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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

What  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  New  Year's 
Honours  List? — every  Honours  List  has  one.  We  think 
that  999  people  out  of  every  1000  who  have  scanned  the 
list  will  answer  "  Beecham's  Pills  ".  The  thousandth 
will  probably  refrain,  from  motives  of  extreme  delicacy. 
Pills,  then,  are  the  thing  this  year,  and  they  are  worth 
a  guinea  a  box.  Arise,  indeed,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Pestle  ! 

But  the  rest  of  the  Honours  List  will  not,  as  the 
Daily  News  "  has  said  of  it  with  startling  originality, 
set  the  Thames  afire.  There  are  three  new  peers — Mr. 
Asquith's  chief  contribution  so  far  to  that  side  of  House 
of  Lords  reform,  without  which  "  death,  damnation, 
and  disaster  "  must  overtake  any  Government  that 
touches  its  constitution.  One  is  Sir  Thomas  Carmichac  I, 
another  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  the  third  Mr.  Hope  Morlcy. 
Sir  Thomas  Carmichael  seems  to  have  been  ennobled 
largely  because  he  is  a  blameless  gentleman  himself,  and 
has  had  noble  ancestors.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
we  wonder  where  the  democracy  of  it  ionics  in  ;  the 
aristocracy  of  it  is  clear  enough  and  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Hope  Morlcy  is  a  rich  hosier  and  warehouseman  in 
Nottingham,  and  a  member  of  a  great  Liberal  family. 
There  the  Liberalism  comes  in. 

Third  there  is  Sir  Alfred  Thomas.  There  again 
Liberalism  comes  in  decidedly.  There  was  a  rumour 
before  he  left  Parliament  that  Mr.  D.  A.  I  homas  was 
to  have  a  peerage.  Bill  it  uas  not  to  lx-.  Alfred  has 
been  taken,  and  David  Alfred  left.  Sir  Alfred  'I  homas, 
lil<e  Sir  Thomas  Carmicha'cl;  is  a  blameless  gentleman, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  carp  at  the  <  hoire  of  him  as 
a  peer.  Hut  why  floes  Mr.  Asquith  or  the  Master  of 
Klibank  make  peers  ;it  all  if  he  disapproves  of  the 
hereditary  principle?  What  is  his  principle  or  opinion 
in  this  very  important  matter?     Has   he   one   at  all? 


Decency  requires  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
should  make  some  definite  statement  about  this.  The 
anger  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  may  be  gentle  guile;  but 
none  the  less  the  cynical  way  in  which  the  Liberals  go 
on  making  peers,  whilst  professing  to  abhor  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  is  a  scandal  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  gone  abroad  to  "  refresh  " 
himself  with  sun  and  golf  in  the  South  of  France.  He 
has  gone  and  left  the  doctors,  and  servants,  and  poor 
city  clerks  to  make  what  they  can  of  the  awful  hash 
and  welter  of  the  Insurance  Act.  When  Napoleon  was 
retiring  after  Moscow,  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  people 
crowded  round  him  and  tried  to  draw  his  attention  to 
the  terrible  confusion  caused  by  his  policy.  Napoleon 
protested  against  his  serenity  being  disturbed.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  quite  right  to  put  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  disturbers  of  serenity.  We  ought  all,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  try  to  do  that.  Unhappily  it  is  not  given  to 
everyone  to  go  abroad  in  the  midst  of  his  muddles, 
and  to  take  a  Chief  Whip,  to  say  nothing  of  an  Attor- 
ney-General, along  w  ith  him.  One  must  first  rise  to  be 
a  demagogue  or  demigod. 

What  the  Irish  Unionists  should  do  in  the  event  of 
Home  Ride  being  carried  is,  Sir  Ivdward  Carson  says 
rightly,  "  a  matter  for  action  and  not  for  words". 
Action,  and  action  alone,  can  save  the  position.  The 
l  ister  Unionist  Council  is  ready  with  its  plan.  In  a 
manifesto  just  issued  the  Council  repeats  its  resolve  to 
set  up,  in  the  event  of  a  Home  Rule  Government  being 
established,  an  Ulster  Provisional  Government,  \o 
doubt  Ulste  r  Unionists  see  clearly  and  have  faced  all 
that  SUCH  action  would  mean.  Deeds  not  words  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day  then  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  this 
brave  Government    will  fa<  <1    that   situation.  Home 

Rulers  have  "ot  the  courage  even  to  contemplate  it  ; 

they  refuse  to  believe  it  possible.  If  they  want  to  go  on 
living  in  their  fools'  paradise,  they  had  better  leave 

Home  Rule  alone  or  it  will  not  be  paradise  they  will  li\e 
in — fools'  or  othci  w  ise. 

There  have  been  two  other  interesting  announcements 

on  Home  Rule  this  week.    One         made  by  Mr.  Ile;il\, 
the  other  by  a  Mr.  Patrick  Crumley  MP.    b  nam* 
thai  irresistibly  recalls   Mr     Vimcnt    Crummies   M  P. 
in     Dickens.       Mr.      <  rumley      s.i\s      that      if  the 
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House  of  Lords  "  dares  "  to  keep  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
waiting  for  a  year  Mr.  Asquith  will  take  it  to  the  King, 
who  "ill  pass  it  forthwith.  No  doubt  the  Government 
think  they  have  the  King  in  their  pocket.  But  if  this 
is  the  game,  win  need  Mr.  Asquith  trouble  to  take  his 
Bill  to  the  King  at  all?  Let  us  have  a  real  coup  de 
force  whilst  we  are  about  it.  Why  not  declare  the  Bill 
law  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  Commons? 

But  there  was  another  saying  in  this  Mr.  Patrick 
Crimilev  \s  speech  which  we  welcome.  He  declared  out- 
right that  his  leader  Mr.  Redmond  "  holds  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ".  Now  this  is  what 
Unionists  have  insisted  all  through.  In  the  light  of  a 
clear  and  candid  statement  like  this  from  a  member  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  what 
becomes  of  the  indignant  pretence  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  press  and  party  that  they  are  masters  in  their  own 
house,  are  not  threatened,  and  have  no  need  to  truckle 
to  ,or  conspire  w  ith  the  Nationalists?  We  hope  the 
frank  statement  of  Mr.  Redmond's  own  man  will  be 
printed  in  large  type  on  the  next  leaflet  on  Home  Rule 
sent  out  from  the  Conservative  offices.  Radical  candi- 
dates all  over  the  country  should  be  heckled  with  it  on 
the  platform.  • 

Mr.  Healy  sees  things,  however,  in  an  utterly  different 
light.  He  says  it  is  as  likely  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  passed  in  this  Parliament  as  that  we  are'  all— not 
individually,  but  in  a  body — taken  straight  up  to  Para- 
dise in  this  Parliament.  And  then  dropping  deplorablv 
low  to  mundane  matters,  he  declares  that  the  real  ques- 
tion is  the  question'of  pelf.  It's  our  money  he  wants. 
Exactly.  Cynical  people — or,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, honest  people — say  that  money  is  the  real  thing  at 
the  root  of  all  politics.  It  is  certainly  very  much  at  the 
Irish  roots.  Mr.  Healv's  fear  is  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  enough  of  our  money.  The  Home  Rule  plot 
is  a  plot  to  rook  the  silly  Saxon  and  Scot. 

It  seems  that  there  was  at  least  one  just  man  in  the 
company  of  those  members  of  the  Eightv  Club  who 
recently  visited  Ireland  to  collect  evidence  for  Home 
Rule.  A  member  w  rites  this  week  to  the  "  Times  " 
witnessing  to  the  good  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  so  per- 
sistently defamed  and  thwarted  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
and  his  friends.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  member  of 
the  Eighty  Club  who  saw  something  he  was  not  meant 
to  see  by  those  who  planned  the  excursion.  He  saw- 
that  the  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Society  was 
"  one  of  the  most  hopeful  movements  in  Europe 
to-day  ".  Nothing  impressed  him  more  "  than  the 
magnificent  work  which  is  being  done  on  non-political 
lines  by  the  Society".  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a 
Liberal  and  a  Home  Ruler.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  will 
note  that  the  treatment  by  himself  and  his  Government 
of  Irish  agriculture  is  not  resented  by  Conservatives 
and  Unionists  alone. 

The  doctors'  revolt  against  the  Insurance  Act  has 
taken  shape  this  week  as  a  revolt  against  the  Council 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  A  committee  is  to 
be  formed  within  the  Association  with  a  policy  not 
of  peaceful  but  of  warlike  penetration.  They  stand  by 
the  six  cardinal  points,  which,  they  argue,  are  virtually 
set  aside  by  the  Act ;  and  it  will  be  their  aim  to  inspire 
in  the  Council  of  the  Association  a  firmer  attitude  than 
that  body  has  hitherto  maintained.  The  committee  is 
an  immediate  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  doctors  at 
Queen's  Hall.  It  will  be  part  of  their  campaign  to 
refuse  service  under  the  Act  as  it  stands — a  pledge 
already  subscribed  by  over  15.000  doctors.  Meantime 
a  revolt  against  the  Act  has  started  among  the  hospitals 
— a  movement  which  threatens  to  spread  widelv  over 
the  country,  and  which  will  be  as  serious  for  the 
prospects  of  the  Act  as  the  revolt  of  the  doctors. 

The  names  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners — the 
central  Commissioners,  one  might  say — have  been  offi- 
cially announced.  Mr.  Masterman.  as  titular  chair- 
man, is  in  a  delicate  position.  He  has  made  speeches 
declaring  the  Bill  the  best  possible  scheme,  challenging 
all  criticism.    How  then  if  his  Commissioners,  within 


the  great  latitude  allowed  them,  want  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  adjustment  and  modification?  They  will 
never  work  the  Bill  if  they  do  not.  However,  Sir  Robert 
Morant  is  of  course  the  real  chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  will  do  all  the  work.  Mr.  Masterman  will  be  shrewd 
enough  to  leave  things  to  his  vice-chairman. 

The  story  goes  that  Lord  Carrington  left  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  haste  at  hearing  that  the  committee 
now  considering  the  matter  may  favour  small-holders 
owning,  instead  of  renting,  the  land.  However  this 
be,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  small-holders 
whom  the  Government — supported  we  fear  by  some 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side — have  created  are  in  a 
parlous  way.  The  thing  is  proving  a  frost.  Many  of 
the  poor  people  who  rushed  to  the  land,  deceived  by  the 
trash  about  fortunes  in  cauliflowers  and  cucumbers, 
will  be  broken  within  the  next  few  months.  The  politi- 
cal prospectus  can  be  quite  as  cruel  as  any  contrived  by 
the  sly  company  promoter  in  the  City. 

If  all  the  Bishops  had  the  courage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  understood  that  the  business  of  a  leader 
of  the  Church,  as  of  any  leader,  is  to  lead,  the  Church 
of  England  need  fear,  no  attacks..  The  Bishop  has 
refused  net  to  join  any  Conciliation  Board,  which  means 
nothing  but  a  deal  by  which  the  Church  should  sell 
Establishment  for  more  endowment  :  one  of  the  most 
sordid  proposals  ever  made.  The  Bishop  says  "  Peace- 
is  a  delightful  state  to  be  in.  It  is  worse  than  of  no 
use  to  cry  Peace  when  there  is  no  peace  ".  Here  we 
have  an  honest  man,  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 
By  the  way,  is  not  this  a  nice  time  to  demand  Disestab- 
lishment in  Wales  when  the  official  figures  for  191 1, 
just  out,  show  a  decrease  in  the  membership  of  the 
Nonconformist  communions  in  Wales  of  2452? 

Dr.  Clifford  tells  us  this  week,  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  Times  ",  that  the  difference  between  a  political  sermon 
and  a  party  political  sermon  is  "deep,  real,  and  most 
important  ".  Every  preacher,  like  Paul  before  Felix, 
must  "  reason  on  righteousness,  temperance  and  judg- 
ment to  come  ".  How  can  he  do  this  w  ithout  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  Parliament  or  to  Cabinet  Ministers? 
And  will  not  his  hearers  read  into  his  reasoning  refe- 
rences which  are  not  really  intended  ?  But  what  of  the 
preacher's  New  Year  message  to  the  world,  delivered 
at  the  very  moment  we  were  reading  the  letter?  Is  it 
politics,  or  is  it  religion,  to  suggest  that  salvation  is 
with  the  Radical  party?  Plain  men  will  scarcely  trouble 
to  wait  for  an  answer.  The  letter,  they  will  say,  is 
humbug  ;  the  message  is  party  politics. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  not  yet  decided  to  act  upon  his  own 
advice,  and  "  to  take  off  his  coat  "  with  the  other  anti- 
suffragists  of  the  Cabinet.  But  Lord  Loreburn  and  Mr. 
Harcourt  arc  going  to  take  off  their  coats  at  the  Albert 
Hall  next  month  with  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Cromer. 
The  coats  once  off,  the  combatants  will  not  catch  cold 
from  standing  still.  The  opposition  campaign  will  go 
busily  forward  in  the  new  year.  We  cannot  see  with 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  there  is  small  chance  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  carrying  his  amendment,  or  of 
Mr.  Asquith  carrying  his  Bill.  Those  who  have  taken 
off  their  coats  in  this  business  must  assume  that  unless 
they  raise  the  country  to  active  and  continuous  protest, 
the  Bill  will  go  through,  and  the  women  with  the  Bill. 

Lord  Robert  sees  a  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
that  amendment  in  Mr.  Asquith's  opposition  on  prin- 
ciple. Now,  if  it  were  the  Conciliation  Bill  that 
was  in  question  we  would  admit  that  the  barrier  might 
conceivably  hold.  Mr.  Asquith  was  opposed  to  the 
Concfliation.  Bill  not  only  on  principle  but  as  a  party 
man  w  ho  feared  that  the  votes  of  educated  w  omen  would 
not  be  at  the  service  of  the  Radical  party.  When  prin- 
ciple and  interest  come  together,  it  is  extraordinary  how 
firm  principle  will  be.  Mr.  Asquith  will  be  opposed 
to  Mr.  George's  amendment  on  principle,  but  his  feel- 
ings as  a  party  man  will  not  be  so  keenly  involved,  for 
the  amendment  is  Mr.  George's  democratic  device. 
Principle  plus  interest  is  a  very  different  sum  from 
principle  minus  interest. 
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Sir  George  Askwith  has  been  in  Manchester  several 
days  during  the  week  holding  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  the  cotton-masters  and  the  men.  The 
general  belief  seems  to  be  that  these  conferences  will 
have  good  results  ;  and  that  the  lock-out  will  soon  be 
over.  There  hardly  appears  any  element  for  a  bitter 
prolonged  dispute.  The  employers  are  determined  not 
to  concede  the  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  non-union- 
ists;  but  the  men  are  not  greatly  concerned  about  it, 
as  their  unions  are  thoroughly  established  and  very 
wealthy.  It  is  said  the  employers  are  readv  to  allow 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  under  certain  conditions, 
on  the  five  per  cent,  rise  in  wages  demanded. 
Evidently  the  parties  are  not  in  unreasonable  mood,  and 
this  is  of  good  omen. 

The  future  of  the  Thames  Ironworks  Companv  is 
still  unsettled.  The  receiver  is  willing  to  build  two 
cruisers  at  the  company's  original  tender  of  £2,12,000 
each  ;  but  the  Admiralty  having  received  four  tenders 
well  below  this  amount  will  not  accept  the  offer.  Then 
a  northern  firm  is  willing  to  take  over  the  works  and 
build  the  ships  at  their  tender,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  men  work  nine  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight.  To 
this  the  meji  object.  Public  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  matter,  thanks  to  the  demonstration  of  a 
week  ago.  The  speakers  included  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  the  East  End.  Mr.  Arnold  Hills,  the  com- 
pany's manager,  is  as  wonderfully  energetic  as  ever,  and 
altogether  it  seems  as  though  something  will  be  done 
somehow,  though  it  is  already  past  the  eleventh  hour. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  anxious 
to  supervise  the  proceedings  of  our  Foreign  Office  might 
usefully  direct  their  attention  to  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  "  Morning  Post's  "  correspon- 
dent at  Washington  regarding  the  intended  preference 
to  American  ships  using  the  Panama  Canal.  To  abolish 
or  lower  the  dues  in  the  case  of  United  States  vessels 
would  of  course  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty.  The  proposal  appears  to  be  that  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  evaded  by  giving  a  bounty,  equivalent 
to  the  Canal  dues,  to  American  shipowners  using  the 
Canal.  This  is  a  subject  which  demands  close  attention, 
and  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  menace  to  our  trade 
effectually.  Now  is  the  time  for  those  eminent  persons 
who  belauded  President  Taft's  arbitration  proposals 
with  fulsome  adulation  to  give  him  some  needed  admoni- 
tion. 

By  the  way,  the  American  peace  diners  assembled 
last  Saturday  under  police  protection ;  and,  though 
the  speeches  were  of  peace,  the  talk  was  all 
of  the  war  between  President  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  attacked  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  as  "  an  unworthy  and,  however  un- 
consciously, a  hypocritical  move  against  the  interests 
of  peace  and  against  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  civilisation  "'.  He  has  also  attacked 
Mr.  Taft's  management  of  America's  dispute  with 
Russia.  Here,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to 
deserve  the  elegant  epithet  of  a  brother  journalist.  His 
crjticism  is  of  the  "  muddiest  ".  It  is  neither  generous 
to  Mr.  Taft,  nor  clear  as  to  its  argument.  The  Russian 
treaty  was  obsolete  ;  it  is  therefore  allowed  to  lapse  so 
that  a  new  treaty  may  be  arranged.  Win  the  Hague 
tribunal  should  be  called  in  to  negotiate  the  new  treaty 
is  difficult  to  sec  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  Btt*  k«d 
anything  rather  than  Mr.  Taft's  conduct  of  this  Russian 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Taft  has  done 
rather  well. 

The  King  was  well  received  In  the  people  of  Cal- 
•  UttS  !  it  was  a  loyal  welcome.  If  resentment  or 
dissat,sfaet,on  was  felt,  it  was  not  allowed  to  appear. 
I  he  loss  Of  the  capital  has  been  offset  In  tlx-  con- 
stitution of  the  Provinces  and  the  elevation  <-f  Central 
Bengal  to  the  dignity  of  a  Preside*  y  with  its  own 
Governor  and  Council.     Moreover,  the  Emperor  was 

careful  in  his  reply  to  flattrr  the   wounded  pride  of 
the  discrowned  city.     It  must  always  remain,  he  said 
"the  premier  rity  of  India,    Its  population,  its  impor- 


tance as  a  commercial  centre  and  great  emporium  of 
trade,  its  splendid  historical  traditions,  all  combine  to 
invest  Calcutta  with  a  unique  character  which  should 
preserve  to  it  a  pre-eminent  position  ".  These  are 
honeyed  sentences  for  a  hive  that  regards  itself 
as  robbed. 

The  Gaekwar  did  not  reckon  on  the  kinematograph — ■ 
or  did  he?  He  will  appear  nightly  to  audiences  all  over 
the  world,  as  he  does  this  week  in  London,  in  the  act 
of  offering  an  affront  to  the  Emperor  and  to  his 
own  peers  at  the  great  Durbar.  If  this  does  not 
aggravate  his  offence,  it  certainly  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  it,  for  his  futile  apology  cannot  be  so 
widely  published.  Clearly  the  matter  cannot  rest  where 
it  is.  In  India  the  presentation  of  the  picture  may  have 
unpleasant  consequences. 

In  China  Tang  Shao-Yi  "  is  thought  to  have  been 
sacrificed  ",  says  the  "  Times  "  correspondent,  "  to  the 
necessities  of  Yuan  Shi-kai's  situation  ".  He  is,  it 
seems,  the  scapegoat.  Yuan  was  forced  to  yield  more 
to  the  Republicans  than  he  intended,  the  burden  of  sub- 
mission being  thrown  upon  Tang  Shao-Yi,  who  was 
afterwards  severely  criticised  for  yielding  too  much.  He 
was  charged  with  having  too  readily  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  Imperial  troops  from  Hankau  and  Hangyang,  and 
with  acquiescing  unnecessarily  in  the  Republicans'  pro- 
posal to  hold  the  National  Convention  in  Shanghai.  In 
the  face  of  these  criticisms  Tang  Shao-Yi  felt  bound  to 
offer  his  resignation,  which  was  immediately  accepted 
by  Yuan.  Yuan  himself  tendered  his  resignation  on 
Tuesday,  but  consented  to  remain  on  receiving  from  the 
Empress  Dowager  the  promise  of  3,000,000  taels  from 
the  Palace  fund  for  the  public  services. 

The  Persian  problem  does  not  get  less  complicated, 
though  the  fighting  both  in  the  North  and  the  South 
has  for  the  moment  come  to  an  end.  The  Russians 
have  taken  a  grave  step  in  executing  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity,  at  Tabriz. 
This  looks  almost  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  stir  up 
fanaticism,  which  it  will  almost  certainly  do  when  it 
becomes  widely  known.  It  is  much  more  probably 
punishment  for  preaching  a  massacre  of  Russians,  but 
Russian  agents  in  Persia  are  going  far  to  render  the 
agreement  unpopular  in  this  country.  At  all  costs  Sir 
Edward  Grey  must  prevent  the  appointment  of  the 
Belgian  M.  Mounard  to  succeed  Mr.  Shuster,  which 
would  prove  the  death-blow  to  all  our  influence  in 
Teheran,  as  he  is  violently  anti-English  in  every  way. 

The  opposition  to  Said  Pacha  seems  to  have  collapsed, 
and  he  remains  Grand  Vizier  with  a  "  reconstituted  " 
Cabinet.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  still 
holds  the  trumps  and  has  played  the  king  and  taken  the 
trick,  the  Sultan  being  strongly  on  its  side.  With  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  before  his  eye,  where  else 
could  he  find  himself?  The  Government  and  the  Com- 
mittee still  seem  to  have  the  control  of  the  army,  which 
is  everything.  There  were  wild  rumours  on  Thursday 
of  a  revolution  in  Constantinople,  but  they  appear  to  be 
nothing  but  rumour,  as  was  the  story  that  England  pro- 
posed to  intervene  in  Macedonia.  The  Committee  will 
now  "  make1'  the  elections  and  appears  to  be  in  for  a 
fresh  lease  of  power. 

I  lie  revelations  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  French  Senate  continue  and  must  be 
somewhat  disconcerting  for  patriotic  Republicans.  It 
is  quite  evident  from  M.  Cambon's  telegram  that  certain 
Ministers  were  giving  instructions  to  the  French 
Ambassador  behind  the  backs  of  their  colleagues.  We 
shall  no  doubt  learn  the  whole  truth,  as  the  Committee 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  getting  at  it,  and  it  is 
composed  of  able  men.  most  ol  whom  have  held  high 
nffn  e.  Someone  instructed  M.  Jules  (  ambon  to  suggest 
the  Congo  as  a  suitable  locality  lot  getting  compensa- 
tion, and  it  is  widely  believed  in  Paris  that  highly  placed 
officials  have  made  considerable  pi«  kings  during  the 
m  got  lat  ions. 

Since  the  decision  as  to  the  <  ollision  between  the 
"  Hawke  "  and  the  "  Oh  mpii  "  an  extensive  corrc- 
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spondence  has  gone  on  in  the  "  Times ".  There 
is  a  varied  difference  of  opinion  amongst  nautical 
people  as  to  whether  such  a  thing-  as  suction  or 
indraught  is  exercised  by  one  vessel  on  another. 
The  dispute  is  quite  hot;  and  it  takes  a  wider 
range  than  whether  there  was  actually  suction  in  the 
"  Hawke  "  and  "  Olympic  "  case.  Some  experts  deny 
suction  in  toto  ;  others  are  withcringh  sarcastic  on  their 
denial.  Lord  Montagu  of  Heaulieu  in  Wednesday's 
*•  Times  "  holds  that  his  friend  Professor  Piles  has  exag- 
gerated the  suction  power  of  the  "  Olympic  "  ;  though 
he  thinks  there  may  have  been  suction  acting  in  aid  of 
another  cause  to  which  he  ascribes  the  "  Hawke's  " 
sheering  off  from  shallower  into  deeper  water,  and  not 
answering  her  helm.  Hut  it  would  require  a  long 
technical  article  to  estimate  all  the  suggestions. 

'1  ill  we  know  the  findings  of  the  various  courts  of 
inquiry  which  are  now  engaged  on  the  Longmoor 
riot,  any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject  is  prema- 
ture. It  has  been  stated  that  the  riot  occudred  on 
account  of  New  War's  leave  being  refused  to  various 
details  of  Sc  otch  regiments.  Put  the  responsible  autho- 
rities at  Longmoor  deny  this,  and  maintain  that  the 
whole  business  arose  in  consequence  of  some  ill-feeling 
between  certain  Scotch  and  English  regiments.  The 
affair  is,  of  course,  regrettable,  but  it  has  been  absurdly 
exaggerated,  magnified  into  a  baby  mutiny — which  is 
exactly  what  it  was  not.  Fortunately  no  complete 
units  were  concerned,  the  garrison  at  Longmoor  being 
made  up  of  small  detachments  of  different  regiments 
undergoing  a  course  of  training  in  mounted  infantry 
duties. 

Mr.  Samuel  was  able  to  send  a  cheerful  New  Year 
message  to  the  18,000  men  and  women  who  changed 
masters  on  Monday  morning.  The  Government  are 
taking  on  the  whole  of  the  National  Telephone  staff, 
and  will  keep  everyone  as  far  as  possible  in  the  old 
rank  and  not  below  the  old  wages.  Many,  says  Mr. 
Samuel,  will  be  better-off"  than  they  were;  and  all  will 
receive  the  usual  privileges  of  Government  employment 
— sick  leave,  liberal  holidays,  and  the  pension.  These 
will  offset  considerably  the  short  period  of  inconvenience 
and  unsettlement  through  which  some  of  them  will  pass. 
Whoever  gains  or  loses  in  the  long  run,  the  telephone 
employees  will  almost  certainly  be  better-off.  Their 
wages  arc  now  independent  of  any  rise  or  fall  in  profits. 
The  Post  Office,  of  course,  does  not  aim  at  profit.  It 
only  aims  at  paying  working  expenses,  interest  on 
capital,  and  allowance  for  sinking  fund. 

This  will  be  another  interesting  experiment  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  by  the  State.  The  Post  Office  has  taken 
over  a  private  service  which  has  successfully  paid  its 
way.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  private  service.  He  knows  what  he  has  to  pav  ; 
and  can,  if  he  chooses,  know  what  the  emplovees  are 
getting,  and  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  Will 
the  Post  Office  be  able  to  pay  more  to  their  servants 
and  charge  less  to  their  customers  than  the  private  com- 
pany simply  by  wiping  out  the  profits?  Obviously,  if 
the  Post  Olfice  is  as  efficiently  managed  as  the  private 
service,  someone  will  benefit — the  taxpayer,  the  civil 
servant,  or  the  public  that  uses  the  telephone. 

This  is  to  be  a  great  fighting  year,  and  no  Unionist 
newspaper  will  be  worth  its  penny'or  its  halfpennv  that  is 
not  in  the  fighting  line.  Hence  we  welcome  the  force 
and  fervour  which  Mr.  Garvin  is  putting  into  the 
conduct  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ".  We'hope  he  w  ill 
not  use  too  much  of  the  powder  and  shot,  however, 
till  we  get  w  ithin  short  range  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
enemy  show  themselves  out  of  their  burrows  will  be  the 
moment  for  most  effective  attack.  At  present  they  are 
lurking  very  low  there  after  their  reverses  at  Ayr  and 
Somerset. 

"  What  fortunes  these  writers  make  !  "  a  plump, 
prosperous  Jew  remarked  to  a  friend  sitting  in  the 
lounge  of  a  Bournemouth  hotel  lately.  He  went  on  to 
read  aloud  that  Marion  Crawford's  English  estate 
amounted  to  £:>7.  John  Strange  Winter's  will  has 
been  sworn  this  week  at  something  over  £$00.  The 
Jew  was  entitled  to  his  gibe. 


ELECTION  OR  XO  ELECTION? 

HP  1 1  IS  i-  the  question  for  ii)i2.  Many  other  much 
greater  questions  there  will  be,  of  course;  every 
moment  is  big  with  bigger  questions  than  any 
election;  for  very  few  does  an  election  count  as 
among  the  first-rate  interests.  Hut  the  biggest  things 
lie  too  deep  for  talk;  the  chance  of  an  election  will  be 
the  uppermost  topic  in  the  public  mind  this  year.  And 
more  hangs  on  the  answer  than  usually.  An  election 
or  no  election  means  a  very  great  deal  more  than  a 
change  of  ins  and  outs  ;  it  means  more  than  a  change 
ol  policy.  Il  may  decide  whether  or  not  the  union  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  broken  up  and  the  tie 
between  Church  and  State  cut.  If  this  Government 
can  hold  on  for  the  term  of  its  natural  life,  Home 
Rule  and  Disestablishment  in  Wales  must  be  carried. 
With  that  very  object,  of  course,  was  the  Parliament 
Hill  passed.  Popular  dislike  of  either  will  not  avail  to 
prevent  either  being  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
(lovernmcnt  go  to  the  country  and  lose,  neither  of  these 
things  will  be  done,  it  is  certain,  for  very  many  years, 
and,  it  is  probable,  not  at  all.  Eor  both  Home  Rule 
and  Disestablishment  are  waning  agitations.  On 
merits,  unsupported  by  other  interests,  neither  could  get 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  country  or  anything  like  it. 
'These  are  agitations  past  their  prime.  Disestablish- 
ment's best  days  were  in  the  mid- Victorian  reign  of  the 
Liberal  saints.  'Then  there  was  enthusiasm,  something 
like  honest  belief  in  it  as  a  great  and  righteous  cause. 
Home  Rule  has  dwindled  since  the  collapse  of  Parnell. 
Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment  are  now  mere  politics  ; 
moves  in  a  game  played  by  experts  ;  items  in  a  system 
of  sets-off  and  balances.  There  is  no  attempt  to  carry 
either  on  a  flood  of  popular  support.  Each  is  made  a 
purely  House  of  Commons  thing.  Hence  the  supreme 
importance  to  the  Government  of  staying  in  until  they 
have  done  these  two  jobs. 

Put  the  question  from  the  Government's  point  of 
view.     It  they  can  hold  on,  at  any  rate  they  cannot  lose 
all.     'They  w  ill  do  two,  if  not  more,  really  big  things  ; 
they  will  have  some  set-off  to  show  against  their  educa- 
tional fiasco;  they  can  face  the  Liberal  public  with  a 
respectable  record  ;  they  will  go  down  as  a  Ministry 
that  did  thing-.      'They  may  be  beaten  in  the  elec- 
tion  following   on   the    present    Parliament's  natural 
death.     They  will  have  been  in  power  from  eight  to 
nine  years,  and  no  Government  can  expect  to  keep  its 
hold  on  the  country  longer  than  that.    Altogether  thev 
would  be  able  to  take  their  necessary  turn  of  opposition 
with  very  good  countenance  and  as  good  prospects  as 
any  party  can  expect.  Their  position  would  be  reputable 
all  round.     If  by  any  chance  they  won  the  election, 
tant  mieux  of  course.      On  the  other  hand,   if  they 
do  not  hold  on,  but  dissolve  before  the  natural  time, 
they  risk  absolutely  everything  on  a  desperate  throw, 
li  will  be  gambling  in  the  extremest.    Only  a  decisive 
victory  at  the  polls  can  save  them  from  utter  ruin.  No 
doubt,  if  that  were  to  happen,  the  situation  would  be 
saved,  and  saved  in  the  best  way  for  future  prospects; 
for  it  would  make  the  passage  of  their  biggest     planks  'r 
easy.      The  chances  of  such  a  success  at  the  polls 
have  to  be  weighed  against  the  chances  of  failure  with 
its  certain  results.     If  the  Government  go  to  the  countrv 
when  they  need  not,  and  fail,  they  lose  all.    Thev  will  be 
out  of  power,  they  will  have  passed  neither  of  the  Bills 
for  which  the  Parliament  Act,  w  ith  all  its  agonies,  was 
to  pave  the  way  ;  they  will  be  thought  to  have  done 
nothing  and  lost  everything;  the  Irish  Nationalists  will 
see  their  one  chance  throw  n  away  ;  the  Nonconformists, 
those  patient  creatures,   having  waited  and  worked, 
having    hewn  wood    and    drawn    water    for  Liberal 
Governments  for  fifty  years,  having  settled  the  latest 
one    comfortably    in    power,    having    disabled  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  way  being  at  last  made  abso- 
lutely   smooth   for    Disestablishment    in    Wales  and 
the    destruction    of    Church    schools — for  universal 
undenominationalism  —  find    themselves    once  more 
tricked  ;   the    opportunity   of   half  a  century  thrown 
away ;   and   no   nearer   their   goal    than   they  were 
under  Mr.  Balfour  in  1002.     The  Liberal  leaders  would 
go  dow  n  in  a  howl  of  execration.    This  would  be  the 
nemesis  of  failure  at  a  general  election  this  year  or  next. 
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.What  chances  of  success  are  there  to  justify  risking-  so 
much?  Almost  none.  The  present  unpopularity  of  the 
Insurance  Act  is  by  itself  quite  enough  to  ensure  a 
Liberal  defeat.    Radicals  themselves  think  so. 

Then  as  to  the  future;  if  the  Government  dissolved 
carlv,  it  would  be  depriving  itself  of  its  one  chance  of 
winning  at  the  end  of  this  Parliament ;  for  an  immediate 
election  would  be  on  the  present  franchise.  The  Lords 
will  no  doubt  hang  up  the  Bill  for  manhood  suffrage. 
With  some  millions  of  new  voters,  mainly  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  naturally  inclined  to  vote  for  those  who 
gave  them  the  vote,  the  Government  might  scrape  back 
into  office.  If  they  go  to  the  country  before  the  Fran- 
chise Bill  is  passed,  they  give  up  this  chance,  their  one 
and,  we  believe,  their  only  hope. 

The  Government,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  every  in- 
ducement to  hold  on ;  and  whether  there  will  or  will  not 
be  an  election  this  year  (or  next)  becomes  just  a  matter 
of  staying  power.  The  country  is  going  from  them  ; 
by-elections  will  continue  to  go  against  them  ;  the 
Opposition,  growing  in  numbers  and  encouraged  by 
these  signs  without,  will  press  on  always  more  insis- 
tently in  the  House ;  hostility  outside  will  grow  in 
volume  and  violence  until  the  whole  country  seem 
ready  to  break  furiously  upon  the  Government.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  this?  We  put  aside  scruples  as  to 
Ministers  remaining  in  office  when  the  country  has 
turned  against  them.  That  sort  of  argument  appeals  to 
Oppositions,  but  not  to  Governments.  It  is  an  amusing 
sarcasm  on  Mr.  Asquith's  argument  that  a  Referendum 
is  unnecessary  because  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
trusted  fairly  to  represent  the  people.  His  own  words 
in  1902  upset  his  argument  a  priori,  and  his  own  position 
to-day  upsets  it  a  posteriori.  However,  the  false 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the 
nation  constitutionally  justifies  a  Ministry  hanging 
on  so  long  as  it  has  a  majority  in  the  House. 
Unionists  said  this  when  Mr.  Balfour  held  on  from 
1904  to  nearly  1906,  and  we  say  it  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment now.  Moreover,  if  this  constitutional  figment  were 
not  in  their  favour,  it  very  certajnly  would  not 
deter  the  Government  from  holding  on,  if  they  wanted 
to.  What  might  deter  them  is  fear  ;  not  so  much  fear 
of  the  effect  on  the  general  election,  when  it  comes, 
of  their  clinging  to  office  ;  for  an  early  election  they 
would  certainly  lose,  and  a  new  Franchise  Bill  could 
help  them  in  a  late  one.  The  new  voters  would  not 
be  indignant  at  their  hanging  on.  But  to  hold  on 
doggedly  with  everything  going  against  you  outside 
requires  great  powers  of  endurance  and  immense 
courage.  The  strain  on  a  Ministry  in  such  depressing 
conditions  is  almost  intolerable.  Argument  is  all  in 
favour  of  holding  on  ;  things  may  be  desperately  un- 
comfortable in  the  House  and  even  in  the  Cabinet ;  it 
may  be  "dirty  weather"  even  behind  the  breakwater. 
But  how  much  dirtier  outside?  One  hears  the  Unionist 
smash  in  1906  cited  as  an  object-lesson  in  the  danger 
of  hanging  on.  But  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
position  was  that  he  had  not  used  the  time  to  get  things 
done  ;  he  did  not  pass  an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme,  nor 
a  Redistribution  Bill.  This  Government's  case,  if  they 
hold  on,  will  he  the  opposite.  Argument  is  in  favour  of 
holding  on  ;  but  human  nature  is  in  favour  of  giving  up. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  great  possibilities  of  difficulty 
arising  over  Home  Rule,  in  the  adjustment  of  Irish 
demands  to  Liberal  patience,  which  <annot  be  got  over, 
and  then  the  Government  might  have  to  dissolve.  Per- 
sonal differences  in  the  Cabinet  also  have  large  possibili- 
ties. The  Government  may  fall  of  its  own  weakness. 
I  liese  things  cannot  be  gauged  yet.  One  can  only 
speculate  on  known  conditions.  The  Government,  we 
should  say,  may  be  trusted  to  perceive  that  their  interest 
is  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  natural  term  ;  but  it  is  verv 

doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  stand  the  irtar  and 
tear  of  it.    There  is  a  line  opening  for  the  Opposition. 

Unionists'  business  all  over  the  country  v.  ill  l>c  to  make 
things  so  uncomfortable  for  this  Government  that  it 
shall  commit  suicide  in  order  to  cut  its  troubles,  risking 
the  terrors  of  the  unknown  to  fHQapi  from  the  terrors 
it  has  known. 


THE  NAVY  AND  LONDON  RIVER. 

DY  choosing  their  own  ground  of  argument  the 
-L'  Admiralty  have  made  a  creditable  show  of 
their  dealings  with  the  Thames  Ironworks  Company. 
"  Here  ",  said  my  Lords,  "  are  these  two  cruisers  ;  the 
orders  ought  to  be  placed  at  once,  but  we  are  kind 
people  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  There 
are  our  friends  in  the  North  of  England;  perhaps  they 
will  oblige.  You  want  to  do  the  job  yourselves,  do 
you?  Very  well;  let  us  see  your  tender.  ^312,000 
apiece.  Oh  no,  that  will  never  do.  Why  the  public 
would  lose  ^80,000  on  the  two  vessels  !  It  would  not 
be  prudent  for  us  to  give  you  the  order  ;  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Government  sets  great  store  on  prudent 
finance.  Besides,  what  would  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee  say?  "  Thus  the  Admiralty,  exhibiting  a 
happy  and  impressive  blend  of  business  acumen  with 
human  feeling. 

As  we  have  said,  this  makes  a  creditable  show,  but  it 
is  no  more  than  a  show.  The  question  of  the  future  of 
the  Thames  shipbuilding  industry  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  business  tempered  by  pit}'. 
Besides,  is  it  really  business?  Mr.  Arnold  Hills  has 
something  to  say  about  that.  Mr.  Hills  is  a  remarkable 
man  who  thinks  for  himself — a  rare  and  even  disagree- 
able habit  in  these  democratic  days — and  Mr.  Hills 
is  very  suspicious  of  the  lowest  tender.  The  work 
could  not  really  be  done  at  the  price,  he  says.  But  the 
profit  out  of  armour  and  guns  is  so  great  that  a  little 
money  can  be  dropped  on  the  actual  building,  provided 
that  building  is  done  at  a  place  suited  to  the  armour- 
and  gun-makers'  convenience.  The  Thames  does  not 
suit  them  ;  and  to  the  Thames  they  quote  their  maximum 
prices.  Mr.  Hills  pleads  for  a  Commission  which  shall 
investigate  things  before  the  armour-  and  gun-makers 
have  succeeded  in  their  plan  of  transferring  the  whole 
industry  to  the  North.  The  Admiralty  have  ignored 
his  plea.    Is  that  good  business? 

Then  there  are  strategical  considerations.  Once  the 
Thames  Ironworks  are  shut  down,  there  will  be  no 
shipwrights  left  on  the  Thames.  The  best  men  will 
migrate  North  and  will  doubtless  get  jobs.  They 
will  not  suffer,  economically  speaking;  for  orthodox 
economics  takes  no  heed  of  the  sufferings  caused  by 
the  break-up  of  a  home  and  the  breach  with  familiar 
surroundings.  But  the  country  may.  We  should  like 
fuller  information  on  the  Admiralty's  views  of  the 
value  of  the  Thames  as  a  repairing-base  in  time  of 
war.  No  doubt  men  could  be  brought  down  from  the 
North  in  a  few  hours.  But  where  arc  they  to  work? 
And  what  are  they  to  work  with?  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  transfer  labour,  but  you  cannot  improvise  machinery, 
nor  can  special  trains  bringdown  a  repairing-dock  from 
the  North  in  a  lew  hours.  The  expenditure  of  /.Ho, 000 
a  year  would  be  a  trifling  price  for  the  Admiralty  to 
give  for  a  Thames  repairing-base  if  their  defence  plans 
show  the  maintenance  of  such  a  base  to  be  desirable. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  War  Office  might  have  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  A  colony  of  shipwrights  close 
to  the  Arsenal  might  be  very  serviceable  in  time  of  war. 

Grant,  however,  that  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 

Office  would  view  the  shutting  down  of  the  Thames 

works  without  misgiving,  still  the  issue  is  not  decided. 
Certain  social  considerations  next  force  themselves 
I'.pOIl  our  notice.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  must 
be  some  reform  of  labour  Conditions,  and  during  the 

past  summer  labour  itself  gave  unmistakable  signs 

of  impatience.  We  must  begin  with  certain  badly 
congested  anas,  where  casual  labour  accumulates 
and  begins  to  decay.  Among  these  areas  London 
docks  have  an  evil  reputation.  Happily  I  good 
deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  del  iSUallse  dock 
labour  and  real  progress  is  now  visible.  But  the 
main  difficulty  attendant  oh  all  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  that  when  a  man  has  once  lost  his  standard 
he    is    reluctant    to    make    am    effort    1<>    recover  it. 

I  he  existence  of  a  colony  ol  prosperous  and  skilled 
artisans  in  the  dock  area  supplied  just  the  stimulus  that 

was  required.      I  he  <loi  k  hand  who  had  «  eased  to  be  a 

casual,  who  was  regular^  earning  something  over  30s. 

a  week,  who  had  a  right  to  an  annual  holiday  and  to  a 
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pension  after  f.fteen  years'  service,    felt  justified  in 

Lrviim  t<>  pla<v  l'1'"^11  in  thc  samC  °laSS  35  tht 
wrieht  Shut  down  the  Ironworks,  however,  and  the 
Shipwrights  will  go.  The  reformed  casual  will  lack 
his  spur  j  he  w  ill  feel  that  after  all  he  is  of  the  same  class 
with  the' semi-casuals  and  the  real  casuals  about  him; 
alu|  the  standard  of  life  about  the  docks  will  drop. 

lint  it  is  not  only  in  London  that  the  social  effects 
,,t  1  lie  closing  dow  n' of  the  works  will  be  felt.  Various 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  migration  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  from 
the  Thames'  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  the  industry  must  be  near  to  the  sources 
of  its  raw  material,  a  view  inconsistent  with  the  progress 
of  Belfast.  It  is  said,  again,  that  everything  costs  more 
in  the  capital — which  is  really  to  answer  one  question 
by  another.  However,  the  point  is  not  what  is  said 
but  what  the  working-man  will  believe.  One  thing 
about  the  recent  negotiations  will  certainly  impress 
the  working-class  mind.  It  is  that  the  offer 
from  the  Northern  firm  was  conditional  on  the 
replacement  of  an  eight-hour  day  by  a  nine-hour 
day.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  fact  which  that  most 
unwisely  despised  person,  the  street-corner  Socialist, 
knows  how  to  turn  to  excellent  account.  He  will  insist 
that  under  the  present  economic  conditions  the  working- 
man  must  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or 
starve  ;  and  the  average  working-class  audience  will  feel 
that  there  seems  to  be  something  in  what  he  says.  In 
the  present  unsettled  condition  of  opinion,  arguments  of 
this  kind  are  likely  to  cost  the  country  far  more  than 
the  ^"80,000  which  the  Admiralty  is  anxious  to  save. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  labour  will  think 
about  this  matter.  Indeed,  it  has  already  thought  it. 
A  week  ago  the  men  of  Canning  Town  marched  to 
Trafalgar  Square  to  set  their  case  before  the  public 
through  the  mouths  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  speakers. 
One  argument  was  contributed  by  the  men  themselves. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  banner  which  was  carried  by  boys, 
and  bore  the  inscription,  "  If  you  don't  let  our  fathers 
build  a  '  Dreadnought  ',  we  shall  not  join  the  Navy  ". 
This  may  be  poor,  but  it  is  natural.  To  maintain  our 
Imperial  position  we  tell  the  working  classes  that  the 
Empire  is  worth  having.  It  was  made  by  aristocrats  ; 
the  middle  classes  have  made  much  out  of  it ;  where 
now  does  the  workman  come  in?  He  comes  in  very 
much  indeed,  but  he  has  not  been  made  to  see  it  as 
clearly  as  might  be.  As  a  Crewe  railway-man  once 
put  it  to  us,  "  India  doesn't  do  thc  working-man 
anything  like  as  much  good  as  the  Post  Office  ". 
Saturday's  banner  was  another  aspect  of  this  same 
view  ;  and  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  Empire  if  several 
thousands  of  Londoners  are  seized  with  the  idea  that 
the  Navy  is  no  good  to  the  London  working-man. 

We  are  convinced  that  public  opinion  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  wish  these  works  to  be  kept  going,  and 
that  .£,80,000  a  year  would  not  be  too  great  a  price  for 
it  If  Parliament  were  sitting  the  greatest  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  save 
the  situation.  Cannot  the  Admiralty  even  now  place 
at  least  some  small  order  which  would  keep  the  works 
going  and  the  staff  together  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  thus  give  the  House  a  chance  of  expressing  its 
views.-' 


HOME  RULE    VXD  THE  FI.W'N  A. 

TT  AS  the  romantic  conception  of  Irish  nationalitv 
J-  J-  which  John  Mitchell  taught  to  the  men  of  '48  and 
John  O'Leary  to  the  Fenians  of  the  'sixties  still  any  hold 
in  Ireland?  The  question  is  not  inapt  now,  with 
Mr.  John  Redmond  preaching  of  a  Union  of  Hearts  to 
his  English  audiences  and  Madame  Marcievicz  plaving 
at  rebellion  in  Dublin  with  her  bov  scouts,  the 
r  lanna  — 

"  Hark  to  the  tramp  of  the  young  guard  of  Eire  ! 
Firm  is  each  footstep,  erect  is  each  head  ! 
Soldiers  of  freedom  unfearing  and  eager 
To  follow  the  teachings  of  her  hero  dead." 


The  nationalism  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  move- 
ment has  little  in  common  with  the  nationalisation 
of  a  John  Mitchell  or  an  O'Leary.  We  have  read 
how  O'Leary  joined  the  Fenian  movement  with  no 
hope  of  success,  but  because  he  believed  such  a 
movement  good  for  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  ;  and  how  he  took  his  long  imprisonment 
without  complaining.  This  is  not  the  mood  in  which 
present-day  patriots  enter  the  service  of  Messrs.  John 
Redmond  and  Dillon  to  light  on  the  "  floor  of  the 
House  "  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  Unionists  should  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  politico-agrarian  agitation  and 
more  independent  manifestations  of  national  or  even 
purely  anti-English  feeling.  The  Young  Irelanders  and 
the  Fenians  proper  were  moved  by  a  genuine  hatred  of 
England  which  was  not  altogether  political,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  their  irreconcilability.  As  for  the 
Parliamentarians,  we  do  not  say  that  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable to  the  British  connexion — we  do  not  know 
which  of  Mr.  Redmond's  "  Two  Voices  "  to  believe — 
but  undoubtedly  they  have,  whilst  professing  to  aim  at 
a  constitutional  object,  used  the  illegitimate  weapons 
furnished  them  by  thc  extremists.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  they  were  indicted  in  the  first  instance  not 
only  by  the  Irish  Unionists,  but  also  by  the  original 
Home  Rulers  (Isaac  Butt's  party)  and  by  the  original 
Fenians.  Parnellism,  as  Parnell's  biographer  has 
admitted,  found  its  driving  force  in  "  neo-Fenianism  ", 
the  uglier  elements  of  thc  physical  force  party,  the 
Invincibles  and  the  rest  whom  the  Brotherhood  had 
disowned.  How  to  foster  "  neo-Fenianism  "  as  a 
reserve  and  subordinate  force,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
check  any  revival  of  a  "  republican  "  movement  which 
must  be  destructive  to  themselves — this  has  been  the 
problem  of  all  Parnell's  successors.  It  is  the  conten- 
tion of  Irish  Unionists  to-day  that  Ireland  is  now 
loyal;  that  is,  she  wishes  to  preserve  in  her  own 
interests  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
even  the  Home  Rule  demand  is  largely  artificial. 
Thev  hold  too  that,  in  view  of  continued  if  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  manufacture  disloyalty,  the  grant  of  Home 
Rule  will  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  capitulation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  therefore  be  disas- 
trous to  Imperial  prestige.  To  say  that  Ireland  is 
loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  but  that  a  self-governed 
Ireland  must  menace  that  Empire  continually,  is  not 
really  to  state  too  extreme  a  paradox. 

Irish  Unionists  do  not  regard  the  "  National  Boy 
Scouts  "  as  an  Imperial  danger;  nor  do  we.  But  they 
are  entitled  to  ask  Mr.  John  Redmond,  as  titular  leader 
of  the  Irish  race,  some  awkward  questions  concerning 
this  young  body.  Shall  the  boys,  in  the  event  of  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Parliament  upon  College  Green, 
go  down  to  history  as  "  Redmond's  Volunteers  "?  Or 
will  they  be  disarmed,  and  will  their  honorary  Colonel 
be  given  by  Mr.  Redmond  a  taste  of  the  martyrdom 
for  which  she  has  sought  vainly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Castle?  We  gather,  however,  from  a  study  of  Madame 
Marcievicz 's  organ,  "  Irish  Freedom  ",  that  her  boys 
will  not  be  content  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1782. 
They  have  a  larger  task  in  view  than  the  mere  liberating 
of  Mr.  Redmond's  subordinate  Legislature  from  the 
shackles  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  it  in  Mr.  BirrelPs 
Bill.  "  Sinn  Fein  "  defined  the  unalterable  national 
demand  in  the  words,  "  The  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  "  ;  but  the  "  Sinn  Feiners  "  were  after  all 
mere  pragmatists,  and  their  policy  was,  like  M.  Berg- 
son's  philosophy,  just  a  method.  The  "  Fianna  " 
take  their  stand  on  principle.  They  are  republicans, 
and  have  promised  Madame  Marcievicz  to  work  for  the 
complete  independence  of  Ireland.  "  Irish  Freedom  " 
reprints  from  the  suppressed  "  United  Irishman  "  of  '48 
some  articles  by  its  editor,  John  Mitchell — a  writer  of 
individual  force  and  style.  This  is  the  "  mighty, 
passionate  struggle  of  a  nation  hastening  to  be  born 
into  new  national  life,  in  the  which  unspeakable  throes 
all  the  parts  and  powers  and  elements  of  our  Irish 
existence,  amidst  confusions  enough  and  saddest  jost- 
lings  and  jumbling,  are  all  inevitably  tending,  however 
unconsciously,  to  one  and  the  same  illustrious  goal — 
1  not  a  local  Legislature — not  a  golden  link  or  a  patch- 
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work  Parliament  or  a  College  Green  Chapel  of  Ease  to 
S.  Stephen's — but  an  Irish  Republic,  one  and  in- 
divisible "  !  John  Mitchell  meant  business,  but  so  do 
the  Fianna.  Their  chief  triumph  so  far  occurred 
during-  the  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  this  summer, 
when  they  successfully  dared  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  to  meet  the  King,  and  got  their  cakes  and 
ginger-ale  like  the  little  loyal  children,  but  at  Madame 
Marcievicz's  expense.  Madame  Marcievicz,  the 
successor  of  Madame  Maude  Gonne,  is  an  Irish- 
woman, notwithstanding  her  name,  and  of  distinguished 
family.  It  appears  that  she  equipped  the  Fianna  as  a 
rival  body  to  General  Baden-Powell's  Boy  Scouts. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  turn  the  persistent  military 
instincts  of  the  Kelt  into  an  Irish  channel.  Certainly 
we  cannot  regard  this  movement  as  the  "  manifesta- 
tion of  a  mighty  passionate  struggle  of  a  nation 
struggling  to  be  born".  But  it  is  evident  that  with 
Home  Rule  such  societies  as  the  Fianna  would  be  able 
to  make  a  considerable  nuisance  of  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  their  activities. 


NEW  YEAR  COCKADOODLING. 

T^VR.  CLIFFORD  ainsi  le  veult.  The  aspirations 
of  democracy — that  fissiparous  system  under 
which  every  adult,  however  vicious  or  foolish,  counts  as 
one,  that  bare  and  level  plain,  as  a  Liberal  statesman 
called  it,  where  every  ants'  nest  is  a  mountain  and  every 
thistle  a  forest  tree — have  been  sealed  with  the  approval 
and  benediction  of  "  the  greatest  living  Free  Church- 
man "  in  the  kind  of  New  Year  speech-from-the-throne 
with  which  he  is  wont  to  review,  urbi  et  orbi,  the 
achievements  of  the  twelvemonth  past.  "  The  soul  of 
the  world  ",  he  tells  us,  "  aspires  and  yearns  for  the 
highest  and  the  best."  Dr.  Clifford  is  the  soul  of 
British  Nonconformity,  Nonconformity  is  the  soul  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  Liberal  party  is  the  soul  of  England — 
the  other  Englishmen  have  no  soul — and  Liberal  Eng- 
land is,  or  would  be  but  for  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  soul 
of  the  world.  All  these  souls  are  panting  for  "  right- 
eousness ".  They  long  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  India  to  the  ryot  and  baboo.  They  burn  to  place  Mr.. 
Balfour  and  the  scullerymaid  on  an  exact  voting  level — 
"  the  only  true  basis  of  suffrage  ",  Dr.  Clifford  main- 
tains, "  is  citizenhood  that  is  absolutely  neutral  towards 
sex  ".  They  have  an  intense  and  holy  passion  for 
Home  Rule,  for  the  secularising  of  religious  property, 
but  above  all  for  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Asquith's  party  at 
the  next  General  Election.  Dr.  Clifford  declared  the 
other  day  that  he  never  preached,  or  would  preach,  a 
party  politiral  sermon.  He  has  kept  his  word.  He 
delivers  politiral  harangues  in  the  pulpit  instead. 

Government  throughout  the  world,  Dr.  Clifford  pro- 
claims, has  entered  upon  a  new  and  glorious  birth. 
China  is  shortly  to  become,  a  republic.  Portugal  is 
faithful  to  the  democratic  ideal.  Dr.  Clifford  has,  of 
course,  visited  the  official  regicide  museum  in  Lisbon 
or  studied  the  obscene  and  atheist  literature  which  the 
Portuguese  Liberal  press  pours  forth.  But  the  greatest 
triumph  is  at  home.  It  is  true  that  the  monarchy  is 
not  quite  abolished  yet  in  England — it  is  only  reduced 
to  a  humiliated  cypher.  But  there  is  another  real  King 
of  England — the  "  Daily  New  s  "  suppresses  this  obser- 
vation—one of  "  matchless  skill,  brilliant  statesman- 
ship, prodigious  labour,  unfailing  tact,  winsome  cour- 
tesy, fearless  (  ourage,  unrelaxed  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
true  Christian  principles  ",  a  monarch  who  rules  bv  the 
grace  of  the  People  never  mind  about  the  feelings  of 
the  other  people — "  Lloyd  George  the  hirst  ".  What 
Can  the  Dean  of  S.  F'aul's  mean  by  saying  that  we  must 
Very  seriously  discount  some  of  tin-  hopes  that  have  been 

bath  upon  the  assumed  Law  of  Progress,  or  that  wt 

stand  at  the  centre  of  an  impenetrable  gloom? — but  it 
was  that  effervescing  optimist,  Dr.  Scott  If. .Hand,  not 
the  gloomy  Dean,  who  spoke  thus.  Have  not  the  Lords 
been  crushed,  is  not  the  Insurance  \,  t  a  "glorious 
advance  in  civilisation,  and  are  not  the  People's  partv 
in  power?      Dr.  Clifford  ended,  the  "  Daily  News  " 


records,  "on  a  high  and  inspiring  note  ".  Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  !  What  to  thoughtful  men  is  the  eclipse  of 
things  lovely  and  of  good  report  by  the  shadow  of 
triumphant  philistinism  is  to  the  sciolist  prophet  of 
Westbourne  Park  Chapel  a  rising  sun  to  be  worshipped 
with  shrill  crowing  and  flapping  of  wings. 

But  there  are  certain  flies  in  Dr.  Clifford's  ointment. 
The  Liberal  party  has  not  even  yet  established  and 
endowed  Protestant  undenominationalism  throughout 
the  whole  land  under  State  patronage  and  control,  or 
relieved  all  "  civil  servants  "  engaged  in  teaching  from 
the  requirement  of  religious  qualifications.  "  Let  the 
Government  take  heed  !  Justice  will  sooner  or  later 
avenge  itself  on  those  who  neglect  it. ' '  The  Govern- 
ment have  confined  themselves  to  administrative  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  schools,  as  in  the  Swansea  case, 
but  have  not  grasped  the  nettle  of  legislation.  Even 
more,  however,  does  Dr.  Clifford  "  shudder  "  when  he 
thinks  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  the  cat's- 
paw  of  France  in  Morocco  and  of  Russia  in  Persia  He 
is  "  hot  with  scorn  "  at  its  attitude.  Doubtless  the 
Cabinet  contains  some  aristocratic  elements  which  the 
people,  in  its  passion  for  righteousness,  will  eventually 
get  rid  of,  and  yet — does  the  memory  rankle  somewhere 
in  Dr.  Clifford's  soul? — it  was  none  other  than  King 
Lloyd  George  the  first  who  last  summer  very  nearly 
precipitated  the  World-War.  "Lord",  prayed  a 
preacher  lately  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  "  take  out  of 
my  heart  everything  that  is  not  democratic."  Can  it  be 
that  Britain's  uncrowned  sovereign  retains  in  his  heart 
some  infection  of  patriotism,  and  that  the  glorious  past 
of  these  islands  is  not  to  him  mere  dirty  linen? 

Parker  of  the  City  Temple  used  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  smug  dissenting  optimism  and  cheap  panegyric 
of  democracy,  but  Dr.  Clifford  outshines  him  in  the  same 
line.  Those  who  admire  that  kind  of  thing  are  fond 
of  evening  it  with  the  role  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
who  are  popularly  imagined  advanced  radicals  and 
progressists.  In  fact  they  were  old-fashioned  Con- 
servatives who  denounced  the  selfish  plutocratic  luxury 
and  cosmopolitan  effacement  of  landmarks  brought 
in  by  the  new  era,  and  looked  back  wistfully  to  days  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  duty  and  godliness.  The  hateful 
features  of  modern  economic  life  which  Dr.  Clifford  calls 
on  Liberalism  to  extirpate  are  themselves  the  offspring 
of  the  industrial  and  Liberal  movement  of  a  century  ago, 
which  supplanted  the  "  feudal  "  basis  of  society  by  cut- 
throat competition  and  a  nexus  between  man  and  man  of 
cash-payment.  Exeunt  the  noble  and  the  squire,  enter 
the  cosmopolitan  financier  and  the  close-fisted  employer. 
Dr.  Clifford  flouts  the  Enclosure  Acts,  which  "  broke 
up  the  social  structure  of  England  ".  But  those  Acts 
were  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy.  Liberalism  has  made  its  bed 
and  must  lie  on  it.  "  Democracy  ",  said  Montesquieu, 
"  is  like  the  grave;  it  takes  away  but  never  restores." 
Dr.  Clifford  hears  the  voice  of  heaven  speaking  through 
the  voice  of  the  people.  Well,  the  Inquisition  and  Jew- 
baiting  were  highly  popular;  so  was  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  so  was  the  coercion  of  the 
Colonics  under  George  HI.  Dr.  Clifford's  glib  and 
unctuous  satisfaction  with  the  present  trend  of  demo- 
cracy mav  change  its  note  hereafter.  And  it  is  odd 
that  a  minister  of  religion  finds  nothing  to  suggest  dis- 
quietude in  all  this  passion  for  humanitarian  "  righteous- 
ness ",  which  is  obviously  to  a  large  extent  becoming 
a  substitute  for  and  rival  to  Christianity,  niaUing  man 
the  measure  of  all  things,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
material  needs  the  goal  and  fulness  of  living.  For 
the  moment  dissenting  Puritanism  and  rationalistic 
Liberalism  run  amicably  in  the  same  shafts.  Hut  the 
Pliritafl  is  alreadv  running  down  the  strep  place.  If 
Dr.  Clifford  rcallv  thinks  that  Kngland  wails  every 
New  Year  to  read  his  allocution,  he  should  at  leasi  try 
to  sec  things  gravely  and  thought  I  ully.  Bui  thru  he 
might  not  see  eye  If)  eye  with  King  Demos.  We  wonder 
bow  this  cheap  drivel  we  get  year  by  year  from  Nottcon* 
formist  political  priests  strikes  <  anon  flrnson,  their 
champion.  Birds  of  a  feather  may  Heck  together,  but 
not,  we  should  have  thought,  birds  of  |  totally  different 
feather. 
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THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Markets  have  started  the  year  cheerfully. 
The  volume  ol  public  business  has  not  shown  any 
<  en  appreciable  increase,  but  there  has  been  a  promis- 
ing inquiry  in  several  departments  which  may  develop 
into  a  real  demand  for  shares.  The  release  of  dividend 
and  interest  money  in  the  first  lew  days  of  the  month 
provided  support  for  investment  stocks,  and  Consols 
derived  benefit  from  the  prospect  <>l  further  purchases 
on  behalf  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Home  Railway  prior 
charges  and  preference  stocks  have  been  bought  to 
some  extent,  but  the  ordinary  and  deferred  stocks  have 
failed  to  make  much  headway,  although  it  is  still 
gcnerallv  believed  that  the  labour  disputes  will  be  settled 
by  compromise  in  due  course.  The  announcement  of 
the  revision  of  excursion,  tourist  and  week-end  fares 
has  had  very  little  effect  on  quotations.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Underground  stocks  which  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  amalgamation  with  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  have  been  in  good 
demand.  This  applies  particularly  to  I  nderground 
Electric  income  bonds  and  shares,  Districts  and  Metro- 
politans ;  but  there  has  also  been  an  inquiry  for  Central 
Londons  and  Bast  Londons.  Some  official  announce- 
ment concerning  the  proposed  London  traffic  combine 
has  been  expected  daily,  but  so  far  the  only  movement 
in  the  direction  of  amalgamation  is  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  I  nderground  Electric  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  articles  of  association  so  as  to  permit 
the  company  to  carry  on  business  as  omnibus  and  cab 
owners.  Although  an  early  statement  from  Spever  and 
Co.  regarding  the  amalgamation  has  been  expected, 
some  authorities  in  close  touch  with  omnibus  matters 
declare  that  the  scheme  is  presenting  several  difficulties 
v\  hich  may  take  some  time  to  overcome.  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  state  of  affairs,  the  market  appears 
to  be  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  considered  quite  certain  that 
a  fusion  of  the  L.G.O.  and  L'nderground  interests  will 
eventually  be  carried  through. 

The  popularity  of  shipping  shares  has  extended  to  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
(the  Morgan  Shipping  Trust),  which  has  been  bought 
from  Liverpool  and  Amsterdam  in  the  belief  that  even 
that  waterlogged  concern  must  benefit  from  the  trade 
conditions  which  have  brought  increased  profits  to  other 
shipping  enterprises.  Among  other  favoured  stocks  in 
the  Miscellaneous  department,  Marconi  issues  have  re- 
ceived further  attention,  the  preference  shares  being  in 
demand  because  they  rank  pari  passu  with  the  ordinarv 
shares  for  dividends  after  the  latter  have  received  10  per 
cent,  in  any  year.  The  strength  of  Marconis  is,  how- 
ever, partly  due  to  repurchases  by  "  shorts  ",  who  find 
the  market  rather  bare  of  floating  supplv . 

In  the  Foreign  Railway  section  Argentine  stocks 
have  been  depressed  by  threats  of  a  general  railvvav 
strike.  The  men  have  seized  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  prospect  of  bumper  harvests  to  put  forward 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  but  the 
companies  have  determined  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  a 
settlement  is  hoped  for.  Meanwhile  very  little  stock 
has  come  on  the  market.  Argentine  North-Easterns 
have  been  especially  weak,  owing  to  profit-taking  after 
the  recent  rise,  inspired  partly  by  the  issue  of  ^300.000 
first  preference  stock  of  the  Entre  Rios  Railway,  with 
which  the  Argentine  North-Eastern  is  closely  associated. 
Leopoldina  stock  continued  its  rapid  advance  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  arrangements  for  the  elimination  of  unfair 
competition  by  the  Central  (State)  Railway  will  be  offi- 
cially sanctioned.  Guayaquil  and  Quito  bonds  have 
suffered  a  relapse  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in 
Ecuador  following  the  death  of  the  President.  Mexican 
railway  securities  have  maintained  their  firmness,  which 
is  based  on  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  countrv. 

American  railvvav  stocks  can  boast  no  special  feature. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  reinvestment  of 
dividend  and  interest  money,  which  aggregates  over 
6230,000,000,  but  some  demand  in  this  connexion 
should  develop  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Canadian  Pacifies  continue  firm,  but  Grand  Trunks  have 
been  sold  on  account  of  the  increased  wages  bill  which 


has  to  be  met  by  the  company  from  the  commencement 

of  the  year. 

One  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  markets  has  been 
the  renewal  of  demand  for  Rubber  shares,  founded  on 
the  strength  ol  the  quotation  for  the  material.  It  is 
understood  that  forward  contracts  have  been  made  at 
prices  considerably  higher  than  those  now  current,  and 
the  outlook  is  considered  very  favourable.  The  rise  has 
been  confined  mainly  to  the  better-class  shares,  as  thc- 
public  is  now  showing  greater  discrimination  than 
formerly  in  its  purchases.  There  has  also  been  a  little 
more  business  in  Oil  shares. 

As  regards  the  Mining  section,  Kaffirs  remain 
extremely  dull,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  not 
a  week  passes  without  some  untoward  event.  The 
reduction  in  the  Langlaagte  dividend  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  omission  of  the  Randfontcin  Central  distri- 
bution, which  the  shareholders  had  been  led  to  expect 
by  promises  made  ten  months  ago.  Rhodesians  have 
been  more  lively,  but  the  publication  of  the  full  scheme 
for  amalgamation  of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Gold 
Fields  (Rhodesian)  Companies  has  not  altered  the 
market's  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals.  As,  how- 
ever, the  combine  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rhode- 
sian mining  industry,  the  more  powerful  arguments  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  arrangement. 

The  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western  Company 
Limited  is  making  a  further  issue  of  ^1,000,000  Four- 
and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Second  Debenture  stock  at  ^"98 
10s.  per  cent.     It  will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing 

2,000,000.  The  company  has  783  miles  of  railway  at 
work  and  is  constructing  some  seventy-four  miles  of 
branch  lines.  The  issue  is  guaranteed  by  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway,  whose  statement  of  net 
receipts  show  a  steady  increase  on  every  year  since 
1905-6.  In  1910-11  the  improvement  on  1909-10  was 
^."185,000,  and  the  second  six  months  of  191 1  show  a 
further  advance  of  nearly  ^60,000.  The  present  issue 
is  intended  to  recoup  the  capital  advances  made  by  the 
guarantor  company.  Harvest  and  trade  prospects  in 
the  Bahia  Blanca  and  North-Western  are  reported  to  be 
excellent. 


CHILDREN'S  PARTIES. 
By  Filson  Yolng. 

T  T  is  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  our  time  that  we 
■I  really  understand  children.  They  have  emerged 
from  the  dark  clouds  of  error  and  misconception  which 
enfolded  them  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  are  now  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  The  fact 
that  we  ourselves  have  survived  the  ignorant  treatment 
of  our  parents  without  being  utterly  warped  and  soured 
is  felt  to  be  due  to  certain  invincible  qualities  in  our- 
selves ;  our  natures  are  beautiful  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of  our  mothers'  care.  Please  God,  we  say, 
our  own  children  shall  run  no  such  risks.  And  yet  it 
is  an  odd  fact  that  many  of  us  discover  the  virtues  of 
our  parents  at  the  same  time  as  we  realise  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  children.  Our  fathers  and  mothers,  we  feel, 
were  exceptional  people  ;  nay,  must  have  been,  or  else 
how — ?  That  their  natures  should  have  survived  the 
terrible  ignorance  of  our  grandparents  is  even  a  greater 
mystery  than  the  other ;  but  the  times  were  different, 
we  feel ;  it  was  easier  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  "  those 
days  ".  Anyhow,  the  cult  of  the  Parent  is  contem- 
porary with  the  cult  of  the  Child,  and  is  of  less  signifi- 
cance ;  for  our  parents  have  a  way  of  surviving  our 
spasmodic  attentions,  and  continuing  on  their  way, 
grateful  and  fatigued  ;  whereas  the  child  can  be  made 
to  walk  in  our  way,  and  to  bear  throughout  his  life 
the  indelible  marks  of  our  wise  or  foolish  handling. 

It  is  a  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  children  of 
well-to-do  people  were  often  in  danger  from  parental 
neglect ;  it  is  at  least  possible  that  to-day  children  of 
the  same  class  are  in  danger  from  a  too  aggressive 
attention.  In  the  dark  ages  of  our  grandparents  women 
of  the  upper-middle  class,  once  they  were  married, 
settled  down  to  a  routine  of  child-bearing,  house-mind- 
ing, and  family-ruling ;  they  gave  up  the  pomps  and 
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vanities  of  the  world  ;  they  devoted  their  lives  to  their 
children ;  and  of  such  great  sacrifices,  reader,  may  you 
and  I  have  been  the  fruit.  But  women  of  that  class  do 
not  now  forsake  the  world  when  they  are  married. 
Rather  they  enter  it,  and  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  adding  to  society  the  indubitable  attractions 
of  the  young  married  woman.  We  are  greedier  of  life 
now,  I  think,  than  we  were,  or  rather  we  are  greedier 
of  public  and  social  life,  and  neglectful  of  those  quieter 
but  far  fuller  and  deeper  kinds  of  experience  that  lie 
behind  dull  veils  of  duty  and  devotion.  But  we  are 
also  becoming  conscientious.  We  know  it  is  bad 
citizenship  to  neglect  our  children  ;  and  since  we  do  not 
propose  to  depart  this  public  and  social  life  on  their 
account,  we  have  to  devise  some  means  of  bringing 
them  into  it.  Hence  the  cult  of  the  child  ;  hence  the 
child-play,  written  for  grown-up  people  ;  hence  the  child- 
book,  written  by  young  bachelor  journalists  ;  hence  the 
child  review,  written  by  eugenically-minded  professors 
with  frustrated  procreative  tendencies ;  hence  the 
elaboration  of  the  children's  party. 

The  real  children's  party  is  one  of  the  happiest  things 
in  the  life  of  a  happy  child  ;  a  party  at  which  there  are 
games,  and  certain  essential  forms  of  food  at  supper, 
of  which  the  most  delectable  are  trifle  and  jam-sand- 
wich. These  may  be  glorified  by  the  addition  of  certain 
elegant  and  decorative  comestibles,  so  that  your  party 
shall  conform  to  the  standards  of  a  small  friend  of  mine 
who,  upon  being  bidden,  asked  "  Will  it  be  a  jelly- 
party?  "  And  the  innocent  and  foolish  games,  at  which 
the  stiffest  and  most  priggish  child  must  grow  hot  and 
unbend — who  does  not  remember  them?  "  Brother, 
I'm  bobbed  ",  dumb  crambo,  cross  questions,  forfeits, 
"  My  master  has  sent  me  unto  you  ",  Russian  scandal, 
Simon  says,  the  stage  coach,  stool  of  repentance — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  delectable  names  that  have 
thrilled  so  many  little  hearts  and  pleasantly  wearied  so 
many  little  bodies,  and  in  so  many  little  souls  consoli- 
dated the  triple  life  of  joy,  giving  pleasure  in  anticipa- 
tion, in  realisation,  and  in  remembrance. 

But  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  191 2.  The  simple 
jelly-party  is  mocked  at — not  by  the  children,  but  by 
the  ciders,  who  do  not  find  it  sufficiently  amusing.  For 
the  feature  of  the  present  child-cult  is  the  discovery  that 
children,  instead  of  being  tiresome,  noisy,  and  untidy 
objects,  are  interesting  and  amusing,  and  have  their 
place,  like  the  Russian  Ballet,  Prince's,  and  costume 
balls,  in  a  wise  and  well-ordered  life.  On  to  the  stage 
with  them,  then  ;  drill  them,  dress  them,  rehearse  them, 
so  that  they  may  perform  for  us.  Now  dressing  up, 
if  played  by  children  for  their  own  pleasure,  is  a  great 
game  ;  but  being  dressed  up  for  other  people's  is  quite 
another  thing.  Hut  children  can  be  used  as  ornaments  ; 
they  are  "decorative  ";  so  instead  of  their  stiff  but 
thrilling  party  clothes,  they  must  be  sent  forth  in  apparel 
from  the  costumiers,  with  swords  and  feathers  and 
trains,  in  which  they  cannot  romp  or  play.  Little 
Willie  Johnson  must  not  be  Willie  Johnson,  but  I'crkin 
Warbeck,  or  one  of  the  little-  Princes  in  the  'lower, 
or  a  babe  in  the  wood,  or  I'eter  Pan,  doomed  to  an 
evening  of  Harricisms  and  Wendy-worship.  Those 
weary  little  Romeos,  longing  to  take  off  their  plumed 
hats;  three  sad  little.  Henrv-the-Kighths,  perspiring 
beneath  their  wadding;  those  embittered  little  Alices  or 

Red  Riding  Hoods,  weeping  because  another  and  richer 
child  has  a  liner  costume  in  the  same  character-  there 
is  no  pit v  for  them;  they  are  no  longer  players  but 
performers,  making  their  contribution  to  the  craze  for 
amateur  pageantry. 

And  then  there  are  the  presents  sources  of  endless 
hidden  woes  and  heartburnings.  The  cotillon,  or  the 
(  hristmas  tree,  is  crowned  by  elalx>rate  and  expensive 
gifts,  that  cannot  all  be  equally  desirable,  and  that 
therefore  <  atUIOf  fail  to  cause  longing,  envy,  jealousy 
and    disappointment.       Have    people    forgotten  how 

(rightfully  sensitive  children  are  to  anything  like  social 
inequality,  or  how  the  darts  of  snobbishness  can  stab, 
that  they  can  thus  multiply  the  occasions  of  them?  A 

child  who  cannot  give  to  her  friends  s  party  as  "  good  " 
as  she  received,  is  to  some  extent  an  unhappy  child,  and 


to  the  same  extent  a  victim  to  the  selfishness  of  her 
elders. 

What  is  the  result?  A  citizen  of  Manchester,  who 
gave  last  week  a  party  at  which  the  oldest  guest  was 
sixteen,  has  been  complaining  bitterly  ever  since. 
There  was  champagne ;  and  severe  criticisms  were 
passed  by  the  guests  either  on  the  brand  or  the  vintage. 
I  am  not  sure  which  ;  but  I  think  the  grievance  was 
that  he  had  given  them  1904  instead  of  1900  wine. 


"THE  MIRACLE." 
By  John  Palmer. 

THE  production  in  London  by  Professor  Max 
Reinhardt  of  "  The  Miracle  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  theatrical  event  of  the  last  twelve  months. 
I  am  not  writing  this  in  a  heat  of  enthusiasm. 
Fresh  from  the  actual  spectacle  at  Olvmpia, 
despite  the  wonder  of  its  light  and  colour  and 
movement,  I  should  be  writing  with  less  confi- 
dence. Conviction  of  its  greatness  and  importance 
grows  with  distance.  It  is  greater  in  retrospect, 
when  the  small  failures  and  the  uncertain  moments  are 
forgotten,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  thing  attempted 
possesses  the  imagination.  You  forget  that  once  or 
twice  you  found  yourself  unconsciously  putting  the  ques- 
tion :  Has  he  succeeded?  the  mere  asking  of  which 
brings  with  it  a  pitiless  negative.  You  only  remember 
that  there  were  moments  of  unquestioning  acceptance, 
when  you  were  vividly  aware  of  a  great  imaginative 
conception,  formed  of  the  bodies  and  voices  and  move- 
ments of  men  and  women — a  great  dramatic  idea 
expressed  in  visible  pageantry. 

Let  us  dwell  first  on  the  extraordinary  technical  skill 
of  the  producer.  He  had  been  given  a  vast  and  hideous 
building,  containing  a  central  arena,  bordered  on  all 
sides  with  tiers  of  seats  rising  to  the  roof.  He  had 
to  present  a  continuous  pageant  in  many  scenes,  each 
scene  different  in  atmosphere  and  intention.  The 
interior  of  a  cathedral,  a  wooded  hillside,  a  banqueting 
hall,  a  bed-chamber — all  these  scenes  must  in  turn  be 
suggested  to  the  audience;  and  the  producer  had  not  a 
moment  of  leisure  or  privacy  in  which  to  prepare  the 
illusion.  The  cathedral  must  fade  suddenly  in  a 
moment  of  darkness  ;  when  the  light  returns,  where  the 
cathedral  walls  barred  us  in  there  must  be  open 
Country,  through  which  a  robber  Count  may  come 
riding  with  dogs  and  horses  and  men.  For  a  producer 
of  the  school  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree  Professor  Reinhardt's 
problem  would  start  a  vision  of  scene-shifters  and 
mechanicians  working  frantically  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, pulling  down  columns  and  walls,  rushing  in  with 
forests  of  cardboard  trees,  elaborately  setting  forth 
marriage-tables  and  market-places.  Sir  Herbert  and 
his  men  would  insist  that  you  should  see,  not  with 
the  mind  but  with  the  eye;  and  that  what  you  saw 
should  make  it  impossible  for  your  imagination  to  go 
roving  behind  the  gross  confines  of  unlovely  stones  and 
trees.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  these  producers 
to  fill  the  vision,  not  to  direct  it  ;  to  thwart,  and  not  to 
encourage,  the  imagination.  The  method  of  Professor 
Reinhardt  is  precisely  the  converse.  He  plays  with  the 
imagination  as  with  a  familiar,  lie  knows  the  things  it 
will  see,  and  not  see.  He  knows  that,  once  it  is  started, 
il  may  be  guided  whither  he  will  by  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  keep  it  sensitive  to  suggestion. 

He  loses  no  lime,  but  brings  you  immediately  into 
the  cathedral.  The  walls  are  about  you  ;  the  light  is 
cunningly  subdued,  so  that  you  may  be  aware  ol  vast 

spa*  es  and  columns  of  stone  reaching  dimly  away. 
When  the  performance  begins,  with  the  beating  of  a 

great  bell,  the  light  is  so  distributed  that  il  your  eves 
wander  from  the  central  group  they  fall  n.iluiallv  on 
the    stained-glass    windows    through    which    light  is 

streaming  from  outside.  Actually  von  are  never  con- 
scious of  being  in  the  building  yourself  |  nor  do  you 
see  ihe  orchestra  occupying  some  two  hundred  se;its  in 
the  cathedral  and  playing  in  full  view.  Professor  Rein- 
hardt holds  vou  absorbed  in  a  spectacle  taking  plac* 
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in  the  actual  building  in  which  you  sit,  but  imagina- 
tively you  see  the  whole  thing  as  a  spectator  from  out- 
side. Then  the  moment  arrives  when  the  cathedral 
walls  which,  by  merely  leaning  back  in  your  seat,  you 
can  actually  touch  with  your  hands  must  be  forgotten. 
There  is  a  moment  of  darkness ;  the  great  cathedral 
door  glides  open;  a  small  but  "  practicable  "  hillside 
rumbles  in  through  the  opening  ;  and,  when  the  light 
returns,  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  have  vanished. 
Physically  you  can  see  them,  if  you  really  wish  it. 
But  who  would  strain  the  physical  eye  to  discern  in 
the  shadow  something  impertinent  to  the  story  when 
the  producer  has  forcibly  suggested  to  your  imagination 
the  thing  he  wills  you  with  your  whole  heart  to  see? 
Professor  Reinhardt  knows  that,  so  long  as  the  cathe- 
dral walls  do  not  physically  intrude  themselves,  they 
will  not  be  seen.  He  therefore  throws  them  into 
shadow,  darkens  the  lighted  windows  of  stained  glass, 
and  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  arena.  The  scene 
is  now  a  vast  open  space  simply  by  virtue  of  the  small 
suggested  landscape  that  has  been  pulled  through  the 
western  end. 

All  this  is  more  than  evidence  of  Professor  Rein- 
hardt's  technical  skill.     He  has  not  treated  his  problem 
in  this  fashion  simply  because  the  conditions  at  Olympia 
and  the  material  with  which  he  was  working  made  it 
technically  impossible  to  do  the  thing  more  elaborately. 
This  great  plain  lying  between  the  walls  of  a  cathedral 
is  not  a  makeshift.    "  The  Miracle  "  is  a  great  technical 
feat  in  the  sense  that  Professor  Reinhardt  has  moulded 
his  conception  perfectly  to  the  conditions  at  Olympia 
in  accordance  with  which  he  was  compelled  to  work. 
But  "  The  Miracle  "  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  challenge 
flung  to.  the  whole  school   of  producers  who   aim  at 
making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  eye.     It  is  the  most 
splendid  and  forcible  retort  as  yet  delivered  in  London 
upon  the  method  of  production  with  which  we  are  pain- 
fully familiar  at  His  Majesty's  and  other  West  End 
theatres.     It  almost  seems  as  if  Professor  Reinhardt 
had  set  out  consciously  to  disprove  every  axiom  of  the 
naturalistic  school  which  for  years  has  done  its  worst 
in  this  country  to  destroy  in  the  playgoer  all  imaginative 
feeling.    Contrast  Professor  Reinhardt's  robber  feast  in 
The  Miracle  "  with  the  Hampton  Court  banquet  of 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  his  production  of  "  Henry  VIII." 
Into  the  vast  open  space  of  the  arena — always  sur- 
rounded, when  you  care  to  look,  by  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral — Professor  Reinhardt  brings  some  half-dozen 
benches  and  tables,  furnishing   them  no    more  than 
sufficiently  with  service  for  the  feast.     It  would  not 
have  occurred  to  anyone  to  ask  whether  the  goblets 
were  correctly  mediaeval,  or  the  manner  of  the  banquet 
correctly  imitated  from  a  study  of  ancient  tapestries. 
All  you  care  to  see  is  that  a  carousal  is  toward.  Your 
imagination  is  challenged  to  ignore  that  the  identical 
space  in  which  the  robbers  are  feasting  has  already 
served  for  the  open  plains  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
sacred  floor  upon  which  the  Virgin's  worshippers  have 
lately  kneeled.    You  are  challenged  to  be  unaware  of 
the  limelight  men  working  in  full  view  in  iron  cages 
suspended  from  the  roof.      You  have  to  forget  the 
orchestra  which  is  blowing  and  thrumming  under  your 
eyes  not  a  hundred  yards  away.    You  have  to  be  entirely 
oblivious  that  you  yourself  are  actually  in  the  building 
upon  the  floor  of  which  the  robbers  are  roaring  and 
feasting.   The  producer  knew  that  none  of  these  things 
would  matter  in  the  least,  if  only  you  came  to  him  as 
to  a  man  of  art  whose  calling  it  was  to  quicken  and 
impress  his  idea  upon  your  imagination.   He  knew  vou 
would  see  what  you  were  prepared  to  see,  so  long  as 
the  things  you  were  not  prepared  to  see  were  not  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  you.    He  used  his  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  your  imagination  would  work  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  he  used  his  technical  artist's  knowledge 
in  the  estimation  of  distances  and  the  effect  of  light, 
so  that  the  working  of  your  imagination  might  proceed 
unhindered  by  merely  physical  obstacles. 

That  the  whole  of  this  play,  with  its  varied  scenes, 
should  be  enacted  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
itself  is  not  only  technically  right  and  imaginatively 
congruous.    It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  dramatic 


conception.  The  story  of  "  The  Miracle  "  unfolds  one 
of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  dramatic  themes,  which, 
whether  we  speak  of  it  in  the  language  of  prophet  or 
poet  or  seer,  is  ever  the  same — the  struggle  between  the 
demons  of  good  and  evil  for  the  possession  of  a  human 
soul.  When  in  "  The  Miracle  "  the  nun  goes  out  into 
the  world  it  is  dramatically  right  that  through  all  the 
scenes  of  her  terrible  passage  we  should  be  subcon- 
sciously aware  that  the  cathedral  walls  are  still  about 
her.  They  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  the  stormy 
interval  is  a  dream,  in  the  illimitable  sense  that  the 
solid  earth  has  often  faded  to  a  dream  in  the  vision 
of  poets  and  thinkers.  The  mere  physical  presence  of 
the  cathedral  walls  lends  a  unity  to  the  play,  though 
we  are  not  actively  aware  of  them  when  the  story 
requires  us  to  forget.  The  Spielman  is  for  ever  present ; 
the  cathedral  walls  stand  firmly  from  scene  to  scene; 
a  human  soul  goes  upon  the  eternal  venture — these  are 
the  three  dramatic  elements  persistent  in  the  spectacle 
from  first  to  last.  The  rest  is  a  pageant  of  mortal  life, 
framed  in  a  scene  with  darkness  before  and  after. 

I  have  hinted  that  "  The  Miracle  "  is  not  perfectly 
a  dramatic  success.  To  go  into  the  reasons  of  this 
would  inevitably  bring  me  to  write  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
and  the  "  Ueber-marionette  "  ;  and  of  a  theory  of  drama 
just  put  forward  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  his  preface 
to  a  very  beautiful  new  edition  of  his  plays.  I  must 
return  to  the  subject  in  another  artic  le. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

TD  EGARDIXG  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  as  a 
J-^-  composition,  we  recognise  its  rambling  passages 
and  irrelevancies,  we  see  that  the  Academy,  loaded  up 
with  more  loans  than  they  really  wanted,  went  on 
hanging  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  way,  much  in  fact 
as  Edwin  Abbey  went  on  painting.  None  the  less  this 
Exhibition  strikes  fine  notes  and  makes  emphatic 
points.  Of  these  the  finest  and  the  most  pronounced 
come  from  the  British  School,  though  there  are 
Italian  and  Dutch  pictures  of  great  interest.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hcseltine's  "  Virgin  and  Child  with 
S.  John  ",  ascribed  to  Botticelli  (where  the  learned  no 
doubt  would  say  Amico  di  Sandro),  is  a  piece  of  great 
tenderness  and  austere  beauty.  The  large  landscape 
next  it  signed  "  Bellini  "  is  very  interesting,  and  next 
that  again  the  Andrea  Mantcgna  with  its  unswerving 
intensity  and  mystic  fervour  is  arresting.  Others 
there  are,  too — the  remarkable  A.  van  Ostade,  No.  73, 
an  early  example  dated  1636;  the  fresh  and  amusing 
No.  83  by  Ledru,  a  keen,  naive  Da  vidian  of  whom 
most  of  us  are  quite  ignorant ;  the  authentic  signed  and 
dated  Juan  del  Mazo,  painted  six  years  after  his  great 
master's  death  (lent  from  the  Castle  Howard  Collec- 
tion), and  the  Portrait,  No.  79,  by  Nicolas  Brenet,  all 
are  important  from  some  aspect.  But  what  gives  the 
show  a  sense  of  continuity  and  composition  is  its 
collection  of  British  masters. 

They  make  a  heartening  display,  and  even  though 
certain  of  the  Stuart  pictures  are  quite  misunderstood, 
and  for  the  most  part  badly  chosen  and  ill-cared  for, 
the  Academy  has  given  us  an  exhibition  to  put  us  deeply 
in  its  debt.  The  time  will  come  when  our  Stuart  por- 
traits will  be  more  justly  recognised  ;  when  Lely's  real 
value,  for  instance,  and  Dobson's  identity  will  cease  to 
be  so  vague.  The  portrait  ascribed  to  Dobson,  No.  120, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  essentially  English  painter, 
but  is  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  copy  of  a  Van  Dyck.  The 
large  group  from  Ditchley,  representing  James  Duke  of 
York,  his  wife  and  children,  which  exists  in  variants 
in  two  other  private  collections,  is  not  Lely's  but 
Jacob  Huysmans'  (or  Houseman,  as  he  was  called  in 
England).  So  Mr.  Carline's  "Young  Widow", 
No.  85,  ascribed  to  Lely,  is  by  Gerard  Soest,  and  an 
interesting  specimen  of  that  painter's  early  work.  To 
conclude  this  list  of  Stuart  portraits  that  are  obvious 
evidence  of  our  general  vagueness,  the  "  Nell  Gwynne  " 
(?)    from    Livermere    Park,    No.    135,  "originally 
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inherited  from  Baptist  Wray  "  (sic)  and  assigned 
to  Kneller,  is  but  a  Lely  studio  piece,  probably 
by  William  Wissing.  Lord  Barnard's  Lely  pictures, 
"Louise  de  Querouaille  "  and  "Lady  M.  Sackville  " 
are  so  badly  cared  for  as  to  make  a  just  verdict  difficult. 
The  former  I  should  say  is  by  the  hand  we  recognise 
in  the  Portrait  Gallery  "Nell  Gwyn  ",  the  latter  by 
Lely  himself.  Lord  Dillon's  "  Barbara  Villiers  ",  as 
one  can  see  now  it  hangs  in  a  strong  light,  needs 
cleansing  from  its  varnish  to  reveal  what  a  master  of 
colour  and  superb  painting  Lely  was. 

A  little  more  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  this 
show  of  British  portraiture  would  have  shown  us  the 
continuity  of  Van  Dyck  with  Reynolds.  In  such 
things,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  great  interest.  For 
instance,  a  good  English  Van  Dyck,  an  early  Lely, 
such  as  are  at  Ham  House  or  Syon  House,  two  good 
Knellers  with  a  Michael  Dahl  of  about  1715-1720,  and 
the  chain  had  been  complete.  As  it  is  we  light  on  its 
disconnected  links  at  random,  and  in  one  case  bv  happy 
accident.  This  lucky  chance  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
Hudson  signed  and  dated  1749,  but  catalogued  as 
Reynolds.  It  is  true  that  this  "  First  Earl  of  Radnor  " 
(No.  21),  is  not  a  good  one  or  very  relevant  to 
Reynolds'  formation,  but  it  makes  a  link.  A  Dahl 
would  just  relate  Reynolds'  delightful  little  "  Lady 
Charlotte  Fitzwilliam  "  (No.  8)  to  the  earlier  school, 
as  a  fine  Kneller  (for  example  the  "Lady  Mar" 
in  riding  dress,  at  Alloa,  or  the  similar  portraits  at 
Welbeck  or  Ham  House)  would  show  the  connexion 
of  Reynolds'  "  Duchess  of  Grafton  "  with  Sir  Godfrey. 
For  Sir  Joshua,  like  Rembrandt,  is  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  material  he  found  ready.  What  Rembrandt 
incorporated  from  Pynas,  de  Keyser,  Elsheimer,  and 
others  Reynolds  absorbed  from  the  Kneller  tradition, 
via  Hudson,  and  from  Dahl  and  Gandy.  This  charm- 
ing child  portrait  (No.  8),  with  its  pale  pearly 
greys  opposed  to  delicate  ivory,  incontcstably  owes 
something  to  Dahl's  special  play  of  colour;  this  stately 
"Duchess  of  Grafton,"  with  her  flatly  drawn,  level 
eyes  ;  in  the  masklike  contour  and  modelling  of  her 
face,  in  the  poise  of  the  head  and  the  convention  of  her 
hand,  is  the  Anglicised  child  of  Kneller's  "  Lady  Mar  ", 
or  "  Lady  Cavendish  "  (I  believe  it  is)  at  Welbeck. 

Reynolds'  less  sincere  and  scrupulous  side  is  also 
represented,  not  so  much  in  the  Somerley  allegorical 
figures  as  in  the  "Richard  Burke"  of  1782.  In 
essentials  there  is  no  difference  between  this  portrait 
(and  many  other  Reynolds  of  its  calibre)  and  Lely's  or 
Kneller's  Beauties.  There  are  superficial  differences 
to  help  us  distinguish  Reynolds  from  Lely,  points  of 
costume,  tricks  of  colour  and  painting,  and  of  course 
the  tradition  of  attractiveness  that  alters  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  but  that  is  all.  And  the 
relation  Reynolds  bears  to  Lely  in  this  respect  is  as 
fixedly  maintained  by  their  respective  imitators,  for 
instance  Gardner  and  Wissing.  The  other  day  a  ruined 
example  of  that  very  poor  painter  Gardner  fetched 
£2200,  a  typical  instance  of  what  happens  when 
fashion,  unscrupulousncss  and  ignorance  conspire. 
But  Gainsborough  on  the  other  hand  never,  or  only 
on  unique  occasions,  descended  to  conventional  flattery, 
or  even  vacuity  in  his  Royal  portraits,  hereby  signalis- 
ing his  superiority  to  Reynolds  and  even  Hogarth. 
Indeed  he  is  the  most  incorruptible  portrait  painter  the 
British  School  has  produced,  as  Komney  or  Lawrence  is 

the  least.  Two  curious  portrait!  under  Gainsborough  'a 
name  arc  those  of  "  The  Hon.  Edward  Bouverk  "  and 
the  "Hon.  Frances  Duncombc  "  dated  1773.  Unless 
some  deteriorating  process,  in  the  heads  csperiallv,  has 
affected  their  quality,  one  feels  thai  Gainsborough 
Dupont  had  a  hand  in  them.    How  extensively  Master 

Dupont  is  implic  ated  in  manv  so-called  Gaiiisborouglis 
we  have  not  yet  cak  ulated,  but  we  know  the  Trinitv 
House  portraits  were  actually  in.  hided  in  t|„.  latest 
and  most  expert  book  as  Gainsborough's  authentic 
work,  when  all  t|„-  time  document,  al  tl,e  trinity 
House  prove  they  were  painted  by  Dupont.*    To  much 

'  This  discovery  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  LieachinR. 
'Who  has  made  a  spcchl  study  of  the  portraits  in  his  care. 


the  same  period  of  Gainsborough's  activity  (if  these 
portraits  be  by  him)  belongs  the  Ickworth  "  Earl  of 
Bristol  ",  a  piece  of  consummate  painting  and  fine 
dignity,  and  with  that  sense  of  life  and  wit  Gains- 
borough so  rarely  missed.  Herein  again  he  was 
Reynolds'  better,  seeing  people  with  a  shrewdness  and 
an  inner  sympathy,  now  akin  to  Perroneau,  now  to 
Goya,  where  Reynolds  frequently  saw  them  as  he 
thought  they  "  ought  to  look  ". 

To  Hoppner,  with  a  query,  is  ascribed  "The 
Sisters  "  (No.  115).  This  attribution  is  unduly  modest, 
for  Hoppner  surely  was  incapable  of  the  frank 
childishness  and  charm  these  girls  show.  In  all  his 
days  he  remained  un-English,  and  above  all  things  this 
portrait  is  English.  Hence  we  have  to  look  about 
among  the  lesser  known  English  painters  or  the 
unsuspected  phases  of  the  more  famous  to  find  a  fitter 
attribution.  In  the  meantime  Hogarth's  astonishing 
landscape  of  S.  James'  Park  needs  no  such  investiga- 
tion. Some  people  have  been  inclined  to  question  it, 
ignorant,  apparently,  of  its  pedigree.  They  would 
suggest  obvious  names  like  Scott's,  because  Hogarth 
is  little  known  in  this  large  Venetian  sort  of  vein. 
Dealing  first  with  dry  documentary  proofs,  this  picture 
of  Rosamund's  Pond  (the  favourite  resource  of  suicides) 
was  painted  at  some  time  before  1750,  when  it  was 
engraved  by  Rose.  It  was  at  that  time  in  Mr.  Ralph 
YVillett's  collection  at  Merby  House,  Dorsetshire,  and 
its  measurements  given  as  5  feet  r  inch  by  3  feet 
3j  inches  (they  are  given  in  the  catalogue  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion as  40  inches  by  61  inches).  The  quality  of  the 
picture,  however,  is  more  profitable — its  extraordinary 
depth  of  colour  and  solidity  ;  its  subtle  draughtsmanship 
and  tone.  Some  of  the  little  figures  who  saunter  and 
dally  in  the  shaded  walks  are  put  in  with  the  delicacy  of 
an  English  Watteau  and  the  skill  of  a  Guardi.  And 
though  analysis  may  find  more  pictures  than  one  in  the 
composition,  yet  the  sonorous  richness  of  the  lighting 
and  the  extraordinary  suffusion  of  atmosphere  cover 
this  defect.  Hogarth  indeed  is  a  great  master,  as  one 
who  but  the  other  day  came  across  his  "  Night  "  and 
"Morning",  and  in  this  show  his  "Painter  in  his 
Studio  ",  his  "  Miss  Edwards  ",  and  "  The  Beggars' 
Opera  "  has  no  difficulty  in  endorsing. 

Two  rooms  filled  with  Abbey's  drawings  and  paint- 
ings conclude  this  very  various  Exhibition.  A  notice- 
able property  of  drawings  such  as  these,  in  comparison 
with  those  we  treasure  in  our  Print  Rooms,  is  their 
obvious  preoccupation  with  their  subject  or  anecdote. 
Whereas  an  Italian,  a  Dutch  or  French  drawing  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  "  getting  some  fun  " 
out  of  the  actual  line,  its  freedom  and  resources,  these 
careful  studies  strike  one  as  apprenticed  to  the  story 
that  is  to  be  illustrated,  as  bespoken  and  engaged  bv 
some  conception  not  the  artist's.  Thus  they  seem 
tied  down  to  a  conscientious  transcription  of  material 
the  artist  had  been  commissioned  to  execute,  more  than 
spontaneous  creations  and  suggestions.  However,  I 
must  return  to  these  and  the  equally  conscious  paintings 
at  another  time. 


WITH   A  GENTLEMAN    IN  PATAGONIA 

Bv  R.  B.  Cunning  ha  me  Graham. 

"  1  "  II I S *  is  not  the  ordinary  book  <>l  travels  that  one 
knows  so  well  and  hates  so  thoroughly.  The 
book  of  travels  gives  a  man,  in  many  cases,  an  ample 
s<  ope  to  show  the  entire  measure  of  his  futility,  vul- 
garity, and  narrowness  of  view.  Often  enough  it 
might  as  well  have  been  indited  from  l'e<  khani,  so  little 
does  the  traveller  seem  to  have  seen  in  his  perambula- 
tions of  the  world.  The  artificial  atmosphere,  so 
natural  to  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  in  which  all 
men  are  <  ads,  all  women  cats,  in  whirl)  all  gnld  is  rcalh 
tinfoil,  virtue  but  cunningness  in  nevei  being  caught, 
truth  an  amalgam  of  shuffling  and  ol  pettifogging  lies, 
and  public  opinion  merely  the  reflex  ol  a  leading  article 
in  the  newspaper  in  vogue  in  their  own  circle-,  accom- 
panies their  steps 

•  "  The  Wild*  of  Patagonia."  Hy  Carl  SkottsberR.  London  : 
Arnold.    1911.    15s.  net. 
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Our  author  had  already  won  his  spurs  (or  their  equi- 
valents) in  the  Swedish  Magellanic  expedition  in  1904. 
On  his  return  he  found  that  South  America  iminciblv 
attracted  him,  as  it  has  done  others  who  are  not  scien- 
tists. Darwin  said  that  the  stony  plains  of  Patagonia 
were  more  intensely  burnt  into  his  memory  than  the 
most  gorgeous  scenes  of  tropic  life.  The  picture  that 
he  draws  of  the  lone  camp-lire  between  the  Rio  Negro 
and  Bahia  Hlanca,  the  horses  feeding  in  the  moonlight, 
the  dogs  watching  the  sleepers,  and  he  himself  awake, 
gazing  into  the  embers,  and  perhaps  wrapped  in  the 
frequent  contemplation  of  bis  travels,  is  unforget- 
table. So  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  ad- 
venturous young  Swede  should  also  feel  the  impulse- 
in  his  blood.  W  hen  I  look  back  upon  my  wander- 
ings about  the  Southern  plains,  back  in  the  days  when 
if  a  horse  went  off  without  a  buck  some  friend  was 
sure  to  throw  a  sheepskin  on  his  back,  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure,  I  often  wonder  where  the 
attraction  lay.  It  was,  I  think,  in  being  close  to 
nature  ;  closer  far  than  one  can  get  in  any  quarter — even 
in  the  remotest  Asian  steppe — in  the  Old  World. 

In  Eastern  wilds,  man  never  is  far  distant.  Upon 
the  Patagonian  frontiers,  in  those  days,  one  either  had 
to  take  an  army  or  to  attach  oneself  to  some  wild  Indian 
tribe,  as  Musters  the  explorer  did,  to  penetrate  to  most 
of  the  places  that  the  author  of  this  book  reached  with 
comparatively  little  risk.  For  in  those  days  the  Indians 
still  possessed  the  lands  in  which  they  had  been  born. 
Now,  as  the  author  says,  their  few  descendants  are 
practically  slaves.  Oh  !  villainous  saltpetre  and  at 
least  as  villainous  cant  of  progress,  brought  in  with 
gunpowder  and  gin.  The  book  resolves  itself  into 
three  episodes.  Firstly,  the  author's  journey  with  his 
friends  Halle  and  Mensel  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
the  Straits.  Next  comes  their  visit  to  Juan  Fernandez 
(Alexander  Selkirk's  island)  and  the  adjacent  group. 
Lastly,  and  this  in  human  interest  is  the  greatest, 
although,  perhaps,  to  scientific  men  the  Juan  Fernandez 
visit  had  most  tangible  results,  their  long,  lone  trail 
from  Bariloche  down  to  Sandy  Point. 

No  one,  I  think,  has  drawn  a  better  picture  of  the 
Falkland  Island  scenery  than  has  the  writer  of  this 
book.  Reading  it,  one  seems  to  feel  the  ceaseless  wind 
and  hear  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  sharp,  acrid 
smell  of  the  peat  fires  the  shepherds  burn,  invades  one's 
nostrils  w  ith  its  "  reek  ",  as  we  say  in  the  North. 

What  strikes  one  specially  in  the  writer  is  his  perfect 
lack  of  pose.  He  talks  about  himself  quite  naturally, 
just  as  a  man  who  has  no  eye  upon  the  public  talks. 
We  feel  him  a  highly  trained  professor,  young  and  still 
not  a  prig.  Yet  in  his  nature  there  is  something  fra- 
grant and  boyish,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Scandinavian 
heroes  of  old  time.  He  sees,  as  clever  men  of  every 
nationality  must  sea,  nothing  is  modern  but  good 
science  or  good  art,  esteeming  great  men  of  the  past 
(and  present)  the  real  modernists,  and  that  a  fool  to- 
day is  as  contemptible  as  was  a  fool  of  the  Stone  Age. 
This  attitude  of  mind  provides  a  link  between  his  science 
and  the  art  of  other  men,  often  so  lamentably  wanting 
in  our  British  scientists.  The  following  passage  lets 
us  into  his  mind  more  intimately  than  would  reams 
of  criticism.  "  Port  Louis  is  the  classical  ground  of 
the  Falklands.  Here  Jie  the  ruins  of  the  old  settlement  ; 
here  Charles  Darwin  strolled  about,  here  J.  D. 
Hooker  collected  materials  for  his  famous  Flora 
Antarctica,  here  the  Challenger  anchored.  All  these 
memories  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  a  naturalist  of 
to-day.  and  cast  a  halo  round  the  brown,  desolate 
heath." 

On  reading  the  above  I  wondered  in  what  language 
it  was  penned.  If  by  a  translator,  he  was  a  genius  at 
his  trade.  If  by  the  author,  he  knows  our  language 
wonderfully,  as  well  as  docs  a  certain  South  American 
diplomatist,  whose  name  w  ild  horses  could  not  drag  from 
me.  Ticrra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits,  with  Chiloe,  all 
lie  in  the  same  division  of  the  book.  The  town  of 
Punta  Arenas,  which  in  my  time  consisted  of  a  few- 
wooden  huts  and  a  pulpcria  or  two,  has  now  grown 
into  a  large  place  with  theatres,  stores,  drinking 
saloons,   wealth,    pauperism,    and   all    the   signs  of 


modern  civilisation,  as  progress,  cant,  and  syphilis.  The 
author  goes  ashore  at  Dawson  Island,  sees  the  Catholic 
Salesian  Mission,  and  writes  the  following  lines  : — 
"  Few  of  them  were  pure  Indians;  mostly  they  betrayed 
a  rather  mixed  origin,  a  fact  perhaps  somewhat  re- 
markable at  a  mission  station.  .  .  .  Certainly  they 
(the  priests)  have  seen  to  it  that  the  hitherto  empty  life 
of  the  natives  shall  find  a  real  object  and  a  meaning. 
One  thing,  however,  is  of  little  account — the  Indians 
themselves."  Very  bitterly,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
honest  men  unconnected  with  business  or  government, 
does  the  writer  comment  on  the  position  of  these 
Indians.  He  talked  to  two  old  Indians,  and  asked 
them  if  they  were  happy,  and  received  the  answer, 
"  Once,  once,  there  were  so  many  of  us,  and  now  .  .  . 
all  dead.".  Then  this  mad  Swede — for  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  mad,  as  mad  as  Wilberforce,  Las  Casas,  and 
Colenso,  remarks  in  his  wild,  atheistic  way  :  "  But  all 
around  us  in  the  forest  dozens  of  images  and  pictures 
of  saints  bear  witness  to  the  triumph  of  Christian  civili- 
sation ".  One  can  but  hope  that  someone  who  has 
never  been  in  Punta  Arenas  will  stand  up  boldly  and 
give  the  lie  direct. 

In  the  true  scientific  spirit  the  author  wonders  why 
there  is  so  much  more  interest  in  strange  animals  than 
in  strange  races  of  mankind.  When  the  tribe  of  the 
Yohgans  disappears,  he  says,  no  one  can  possibly  live 
in  their  territory.  "  There,  we,  the  white  men,  are  the 
weaker  race.  .  .  .  Why  arc  they  disappearing?  No- 
body hungered  for  their  country — it  was  for  the  care  of 
their  souls.  .  .  .  The  mission  gathered  them  .  .  .  set 
them  to  read  the  Catechism  and  to  knit  stockings  ". 
Thereupon  the  ungrateful  tribes  of  Indians  languished 
and  died.  "  Mais  quoi  !  ils  ne  portaient  pas  des  hauts- 
dc-chausses. "  In  the  Falklands  the  author  was  the 
first  to  find  out  that  once  the  islands  had  been  a  forest 
of  great  needle-trees,  a  thing  no  scientist  had  ever 
known  before. 

The  Juan  Fernandez  group  is  a  true  paradise  for 
botanists.  In  it  our  author  revels.  He  interviews  the 
last  surviving  sandalw  ood  tree  upon  the  island.  "  Abso- 
lutely the  last  descendant  of  Santalum  fernandezianum 
— beautiful  word,  gory,  as  the  German  professor  said. 
It  is  so  queer  to  stand  at  the  deathbed  of  a  species; 
probably  we  were  the  last  scientists  to  see  it  living. 
We  look  at  the  old  tree  with  a  religious  respect."  Reli- 
gious respect  is  good,  but  it  also  must  have  made  him 
inclined  to  fall  a-eursing  like  one  of  those  personages 
with  whose  scriptural  name  I  should  not  like  to  sully 
the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Besides  these  relics  of  a  pre-commercial  age,  the 
writer  visited  the  tablet  set  up  to  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  mariner  of  Largo,  in  the  East  Ncuk 
of  Fife.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting  as  the  Palinurus 
frontalis,  the  Gunnera  peltata  and  Juania  Australis, 
at  least  to  some  of  us ;  but  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
author  is,  though  he  knows  all  about  the  Hymenophylla 
and  Trichomanes,  that  he  quite  understands  the  East 
Fife  sailor  and  feels  for  him  just  as  if  he  were  a  fine 
variety  of  Marsippospermum  grandiflorum  or  Chilio- 
trichoma.  The  last  division  of  the  author's  travels, 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  the  account  of  the 
journey  from  Bariloche  down  to  Sandy  Point,  a  distance 
of  some  fourteen  hundred  miles.  Here  I  feel  (person- 
all})  on  far  firmer  ground  in  review  ing  what  the  author 
and  his  friends  achieved. 

Truth,  it  is  said,  will  out,  a  statement  that  may  be 
taken  for  anything  it  may  be  worth  in  relation  to  any- 
thing but  Governments,  for  none  of  them  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  spite  of  Latin,  science,  art, 
and  sympathy,  the  author  was  a  "  chapeton  "  when 
horses  came  into  the  field.  That  fact  pierces  right 
through  his  love  for  them  and  manifests  itself  in  the 
same  wav  a  landsman  writing  of  the  sea  is  bound  to 
show  he  is  a  landsman  in  every  line  he  writes.  Per- 
haps the  strangeness  of  the  animals  with  which  he 
had  to  do.  imparted  an  additional  charm  to  the 
whole  trip.  The  journey  in  itself  was  most  ad- 
venturous, and  is  interesting  as.  thirty  years 
ago,  even  the  place  from  which  the  author  started 
was  difficult  to  reach,  and  quite  impossible  from  the 
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Atlantic  side.  Dozens  of  times  I  have  sat  round  the 
fire,  camped  on  the  southern  Pampa,  and  heard  men 
talk  about  the  Lake  of  Nahuel  Huapi  and  others  of  the 
lakes  the  author  mentioned,  just  as  men  used  to  talk 
about  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Yet  this  young  Swedish 
professor,  quite  unused  to  frontier  life,  performed  the 
journey  practically  unarmed,  with  but  three  friends. 
Thus  passes  all  the  glory  of  the  desert,  and  the  earth 
shrinks  every  day  a  little  more.  Few  books  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  read  in  recent  years  are  half  as  inte- 
resting. Instead  of  bloody  records  of  the  butchering  of 
defenceless  beasts  (for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
even  tigers  and  rhinoceroses  are  practically  without 
defence  against  quick-firing  guns)  we  have  an  interest- 
ing account  of  plants,  stones,  natural  history,  and 
scientific  problems,  all  set  down  by  a  young,  well- 
educated  and  adventurous  man.  Not  once  does  he  com- 
plain of  all  the  hardships  that  he  must  have  undergone, 
prate  about  food,  or  talk  of  "natives"  like  a  slave- 
driver.  In  fact,  the  book  reads  like  what  Captain 
Cook's  adventures  might  have  been  had  they  been 
written  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  still  preserved  Cook's 
charm. 

NEW  YEAR  AT  THE  FARM. 
By  John  Halsham. 

THE  lantern  which  had  hung  above  the  stall  in  the 
barn  since  twilight  fell  was  taken  from  its  nail 
at  last ;  long  shadows  of  the  manger-bars,  of  a  horned 
head  and  a  man's  stooping  figure  wavered  up  the  walls 
and  vanished  in  the  hollow  darkness  of  the  roof ;  the 
heifer  that  had  lain  all  day  motionless  and  breathing 
hard  among  the  straw  was  easier,  and  might  safely  be 
left  for  the  night.  The  master  and  the  cowman  came 
out  into  the  yard  together,  stretching  cramped  limbs 
and  for  the  moment  feeling  their  way  like  blind  men, 
their  eyes  bleared  with  watching  by  the  low  light.  The 
cowman,  with  half  a  mile  of  drenched  field  paths  before 
him,  took  the  lantern  ;  the  farmer  crossed  the  yard  and 
the  little  grass  plot  to  the  house  door.  With  his  hand 
on  the  latch  he  stopped  to  listen,  as  a  swell  of  the 
wind  brought  the  sound  of  bells  up  from  the  village 
beyond  the  hill.  It  was  later  than  he  had  thought; 
they  must  be  ringing  the  last  peal  for  the  old  year — 
a  thing  he  had  never  heard  yet  in  all  the  time  that 
he  had  been  at  Crosswaters  Farm.  Neither  Peter 
Yirgoe  nor  his  wife  was  of  the  kind  which  sits  up 
to  watch  the  train  of  the  departing  year,  and  greet 
the  new.  The  work  of  the  farm  was  a  linked  and  con- 
tinuous whole  which  brooked  no  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  calendar  :  the  day's  labours  had  always  won 
the  night's  rest  ;  and  the  morning,  whether  it  shifted 
the  date  of  year  or  century,  would  come  soon  enough 
with  the  return  of  the  inexorable  duties.  But  to-night, 
so  near  as  it  was  to  twelve  o'clock,  he  would  for  once 
keep  the  festival,  and  let  in  the  new  year.  He  would 
be  in  the  fashion  and  meet  it  waking,  like  his  neighbour 
Maclellan  at  High  Beeches,  and  Saunders  at  the 
Lythe,  who  were  wont,  with  other  northern  invaders 
in  that  region,  to  make  a  night  of  it  together, 
or  like  the  people  at  the  Manor-House,  where  they 
always  had  the  servants'  ball.  The  wind  that  was 
sounding  in  the  yew  beside  the  porch  suddenly  lulled, 
and  in  the  silence  the  music  of  the  bells  swelled 
from  a  confused  murmur  to  a  melodious  clearness, 
every  note  of  the  eoursing  changes  distinct,  with 
the  lingering  chords  and  melancholy  over-tones  fleet- 
ing across  the  steady  beat  of  the  tenor.  Peter 
Virgoc,  who  had  been  a  ringer  in  his  younger  days, 
listened  with  head  aslant  to  the  well-handled  peal) 
till  he  heard  the  seemingly  interminable  confusion  of 
the  changes  roll  out  into  the  scale  of  "  rounds  "  again, 
and  then  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  into  the  living- 
room  of  the  house.  All  was  silent  within;  the  air  was 
full  of  a  soft  warmth  and  the  fine  scent  of  the  walnut- 
logs  which,  half  burnt  out,  kept  a  red  glow  among  the 
heap  of  feathery  ashes  on  the  hearth.  There  was 
light  enough  to  show  the  shapes  of  things  in  the  room 
to  anyone  familiar  w  ith  their  places,  to  tOtfc  h  faintly 


out  the  lines  of  the  wall-panelling  and  the  sampler 
frames  and  mourning-cards  upon  it,  the  long  oak  table 
and  the  dresser  with  its  ware,  the  gun  and  the  sheep- 
hook  in  a  corner,  the  high  settle  beside  the  fire.  Peter 
had  left  the  door  half  open  when  he  came  in,  and  the 
night  air,  mixing  its  keen  moist  freshness  with  the 
warmth  of  the  room,  sent  a  little  draught  to  the  chimney 
and  stirred  a  tongue  of  flame  in  the  embers.  The  light 
shone  on  the  old  man's  stooping  figure  as  he  stood 
with  one  foot  on  the  hearthstone  and  his  hand  on  the 
chimney-breast,  showing  such  a  form  of  lean  ungainly 
strength  as  we  figure  Father  Time  under,  an  active 
hardness  which  seems  to  offer  no  hold  to  the  assaults 
of  age  until,  perhaps  in  the  nineties,  it  gives  way  all 
at  once.  The  blue  neckerchief,  the  wide-skirted  tail- 
coat and  high  leggings,  with  straws  still  about  them 
from  the  vigil  in  the  cow-stall,  pictured  the  old- 
fashioned,  well-to-do  working  farmer,  of  a  type  that 
has  almost  vanished  from  the  land.  Peter's  broad  bald 
crown  was  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  thick-curling  grey 
hair  ;  his  face,  ruddy  and  thin-featured,  with  a  high- 
bridged  nose  and  handsome  mouth  and  chin,  had  an 
expression  of  alert  wisdom,  touched  with  a  reflective 
air,  a  sense  of  spiritual  refining  :  such  mixture  of 
elements  is  at  times  to  be  seen  on  the  countenances  of 
the  older  race,  and  on  theirs  alone. 

As  he  leaned  by  the  chimney  the  flame  among  the  logs 
flickered  and  climbed  till  it  threw  a  light  that  reached 
the  tall  clock  in  the  farther  corner,  and  showed  that 
the  old  year  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  run,  a  quarter 
or  thereabouts,  for  they  were  always  very  easy  about 
a  few  minutes  this  way  or  that  at  Crosswaters.  As 
Peter  waited  by  the  hearth  he  took  an  ancient  hour- 
glass from  the  mantel-board,  turned  it  over  and  set 
it  down  on  the  table  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  absently 
watching  the  thread  of  sand  and  the  slipping,  piling 
cone  beneath  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the  symbol  which 
could  trouble  his  thoughts,  whether  they  iooked  1)ack- 
ward  or  forward.  Here,  by  the  hearth  which  he  had 
called  his  own  for  forty  years,  among  the  household 
goods  which  had  come  to  be  part  of  himself  and  not 
mere  belongings,  with  the  ordered  fields  lying  about 
the  house,  the  sheep  and  beasts  in  the  fold  and  the 
yard  under  the  quiet  darkness,  here  he  could  find  little 
room  for  over-anxious  care.  He  was  one  of  those 
people — happy,  they  would  call  themselves,  it  they  ever 
gave  a  thought  to  the  matter — who  have  filled  up  the 
tale  of  their  days  and  have  nothing  left  which  can 
greatly  concern  them  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Thoughts  which  went  beyond  the  bourne,  serene  rather 
than  exalted,  came  often  enough  to  Peter  in  those  hours 
of  busy-handed  labour  whose  monotony  makes  such 
excellent  retreats  for  the  countryman's  mind  to  muse 
in  :  to-night  his  meditations  did  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  time. 

When  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  the  hour  he  crossed 
the  room  and  set  the  door  wide  open.  Tor  a  moment 
it  was  strange  and  a  little  discomforting  to  think  of  the 
house  Standing  open  to  the  world  at  such  a  lime  of 
night,  long  after  it  should  have  been  safely  barricaded 
with  the  ancient  lock  and  the  heavy  oak  spar.  He 
called  to  mind,  as  he  stood  looking  into  the  darkness, 
things  that  had  crossed  the  doorstep,  and  things  that 
were  yet  to  come  in  or  go  out  over  it.  No  great  shock 
of  ill  had  entered  during  his  time  ;  no  bad  news  of  money 
or  lawsuit  lost,  no  breathless  alarm  of  accident  in  the. 
fields,  no  letter  heavy  with  tidings  of  family  disgrace. 
He  remembered  how  his  lather,  the  day  belore  he  died, 
had  walked  in  a  little  giddily,  coming  up  at  noon  from 
the  harvest-field  and  saving  he  would  lie  down  for  an 
Ik. ur  till  his  head  was  better;  the  desolation  of  the  loss 
had  passed  from  Peter's  mind;  what  remained  was  the 
memory  of  the  strangely  peaceful  day  ol  the  funeral, 
the  dazzling  sunlight  on  the  coffin  as  the  white-lux  ked 
labourers  carried  it  through  the  door  and  over  tin-  grass- 
plot  before  the  house.  The  heavv  oak  rail  which  was 
used  t,,  .strengthen  the  turn  in  the  staircase  against  the 
weight  of  the  bearers  as  they  brought  the  body  down 
was  laid  aw  iv  Oil  the  top  Ol  the  brew  -house  rafters,  ;md 
waited  till  it  should  b<-  wanted  again  for  his  wife's 
carrying-OUt,  and  his OWn.      Their  eight  children  had  all 
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gone  out  into  the  world  happily  enough,  as  most 
reckoned;  married,  gone  to  the  Shires,  to  London,  to 
Australia.  Some  ol  them  they  had  never  heard  of  for 
vear;  some  came  back  to  see  them  now  and  then, 
strangely  changed  in  all  their  ways.  The  youngest 
daughter  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  farm  only  so  late  as 
Christmas,  bringing  her  husband,  an  engineer's  fore- 
man in  Kotherhithe,  and  three  of  the  grandchildren; 
and  the  party  had  been  hard  put  to  it  to  endure  politely 
the  third  day  at  Crossw  atcrs.  They  had  gone  ;  all  the 
stir  of  the  two  generations  of  strangers  in  the  house 
had  passed  by,  and  the  place  was  as  quiet  as  it  was 
before  the  first  child  ever  cried  in  it.  She  was  strangely 
changed,  was  Milly  ;  perhaps  even  Lucy  in  Queensland, 
if  they  were  to  see  her  again,  might  not  seem  so  much 
altered.  Lucy  had  always  been  the  old-fashioned  one; 
but  she  had  not  written  for  four  years  now ;  she  would 
never  cross  the  doorstep  again;  nor  would  John,  at 
the  mews  in  Knightsbridge  ;  nor  Harry,  in  the  foundry 
at  Leeds.  And  even  if  some  chance  were  to  bring  them 
home  again,  it  would  hardly  make  any  difference. 
Nothing  to  make  any  difference  could  ever  come  into 
the  house  now  ;  the  count  of  gain  and  loss  was  made 
up,  even  to  the  last  outgoing. 

From  the  firelit  room  the  night  had  looked  pitch-black 
through  the  open  door ;  but  as  Peter  stood  on  the 
threshold  it  showed  light  enough  to  disclose  the  familiar 
shapes  of  the  farmstead  and  the  fields.  A  fine  rain 
was  falling,  but  there  was  a  bar  of  clear  sky  in  the 
south,  where  a  star  or  two  shone  with  broad  soft 
radiance.  Peter  had  begun  instinctively  to  think  about 
the  chances  of  ploughing  the  twelve-acre,  with  such 
weather  holding,  when  the  bells  beyond  the  hill  broke 
out  with  the  clash  which  told  that  the  new  year  was 
in.  He  went  in  and  made  the  door  fast  behind  him  ; 
he  must  get  to  bed  and  make  the  most  of  a  short  night. 
They  would  certainly  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  plough- 
ing first  thing  in  the  morning. 


THE  OWLES  ALMANACKE,  1618. 

OEYEXTEENTH-CENTURY  almanac-makers,  imi- 
^  tating  their  Tudor  predecessors,  were  as  profuse 
in  their  predictions  of  coming  events  and  coming  weather 
as  are  some  of  the  almanac-makers  of  to-day.  Equally, 
the  predictions  of  these  seventeenth-century  prophets 
caught  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  as  fine  sport  for 
their  wits. 

Here  is  one,  "  The  Owles  Almanacke,"  1618.  Readers 
may  learn  that  "It  is  High  Water  at  London  Bridge 
when  the  tide  is  come  in  :  it  is  Low  Water  when  tis  gone 
out. 

"It  is  High  Water  above  London  Bridge  when  the 
prentises  there  dwellinge  plucke  up  buckets  full  to  the 
top  of  the  houses  to  serve  their  kitchins. 

"  The  third  daie  of  the  month  shall  be  a  Good  Daie 
if  not  one  knave  shall  be  found  on  it  in  Long  Lane. 

"  The  eighth  of  the  month  shall  be  a  Good  Daie  if 
all  that  walke  in  Powles  dine. 

"  There  is  a  Faire  Wench  to  be  seene  every  morning 
in  some  shop  in  Cheapside. 

"There  is  a  Faire  paire  of  Gallows  kept  at  Tiburne 
from  yeeres  end  to  yeeres  end. 

"  More  boxes  on  the  eare  shall  be  given  at  Billings- 
gate with  a  good  hand  and  heart  than  willingly  shall  be 
taken. 

"  There  shall  be  more  plucking  of  men  by  the  cloakes 
and  elbowes  in  Birchin  Lane  than  clapping  men  on  the 
shoulders  at  the  Countergates. " 

The  jokes  are  a  little  thin,  but  they  throw  some  light 
on  everyday  Stuart  London.  So  do  the  following, 
aimed  at  some  of  the  trades  : — 

To  Painters. — "  The  ribbes  of  tottring  houses  must  be 
coated  with  a  new  paint  against  the  Christning  of  the 
next  childe." 

To  Carpenters. — "  There  will  be  a  bundance  of  rotten 
doores  in  London.  I  tell  you  many  over-leaning  build- 
ings will  lacke  a  little  of  your  helpe  :  yet  some  of  them 
that  bow  to  my  Lord  Maior  when  he  rides  by  their  front, 


and  that  leane  into  the  streetes  as  though  they  would 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  may  stand  as  they  doe." 

To  Sk  inners. — "The  trotting  Pedler  shall  summon 
up  to  your  shops  an  Armie  of  cunny  skins,  and  picke 
them  out  of  the  counlrey  kitchens  for  points,  pinnes, 
and  all  to  enrich  you.  Every  simpering  Sib  and  coy 
[Catherine  shall  rounde  a  muffe  before  her  as  a  denne  for 
her  fingers  in  frost-biting  weather.  But  you  must  not, 
when  you  espie  an  hard-favoured  Gentleman  with  a 
bugled  cheeke  or  a  chinne  like  a  vizard,  pace  down  row 
with  a  cry  '  Will  you  buy  a  good  face,  will  you  buy  a 
good  face,  Sir?  '  " 

To  Saddlers. — "  Coaches  arc  like  to  have  a  downfalle 
this  yeere  if  the  horses  be  franticke  at  a  side  of  a  ditch. 
Durty  passes  shall  bespot  the  complexion  of  a  velvet 
saddle." 

To  Barber-Surgeons. — "  A  proud  match  at  foot-ball 
shall  send  many  a  lame  soldier  to  your  tent ;  and  a  fiery 
fray  in  Smith  field  shall  bring  many  a  bloudy  combatant 
to  your  shop.  Joynts  shall  be  ill-knit ;  and  Gentles  shall 
cut  their  Fingers. " 

"  To  Taylers,  id  est  To  Limbe-trimmers. — An  ocean 
of  indentures  will  not  serve  you  for  measures  ;  and  as 
much  thred  as  will  compasse  the  world  will  be  stitched 
up  in  a  twelvemonth." 

To  Haberdashers. — "  A  showre  of  rain  shall  put  a 
paste-board  out  of  square  and  order ;  and  a  little  drop 
will  cockle  your  silk." 

To  Dyers. — "  A  good  blaste  of  winde  shall  blow  away 
a  sea-water  greene  ;  and  a  forty  mile  journey  will  banish 
a  garden-violet.  Not  so  much  as  the  Russet-coats  that 
were  wont  to  be  worne  on  Plowmans  backs  as  they  came 
from  the  Lambes-limbes  but  they  shall  this  yeare  have 
a  lick  at  your  dye-pans.  In  a  worde,  sick  men  and 
Dyers  shall  bee  dying  all  the  yeare  long." 

To  Goldsmiths. — "  Every  Jack  will  have  a  jewell  in  his 
eare  that  he  may  defic  the  pillorie  with  a  better  grace, 
A  blew  coat  without  a  Cullizan  will  be  like  Habberdine 
without  mustard.  Every  kitchen  maid  will  have  a 
marriage  ring  as  an  embleme  of  her  good  mans  love. 
Every  busie  wooer  will  present  a  costly  necke  lace  to  his 
lovely  joy,  and  not  a  pin  that  came  not  through  your 
fingers.  Gossips  at  Christnings  shall  helpe  you  away 
with  many  spoones.  Gentlemens  spurres  shall  speak 
false  Latine  :  they  shall  gingle  as  if  they  were  all  Silver 
to  the  heele  when  they  are  Lead  at  the  heart.  Many 
Church-doores  shall  be  opened  with  Silver  keyes  ;  most 
men  shall  climbe  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  silver 
steps  ;  and  tw  ill  be  good  fishing  with  a  silver  hooke. " 

Fishmongers  are  told,  "  A  codshead  will  be  an 
ordinary  dish,  or  a  Dish  at  an  Ordinary  ;  and  red  sprat 
a  good  breakfast  for  a  prentise.  Stockfish  and  Onions 
will  be  a  dish  for  Dutchmen,  and  a  side  of  Ling  will 
make  a  double  brace  of  serving  mens  beards  wag." 

Bakers  are  told,  "  Nurses  this  yeere  shall  crum  their 
Infants  milke  with  your  white-bread  ;  and  a  white  crust 
shall  make  no  more  teeth  bleed  to  fright  little  ones  from 
the  love  of  it." 

To  Butchers  the  comfort  goes  that  "  Grasiers  will  send 
you  their  bigge  bon'd  beeves  upon  trust — if  you  pay 
them  largely  and  keepe  your  day." 

To  Brewers. — "  Every  Market  towne  shall  be  better 
furnished  with  houses  for  Ale  than  for  Almes  ;  Harvest 
men  will  be  as  dry  as  the  Arabian  sand  ;  and  a  dozen 
of  hay-tossers  will  quickly  tosse  down  a  bunge  of 
moisture."  To  Salters. — "Musicians  will  be  counted 
Scrapers  and  crowders  if  they  buy  not  some  of  your 
rozen.  Ships  will  leake  an  they  bee  not  lined  with  your 
Pitche."  To  Ironmongers. — "  Boyes  are  as  like  to 
breake  glasse  windows  as  ever  they  were,  and  that  will 
make  men  speake  for  your  wyres.  Theeves  are  as  like 
to  breake  prison,  and  that  will  make  the  Gaoler  sue  for 
your  iron  to  bolt  them.  All  the  Hobbinols  of  the 
Countrev  shall  arme  their  high  shooes  with  your  metall 
to  encounter  with  London  Stones."  To  Grocers. — 
"  Never  lookc  as  pale  as  your  sugar-loafes.  Your  own 
Prentises  will  yerke  a  clod  of  curranes  currently  downe 
their  throates  ;  and,  it  may  be,  pocket  up  an  injurie  as 
big  as  a  pound  of  suger  to  welcome  a  friend  in  a 
Taverne."  And,  for  a  last  quotation,  the  "  Owle  "  says 
to  "  Chaundlers,"  "  Many  cast  volumes  will  fall  into 
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your  imployment,  your  doing  will  be  so  great ;  but  for- 
beare,  I  pray  you,  to  wrap  your  half-penny  wares  in 
these  leaves  of  mine  !  " 

One  copy,  at  least,  of  "The  Owles  Almanacke  " 
escaped  this  fate. 


A  SHABBY  MAX. 


WHATEVER  subject  was  started,  the  dingy  man 
always  brought  it  round  somehow  to  the  fact 
that  he  once  had  a  supreme  place  in  the  sun.  His 
particular  sun  rose  and  set  every  day  in  a  great  city 
called  it  does  not  matter  what.  It  was  "  The  Sun  and 
Advertiser  ",  and  had  its  origin  in  an  angry  spark  that 
had  blown  from  another  and  bigger  planet  in  that 
system. 

It  was  white-hot  to  begin  with.  Many  eyes  looked 
up  to  it  with  curiosity  and  wonder.  But,  after  a 
time,  suspicious-looking  blots  were  seen  clearly  upon 
it,  and  its  pace  began  to  die  down,  and  many  clouds 
hid  it. 

Experts  in  the  business  could  tell  that  it  was  gradually 
losing  its  population. 

In  the  end  there  is  no  doubt  the  dingy  man  was  in 
supreme  power  every  day  for  three  weeks  in  the  sun. 
He  ruled  there,  till  one  morning  it  was  stone-cold. 
That  was  the  one  great  experience  of  his  dull  life — and 
he  lived  a  very,  very  dull  life  for  many,  many  years 
afterwards  as  a  small  fixed  star.  It  is,  however, 
always  worth  while  having  lived,  if  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks  you  have  driven  the  chariot  of  God. 

8. 


THE  BULL. 


CEE  an  old  unhappy  bull 
w-'    Sick  in  soul  and  body  both, 
Slouching  in  the  undergrowth 
Of  the  forest  beautiful, 
Banished  from  the  herd  he  led, 
Bulls  and  cows  a  thousand  head. 

Cranes  and  gaudy  parrots  go 

Up  and  down  the  burning  sky  ; 

Tree-top  cats  purr  drowsily 

In  the  dim-day  green  below  ; 

And  troops  of  monkeys,  nutting  some, 

All  disputing,  go  and  come  ; 

And  things  abominable  sit 
Picking  offal  buck  or  swine, 
On  the  mess  and  over  it 
Burnished  flies  and  beetles  shine, 
And  spiders  big  as  bladders  lie 
Under  hemlocks  ten  foot  high  ; 

And  a  dotted  serpent  curled 
Round  and  round  and  round  a  tree, 
Yellowing  its  greenery, 
Keeps  a  watch  on  all  the  world, 
All  the  world  and  this  old  bull 
In  the  forest  beautiful. 

Bravely  by  his  fall  he  came  : 

One  he  led,  a  bull  of  biood 

Newly  come  to  lustihood, 

Fought  and  put  his  prince  to  shame, 

Snuffed  and  pawed  the  prostrate  head 

Tameless  even  while  it  bled. 

There  they  left  him,  every  one, 
Left  him  there  without  a  lick, 
Left  him  for  the  birds  to  pick, 
Left  him  there  for  carrion, 
Vilely  from  their  bosom  cast 
Wisdom,  worth  and  love  at  last. 


When  the  lion  left  his  lair 

And  roared  his  beauty  through  the  hills, 

And  the  vultures  pecked  their  quills 

And  flew  into  the  middle  air, 

Then  this  prince  no  more  to  reign 

Came  to  life  and  lived  again. 

He  snuffed  the  herd  in  far  retreat, 
He  saw  the  blood  upon  the  ground, 
And  snuffed  the  burning  airs  around 
Still  with  beevish  odours  sweet, 
While  the  blood  ran  down  his  head 
And  his  mouth  ran  slaver  red. 

Pity  him,  this  fallen  chief, 
All  his  splendour,  all  his  strength, 
All  his  body's  breadth  and  length 
Dwindled  down  with  shame  and  grief, 
Half  the  bull  he  was  before, 
Bones  and  leather,  nothing  more. 

See  him  standing  dewlap-deep 
In  the  rushes  at  the  lake, 
Surly,  stupid,  half  asleep, 
Waiting  for  his  heart  to  break 
And  the  birds  to  join  the  flies 
Feasting  at  his  bloodshot  eyes, — 

Standing  with  his  head  hung  down 
Inastupor,  dreaming  things  : 
Green  savannas,  jungles  brown, 
Battlefields  and  bellowings, 
Bulls  undone  and  lions  dead 
And  vultures  flapping  overhead. 

Dreaming  things  :  of  days  he  spent 
With  his  mother  gaunt  and  lean 
In  the  valley  warm  and  green, 
Full  of  baby  wonderment, 
Blinking  out  of  silly  eyes 
At  a  hundred  mysteries  ; 

Dreaming  over  once  again 
How  he  wandered  with  a  throng 
Of  bulls  and  cows  a  thousand  strong, 
Wandered  on  from  plain  to  plain, 
Up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale, 
Always  at  his  mother's  tail; 

How  he  lagged  behind  the  herd, 
Lagged  and  tottered,  weak  of  limb, 
And  she  turned  and  ran  to  him 
Blaring  at  the  loathly  bird 
Stationed  always  in  the  skies, 
Waiting  for  the  flesh  that  dies. 

Dreaming  maybe  of  a  day 
When  her  drained  and  drying  paps 
Turned  him  to  the  sweets  and  saps, 
Richer  fountains,  by  the  way, 
And  she  left  the  bull  she  bore 
And  he  looked  to  her  no  more  ; 

And  his  little  frame  gr«-w  stout, 
And  his  little  legs  grew  strong, 
And  the  way  was  not  so  long  ; 
And  his  little;  horns  rann'  out, 
And  he  played  at  butting  trees 
And  boulder-stoncs  and  tortoises; 

Joined  a  game  of  knobby  skulls 
W  ith  the  youngsters  of  his  year, 
All  the  other  little  bulls, 
Learning  both  to  bruise  and  bear, 
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Learning  how  to  stand  a  shock 
Like  a  little  bull  of  rock.  .  .  . 

Dreaming  of  a  day  less  dim, 
Dreaming  of  a  time  less  far, 
When  the  faint  but  certain  star 
Of  destiny  burned  clear  for  him, 
And  a  fierce  and  wild  unrest 
Broke  the  quiet  of  bis  breast, 

And  the  gristles  of  his  youth 
Hardened  in  his  comely  pow, 
And  he  came  to  lighting  growth, 
Heat  his  bull  and  won  his  cow , 
And  flew  his  tail  and  trampled  off 
Past  the  tallest,  vain  enough, 

And  curved  about  in  splendour  full 
And  curved  again  and  snuffed  the  airs 
As  who  should  say  Come  out  who  dares  ! 
And  all  beheld  a  bull,  a  Hull, 
And  knew  that  here  was  surely  one 
That  backed  for  no  bull,  fearing  none. 

And  the  leader  of  the  herd 
Looked  and  saw,  and  beat  the  ground, 
And  shook  the  forest  with  his  sound — 
Hello  wed  at  the  loathly  bird 
Stationed  always  in  the  skies, 
Waiting  for  the  flesh  that  dies.  .  .  .: 

Dreaming,  this  old  bull  forlorn, 
Surely  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  he  came  to  sultan  power, 
And  they  owned  him  master-horn, 
Chiefest  bull  of  all  among 
Hulls  and  cows  a  thousand  strong, 

And  in  all  the  tramping  herd 
Xot  a  bull  that  barred  his  way, 
Xot  a  cow  that  said  him  nay, 
Xot  a  bull  or  cow  that  erred 
In  the  furnace  of  his  look 
Dared  a  second,  worse  rebuke. 

Xot  in  all  the  forest  wide, 
Jungle,  thicket,  pasture,  fen, 
Xot  a  fighter  dared  him  then, 
Dared  him  and  again  defied  ; 
Xot  a  sovereign  buck  or  boar 
Came  a  second  time  for  more. 

Xot  a  serpent  that  survived 
Once  the  terrors  of  his  hoof 
Risked  a  second  time  reproof, 
Came  a  second  time  and  lived, 
Xot  a  serpent  in  its  skin 
Came  again  for  discipline. 

Xot  a  leopard  bright  as  flame, 
Flashing  fingerhooks  of  steel 
That  a  wooden  tree  might  feel, 
Met  his  fury  once  and  came 
For  a  second  reprimand, 
Xot  a  leopard  in  the  land. 

Xot  a  lion  of  them  all, 

Xot  a  lion  of  the  hills, 

Hero  of  a  thousand  kills, 

Dared  a  second  fight  and  fall, 

Dared  his  ram  terrific  twice, 

Paid  a  second  time  the  price.  .  ,  E 


Pity  him,  this  dupe  of  dream, 
Leader  of  the  herd  again 
Only  in  his  daft  old  brain, — 
Once  again  the  bull  supreme 
And  bull  enough  to  bear  the  part 
Only  in  his  tameless  heart. 

Pity  him  that  he  must  wake; 
Even  now  the  swarm  of  flies 
Blackening  his  bloodshot  eyes 
Hursts  and  blusters  round  the  lake, 
Scattered  from  their  feast,  half-fed, 
By  great  shadow  s  overhead. 

And  the  dreamer  turns  away 
From  his  visionary  herds 
And  his  splendid  yesterday, 
Turns  to  meet  the  loathly  birds 
Flocking  round  him  from  the  skies, 
Waiting  for  the  flesh  that  dies. 


Ralph  Hodgson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOUTH  AFRICAX  AFFAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

05  Howard  Street,  Ifflcy  Road,  Oxford, 

22  December  191 1. 

Sir, — My  friend,  Mr.  William  Goulden,  of  Egerlon, 
East  London,  South  Africa,  has  forwarded  me  the 
following  communication  which  is,  I  think,  of  some 
interest  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
Colonial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Goulden  says  :  Your  request  for  an  item  on  South 
African  affairs  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  because 
there  is  so  much  in  the  "  melting  pot  ",  and  it  is  never 
safe  to  prophesy  w  hat  will  appear  w  hen  you  take  off  the 
scum  which  rises  to  the  top.  One  can  well  understand 
the  perplexity  arising  in  the  minds  of  those  who  follow 
the  doings  of  our  prominent  Ministers,  comparing  their 
words  and  statements  when  in  the  Old  Country  with 
words  and  actions  at  home.  The  Englishman  is  ever 
the  same  trusting  soul.  Honest  himself,  he  takes  the 
word  of  all  and  sundry  as  gospel,  whereas  the  chief 
trait  of  our  fellow  South  Africans  of  Dutch  origin  is 
"  slimness  ".  It  is  ingrained  in  them  for  generations. 
They  are  masters  in  the  art,  and  the  longer  you  live 
amongst  them  the  more  you  see  of  it ;  therefore  it  is 
w  ith  no  offence  that  we  out  here  cannot  repress  a  smile 
when  we  read  how  you  at  home  are  deceived.  When 
the  gullibility  extends  itself  to  a  man  like  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  there  is  large  excuse  for  the  masses.  In  the 
October  number  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  I  find 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  us.  It  is  a  most  dishonest 
attempt  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  affairs,  under  cover 
of  two  unfortunate  circumstances  which  happened 
outside  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  "passive 
resistance  "  episode  of  the  Transvaal  Indians  is  a  mere 
pretext  for  inculcating  the  principle  of  strikes  and 
boycotting  in  the  Kaffir ;  and  his  pernicious  preach- 
ing has  already  been  put  into  practice  at  the 
instigation  of  his  apt  pupil,  Dr.  Rubasana,  of  East 
London.  The  bump  of  the  "Native  Gentleman's" 
vanity  has  been  unduly  developed  by  his  interview 
w  ith  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  during  his  trip  to  the  Coronation 
and  to  attend  the  Universal  Races  Congress,  where  he 
was  photographed  amongst  the  prominent  members  of 
that  Congress  and  described  as  of  the  South  African 
Parliament  (which  is  an  error).  The  East  London  ladies 
are  greatly  exercised  as  to  reliable  native  domestic 
servants,  and  suggest  giving  characters,  and  a  system 
of  registration,  and  as  few  native  women  can  write,  as 
a  means  of  identification  it  was  suggested  the  finger- 
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print  be  taken.    No  honest  servants  had  anything  to 
tear,  and  the  protection  would  be  most  valuable  to  them, 
as  it  is  very  greatly  needed.    Dr.  Rubasana  associat- 
ing the  finger-print  idea  with  the  passive  resisters  of 
the  Transvaal,  a  class  educated  and  cultured  as  com- 
pared with  the  South  African  Native  ("  Africander  ",  he 
was  described  at  the  Races  Congress,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Dutchman),  said,  if  the  idea  was  carried 
out  he  would  advise  his  people  to  become  "passive 
resisters".     No  sooner  did  he  return  to  East  London 
than  "  strikes  "  in  every  department  of  native  labour — 
harbour,  railway,  and  municipal  stores — broke  out,  and 
now  we  are  threatened  with  a  general  turn  out  of  women 
servants  during  the  Christmas  gala  season.      I  hope 
Mr.   Stead   is   satisfied   with   the  first  fruits  of  his 
inspiring  policy  on  the  inflammatory  material  ready 
to  his  hand.    The  unfortunate  cases  of  Lewes  and  Cole 
bear   a   Rhodesian   and    East  African  interpretation, 
as  well  as  Mr.   Stead's,   and  the  less   he  emulates 
the  unfortunate  Exeter  Hall  policy,  the  better  we  shall 
like  him.    We  are  fully  alive  to. our  difficulties  and  our 
responsibilities  respecting  the  native  races,  and  have 
an  idea  we  know  more  about  them  than  can  possibly 
be  the  case  with  an  interviewer.     If  the  British  public 
would  only  exercise  a  little  more  discrimination  and  be 
more  discreet  in  their  dealings  with   South  African 
natives  when  they  visit  the  Old  Country  our  troubles 
would  not  be  so  acute.    We  read  of  the  young  women 
of  Glasgow,  during  the  recent  exhibition  there,  allow- 
ing the  natives  every  familiarity,  to  the  disgust  and 
dismay  of  South  Africans  who  witnessed  it.     If  you 
realised  what  it  means  when  these  natives  return,  you 
would  not  consider  it  much  of  a  joke. 

Similarly  more  educated  natives  arc  besieged  and 
made  much  of,  and  it  is  utterly  forgotten  that  they  are 
representatives  of  a  nation  but  just  taking  the  first 
step  out  of  barbarism.  Let  these  people  at  home  come 
and  live  on  a  South  African  farm,  and  near  a  native 
location,  and  they  will  know  something  of  the  native 
problem  confronting  South  Africa.  We  farmers  are 
rallying  round  General  Botha,  the  labour  problem  is  so 
acute  in  every  department,  more  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture. If  there  is  one  thing  a  Dutchman  can  do  better 
than  another,  it  is  manage  the  native.  The  grand- 
motherly Exeter  Hall  treatment  has  made  our  difficulties 
more  acute  in  the  Cape  Province,  by  placing  the  native, 
who  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  native  Britons,  on 
a  political  level  with  us ;  so  you  will  understand  the 
knotty  character  of  the  problem.  Still  it  is  to  be  tackled 
next  session.  You  will  also  understand  why  I  resent 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Stead.  I  can  only  repeat,  Hands 
off,  Mr.  Stead  !  Hands  off,  Exeter  Hall  !  Hands  off, 
Downing  Street  !  and  leave  us  to  fight  out  our  own 
salvation. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Fash. 


SICILIAN'  PATRIOTISM, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  S.vi  1  kday  Review. 

23  December  191  r. 

Sir, — I  am  in  the  country  and  have  not  at  hand  the 
review  of  which  Mrs.  Whi taker  complains  in  your  issue 
of  to-day.  I  regret  that  she  should  believe  I  wished  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  local  patriotism  of  the  Sicilians. 
I  may  have  phrased  the  sentences  less  clearly  than  I 
ought,  for  "  in  the  South  "  I  should  have  written  "  in 
the  South  of  Italy  ".  I  did  desire  to  convey  that  there 
was  little  mutual  help  between  Sicilians  and  Southern 
Ital  lans.  Many  of  the  Sicilians  fought,  I  am  well 
aware,  gallantly  enough  in  their  own  island.  Hut  hen- 
is  what  Mr.  Trcvclvan  says  of  them  in  the  book,  my  re- 
view of  which  Mrs.  Whitaker  criti<  ises  (page  115):  "  As 
the  moment  for  invading  the  mainland  drew  near,  the 
recently  enlisted  Si<  ilian  bands,  considering  their  part  in 
the  affair  completed,  began  to  desert  in  hundreds  from 
Messina  and  the  Faro.  Many  of  them  had  fought  well 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  own  island,  but  few  shared 


the  enthusiasm  of  their  Northern  Liberators  for  the  idea 
of  Italian  unity.  In  so  far  as  it  meant  protection  by 
Piedmont  against  the  return  of  the  detested  Neapolitans 
Italian  unity  was  good,  but  in  so  far  as  it  meant  friendly 
dealings  with  the  Neapolitans  it  was  nought.  Now 
that  their  own  island  was  safe  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  Only  Dunne's  regiment  of  six  hundred  and  a 
'  Sicilian  brigade  '  of  eight  hundred  Cacciatori  of  Etna 
led  by  real  enthusiasts  like  La  Masa,  Corrao  and  La 
Porta,  of  whom  the  last  two  were  good  soldiers,  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  army  until  the  end  of  the  Yolturno 
campaign  ".  Mr.  Trevelyan's  statement  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  historic  fact.  Sicilian  "  patriotism  " 
was  of  a  strictly  local  and  limited  quality,  as  is  indeed 
much  "  patriotism  "  in  Italy  to-day. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  members  of  the'  upper 
classes  in  Naples  worked  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bons before  Garibaldi's  arrival  and  after  it;  but  as  a 
whole  the  Southern  Italians  did  little  or  nothing.  In 
some  parts  of  Calabria  the  local  feudal  chiefs  led  on  their 
men  to  help  Garibaldi,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my 
view  that  it  was  then  as  it  is  to-day,  real  patriotism  and 
enthusiasm  for  Italy  as  a  whole  came  from  the  North 
rather  than  from  the  South. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Reviewer  of  "  Garibaldi  and 

the  Making  of  Italy  ". 


"  PERSONAL   LIBERTY  AND   THE  MEDICINE 
MAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  30  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Anyone  reading  Miss  Beatty's  letter  to  you 
would  suppose  that  she  intends  to  imply  that  she  was 
operated  upon  by  force,  she  protesting  all  the  time 
against  any  operation  of  any  kind  being  performed. 
I  remember  the  reports  of  the  action  she  brought  after 
the  operation,  but  do  not  remember  all  the  details  or 
even  whether  she  was  awarded  damages ;  but  these 
are  not  material  points.  What  is  material  is,  that  she 
did  w  ish  to  have  an  operation  performed,  but  said  that 
she  did  not  wish  a  particular  detail  to  be  included.  It 
had  been  impossible  beforehand  to  make  an  exact 
diagnosis,  and  when  the  surgeon  came  to  the  stage  at 
which  this  detail  had  to  be  considered,  he  found  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  included  if  Miss  Beatty's  life 
was  to  be  saved  ;  so  he  included  the  detail  at  his  own 
risk  and  for  her  good.  The  reward  he  obtained  was 
an  action  for  damages.  Miss  Beatty's  case  thus  rather 
demonstrates  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  than 
serves  as  evidence  of  its  being  in  any  danger  from  those 
to  whom  she  and  Mr.  Coleridge  with  such  subtle 
humour  apply  the  term  "medicine  men".  II  Miss 
Beatty  holds  "  conscientious  scruples  against  the 
mutilation  of  the  body  ",  why  did  she  not  die  quietly 
and  refuse  to  be  operated  upon  at  all? 

Miss  Beatty  implies  most  definitely  that  several 
surgeons  claimed  the  right  of,  and  admitted,  operating 
by  force  upon  adults.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
Unqualified  statement  that  they  made  a  practice  of 
operating  without  the  patient's  consent  be  construed. 
This  is  so  nonsensical  as  not  to  require  any  reply. 

Miss  Beatty's  complaint  that  she  was  excluded  from 
treatment  at  twelve  hospitals  is  really  funny.  The 
hourital  authorities  were  doing  just  what  Mr.  Coleridge 

and  she  make  so  much  fuss  about    respecting  her 

personal  liberty,  and  incidentally  avoiding  the  risk  of 

an  action  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
upon  her  receiving  benefits  ol  that  nature. 

What  neither  Miss  Beatty  nor  Mr.  Coleridge  Mem  to 
realise  is  the  fad — perfectly  obv  ious  to  both  medii  al 
man  and  layman  that  when  an  operation  is  advised 
il  is  always  a  question  ol  alternative  li^Us.  Sometimes 
I  practical  certaintv  of  death  without  an  operation  is 
set  off  against  an  infinitesimal  chance  Ol  death  with  a 

great  probability  of  absolut<  cure.    In  othet  cases  the 
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risks  are  more  equally  balanced.  The  practice  of  the 
medical  man,  in  my  experience,  is  to  use  his  influence 
according  to  the  proportionate  risks  Involved.  It  may 
be  that  upon  some  occasions  surgeons  have  operated 
without  consent  having  been  obtained  upon  children 
and  others  unable  to  decide  for  themselves,  when  it  was 
;i  choice  between  certain  death  and  the  risk  of  an  opera- 
tion. I  fear  that  some  might  not  have  the  courage  to 
do  so,  but  I  sincerely  trust  that  any  surgeon  who 
attended  me  or  anyone  belonging  to  me  would  so  act 
under  such  conditions. 

Where  -Mr.  Coleridge  got  the  absurd  idea  that  any 
surgeon  has  ever  claimed  "  that  the  lives  of  the  sick 
poor  are  always  saved  by  operations  ",  unless  from  his 
own  vivid  imagination,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  His 
equally  absurd  statement  "  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
an  organised  violation  [on  the  part  of  medical  men]  of 
the  freedom  of  the  person",  which  is  apparently 
endorsed  by  Miss  Beatty,  is  evidently  not  accepted  by 
many  people,  otherwise  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  any  medical  man  to  practise  without  obtaining 
a  witnessed  statement  in  writing  from  each  of  his 
patients,  giving  consent  to  his  treatment  and  absolving 
him  from  any  liability  with  regard  to  consequences. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Walker. 


"THE   GREAT   MODERN  SPIRIT." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

69  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea  S.W., 
28  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Miss  Cameron,  in  accusing  all  the  members  of 
the  \Y  omen  s  Suttrage  Societies  of  "  arguing  and 
shrieking  ",  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  even 
an  anti-suffragist  can  make  use  of  illogical  arguments, 
and  give  forth  threats  and  menaces  of  a  nature  only  to  be 
regarded  as  childish  and  fanciful.  "It  is  an  ill  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest  ",  and  on  behalf  of  my  sex 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration  for  women,  who  make  true  and  loyal 
friends  and  thorough  and  liberal  helpers?  To  ask  for 
a  vote,  on  the  simple  basis  that  the  tax  qualification 
makes  it  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  is  by  no  means  to 
scorn  "  the  sheltered  home,  children,  and  husband  "  as 
Miss  Cameron  thinks.  Many  of  us  possess  all  three  and 
are  glad  and  grateful  for  the  happiness  and  respon- 
sibility such  a  life  brings  with  it.  Modern  mothers 
stand  in  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  Roman  matron 
of  old  times,  nor  need  they  look  back  to  the  past  genera- 
tions for  advice  in  the  matter  of  the  up-bringing  of 
children.  Miss  Cameron,  in  her  tremendous  pessimism, 
has  forgotten,  or  has  perhaps  never  heard  of,  the  spread 
of  the  great  modern  spirit,  with  its  vital  requirements 
from  us  who  stand  only  on  the  threshold,  and  watch 
our  children  enter  in  to  possess  and  inhabit  a  new  world. 
Motherhood  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  condition  of  false 
sentiment  and  the  stealthy  lowering  of  blinds  that  shut 
out  ugly  truths.  We  of  the  new  era  see  more  clearlv 
than  those  kind  eyes  that  turned  away  from  facts,  and 
believed  that  a  little  fond  shelter  was'in  realitv  protec- 
tion, which,  unfortunately,  was  never  the  case.  The 
old  system  closed  its  eyes  to  facts,  the  new  system  faces 
and  foresees  dangers,  and  guards  against  them,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  by  teaching  independence.  If,  as  Miss 
Cameron  seems  to  believe,  women  have  been  intrin- 
sically evil  in  all  their  ways  up  to  the  present  moment 
of  their  interesting  history,  it  may  help  her  to  a  better 
optimism  to  consider  that  the  first  lesson  of  the  newer 
school  is  to  teach  the  woman  of  the  future  respect  for 
herself  and  her  sisters,  not  contempt  and  condemnation. 
Condemnation  has  never  assisted  any  living  being,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  do  so,  even  when  couched  in  the  most 
telling  words  an  emotional  anti-suffragist  has  at  her 
disposal. 

With  regard  to  the  "well-known  man"  and  his 
striking  rejoinder  referring  to  battleships  and  babies, 


I  would  ask  him,  had  I  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance, 
whether  he  has  ever  succeeded  in  either  of  the  tasks 
he  looks  upon  as  the  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of 
his  eminent  superiority.  To  understand  a  question  one 
must  give  at  least  some  of  one's  life  towards  solving 
its  difficult  problems  ;  but,  perhaps,  even  among  men 
and  anti-suffragists,  there  may  be  one  or  two  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  face  value  of  words. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

LOU  IK  RlCKARIJ. 


"  NUMEROQUE  CARE  N'T  IS  AREN/E 
MEXSOREM." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

3  January  1912. 

Sir, — In  the  New  Year's  List  of  Honours  I  observe 
that  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  receives  a  knighthood. 
It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  question  the  justice 
of  the  distinction  thus  conferred.  Indeed  I  have 
not  a  doubt  that,  in  the  consecrated  phrase,  "  He  has 
richly  deserved  it  ".  What  does  trouble  a  speculative 
mind  is  the  following  little  problem  in  progression.  An 
artist,  or  butterfly,  or  "  charlatan  ",  call  him  what  you 
will,  named  Whistler,  is  treated  by  the  State  with  the 
complete  neglect  which  he  doubtless  merited.  No  public 
money  is  wasted  on  his  daubs  by  the  National  Gallery. 
Not  even  the  least  exclusive  in  the  routine  of  the  Orders 
is  relaxed  to  admit  one  who  has  squandered  on  little 
etchings  a  life  that  might  have  acquired  merit  in  the 
labours  that  absorb  our  Civil  Service  from  ten  till  four. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Wedmore,  a  Serious  Critic,  who 
has  compiled  a  list  of  this  fribble's  contemptible  works, 
is  very  properly  knighted.  My  problem  is  this  :  What 
honour  will  be  adequate  for  the  Solid  Student  who  in 
the  future  (I  trust  the  very  distant  future)  will  undertake 
a  task  from  which  the  most  minute  of  historians  well 
might  shrink,  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Frederick  Wedmore? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

Archvtas. 


CRIMINAL  SPELLING  CLASSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Union  Club,  Sydney,  18  November  1911. 

Sir,- -I  regret  that  I  have  failed  to  notice  the  portion 
of  this  correspondence  which  related  to  the  formation 
of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  prior  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Immo 
S.  Allen  in  your  issue  of  7  October  last.  I  assume 
that  one  may  welcome  the  suggestion  without  being 
suspected  of  advocating  the  spelling  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Fonetik  Nuz  ". 

As  regards  the  signs  for  the  two  sounds  of  "  th 
why  not  go  back  to  the  old  English  alphabet  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and,  instead  of 
devising  new  signs,  restore  the  old  letters?  We 
have  there  ready  for  us  D,  i  (then),  and  p,  J>  (thin) ; 
or  the  latter  might  be  represented  by  T,  t.  By 
analogy  to  D  the  sounds  of  "  sh  "  and  "  zh  "  could 
be  represented  by  S  and  Z  respectively. 

If  a  revision  of  our  alphabet  should  be  attempted 
seriously,  I  suggest  further  the  restoration  of  the  letter 
C,  admittedly  unnecessary  in  a  phonetic  system,  to 
its  original  force  of  "  ch  "  in  church,  notwithstanding 
the  possible  technical  objection  that  in  such  a  system  a 
double  sound  should  not  be  represented  by  a  single 
sign.  • 

I  am,  etc., 

L.  F.  Dixon. 
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REVIEWS, 

CAVOUR. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour."  By  W.  R.  Thayer. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  and  New  York  :  Constable. 
1911.    31s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  THAYER  is  already  well  known  as  a  student 
of  the  Risorgimento  and  its  heroes ;  he  also 
succeeds  in  writing  about  that  period  without  losing 
his  head.  The  exploits  of  Garibaldi  lend  themselves  to 
dithyramb.  The  far  greater  work  of  Cavour  re- 
quires reasoned  exposition,  and  in  this,  on  the  whole, 
the  writer  succeeds.  The  title  "  Life  and  Times  " 
must  by  this  time  be  gravely  suspect.  Too  often  it 
covers  merely  fraudulent  misappropriation  from 
memoirs  with  a  view  to  spicy  extracts.  Mr.  Thayer 
justifies  his  title  by  his  work.  He  has  read  almost  every- 
thing of  importance  that  goes  to  throw  light  on  the 
career  of  Cavour,  and  as  a  result  has  produced  a  useful 
book  which  fills  a  large  gap  in  the  English  literature  of 
the  subject.  His  judgment  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
struggle  and  the  leading  figures  is  generally  more  sane 
and  enlightened  than  that  of  most  Italian  and  some 
English  writers  ;  we  can  therefore  forgive  his  somewhat 
diffuse  style  and  unreasonably  long  extracts  from 
speeches  delivered  by  Cavour  and  others. 

Cavour  was  the  happy  man  who  receives  from 
fortune  both  the  talent  and  the  opportunities  to  produce 
astonishing  results.  He  was  gifted  with  marvellous 
capacity  for  work  and  the  highest  financial,  diplomatic, 
and  oratorical  endowments ;  he  was  therefore  equipped 
at  every  point  for  success  as  a  statesman.  But  he  was 
more  than  doubly  fortunate  in  having  a  king  to  serve 
like  Victor  Emanuel,  who  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  singleness  of  purpose,  but  also  had  the 
sense  to  support  his  Ministers  if  he  believed  they  were 
the  men  best  calculated  to  do  the  work  in  hand,  even 
though  they  might  be  personally  unacceptable  to  him. 

Cavour,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  avait  toute  la 
prudence  et  l'imprudence  du  veritable  homme  d'etat  ". 
He  admitted  himself  that  anyone  who  did  the  things 
he  had  done  for  anything  less  than  the  cause  he  was 
championing  would  have  been  a  rogue.  But  this  is, 
of  course,  only  to  raise  the  old  issue,  never  solved, 
between  private  and  public  morality.  It  is  also  much 
to  the  point  that  he  was  an  aristocrat.  The  mere 
position  of  Minister  in  itself  was  nothing  to  him  ;  still 
less  the  possession  of  a  salary.  He  was  a  rich  man 
apart  from  it,  and  with  his  financial  capacity  could 
and  did  easily  make  money.  As  Mr.  Thayer  points  out, 
it  was  fortunate  for  Italy  that  her  cause  was  represented 
before  the  European  Cabinets  by  a  man  who  could 
speak  as  an  equal  to  the  most  aristocratic  statesmen. 
In  the  Europe  of  those  days  especially  this  was  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country  he  served  ;  it  created  in  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  the  confidence  that  comes 
from  a  common  point  of  view. 

His  capacity  as  a  Statesman  might  have  been  gauged 
before  be  attained  office.  A  remarkable  article  published 
in  1844  on  the  Iri->h  question  revealed  an  extraordinary 
clearness  of  vision,  both,  in  judging  Pitt  and  also  the 
methods  by  which  the  I'nion  was  brought  about.  This 
arti<  le  was  written  in  French,  and,  strangely  enough, 
in  spite  of  hi*  keen  patriotism,  Cavour  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  study  of  French  authors  to  Italian.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  only  read  Ma<  hiavelli  and  Guicciar- 
dini  in  the  interval  between  two  of  his  Ministerial 
appointments,  but  he  educated  himself  on  (iuizot,  de 
Broglic,  and  Chateaubriand.  His  mother  was  of  the 
family  of  S.  Francois  de  Sales.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  bishop's  keen  and  judicious  mind  was  repro- 
duced in  this  great  collateral  descendant. 

Even  in  early  days  he  took  that  sanguine  but  SUM 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  uniting  Italy  which  after- 
wards enabled  hirn  to  make  the  effort  a  success.  "  The 
time  for  conspira<  ies  ",  he  wrote,  "is  past.  The 
emancipation  of  nations  <  annot  be  the  result  either  of 
a  plot  or  a  surprise  The  precious  conquest  of  our 
nationality  can  only  be  obtained  by  uniting  the  action 


of  all  the  living  forces  of  the  country — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  princes  of  the  nation  frankly  supported  by  all 
parties.  The  sincere  friends  of  the  country  should  recog- 
nise that  they  can  only  co-operate  for  the  true  good  of 
the  fatherland  by  grouping  themselves  round  those 
thrones  which  have  deep  roots  in  the  national  soil  ". 
There  was  only  one  throne  in  Italy  which  could  pro- 
perly be  so  described — that  of  Piedmont.  Though  this 
passage  is  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Thayer,  he  alludes  to 
the  paper  in  which  it  occurs,  an  essay  on  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Italian,  railway  system,  published,  also  in 
French,  in  1846.  This  wise  view  of  the  only  possible 
means  of  achieving  success  was  conceived  by  Cavour 
when  he  was  twenty-five,  and  was  the  guiding  principle 
on  which  he  worked  out  his  policy.  His  policy  would 
probably  have  been  successful  in  the  end  even  without 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  It  would  no  doubt  have  taken 
much  longer  to  carry  out,  but  Cavour  himself  was  abso- 
lutely a  vital  element  in  the  unification  of  Italy,  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  when  he  clashed  with 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  he  was  always  right. 

The  quarrel  between  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  shortly 
before  the  death  of  the  great  statesman  without  doubt 
hastened  his  end.  The  self-restraint  of  Cavour  as  com- 
pared with  the  wild  outbursts  of  his  opponent  in  itself 
goes  far  to  differentiate  the  fame  of  the  two  men. 
There  may  have  been  a  certain  lack  of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  regular  chiefs  of  the  army  in  their 
treatment  of  the  irregular  levies  which  had  followed 
Garibaldi  to  victory,  but  nothing  could  excuse  the 
virulent  and  unjustifiable  abuse  their  chief  poured  on 
Cavour.  The  effort  to  restrain  himself  in  reply  seems 
to  have  proved  fatal,  but  his  frame  was  no  doubt  already 
worn  out  by  toil  and  anxiety.  His  magnanimity,  how- 
ever, thus  stands  contrasted  for  ever  with  the  insatiable 
vanity  of  Garibaldi. 

Cavour's  last  great  stroke  of  policy  delivered 
Garibaldi  from  an  impossible  situation.  Had  the 
Neapolitan  army  not  been  taken  from  behind,  they  would 
almost  certainly  have  overwhelmed  him  in  the  end ; 
but,  in  order  to  effect  this,  Cavour  had  to  deal  a  blow 
which,  it  has  been  said,  had  never  been  equalled  in 
turpitude  since  Frederick  the  Great  invaded  Silesia. 
Historians  responsible  for  this  criticism  must  have 
forgotten  the  Partitions  of  Poland  ;  but  certainly,  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  morality,  it  was  a 
felonious  act,  the  sole  excuse  alleged  being  the  refusal 
of  the  Pope  to  dismiss  his  foreign  legions.  The  pretext, 
of  course,  was  ridiculous,  but  as  an  act  of  statecraft  it 
was  superb,  and  proved  completely  successful.  It  may, 
no  doubt,  be  called  a  gambler's  throw.  Austria  might 
have  intervened,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ex- 
pressly forbade  Cavour's  coup.  But  he  took  the  risk, 
and  once  again  proved  his  prescience  as  well  as  his 
audacity.  Surely  nothing  that  Bismarck  ever  did 
equalled  this  cynical  aggression.  Yet  England  connived 
again  and  again  at  Cavour's  most  outrageous  breaches 
of  international  good  faith,  while  Bismarck's  exploits, 
not  a  whit  more  contemptuous  of  the  rights  of  others, 
have  met  with  nothing  but  abuse.  We  arc  certainly  & 
strange  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
are  unpopular  in  Germany.  The  Hismarckian  view  of 
this  transaction  is  given  by  Trcitschkc  :  "  Cavour  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  degree  of  human  morality  by 
employing  the  most  astute  immorality  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Italv.  To  warm  one's  hands  at  the  smoking 
ruins  of  one's  country  while  giving  oneself  the  facile 
congratulation  of  never  having  lied  is  the  virtue  of  a 
monk,  and  not  of  a  man  ".  Ollivier's  view  that  it  was 
a  "  Shameless  act  of  brigandage  "  may  be  set  against 
this,  as  may  also  the  careers  of  Bismarck  and  Cavour 

against  hisown. 

Indeed!  contrasted  with  Cavour,  most  of  tlx-  content- 
|x»rai\  statesmen  look  small  enough,  fa  Bism.u<  k  Only 
became  a  Minister  the  year  after  Cavour's  death. 
England  by  acquiescence  and  connivance  undoubtedly 

did  nun  h  to  help  on  the  unit),  ation  ol  It.d\  ,  <  spe,  i.illv  in 
its  later  stages;  but  there  was  nothing  .it  all  hcroi<  m 
these  manoeuvres  of  our  statesmen,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Thaver,  Garibaldi's  British  Brigade  was  usually 
drunk.   Napoleon  III.  <  nts  a          figure  beside  the  great 
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Italian.  He  bad  little  foresight,  or  acted  as  if  he  bad 
none.  Into  his  more  considerable  exploits  he  was  almost 
always  driven  or  drawn  by  others.  The  war  of  1859  was, 
so  far  as  his  own  interests  Were  concerned,  an  ill-con- 
Sldered  adventure.  It  was  certain  that  Prussia  would 
never  have  permitted  Austria  to  be  beaten  to  her  knees. 
We  know  now  from  the  recent  publication  of  Sir  R. 
Morier's  "  Life  "exactly  the  view  taken  of  it  at  Berlin. 
Prussia  would  not  fight  to  save  the  Italian  provinces,  but 
she  would  never  allow  the  "  left  flank  of  the  German 
position  "  to  he  endangered.  Napoleon  also  had  tried  to 
win  over  Prussia  beforehand  by  offers  of  aggrandise- 
ment in  North  Germany  and  failed.  Cavour's  extra- 
ordinary capacity  lor  taking  a  sanguine  view  alone 
explains  his  fury  and  surprise  at  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
frahca. 

While  Mr.  Thayer's  book  is  the  fullest  and  best 
account  in  English  of  Cavour's  career,  it  is  often  dis- 
figured by  slang,  colloquialisms,  and  obsolete  expres- 
sions. His  criticisms  of  Italian  politicians  and  the 
authors  of  the  Risorgimcnto  are  usually  fair,  as  we 
have  already  said,  but  he  is  often  unfair  to  the  Papal 
Government  and  the  Church  in  general,  and  does  not 
give  the  credit  they  deserve  to  the  efforts  in  liberalism 
of  the  last  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  first  volume  is 
often  grotesquely  hostile  to  British  policy  as  it  was 
when  conducted  by  the  Conservative  party  with  the 
assent  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  So  soon  as 
Lords  John  Russell  and  Palmerston  take  it  in  hand  and 
openly  or  surreptitiously  assist  the  hero's  exploits  thev 
have  nothing  but  praise.  This  is  not  sound  historical 
criticism  ;  it  is  mere  partisanship. 


RESCUED  LITERATURE. 

"  The  Soul  of  London  :  a  Survey  of  a  Modern  City." 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  London :  Duckworth. 
1911.    2s.  6d. 

A NOTICE  on  the  cover  of  this  book  describes  the 
volumes  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  as  works 
"  of  individual  merit  and  permanent  value  ".  That  does 
not  leave  much  for  the  critic  to  say.  Individual  merit 
we  may  readily  allow,  but  permanent  value  is  a  bold 
quality  to  claim  for  any  work,  and  perhaps  could  not 
justly  be  claimed  for  any  one  of  the  five-and-twenty 
volumes  that  have  already  appeared  in  this  "  Reader's 
Library  ".  But  with  that  reservation  we  may  readily 
admit  the  merit  of  most  of  the  works  in  the  series, 
and  we  congratulate  the  publishers  on  their  plucky 
attempt  to  revive  and  introduce  to  a  larger  public 
works  which  have  been  originally  well  received,  have 
won  an  honourable  reputation,  but  some  of  which 
have  little  chance  of  surviving  in  the  struggle  for 
life  in  bookstalls  and  libraries.  Some  of  the  best 
books  our  time  produces  are  offered  for  sale  only 
for  a  month  or  two  in  the  bookshops,  owing  to  the 
publisher's  bad  habit  of  disposing  of  them  in  the 
remainder  market  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  books 
and  enable  him  to  turn  over  his  capital.  The  "  Reader's 
Library  "  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  best  of  such 
works  and  issue  them  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  and 
serious  form,  and  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to 
reach  people  who  will  appreciate  them.  We  can  predict 
success  for  this  enterprise  only  on  three  conditions  : 
first,  that  the  publishers  will  carefully  uphold  the  high 
standard  which  they  have  set  themselves ;  secondlv, 
that  they  will  not  allow  any  books  in  the  series  to  drop 
out  of  print;  and  thirdly,  that  they  will  continue  the 
enterprise  long  enough  for  the  public  to  discover  its 
existence  and  learn  to  go  to  the  "  Reader's  Library  " 
for  good  examples  of  contemporary  literature. 

In  "  The  Soul  of  London  "  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
has  tried  to  write  a  book  of  the  most  difficult  kind — to 
present  in  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  an  impression  of 
the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of  the  thing 
that  is  meant  by  the  word  "  London  ".  He  has  not 
succeeded  entirely,  but  he  has  succeeded  partly,  and 
the  shortcomings  of  his  book  are  very  much  mitigated 
by  the  serious  work  that  he  has  put  into  its  pages  and 


by  the  modesty  of  his  own  attitude.  The  chapter  on 
"  Work  in  London  "  will  disappoint  those  who  want 
statistics  and  social  theories,  but  in  its  brief  compass 
it  nevertheless  gives  the  reader  a  more  actual  idea  of 
existing  conditions  than  is  contained  in  many  a  ponder- 
ous tome  t  row  (led  with  facts  and  figures.  The  chaptcr 
on  "  London  at  Leisure  "  is  saved  from  dulncss  by  a 
certain  subtlety  <>l  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  London 
society.  The  author  is  at  his  best  when  he  searches, 
even  a  little  obscurely,  after  a  simple  and  accurate  pre- 
sentation of  his  ideas;  he  is  at  his  worst  in  generalisa- 
tions and  definitions — as,  for  example:  "  London  is  a 
great,  slipshod,  easy-going,  good-humoured  magnet  ". 
That  is  both  bad  writing  and  commonplace  thought,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  neither  of  these  qualities  is 
characteristic  of  the  book.  We  quote  the  sentence  as 
an  exception  to  and  not  as  an  example  of  what  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  piece  of  work. 


THE   ART  OF   Till'   THREE  EMPERORS. 

"  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Hard  Stones."  By  Edgar  Gorer 
and  J.  F.  Blacker.  2  vols.  London  :  Quaritch. 
1911.    10  guineas  net. 

TVJ  O  writer  on  Chinese  porcelain  has  yet  invented  a 
^  convenient  name  for  the  brilliant  and  prolific 
period  covered  by  the  reigns  of  the  three  emperors 
K'ang  Hsi,  Vung  Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung  and  extend- 
ing from  1662  to  1  ~9S  of  our  era.  The  Chinese  would 
call  it  without  more  ado  the  K'ang-Yung-Ch'ien  period, 
for,  though  they  admit  its  excellence,  they  would  reserve 
the  Chinese  equivalents  of  Classic  or  Augustan  age 
of  porcelain  for  the  Sung  and  Ming  dynasties  which 
together  extend  back  to  the  tenth  century.  For  us, 
however,  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  early 
wares  are, of  very  recent  date,  though  both  have  grown 
apace  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  majority  of 
Western  connoisseurs  still  regard  the  age  of  the  three 
emperors  as  supreme  in  keramics.  The  Salting  collec- 
tion in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  concrete 
expression  of  this  idea,  and  the  authors  of  these  two 
handsome  volumes  are  evidently  enthusiastic  followers 
of  the  same  school  of  thought.  Indeed  their  book  is  a 
beautiful  album  of  masterpieces  almost  wholly  belonging 
to  this  limited  period  and  rendered  in  colour  with  a 
success  which  will  surprise  anyone  familiar  with  the 
limitations  of  colour  reproduction. 

Though  the  three  reigns  form  a  distinctive  era  in 
Chinese  keramic  history,  prefaced  by  an  artistically 
barren  generation  of  dynastic  struggles  and  stopping 
short  of  the  artistic  decadence  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  productions  are 
marked  by  uniformity  of  style.  All  three  emperors  were 
keenly  interested  in  the  arts,  which  passed  through  many 
stages  of  development  under  their  fostering  care.  By 
a  decree  in  1680  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  established  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  factories  for  the  various  handi- 
crafts under  the  Board  of  Works  at  Peking,  and  he 
was  ably  represented  in  the  porcelain  town  of  Ching- 
te-chen  by  the  celebrated  Viceroy  Lang  T'ing-tso,  from 
whom  the  name  lang  yao  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
beautiful  ox-blood  red  (sang  de  boeuf)  and  apple-green 
glazes  perfected  in  the  early  years  of  this  reign.  Yung 
Cheng,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1722,  had  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  the  porcelain  factories  while  heir- 
apparent,  and  afterwards  sent  choice  examples  of  old 
Sung  porcelains  from  his  palace  to  serve  as  models  for 
the  potters.  Hence  the  brilliant  revival  of  single- 
coloured  porcelains  during  his  reign.  His  successor, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1735.  evinced 
an  equally  great  personal  interest  in  the  keramic 
industry.  He  composed  odes  to  be  inscribed  on  porce- 
lain, and  he  commanded  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  imperial  porcelain  factories,  T'ang  Ying-hsien,  to 
furnish  him  with  an  accurate  description  of  the  manu- 
facture as  illustrated  by  twenty  pictures  which  he  had 
sent  for  the  purpose.  These  descriptions  are  incor- 
porated in  the  two  Chinese  books  which  have  been 
rendered  in  French  and  English  by  Stanislas  Julien  and 
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Dr.  Bushcll,  and  supply  much  interesting  information. 
The  salient  features  of  the  porcelain  during  the  three 
reigns  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  K'ang  Hsi 
period  is  specially  noted  for  its  blue  and  white,  for  two 
large  groups  of  polychrome  painted  porcelain — that 
enamelled  on  the  biscuit  and  that  enamelled  on  the  glaze 
in  transparent  famille  verte  colours,  and  for  sang  de 
bceuf,  apple-green  and  peach-bloom  glazes.  The  Yung 
Cheng  is  the  period  of  transition  from  the  famille  verte 
colours  in  painted  porcelain  to  the  opaque  tints  of  the 
famille  rose,  and  it  is  also  celebrated  for  single-coloured 
and  crackled  glazes  of  all  kinds.  In  the  long  reign  of 
Ch'ien  Lung  the  famille  rose  palette  was  definitely 
established,  perfect  mastery  of  material  was  displayed 
in  the  exact  imitation  of  such  alien  substances  as  jade, 
grained  wood,  red  lacquer,  bronze,  iron  and  rhinoceros 
horn,  and  the  porcelain  displays  the  most  perfect  finish 
and  manipulative  skill.  Broadly  speaking,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  is  bold  in  colouring  and 
design,  and  is  still  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ming 
potters,  while  the  colouring  of  the  later  reigns  favours 
soft  broken  tints  and  the  painting  is  minute  and 
elaborate  but  somewhat  wanting  in  decorative  force. 

Full  justice  is  done  in  Messrs.  Gorer  and  Blacker's 
illustrations  to  the  magnificent  K'ang  Hsi  wares,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  which  the  colours — chiefly  green, 
yellow,  purple  and  black — are  applied  direct  to  the 
body  of  the  ware — the  porcelain  "  enamelled  on  the 
biscuit  ".  These  include  the  tall  vases  with  lovely  "  haw- 
thorn "  designs  reserved  in  sumptuous  black,  green  or 
yellow  grounds,  the  most  prized  of  all  porcelains,  besides 
a  large  series  of  finely  modelled  figures,  divine,  human 
and  animal.  That  this  class  of  decoration  no  less  than 
the  blue  and  white  and  on-glaze  enamels  originated  in  the 
Ming  period  is  unquestionable,  but  there  is  no  possible 
justification  for  the  promiscuous  use  which  the  authors 
have  made  of  the  word  Ming  in  this  connexion.  It 
has  no  sanction  save  that  of  auction  catalogues,  and  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  well-supported  theory  that  the 
beautiful  enamel  blue  of  the  famille  verte  porcelain  was 
almost  unknown  before  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  then  the 
attribution  of  plates  1,  3,  4,  7  and  8  to  the  Ming 
period,  to  take  the  black-ground  vases  only,  cannot 
be  upheld,  and  of  course  the  analogous  pieces  with 
green  and  yellow  grounds  go  with  them.  Add  to  this 
the  forms  of  the  vases  and  the  mature  style  of  their 
beautiful  decoration  which  are  both  typically  K'ang  Hsi, 
and  the  considered  opinion  of  such  weighty  scholars  as 
the  late  Dr.  Bushcll,  and  we  have  a  powerful  case  to 
oppose  to  the  mere  ex  cathedra  statements  which  appear 
on  page  17  of  the  Introduction. 

The  remaining  examples  of  the  brilliant  K'ang  Hsi 
period  include  the  finest  imaginable  famille  verte, 
exquisite  blue  and  white,  powder-blue  with  enamelled 
panels,  and  sang  de  boeuf  and  peach-bloom  reds  of  the 
highest  quality  ;  while  to  the  succeeding  reigns  belong 
the  gorgeous  mille-fleurs  sets,  the  delicate  egg-shell 
vases  and  the  dainty  ruby-backed  plates.  Such  are  the 
representatives  of  the  art  of  the  three  emperors,  well 
selected  and  admirably  rendered  in  colourson  229  plates, 
to  which  are  added  twenty-live  illustrations  of  <  arved 
jade  and  hard  stones.  Together  they  form  a  valuable 
album  of  reference  whi<  h  lovers  of  C  hinese  porcelain 
will  rejoice  to  possess. 

The  text,  which  is  given  in  French  and  English, 
consists  of  a  short  Introduction  and  full  6tsn  riptiona 
.attached  to  each  plate.  It  is  clear  that  the  descrip- 
tion of    such    an    important    collection    would  require 

profound  and  accurate  knowledge  to  do  it  jus- 
tice.    Unfortunately,  the  text  shows  neither.  There 

is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  display  ol  Chinese  lore 
gathered  from  such  excellent  handbooks  as  Bushell's 
"  Chinese  Art  "  (for  which,  by  the  way,  we  seek  in 
vain  any  formal  acknowledgment),  bui  it  is  imper- 
fectly assimilated  and  too  often  ina<  <  urately  rcprodm  ed. 
The  capacity  of  the  writers  for  explaining  technical 
matters  may  be  gauged  from  the  following !  "The 
resources  of  the  muffle  kiln  were  utilised  during  this 
period,  for  in  it  were  fixed  the  enamels  applied  as 
coloured  grounds  or  in  the  decoration  upon  '  the  his*  nit  ', 
which,  with  the  blue  decoration  under  the  glaze,  had 


previously  undergone  the  fiercer  firing  of  the  grand  feu  " 
— a  bewildering  tangle  of  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  pro- 
cesses which  appears  on  page  17  of  the  Introduction  ; 
and  again  (plate  195)  "  decorated  with  coloured  enamels 
in  glazes  of  the  old  period  ".  But  these  are  trifles  beside 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  decorating  porcelain  "  in  warm 
tones  of  Chinese  ink  "  under  aubergine  and  other 
enamels  (plate  37)  or  of  firing  "  rouge  de  fer  under  the 
glaze  "  (plate  199).  Special  attention  is  rightly  paid  to 
the  meaning  of  Chinese  motives  and  emblems,  but  the 
explanations  of  these  are  so  often  incorrect  that  the 
descriptions  cannot  be  trusted,  much  less  "  regarded 
as  educational  ",  a  virtue  which  the  circular  issued  with 
the  book  modestly  claims  for  them.  To  give  a  few 
instances,  the  symbols  on  plate  45  are  not  "  Buddhist 
symbols  "  but  the  Eight  Precious  Things,  and  the 
isolated  horses  which  charge  over  sea  waves  on  plate  37 
have  no  connexion  with  the  famous  eight  horses  of 
Mu  Wang.  The  conventional  lions,  sometimes  called 
dogs  of  Fo  because  they  guard  the  entrance  to  temples 
of  Buddha  (Fo),  supply  one  of  the  commonest  motives 
in  Chinese  art  :  yet  they  are  described  on  plate  83  as 
"  kilins  or  dogs  of  Fu  "  (sic),  though  the  lion  and  the 
kilin  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  tails.  A  true 
kilin  appears  on  plate  158,  only  to  be  called  a  "  lung  ma 
or  dragon-headed  horse  ".  One  would  not  perhaps  look 
for  uniform  spelling  of  Chinese  words  in  work  of  this 
kind,  but  such  errors  as  tsu  in  place  of  tz'u  (porcelain) 
throughout  the  Introduction  are  inexcusable,  in  view  of 
the  total  difference  in  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
Again  the  marks,  whatever  personal  opinion  the  writers 
may  hold  of  their  value,  are  a  part  of  the  ware  which 
has  no  little  interest  for  connoisseurs,  and  no  scientific 
catalogue  is  complete  if  it  ignores  them  as  the  authors 
have  elected  to  do.  In  brief,  those  who  expend  ten 
guineas  on  "  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Hard  Stones  "  will 
do  well  to  discount  the  "  educational  "  value  of  the  text, 
and  to  be  content  with  the  full  measure  and  running  over 
which  they  receive  in  the  brilliant  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  the  three  emperors. 


"  PRIMO  AYOLSO    NOX    DEFICIT  ALTER 
AUREUS." 

"The  Golden  Bough."  By  J.  G.  Frazer.  3rd  Edition. 
Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  London  :  Macmilla  i.  1911. 
40s.  net. 

WE  have  here  the  first  three  parts  of  what  will 
probably  be  the  definitive  edition  of  this  great 
work  ;  they  deal  with  Magic  and  the  Kingship,  Taboo 
and  the  Soul,  and  with  the  killing  of  the  Divine  King. 
The  original  plan  and  treatment  remain  essentially 
the  same;  but  sections  in  the  earlier  editions 
now  become  chapters;  and  chapters  are  grown 
into  volumes.  More  than  ever  we  take  from  the 
reading  an  overwhelming  impression  ol  careful  toil 
and  scrupulous  scholarship,  the  match  for  which  is  noi 

often  to  be  found.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
method  or  interpretation  used,  the  immense  array  of 
evidence  in  its  orderly  presentation  will  always  remain 
as  so  much  ground  won,  and  a  secure  starting-point 
for  the  fresh  workers  that  will  come  in  the  future.  This 
evidence  is  as  much  beyond  criticism  as  evidence  in 
anthropology  can  ever  be.  It  is  Upon  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  facts  that  criticism  must  be  directed  ; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  upon  the  hamewoik 
into  which  the  facts  are  titled. 

NOW,  here  we  meet  a  first  obje<  lion.  Dr.  Fia/er 
starts  with  a  psychological  attitude  vvhi<  h  is  not  wholly 
that  <if  the  historian  and  scientist.  At  tli.  vtT) 
beginning  of  the  work  We   find  him  speaking  of  the 

"•■rimes"  once  perpetrated  at  the  Lake  ol  Neml, 
meaning  thereby  the  slaving  of  the  priest;  ami  he  is 

constantly  writing  of  the  "  superstitions  "  of  the  lower 

cultures,  it  is  tme  that  objectivity  is  an  ideal  which 
can  never  be  re»  hed  in  histoi  d  .ii    iencc  ;  but  none  the 

less  such  rough-hewn  terms  .is  these  are  certainly  out 
of  place  in  a  historv  <>f  human  thought.  The)  do  but 
express  the  judgment  passed  In   a  generation  which  at 
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the  hands  of  a  later  age  will  itself  receive  no  greater 
consideration.  What  we  call  superstitions  were  once 
unquestioned  truths;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
thought  of  bygone  ages  we  shall  fail  in  the  measure 
that  we  pick  out  certain  aspects  in  this  way  for  our 
disapproval.  The  history  of  human  thought  is  but  an 
account  of  what  has  been  held  as  true,  a  description 
of  the  changing  lights  of  the  torch  of  knowledge. 
Ethical  judgments  must  be  kept  apart. 

Dr.  Frazer  uses  the  comparative  method  ;  he  belongs 
to  what  is  known  abroad  as  the  "  English  "  school. 
The  characteristic  of  this  school  is  the  use  of  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  its  views  taken  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  subjected  to  but  little  preliminary 
examination.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  ranges  not  from 
Dan  to  Bccrsheba,  but  from  China  to  Peru.  The  in- 
herent defects  in  this  method  are  to  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Frazer's  works.  The  items  of  evidence  have  not  been 
examined  in  connexion  with  the  context  from  which 
they  were  taken  ;  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  are 
apprehended  in  their  true  nature ;  at  the  most  there  is 
but  a  rough  approximation  made  to  their  real  meaning  ; 
their  value  remains  uncertain.  Facts  which  outwardly 
seem  to  fit  into  the  framework  may  be  found  on  fuller 
inquiry  to  have  wholly  other  underlying  motives.  Now 
this  defect  does  not  belong  to  Dr.  Frazer  personally. 
It  lies  in  the  very  extent  of  the  ground  covered  in  such 
a  general  treatment — a  ground  which  no  one  man  could 
ever  have  covered  better  than  he  has  done.  The  general 
comparative  treatment  of  the  complicated  phenomena 
in  social  psychology  is  far  more  difficult  even  than 
in  zoology,  botany,  and  so  forth.  All  this  has 
led,  especially  on  the  Continent,  to  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  so-called  "  English  "  school.  Yet  its 
methods  are  not  to  be  set  aside  as  worthless.  They 
are  necessary  and  invaluable  as  giving  us  clues  and 
revealing  facts  which  would  never  emerge  without  being 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  gathering  together  of 
an  immense  range  of  observations. 

It  is  the  task  of  those  who  come  after  to  investigate 
more  minutely,  revising  or  correcting  the  first  inter- 
pretations made  by  those  who,  after  all,  arc  the  pioneers 
and  have  made  the  first  roads.  Dr.  Frazer  is  one  of 
these  pioneers.  A  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
detailed  description  from  Dr.  Seligmann  in  Part  III.  of 
the  custom  of  killing  a  king  who  is  looked  on  as  the 
incarnation  of  a  god.  This  was  in  existence  quite  lately 
among  the  Shilluk  on  the  White  Nile,  if  indeed  it 
has  yet  disappeared.  The  practice  and  its  underlying 
theory  fit  in  wonderfully  well  with  Dr.  Frazer's  explana- 
tion of  the  killing  of  the  priest  at  Nemi.  Dr.  Frazer 
approaches  his  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
classical  scholar.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  seeks  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  Arician 
priesthood,  and  that  only;  but  the  evidence  used 
to  explain  the  points  which  arise  is  taken  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  result  is  to  a  great  extent 
that  we  are  bidden  to  read  the  general  history  of  human 
religion  in  terms  of  Greco-Latin  ideas.  In  somewhat 
the  same  way,  when  taboo  in  general  is  dealt  with  in 
the  second  part,  the  treatment  is  bound  to  suffer,  owing 
to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  ideas  involved  being 
disguised  by  the  use  of  such  a  general  term  as  taboo, 
applied  indiscriminately  to  varying  grades  and  kinds 
of  culture. 

With  Dr.  Frazer's  view  of  an  age  of  magic  preced- 
ing an  age  of  religion,  just  as  the  Stone  Age  preceded 
the  Iron  Age,  we  cannot  agree.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  little  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  ;  certainly 
the  fact  that  we  find  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Polynesia 
using  magic  against  one  another  proves  nothing.  Any- 
how, on  a  priori  grounds  we  cannot  but  assume  one 
particular  form  of  religion — the  worship  of  the  dead — 
to  be  fully  as  "natural"  or  "primitive"  as  any 
5;  stem  of  magic.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  those 
border  problems  in  anthropology  which  probably  can 
never  be  finally  settled.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  fit 
what  data  we  have  into  a  rigid  series  through  which 
all  mankind  alike  must  have  passed  is  profitless  and 
unscientific.   Mankind  is  infinitely  varied. 


THE  REAL  BULWARK  OF  THE  WEST. 

"  The  Byzantine  Empire."  By  Edward  Foord.  London : 
Black.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  is  apparently  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
popular  histories,  with  this  difference  from  its 
predecessors  :  whilst  they  deal  with  single  subjects 
like  the  Pharaohs  or  the  sea-kings  of  Crete,  Mr.  Foord 
attempts  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Constantine  the 
Creat  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  In  every  respect 
this  is  about  as  dilheult  history  to  write  as  could  be. 
It  is  common  ground  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Some- 
where within  it,  no  one  shall  say  the  exact  point, 
ancient  history  ends  and  the  Middle  Ages  begin.  To 
do  it  full  justice  its  historian  must  also  be  a  theologian. 
A  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East  is  as 
necessary  as  classical  scholarship.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  few  have  attempted  the  task,  and  still  fewer 
have  succeeded? 

There  is  Gibbon,  of  course,  but  Gibbon  not  at  his 
best,  Gibbon  growing  tired  of  his  work,  with  neither 
the  material  nor  the  sympathy  for  success.  With 
Finlay  there  is  no  lack  of  knowledge  or  interest,  and 
if  the  value  of  his  work  is  not  more  widely  appreciated, 
it  is  due  to  our  neglect,  not  his  deficiencies.  Lastly, 
there  is  Professor  Bury,  ready  to  fill  the  gap  in  our 
history  schools,  and  possibly  destined  to  succeed, 
though  some  of  his  later  work  makes  us  a  little  doubtful. 
It  is  a  great  pity  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Archer  did  not 
undertake  this  work.  He  was  well  equipped  for  it.  As 
it  is,  if  Byzantine  history  were  dependent  on  English 
writers,  there  would  be  little  to  read  and  less  worth 
reading.  Fortunately  Paris  has  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  thanks  to  M.  Diehl  and  M.  Schlumburger — and 
shall  we  add  Sardou  ? — there  is  there  a  veritable  cult  of 
Byzantine,  history  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
adherents. 

Mr.  Foord,  then,  is  a  bold  man  to  start  across  the 
English  desert.  Somehow  or  other  he  has  got  across 
it  and  quickly,  for  in  four  hundred  pages  he  has 
traversed  a  thousand  years.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  journey  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  not  many 
people  who  are  able  or  anxious  to  read  summaries  of 
long  periods  of  history.  Big  print  and  many  photo- 
graphs will  carry  off  a  popular  biography  ;  they  do  not 
make  a  chronicle  of  a  thousand  years  easy  reading. 

Mr.  Foord  starts  badly.  He  boasts  in  his  preface 
that  "  little  space  has  been  wasted  on  ecclesiastical 
controversies  ".  The  uncritical  reader  will  no  doubt 
approve  of  this  apparent  liberal-mindedness.  The  un- 
critical reader  will  be  wrong.  Ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical controversies  are  at  the  back  of  almost  every 
great  movement  in  the  history  of  the  later  Empire. 
Some  time  ago  M.  Diehl  lucidly  explained  this  curious 
feature  of  Byzantine  life.  In  an  empire  that  was  far  too 
heterogeneous  to  allow  any  sentiment  of  national  unity, 
and  so  autocratically  governed  as  to  prevent  any  cor- 
porate political  life,  orthodoxy  took  the  place  of  nation- 
ality, and  religious  controversy  became  the  chief  outlet 
for  public  opinion.  Ecclesiastical  controversy,  therefore, 
fills  a  most  important  place  in  Byzantine  history.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  generalisation  there  are  several  con- 
spicuous examples.  In  the  Nika  riots  that  nearly- 
destroyed  Justinian  and  brought  Theodora  to  the  front, 
the  discussion  of  terms  between  the  Imperial  envoy 
and  the  people's  leader  was  worthy  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  Anglican  divine  debating  with  a  Jesuit.  Even 
Justinian's  foreign  policy  took  a  theological  form.  On 
the  one  side,  there  was  Persia  gradually  encroach- 
ing upon  Imperial  provinces  that  were  monophysite  and 
not  orthodox,  on  the  other,  Italy,  orthodox  and  anti- 
monophysite.  Concessions  to  the  Eastern  monophy- 
sites  meant  the  estrangement  of  the  West,  and  the  loss 
of  the  prestige  that  came  from  the  possession  of  Italy 
and  the  support  of  the  Papacy.  How  Justinian  steered 
a  middle  course  through  these  difficult  straits  is  one 
of  the  chief  interests  of  his  reign  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Foord.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of  the  eighth  century.  Leo 
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the  Isaurian  came  from  the  same  Eastern  provinces 
where  monophysitism,  always  strong,  had  been  further 
transformed  and  strengthened  by  the  new  power  of 
Mohammedism.  The  principles  of  Iconoclasm  were 
the  expression  of  Eastern  independence  of  Rome  and 
the  West.  Mr.  Foord  sees  in  it  little  more  than  a 
Protestant  outbreak  against  mariolatry  and  the  worship 
of  images. 

But  where  we  hope  he  has  succeeded  is  in  show- 
ing that  Byzantine  history  is  not  the  unventilated  hot- 
house that  most  people  imagine.  There  are  few 
greater  efforts  in  all  history  than  the  struggle  of  the 
later  Empire  with  the  Persians  and  Mohammedans  in 
Asia,  and  the  Avars  and  Bulgarians  in  Europe.  With 
unbroken  regularity  a  great  man  appeared  in  a  great 
emergency.  Justinian,  Heraclius,  Leo,  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  Basil  the  Great,  every  one  in  his  turn  did  work 
without  which  European  civilisation  must  have  been 
destroyed.  Nowhere,  again,  is  there  a  wider  variety  of 
conspicuous  women,  from  Theodora,  the  dancing  girl, 
to  Anna  Comnena,  the  historian.  Yet,  whilst  the 
sordid  crimes  of  the  Merovingians  fill  many  pages  in 
history  books,  the  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  further  reaching  in  their  effect,  more 
dramatic  in  their  staging,  in  every  way  worthier  of 
description,  have  been  neglected.  For  one  reader  who 
knows  something  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  there  are  a  hundred  familiar  with  the 
lives  of  lesser  men  and  women  in  the  West.  Byzantine 
history  is  a  mine  of  unworked  ore.  Xo  doubt  some 
day  its  wealth  will  be  discovered.  As  it  is,  we  must 
be  grateful  to  anyone  who  pegs  out  a  claim.  If  Mr. 
Foord  has  only  worked  the  surface,  he  has  at  least 
done  this  much  :  he  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many 
who  know  nothing  of  Byzantine  history  to  the  empire 
that  for  a  thousand  years  was  the  bulwark  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  the  bridge  between  Imperial  Rome  and 
mediaeval  Europe. 


NOVELS. 

'Maids'  Money."    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

Some  brilliant  character  sketches  are  sufficient  to 
make  "  Maids'  Money  "  one  of  the  most  interesting 
novels  which  we  have  read  of  late.  In  the  beginning 
we  read  of  two  women  who  jointly  inherit  a  property 
on  condition  that  neither  of  them  marries,  and  both 
these  maids  of  forty  are  finely  portrayed.  Sarah, 
the  life-hungry  creature,  who  has  fretted  herself 
away  as  a  "  companion  "  in  suburban  households,  com- 
mands all  our  interest  and  sympathy,  but  the  placid 
Amy,  who  has  always  been  in  the  homes  of  the  "  best 
people  "  as  a  governess,  is  equally  well  imagined.  The 
wealth  which  comes  to  them  in  the  afternoon  of  their 
lives  brings  suitors  in  its  train,  and  each  receives  hers 
in  her  own  way.  Sarah  welcomes  her  man  as  a  hero 
of  romance  and  as  the  holder  of  the  key  of  the  door 
so  long  locked  against  her;  he  is  to  show  her  the 
difference  between  being  a  female  wage-earner  and  a 
woman.  Amy's  heart  only  fills  with  pride  because  she 
is  spared  the  indignity  of  finishing  her  days  with  her 
hand  unasked.  Of  course  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 
is  that  their  fortune  has  come  too  late,  and  the  men 
who  lay  siege  to  their  hearts  are  attracted  by  their  well- 
lined  pockets.  One  of  the  lovers  is  a  pitiful  creature, 
with  an  inventive  genius  cramped  by  lad:  of  <  oin,  and 
the  other  is  but  a  blatant  adventurer.  Disillusionment 
must  have  come  soon  to  Sarah  at  hast,  whilst  troubles 
of  the  heart  must  always  have  been  of  less  account 
than  troubles  of  the  stoma<  h  .'.here  Amy  was  concerned. 
These  things  being  so,  it  seems  needless  to  drag  in 
the  absurd  will,  which  the  law,  with  its  notorious  bias 
in  favour  of  the  married  state,  would  surelv  have  ov<  1- 
ridden.  The  author  has,  however,  made  her  own  use 
of  the  document,  and,  legal  technicalities  apart,  the 
story  is  full  of  strength. 

"  Flemington.''     By  Violet  Jacob.     London:  Murray. 
1911.  6s. 

It  is  an  achievement  for  anyone  to  make  romance 
interesting  without  the  help  of  a  woman,   and  the 


achievement  is  more  remarkable  when  a  woman  does  it. 
There  is  a  woman  in  "  Flemington  ",  but  she  is  a 
grandmother,  and  though  she  does  have  to  endure  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  the  incident  is  not  devised  to  stir 
the  pulse.  It  is  something  of  an  achievement  also  to 
use  so  worn  a  theme  as  the  conflict  of  Jacobite  and 
Whig  in  the  Scotland  of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  leave 
the  reader  unmoved  by  a  desire  to  wish  himself  some- 
where else,  the  more  so  since  the  material  is  very  slight, 
and  its  effect  depends  entirely  on  the  charm  of  a  single 
scene,  in  which  a  plain  honest  soldier  impresses  the  force 
of  his  personality  upon  a  spy — who  is,  as  well,  a  very 
gallant  gentleman — to  such  purpose  that  the  spy  ends 
his  life  as  gallantly  as  he  lived  it,  in  front  of  the  levelled 
muskets  of  the  cause  he  served.  The  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book  could  scarcely  be  bettered  ;  the  style  gives 
the  sense  of  period  without  any  slavish  accuracy  of 
speech.  Flemington  comes  upon  the  scene,  a  most 
attractive  figure,  and  himself  and  his  first  adventures  are 
described  with  an  arresting  vividness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  which  go  far  to  cover  a  slackening  of  the  pace 
and  a  perplexity  of  narration  as  the  book  proceeds. 
There  are  points  in  the  capture  of  the  "  Venture  " 
which  are  not  rendered  comprehensible,  and  much  in 
Flemington's  procedure  which  betrays  the  lack  of 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  necessities  of  adventure. 
Despite  these,  however,  the  story  holds  us  to  the  finish, 
even  when  the  disheartening  character  of  that  finish 
begins  to  appear,  and  we  are  left,  contrary  to  the  book's 
earlier  promise  of  brightness,  with  a  futile  tragedy  on 
our  hands  and  in  our  memories. 


THE   JANUARY  REVIEWS. 

For  a  broad,  non-technical  treatment  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act  we  must  refer  this  month  to  the  article  of 
Auditor  Tantum  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ".  This  writer  accepts 
the  two  cardinal  principles  of  the  Act:  "Any  national 
scheme  of  insurance  against  sickness  must  be  both  compulsory 
and  contributory.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
It  has  b?en  proved  to  demonstration  that  of  the  nine  or  ten 
million  uninsured  persons,  who  are  now  to  be  drawn  into  the 
national  insurance  scheme,  together  with  the  six  millions, 
who  already  make  some  provision,  often  defective,  against 
sickness,  a  large  proportion  could  not  come  in  without 
generous  assistance  or  would  not  come  in  without  compulsion. 
A  compulsory  contributory  scheme  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
practical  solution.  A  non-contributory  scheme  would  cost  the 
State  untold  millions  and  effectually  pauperise  the  com- 
munity." Accepting  the  Government's  measure  in  principle, 
Auditor  Tantum  severely  criticises  their  conduct  of  the  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  bill,  he  contends,  was 
hustled  through  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Nationalists 
next  session,  and  that  its  unpopularity  might  have  time  to 
die  down  in  the  working  before  nt'.\t  general  election.  But 
this  writer's  criticisms  are  not  only  directed  against  the 
Covernment.  He  finds  fault  with  the  Opposition  Front 
Bench  for  lack  of  spirit  and  neglect  of  their  duties  in  failing 
to  master  the  bill  during  its  passage.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, he  says,  "  had  not  got  up  the  Bill  "  ;  he  "  wisely  let  it 
alone,  and  only  took  a  hand  when  the  occasion  demanded 
heat  rather  than  light  ....  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttolton, 
again,  who  might  very  well  have  lent  Mr.  First er  powerful 
assistance,  delivered  one  night  :t  loose  rambling  attack  on 
the  Chancellor,  hut  was  so  k -verely  mauled  and  savaged  011 
the  following  day  that  he  did  not  repeat  the  performance. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench,  they  eschewed  the  Hill  and  took  their  ease. 
Perhaps  they  .-ire  saving  thcmselvis  for  next  session  !  "  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  be  it  noted,  is  honourably  excluded  by  this 
extremely  critical  writer  from  the  general  charge  of  slackness 
levelled  at-  the  Opposition  Front  Bench,  other  articles  on 
the  Insurance  Act  are  contributed  to  the  "  Fortnightly  "  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Inpram,  and  to  the  "Contemporary  1  by  Mi' 
IV re_y  Alden.  Thee  articles  ar<  I  politic. il  than  the  one 
wo  have  quoted.  They  should  !«•  read  more  dotal]  j  Wt 
cannot  sum  ma  n  e  lh<   ai  oimenlx  here. 

Of  the  Home  Rule  artideH  perhapi  ihe  most  impoiiani 

is   contributed   to  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  by  Lord 

KacDonnell  of  Swinford.    On  the  subject  ol  rival  auton  v 

ho  write*:  "  The  grant  of  fiscal  autonomy  to  Ireland  might 
be  'good  buiinesV  for  the  time,  .as  Having  Oreo!  Britain 
from  lono,  and  enabling  Ireland  to  lead  what  her  people  are 
to  id  to  w;.nf  the  Simple  Fife,  lint  in  the  long  run  it  would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  c  ountry.  .  .  .  That  will 
be  tie  beet  Ireland  for  yon  and  for  the  Fmpirc  whu  h  s.  mm  •■ 
fo  you  the  management  of  Ireland'*  domestic  affair*  within 
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fchd  Empire,  with  funds  adequate  to  Ireland's  nods,  and 
growing  with  Hie  Pmipiiv's  prosperity.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  maintaining  one  uniform  financial  system  for  the 
Chitted  Kingdom,  under  which  capital  will  rest  secure,  tn<l 
commerce  will  be  safe  from  novel  experiments."  For  a 
rather  different  outlook  the  reader  will  turn  to  Professor 
Kettle,  writing  on  "The  financial   Aspect  of  Home  Kule" 

in  the  "  English  Review".  Fiscal  autonomy  is  for  Professor 
Kettle  "the  goal  towards  which  we  must  work  .  .  . 
subject  probably  to  a  mutual  agreement  conserving  Free 
Trade  between  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  ".  Home  Kule  on 
the  political  and  religious  side  is  vigorously  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Cope  Cornford  in  the  "National". 

Due  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  month  is  Sir 
\ndrew  Fraser's  criticism  of  the  Durbar  reforms  in  India. 
Sir  Andrew  is  altogether  favourable  to  the  removal  of  the 
capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  :  "  There  is  noplace  in  India 
more  out  of  touch  with  Indian  sentiment  than  Calcutta.  It 
has  interests  and  views  entirely  its  own,  arfti  does  not  under- 
,-and  the  sentiment  of  the  interior.  However  important  the 
interests  and  views  of  Calcutta  may  be— and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly important— they  are  not  the  interests  and  senti- 
ments of  India."  Moreover,  Delhi  is  the  best  selection  pos- 
sible, once  the  necessity  of  a  change  is  admitted.  As  to  the 
revision  of  the  arrangements  for  Bengal  as  determined  by 
Lord  Curzon's  "  partition"  Sir  Andrew  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  new  reforms  are  not  intended  merely  to  undo 
what  was  done  by  a  former  Viceroy.  They  are  not  "due 
simply  to  a  weak  desire  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  opposition  of  a  section  of  the  community".  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  due  to  an  actual  change  of  circumstances  in 
the  area  affected  by  Lord  Curzon's  partition.  The  partition, 
says  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  "  appears  to  have  been  revised  and, 
indeed,  entirely  set  aside.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  primary  and  principal  object  of  Lord  Curzon's 
scheme  was  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  province  of  Bengal  to  a 
manageable  size.  The  present  scheme  also  secures  this 
object,  though  in  another  way.  The  second  object  of  the  old 
scheme  was  to  raise  the  area  of  the  Assam  province,  so  that 
it  might  have  a  self-contained  and  effective  Administration. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  matter  the  Government  of  India  hold 
that  circumstances  have  entirely  changed  and  that  recon- 
sideration has  become  necessary  ".  On  the  whole  the  scheme 
appears  to  the  writer  to  be  "  the  result  of  a  statesmanlike 
effort  to  grapple  with  big  questions  ". 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  "National  Review"  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  writes  of  "  The  Railway  Unrest  ".  His 
article  is  a  heavy  indictment  of  the  men's  official  leaders, 
who,  he  urges,  are  unable  either  to  control  the  men  or  to  act 
courageously  and  firmly  in  their  interests.  The  failure  of 
the  men  to  gain  recognition  from  the  strike  of  August  last 
is  "  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  anv  definite  and  consistent 
policy  on  th?  part  of  the  leaders.  They  sanctioned  the  strike 
last  August  because  they  were  too  weak  to  control  the  men. 
They  surrendered  in  twenty-four  hours  because  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  politicians  ".  Later 
they  .accepted  the  Commission's  Report  without  ha\  ing  the 
men's  authority  for  an  agreement.  Mr.  Snowden  holds  that 
conduct  of  this  kind  partly  exonerates  the  rank  and  file  for 
refusing  to  accept  an  agreement  made  in  their  name. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  Review"  Mr.  Sidney  Low  traces  an 
increasing  independence  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  parliamen- 
tary cont  rol.  Neither  the  people  nor  Parliament  has  the  least 
weight  in  the  determination  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Low 
returns  to  his  old  proposal  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  advise  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  keep  his  Office  in  touch 
with  public  opinion. 

Sir  Frank  Lascelles  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  has 
rorne  thoughts  on  the  Anulo-Oerman  problem  which  antici- 
pate more  friendly  relations  baser!  upon  the  principle  of 
Reciprocity  and  letting  bvirones  he  bysrones.  In  the  same 
review  Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Lynch  tells  us'that  if  the  Calamity 
of  the  entrance  of  Russian  troops  into  Teheran  should  occur 
ii  will  be  the  dired  outcome  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
which  Sir  Edward  fJrey  concluded  two  years  after  Japan 
had  pricked  the  bubble  of  Russian  military  prestige.  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ".  in  throwing 
«nit  some  suggestions  for  sntisfv  ing  German  ambitions  in  the 
Mediterranean,  refers  to  Persia  ami  incidentally  "  the  stupid 
wav  in  which  the  Russian  sphere  in  Persia  was  arranged". 
"Strategist",  writing  in  the  "National"  with  an  eye  on 
the  late  crisis,  says  we  could  afford  to  assist  allies  on  the 
Continent  with  troops  so  long  as  our  predominance  on  the 
«a;  r  ],,,(  j,- pardiscd  :  the  Navy  in  these  .lavs  would  be 
a  most  effective  auxiliary  if  nil  went  well  on  land.  Com- 
mand of  tlie  s  a  jt,  B  nieans  to  m  end,  not  th-  end  in  itself. 

<  >f  the  literary  articles  this  month  undoubtedly  the  most 
strikin-  is  M.  Finest  Dimnet's  estimate  of  Maeterlinck  as 
philosopher  contributed  to  the  "Nineteenth  Centurv ". 
Maeterlinck's  devoutest  readers  will  perhpps  be  persuaded 


to  ask  themselves  a  few  vigorous  and  pertinent  questions, 
lie ise  who  have  more  than  suspected  Maeterlinck,  the 
philosophic  author  of  "  Le  'Tresor  des  Humbles  ",  of  being 
no  more  sincerely  a  sage  than  many  another  young  literary 
essayist  witli  an  agreeable  style  and  a  pleasantly  meditative 
vein  of  writing  will  find  their  suspicions  plainly  set  down  by 
M.  Dimnet  in  very  straightforward  English.  We  entirely 
agree  that  Maeterlinck's  "Vie  des  Abeilles  "  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  any  of  his  soi-disant  philosophy. 
Articles  less  provocative  are  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt's  study 
of  Ruskin  in  the  "Contemporary",  Mrs.  Sturge  Gretton's 
"Mr.  Henry  dames  and  his  Prefaces",  also  in  the  "Con- 
temporary ",  and  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  "  A  New  Study  of 
English  Poetry"  in  the  "  English  Review".  This  Review, 
by  the  way,  comes  down  to  a  shilling  this  month  with  a 
flourish  by  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  proclaiming  how  hopefully 

he  stoops  to  conquer. 

Just  now,  when  the  proposed  union  of  the  motor-omnibus 
and  electric-train  service  in  London  is  the  subject  of  so 
much  interest ,  .Mr.  Arnold  Wright's  article  in  the  "  financial 
Review  of  Reviews  "  on  London  traffic  problems  is  opportune. 
Direct  through  communication  from  any  one  part  of  Greater 
London  to  another  with  a  series  of  circular  lines  seems  to 
sum  up  Mr.  Wright's  scheme.  Centralisation,  uniformity, 
and  the  severance  of  main-line  from  local  interests  is  a  big 
programme,  but  Mr.  Wright  does  not  regard  the  financial 
difficulty  as  insuperable. 

"  The  Conservative  and  Unionist  "  for  January  1912  is  a 
presentment  of  the  hard  facts  and  the  humour  of  the  political 
situation.  An  effective  cartoon  shows  the  "  Great  December 
Wave"  of  public  opinion  overwhelming  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  given  as  a 
supplement. 

"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Janvier. 

M.  Levy  contributes  to  this  number  one  of  those  fascinating, 
studies  in  statistics  and  finance  of  which  he  is  among  tin- 
few  who  possess  the  secret.  He  deals  with  the  two  financial 
crises  which  took  place  in  1907  and  1911.  The  first  he 
defines  as  an  economic  crisis  pure  and  simple,  but  violent  and 
complete;  that  of  last  year  was  due  to  panic  caused  by 
apprehensions  of  war.  However,  the  shrinkage  of  capital  in 
Em-ope  last  year  was  much  less  than  that  in  the  United 
States  four  years  before.  Apart  from  war  scares,  M.  Levy 
thinks  there  would  have  been  a  heavy  fall  on  European 
Exchanges  last  autumn,  due  to  the  great  rise  in  prices,  which 
obliged  an  army  of  small  investors  to  sj)end  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  themselves  and  their  families  money  which  they 
would  have  otherwise  spent  in  investments. 
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THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 


THE  LATEST  BONUS  RESULTS 

OF  THE 

NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL   LIFE  OFFICE 


SHOW  A  PROFIT  OF 


FOR  THE  QUINQUENNIUM. 


The  Valuation  was  made  on  the  same  stringent  bnsis  and  Bonuses  have  been 
declared  on  the  tame  handsome  scale  as  in  1906,  while  .£99,649  is  carried  forward. 

Write  /or  Bonus  Report  to  Deft,  u, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  rec  illarly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
providing  lor  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 

London  Office  -  -  No.  .»  LOMBARD  STRKET.  B.C. 
West  End     -         -         -       No.  17  I'ALL  MALI-  S.W. 

Head  Office      -  EDINEURGH. 
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Office. 


Incorporated 
A.D. 


Head 

Governor — 
Sir  Nevilb  Lubbock, 

K.C.M.G.  — —  1720. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

A8SURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

Thi  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary. 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  A88URANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq..  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bhacet,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
D.Sc 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valkntia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Donble  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  ol  the  t  mount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  paymc  nt  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non-Proflt  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW     HATE  S. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 

ASSETS    EXCEED  £22,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following:  — 

(1)  LIFE    INSURANCE,    with    and    without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applicationi  for  AgudM  arc  entertained,  and  I'rospcctuscs  with 
Other  paper  ,  mny  !>e  lia<l  on  written  or  ;><-r .  ,n;il  application. 

ROBERT  LRWIS,  (Jcncral  Manager. 

/CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —Some  nominations, 

V_  Z.'i  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  ami  May  for  BOMS  1  1 1 
THE  Cl.KKGV.    Apply  lo  the  BVMM. 


CZ1 


The  Best  Nightcap. 

Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  "Allenburys"  DlETwhlch 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repastand  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  In  a  partially 
predigested  form.   Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water. 

Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample. 
Of  all  Chemists.       1/6  &  3/-  per  tin. 


ALLEN  &  HANBUBYS  Ltd..  Lombard  Street.  London. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and    emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  th» 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Battle. 
Of  all  Chemists,  i/ii,  a/9,  4/6. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  sbirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bandi. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM   STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE   BEST  TERMS  for  Company  nnr!  Central  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  Iree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  LONDON. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  AND  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  LECTURES 


Mr.  HAMSTER  I  I. ETCH Kit ,  F.K.I.B.A.,  will  .ontimie  till  course  of 
University  Extension  lectures  on 

ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THK  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
(l.y  permission  of  the  Trustee.),  dealing  wilh  llie  Roman,  Early  <  hri.t.nn.  tad 
By/antine  styles,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  al  <jo  p.m.      H«  will  alw  continue  Ills 
cours*  on  _  _, , , 

RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  A I  HIE 
VICTORIA  AM)  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

(l.y  permission  of  llie  Hoard  „f  I-  .In-  .ti  ,t,),  .•ml.r.v  ins  ill-  l-.li/abeilia.n  ami  |.i<  .I--.,,, 
periods  in  England  and  the  lol.r  Rena  ...w  e,  on  Monday.  Jan.  a.  al  }  p.m.  Both 
courses  of  I-eclure,  are  fully  Illustrated  will,  lantern  si.ws,  arid  the  .<IiiI.ii-.  in  llie 
Museum,  vi.iled  and  rxrilained  l.v  ihe  I  e.  Ini.  1  «l  llie  •  lid  >.f  e«»  h  discourse  - 

Pallid,,.  »,,,!!  Te  Aim.  S'V     l»  \  I  RE  liAUDRT,  la-.  <  HI.VNF. 

WAl  K,  (  III'  I  SKA. 
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Trustee  Investments  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts. 
By  Sir  Edward  Fitiuan,  Barristerat-Law. 
A  Suggested  Solution  of  London's  Traffic  Problem. 
By  Arnold  Wright. 

The  New  Regime  in  Mexico. 
By  Edwin  Ciiamheri.ain. 

international  financial  information,  analysis  of  reports, 
new  capital  issues.     statistical  record. 

Publisher  1  2  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  and  all  booksellers. 


THE  JANUARY 

"BOOK  MONTHLY 

PRICE  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL    AND    PARTICULAR.  A  Talk  about  Books  to  bring  in  the 
New  Year. 

A  BOOK-LCVER'S  GUILD;  or  the  Simple  Way  to  Culture  and  Goo! 

Fellowship.  -By  MARY  L.  PKNDERED. 
A  LONDON  LETTER.    The  Open  Door  all  the  Year  for  the  English  Book 

Trade.  — By  JAMES  MILNE. 
BILL  JONES— HIS  MARK  !  or  the  Strange  Case  of  the  Costermonger  and 

Books  — By  W.  L.  GEORGE. 
CANADIAN  AUTHORS.     What  they  have  been  doing  with  the  Year  that's 

Away.-By  H.  LINTON  ECCLES. 
PEOPLE  WE  KNOW.    Stories  from  the  Personal  Books  of  the  Winter. 
AULD  LANGr  SYNE !    Six  1911  Novels  worthy  of  Particular  Review.— By 

C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
NEW   BOOKS   NEARLY  READY.    Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.   A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

December  ;  with  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  January  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
Illustrated  Supplement :  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  IN  PORTRAIT 

AND  PICTURE. 

Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Ok  Sorrows  of  Ireland 

By  "  PAT."      Is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Second  Edition.    Price  28.  6ft.  net. 

CATHOLICISM  ON  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS. 

-     By  B.  C.  NIXON,  M.  E.  UNDERDOWN,  and  H.  CUNL1FFE. 


SWAN    SOXNEXSCHEIN,  LOXDON. 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 
Circulating  Library  is  Now 
Open  to  the   General  Public. 

TBRMS  &  FULL  PARTICULARS  OS  APPLICATION. 
376  to  38*  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Aht  and  Archeology. 
l$aio(|iic  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  Italy  (Corrado  Ricci). 

Heinemann.    25*.  net. 
Elizabethan  Interiors  (C.  I.  Charles).    Newnee.    42«.  net. 
Fiction. 

A  Chang©  of  Sex  (Charles  Kinross) ;  The  Secret  Tontine 
(R.  Murray  Gilchrist);  The  Last  Stronghold  (Ellen  Ada 
Smith).    Long.    6*.  each. 

Captain  Kuadring  (William  Hay).    Fieher  Unwin.  6*. 

K.it her  Sergi us  (Count  Leo  Tolfltoy).    Nelson.  2.1. 

History. 

The  Administration  of  the  English  Borden  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth  (Charles  A.  Coulomb).  Appleton. 

Tin  Kcononiii  Principles  of  Confucius  and  hia  School,  V*u.  I. 
and  11.  (  hen.  Huan  Chang,  20*.  net;  The  British  Consuls 
in  the  Confederacy  (Milledge  L.  Bonham),  8*.  Longmans, 
Green. 

I!u  I  Kl.v  1.  Hooks. 

The  Catholic  Directory,  1912,  U.  td.  net ;  The  Catholic  Who's 
Who,  1912,  3«.  td.  net.    Burns  and  Oates. 

Reprints. 

Les  Essais  (Montaigne),  1«.  net;  La  Chanson  Franchise,  1«.  net. 
Dent. 

The  Iliad  Pocket  Book  (S.  E.  Winbolt).    Constable.    2e.  net. 
Han  dTslande  (Victor  Hugo);  Le  Pere  Serge  (Leon  Tolstoi); 
Ruy  Bias,  Les  Burgraves  (Victor  Hugo).    Nelson.    If.  25 

each. 

School  Books. 
Black's  Literary  Readers,  Book  VI.    Black.    1«.  9d. 
The  Ivory  Gate,  Part  II.,  8rf. ;  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  lOd.  each. 

Dent. 

Science. 

Second  Review  of  some  of  the  Recent  Advances  in  Tropical 
Medicine  (Andrew  Balfour).    Bailliere,  Tindall.    15«.  net. 
Theology. 

Heresy  and  Schism  (T.  F.  G.).    Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.    U.  td. 

net. 

Corona  Mystica  (A  Franciscan).    Nutt.    2s.  td.  net. 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical    Commentary    (John  Merlin 
Smith).    Edinburgh  :  Clarke.    12*.  6d. 

Travel. 

Trekking  the  Great  Thirst  (Arnold  W.  Hobson) 
12?.  td.  net, 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Reflected  Radiance  (Marcus  S.  C.  Rickards). 
4*.  td.  net. 

Sonnets  (Lucilla).    Elkin  Mathews.    2.«.  td.  net. 

The  Saviour  of  the  World,  Vol.  V.  :  The  Great  Controversy 

(C.  M.  Mason),  2--.  td.  net;   The  Fags  and  other  Poems 

(William  Moore),  2.«.  td.  net.    Kegan  Paul. 
The  Mascjue  of  the  Elements  (Herman  Scheffauer).  Dent.  3.'.  td. 

net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Garden  Design  in  Theory  and  Practice  (Madeline  Agar).  Sidg- 
wick  and  Jackson.    7*.  td.  net. 

Increasing  Human  Efliciency  in  Business  (Walter  Dill  Scott). 
Macmillan.    St.  td.  net. 

Iishad  Al-Arib  11a  Ma'refat  Al-Adid,  The  (Edited  by  D.  S. 
Margoliouth).    Vol.  V.  Luzac 

Making  of  Sound  in  the  Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra,  The  (Her- 
mann Smith).    Reeves.  6a. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January.— The  Geographical 
Journal,  2*.  ;  The  Empire,  td.  ;  United  Service  Magazine 
2s.  ;  The  Antiquarv,  td.  ;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews 
1«.  ;  The  Armv  Review,  1«.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1*. 
The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  td. ;  The  Hibbert  Journal 
2s.  td.  ;  The  Empire  Re'view,  U.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  If.  50 
Deutsche  Rundschau ;  The  Book  Monthly,  td.  ;  Fry's,  td. 
The  Vineyard,  td.  net. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND    TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIHMA1TSHIP. 
M  ENRY 


Powis 


Fi6her  Unwin. 


Clifton  :  Baker. 


&  CO., 


SOTHERAN 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
1*0  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address :    Bookmen,  London.      Codes :    Unicode  and  A.B.C. 

Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601.  

JUST  ISSUED. 

A  Classified  Catalogue  (No.  147)  of 
3,000  RARE  AND  OLD  BOOKS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

To   be   had   pest   free   on    applicition  From 

THE  LUDWIG  ROSENTHAL 
ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSTORE, 

Hildegardstr.   14,  MUNICH,  Germany. 

Showrooms— Lenbachplatz  6. 
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THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

FRY'S 

MAGAZINE 

OF 

SPORT,  TRAVEL  and 
OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

John  Bull's  Own  Dog : 

HOW  TO  KNOW  HIM  AND  JUDGE  HIM. 
By  FRED  W.  WARD. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Walter  Jefferles,  the  famous  breeder 
of  "Stone"  bulldogs,  explains  how  he  secured  success.  He 
also  tells  readers  of  Fry's  Magazine  what  constitutes  the 
real  bulldog,  and  describes  how  it  should  be  treated  at  all 
stages  in  its  life.  The  photographs  illustrating  this  article 
were  specially  taken  at  Mr.  Jefferies'  kennels  by  our  own 
photographer. 

WITH  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Woodland  Barbarities. 

THE  WAYS  OP  THE  TRAPPER  AND 
SNARER. 

Commenting  upon  a  similar  article,  "Shabby  Blood-Sports 
Worth  Ending,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  Fry's  Magazine,  an 
Australian  Surgeon  says  : — 

**  I  feel  impelled  to  express  my  commendation  and  endorse- 
ment of  every  word  contained  in  the  excellent  article.  .  .  . 
The  article  is  a  slashing  one  and  fearless  of  the  condemnation 
you  must  expect  from  many.  ...    I  admire  your  grit." 


Ski=ing  for  the  Man  who  doesn't 

KnOW.  By  J.  H.  W.  FULTON. 


The  Game  of  Hockey. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  PRESENT  GAME. 

By  PHILIP  A.  ROBSON, 

Kent  County  Hockey  Association. 


The  Morals  of  County  Cricket. 

By  C.  B.  FRY. 
WITH  CARTOONS  BY  EDWIN  MORROW. 

The  Alpinisation  of  Inland 
Golf  Courses. 

A  DETAILED  EXPLANATION   OF  THE 
MID-SURREY  METHOD. 

By  HENRY  LEACH 

(Assisted  by  J.  H.  J  A  Yl.UR  and  PETER  I. EES.) 


Australia  in  International  Sport. 

By  GORDON  INULIS 


"Luck  in  Sport." 

By  A.  C.  MACLAREN. 


MACMILLAN  &  00  S  LIST. 

Tennyson  and  His 
Friends. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.     8vo.  ios.  net. 

THE  PERSIAN  QUESTION. 

The  Glory  of  the  Shia  World. 

By  Major  P.  M.  SYKES,  C.M.G.  With  many  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text  and  4  Coloured  Reproductions  of 
Persian  Paintings.  8vo.  ios.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "In  telling  his  life-story  Nurullah 
Khan  weaves  into  the  narrative  much  information  as  to 
Persian  customs  and  folk-lore.  He  was  born,  or  '  emerged 
from  the  plain  of  Nothingness  into  the  atmosphere  of  Being,' 
in  1859,  and  his  experiences  before  the  pilgrimage  were 
sufficiently  varied,  for  his  father  was  a  notable  soldier,  and 
the  poet,  as  a  lad  in  his  teens,  accompanied  him  on  an  im- 
portant expedition.  Of  this  expedition,  of  the  tragic  fate 
that  overtook  his  father,  of  formalfreceptions  of  great  per- 
sonages, of  the  beauty  of  Persian  gardens,  of  the  customs 
attending  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  of  a  great  wrestling 
match,  and  other  things,  we  learn  in  this  really  fascinating 
volume.  ...  A  peculiarly  interesting  work." 

Floreat     Etona:     anecdotes  and 

MEMORIES  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  RALPH 
NEVILL.  With  many  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  15s.  net. 

Truth.— ■"  A  most  interesting  book  —profusely  and  finely 
illustrated — which  is  sure  to  find  an  honoured  place  in  the 
library  of  every  old  Etonian." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

The   Future  of  England.    By  the 

Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.    8vo.  6s.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "A  very  interesting  forecast  of  the  future  of 
our  race.   It  has  a  real  value  as  the  fruit  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  history  and  keenly  conscious  that  we  have 
reached  a  critical  point  in  it." 

Seems  So !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "Mr.  Reynolds' new  book  has  all  the 
value  of  his  former  works  in  interpreting  the  outlook  of  the 
working  classes  on  politics  and  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reynolds  is  1 
doing  us  all  a  deeply  important  service  in  telling  us  what 
the  working-class  family  with  which  he  lives  and  works  in 
partnership  really  does  think." 

Ancient     Hunters     and  their 
Modern  Representatives.  By 

W.  J.  SOLLAS,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Times. — "  As  a  survey  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
Prehistoric  Man  this  book  is  absorbingly  interesting  and 
suggestive,  not  only  to  the  student  of  anthropology,  but  to 
the  general  reader,  who  will  here  find  the  essential  geological 
facts  explained  in  the  clearest  language." 

Horizons  and  Landmarks.  Poems 

by  SIDNEY  ROYSE  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  Poems 
of  the  Unknown  Way,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
The  AtfumiMTH. — "  We  have  had  occasion  before  this 

to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Lysaght's  exceptional  lyrical  gift*. 

The  music  of  his  verse  is  haunting  ;  its  idealism  is  both 

convincing  and  inspiriting." 

The   Centaur.    j;y  alglknon  black- 

WOOD,  Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &c.  6s. 

The  Westminster  Gazette.  —  "  We  own  to  having  taken  as 
many  days  to  read  this  book  as  it  takes  hours  to  rem!  the 
ordinary  novel,  but  not  because  the  book  is  heavy  or  dull, 
but  because  it  is  too  good,  too  impressive,  to  be  read  at 
anything  like  a  single  sitting." 

The  Healer.    By  ROBERT  HBRRICK,  AvthM 

of  "  Together,"  &c.  6». 

Tall  ,1/all  Gazette.— 11  A  very  satisfactory  and  finished 
piece  of  work,  distinguished  l>y  some  clever  charu'  LtOMuOflU " 

The    Man   in    the   Shadow,  and 

OTHER  STORIES.  liy  KM  ll.\ri>  WAMIHUKN 
CHILD,  Author  "f  "Jim  Hnndi."  Illustrated.  6». 
Tht  Academy. --"The  art  of  writing  short  stories  U 
one  which  has  been  attempted  successfully  by  very  few 
authors.  .  .  .  Wc  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Kichard  Waslilmrn  Child  tnny  now  safely  lie  included  in 
the  list." 

MAOIILLAN  A    '  O.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
DalWs  "  5atuit>a\> "  Briuae  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Satlirba\>  "  BrifcGC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 

is  "5aturoa\>"  Huctton  IBriooc  by  Hellespont, 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.  "  Snferences  at 

J6rft0C,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  lid. 
post  free. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  m.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Exeler,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth.  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
llfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth,  Lowestolt,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isleol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  4V  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  Nbw  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Rail-iay  Bookitalls  and  all  Boi'ktellers. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

VTsitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB  "Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedra!. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
"«i  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 
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EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  29,  Thursday,  January  4th,  1912, 

Lancashire. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

What  we  shall  know  in  a  Year. 

Sir  George  Ai.bu  and  others. 

Poetry  :  "  Epiphany."    By  Katharine  Tynan. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Sun  Vat  Sen.    By  Junius. 

Ballades   Urbane:   No.  XXIX.    A  Ballade  of  Popular 

Misapprehension.    By  B.  C. 
The  Country  of  the  Blind.    By  II.  Belloc 
The  Year  '12.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Dick  Whittington.    By  A 
Other  Articles. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 

Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  :— "  Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  coiled 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading."  

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Notv  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTER  PLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Cofiies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5*.  \d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY" 

Being  the  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Rubber  Congress,  London,  191 1,  held  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 


Papers  read,  Discussions,  Comments,  &c,  of  Scientists, 
Planters,  Manufacturers,  &c,  together  with  other  important 
papers  dealing  with  the  Rubber  Industry. 


The  Book  contains  a  large  number  of  Illustrations. 


Among  the  Contents  are : — 

"  Rubber  IN  Uganda,"  by  R.  Fyffe,  Esq.  (Botanical,  Forestry  and  Scientific  Dept.,  Uganda). 
"Raw  Rubber  Testing,''  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Henry  Stevens,  M.A.,  F.I.C. 

"  Tapping  Experiments  on  Para  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  Tromp  de  Haas  (Commissioner  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies). 
"  Rubber  Trees  of  the  Amazon,"  by  Dr.  J.  Huber  (Director  of  the  Museu  Goeldi,  Para). 
"Some  Diseases  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis,"  by  H.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  A.R.C.Sc.  (Lond.). 

"  African  Rubber  Vines  :  Their  Cultivation  and  Working,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  E.  D.  Wildeman  (Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ghent). 
"  The  Manuring  of  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  E.  Lierke  (Agricultural  Chemist). 

"  Official  Measures  taken  against  Adulteration  of  the  Indigenous  Rubbers,"  by  G.  van  den  Kerkhove,  Esq.  (Consulting 
Rubber  Expert). 

"  Mechanical  Rubber  Tests,"  by  Herr  Dr.  Memmier,  Dipl.  Ing. 

"  Rubber  Plantations  in  French  Cochin  China,"  by  M.  Andre  Cremazy  (President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Cochin  China). 
"  Rubber  and  Balata  Industries  of  British  Guiana,"  by  F.  A.  Stockdale,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

"  The  Rubber  Problem  in  French  Western  Africa,"  by  M.  Aug.  Chevalier,  D.Sc.  (in  charge  of  Scientific  Expeditions). 
"  Mechanical  Preparation  of  Rubber  in  Factories,"  by  M.  Boutaric. 
"  Centrifugalization  of  Rubber,"  by  H.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  (Tobago,  B.W.I. ). 

"The  Viscosity  of  Rubber  Solutions,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz,  F.C.S.,  and  A.  H.  Goldsbrough,  Esq.,  A. EC,  F.C.S. 
"  Remarks  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Raw  Rubuer,"  by  /.  G.  Fol,  Esq.  (Chemical  Engineer  to  the  Dutch  Government). 
"  Hygienic  Conditions  and  the  Maintenance  of  Health  in  Rubber  Planting  Districts  of  the  Tropics,"  by  W.  Carnegie 

Brown,  M.D.  (Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London). 
"  Theory  of  Vulcanization,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Willy  Hinrichsen. 
"  Researches  on  India-Rubber, "  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 
"  Viscosity  of  Latices,"  by  Miss  A.  Borrowman. 

"  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Rubber,"  by  Walter  Fox,  Esq.  (late  Supt.  of  Forests  and  Gardens,  Straits  Settlements). 

"  The  Rubber  Industry  in  Peru,"  by  Senor  Emilio  Castre. 

"  The  World's  Trade  in  Raw  Rubber,"  by  M.  Ernest  Hecht. 

"The  Para  (Hevea)  India-Rubber  Tree  in  the  East,"  by  H.  A.  Wickham,  Esq. 

"  The  Discovery  of  the  Para  Reagent,"  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Paid. 

"  The  Component  Parts  of  Parenthium  Argentatum,  the  Ancestor  Plant  of  the  Guayule,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Alexander. 
"  The  Extensibility  of  Vulcanized  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  F.  Heim. 
"The  Technical  Use  of  Plantation  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 

"The  Need  of  Organization  in  the  Supply  of  Literature  and  Labour  for  Rubber  and  other  Planters,"  by  H.  Hamel 
Smith,  Esq. 

"The  Oxidation  of  Sulphur  by  Nitric  Acid,"  by  //.  E.  Potts,  Esq.,  M.Sc 

"  Factors  Affecting  the  Valuation  of  Rubber  Shares,"  by  W.  A.  Tin  nock,  Esq. 

"  The  Production  of  Rubber  in  Madagascar." 

"On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Caoutchouc  containing  Latices,  and  the  Relationship  of  so-called  'Coagulation 

THERETO,"  by  Hermann  C.   T.  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.C.S. ,  M.P.S. 
"  Notes  on  the  Planting  and  Production  of  Rubber  in  Ceylon,"  by M.  Kelway  Bamber,  Esq.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
"  ADAPTATION  of  Different  Raw  Rubbers,"  by  J.  Jacques,  Esq. 

"  Impa<  r  Tensile  Tests  on  Rubber,  and  a  Comparison  with  Tensile  and  Hysteresis  Tests,"  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  and. 
Dr.  Henry  Stevens. 

"The  Reforms  in  the  Belgian  Congo,"  by  Monsieur  Wendelen  (Advocate  in  Brussels). 
"Notes  on  Experiments,"  by  Dr.  Werner  Esch. 
Meeting  of  Manufacturers,  Planters,  &c. 

Report  of  tub  Meeting  of  the  International  TESTING  Committee. 

Various  Notes  and  Tables  in  Connection  with  Subjec  ts  Relating  to  the  Rubber  Industry. 
Reports  of  all  Special  Functions,  with  the  Names  of  those  who  A  n  ended.       &c,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

"  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  "  will  be  used  as  a  Book  of  Reference,  and 
is  the  Standard  Publication  for  the  Rubber  Industry  generally. 

Orders  for  the  work  taken  by 

"THE  RUBBER  WORLD,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  DSe/ui  wilh  copies  of  the  above-named  publication  at  15s.  6d.  per  copy  ncl,  postage 

extra,  see  footnote.    I/Wc  enclose  jC  :  :  subscription. 

:  :  postagr. 


Postage  :— Great  Britain,  7d.  ;  abroad,  i/j  per  copy. 
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DOLOK  RUBBER  ESTATES. 


DIVIDEND    ON    FIRST    YEAR'S  WORKING. 


THE  firsl  ordinary  general  meeting  of  th©  Dolok  Rubber  Estates, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  December  29,  Mr.  Walter  Norfolk  (the  Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Smith)  having  read  the  usual  notices, 
The  Chairman  said  :  The  ex|jenditure  on  capital  account  repre- 
sent- I  he  amount  allocated  l<>  new  plantation.-.  One  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  acies  have  been  planted  up  with  Heveu  and 
Robusta,  which,  inclusive  of  administration  charges,  works  out  at 
£11  per  acre,  and  your  estates  now  comprise  2253  acres  planted 
up  with  Hevea  and  containing  185,204  tree-;  1140  acres  with  306,000 
Liberian  trees,  and  113  acres  with  478,590  Robusta  coffee.  There 
arc  also  on  the  estate  6694  Ficus  Elastica  trees  and  5000  cosoanut 
trees.  There  has  boen  harvested,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  report, 
5106  cwt.  of  coffee,  and  4000  lb.  of  rubber.  This  amount  of  rubber 
is  under  the  estimate  in  the  prospectus,  and  less  than  was  referred 
to  in  the  circular  letter  of  March  1.  This  shortage  is  not  due, 
however,  to  the  condition  of  the  trees,  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  to  the  fact  that  the  coffee  crop  so  largely  engaged  the 
stall'  with  harvesting  it  and  carrying  out  the  planting  programme 
that  it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  utilise  the  skilled 
labour  in  the  tapping,  and,  as  you  will  have  gathered  from  the 
report,  there  have  been  some  difficulties  in  connection  with  th© 
labour  problem,  which,  however,  have  been  overcome.  The  estate  is 
fully  manned,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  -land  in  the  way  of  the 
planted  area  being  taken  full  advantage  of  and  of  the  efficient  up- 
keep of  the  new  plantations  .together  with  steady  progress  in 
carrying  out  the  programme  arranged.  You  will  notice  in  the 
report  a  reference  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  your  directors, 
and,  so  far  as  Messrs.  Van  der  St-!enstraten  and  Schouten  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  intended  to  fill  their  places,  which  were  vacated 
through  their  absence  from  meetings  for  a  period  in  excess  of  that 
provided  for  in  the  articles  of  association.  But  the  board  consider 
that  they  ar?  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  induce  Mr.  Sulger 
to  accept  a  seat  on  the  board  in  view  of  his  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  estates.  His  special  technical  knowledge  will  bo 
of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  controlling  the  estate  from  this 
side  and  insuring  its  successful  development  on  the  best  lines  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  I  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  Mr. 
Sulger  having  accepted 'this  position,  and  I  shall  later  a*k  you  to 
confirm  his  e'ection.  These  alterations  in  the  directorate  will" result 
in  a  net  saving  on  London  administration  of  £300  per  annum.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  realms  of  prophecy  with  regard  to 
the  results  for  the  current  season,  as  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  conditions  which  always  rule  where  a  largo 
coffee  plantation  has  to  be  dealt  with,  particularly  as  wo  have  no 
detailed  estimates  at  the  present  moment.  We  Dave  already  re- 
potted in  the  papers  that  we  have  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rubber  and  coffee,  the  latter  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  sell  at 
record  prices.  Dolok  Liberian  coffee  stands  very  well  in  the 
market,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  a  ready  sale  for  it  above  the 
ruling  prices.  The  prospects  and  position  of  the  estates  are  satis- 
factory, and  details  of  further  shipments  and  sales  will  be  chronicled 
in  the  papers  as  in  the  past.  In  view  of  the  very  satisfactory  coffee 
plantations  which  we  already  have  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very 
interested  to  know  that  we  are  iust  planting  up'  a  further  70,00*0 
Liberian  coffee  plants  which  we  nave  in  our  nurseries  and  which 
will  in  due  course  be  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  this  com- 
pany. The  tapping  of  the  rubber  trees,  which,  for  the  reasons  I 
nave  already  given  vou,  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  is  now 
being  proceeded  with  energetically,  and  we  look  forward  with 
every  confidence  to  satisfactory  results  from  the  tapping  of  those 
trees.  I  now  beg  to  move :  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  as 
is-ued  to  the  shareholders  and  laid  before  this  meeting  be,  and  are 
hereby,  received  and  adopted." 

Sir  William  Hudson  seconded  ^ie  motion. 

Replving  to  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Lainey.  Captain  Shannon, 
and  other  shareholders,  the  Chairman  said  that,  although  the  area 
under  cultivation  was  slightly  less  than  that  stated  in  the  prospec- 
tus, the  number  of  trees  on  their  estate  was  quite  up  to  the  number 
stated  in  that  document.  The  shortage  in  the  amount  of  rubber 
obtained  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  sufficient  labour 
to  carry  on  the  harvesting.  The  revenue  from  the  cocoanut  trees 
was  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  but  had  not  been  credited  in  the 
accounts,  because  it  had  been  sold  to  the  natives  on  the  spot. 
With  regard  to  the  profits,  although  they  had  not  quite  reached  the 
amount  hoped  for,  they  had  very  nearly  reached  the  estimate,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  prospects  of  the  companv  were  second 
to  none  in  Sumatra. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  "  That  a'final  dividend  at  the  rat© 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30.  1911, 
making,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid  in  Decern  I  >?r  last,  5  per 
cent,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  present  account,  be,  and  is 
hereby,  ordered  to  l>e  paid  as  recommended  bv  the  directors." 

This  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Sulger  and  carried  unanimouslv. 

Mr.  Elmes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
directors. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  Chairman 
bnefrj  acknowledged  the  compliment. 
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The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  is  redeemable  at  the  Company  s 
option  at  any  time  after  1  April  1930,  at  110  per  cent.,  on  six  calendar 
months'  notice  to  the  Stockholders.  The  Stock  is  guaranteed  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Limited.  .  . , 

The  Company  is  entitled  and  reserves  the  right  to  create  further  hirst 
Debenture  Stock,  carrying  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  and  ranking 
in  all  respects  pari  passu  with  the  above-mentioned  £2,450,0(0  First 
Debenture  Stock,  for  an  amount  at  the  rate  of  £4,000  per  mile  of  new  line 
of  the  Company  for  the  time  being  constructed,  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, or  about  to  be  constructed  in  excess  of  the  mileage  belonging 
to  the  Company  on  10  June  19C4,  less  £1,750,000  First  Debenture  Stock 
already  issued  since  that  date  in  respect  of  new  lino. 


Bearer  Scrip  will  be  issued,  after  allotment,  to  be  exchanged  for 
regitter«d  Debenture  Stock  Certificates  after  27  March  1912,  the  Stock 
being  transferable  in  amounts  not  involving  a  'fraction  of  SI. 

The  interest  is  parable  bv  warrant  to  the  Registered  Holders  of  the 
Stock  on  1  April  and  1  October  in  each  year.  The  first  payment  of 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  per  annum,  calculated  upon  the 
instalments  as  due,  will  be  made  on  1  April  1912  on  presentation  of  the 
coupon  attached  to  the  Bearer  Scrip. 

Payment  in  full  on  allotment,  and  on  26  February,  can  be  made  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  4  \»:r  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Dibsctobs  or  The  BAHIA  BLANCA  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  have,  authorised  The  LONDON  Joint 
Stock  Baxk.  Limited,  and  .Martin's  Bank,  Limited,  bh  Bankers  of  the 
Company,  to  receive  applications  for  £1,CC0.CC0  4J  per  Cent.  Second 
Debenture  Stock  of  the  Company,  ranking  pari  pcutu  with  the  existing 
issue  of  £2.000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  78?  miles  of  broad  gauge  5-ft.  6-in.  railway  mi  the 
Argentine  Republic,  serving  a  district  in  the  south  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Ayr©*,  the  Company  Ims  upwards  of  74  miles  of 
branch  lines  nnder  construction.  Th  ■  line  is  operated  by  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Limited,  which  is  entitled  to  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  undertaking  in  consnderatien  of  a  guarantee  of  this 
Company's  present  ami  future  Debenture  Stocks  and  dividends  on  its 
Guaranteed  Stocks  and  Shares. 

The  net  receipts  of  the.  whole  system  worked  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Paciflo  Railway  Company,  Limited,  for  the  last  six  years  arc  shown  by 
the  following  table:  — 


1905  1908 

19C61907 

1907-1908 

1908-1SC9 

19(9-1910 

1910-1911 

Oross  Receipts 
Working  Kxp's 

2 ,3*  .913 

1,408,2(6 

£ 

VS3'547 
1.892.542 

£ 

3A55..7I 
2,30O,U2 

£ 

4.1*4.487 
2,570.943 

£ 

4,aM.<32 

2.465,253 

£ 

4,f20  841 
2.106(66 

Net  Receipts  ... 

981.737 

1,171,006 

1,361.990 

1,558.544 

1,829,179 

2.014,185 

Since  30  Jnne  last  the  estimated  (Mil  receipt,  of  the  whole  iv-tern 
for  the  26  weeks  ended  30  ultimo  arc  £2,191,397,  against  62,132,002,  an 
increase  of  £59,395. 

The  balance  of  Revenue  of  the  linen'. h  lyre,  and  I'n-  . t,.  linilnay 
Company.  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  '/)  Jun«-  last,  after  meeting  ail 
Debenture  Stock  Interest  and  Guaranteed  Charger,  was  £8?  1,413.  The 
annual  snrn  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  th-  j. r>- -«  n t  i-v wh-n  fully 
paid.  is  £46.000. 

Sinoo  1  July  1904  this  Company's  Railw  ay  has  Im  en  worked  bv  the 
Bnenoe  Ayre*  and  Pacific  Railway  (om|>any,  l.irn  ».•  I  New  lines  have 
been  construe  ted,  nerving  a  region  wi  ll  adapted  for  w  h.»t  cult j.  n. 
which  l«  now  being  further  develojxd  by  the  building  of  . »,»!!  ffsdef 
branches,  whilst  a  line  it  being  built  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
It  io  Colorado,  oriening  up  a  new  di.frict  to  agriculture. 

The  Company  owns  a  Port  at  llahia  lllanea  pqnfppf d  with  modern 
applian'-s  for  handling  and  shipping  grain,  and  al»o  own.  a  large  Market 
for  warehoming  general  produce  To  aol  further  the  drvslopmsnl  of  thi 
town  the  Company  has  constructed  and  equipped  Kb-otro  Tramways  in 
whioh  It  is  financially  interested,  si  also  In  the  Water  Works  and  Klni  trie 
Light  Companies 

The  General  Manager,  In  a  cablegram  receivod  the  Vd  instant,  reports 
that  a  very  fine  barvrsl  on  the  llahia  lllanca  and  North  Western  fWtlon 
is  assured,  that,  the  agricultural  and  trade  outlook  is  very  prormsm/ 
and  that  tho  area  under  enltivation  along  th"  Company'*  line  ||  til 
largest  known.    He   add.  that  although   considerable  damage   ha.  been 


done  by  storms  in  tho  Buenos  Ayres  Division  to  wheat  and  linseed,  the 
maize  crop  is  in  very  fine  condition,  a  much  larger  area  than  last  year 
being  under  cultivation.  He  anticipates  considerable  increase  in  traffic 
from  the  districts  served  by  the  Argentine  Great  Western  Line. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Issue  will  be  applied  towards  the  repayment  of 
the  capital  advances  made  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  amounting  approximately  at  31  December  last  to 
£1,015,028  12s.  8cf.,  and  the  money  will  be  applied  by  that  Company  on  th* 
branch  lines  nnder  construction,  the  provision  of  additional  traffic 
facilities  on  the  lines  already  opened  to  public  service,  and  for  the  general 
requirements  of  the  whole  system. 

A  preference  in  the  allotment  as  regards  50  per  cent,  of  this  Issue  will 
be  given  to  applications  received  before  the  actual  closing  of  the  list 
from  existing  Guaranteed  Stock  and  Shareholders,  and  Debenture  Stock- 
holders of  this  Companv.  and  to  Preference  and  Ordinary  Stockholders  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

Applications  on  the  form  accompanying  this  Prospectus,  together  with, 
the  deposit  of  £5  per  cent.,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  London.  Joint 
Stock  Bank,  Limited".  5  Princes  Street,  London,  E.O.,  or  to  Martin's  Bank, 
Limited,  68  Lombard  Street.  London,  E.C. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduction. 
Should  a  smaller  amount  be  allotted  than  applied  for,  the  surplus  paid 
on  application  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  balance  due  on  allotment. 
Non-payment  of  any  instalment  upon  the  due  date  will  render  the 
amount  previously  paid  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Application  will  in  due  course  be  made  to  obtain  a  Stock  Ex-change 
quotation  for  this  I  Bene. 

1'rospec-tuses  and  Forms  of  Application  mav  be  obtained  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Companv,  Dashworxl  House,  9  New  "Broad  Street,  E.C,  of  the 
Bankers,  and  of  Messrs.  Sheppards,  Pelly,  Price  &  Pott,  57  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C,  the  Brokers  of  the  Company. 

Apart  from  the  Contracts  made  by  the  Company  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  the  following  have  been  entered  into  within  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  hereof:  — 

Contracts  made  between  the  Company  and  Messrs.  Sheppards,  Pelly, 
Price  &  Pott,  and  dated  respectively  16  February,  10  May  1911,  and 
4  January  191?,  for  the  underwriting  of  this  and  previous  issues.  Under 
the  last-mentioned  Contract,  the  Company  agrees  to  pay  a  commission  of 
3  per  cent,  for  underwriting  the  present  issue. 

Trust  Deed  dated  9  March  1911  and  Supplemental  Trust  Deeds  dated 
13  Hay  1911  and  4  January  1912  and  made  between  the  Company  and  the 
Trustees  for  securing  the  4^  per  Cent.  Second  Debenture  Stock,. 

Contracts  dated  15  November  1910,  8  and  10  March,  and  25  July  1911. 
and  made  between  the  Company  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Limited. 

I>unng  the  last  two  years  the  Company  has  paid  underwriting  com- 
missions amounting  to  C50.CCO. 

The  above  Contracts  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors 
on  any  day  while  the  List  remains  open,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m. 
and  4  p.m. 

Every  Member  of  the  Company  is  entitled  on  a  poll  to  one  vote  for 
every  Share  rr  every  £10  Stock  in  the  Capital  of  the  Company  held  by  him. 

A  Brokerage  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  will  be  paid  bv  the 
Company  on  allotments  made  in  respect  of  applications  bearing  a  Broker's 
stamp. 

Registered  Offices: — 

Dashvoodd  HorsE, 

9  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

5  January  1912. 


Trustees  for  the  Four  and  a  half  pep  Cent.  Second  Debenture  Stock 

JOHN  SOAME  AUSTEN. 
PREMIER  INVESTMENT  COMPANT,  LIMITED. 
Directors. 

THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  ST.  DAVIDS  (Chairman). 
PAGET  P.  MOSLEY. 
EDWARD  NO  I!  M  A  N. 
F.  O.  SMTTHERS. 
M.  VAN  RAALTE. 

Barkjrs. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  HANK.  Limited,  5  Princes  Street, 

London,  E.C. 

MARTIN'S  BANK,  Limited,  68  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers  In  Argentina. 

THE  ANGLO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Solicitors. 

ASHURST,  MOIiRIS,  CRISP  A  CO.,  1?  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
Brokers. 

SHEPPARDS,  PELLY,  PRICE  A-  POTT,  57  Old  Bread  Street,  London,  E.C 
Auditors. 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  &  CO..  41  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Secretary. 
F.  SANDERS. 


THIS  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  MAY  BE  USED. 

BAHIA  BLANCA  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


ISSUE  OF 

£1,000,020  4',  per  Cent.  Second  Debenture  Stock. 

To  th*  Director*  of  the  llahia  Jllnnca  ami  North  Wotcrn  Railway  Com- 
pany. Limited. 

G(*Ti.tnr.*. -  Having  pnid  to  your  tankers  the  mini  of  £  

it.  a  <|c|imit  of  Five  per  cent,  on  application  for  t   4)  \«-r 

Cent.  Second  Dcb.  ntur  '  Stock  of  the  H<in«  III  isc  .  »si>  Nonxil  WnaHiH 
lUll.wtt  (  OMMNi,  l.iilliin.  I  nqueft  that  this  amount  limy  be  allotted 
to  me.  and  I  airne  Ifl  iOCejrl  the  Name  or  anv  .mailer  ninoiint  Hint  may 
be  allotted  to  me  up.  n  th"  l.  rnn  of  the  I'ro.pectua  dated  6  January  1912. 


Ordinary  Signature 

Name  (In  full)  *   

Add  rex   


•  PI 
the  MM 

Tin* 
tank.  I 
M)  lorn 
amount 


Date  January  191 2. 

'  Reverend  "  or  "Mot  .1  i  .  t ,  „ .  t  i  .  .•  I.  r  |.tion,  at.d  in 
whether  "  married  "  or  "  .pln.ter." 


'me   «t»te  if 

n  of  a  ladv,  wnemer  m»rn»-'i  ••" 
Kortii  ii  lo  '»«•  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  The  London  Joint  Work 
Imlt.d  '.  Prin  •-  Hti.et  I... cd.  n  I  1  .  ••<  Mnrtin't  tank.  LiniTtel 
b«!fl  Street.  l<endon.  K.C.,  tofrtbff  with  a  rrmlttanre  for  tho 
payablo  on  appln-at  ..n 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


6  January,  1912 


FOUR  NEW  STARS! 

MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  DISCOVERY 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELIST. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER 

*j*  61=  By  PAUL  BERTRAM 

A  great  romance  of  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  rule  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  magnificent  study  of  power  and  passion.  The  horrors  of  the  Inquisition 
overshadow  the  pages,  and  the  no  less  bigoted  and  brutal  fanaticism  of  all 
the  religious  sects  of  the  period.  VJan'  !3 

A  NEW  MILITARY  NOVELIST. 

HECTOR  GRAEME 

61=  By  EVELYN  BRENTWOOD 

An  enthralling  novel  of  military  life  in  India  and  South  Africa.  The  hero 
is  a  most  extraordinary  personality — a  born  leader  whose  contempt  for  orders 
and  cruel  individuality  militate  against  his  chances  of  success.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  in  a  few  words  the  strength  of  this  study.  \Jan'  22 

A  NEW  REALIST. 

THE 

STORY  OF  A  PLOUGHBOY 

61=  By  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON 

A  record  of  personal  experience.  An  autobiographical  confession  as  frank  as 
Rousseau's.  Pictures,  almost  brutal  in  their  candour,  drawn  from  life  on 
the  soil.  [y««-  29 

A  NEW  POET  OF  PASSION. 

THE  PAGAN  TRINITY 

3s.  6d.  net.  By  BEATRICE  IRWIN 

In  Miss  Beatrice  Irwin's  work  will  be  found  verse  which  surpasses  in  passion 
the  kindred  poetry  of  Laurence  Hope  and  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Perhaps 
no  writer  of  such  poems  to-day  displays  a  more  complete  mastery  of  form 
and  glowing  colour  and  such  meteoric  flashes. 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  London  and  New  York. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Skittiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  j  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Wewste*  Pace,  at  the  Office,  to  Kinj  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St-  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  (  I  anuary,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Industrially  the  world,  at  any  rate  the  English  world, 
is  terribly  out  of  joint.  Hopes  of  a  settlement  of 
thq  cotton  trade  dispute  are  not  bright,  if  not 
abandoned.  The  conferences  of  Sir  George  Askwith 
with  the  cotton-masters  and  the  operatives  failed 
to  bring  about  agreement,  and  all  that  came  of 
them  was  ;m  adjournment  of  the  deliberations  until 
next  week.  The  number  of  operatives  locked  out  is 
steadily  increasing;  and  the  "  Times  "  correspondent 
remarks  on  the  growing  distress.  Yet  he  notes  also  the 
absence  of  disorder  ;  which  is  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  the  scenes  in  the  Hull  and  Liverpool  strikes. 

One  evident  reason  lor  the  want  of  success  so  far  of 
trie  conferences  is  the  determination  of  the  cotton- 
masters  not  to  give  way  about  non-unionists.  It  is 
the  Irony  of  fate  that  most  of  the  distress  so  far 
is  thrown  on  the  non-unionisl s.  In  all  probability 
the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  would  not  on  their 
own  account  be  insistent  on  the  unionism  test.  Hut 
the  Solidarity  of  labour  is  the  key-note  of  agitations 
nowadays,  and  the  cotton  operatives  are  in  touch  with 

the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  It  has  been 
intimated  to  them  from  the  Federation  that  the  non- 
unionist  question  is  too  gnat  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  any  one  section  of  trade  unionism.  Thus 
before  long  we  may  see  the  entrance  of  the-  Federation 
into  the  quarrel. 

On  Wednesday  the  three  days'  ballot  began  vvhif  h  is 
to  settle  the  question  whether  the  whole  of  the  miners 
of  Great  Britain  shall  cease  work.  The  point  on  which 
an  answer  is  sought  is  the  demand  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  every  man  and  boy  working  underground. 
Reports  from  all  parts  of  Fngland,  .Scotland,  and  Wales 


dwell  on  the  very  great  probability,  from  the  temper  of 
the  miners,  that  the  ballot  will  go  in  favour  of  a  universal 
strike.  The  returns  published  so  far  are  overwhelm- 
ingly on  that  side.  While  the  coal-owners  everywhere, 
as  they  would  be,  are  against  the  general  minimum 
wage,  in  South  Wales.  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire  especially,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion 
amongst  the  miners'  leaders. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham  such  leaders  as  Mr. 
Burt  and  Mr.  Fenwick  are  against  pressing  for  a 
general  minimum.  In  South  Wales,  too,  the  older 
leaders  have  used  what  influence  is  left  them  in  prevent- 
ing matters  being  forced  to  extremities  on  this  head  ; 
but  the  majority  of  miners  are  following  those  who 
advocate  fighting  tactics.  Generally  the  coal-owners  are 
prepared  to  consider  terms  for  miners  working  in  bad 
spots  ;  but  the  proposal  in  the  ballot  includes  every- 
body underground,  from  the  actual  miner  to  the  boy 
who  drives  a  pony.  A  three-fourths  majority  is  neces- 
sary to  authorise  the  Miners'  Federation  to  call  out  the 
men.  This,  however,  would  not  necessarily  exclude 
negotiation  ;  and  several  officials  of  the  Federation  have 
given  opinions  that  a  strike  may  yet  be  averted. 

The  Reform  C  ommittee  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, to  judge  from  the  Hammersmith  meeting, 
would  have  a  new  Insurance  Act  altogether  (the  old 
Acl  being  past  repair) — an  Act  which  will  amend  the 
Ad  of  191 1  "in  SUcfa  a  manner  as  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  as  laid 
down  in  the  '  Six  Point  Programme  '  of  the  British 
Medical  Association".  Mr.  Percj  Raiment  reminded 
the  doctors  that  they  had  been  asked  to  wait  for  the 
Commissioners'  regulations,  which  were  t<>  put  every- 
thing right.  But  could  the  Commissioner*  them 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  <  ieorge  had  forbidden  in  the  A<  t  itself  ? 

Mr.  Chesterton's  definition  of  National  Insurance  is 
a  delicious  thrust  at  the  (iovcrnmcnl  The  National 
IiiMiram  e     \<t.    so    d<  at     to    the    "Daily  News", 

to  Dr.  CM  fiord;  to  all  bur  I'miians,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  National  Betting  Act.  All 
insurance,  savs  Mi  Chesterton,  is  a  hci  ;  when  you 
arc  well  you  lose,  and  when  you  arc  sick — no:  you  do 
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not  win — you  lose  again.  Mr.  Chesterton  might  in  vain 
have  exhausted  the  resources  of  sober  criticism  in  an 
attempt  to  "  draw  "  the  Government  champions  into  an 
argument.  But  this  betting  quip  bit  deep  into  the 
ilesli  of  the  sensitive  Radical  ;  there  was  too  much  truth 
in  it. 

The  story  in  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  and  the  "  Times  " 
that  the  Government  have  bought  an  hotel  is,  we  hope, 
too  good  to  be  untrue.  The  Hotel  Asquith  is  said  to  be 
quite  near  Buckingham  Palace.  These  Radicals — how 
intent  they  are  to  be  at  Court  !  But  none  the  less  they 
love  to  wreck  what  Burke  called  "  the  proud  keep  of 
Windsor  " — the  British  Constitution. 

It  is  the  business,  perhaps,  of  the  chief  Government 
Whip  to  be  inflated.  But  the  Master  of  Elibank 
seems  just  now  to  be  inflated  almost  to  the  bursting 
point.  His  letter  to  Midlothian  is  grotesque.  The 
excuses  and  vainglory  about  the  bye-elections  are  cheap 
as  they  can  be.  The  Master  of  Elibank  bridles  about 
North  Ayrshire  and  about  "  buccaneers  who  raid  con- 
stituencies, on  the  election  day  to  steal  away  the  birth- 
right of  the  resident  electors  ",  and  he  boasts  that  his 
party  has  held  its  own  in,  among  other  constituencies, 
Govan  !     .  . 

The  rest  is  a  welter  of  turgid  journalese.  The  Scot- 
tish Land  Bill  was  "  storm-tossed  "  :  the  beneficent  " 
Insurance  Act  is  "  the  great  healing  organisation 
scheme  " — which  is  pretty  good  for  a  gaping  and 
running  sore  :.  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  "  dauntless  "  Prime 
Minister  "  giving  effect  to  John  Bright's  aspirations  " 
and  "  removing  from  our  citizenship  the  intolerable 
stigma  of  the  absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  "; 
whilst  Africa  is  "overseas".  Perhaps  "half-seas- 
over  "  would  fit  still  better  this  piece  of  "  political 
alcoholism  ". 

The  Chief  Whip  dates  his  screed  from  Algiers  and 
detlares  that  Liberals  can  regard  their  prospects  with 
"  tolerable  serenity  ".  If  he  took  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street  just  now  and  bought  copies  of  the  "  Daily 
News  "  and  "  Daily  Chronicle  ",  he  would  find  matters 
quite  different.  The  "  Daily  News  "  is  one  day  sneer- 
ing at  Mr.  Asquith 's  new  Aristocracy,  and  the  next 
attacking  bitterly  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
because  he  does  not  bend  an  obstinate  knee  to 
Germany.  And  now  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  seems  in- 
clined to  start  on  the  same  crusade.  But  the  way  to 
serenity  when  you  are  in  political  trouble  is  clear.  It 
is  by  the  P.L.M.  to  the  South.  The  Prime  Minister, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Attorney- 
General  have  all  very  wisely  gone  that  way  ;  and  left 
Mr.  Churchill  to  fight  out  the  Home  Rule  question  with 
the  shade  of  his  father  on  an  Ulster  platform. 

We  like  Mr.  John  Burns'  way  better  than  the  Master 
of  Elibank's.  Expected  to  take  part  at  a  meeting  in 
Battersea,  he  simply  gets  a  friend  to  say  that  he  wants 
a  holiday.  He  quite  deserves  a  holiday  too.  This 
Minister  has  worked  now  for  years  with  devotion  on 
all  manner  of  details  in  administration  that  bring  him 
ilittle  into  public  notice.  He  is  attacked — naturally, 
indeed,  and  yet  rather  contemptibly — by  many  of  his  old 
colleagues,  but  goes  forward  quietly  and  firmly  with 
his  business.  Mr.  Burns'  career  shows  that  after  all  a 
man  can  go  to  school  very  late  on  in  life  and  yet  learn 
a  vast  deal  more  than  most  men  get  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  education.  We  hope  his  holiday  will  give 
him  back  his  old  health. 

We  suppose  in  the  Union  of  Hearts  the  Kelt  is  woman 
and  the  Saxon  man.  Well  now  the  woman  is  resolved 
to  get  a  divorce,  but,  as  Lord  MacDonnell's  instructive 
discussion  this  week  shows,  she  wants  besides  (1)  her 
freedom.  (2)  a  large  piece  of  her  husband's  fortune  with 
which  to  set  up  her  new  establishment ;  and  (3)  the  right 
to  walk  into  his  House  and  intervene  there  whenever  she 
will. 

By  it,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  husband  loses 
almost  everything  worth  keeping.   He  loses  his  money 


and  his  reputation.  The  Nationalists  argue — one  of  them 
hotly  argued  it  to  us  the  other  day — that  by  way  of 
recompense  he  gets  rid  of  a  troublesome  mistress  who 
has  congested  the  business  in  his  own  household.  But 
actually  the  wretched  man  does  not  get  that  benefit 
fully.  She  is  to  pop  in  and  out  of  his  separate  estab- 
lishment whenever  she  chooses — which  will  be  when 
Money  or  Estimates,  or  when  delicate  affairs  with  other 
Houses  in  foreign  countries  are  being  debated. 

Thus  if  not  in  theory,  certainly  in  practice,  she  will 
be  able  from  time  to  time  to  interfere  effectively  with 
his  household  after  she  has  left  it ;  whilst  he  may  not 
set.  foot  in  hers  !  It  is  the  most  inhuman  arrangement 
ever  dreamt  of.  There  may  be  divorce  laws  in 
devildom  on  these  lines,  "but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  among  men — even  across  the  Atlantic.  England 
may  be  fool  enough  to  find  the  money  for  the  woman  to 
go  away  and  live  her  own  life,  the  woman  of  hilltops — 
or  hill-sides — but  it  surely  can  never  be  fool  enough  to 
suffer  this  popping-in-and-out.  It  is  not  only  expensive 
and  unfair  ;  it  is  grossly  immoral. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  at  Haddington  (his  first 
speech,  by  the  way,  since  he  became  a  private  member  ; 
and  very  cheerful),  had  something  to  say  of  spendthrift 
Radicals  winning  a  way  to  place  and  power  with  denun- 
ciations of  extravagance,  and  then  scattering  the 
public  "  shiners  "  as  never  before.  What  has  become 
of  all  the  old  Radical  talk  of  money  "  fructifying  "  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people?  Since  the  general  election 
of  1906  we  have  heard  very  little  of  the  "  fructifying" 
theory.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  increasing 
expenses  of  government,  ,the  Radicals,  Mr.  Balfour 
says,  "  just  as  they  have  betrayed  their  own  ancient 
creed  with  regard  to  economy,  have  betrayed  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  multiplication  of  public  offices  ". 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  memorial  is  now  seen  in  great  company 
with  Charles  James  Fox's.  Hazlitt  contended  that 
Fox's  forte  was  fact  rather  than  imagination — Burke's 
great  gift — and  though  it  seems  like  a  perverted  view 
when  we  first  light  upon  it,  Hazlitt  certainly  supports  his 
opinion  with  argument  and  illustration.  We  should  not 
say  that,  in  politics,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banncrman's 
forte  was  either  fact  or  fancy.  His  is  a  very  difficult 
reputation  to  place  at  all  exactly.  He  was  in  no  wise  a 
first-class  figure,  a  "  flier  ",  like  Fox  and  Burke  ;  or  like 
Gladstone,  Palmerston  or  Bright — and  it  is  hard  to 
discover  wherein  the  forte  of  these  especially  capable 
statesmen  and  finished  Parliamentarians  of  the  second 
class  truly  exists. 

Hazlitt's  slight  sketches  of  Fox  and  Burke  are  among 
the  rare  and  good  things — the  too  few  rare  and  good 
things — in  our  literature  about  party  politics  and 
statesmen.  They  are  for  o?  x^pteVrcs  ;  and  they  are 
rarely  read  to-day.  But  what  an  object  lesson  was 
Hazlitt  in  the  very  failing  he  lamented — party  prejudice  ! 
It  was  just  the  same  in  his  day  as  it  is  in  ours,  perhaps 
worse.  Where  he  deals  with  Burke  and  Fox  he  stimu- 
lates and  delights  us,  whether  we  agree  or  not — and 
there  is  always  plenty  of  Hazlitt  for  disagreement.  But 
he  touches  Pitt,  and  we  half  despise  the  writer,  for  party 
feeling  leads  him  to  the  grossest  misjudgment.  He 
puts  Pitt  at  a  lower  level  of  intellect  and  character  than 
Radicals  put  even  Mr.  Balfour  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
strange  that  any  very  clever  man  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  get  into  such  a  violent  passion  about  personal 
politics. 

Mr.  Churchill,  with  his  usual  acumen,  saw  his  chance 
at  the  Admiralty  and  has  seized  it.  There  was  a  clear- 
cut  thing  to  do,  and  he  has  done  it.  Those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  go  in  warships  had  been  saying  for  long 
that  a  Naval  War  Staff  was  wanted  ;  and  the  public  had 
caught  the  saying.  So  Mr.  Churchill  has  done  a  big 
thing  and  a  good  thing,  for  which  he  is  safe  to  get  due 
credit.  It  will  be  a  real  gain  to  the  Navy  to  have  a 
body  of  trained  thinkers  who  will  be  able  to  give  them- 
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selves  continuously  to  the  study  of  war  problems  without 
risk  of  being-  called  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  attend 
to  administrative  details.  .Mr.  Churchill  has  a  flair  for 
the  thing  that  will  tell  :  he  never  lets  himself  be -sunk 
in  the  regular  work  of  his  department. 

The  controversy  between  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Haldane  still  continues,  and  last  Monday  we  had  the 
War  Secretary's  latest  contribution.  He  appears 
to  have  shifted  his  ground  ;  and  now  his  arguments 
against  the  aims  of  the  National  Service  League  are 
based  mainly  on  the  point  that  no  system  of  compulsion 
couia  possibly  be  accepted  by  any  party  in  power  for 
the^  simple  reason  that  to  do  it'  would  wreck  them. 
Incidentally  this  appears  to  admit  that  Lord  Roberts' 
premisses  at  any  rate  are  correct.  On  one  point  we 
agree  with  Lord  Haldane.  He  tells  us  that  while  the 
critics  of  his  scheme  maintain  that  the  Territorials 
would  not  be  capable  of  meeting  regulars  in  the  field, 
the  same  argument  must  apply  to  Lord  Roberts* 
scheme.  The  six  months'  training  contemplated  by  the 
National  Service  League  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
two  or  three  years'  service  in  vogue  on  the  Continent. 

The  "  Army  Review  ",  by  the  way,  for  this  month — 
issued  by  the  War  Office,  though  not,  we  are  told,  its 
"  organ  " — has  a  sentence  that  must  surely  have  been 
meant  "for  Lord  Haldane  himself.  "It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  an  army  cannot  be  improvised  "  says 
the  French  General  Staff  in  the  official  historv  of  the 
National  Defence  (1871).  The  "  Army  Review  ",  im- 
proving the  opportunity,  says  "  these  volumes  present 
a  terrible  object-lesson  of  the  results  of  unpreparedness 
for  war.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  read 
by  all  who  still  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  improvised 
bodies  of  troops  to  face  regular  soldiers  with  success  in 
the  field  ".  Just  so;  our  "  terriers  ",  with  six  months' 
training  after  n<ar  has  broken  out,  against  picked 
German  regulars. 

Really  a  girl  would  be  a  fool  who  took  Lord  Haldane's 
advice  (Glasgow,  Wednesday)  and  made  her  hand  con- 
ditional on  her  young  man's  joining  the  Territorials.  A 
maid  of  that  heroic  mould  should  go  for  real  soldiering, 
not  playing  at  soldiers. 

So  the  Balkan  Committee  has  at  last  learnt  that  the 
Young  Turks  are  not  saints.  "The  Committee  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  concl  usion  that  thev  can  no 
longer  plead  for  a  patient  and  sympathetic  judgment  of 
young  (are  the  Young  Turks  young?)  and  inexperienced 
administrators  faced  with  problems  of  government  of 
exceptional  difficulty."  This  is  down  on  the  Young 
Turks  indeed.  Hut  it  would  not  be  Mr.  Noel  Buxton 
if  he  did  not  take  himself  seriously.  The  Committee 
winds  up  with  a  general  confession  that  they  have  been 
totally  deceived  in  the  reformed  Turks  and  that 
things  arc  hardly  at  all  better  (if  not  a  little  worse) 
under  the  young  regime  than  under  the  old.  Well,  it  is 
something  that  the  eyes  of  these  simple  gentlemen  are 
opened  at  last.  We  congratulate  them  on  having  the 
courage  to  confess  it. 

TCew  Portugal,  loved  of  Dr.  Clifford  and  his  friends, 
has  decided  to  open  State  gambling  houses.  The 
Republicans  began  by  excommunicating  Christianity; 
so  now  they  are  going  to  start  "  hells"  of  their  own. 
Could  not  they  wait  for  a  few  years? 

Nobody  gave  the  Caillaux  C  abinet  more  than  a  few 
days  to  live,  but  who  thought  its  extim  fion  would  come 
in  so  dramatic  a  fashion?  M.  Clcmene  can's  hand, 
as  so  ofte  n  before,  dealt  the  blow,  but  the  person  who 
furnished  him  with  the  weapon  was  \l.  de  Selves, 
the  retiring  Foreign  Minister  '|  !„•  Prime  Minister 
declarer!  "  on  his  word  of  honour  "  that  no  financial  or 
political  trans;i<  tions  of  any  kind  had  taken  plae  ,•  behind 

the  back  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  M.  Clemenceau  then 

asked  M.  fie  SeKes  if  M.  (  ambon  had  not  .  omplainerl 
that  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  at  Berlin  behind 
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his  back.  This  question  M.  de  Selves  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  exonerate  him  from  answering. 

Then  came  M.  Clemenceau's  coup  de  grace.  "  That 
reply  may  do  for  the  Committee,  but  will  not  do  for  me, 
to  whom  M.  de  Selves  has  made  confidential  statements 
unsolicited  on  my  part."  Then  followed  a  moment  of 
extreme  discomfort  for  everyone,  the  Committee 
adjourned,  and  M.  Clemenceau  left  the  room  expressing 
his  dislike  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry.  This 
is  an  epitome  of  the  account  of  proceedings  given  to  the 
"  Figaro  "  by  an  eye-witness.  M.  de  Selves  has  clearly 
been  in  a  position  of  embarrassment  for  some  time,  but 
he  has  not  extricated  himself  with  much  credit.  As  for 
M.  Caillaux,  his  credit  has  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been 
very  high.  Balzac  wrote  a  novel  called  "  une  tene- 
breuse  affaire  "  ;  the  title  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
Franco-German  negotiations. 

Tne  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  this  busi- 
ness may  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the  sinister  Colonial 
group,  which  have  for  too  long  pulled  the  w?ires  of 
French  policy.  The  German  side  of  the  question  has 
not  been  creditably  managed  either.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  sinister  influences  were  at  work  behind  to  engineer 
the  dispatch  of  the  "Panther".  The  vital  question 
for  the  world  in  general  now  is  what  will  the  composition 
of  the  next  French  Cabinet  be.  M.  Delcasse  could  only 
accept  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  most  exacting 
terms.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  his  pre- 
decessor's experience.  A  Clemenceau-Delcasse  com- 
bination is  talked  of.  It  seems  almost  an  incredible 
solution,  but,  if  arrived  at,  would  be  a  bad  omen  for 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  German  elections  took  place  yesterday  ;  but  their 
general  result  cannot  be  gauged  yet.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, they  have  been  regarded  all  through  as  a  fight 
between  the  Socialists  and  the  Government ;  in  other 
words,  the  Imperial  system  or  revolution.  The 
recognition  of  this  really  makes  the  Government 
secure  ;  for  practically  everyone  that  is  not  a  Socialist 
when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  Socialism  and  the 
Government  prefers  the  Government  with  all  its  faults. 
No  doubt  on  the  second  ballots  some  who  are  not 
Socialists  will  in  private  irritation  at  the  Government 
for  doing  or  not  doing  this  or  that  will  vote  for  a 
Socialist  candidate  ;  but  they  will  not  count  for  much. 
The  turn  of  affairs  in  France  must,  one  would  think, 
have  helped  the  Conservatives. 

Affairs  in  Persia  have  rather  halted  during  the  week, 
and  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  easier.  But  the 
permanent  appointment  of  M.  Mornard  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  our  prestige.  If  the  ex-Shah  is  to  be 
interned  under  Russian  supervision  and  pensioned  by 
the  Persian  Government,  it  is  the  best  way  out  of  that 
particular  difficulty.  The  Indian  Government  is  pre- 
paring for  contingencies,  and  holding  a  brigade  in  readi- 
ness to  proceed  to  our  sphere  of  the  country.  The 
Russian  troops  now  in  Persia  number  11,000.  Both 
Powers  are  absolutely  right  to  run  no  risks.  II  troops 
arc  to  be  sent,  there  must  be  enough. 

Is  the  break-up  of  China  at  hand?  W  estern  Mon- 
golia, at  any  rate,  has  broken  away — the  fruit  of  a 
re<  <  nt  (  hange  of  imperial  policy  in  the  distant  Pro\  in.  <  s 
of  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  The  imperial  Government 
tended  to  interfere  more  frequently  and  di<  tatorially  in 
theft  Provinces,  which  had  never  acknowledged  more 
than  a  nominal  supremacy.  Chief  among  the  grievances 
of  Mongolia  against  the  Manchus  was  the  attempt  to 
colonise  the  Province  with  Chinese,  driving  the  Mongols 
from  their  fertile  valleys  to  the  hills.  Whate  ver  hap- 
pens now  in  China  proper,  Mongolia  w  ill  neit  come  bae  k. 
Russia  has  immediate  l\  follenved  up  the'  declaration  of 
independence:  the-  Chinese  tre.eips  must  be  withdrawn 
from  Oute  r  Mongolia  ;  an  e  nd  must  be  put  to  the  <  e>1e>- 
nisation  of  the  Province  Russia  will  "assist"  the 
Mongolians  to  ke  e  p  e.rele  r  ;  atiel  there-  is  we.rel  e(f  a 
Russian  railway  fr»>m  Kiakhta  to  Crga. 
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I  ho  Republicans  under  Dr.  Sun  Vat-sen  do  nol  seem 
to  be  behaving  fairly  by  the  Imperialists  and  Yuan 
Shi-kai.  Obviously  they  are  afraid  of  a  representative 
National  Com ent ion.  Agreeing  to  submit  their  case 
to  the  nation,  they  go  on  to  ask  that  the  National 
Assembb  at  Nanking  shall  be  the  arbiter — a  body  that 
has  ahead)  elected  Dr.  Sun  Yat-scn  as  President  of  a 
Republic  whose  constitution  was  to  be  a  matter  for 
debate.  V'uan  call  not  be  expected  to  agree.  A  Re- 
public in  China  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  at  best — a  Republic 
against  the  people's  will  would  be  a  leap  to  perdition. 
The  Imperial  Family  itself  appears  to  take  the  gloomi- 
est possible  view  of  the  situation.  There  may  even 
be  a  formal  abdication  before  the  National  Convention 
.  meets. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  sailed  from  Bombay 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Certainly  the  visit  to  India 
has  been  successful,  a  big  and  varied  programme 
carried  through  almost  without  a  hitch.  L'nless  we  put 
the  wrecking  of  the  "  Delhi  "  to  the  account  of  the 
Durbar,  nothing  terrible  or  grave  has  come  of  an 
expedition  which  actually  caused  many — happily  found 
too  wise — to  doubt  its  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of 
announcing  the  Delhi  reforms  through  the  Emperor 
himself,  a  question  entirely  apart  from  their  merits,  will 
be  realised  now  that  he  has  left.  The  Emperor  has 
come  ;  it  has  been  a  splendid  spectacle  ;  but  what  have 
we  felt  of  his  power  or  seen  of  his  wisdom?  These  are 
the  reflexions  which  close  observers  of  the  Indian  people 
feared  would  follow  his  departure.  The  Edicts  given 
forth  at  Delhi  will  answer  them. 

Some  of  us  were  beginning  to  be  really  frightened  by 
letters  that  have  appeared  recently  in  the  "  Times  "  pro- 
phesying the  sure  destruction  of  some  of  the  chief  trea- 
sures of  the  Wallace  Collection  "  under  the  invisible  and 
certain  action  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  London  ". 
M.  de  Gontaut  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell  wrote  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  even  of  nitric  acid,  eating 
up  Gouttiere  and  his  rivals  wholesale.  Lord  Redesdale, 
writing  for  our  comfort  in  the  "  Times  "  of  Friday,  will 
not  even  accept  the  chemistry  of  these  experts.  To 
begin  with,  the  London  atmosphere  does  not  contain 
sulphuric  acid,  nor  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  nitric  acid 
(save  after  a  thunderstorm). 

Moreover,  the  Wallace  Collection  is  entirely 
immune  against  sulphurous  acid,  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  and  is 
entirely  oxidised  into  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
so  greatly  frightens  Mr.  Bell.  Finally,  having 
demolished  Mr.  Bell's  chemistry,  Lord  Redesdale 
bludgeons  him  with  a  most  iferocious  citation  from 
Descartes  :  "  Les  esprits  subalternes  n'ont  point 
d'erreur  en  leur  prive  nom,  parcequ'ils  sont  incapables 
d'inventer,  meme  en  se  trompant  ".  Mr.  Bell  and  his 
friends,  Lord  Redesdale  concludes,  cannot  therefore  be 
"  des  esprits  subalternes".  They  have  invented  an 
atmosphere. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  at  last  decided  to  put 
theatres  and  music  halls  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the 
performance  of  stage-plays.  The  music  hall  managers 
will  henceforth  do  lawfully  what  they  have  long  made 
a  regular  practice  of  doing  outside  the  law .  This  does 
not  mean  that  theatres  will  immediately  be  turned  into 
music  halls,  and  music  halls  into  theatres.  Lawfully 
it  would  be  quite  possible,  for  a  manager  who  wished 
to  drive  clean  through  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
quaint  stipulation  as  to  the  minimum  six  "  turns  ". 
Practically,  however,  the  music  halls  will  go  on  as 
before,  more  confident  for  their  undoubted  victory  ;  and 
the  theatres  will  go  on  as  before,  losing  their  audiences 
a  little  faster.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  decision,  in 
fact,  is  as  much  crowning  the  victor  as  arming  him  for 
the  Fiijht.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  never  able  to 
save  the  actor-managers  from  this  rampant  and 
triumphing  movement  towards  "  variety  ".  Now  that 
even  this  frail  bulwark  is  down,  they  must  depend  more 
than  ever  on  their  own  courage  and  initiative.  So  far 
these  qualities  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  the 
enemy. 


M.  CAILLAUX'S  COLLAPSE. 

jV/T  CLEMENCEAU  has  destroyed  mam  Ministries  ; 
iV*«  he  may  now  add  M.  Caillaux's  scalp  to  his 
interesting  collection.  But  the  fall  of  another  French 
Ministry  in  itself  would  not  interest  the  rest  of  Europe 
much  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
the  collapse  of  M.  Caillaux.  One  may  be  very  sure 
that  lew  figures  in  the  sorry  procession  of  Republican 
Premiers  will  excite  less  sympathy  than  M.  Caillaux. 
It  is  clear  that  he  carried  on  private  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  Power  when  his  Cabinet  was  engaged  in  a  most 
serious  discussion  with  the  same  Power,  that  he  made 
offers  of  compensation  to  that  Power  of  which  his  own 
Ministry  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  employed  a  dis- 
tinguished financier  as  his  agent  behind  the  back  of  the 
French  Ambassador.  He  also  appears  to  have  acted  in  a 
similar  fashion  when  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Monis 
Cabinet.  In  this  case  his  action  was  even  less  easy  to 
understand,  and  his  right  to  interfere  privately,  if  pos- 
sible, even  less.  We  trust  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
M.  Caillaux  on  the  international  stage.  He  may 
be  the  kind  of  Prime  Minister  certain  methods 
of  Government  involve,  but  he  is  certainly  not 
the  ideal  representative  of  an  allied  Power.  As  for 
M;  de  Selves,  he  ought  to  have  retired  long  before. 
The  post  of  Foreign  Minister  was  not  one  he  was  com- 
petent to  hold,  and  he  was  never  comfortable  there. 
His  disapproval  of  the  Premier's  conduct  is  easy  to 
understand,  but  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  recognised 
standards  of  public  (or  private)  conduct  that  he  should 
give  private  information  about  his  chief  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  as  evidently  he  did.  Thus  M.  de  Selves  spoiled 
his  own  exit,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  decent, 
if  not  dignified. 

The  momentary  sensation  caused  by  M.  Delcasse"  s 
acceptance  of,  the  Foreign  Office  is  now  replaced  bv 
anxious  speculation  as  to  what  the  new  situation  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Cabinet  may  involve. 
This  Cabinet  has  indeed  lasted  much  longer  than  was 
anticipated,  and  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago  the 
possibility  that  its  speedy  fall  would  be  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  M.  Clemenceau  as  head  of  a  new  combina- 
tion. Dramatic  fitness  demands  that,  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  last  combination,  he  should  take  office  himself. 
Another  possibility  is  the  formation  of  a  Delcasse 
Cabinet.  The  strongest  possible  combination  in  the 
circumstances  would  be  a  Clemenceau  Cabinet,  with 
M.  Delcasse  as  its  Foreign  Minister.  The  existing 
situation  is  so  menacing  from  many  points  of  view  that 
it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  France  and  her  friends,  to 
have  a  strong  executive  with  a  definite  policy.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  a  drifting,  helpless  combina- 
tion like  the  last,  in  whom  from  moment  to  moment 
no  trust  whatever  could  be  placed.  It  had  neither 
character  nor  policy.  In  these  neither  M.  Clemenceau 
nor  M.  Delcasse  is  lacking.  But  of  course  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  such  a  combination  are  grave. 
The  personal  antagonism  of  the  two  Ministers  is  noto- 
rious, and  the  appearance  of  either  as  Premier  or 
Foreign  Minister  might  easily  be  taken  as  a  menace  to 
Germany.  M.  Deleasse's  ephemeral  reappearance  in 
his  former  role  has  already  been  interpreted  in  certain 
German  newspapers  as  a  "  challenge  to  Germany  ". 
Certainly  the  combination  of  the  two  names  might  for 
a  time  cause  some  anxiety,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  better  man  could  be  found  to  settle  the  Morocco  pro- 
blem than  M.  Delcasse  now  that  the  Agreement  is  once 
signed.  So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned  he  was  respon- 
sible both  for  the  arrangement  between  France  and 
Spain  in  1902 — to  which  we  were  not  parties — and  to 
that  of  1904,  to  which  we  were  parties.  The  most  im- 
portant and  vital  matters  for  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the 
moment  are  the  ratification  of  the  Franco-German 
Agreement  and  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  controversy.  The  undue  prolongation  of  either 
dispute  may  be  dangerous  enough  and  lead  to  fresh 
interferences  from  without.  Our  Foreign  Office  has 
very  properly  shown  its  determination  to  stand  by  Spain, 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  late  Cabinet  in  France  were 
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not  disposed  to  let  Spain  have  more  of  the  benefit  of 
those  agreements  than  they  were  obliged.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  distinct  disposition  to  try  to  induce  Spain  to 
make  up  to  France  what  she  had  been  obliged  to  concede 
to  Germany.  This,  as  is  pointed  out  by  M.  Hanotaux 
in  a  very  able  article  in  the  "  Figaro  ",  is  the  most 
foolish  and  short-sighted  policy  France  could  pursue. 
It  is  not  to  her  interest  to  create  another  enemy  for 
herself  across  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
there  should  be  union  between  French  and  Spanish 
interests  in  Morocco.  This  would  not  have  appealed 
to  the  Colonial  groups  in  France,  but  a  new  Cabinet, 
one  hopes,  may  take  a  wider  view  of  national  obliga- 
tions. 

Still  more  important  is  the  effect  that  any  particular 
combination  of  well-known  politicians  in  a  new  Cabinet 
may  have  on  German  opinion.  The  mere  mention  of 
M.  Delcasse's  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  activities 
may  have  its  contre-coup  in  the  German  elections. 
It  certainly  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  help  to  the  Chau- 
vinists, though  sober  and  very  influential  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  taken  it  quietly  enough  at  present. 
The  real  danger  lies  in  the  present  temper  of  France 
and  the  probable  action  of  the  new  German  Reichstag. 
French  opinion  is  at  the  present  time  very,  perhaps 
pathetically,  confident  as  to  the  result  of  a  possible 
appeal  to  arms,  and  may  resent  the  almost  certain 
increase  of  German  armaments  as  a  menace.  Were 
M.  Delcasse  in  office  any  untoward  incident  might  in- 
flame German  suspicion,  which  is  keenly  awake  at  the 
moment.  No  doubt  it  is  directed  even  more  at  this 
country  than  at  France,  but  M.  Delcasse  is  well  known 
to  be  particularly  pro-English,  and  his  reappear- 
ance in  power  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the 
Entente.  Almost  the  same  feeling  might  be  aroused  by 
M.  Clemenceau,  who  successfully  resisted  Germany  in 
the  Casablanca  affair.  In  fact,  almost  any  possible 
.combination  in  a  new  French  Cabinet,  if  it  include  the 
strong  men,  can  hardly  in  its  general  tendency  make  for 
peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  much  cheerfulness  from  the 
general  outlook  on  foreign  affairs.  It  is  dark  enough. 
But  no  good  can  be  done  by  the  pitiful  attempts  to  curry 
favour  in  Germany  and  vilify  the  Foreign  Secretary 
which  are  being  made  by  certain  newspapers  in  this 
country.  These  demonstrations  are  taken  for  hypocrisy 
in  Germany,  and  every  well-informed  German  is  aware 
that  they  have  no  real  weight  of  public  opinion  behind 
them.  The  true  difficulty  of  rapprochement  with  Ger- 
many is  that  she  demands  in  effect  an  abandonment  of 
other  friendships,  or  rather  will  never  believe  in  a 
genuine  desire  for  good  feeling  so  long  as  those  other 
ties  are  maintained.  And  this  in  reality  is  hardly  the 
fault  either  of  Germany  or  ourselves.  The  force  of  past 
events,  principally  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
Germany,  makes  France  her  permanent  antagonist. 
'I  his  haunting  fear  of  an  anti-German  combination  is 
evident  throughout  the  Bismarck  "  Memoirs",  and  is 
still  present  to  the  German  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  nation  will  not  tolerate  that  Germany  or  any  other 
Power  shall  dictate  who  shall  be  her  friends.  The  result 
is  the  present  impasse,  which  is  full  of  grave  dangers 
for  the  world,  and  in  these  conditions  the  composition 
of  the  next  French  Cabinet  is  a  more  important  matter 
than  has  been  the  eomposition  of  a  French  Cabinet  for 
many  a  long  ye  ar.  This  mm  h  at  least  tin:  French 
Republic  has  gained. 


THE  GERMAN  ELEC1  IONS. 

1  ''HERE  is  this  value  about  General  Elections 
*      they  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  conventions  of 

political  warfare  and  bring  us  straight  to  fundamen- 
tals. 80  it  has  been  with  the  struggle  in  German) 
whose  first  stage  ended  yesterday.  It  has  hem  ;i 
simple  between  two  forces,  neither  of  which  is  Par- 
liamentary ;  on  the  one  side  the  Government,  whir  h  is 

bureaucratic  ;  on  the  other  the  so- ial  democracy,  which 

is  revolutionary.  That  fart  grasped,  the  elections  ran 
he  viewed  in  their  proper  Significance.     Grant,  for  tin- 


sake  of  argument,  that  the  polls  show  an  upheaval  com- 
parable with  our  own  1906  election  ;  even  so,  it  will  make 
no  difference.  For  though  there  may  be  discontent  in 
Germany  the  Empire  certainly  has  no  mind  for  revolu- 
tion ;  and  revolution,  as  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
has  reminded  the  electorate  in  his  recent  encyclical,  is 
the  only  alternative  to  the  present  system.  That  system 
will  endure,  whatever  the  next  Reichstag  may  be ;  and 
if  the  next  Reichstag  does  not  quite  suit  the  system,  it 
will  speedily  be  dissolved. 

But,  objects  the  English  critic,  why  this  extreme  anti- 
thesis? Why  not  Parliamentary  government?  Is  it 
not  a  paradox  to  say  that  whichever  side  wins  in  a  Par- 
liamentary election,  Parliamentarianism  will  stand  no 
chance  ?  The  best  reply  to  objections  of  this  character 
is  to  review  the  situation.  However  much  external 
complications,  actual  and  possible,  may  weigh  with  the 
German  electorate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
issue  is  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Germany  and  its 
connexion  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government. 
That  policy,  however,  was  proposed  and  carried  through 
with  the  strictest  regard  for  Parliamentary  procedure. 
Prince  Buelow's  plans  having  been  defeated  in  the 
Reichstag,  the  Prince  resigned  instead  of  dissolving. 
As  a  result  of  this  apparent  concession  to  Parliamen- 
tarianism— for  the  real  reason  that  the  fourth  Chancellor 
resigned  was  that  he  could  not  get  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council  to  a  dissolution — the  financial  policy  of 
the  Empire  was  shaped  by  the  majority,  the  notorious 
Blue-black  bloc.  It  is  the  most  unpopular  policy  ever 
known  in  Germany,  and  it  has  ruined  the  prestige  of  the 
Reichstag.  Now  that  the  elections  have  at  last  come, 
the  Government  ask  for  a  docile  majority  which  will 
advise  and  not  dictate,  while  the  Socialists  are  violently 
indignant  with  everything  and  everybody,  and  demand 
a  complete  change  of  system. 

It  is  indeed  rather  remarkable  that  the  Reichstag, 
having  been  given  enough  rope,  should  have  so  promptly 
hanged  itself.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
German  Empire,  like  the  Indian,  owes  nothing  to  Par- 
liaments. It  is  not  made  by  them,  is  not  maintained 
by  them,  and  will  certainly  not  be  shaken  by  them. 
There  is  something  unparliamentary  in  the  German  tem- 
perament, and  though  in  the  eighties  the  Reichstag 
contained  a  good  dozen  men  with  the  making  of  great 
Parliamentarians,  though  to-day  the  leading  articles  of 
the  "Parliamentary"  newspapers  would  do  credit  to 
the  journalism  of  any  country  in  the  world,  the  idea  has 
failed  to  grip  the  German  mind.  A  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  is  presented  by  the  now  famous  article  in 
the  official  "  Nord-deutsche  Allcgemeine  Zeitung  " 
denouncing  the  Social  Democracy  as  enemies  of  German 
unity  ;  and  with  it  may  be  coupled  the  recent  edict  of 
the  Prussian  Government  prohibiting  the  State  railway 
employees  from  attending  Social  Democratic  meetings. 
To  an' Englishman  this  procedure  seems  like  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  the  wheel.  First  the  Socialist  party  is  itself 
rent  in  twain  by  the  contest  between  the  Orthodox,  who 
maintain  the  old  revolutionary  programme,  and  the 
Revisionists,  who  are  quite  willing  to  get  what  they  can 
out  of  society  as  at  present  constituted.  Secondly,  the 
Social  Democratic  party  proper,  though  it  has  at  least 
doubled  its  membership  since  the  last  election,  is  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  strong — not  a  fifth  ol 
the  anticipated  Social  Democrats  vote.  These  odd 
three  millions  are  not  revolutionaries,  nor  are  they 
enemies  of  German  unity.  They  are  simply  malcon- 
tents, and  any  Parliamentary  Government  would  seek 
to  conciliate  them.  Hut  that  is  not  the  German  Govern- 
ment's way.  "  He  who  is  not  for  us  is  against  us" 
is  Herr  \  on  Bethmann-Hollweg 's  first  and  last  word 

to  the  electorate. 

There  are  main  Germans  who  regard  this  iron  poli- 
tical discipline  as  out  <»f  date.  Bismarck,  the)  agree, 
having  made  Germain  in  spite  ol  8  Parliament,  never- 
theless was  clear  that  In-  must  govern  with  one.  Its 
functions  were  Strictly  limited,  but  he  recognised  its 
utility  as  s  means  both  ol  w.i<  ing  opinion  and  ol  intro- 
ducing into  Hills  the  local  modificatlOQp  and  exceptions 
required  to  make  |egis|..tim  work  smoothly  throughout 
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a  b)  no  means  homogeneous  empire.  That  was  before 
the  time  when  popular  education  and  a  cheap  Press  had 
made  the  Working  (  lasses  more  or  less  articulate.  To- 
day, however,  Bismarck's  plans  are  utterly  ignored. 
So  far  from  being  a  prevention  of  the  Prussianising 
of  Germany,  the  Reichstag,  with  its  Prussian  party  of 
Conservators  as  the  one  permanent  element  in  a  s<  ries 
of  casual  majorities,  has  become  the  instrument  of  the 
Prussian  bureaucracy.  "  The  German  Empire  ",  w  rote 
a  Liberal  paper  shortly  after  Prince  Buclow's  retirement, 
"  has  become  Prussia — Germany  and  its  intellectual 
frontier  does  not  extend  west  of  the  Kibe." 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  undoubted  discontent 
now  rife  in  Germany.  Not  only  has  the  Reichstag 
failed  in  its  functions  of  advising  and  cautioning  the 
bureaucracy,  but  the  bureaucracy  itself  is  too  narrow. 
For  all  his  love  of  efficiency,  the  German  ranks  character 
above  everything ;  and  character  is  regarded  as  the 
special  quality  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy.  To  the 
aristocracy,  however,  character  often  means  no  more 
than  the  power  to  command.  Business  ability  the  true 
aristocrat  regards  with  some  distrust,  and  in  Berlin 
society  the  business  man,  for  all  that  he  may  be  invited 
to  Court  functions,  is  a  rare  figure.  This  attitude  of 
mind,  which  is  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  Jews 
from  the  officers'  corps,  as  well  as  for  various  errors  in 
German  diplomacy,  has  affected  the  bureaucracy, 
whose  higher  posts  are  almost  a  monopoly  of  Conser- 
vatives. Bankers,  it  is  true,  have  little  to  complain 
about,  for  the  bureaucrats  understand  that  capital  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  expansionist  schemes. 
But  business  men  complain  that  their  representations 
on  commercial  treaties  and  similar  matters  are  listened 
to  without  the  least  sympathy,  the  officials  apparently 
regarding  them  as  actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives. 
Official  Germany  rightly  holds  the  Manchester  school 
in  abhorrence,  but  is  rather  too  ready  to  assume  that 
all  commercial  men  are  tarred  with  its  money-making 
brush. 

The  National  Liberals,  undoubtedly  a  rising  force  in 
Germany,  are  the  party  of  bureaucratic  reform.  They 
hold  that  the  Government  is  at  present  too  agrarian  in 
spirit,  and  that  its  policy  lays  even  too  much  stress  upon 
man-power  and  too  little  upon  money-power.  Realising 
how  much  Germany  has  changed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Kmpire,  the  Government  inclines  to  respect  their 
criticisms,  and  if  the  second  ballots  give  the  party  a 
considerable  increase  of  strength  the  new  Reichstag 
will  probably  be  of  some  importance  in  German  historv. 
Hitherto,  however.  National  Liberalism  has  failed  to 
assert  itself,  in  spite  of  very  favourable  circumstances. 
The  Emperor  himself  has  set  the  example  of  showing 
honour  to  the  great  industrialists,  and  Prince  Buelow 
did  his  best  to  acknowledge  their  party's  keen  support 
of  the  new  naval  policy.  Twice  he'endeavoured  to  give 
National  Liberalism  a  voice  in  the  Government.  First 
came  Count  Posadowsky,  whom  the  Prince  had  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Conservatives.  Then  Herr  Dernburg 
fluttered  the  political  dovecotes,  helped  to  win  the  1907 
elections,  but  fell  as  a  consequence  of  Clerico-Conserva- 
tive  opposition. 

Still,  in  Germany  the  Government  gets  its  wav.  In 
1907  the  quidnuncs  laughed  at  Prince  Buelow 's  idea 
of  governing  with  a  Conservative-Liberal  bloc.  To-dav 
the  emergence  of  such  a  bloc  is  tolerably  certain  ;  all 
that  remains  is  for  the  Centre  to  make  terms  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of 
Right,  Centre,  and  Moderate  Left  that,  though  fullv 
aware  that  it  is  only  for  second  ballots  that  bargains  are 
struck,  the  Chancellor  issued  his  appeal  for  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Socialists  before  the  first  ballots  had 
taken  place.  The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the 
situation  from  the  Government's  point  of  view  is  that 
the  Centre's  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  has  greatlv 
weakened  its  prospects  in  the  towns,  and  the  Chancellor 
is  obviously  afraid  that  the  National  Liberals,  who  are, 
after  all.  Liberals  in  spite  of  the  epithet,  being  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  the  new  taxes,  will  join  hands 
with  the  Socialists  rather  than  support  a  Centre  candi- 
date. 

-   J —  I  -i  *X 


On  this  point  the  interest  of  the  election  turns.  It 
the  National  Liberals  do  well  in  the  first  ballots  they  will 
have  a  fortnight  to  secure  terms  from  a  Government 
willing  to  oblige  ;  if  they  do  badly  they  will  vote  Socialist 
on  the  25th  with  a  view  to  bringing  an  impossible 
Reichstag  to  an  early  end. 


THE  INITIATION  OF  A  NAVAL  WAR  STAFF. 

PERHAPS  the  first  question  which  the  ordinary 
intelligent  man  will  ask  with  regard  to 
the  Admiralty  memorandum  on  a  Naval  War 
Staff  is — What  is  the  Naval  War  Staff  to  do? 
What  is  its  precise  function?  Its  function  will 
be  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  operational 
side  of  war  in  contradistinction  from  its  technical 
and  material  side.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
Navy  at  present  is  the  lack  of  thought  and  of  continuity 
of  thought  in  tactics,  strategy  and  war  operations.  An 
admiral  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Home  Fleet. 
During  his  first  year  he  is  absorbed  in  administrative 
work,  and  it  is  probably  not  till  his  second  year  that 
he  begins  to  pay  attention  to  tactical  and  strategical 
problems.  But  he  has  no  body  of  doctrine  to  assist 
him  ;  nor  has  he  any  assistants  specially  trained  in  such 
work.  He  probably  reflects  what  his  predecessor  has 
already  done.  Then  comes  his  successor  and  does  it 
all  over  again.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  continuity 
with  regard  to  the  study  of  war  operations,  and  there- 
are  no  systematised  methods  of  war  direction.  The 
machinery  of  a  Staff  organisation  has  been  framed  in 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  anything  more  than  a  framework.  The  real 
problem  is  the  collection  and  training  of  a  body  of  Staff 
officers.  Still  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Staff 
responsible  for  the  study  of  war  problems  and  unham- 
pered by  administrative  work  will  tend  towards  a  co- 
ordination of  thought  and  effort.  But  the  gunnery  and 
torpedo  schools  were  not  created  in  a  day,  and  it  will 
take  some  years  to  create  a  true  Staff,  though  its 
function  is  clear  enough.  It  is  really  an  expression 
of  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  warfare  and 
modern  industry.  In  the  last  forty  years,  the 
enormous  strides  made  in  things  technical  and  material 
have  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  mental  energy 
of  the  Service,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  while 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mechanism 
and  construction  of  guns  and  ships,  the  science  of  their 
actual  application — for  this  knowledge  is  big  enough 
to  make  an  entirely  separate  science — has  been 
largely  neglected.  The  Navy  and  Army  differ  from 
every  other  big  business  in  that  they  only  occasionally 
perform  their  business.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Staff  to 
study  just  exactly  what  that  business  will  be,  and  to 
ensure  its  intelligent  direction  in  time  of  war. 

The  War  College  has  certainly  done  something  in 
this  direction,  and  its  work  must  not  be  depreciated. 
It  is  in  fact  a  very  essential  part  of  a  Staff  system. 
But  its  work  is  greatly  discounted  by  the  shortness  of 
the  course  (only  three  months)  and  the  mature  age  of 
those  who  attend  it.  A  number  of  the  officers  (most 
of  them  post  captains)  who  go  there  simply  look  upon 
it  as  a  full-pay  oasis  in  the  arid  plain  of  half  pay.  This 
reacts  on  the  spirit  of  the  place,  for  one  dare  hardly 
be  intelligent  for  fear  of  being  called  a  dreamer  by  the 
unintelligent  "  bloc  ".  It  is  almost  impossible  for  those 
outside  the  Service  to  appreciate  how  the  study  of  war 
and  of  war  direction  has  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
Up  to  1900  the  word  tactics  was  attached  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  quadrille  movements  which  had  no 
earthly  relationship  to  the  realities  of  battle.  A  good 
deal  has  been  done  to  improve  matters,  but  the  Navy 
lacks  original  thinkers  to  sift  its  work  and  embody 
it  in  clear  and  simple  principles.  Or  if  we  have  such 
men,  they  lack  time  and  leisure.  The  name  and 
mechanism  of  a  War  Staff  are  only  the  first  step  on 
the  journey.  We  have  not  yet  got  a  real  Staff,  and 
the  first  duty  of  the  Staff,  when  we  have  it,  will  be  to 
evolve  itself  by  a  process  of  gradual  evolution.  We 
must  endeavour  to  create  a  certain  type  of  mind — 
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keenly  critical  and  outspoken,  but  honest  and  loyal. 
But  the  genius  of  the  British  officer  lies  not  in  criticising 
and  investigating  but  in  action — in  doing  things  and 
not  in  thinking.  The  naval  mind  is  severely  practical, 
and  the  practical  mind  is  often  an  unresilient  mind 
which  not  only  has  no  desire  to  investigate  things,  but 
is  perfectly  incompetent  to  perform  such  work.  Again, 
much  of  our  best  talent  has  been  switched  on  to  techni- 
cal lines,  and,  working  constantly  amongst  things 
material,  it  seems  to  find  difficulty  in  moving  easily  in 
immaterial  spheres  of  abstract  thought  and  expression. 
The  first  business  then  of  the  War  Staff  will  be  to 
switch  a  certain  proportion  of  the  younger  talent  on 
to  the  subjects  of  war,  tactics  and  strategy. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Memorandum  where  a 
comparison  is  drawn  between  war  on  sea  and  war  on 
land  is  weak  because  it  confuses  the  routine  work  of  a 
Staff  with  its  higher  functions.  Transport  problems 
are  of  course  radically  different  on  land  and  sea ;  but 
transport  problems  are  largely  matters  of  routine  calcu- 
lation. It  is  true  that  these  matters  do  not  require 
so  much  calculation  in  the  Navy,  for  every  ship  is  self- 
contained,  and  transport  by  water  is  simpler  than  trans- 
port by  land.  But  so  far  as  higher  problems  such  as 
commerce-defence  and  invasion  are  concerned,  the 
Navy  has  just  as  much  to  do  as  the  Army.  The  Naval 
Staff  officer  certainly  does  not  need  to  worry  his  head 
over  long  march  tables,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
technical  problems  he  has  to  solve  are  more  numerous 
and  more  varied.  Looking  at  the  organisation  of  the 
Staff,  the  principal  relationship  to  consider  is  that  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  First  Sea  Lord.  The  former 
is  to  be  directly  subordinate  to  the  latter,  and  his  duties 
will  be  advisory  and  not  executive.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  First  Sea 
Lord  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  a  real  and  important 
entity,  and  not  a  mere  figurehead  to  supply  arguments 
for  preconceived  ideas.  The  relationship  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  to  the  President  of  the  War  College  is  to 
be  one  "  of  close  touch  and  association  ".  This  is 
somewhat  nebulous,  and  is  made  still  more  so  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  holder  of  the  War  College  appointment 
Is  a  Vice-Admiral,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  is  a 
Rear-Admiral.  The  Memorandum  makes  it  clear  that 
Staff  officers  will  be  a  branch  of  specialists  and  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  specialists.  A  great 
number  of  naval  officers  look  with  suspicion  on  the  word 
"  Staff  ",  because  they  imagine  it  will  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  "  open  sesame  "  to  command. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  at  the  very  outset 
between  "  Staff  "  qualities  and  "command  "  qualities. 
Staff  qualities  are  intellectual,  and  include  a  critical 
scientific  mind  and  a  circumferential  view  of  things. 
Command  qualities  are  largely  moral  and  include 
decision,  common  sense,  energy  and  nerve.  These 
latter  qualities  will  just  as  often  be  found  outside  the 
staff  as  inside  it,  and  Staff  officers  must  understand  that 
their  selection  and  training  will  give  them  no  more  claim 
to  command  or  to  promotion  than  any  other  form  of 
specialism.  In  fact  there  is  no  great  danger  of  their 
thinking  it  will,  for  presumably  on  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  a  Staff  officer  would  be  merged  once  more  in 
the  line  of  general  work.  Again,  Staff  officers  must  not 
be  divorced  from  the  sea.  They  must  not  be  left  too 
long  ashore — a  defect  conspicuously  evident  in  the  case 
of  many  gunnery  and  torpedo  specialists.  The  four- 
teenth paragraph  of  the  Memorandum  discusses  the 
selection  and  training  of  St, -iff  officers,  and  this  is  the 
crux  off  the  whole  question.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
critical  investigatory  type  of  mind,  ;md  in  the  officers 
selected  to  be  the  first  instructors  this  must  be  com- 
bined with  real  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  instrue  - 
tional  work.  The  Memorandum  talks  of  "  passing  the 
necessary  examinations  at  the  War  College  ",  and  hen- 
there  seems  a  danger  of  the  examination-fetish  creeping 
into  the  system.  An  examination  is  at  once  the  easiest 
and  most  fallae  icus  method  of  testing  ability.  There 
should  be  as  few  examinations  as  possible.  Problems 
should  l>e  set  for  investigation,  principles  explained 
and  criticisms  encouraged.  Merit  should  be  estimated 
by  an  officer's  general  work  and  by  essay-writing,  not 


by  examinations  which  are  unsuitable  for  a  Staff  train- 
ing whose  object  is  to  equip  with  faculties,  not  to  load 
with  facts. 

What  is  wanted  in  our  Staff  officers  is  the  critical 
mind,  and  the  men  whom  the  average  captain,  hating 
criticism,  would  be  the  last  to  recommend  are  possibly 
the  very  ones  who  ought  to  be  selected.  Officers  who 
cannot  think  and  write  will  never  be  able  to  initiate  a 
Staff.  The  First  Lord  has  supplied  the  Navy  with  a 
good  Staff  house.  It  is  now  the  business  of  the  Navy 
to  fill  it  with  a  good  Staff  type. 


BROKEN  CHIXA  AND  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC. 

IT  would  probably  be  unfair  to  attribute  the  defection 
of  Western  Mongolia  and  the  menacing  outlook  in 
Tibet  directly  to  Republican  influence.  The  disaffec- 
tion of  which  they  are  an  expression  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  recent  attempts  by  Peking  to  assert  an 
authority  which  is  extrinsic  to  the  Chinese  concept  of 
Imperialism.  The  mutiny  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Chinese  army  of  occupation  in  Tibet  ma}'  open  a  way 
for  the  return  of  the  Dalai  Lama ;  and  a  conviction 
that  the  Manchu  dynasty  is  tottering  to  its  fall  may  have 
encouraged  the  Mongols  to  declare  themselves  indepen- 
dent under  a  native  Khan.  But  the  ground  had  been 
prepared  by  recent  attempts  to  translate  a  suzerainty 
which  once  found  expression  in  tribute  and  adulation 
into  a  more  stringent  rule.  Provinces  and  Depen- 
dencies had  been  wont  to  govern  themselves  more 
or  less  independently  in  proportion  to  their  distance. 
Every  official,  from  a  Governor-General  to  a  magistrate, 
received  his  appointment  direct  from  the  Throne, 
within  the  limits  of  China  Proper ;  though  every 
province  possessed  a  large  measure  of  administra- 
tive independence,  collected  its  own  taxes,  and  paid 
subsidies  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  right  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  these  subsidies  has  been  strained, 
lately,  in  the  attempt  to  meet  increased  expenditure  due 
to  foreign  loans  and  innovations  ;  and  violence  was  done 
to  the  theory  of  administrative  independence  by  the 
attempt  to  impose  a  system  of  State  railways  in  the 
teeth  of  protestation  by  each  province  that  it  would 
make  its  own.  Interference  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia  has 
been  different  in  kind,  but  inconsistent  equally  with  the 
theory  of  domestic  freedom.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  impose  fresh  taxation,  new  methods  of  education, 
fresh  conditions  of  military  service  and,  generally,  to 
exert  an  authority  which  was  resented,  probably,  as 
much  as  the  novelties  it  was  sought  to  introduce.  The 
Abbe  Hue  noted,  sixty  years  ago,  that  an  advancing 
wave  of  Chinese  colonisation  was  driving  the  Manchu 
herdsmen  off  their  plains.  It  would  appear  that 
similar  influences  have  been  at  work  in  Mongolia,  as 
Russia  is  said  to  have  requested  China,  last  year, 
to  desist  from  methods  of  colonisation  by  which  she 
was  dispossessing  the  Mongols  of  their  fertile  valleys 
and  forcing  them  to  remain  on  the  grazing  uplands. 
China  demurs  that  subjection  of  its  policy  to  Russian 
approval  means  an  interference  with  her  11  sove- 
reign rights  "  ;  but  while  she  is  debating  the  theory, 
Mongolia  is  slipping  from  her  grasp.  Russia  is 
probably  sincere  in  professing  that  she  has  no  desire 
to  detach  Mongolia  from  Chinese  sovereignty  so  long 
as  China  is  content  with  the  more  or  less  shadowy 
supremacy  she  has  been  wont  to  exercise,  but  Russia 
cannot  be  indiffe  rent  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  region 
adjoining  her  frontier.  If  the  Imperial  Government 
had  endured,  an  understanding  would  probably  have 
been  reached;  but  the  effect  of  substituting  the  new 
vintage  of  Republican  theory  for  the  mellow  eel  wine 
of  Imperial  tradition  is  that  the  Empire  is  in  dange  r  e>f 
disintegration.  What  inheritance  have-  lTrga  and 
Lhassa  in  Sun  Vat-sen?  What  portion  has  Tibet  or 
Mongolia  In  a  Republic?  Besides,  "one-  is  far  apart, 
and  one-  is  near  ".  Is  it  lil«  Iv  thai  a  Mongolia  which 
has  e  ast  e>ff  the-  nominal  prote.  lion  of  China  will  escape- 
the  nearer  and  metre-  powe  rful  inflne-m  e-  of  Russia  !' 
Would  ne)t  Tibet  have-  been  prone  to  ce>me-.  uneler 
the  influence  of  India  if  the  conditions  established 
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by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  as  the  fruit  of  our 
expedition,  had  not  been  thrown  away?  The  Tibetans 
were  quite  disposed  to  be  friendly  with  the  British. 
We  handed  them  over  instead  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  China  which  they  hate.  The  pretence  of  Chinese 
suzerainty  seems  to  have  been  thought  diplomatically 
useful.     How  long  will  it  now  be  kept  up? 

The  outlook  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  those  who 
regard  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  as  an  international 
interest.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  progress  of  events 
is  calculated  to  excite  hopes  of  a  speedy  settlemcnl 
within  the  Central  Kingdom  itself.  The  offer  of  the 
Throne  to  submit  the  question  of  the  future  form  of 
government  to  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the 
several  provinces,  duly  elected  for  the  purpose,  appeared 
to  onlookers  to  be  exhaustive.  Refusal  must  imply  not 
only  a  foregone  purpose  but  uncertainty  whether  the 
nation  would  really  endorse  the  Republican  principles 
that  the  Revolutionists  so  confidently  assert.  The  offer 
was  not  refused  ;  but  request  was  made  that  the  decision 
should  be  left  to  a  certain  Assembly  now  sitting  at 
Nanking  instead  of  to  a  duly  elected  Congress  !  Now 
Yuan  Shih-kai  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  his  belief  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  people  of  China  are  predisposed  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  concept.  The  Revolutionists  may 
or  may  not  be  convinced  that  they  express  the  prevalent 
wish  more  truly  by  insisting  on  a  Republic.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true  that  hardly  one  in  100,000  of  the  people 
of  China  knows  what  a  republic  means.  But  diplomatic 
opinion  at  Peking  appears  to  sustain  Yuan's  objection 
that  an  irregularly  elected  Assembly  which  has  since 
manifested  its  bias  by  electing  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  Pro- 
visional President  of  a  Republic,  is  insufficiently 
representative  and  independent  to  decide  a  matter 
of  such  supreme  national  importance.  It  is  necessary 
to  examine  a  little  closely  the  records  available 
in  Shanghai  papers,  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  has  taken  place.  Nineteen  delegates,  it  would 
seem,  from  eight  provinces  (Anhwey,  Kiangsu,  Hunan, 
Hupeh,  Chekiang,  Fuhkien,  Kwangsi,  and  Shantung), 
holding  proxies  from  three  others  (Kiangsi,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  Kweichow),  and  reinforced  by  one  delegate 
each  from  Chihli  and  Honan  which  have  not  yet  declared 
independence  and  who  were  allowed  to  speak  therefore 
but  not  to  vote,  drew  up  and  adopted  at  Wuchang,  on 
3  December,  Articles  of  Confederation  for  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  a  Republic.      These  regulated 

(1)  tTie  election  and  powers  of  a  Provisional  President; 

(2)  the  constitution  and  powers  of  a  National  Assembly  ; 

(3)  the  constitution  of  Executive  Boards  ;  and  provided 

(4)  that  within  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
contemplated  Provisional  Government,  the  Provisional 
President  should  call  a  Convention  of  the  people,  by 
whom  presumably  the  Constitution  should  be  deter- 
mined, as  it  is  provided  that  the  Articles  "  shall  become 
void  from  the  day  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  China  comes  into  full  force  ".  Two  days  later,  on 
5  December,  "  Representatives  of  Hunan,  Hupeh, 
Kwangsi,  Honan,  Shantung,  Chihli,  Fuhkien,  Chekiang, 
Anhwey.  and  Kiangsu  "  telegraphed  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Authorities  at  Shanghai  that  they  had  decided  on 
these  rules;  that  they  had  jointly  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  Provisional  Government  should  be  established 
at  Nanking ;  that  all  provincial  representatives  must 
assemble  at  Nanking  within  seven  days;  that  if  more 
than  ten  provincial  representatives  were  present  a  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic  would  be  elected  ; 
and  requesting  that  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung, 
Kiangsi,  Yunnan,  Szechuen,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansuh. 
Kweichow  and  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  might 
be  notified  to  appoint  representatives  to  proceed  to 
Nanking  accordingly.  Now  it  is  desirable  to  note,  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  authority  represented,  that 
delegates  from  eight  only  of  the  22  provinces  into 
which  China  is  divided  were  actually  present  at 
Wuchang ;  that  one  of  these.  Shantung  has  since 
returned  to  its  allegiance,  thus  reducing  them  to  seven  ; 
and  that  of  the  ten  named  as  telegraphing  neither 
Chihli  nor  Honan  (besides  Shantung)  had  declared  for 
the  Revolution — how  revolutionary  soever  they  may 
feel.      How    many   of  the   provinces   adjured  sent 


delegates  in  response  to  the  invitation,  we  do  not  yet 
know  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  in  the  case  of  distant 
ones,  response  was  impossible  within  the  seven  days 
given.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  by  an  assembly  constituted 
in  pursuance  of  these  arrangements  that  Sun  Yat-sen 
was  elected  Provisional  President,  so  that  the  doubt 
expressed  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  16  December 
as  to  the  ultimate  acquiescence  of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  in  the  principle  of  a  Republic  or  in  their 
ultimate  agreement  on  the  choice  of  any  single 
personality  for  the  Presidency  appears  still  admissible. 
It  may  be  remarked,  of  course,  that  the  election  is 
ephemeral,  and  ran  be  confirmed  or  undone  six  months 
hence.  Rut  it  becomes  important  'to  consider  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Assembly  when  we  reflect 
that  it  is  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  Congress  contem- 
plated by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  that  the  Revolutionaries 
insist  on  the  decision  as  to  the  future  form  of  Govern- 
ment being  left.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  yield, 
or  what  further  concession  he  can  be  expected  to  make 
— unless  it  is  believed  that  he  will  advise  the  dynasty 
to  abdicate  without  further  ado.  Every  condition 
named  by  the  Revolutionaries  seems  to  have  been 
accepted,  short  of  the  supreme  act  of  vacating  the 
Capital  and  the  Throne.  But  it  is  precisely  upon  that 
issue  that  their  Representatives  seem  determined  to 
insist.  If  they  would  be  content  with  the  extrusion 
of  the  Princes  and  the  emptying  and  cleansing  of  the 
Palace  and  all  that  it  implies,  they  would  probably  be 
met  :  Yuan  would  hardly  fight  for  them.  But  a  great 
volume  of  sober  opinion  will  assuredly  sustain  him 
in  upholding  the  monarchical  ideal  until  a  contrary- 
decision  has  been  expressed  by  an  Assembly  more 
deliberately  chosen  and  more  certainly  and  widely 
representative  than  that  which  has  just  set  up  a  Pro- 
visional Republic  at  Nanking. 


TARIFF   REFORM  AND  THE  1911  RETURNS. 

'  I  "  HIS  shyness  that  has  fallen  on  the  fiscal  stand- 
*•  patters  is  natural  and  instructive.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  during  the  past  week  for  some  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  the  attitude  of  the  Free  Traders 
towards  the  teaching  of  the  trade  returns.  In  former 
years  there  was  no  dearth  of  jubilation  over  the  alleged 
discomfiture  of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  Why  this  sudden 
silence  now?  Where  are  the  economists  and  statisticians 
who  during  the  trade  boom  experienced  no  logical 
difficulty  in  proving  that  the  expansion  in  our  export 
trade  was  related  to  our  fiscal  system,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  boom?  The  boom  has  slackened.  Our  industrial 
condition  is  notoriously  worse  than  twelve  months  ago. 
The  relations  between  labour  and  capital  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  strained.  Strikes  have  been  more  numerous 
and  extensive  than  for  many  years.  If  unemployment, 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  sense,  is  low.  the  amount  of  short 
time  in  our  principal  industries  is  larger  than  ever. 
The  imports  of  raw  materials  for  consumption  in 
British  industries  are  shown  in  the  trade  returns  to 
have  declined,  and  prove  therefore  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  output  of  our  factories.  Prices  of 
necessaries  having  steadily  risen,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  of  labour  have  declined.  Capital  resists 
the  pressure  for  higher  wages  because  it  realises  that 
the  margin  of  return  upon  capital  invested  in  British 
industries  is  now  so  fine  that  further  encroachments 
upon  that  margin  may  make  it  vanish.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  increase  prices  ;  which  might  leave  the  last 
condition  of  labour  worse  than  the  first. 

In  these  circumstances  some  other  explanation  than 
good  times  owing  to  Free  Trade  must  be  found  for  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  known  phenomena 
of  the  condition  of  British  industry  and  the  further 
increase  in  the  export  trade.  The  fertile  imaginations 
of  the  Free  Traders  have  failed  them.  All  have  avoided 
the  question.  AH,  that  is,  save  our  "  evergreen,  incor- 
ruptible, die-hard  Free-Trade"  friend,  the  "  Westmin- 
ster Gazette".  The  ••Westminster"  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  Free  Traders  have  ever  alleged  that  the 
expansion  of  our  export  trade  in  recent  years  was  proof 
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of  the  exceptional  suitability  of  our  fiscal  system  to 
British  needs  and  conditions.  It  proceeds,  however, 
to  suggest  that  Tariff  Reformers,  and  above  all  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  rested  their  case  entirely  upon  the  sta- 
tionary character  of  British  foreign  trade.  That  was  in 
1903,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  justified  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  stagnation  in  the  export  trade  during  the 
previous  thirty  years.  But  it  is  unfair  to  the  Tariff 
Reform  leader  to  suggest  that  he  rested  his  case  entirely 
on  this  fact.  In  the  very  speech  from  which  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette  "  culled  this  sentence  Mr.  Chamberlain 
emphasised  the  many  times  greater  importance  of  the 
home  trade.  Knowing,  as  he  then  did  and  said,  that 
the  home  trade  was  five  times  as  large  as  the  export 
trade,  Mr.  Chamberlain  appreciated  that  a  very  large 
increase  in  foreign  trade  might  accompany  a  relatively 
small  decline  in  the  home  trade  and  show  no  great 
change  in  the  total  output  of  our  industries.  What 
every  Tariff  Reformer  is  concerned  with  is  the  condition 
of  our  whole  trade,  not  only  that  smaller  part  of  it  which 
is  reflected  in  our  export  trade. 

We.  have  always  advocated  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal 
system  on  totally  other  grounds  than  those  which  are 
specified  in,  or  might  be  inferred  from,  the  Free  Trade 
papers.  The  case  for  Tariff  Reform  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  state  of  trade  at  the  present  time.  Good  trade 
does  not  prove  that  Tariff  Reform  is  not  wanted  any 
more  than  bad  trade  proves  that  it  is.  The  objects  we 
expect  to  secure  are  set  out  in  the  Birmingham  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  as  leader  of 
the  party.  The  pressure  of  taxation  is  excessive. 
Yet  the  commitments  of  both  parties  to  social  legisla- 
tion would  add  indefinitely  to  the  existing  burden.  New 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  if  the  pledges  of  the 
political  parties  are  to  be  fulfilled.  Under  our  present 
fiscal  system,  which  compels  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  a  limited  few 
articles,  additional  revenue  is  impossible,  however  high 
the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Moderate  duties  on 
a  larger  number  of  articles  would  be  more  productive, 
and  would  secure  a  revenue  from  those  who  at  present 
escape  taxation  by  avoiding  the  consumption  of  dutiable 
articles.  The  trade  returns,  with  their  record  of  increas- 
ing exports,  show  no  sign  of  greater  ability  to  bear 
the  further  burdens  which  the  future  has  in  pickle  for 
the  taxpayer.  As  a  remedy  for  this  undoubted  defect 
Tariff  Reform  unquestionably  holds  the  field  as  against 
Free  Trade. 

In  the  second  place  the  condition  of  our  home  market 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  livery  year  sees  an  increasing 
importation  of  goods  in  an  increasingly  advanced  stage 
of  manufacture  for  consumption  in  our  own  home 
market.  In  the  main  these  are  not  luxuries,  but  rather 
manufactures  of  a  kind  we  might  and  ought  to  make 
here.  Their  consumption  leads  to  the  displacement  of 
home-made  g<x>ds  either  similar  to  or  such  as  might  be 
substituted  for  them.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  the 
explanation  of  the  large  reduction  of  /j"  13,000,000  in 
the  imports  of  raw  materials  last  year,  a  fact  which  is 
all  the  more  Striking  in  view  of  the  further  increase 
of  23,000, 000  in  the  exports  for  the  year.  If  raw 
materials  imported  have  diminished,  the  output  of 
British  industries  must  have  declined.  Seeing  that  the 
exports  have  in<  reased  this  must  imply  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  the  home  market. 
This  is  scarcely  surprising  in  view  of  the  greater  in- 
crcasc  of  prices  of  necessaries  in  recent  years  than  of 
wages.    The  surplus  available  and  formerly  employed 

for  general  pun  liases  has  dwindled,  and  the  effect  is 

fell  on  .ill  <  lasses  of  producers. 

When  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  was  begun, 
attention  w;is  prominently  given  to  the  relatively  smaller 
expansion  of  British  compared  with  foreign  exports. 
At  bottom  the  power  of  our  diplomatists  abroad  is 
measured  by  our  economic  interests,  and  these  again 
by  our  trade  interests.  The  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  our  exports  to  ;iny  country,  compared   with  th.it 

country's  exports  to  us,  means  a  serious  weakening  in 
our  diplomat!   representations.   The  tr.-ide  movement 

in  recent  years  is  towards  a  shift  of  the  <  entre  of  gra\  it\ 
of  international  trade  from  this  to  other  <  ountries.     ( )ur 


market,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  markets  of  the  empire, 
have  been  allowed  to  become  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
of  foreign  commercial  exploiters.  It  was  possible,  and 
it  is  still  possible,  to  reserve  a  large  part  of  these  markets 
for  our  own  and  Imperial  producers.  Had  we  done 
this  in  the  past,  the  expansion  of  foreign  manufactures 
could  never  has  pressed  us  so  hard. 


A  LIVING  WAGE. 

STRIKES  and  rumours  of  strikes,  lockouts  and 
rumours  of  lockouts,  are  the  order  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night.  The  menace  of  another  and  a  worse 
railway  strike  has  hardly  lifted  before  cotton  is  in  a 
state  of  war  and  coal  preparing  for  it — necessities  of. 
life  every  one  of  them.  So  serious  is  the  outlook,  and  so 
depressing,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  for  some 
strong  autocrat,  some  overwhelming  power,  to  take 
the  contending  parties  by  the  collar,  as  it  were, 
and  make  them  come  to  terms.  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses  is  naturally  the  consumer's  cry.  Whichever 
is  right  he  will  lose ;  whichever  »wins  he  will  pay. 
Seriously  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  means  of  compelling  masters  and  men  to  settle 
their  differences  in  some  other  way  than  by  fighting. 
Fighting  may  be  the  best  settlement  where  the  war  and 
its  consequences  can  be  confined  to  the  belligerent  and 
responsible  parties.  If  they  suffer,  they  at  any  rate 
knew  what  they  were  in  for  when  they  elected  to  fight. 
Suffering  is  sometimes  not  only  unavoidable  but  bene- 
ficial. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  private 
quarrels  drag  into  the  trouble  innumerable  others  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute  and  desire  only 
to  keep  out  of  it.  It  is  to  prevent  this  that  civil 
law  and  the  judicial  system  exist  more  than  to  see 
that  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  get  justice.  If  every 
broken  contract  were  followed  by  a  broken  head,  if 
every  private  citizen  who  thought  himself  wronged 
got  satisfaction  out  of  the  wrong-doer  by  force,  the 
inconvenience  to  the  public  not  in  the  quarrel  would  be 
so  great  that  it  very  sensibly  compels  the  quarrelling 
parties  to  keep  the  peace  and  either  put  up  with  things 
as  they  are  or  refer  the  dispute  to  a  third  person 
appointed  by  the  public  to  judge  ;  whose  judgment  they 
are  compelled  to  accept.  Keeping  the  peace  is 
obviously  far  more  important  than  that  the  parties  to 
a  particular  quarrel  should  get  justice.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  party  in  the  right  if  left  to  fight 
out  his  quarrel  for  himself  would  win,  and  so  get 
justice,  quite  as  often  as  he  does  now  by  taking  it  into 
a  court  of  law  ;  but  the  public  would  lose  immensely. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  masters  and  men  ;  if  it  were 
possible  to  compel  both  sides  to  take  their  differences 
into  a  court,  meantime  going  on  as  before,  and  to  abide 
by  the  decision  when  given,  how  immensely  the  country 
would  gain  !  gain,  too,  even  though  the  decision  were 
sometimes  mistaken  and  sometimes  unfair.  But 
apparently  it  cannot  be  done.  We  seemed  to  be  getting 
nearer  to  such  an  arrangement  than  we  were,  but  the 
industrial  breakings-out  of  the  last  twelve  months  rudely 
forbid  any  optimism  on  this  score.  The  millennium  has 
not  come  for  master  and  man  any  more  than  for  nation 
and  nation  ;  and  nobody  is  SO  entirely  maddening  in 
such  times  as  these  as  the  person  who  tells  you  it  has. 

The  public  is  so  much  affected  by  these  fights  between 
masters  and  men  that  it  is  difficult  lor  it  not  to  take 
sides  ;  though  by  taking  sides  it  frequently  acts  as  an 
embittering  irritant  on  the  combatants,  and  binder! 
settlement.  As  far  as  possible  the  public  should 
suspend  judgment  on  the  technical  merits  of  tin  ISC 
disputes.  It  seldom  can  know  enough  to  judge,  and  it 
Ljets  its  information  from  sources  that  necessatilv  pieju- 
di<  e  it  one  way  or  another.  But  prim  iples  often  i  onic 
into  these  disputes  on  which  the  public  at  large  ought 
to  have  a  mind.  The  public  should  have  a  general 
opinion  on  sm  h  a  question  SJ  i  minimum  in  wages, 
though  in  our  judgment  it  should  avoid  express- 
ing one  on  the  application  of  the  principle  to  any 

actual  dispute  Whether  it  i*>  possible  for  a  pailicul.ir 
coal-owner  to  arrange  for  a  minimum  Wage  to  be  in 
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force  in  his  mine  we  should  never  pretend  to  say  ;  as 
little  should  we  pronounce  .any  particular  demand  by  the 
miners  for  a  minimum  wage  inadmissible.  But  the 
general  idea  of  a  minimum  in  wages  is  one  the  public 
may  very  well  consider.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  straight  off  by  exclaiming,  "  Impossible  !  "  or 
"  Absurd  !  "  nor  is  it  "  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
every  trade  ". 

Probably  most  of  us  are  agreed  that  if  a  mini- 
mum wage  is  possible,  it  is  desirable.  We  have 
long  admitted  individually  and  the  State  collectively 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  live,  and  we  have  now 
practically  gone  the  further  step  and  admitted  that  he 
has  a  right  to  live  decently.  Our  workhouses,  and  indeed 
our  prisons,  are  not  administered  by  the  standard  of 
bare  existence.  If  this  right  can  be  satisfied  by  a  better 
organisation  of  industry  it  will  be  a  great  gain  on  any 
Poor-law  device.  There  is  nothing  either  absurd  or 
essentially  difficult  in  making  it  one  of  the  conditions  of 
carrying  on  a  business  that  nobody  concerned  in  that 
business  shall  be  paid  below  a  certain  rate  of  wage. 
It  becomes  one  of  the  conditions  which  the  business  man 
has  to  face  and  make  his  reckoning  with  just  as  he  has 
to  face  income  tax  or  the  charge  on  the  business  caused 
by  the  Factory  Acts.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  comes 
in  in  settling  what  the  minimum  shall  be.  But  people 
too  often  talk  as  though  the  difficulty  were  in  having 
a  fixed  minimum  at  all.  In  fact,  however,  nearly  all 
decent  employers  do  already  observe  a  kind  of  minimum 
wage.  Those  who  employ  but  few  men  and  so  have 
personal  relations  with  them  do  not  think  of  lowering  all 
wages  when  there  is  a  depression  in  trade,  nor  will 
they  in  any  event  pay  below  a  certain  amount,  even  if 
they  .have  the  worst-paid  men  absolutely  in  their  power. 
Without  thinking  of  the  principle,  they  do  recognise  a 
minimum  wage.  It  does  not  dispose  of  the  question 
to  say  that  wages  must  vary  with  profits ;  for  the 
essence  of  the  position  is  that  there  shall  be  no  profits 
until  a  certain  wage  has  been  paid ;  and  if  the  busi- 
ness cannot  stand  any  fixed  wages  charge  at  all,  it 
must  go.  Xor  is  it  true  that  it  is  impossible  and 
ruinous  to  introduce  a  fixed  element  into  that  which 
is  always  fluctuating,  as  trade  is.  It  has  been  done 
with  railways  Trom  the  first  w  ith  the  consent  of  all.  To 
tell  a  man  he  shall  not  charge  more  than  a  fixed  sum 
for  his  goods  is  to  interfere  with  his  business  quite  as 
much  as  to  tell  him  fie  shall  not  pay  less  than  a  certain 
sum  to  those  he  employs.  The  laissez  faire  economists 
told  us,  of  course,  that  fix  charges  or  wages  as  we 
may,  the  higgling  of  the  market  will  get  round  our 
rule.  If  the  employer  has  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  he 
will  take  it  out  of  the  workman  some  other  way  ;  if  the 
trader  is  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  so  much  for 
his  goods,  he  will  take  it  out  of  the  customer  in  quality. 
If  this  is  so,  the  employers'  objection  to  the  minimum 
wage  falls  to  the  ground.  It  cannot  matter  to  him 
either  way  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  As  to 
maximum  rates,  the  railways  at  any  rate  have  not 
done  what  they  might  have  done,  treated  the  maximum 
invariably  as  a  minimum.  We  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  minimum  wage  in  the 
nature  of  things,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  arrange 
in  a  particular  business.  There  is,  we  know,  the  prac- 
tical objection  that  a  man  may  not  be  worth  his  mini- 
mum wage,  through  want  of  skill  or  want  of  industry. 
The  commercial  answer  to  that  is,  then  don't  employ 
him  ;  the  social  answer  is  that  every  man  is  prima  facie 
worth  his  decent  keep,  and  if  he  is  so  bad  as  not  to 
be  worth  it,  he  must  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  criminal. 
He  is  in  a  sense  outside  the  social  and  industrial  com- 
munity. He  must  be  looked  after  and  controlled  by 
the  State. 

The  great  gain  of  a  minimum  wage  system  is  that 
it  would  secure  the  lowest  paid  from  being  underpaid. 
It  would  be  an  immense  help  to  social  reform  if  it  could 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  man  in  work 
is  decently  paid.  The  really  important  thing  to  the 
nation  is  that  no  class  shall  be  too  badly  off.  If  the 
least  paid  can  live  decently,  the  rest  can  look  after 
themselves.  It  is  nothing  to  the  State,  it  is  not  vital 
to  the  man  himself,  whether  a  particular  man  be  aristo- 


crat, plutocrat,  middle-class,  or  workman,  but  it  is 
everything  to  both  State  and  individual  that  he  should 
not  be  a  beggar.  We  would  not  give  this  discussion 
a  party  turn,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  remind  Conservatives 
that  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  Radicalism  than  to 
eliminate  the  have-nots. 


THE    GREAT  USURPATION. 
By  Lord  Robert  Cecil  M.P. 

WE  have  now  had  five  months'  experience  of  the 
Constitution  under  the  Parliament  Act,  and 
even  the  most  prejudiced  admirers  of  the  present 
Government  must  be  beginning  to  realise  its  revolu- 
tionary character.  The  gloomiest  prophecies  by 
opponents  of  that  measure  have  been  surpassed  by 
actual  results.  Its  critics  declared  that  its  chief  effect 
would  be  to  destroy  the  control  by  the  electorate  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  that  it  would  enable  a  Cabinet, 
however  unpopular  in  the  country,  to  force  through 
Parliament  legislation  profoundly  distasteful  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  more  it  became  clear  that  Ministers 
were  losing  the  support  of  the  constituencies  the  more 
eager  would  be  the  various  groups  and  cliques  of  their 
majority  to  get  their  particular  nostrums  foisted  into 
the  Statute-book.  Determined  optimists  laughed  at 
such  prognostications.  We  were  told  that  Ministers 
would  never  venture  so  to  abuse  their  power,  and  that 
if  they  did  make  any  such  attempt  the  House  of 
Commons,  sobered  by  the  great  increase  in  its  responsi- 
bility, would  firmly  refuse  to  permit  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  sanguine  anticipation  has  been  entirely 
falsified.  Not  only  are  the  Government  preparing  in 
the  coming  session  to  use  their  newly-acquired  powers 
with  shameless  unrestraint,  but  even  before  the 
provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act  became  directly 
operative  the  '  atmosphere  created  by  its  enactment 
reduced  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  condition  of 
unexampled  servility.  We  have  seen  legislators,  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  voting  themselves  four 
hundred  a  year  and  doing  it  by  simple  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
reference  of  the  proposal  to  the  electorate.  We  have 
also  seen  a  crude  mixture  of  philanthropic  aspirations 
and  practical  injustice  rushed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  every  species  of  guillotine  and  closure, 
in  spite  or  rather  because  of  its  growing  unpopularity. 
Both  of  these  outrages  on  Parliamentary  propriety 
have  been  readily  condoned  by  the  various  sections  of 
the  Coalition  since  each  of  them  knew  that  any  resist- 
ance would  imperil  the  particular  proposal  which  that 
section  favoured.  The  prospect  of  imposing  upon  the 
countrv  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and 
Manhood  Suffrage  proved  more  attractive  to  the  various 
ministerial  groups  than  any  old-fashioned  doctrines 
about  freedom  of  debate  or  the  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Evil  as  have  been  the  indirect  consequences  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  its  direct  operation  in  the  coming 
session  promises  to  be  far  more  calamitous.  The 
Government  have  announced  their  intention  of  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons  this  year  three 
measures  any  one  of  which  might  fairly  be  the  chief 
business  of  the  session.  Xor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
of  them  has  recently  had  such  full  discussion  as  would 
make  extended  debate  of  its  provisions  unnecessary. 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  were  last 
seriously  discussed  in  the  Parliament  of  1893-5. 
Whatever  the  details  of  the  new  Irish  proposal  may  be 
it  must  involve  many  questions  of  acute  controversy. 
It  must  raise  complicated  economic  and  fiscal  problems, 
it  must  touch  matters  of  deep  religious  differences, 
it  must  involve  menace  to  the  prosperity  and  even 
safety  of  an  important  section  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. Beyond  all  this  it  must  affect  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  Constitution.  No  one  yet  knows  how  the 
Government  propose  to  deal  with  the  unsolved  diffi- 
culty of  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. But  whatever  solution  of  that  matter  is 
attempted  it  is  safe  to  say  it  must  open  an  immense 
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field  of  necessary  debate.  It  may  be  thought  that 
Welsh  Disestablishment  will  not  require  such  pro- 
longed consideration.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  the 
central  injustice  of  disendowment  tends  to  overshadow 
the  details  of  this  iniquitous  measure.  Even  so  there 
are  many  aspects  of  disendowment  to  be  considered — 
historical,  statistical,  ethical,  and  constitutional.  And 
apart  from  main  principles  there  are  matters  of  Church 
government,  questions  as  to  Church  fabrics,  and  other 
important  details  which  will  require  at  least  as  full  and 
prolonged  consideration  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Finally,  as  to  the  so-called  "Reform"  Bill, 
no  one  knows  what  its  provisions  will  be.  But  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain.  Its  main  purpose  will  be  so 
to  gerrymander  the  electorate  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  the  Radical  party  at  the  next 
election.  That  is  not  likely  to  prove  noncontroversial ; 
even  if  the  very  grave  question  raised  by  the  growth  and 
seriousness  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Woman's 
Suffrage  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  enormous  constitutional 
importance  of  the  proposed  legislation  its  complexity 
and  controversial  character  require  the  fullest  and 
freest  discussion.  That,  however,  is  clearly  impossible 
if  all  three  measures  are  to  get  through  the  House  of 
Commons  this  year.  Their  passage  within  that  period 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  most  ruthless  closure,  or 
by  the  employment  of  some  other  device  for  restricting 
debate.  That  the  result  of  such  proceedings  must  be 
the  further  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  restless  bureaucrats  who 
control  the  Government.  Xor  are  they  likely  to  be 
impeded  in  their  work  of  destruction  by  any  incon- 
venient manifestation  of  independence  among  their 
followers.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  are  quite  aware  of 
the  perishing  reputation  of  the  representative  Chamber. 
And  some  feeble  bleatings  have  been  actually  heard 
about  the  mistake  of  "over-loading"  the  coming 
session.  But  the  official  reply  is  uncompromising. 
The  Master  of  Elibank,  in  his  recent  public 
letter,  declares  that  the  "over-loading"  is  "the 
inevitable  result  of  the  Parliament  Act".  And  he  is 
perfectly  right.  Unless  the  three  Bills  in  question  pass 
the  House  of  Commons  this  year  it  might  well  happen 
that  even  under  our  present  Constitution  they  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  electorate. 
Everyone  knows — none  better  than  the  Master  of 
Elibank — that  to  two  of  them  at  least  such  an  ordeal 
would  be  fatal.  Possibly  the  "  Reform  "  Bill  might 
survive — till  its  terms  are  known  no  one  can  tell — 
but  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Bills  would  undoubtedly 
perish.  Their  only  chance  of  success  is  that  they 
should  be  smuggled  through  behind  the  backs  of  the 
people. 

We  have,  then,  the  ministerial  policy  openly  avowed. 
The  Government  propose  to  force  upon  the  country 
three  measures  of  vast  constitutional  importance, 
certain  to  arouse  the  bitterest  controversy,  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  use  of  powers  unscrupulously  Obtained. 
It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  they  have  received  any 
authority  from  the  electors  for  su'  h  action.  Even 
Supposing  that  the  country  was  adequately  warned 
that  the  Parliament  Act  was  to  be  employed  to  pass 
Home  Rule,  which  is  certainly  untrue,  no  such 
contention  can  be  seriously  put  forward  about  the 
Church  in  Wales,  still  less  about  the  gerrymandering 
of  the  Franchise.  Moreover,  the  assent  of  the  elec- 
torate, so  far  as  it  was  ever  given  to  the  Parliament 
Act,  was  given  to  it  as  a  whole,  including  the  preamble, 
and  the  most  elementary  political  honesty  required  that 
as  soon  as  the  Parliament  Act  was  passed  the  policv 
embodied  in  it  should  be  completed  bv  the  creation 
of  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  clothed  with  adequate 
powers.  Any  other  course  ran  onlv  be  called  a  fraud 
on  the  electors.     [11  short,  the  policy  which  was  begun 

by  humiliating  the  Crown  and  destroying  the  House 
of  Lords  is  to  be  completed  by  the  degradation  ol  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  deception  of  the  people 

Whatever  steps  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  may 
think    it    right    to    recommend    for    resisting  this 

unparalleled  usurpation,  no  member  of  the  party  will 
criticise  them  as  being  too  determined  or  too  extreme. 


THE  CITY. 

"\j  EARLY  every  sensation  known  to  the  Stock 
A  ^  Exchange  has  been  experienced  this  week,  from 
acute  depression  in  Home  Rails  to  wild  excitement 
in  Marconi  shares.  Between  these  extremes  there  has 
been  the  remarkable  strength  of  'Bus  stock,  the 
revival  of  public  interest  in  Rubber  shares,  anxiety  in 
regard  to  Argentine  Rails  and  deadly  dulness  in  the 
Mining  markets.  "  Boom,  slump,  and  apathy  "  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  markets  as  a  whole. 

The  excitement  in  Marconi  issues  became  intense 
on  the  morning  of  carry-over  day.  On  the  previous 
afternoon  the  buying  had  become  very  wild,  and  an 
unwieldy  bull  account  had  accumulated.  Consequently 
carry-over  facilities  were  inadequate ;  many  accounts 
had  to  be  closed,  and  the  managing  director  of  the 
company  chose  that  particular  day  to  intimate  that 
he  was  unaware  of  any  new  development  to  justify  the 
rapid  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  the  shares.  The 
result  was  a  sudden  collapse.  This  gave  the  jobbers 
and  others  who  were  short  of  stock  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  repurchases,  which  caused  a  recovery. 
Subsequently  fluctuations  were  rather  violent,  but 
gradually  the  market  became  firmer  in  the  belief  that, 
despite  the  managing  director's  denial,  the  recent 
advance  in  quotations  was  not  so  unreasonable,  having 
regard  to  the  big  potentialities  of  the  Marconi  organisa- 
tion. 

London  General  Omnibus  stock  registered  an 
improvement  of  22  points  on  the  account  allowing  for 
the  deduction  of  the  dividend  of  £8,  but  since  the 
carry-over  there  has  been  a  further  rise  of  some  10 
points,  based  upon  the  market's  provisional  valuation 
of  the  new  securities  which  are  expected  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  existing  stock  when  the  fusion  with 
the  Underground  Electric  interests  is  carried  out. 
The  delay  in  arriving  at  the  definite  provisional  agree- 
ment for  the  amalgamation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
group  of  'Bus  shareholders  is  holding  out  for  better 
terms  than  have  been  offered ;  but  conservative 
opinion  appears  to  favour  the  acceptance  of  the  terms, 
which  are  understood  to  be,  briefly,  an  offer  in 
exchange  for  each  £100  of  L.G.O.  stock  of  105  per 
cent,  of  6  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  Underground 
Electric  Railways  Company,  redeemable  in  or  before 
1941  at  125  ;  105  per  cent,  of  6  per  cent,  income  bonds  ; 
and  100  shares  of  is.  each.  The  nominal  value  of  the 
new  securities  would  total  ^215  for  each  £100  nominal 
of  'Bus  stock,  and  to  carry  out  the  project  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Underground  Electric  Railways 
Company  to  create  ^"1,260,730  of  debentures,  an 
equal  amount  of  income  bonds,  and  ^6035  of  is. 
shares. 

The  existing  Underground  Electric  income  bonds 
have  been  strong  in  anticipation  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  amalgamation  ;  Districts  and  Metro- 
politans have  also  advanced  in  expectation  of  improved 
traffics  therefrom,  and  Central  London  issues  have 
risen  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool  Street 
extrusion.  The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  in  a 
dismal  condition  owing  to  the  alarming  labour  posi- 
tion. For  a  time  dealers  lost  their  customary  optimism 
on  the  broad  outlook  and  took  lugubrious  delight  in 
the  most  gloomy  forecasts  of  the  future.  This  senti- 
ment was  fostered  by  the  unloading  of  a  large 
provincial  account,  and  when  it  was  learned  that  this 
particular  source  of  liquidation  had  dried  up  a  half- 
hearted recovery  set  in.  South-Eastcrn  stocks  were 
depressed  at  one  time  by  discussion  of  the  possible 
effects  Ol  the  recent  cliff-slides  on  the  tunnel  between 
Folkestone  and  [)o\  er. 

The  American  market  has  been  upset  bv  the  fire  in 
tin  Equitable  Life  Muilding,  which  has  prevented  the 
delivery  of  securities  locked  up  in  the  vaults. 
Business  was  ahe.ulv  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  fire  has 
not  only  interrupted  business,  but  has  provided  a  good 
excuse  for  abstention  (rum  supporting  quotations. 
The  Steel  I  mst's  monthlv  return  of  unexecuted  orders 
indicated  a  large  increase  of  business,  but  the  stocl 
market  ha  ■  not  responded  to  this  favourable  fat  tor, 
which    indicates    that    DO    active    bull    Campaign  is 
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intended  tor  the  present.  Canadian  Pacifies  were 
rather  heavily  sold  from  Berlin,  and  a  good  traffic 
return  tailed  to  stem  the  decline,  (irand  Trunk  issues 
are  also  out  of  favour  at  present. 

In  tlie  Foreign  Railway  section  Argentine  Rails  were 
naturally  affected  by  the  strike,  but  they  promptly 
recovered  on  the  news  of  good  crop  weather,  accom- 
panied by  views  that  the  labour  trouble  will  soon  be 
settled.  United  of  the  Havana  stock  continued  firm 
on  excellent  crop  advices,  and  Lcopoldinas,  after  a 
temporary  set-back,  regained  their  strength.  Brazil 
Railway  stock  has  been  in  demand,  and  as  there  is 
very  little  floating  supply  prices  advanced  steadily. 

Rubber  shares  appear  to  be  coming  into  strong 
public  favour  once  more.  Inquiries  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  received,  but  the  demand  was 
checked  to  some  extent  through  the  dealers  having  put 
prices  up  sharply  in  anticipation  of  buying  orders  from 
the  public.  However,  an  expanding  business  has  been 
done  at  rising  prices,  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
A  ery  promising. 

THE  TRIUMPH    OF  VARIETY. 
By  John  Palmer. 

THE  Lord  Chamberlain,  licensing  the  performance  of 
stage-plays  in  the  London  music-halls,  has,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his  noble  office,  yielded 
gracefully  to  circumstances  at  the  latest  possible 
moment.  Putting  off  the  evil  day,  he  has  allowed  his 
hand  to  be  forced  by  a  body  of  so  inferior  a  station  as 
the  London  County  Council.  Just  over  a  month  ago 
the  County  Council  frankly  admitted  it  was  beaten.  It 
would  no  longer  be  plagued  and  bothered  with  this 
problem  of  the  Variety  Theatre  ;  and  it  determined  in 
such  districts  as  were  outside  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
sphere  of  office  to  give  the  music-halls  what  they 
wanted,  and  were  obviously  determined  to  have — 
namely,  permission  to  produce  stage-plays  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  entertainments  of  dancing,  music  and 
singing.  The  suburban  music-halls  now  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  "  double  licence  "  (as  it  is  called),  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  was  left  to  deal  with  the  further 
grotesque  anomaly  which  arose  from  the  great  houses 
of  London  being  placed  in  a  position  of  privileged 
inferiority  to  the  small  houses  of  the  suburban  fringe. 
This  last  absurdity  was  too  much  even  for  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  theatres  of  variety  have  won. 
Henceforth  they  may  produce  stage-plays  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  licence.  To  offset  this  valuable 
privilege,  won  at  the  expense  of  the  "  legitimate  " 
drama,  actor-managers  of  the  genuine  theatre  will  be 
suffered  (O  humorous  Lord  Chamberlain  !)  to  vary 
their  ordinary  dramatic  proceedings  with  an  occasional 
music-hall  entertainment — let  us  hope,  of  gravitv  and 
distinction. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  decision  is  a  good  riddance 
of  much  unhappy  confusion.  The  trouble  started  as 
soon  as  the  music-halls  began  to  go  in  for  sketches  and 
short  plays.  No  one  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  could 
grant  a  licence  for  the  performance  of  a  stage-plav  ; 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
music-halls  to  come  and  reign  over  them.  The  real 
quarrel,  of  course,  was  between  the  managers  of  the 
theatre  and  the  managers  of  the  music-hall;  and  the 
whole  question  would  undoubtedly  have  been  settled 
years  ago  if  these  interested  champions  had  not  come 
to  an  agreement  outside  the  law.  It  was  a  wonderful 
agreement.  The  "  legitimate  "  managers  undertook  to 
wink  at  their  base  brethren,  provided  that  their  base 
"brethren  would  accept  from  them  a  very  arbitrary  and 
absurd  definition  of  stage-plays.  Everyone  in  the  play 
must  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  tbere  must 
never  be  a  crowd.  This  "concordat",  as  it  was 
magniloquently  called,  was  not  a  great  success.  The 
.music-hall  managers  almost  immediatelv  refused  to 
accept  the  legitimate  managers'  definition  of  a  stage- 
play.  (It  was  certainly  a  very  creditable  thing  to  do.) 
W  hen  the  concordat  had  broken  down,  the  quarrel  went 
on  worse  than  ever  by  fits  and  starts.    The  music-halls 


insisted  on  performing  their  sketches.  There  were 
informations,  prosecutions,  heart-burnings.  Every  now 
and  then,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  history,  an  actor- 
manager  would  himself  appear  in  vaudeville.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  legitimate 
drama  ;  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  of  others  he  was 
winning  laurels  from  the  foe.  In  any  case  he  was 
adding  terribly  to  the  general  confusion.  Thanks  to 
the  County  Council,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  accepted  their  example,  these  are 
henceforth  unhappy  far-off  things.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain extends  his  jurisdiction  to  cover  the  music-halls  ; 
and  for  the  future  he  will  fulfil  his  customary  function 
in  the  music-hall  as  well  as  in  the  theatre.  He  will 
stand  more  firmly  than  ever  between  the  London 
managers  and  the  London  police. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  recognition  of  the  variety 
theatre  is  the  official  acknowledgment  of  a  distinct 
change  that  has  come  over  the  lighter  forms  of  popular 
amusement  within  the  last  few  years.  Once  or  twice 
within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  had  occasion  as 
a  critic  of  "  legitimate  "  drama  to  attend  performances 
at  the  "  Palace  ",  the  "  Coliseum  ",  and  the  "  Hippo- 
drome ".  I  have  had  to  confess  each  time  that  the 
tiling  for  which  I  attended  was  dramatically  of  more 
importance  than  nine-tenths  of  the  plays  produced  in 
the  London  theatres.  "  Sumurun  "  at  the  "  Coli- 
seum ",  and  the  Anatol  sketches  at  the  "  Palace  "  were 
productions  upon  which  few  actor-managers  in  London 
would  have  ventured.  The  theatre  of  varieties  is  not 
to-day  an  abode  of  darkness  ;  but  a  place  where  we 
may  find  a  spirit,  bolder  and  more  enterprising  in  the 
managers,  more  alert  and  more  responsive  in  the  public. 
The  demand  of  the  music-hall  to  be  raised  officially  to 
a  level  with  the  theatre  has,  in  fact,  been  put  forward 
by  men  who  claim  to  have  already  raised  it  in  the  actual 
quality  of  its  work.  They  claim  that  they  have  educated 
their  own  public  ;  and  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to 
steal  a  public  from  the  genuine  theatre.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  their  progress  they  found  that  audiences  were 
beginning  to  require  more  solid  fare  than  hitherto;  and 
the  movement  began  towards  the  variety  programme  of 
to-day  with  its  sketches,  fragments  of  Shakespeare,  and 
potted  opera— a  programme  that  draws  upon  the  genius 
of  every  country  and  the  resources  of  every  art  to  make 
sport  for  the  Philistines.  This  is  the  programme  which 
is  officially  admitted  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
announcement  this  week  to  a  free  and  equal  competi- 
tion with  the  tragedies  and  comedies  at  the  "  Lyceum  " 
or  the  "  S.  James'  ". 

How  far  practically  will  it  affect  the  London  theatres? 
It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate.  To  begin  with,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  decision  on  the  face  of  it  is  little 
more  than  an  ex  post  facto  recognition  of  the  facts.  The 
managers  of  the  variety  theatre  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  general  confusion  to  go  pretty  much  their  own 
way.  Few  programmes  at  the  "  Hippodrome  ", 
"  Coliseum  ",  or  the  "  Palace  "  have  for  many  a  long 
month  been  without  a  sketch  or  a  stage-play,  which, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  has  not  been  strictly  defiant 
of  the  law  and  the  "  concordat  ".  Of  course  there  was 
always  a  risk  of  prosecution  ;  but  the  risk  was  encoun- 
tered if  the  enterprise  seemed  worth  while.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  decision  is  therefore  more  important  as 
evidence  of  the  position  to  which  the  music-halls  have 
risen  than  as  the  beginning  of  a  dazzling  future  ;  though, 
of  course,  they  will  receive  fresh  impetus  from  the 
victory  and  the  freedom  it  brings.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  the  serious  lover  of  plays  will  not  be  in  the 
least  affected.  At  most,  the  triumph  of  the  typical 
variety  programme  in  the  music-hall  will  draw  from 
the  strictly  commercial  theatre  of  farce  or  musical 
comedy  a  portion  of  its  present  public.  But  there  will 
always  be  a  public  for  plays  and  a  public  for  the  music- 
hall.  Theatres  and  music-halls  will  not  be  confounded 
in  a  nondescript  species  of  entertainment  of  not  less 
than  six  lawful  "  turns  "  merely  because  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  put  them  legally  on  a  footing.  The 
actor-manager  will  no  longer  be  able  to  persecute  the 
theatre  of  varieties  with  information  and  prosecution  ; 
there  will  be  more  co-operation  and  less  bickering 
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between  the  two  than  formerly  ;  and  the  music-halls  will 
be  free  to  pursue  their  lawful  occasions.  This,  for 
the  time  being,  is  the  chief  practical  result  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  decision. 

But  the  legitimate  theatres  may  not  therefore  remain 
indifferent  to  what  has  happened.  The  theatre  of 
varieties  has  been  very  bold  and  busy  for  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  now  found  itself,  and  will  rapidly  take 
complete  possession  of  the  public  it  has  caught  and 
stimulated  to  an  indiscriminate  thirst  for  good  things, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be  or  whence  they  may  come. 
The  commercial  West  End  theatres  are  between  this 
devil  of  variety  and  the  deep  sea  of  repertory.  They  will 
not  lose  their  audiences  because  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  come  to  a  decision  ;  but  they  will  certainly  lose  them 
if  they  continue  to  be  as  blind  and  as  deaf  and  as  puzzled 
in  their  management  as  the  history  of  a  normal  London 
season  shows  them  to  be.  Judging  from  results,  they 
are  afraid  of  good  plays,  of  new  men,  of  novel  methods 
in  production — of  anything,  in  short,  which  is  not  like 
something  else  which  has  already  succeeded.  Let  them 
take  a  lesson  in  courage  from  the  theatres  of  variety. 
They,  at  any  rate,  are  afraid  of  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  For  them  Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  no 
terrors;  nor  Professor  Reinhardt.  If  the  actor- 
managers  of  London  cannot  within  the  next  ten  years 
find  courage  to  look  for  plays  that  shall  be  above  the 
intelligence  of  the  public  (the  music-hall  manager  is 
never  afraid  of  being  too  good  for  his  audience)  they 
will  lose  serious  lovers  of  the  play  to  the  repertory  men, 
and  people  who  look  merely  for  a  good  entertainment 
to  tHe  theatres  of  variety. 

The  legitimate  actor-manager  will  almost  immediately 
be  tested  against  his  various  brother.  The  genuine 
theatre,  though  for  years  it  has  had  a  legal  monopoly 
of  the  stage-play  in  one  act,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  more  than  half  a  dozen  so-called  curtain-raisers 
which  are  neither  crude,  nor  silly,  nor  pointless,  nor 
tedious.  The  most  "  legitimate  "of  playwrights  seems 
to  become  an  idiot  as  soon  as  he  sits  down  to  write  a 
play  in  one  act.  The  variety  theatre  has  now  formally 
entered  the  field.  Will  it  find  and  produce  competent 
plays  in  one  act  that  a  man  may  witness  without  feeling 
he  is  being  defrauded  of  his  time?  It  is  significant  that 
two  of  the  half-dozen  competent  one-act  plays  so  far 
discovered  by  the  legitimate  theatre  have  already  been 
snapped  up  by  the  music-hall  :  I  mean  Mr.  Barrie's 
"  Twelve  Pound  Look  "  and  Mr.  Shaw's  "  How  He 
Lied  to  Her  Husband  ".  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  decision  has  any  permanent 
effect  at  all  artistically,  it  will  be  in  the  impetus  it  will 
give  to  the  discovery  and  production  of  one-act  plays 
of  merit  and  distinction.  In  the  field  of  the  one-act 
play  the  theatre  of  varieties  has  at  last  an  unfettered 
opportunity  to  show  what  it  can  do. 


POETRY   IN  THE  NOVEL. 

Bv  Ernest  Dimkbt. 

"V/OL  certainly  know  those  old  Gobelins  tapestries 
representing  country  scenes.  One  of  their  chid 
characteristic  a  is  remarkable  accuracy.  They  are  as 
safe  documents  for  the  history  of  costumes  and 
manners  as  the  most  matter-of-facl  descriptions.  And 
yet  they  are  highly  poetical.  You  may  sec  in  the 
foreground  a  rough  vine-grower  in  a  plumed  hat  and 
stiff  gaiters  putting  new  girdles  to  his  barrels,  and  a 
little  further  his  wife  in  full  pettie oats  on  her  way  to  the 
vineyard  ;  beyond  this  prosaic  scene  your  eyes  will  be 
charmed  by  a  deep  and  lase  mating  horizon  with  melt- 
ing, billowy  lines,  a  few  fabrics  and  a  dark  (orest. 
suggesting  indefiniteness  ami  eternity  beside  the  tran- 
sient features  of  an  epoch.  Sometimes  when  the  con- 
versation flags  of  ;m  evening,  those  greyish  surfaces 
relieved  with  scarlel  patches  first  attract  and  gradual!} 
imprison  your  attention  in  their  depths;  while  every- 
thing around  von  is  modern  and  fugitive,  they  arc  the 
dead  but  fascinating  past. 

But  probably  you  do  not  know  he  is  hardly  an 
English  type— the  country  proprietor,  whom  his  edu- 


cation, connexions  and  tastes  would  naturally  make 
ultra-refined  and  urban,  but  whom  bruises  of  some 
sort — above  all,  disappointment  in  his  children — throw 
back  on  solitude  with  a  dread  of  the  realities  of  life 
and  a  frightened  clinging  to  Nature.  This  kind  of 
man  is  the  hero  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant's 
recent  novel,  "  Monsieur  des  Lourdines  ",*  and  the 
scenery  on  the  old  tapestries  is  the  background  of  his 
existence. 

Very  similar  the  sensation  left  by  "  La  Maitresse 
Servante  "  of  MM.  Jerome  and  Jean  Tharaud,t  the 
novel  which,  along  with  Monsieur  des  Lourdines  ", 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  last  five  or  six 
months.  Here  we  see  the  country  gentleman's  son 
who,  after  a  few  years  of  Paris  and  some  resolute — 
rather  than  natural — sowing  of  wild  oats,  goes  back  to 
his  ancestral  gentilhommiere,  and  gradually  sinks  in  the 
mediocrity  of  the  horsey  set  about  him  with  just  enough 
consciousness  of  the  dramatic  side  of  his  decadence 
and  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  drowning  sadness  of  life 
to  make  him  pathetic.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than 
these  two  novels.  Hardly  anything  happens  in  them 
to  make  them  look  like  novels,  and  what  little  there  is 
— the  ruin  of  a  family  by  a  prodigal  son  in  "  Monsieur 
des  Lourdines  ",  and  the  return  to  his  mother's  house 
of  another  prodigal  son  accompanied  by  his  mistress 
in  "  La  Maitresse  Servante  " — is  either  banal  or  im- 
probable to  impossibility  These  books  also  lack  the 
source  of  interest  which,  even  apart  from  variety  of 
incident,  can  arrest  the  reader  :  you  will  find  in  them  no 
striking  or  amusing  character,  none  of  those  number- 
less figures  which  delight  us  even  if  we  do  but  open 
"Tom  Jones  "  or  "  Gil  Bias  "  without  trying  for  one 
instant  to  remember  the  story.  On  the  contrary,  the 
few  people  you  meet  in  them  are  deliberately  and 
studiously  made  to  look  effaced.  Vet  "  La  Maitresse 
Servante  "  has  great  charm,  and  "  Monsieur  des 
Lourdines  "  has  more  rights  to  be  called  a  fascinating 
book  than  most  others  to  which  the  epithet  is  too  gene- 
rously affixed. 

What  this  charm  and  this  fascination  are  it  is  not 
difficult  to  say.  I  believe  that  almost  everybody  who, 
without  any  professional  hints,  has  tried  to  realise  how 
a  novel  is  written  by  trying  to  imagine  one  himself  has 
felt  that  truth  and  high  relief  were  in  store  in  his  imme- 
diate experience — the  people  he  meets  and  likes,  or, 
above  all  dislikes — whereas  poetry  belonged  to  his 
ea.rliest  remembrances.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  written 
about  verity  we  do  not  like  to  encounter  in  a  novel  the 
figures  we  know  in  our  everyday  life  unless  they  possess 
exceptional  relief  or  are  transformed  by  exceptional 
talent.  A  something  rich  and  strange  is  necessary  to 
give  us  pleasure.  Now  the  past,  without  any  effort 
on  our  part,  without  any  rare  gift  of  imagination, 
works  that  transmutation.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
summers  were  more  beautiful,  the  winds  softer  and 
more  lull  of  whispers  in  our  far-away  childhood  than 
in  the  dull  pre  sent.  The  street  into  which  we  looked 
from  the  balcony  when  we  were  seven  was  positively 
enchanted,  whereas  to-day  it  is  only  dusty  or  windy. 
This  accounts  for  the  quality  of  certain  "  Reminis- 
cences "  the  authors  of  which  would  be  perfectly 
incapable  of  writing  a  pleasing  page  of  fiction.  The  vein 
hidden  in  our  past  is  the  richest  we  c  an  draw  on. 

It  is  in  that  \  i  in  that  the  Brothers  Tharaud,  w  ith  a 
great  deal  of  art,  and  M.  ele  (  hateaubriant ,  with  de- 
lightful sincerity  and — in  spite  of  charming  inexperi- 
ence    more  pOWCr  than   the-  other  two  writers,  have 

sought  not  the  subject  but  the-  atmosphere  of  their 

recent  works. 

Imagine-  the-  fable  ol  "  I. a  Maitre  sse  Se  rvante-  "  in  a 
contemporary  setting.  A  young  man  Coming  home- 
from  Paris  with  his  mistress  whom  he  does  not  love 
any  more,  we  are-  told  and  settling  her  in  the-  imme- 
diate- vicinity  of  his  mother;  the  mother  feigning  to 
submit,  and  gradually  gaining  the  wretched  woman's 
1  on fi dene  e  as  the  latter  lose  s  the-  young  man's  affee  lion  ; 

finally  the  deserted  mistress — a  Parisian  picked  up  in 
the-  Latin  Quarter    eonse-nting  t"  I  me  a  maid  in  the 

*  Paris:  Bernard  Craiset.    1911.    3f.  30c. 
t  Pftmi  Kmile  Paul.    1911.    it.  50c.  j 
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house  of  her  former  lover,  now  married,  and  all  tin  m 
people,  mother,  son,  wife  and  mistress,  growing  old 
together  in  the  desolation  of  life.  This  story,  told  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  with  the  clear-cut  preci- 
sion of  things  seen,  would  be  unbearably  shocking. 
But  in  its  provincial  environment  and  constant  trans- 
position to  a  past  gradually  so  destitute  of  modern 
characteristics  that  it  becomes  almost  psychological, 
this  extraordinary  subject  loses  its  repulsion  and  we 
see  the  actors  apart  from  the  drama. 

"  Monsieur  des  Lourdines"  appears  in  the  same 
light.  We  can  imagine  a  man  of  fifty  or  so  living  in  the 
country  with  an  invalid  wife,  carefully  avoiding  speech 
with  her  of  their  profligate  son,  solacing  his  after- 
noons with  walks  through  the  forest  and  his  evenings 
with  his  schoolboy's  violin;  if  the  news  that  the  unlor- 
tunate  young  man  is  so  heavily  in  debt  that  everything 
has  to  be  sold  to  acquit  him  came  by  the  telegraph  and 
not  in  a  letter  ;  if  the  lawyer  we  visit  sat  in  a  modern 
office  instead  of  appearing,  like  Rembrandt's  "  Philo- 
sopher ",  in  a  musty,  old-fashioned  study;  if  the 
country  people  did  not  look  so  much  like  our  tapestried 
figures ;  and  if  the  son  did  not  suggest  Musset's 
dandies- — already  so  far  from  us — and  not  a  very  pro- 
saic clubman,  we  could  not  believe  in  the  monotonous 
hero's  dreams,  we  should  think  his  tenderness  for  the 
forest  and  country,  the  peasants  and  woodmen  a 
namby-pambiness ;  above  all,  the  lyrical  denouement  in 
which  the  violin  plays  so  decisive  a  part  would  leave  us 
sceptical  and  amused.  As  it  is  we  tolerate  the  hack- 
neyed extravagant  son  and  we  plunge  ourselves  into 
the  mists  of  the  forest,  the  seclusion  of  the  district, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  M.  des  Lourdines  himself. 

We  are  conscious  that,  as  we  should  take  little 
pleasure  in  these  rather  fleshless  stories  if  they  pur- 
ported to  be  tales  of  contemporary  life,  the  authors,  on 
their  side,  would  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  write 
them,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  promptly  become  tired 
of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  their  fascinating  back- 
ground. Is  this  a  compliment  or  a  verdict  of  inferi- 
ority? Do  we  mean  power  or  the  want  of 
it  when  we  say  of  a  writer  that  he  needs 
a  poetical  accompaniment  to  sustain  him  through 
a  human  drama?  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
to  mean  weakness.  The  epic  feeling  belongs  to 
all  great  works  from  Homer  to  Balzac,  but 
lyricalness  which  connotes  a  high  flight  seldom  con- 
notes a  sustained  one  like  that  required  by  a  complex 
dramatic  subject.  Emotion  and  the  somewhat  super- 
ficial conviction  which  goes  w  ith  make-believe  are  not 
characteristic  of,  even  if  they  belong  to,  the  greatest. 
It  certainly  takes  more  genius  to  conceive  and  write 
"Tom  Jones"  or  "  L'Avarc  "  than  "La  Maitresse 
Servante  "  or  even  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  ".  We  believe 
that  the  characters  in  "Monsieur  des  Lourdines  "  may 
have  existed,  and  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Tom  Jones  or  Becky  Sharp  are  inventions  with  which 
their  creators  play  before  us  with  the  shamelessness 
of  genius,  like  the  cat  with  the  mouse  ;  yet  we  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  more  life  in  Fielding's  or  Thackeray's 
lies  than  in  M.  dc  Chateaubriant's  truth,  and  when  we 
revert  to  one  it  will  be  the  lie  rather  than  the  truth. 
Poeticalness,  emotion,  in  short  the  subjective  qualities, 
are  not  the  qualities  of  the  more  powerful  handlers  of 
fiction,  and  even  in  Shakespeare,  who  possesses  them 
in  a  high  degree,  they  take  the  second  and  not  the  first 
rank. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  facility  which  a  lover  of 
the  past  finds  in  giving  life  to  characters  seen  through 
a  poetical  atmosphere  is  akin  to  the  generous  though 
obviously  superficial  inspiration  of  an  imitation. 
M.  Albert  Sorel,  the  historian,  wrote  pastiches  of 
Victor  Hugo  with  wonderful  talent,  but  he  never 
thought  of  using  verse  for  the  expression  of  his  own 
sensibility.  Perhaps  M.  de  Chateaubriant  and  the 
brothers  Tharaud  would  be  far  inferior  to  themselves 
if  they  tried  their  hand  at  a  tale  conceived  like  "  La 
Cousine  Bette  ".  But  perhaps  Racine  would  have 
been  inferior  to  himself  if  he  had  had  to  write  "  La 
Darrte  aux  Camelias  ",  and  Dumas,  using    a  more 


(  hastened  medium,  might  have  reached  classical  per- 
fection.  The  formula  of  M.  de  Chateaubriant  imme- 
diately helps  the  author  in  distinguishing  at  once  that 
which  is  essential  to  a  physiognomy  from  that  which 
is  not,  as  a  figure 

"  scon  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue  " 

is  necessarily  reduced  to  its  principal  lineaments.  But 
is  not  that  largely  what  is  called  classicalness?  And 
if  this  is  found  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  with  an  increase 
of  creative  power — even  though  the  power  be  restricted 
to  a  certain  range — why  should  we  speak  of  it  dispar- 
agingly? Perhaps  all  the  difference  between  the  classic 
ages  and  ours  lies  in  that  gift  of  discovering  the  more 
universal  aspects  of  an  object  and  expressing  them 
with  facility  and  pleasure  as  well  as  perfection.  If  so, 
we  might  look  upon  M.  de  Chateaubriant  and  MM. 
Tharaud  as  forerunners  of  the  reaction — in  the  shape 
of  fresh  vitality — I  was  speaking  of  the  other  day.  Let 
their  method  join  hands  with  the  robustness  they  still 
lack,  and  we  shall  have  great  works.  Meanwhile  "  La 
Maitresse  Servante  "  is  a  highly  artistic  production — 
no  matter  if  somewhat  artificial  in  design — and  "  Mon- 
sieur des  Lourdines  "  is  the  freshest  piece  of  writing 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  long  year. 


BEGINNING  AGAIN. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  first  fortnight  of  January  is  the  great  Monday 
morning  of  the  year,  when,  after  the  pause  and 
disorganisation  of  Christmas  and  the  annual  tidying-up 
of  various  temporal  matters,  we  settle  down  into  our 
normal  routine,  and  Begin  Again.  During  the  fortnight 
before  Christmas  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  begin 
anything  ;  we  are  hypnotised  by  the  shopkeepers  into  the 
idea  that  the  only  suitable  occupation  of  those  weeks  is 
feverish  buying,  and  between  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  we  are  often  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  reaction, 
wondering  what  the  fuss  was  really  about.  But  there 
comes  a  day  when  the  excitement,  real  or  artificial,  of 
the  season  is  over,  and  the  reaction  also ;  when  we  look 
out  of  the  window  some  foggy  morning  at  the  blank 
grey  winter  sky,  and  realise  that  no  exciting  event  is 
likely  to  happen  in  our  world  for  some  time  :  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  Begin  Agayi.  To 
people  who  live  a  normal  and  quiet  life  it  is  the  dullest 
and  least  inspiring  of  moments.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  great  successes  to  be  repeated,  or  no  great  failures 
to  be  redeemed,  no  triumphal  or  sorrowful  way  to  be 
retraced — nothing  but  just  to  Begin  Again  the  ordinary 
and  unexciting  round  of  life.  It  is  the  Monday  morning 
outlook  intensified,  with  its  perspective  extended  into 
the  dimness  of  the  unknown  year.  It  is  a  curious 
moment,  and,  like  every  moment  of  our  lives,  worth 
examining  and  savouring  before  we  pass  on  and  leave  it 
behind. 

I  suppose  that  the  people  to  whom  Beginning  Again 
is  most  formidable  are  the  successful  people.  To  the 
man  whose  career  is  a  succession  of  great  and  trium- 
phant achievements  the  most  difficult  moment  must 
surely  be  that  when,  after  the  successful  issue  of  a  great 
endeavour,  he  must  Begin  Again.  He  must  deliberately 
begin  to  do  something  at  least  as  great  and  successful 
as  he  has  done  before — probably  something  greater, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  really  level  progress ;  if 
the  road  is  level  the  burden  becomes  greater,  or  if  the 
burden  grows  lighter  the  road  becomes  steeper.  The 
man  who  writes  or  produces  a  successful  play  every 
year  must  feel,  when  he  Begins  Again,  that  not  only 
the  success  of  his  next  play,  but  the  success  and  justifi- 
cation of  his  whole  life  depends  on  this  new  beginning. 
The  statesman  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  one 
office  must  feel,  when  he  Begins  Again  in  another,  that 
he  must  distinguish  himself  still  more  ;  for  if  he  does 
not  advance,  people  will  say  that  he  is  failing.  The 
financier  who  has  just  successfully  launched  some  vast 
scheme  must  immediately  Begin  Again  on  something 
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vaster.  No  doubt  all  these  successful  people  would 
like,  after  their  great  triumph,  to  work  at  something 
small  and  easy,  which  would  be  a  rest  from  their  strenu- 
ous exertions ;  but  that  is  not  the  rule  of  life.  The 
burden  and  penalty  of  success  is  more  and  more  success. 
If  your  income  has  been  four  thousand  a  year  and  it 
falls  to  two  thousand,  you  will  be  regarded  as  one  who 
is  going  back  in  worldly  prosperity,  although  there  may 
have  been  a  time  when  two  thousand  a  year  would  have 
represented  riches  and  success  to  you.  But  if  your 
career  be  that  of  making  money  you  must  Begin  Again 
to  make  the  four  thousand  five,  and  the  five  thousand 
six ;  and  consequently,  as  you  grow  older,  Beginning 
Again  becomes  a  more  and  more  formidable  thing. 

Perhaps  the  only  person  who  really  loves  Beginning 
Again  is  the  incorrigible  failure.  To  him  these  recur- 
ring moments  are  really  sunny  and  agreeable.  For  the 
man  who  addresses  himself  with  gusto  to  such  occupa- 
tions as  Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf,  Making  a  Fresh 
Start,  or  Cleaning  the  Slate,  Beginning  Again  can  have 
no  terrors.  It  is  the  one  moment  in  which  the  man  who 
always  fails  has  a  bright  vision  of  success  ;  he  almost 
hastens  through  the  later  stages  of  his  previous  failure, 
almost  welcomes  disaster,  so  that  he  may  engage  in  the 
inspiring  business  of  Beginning  Again.  Such  a  man 
frequently  talks  about  Cutting  his  Losses.  Indeed,  he 
makes  haste  to  cut  them  sometimes  before  he  is  quite 
sure  whether  they  need  be  regarded  as  losses  or  not. 
Such  a  man,  it  need  not  be  said,  would  also  cut  his 
winnings  if  they  went  on  too  long,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  either  losses  or  winnings,  until  they  are  cut,  stand 
as  a  mark  on  what  would  otherwise  be  a  clean  slate, 
and  sully  the  fairness  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
new  leaf.  Cut  them  he  must  before  he  can  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  Beginning  Again.  Such  people  think  that 
there  is  virtue  in  actual  beginnings,  not  realising  that 
the  real  virtue  lies  neither  in  beginning  nor  in  ending 
but  in  continuing,  which  is  the  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant thing  for  men  to  do.  There  is  excitement  about 
beginnings  and  endings,  but  there  is  no  essential  virtue 
in  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  beginning  wrong. 
The  clean  slate  and  the  new  leaf  may  be  great  snares  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  better  to  struggle  along  on  the 
old  sheet,  confused  as  it  may  have  been  with  mistakes 
and  crossings-out,  and  even  blotted  with  tears,  in  the 
hope  of  writing  some  brave  word  at  the  end.  But  it  is 
always  easier  to  Begin  Again  on  a  new  sheet,  even 
although  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  it  will  never  be 
completed,  but  in  its  turn  merely  soiled  and  forsaken 
for  a  clean  successor.  There  is  apparently  no  age  which 
is  free  from  the  illusion  of  Beginning  Again,  and  begin- 
ning wrong.  Even  China  has  in  these  latter  days  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  Begin  Again,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Europeans  most  competent  to  judge,  to  begin  wrong. 
The  idea  that  a  governing  body  can  be  formed  which 
will  be  representative  of  four  hundred  millions  of  the 
most  undemocratic  people  in  the  world,  or,  indeed,  re- 
presentative of  anything  but  itself,  would  be  strange 
enough  even  without  the  experience  of  other 
Republics  which,  to  clear-seeing  eyes,  have  already 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  doubtfulness  of  that 
form  of  Government.  But  there  is  an  epidemic 
at  present  in  the  world  of  Beginning  Again — an 
epidemic  of  Clean  Sweeps  and  New  Regimes  which, 
like  the  housemaid's  matutinal  labours,  raise  a 
great  deal  of  dust  that  generally  settles  comfortably 
down  again  when  the  sweeping  is  over.  What  has 
France  written  on  her  new  page?  And  what  will  Por- 
tugal write  comparable  with  w  hat  France  and  Portugal 
wrote  on  the  old  pages?  A  beginning  which  involves  a 
break  with  tradition  seems  for  nations  to  be  almost 
always  a  wrong  beginning;  and  the  Englishman  who 

loves  his  country  and  who  looks  back-  into  her  historv 
will  pray  that  England,  at  any  rate,  will  be  sparer!  the 
disaster  of  Beginning  Again. 

But  wc  have  drifted  into  great  matters  which  are 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  little  essay.  It  is 
probable  that  you  and  I,  reader,  are  not  concerned  with 
any  of  these  great  considerations  ;  that  we  have  neither 
dazzling  triumphs  hor  inevitable  failures  to  rerord  ;  but 


when  as  at  this  time  we  Begin  Again,  we  simply  take 
up  the  ordinary  life  of  ordinary  mortals  in  this  world — 
a  life  of  plain  duties,  and  some  joys  I  hope,  and  cer- 
tainly many  cares ;  in  a  word,  we  take  up  the  burden 
again.  I  do  not  like  that  imagery  which  always  shows 
the  carrier  of  a  burden  as  staggering  and  bending 
beneath  it,  bent  almost  double  to  the  ground  and  groan- 
ing and  complaining  of  his  task.  There  are  many  ways 
of  carrying  burdens,  and  if  we  make  up  our  minds  that 
they  have  certainly  to  be  carried,  the  only  respectable 
method  is  to  carry  them  with  a  good  grace.  The  women 
of  India  are  trained  from  their  earliest  years  to  carry 
heavy  weights  on  their  heads,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  a  bearing  and  carriage  of  incomparable  grace,  so 
that  it  is  a  delight  to  see  them  walk.  Burdens  may 
thus  be  made  ornamental,  interesting,  and  even  amus- 
ing. We  can  contrive  all  manner  of  knots  for  the  better 
securing  of  them  ;  we  can  invent  means  of  distributing 
them  about  our  persons  so  that  one  part  does  not  feel 
the  whole  strain  ;  for  some  men  carry  their  burdens 
almost  entirely  on  their  heads,  and  others  almost  entirely 
in  their  stomachs.  We  can  arrange  the  load  so  that  it 
presses  more  evenly  everywhere ;  so  that  the  head 
relieves  the  heart,  and  the  shoulders  take  what  share 
they  can.  When  we  Begin  Again  thus  to  carry  our 
burdens,  instead  of  bewailing  them  it  is  worth  while 
to  study  this  question  of  distribution  and  see  if,  in  fact, 
they  cannot  actually  be  made  to  improve  our  bearing 
through  life.  For  the  rest,  we  may  surely  take  the 
advice  that  Goodwill  gave  to  Christian  in  Bunyan's 
allegory  :  "  He  told  me,  as  to  his  burden,  to  be  content 
to  bear  it,  until  he  came  to  the  Place  of  Deliverance ; 
and  there  it  would  fall  from  his  back  of-itself." 


SUFFOLK  LANES. 
By  Johx  Vaughax,  Canon  of  Winchester. 

NUMBERLESS  are  the  allusions  in  Crabbe's  poems 
to  the  varied  aspects  of  Suffolk  scenery,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  Brought  up 
at  Aldeburgh,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
district,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  coast-line 
between  Orford  and  Dunwich  that  is  not  somewhere 
depicted  in  his  writings. 

"  He  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore." 

The  river  Aide,  flowing  for  miles  parallel  to  the  sea, 
with  only  a  belt  of  shingle  between;  the  "  samphire- 
banks  "  of  Slaughdcn  Quay  ;  the  wide  stretch  of  marsh- 
land beyond  the  mere,  where  the  wild  cry  of  "  the 
lapwing  or  the  grey  curlew  "  could  be  heard,  and  where 

"  The  loud  bittern  from  its  bulrush  home 

Gives  from  the  salt  ditch-side  its  bellowing  boom  "  ; 

the  "  rushy  moor  "  where  there  are  "  blossoms  rare  ", 

"the  gale's  rich  balm  and  sundew's  crimson  blush"; 

the  wide  barren  heath  beside  the  coast,  where 

"  The  neat  low  gorse  with  golden  bloom 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume  ; 
And  the  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours  " — 

all  are  dwelt  upon  with  affection  and  delight. 

Nor  are  the  Suffolk  lanes  forgotten.  Crabbe  often 
refers  to  tin  "sands  lanes",  so  characteristic  ot  tlx 
countryside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  his  [x>em 
called  "  The  Lover's  Journey  ",  which  depicts  the 
country  between  Aldeburgh  and  Hccclcs,  he  tells  us  how 
Orlando,  leaving  the  heathland  that  bordered  the  coast, 
"  passed  through  lam  s  of  burning  sand  "  where  "  the 
dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feel  ".  Bui,  he 
adds, 

"  The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
The  rambling  suckling  and  the  vigorous  briar  ; 
See  !  wholesome  wormwood  l;  1  < >\v  ^  beside  the  way, 
Where  dew-press'd  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the  spray  ; 
Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  (air  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, 
And  snow-white  bloom  falls  flaky  from  the  thorn  ". 
These  lonely  lanes,  deep  in  loose  sand,  and  hot  and 

oppressive  in  summer-time,  are  yet  full  of  interest  to 
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the  naturalist.  "  Bog  and  marsh  and  fen  ",  and  sandy 
lanes  too,  "  arc",  as  Crabbc  rightly  says,  "only  poor 
to  ilhdiscernin^  nu  n  ".  Ol'ten  these  lanes  are  the  only 
approach  to  the  sea-COASt,  and  one  may  traverse  them 
for  long  distances  without  meeting  a  fellow-creature, 
unless  it  be  a  company  of  gipsies  encamped  on  the  way- 
side. No  motor  or  carriage  invades  the  solitude  of  the 
lanes,  and  the  surface  is  too  rough  for  a  bicyclist  to 
venture  far.  The  hedgerows  on  either  side  are  often 
left  untrimmcd  for  years  together,  and  the  ditches  are 
but  seldom  disturbed.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  these  lanes  are  the  haunt  of  many  wild  creatures. 
Rabbits  abound,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  farm  buildings 
the  banks  are  often  honeycombed  by  rats.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  stoat  or  a  weasel  gambolling 
about,  or  with  head  erect  stealthily  on  the  scent  of 
some  unfortunate  victim.  Hedgehogs  are  far  from 
rare,  and  on  one  occasion  I  came  across  a  family  of 
these  interesting  creatures.  It  was  getting  dusk  :  the 
great  bat  had  begun  his  evening  flight,  and  the  night- 
jars were  uttering  their  strange  whirring  notes,  when 
at  a  turn  in  the  lane  I  saw  the  mother  and  some  four 
or  five  young  ones  shuffling  about  in  the  open.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  little  creatures,  with  short, 
quick  starts,  running  here  and  there  among  the  herbage. 
For  some  time  I  watched  them  all  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  until  at  length  one  by  one  they  followed  their 
mother  through  a  break  in  the  hedge.  In  the  autumn 
a  number  of  goldfinches — I  have  seen  a  flock  of  eighteen 
or  twenty — may  be  encountered  in  the  lanes,  feeding  on 
the  feathered  thistle-seeds.  They  are  commonly  known 
in  Suffolk,  where  they  have  much  increased  of  late  years, 
as  "  King  Harries  ". 

Some  of  these  sandy  lanes  evidently  represent  the 
ancient  thoroughfares  before  the  present  high-roads 
existed.  A  most  interesting  example  of  a  disused 
mediaeval  roadway  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  some  two 
miles  from  Southwold.  It  led  to  the  fishing  village  of 
Easton  Bavents,  situated  on  a  cliff  known  as  Easton 
Ness,  at  that  time  the  most  easterly  point  of  England. 
But  the  headland  has  been  long  since  washed  away  by 
the  sea.  and  the  entire  village  has  disappeared.  At 
Dunwich,  some  five  miles  to  the  south,  the  ruins  of  a 
church  still  crown  the  cliff,  where 

"  One  hollow  tower  and  hoary 
Naked  in  the  sea-wind  stands  and  moans  "  ; 

and  the  encircling  walls  of  a  mediaeval  Franciscan 
priory  may  be  seen.  But  at  Easton  Bavents  not  a 
vestige  of  the  former  village  remains.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  granted  a  market,  and  besides  the  parish  church  it 
possessed  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret.  Now 
the  only  building  in  the  parish  is  a  modern  three- 
tenement  cottage,  inhabited  by  farm  labourers.  But 
the  ancient  roadway  leading  to  the  vanished  village  may 
easily  be  traced.  It  is  now  a  sandy  lane,  wider  indeed 
than  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  overgrown  with  rank 
herbage,  and  used  only  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
line  of  twisted  thorn-trees,  bent  with  the  fierce  winds 
of  winter,  bounds  the  lane  on  one  hand,  and  a  low 
tangled  hedgerow  stretches  along  the  other  side.  Here 
and  there  tough  stems  of  bracken  have  invaded  the 
pathway,  while  such  coarse  but  characteristic  species 
as  knapweed  and  ragwort  flourish  on  the  hedgebanks, 
relieved  by  a  few  plants  of  the  choicer  yellow  linaria. 
Several  lanes  converge  on  this  ancient  thoroughfare, 
which  at  length  ends  abruptly  on  the  very  face  of  the 
cliff,  where  until  a  few  years  ago  an  old  barn  marked 
the  site  of  the  last  remaining  homestead.  When 
Gardiner  wrote  his  History  of  Dunwich  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  quantity  of  fennel  grew 
upon  the  spot,  which  he  took  as  a  "  token  "of  "  the 
considerable  trade  of  fishery  "  for  which  the  village 
of  Easton  Bavents  was  formerly  celebrated.  All  trace 
of  the  fennel  is  now  gone ;  not  a  single  plant  of  this 
flagrant  herb  could  I  find  along  the  lane.  Rank  thickets 
of  atriplex  and  a  stunted  thorn-tree  marked  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  old  roadway  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
which  in  bygone  days  led  to  the  most  eastern  village 
on  the  English  coast. 


Another  deep  sandy  lane,  bounded  by  high  hedges, 
where  grow 

"  the  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe, 
The  hyp,  the  cornel,  and  the  beech,  the  food 
And  the  wild  solace  of  the  gipsy  brood  ", 

was  clearly  the  ancient  roadway  between  Blvthburgh 
and  Walberswick.  Along  this  road  the  brutal  iconoclast 
William  Dowsing  must  have  travelled  in  April  1643, 
when,  having  destroyed  the  images  and  painted  glass 
in  Walberswick  Church,  he  passed  on  to  Blythburgh 
to  wreck  the  beauties  of  that  magnificent  edifice.  At 
one  spot  the  lane  opens  out  into  a  wide  stretch  of  grass 
and  bracken,  know  n  in  the  parish  documents  as  "  Dead 
Man's  Corner  ",  from  the  gruesome  legend  that  a 
suicide  was  once  buried  there.  From  this  corner  a 
most  picturesque  prospect  is  obtained.  At  high  tide 
the  river  Blygh  has  the  appearance  of  a  goodly  sized 
lake,  beyond  w  hich  stretches  the  finely  timbered  domain 
of  Henham  Hall.  Hard  by,  in  a  clump  of  lofty  Scotch 
firs,  is  situated  the  largest  heronry  in  Suffolk,  and  one 
or  more  of  its  stately  denizens,  known  locally  as 
"  harnsecs  ",  may  generally  be  seen  standing  motion- 
less in  the  shallow  water.  In  the  dense  tangle  of  reeds 
and  rushes  that  fringe  the  river  numbers  of  wild  duck 
annually  breed  ;  while  on  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
swamp,  sheltered  by  tall  tussocks  of  coarse  herbage, 
the  redshank  lays  its  eggs. 

Thistles  are  still  as  characteristic  of  the  Suffolk  lanes 
as  when,  in  Crabbe's  time,  they  stretched  forth  their 
"  prickly  arms  of  war  ".  But  sometimes  the  scarce  and 
handsome  cotton-thistle  is  met  with.  This  stout  plant, 
attaining  sometimes  to  a  height  of  even  six  feet  or 
more,  is  covered  with  a  loose  cottony  wool  which,  with 
its  great  heads  of  purple  blossoms,  renders  it  very 
conspicuous.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  lane  between 
Walberswick  and  Dunwich,  where  its  presence  adds 
dignity  to  the  somewhat  sombre  flora.  Not  but  one  or 
two  interesting  species  are  met  with.  The  aromatic 
Nepeta  Cataria,  or  cat's-mint,  the  strong  scent  of  which 
is  peculiarly  grateful  to  cats — a  rare  species  covered 
with  a  mealy  down,  and  bearing  small  white  flowers 
dotted  with  crimson — is  common  at  one  spot  in  the 
hedgerow,  near  where  the  lane  branches  off  to  the  salt- 
marshes,  past  the  forgotten  site  of  the  old  parish 
church,  which  was  removed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Not  far  distant  is  a  clump  of  the  white  horehound, 
formerly  of  great  repute  among  village  herbalists,  and 
still  in  use  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Further  along 
a  few  stout  plants  of  the  uncanny-looking  hound's- 
tongue  are  in  flower.  It  is  a  strange  species,  with  large 
soft  downy  leaves  and  dull  lurid-purple  flowers;  while 
the  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell, 
exactly  like  that  of  mice.  But  it  is  a  striking  species, 
and  far  from  common.  As  the  lane  approaches  Dun- 
wich, the  ancient  "  city  of  the  east  ",  masses  of  yellow 
tansy  will  be  seen  occupying  the  banks.  Not  a  plant 
has  been  met  with  all  the  way  from  Walberswick,  but 
here  it  is  abundant.  In  former  days  this  aromatic  plant 
was  commonly  grown  in  herb-gardens,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  monastic  economy ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  colony  may  be  a  relic  of  ancient 
cultivation.  Just  where  the  sandy  lane  emerges  into  the 
open  road  several  lusty  plants  of  the  sky-blue  chicory 
were  opening  their  lovely  petals  to  the  sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BARROSA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  3  January  1912. 
Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  the  fourth  volume  of  my 
"  Peninsular  War  "  spends  more  than  half  his  space  in 
criticising  its  maps — especially  that  of  Barrosa.  He 
states  that  its  proportions  are  wrong,  sometimes  as 
much  as  40  per  cent.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
that  he  is  thereby  criticising  not  my  own  measurements, 
but  those  of  the  three  best  detailed  maps  of  the  country- 
side on  which  I  have  been  able  (after  much  search)  to 
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Jav  hands.  The  figures  that  he  gives  differ  widely  from 
all  these.  The  maps  are  :  (1)  The  most  important  and 
detailed,  the  Spanish  official  plan  of  1890,  published  by 
the  Madrid  War  Office  in  their  "  Atlas  de  la  Guerra  de 
la  Independcncia  ".  This  is  an  elaborate  survey, 
marked  out  on  40-feet  contours,  "  equidistancia  entre 
las  curvas  40  pies  ".  It  gives  the  distance  between  the 
towers  of  Barrosa  and  Bermeja  at  3600  metres— your 
critic  states  it  at  6000  yards.  Also  the  distance  between 
the  Vigia  of  Barrosa  and  the  seashore  at  1 100  metres — 
your  critic  says  it  is  only  800  yards.  It  also  marks  the 
"height  of  the  Barrosa  hill  by  seven  contours  of  40  feet 
each  above  the  plain  =  280  feet — your  critic  says  that 
the  height  is  only  156  feet.  In  disputing  an  authorised 
Government  survey,  executed  by  the  Madrid  War 
Office,  he  must  give  his  reasons  for  saying  (authorita- 
tively and  without  quoting  any  source)  that  the  Spanish 
engineers  have  gone  hopelessly  wrong. 

(2)  The  distances  of  the  modern  Spanish  map  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  in  the  map  in  Wyld's  vast 
"Atlas  of  the  Peninsular  War  "  (1841),  derived  from 
the  drawing  of  "  Ensign  Harriott  of  the  Royal  Staff 
Corps  ".  This  gives  the  length  between  Barrosa  and 
Bermeja  towers  at  about  4000  yards — your  critic  says 
6000;  and  shows  the  Vigia  at  about  120  yards  from 
the  shore,  instead  of  your  critic's  800  yards. 

(3)  There  is  also  the  old  contemporary  181 1  map  of 
Barrosa,  which  can  be  seen  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Rait's 
"  Life  of  Lord  Gough  ",  vol.  i.  This  gives  the  distance 
between  the  two  towers  as  4500  yards — that  from  the 
Vigia  to  the  sea  as  1300.  It  is  a  rough  production, 
not  nearly  so  well  engraved  as  the  other  two. 

I  must  add  that  both  the  Spanish  survey  and  No.  3 
mark  the  hill  on  which  the  Vigia  stands  as  roughly 
conical — the  contours  in  the  former  are  very  clear. 
Your  critic  utterly  denies  there  is  any  such  conical  hill 
or  "steep  slope".  I  have  simply  followed  the  best 
maps  that  I  could  find  in  dealing  with  this,  the  only  181 1 
battlefield  that  I  did  not  personally  visit.  If  your  critic 
will  kindly  say  where  the  correct  map  is  to  be  had,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  him.  Anyhow  he  has  a  pretty  quarrel 
with  the  Madrid  War  Office. 

I  am,  vours  faithfullv, 

C.  O. 


THE    CRISIS    IX  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albion  Hotel,  Manchester. 

11  January  1912. 
Sir, — Manchester  has  realised  very  vividly  that  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  crisis  which  means  everything  to 
Lancashire  and  a  vast  deal  to  the  country  at  large.  In 
club,  in  hotel,  in  restaurant  there  has  been  one  topic 
for  Manchester  this  week  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  possibility  of  a  coal  strike  has  almost  been  ignored 
in  the  prepossession  of  the  cotton  conflict.  On  Monday 
morning  Manchester  men  were  confident  that  by  the 
evening  a  settlement  would  have  been  arrived  at,  and 
that  the  second  week  of  191 2  would  be  memorable  for  a 
great  calamity  averted.  Monday  brought  a  hitch ; 
Tuesday  an  impasse  ;  and  on  Wednesday  all  hopes  were 
concentrated  on  Monday  next,  as  they  had  been  concen- 
trated on  the  previous  Monday,  but  with  the  difference 
that  whereas  the  beginning  of  this  week  was  hailed  with 
confidence,  the  beginning  of  next  week  is  anticipated 
with  doubt. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  It  is  simplicity  itself  on  the  surface, 
but  there  arc  dangerous  under-i  urrents  which  the  most 
skilful  of  pilots  may  find  baffling.  The  dispute  began 
over  the  question  ot  the  employment  of  a  <  OUplC  Ol  non- 
unionists.  Manchester  is  the  Mecca  of  free  imports, 
not  of  free  labour.  A  small  strike  was  followed  by  a 
big  lock-out.  The  master-  in  their  own  interests  ol 
course — delivered  the  counter  blow  ostensibly  for  free 
labour,  really  for  their  right  to  manage  their  business  in 
their  own  way.  Sir  George  Askwith  came  to  Man- 
chester as  peacemaker.  Sir  George  Askwith  has  .1 
reputation  ;  he  has  beep  ;(  successful  mediator  in  Other 
disputes;  in  Manchester  he  has  failed  to  prevent  a 


widening  of  the  breach.  The  conditions  in  which  he 
worked  made  his  task  impossible.  It  is  true  he  brought 
the  parties  together,  but  the  Conference,  so  far  as  Man- 
chester and  the  world  at  large  know,  only  established 
the  irreconcilability  of  the  contestants.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  masters.  The  men's  representa- 
tives knew  that  the  men  had  made  a  mistake.  Their 
action  in  regard  to  non-unionists  was  misguided.  They 
proposed  a  truce  :  a  six  months'  truce,  during  which 
the  whole  question  of  non-unionism  could  be  thrashed 
out  and  settled  on  terms  acceptable  to  both  sides.  The 
masters  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  must  be  a  settlement 
now — or  war.  They  must  have  a  written  undertaking 
that  never  again  shall  there  be  a  strike  over  the  em- 
ployment of  non-unionists.  In  other  words,  the  men's 
representatives  of  to-day  were  asked  to  bind  themselves, 
their  successors,  their  children's  children,  for  ever. 
If  the  men's  representatives  had  had  one  moment's 
hesitation  as  to  the  line  they  should  take,  their  doubts 
could  not  be  long-lived.  Resolutions  passed  indepen- 
dently at  places  like  Nelson  and  Blackburn  defeated 
the  six  months'  proposal.  If  the  masters  were  deter- 
mined, so  were  many  sections  of  the  men,  and  with  the 
suspension  of  the  so-called  peace  conference  has  dis- 
appeared the  desire  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  them  to 
provide  a  way  of  retreat.  The  fight,  say  the  masters, 
is  to  be  "  a  fight  to  the  finish  ".  "A  fight  to  the  finish 
let  it  be  ",  is  the  response  of  the  Lancashire  men,  and 
what  a  fight  to  the  finish  means  in  Lancashire  history 
is  witness. 

Masters  are  firm ;  men  are  hourly  growing  bitter. 
War  chests  on  both  sides  are  ample  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  long  struggle.  The  least  bellicose  of  the  weavers 
feels  that  a  grave  injustice  has  been  done.  He  has 
admitted  a  mistake — for  that  he  may  or  may  not  be 
sorry.  He  has  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  future 
which  has  been  rejected,  and  he  asks  in  naive  but  injured 
tones  :  Have  we  ever  failed  to  keep  our  plighted  word  ? 
Sympathy  with  the  employers'  determination  to  conduct 
their  affairs  in  their  own  way  there  must  be  ;  sympathy 
with  the  employers  was  the  predominant  note  on  Monday 
last;  will  it  be  the  predominant  note  on  Monday  next? 
The  masters  had  right  on  their  side  ;  they  are  right  now 
on  the  main  point  at  issue.  Were  they  wise  to  refuse 
to  give  the  men  another  chance?  Their  provocation 
has  been  great  Their  acceptance  of  a  challenge  which 
should  never  have  been  thrown  down  was  swift  as  it  was 
sure.  But  they  cannot  hope  to  break  the  men  :  they 
can  at  worst  punish  them.  The  real  sufferers  will  be 
the  non-unionists  who  have  no  funds  to  draw  upon,  and 
the  general  public  who  are  in  no  sense  parties  to  the 
quarrel.  When  Lancastrian  meets  Lancastrian  the 
tug-of-war  is  bound  to  be  severe  ;  Manchester  is  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  the  one  glimmer  through  the  gloom 
comes  from  Whitehall.  Sir  George  Askwith  may  haply 
discover  some  way  to  peace  which  he  may  submit  on 
Monday.  I  am,  faithfullv  vours, 

S. 

THE  MODERN  SPIRIT  AND  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  January  19 1  2. 

Sir,  —  It  is  apparently  impossible  for  any  woman  (or 
man)  to  write  upon  the  abstract  question  of  woman 
suffrage  without  receiving  in  nplv  letters  full  of  per- 
sonal abuse.  Is  this  bec  ause  Suffragettes  have  no  n  ,il 
arguments  to  present?  I  have  certainly  never  heard 
a  single  adequate  re  ason  given  for  the  extension  ol  Un- 
franchise to  women.  The  mode  rn  spirit  mav  be  either 
good  or  ev  il  it  must  be  judged  by  its  It  nils  the  new 
light  is  not  necessarily  from  heaven  J  it  may  as  easily 

come  from  hell.   The  simple  payment  ol  taxes  cannot 

give  women  a  right  to  vote-.  This  sul>je<  t  has  been 
enlarged  UpOti  so  many  lime  s  lh.it  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  into  it  again.  Women  arc  Incapable  of 
full  citizenship  because  they  are  nol  available  fot 
purpose  s  of  National  and  Imperial  defence.  Suffra- 
gettes have-  a   habit  of  saving  that   women's  rights 
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have  been  taken  from  them — that  they  once  had  a 
political  vole;  that  women  sat  on  the  Witenagcmotc  ; 
that  the  abbesses  sat  on  the  Church  Councils.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  the  asse  rtion  that  women  ever 
had  a  vote.  This  was  definitely  proved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  thi'  Lord  Chanc  ellor  in  "  \airn  v.  University 
of  S.  Andrews  ",  10  December  1908.  The  other 
Judges  concurred  with  him. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
Saxon  W'itan.  In  the  old  days  when  the  population  w  as 
scanty  and  scattered,  and  no  laymen  below  the  rank  of 
the  nobles  had  any  education,  standing,  or  rights,  the 
reason  for  the  noble  women  being  called  to  sit  on  the 
W'itan  is  obvious.  The  mitred  abbesses  had  a  right  to 
sit  on  the  Church  Councils,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
their  ever  having  put  themselves  to  the  front,  or  ever 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  Church  law  or  dogma. 

Suffragettes  also  assert  that  women's  influence  is 
always  for  good,  and  would  improve  and  purify  politics. 
That  the  influence  of  women  has  been  generally  for 
good  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  facts  of  history, 
but  it  is  naturally  too  large  a  subject  for  me  to  go  into 
here.  There  is,  however,  one  object-lesson  which  is 
right  in  front  of  our  eyes — America.  There  the  power 
of  women  is  boundless  and  absolute.  Boys  and  girls 
attend  the  same  schools,  and  stand  on  the  same  level 
in  education.  Nevertheless  the  state  of  American 
society  is  appalling.  Americans  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  to  talk  bitterly  of 
the  fallacy  of  their  belief  in  the  good  influence  of 
women.  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  quotation 
about  New  York  from  a  remarkable  book  just 
published  by  an  American?  "  New  York  is  Rome 
under  Tiberius,  Israel  under  Ahab,  Babylon  during  the 
Captivity — of  the  intellect.  .  .  .  New  York  en  masse 
does  the  least  thinking  of  any  place  of  its  size  that  ever 
existed.  .  .  .  Its  women  have  ceased  to  bear  children, 
and. now  drink  publicly  and  drug  and  divorce  and  prose 
and  prattle  to  rag  time." 

So  much  for  emancipated  women.  Nor  has  education 
and  emancipation  had  a  much  better  effect  in  England. 
Few  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Suffragettes  will  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Plowdcn's  recent  pronouncement  :  "  The 
whole  nature  of  the  female  sex  has  altered.  Women 
have  become  violent,  hysterical,  and  excitable  ".  I 
think  the  only  other  reason  Suffragettes  can  find  for 
demanding  a  vote  is  that  thousands  of  women  have 
been  thrust  into  the  arena  to  work  and  struggle  for  a 
living,  as  men  struggle.  But  I  would  ask  how  many 
of  these  women  have  been  forced  into  the  struggle  for 
a  living,  and  how  many  have  descended  into  the  arena 
of  their  own  accord,  because  home  life  has  no  charms 
for  them,  and  domesticity  and  a  sheltered  life  is  abhor- 
rent from  them.  For  this  reason  they  have  flung  them- 
selves into  the  battle,  disorganised  the  labour  market, 
and  spread  unemployment  and  starvation  among  the 
bread-winners.  Suffragettes  have  proved  that  the  world 
has  produced  very  few  great  women,  as  they  have  to  go 
to  all  ages  and  nations  to  find  a  few  illuminating  names. 
And  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  or  environ- 
ment ;  genius  and  greatness  are  born  in  people,  not 
educated  into  them.  Numbers  of  great  men  have  been 
great  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  education,  in  spite  of 
their  environment.  From  the  days  of  Deborah  who 
judged  Israel  to  the  days  when  Queen  Victoria  ruled 
England,  a  woman  w  ho  was  born  great  found  her  place 
and  adorned  it  without  difficulty.  I  may  point  out  to 
our  Suffragette  friends  that  the  boast  of  Deborah  was 
not  that  she  judged  Israel,  but  that  she  was  a  mother 
in  Israel.  What  would  she  have  said  to  the  emanci- 
pated w  oman  w  ho  writes  about  "  the  shame  and  degra- 
dation of  motherhood  "  ;  who  refuses  to  have  children, 
or  having  them  refuses  to  nurse  them,  because  she  is 
above  that  kind  of  thing?  What  is  the  new  woman 
going  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  ideal  of  all  ages — the 
eternal  mother,  who  stands  ever  "  High  o'er  the  rest, 
with  her  babe  on  her  breast  "? 

Certainly  the  Suffragettes  are  not  increasing  a 
respect  for  womanhood,  or  forming  a  more  beautiful 
ideal  to  replace  the  old.  If  the  combined  w  isdom  of  all 
the  ages  is  against  the  emancipation  of  women,  it  is 


not  only  the  wisdom  of  men — of  patriarchs,  priests, 
prophets,  and  philosophers — but  the  wisdom  of  wise 
women.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  say  that 
intellect  is  on  the  side  of  the  Suffragettes.  The  greater 
the  woman  the  more  clearly  she  sees  the  disabilities  of 
her  sex.  Our  ow  n  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  the  greatest 
woman  of  the  century — perhaps  of  any  century — is  an 
example  of  this.  The  sceptre  put  into  her  childish  hands 
was  so  (irmly  grasped,  so  wisely  swayed,  that  so  long 
as  the  English  Empire  lasts  her  name  will  be  held  in 
veneration.  But  she  was  pre-eminently  a  good  wife  and 
good  mother,  an  example  to  all  women. 

"  A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen." 
Because  of  her  own  wisdom  she  knew,  and  very 
often  said,  that  women  were  not  meant  to  have 
power.  She  was  most  strongly  opposed  to  those  women 
who  cried  out  for  votes,  emancipation,  and  power  of 
any  kind,  and.  if  she  could,  would  have  used  rather 
drastic  remedies  to  cure  them  of  their  folly.  Those 
who  knew  her  and  her  views  are  filled  with  bitter  in- 
dignation when  they  see  her  revered  name  on  Suffra- 
gette banners  and  hear  it  bandied  about  in  their 
speeches.  Nor  is  there  one  of  her  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters who  is  not  as  domesticated,  as  devoted  to 
home  and  children,  as  she  was.  The  Suffragettes  will 
not  find  a  leader  among  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  House 
of  England. 

It  is  possible  that  if  all  the  women  of  England 
demanded  the  vote  any  Government  would  give  it,  but 
even  then  a  very  wise  and  strong  Government  might 
hesitate.  The  Empire  is  too  great  and  precious  a  thing 
to  be  damaged  or-ruined  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
political  knowledge  of  women.  To  thrust  woman 
suffrage  on  the  nation  now,  when  only  a  very  small 
minority  ask  for  it,  would  be  a  crime  which  no  Govern- 
ment could  dare  to  commit.  The  revolt  of  women 
against  the  place  and  the  work  assigned  to  them  by 
naturc  is  nbthing  more  or  less  than  a  canker  which  is 
eating  out  the  heart  of  the  nation.  All  men  who  retain 
their  manliness  and  virility,  all  women  who  are  wise 
and  patriotic,  will,  I  trust,  band  together  to  stop  its 
further  progress.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

Audrey  Mary  Cameron; 


"PERSONAL   LIBERTY   AND  THE  MEDICINE 

MAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

92  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  S.W. 

9  January  1912. 
Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker  needs  a  few- 
words  from  me.    I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Beatty  or  her 
case,  and  decline  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Walker  w  rites  : — "  Where  Mr.  Coleridge 
got  the  absurd  idea  that  any  surgeon  has  ever  claimed 
'  that  lives  of  the  sick  poor  are  always  saved  by  opera- 
tions ',  unless  from  his  own  vivid  imagination,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say." 

This  is  a  very  clear  admission  by  Mr.  Charles  Walker 
that  operations  often  kill  people  instead  of  saving  their 
lives,  and  if  that  be  admitted  my  protest  made  against 
the  insufferable  claims  of  the  Medicine  Men  to  perform 
operations  upon  patients  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent,  by  stealth,  seems  a  reasonable  one  if  personal 
liberty  is  to  be  preserved. 

Does  Mr.  Charles  Walker  support  these  insufferable 
claims  advanced  by  Mr.  Paget,  or  does  he  condemn 
them?  As  Mr.  Charles  Wralker  has  entered  the  arena, 
I  invite  him  to  answer  that  simple  question. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  January  1912. 
Sir, — I  do  not  write  as  a  politician  ;  there  is  no  covert 
attack  herein  on  the  Radicals.   In  making  their  present 
appointments  they  are  but  offering  the  highest  form  of 
flattery  to  the  Conservatives — imitation.    But  it  is  a 
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public  scandal  that  the  unpaid  Bench  should  be  the 
plaything  of  politics. 

The  territorial  magnate  who  recognises  and  fulfils 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position — who 
lives,  as  an  aristocrat  of  old,  amongst  his  tenants  and 
knows  their  lives  and  wants — is  rightly  on  the  Bench. 
But  how  many  such  men  are  there  now  in  England  ? 
And  the  others,  the  majority? 

If  this  majority  is  to  be  chosen  to  dispense  justice 
as  representative  of  all  classes,  should  not  choice 
depend  on  ability,  trustworthiness,  public  confidence, 
and  circumstances  that  give  time  for  the  discharge  of 
the  incumbent  duties?  Can  it  be  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  benefit  of  our  country  that  political  opinion 
or  political  service  should  be  a  determining  factor  in 
choice? 

I  say  nothing  against  those  chosen  ;  all  are  honour- 
able men.  Even  a  paid  Judge,  chosen  because  of 
political  opinion  or  service,  is  an  honourable  man.  But 
the  state  of  that  country  is  parlous  whose  successive 
Governments  are  colour-blind — blind  to  all  honourable 
men  not  of  its  own  colour. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
  S.  P. 

OUR  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus  E.C. 

6  January  191 2. 
Sir, — The  only  objection  that  I  can  see  to  Mr.  L.  F. 
Dixon's  proposal  is  that  the  types  which  he  suggests  are 
not  included  in  ordinary  founts.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  requiring  only  two  extra  types,  I  borrowed  the 
numerals  6  and  3  to  represent  "  th  "  and  "  sh  "  respec- 
tively. For  "y"  =  "  dh  "  we  have  the  authority  of 
ye  =  rhe;  and  "  j  "  =  "  zh  "  is  borrowed  of  course  from 
the  French. 

It  is,  I  think,  essential  in  any  system  of  phonetic 
spelling  that  the  four  consonantal  sounds  "  th,  dh,  sh, 
zh  "  should  have  distinctive  symbols;  or,  if  we  use  the 
digraphs,  we  should  certainly  replace  "  f  "  by  "  ph  " 
and  "  v  "  by  "  bh  ",  in  order  to  be  consistent. 

It  would  be  scientifically  incorrect  to  use  a  single 
symbol  (such  as  "  c  ")  to  represent  the  "  ch  "  in 
"church",  as  this  is  a  double  consonant  =  t-sh  ;  and 
similarly  our  "  j  "  really  =  d-zh. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise 
at  the  astonishingly  amateurish  scheme  put  forward 
by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society.  Both  as  to  con- 
sonants and  as  to  vowels  it  is  a  mass  of  inconsistencies, 
quite  unworthy  of  the  learned  professors  to  whose  united 
efforts  it  is  said  to  owe  its  origin. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Im.mo  S.  Allen. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Hamilton  Road,  Harrow, 
9  January  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Dixon,  who  writes  in  your  issue  of  last 
week,  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  is  beginning  a  vigorous  attack  against 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  English  spelling. 

The  Society  has  produced  a  scheme  which  preserves 
the  present  alphabet  (there  are  immense  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  .in  entirely  new  one),  and 
yet  lightens  the  labour  of  learning  to  spell  so  consider- 
ably as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  at  least  a  year  in  a 
child's  school  life. 

The  President  of  the  Society  is  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  and  Mr.  William  Archer  is  the  Secretary. 
The  offices  are  at  44  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
W.C.  Yours  faithfully, 

Svum-.v  Walton. 

[A  sr«  iety  with  so  rcspe<  table  a  president  must  surely 
be  scholarly.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  its 
"  simplified  "  spelling  is  able  to  leave  room  for  the 
marks  of  history  on  the  written  characte  r  of  English. 

Simplification  "  usually  means  barbarism,  and  no- 
thing cite.— Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

RUSSIA. 

"  Undiscovered  Russia."  By  Stephen  Graham.  London : 
Lane.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

"  The  Russian  People."  By  Maurice  Baring.  London  : 
Methuen.    1911.    15s.  net. 

"A  History  of  Russia."  By  V.  0.  Kluchevsky.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  J.  Hogarth.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Lent. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  variousness  of  Russia  is  proved  by  the  variety 
of  views  which  obtain  about  her.  She  lends  her- 
self descriptively  to  a  wide  range  of  temperament  and 
seems  to  flatter  the  predilections  of  very  different 
observers.  Everything  depends  on  where,  how  and 
with  what  sight  you  see  her.  She  is  Holy  Russia  to 
some,  the  last  outpost  of  faith  in  Europe  ;  to  others 
she  is  a  devil's  brew  of  plots,  oppression  and 
immorality.  There  may  be  a  Tartar  still  under  every 
Russian  skin,  but  some  need  a  great  deal  of  scratch- 
ing before  you  come  to  it,  while  in  others  there  is 
obviously  no  need  to  seek  below  the  surface.  Of  the 
Russia  from  one  point  of  view  Mr.  Stephen  Graham 
offers  us  a  very  charming  example.  Russia — that  is  to 
say,  the  Russia  of  the  poor — has  been  Mr.  Graham's 
ghostly  counsellor.  It  taught  him  the  virtues  of  poverty 
and  simplicity,  it  turned  him  into  a  tramp,  it  sent  him 
wandering  about  the  country,  at  first  in  the  Caucasus, 
and,  as  his  latest  book  recounts,  to  its  other  extremity, 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  Archangel  and 
Vologda,  amid  a  people  less  picturesque,  but  no  less 
interesting  than  those  he  had  lived  with  in  the  South. 

In  his  long  tramp  south  from  the  White  Sea  Mr. 
Graham  made  his  lodging  always  with  the  mujik ; 
since,  in  Russia,  though  a  man  may  be  too  rich  to  offer 
you  hospitality,  he  is  never  too  poor  to  make  you 
welcome ;  for,  though  few  people  in  the  world  have 
less  to  dispose  of  than  its  peasantry,  there  is  none 
that  in  disposal  can  be  more  generous.  There  are 
very  few  who  have  seen  Russia  from  the  mujik's 
standpoint,  but  those  who  have  endured  its  bugs  and 
beetles  and  unspeakable  dirt  will  understand  Mr.: 
Graham's  enthusiasm  and  perhaps  share  his  illusions. 

A  friend  called  him  a  living  paradox  since  he  found 
he  could  breathe  better  in  Russia,  because  the  air  was 
purer,  and  had  come  to  Russia  because  it  was  a  free 
country.  But  the  paradox  is  only  for  those  who  make 
it.  Mr.  Graham  is  right.  Compared  with  the  slaves 
of  British  commercialism  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  free 
man — free  socially,  physically  and  spiritually  ;  and  the 
comparison  is  not  of  limited  range,  but  between  some 
eighty  per  cent.,  on  cither  side,  of  the  inhabitants. 
You  might  tramp  thousands  of  miles  in  Russia  without 
meeting  a  peasant  who  had  lost  his  faith  in  God  or 
grudged  a  charity  to  his  neighbour.  His  life  there  has 
given  Mr.  Graham  vision — "  God  is  the  word  that 
writes  all  men  as  brothers  in  Russia  and  all  women  as 
sisters.  The  fact  behind  that  word  is  the  fountain  of 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship  ".  It  is  the  fountain 
of  freedom  also,  of  that  sublime  confidence  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  world  which  alone  can  free  mankind  from 
being  a  Ijond-slavc  to  its  worries.  "  l'oor  in  body,  and 
wretched  in  poverty  and  beloved  ol  the  gods."  That 
is  as  much  the  charter  of  the  mujik's  freedom  as  it  was 
OftCC  of  the  philosopher's;  and  Mr.  (Traham's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peasant  has  revealed  t<>  him  not 
only  that  the  mujik's  impecunious  primitiveness  is  the 
guardian  of  his  freedom,  but  that  the  reality  <»l  his 
life  is  rOOted  in  his  illiteracy. 

He  puts  prettily,  perhaps  more  prettily  than  the  fa  ts 
warrant,  the  influence  of  the  Ikon.  "  The  Ikon  1  laims 
the  home  and  the  man  for  God,  it  indicates  God's 
ownership,  God's  original  right  It  is  in  religion  what 
the  trade  m.irk  is  in  commerce."  Thai  is  true,  and 
Russia  wears  it  benefits;  but  what  Mr.  Graham  does 
not  show  us  is  exactly  the  arti«le  on  which  the  ti.ide 
mark  is  stamped.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  drunkenness 
as  the  disease  of  Russi.i,  but  he  seems  to  close  his 
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eyes,  and  the)  need  close  closing,  to  that  other  disease 
of  immoralitj  which  cats  even  deeper  into  the  Russian's 
physical  and  spiritual  fibre.  "  If  a  peasant  yawns,  he 
makes  tin-  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  mouth  to  prevent 
the  devil  getting  in  ";  hut  worse  devils  come  out  of 
the  mujik's  mouth  than  ever  go  into  it,  and  no  sign 
is  made  to  restrain  their  exit.  That  is  the  Other  side 
of  the  shield  about  which  Mr.  Graham  is  silent.  "  The 
ritual  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  most  potent  in  Russian 
life  "  ;  pervasive  is  rather  the  word  one  would  have 
preferred  ;  potency  too  strongly  suggests  accomplish- 
ment. 

Yet  there,  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  life  leaning  on 
religion  remains,  as  now  here  else  in  Europe  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Graham  truly  sees  it,  it  is  in  the  women  that  the 
vital  elements  of  the  life  are  vested.  "  Man  is  a 
Kremlin  wall,  the  woman  is  the  church  inside  it." 
Outside  the  towns  the  disease  of  drunkenness  only 
afflicts  the  men,  the  women  suffer  with  gentle  tolerance 
the  insobriety  of  their  husbands,  and  even  of  their 
priests,  but  themselves  remain  untouched  by  the 
malady,  on  the  prevalence  of  which — drink  being  a 
Government  monopoly — the  finances  of  the  Budget 
primarily  depend.  And  so,  in  her  simplicity,  her 
humanity,  her  power  of  resistance,  the  woman  stands 
in  Russia  for  almost  all  that  Mr.  Graham  imagines  her 
— "  the  strength  behind  the  Russian  nation,  the  spirit 
of  its  beauty  ". 

Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  volume  may  be  considered  as 
standing  between  the  personal  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Graham  and  M.  Kluchevsky's  historical  severity.  He 
offers  it  to  "  the  average  man,  in  search  of  information 
on  a  subject  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  ",  and 
he  contrives  to  give  a  great  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion, despite  a  tendency  to  diffusion  on  points  that 
interest  him.  One  rather  wonders,  however,  if  the 
average  reader  desires  such  a  variety  of  instruction — in 
history,  geology,  character,  custom,  politics,  poetry, 
orthodoxy,  and  dissent;  and  for  the  student  its  amiable 
diffuseness  could  have  no  value.  Mr.  Baring  has  lived 
for  some  time  in  Russia  ;  he  knows  the  language — as 
do  not  all  who  write  of  the  land  ;  has  made  acquaintance, 
nearly  always  sympathetic  though  not  always  profound, 
with  a  variety  of  its  inhabitants  ;  has,  as  a  journalist, 
read  its  journals  carefully  ;  has  studied  profitably,  as  the 
present  volume  proves,  all  the  best  authorities  on  his 
Subject ;  and  is  thus  very  well  qualified  to  write  just 
what  he  has  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  average 
reader.  He  writes,  moreover,  in  a  style  which,  if  it 
has  no  individuality,  seldom  declines  from  a  clear 
brightness  of  diction  which  only  occasionally  shows 
traces  of  having  been  over  the  ground  before  ;  is,  indeed, 
at  its  best  over  periods  which  it  must  frequently  have 
traversed,  covering  the  later  revolutionary  movements, 
where  a  direct  personal  vision  can  supply  the  place  of 
imagination. 

He  sees  Russia  rather  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
bureaucrat,  the  intelligcnzia,  and  the  artist  than  from 
that  of  the  peasant,  and  consequently  sees  a  Russia 
differing  altogether  from  that  of  Mr.  Graham,  though 
his  sympathies  do  not  exclude  the  mujik  from  his  survey, 
even  if  he  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  his  real  signifi- 
cance to  the  country. 

He  condenses  into  a  chapter  most  of  what  has  been 
said  before  about  the  Russian  character,  but  the  con- 
densation will  probably  be  somewhat  confusing  to  those 
ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  his  generalisations 
are  drawn,  since  what  Miliukov  and  Leroy-Beaulieu  are 
able  xit  some  length  to  make  convincing  can  scarcely 
be  rendered  successfully  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  Russian  people  is  a  very  difficult  one  about  w  hich 
to  generalise,  and  Mr.  Baring  is  over-fond  of  generalisa- 
tions, and  of  illustrative  parallels,  and  he  seems  not 
quite  to  realise  the  amount  of  the  country  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the 
accordion  is  the  national  instrument,  but  that  "  there 
is  also  the  three-stringed  guitar,  called  the  '  balalaika  ', 
but  you  rarelv  see  this  instrument  among  the 
peasantrv  ".  Now  you  might  travel  for  weeks  through 
the  northern  provinces  of  Russia  and  hear  no  musical 
instrument  but  the  "  balalaika  "  ;  and  far  from  its  not 


being  the  peasants'  instrument,  it  is  particularly  theirs,, 
since  they  not  only  play  it  w  ith  great  skill,  but  make  it 
with  extreme  cleverness  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials  and  with  the  least  likely  tools.  It  came  from 
Finland  with  Finnish  songs,  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  confederate  of  Russian  folk  music,  and  is 
"  national  "  in  a  sense  that  the  accordion  cannot  be. 

Historically  Mr.  Baring  is,  of  course,  pressed  for 
space,  but  he  might  have  spared  a  page  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  give  some  account  of  the  trading  relations 
between  Rus  and  Byzantium,  which  became  established 
by  the  treaties  of  Oleg  and  Igor,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rus, 
especially  since  it  is  so  curious  and  interesting  a  story. 

Of  an  illumination  on  the  Russian  people  different 
from  that  of  these  two  books  is  the  first  volume  of 
Y.  O.  Kluchevsky's  "  History  ".  His  work,  while  Pro- 
fessor of  Moscow-  University,  established  his  reputation 
for  research  and  accuracy,  and  his  "  History  " — the  first 
volume  of  which,  ably  translated  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hogarth, 
carries  us  to  the  fall  of  Xovgorodian  independence — Ts 
as  concisely  trustworthy  a  record  as  the  language  con- 
tains. There  are  very  few  experts,  even  in  his  own 
country,  who  are  in  a  position  adequately  to  criticise  it, 
and  a  student  can  only  commend  its  lucidity,  its  minute 
observation,  its  breadth  of  view,  and  its  attractive 
humanity. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  history  of  Rus  from 
before  the  coming  of  the  Eastern  Slavs,  the  formation 
of  the  Principality  of  Kiev,  the  rise  of  Russian  law, 
the  rota  system  and  the  political  disintegration  which 
followed  it,  the  composition  of  the  "  Russkaia  Pravda  ",. 
the  Church  Ordinances  of  the  early  Christian  princes, 
and  a  survey  of  the  complicated  legal,  ethnological, 
ecclesiastical,  and  social  changes  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries — that  important  period  when 
the  appanage  system  had  its  development,  up  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  Muscovite  influence  and  the  decline 
of  Novgorod.  It  might  all  be  very  dull  and  dry,  but 
it  never  for  a  moment  is,  and  reconstructs  for  us 
picturesquely  yet  with  scientific  exactitude  a  most 
interesting  and  little-known  story. 


CRIME   AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

"  Modern  Theories  of  Criminality."  By  C.  Bernaldo 
de  Quiros.  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  London  ; 
Heinemann.    1911.    14s.  net. 

"  Criminal  Psychology."  By  Hans  Gross.  Translated 
from  the  fourth  German  Edition.  London  :  Heine- 
mann.   1911.    17s.  net. 

"  Crime  :  its  Causes  and  Remedies."  By  Cesare 
Lombroso.    London :  Heinemann.   1911.   16s.  net. 

IN  the  year  1909  the  "  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  "  decided  to  translate  the 
works  of  certain  writers  into  English,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members  to  carry  out  this  under- 
taking. The  books  before  us  are  the  first  productions 
and  will  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  others  in  course  of 
time.  The  committee  have  printed  a  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  series,  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  better  written,  is  intelligent  enough  to  justify 
quotation.  "  For  the  community  at  large,  it  is 
important  to  recognise  that  criminal  science  is  a  larger 
thing  than  criminal  law.  The  legal  profession  in  par- 
ticular has  a  duty  to  familiarise  itself  with  the  principles- 
of  that  science,  as  the  sole  means  for  intelligent  and 
systematic  improvement  of  the  criminal  law.  Two 
centuries  ago.  while  modern  science  was  still  young, 
medical  practitioners  proceeded  upon  two  general 
assumptions  :  one  as  to  the  cause  of  disease,  the  other 
as  to  its  treatment.  As  to  the  cause  of  disease — disease 
was  sent  by  the  inscrutable  will  of  God.  No  man  could 
fathom  that  will  nor  its  arbitrary  operation.  As  to. 
the  treatment  of  disease,  there  were  believed  to  be 
a  few  remedial  agents  of  universal  efficacy.  CalomeL 
and  blood-letting,  for  example,  were  two  of  the  principal 
ones.    A  larger  or  smaller  dose  of  calomel,  a  greater 
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or  less  quantity  of  blood-letting — this  blindly  indis- 
criminate mode  of  treatment  was  regarded  as  orthodox 
for  all  common  varieties  of  ailment.  And  so  his  calomel 
pill  and  his  blood-letting  lancet  were  carried  everywhere 
with  him  by  the  doctor." 

"  Nowadays,  all  this  is  past  in  medical  science.  As 
to  the  causes  of  disease,  we  know  that  they  are  facts 
of  nature,  various,  but  distinguishable  by  diagnosis  and 
research,  and  more  or  less  capable  of  prevention  or 
control  or  counteraction.  As  to  the  treatment,  we  now 
know  that  there  are  various  specific  modes  of  treatment 
for  specific  causes  or  symptoms,  and  that  this  treat- 
ment must  be  adapted  to  the  cause.  In  short,  the 
individualisation  of  disease,  in  cause  and  in  treatment, 
is  the  dominant  truth  of  modern  medical  science." 
'■"  The  same  truth  is  now  known  about  crime,  but  the 
understanding  and  the  application  of  it  are  just  open- 
ing upon  us.  The  old,  and  still  dominant  thought  is, 
as  to  cause,  that  a  crime  is  caused  by  the  inscrutable 
jnoral  free  will  of  the  human  being,  doing,  or  not  doing 
the  crime,  just  as  it  pleases.  .  .  .  As  to  treatment,  there 
are  just  two  traditional  measures,  used  in  varying  doses 
for  all  kinds  of  crime  and  all  kinds  of  persons — jail  or 
fine.  But  modern  science,  here  as  in  medicine,  recog- 
nises that  crime  also  (like  disease)  has  natural  causes. 
It  need  not  be  asserted  for  one  moment  that  crime  is 
.a  disease.  But  it  does  have  natural  causes — that  is, 
circumstances  which  work  to  produce  it  in  a  given  case. 
And  as  to  treatment,  modern  science  recognises  that 
penal  or  remedial  treatment  cannot  possibly  be  indis- 
criminate and  machine-like,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the 
causes  and  to  the  man  as  affected  by  those  causes.". 

These  views  are  repeated  in  the  books  translated  : 
thus  de  Quiros — page  240 — remarks  "...  modern 
dosimetry,  which  offers  the  same  remedy  for  every  crime 
and  for  every  delinquent  varying  only  in  quantity,  will 
be  replaced  by  methods  difficult  to  foretell,  because  on 
this  ground  we  find  ourselves  in  the  most  elementary 
and  incomplete  empiricism  ".  And  Gross — page  13 — 
"  We  have  confined  ourselves  long  enough  to  the  mere 
study  of  our  legal  canons.  We  now  set  out  upon  an 
exact  consideration  of  their  material.  To  do  this 
obviously  demands  a  retreat  to  the  starting-point  and 
a.  beginning  we  ought  to  have  made  long  ago ;  but 
natural  sciences  on  which  we  model  ourselves  have  had 
to  do  the  identical  thing  and  are  now  at  it  openly  and 
honestly.  Ancient  medicine  looked  first  of  all  for  the 
universal  panacea  and  boiled  theriac ;  contemporary 
medicine  dissects,  uses  the  microscope  and  experiments, 
recognises  no  panacea,  accepts  barely  a  few  specifics. 
Modern  medicine  has  seen  the  mistake.  But  we  lawyers 
boil  our  theriac  even  nowadays  and  regard  the  most 
important  study,  the  study  of  reality,  with  arrogance." 

Sefior  de  Quirds'  book  is  a  history  of  the  various 
theories  held  as  to  criminality  and  its  treatment. 
It  is  very  well  done,  though  the  inexperienced  reader 
may  get  a  little  bewildered  at  their  number  and  variety  ; 
he  will  certainly  be  astonished  at  the  vast  literature 
existing  upon  the  subject  and  will  admire  the  author's 
grasp  of  the  questions  and  tendencies  and  also  his  exten- 
sive reading  in  several  languages.  We  note  with  much 
satisfaction  that  reparation  for  damage  done  is  insisted 
upon  by  many  authorities,  and  with  equal  pleasure  that 
the  cellular  system  which  was  so  firmly  believed  in  fifty 
vcars  ago  is  now  fiercely  attacked  by  the  latest  schools 

and  has  been  rightly  called  by  Professor  Ferri  "one 

of  the  greatest  aberrations  of  the  nineteenth  <  entnry  ". 
The  work  of  Professor  dross  is  that  of  an  examining 
judge,  or  "  Untersuchungsrichter  ",  and  may  !><•  con- 
sidered as  a  learned  and  subtle  analysis  of  the.  witness, 
whose  movements,  gestures,  answers,  and  evasions 
arc  noted  down  like  <  hemi<  al  reactions.  The  vi<  tim's 
sensations  are  similarly  tabulated;  thus,  the  rtervoUl 
current  travels  ninety  feet  a  second  ;  we  feel  an  external 
pain  about  a  third  of  a  second  later  than  its  cause. 
Stabs,  shots  and  blows  are  felt  merely  M  pushes, 
almost  painless  at  the  moment,  and  people  do  not  appear 
1o  feel  the  rold  of  an  entering  blade. 

The  professor  notes  as  somewhat  astonishing  the 
fact  that  in  '  ertain  <  ases  a  person  after  rei  eiv  ing  a  blow 
on   the  head  forgets  everything  that  happened  some 


minutes  before  the  blow,  but  he  says  that  the  reality 
of  this  has  been  assured  him  by  unbiased  testimony. 
The  present  reviewer  can  give  first-hand  corroboration, 
for  being  once  badly  thrown  out  hunting,  he  could  never 
remember  the  ride  to  the  meet  or  the  fall  of  his  horse, 
which  he  mounted  again,  and  then  suddenly  woke. 
The  sensation  was  extremely  startling,  and  at  first, 
thinking  it  was  a  dream,  he  patted  the  horse  and  pinched 
himself ;  he  next  thought  about  fever  and  possible 
delirium,  but  a  broken  hat  and  the  explanations  of  a 
friend  put  things  in  their  places.  The  professor  goes 
on  to  say  that  a  similar  condition  often  obtains  where 
people  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  poisoned  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  by  fungi,  or  partly  strangled.  The 
last  case  he  points  out  is  particularly  important,  as  the 
wounded  person,  frequently  the  only  witness,  can  say 
nothing  about  the  event. 

The  book  will  lose  some  of  its  value  to  English  readers 
because  our  judges  and  magistrates  may  not  carry  out 
inquisitions,  and  even  detectives  in  England,  if  not  in 
"  free  "  America,  would  not  be  allowed  the  powers 
belonging  to  the  Continental  examiners.  But  it  is  full 
of  good  things  and  heavy  with  side-learning  ;  too  heavy, 
in  fact,  for  we  get  pages  and  pages  of  more  or  less 
abstract  philosophy  and  metaphysics  which  are 
decidedly  wearisome  and  often  appear  to  be  altogether 
irrelevant  to  practical  problems  and  living  interests. 
But  we  mav  overlook  this  Teutonic  tendency  to  be  pon- 
derous when  we  remember  how  much  of  value  the  book 
contains  ;  there  are  some  grains  of  radium  in  this  mass 
of  pitchblende.  For  instance,  "  So  long  as  two  people 
converse  unaware  of  each  other's  funded  thought,  they 
speak  different  languages  ".  And  again,  where  he 
quotes  from  Lange  :  "  The  object  of  instruction  is  to 
endow  the  pupil  with  more  appreciative  capacity — 
i.e.  to  make  him  intellectually  free  ". 

There  is  also  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  work  of 
Professor  Lombroso — the  third  of  this  series — though 
we  mistrust  such  terms  as  criminal  class  and  born 
criminal.  Men  of  insight  like  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives  among  outcasts  and 
criminals,  deny  its  existence  ;  and  Dr.  Lombroso  admits 
that  he  has  observed  "  born  criminals  occupying  high 
positions  in  the  world  .  .  .  becoming  useful  members 
of  society  ".  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of 
people  are  born  defective  or  possibly  abnormal,  and 
that,  being  either  deficient  in  resisting-power  or 
exposed  to  quite  special  temptations,  they  are  only  too 
likely  to  fall  on  the  way  of  life,  and  to  become  outcasts 
or  prisoners.  We  note  that  he  repeats  the  complaint: 
of  the  two  previous  writers  :  that  the  old  jurists  and 
the  "  men  whose  trade  is  law-making  "  have  nothing 
really  effective  to  propose  against  criminality.  "  This 
is  why  the  prison,  the  worst  of  all  remedies  "  (if  we  can 
call  it  a  remedy  at  all)  "  will  always  be  applied  as 
the  -simplest  and  most  practical  means  of  safety  ". 
The  book  suggests  a  variety  of  social  measures,  some  ol 
which  are  not  always  consistent  or  even  desirable.  But 
Lombroso  has  been  a  great  pioneer,  and  though  Ik  may 
exaggerate  on  some  points,  lie  has  done  much  to  call 
attention  to  the  physical  imperfections  and  lamentable 
shortcomings  of  our  social  pariahs,  and  he  concludes 
the  book,  as  we  will  end  this  review,  w  ith  the  wise  w  ords 
of  Madame  de  Stacl,  "  To  understand  is  to  pardon  ". 


TANGANYIKA  PLATEAU. 

"  The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia."  By  Cullcn 
Gouldsbury  and  Herbert  Sheanc.  London  :  Arnold. 
1911.    16s.  net. 

"Unni  about  Northern  Rhodesia  !'?  asked  Lord 
Milner  at  the  Colonial  Institute  >on<  eveninj 

last  April.  And  his  reflections  thereon  g  ive  pause  to 
those  who,  with  more  or  less  COmplaCCnCJ  Ol  m 'agna- 
tion, prepare  to  see  Southern  Rhodes!*  enveloped  in  the 

South  African  Union.    The  frootiei  appointed  by  fate 

for  South  Africa  is  no  doubt  the  Zambesi  |  Mid  when 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Colony,  shall  have  developed 
further  let  her  enter  tlx-  Union  and  uckome.  Theit 
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should  be  Englishmen  by  then  in  power  and  numbers 
answerable  to  their  quality,  to  make  the  voice  of  the 
Northern  (and  British)  Colony  audible  to  some  purpose 
in  any  Union  Parliament.  But  at  the  Zambesi  South 
Africa  ends,  and  it  will  be  an  ill  day  for  the  Union 
and  the  Empire  should  any  Parliament  at  Cape  Town 
ever  seek  to  handle  these  Northern  Territories.  Save 
that  it  is  administered  by  the  Chartered  Company, 
North-Eastern  Rhodesia  belongs  to  Central  Africa,  not 
to  South  Africa.  "  Our  vleis  have  become  Nvika — 
which  is  surely  a  prettier  word? — our  '  sluits  '  and 
'  spruits  '  and  '  drifts  '  are  merged  in  canoe  ferries 
presided  over  by  ancient  heathen,  who  have  the  air  of 
having  walked  out  of  some  early  book  of  travel.  We 
call  things  more  or  less  by  their  right  names — a  man 
is  a  man,  not  a  '  boy  1  ;  and  the  '  nigger  '  has  given 
place  to  the  '  native  '."  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  is  free 
of  Dutch  tradition  in  a  word.  It  has  no  "call"  to 
commingle  with  the  problems  and  party  politics  of 
"  down  below  ",  which  in  their  turn  have  no  relation  to 
the  problems  of  Central  Africa,  nor  the  leading  men  of 
the  South  African  Union  the  faintest  qualification  to 
rope  therewith.  The  railway  will  come,  of  course,  where 
is  now  a  six  weeks'  walk  to  Tanganyika  from  the  pre- 
sent outpost  at  Broken  Hill.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
way comes  steadily  nearer ;  up  from  the  North  and  East 
to  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  move  the  German  rails. 
White  immigration  will  no  doubt  follow  and  Abercorn 
have  electric  light  like  Zomba,  and  a  photographer's 
shop  as  at  Blantyrc,  yea,  even  challenge  rivalry  with 
the  Grand  Hotel  and  Roller-Skating  Rink  of  Bulawayo 
itself.  But  Northern  Rhodesia  will  still  be  for  adminis- 
trators of  the  home  breed,  not  controlled  by  Colonial 
voters,  although  the  Foreign  Office  shall  have  replaced 
the  Chartered  Company.  "  Our  international  relations 
consist  in  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  cooling 
drinks  with  Germany  in  the  North  and  Belgium  in  the 
West."  Precisely;  these  names  be  enough,  and  this 
is  going  to  be  Imperial  Government  business.  For- 
tunate the  Foreign  Office  in  acquiring  an  administration 
so  devoted  and  efficient  as  that  which  Robert  Codrington 
made,  and  wherein  men  like  our  authors  now  labour. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  world  dispeopled  of  its  dreams,  the 
land  of  the  Crocodile  Kings  "  rimmed  about  by  the 
encircling  lakes  "  is  still  a  blessed  backwater  where 
modern  commercialism  is  unknown,  though  a  true 
civilising  work  goes  on  in  it  hour  by  hour.  Tan- 
ganyika Plateau  lies  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
parallels  of  south  latitude  and  the  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
fourth  parallel  of  east  longitude;  from  four  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  consequently  of  huge 
potential  value  where  so  much  of  Africa  is  deadly  to 
white  settlement.  Rhodes  dreamed  of  these  over- 
crowded islands  sending  forth  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  find  new  homes  in  sunshine  and  bracing  air 
in  those  vast  territories  from  which  he  had  extruded 
our  competitors.  These  are  not  days  encouraging  to 
hopeful  prophecy.  But  if  we  last  the  pace,  breed  from 
our  better  stock  and  not  from  our  worst,  adapt  our 
education  so  as  to  make  men  and  not  clerks,  there 
is  just  a  chance  that  between  adjustment  at  home  and 
preparation  at  the  other  end,  the  dream  may  come  true. 
Be  sure  at  least  that  white  men  will  hold  these  terri- 
tories ; — white  planters,  working  rubber,  cotton  and  the 
rest  with  native  labour,  as  in  Ceylon,  will  spread  white 
homes ;  we  can  but  hope  of  boy-scout  ancestry,  not  of 
German.  Britons  administering  British  tropical  pos- 
sessions, whether  they  despair  or  are  hopeful  of  us  at 
home,  can  but  go  on  doing  their  best  and  vary  their 
duties,  "  spinning  their  own  mesh  of  interest  in  life  ", 
either  in  sport,  for  here  is  a  country  as  much  the  para- 
dise of  the  sportsman  as  East  Africa  or  Uganda  ;  or 
in  study  of  anthropology  and  folk-lore,  for  here  is  the 
paradise  of  the  ethnologist.  The  chapters  on  the 
"  Crocodile  Kings  ",  "  Animism  and  Witchcraft",  on 
"  Native  Art  and  Husbandry  ",  "  Native  Law  ", 
"  Birth,  Marriage,  Death  "  which  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Gouldsbury  and  Mr.  Sheane  are  vouched  for  by  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe  in  his  Introductory  Note.  They  are 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  should  send  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  off  his  head.    The  authors  profess  their  crowning 


difficulty  "  the  effort  to  present  in  forms  which  would  be 
intelligible  to  the  stay-at-home,  the  picture  of  the  life 
which  is  led  by  a  mere  handful  of  white  men  and  women 
scattered  through  a  tract  of  country  which  is  still  in  its 
infancy  ".  They  need  have  had  no  fear,  their  book  is 
steeped  in  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  has  all  he  wants  to 
know  for  every  type  of  reader,  and  makes  a  picture 
on  the  whole  so  fascinating  that  one  reader  at  least  will 
really  make  that  six-weeks'  "trek" — no!  "trudge" 
he  means— from  Broken  Hill  to  Tanganyika,  next  time- 
he  finds  himself  at  Livingstone.  May  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  not  be  in  too  great  haste  and  make  "  Katanga 
the  Clapham  Junction  of  Central  Africa  "  ere  that 
chance  comes  ! 


BRITISH  GUNNERS  AT  THE  CRIMEA. 

"The  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery  (Crimean  Period).' 
By  Colonel  Julian  R.  J.  Jocelyn.  London  ;  Murray, 
1911.  21s. 

THE  history  of  the  Royal  Artillery  begun  by  the  late 
Colonel  Duncan  and  continued  by  Colonel  Himc 
has  now  been  carried  by  Colonel  Jocelyn  to  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  War.  To  pick  up  the  pens  of  predecessors 
so  distinguished  demanded  no  small  courage,  but 
Colonel  Jocelyn,  like  his  brother  officers  at  Sebastopol, 
has  shown  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  accom- 
plished his  task  with  conspicuous  success.  In  one 
respect  it  is  but  fair  to  point  out  that  he  has  been  at 
an  advantage.  The  story  of  the  Royal  Regiment  up 
to  Waterloo  last  lost  the  personal  note  and  is  for  the 
most  part  of  antiquarian  interest.  Colonel  Hime  dealt 
with  a  period  of  stagnation,  even  of  inanition,  and 
ably  as  he  has  told  his  tale  he  could  call  in  not  even 
the  semblance  of  a  fight  to  brighten  his  pages.  Forty 
years  of  peace  and  disuse  were  all  but  destroying  the 
weapons  forged  in  the  Peninsula,  and  all  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  record  the  process  of  destruction. 
It  has  fallen  to  Colonel  Jocelyn  to  show  the  practical 
results  of  former  folly,  and  the  actual  effect  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians.  The 
story  of  Sebastopol  is  enthralling  because  it  is  a  tale 
of  splendid  effort  and  self-sacrifice  to  save  an  all 
but  hopeless  situation.  Starving  soldiers  are  seen 
struggling  to  retrieve  the  stupidity  or  deliberate 
neglect  of  so-called  statesmen.  It  is  the  epic  of  the 
British  soldier  fighting  against  a  system  rather  than  an 
enemy  ;  but  pre-eminently  it  is  the  epic  of  the  Artillery, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Siege  Artillery.  To  some 
it  may  appear  when  they  first  glance  through  this 
thick  volume  that  the  siege  of  the  Russian  stronghold 
has  been  dealt  with  too  minutely  and  that  what 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  a  regiment  is  in  effect  the 
military  history  of  our  Crimean  War.  But  in  truth 
to  make  the  part  played  by  the  Artillery  in  the  great 
siege  intelligible  it  was  necessary  to  describe  the 
operations  in  considerable  detail,  and,  since  after  the 
Alma  had  been  fought  these  operations  were  practically 
confined  to  the  plateau,  the  history  of  the  Crimean  War 
is  to  a  great  extent  synonymous  with  that  of  the  Siege 
of  Sebastopol.  Many  writers  from  Kinglake  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  have  told  us  of  the  horrors  of  the  winter 
of  1854-55,  and  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  officers 
and  men  condemned  to  undergo  sufferings  wholly 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  had  a  little  commonsense 
and  forethought  governed  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. But  the  plain  tale  before  us,  told  in  language 
studiedly  temperate  and  restrained,  explaining  the 
technical  deficiencies  under  which  our  gunners  had  to 
meet  their  opponents,  will,  we  trust,  be  read  and  read 
again  bv  everyone,  civilian  or  soldier,  who  desires  to 
realise  what  war  demands  and  what  preparation  for 
war  means.  Politicians  should  study  it  if  they  would 
understand  what  the  country  and  their  countrymen 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  one-eyed  faddists  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  and  may  suffer  again,  though  the 
lessons  of  South  Africa  have  been  piled  on  those  of 
the  Crimea.  Statesmen  should  refresh  their  memories 
as  to  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  trusting  to 
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alliances  when  making  war,  and  will  draw  a  moral  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them  of  a  very  practical  kind. 
Soldiers  should  read  the  book  because  in  the  first  place 
it  supplies  them  with  a  compact  well-written  history  of 
the  struggle  in  the  Crimea  which  will  place  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  war  before  them  more  effectively  than  longer 
and  more  ambitious  works ;  and  secondly  for  the  sake 
of  the  bright  examples  of  warlike  vigour  and  manly 
courage  that  it  sets  before  them.  No  one  can  pick  it  up 
for.  ten  minutes  without  stumbling  on  some  feat  of  arms 
or  deed  of  personal  gallantry  such  as  will  make  him 
glow.  What  a  chasm  of  time  seems  to  separate  us 
from  the  Alma  and  Turner's  guns  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day,  from  Scarlett  and  the  Heavies,  from 
the  Light  Brigade,  from  the  soldiers  struggling 
in  the  fog  of  Inkerman,  from  the  two  heavy  guns  that 
turned  the  scale  then  !  Yet  are  there  men  still  on  the 
active  list  who  took  part  in  the  fighting — fighting 
where  personal  strength  and  readiness  and  pluck  were 
conspicuous,  where  Generals  still  could  lead  their  com- 
mands forward  by  voice  and  gesture,  when  the  personal 
factor  was  still  a  compelling  one.  It  is  from  the 
soldier's  point  of  view  that  the  tale  is  brilliant.  As 
regards  generalship  its  value  is  negative;  from  the 
statesman's  and  administrator's  aspect  it  is  simply  an 
indictment.  But  whatever  it  may  be  to  anyone  else,  to 
the  gunners  this  record  of  what  their  predecessors  did 
sixty  years  since  must  make  a  very  cherished  posses- 
sion. When  the  war  began  the  heads  of  the  Army 
neglected  them.  Lord  Hardinge  could  say  "  I  consider 
the  impossibility  of  Artillery  officers  being  employed  in 
the  highest  branches  of  the  service  not  only  prejudicial 
to  the  individual,  but  also  to  the  country  ".  Civilians 
were  better  judges  than  the  Horse  Guards.  When 
Mr.  Delane,  editor  of  the  "  Times  ",  saw  the  troops 
land  in  the  Crimea  he  remarked  that  the  batteries 
in  contrast  to  the  others  preserved  a  discipline 
"  which  enabled  them  to  turn  out  as  if  they  were 
on  Woolwich  Common  ".  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  our  Artillery  in  the  field  ",  said  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
day  welcomed  their  return  with  the  words  "  that 
noble  Artillery  ".  We  can  therefore  honestly  welcome 
and  commend  a  book  which  is  of  so  wide  an  interest 
and  appeals  to  so  large  an  audience,  and  Colonel 
Jpcelyn  and  Colonel  Hime,  who,  we  are  told  by  the 
author,  with  excellent  good  taste,  have  had  a  large  share 
in  its  production,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  their  labours,  which,  however  congenial,  must  have 
made  heavy  demands  on  their  time  and  patience. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Reward  of  Virtue."   By  Amber  Reeves.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

For  a  change  we  arc  "dad  to  have  a  study  of 
feminality  which  is  not  worshipful.  "  Girls  ",  said 
Mrs.  Baker,  congratulating  herself  that  her  baby  was 
a  daughter,  "  are  so  much  easier  " — meaning  easier  to 
bring  up.  Accordingly  Evelyn  Baker  was  brought  up 
with  the  best  intentions  and  in  time  duly  married  by 
her  mother  to  Mr.  Day,  an  excellent  man — but  alas  ! 
for  good  intentions.  I  he  Bakers  were  well-to-do 
business  people.  1  here  are  no  material  misfortunes  in 
the  book  :  only  a  strong  sense  of  the  infinite  capacity  of 
ordinary  mortals  for  mutual  misunderstanding.  Nature 
seen  through  a  temperament  is  the  tag  that  <x  <  urs  to 
one  after  reading  this  novel.  Evelyn,  Mis.  Baker, 
"  Daddy  ",  and  Mr.  Day  are  nature  discerned  very 
minutely  ;  and  even  if  one  happens  not  to  be  in  the  mood 
to  ^  sympathise  with  the  author's  "mostly  fools" 
attitude  towards  this  material,  it  is  impossible,  to  deny 
that  it  is  used  with  great  skill  to  give  point  to  that  view 
of  humanitv.  You  may  smile  with  the  writer's  mild 
cynicism  or  not  ;  at  any  rate  it  strikes  an  individual  note. 
"  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  boy  ",  said  the 
futile  Evelyn  when  her  baby  arrived,  echoing  her 
mother's  remark  on  the  first  page,  "  girl  .  .ire  so  mu<  li 
easier".  So  the  wheel  <omes  fuIU  in  Ic  and  we  end 
precisely  where  we  started. 


"Bubble  Fortune:   a   Story  of  1720."    By  Gilbert 
Sheldon.    London:  Dent.    1911.  6s. 

The  Jacobite  adventures  of  Joan  Trevillian,  attempt- 
ing in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy  to  carry  treasure  to  the 
King  over  the  water,  are  effective  in  a  theatrical  way. 
Apart  from  the  misuse  of  the  word  as  applied  to  her,  the 
Sallee  rover  which  Joan's  vessel  shakes  off,  not  very 
convincingly,  on  the  Cornish  coast  is  the  merest  episode 
in  the  tale.  But  the  pirate  supplies  a  picturesque  sensa- 
tion, and  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  before  she  appears 
we  should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  to  find  her 
lurking  behind  Scilly.  The  author  deals  quite  vigor- 
ously in  hairbreadth  escapes  and  swashbuckling  and 
intrigue,  but  we  hope  that  before  writing  another 
"buccaneer"  story  he  will  equip  himself  with  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  nautical  matters. 
The  names  of  ships  are  not  and  never  were  inscribed 
upon  their  sternposts,  and  although  to  muffle  the  sound 
of  oars  by  wrapping  up  their  blades  is  creditable  to 
Mr.  Sheldon's  invention,  we  think  something  done  to 
the  rowlocks  might  have  been  more  efficacious  and 
usual. 

"Ordeal  by  Marriage."     By  Conway  Vere.  London: 
Murray  and'Evenden.    1911.  6s. 

Helen  was  governess  to  the  two  small  girls  of  the 
Beaufort  family,  their  elder  brothers  being  Leslie 
(villain)  and  Dick  (hero).  The  latter  was  a  romantic 
Arthurian  knight  of  modern  times,  and  had  vowed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  Alys  (heroine),  when  he  found 
himself  forced  by  his  ideals  to  espouse  Helen,  whom  his 
brother  Leslie  had  seduced  and  abandoned.  The  next 
stage  is  the  menage  a  trois  of  Dick,  Helen,  and  the 
Child  (Leslie's,  nobly  adopted  by  Dick).  Enter  Hugh, 
to  make  love  to  Helen.  Discovery  of  her  guilt  by  Dick  ; 
noble  recriminations,  for  which  compare  "  Guinevere  ". 
Conversion  of  Helen.  Return  of  'Leslie.  Further  com- 
plications, all  unnatural.  The  knot  is  finally  cut, 
apparently  to  the  author's  satisfaction,  by  the  suicide 
of  Helen,  who  brings  about  her  death  by  concealing 
appendicitis.    A  hollow,  shallow  book. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Life  of  Napoleon."    By  Arthur  Hassall.    London  :  Methuen. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  from  Toulon  to  St.  Helena  is 
related  by  Mr.  Hassall  in  a  highly  condensed  form;  the 
political  aspect  almost  exclusively  being  considered,  and  the 
military  side  being  reduced  to  its  lowest  term.  A  Life  of 
Napoleon  it  hardly  is;  if  biography  is  expected  to  present 
cha racier  and  personality,  and  reproduce  a  man  as  a  human 
being  in  human  relations.  Until  Mr.  Hassall  comes  to 
St.  Helena  he  nearly  as  completely  as  it  could  be  done  omits 
everything  personal  about  Napoleon.  Napoleon's  ambitious 
f I <  ^. i 1  j -  t<>  rum  tie-  I'ril  Mi,  ami  his  dp  . tins  of  Kastern  domin- 
ion, are  almost  our  only  contact  with  him  as  something  other 
than  the  symbolic  figure  of  revolution.  Josephine  and  Marie 
Louise  are  just  mentioned.  We  point  this  out  to  mark  how 
rigidly  Mr.  Hassall  has  drawn  bis  lines.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  such  a  vast  mass  of  material  into  a  volume  of  less 
than  three  hundred  pages  of  large  type  is  obvious;  and  the 
summary  of  such  an  event,  say,  as  the  secularisation  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  does  not  tend  to  lively  narrative;  and 
perhaps  in  the  end  it  is  left  obscure.  Mr.  Hassall's  Spaos 
w.is  precious,  and  yet  in  many  pages  he  is  rather  reckless 
of  it  ;  as  when  he  repeats  four  times  in  three  pages  that  the 
secularisation  of  the  Kmpirc  implied  the  loss  of  Austria's 
pre -eminence  to  Germany.  The  two  lending  views  of  the 
book  are,  that  u])  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon  wns  a 
benefici  al  scourer  to  feudal  K u rope  ;  after  Tilsit,  that  lit* 
sacrificed  Franc-  to  s.llisli  and  impossible  ambitions  and 
by  them  brought  himself  to  ruin;  and  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Knat  was  the  ulterior  object  of  his  projected  coii.picst 

of  Klirope. 

"Egyptian    Acithnticl."      By  Renrf  Franoii.      London:  Seeker. 

1911.    7s,  6d.  net. 

This  )«  not.  In  any  senso  a  forrruil  Itvdj  of  Egyptian  IX& 
lie  author  is  ..ne  who  bus  travelled  int..  Kgypl  ,  who  has 
pnimed  l,.  f,,ie  th*<  monument*  and  temple*;  nnd  hn*  liberally 
yielded  t«  his  emotions.  These  emotions  nr.-  very  natural  In 
one  who  undoubtedly  is  sccessfbls  to  the  SMthetie  appeal ; 

and  they  nr.-  a  creditable  wifn<>««  to  bis  t,i«te  nnd  right  feel 
ing.    But  w  are  t<*>  often  reminded  of  HainM'*<  nn«wi  r  to 
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Polonium,  who  ,i-K,(l  liim  :  "  What  <lo  you  read,  my  lord?  " 
"  W.n-ds,  words,  words."    Thus  wt>  read  of  sunsets  "that  "  In 

Europe  tin-  col  -s  are  either  entirely  lacking,  or  else-  lai<l 

on  in  great,  vivid  splashes  of  trumpet-herald  red,  ot  high, 
Clftrion-eehoiiig  orange,  of  massive  drum-thudding  hrown  and 
slow-sounding  purple  .  .  .  ".  In  spite  of  this  we  have  read 
many  of  the  writer's  pages  with  some  pleasure.  His  admira- 
tion of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Egyptian  art  rings  frank 
and  true.  If  he  were  a  little  less  drunk  with  words,  and  a 
little  more  strict  in  Ins  terms  when  nearing  the  dillicult 
places  <>f  criticism,  his  book  would  be  even  of  some  import- 
ance. 

"A  Little  History  of  Music."    By  Annette  Hullah.  London: 
Arnold.    5s.  net. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  a  Bach  harpsichord  suite  and  a 
Beethoven  pianoforte  sonata,  he  or  she  will  certainly 
repel  with  haughty  scorn  any  attempt  to  teach  it  anything 
of  the  history  of  music  through  the  antiquated  medium  of 
baby-language.  The  infantile  minds  of  a  past  generation 
may  have  been  coaxed  or  coerced  into  enduring  such 
an  indignity  ;  but  we  are  doubtful,  and  most  emphatically  no 
juvenile  of  to-day  would.  To  begin  with,  then,  in  the  jargon 
she  adopts  M  iss  Hullah  has  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Secondly, 
apart  from  this,  her  book  is  no+  worth  reading:  in 
elementary  matters  she  is  frequently  wrong. 

"Causeries  on  English  Pewter."    By  A.  de  Navarro.  London: 
"Country  Life"  and  George  Newne3.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

Since  the  exhibition  of  pewter  at  Clifford's  Inn  Hall  and 
publication  of  Mr.  Masse's  book  on  pewter  plate,  collectors 
have  been  busy  looking  for  such  relics  as  may  have  escaped 
the  melting-pot.  Kitchen  stuff  which  might  have  brought  a 
few  pence  ten  years  ago  can  command  as  many  shillings 
to-day,  and,  as  pewter  is  very  easy  to  forge,  faked  antiques 
are  on  the  market  in  large  quantity,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
find  a  ready  market.  There  is  no  need  to  introduce  readers 
of  "  Country  Life  "  to  Mr.  de  Navarro,  for  they  will 
recognise  most  of  the  illustrations  in  his  book  on  English 
pewter  as  old  friends,  and  the  "  Causeries  "—what  Ts  a 
"  Causerie  "  ?— consist  of  contributions  to  that  periodical 
extending  over  some  years.  The  plates  show  good  solid 
examples  of  the  pewterer's  craft,  but  the  wooden  trenchers 
and  salts  seem  out  of  place  amongst  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  them  out.  We  notice  Mr.  de  Navarro 
gives  a  new  description  of  the  interesting  piece  exhibited  in 
Plate  X  ;  in  "  Country  Life",  22  October  1904,  it  figures  as 
an  "inkstand"  (French),  seventeenth  century;  it  is  now 
stated  to  be  a  "  Chrismatory  in  the  shape  of  a  Reliquary." 

"The  Sport  of  Shooting."     By  Owen  Jones.    London:  Arnold. 
1911.    10s.  6d. 

The  gentleman-keeper  has  had  a  short  and  sharp  vogue  ; 
and  his  emergence  has  had  .it  least  this  advantage,  that  one 
or  two  good  books  have  been  written.    No  cno  has  such  an 
opportunity  of  learning  wood-lore  as  the  keeper  and  the 
poacher;  and  both  are  unlikely  to  put  their  experience  on 
paper.    In  his  latest  book  Mr.  Owen  Jones  spreads  his  ex- 
perience more  thinly  and   writes   with   more  pretentious 
egotism.    But  out  of   a   great  deal  of  talk,    that  lacks 
both  charm  and   use,    emerge   quite  a   number   of  good 
hints,  especially  for  the  young  sportsman.    As  loader  and 
keeper  his  coach  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  noting 
the  errors  of  the  indifferent  shot  ;  and  though  there  is  nothing 
which  would  be  of  much  use  or  interest  to  those  who  have 
reached  a  fair  pitch  of  excellence,  the  hints,  which  are  simple 
and  genuine,  should  be  invaluable  to  beginners.    They  issue 
from  the  real  personal  experience  of  a  genuine  enthusiast. 
The  last  eight  chapters  are  a  hotch-potch  of  gossip  and  hints, 
OB    su  'h  mixed    subjects   as   tipping,    training  retrievers, 
netting  rabbits,  dealing  with  poaching  dogs.    It  will  ease 
the  minds  of  some  sportsmen  to  know  that  "  tips  "  are  much 
smaller  than  they  are  usually  thought  to  be.    One  is  glad 
to  see  the  idea  discouraged  that  the  size  of  the  tip  should  be 
strictly  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  bag. 


For  this  Week's  Rooks  see  page  58. 
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'An  honest  tale  speeds  best, 
Being  plainly  told." 

-KING  RICHARD  III. 
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Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  ao  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S. W. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 
Circulating  Library  is  Now 
Open  to  the   General  Public. 

TERMS  &  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 
376  to  384  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Sxecutors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Hooks,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,   FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    KOOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  roods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  h-,tut."i  and  Town  l'ro|vrties  and  Sales  on  Ownrrs'  pir,  . 
in  all  parts  of  the  Unil-  d  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
y-ar  Larpr  Funds  available  tor  Mortga^s.  Valuations  (or  F.sUte  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stoc  k  and  Tmil,er  Sales.  ManOfsMOl  01  I  riut 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO  S  LIST. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.     8vo.  IOs.  net. 


THE  PERSIAN  QUESTION. 

The  Glory  of  the  Shia  World. 

By  Major  P.  M.  SYKES,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.  With  many 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  4  Coloured  Reproductions 

of  Persian  Paintings.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

Liverpool  Post. — "  There  have  not  been  wanting  instances 
in  which  authors  have  been  so  enamoured  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  East,  and  possessed  of  such  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Sanscrit  poetry  and  philosophy  that  their  original 
work  has  deceived  experts,  who  have  believed  it  to  be  the 
translation  of  some  Eastern  classic.  In  '  The  Glory  of  the 
Shia  World  '  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  Persian." 


Floreat     Etona:     anecdotes  and 

MEMORIES  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  RALPH 
NEVILL.  With  many  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  15s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

The   Future  of  England.    By  the 

Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

Seems  So  !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


Ancient     Hunters     and  their 
Modern  Representatives.  By 

W.  J.  SOLLAS,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  12s.  net. 

Country  Life. —  "Deals  with  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  the  author,  in  addition  to  precise  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, possesses  a  width  of  view  and  lucidity  of  style  that 
gives  his  book  all  the  charm  of  a  romance,  and  this  charm 
is  deepened  by  the  melancholy  realism  of  the  story." 


The   Centaur.    By  Algernon  black- 
wood,  Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &c.  6s. 

The  Healer.     By  ROBERT  HERRICK,  Author 
of  "  Together,"  &c.  6s. 

The  Standard. — "  A  fine  book  ;  the  best  book  that 
Dr.  Herrick  has  so  far  given  us." 


The  Modern  Prison  Curriculum 

A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  OUR  PENAL  SYSTEM. 

By  R.  F.  QUINTON,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  , 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

All  who  love  gossip  about  old-world  travel,  water- 
ways, gardens,    fashions,    and   sport   should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blexnerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

A  delightful  gift-book.  The  New  Edition  in  all 
except  the  cover  is  practically  identical  with  the  old, 
and  is  one-third  the  price. 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3  s.  1 06.  post  free. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia  (Rafael  Sabatini).  Stanley  Paul.  16*. 
net. 

Napoleon  and  King  Marat  (Albert  Espitalior).    Lane.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

Fiction. 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself  (Herbert  L.  Vahey) ;  The  Red  Fleur- 
de  l.vs  (May  Wynne);  Two  Worlds  (Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew 
C.  P.  Haggard);  The  Activities  of  Lavie  .Tutt  (Marguerite 
and  ATmiger  Barclay) ;  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm 
(Archibald  Marshall).    Stanley  Paul.    6*.  each. 

What  Diantha  Did  (Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman).  Fisher  Unwin. 
4*.  (x/-  net. 

The  House  of  Lisionan  (Miriam  Alexander).    Melrose.  6s. 
The  Frontier  (Maurice  Leblanc) ;  Men  and  Dreams  (Mary  E. 

Mann).    Mills  &  Boon.    6s.  each. 
In  a  Cottage  Hospital  (George  Trelawney) ;  A  Giver  in  Secret 

(Thomas  Cobb).    Laurie.    2s.  net  each. 
A  Fool  to  Fame  (J.  E.  Harold  Terry) ;  A  Glorious  Lie  (Dorothea 

Gerard) ;  At  the  Court  of  II  Moro  (Louise  M.  Stacpoole 

Kenny) ;  The  Guerdon  of  Faith  (Mm.  Charles  Martin).  Long. 

6s.  each. 

Carnival  (Compton  Mackenzie).    Seeker.  6*. 

Dangerous  Dorothy    (Curtis  Yorke) ;  A  Three-Cornered  Duel 

(Beatrice  Kelston).    Long.    6s.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  Power  (Paul  Bertram).    Lane.  6s. 
Corporal  Violet  (L.  T.  Meade).    H odder  and  Stoughton.  6a. 

History  and  Arch.kology. 
The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican ;  or,  the  Favourites  of  the  Popes 

(Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport).    Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 
Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

(Morris  .Tastrow).    Putnam.    9.?.  net. 
The  British  Museum  :  Its  History  and  Treasures  (Henry  C. 

Shelley).    Pitman.    12*.  6d.  net. 
The  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Probus  (J.  H..  E.  Creee).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    5s.  net. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc., 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff ; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  pi 


ELEGANT 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Djep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 

ates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respect 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Lite  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 

ively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


SIMPLE  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Foroingbrioge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carelully  perusing  same. 

M  At  the  first  sij,'ht  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.     1  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

'/YoUrt  truly  (SgA)  (i.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The    first   volume   contains   two   lar^e    folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustration*  and  diagram*.      The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 
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possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work. 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 
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Mr.  K  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon  Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  : — "  Mr.  Wtlliam 
Wicherley,  F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-knoivn  authorities  in  the  rubber  ivorld.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a 
greater  authority  on  rubber  than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called  1  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber 
Growing,'  and  /  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and  pleasant  reading" 

THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 
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—Manuring. 
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IX.— Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X.— Trees  That  Count— Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species— A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots:  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII.— Interplanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca— Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier, 'Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo— Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis — Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands:  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates—  (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis— (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

XV.— Future  Prospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production— Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — ".There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says : — "  We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says: — "Every  Rubber  investof 

should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


Loudon  and  China  Telegraph  says: — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  . 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "  An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  4d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  In  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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THE 


RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;  Abroad,  8/8. 


Vol.  III.  of  the  RUBBER  WORLD,  containing  27  of  X.Y.Z.'s 
Estimates,  Now  Ready.  Price  5s.,  post  free  5s.  6d. ; 
Abroad,  post  free  6s. 


The  RUBBER  WORLD  is  the  completest  record  of  Plantation 
snd  Financial  Interests.  The  Volumes  make  invaluable  reference  books. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly, 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 
"Particularly  good."  —  Academy 


LONDON 


AND 
ENVII 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.  Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6/. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Bxmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Sc illy  Isles,  St.  ves,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  MInebead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare.  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crlccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Post  Jree  from  Darlington  &*  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BKENTANO'S. 

Tht  Resilway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM   STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  AdvertUIn*.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replie«  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meet*  all  tak 

Proprietor,  8.  AIREY. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal. 


NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL 
ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHAREHOLDERS  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1911,  will  beheld  in  the  Board  Room,  The  Corner  Housb, 
Johannesburg,  on  WEDNESDAY,  27th  March,  1912,  at  it  a.m.,  for  the 
following  business : 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Acc0unt 

for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  iqii,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Directors  and  Auditors. 

2.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  H.  Mosenthal  and 

F.  Eckstein,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election. 

3.  To  elect  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  &  Co.  and 

Mr.  Thomas  Douglas,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and 
to  fix  their  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 

4.  To  transact  general  business. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the  27th  March 
to  the  and  April,  1912,  both  days  inclusive. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  wishing  to  be 
represented  at  the  Meeting  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their 
option  produce  same,  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

(b)  At  the  London   Office  of  the  Company,  1   London   Wall  Buildings, 

London  Wall,  E.C.,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the 
holdingof  the  Meeting. 

(c)  At  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  £t  de  Mines,  20,  Rue  Taitbout, 

Paris,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

Ey  Order  of  the  Board, 

A.  MOIR, 

London  Office,  London  Secretary. 

No.  1,  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C., 
8th  January,  1912. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Masst^na  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS:  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEP.  LIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorothcenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vatcrnahm, 
Hauptpcrsoncnbahnhof.  HAMBURG:  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangcn.  HOMLiUKG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG: II.  Kuhlmann,  9  Leopolds!  ra-c.  STUTTGART: 
Konrad  Wittwcr,  llauplpersoncnbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Sccber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazionc  Centralc.  NAPLES  :  Delkcn  &  Rocliol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite).  ROME:  Luigl  Pialc,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN:  Cerallo  Maddalcnc,  I'iazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Fcstcrvrn  &  C'\,  Library  nnd  Kiosquci.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Navillc  ft  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pccolat.  LAUSANNE:  Tli.  Kouv.y,  Rue  dti  Hour*. 
LUCERNE:  A.  Gcbhardt,  Library.    MONTREUX  I  G  B. 

Falsi,  Library. 


Th.     Koussy,     Rue  Hu 
A.  Gcbhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX 
Faist,  Library.     ST.  MO  KIT/.  BAD  :  C. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Bcrndt,  Library. 


B. 


SPAIN    AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louh  Bcrgc,  7  K.wnbU  F.ntudii* 
A.  K.  Galvao,  18  l'rm,a  dc  I  crc  Ira. 

NORWAY   AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2  Slrandgadcn. 
U.  Narvessen,  2  ItCMtfasfsfsslasV 


LISBON 


CHRISTIANS  : 
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There  is  always  a  New 


MILLS  <S  BOON 
NOVEL 


OBSERVER    "Miss  Stevens  hag  really  leaped  to  the 
front  rank  among  writers  of  fiction." 

THE  LURE. 

By  E.   S.  STEVENS,     Author    of    "The  Veil"  and 
The  Mountain  of  God,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  lure  of  adventure,  the  lure  of  a  strong  and  unscrupulous 
personality,  and  the  lure  of  the  Dark  Continent,  play  their  parts 
in  this  story.  Anne,  the  woman  of  the  book,  conies  under  the 
influence  of  all  three,  to  learn  at  the  last  that  they  have  only 
enchained  her  imagination  and  not  her  heart.  A  great  part  of  this 
notable  novel  takes  place  in  the  less  known  parts  of  the  Soudan, 
where  the  main  actors  in  the  drama  meet  and  work  out  their 
destinies.  The  background  is  that  vast  land  of  the  elephant,  the 
crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus,  where  solitary  Englishmen  are 
loyally  serving  their  country  and  civilisation,  without  vainglory  or 
hope  of  reward.  "  The  Lure  "  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
novels  of  191 2. 

NOVELS  BY  E.  S.  STEVENS. 


THE  VEIL.    6s.  (Cloth.) 

Do.  Is.  (Paper.) 

THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  GOD.    6s.  (Cloth.) 

Do.  IS.  (Paper.)  Shortly. 

THE  EARTHEN  DRUM.    (Eastern  Stories.)  6s. 

MILLS  &  BOON  have  now  ready  four  Brilliant  General 
Literature  Volumes,  viz.  : 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  SONG. 

By  EMMA  ALBANI.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.—"  Herpleasant  volume  disarms  criticism  by  its  unfailing  charity, 
goodwill,  and  cheerfulness." 


SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  CALVERT. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  "  Charming." 
Morning  Post. — "  Agreeable  and  amusing." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  issued  for  some 
time."     ""  •   

MY  ITALIAN  YEAR. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  A  thoughtful,  knowledgeful  book." 
Daily  Mail. — "  Absorbingly  interesting.    .    .    .  Admirable." 


THE  WONDERFUL  WEALD  and 

The  Quest  of  the  Crock  of  Gold. 

By  ARTHUR  BECKETT.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — 11  A  charmingly  discursive,  gossipy  volume." 
Daily  Chronicle.  —  "A  vast  store  of  legends,  facts,  anecdotes,  and  customs 
of  the  Weald.  " 

Obserz'er. — 11  This  buoyant  and  charming  book.' 

Here  is  a  NOVEL  MILLS  &  BOON  IDEA. 

THE  GOLFER'S 
POCKET  TIP  BOOK. 

By  G.  D.  FOX  (Part  Author  of  "  The  6  H'cap  Golfer's 
Companion,"  2s.  6d.  net).  Containing  the  Revised  Rules 
of  Golf,  a  Chapter  on  Putting  by,  and  34  Illustrations  of, 
Jack  White,  Chart  of  Stroke  Allowances,  &C.  Pocket  size, 
leather,  5s.  net. 

Harry  Vardon  says:-"  It  is  a  very  handy  little  book." 

Morning  Post.  —  "Concise,  clear,  crisp,  brief  and  business-like,  worth  as  a 
teacher  half-a-dozen  ordinary  books." 

Manchester  Daily  Dispatch. — 

"  The  golfer  has  certain  human  qualities,  delighting  in  receiving  presents. 

And  1  have  found  the  very  thing  ! 

It  is  called  '  The  Golfer's  Pocket  Tip  Book.' " 

World  o/Gol/.— "The  text  book  de  luxe." 

Sporting  Lift.  — "  One  of  the  very  best  golfing  volumes  yet  published." 

I'niform  with  this  Volume  is  THE  MOTORIST'S 
POCKET  TIP  BOOK.  By  Geoffrey  Oseorn.  5s.  net. 
At  all  Booksellers. 


IN  response  to  repeated  applications,  MILLS  & 
BOON  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a 
preliminary  list  of  their  1912  Spring  Novels, 

which  include  some  remarkable  fiction. 
Get  all  these  books  definitely  on  your  library 

list.    If  you  do  not  read  these  novels  you 

will  be  missing  some  of  the  finest  fiction  of 

the  year. 

THE  LURE  E.  S.  Stevens 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  BRAHMA 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie 

THE  ROOM  IN  THE  TOWER  E.F.Benson 

A  BACHELOR'S  COMEDY   J.  E.  Buckrose 

THE  PALACE  OF  LOGS  Robert  Barr 

HIS  FIRST  OFFENCE     J.  Storer  Clouston 

MEN  AND  DREAMS  Mary  E.  Mann 

RUTH  OF  THE  ROWLDRICH 

Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench 

THE  PRELUDE  TO  ADVENTURE 

Hugh  Walpole 

ASHES  OF  INCENSE 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flame  " 

THE  MARK 

Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny 

SONS  OF  STATE  Winifred  Graham 

WHEN  GOD  LAUGHS  Jack  London 

THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  BLUE  EYES 

Lady  Troubridge 

THE  FRONTIER  Maurice  Leblanc 

ENTER  BRIDGET  Thomas  Cobb 

THE  WRITTEN  LAW 

Frances  G.  Knowles-Foster 
THE  PRINCE  AND  BETTY 

P.  G.  Wodehouse 
THE  SILVER  MEDALLION 

Percy  J.  Brebner 
ALIENS  NEAR  OF  KIN  N.  Vernon 

STORIES  WITHOUT  TEARS  Barry  Pain 
THE  BATTLE  (Illustrated) 

From  the  French  of  Claude  Farrere 
THE  PRINCE  Thomas  Metcalfe 

NIGHTS  AND  DAYS         Maude  Annesley 

A  FINE  VOLUME. 

THE  ENGLISH  COURT  in  Exile: 
JAMES  II.  AT  ST.  GERMAIN. 

By  MARION  and  EDWIN  SHARPE  GREW,  Authors 
of  "The  Court  of  William  III."  With  16  Illustrations. 
15s.  net. 

Truth. — "  Excellent.    .    .    .    picturesque  and  Impartial." 
Times.—  "  The  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grew  cannot  be  neglected.    They  are 
popular  and  yet  sincere  historians." 

Daily  Graphic.—"  Intimate  and  picturesque." 

Field. — "A  scholarly  and  original  production  based  on  sound  research,  skil- 
fully presented  and  well  written.    ...    an  absorbing  book." 
Daily  Mail. — 11  Told  in  a  delightfully  readable  style." 

C.  K.  S.  in  The  Sphere. — "  Admirable.    ...   a  very  genuine  contribution 

to  our  historical  libraries." 


MILLS  fi?  BOON,  Ltd.,  49  Rupert  St.,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  SroTTiswooDE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  OSce,  i*  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  13  January,  1912. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  Council  has  resolved  that  the 
Churchill-Redmond  meeting  shall  not  be  held  in  the 
Ulster  Hall.  Mr.  Churchill  chose  the  citadel  of  Irish 
loyalism  for  the  base  of  a  combined  attack  with  the 
Nationalist  leader  on  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
England.  This,  as  children  would  say,  was  simply  to 
dare  the  Ulster  Unionists  to  stop  him.  They,  of  course, 
refuse  to  be  dared.  Any  man  who  thus  sets  out  to 
brave  all  the  most  cherished  sentiments  and  associations 
of  his  opponents  must  expect  a  reception  warmer 
than  political.  Anyhow  Mr.  Churchill  is  going  to  get 
it.  We  are  frankly  glad.  This  is  no  time  for  correcti- 
tude  and  studied  moderation  ;  and  sermons  preached  to 
Ulster  on  that  text  just  now  arc  mere  waste.  The  air  of 
mystification  aboul  this  matter  annoys  some.  But 
would  not  the  Unionist  garrison  be  fools  indeed,  if  they 
apprised  the  invader  of  their  plan  beforehand? 

So  far  as  one  can  make  out— for  the  "  Times",  not 
very  kindly  to  its  readers,  prints  his  letters  in  type  that 
is  painful  to  read  Mr.  Dillon's  case  against  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  is  thai  Sir  Horace  has  broken  his  word  ol 
honour.  What  is  the  word  of  honour?  According  to 
Mr.  Dillon,  it  is  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  twenty-one 
years  ago  their  friendship  has  come  of  age — waited  on 
the  great  man  and  outlined  a  m  heme  for  improving 
farming  in  Ireland.  The  great  man  proceeded  to  crab 
it,  but  nobly  mentioned  that  so  long  ,IS  Sir  Horace  did 
not  run  it  on  political  lines  it  should  not  be  opposed. 
I  he  great  man  also  mentions  that  Sir  Horace  said  thai 
he  did  not  wish  to  run  it  on  political  lines,  and  that,  if 
anything,  he  rather  inclined  towards  Nationalist  ideas. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  memory 
Of  this  little  episode  may  differ  somewhat   from  Mr. 


Dillon's.  Yet,  even  assume  he  did  say  these  things  to 
the  great  man,  where  is  honour  broken? 

Because — or  if — Sir  Horace  Plunkett  twenty-one 
years  ago  said  to  Mr.  Dillon  that  he  was  not  going  to 
run  his  agricultural  schemes  for  Ireland  on  political 
fines,  there  is  no  breaking  of  honour,  if  later  he  does 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  that  active  part  is 
not  as  the  Nationalists  would  have  it.  In  truth  Mr. 
Dillon's  cry  about  honour  is  a  weak  and  futile  cry. 
It  is  worse — it  is  ridiculous.  It  seems  that  in  his  vanity 
Mr.  Dillon  supposed  twenty-one  years  ago  that  he  had 
Mr.  Plunkett  in  his  pocket.  But  a  year  or  two  later  he 
found  out  that  he  had  made  an  entire  mistake.  He 
awoke  to  discover  in  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  he  himself  admits 
woefully,  a  very  effective  politician  indeed — and  on  the 
wrong  side. 

Some  of  us  can  recall  Mr.  Plunkett  quite  well  at  the 
time,  or  soon  alter  the  time  about  which  Mr.  Dillon 
tells  his  terrific  secrets;  and  we  can  recall  that  he 
burned  then,  as  he  burns  now,  with  a  steady  lire  of 
patriotism.  It  is  a  fire  that  does  not  appear  much  at 
the  surface;  deep  fires  rarely  do;  but  it  has  never  died 
down.  The  enthusiasms  of  most  politicians  tend  to 
turn  to  ashes  after  twenty  years  or  so  largely  of  dis- 
appointment, or  at  least  of  hope  indefinitely  deferred. 
It  has  not  been  so  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  If  Mr. 
Dillon  will  go  to  the  Government  Froql  Bench,  be  will 
find  two  or  more  leading  men  there  who  can  tell  him — 
whether  they  will  is  another  thing  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  worked  wholly  to  the  good  of  Ireland. 

I  he  vulnerable  part  of  a  great  man  has  commonly 
been  the  heart,  when  a  woman  is  concerned,  but  with 
Mr.  Asquith  it  looks  more  like  the  heel.  The  pro- 
foundly serious  question,  or  the  excruciating  joke,  of 

whether  he  should  say  yes  to  the  women  or  no  to  the 
WOnten,  or  whether  he  should  gel  the  women  iheniscKes 

coupled  with  the  men    to  say  it  i<"  him  and  for 

themselves,  has  been  too  mix  h  for  this  man  who  de- 
ride! in  others — a  halting,  faltering  line.  So  he  has 
gone  to  the  Hotel  Igeia.  Whilst  he  is  there,  he  ought 
to  go  into  the  Palermo  Museum  and  studv  that  noble 
Creek  metope  in  u  hi.  Ii  \.  t;eon  is  represented  .is  being 
eaten  b\  his  own  hounds  set  on  by  the  woman. 
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Meanwhile  all  his  best  friends  in  the  press  at  home 
are  turning-  round  and  round — -many  limes  round,  after 
the  way  of  giddy  people — in  favour  of  the  only  way 
of  sparing  him  from  the  danger  of  saying  yes  or  no. 
The  '"Chronicle"  wavers,  the  "Westminster" 
capitulates  to  a  suggestion  which  a  little  while  ago  they 
found  to  be  simply  blasphemy.  Tin-  "  Westminster  " 
is  frankly  at  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  service;  we  suppose 
the  "  Daily  News  "  in  desperation  will  come  under  the 
banner  of  Mr.  Long.  When  party  newspapers  have  so 
little  to  hope  for,  and  nothing  at  all  to  fear,  from  their 
own  political  leaders,  what  is  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  throw  themselves  al  the  heads  of  the  leaders 
opposite?  Well,  one  has  heard  of  a  British  Govern- 
ment splitting  on  a  rock,  but  never  before  of  one  that 
split  upon  a  petticoat. 

Most  of-  the-  stories  told  of  Mr.  Labouchere  were 
inyented  in  the  Lobby  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
elsewhere.  Hut  there  was  one  saying  of  his  that 
deserves  to  live.  "  I  don't  object  ",  he  said,  "  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  an  ace  up  his  sleeve  sometimes,  but 
I  objec't  to  his  assuming  that  Providence  put  it  there." 
Another  story  we  have  heard,  but  do  not  believe.  In  a 
railway  carriage  a  man  opposite  was  smoking  a  very 
bad  cigar.  If  annoyed  Labouchere,  who  begged  the 
loan  of-  it  for  a  moment  to  relight  his  own.  This  done, 
he,  flung  the  bad  cigar  out  of  the  window,  instantly 
apologised  for  his  absurd  mistake,  and  offered  to  the 
stranger  his  own  cigar-case.  Now  if  it  had  been  a 
cigarette  there  might  have  been  truth  in  the  story,  for 
Labouchere  almost  lived  bv  good  cigarettes  and  brilliant 
talk.  . 

A  true  story  is  that  when  he  was  asked  what  sort  of 
paper  he  was  going  to  found  after  leaving  Edmund 
Yates,  Labouchere  replied  "  another  and  a  better 
1  World  '  ".  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  brilliant 
journalist — perhaps  his  French  descent  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  though  that  is  going  somewhat  far 
back  !  We  remember  talking  with  Oscar  Wilde — 
Wilde  did  the  talking  chiefly — about  journalism.  He 
thought  his  brother,  Willie  Wilde,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant journalist  living,  and  gave  Labouchere  second 
place.  Willie  Wilde  was  extraordinarily  quick  and  in- 
ventive, but  he  had  nothing  like  the  knowledge  and  wit 
and  force  of  Labouchere.  The  Parliamentary  notes  in 
"  Truth  "  from  week  to  week,  and  the  slashing  per- 
sonal leaders,  were  the  best  Parliamentary  "  stuff  "  of 
the  time.  He  never  penned  a  dull  word  or  a  dead 
word.  Every  line  lived  its  day,  even  its  week.  Yates 
was  a  clever  man,  but  Labouchere  was  perhaps  twice  as 
clever.  But  he  did  not  invite  or  encourage  talent  or 
originality  in  his  paper  as  Yates  always  tried  to  do. 
Yates  was  more  generous  and  more  understanding  than 
Labouchere  in  literary  matters. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  till  he  met  Rhodes  in  the  South 
Africa  Committee  that  Mr.  Labouchere  ever  felt  really 
humbled  at  Westminster.  Rhodes,  who  appeared  bored 
and  testy  when  Mr.  Bigham,  a  political  friend,  was 
questioning  him,  woke  up  joyfully  when  Mr.  Labouchere 
took  him  in  hand.  "  I  read  '  Truth  '  ",  said  Rhodes 
pleasantly,  "to  see  my  own  faults."  A  titter  ran 
round  the  table.  Labouchere  was  not  a  vain  or  small 
enough  man  to  be  pleased  by  the  compliment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  confused  him  considerably.  The  whole 
manner  of  Rhodes,  impulsive,  eager,  rather  naive,  and 
out  of  all  keeping  with  the  true  Parliamentary  stvle,  was 
too  much  for  Labouchere.  He  hesitated,  he  fidgeted, 
and,  too  clearly,  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  to  get 
everything  from  Rhodes — he  got  nothing.  He  had 
bullied  Sir  Graham  Bower — a  vastly  different  matter  ! 
Labouchere  must  have  felt  that  whilst  he  was  ques- 
tioning Rhodes,  it  was  really  himself  under  fire — and 
the  fire  was  that  most  trying  of  all  the  ordeals — fire  of 
laughter. 

At  about  1890  and  1891  Labouchere  did  a  fatal  thing 
— he  took  himself  too  seriously.  He  starred  himself 
for  office.    The  office,  to  start  with,  was,  if  we  recol- 


lect aright,  to  be  the  Postmaster-Generalship,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  So  he  even  went  about  telling 
friends  what  he  w  as  going  to  do  when  the  next  Govern- 
ment was  in.  What  he  actually  did  was  to  engage  in 
a  heated  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Mai  joribanks  in  the  pages  of  "  Truth  " — in  which  there 
was  only  one  controversialist,  the  editor  of  "Truth" 
himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  Mr.  Marjoribanks  to  tell 
Mr.  Labouchere  very  delicately  why  Mr.  Labouchere 
could  not  be  in  the  Government  :  but,  to  assuage  the 
pain,  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  a  message  that  he  should 
always  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Labouchere's  kind  advice. 
Of  course  it  aggravated  instead  of  soothing  the  hurt. 

It  is  possible  to  be  merry  over  the  evicted  tenants 
of  Boxted.  Life,  said  Horace  Walpolc,  is  a  comedy 
for  the  man  who  thinks,  a  tragedy  for  the  man  who 
feels.  The  comedy  of  Boxted  is  obvious.  A  philan- 
thropist leaves  a  sum  of  money  with  the  idea  that  his 
trustees  will  bring  back  lo  the  land  a  few  of  those 
imaginary  thousands  of  townsmen  who  have  only  to 
be  given  a  cottage  and  a  holding1  to  become  healthy 
and  prosperous.  The  Salvation  Army  is  his  agent ; 
and  his  agent  builds  fifty  cottages,  and  puts  into  them 
fifty  happy  families.  Hut  there  is  a  time  of  reckoning, 
when  the  agent  comes  to  inspect  the  holdings  and  to 
div  ide  the  successes  from  the  failures  ;  whereupon  the 
failures  are  ordered  back  to  town.  But  they  refuse 
to  move.  At  that  point,  says  "  General  "  Booth,  "  I 
decided  that  the  law  must  come  in  and  help  me  to  get 
these  poor  misguided  fellows  out  ". 

These  "  poor  misguided  fellows  "  bring  us  to  the 
tragedy  of  Boxted,  the  hard  struggle  of  ignorant 
townsmen  with  the  soil.  Put  there  without  experi- 
ence, or  expert  advice,  their  operations  were  speedily 
"  the  laugh  of  the  countryside  ".  Mr.  Booth  account- 
ing for  the  failures  speaks  of  ill-health,  unsuitable 
wives,  indolence,  love  of  town  life,  etc.  He 
avoids  the  root  reason  of  all.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  farming  was  necessary,  either  in  the  men  them- 
selves, or  in  the  directors.  Mere  industry  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  small  holding  pay.  The  small 
holding  will  only  have  a  chance  of  success  when  the 
idea  is  thoroughly  broken  that  mere  returning  to  the 
land  is  salvation.  The  philanthropist,  seeking  for  his 
legatees'  salvation  in  the  land,  should  not  have  taken 
as  his  agent  a  body  w  hose  cock-sure  knowledge  is  of 
salvation  elsewhere. 

What  does  the  Persia  Committee  really  want? 
Russia  must  be  restrained  ;  the  weak  nation  must  be 
protected  ;  we  must  interfere  in  this  direction  and  that ; 
and,  apparently,  all  this  will  make  for  peace  and  friend- 
liness with  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Or  are  we  to  bluster, 
threatening  the  sword  which  shall  on  no  account  be 
drawn?  Has  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  reflected  that 
no  Government  worthy  of  respect  could  do  as  his  friends 
require  without  being  prepared  to  back  up  their  words 
with  arms?  These  foreign  politicians  of  the  Persia 
Committee  are  more  afraid  of  force  than  of  any  thing. 
The  only  kind  of  force  they  know  of  is  force  of  epithet. 

The  most  curious  remark  of  the  evening  came  from 
Professor  Browne  :  "  To  say  that  it  was  now  impossible 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Persia  was  a  confession  that 
we  were  degenerate  descendants  of  much  worthier 
ancestors  ".  A  remarkable  non  sequitur  !  The  de- 
generacy logically  pointed  at  in  the  confession  is  not 
a  degeneracy  of  Britons.  We  note  that  a  reference  to 
Russia's  Parliament  at  this  meeting  was  received  with 
cries  of  "  Shame  ".  Is  this  because  some  of  the  invita- 
tions for  the  coming  British  Parliamentary  visit  to 
S.  Petersburg  have  gone  astray?  The  real  reason,  we 
suspect,  is  that  the  Parliament  of  Russia  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful, as  Liberals  count  success,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Persia. 

Lord  Curzon  did  not  mean  it  ironically  we  are  sure, 
none  the  less  there  was  terrible  irony  in  his  warning- 
to  the  Geographical  Society  on  Monday  that  "  China 
was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  seen  as  a  growing. 
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pushing  and  ever  aggressive  power  ".  China  !  rent  in 
twain,  on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
fallen,  and  four  hundred  millions,  whose  only  idea  of 
government  and  their  country  has  been  their  Emperor, 
about  to  stake  all  on  the  desperate  throw  of  a 
Republic  !  Tibet  may  rest  in  peace.  Yet  Lord 
Cuczon  is  right.  A  Chinese  Republic  may  easily  be 
more  aggressive  than  the  Empire.  He  might  well 
regret  that  "our  action  or  inaction"  had  encouraged 
Chinese  self-assertion. 

The  armistice  in  China  has  again  been  extended.  Dr. 
Morrison,  in  the  "Times",  foretells  the  issue  within 
the  next  few  days  of  two  Edicts  whereby  the  Republic 
will  succeed  the  Monarchy  by  Imperial  will.  The 
Republic,  in  these  circumstances,  would  at  least  be  con- 
stitutionally born.  The  establishment  of  the  Republic 
would  be  entrusted  to  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  would  be 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  ;  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  retir- 
ing in  his  favour,  and  the  candidature  of  Yuan  being 
recognised  by  the  Republicans  at  Nanking.  The 
second  Edict  would  provide  for  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchus.  Yuan  was  on  his  way  from  an  audience  with 
the  Empress  Dowager  on  Tuesday  last — the  audience 
at  which  these  Edicts  were  probably  drawn  up — when 
the  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made. 

Election  honours  in  Germany  are  with  the  Centre. 
Five  years  ago  they  were  attacked  by  the  Government, 
but  they  came  back  to  Berlin  a  hundred  strong  as  usual. 
This  time  they  share  with  the  Government  the  odium 
of  the  financial  policy  which  has  made  the  previous 
supporters  of  the  Radical  left  vote  Socialist ;  but  they 
won  eighty-one  seats  outright  and  can  look  forward  to 
the  necessary  twenty  at  the  second  ballots.  The  Centre 
thus  finds  itself  more  firmly  established  than  ever  as  the 
one  real  Parliamentary  force  in  Germany.  It  has 
never  attempted  to  wrest  from  the  Conservatives  a 
share  of  the  great  administrative  posts,  but,  by  adroit 
use  of  its  Parliamentary  power,  it  has  made  itself 
indispensable  to  the  Government.  Moreover,  where 
it  exists  it  is  supreme,  excluding  the  Social  Democrats 
altogether.  Out  of  the  121  second  ballots  in  which 
the  Socialists  are  engaged,  there  are  only  twelve  in 
which  a  Centre  candidate  opposes  them. 

The  position  of  the  Government  is  that  it  can  rely 
upon  the  electorate  to  vote  straight  only  in  rural 
Prussia  and  in  the  Catholic  provinces.  In  all  the  non- 
Catholic  towns  the  Socialists  have  swept  the  board. 
They  have  won  the  bulk  ol  their  seats  from  Radical? 
and  National  Liberals,  and  the  Government  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  sorry.  For  the  whole  Left, 
Socialist  and  non-Socialist,  is  agreed  in  demanding  the 
Parliamentary  responsibility  of  Ministers,  a  thing  which 
the  nature  of  the  German  Government  forbids.  With  a 
hundred  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  many  more  denunciations  of  agrarian  officialism  by 
the  capitalists  of  the  Hansa  Bund. 

How  is  it  that  the  National  Liberals  have  done  so 
badly?  They  represent  Germany's  financiers,  manu- 
facturers, and  shippe  rs — men  whom  the  outside  world 
regards  with  respect — and  yet  they  have  only  managed 
to  win  four  seats  in  the  first  ballot.  They  fail  because 
the  big  parties  in  Germany  are  all  local,  springing  from 
Conditions  older  than  the  Empire,  while  the  National 
Liberals  have  ionic  into  being  thanks  to  the  impetus 
Which  Gorman  unity  gave  to  German  trade.  They 
are  thus  scattered  all  over  the  Empire,  and  even  when 
they  can  concentrate,  as  in  the  west  ends  of  the  big 
towns,  the)  arc  overwhelmed  by  the  labour  \ote.  I  heir 
one  hope  lay  in  combination  with  the  Radicals,  and  tins 
has  proved  impossible.  In  Germany,  as  in  England," 
the  Radicals  are  concerned  to  destroy,  whereas  the 
National  l.ibenls  want  to  reconstruct. 

'I  he  Government  cm  lean  on  the.  support  ol  land 
and  capital,  and  of  the  two  popular  parties,  one.  tlx 
Centre,  is  its  df.se  ally.  lint  the  fact  thai  .1  good 
third  of  the  electorate  lias  voted  S<*  ialist  is  serious. 
It  means  that  the  Government  is  nut  of  touch  w  ith  the 
masses  in  non-G.-itholi'    Germany.     Will  it  attempt  to 


win  them  over,  as  the  English  have  attempted  to  win 
over  their  Bengali  critics  in  India?  Probably  not. 
Germany  is  a  military  monarchy,  and  the  voter's 
business  is  to  do  what  he  is  told.  If  he  will 
not,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  deprived  of  his  vote 
than  to  induce  the  Government  to  change  its  ways. 
His  one  chance  lies  in  his  ability  to  submit  an  alterna- 
tive policy,  and  of  such  a  policy  there  is  no  prospect 
so  long  as  the  reforming  and  the  revolutionary 
Socialists  continue  at  daggers  drawn. 

M.  Poincare  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry  of 
stars.  On  the  Republican  stage  at  this  moment  there 
is  only  one  star  we  can  think  of  who  is  not  in  it.  But 
he  is  a  big  one  to  be  outside  the  constellation. 
M.  Clemenceau  may  not  have  wanted  office — we'ean  well 
believe  there  is  only  one  office  he  would  want,  or  indeed 
take — but  that  does  not  make  him  altogether  a  pleasant 
quantity  for  the  Ministry  to  have  on  the  edge  of  their 
system.  He  will  be  too  much  in  the  position  in  these 
days  of  the  lonely  nation  without  allies  described  by 
Sir  E.  Grey.  M.  Delcasse  returns  to  the  Navy,  and 
M.  Briand  comes  in  as  Minister  of  Justice.  M.  Mille- 
rand  is  Minister  for  War,  and  M.  Bourgeois  for  Labour. 
If  general  brilliancy  were  a  guarantee  of  a  Cabinet's  suc- 
cess, this  one  would  be  safe.  Unfortunately  too  much 
talent  seems  to  be  fatal  to  Ministries,  perhaps  even 
more  than  too  little. 

The  capture  by  Italian  torpedo-boats  of  the  French 
mail  steamer  "  Carthage  "  starts  an  intricate  problem 
of  international  law  rather  than  a  difficult  situation  in 
international  politics.  Aeroplanes  are  "conditional" 
contraband,  and  there  were  aeroplanes  on  the 
"  Carthage  ".  They  were  being  taken  over  for  MM. 
Aubre  and  Duval,  who  were  to  fly  at  a  meeting  in  Tunis. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  conspiracy  by  these  gentle- 
men to  get  their  machines  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  the  vessel  was  passing  between  neutral  ports.  The 
lawyers  are  therefore  doubtful  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  its  conduct  even  under  that  latest 
document  of  international  law — the  Declaration  of 
London. 

The  Territorial  force  is  valetudinarian  :  it  is  always 
feeling  its  own  pulse  and  wondering  why  it  is  not 
stronger.  One  of  these  pulse-feeling  conferences  was 
held  at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  Wednesday 
to  discuss  why  recruiting  flagged.  A  Lieut. -Colonel 
Johnson,  we  note,  attempted  a  sneer  at  "a  lot  of 
learned  professors  "  who  protested  against  Territorial 
manoeuvring  in  the  New  Forest  "  because  of  their  desire 
to  preserve  the  honey  buzzard  ".  The  idea  of  anyone 
caring  about  a  rare  bird  seemed  to  this  person,  and 
apparently  to  his  audience  (the  "Times"  reports 
"  laughter  "  after  the  remark  about  the  honey  buzzard), 
as  a  capital  joke.  At  any  rate  the  honey  buzzard  is  a 
genuine  and  beautiful  thing  worth  preserving  ;  not  a 
sham  like  the  Territorial  Army  these  people  arc  strug- 
gling so  frantically  to  preserve. 

A  misunderstanding  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
conferences  in  Manchester  led  to  the  belie!  in  many  of 
the  COtton  distric  ts  on  Wednesday  that  the  strike  was 
settled.  The  employers'  terms  win  to  put  off  the  non- 
unionist  question  for  six  months  :  Sir  George  Askwith 
in  the  meantime  to  propose  a  scheme  acceptable  if  pos- 
sible to  both  parties.  ||  it  proved  non-ai ',(  eptable, 
neither  side  was  to  take  any  a<  lion  involving  a  stoppage 

of  machinery  without  a  farther  six  months'  notice. 

What  happened  was  that  the  terms  were  handed  OVCI 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Textile  Trades  Association, 
whieh  was  to  meet  later.  If  the  terms  are  approved 
then  the  strike  will  be  <>\er  willingly  :  if  not  approved, 
1 1"  11  th^  question  will  be  w  hether  the  undoubted  distress 
and  the  <  old  weather  will  break  flown  the  in<  limit  ion 

to  fight. 

Minimum  wage  means  all  sorts  of  things,  but  for 
Something  Or  other  whieh  may  be  described  b\  that 
name  the  miners  have  voted  very  positively.  The 
majorit\  on  the  ballot  announced  at  the  eon b  1  em  e  II 
Birmingham  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  which  met  on 
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Thursday,  was  three  hundred  thousand  on  a  vote  of 
five  hundred  thousand  ;  which  gives  much  more  than 
the  required  proportion  for  the  authorisation  of  the 
notices  to  cease  work.  The  Miners'  Conference  will  for 
a  few  days  be  occupied  in  discussing  how  to  interpret 
this  voting,  and  whether  notices  shall  be  handed  in  to 
cease  work  which  would  take  effect  on  29  February 
next. 

The  challenge  to  the  mine  owners  seems  sharp  and 
defiant;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  notices 
ivill  be  served,  or  if  served  acted  on.  What  has  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  is  what 
is  a  minimum  wage,  and  can  it  be  proposed  in  a  form  to 
have  a  fair  chance  with  the  coal-masters.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  minimum  wage  ;  and  the  South  Wales 
miners  have  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the  employers  a 
form  of  it  which  has  embarrassed  the  Federation  in 
dealing  with  the  question  in  all  the  localities.  The 
Welsh  miners  arc  hot-heads,  and  the  Federation  had 
once  before  to  disown  them  over  the  Cambrian  mine 
strike.  To  cut  down  such  extravagant  demands  as 
theirs  to  a  possible  standard  will  be  the  Federation's 
task  in  the  interval. 

The  Irish  Players  have  been  arrested  in  Philadelphia. 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  ",  it  seems, 
is  an  immoral  play.  In  Dublin  and  New  York 
it  was  politics;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  morals — or  is  it 
politics  pretending  to  be  morals?  Political  feeling  as 
to  the  "  Playboy  "  is  just  intelligible.  The  Irish 
peasant,  say  the  Nationalist  politicians,  is,  as  an 
historical  and  political  figure,  sacrosanct.  He  is  our 
weapon  of  offence  against  the  oppressive  Saxon.  Synge, 
seeing  the  Irish  peasant  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet  of 
humour,  spoils  the  force  of  our  political  contention. 
We  want  the  peasant  to  be  viewed  as  a  figure  in  one  of 
our  touching  perorations  on  the  sorrows  of  Ireland. 
The  wrath  of  the  Gaelic  politicians  is  the  wrath  of  men 
deprived  of  an  argument. 

But  to  plead  morals  is  grotesque  ;  it  is  even  indecent 
in  a  country  where  execution  for  murder — for  which 
Christy  would  have  been  hanged — is  almost  unknown. 
(The  American  murderer  defeats  justice  either  by  being 
lynched,  or  by  a  trick  of  the  lawyers.)  But  we  have 
not  yet  touched  on  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all. 
These  Americans,  it  seems,  are  empty  of  humour. 
They  would  have  arrested  Burbage  and  his  fellows  for 
suggesting  through  Falstaff  that  it  was  no  sin  to  labour 
in  your  vocation.  Vet,  somehow,  this  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  countrymen  of  Mark  Twain 
or  Artemus  Ward. 

The  impudent  methods  of  Jewish-American  finance 
are  being  admirably  displayed  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Opera  House.  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  now 
threatening  to  close  it  unless  sufficient  support  (which 
only  a  little  while  ago  he  was  boasting  he  had  received) 
is  forthcoming.  London  will  receive  both  the  threat 
and  its  fulfilment  with  equanimity.  In  spite  of  the 
most  determined  efforts  to  work  the  social  machine  and 
of  the  most  barefaced  touting  in  the  principal  clubs, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  cannot  let  his  white  and  gold  boxes, 
and  nobody  except  himself  is  very  much  surprised. 

We  should  sympathise  more  readily  with  Mr. 
Hammerstein  (or  whoever  it  really  is  who  stands  to 
lose  the  money)  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  impertinence 
of  his  announcements  in  the  public  press.  He  has 
professed  to  be  interested  solely  in  art  and  not  to  care 
about  money ;  his  project  has  been  presented  as  a 
patronising  piece  of  philanthropy,  undertaken  to  teach 
benighted  London  what  opera  really  is.  Close  upon 
the  heels  of  this  comes  the  whine  of  not  receiving 
financial  support.  Like  most  such  schemes  floated  by 
Mr.  Hammerstein  and  others  of  his  race  and  kind,  the 
London  Opera  House  is  a  commercial  speculation,  and, 
we  should  imagine,  a  very  ill-advised  one.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  was 
willing  to  spend  ^350,000  in  order  to  learn  whether 
Londoners  really  wanted  opera  such  as  he  produces. 
He  could  have  learnt  it  any  time  for  sixpence 


AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  DEAL. 

WHATEVER  the  result  of  the  German  elections 
may  prove  to  be  alter  the  final  ballot,  they  will 
certainly  have  no  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
German  Government,  nor  w  ill  they  mitigate  the  deter- 
mination to  increase  the  armaments  of  the  country, 
naval  and  military.  Any  increase  on  the  naval  side 
we  shall  have  to  meet  in  due  course,  and  we  hope 
without  any  display  of  resentment.  But  so  far  as 
the  relations  between  the  two  nations  are  concerned, 
we  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  this  country  has  no  fixed  determination  to  be  mereh 
obstructive.  The  German  Government  w  ill  before  long 
take  occasion  to  make  the  experiment,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will  regard  the  matter  as  a  test  ques- 
tion. By  the  attitude  taken  up  in  reply  our  mutual 
relations  for  some  time  to  come  are  likely  to  be  defined. 

The  Portuguese  Government  is  at  the  present  time- 
more  than  usually  impecunious,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  are  prepared  to  take  money  down  for  some  of  their 
colonial  assets.  Some  at  least  of  these  possessions  art- 
very  valuable,  or  would  be  were  they  in  honest  and 
capable  hands.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  country 
would  never  let  any  such  exchange  take  place  without 
being  first  consulted.  It  is  also  certain  that  Agreements 
exist  with  Portugal  by  w  hich  the  prior  claims  of  certain 
Powers  to  rights  of  pre-emption  are  recognised.  This 
was  done  openly  in  the  case  of  Delagoa  Bay.  When 
the  agreement  to  refer  the  dispute  between  Portugal 
and  ourselves  to  the  French  President  w  as  made  in  1872 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  losing  party  should 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  the  successful 
litigant  ever  desired  to  get  rid  of  his  prize. 

It  has  also  been  recognised,  though  not  publicly,  that 
should  Portugal  desire  to  part  with  her  West  African 
possessions,  Germany  is  to  have  as  to  them  a  right  of 
pre-emption  similar  to  that  we  possess  as  to  Delagoa 
Bay.  The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when 
Portugal,  urgently  in  need  of  cash,  will  offer  Angola 
to  German  enterprise  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
There  may  be  some  haggling,  but  Germany  will  be 
prepared  to  pay  heavily,  for  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion is  very  rich  and  extensive.  Angola,  with  nearly 
1000  miles  of  coast  line,  has  an  area  of  about 
half  a  million  square  miles.  The  plains  bordering 
on  the  coast  are  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy,  but 
the  high  table-lands  of  the  interior  are  quite  fit  for 
white  men  to  inhabit.  Under  the  present  wretched 
regime  every  kind  of  corruption  and  misgovernment 
flourishes  ;  slavery  is  openly  practised,  and  so  far  as  the 
island  of  S.  Thome  is  concerned,  this  has  been  proved 
in  an  English  court  of  law.  (See  Cocoa  Press.)  The 
rich  and  abounding  resources  of  the  country — both 
mineral  and  vegetable — are  merely  tapped,  in  no  sense 
developed.  Here  then  is  a  field  to  w  hich  German  enter- 
prise may  devote  itself  and  find  a  place  in  the  sun  worth}' 
of  its  ambitions.  We  have  good  grounds  for  saying 
that  our  Foreign  Office  privately  intimated  that  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  rich  territory  by  Germany 
we  should  raise  no  objection.  Probably  it  was  with 
some  such  acquiescence  in  his  mind  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  spoke  of  offering  no  obstacle  to  German  expansion 
in  Africa.  We  may  assume  that  with  Angola  will  pass 
the  islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  though  they  now 
form  a  separate  province.  The  hideous  conditions 
under  w  hich  cocoa  is  now  produced  there  would  cease, 
and  no  one  should  be  more  pleased  than  the  eminent 
Radicals  who  thrive  in  this  country  on  its  manufacture. 
In  welcoming  German  dominion  in  these  regions  un- 
doubtedly the  Foreign  Secretary  would  soon  regain  the 
popularity  he  has  lost  in  those  philanthropic  circles  ! 

Germany  and  Portugal  then  may  soon  ask  for  our 
views  in  regular  diplomatic  form,  and  if  the  answer  is 
favourable,  tension  will  sensibly  relax,  and  the  King's 
visit  to  Berlin  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  If  we 
stiffly  decline  or  make  impossible  conditions,  which  is 
most  unlikely,  then  all  friends  of  peace  may  abandon 
the  situation  as  quite  hopeless.  Nevertheless  there  are 
certain  conditions,  vital  to  our  own  Empire,  which 
must  be  steadily  kept  in  view  before  we  consent.  No 
arrangement  will  be  of  any  use  which  bears  within  it 
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the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  Reasonable  and  far-seeing 
people  on  both  sides  must  be  satisfied. 

When  the  break-up  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  begins, 
it  will  go  on.  We  ought  at  once  to  make  sure  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  The  price  demanded  by  Portugal  is  ^"10,000,000, 
but  any  purchase  made  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
must  include  Beira  as  a  future,  if  not  immediate,  asset. 
For  two  reasons  it  would  be  much  better  to  acquire 
Delagoa  Bay  when  Germany  acquires  Angola.  It  would 
stop  the  Teutophobes  here  complaining  that  we  received 
nothing  and  it  would  prevent  future  difficulties  should 
Portugal,  for  some  reason  or  other  in  the  future,  decline 
to  sell  when  purchase  was  urgent  for  us.  Some  future 
adjustment  of  the  northern  part  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  may  well  be  made  with  Germany,  but  the  south- 
ern part,  as  far  as  and  including  Beira,  we  must  unhesi- 
tatingly and  without  any  possible  equivocation  ear-mark 
for  ourselves.  That  we  should  have  to  pay  ten  millions 
now  for  what  Lord  Granville  might  have  secured  for 
ten  thousand  or  thereabouts  is  the  interest  charged  bv 
Destiny  on  a  nation  for  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  feeble 
Foreign  Minister. 

Strategists  will  be  less  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Portuguese  Africa  than  in  that  of  the  islands.  Ger- 
many hankers  a^  er  the  Cape  Verde  group,  but  she 
clearly  understands  we  could  not  permit  her  to  settle 
there.  But  is  there  any  valid  objection  to  her  acquiring 
the  Azores,  if  we  can  buy  the  Cape  Yerde  islands  at  the 
same  time?  The  Azores  do  not  threaten  our  communi- 
cations as  do  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  they  would 
be  very  valuable  to  Germany  as  coaling  stations.  By 
acquiescing  in  arrangements  of  this  nature  we  should 
safeguard  ourselves  and  dissipate  the  charge  of  pur- 
suing a  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  There  must  be 
absolute  straightforwardness  as  to  what  is  vital  and 
what  is  not. 

The  German  problem  will  be  presented  to  us  shortly 
in  this  form,  and  on  our  solution  of  it  will  depend  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Germany  should 
understand,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  that  sabre-rattling 
or  press-attacks  on  our  officials  have  no  effect  here  ; 
they  only  spoil  the  market.  She  should  also  understand 
that  on  no  account  shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  France,  outside  our  contracts,  to 
serve  la  Revanche.  The  ground  thus  cleared,  we  believe 
a  sound  and  profitable  arrangement  may  be  made  on 
these  lines. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BELFAST. 

'I 'HIS  is  an  aggressive  title;  even  sanguinary 
*  perhaps.  But  it  is  not  mere  alarmism  on  our 
part  nor  rhetorical  flourish.  Without  pressing  the 
suggestion  to  its  literal  content,  we  designedly  take  a 
military  word,  for  a  military  term  is  more  justly  descrip- 
tive of  the  struggle  against  Home  Rule  than  any  purely 
political  one.  In  politics  proper  we  dislike  the  use  of 
military  figures  -speeches  tricked  out  with  martial 
tropes — they  show  a  misconception  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  more  or  less  encourage  a  wrong  temper. 
Politics  are  a  contest,  but  not  a  tight  ;  a  difference 
between  friends  not  enemies.  In  this  the  10111111011 
likening  of  politics  to  a  game  is  apt  ;  and  if  they  ran  be 
more  truthfully  likened  to  a  fight,  there  is  something 
very  wrong  souk  where.  \  state  can  hardly*  hold 
together — certainly  no  representative  system  can  work 
— if  the  parties  opposed  are  really  fighting  each  other, 
without  any  common  ground  of  purpose  and  personal 

regard.  On  the  other  hand,  this  common  ground  can- 
not be  it  either  party  begins  to  attack  what  has  been 
the  common  property  of  both,  or  adopts  methods  to 
gel  its  way  compatible  only  with  a  state  of  war.  In 
more  frivolous  language,  if  either  side  <  eases  to  play  the 
game,  then  a  state  of  war— acknowledged  or  not  does 
arise;  and  in  such  an  event  it  is  better  the  truth  should 
be  looked  in  the  face.  This,  we  hold,  is  the  state  of 
things  in   the  country    now.      For  a  long    time  the 

Government  lias  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  more 
than  political  intent,  it  has  been  using  the  convention 
of  rule  by  the  majority— though  nobody  in  his  senses 

supposes  there  is  any  presumption  ifrtt  the  majority  is 


either  more  right  or  more  powerful  than  the  minority — 
to  ruin  certain  classes  of  the  community  mainly  opposed 
to  the  Government  in  their  politics;  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  in  its  favour ;  to  alter 
fundamentally  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  illegitimate 
objects  they  try  to  attain  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  profess  to  draw  their  power.  They 
know  a  majority  of  the  people  would  not  support  a 
Home  Rule  Bill ;  therefore  they  have  altered  the  whole 
balance  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  get  it  done 
without  consulting  the  people.  This  is  not  honest 
politics,  and  these  are  not  political  methods.  It  is  fight- 
ing— getting  their  way  by  any  means  they  can,  fair  or 
not.  We  have  always  said  that  if  the  Government 
persist  in  going  on  this  tack,  they  will  provoke  other 
than  political  opposition.  It  is  neither  human  nature 
nor  human  reason  that  people  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  injured  if  they  have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  for 
the  sake  of  a  convention — the  convention  of  rule  by 
the  majority — which  their  would-be  oppressors  honour 
formally,  but  really  only  in  the  breach.  Home  Rule 
is  the  crux  at  this  moment.  You  refuse,  say  the 
Unionists,  to  consult  the  people  to  see  whether  you 
have  a  majority  for  Home  Rule.  Even  if  you  had,  it 
would  not  prove  you  were  right ;  we  might  still  be 
justified  in  resisting  by  force  ;  but  you  will  not  even  take 
the  people's  views.  In  these  circumstances  we  decline 
to  be  bound  by  political  conventions.  We  shall  oppose 
you  in  any  way  we  can.  If  nothing  else  serves,  we  shall 
resort  to  force. 

It  is  in  this  conception  of  the  situation  that  the  Ulster 
Unionists  are  preparing  to  prevent  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Devlin's  meeting  in  the  Ulster  Hall  on  8  February 
being  held.  This  is  but  an  incident — an  engagement 
— in.  a  war.  The  Ulster  Unionist  leaders  regard  the 
attempt  to  hold  this  meeting,  with  every  provocative 
character,  in  the  very  citadel  of  Irish  Unionism  and 
loyalty,  a  challenge  that  must  be  taken  up  at  all  costs. 
They  deem  it  wise  not  to  decline  an  action  but  to  fight. 
In  ordinary  politics  one  would  strongly  object  to  any 
such  action.  Xone  could  dislike  rowdiness  in  elections, 
the  refusal  to  let  politicians  speak,  the  breaking-up  of 
meetings,  more  heartily  than  we  do.  We  detest  the 
infusion  of  personal  attack  or  of  violence  of  any  kind 
into  party  politics  ;  but  this  is  more  than  politics,  and 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ulster 
Unionists  are  perfectly  right.  We  hope  they  will  not 
flinch,  but  go  through  with  their  resolve  and  prevent 
this  meeting  being  held.  It  will  bring  home  to  the 
Government  and  their  Nationalist  allies  that  they 
are  not  engaged  on  a  mere  political  project.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact;  they  do  not  want  to 
believe  it.  They  want  to  think  that  all  this  talk  of 
resistance  a  outrance  is  idle,  meaning  nothing.  This 
forcible  prevention  of  Mr.  Churchill's  meeting  may 
make  them  sec  truer.  It  will  certainly  make  some  of 
them  think.  \o  doubt  the  cue  will  be  first  to  treat  it 
as  not  serious,  a  mere  naughty  escapade.  When  that 
has  become  impossible,  Unionists  will  be  solemnly 
denounced  as  stirrers-up  of  civil  war.  Let  them  get 
one  step  further  and  realise  that  the  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  will  not  shrink  from  that  description,  and 
when  it  talks ot  fighting  means  it,  and  we  shall  have  got 
tf)  business.  The  Government  may  then  deem  it  better 
to  <  onsult  clisi  retion  and  the  countrv. 


MR.  LABOUCIIERE. 

T^IAV  nun,  who  have  occupied  no  official  position, 
A  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eve  as  Mr. 
Labotirhcre.  lie  was  indeed  .1  rare  Combination  of 
opposites.  belonging  by  birth  to  the  upper  1  lass,  .md 
inheriting  a  large  share  in  a  Lancashire  bank,  he  was 

an  irreclaimable  Bohemian  and  an  advanced  Radical. 

There  is  alwavs  something  attractive  about  a  man  who, 
having  been  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
drawing  /.'io,O00  a  year  Irom  bank  shares,  turns  his 
l>a<  k  upon  "  tin  p.  1  fumed  1  lumbers  of  tin-  great  ",  and 
>  hooses  to  li\e  v  itli  .i<  tot  s,  journalists,  and  republicans. 
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He  seems  to  have  a  leg  in  both  worlds,  and  while 
he  retails  to  mortals  the  scandal  of  Olympus,  he  is 
thought  to  speak  what  In-  knows.     If  to  this  mode  of 
life  such  a  man  add  the  fearless  denunciation,  by  tongue 
and  pen,  of  abuses  in  high  and  low  places,  the  attrac- 
tion becomes  influence  and  popularity.      Sir  Francis 
Burdett  played  this  game  very  well  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Mr.  I.aboucherc  played 
it  even  better  at  its  close,  for  he  did  not,  like  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  turn  'lory  in  his  old  age.     The  Laboueheres 
(whether  of  Huguenot  origin  or  not)  have  been  great 
people  in  the  high  finance  of  Amsterdam  and  in  society 
at  The  Hague  for  more  than  a  century,  and  are  still 
the  leading  house  of  bankers  and  financiers  in  Holland. 
The    late    member    for    Northampton   eschewed  the 
national  and  family  trade  of  banking  (except  as  a  share- 
bolder),  and  began  life  in  the  diplomatic  service,  where 
be  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Foreign  Office.  For 
Henry  Labouchcre  was  a  born  rebel  ;  he  could  no  more 
help  being  an  Ishmael  than  he  could  help  his  decidedly 
Dutch  physiognomy.     His  mind  was  of  that  irreverent, 
inquiring  order,  which  takes  nothing  for  granted,  and 
frequently  assumes  that  everything  established  is  an 
imposture.    The  exposure  of  humbugs  and  swindlers 
in  all  walks  became  the  passion  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
life,  and  he  undoubtedly  rendered  very  great  service 
to  society,  at  considerable  personal  expense.    There  was 
not  a  begging-letter  writer,  or  a  bucket-shop  keeper,  or 
an  extortionate  moneylender,  or  a  religious  quack,  or  a 
fraudulent    company    promoter,    or    a    purveyor  of 
obscenity  in  any  guise,  who  did  not  await  the  weekly 
issue  of  "  Truth  "  with  rage  and  trembling.    As  an 
exposer  of  fraud  Mr.  Labouchere  must  have  disbursed 
large  sums,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  circulation  of 
his  paper  recouped  him.     But  innumerable  libel  actions 
are  not  defended  for  nothing,  and  there  must  have  been 
a  large  detective  staff,  for  information,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury once  said  of  our  secret  service  fund,  is  entirely  a 
question  of  money.    Xor  should  it  be  forgotten  in  an 
enumeration  of  his  services  to  the  public,  that  we  owe  it 
to  Mr.  Labouchere  that  Constitution  Hill  is  now  a  public 
thoroughfare.     "  The  courage  of  the  man  ",  as  we  once 
heard  a  speaker  in  Hyde  Park  exclaim,  "  in  fighting 
the  Queen  and  all  the  big-wigs  to  open  Constitution 
Hill  !  "    We  are  not  aware  that  society  has  ever  shown 
the  smallest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Labouchere  :  but  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  "  tardy  bust  ",  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  not,  more  nostro,  raised  to  "buried  merit  ". 
Wften  we  turn  from  the  assailant  of  abuses  and  the 
terror  of  evil-doers    to   the   political  journalist  and 
member  of  Parliament,  the  record  is  blurred  by  extrava- 
gance and  rabid  partisanship.       It  is  impossible  that 
so  clear-headed  a  man  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
can  have  believed  all  that  he  used  to  say  and  write 
of  the  Tory  leaders.    He  once  accused  Lord  Salisbury 
of  helping  a  titled  criminal  to  escape  from  a  warrant, 
and  of  telling  a  lie  to  cover  his  connivance.     He  was, 
of  course,  instantly  suspended  by  the  Speaker,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  ebullition  was  calculated. 
This  was  not  the  only   time  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
offended  the  taste  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in 
1 88 1 ,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogv 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Labouchere's  attack  on  the 
policy  and  career  of  the  dead  statesman  was  drowned 
by  murmurs  from  all  sides.    With  these  two  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Labouchere  managed  very  tactfully  to  assert 
the  most  violent  opinions  without  making  enemies  of 
his  brother  members.    There  are  many  journalists  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day,  some  of  whom  earn  their 
living  by  turning  their  colleagues  into  ridicule — a  gross 
abuse  of  the  freemasonry  of  Parliament.    Mr.  Labou- 
chere was  too  well-bred,  as  well  as  too  good-nat jred, 
to  make  this  mistake.    The  leaders  on  both  sides  Mr. 
Labouchere  considered  fair  game,  but  he  never  attacked 
private  members,   however  prominent  or  obnoxious. 
Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  had  a  weakness  for  repeat- 
ing  or    inventing    coarse   stories,    which   were  not 
always  amusing,   but  made  him  a  favourite  of  the 
smoking-room.    This  was  the  more  exasperating  as  he 
was  a  reallv  witty  man.    Most  of  his  good  sayings 
have  already  appeared  in  the  new  spapers,  but  we  have 


not  seen  the  following.  Lord  Taunton  was  his  uncle, 
and  someone,  w  ishing  to  be  agreeable,  said  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  I  have  just  heard  your  father  make  an 
admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords."  "  Really?  " 
said  Labouchere,  "  my  lather  has  been  dead  some 
years,  and  1  always  wondered  where  he  had  gone  to". 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  the  Christian 
member  for  .Northampton  "  made  no  effect  whatever. 
His  speeches  were  as  a  rule  merely  rechauffes  of  his 
articles  in  "  Truth  ",  delivered  in  a  languid  drawl  with 
the  aid  of  bits  of  paper,  which  he  dropped  one  by  one 
into  his  hat  after  use.  He  once  told  the  writer  that 
he  spoke  to  the  reporters,  and  regarded  his  fellow- 
members  as  rows  of  lay  figures.  "  Until  you  get  into 
that  frame  of  mind  ",  he  said  kindly  enough  to  a 
youngster  not  of  his  own  side,  "  you  w  ill  never  succeed 
in  politics  ".  But  it  was  with  a  stilo  in  his  hand,  and 
a  cigarette-holder  in  his  mouth  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
became  great.  The  editor  of  "  Truth  "  has  never  got 
credit  for  the  real  excellence  of  his  prose  style,  simply 
because  no  one  expects  to  meet  with  first-rate  English 
in  a  society  weekly.  Mr.  Labouchere  used  to  write  a 
great  deal  in  his  paper  twenty-five  years  ago,  some- 
times "  notes  "  and  sometimes  leaders.  Though  un- 
signed, his  "  copy  "  was  unmislakeabfe.  In  directness, 
in  simplicity,  in  terseness  of  wit  and  humour,  Mr. 
Labouchere's  prose  was  Voltairean  :  it  was  better  than 
Cobbett's,  for  that  great  master  of  journalism  spoiled 
his  effects  by  exaggeration  and  violent  vituperation. 
Good  writing  is  so  rare  in  the  English  press  that  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  these  articles  should  be  lost. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had  another  conspicuous  foible  :  in 
the  words  of  a  French  moralist,  "  il  faisait  une  fan- 
faronnade  des  vices,  dont  il  n'etait  pas  capable  ".  He 
took  so  low  a  view  of  his  fellows  that  out  of  mere 
good-fellowship  he  was  bound  to  make  himself  out  as 
bad  as  he  conceived  them  to  be,  or  rather  worse.  Once, 
after  a  rubber  was  over,  his  partner  pointed  out  that 
his  play,  though  successful,  was  extremely  risky,  as 
the  adversary  might  have  held  such-and-such  a  card. 
"  I  agree",  said  Labouchere,  "but  then  I  took  the 
precaution  of  looking  over  my  adversary's  hand  ". 
When  he  was  City  editor  of  the  "  World  "  (his  first 
essay  in  journalism),  he  tried  operating  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  to  help  his  speculation  would  write  up 
the  shares  of  which  he  was  a  bull,  and  write  down 
the  shares  of  which  he  was  a  bear.  After  he  was  caught 
at  these  manoeuvres  by  the  publication  of  some  letters 
never  intended  for  the  light  of  day,  Labouchere  blandly 
asked,  "  What  greater  proof  can  I  give  of  my  belief  in 
the  shares  I  write  up  than  buying  them?  Or  what 
stronger  evidence  can  there  be  of  my  disbelief  in  a  share 
than  my  selling  it?"  He  soon  gave  up  speculating, 
however,  being  much  too  clever  not  to  realise  that 
he  could  not  play  against  the  professional  financiers. 
In  the  Home  Rule  days,  between  1886  and  1895,  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  plunged  in  intrigue,  and  it  was  he  w  ho 
first  saw  through  Pigott,  and  induced  the  forger  to 
confess  to  Sir  George  Lewis  and  himself,  by  what  means 
is  not  yet  known.  What  is  almost  incredible,  but  is 
apparently  true,  is  that  this  clear-sighted  cynic,  this 
laughing  philosopher,  who  wrote  himself  down  an  un- 
principled trifler,  was  really  disappointed  because  Mr. 
Gladst*»e  did  not  ask  him  to  join  his  Cabinet  in  1892, 
and  genuinely  offended  because  he  was  not,  in  the 
alternative,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Washington  !  Such 
are  the  "  follies  of  the  wise  "  !  Labouchere  was  what 
our  neighbours  used  to  call  "  tres  fin  du  siecle  "  ;  he  was 
a  very  clever  and  amusing  personality,  whose  with- 
drawal from  politics  and  journalism  left  us  all  sadder 
men. 


COTTON"  AND  COAL. 

WHETHER  the  cotton  weavers  are  or  are  not  at 
their  looms  next  Monday  is  a  small  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  ultimate  end  of  those  able  and 
forceful  men  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  existing 
labour  trouble.  It  is  something  that  the  ordinary  man 
has  at  last  reached  the  stage  of  open  irritation  ;  that 
cotton  and  coal  for  the  moment  trouble  him.more  than 
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""  bringing  back  the  ashes  ".  He  may  take  it  into  his 
head  to  think,  and  a  little  hard  thinking  will  do  much 
to  clear  the  present  very  black  labour  outlook.  The 
Cotton  Unions  struck  merrily  without  thinking,  irre- 
sponsibly, and  deeming  that  the  employers  in  existing 
trade  conditions  would  be  forced  to  give  way.  Their 
strike  was  a  tactical  mistake,  and,  like  all  bluff,  highly 
dangerous.  They  struck  light-heartedly  ;  they  have 
been  locked  out  on  principle.  The  employers  had  no 
other  alternative,  and  the  clearer-headed  of  the  workers, 
after  a  few  days'  thinking,  quickly  realised  their 
mistake.  But  they  had  come  out,  and  go  back  they 
could  not  unless  their  faces  were  saved.  So  we  have 
the  six  months'  truce,  and  during  this  breathing  space 
the  workers  have  to  decide  whether  their  unions  are 
to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions 
or  as  the  cat's-paw  of  the  socialist  wing.  The  Lanca- 
shire worker  is  no  fool,  and  the  more  he  thinks  over  the 
situation  the  sooner  will  he  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  union  is  better  fitted  lor  raising  wages  than  for 
holding  meetings  to  learn  the  socialist  catechism.  Sir 
George  Askwith's  task  has  been  very  difficult.  Soothe 
wounded  pride  and  get  the  people  back  to  a  reason- 
able frame  of  mind — this  he  has  done.  The  rest 
of  the  settlement  must  be  left  to  the  trade  itself, 
and  we  firmly  believe  it  will  now  find  its  own 
salvation,  and  none  the  less  quickly  for  its  few  davs 
out.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  labour  unrest 
has  been  general,  and  in  almost  every  trade  an  explo- 
sion has  occurred.  Xo  sooner  have  the  railways  settled 
down  than  the  cotton  workers  go  out,  and  no  sooner 
are  the  cotton  workers  pacified  than  the  whole  mining 
world  votes  for  a  strike  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  useless  to  quote  long  lists  of  figures  which  prove 
that  the  best  of  the  miners  make  excellent  wages  ;  in 
the  labour  world  few  troubles  touch  the  best  men  ;  it 
is  the  average  or  indifferent  worker  who  feels  the  pinch. 
The  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  is  not  in  itself  un- 
reasonable. Men  have  to  live,  and  if  their  trade  cannot 
keep  them  then  their  country  must,  and  however  rigidlv 
orthodox  an  economist  may  be,  he  cannot  deny  that 
food  bought  with  wages  is  healthier  than  the  doles  of 
public  and  private  charity.  To  realise  this  is  practically 
to  understand  the  coal  trouble.  While  we  must  concede 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  with  it  must  go  the 
principle  of  labour  honestly  given.  The  collier's  job  is 
unpleasant  and  difficult ;  also  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
peculiar  in  being  co-operative.  Wages  depend  upon 
selling  prices,  and  selling  prices  upon  open  competition. 

The  crux  of  the  trouble  is,  granted  a  minimum  wage, 
to  eliminate  those  who  shirk  an  honest  day's  work.  The 
employers  not  unnaturally  fear  union  "  ca'  canny  " 
tricks,  and  the  colliers  what  they  term  "  speeding-up  ". 
The  nature  of  coal-getting  is  such  that  the  rigour  of  the 
work  varies  as  the  face  of  the  coal,  and  if  the  colliers 
insist  on  a  minimum  wage  they  must  in  equity  accept 
some  standard  of  labour  fixed  on  the  basis  of  coal 
actually  got  by  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  strike 
an  average  with  all  the  lower  factors  eliminated.  We 
believe  that  if  the  prin*  iple-  of  a  minimum  wage  were 
acrepted,  it  would  Ik-  possible  to  avoid  a  strike.  So 
long  as  open  Competition  rules  a  market  price,  wages 
must  remain  within  a  limit  which  allows  a  profit,  other- 
wise a  pit  must  <  lose  Is  it  impossible  for  coalowners 
and  colliers  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  basis  of  payment? 
Could  not  coal-getting  still  be  worked  on  its  present 
cooperative  basis  in  such  a  way  that  the  shirker  would 
be  punished  by  his  fellows,  and  if  he  still  refused  his 
fair  share  of  labour  be  driven  out  of  the  family?  Unfor- 
tunately the  socialist  element  in  South  Wales  compli- 
cates the  situation,  and  make  s  very  difficult  any  settle- 
ment. The  socialist  looks  upon  all  capital  as  a  theft 
from  labour,  and  aims  ordv  at  getting  back  what  he  calls 
his  own.  This  section  is  energetic,  w„  al,  anc]  able,  but, 
we  believe,  in  a  minority.  Willingness  to  negotiate 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  so-  ialist  us 
surely  as  unbending  opposition  establishes  his  position. 
Happily  signs  are  not  wanting  that  personal  feelings 
will  not  be  allowed  to  Override  a  growing  desire  for 
negotiation,  and  onCC  a  basis  for  conciliation  has  been 
reached  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  establish  1  COm« 


promise.  The  alternative  is  a  bitter  fight,  and  one 
which  certainly  must  involve  every  trade  in  the  country. 
For  ourselves  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  men's 
ballot  is  no  call  to  battle,  but  rather  a  strong  earnest 
that  the  conditions  of  their  labour  have  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  a  change  is  inevitable  and  must  be  faced. 


"ALL  THE  TALENTS"  IX  FRAXCE. 

\\J  E  cannot  expect  much  from  the  French  Chamber 
»  *  as  it  is  now  constituted.  It  represents  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  cannot  last  and  is  doomed  to  sure 
destruction.  France  has  groaned  long  enough  under 
that  system  of  electoral  corruption  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  "  scrutin  d'arrondissement  "  and  the  conse- 
quent predominance  of  individual  and  local  interests  over 
those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  at  the  last  General  Election  a  large  majority  of 
Deputies  were  returned  pledged  to  vote  for  "  scrutin 
de  liste  "  coupled  with  proportional  representation,  and 
until  this  reform  has  been  carried  into  practice  both 
the  Chamber  and  the  country  must  suffer  from  the 
continuance  of  a  system  which  precludes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Cabinet  in  touch  with  genuine  national 
sentiment  and  the  real  needs  of  the  country.  When, 
therefore,  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these 
limitations,  we  may  recognise  that  M.  Poincare  has 
made  the  best  use  of  the  materials  at  hand. 
He  could  not  form  a  Ministry  giving  expression  to 
his  own  individual  views  that  would  have  lasted 
a  week.  He  had  to  consider  what  was  the  constitution 
of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  and  that  that  majo- 
rity came  from  the  Left.  It  consisted  of  Radicals, 
Radical-Socialists,  and  Republicans  of  the  Left,  and 
therefore  the  Ministry  must  include  all  these  elements 
in  its  composition.  It  mattered  little  whether  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Cabinet  were  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  their  own  groups.  Men  of  all  parties  realised  that 
the  time  had  gone  by  when  France  could  be  satisfied 
with  the  weakness  or  vacillation  of  a  Monis  or  the 
corruption  of  a  Caillaux.  The  country  had  to  face  a 
crisis  which  might  have  vital  consequences  for  peace 
or  for  war,  and  every  Frenchman  realised  that  desperate 
diseases  required  desperate  remedies.  Still,  forms  had 
to  be  observed,  and  the  new  Ministry  had  to  be  at  least 
nominally  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
True,  it  was  some  time  since  M.  Briand  had  been  put 
down  as  the  member  of  any  particular  group  ;  but  he 
was  at  one  time  an  advanced  member  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  patty,  whilst,  although  disowned  by  many 
Socialists,  M.  Millerand  was  still  inscribed  as  a  member 
of  the  Socialist  group.  They  could  take  office  without 
in  any  way  compromising  the  Radical  character  of  the 
Government,  although  by  doing  so  they  might  pave  the 
way  for  that  transformation  in  the  character  of  the 
Chamber  which  must  follow  when  "  scrutin  de  liste 
takes  the  place  of  "  scrutin  d'arrondissement  ". 

M.  Raymond  Poincare  himself  belongs  to  the  "  Union 
Ri'publicainc  "  in  the  Senate,  and  has  not  therefore 
been  identified  lor  some  time  with  the  advanced  views 
of  the  Chamber.  He  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  great 
mathematician  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
He  has  been  himself  a  Cabinet  Minister  four  times 
already,  but  had  for  some  years  held  aloof  from  all 
political  combinations,  and  succeeded  in  retaining 
seat  on  the  fence  during  the  Dreyfus  controversy.  For 
this  reason  he  had  become  the  rising  hope  of  those 
Frenchmen   who  wished   to  emancipate  their  country 

from  political  corruption  and  religious  persecution.  It 

was  a  great  disappointment  therefore  for  his  admirers 
when  he  not  only  accepted  office  in  M.  Sarrien's  weak 
administration  six  years  ago,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  influenced  by  his  surroundings  as  to  introduce  a 
Budget  which  was  received  w  ith  applause  by  Kadi*  als 
and  Radical-Socialists.  Left  to  himself  be  has  the 
material  of  a  great  Prime  Minister,  but  he  is  constantly 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  is  out  of  toili  h  with  Radii  al 
opinion  and  must  there  fore  not  e>nly  apologise  foi  his 

own  moderation  but  lend  'he'  sanction  *>f  his  reputation 

to  a  policy  of  whi-h  he  thoroughly  elisappmves.     It  is 
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fortunate  for  France  that  his  natural  tendencies  are 
reinforced  by  two  men  who  are  haunted  by  no  such 
fears.  M.  Briand  is  not  only  to  be  Minister  of  Justice 
but  also  Vice-President  of  the  Cabinet,  and  will,  as 
such,  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  its  counsels. 
He  may  dismiss  all  fear  of  having  to  apologise  for  the 
moderation  of  his  earlier  years.  All  his  interest  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  if  he 
requires  forgiveness  it  is  for  his  attitude  first  as  a 
Socialist,  then  as  a  Radical-Socialist,  and  finally  as 
the  Rapporteur  of  anti-clerical  measures.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  his  evolution,  for  he 
could  certainly  have  retained  his  position  if  he  had  given 
the  Left  the  guarantees  they  required.  His  failure  to 
do  so  led  to  those  bitter  controversies  with  his  former 
(associates  which  induced  him  to  throw  up  ollice  in 
disgust,  and  it  is  unlikely  'that  these  extremely 
painful  reminiscences  have  had  time  to  be  obliterated 
from  his  memory.  He  would  hardly  have  entered  the 
Government  if  he  had  not  been  reinforced  by  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  has  returned  to  ollice  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  Minister  of  Labour,  after  having  held  much 
higher  ollice  in  the  old  days  before  his  health  broke 
down.  True,  he  was  once  a  militant  anti-clerical,  but 
it  is  said  that  his  views  have  had  time  to  mellow  since 
then,  and  he  has  certainly  shown  conspicuous  diplo- 
matic skill  as  representative  of  France  at  the  Hague 
Conference  and  as  President  of  that  Commission  of  the 
Senate  which  has  unveiled  the  turpitudes  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister.  It  remains  to.  be  seen  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  solve  the  questions  of  old-age  pensions, 
insurance  against  invalidity,  and  poor  law  reform, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  such  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  French  social  reformers.  M.  Alexandre 
Millerand,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  has  travelled  a 
long  way  since  the  days  when  he  argued  that  no  one 
could  be  a  genuine  Socialist  without  being  at  the  same 
time  a  Collectivism  He  learnt  much  as  the  Socialist 
hostage  in  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's  Ministry  of  Repub- 
lican Defence,  and  also  as  a  free-lance  ;  so  much  so  that 
he  is  now  thoroughly  out  of  touch  with  his  old  comrades. 
True,  he  gave  some  awkward  pledges  to  the  railway 
men  last  year  which  prevented  his  being  included  in 
M.  Briand's  second  Ministry,  but  his  great  capacity  for 
organisation  will  find  a  vent  in  the  Ministry  of  War, 
whose  surroundings  may  complete  his  alienation  from  his 
old  friends.  He  may  also  do  something  to  remedy  that 
condition  of  affairs  which  he  denounced  with  so  much 
eloquence  when  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuvc  exposed  the 
iniquity  of  the  "  fiches  ",  and  this  alone  ought  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  those  officers  whose  legitimate  promotion 
has  been  stayed  because  either  they  attend  to  their 
religious  duties  or  associate  with  those  who  do  so. 
M.  Delcasse  has  already  done  something  to  raise  the 
Navy  from  the  disorganisation  which  it  kept  as  a 
legacy  from  the  days  when  it  was  administered  by 
M.  Camille  Pellctan  ;  whilst  his  presence  in  the  Govern- 
ment gives  some  hopes  that  the  pledges  which  he  him- 
self gave  to  Spain  in  1902  and  again  in  1904  will  be 
faithfully  observed.  There  is,  however,  one  conspicu- 
ous blot  upon  the  Ministry.  M.  Poincare  could  not 
rely  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Radical-Socialist  group 
without  giving  them  some  guarantees  that  thev  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  manipulation  of  that  electoral  corrup- 
tion which  is  so  dear  to  the  Radical-Socialist  heart. 
Other  parties  might  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  general  good  of  the  country,  but  thev  were  deter- 
mined on  furthering  their  own  selfish  ends  by  insisting, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  bitterness,  on  keeping  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  all  its  control  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  therefore  stipu- 
lated that  one  of  their  own  men — M.  Steeg  should 

hold  this  portfolio.  They  may  possibly  be  disappointed 
in  their  hope  that  M.  Steeg  will  act  as  M.  Combes' 
watch-dog  at  the  Place  Beauveau,  for  in  one  respect 
he  differs  from  his  leader  in  being  a  strong  supporter  of 
proportional  representation,  and  has  at  times  shown  a 
breadth  of  view  unusual  in  his  own  partv. 

Will  this  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents'last,  and,  if  so, 
how  long  ?  Its  first  appearance  has  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  and  the  Minis- 


terial Declaration  has  been  adopted  with  almost  absolute 
unanimity  ;  hut  this  is  by  no  means  a  certain  augury 
for  the  future.  The  precedent  of  M.  Cambctta's  great 
Ministry  is  not  in  its  favour.  M.  Clemenceau  cannot 
be  trusted,  and  he  may  endeavour  to  wreck  this  Govern* 
ment  as  he  has  done  that  of  M.  Caillaux.  If  so,  we 
may  look  out  for  squalls,  as  M.  Clemenceau's  aversion 
from  ollice  at  the  present  moment  means  war.  The  best 
we  can  hope  is  that  M.  Poincare  and  his  Government 
may  devote  their  time  to  that  great  elec  toral  reform  to 
which  they  and  the  Chamber  are  pledged.  Thus  they 
pan  pave  the  way  for  that  gradual  and  peaceful  change 
by  which  alone  France  can  be  rescued  from  the  abyss 
of  corruption  into  which  she  has  been  plunged  by  the 
Radical-Socialist  party. 


MENE  :  TEKEL  :  PFRES. 

"E*IFTY  years  ago  Sherard  Osborn  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  when  an  Englishman  has  reasoned 
upon  any  Chinese  question,  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do — having  arrived  at  his  conclusion — is  to  say  :  "  But 
the  Fmperor,  Mandarins  and  Chinese  will  come  to  an 
exactly  opposite  conclusion  ".  Recent  events  in  China 
have  been  discussed  from  various  standpoints,  and 
various  conceivable  issues  have  been  suggested  ;  but  to 
no  European  assuredly  has  the  thought  suggested  itself 
of  a  Republic  created  by  Imperial  Edict.  It  is  an 
anti-climax,  if  one  wills,  to  the  attitude  of  haughty 
vanity  implied  in  the  assumption  of  heavenly  delega- 
tion by  which  foreigners  were  confronted  little  more 
than  a  generation  ago.  It  is  really,  one  knows,  a 
declaration  of  helplessness  :  the  dynasty  has  been  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  dismissal.  Yet  there  is  an 
element  of  dignity  in  the  withdrawal.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  dogma  that  the  earth  is  the  Emperor's  domain 
and  all  its  people  his  subjects,  was  held  in  China  as 
an  article  of  faith.  Well,  the  Emperor  will  now 
hand  over  his  authority  to  his  people  !  Dissatisfied 
with  their  republic,  the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  ;  and 
Samuel,  in  the  exercise  of  his  delegated  authority,  gave 
them  one.  The  Chinese  demand  a  republic,  and  the 
Emperor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  delegated  authority, 
decrees  one.  He  does  so  no  more  willingly,  doubtless, 
than  Samuel.  He  might,  with  equal  justice,  warn  them 
that  they  will  not  find  a  panacea  for  all  discomforts  in 
the  change.  But  they  will  it ;  and  Yuan  Shih-kai 
advises.    So  let  it  be  ! 

Various  reasons  have  combined,  probably,  to  influ- 
ence Yuan  in  his  decision.  Although  the  recent  Con- 
ference at  Shanghai  may  have  appeared  to  disclose 
irreconcilable  differences,  the  effect  may  have  been  to 
convince  him  that  the  determination  to  be  rid  of  the 
Manchus  could  be  resisted  only  by  armed  force  ;  and 
civil  war  with  its  inestimable  consequences  is  an  alterna- 
tive from  which  one  less  patriotic  than  Yuan  might 
shrink.  Without  yielding  his  own  opinion  ;  while  even 
retaining,  possibly,  a  belief  that  the  Imperial  tradition 
will  one  day  revive — he  may  well  be  persuaded  that 
the  urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  to  re-establish 
government — in  whatever  form  ;  to  gather  up  reins 
dangerously  near  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  driver. 
The  forces  on  either  side  are  not  apparently  ill-matched, 
and  the  honours  have,  so  far,  been  tolerably  even.  If 
the  Northern  troops  have  recovered  Hanyang — partly, 
it  is  alleged,  through  the  defection  of  the  Hunanese — 
the  Revolutionaries  have  taken  Nanking  with  its  tradi- 
tional prestige.  If  the  Northern  troops  are  better 
officered  and  disciplined,  the  Revolutionaries  are  increas- 
ing steadily  in  numbers,  and  are  despatching  large 
reinforcements  to  Wuchang,  while  marshalling  others 
destined  to  march,  if  necessary,  against  Peking.  But 
the  problem  before  a  statesman  is  less  the  issue  of  con- 
flict between  rival  armies  than  the  risk  of  social  disorder. 
Order  has  been  creditably  preserved  in  cities ;  but 
reports  from  widely  separate  regions  indicate  a  recru- 
descence outside  their  area  of  the  forces  of  disorder 
which  are  always  latent  and  which  are  dangerously 
likely  to  be  recruited  from  famine-stricken  regions 
whose  sufferings  have  been  obscured  by  the  political 
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crisis.  There  is,  too,  another  danger  which  neither 
side  can  afford  to  overlook.  The  Provincial  treasuries 
have  been  depleted  by  demands  from  Peking,  which 
has  squandered  in  twentieth-century  methods  of 
expenditure  money  collected  by  mediaeval  finance.  The 
funds  of  the  Revolutionaries,  too,  must  be  running 
short.  The  sources  of  revenue  available  to  either  must 
be  slight,  and  to  neither  will  anyone  lend.  The  army 
chests  must  be  nearly  empty,  and  unpaid  troops  may 
be  driven  to  loot..  Commerce  is  at  a  standstill. 
English  papers  may  congratulate  themselves  that 
"  exports  of  piece-goods  to  China,  during  October, 
show  an  advance  ".  All  exports  to  China  showed, 
according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  a  tendency 
to  increase  while  merchants  were  unconscious  of  the 
crisis  that  was  preparing.  But  to  merchants  in  China 
who  cannot  now  sell  those  goods  and  have  to  pay 
interest,  insurance,  and  current  charges  out  of  pocket, 
the  statistics  appear  less  gratifying.  And  what  is 
true  of  foreign  is  true  of  domestic  trade.  Both  are 
affected  not  only  by  political  uncertainty  but  by  grow- 
ing insecurity.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  North  China 
Herald  "  writes  that  the  rivers  which  supply  Canton 
with  firewood,  oil  and  rice  are  so  infested  with  pirates 
and  brigands  that  traffic  is  at  a  standstill  ;  so  that, 
though  there  is  plenty  in  the  country,  the  people  have 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  food.  The  case  is  extreme 
— piracy  on  the  waters  round  Canton  is  always  a  ques- 
tion of  degree ;  but  brigandage  and  disorder  are 
evidently  rife.  A  letter  from  Kweichow  speaks  of 
alarm  on  account  of  robbers  against  whom  the  gentry 
and  local  bodies  are  banding  themselves,  in  the  absence 
of  officials  whom  the  Revolutionaries  had  dismissed 
from  their  posts.  The  Governor  was  offered  the  leader- 
ship but  refused  ;  so  he  was  given  Tls.  2000  and  allowed 
to  leave,  but  was  robbed  of  all  he  possessed  before 
he  got  far  from  Kweiyang.  The  West  river  is  unsafe 
for  traffic  in  Kwangse,  which  is  characteristically  turbu- 
lent :  a  letter  from  Pakhoi  describes  the  whole  district 
as  in  the  hands  of  brigands  and  pirates  who  are  plunder- 
ing, burning  and  committing  outrages  of  every  kind. 
The  revolutionary  authorities  of  Yunnan,  who  calmly 
put  their  Governor  on  board  a  train  for  Jong-King, 
appear  to  have  that  province  better  in  hand.  Foreigners 
have  been  customarily  protected.  In  the  exceptional 
cases  of  maltreatment  it  is  the  mob  within  cities — as  at 
Singan — or  robber  bands  without — as  in  Honan— who 
have  been  guilty  ;  the  revolutionary  troops  or  gentry 
habitually  lending  help.  Conditions  of  course  vary 
greatly  over  suc  h  a  vast  area  ;  but  the  commercial  com- 
munity of  Shanghai  has  practic  ally  summed  up  the 
situation  in  a  representation  (to  Peking)  that  through- 
out the  Southern,  Centra]  and  Western  provinces  the 
authority  of  the  dynasty  has  ceased  to  be  effective  ; 
that  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  will  ruin  merchants, 
cause  China  to  make  default  in  her  obligations,  and 
jeopardise  the  lives  and  property  of  peaceful  Chinese. 

It  may  well  have  seemed  to  Yuan  Shih-kai  that 
the  only  alternative  was  to  establish,  at  once,  any  form 
of  government,  which  might  command  measurable- 
unanimity  and  1m-  likely  to  recover  administrative 
control  ;  and  his  advice  has  apparently  prevailed  with  a 
dynast v  conscious,  as  it  must  be,  that  it  would  collapse- 
at  once  if  his  support  were-  withdrawn.  Yet  it  is  this 
man — who  appears  to  stand  practically  alone-  for  the 
chances  of  peace  that  certain  fanatics  thought  it 
opportune  to  kill.  The-  attempt  failed,  happily,  as 
such  misdeeds  have  a  way  of  failing,  and  may  even 
be  beneficent  if  it  opens  the  eyes  < j f  those  not  blinded 
by  fanaticism  to  the  risks  which  the  situation  involves. 

Yuan's  death  might,  of  course,  dishearten  the  Northern 

tie>o|>s;  but  it  would  more  probably  enrage  them, 
and  pave  the  way  for  disorde  rs  which  are  hardly  kept  in 
Checfc  by  his  prestige.  It  would  almost  certainly, 
al  air.  rate,  have-  le-el  to  resumption  e»f  the-  hostili- 
ties which  he-  was  ac  tually  engaged  in  trying  to  avert. 
For  it   was  on  his  return  from  an  audience-  with  the 

Empress-Dowager,  at  w  hi.  h  he  had,  presumably,  been 
discussing  the  terms  of  the  Edit  t  which  is  to  set  up 
the  much-desired  Republic  that  the  bombs  we-re-  thrown. 
The  revolutionary  authorities  will  doubtless  repudiate 


and  sincerely  reprehend  the  crime  ;  but  it  is  unpleasantly 
reminiscent  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Regent  by 
means  of  an  electric  mine,  last  year,  and  indicates  a 
danger  which  always  threatens  public  men  at  the  hands 
of  fanatics  who  fail  to  perceive  that  murder  is  more 
likely  to  discredit  than  to  further  a  cause.  It  will 
be  fortunate  if  the  attempt  has  no  worse  consequence, 
in  the  present  instance,  than  delay.  For  there  seems 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  terms  may  be 
reached  when  negotiations  are  resumed.  The  princes 
seem  willing  to  go,  and  the  Revolutionaries  willing  to 
facilitate  their  withdrawal.  Such  vast  changes  can 
never  be  easy  ;  but  the  most  urgent  problem  that  pre- 
sents itself  is  the  personality  of  the  Chief  of  the  State. 
For  a  President  of  a  Republic  must  be  elected  by  the 
people  or  by  a  representative  assembly  ;  yet  the  choice 
and  gathering  of  such  an  assembly,  however  roughly 
elected,  must  require  appreciable  time  during  which 
government  will  remain  slack  and  the  state  of  the 
country  tend  to  grow  worse,  unless  due  provision  be 
made.  The  so-called  National  Assembly  at  Peking, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  session,  might  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  provisional  election  if  it  had 
been  animate ;  but  it  seems  to  have  dropped  into 
ineptitude ;  •  half  its  members  have  returned  to  the 
provinces,  and  of  those  that  remain  the  majority  are 
Government  nominees.  It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
an  Imperially  created  Republic  that  the  Throne  should 
nominate  an  interim  President,  pending  an  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  Dr.  Morrison  says  in  the  "  Times  " 
that  it  is  "  being  arranged  "  that  two  Edicts  shall  be 
issued  ;  in  one  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  given  full  power  to 
establish  a  Republic,  whereupon  the  Nankin  Conference 
will  elect  Yuan  president,  Sun  Yat  Sen  retiring  in  his 
favour.  In  the  second  Edict  the  Throne  will  abdicate. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  best  way  of  bringing  about 
the  transformation. 


THE  CITY. 

T^HE  Stock  Markets  have  been  "  spotty  "  this  week, 
to  use  a  local  colloquialism.  Sharp  rises  here  and 
there,  a  few  declines  in  places,  and  dulness  in  between  ! 
Consols,  aided  by  Sinking  Fund  purchases,  have  been 
a  model  of  firmness,  and  as  the  week  progressed  the 
general  sentiment  became  optimistic,  despite  the  de- 
pressing climatic  influences.  In  the  Home  Railway 
department  a  hopeful  view  was  taken  of  the  labour  out- 
look in  the  cotton  and  coal  trades,  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dividend  season  greater  attention  was 
devoted  to  railway  securities.  The  first  announcement 
— that  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway — was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  rate  of  dividend  is  unchanged  at  .\\  per  cent, 
for  the  half-year,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
increase  in  gross  receipts  has  evidently  been  swallowed 
up  in  expenditure.  Although  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  position  of  other  companies,  it  had  the  effect 
of  curbing  any  extravagant  expectations  regarding  the 
announcements  te>  be  made  next  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  published  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  were-  unexpec  tedly  good.     Tin-  first  preference 

stock  receives  its  lull  dividend  for  the  half-year;  1  per 

cent,  (actual)  is  to  be  paid  on  the  second  prefe  rence, 
and  there  remains  ^,'10,000  to  go  to  reserve  and  /.  2000 
to  carry  forward.  For  the  corresponding  half  of  last 
year  the  first  preference  stock  only  received  a  dividend 
at  the-  rate-  of  per  cent . ,  and  ^,'10,000  vv  cut  to  rene  w  als, 
with  £.2020  carried  forward.  Il  the  Distii,  1  line 
obtains  any  benefit  from  the-  tiibe-'bus  amalgamation, 
a  dividend  cm  the  ordinary  stoc  k  at  sonic  future-  date  is 
within  the  realm   >l  probability. 

The  official  publication  ol  the  proposals  for  the-  fusion 
ol  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  and  the 
I'ndcrgroiind  Kle-c  tri<  Company  has  been  postponed 
from  day  to  day  on  account  of  the  opposition  ol  one  ol 
the  directors  of  the  Omnibus  <  ompanj  and  of  a  Stock 
Exchange  group  whic  h  holds  a  large  block  of  I. .CO. 

ste)(k.    It  Is  expected  thai  circulars  from  the-  din  (tors 

of  the  company  and  from  the  opposition  will  be  in  the- 
hands  of  shareholder  to-day  (Saturday).  The  delay 
has  been  caused  by   the  ta<  I   that  the  Opposition  held 
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sufficient  stock  to  prevent  the  Spcyer  interests  from 
having  the  necessary  three-quarters  majority  to  carry 
their  scheme  through,  and  several  abortive  private  meet- 
ings ha\e  been  held  in  endcavouing  to  arrive  at  a  basis 
of  agreement.  Meanwhile  L.G.O.  stock  has  steadily 
advanced,  and  Underground  income  bonds  have  been 
largely  bought  in  anticipation  of  the  benefits  that  will 
be  derived  by  the  company  if  the  amalgamation  is 
effected. 

Canadian  Pacific  stock  came  into  demand  for  a  time, 
but  the  news  that  the  sum  of  £.'4,000,000  will  be  spent 
during  the  year  on  improving  the  system  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes  induced  some  selling.  Grand  Trunks, 
despite  a  falling-off  in  receipts,  have  gained  strength. 
The  Foreign  Railway  market  has  provided  two  or  three 
good  features.  Brazil  railway  stock,  in  the  hands  of 
an  Anglo-French  group,  made  a  further  big  advance, 
the  rise  this  year  having  amounted  to  nearly  20  points. 
Some  profit-taking  was  naturally  indulged  in  during  the 
last  few  days,  so  that  the  top  prices  have  not  quite 
been  maintained.  Mexican  North-Westerns  have  also 
started  a  pronounced  upward  movement,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  group.  Mexican  railway  securities 
have  maintained  their  firmness,  and  further  progress  has 
been  registered  by  United  of  Havana  stock.  .  In  Argen- 
tine rails  the  strike  has  caused  a  reduction  of  business, 
but  private  advices  anticipate  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  labour  troubles.  Traffics  are  only  temporarily 
affected,  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  loss  in  current 
receipts  will  be  made  up  when  normal  conditions  are 
resumed. 

Mining  Markets  have  not  yet  given  any  signs  of  a 
revival,  but  the  outlook  is  certainly  more  hopeful.  The 
meeting  of  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Company  on 
Thursday  last  should  be  the  "  happy  ending  "  of  an 
unfortunate  episode  as  regards  Kaffirs,  and  public  con- 
fidence should  gradually  recover.  As  far  as  concerns 
Rhodesians,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Gold  Fields 
Rhodesian  Company  and  the  Rhodesia  Exploration 
Company  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  as  soon  as  the  Amalgamated  Properties 
meeting  has  cleared  up  discussion  of  that  company's 
affairs,  a  better  tone  may  be  expected  in  Rhodesian 
shares. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  sections  the  excitement  in 
Marconis  has  subsided,  and  the  weak  bull  element  has 
retired.  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  shares  are 
being  bought  in  anticipation  of  increased  business  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened.  Rubber  shares  are  not 
quite  in  such  high  favour  as  they  were  a  week  ago,  but 
interest  will  no  doubt  revive  as  the  dividend  announce- 
ments come  along. 


INSURANCE. 
The  National  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

A  MONG  the  life  offices  which  were  established  during 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
of  the  more  successful  were  the  National  Life  Assurance 
Society,  founded  1830.  and  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  which  came  into  existence  four  years  later.  In 
1896  the  businesses  of  these  two  societies  were  amalga- 
mated under  the  present  title,  and  a  new  series  of 
policies  was  begun.  At  the  time  of  the  fusion  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  step  taken  was  somewhat  disputed,  but 
subsequent  events  have  proved  that  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  was  correct.  Neither  office  was  sufficientlv 
important  to  compete  with  more  powerful  rivals  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms.  In  each  case  the  expenditure 
was  comparatively  heavy,  preventing  satisfactory 
bonuses  from  being  declared,  the  premium  receipts  were 
almost  stationary,  and  funds  were  accumulated  with 
manifest  difficulty.  Since  the  interests  of  the  two 
societies  were  consolidated  expenses  have,  however, 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  business  has  become  more 
generally  profitable,  and  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  members  have  steadily  improved — very  noticeably  in 
recent  years. 

On  the  last  occasion  of  a  valuation — namely,  as  at 
31  December  1908 — policies  issued  prior  to  July  1896 


received  bonus  al  the  high  average  rate  of  35s.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  reversions  representing  30s.  percent, 
per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  existing  bonuses  were 
added  to  National  Mutual  policies  of  more  recent  origin. 
A  "  compound  "  bonus  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent, 
satisfies  most  policy-holders,  but  it  is  evident  that  an 
appreciably  superior  bonus  might  safely  have  been 
declared.  At  the  end  of  1908  the  funds  amounted  to 
,£2, 874, 628,  having  increased  by  .£252,603  during  the 
five  years.  Of  the  former  sum  only  ,£2,592,717  was 
required  for  the  future  protection  of  the  members, 
leaving  £"281,911  as  surplus.  Including  interim 
bonuses  to  the  amount  of  about  £"6920,  there  was  an 
available  sum  of  £288,831,  comparing  with  -£174,117 
in  1903  and  £217,992  in  1898.  For  the  bonuses  on 
"National",  "Mutual",  and  "National  Mutual" 
policies,  £196,153  was  needed,  and  £14,134  was  em- 
ployed in  other  ways,  leaving  £78,544  to  be  carried 
forward-  The  amount  left  over  was  therefore  equal  to 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  actually  divided, 
whereas  the  previous  distribution  of  profits  almost 
exhausted  the  surplus  fund. 

During  this  1904-08  quinquennium  the  National 
Mutual  was  unquestionably  prosperous,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Stock  Exchange  depression  led  to  £'43,000 
having  to  be  written  off  the  value  of  certain  securities. 
( 'ompared  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  five 
years  the  net  new  business  showed  an   increase  of 

£S9l>227>  fn)m  £l>2l4>29%  to  £-I'9°5.525;  the  new 
annual  premiums  increased  from  £48,386  to  £.66.286, 
and  the  single  premiums  from  £^10,708  to  £"12,471; 
the  premium  income  rose  from  .£179,251  to  £• '97,076, 
and  the  interest  income  from  £98,556  to  £7104.107; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  from  £923,272 
to  £"802,500  in  the  amount  of  the  death  claims — a 
welcome  improvement  that  may  be  largely  ascribed  to 
the  steady  influx  of  new  and  healthy  lives. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  operations  of  the 
current  1909-13  valuation  term  will  lead  to  quite  such 
satisfactory  results,  but  the  report  for  191 1  will  indicate 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  The  new 
business  of  the  first  three  years  compares  well  with 
the  return  made  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
1904-8  quinquennium,  and  already  the  total  premium 
income  has  risen  to  £202.723,  while  interest,  after 
deducting  income  tax,  yielded  £"114,123  last  year,  and 
£"6992  was  derived  from  reversions  fallen  in  and 
securities  realised.  In  each  of  the  last  two  years,  again, 
the  claim  experience  of  the  soc  iety  has  been  exception- 
ally favourable,  justifying  the  belief  that  useful  mortality 
profits  have  so  far  been  realised,  notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  the  sums  that  had  to  be  found  for  claims 
in  1909.  Expenses,  moreover,  have  remained  normal — 
round  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  and 
a,  rather  higher  average  rate  of  interest  appears  to  have 
been  earned.  However,  the  really  important  points  to 
note  are  these  : — The  new  quinquennium  was  started 
with  a  large  unappropriated  balance,  and  the  securities 
on  31  December  were  valued  below  their  actual  market 
valuation.  Last  year  the  sum  of  £^15, 188  was  devoted 
to  writing  down  securities,  but  the  funds  increased  by 
,£60,758  to  £"3.004,291,  or  £129.663  above  their 
amount  on  31  December  1908,  the  date  of  the  last 
valuation.  At  first  sight  this  gain  seems  rather  insig- 
nificant, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1909,  when 
heavy  claims  and  special  expenses  had  to  be  met,  there 
was  a  small  decrease  in  the  amount  accumulated. 


FOOTLIGHTS  AND  THE  SUPER-DOLL. 
By  John  Palmer. 

SOME  day  between  now  and  the  year  1999  an 
historian  will  sit  down  to  write  a  "  History  of 
European  Civilisation  in  the  Age  of  Advertisement  ". 
What  will  he  find  to  say  of  the  London  theatres  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century?  Names,  which 
to-day  are  loud  in  our  ears,  he  will  not  care  to  mention. 
Mr.  Shaw  will  scarcely  come  into  this  chapter  of  the 
History.  His  plays  will  already  have  been  dealt 
with  by  way  of  lighter  illustration  in  the  chapter 
on    Economics.     Possibly    he    will   be    referred  to 
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as  typically  a  successful  West  End  playwright  of 
the  day  ;  and  scholars  will  be  directed  to 
"  .Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  "  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  amusement  in  which  their  more  frivolous 
ancestors  delighted  with  unaffected  simplicity.  "  Man 
and  Superman  "  will  be  found  bracketed  with  "  The 
Perplexed  Husband  "  or  "  Baby  Mine  "  as  typical  of 
the  lighter  farces  of  the  period— expressly  written,  as 
the  historian  will  remember,  for  Mr.  Robert  Loraine 
and  Miss  Pauline  Chase  at  the  "  Criterion  ".  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  will  appear  as  an  interesting  survival, 
living  over  from  the  age  that  went  before ;  a  pro- 
ducer of  stupendous  ability,  born  a  generation  late. 
Sir  George  Alexander  will  already  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  on  Municipal  Government ;  though  pos- 
sibly he  will  here  be  alluded  to  as  a  celebrated  producer 
of  the  comedies  of  Oscar  Wilde,  very  greatlv  admired 
in  their  day.  (Sir  George's  performance  as  John 
Worthing  will  become  classical  as  the  years  go  by.) 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  will  be  noticed  as  the  famous  first 
director  of  the  Shakespeare  National  Memorial  Theatre 
(1916-1953);  who  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Censor, 
the  Actor-Manager,  the  Leading  Lady,  the  Long-Run 
System  and  the  Well-Made  Play.  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  O.U.D.S..  will  already  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  chapter  on  University  Sports  and  Pastimes ; 
Mr.  Waller  in  the  chapter  on  Fencing  and  other 
Manly  Accomplishments  ;  whereas  Miss  Julia  Xeilson 
and  others  will  appear  in  a  section  upon  Cos- 
tumes of  the  Period.  So  far,  however,  our 
historian  has  not  arrived  even  at  the  fringe 
of  his  subject,  save,  perhaps,  in  his  reference  to  Sir 
Herbert  Tree.  For  he  will  look  into  the  theatre  for 
something  which  will  bring  it  into  line  with  the  general 
history  of  aesthetics  ;  and  he  will  speedily  discover  that  a 
movement  of  real  importance  was  at  this  time  in  pro- 
gress, to  which,  in  clumsy  professorial  language,  he 
will  give  some  fearful  name,  such  as  "  The  Anti- 
Naturalistic  Reaction".  Probably  he  will  fasten  upon 
Mr.  Edward  Gordon  Craig  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  crusade.  For  logic  is  a  mad  dog  ;  and  Mr.  Craig 
has  been  bitten  hard. 

This  reaction  is  powerful  enough  to  bring  together 
naturally  into  a  single  article  the  names  of  three  men 
so  entirely  unlike  as  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and 
Professor  Reinhardt.  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Yeats  for 
their  theories,  Professor  Reinhardt  for  his  practice,  are 
destructive  of  the  older  generation  of  producers.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Professor  Reinhardt  is  a  man  with 
a  theory  (he  does  not  produ-e  as  if  he  were) ;  but,  in 
witnessing  "  The  Miracle  '*.  there  are  continually 
moments  when  we  are  reminded  of  these  critics 
of  the  older  method.  I  confine  myself  strictly  to 
Mr.  Craig  and  to  Mr.  Yeats;  for  they  have  written  of 
their  faith  in  two  books*  which  have  only  just 
beta  published,  and  the  two  books  are  before 
me  as  I  write.  Mr.  Craig  seems  to  have  started 
with  the  instinctive  revolt  against  naturalism  which 
to-day  is  in  the  air  we  breathe.  It  was  the  initial 
impulse  which  set  him  thinking  deeply  of  the  theatre, 
and  finalls  drove  him  into  the  wilderness.  Soon  he 
was  feeling  after  an  "  Art  of  the  Theatre  "  which  should 
be  independent  of  the  painter,  the  musician,  the  poet, 
and  the  actor.  For  a  work  of  art  must  have  unity,  and 
I  collaboration  of  artists  allied  to  take  possession  of 
the  theatre  is  the  sport  of  accident.  The  progress  of 
Mr.  Craig  is  delight  fully  to  be  viewed  in  his  new  book  ; 
for  it  is  a  book  only  in  name.  Rather  it  is  a  collection 
of  papers,  written  by  Mr.  Craig  at  different  stages  of 
his  logical  career,  At  one  stage  we  find  him  explaining 
hou  Mafbeth  should  be  brought  into  the  theatre.  Mm 
soon  he  has  alK)lished  the  actor;  and  a  little  later  he 
has  abolished  the  play.  As  from  these  papers  we  can 
only  guess  how  much  of  Stage  one  lives  over  into  Stages 

two  and  three,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  clear  vision 
of  Mr.  Craig's  theatre  in  its  final  form.  I  understand 
and  admire  him  up  to  the  point  where  he  says  good- 

*  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre."  By  Edward  Gordon  Crai«. 
London:  Ileinemann.    1911.  C». 

•Hay*  for  an  Irish  Theatre."  By  \V.  B.  Yeats  Stratford: 
Bullen.    1911.    8s.  Od.  net. 


bye  to  the  L'cber-marionette  or  super-doll ;  but  my 
imagination  fails  when  he  seems  to  be  driving  towards' 
a  symphony  of  movement  without  giving  us  any  clear 
idea  of  what  it  is  that  will  move.  Mr.  Yeats  in  his 
revolt  against  naturalism  (the  impertinences  of  life 
intruding  into  the  dream-kingdom  of  the  tragic  poet) 
has  got  almost  as  far  as  the  super-doll  in  his  preface  to 
the  "  Stratford  "  edition  of  his  plays.  His  distinction 
between  tragedy  and  comedy  almost  takes  us  back  to 
the  Greek  tragic  figure — masked  and  living  to  his 
audience  only  by  virtue  of  his  "  beautiful  speaking  ". 
The  tragic  figure  is  not  an  exhibition  of  "  character  ", 
says  Mr.  Yeats ;  he  is  a  dream-figure,  speaking  the 
beautiful,  universal  language  of  the  poet.  As  soon  as 
"  character"  intrudes  we  have  no  longer  tragedy,  but 
comedy.  Mr.  Yeats,  the  unconscious  victim  of  the 
movement  against  naturalism,  flees  far  from  modern 
drama,  as  he  flees  from  modern  speech,  and  from  the 
modern  stage  which  Mr.  Craig  has  foredoomed  to  an 
evil  end.  At  present  Mr.  Yeats  is  happy  playing  at  the 
visible  interpretation  of  mood  by  means  of  those  famous 
lighted  screens  whereby  Mr.  Craig  a  fortnight  ago,  so  it 
is  said,  made  Shakespeare's  poetry  visible  to  the  eye  of 
Moscow. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Professor  Reinhardt 
and  "The  Miracle"  at  Olympia?  Professor  Rein- 
hardt is  surely  neither  dreamer  nor  logician.  His  pro- 
ductions are  careless  of  theory  or  method.  Simply  he 
takes  the  short,  simple  way  to  translate  his  imaginative 
conception  into  visible  form.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  he  comes  directly  into  touch  with  the  main  body 
of  the  rebels.  He  no  longer  believes  in  realism  for  its 
own  sake.  He  tears  violently  from  its  frame  the  neatly 
coloured  photograph  we  know  so  well.  He  works  on 
a  level  plain  cleared  of  the  old  ideas  as  to  his  craft  and 
function.  He  has.  to  put  it  figuratively,  abolished  the 
footlights  ;  and  to  this  extent  he  is  allied  with  those  who 
would  bring  back  the  mask  of  Attica  and  raise  the 
Ueber-marionette  from  his  grave  in  the  East.  More- 
over, Professor  Reinhardt  is  inevitably  in  the  thick  of 
the  problem  which  has  driven  Mr.  Craig  to  abolish  the 
player.  The  player  is  neither  marble  nor  clay.  Though 
he  view  himself  purely  as  a  medium  or  instrument, 
and  lend  himself  loyally  to  the  design  with  an  inhuman 
self-repression,  he  cannot  be  the  perfect  agent.  The 
moments  when  "  The  Miracle  "  fails  as  a  production 
are  moments  when  the  whole  burden  of  the  conception 
is  put  upon  an  individual  player — I  am  thinking  ol 
Mdllc.  Trouhanowa — who  is  not  content  to  be  an  agent, 
but  consciously  feels  impelled  to  exploit  her  personality. 
The  playing  of  the  Spielmann  is  perfect  because  Hei  r 
Pallenberg  is  content  to  be  the  perfect  puppet  in  pose 
and  gesture;  his  playing  is  throughout  symbolic,  inde- 
pendent of  any  idiosyncrasy  of  manner  or  feature.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  suave,  gracious  figure  of  the 
Virgin.  But  there  arc  moments,  as  we  watch  the  Nun 
in  her  adventure  through  the  world,  when  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  an  art  of  production  is  really  possible, 
unless  we  follow  Mr.  Craig  into  the  wilderness.  Her 
finest  moment  is  when  she  stands  lonely  by  the  gn  at 
door,  a  tiny  figure  reduced  to  the  mere  symbol  of  hei- 
st ruggle  to  escape.  Logically,  of  course,  Mr.  Craig, 
as  a  producer,  is  justified  of  his  progress  towards  tin 
abolition  of  the  play  and  the  player.  It  remains  with 
those  who  refuse  to  follow  him  so  far  to  find  and  defend 
the  half-way  house  where  Professor  Reinhardt  has  so 
audaciously  entrenched  himself.  Professor  Reinhardt 
has  extinguished  the  footlights,  but  I  do  not  imagine  he 
will  bring  back  the  super-doll. 

The  same  problem  is  raised  even  more  elaborate!) 
at  (  ovent  Garden  in  the  production  of  "(Kdipus  Rex  ". 
1  Cannot   say  how  far  the  producer's  Conception  was 

thwarted  bj  his  incomplete  control  ol  the  individual 

player.     It  is  a  que  stion  whi<  h  requires  to  be  answered 
by  a  critic  who  saw  the  production  as  a  w  hole      '  )l  all 
that  happened  in  the  arena  at  < 'ovent  Garden,  where 
as  I  understand,  Professor  Reinhardt  prepared  most  ol 

his  effects,  I  i  aught  but  the  barest  glimpse  Apparentt) 

there  was  an  active  and  \et\  creditable  desire  on  the 
part  ol  the  acting  management  to  penalise  the  people 
who  occupied  expensive  seats;  for  few  ol  those  who  s;(t 
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in  the  orchestra  stalls  could  sec  much  of  what  occurred 
below  the  level  of  the  raised  platform.  I  am  therefore 
baulked  of  any  serious  discussion  of  the  "  (Edipus  " 
as  an  experiment  in  the  art  of  production.  Hut  there 
are  one  or  two  obvious  points  ol  criticism.  In  the  firsl 
place  the  production  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Sophocles.  Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
conventional  serenity  of  the  Attic  play  than  the  tumul- 
tuous effects  of  Professor  Reinhardt  (I  judge  from  what 
I  heard  of  the  Thebans  :  I  did  not  see  them),  and  the 
unbridled  climax  of  Mr.  Martin  Harvey.  In  place 
of  the  grave  masked  figures  of  the  Attic  stage ; 
infinitely  aloof;  Speaking,  as  we  imagine,  in  level,  un- 
impassioned  tones,  which  lifted  the  whole  burden  of 
emotion  on  to  the  poet's  words — in  place  of  these,  we 
had  about  us  and  in  our  midst  a  whirlwind  of  shouting 
figures.  The  tragedy  was  not  viewed  as  from  afar  :  we 
were  plunged  physically  into  it.  Professor  Reinhardt 
lias  not  attempted  the  hopeless  task  of  bringing  back 
Athenian  tragedy  to  modern  Europe.  Hut  there  is,  in 
the  story  of  (Edipus,  a  dramatic  situation  which  is  as 
old  or  as  young  as  humanity.  It  means  something 
infinitely  other  for  us  than  for  the  Greek  who  wrote 
it  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  situation  is  indestructible — the 
situation  of  the  man,  proud  in  will  and  wisdom,  who 
blindly  draws  about  himself  the  net  which  the  Oods 
have  woven.  It  is  this  central  idea,  in  a  modern  form, 
which  Professor  Reinhardt  has  taken  in  determining 
his  setting  and  atmosphere  of  the  play  ;  throwing  into 
obscurity  all  that  is  Greek  in  the  play,  and  emphasising 
the  elements  of  the  situation  which,  under  an  altered 
system  of  moral  and  religious  values,  still  exist  for  the 
European  of  to-day. 

I  am.  as  I  have  said,  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  players  themselves  fell  into  line  with  the  conception 
of  Professor  Reinhardt ;  but  I  can  confidently  assert  that 
they  were  grievously  out  of  harmony  with  one  another. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  small  discords  were 
resolved  for  those  who  could  hear  them  in  relation  to 
the  whole  composition  ;  but  for  one  who  heard  them 
unresolved  they  grated  miserably  upon  the  ear.  To 
begin  with,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  was  not  in  harmony 
with  himself.  He  changed  swiftly  and  harshly  into 
unrelated  keys ;  he  was  colloquial,  playful,  tender, 
horror-struck,  suspicious,  serene,  impassioned — ab- 
ruptly, without  gradation.  There  were  some  exceed- 
ingly fine  moments  in  his  playing  ;  but  these  were  spoiled 
by  the  intrusion  of  tones  and  moods,  intolerable  outside 
the  modern  comedy,  or  romantic  melodrama.  Miss 
Lillah  MacCarthy  gave  more  than  a  hint  of  the  noble 
tragic  player  she  will  be  :  her  Jocasta  was  on  another 
plane  than  the  Qidipus  of  Mr.  Harvey.  But  she,  too, 
must  be  careful  of  her  passions.  The  finest  passage 
was  her  entrance  to  appease  the  gods  with  prayer.  We 
come  now  to  the  harsher  discords.  The  Crcon  of 
Mr.  Calvert  clashed  in  every  word  he  uttered  with 
Mr.  Harvey's  Gidipus.  He  was  not  more  right,  nor 
more  wrong  ;  he  was  simply  in  another  key.  Lastly. 
Mr.  Franklin  Dyall,  as  the  Messenger,  apparently  in  the 
face  of  all  that  his  fellow -players  and  Professor  Rein- 
hardt were  doing  to  the  contrary,  brought  into  the  play 
a  suggestion  of  the  classic  style.  I  admired  him  indi- 
vidually most  of  all ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  defying  not 
only  the  majority  of  his  comrades  but  his  producer. 


MASSENET  AND  MR.  HAMMERSTEIN. 

By  John  E.  Rinciman. 

rT*0  all  those  honest  souls  who  feel  dissatisfied  with 
*  a  novel,  a  play  or  a  song  unless  it  makes  them 
cry  let  me  recommend  the  cautious  use  of  an  onion. 
All  good  cookery-books  give  instruction  in  the  art  of 
slicing  this  estimable  vegetable,  and  this  thoroughlv 
mastered  it  suffices  to  get  your  head  near  enough. 
Y\  ithout  the  slightest  mental  effort  your  eyes  at  once 
fill  v  ith  tears ;  and  if  caution  is  exercised  there  will 
be  no  serious  after-effects — nothing  beyond  a  little  local 
irritation.  This  plan  seems  to  me  much  better  than 
reducing  your  brain-fibre,  if  any,  to  a  sloppy  pulp  by 
gloating  over  sentimental  rubbish  which  you  must  in 


some  measure  understand  if  the  desired  result  is  to 
be  produced. 

As  however  manv  of  the  would-be  lacrimose  lack  the 
moral  courage  and  grim  determination  to  take  their 
tearful  pleasures  in  this  sensible  fashion,  I  strongly 
recommend,  as  the  second-best,  Massenet's  "  Manon  ". 
The  intellectual  strain  is  practically  nil;  no  pungent 
aroma  has  to  be  endured  ;  all  is  soft  and  flabby  and 
sugary  ;  there  is  no  after-effect,  and  after  enjoying  your 
evening  by  emitting  an  ocean  of  salt  droppings  you  may 
go  with  a  good  appetite  to  supper.  Of  all  living  com- 
posers Massenet  makes  the  frankest  bid  for  our  tears; 
and  apparently  Mr.  Hammerstein  thinks  Londoners 
yearn  badly  for  these  moist  joys.  First  he  offered 
"  Herodiade  ",  and  not  content  with  this,  proceeded  to 
"  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  ",  which,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  a  light  opera,  is  in  reality  Massenet  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  mighty  powers  as  a  tear-pumper. 
Unfortunately  it  was  given  in  English,  and  the  sharp 
collision  between  the  words  and  the  sentiment — or 
rather,  sentimentality — of  the  music  must  have  con- 
siderably puzzled  some  minds.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  do  it  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  any 
European — then  the  music  might  have  made  its  full, 
proper  and  intended  effect.  This  is  virtually  my  whole 
criticism  on  the  work.  There  is  no  sinew  nor  strength  : 
the  thing  has  the  lusciousness  of  an  over-ripe  pumpkin  : 
it  is  squashy.  Of  course  there  is  noise  at  times;  but 
I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  again  and  again  that 
anyone  can  set  down  enough  notes  on  a  sheet  of  music 
paper  to  produce  a  positively  infernal  row,  and  that 
row  neither  is  strength  nor  indicates  strength.  The 
strength  of  a  Beethoven  or  Mozart  theme  can  be  felt 
with  only  a  pianette  to  play  it  on  :  the  full  orchestra 
only  adds  to  its  effectiveness.  Play  a  Massenet  passage 
on  the  piano  and  it  is  nothing  ;  when  played  on  a  huge 
orchestra  it  is  no  more — in  fact  the  disparity  between 
the  means  and  the  end  makes  it  sound  even  less.  Mas- 
senet stands  for  the  graceful  and  pitiably  weak  side  of 
the  French  artistic  nature ;  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if 
English  audiences  are  ever  educated  down  to  respect 
the  musical  produce  of  a  gentleman  who  was  created 
for  the  drawing-room  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  say.  that  his 
performances  have  been  throughout  excellent.  The 
orchestra  is  as  good  as  any  in  London  ;  the  chorus  is 
the  best  opera-chorus  I  have  ever  heard  ;  the  soloists 
are  singers  who  will  make  great  reputations.  The 
ensemble  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  hoped  for  in 
an  imperfect  world ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  are 
characterised  by  a  rare  freshness  and  enthusiasm.  But 
while  I  gladly  admit  all  this  I  am  bound  also  to  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  excellence  in  performance  if  the 
works  performed  are  not  excellent?  Does  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein seriously  think  that  the  London  opera-going 
public  wants  to  hear  such  rubbish,  such  stale  rubbish, 
as  "  Norma  "?  He  is  now  appealing  to  the  "  wealthy 
class  "  for  a  subscription,  and  he  says  that  unless  he 
gets  it  he  will  give  us  no  summer  season.  This  threat 
leaves  me  cold.  Unless  he  gives  us  something  better 
worth  hearing  than  "  Norma  " — and  for  that  matter 
"  Herodiade  ",  "  The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame  "  and 
Quo  Yadis  " — there  is  no  reason  w  hy  he  should  be 
supported.  When  he  started  he  had  a  fine  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  that  may  not  yet  be  lost,  to  rout  Covent 
Garden  by  giving  fine  works  with  the  same  care  as 
he  has  devoted  to  poor  works.  If  he  were  now  to  issue 
a  kind  of  conditional  prospectus  for  a  summer  season 
containing  a  strong  list  of  operas  I  believe  he  would 
gain  plenty  of  support.  In  the  matter  of  singers  we 
can  now  trust  him,  for  everything  that  he  said  of  his 
young  folk  has  turned  out  to  be  true  ;  we  can  trust  him 
to  produce  everything  in  a  fashion  that  is  more  than 
adequate  :  the  one  point  on  which  we  have  not  learnt 
to  trust  him  is  the  choice  of  operas.  W  hen  he  was 
kind  enough  to  invade  this  country  he  issued  a  most 
formidable  list ;  but  we  know  how  little  has  come  of 
it.  What  we  want  is  his  definite  promise  that  if  he 
gets  a  sufficiently  large  subscription  he  will  give  certain 
works. 

There  are  two  features  about  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
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ultimatum   which  invite  comment.      The  first   is  his 
belief  that  only  the  "  wealthy  class  "  can  keep  his  enter- 
prise afioat ;  the  second  is  his  assertion  that  though  he 
has  sunk  ^'350,000  in  his  opera-house  he  wants  no 
return  for  that  money — only  he  doesn't  want  to  sink 
more.     Now  this  second  statement  is  startftng,  not  to 
call  it  stupefying.     Here  is  an  impresario  who  comes 
all  the  way  from  America  as  a  kind  of  musical  S.  Augus- 
tine (if  I  may  say  so  without  irreverence)  to  convert 
us  golden-headed  Angles  and  he  wants  to  do  it  all  for 
nothing.      I  said  this  calls  for  comment ;   but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  my  feelings  in  words  :  my 
gratitude  is  too  deep  for  words.    Going  back  to  the  first 
point  I  think  Mr.  Hammerstein  would  do  better  to  cater 
not  for  any  one  class  but  for  the  London  population 
in  the  lump.    If  by  the  "  wealthy  class  "  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein means  the  society  people  who  keep  Covent  Garden 
a  going  concern  it  seems  to  me  he  need  not  waste  time 
in  trying  to  capture  them.    Covent  Garden  is  secure. 
There  have  been  signs  of  discontent,  notably  concerning 
the  Russian  dancers  who  have  turned  the  house  into  a 
variety  theatre  ;  but  with  the  great  dames  of  fashion 
at  its  head  the  syndicate  can  defy  the  critics,  the  public 
and  the  American  impresario.     It  is  useless  to  compete 
with  Covent  Garden  on  its  own  ground.     Mr.  Ham- 
merstein of  course  will  accept  no  man's  advice — no 
man  of  sense  ever  does  accept  advice — and  least  of  all 
will  he  accept  the  advice  of  a  musical  critic,  one  of 
the  tribe  who  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  telling  other 
people  how  to  manage  their  business.     But  I  will  offer 
mine  just  the  same,  and  it  is  that  Mr.  Hammerstein 
should  throw  overboard  the  "  wealthy  class  " — -who 
have  not,  by  the  way,  yet  come  aboard  ;  throw  over- 
board sweet  little  Massenet ;  stick  to  his  policy  of  leav- 
ing the  Melbas  and  Carusos  and  other  prima  donnas 
alone  ;  give  performances  as  fine  as  those  he  has  already 
given  but  of  finer  works.    In  spite  of  his  protests  I  am 
convinced  he  will  find  some  interest  coming  in  on  that 
^350,000.     He  will  hate  taking  it ;  but,  after  all,  he 
will  have  earned  it  honestly. 

Mr.  Safonoff  is  a  competent  if  not  a  great  conductor.. 
There  are  many  musicians  of  his  type,  men  who  know 
right  well  how  music  should  be  played  yet  cannot  play 
it.  There  are  also,  I  fancy,  many  men  who,  looking  at 
a  block  of  marble,  can  picture  the  statue  hidden  within  ; 
unluckily,  however,  these  gentlemen,  not  being  Michael 
Angelos,  cannot  hew  to  it  through  the  stone.  Mr. 
Safonoff  is  not  precisely  one  of  this  sort  :  he  gets  some- 
where near  the  statue  and  there  an  end.  His  readings 
of  Russian  music  are  good,  but  no  more  than  good. 
I  am  growing  a-weary  of  Musco  music  and  it  would 
take  a  much  finer  orchestral  virtuoso  than  Safonoff  to 
induce  me  to  listen  to  an  evening-fill  of  it ;  but  still, 
as  an  experiment,  it  was  worth  while  for  the  Symphony 
orchestra  to  give  up  an  evening  to  it.  The  music  done 
on  Monday  night  was  familiar  to  me — familiar,  alas, 
with  the  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt.  I  would 
rather  hear  a  Musco  conductor  at  work  on  some  reallv 
great  music  than  on  the  thin,  fibreless  stuff  produced 
by  the  Muscos.  Safonoff  seems  to  me  quite  a  sincere 
musician,  yet  I  must  protest  against  the  sheer  affecta- 
tion of  beating  time  without  a  stick.  It  is,  to  speak 
plainly,  nonsense  ;  and  it  doe-,  not  work  out  well.  How 
on  earth  can  a  bandsman  with  a  flying  glance  of  the 
eye  catch  the  beat  from  the  hand  in  a  pie.  <•  where  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  second  makes  all  the  difference 
between  accuracy  and  inaccuracy?  With  a  stick  the 
thing  is  easy  and  we  find  a  hundred  players  playing  in 
absolute  time;  but  without  the  stick  this  accuracy  is 
not  possible  and  is  never,  in  Safonoff  s  cafe,  attained. 


BILLIARDS  Ol  TO-DAV. 

INTEREST  in  billiards  has  been  mm  h  enhanced  <>T 
J-  late  by  the  arrival  of  two  Australians,  younger 
Ih  an  our  own  professionals,  vet  able  to  lx  at  them  in  a 

long  contest,  which  is  an  undeniable  test  of  merit. 
Twice — in  London,  and  more  recently  in  Manchester — 
George  Gray  has  Ix-atm  Stevenson,  the  present  cham- 
pion billiard  player  in   England,  and  when  matched 


against  other  professionals  he  has  made  breaks  of  over 
one  thousand — a  figure  some  way  beyond  the  best 
hitherto  recorded.  Though  the  recent  games  have  been 
unsatisfactorv  in  so  far  that  Stevenson  has  been  out 
of  health,  and  as  fitfully  inspired  as  in  his  recent  con- 
tradictorv  statements  about  resigning  his  title,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Gray  would  normallv  win  at  least  two 
games  out  of  three  on  level  terms.  No  champion  can 
hold  his  own  for  ever,  and  there  are  other  players  pretty 
near  Stevenson  in  ability.  W  hat  we  regret  is  the 
restricted  means  by  which  Gray's  success  is  secured. 
His  ball  is  pocketed  hour  after  hour  off  the  red.  Skill, 
of  course,  far  beyond  that  of  the  good  amateur  is 
needed  to  bring  that  ball  into  position  for  an  endless 
series  of  shots  ;  but  the  result  for  the  onlooker  is  one 
of  tedious  monotony.  Such  a  specialist  has  little  spec- 
tacular merit,  and  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  son  and  brother 
of  two  famous  holders  of  the  cue,  tells  us,  in  his  "  Com- 
plete Billiard  Player  ",*  that  the  all-round  game  is  the 
thing.  This  verdict  of  a  skilled  teacher  is  that  of  every- 
one who  goes  to  see  billiards  at  its  best.  Comment 
on  George  Gray's  methods  may  be  put  in  the  simplest 
form.  The  game  of  billiards  is  played  with  three  balls, 
not  with  two.  This  is  the  plain  statement  with  an 
obvious  corollary  that  we  have  heard  from  more  than 
one  enthusiast,  and  it  will  shortly  be  the  view  of  the 
public  at  large. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  Stevenson  win  at  any  time, 
because  he  is  an  expert  in  every  part  of  the  game,  and 
plays  with  more  grace  and  freedom  than  any  other 
exponent  of  it.  The  red-ball  game  can  be  learnt,  just 
as  Peall  learnt  the  spot  stroke,  and  there  are  signs  that 
our  English  professionals  are  taking  to  it  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  various  sorts  of  cannons  which  diversify 
the  game  and  give  it  its  charm.  If  they  do,  they  will 
defeat  their  object,  which  is  to  attract  the  public.  The 
public  is  stupid,  but  it  eventually  discovers  what  it 
wants.  Even  in  these  days  of  megalomania  it  does 
not  reallv  want  "  record  "  breaks  which  may  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  but  get  no  applause  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  making.  The  same  hazard 
engineered  forty  times  ceases  to  be,  or  to  seem,  hazard- 
ous, while  the  infinite  variety  which  demands  a  forcing 
shot,  or  a  nice  piece  of  calculation  in  which  the  aid  of 
two  cushions  is  invoked,  is  lost.  The  spot  stroke  and 
the  nurserv  cannon  have  been  wisely  limited.  We  shall 
be  much  surprised  if  a  similar  bar  is  not  placed  on  the 
tedious  iterations  of  Gray.  They  remind  one  of  con- 
tinental billiards,  which  is  a  good  game,  but  seems 
dull  after  our  own,  because  it  specialises  in  cannons. 

The  inanity  of  mere  "  records  "  reached  its  full  height 
of  absurdity  a  few  years  since  in  the  anchor  stroke, 
in  which  two  of  the  balls  are  jammed,  and  the  third 
makes  a  tiny  progress  to  and  fro.  By  this  method 
a  break  of  499,135  was  compiled,  and  was  being  made 
while  all  honest  folks  were  in  bed  !  Commercial  enter- 
prise, of  course.  The  public  jeered,  and  the  "  record  " 
was  not  allowed.  If  it  had  been,  wc  do  not  see  what 
good  it  could  have  done  except  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

Professionals  must  play  "  for  safety  ",  and  take  a9 
little  risk  of  spoiling  their  mammoth  breaks  as  possible. 
Their  livelihood  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  amateurs  are  able  to  play  a  more  daring  and  even 
a  prettier  game,  indulging  in  cross  cannons,  which  are 
as  difficult  as  anv  to  judge  to  a  nicety,  and  not  pre- 
vented from  a  shot  simpK  because  it  will  leave  their 
adversary  a  good  |>osition  to  go  on  with. 

W  e  hope  never  to  see  professional  billiards  sink-  to 
the  low  level  of  professional  football.  The  control  o! 
amateurs  who  are  good  sportsmen  should  proven!  that. 
The  game's  the  thing,  and  those  who  plav  "  f<>t  sport 
and  profit  "  (the  conjunction  ol  nouns  is  lago's)  have 
no  right  to  s|x>il  a  national  pastime.  We  yield  to  none 
in  our  delight  in  good,  clean  spoil,  which  is  sufficient 

in  .Kelt  without  betting  on  it.    Confronted  with  Miper- 

natural  expertness  in  anv  of  the  games  about  which 
so  much  fuss  is  made-,  we  sav   with   Vergil,  "  Non 
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equidcm  invideo,  miror  magis  ",  for  there  arc  other 
things  in  life  which  may  be  better  worth  assiduous 
practice  and  attention.  And,  after  all,  the  man  who 
makes  mistakes  lias  the  better  fun.  For  the  ordinary 
amateur,  who  may  play  as  badly  as  Herbert  Spencer 
did,  and  quote  the  well-invented  story  to  justify  himself, 
Mr.  Roberts'  manual  should  be  an  excellent  help.  The 
exercises  are  well  graduated,  diagrams  and  photographs 
derived  from  actual  play  are  abundant,  and  the  writing 
is  free  from  that  Stupid  verbosity  common  in  the 
amateur  pen.  Mr.  Roberts  is  conversational,  of  course, 
but  that  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  As  he  knows  the 
game  from  end  to  end,  we  can  forgive  him  a  few 
digressions.  Like  other  professionals,  when  he  gets 
to  writing  he  cannot  altogether  resist  that  sense  of  the 
notoriety  of  his  own  exploits  which  afflicted  the  pious 
/Eneas.  And,  after  all,  if  the  heroes  of  the  antique 
world  were  fighters,  the  heroes  held  up  for  public 
amazement  by  a  complaisant  Press  to-day  are  players  of 
games,  jockeys,  and  prize-fighters. 


THE   INSTRUCTION   OF  FOOLS 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  grandfather  of  the  first  Baron  Ossulston  was 
a  commissioner  for  suppressing  heresy  under 
Elizabeth  ;  the  present  Lord  Tankerville,  his  descendant, 
has  decided  to  deprive  his  son  of  those  traditional 
privileges  that  are  included  in  an  English  school  educa- 
tion, and  to  send  him  to  Boston,  U.S.A.,  to  be  educated 
for  his  future  life  as  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Elizabethan  fought  for  the  preservation  of  old  truths 
or  old  traditions  ;  his  descendant  is  assisting  at  their 
demolition.  For  there  is  nothing  which  stamps  a  man 
with  nationality  so  much  as  the  place  where  he  grows 
up  and  is  educated  ;  whatever  traditions  we  absorb  are 
absorbed  at  that  age  ;  the  links  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  the  past  and  the  future  are  forged  then  ;  at  that  age 
we  are  molten,  and  at  that  age  we  are  minted.  This 
little  boy  is  already  half  an  American  by  parentage,  and 
now  he  is  to  become  wholly  American  by  education. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  education  of  a  man's 
son  is  his  private  affair,  and  this  is  a  family  matter 
which  Lord  Tankerville  may  surely  be  left  to  manage 
for  himself.  Quite  so.  But  the  bearers  of  great  names 
are,  in  a  sense,  public  men,  and  must  expect  their 
actions  to  be  criticised  when  those  of  humbler  folk  go 
unnoticed  ;  and  as  their  influence  is  great,  so  is  their 
responsibility.  Moreover,  Lord  Tankerville  has  him- 
self, in  a  kind  of  manifesto,  given  the  world  his  reasons 
for  his  action,  and  it  has  quite  fairly  become  a  matter 
of  public  comment.  It  is  a  dramatisation  of  his  lord- 
ship's views  on  English  public,  school  life  and  on 
American  education.  Instead  of  being  flogged  at  Eton, 
this  young  gentleman  is  being  used  as  a  stick  to  flog 
Eton  with  ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
who  will  suffer  the  more  from  the  chastisement.  We 
all  remember  that  grossly  unfair  claim  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  chastised  on  the  part  of  the  chastiser — 
It  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts  you  ".  Here  is  a  case 
where  it  will  probably  be  true. 

The  importance  to  the  world  of  how  and  where  and 
under  what  name  or  title  my  young  lord  plies  his  book 
may  possibly  be  singularly  slight;  but  if  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  movement,  then  indeed  it  has  a  con- 
siderable interest  and  importance.  American  wives  and 
American  monev  have  not  had  a  uniformly  happv  effect 
on  English  society  of  the  upper  classes  ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  has  done  more  harm,  the  wives 
or  the  money.  But  hitherto,  at  any  rate,  one  has 
always  felt  that  the  evil  passed  with  one  generation. 
The  children  of  such  marriages,  surrounded  by  strong 
association  and  educated  in  the  deep  traditions  of  their 
forefathers,  were  as  English  as  ever.  But  Boston  will 
soon  change  that.  An  Englishman  takes  an  American 
wile  J  their  offspring  is  sent  to  America  to  be  educated, 
marries  an  American  in  America,  and  has  American 
children  who  are  American  citizens.  There  you  have 
the  complete  transition  from  English  to  American  in 


three  generations.  If  1  were  the  head  of  a  great 
Kn^lish  family  1  should  not  be  very  comfortable  if  I  felt 
I  were  taking  a  step  by  which  my  family  would  be 
practically  extinguished  in  three  generations;  nor  do 
I  envy  Lord  Tankerville  the  opinion  of  his  equals  among 
those  who  are  or  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
English  tradition.  No  one  likes  to  be  thought  a  traitor 
either  to  his  country  or  his  class;  and  yet  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  word  will  be  applied  to  one  who  has 
thrown  himself  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  For  it 
cannot  be  too  plainly  said  that  America  is,  socially 
speaking,  the  enemy  of  England.  The  demoralisation 
and  disintegration  of  English  society  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  American  ideas.  The  ideas  of  the  Americans 
may  be  very  suitable  for  America  ;  that  is  their  own 
affair  ;  but  they  are  totally  unsuitable  here,  and  that 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  affair.  And  if  a  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  or  for 
love  of  a  pretty  face  and  charming  nature,  marries  an 
American  woman  and  Anglicises  her,  he  is  at  least 
doing  good  missionary  work.  But  he  who  takes  an 
American  wife  in  order  that  his  sons  and  his  family 
may  become  American  is  playing  the  enemy's  game  and 
is  committing  an  act  of  social  heresy.  I  wonder  what 
the  Elizabethan  Mr.  Bennet  would  have  said? 

Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a  sentimental  point 
of  view,  and  that  Lord  Tankerville  is  bravely  sacrific- 
ing the  picturesque  emptiness  of  Eton  for  the  practical 
fulness  of  Boston.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Among  the 
many  great  illusions  fostered  by  the  Americans  is  the 
illusion  that  the  Americans  are  a  highly  practical  and 
efficient  nation,  and  that  the  English  are  effete  and 
visionary.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way  about.  Under 
the  quiet  English  exterior,  behind  weathered  walls  and 
moss-covered  roofs,  is  more  quiet  efficiency  than  is  con- 
tained in  all  the  ferro-concrete  sky-scrapers  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  Americans  who  are  sentimental  ;  and  if  young 
Bennet  is  not  very  lucky  he  will  come  back  from  Boston 
stuffed  with  false  and  sentimental  and  deeply  unpractical 
views  of  life,  all  of  which  he  will  laboriously  have  to 
get  rid  of  before  he  can  take  his  place  comfortably 
among  his  own  kind.  That  anyone,  who  has  any 
opportunity  whatever  of  studying  the  subject,  should 
seriously  think  that  Eton  is  unpractical  and  Boston 
practical  as  a  preparation  for  English  life  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  Eton  and  schools  of  its  kind 
no  doubt  have  their  faults,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  faults 
belonging  to  the  time,  the  effects  of  which  are  shared 
by  whole  generations  together,  and  the  antidote  for 
which  is  consequently  forthcoming  in  after  life.  But 
the  way  to  mend  one's  institutions,  if  they  need  mend- 
ing, is  to  use  them  and  not  to  desert  them  ;  and  true 
patriotism  would  rather  mend  what  is  wrong  at  home 
than  escape  it  by  going  abroad. 

I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  more  disastrous  to 
the  next  English  generation  than  to  be  educated  in 
America.  For  the  Americans  are  a  vulgar  nation  ;  their 
tendencv,  in  contact  with  anything  else,  is  to  vulgarise 
it.  This  applies  particularly  to  their  social  life;  and 
by  vulgarity  in  social  life  I  mean  general  meanness  and 
narrowness  of  outlook,  preoccupation  with  other 
people's  affairs  instead  of  minding  one's  own,  passionate 
annoyance  with  people  who  hold  ideas  of  life  and 
conduct  quite  different  from  one's  own,  and  constant 
and  actual  interference,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
sense  of  dutv,  with  those  whose  lives  are  younger  and 
nobler  and  fuller  than  one's  own.  '  This  kind  of  vul- 
garity is  much  more  deadening  and  stupefying  than  the 
mere  vulgarity  of  display  and  bad  taste;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  which  American  education  would  give  us. 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  be  given  under  a  guise  of 
something  "  high-souled  "  or  "  high-toned  " — Ameri- 
can synonyms  for  something  .sentimental  and  hypo- 
critical. 

If  a  few  more  peers  follow  Lord  Tankerville's  example 
we  shall,  in  thirty  years  or  so,  have  an  American  House 
of  Lords  (for  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  sitting  thirty 
years  hence,  never  fear)  in  which  the  grave  delibera- 
tions of  that  assembly  will  be  conducted  with  a  nasal 
twang  and  a  strong  American  accent.  That  might  be 
a  small  matter ;  but  we  should  also  have  a  mean, 
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peddling,  philistine  and  parochial  view  of  life  intro- 
duced into  a  society  which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  straightness,  courage,  liberality  of  view, 
and  dignity  of  behaviour.  It  would  be  a  poor  exchange. 
As  the  Proverbs  tell  us,  "The  instruction  of  fools  is 
folly 


CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 
19  JANUARY  1812. 
By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verxer. 

THE  Storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  early  morn 
of  19  January  181 2  will  ever  rank  among  the 
most  famous  achievements  of  our  Army.  Its  concep- 
tion and  execution  were  alike  worthy  of  the  great 
warrior,  who,  breaking  through  the  customs  of  the 
period,  suddenly  collected  his  forces  from  their  dis- 
persed positions  in  winter  quarters  and  launched  them 
successively  against  the  two  frontier  fortresses  held  by 
the  French  which  had  hitherto  barred  his  advance. 

Towards  the  end  of  181 1  Wellington  had  once  again 
withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  forces  behind  the  Coa  and 
had  distributed  them  for  subsistence.  Three  divisions 
only,  the  3rd,  the  4th  and  the  Light,  were  in  advance 
of  the  Coa  and  were  engaged  in  the  distant  blockade, 
or  rather  observation,  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the 
French  side,  Marmont  had  gone  into  winter  quarters 
and  his  troops  were  widely  scattered  in  order  to  obtain 
supplies.  Dorsenne  had  gone  northward,  and  Soult  was 
much  occupied  in  Andalusia.  Among  other  things  he 
had  sent  a  force  to  try  to  seize  Tarifa,  an  attempt  which 
was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Wellington's  sudden  move  was  a  surprise  alike  to  his 
own  army  and  to  the  French. 

The  story  of  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
has  been  most  justly  termed  "the  exploit  which  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole  Peninsula  War",  and 
of  the  death  of  the  heroic  General  Robert  Craufurd  of 
Light  Division  fame  at  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
Assault,  is  known  to  most  Englishmen.  Therefore  I 
propose  simply  to  show  how  the  various  episodes  of 
the  campaign  were  viewed  at  the  time  by  the  men  who 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  and  whose  accounts, 
both  written  and  verbal,  have  been  handed  down  to 
their  Regimental  descendants,  now  serving  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade. 

Of  writers  and  good  writers  there  was  no  lack  in 
The  Rifle  Regiment,  or  "  95th  ",  as  it  was  then  styled. 
Sir  John  Kincaid,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  George  Simmons, 
Edward  Costello  and  others  have  all  left  accounts  which 
probably  throw  more  light  upon  the  feelings  and  actions 
of  the  men  that  stormed  Ciudad  Rodrigo  than  do  any 
others. 

The  first  inkling  of  the  desperate  undertaking  among 
those  who  had  the  task  of  carrying  it  through  seems 
to  have  been  on  4  January  181 2,  when  Simmons  notes 
"  a  general  movement  of  troops  took  place  "  and  the 
Light  Division  inarched  to  El  Bodon.  "  A  stormy 
f  old,  incessant  rain  during  the  day.  The  Agueda  much 
swollen.  Forded  it  nearly  up  to  the  shoulders.  The 
men  obliged  to  put  their  pouches  upon  their  knapsa* iks 
and  lay  hold  of  e.-u  h  other  to  prevent  being  forced  down 
with  the  current  ".  The  troops  were  housed  in  the 
villages,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  that  an  order 
was  given  "  to  prepare  gabions  and  (ascinef,  which  we 
were  well  a  wan  could  only  be  for  a  siege  ".  The  same 
day  the  Light  Division  re<  rosscd  the  Agueda  at  a  ford 
north  of  the  fortress,  and  out  of  range  of  its  guns,  and 
were  posted  behind  a  hill  near  the  outwork  of  San  I  ran- 
eiseo.  Here  they  ha  1 1  ed  a  nd  a  redoubt  was  ronstru<  led. 
Simmons  gravely  records  how  "  several  French  officers 
made  their  appearance,  and  politely  look  off  their  hats 
and  spoke  to  us.  They  were  of  course  very  anxious  to 
know  what  all  this  meant  ".  Kincaid  dcs<  rilx  s  how 
"  a  Dumber  of  their  officers  came  out,  under  shelter  of 
a  stone-wall,  within  half  musket-shot  and  amused  them- 
selves in  saluting  and  bowing  to  us  in  ridi<  ule  ". 

The  Light  Division  lay  h\  their  arms  till  dark.  That 
night  "Colonel  Cotborne  (afterwards  field-Marshal 
Lord  Seaton),  with  300  volunteers  from  the  43rd  and 


52nd  and  95th  (Rifle  Men)  stormed  the  fort  ".  Kincaid, 
who  took  part  in  this  most  gallant  affair,  after  describ- 
ing how  "  the  whole  of  the  garrison  were  taken  or 
destroyed  ",  adds  with  incorrigible  levity  that  the 
French  Commander  "  who  was  a  chattering  little  fellow, 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  one  of  our  saluting 
friends  in  the  morning  ".  He  was  most  anxious  to 
know  the  meaning  of  two  English  words  he  had  picked 

up  from  our  men  during  the  assault,  to  wit  "  D  n 

and  "  b  1  "  your  eyes  !      These,  Kincaid  remarks, 

"  I  fancy  were  the  only  words  that  were  spoken  ". 

The  capture  of  San  Francisco  thus,  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  probably  saved  several  weeks  of  regular  siege 
operations.  That  same  night  Wellington  broke  ground 
before  the  fortress,  and  by  dawn  on  the  9th  our  men  had 
dug  themselves  into  the  1st  Parallel.  The  1st  Division 
now  relieved  the  Light  Division,  who  returned  to  their 
quarters  across  the  Agueda,  recrossing  it  again  on 
the  1 2th  to  take  a  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches. 
Simmons  notes  "  The  weather  was  keen,  and  it  froze 
sharply.  Our  poor  fellows  had  to  cross  the  river  nearly 
up  to  their  shoulders,  and  remain  in  this  wet  state  until 
they  returned  to  their  quarters  ".  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  General  Graham,  of  Barrosa  fame,  surprised  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  after  its  capture  all  the  out- 
works of  the  fortress  were  in  our  hands. 

On  14  Januarv  the  British  batteries  opened  fire. 
Two  days  later  the  Light  Division  were  again  in  the 
trenches,  "  by  which  time  the  enemy  had  got  the  range 
to  such  a  nicety  that  their  shells  were  literally  dropped 
into  our  work  ".  Simmons  records  how  his  task  was 
"  to  carry  earth  in  gabions  and  plant  them  upon  the 
advanced  sap  in  places  where  the  ground  was  entire 
rock.  ...  I  ran  the  gauntlet  here  several  times  .  .  . 
alwavs  leaving  some  of  my  poor  fellows  behind.  .  .  ." 

The  next  entry  speaks  for  itself  :  "17  January, 
returned  to  quarters  in  a  whole  skin  ". 

On  the  next  day  two  wide  breaches  were  effected,  the 
right  breach  was  allotted  to  the  3rd  Division  and  the 
left  breach  to  the  Light  Division  to  storm.  Craufurd 
ordered  four  companies  of  the  Rifles  to  cover  the 
advance  and  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  defenders  by- 
occupying  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Portuguese  carrying  bags  of  hay  to  throw  into  the 
ditch  and  break  our  men's  fall,  and  ladders  to  escalade 
the  scarp.  Then  came  the  Forlorn  Hope,  of  an  officer 
and  twenty-five  desperate  men.  Major  Napier,  of  the 
52nd,  commanded  the  Stormers,  consisting  of  100 
volunteers  from  each  regiment  of  the  Light  Division, 
among  them  being  Kincaid. 

Craufurd  commanded  the  main  body  of  his  Division 
and  proceeded  to  the  glacis  to  direct  the  storm  ;  here 
he  received  the  mortal  wound  of  which  he  died  on  the 
24th.  One  of  his  last  orders  were  "Now,  lads,  for  the 
breach  "  !  The  night  was  a  clear  one,  and  the  instant 
the  leading  Riflemen  issued  from  behind  the  shelter 
where  the  Division  had  formed  up,  they  were  seen  and 
"  a  furious  fire  of  shot,  shell  and  musketry  lit  up  the 
ramparts  in  a  sheet  of  flame  ".  There  was  desperate 
fighting  in  the  breai  lies,  both  of  which  were  carried, 
with  a  total  loss  of  lilts-  officers  and  (150  men.  "The 
prisoners  were  collected  and  huddled  together  upon  the 
ramparts  like  so  many  sheep  and  there  guarded  until 
daylight.  My  battalion  formed  upon  the  ramparts  and 
made  fires',  as  the  night  was  a  Clear  and  frosty  one. 
Sonic  men  brought  me  wine,  ham  and  eggs.  I  soon 
made  a  hearts  meal  and  washed  it  down  with  Mime 
good  French  Burgundy,  putting  my  feet  to  the  lire, 
and  enjoyed  as  calm  a  sleep  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life 
before,  lor  three  or  four  hours  ".  So  wrote  the  imper- 
turbalJe  Simmons. 

The  5th  Division,  which  had  not  been  employed  in 

ihe  siege,  was  mat.  lied  in  011  the  -:olh  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  Kincaid  dev  ribes  how.  when  the  Ugh)  PivbiOn 
man  lied  out,  there  was  scarcely  a  \esiie,e  .,1  iwifonri 
amongst  the  men;  some  were  dressed  in  Frenchmen's 
eoats,  some  in  white  breeches  and  huge  jack-hoots, 
some  with  1  <v  kid  hats  and  fpieues,  and  most  of  their 
sword-,  were  fixed  to  their  rifles  and  stuck  full  of  ham*, 
tongues  and  loaves  of  bread,  and  not  a  leu  were 
carrying  bird-cages  "  !   He  adds,  "Lord  Wellington 
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happened  to  be  riding  in  at  the  gate  as  we  were  marching 
out,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  the  officer  of  the 
leading  company  what  regiment  it  was  "  ! 

Rohert  Craufurd  was  hurled  at  the  foot  of  the  breach 
which  his  beloved  Light  Division  had  stormed  with  such 
intrepidity.     At  his  funeral  there  occurred  an  incident 
Which  1  have  never  seen  in  print  but  which  was  told  me 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  an  old  officer df  my  regiment, 
General  Sir  Martin  Dillon,  who  had  it  from  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas  Smith,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith  of  Aliwal.     Both  brothers  were  lieutenants  in  the 
Rifle  Regiment  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  and  both, 
I   believe,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  occurrence.  All 
who  have  read  the  story  of  Craufurd  and  of  his  iron 
discipline  during  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  of  Corunna 
are  well  aware  how  determined  he  was  to  punish  with 
the  utmost  severity  any  soldier  who  broke  the  ranks 
or  attempted  by  "  defiling  "  to  pick  his  way  across  wet 
ground.     In  fact  it  is  on  record  that  once,  when  he- 
saw  an  officer  being  carried  across  a  stream  on  the  back 
of  a  soldier,  he  ordered  the  latter  instantly  to  drop 
his  burden  in  the  water  and  made  the  luckless  officer 
wade  back  and  recross  the  river,  to  the  amusement  of 
all  ranks.    After  the  Light  Division  had  laid  their  chief 
at  the  foot  of  the  breach  he  had  given  his  life  to  capture 
and  were  marching  back  to  their  quarters,  their  route 
traversed  some  deep  muddy  ground  interspersed  with 
pools  of  w  ater,  such  as  is  so  commonly  seen  where  siege 
operations  have  been  carried  on  in  wet  weather.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  the  deepest  depression  pervaded  all 
ranks,  the  men  moving  along  in  gloomy  silence.  As 
they  approached  the  wet  piece  of  ground  they  suddenlv 
closed  up  their  ranks  and  in  perfect  formation,  as  if 
passing    a    reviewing    general,    splashed    their  way 
doggedly  through  the  deep  mire.    Not  another  sound 
was  heard  !    But  its  meaning  none  could  fail  to  under- 
stand.   It  was  the  last  voiceless  tribute  of  these  gallant 
fellows  to  the  memory  of  their  lost  Chief  who,  although 
many  feared  him,  had  earned  the  admiration  and  abso- 
lute confidence  of  both  officers  and  men  who  long  since 
had  realised  that  it  was  due  to  his  draconic  discipline 
and  admirable  thought  for  the  welfare  of  his  men  that 
the  Light  Division  had  become  "  the  admiration  and 
the  envy  of  the  whole  Army".    Craufurd,  like  most 
military  leaders,  has  had  his  detractors,  but  none  has 
ventured  to  deny  that  his  Light  Division,  as  it  stood 
on  that  night  of  19  January  1812,  would,  at  his  bidding, 
have  stormed  the  very  gates  of  Hell  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"PERSONAL  LIBERTY  AND  THE  MEDICINE 
MAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  15  January  191 2. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge's  logic  reminds  me  irre- 
sistibly of  Jack  Point's 

"  Wisdom  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
That's  subject  to  no  academic  rule  ". 

It  would  be  pedantic,  and  probably  no  more  useful  than 
beating  the  wind,  to  deal  technically  with  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's mistakes.  Fortunately  they  are  perfectly  easv 
to  demonstrate  without  being  at  all  technical. 

In  his  first  letter  to  you  Mr.  Coleridge  implied  that 
the  medical  profession  claimed  "  that  the  lives  of  the 
sick  poor  are  always  saved  by  operation".  From  my 
statement  that  no  medical  man  ever  made  such  a  claim 
Mr.  Coleridge  deduces  my  14  clear  admission  "  "  that 
operations  often  kill  people  instead  of  saving  their 
lives  ". 

Now  if  Mr.  Coleridge  took  a  dozen  eggs  and  dropped 
them  one  by  one  from  a  height  of  ten  feet  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  all  these  eggs  would,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  be  broken.  But  if  1  intervened  and  caught 
some  of  the  eggs  on  their  way  between  Mr.  Coleridge's 


hand  and  the  stone  pavement  I  should  probably  save 
some  from  being  broken.  Even  should  I  fail  to  catch 
some  of  the  <-<^s  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  what 
I  had  done  (my  operations)  had  broken  them,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  il  would  be  true  that  what  I  had  done 
(my  operations)  had  saved  all  those  which  had  not  been 
broken.  But  we  must  go  farther  back  than  the  particu- 
lar fallacy  which  is  exposed  by  this  metaphor.  No 
member  of  the  medical  profession  has  ever  claimed 
more  for  operations,  in  so  far  as  the  saving  of  life  is  con- 
cerned, than  that  they  often  oiler  the  only  chance  of 
escape  from  immediate  death.  Therefore  the  statement 
upon  which  Mr.  Coleridge  bases  his  argument  is  false, 
and  this  he  appears  to  admit  in  his  last  letter — in  order 
to  make  a  deduction  which  is  in  itself  illegitimate. 

I  certainly  support  all  the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Paget 
in  his  lecture,  and  think  them  moderate,  but  I  do  not 
support  Mr.  Coleridge's  misinterpretations  thereof. 
It  would  be  folly  on  my  part  to  defend  Mr.  Paget  for 
saying  things  that  he  did  not  say,  merely  because  Mr. 
Coleridge  thinks  he  said  them  or  meant  to  say  them. 

Might  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Coleridge  that  he  has  set  up 
a  dummy  whose  reality  he  has  entirely  failed  to  prove? 
He  tells  us  that  this  dummy  is  a  very  dangerous 
creature,  and  he  attempts  to  knock  it  down,  asking  for 
general  sympathy  in  his  heroic  endeavour.  Unfortu- 
nately something  is  evidently  out  of  order,  for  the  imagi- 
nary dummy  refuses  to  fall  except  upon  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  head. 

May  I  assure  Mr.  Coleridge  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  him 
to  apologise  for  his  silly  mistakes?  Past  sufferings 
often  form  pleasant  subjects  for  present  contemplation, 
and  the  sufferings  I  have  undergone  connected  with  the 
name  of  Jevons  (whom  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  though  Jevons  is  probably  out  of  date)  are 
in  my  case  sufficiently  remote  to  make  his  name  a 
pleasant  memory. 

A  combination  of  a  little  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  with  Jevons 
might  be  profitable,  for  I  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
method  of  argument  even  that  "  grain  or  two  of  truth 
among  the  chaff  "  that  Gilbert  (through  Jack  Point 
again)  assures  us  will  be  found  upon  sufficient  winnow- 
ing. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Walker. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Hamilton  Road,  Harrow, 

16  January  191 2. 

Sir, — In  a  note  to  my  letter  of  the  9th,  you  ask 
whether  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  leaves  room  for  the  marks  of  history 
on  the  written  character  of  English.  The  familiar 
features  of  an  old  friend,  the  Etymological  Objection, 
peep  through  your  question.  It  might  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  distinguished  scholars 
to  whom  the  Past  is  not  without  sanctity  are  numbered 
among  the  reformers  ;  and  that  Professor  Skeat  is  an 
Ex-President  of  the  Society  and  gives  general 
approval  to  the  new  scheme.  I  call  it  a  general  appro- 
val, because  the  scheme  is  essentially  a  compromise 
worked  out  within  the  limits  of  the  present  alphabet, 
and  does  not  in  every  detail  satisfy  his  exact  require- 
ments.    But  you  seek  a  more  explicit  answer. 

As  regards  a  small  class  of  words  a  revision  of  the 
spelling  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  remember  the 
derivation.  The  word  ready  at  hand  for  purposes  of 
illustration  is  daughter.  Omit  the  "  gh  "  and  the  kin- 
ship with  Tochter  and  Ovydrrjp  is  less  apparent,  if 
apparent  at  all. 

Those  who  declaim  against  simplification  because,  as 
they  say,  it  shatters  the  "  charmed  magic  casements  " 
which  open  upon  the  Yesterdays,  conveniently  ignore 
the  host  of  words  that  spell  a  false  etymology.  The 
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"gh  "  above  brings  the  word  "  delight  "  to  mind.  The 
New  English  Dictionary  says  :  "  The  current  erroneous 
spelling  alter  light,  &c,  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  prevailed  about  1575  :  the  Bible  of  161 1  occasionally 
retained  delite  ".  The  Middle  English  substantive  was 
delit,  the  verb,  delite-n.  And  the  "c"  in  cinder 
suggests  a  derivation  from  the  French  cendre,  but 
wrongly  so.  Really  it  is  descended  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  sinder  ",  dross  or  slag  of  iron.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  the  "  c  "  in  "  scent  "  is  misleading,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  now  simplified  "  scite  "  and  "  scitu- 
ate  ".  He  who  seeks  may  find  examples  enough.  He 
mav  even  find  that  the  present  forms  are  so  bedecked 
with  pseudo-scholastic  and  typographical  feathers  as  to 
be  nearer  "  barbarism  "  than  he  supposed  when  he  used 
the  word. 

Were  it  true  that  simplification  removed  the  finger- 
marks of  history,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  ought  without 
further  consideration  to  hurry  the  reformers  to  the 
pillory.  Etymologists  cannot  be  numbered  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  ;  but  the  children  in  our  schools  can.  We 
impose  upon  them  hours  of  cheerless  and>  unenriching 
drudgery  in  order  that  the  worshipper  of  the  written 
word  may  have  his  way.  It  is  a  high  price  to  ask  for 
a  birth  certificate  of  speech.  A  poem  were  healthier 
study  than  the  whims  of  English  spelling  ;  and  clear 
speaking,  such  as  the  Renaissance  of  the  Spoken  Word 
woufd  encourage,  is  not  less  delightful  than  conventional 
orthography. 

,  By  "the  marks  of  history"  you,  sir,  may  refer  to 
the  history  of  spelling.  You  may  rejoice  in  the  incon- 
sistencies I  have  suggested  in  certain  typical  words, 
from  the  fact  that  what  seems  to  be  caprice  is  to  the 
deeper  eye  a  most  entertaining  chronicle — "  fossilised 
history  ",  in  Archbishop  Trench's  phrase.  If  this  be 
your  meaning,  simplification  must  seem  to  you  to  be  an 
act  of  ruthless  irreverence,  almost  worthy  of  the  term 
44  barbarism  ".  But  I  cannot  see  why  this  dust  should 
linger  upon  our  school-windows,  though  every  grain 
of  it  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  etymologist  and  the 
Saturday  Review.  It  is  true  that  the  blunderings 
of  a  past  generation  form  a  fruitful  and  fascinating, 
but  surely  a  select,  study ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society  is  not  going  to  destroy  the 
records  which  furnish  material  for  such  study.  The 
"British  Museum  will  still  be  there,  though  the  offices 
of  the  Society  boldly  threaten  its  pillars. 

I  have  only  a  word  for  Mr.  Immo  S.  Allen.  "  As- 
tonishingly amateurish  "  is  his  description  of  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society.  Cer- 
tainly, but  Mr.  Allen  overlooks  .the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  the  proposals  are  made.  Xo  one 
says  it  is  an  ideal  scheme,  but  it  is  an  excellent  compro- 
mise in  that  it  does  not  disturb  the  present  alphabet,  and 
yet  materially  lightens  the  labour  of  learning  to  spell. 
If  the  scheme  does  not  please  Mr.  Allen,  let  him  put  it 
down  not  to  the  inability  of  learned  professors  to  pro- 
duce a  better,  but  to  their  anxiety  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  disturbance.  One  might  use  Goethe's  words  and 
say  that  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was  already  fixed  ; 
what  remained  was  to  build  the  old  stones  as  far  sun- 
wards as  possible.  And,  perhaps,  Mr.  Allen's  own 
scheme  may  not  be  a  darling  in  another's  e\es. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Walton. 


THE  MEANING  OF  Mil';  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Berlin-Friedenau,  15  January  n)u. 

Sir,  Not  many  Englishmen  can  say  exactly  what 
the  point  to  be  settled  was,  or  on  whal  ground*  the 
parties  fought  ca<  h  other.  Properly  speaking,  the 
elections  are  not  a  settlement  of  any  definite  question, 
not  a  vote  on  the  foreign  policy — far  from  it — but 
a  mark  that  has  been  rca<  hed  in  internal  growth,  in  the 
growth  of  national  consciousness.  They  express  the 
feeling  that  the  old  idealism  is  not  adequate  to  the 
richness  and  culture  of  modern  life.    Rightly  viewed, 


1912  is  similar  to  1879:  the  mixed  Centre  and  Social- 
Democrat  majoritv  shows  that  the  German  nation  is 
abandoning  the  classic  ways  of  "  Blood  and  Iron  "  for 
those  of  general  European  culture.  The  habits  of 
Germans  may  be  expected  to  grow  more  and  more  like 
those  of  Englishmen,  or  Russians,  or  Americans. 

Friends  of  humanity,  therefore,  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Philip  Ferris,  M.A. 


THE  GAEKWAR  AND  THE  KINEMATOGRAPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Warwickshire  Road,  Stoke  Xewington  N. 

11  January  191 2. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  say  something  with  reference 
to  a  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  6  January  1912,  regard- 
ing the  so-called  "  Gaekwar  incident  ". 

The  most  regrettable  part  of  the  affair  is  the  fact 
that  so  much  undue  importance  is  being  given  to  the 
matter.  Judging  from  the  kinematograph  films  placed 
before  the  public,  it  would  seem  that  the  manner  of  the 
Gaekwar's  rendering  homage  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  several  of  the  other  princes.  The  so-called 
"  insult  "  may  easily  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
King.  However,  the  "  breach  of  etiquette  "  was  duly 
explained,  and  an  apology  was  offered  and  accepted. 
With  that  the  matter  should  end. 

The  consequent  action  of  managers  of  kinematograph 
theatres  naturally  met  with  the  disapproval  of  lovers  of 
justice  and  fair-play.  In  several  cases  the  section  of 
the  film  showing  the  Gaekwar  paying  homage  was  pre- 
sented separately,  after  the  collective  paying  of  homage 
by  the  Indian  Princes  had  already  been  thrown  on  the 
screen.  An  announcement  was  also  made,  drawing 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and 
the  difference  in  the  bearing  of  the  next  Prince.  Such 
a  course  of  action  tends  only  to  cause  friction,  to  create 
misunderstandings,  and  to  intensify  the  bitter  feelings 
already  more  than  hinted  at  in  recent  "unrest"  in 
India. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  if  no  undue  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  point  in  question,  the  ordinary  observer 
of  the  kinematograph  show  will  probably  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  (iaekwar  in  the  pageant 
of  the  Durbar  than  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  pro- 
minent personalities  shown  in  the  picture.  The  much- 
discussed  "insult  "  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  film, 
though  so  greatly  magnified  by  the  daily  newspapers. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  V.  Kohn. 


Till-:  TYRANNY  OF  NOISE. 
To  the  EditQr  of  the  SATURDAY  Ri.view. 

Xew  Year's  E\c,  1911. 

Sir, — May  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  London  who,  alter  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
1  '  111 111  \  's  absence  in  the  Colonial  Scrvi<  e  of  his  count  1  \ , 
has  now  retired,  and  has  returned  to  the  old  place  with 
a  view  of  settling  down,  to  slate  what  my  feelings  are. 
at  what  I  now  see  and  experience  r"  A  man  whom  such 
things  have  gradually  come  upon  during  a  continuous 
residence  in  their  midst  may  si  an  el\  notice  or  (eel 
them  ;  but  upon  the  Englishman  u  ho  has  had  an  almost 
continuous  resident  c  abroad  and  especially  in  the 
lethargy  of  the  tropics — the  effect,  if  I  may  judge  I  rum- 
my own  feelings,  is  tremendous. 

I  was  somew  hat  prepared  lor  ihc  \ met  i<  .mising  (I 
mean  this  in  00  offensive  sens.  1  . . I  OUI  institutions,  lor 
that  t'.  some  di  gn«  had  a  In  id  taken  pla<  >  before  I 
left.  How  far  this  is  now  responsible  for  what  is  hap- 
pening I  h  a\  1  to  othi  rs  hi  lt<  1  qualified  to  judge  to  Bay. 
I  lome  life  in  .  .  1  tain  <  in  I'  •  "  '  ins  to  ha\  e  disappeared 
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from  London  ;  everybody  stems  desirous  of  lunching 
and  dining  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  liven  clubland 
feeK  this,  to  its  cost,  whilst  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  in 
getting  t  >  and  from  these  plaees  has  increased  enor- 
mouslv,  especially  for  persons  who  are  no  longer  young 
and  active.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  were  it  not 
for  our  admirable  police  force  such  persons  might  stay 
for  hours  on  the  curbstone  before  they  dare  venture  to 
cross  our  more-frequented  streets  ! 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  in  cross- 
ing the  streets  that  strikes  me  as  the  intolerable  strain 
to  which  one's  mental  and  nervous  system  is  subjected 
by  the  incessant  passing  and  repassing  of  clouds  ol 
motor  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  from  the  lordly  motor-car 
to  the  modest  bicycle  and  the  small  tradesman's  hand- 
cart. Surely  an  enormous  number  of  these  are  un- 
necessary—I  think  the  police  will  confirm  this — as  was 
shown  by  the  recent  taxi-cab  strike,  when  London  for 
a  lew  blessed  days  knew  what  peace  was.  I  often 
amuse  myself  by  counting  how  many  empty  taxi-cabs, 
all  plying  for  hire,  pass  me  in  succession  in  the  streets, 
and  many  times  I  have  counted  from  four  to  six  or 
seven  !  Think  what  this  means  !  This  abuse  of  the 
King's  highway  existed  in  the  old  days  of  the  hansom 
cab,  but  it  has  immensely  increased  recently. 

If  taxi-cabs  were  forced  to  return  to  their  stands, 
the  number  of  which  should  be  increased,  or  to  go  to 
others,  or  if  a  penalty  were  to  be  imposed  upon 
everyone  who  hired  a  taxi-cab  otherwise  than  from  a 
stand,  I  think  the  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Hut  in  these  days  this  might  be  said  to  be  infringing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  There  is  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  talk  nowadays.  Some  years  ago  1  was  paying  a 
short  visit  to  that  very  advanced  country  Xew  Zealand 
(I  must  not  call  it  a  Colony),  where  I  was  asked  by  a 
prominent  citizen  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  that 
Dominion  as  to  what  kind  of  Government  existed  in 
the  Colony  from  which  I  had  recently  come.  I  replied 
that  it  was  "  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  severest  type  "— 
to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase.  "  Ah  !"  said  my  ques- 
tioner, "  I  wish  we  were  onlv  a  Crown  Colony  again 
for  a  while  !  " 

Do  people  in  London,  for  instance,  think  that  the}' 
are  really  enjoying  liberty?  Liberty,  perhaps,  to  be 
deafened  and  run  over,  but  surely  not  that  liberty  which 
most  of  us  hunger  for — namely,  the  right  to  walk  about 
in  safety  and  peace  without  risk  to  life  or  health. 

The  worst  offender  is,  perhaps,  the  motor-cycle,  and 
of  this  awful  vehicle — the  more  sacred  perhaps  in  these 
democratic  days  because  it  is  so  largely  used  by 
the  lower  classes — I  read  that  many  more  than  50,000 
are  in  existence.  Of  these  I  think  I  must  have  met 
the  greater  part  scouring  those  beautiful  roads  during 
this  Christmas  while  I  was  renewing  my  associations 
with  W  arwick  Castle,  Guy's  Cliff,  and  Kenilworth 
Castle. 

But  a  rather  more  recent  nuisance  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  otherwise  less  offensive  style  of  vehicle — the 
motor-car.  Lately  among  some  vulgarians — for  none 
but  the  most  vulgar  could  tolerate  such  a  sound — 
the  "  electric  hooter  "  pours  forth  its  hideous  and 
revolting  sound,  to  which  the  ordinary  "  hooter  "  is  as 
sweet  music. 

The  result — for  me — is  that  I  am  driven  from 
London,  and,  though  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies  which  should  keep  me  there,  am  contemplating 
a  quiet  and  humble  residence  in  some  old-w  orld  district 
of  England  where  such  things  have  not  vet  penetrated, 
for,  thank  God  !  there  are  still  such  places  to  be  found. 

Are  we  all  going  mad  together?  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  chief  principle  of  modern  government 
was  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
among  whom  I  venture  to  reckon  myself.  That,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  until  the  millennium  comes.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  that  great  maxim  of  English  law 
that  our  present  Government  might  well  take  to  heart 
and  act  upon,  and  that  is,  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  kedas  ". 

I  am.  Sir.  your  most  obedient  servant, 

An  ex-Coloxial  Officer. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  STURGE  MOORE'S  VERSE. 

"A  Sicilian  Idyll"  and  "Judith".     By  T.  Sturge 
Moore.    London :  Duckworth.    1911.    2s.  net. 

MR.  STURGE  MOORE'S  critics  may  very  well 
pray,  and  with  some  hope  of  success,  to  be 
hidden  from  posterity,  while  envying  it  the  power  to  see 
the  poet's  qualities  toned  by  environment  and  time.  In 
1911  two  readings  of  his  new  dialogues,  for  example, 
have  not  sufficed  to  relieve  us  from  a  disproportionate 
attention  to  details  of  style.  We  are  not  so  modest  as 
to  suppose  the  fault  entirely  on  our  side,  especially  as 
we  have  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Sturge  Moore's  verse  and 
are  yet  always  delayed  in  this  manner,  while  the  more 
obvious  and  consistent  difficulties  of  writers  like  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Doughty  are  overcome  once  and  for  all 
in  the  first  few  hours.  May  this  not  mean  that  the 
poet's  style  has  not  yet  matured  to  a  full  harmony,  but 
is  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment?  It  would  be  extra- 
ordinary if  it  were  not  so.  For  he  writes  by  inches. 
He  seldom  allows  one  impulse  to  sweep  him  through 
so  much  as  the  whole  of  a  line  straight  onward.  The 
stale  word,  the  glib  phrase,  the  common  easy  meaning- 
less rhythm,  is  invariably  excluded;  nakedness,  bleak- 
ness, even  blankness,  is  never  feared.  His  theory 
might  seem  to  be  that  brief  expressive  words  in  an 
expressive  order  naturally  make  poetry.  They  cer- 
tainly have  made,  with  his  help,  an  austere  and  yet 
luxurious  blank  verse,  varied  in  the  manner  of 
"  Samson  Agonistes  ",  and  interspersed  with  a  few 
rhymed  lyrics.  The  verse,  indeed,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Milton's  drama.  Take  for  example 
the  disillusioned  young  Delphis'  words  : 

"  Dead  deeds  are  the  teeth  that  shine 
In  the  mouth  that  repeateth  praise, 
That  spurs  men  to  do  high  things 
Since  their  fathers  did  higher  before — 
To  give  more  than  they  hope  to  receive, 
To  slave  and  to  die  in  a  secular  cause  1 
The  mouth  that  smiles  over-praise 
Eats  out  the  heart  of  each  fool 
To  feed  the  great  dream  of  a  race." 

Here  the  undecorated  dignity,  the  very  accent  suggest 
Milton.  Miltonic  also  is  the  combination  of  ponderosity 
and  exquisiteness.  When,  for  example,  Holofernes 
welcomes  Judith  to  his  tent  with  the  words 

"  Precede    me,    dear    dame,    skilled    in    dance  and 
wisdom  !  " 

he  reminds  us  of  Milton's  Eve  and  Milton's  elephant. 
A  volume  could  be  written  on  "  dame  ",  and  upon 
the  words  used  to  describe  Judith  in  the  list  of 
characters — "  a  lady-patriot  from  Bethulia  ".  That 
phrase,  by  the  way,  instantly  called  up  before  us  an 
image  of  the  Judith  of  Botticelli.  Almost  immediately 
after  it  called  up  a  half-seen  image  of  the  poet  himself, 
though  personally  unknown  to  us.  This  image  has 
haunted  the  poems.  Mr.  Moore  is  of  Flaubert's  school. 
Impersonality,  if  we  may  use  so  indefinite  a  word,  is 
his  perfection.  Vet  the  result  of  his  detached  method 
is  that  almost  every  word  savours  separately  of  the 
artist  who  put  it  there  with  such  deliberation.  Not 
once  only — as  in  the  lines 

"  Forgive  a  queer  chill  thought  that  from  the  moon 
Entered  the  tent  despite  of  thy  sweet  singing  " 

we  seem  to  be  admitted  to  the  studio  some  time  before 
the  paint  is  dry. 

Mr.  Moore's  Sicilian  lovers  and  old  people,  his  Holo- 
fernes and  Judith,  are  less  important  than  the  poet 
himself,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  is  so  con 
cerned  with  physical  and  visible  things,  with  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  eye,  and  a  successful  one.    The  dialogu 
willy-nilly  produces  the  image  of  an  austere  and  dainty 
connoisseur.    The  boys,  the  young  men,  the  old  man 
and  woman,  of  Sicily,  are  dominated  by  this  image 
powerful  though  vague.    There  is  less  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  amorousness  than  of  the  poet's  interest  in 
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these  things ;  and  thus  the  mention  in  both  plays,  once 
as  a  fact,  once  as  a  possibility,  of  the  slipping  of  a 
youth  or  a  boy  out  of  his  clothes,  reminds  the  reader 
chiefly  that  Mr.  Moore  is  a  very  conscious  adrarrer  of 
the  nude.  A  characteristic  passage  is  where  the  dim- 
eyed  eunuch  of  Holof ernes  asks  the  boy  about  Judith 
as  she  begins  to  dance,  has  she  laid  aside  a  veil,  is  her 
bosom  bare?  Xo ;  only  her  arms.  And  the  eunuch 
says  : 

"  She  "is  both  wise  and  beautiful ;  a  fool 

Had  been  half  naked  by  this  time  to  dance  ". 

The  boy  says.:  "  She's  nice  ".  The  eunuch  is  made  to 
say  : 

"  She  feels  hers  is  too  sweet  a  body  to  starve  ", 

but  Mr.  Moore  fails  to  persuade  us  that  he  said  it 
or  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  it. 

A  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  this  criticism  will  be 
unintelligible,  when  the  shadow  of  the  artist-connoisseur 
will  not  stand  continually  among  his  characters  with 
such  distinctness.  Then  it  may  be  the  dialogue  will 
seem  something  more  than  an  inessential  though  fasci- 
nating artifice.  Then  it  may  be  that  the  lyric  emotion 
will  be  admitted  to  have  made  this  boy's  song  a  true 
lyric  : 

"  All  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  there  ! 
In  at  my  eyes  they  crush, 
Till  my  head  holds  as  fair  a  sea  : 
Though  I  shut  my  eyes,  they  are  there  ! 
Now  towards  my  lids  they  rush, 
Mad  to  burst  forth  from  me 
Back  to  the  open  air  ! — 
To  follow  them  my  heart  needs, 
O  white-maned  steeds,  to  ride  you  ; 
Lithe-shouldered  steeds, 
To  the  western  isles  astride  you 
Amyntas  speeds  !  " 

At  present  it  seems  half  emotion  and  half  analysis,  poem 
and  footnote  in  one.  But  even  to-day  the  clear  lines 
and  bright  air  are  beautiful  in  the  two  poems — in  the 
whole  and  in  many  separable  passages  like  this  old 
man's  speech  : 

"...  Oftentimes  I  rise,. 

Not  needing  or  not  finding  sleep,  of  watching 

Afraid  no  longer  to  be  prodigal, — 

And  gaze  upon  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

Quiet  hours,  while  dawn  absorbs  the  waning  stars, 

Are  like  cold  water  sipped  between  our  cups 

Washing  the  jaded  palate  till  it  taste 

The  wine  again.     Ere  the  sun  rose,  I  sat 

Within  my  garden  porch;  my  lamp  was  left 

Burning  beside  my  bed,  though  it  would  be 

Broad  day  before  I  should  return  upstairs. 

1  let  it  burn,  willing  to  waste  some  oil 

Rather  than  to  disturb  my  tranquil  mood.  ..." 

Even  to-day  it  is  impossible  not  to  respond  to  the  many 
passages  where  no  question  of  style  is  raised,  as  in 
Judith's  speech  : 

"  What  !  mighty  captain  ! — 

Pendant  gold  ornaments  and  loose  lawn  sleeves, — 
Have  these  sufficed  to  warp  thy  seasoned  purpose, 
And  dim  with  fondness  those  determined  eyes?" 

To-morrow,  we  have  an  inkling  that  the  intrusive 
personality  will  haw  become  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
individual  quaintness  in  the  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  this  "  brede  of  men  and  marble  maidens  ". 


CAE  OF  GERMANY'S  MAKERS. 
,  Bismarck's   Pen  :   the  Life   of  Heinrich  Abeken." 
Authorised  Translation,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Barrett- 
Lennard  and  M.  W.  Hoper.  London  :  Allen.  1911. 
15s.  net. 

HP  HE  British  public  is  ill-informed  about  the  event! 

*  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire.  One  name,  however,  familiar  to  its  ears — ■ 
the  name  of  Bisman  k.     It  is  on  this  an  ount,  no  doubt, 


that  the  author  gave  this  life  of  Heinrich  Abeken  the 
title  of  "  Bismarck's  Pen  ".  But  the  title  is  not  borne 
out.  Apart  from  a  couple  of  documents  which  have 
somehow  found  their  way  into  his  private  papers,  the 
material  upon  which  this  biography  is  based  is  drawn 
from  the  diary  and  family  letters  of  a  singularly  discreet 
official.  The  more  he  knows,  the  less  he  feels  at  liberty 
to  write.  Had  one  of  his  letters  got  into  a  newspaper 
office  by  mistake  its  immediate  publication  would  have 
betrayed  no  secrets  and  done  no  mischief. 

To  his  ability  to  hold  his  tongue  Abeken  partially 
owed  the  unstinted  confidence  placed  in  him.  But  he 
had  other,  and  more  positive,  merits.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  typical  German  of  his  time,  exhibiting  in  his 
own  person  those  qualities  of  knowledge,  industry, 
simplicity,  and  piety  which  distinguished  the  Prussian 
risorgimento.  He  was  born  in  1809,  three  years  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  and  when  he  went  to  Berlin 
in  his  teens  he  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  great 
teachers  at  the  recently  founded  University  which  repre- 
sented the  hope  of  Prussia.  At  Berlin  the  young  man 
greedily  swallowed  the  new  philosophical  doctrines,  and 
by  the  time  that  he  was  twenty  had  reconciled  them 
with  his  religious  views  and  had  fixed  the  outlines  of 
his  metaphysic — a  characteristic  achievement.  There, 
too,  he  was  first  inspired  by  the  belief  that  the 
restoration  of  Germany's  greatness  was  a  part  of  the 
Divine  purpose,  and  that  "  good  German  "  and  "  good 
Christian  "  were  thus  synonymous.  This  belief  shaped 
his  subsequent  career. 

In  1831  Abeken,  whom  his  academic  work  had  shown 
to  have  the  makings  of  a  fine  scholar  and  a  sympathetic 
critic,  had  to  face  the  question  of  his  future.  His  nature 
protested  against  the  donnish  life  for  which  his  Univer- 
sity distinction  seemed  to  destine  him.  It  was  his  desire 
to  serve  Germany,  but  at  the  moment  there  was  no 
apparent  service  that  he  could  render.  Accordingly  he 
took  a  licentiate  in  theology,  though  not  without  mis- 
givings, and  went  to  Rome  to  work  at  liturgiology  under 
Bunsen.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  Prussian  Legation  was 
soon  offered  to  the  young  scholar,  and  was  accepted  by 
him  with  more  misgivings.  He  felt  himself  unsuited 
for  the  clerical  life,  which  seemed  to  be  swallowing  him 
up,  and  again  he  asked  himself  what  he  could  do  for 
Germany.     But  his  chance  was  to  come  later. 

This  earnest  youth  of  twenty-four  generalises  in  an 
interesting  way  about  the  English,  some  specimens  of 
whom  he  had  met  at  Rome.  "  There  is  something  odd 
about  their  decidedly  marked  nationality,  often  rugged 
and  repellent  to  foreigners,  and  mostly  narrow  and  one- 
sided, but  possessing  so  much  practical  capability,  such 
decidedly  intrinsic  soundness,  and  such  essential  good- 
ness, if  it  has  anything  in  it  at  all,  that  one  cannot  but 
like  it,  on  getting  to  know  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  very 
faults  and  one-sidedncss.  One  docs  not  feel  that  unre- 
strained subjectivity  which  so  specially  belongs  to  us 
Germans,  but  each  individual  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
development  of  a  common  life  based  on  the  spirit  of  a 
great  people.  This  will  however  become  less  and  less  the 
case.  Endeavours  are  being  made  lx)th  in  Church  and 
State  to  destroy  this  intrinsic  principle  of  goodness. 
With  all  our  deficiencies  we  stand  a  step  higher  than 
they  do  in  spiritual  things,  because  we  have  been  through 
the  struggle  which  still  lies  before  I  hem.  It  will  not 
go  deep  with  them  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing  with 
us  Germans  ;  with  them  everything  turns  at  once,  to  the 
pra<  tical,  the  external,  and  in  that  region  they  will  lighl 
it  out  if  they  ha\e  the  strength.  With  them  everything 
becomes  an  outward,  firmly  defined,  consolidated  party; 
their  practical  and  political  greatMfJ  rest!  upon  this." 
Surely  a  very  remarkable  and  prophetic  passage,  which 
ini  idcntallv  shows  the  translators  at  their  worsl. 

It  was  to  England  that  Abeken  turned  for  his  wife, 
lie  had  learnt  English  from  a  Miss  I  hompson.  to  wlw.tn 
he  became  engaged.  Within  a  few  months  the  lady 
developed  consumption,  and  \beken,  <  hara<  teristically 
resolving  that  she  should  die  in  her  own  house,  married 
her  on  the  spot.  For  fifteen  months  he  fought  death, 
and  then  found  consolation  for  his  hrrravi  mrnt  by  coin- 
bating  the.  holer. 1,  which  had  broken  out  in  Rome.  It 
is  not  surprising  thai  his  own  health  gave  way.  When 
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he  returned  from  his  leave  a  chance  of  serving  Germany 
seemed  to  present  itself.  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
was  attracted  by  thfe  idea  of  establishing  an  Anjjlo- 
(ierman  Evangelical'  bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme  he  sent  Abeken  first  to  London 
and  afterwards  to  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Abeken  was  back  in  Berlin,  hard  at  work  on  his  material, 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  The  weakness 
of  the  Government  disgusted  him,  and  when,  in  the 
reorganisation  which  followed  the  outbreak,  he  was 
offered  a  post  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  accepted  at  once. 
He  could  serve  Germany  at  last. 

From  this  point  onward  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
book  changes,  and  the  real  Abeken  is  hidden  from  us. 
Of  his  work  he  says  nothing,  except  that  it  sometimes 
kept  him  very  busy.  His  aspirations  being  bound  up 
With  his  work,  he  says  nothing  about  them  cither.  But 
it  is  clear  that  he  felt  himself  in  his  right  place  at  last, 
and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixties,  he  married  n 
second  time  he  did  not  allow  his  love-affair  to  interfere 
with  his  attention  to  the  Austrian  question,  then  at  its 
most  critical  phase.  It  is  only  in  the  first  months  of 
his  official  life  that  the  curtain  of  silence  does  not  quite 
fall.  He  was  one  of  the  men  whom  Manteuffel  took 
with  him  to  Olmfitz,  there  to  draw  up  the  terms  of 
Prussia's  humiliation.  Abeken  knew  that  he  could 
do  no  more  than  make  the  best  of  a  hopeless  position, 
but  his  true  feelings  are  shown  by  the  instant  admiration 
he  expressed  for  Sehwarzenburg,  a  man  of  different 
calibre  from  poor  Manteuffel,  who  felt  his  position  so 
little  that  he  could  discuss  and  quote  Greek  choruses  in 
the  train. 

Still  longing  for  his  man  of  genius  Abeken  worked 
on.  In  the  next  ten  years  he  brushed  up  his  classics, 
studied  theology,  taught  the  Crown  Prince  and  helped 
Carlyle  collect  materials  for  his  "  Frederick  the  Great  ", 
until  at  last,  in  1862,  the  man  of  genius  came.  It  would 
seem  that  Abeken  recognised  Bismarck's  greatness  from 
the  first  and  trusted  him  implicitly  right  through.  Only 
in  1866,  when  Bismarck  refused  to  countenance  a  march 
on  Vienna,  did  Abeken  express  regret  at  the  conduct 
of  his  chief,  and  even  here  he  seems  to  have  recognised 
that  Bismarck  was  really  in  the  right.  Certainly  the 
disappointment  did  nothing  to  weaken  his  zeal  in  the 
critical  years  to  come.  Trusted  by  his  chief  and  by 
the  King,  for  whom  he  had  an  immense  admiration, 
Abeken  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  German  State 
from  1866  until  his  death  six  years  later.  With 
Bismarck  he  went  through  France  and  saw  the  Princes 
of  Germany  hail  King  William  Fmperor  at  Versailles. 
But  of  the  critical  negotiations  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  he  tells  us  nothing  beyond  giving  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
chief  actors.  Only  once,  when  the  difficulties  raised 
by  Bavaria  had  been  satisfactorily  overcome,  does  his 
overflowing  feeling  show  itself  in  his  correspondence. 
For  the  rest  his  letters  from  Versailles  tantalise  us 
w  ith  such  references  as  this  :  "  The  Crown  Prince  drew 
me  into  a  corner  before  tea  for  a  political  talk  which 
was  entirely  satisfactory  "  ;  or  this  :  "I  must  finish 
soon  and  take  Bismarck's  report  of  his  interview  with 
little  Thiers  ". 

Apart  from  occasional  inelegancies,  the  translation 
is  well  done.  A  brief  historical  introduction  to  each 
chapter  would  have  been  a  great  help ;  as  the  book 
stands,  many  of  Abeken's  references  must  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  average  Fnglish  reader.  The  footnotes 
are  quite  inadequate,  and  there  arc  some  misprints  in 
the  names. 


THE  TRAWLKRS. 

"North  Sea  Fishers  and  Fighters."   By  Walter  Wood. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

/*^\NE  would  not  be  sure,  but  we  suppose  there  is 

about  as  much  life  under  water  as  on  dry  land  ; 
perhaps  more,  though  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  any 
life  can  exceed  the  myriads  of  ants  in  Africa.  The 
solid  ground  below  the  sea  is  far  more  extensive  than 


the  land,  and  innumerable  shoals  of  beings  can  live 
in  the  thick  of  the  watery  atmosphere  itself,  without 
the  need  of  perching  that  birds  and  insects  feel.  It 
must  be  distressing  lor  vegetarians  to  reflect  that  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  ol  this  enormous  submarine  popula- 
tion is  strictly  carnivorous.  It  spends  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  time  in  cannibalism  and  the  pursuit  of  living 
prey.  To  this  savage  end  Nature  has  carefully 
equipped  the  various  species  with  swords,  lances, 
fjrapplings,  pincers,  teeth,  traps,  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus, besides  providing  for  defence  by  armour-plates, 
spikes,  obscuring  clouds  of  sepia,  and  even  aeroplanes 
to  skim  above  the  surface  of  the  waves.  Nor  is  it  only 
one  another  that  the  watery  hosts  have  to  fear.  Into 
their  element  strange  feathered  beings  from  the  outside 
air  keep  pouncing,  swooping,  and  diving  with  beaks  and- 
claws.    And  then  there  is  man. 

It  is  true  that,  compared  with  the  general  unceas- 
ing slaughter,  man's  execution  may  seem  small.  Yet 
in  these  little  islands  alone  we  are  now  killing  and 
devouring  more  than  one  million  solid  tons'  weight  of 
fish  every  year,  not  counting  shells,  and  we  spend  more 
than  ^,"10,000,000  on  the  purchase  of  it.  Other  seas 
besides  our  own  contribute — the  distant  Atlantic,  the 
White  Sea,  and  the  waters  round  the  Faroe  and  Iceland. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  ancient  North  Sea  that  still 
contributes  by  far  the  most,  pouring  in  its  tons  of  fish 
daily  to  Grimsby,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  the  Port  of 
London.  It  is  this  vast  system  of  North  Sea  fishing 
that  Mr.  Wood  here  describes.  He  touches,  certainly, 
upon  a  good  many  other  subjects — colliers,  tramps,  old 
battles,  and  the  perils  of  the  Goodwins.  But  fish  is  his 
central  theme,  and,  apart  from  the  herring,  North  Sea 
fishing  in  these  days  means  the  steam  trawling  fleets. 
Four  of  these  fleets — the  Hellyer's,  the  Northern,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Gamecock — are  now  at  work, 
summer  and  winter,  year  in,  year  out,  scraping  the 
North  Sea  bottom  without  a  pause.  Mr.  Wood  seems 
to  know  the  Gamecock  best,  as  do  we.  If  we  assume 
that  forty-five  is  about  the  average  number  of  the  other 
fleets  too,  and  that  out  of  these  at  least  thirty-five  are 
perpetually  at  w  ork,  while  the  remaining  ten  are  putting 
in  for  coal  and  provisions,  we  shall  find  that  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  four  fleets  combined  are  scraping 
a  strip  of  bottom  160  miles  long  by  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  broad.  It  is  a  considerable  surface  to  sweep  clean 
of  fish  every  day  and  night,  and  a  good  haul  of  1000 
boxes  per  fleet  will  give  a  weight  of  32,000  stone  for 
the  four  "  cutters"  or  carriers  to  take  to  Billingsgate 
Market.    The  average  is,  in  fact,  about  700  tons  a  day. 

However  multitudinous  the  population  of  the  sea 
may  be,  that  is,  after  all,  a  large  amount  to  take 
from  it  daily.  Mr.  Wood  says  the  gloomiest  pro- 
phecies have  been  made  for  generations  about  the 
depletion  of  the  banks,  and  yet  the  dismal  seers  have 
been  consistently  confounded.  That  may  be  so  in  a 
sense.  He  points  to  the  increasing  growth  of  the 
fishing  industry  and  of  the  total  yield  every  year.  But 
he  admits  the  increase  is  largely  due  to  fresh  and 
distant  grounds.  We  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  old  Dogger  itself  is  not  what  it  was,  and  there  is  a 
quality  about  the  Dogger  fish  that  no  other  bank  has 
yet  equalled.  The  White  Sea,  from  which  Russia  has 
lately  been  trying  to  bar  out  our  trawlers,  yields 
immense  quantities;  but  either  the  water  is  too  cold  or 
the  food  is  poor.  The  fish,  when  they  come  to  the 
cooking  stage,  have  a  disconcerting  way  of  shrivelling 
up  like  paper.  They  want  the  solidity  and  substance 
of  the  old  British  breeds  ;  and  even  these  breeds  them- 
selves are  perhaps  degenerating,  for  the  continuous 
harass  and  ferment  caused  by  140  great  trawls,  each 
90  feet  wide,  dragging  over  the  bottom,  with  huge 
"  otter-doors  "  of  timber  and  iron  keeping  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  wide  open  on  either  side,  do  not  tend  to 
domestic  peace  in  the  fishes'  nurseries,  nor  to  the  repose 
that  a  sound  stock  requires.  "  Silver  Pit  "  is  a  well 
known  region  on  the  Dogger,  and  it  took  its  name  from 
a  glorious  haul  of  soles  once  made  there  ;  but  you  will 
hardly  find  a  sole  upon  the  Dogger  now.  That  delicate 
king  of  fish  has  sidled  out  of  harm's  way  to  the  shelter 
of  Dutch  and  Danish  coasts. 
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It  is  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  steam 
■was  definitely  established  on  the  banks,  and  already  the 
beautiful  sailing-  smacks  are  nearly  extinct.    The  steam 
trawler  has  driven  them  from   the  sea,   just  as  the 
"otter"  has  driven  the  "beam"  from  the  m©«th  of 
the  trawl  itself.    So  far  the  fleets  are  rapidly  driving 
out  the  isolated  craft  or  "  single-boating  ".    Mr.  Wood 
.thinks   the   "fleeting"    system   itself  is  threatened, 
because  men  will  no  longer  be  found  willing  to  remain 
at  sea  so  long,  cut  off  from  ordinary  social  and  family 
'life.    Certainly  a  fleet  hand  is  not  exactly  domesticated. 
As  a  rule,  he  is  out  some  six  weeks,  and  then  at  home 
two  days  or  three.    Out  of  the  whole  year,  perhaps  he 
gets  one  month  at  home,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  entire  management  of  the  house  and  family  falls 
on  the  wife.    It  is  a  hard  and  dangerous  existence.  A 
trawler  does  not  often  go  down  bodily,  though  some- 
times a  heavy  gale  will  sink  the  very  best ;  and  once 
there  came  a  Russian  fleet.    But  danger  comes  daily. 
A  man  may  be  caught  in  the  steel-wire  warp  and  carried 
down  with  the  trawl,  perhaps  to  be  dragged  up  by 
another  bag  in  two   or  three  days'   time,   as  often 
happens.    Or  a  bollard  may  carry  away,  or  the  warp 
part,  and  flick  a  man  in  half  where  he  stands.    Or  a 
liner  may  rush  through  the  fleet  in  fog,  and  without 
looking  round  leave  a  little  trawler  cut  in  half.  But 
the  commonest  dangers  come  in  taking  the  fish-boxes 
aboard  the  "cutter"  when  it  is  blowing.    With  all 
the  boats  bobbing  up  and  down,  and  jostling  together 
under  the  cutter's  lee,  while  the  eight-stone  boxes  are 
being  heaved  on  deck,  it  is  a  wonder  if  no  arm  or  leg 
is  crushed,  and  sometimes  a  man  falls  between  the  boats 
and  is  jammed  down  under  the  keels,  as  helpless  as 
if  he  had  gone  below  the  ice  on  a  lake. 

It  is  when  such  accidents  happen  that  the  gratitude 
for  a  Mission  Ship  is  most  keenly  felt.  For  the  Mission 
Ship  is,  in  fact,  the  hospital  of  the  fleet  ;  and  the  doctor 
there  is  always  ready,  especially  at  boarding-time.  It 
is  thirty  years  since  the  Mission  started,  and  there  are 
still  only  three  ships  to  the  four  fleets,  because  England 
cannot  afford  the  ^"10,000  still  wanting  for  another. 
Few,  if  any,  Missions  can  boast  a  finer  record  of  service. 
It  is  mainly  the  Mission  Ship  that  has  driven  out  the 
Dutch  "coopers"  or  "copers" — the  fire-ships  that 
with  deadly  spirits  made  the  old  fishing  fleets  a  hell. 
It  supplies  good  tobacco  free  of  duty ;  it  supplies  a 
doctor  and  decent  hospitals  ;  above  all,  it  supplies  news- 
papers, books,  and  the  only  mental  interest  the  fisher- 
men get  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  not  to  mention 
the  Sunday  services  to  which  most  of  the  skippers 
come,  when  it  isn't  blowing  hard.  The  gift  of  a  public 
library  is  a  good  thing;  but  the  gift  of  a  Mission  Ship 
would  be  cheaper,  and  the  benefit  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed even  by  the  finest  library  ashore. 

Mr.  W  ood  writes  of  the  Mission  with  knowledge,  and 
so  lie  does  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  and  its 
interesting  experiments  in  the  movement  and  habits  of 
fish.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  knowledge.  It  is 
almost  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  ought  to  be,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  well  illustrated.  The  account  given  by 
one  of  the  old  skippers  of  the  terrible  storm  of 
March  1883 — an  awful  event  never  to  be  forgotten  on 
any  part  of  the  Last  Coast  from  Lowestoft  up  to  S.  Abb's 
Head — is  one  of  the  finest  rli  -  riptions  of  tempest  you 
could  read,  and  one  of  the  simplest.  Hut  complete  and 
first-rate  as  the  book  is,  there  is  just  one  point  Mr. 
Wood  might  like  to  be  reminded  of  :  he  gives  a  careful 
account  of  the  "  well  "  or  perforated  tank  with  which 
sma<  :ks  used  to  be  fitted  to  keep  the  cod  alive  and  in 
good  condition  for  landing.  We  think  he  docs  not 
mention  that,  if  left  in  this  »c<  urity,  the  big  <  od  became 

lethargic,  torpid  and  flabby.     Into  cadi  well,  therefore, 

the  fishermen  used  to  insert  a  catfish  to  keep  the  cod 

upon  the  run,  so  that  they  might  be  landed,  not  only 

alive,  but  brisk  and  lively.    It  reminds  one  of  the*  service 

MephistO  does   for  man  by  keeping  him  alert,    as  is 
expounded  in  the  Prologue  to  "  Paust  ". 


A  SOLID  BOOK  OX  JAPAN. 

"  The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan."    By  Robert  P. 
Porter.    London  :  Frowde.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

DOOKS  are  very  like  human  beings.      There  are 
some  men  in  the  world  whom  we  like  for  their 
good   qualities,    whose   thoroughness  and   truth  we 
respect,  upon  whom  at  a  pinch  we  should  feel  that 
we  could  rely  as  friends  indeed — and  yet  those  men 
with  all  their  merits  are  perhaps  the  last  whom  we 
should  choose  as  companions  for  a  summer  holiday,  or 
take  as  shipmates  on  a  yachting  cruise.     Mr.  Porter's 
work    upon    Japan    reminds    us    of    these  friends. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  solidity  of  its  worth  ; 
it  is  absolutely  safe,  a   most  trustworthy  guide  and 
teacher,  ever  to  be  consulted  in  a  difficulty,  an  authori- 
tative referee  that  has  broken  quite  new  ground.  It 
is  in  many  respects  a  monumental  work,  the  fruit  of 
immense  industry,  an  industry  which  has  made  excel- 
lent use  of  apparently  quite  exceptional  opportunities, 
and   it  will  be  a  fountain  of  knowledge  from  which 
future  writers  upon  Japan  will  have  to  draw  largely. 
That  it  should  have  the  defects  of  its  qualities  is  only 
what  we  might  expect.    A  mass  of  statistics,  and  of 
tables,  the  drawing  up  of  which  must  have  exercised 
no  ordinary  amount  of  patience,  combined  with  a  well- 
arranged  and  thoughtful  series  of  essays  tending  to 
solve  a  great  problem  that  is  still  very  little  understood 
in  Europe,  make  up  a  book  of  reference  invaluable  for 
the  shelves  of  our  library,   but  hardly  one  that  we 
should  choose  as  the  companion  of  our  solitude,  to 
while  away  a  dull  afternoon  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
by  the  smoking-room  fire.    Its  massive  bulk — nearly 
eight  hundred  pages — and  its  austere  methods  forbid 
that.     Yet  it  is  an  achievement   and  an  addition  to 
our  means  of  realising  the  miraculous  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  last    fifty   years    in  the 
Mikado's  empire. 

The  first  six  chapters,  which  furnish  a  very  meagre 
historical  precis,  show  Mr.  Porter  at  his  worst,  and 
might  well  have  been  left  out.  Jimmu  Tenno  is  now 
as  familiar  to  us  as  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  : 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  not  too 
correctly  likened  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  every 
book  which  has  appeared  on  Japan  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  we  have  been  told  ad  nauseam  that  the 
relations  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun  were 
those  of  a  roi  faineant  and  his  maire  du  palais.  The 
history  of  Japan  and  the  very  complicated  system  of 
its  ancient  government  are  matters  best  left  in  the 
hands  of  experts,  men  versed  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  country.  One  sentence  in  Mr.  Porter's 
book  is  enough  to  show  that  he  was  not  equipped  for 
this  portion  of  his  task.  "  The  name  Japan  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo."  There 
is  no  "  is  said  to  be"  about  it.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  all  men,  even  those  who  write  books 
about  Japan,  were  aware  that  Zipangu  w  is  Marco 
Polo's  attempt  at  writing  the  Chinese  name  (ill  Pen 
Kwo,  Sunrise  Land,  given  on  account  of  its  Eastern 
position  in  relation  to  China — that  Japan  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  first  two  words,  and  that  in  the  same  way 
Nippon  is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  same  two 
first  ideographs.  Such  blemishes  as  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  in  the  book  are  just  what  might  be 
expected  from  an  RUtbor  gathering  information  from 
excellent  sources  but  apparently  without  any  previous 
training,  historical  and  linguistic,  in  his  special  subject. 

For  instance,  on  page  381  we  are  told  that  "  after  the 
ascendancy  of  Nam  the  capital  was  transferred  to 
Kyoto  and  remained  there  until  the  supremacy  drifted  to 
Northern  Japan)  and  the  Shogunate  Government  was 
established  at  Kamakura  i"  mho".   Such  a  sentence 

COUld  not  have  been  written  by  anyone  with  the 
slightest  claim  to  Japanese  scholarship.  Northern 
Japati  should  be  Eastern  Japan,  and  neither  KatnaJcura 

nor  Yedo,  both  <  hid  cities  and  seats  of  government  of 

the  Shoguns,  ever  held  the  position  ol  supremacy  of 

an  Imperial  capital.  They  w  re  to  tin-  Astlikagfl  and 
Tokugawa  Shoguns  uli.it  Kagoshima  was  to  Satsum  1 
or  Kanazawa  t  >  Kag.i,  and  no  more.     In  spite  of  the 
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power  of  the  Shoguns  the  capital  remained  where  the 
Mikado  held  his  Court.  It  was  not  until  the  Mikado 
in  1868  finalh  determined  to  occupy  the  Castle  of  Ycdo 
and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Tokyo,  the 
Eastern  Capital,  that  it  could  rank  as  holding  in  Japan 
tlit-  "  supremacy  "  which  London  holds  in  England,  or 
Paris  in  France.  The  error  is  not  so  trivial  as  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem  to  he,  for  it  rather  leads  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  mistake  which  tended  to  exag- 
gerate the  position  of  the  Shogun,  treating  the 
Mikado  as  a  glorified  High  Priest.  Apart  from  a  few 
such  faults,  and  from  a  certain  evil  flavour  of  Baedc- 
kerism  in  places,  the  book  may  he  honestly  praised. 
It  would  have  been  still  better  if  some  superfluous 
ballast  had  been  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship. 
Had  this  been  done  Mr.  Porter  would  have  given  us 
a  great  book  ;  as  it  is,  unfortunately,  he  has  preferred  to 
give  us  a  big  one. 

The  compilation  of  a  manual  containing  forty-nine 
chapters,  every  one  dealing  with  a  separate  subject, 
many  of  these  subjects  being  in  the   highest  degree 
complicated   and    technical,    must   have    involved  an 
amount    of    labour    which    it    is    difficult    to  over- 
estimate ;     indeed,     hardly     anything     could  bear 
higher    witness    to    the    immense    progress  made 
by    the    Japanese,    not    only    in    their    own  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  great  world  of  political  science,  than 
the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  possible  for  a  European 
writer  to  obtain  from   native  sources  the  information 
requisite  for  such  a  work.    Mr.  Porter's  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  indebtedness  to  the  public  departments  at 
Tokyo  for  the  materials  upon  which  his  book  is  founded 
is  most  instructive.   The  constitutional  changes  and  the 
municipal  developments   which  he  describes    with  so 
much  accurate  minuteness  are  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  giant  strides  which  the  Mikado's  Government  has 
taken  in  the  department  of  education.     In  the  early 
days  of  our  intercourse  with  Japan  there  were  a  few — 
very  few — scholarly   men  who   entered  the  Consular 
service  from  our  Universities,  and  who  rapidly  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  so  obtained  an 
insight  into  the  history,  the  religion,  the  manners  and 
customs  and  order  of  thought  of  the  people  among  whom 
their  lot  was  cast.   On  the  Japanese  side  there  was  not 
a  single  capable  interpreter.  "  Wait  and  see  "  was  their 
answer  when  they  were  twitted  with  this  inferiority. 
They  have  not  been  slow  in  blotting  out  the  reproach. 
Not  only  are  all   the   chief  cities,  universities,  and 
schools  of  Europe  sought  out  by  these  industrious  men, 
greedy  of  learning,  but  in  Tokyo  itself  there  is  a  school 
of  foreign  languages  "  which  aims  at  the  training  of 
practical  linguists,  and  gives  three  years'  courses  in 
English.  German,  French,  Italian,    Spanish,  Russian, 
Chinese,  Korean,  Tamil,  Hindustani,  Mongolian,  and 
Malay.    In  the  second  and  third  years,  during  the  hours 
allotted  to  the  stud}'  of  each  language,  teaching  is  given 
on  the  general  history,  geography,  and  literature  of  the 
country  whose  particular  language    is  being  studied. 
.  .  .    There  were  451  students  in  1909,  and  about  250 
others  attending  special  courses  ".   Would  that  we  here 
in  London  had  such  a  school  !  Rut  we  are  behind  Rerlin, 
Paris,  S.  Petersburg,  and  even  Rome  in  such  matters  ; 
and  whereas  we  are  content  to  have  some  half-dozen 
student  interpreters  in  Peking  and  Tokyo,  Mr.  Porter 
can  show  us  almost  a  whole  nation  at  work,  at  home 
in  hundreds,  abroad  in  thousands,  diligently  seeking  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  which  shall  enable  them  to 
hold  their  own  in  any  international  assembly,  in  any 
cosmopolitan  negotiation. 

When  we  consider  the  many  trashy  and  often  imper- 
tinent books  which  are  yearly  written  about  Japan,  it 
is  refreshing  for  once  to  find  a  book  like  Mr.  Porter's, 
which  conveys  genuine  and  trustworthy  information. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  space  allotted  to  a  review  to 
examine  in  detail  so  exhaustive  a  work.  It  will  best 
plead  its  own  cause  and  assert  its  ow  n  merit.  It  is  a 
great  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state 
f>l  aifairs  in  Japan.  Possibly,  or  even  probably,  the  Con- 
stitution is  more  or  less  still  in  a  transition  state,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  rise  from  the  study  of  Mr. 
Porter's  volume  with  an  enhanced  respect  for  the  people 


whose  determination,  loyalty,  and  dogged  perseverance 
are  raising  them  to  a  position  in  the  arts  of  peace  not 
inferior  to  that  by  which  they  have  surprised  the  world 
in  the  arts  of  war. 

MR.   BARRY   PAIN  UNSUITED. 

"  Stories  in  Grey."    By  Barry  Pain.    London  :  Laurie. 

6s. 

Grey  is  not  a  colour  that  becomes  Mr.  Barry  Pain. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  condemn  any  man  to  the 
motley  merely  because  it  suited  him,  or  make  that  most 
paralysing  demand  upon  the  artist — to  repeat  his  suc- 
cesses.    Rut  there  is  a  wide  range  of  wearing  between 
the  garbs  of  the  jester  and  the  Puritan,  and  Mr.  Rarry 
Pain  has  proved  before  this  that  he  can  don  more  than 
one  of  them  with  effect.    Indeed  one  need  not  go  outside 
the  present  volume  to  compare  w  hat  suits  him  with  w  hat 
does  not,  since  its  stories  are  by  no  means  in  mono- 
tone.   "  Smeath,"  to  take  the  first  of  them,  is  a  sample 
in  grey  unrelieved,  and  anything  but  attractive.     It  is  a 
study  in   sordid  realism,  but   though   Mr.    Pain  can 
fashion   the  realistic  phrase,  he  cannot  produce  the 
realistic  atmosphere.       Doubtless  his  past  is  against 
him,  the  too  long  practice  of  fantastic  touches  has  spoilt 
his  rendering  of  the  plain  scene.  It  is  not  that  he  cannot 
render  reality,  but  that  he  requires  a  more  generous 
palette  than  he  has  allowed  himself  in  "  Smeath  ".  To 
be  successful  in  grey,  you  must  produce  the  sense  of 
repose  or  of  stagnation,  but  Mr.  Pain's  pen  is  always 
raising  our  expectation,  he  induces  the  mood,  fatal  to 
greyness,  of  "  looking  at  the  end  ".    And  his  ends 
almost  invariably,  however  grey  they  be,  justify  the 
inclination.     At  the  end  of  "  Smeath  ",  for  example, 
we  have  a  great  white  owl  at  his  master's  bidding 
tearing  out  the  eyes  of  the  charlatan,  and  flinging  him 
from  the  roof.  Such  a  scene  requires  a  rendering  rather 
in  sanguine  than  grey.    A  realistic  lapse  of  another  sort 
condemns  "  Rurdon's  Tomb  "  to  failure.    We  listen  to 
the  confessions,  criminal  and  otherwise,  of  half-a-dozen 
people  entombed  by  an  earthquake.    We  know  none  ot 
them,  we  are  interested  in  none  of  them,  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  imminence  of  their  doom,  and  the  author 
fails  to  persuade  us  that  they  do  either.    A  scheme  of 
that  rather  lurid  type  is  only  justified  by  being  convinc- 
ing;  but  apart  from  the  failure  in  reality,  the  theme  is 
too  big  for  the  space  allow  ed  for  its  development ;  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  produce  a  sense  of  character,  and 
without   character    in    such    a    recital    the  interest 
evaporates.    The  six  stories  that  follow   are  certainly 
not  in  grey,  and  they  illustrate  very  well  Mr.  Barry 
Pain's  capacity  for  handling  the  right  kind  of  material. 
They  do  not  depend  for  their  effect  on  one's  belief  in 
them  as  anything  but  light  and  often  amusing  inven- 
tion ;  their  improbabilities  do  not  seriously  concern  us, 
and  the  emotions  about  which  they  fluctuate  are  neither 
calculated  nor  engineered  to  move  us.    They  do  not 
show  the  author  at  his  best,  but  they  do  exhibit  the  easy 
command  he  has  over  a  certain  type  of  entertainment. 
In  more  than  one  of  the  stories  he  seems  to  have  missed 
opportunities  which  he  had  ingeniously  devised,  and 
is  especially  where,  as  in  "  Rose,  Rose  "  and  "  Linda  ", 
he  touches  the  supernatural.  In  "  Rose  Rose  "  a  painter 
continues  to  use  as  a  model  a  woman  who,  unknown  to 
him,  has  been  killed  some  hours  earlier.    It  is  a  pretty 
idea,  only  unfortunately  it  goes  for  so  little.  The 
author,  having  ingeniously  produced  it,  seems  hardly 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  curtain  is  rung 
down  hurriedly  on  an  ordinary  suicide  as  though  the 
mechanism  of  drama  had  suddenly  gone  to  pieces. 


EASY  ESSAYS. 

"  Talk   of  the   Town.'     By    Mrs.   John   Lane.    London :  Lane. 
1911.  6s. 

The  first  of  this  collection  of  light  essays  is  on  the  tyranny 
of  clothes.  Now,  if  we  put  aside  the  tremendous  chapters  of 
Teu felsd rock h.  there  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  two  ways 
of  writing  about  'dothes.    One  is  the  way  of  the  writer  who, 
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sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  say  something  of  Eve  and  Eden. 
The  other  way  is  that  of  the  writer  who  could  not  possibly 
do  so.  To  this  class  belong  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  perhaps 
a  round  score  of  essayists,  past  or  present,  who  could,  or  can 
(if  such  there  be  to-day),  do  successfully  one  of  the  mosfffliffi- 
cult  things  in  letters — talk  lightly  and  pleasantly  of  every- 
day matters  in  the  way  that  is  literature.  Now  Mrs.  Lane 
brings  us  into  Eden  immediately.  But  we  should  not  therefore 
too  impetuously  put  down  the  book.  How  many  modern 
authors  would  be  read  to-day,  if  we  discarded  all  who  did 
not  inherit  something  of  the  spirit  of  Elia  ?  Mrs.  Lane  has, 
in  these  essays,  tried  herself  severely.  She  has  set  out  to 
write  agreeably  of  the  London  'Bus  and  of  the  American  and 
his  Holiday — subjects  which  only  the  highest  distinction  of 
feeling  and  style  in  the  author  can  make  distinguished. 
The  impression  she  gives  us  is  that  she  does  not  seem  to 
be  too  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  her 
task.  She  is,  therefore,  less  affected,  and  less  devouringly 
anxious  to  surpass  herself,  than  the  vaster  multitude  of  those 
who  have  failed  to  write  the  perfect  essay.  The  essay  we 
like  best  is  the  one  on  Brighton.  The  climax  of  our  author's 
eulogy  of  Brighton  is  quite  in  the  polished  manner  of  the 
light"  essay:  "one  is  always  so  sorry  for  the  people 
who  live  in  Brighton,  for  they  can't  go  there  to  spend  a  week- 
end ".  On  the  whole  these  papers  are  so  much  better  than 
many  we  have  come  upon  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  author  would  soon  fall  little  short  of  excellence  if  only 
she  could  be  made  to  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  really 
first-rate  essay.  For  the  present  she  is  defeated  by  an 
apparently  fatal  facility,  which,  while  it  keeps  her  from 
preciosity" and  the  cruder  affectations,  gives  to  the  reader  an 
impression  that  all  difficulties  have  been  overcome  because  no 
difficulties  are  there. 


BOOKS  ON  ART. 

"Steinlen  and  his  Art.''    Twenty-tour  Cartoons.    London:  Chatto 

and  Windus.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 
•'The  Work  of  Henry  (hpovat."    With  an  Appreciation  by  Oliver 

Onions.    London :  S.  Catherine  Press.    1911.  21s. 

Very  few  cartoons  survive  their  occasion.    Very  few  car- 
toonists are  pictorial  or  rather  graphic  artists   first  ^  and 
illustrators  of  ephemeralities  in  the  second  place.  Goya, 
Daumier,  and  some  of  the  Oriental  draughtsmen  of  course 
occur  to  us  as  cartoonists  who  inspired  their  drawings  of 
particular  transient  events  with  a  permanent  significance. 
An  interesting  point  in  this  context  is  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  their  means  with  their  results.    For  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  universality  and  typical  significance  their 
work  expresses  are  the  outcome  not  of  studied  types,  but  of 
studied  individuals.    M.  Steinlen,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
independently  of  his  inferior  equipment  as  a  designer  and 
draughtsman,  will  fall  short  of  posterity  because  his  people 
are  vaguely  generalised  types,  and  reasoned  concepts  rather 
than  the  offspring  of  profound  perception  of  individuals.  So 
that  his  drawings,  larking  whatever  point  political  or  social 
accidents  gave  them  when  they  came  out  in  the  daily  news- 
sheets,  have  little  to  fall  back  upon.    Not  well  drawn  or 
strongly  designed,  and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  caricature 
of  conventional  types  (few  the  product  of  sympathy  and 
observation),  they  hardly  pay  perusal. 
•  Ospovat  is  probably  best  known  by  his  caricatures,  which  he 
produced  towards  the  close   of   his    short    activity.  Mr. 
Onions'  appreciation  of   his   friend   would    not  have  been 
weakened  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  dates,  from  Which  the. 
patient,  student  of  his  apprcciativencss  might,  step,  now  and 
then,  on  to  prosaic  facts.    Ami  another  inclusion  would  haw 
been  as  useful  and  more  logical    reference,  to  the  relation 
Ospovat'*  work   as   a   designer  bore   to  hil  work  as  hook 
illustrator    and    cartoonist.      II  is    caricatures  certainly 
were    the    least    important    part    of    his    output.  But 
at  their  happiest  they  are  the  best   caricatures  we  have 
had    of    recent    year-    in     Kngland.      The    most  effective 
are,  of  course,  the  most  offensive,  and  they  are  calculated  to 
bit.-  shrewdly.    Others  are  more  generalised  and  crude,  but 

nearly  all  nre  remarkably  deigned  (■,  fill  their  page  I  bis 
profei  ional  advantage  alone  would  place  Ospovat  above 
modern  competitors  in  caricature,  and  it  was  to  his  busint  1 
11  a  poster  designer  that  he  owed  much  of  hil  lense  for 
silhouette  anH   pa   ng     M     •  •  it  ten 

with  unusual    jrmpathy  and  without  too  much  bias.  The 

nological  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  and  the  t< 
:  Ospovat1    achi  remenl     l ' 

primarilj  n  line  draughtsman,  feeling  thing  n 

tone  and  mass  than  in  nervously  <   1  (ini    0  that  then 

Is  no  especial  nat  eautj  in  hi  earlj  dm  of  pen  and  ink, 
Nor  can  we  suppo  onld  have  used  thil 

medium  in  thi    especial  waj    which  characterised  a  little 


school  of  black  and  white,  working  for  the  Bodley  Head  pro- 
ductions about  1900.  It  was  not  till  he  reached  his  Browning 
illustrations  about  1903  that  Ospovat  emerged  into  some- 
thing like  a  definite  individual  expression,  and  reached  the 
level  when  his  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi "  or  "Old  Pictures  in 
Florence",  or,  again,  "Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband"  were 
conceived  of  knowledge  and  experience,  instead  of  convention 
and  deliberate  forethought.  They  are  really  of  the  pro- 
founder  things.  From  these  largely  massed  drawings  that 
have  the  quality  of  broad  etchings  he  seems  to  have  taken 
to  working  with  the  brush.  His  self-portraits  are  poignantly 
revealing  of  an  embittered  rebellious  mind,  intolerant  and 
egotistic,  deficient,  as  yet,  in  human  charities,  but  able  to 
sustain,  as  this  book  shows,  deep  friendships.  His  oil  por- 
trait of  "A  Musician",  if  we  allow  for  the  flattering  effect 
of  reproduction,  is  an  extraordinaiy  feat,  especially  as  it  was 
one  of  his  first  experiments  in  painting.  Many  painters 
working  hard  for  3-ears  do  not  achieve  this  understanding  of 
pigment's  possibilities.  Had  Ospovat  persisted  as  a  painter, 
his  position  would  have  been  considerable.  From  the  frag- 
ments that  are  preserved  of  his  riper  expression,  those  we  have 
named  and  "  The  Talmudist  ",  we  clearly  recognise  a  cast  of 
thought  and  vision  comparable  with  Josef  Israels'  most 
penetrating.  In  arrangement,  attitude,  and  setting,  in  its 
paper  and  its  type,  this  memorial  to  Ospovat  is  unusually 
satisfactory. 

"The  Painter3  of  the   School  of  Seville."    By  N.  Seistenach 
London :  Duckworth.    1911.    5s.  net. 

A  book  for  English  readers  on  the  School  of  Seville  has 
long  been  needed.  The  bibliography  referred  to  extends  from 
Pacheco's  "  Art  of  Painting  ",  published  in  1641.  to  the 
latest  brochure  on  some  obscure  painter  of  the  school,  and 
shows  how  inaccessible  is  much  of  the  material  here  brought 
together.  The  School  of  Seville  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
almost  Oriental  brilliance  of  its  colouring  when  compared 
with  the  rich  but  more  sober  palette  of  the  Spanish 
painters  of  other  schools.  Again,  the  subjects  chosen  by 
Sevillian  artists  are  almost  always  religious,  portraits 
scarcely  figuring  at  all  in  the  work  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
School,  Roelas,  Alonso  Cano,  Zurbaran.  Murillo  and  V aides 
Leal.  Before  their  advent  the  School  of  Seville  had  passed 
through  several  stages  of  tutelage,  first  to  the  Primitives  of 
Florence  and  Siena,  then  to  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  finally  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  illustrations  are  aptly  chosen,  and  not  too 
well  known,  though  among  the  Murillos  one  at  least  of  the 
exquisite  canvases  from  S.  Petersburg  might  have  been 
included. 

"Master  Painters."    By  Stewart  Dick.    London  and  Edinburgh: 
Foulis.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

There  seems  littl.\  if  any  justification  for  this  addition  to 
the  multitude  of  popular  books  on  art.  To  select  some  two 
dozen  painters  and  to  write  upon  them  in  half  as  many 
chapters,  in  which  certain  well-known  incidents  in  their  lives 
are  repented  with  a  minimum  of  criticism  on  their  work,  is 
to  contribute  nothing  of  real  value  to  the  study  of  art.  And 
the  illustrations,  which  are  of  the  most  hackneyed,  do  no 
more. 

"  Millais."    By  J.  E,  Phythian.    London:  Allen.    1911.  2s.net. 

Mr.  Phythian's  "  Millais  "  is  a  straightforward  piece  of 
work,  appreciative  without  being  fulsome,  and  as  simple  and 
unaffected  in  its  treatment  as  was  the  art  of  the  painter. 
He  does  not  seriously  attempt  to  defend  the  work  of  (he  later 
years.  Indeed  the  descent  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  days  to  the  fashionable  inanities  and  chocolate- 
ho\  absurdities  of  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
beyond  even  official  just  ideation.  Perhaps  it  was  the  inevit- 
able development  of  a  character  almost  childishly  simple, 
and  lacking  in  either  depth  01  subtlety  when  caught  up  iiit-> 
the  artistic  paradise  of  Burlington  Hons,..  In  the  chapter 
on  portraiture,  it  may  be  noted,  white  the  portrait  "I 
Gladstone  is  illustrated,  the  far  noblet  MM  oi  Tennyson  is 

tot  cren  thought  worthy  r.f  mention. 

"The   Practice  of  Water-Colour   Painting"      By  A.  L.  Bnldry. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1911.  12t. 

There  are  many  ways  of  using  w .iter  < , ,|, ,11  r,  Ml  11 
mistake  m  a  book  of  thin  sort,  purporting  to  illustrated  in 
...lour  by  distinguished  modern  artists.  I.,  choose  so  many 
that,  reallv  are  n,,t  proper  water-colour,  and  to  have  excluded 
■0  many  that  are  the  real  right  thing  vT«  take  H  there  If 
no  dispute  as  to  the  legitimate  function  -f  water-colour  as 
distinct  from  that  of  oils.  The  very  nature  of  tlx-  medium 
imposes  limitations  on  its  u*<-»  and  givtl  it  corresponding 

advantages,  To  inch  dtatinctloni  Mrs.  Allipgham,  Mr. 
Elgood,  Sir  E,  V  Waterkm,  Mr  W.  West,  and  Mr.  Powell, 
for  instance,  are  quit!  indifferent    Their  water-colours  would 
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do  jusl  ;is  well  in  tin;  other  medium,  and  so  have  110  special 
si ai  us  or  raison  d'etre  whereon  to  rank  as  typical  water- 
colour.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  school  of  admir- 
able water-eolonrists  in  wlio-ir  prael  ice  the  proper  use  of  their 
medium  is  sustained  and  developed.  Barely  two  or  three 
such  painters  are  given.  Nor  can  we  see  the  point,  if  this 
hook  is  meant  for  students,  of  analysing  the  tricks  and 
evasive  mannerisms  of  the  indirect  methods.  The  colour 
reproductions  if  not  very  bad  are  hardly  good. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


"  History   of  Classical    Philology."    By  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

This  history  of  Dr.  Peck  fills  for  the  classical  scholar  a 
wide  lacuna.  The  scholar  who  would  get  a  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  classical  philology  would  have  to  plunge 
through  the  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Sandys'  treatise,  from 
which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  emerge  with  a  clear  head 
unless  he  were  something  of  an  expert  to  begin  with  and 
naturally  well-equipped  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  detail.  In 
fact,  many  University  scholars  know  little  of  the  history 
as  a  whole,  though  they  may  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
a  particular  small  portion  of  the  field.  Dr.  Peck,  in  a 
volume  of  less  than  500  pages,  covers  the  whole  field  from 
700  B.C.  to  1900  A.D.  He  aims  at  giving  the  scholar  a  com- 
prehensive view  in  a  lucid  coherent  form.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  the  scholar  who  wants  to  know  exactly  how 
his  own  portion  of  the  field  lies  with  respect  to  the  whole 
area,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  surveys  in  detail  of 
Dr.  Sandys  and  of  Reinach. 

"The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages."    By  Henry  Oshorn 
Taylor.    London :  Macmillan.    1911.    '7s.  Cd.  net. 

The  need  for  light  in  those  dark  places  of  history  through 
which  CJuizot  and  Cibbcn  went  as  pioneers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  published  in  1901,  was  reprinted 
in  1903.  and  is  now  in  a  third  edition.  The  transition  from 
imperial  Rome  to  feudal  Europe,  and  from  paganism  to 
Christianity,  has  its  centre  in  a  period  perhaps  darker  to 
tlie  historian  than  any  other  period  of  equal  importance. 
Of  this  period  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar, 
and  he  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  thought  in  what  midit 
be  termed  an  essay  in  chapters.  The  ease  with  which  the 
author  wears  bis  erudition  and  successfully  keeps  it  from 
marring  the  outline  of  his  history  explains  and  justifi-s  the 
popularity  of  the  book. 

"  Lyrical  Forms  in  English."    By  Norman  Hepple.     Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Pres3.    1911.    3s.  net. 

This  book  gives  the  scholar  of  English  poetry  a  half-way 
house  between  mere  desultory  dipping  into  the  greater  poets 
(the  method  of  "selections")  and  the  rigorous  study  of 
poetical  literature  in  accordance  with  set  chronological 
tables  and  the  formal  history  of  "movements".  Mr 
Hepple  takes  the  chief  lyric  forms— the  soii"-lyric,  ode 
elegy,  idyl;  and,  bringing  together  the  finest  examples  of 
the  form  in  our  literature,  shows  how  it  was  used,  developed 
or  disregarded  by  the  greatest  poets.  A  good  deal  of  know- 
ledge of  the  trend  of  poetic  literature  in  this  epoch  or  that 
is  given  by  the  way  ;  and  the  scholar  will  have  read  the  «reat 
majority  of  the  fine  short  poems  of  the  language  before  he 
has  finished  with  the  book.  This  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  British  lyric  poets  would  no  doubt  by  teachers  of 
an  ohl-  r.  stricter  Rchool  be  stigmatised  as  "  brow&in"  "  But 
at  least  they  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  pastuiv 
was  excellent,  and  that  it  included  all  the  more  fertile 
portions  cf  the  field. 

"^iffi^S.  th3, .IS.  S.r"-" 

By  "the  Empires  of  the  Old  World"  Mr.  Br.n.ston 
means  Empires  down  to  the  fall  of  Rome.  He  has  written 
tins  book  not  as  a  text-book  for  examinations,  but  merely  to 
provide  the  outlines  of  ancient  history,  and  that  he  does  in  a 
mostutereetine  form.  He  has  gone  to  the  latest  authorities 
for  his  facta,  has  told  sood  illustrative  stories  whenever 
possible,  and  writes  of  prehistoric  man.  of  Egypt.  Alexander 
Home,  and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  a  wav  which 
will  be  equally  helpful  to  teacher  and  student.  The  Volume 
n.deed.  is  calculated  to  induce  boys  .-  girls  to  turn  their 
attention  to  fuller  records,  and  is  an  admirable  introduction 
to  ancient  history.  It  is  fully  but  unpretentiously  illustrated. 

"Junior  School  British  History."    By  Arthur  D.  Innes.    London  : 
Hivington's.    1911.    4«.  6d.  net. 

,„,Mh'  !?nfVn  ,th,is  volume  does  for  younger  readers  prettv 
S™«  w  r  ,'J  m  tw°  Previous  volumes  for  the  middle 
forms.    He  div.Jes  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  Julius 


Caesar  to  King  George  V.  into  seven  periods;  tells  the  story 
of  each  period,  and  e  xplains  movements  and  principles  con- 
cisely but  clearly.  He  has  a  real  gift  for  summarising 
history  in  perfectly  simple  language,  and  he  lias  a  happy 
knack  of  introducing  a  phrase  such  as  "  It  is  interesting  to 
note  thai  there  was  a  single  .National  Church  long  before  there 
was  a  National  Government",  which  will  be  easily  remem- 
bered, and  on  which  teachers  may  if  they  wish  pertinently 
enlarge.  He  even  finds  space  to  devote  to  English  litera- ' 
ture,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  some  useful  notes.  The 
little  volume  will  be  of  more  service  than  many  more  expen- 
sive and  bulky  manuals. 

"Applied    Biology."     By   Maurica   A.    Bigelow   and   Anna  N. 
Bigelow.    London :  Macmillan.    1911.    6s.  net. 

The  only  concrete  instance  of  definite  "  application  "  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  111  this  book  is  the  section  on 
"  hygiene."  In  other  sections  of  the  book  the  "  applica- 
tion "  is  less  obvious.  Biology,  we  admit,  "has  vastly  im- 
portant applications  to  human  life";  and  the  authors, 
avoiding  technicalities  and  minutite,  have  chosen  to  present 
those  facts  of  the  science  which  they  think  will  be  of  most 
interest  and  value  to  the  general  student  of  the  humanities. 
They  select  from  the  fields  of  botany,  zoology  and  human 
biology  what  they  consider  to  be  the  important  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science  of  life. 
What  the  authors  really  mean  to  convey  by  their  title  is 
that  the  book  is  more  "  popular  "  than  technical  in  form. 


"  Revae  des  Deux  Mondes."    lome  Janvier. 

This  number  contains  three  or  four  articles  of  considerable 
importance.  M.  Bourget  writes  on  the  late  Eugene  Melchior 
de  Vogue,  so  well  known  for  many  years  to  readers  of 
the  "Revue ".  M.  Bourget  speaks  with  personal  know- 
Ledge,  as  he  was  in  intimate  relations  with  de  Vogiie  from 
1883  onwards.  After  serving  in  the  war  of  1870.  de  Vogue 
adopted  a  diplomatic  career,  which  he  followed  with  success, 
finally  occupying  an  important  post  in  Egypt  under  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.  Official  residence  in  Russia  introduced 
him  to  Russian  romance,  on  which  he  afterwards  wrote  so 
brilliantly.  He  abandoned  diplomacy  to  undertake  a  purely 
literary  career.  He  made  his  mark  both  as  an  essayist  and  a 
novelist  ;  he  never  allowed  a  page  to  leave  his  hands  till  he 
had  put  into  it  his  very  best.  He  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
but  a  most  conscientious  writer.  An  aristocrat  to  the  finger 
tips,  he  carried  the  theory  of  "  noblesse  oblige  "  into  every 
piece  of  work  he  undertook.  M.  Filon  sums  up  the  unsavoury 
story  of  Lord  Byron  and  Augusta  Leigh  in  ir.asU  rly  style, 
but  why  not  let  it  rest  ? 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  90. 
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FUNDS    -    -     -  £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

London  :  3  Lombard  Street,  E.C.    West  End  :  17  Pall  Mall.S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square.  Edinburgh. 


Offict. 


Incorporated 


Head 

Governor — 
S11  Ncvile  Lubbock, 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire.  Life.  Sea,  Accidents.  Motor  Cap,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 
Tht  Corporation  it  prepared  to  act  at  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary. 
ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON,  E.0. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £22,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following : — 

LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Board  of  Direotors. 
Alfred  James  Shephbard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracet,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  Johm  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Hknry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valkntia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  iq  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non-Proflt  Policies  at 
SPECIAL      LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  fop  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALI.  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  - 
CLAIMS  PAID  .   .  . 


£80,000,000. 
£94,000,000. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM   STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

OIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  Ceoaral  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

is  Now  Open  to  the  General  Public 

Deliveries  throughout  the  whole  of  London  and 
Suburbs  on  every  week  day ;  Subscribers  are  not 
tied  down  to  one  particular  day  on  which  to 
make  their  exchanges. 


Country  Subscribers  are  not  required  to  return 
their  books  until  a  fresh  supply  arrives,  and  are 
thus  never  without  books.  This  valuable  con- 
cession,  which  in  practice  is  equivalent  to  giving 
them  a  double  service  for  one  subscription, 
coupled  with  the  unusually  wide  range  of  books, 
makes  The  Times  Book  Club  service  cheaper, 
more  useful,  and  more  convenient  than  any  other. 


Terms  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

376  to  384,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 


A  Late  Meal 


after  fie  dance,  the  theatr3 
or  whist  drive,  should  be 
ci.jeth  rig  that  soothes 
and  in. luces  sleep.  Alco- 
holic simulants  di-turb 
natural  rest  and  fail 
nourish.  The  ideal 
supper  ishould  be  easily- 
digested  and  pro  V  id  J 
Largo  Sample  will  be 
Of  Chemists,  1/6 


thi 
to 


nourishment.  Full  benefit 
is  assured  by  taking  the 
"Allenburys"  Diet  which 
is  a  partially  predigested 
co  nbin  ition  of  rich  milk 
and  whole  wheat  —  tho 
vital  food  elements. 
Made  in  a  minute  — 
adi   boiling    w-U-r  only. 

sent  far  3d.  3tcmj>s. 

a:ul  3.-  per  tin. 


Alien  &  Hanburya  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.  London 


CM ELTENIIAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 
£,o  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  Ob 
THE  CXtkOY.— Apply  to  the  Hlksar. 


One  Year  _ 

Half  Year  ~ 
Quarter  Year 


Abroad. 

I  r* 

i  ia  4 

o  ij  a 

o    7  7 


NOTICE. 

The  Term:  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  .— 
United  Kingdom. 
£  ,.  d. 
_    i    8   a  _ 
_    o  14    i  — 
...  071 

Oujues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offi.es,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  r  ent  of  any  diffia.Hy  being  experienced  in  obtaining  t 
SA  TUR  DA  V  h'F  I  'IF.  1 1 ',  the  Publisher  would  be  glaa  to  be  i»>  - 
immediately. 

to 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 


MR.  WYCHERLY'S  WARDS. 

By  Mrs.  L.  ALLEN  MARKER.       6s.       [fust  out. 

Mrs.  Marker's  novel,  "  Miv-i  Efperance  and  Mr.  Wycherly,"  h»s  attained 
to  such  wide  popularity  since  its  publication  two  years  ago  that  she  has  been 
induced  to  continue  the  record  of  the  lives  of  Montagu  and  lCdmund,  and  of 
their  guardian,  Mr.  Wycherly. 


THE  DIARIES  of  STREYNSHAM 

MASTER,  1675-1680,      1  1 

relating  thereto.  Edited  by  Sir  RICHARD  CARNAC 
TEMPLE,  Bart.,  CLE.  2  Vols.  Medium8vo.  12s.  net  each. 

The  Diaries  of  Streynsham  Master  give  vivid  record  of  affairs  in  India 
during  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  shed  illumination  on 
the  manner  of  life  led  by  Englishmen  there  at  the  time  when  the  Empire-to-be 
was  in  its  elements.  The  factor  named  Master  was  a  greater  man  than  the 
world  is  conscious  of,  and  deserves  the  literary  monument  built  for  him  by 
Sir  Richard  Temple  out  of  his  own  writings. 

IJVeiu  Volumes  in  the  Indian  Records  Series. 


THE   POOR   LAW  ENIGMA. 

By  Miss  M.  FOTHERGILL  ROBINSON,  Ex-Guardian 
for  the  Parish  of  Kensington.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  of  lectures  to  trace  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  English  Poor  Law  and  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  diverse 
ways  in  which  relief  is  afforded  at  the  present  time.  The  author  also  gives 
an  account  and  a  criticism  of  the  chief  schemes  for  the  reform  of  Poor  Law 
Administrations  which  are  now  before  the  public. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


No.  430.       JANUARY,  191: 


6s. 


1.  The  History  of  Majority  Rule. 

By  Th.  Batv,  LL.D. 
3.  New  Light  on-  George  Sand. 

3.  Fiji  as  a  Crown  Colony.  (With 

Map.)  By  Sir  Everard  im 
Thurn.  K.C.M.G. 

4.  The  Elizabethan  Reformation 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Whitney. 

5.  MUSIC  and  Drama.     By  W.  H. 

Hadow. 

6.  The       Epistolir  Obscurorum 

Virorum.    By  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

7.  The  Philosophy  of  Henri  Berg- 

son.    By  Sydney  Waterlow. 


8.  The    United    States  Steel 

Corporation.  By  Edward 
Porritt. 

9.  Turkey    Under     the  Con- 

stitution. 

10.  The  Growth  of  Expenditure 

on  Armaments.  By  Edgar 
Crammond. 

11.  The  Duke  of  Drvonshire  and 

the  Liberal  Unionists. 

12.  Tripoli  and  Constantinople. 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

13.  Home  Rule  Finance. 


JOHN   MURRAY,   Albemarle   Street.  W. 


BOOK  FOR   THE   PRESENT  CRISIS. 

Price  Is.  net. 

REVOLUTION  AND  WAR 

The  Secret  Conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Great  Britain. 

By  IY1.    F.  CUSACK. 

Approaehinrf  accomplishment  of  the  "Secret  Plan"  of  the 
Jesuits  for  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain  by  means  of  Revo- 
lution and  foreign  invasion. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"This  book  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits  in  a  most  able 
and  exhaustive  manner.  It  gives  revelations  of  their  secret  plottings 
to  upset  Governments,  annihilate  Protestants  and  Protestantism,  of  a 
most  startling  character.  Should  be  read  by  every  Protestant  in  the 
kingdom.  Unless  something  is  done  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
country  is  steeped  in  war  and  revolution." — Protestant  Standard. 

"  Very  valuable  and  should  command  widespread  attention.  It 
gives  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  trend  of  recent  events,  and  presents 
a  far  more  serious  and  solemn  aspect  of  political  movements  than  is 
generally  taken.  Every  believer  should  earnestly  pray  Almighty  God 
that  He  may  overthrow  wicked  counsels  and  save  our  country  from 
Revolution,  Invasion,  and  Ruin."—  Protestant  Churchman. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Ruskin  House,  44  &  45  Rathbone  Place,  W: 

CIk  Sorrows  or  Ireland. 

By  11  PAT."      Is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IS  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO.. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (Carl  Hovey).  Heine- 
mann.   7*.  6'/.  net. 

.Junes  Hutchison  Milling  :  His  Life  and  Work  (Amelia  Hutchi- 
son Stirling).    Fiaher  Unwin.    lf>.  6d.  net. 
\  giiccn     K 11  ghl      Ih'  Lite  ol  1  ount  Axel  De  Feraen  (Mildred 
Canity).    .Mills  and  Boon.    7  s.  6'/.  net. 

The  Life  of  .J"lin  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  (Wilfrid  Ward)! 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Longmans,  Green.    36s.  net. 

Fiction. 

In  Time's  Storerooms  (Ethel  Balfour),  6*.  net;  The  Minister's 
.Marriage  (Mis.  Alick  Fraser),  6s.  net;  The  Chief  of, 
S.  Donats  (Arthur  D.  Smart).    Ouseley.    2s.  net. 

Mr.  Wycherly 's  Wards  (L.  Allen  Haiker).    Murray.  6s. 

The  Lure  (E.  S.  Stevens) ;  The  Battle  (Claude  Fariere).  Mills  and 
Boon.    6*.  each. 

The  Ship  that  Came  Home  in  the  Dark  (Agnes  Grozier  Herbert- 
son)  ;  Dame  Verona  of  the  Angela  (Annie  E.  Holdsworth)  j 
Anton  of  the  Alps  (W.  Victor  Cock).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 

The  Children  of  Alsace  (Rene  Bazin).    Stanley  Paul.  6*. 

The  Topmost  Rung  (Alfred  W.  Eyles)  ;  Tales  of  Seven  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  (Evelyn  Adams).    Drane.    6s.  each. 
History. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  May).    Vols.  I.  to  III.    Longmans,  Green. 

42  s.  6d.  net. 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Region 
of  the  Great  Lakes  (Emma  Helen  Blair).    Vole.  I.  and  II. 

Ohio  :  Clark.    $10  net. 

Law. 

The  Law  relating  to  Covenants  for  the  Settlement  of  a  Wife's 

After-acquired    Property    (Edward    Albert  Wurtzburg). 

Stevtns  and  Sons.    5s.  net. 
The  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions  (Henry  H.  Schloesser). 

King.    10  s.  6d.  net. 
Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Court  Martial  Procedure  (J.  E.  R. 

Stephens).    Stevens  and  Sons. 

Reprints. 

Soap  Bubbles  :  Their  Colour  and  the  Forces  which  Mould  Them 

(C.  V.  Boys).    S.P.C.K.    3s.  net. 
Christopher  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  his  Discovery 

(Filson  Young).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Legacy  of  Past  Yeare  (the  Earl  of  Dunraven).  Murray. 

6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Short  Essays  in  Constructive  Philosophy  (J.  C.  Wordsworth). 

Century  Press.    3s.  net. 

School  Book. 

A  Geography  of  the  World  (B.  C.  WTallie).    Macmillan.   3s.  6d. 
Theology. 

The  Ten  Talents  (Harold  Kenyon  Gornall).    Century  Press.  3s. 
The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  (Monseigneur  Pierre  Batiffol). 
Longmans,  Green.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

My  Attainment  of  the  Pole  (Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook).  Allen. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Tasso  and  Eleonora  (Gertrude  Leigh).    Chapman  and  Hall.  5s* 

net. 

The  Grey  Stocking  and  Other  Plays  (Maurice  Baring).  Con- 
stable.   4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Lost  Vocation  {Marion  Fox).  Is.  net;  Eidoia  (Donald  J. 
Overv),  la.  6d.  net.  Nutt. 

Quiet  Places  (Carlos  Wuppermann).    New  York  :  Street.  $1. 

Metrical  Romances  and  Ballads  and  other  Poems  (James  Rox- 
burgh McClymont).    Kegan  Paul.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Cowboy  Songs  and  other  Frontier  Ballads  (John  A.  Lomax). 
Fisher  Unwin.    5s.  net. 

Nenuphar  :  The  Four- Fold  Flower  of  Life  (Harriet  L.  Childe- 
Pemberton).    Humphreys.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Modern  Prison  Curriculum,  The  (R.  F.  Quinton).  Macmillan. 

5s.  net. 

Outlines  of  Economics  :  Developed  in  a  Series  of  Problems. 

Chicago  :  Chicago  Press.    5s.  net. 
Sea  Fisheries  :  their  Treasures  and  Toilers  (Marcel  A.  Herubel) 

Fisher  Unwin.    IO.  6d.  net. 
Symbolism  of  Voltaire's  Novels,  The  (William  Raleigh  Press) 

New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Turco-Italian  War  and  its  Problems,  The  (Sir  Thomas  Bartlay) 

Constable.    5*.  net. 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the   Commissioner  of  Labor 

1910.    Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 
Value  and  Distribution  :  a  Critical  and   Constructive  Study 

(Herbert  Joseph  Davenport),  14s.  net:  The  Development  <,i 

Western  Civilization  (J.  Dorsey  Forrest).    Chicago  :  Chicago 

Press.    14s.  net. 
We  and  Our  Children  (Woods  Hutchinson).    Casaell.    6s.  net. 
Review?  and  Magazines  for  January. — The  North  American 

Is. ;  The  Modern  Language  Review.  4».  ;  The  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Review.  2s.  6d.  :  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  3/. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.;  The  Quarterly  Review.  6\; 

The  English  Historical  Review,  5s. ;  Mercure  de  France, 

1/r.  50c. 
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Macmi Man's  Educational  List. 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION. 

•   By  J.  WELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education   in  the 
University  of  Leeds.    7s.  6d.  net. 


A  SCHOOL.  ALGEBRA.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A. 

With  or  without  Answers.  Part  I.,  2s.  6d.  Part  II.,  is.  6d.  j 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  TRIGONOMETRY  for  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  LOCK,  M.A.,  and 
J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  6s. 

"  The  authors  are  well  known  by  their  individual  production  of  useful  mathe- 
matical text  books  of  a  more  or  less  elementary  character.  Their  collaboration 
in  the  present  instance  has  been  productive  of  valuable  results,  and  the  work 
before  us  is  more  than  likely  to  rival  in  popularity  other  standard  school  treatises 
on  the  subject." — Educational  Times. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.    With  Ex 

amples  and  Exercises  by  ANDREW  GRAY,  LL.D. ,  F.R.S., 
and  JAMES  G.  GRAY,  D.Sc.    10s.  net. 

"  Students  of  astronomy,  physics,  and  engineering  will  each  find  very 
thorough  discussions  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  dynamical  problems 
which  occur  in  their  several  branches  of  work.  .  .  .  the  work  is  excellent,  and 
should  inspire  even  the  dullest  student  with  enthusiasm  for  the  subject." 

Sclwol  World.  I 

PROJECTIVE    GEOMETRY.      For  use  in 

Colleges  and  Schools.    By  WILLIAM  P.  MILNE,  M.A., 
D.Sc.    2s.  6d. 

"  We  accord  the  heartiest  welcome  to  this  little  book.  In  less  than  100  pages 
the  author  gives  a  succinct,  clear,  and  orderly  exposition  of  the  powerful 
geometrical  method  of  Projection."—  Educational  .Yews. 


TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  LIGHT.  By 

REGINALD  S.  CLAY,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  Fully  Illustrated, 
ios.  6d.  net. 

"  The  best  and  fullest  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  Language.  .  .  . 
The  chapters  on  Lenses.  Optical  Instruments,  and  Colour  Measurement  are 
masterly  expositions  of  difficult  experimental  work.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  literature  of  Optics.  '—Fha-nix. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  Text-Book  on  the  Fundamental  Properties  of  Matter.  By 
EDWIN  EDSER,  A.R.C.Sc,  Author  of  "Heat  for  Advanced 
Students,"  "  Light  for  Students,"  &c.    Illustrated.    7s.  6d. 

"  A  work  which  withstands  all  criticisms,  however  carefully  it  maybe  ex- 
amined ;  and  it  almost  creates  in  the  catalogue  of  scientific  literature  a  place 
which  hitherto  has  been  unoccupied.  ...  A  volume  which  is  truly  a  rich  mine 
of  information."—  School  World. 


LA  YACHE   ENRAGEE.     Par  Jean  Mace. 

Adapted  and  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  H.  ARKWRIGHT,  M.A., 
M.V.O.     is.  \Siepmann 's  Primary  French  Series. 


LATIN   TRANSLATION   FOR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL    SCHOLARSHIPS.     By   BASIL  DALTON, 
M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Rugby  School.    2s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  a  teaching  handbook  of  great  value.    ...    It  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended." — Educational  News. 

THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN. 

A  Fourth  Form  Reading  Book  adapted  from  the  Text  of 
Tacitus.  With  Map,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by 
WILLIAM  MODLEN,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

[Elenantary  Classics. 


A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 

B.  C.  WALLIS,  B.Sc.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

[.Ifacmillan's  Practical  Modern  Geographies. 
"  This  presents  a  fine  picture,  clearly  correlated  in  its  details,  showing  gene- 
rally how  the  economic  balance  of  tbe  world  is  maintained,  and  its  relation  to 
physical  and  ethical  conditions.  Figures  are  given  freely  ;  in  fact  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  author  lays  stress.  It  is  a  book  for  upper  forms,  and  may  be 
cordially  commended  in  this  view." — Guardian. 

A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE,  1470  1900. 

Selected  by  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

"Such  a  book  was  much  needed,  as  compilers  of  works  of  this  kind  have 
tended  to  move  altogether  in  grooves  from  which  a  decided  departure  has 
become  necessary  :  and  Mr.  Fowler  is  to  be  complimented  accordingly  on  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work." — Guardian. 

EASY  PARSING  AND  ANALYSIS  FOR 

THE  LOWER  CLASSES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  By  J.  C.  NESFIELD,  M.A.  Limp  cloth, 
is.  :  Key,  2s.  net.  . 

"  For  its  purpose  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  seen,  or  expect  to  see." 

—  School  Guardian. 

A    MODERN    DICTIONARY    OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cloth, 
is.  4d.  net.  ;  half-leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Dictionary  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  Secondary 
Schools,  and  in  the  Upper  Classes  of  Elementary  Schools.  It  contains  768 
pages,  and  includes  48,719  Words,  1,949  Phrases,  750  Abbreviations,  895 
Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  and  an  8-page  Appendix  of  Classical  and  Mytho- 
logical Names. 

JUNIOR  DICTATION  FROM  FAMOUS 

AUTHORS.    By  RANKIN  WEN  LOCK,  F.R.G.S.  is. 

"A  useful  book." — Teacher. 

POEMS  OF  CHAUCER.  Selections  from  his 
Earlier  and  Later  Works.  Edited  by  O.  F.  EMERSON, 
Ph.D.    3s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

STORIES    FROM    HANS  ANDERSEN. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  BARNETT.  With 
Illustrations.  is. 

ENGLISH   PROSE   FOR  REPETITION. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  N.  L.  FRAZER,  M.A.  is. 


College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations,  1912. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare— Henr/  V.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Dkigiiton. 

Wilh  an  appendix,  is.  od.  [First  ami  Second  Clan. 

—         Henry  V.   Edited  by  R.  H.  BoWLM.  u.  net.  I  Pint  and  Secotui  Clais. 

  Henry  V.    Edited  by  LaWIS  F.  Morr.  [First  and  Second  Clan. 

—  Henry  V.  Evenley  Edition.  WitbNoUe.lt.  [First  and  Second  Class. 
•  Macbeth.    With  Introduction  and  Note*.    By  K.  Deichton.  With 

an  Appendix,    it.  ad.  [First  and  Second  Class. 

  Macbeth.   Edited  by  C.  W.  French.  is.  net.  [  First  and  Second  Class.  j 

  Macbeth.  Edited  by  A  C.  I,.  BROWN,  is.net.  [First  and  Second  Class. 

•   Macbeth.  Evenley  Edition. IWith  N  ile?,  m.  [First  and  \econd  Class. 

Spenser  The  Faerie  Queeno.    Booh  I.   With  Introduction  and  Note*. 

Bjr H.  M.  Pkrcivai.,  M.A.  31.  [First  Class. 
 Fae-le  Queene.   Booh  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  0.  A.  W  Auction,  ie.net. 

_     .    .  [l  irst  Class. 

Scott  The  Lndy  or  the  Lake   With  Introduction  and  Note*.    By  G.  H. 
Stuart,  M.A.    at.  6d.  ;  sewed,  as     Canlo  I.,  cyl. 

[Second  and  1  hird  Clan  and  I  ower  lorms. 

■  The  Lady  of  tho  Lake.   Edited  by  E.  A.  Packard;    ,,.  „«t 

[Second  and  'third  Clatt  and  /.over  Forms. 

The  Lay  of  tho  Last  Minstrel  ud  Tho  l.ady  of  the  Lake.  F.diud 

by  t.  T.  I'ai.cravr.    in.       [Second  and  Third  Clan,  and  t.rv  rr  Forms. 

Arnold -Selected  Poem*  (nunieuilei  "Hohral.  *  and  "  kustum  >.  Goldtn 
t  reasury  Series.    ja.6d.nflt.  [Third  Year. 

Longfellow  The  Son*  of  Hlawathi.    WUfa  [s*roda«doa  and  Notes. 

By  H.  U.  O.tirrii.l,  M.A     is  6d.  [Lower  Forms. 

  The  Son*  of  Hiawatha.    Edited  by  K.  J  Fi  rming     IS,  rut. 

[  Lower  Forms. 
Complete  Llat  poet 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthcw-The  Greek  Text.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Rev.  Canon  Si.oman,  M.A.    ai.  6d. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  Authorised  Version.  With  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.,  and  Kev.  A.  S.  Wai.ioi.h,  M.A.    as.  6d. 

LATIN   AND  GREEK. 

Exercises  In  Unseen  Translation  In  Latin.    By  W.  Welch,  M.A., 

am!  Kev.  C.  G.  Dm  t- iki.k,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
Latin  Passages  for  Translation.    By  M.  Ai.rord.   ai.  6d.  Versions, 

5».  net. 

Horaee  Odes.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  I .  K.  PaQB) 
M.A.    is.  6d.  [First  Class. 

(  nosar  Tho  Gnlllc  War.  Edited  by  Rev.  I.  It  .ni>,  M.A.,  an.l  Rev.  A. 
S.  Wai  I  'lt.E.  M.A.    4*.  6d.  [First,  Second,  and  Third  (  Ian. 

  Gallic  War.    Books  II.  ar.d  III.    Willi  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

W.  </  Rt'THEKfuRU,  LL.D,    is.  6d.      [First,  Second,  and  Third  <  /.nr. 

  Gallic    War.     Hook   IV.     With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  C. 

Bhvans,  M.A.    is.  rjd.  [First  and  Second  L  la's. 

Vlrgll-Aeneld.  Book  VII.  With  Notes  an.l  Vocabulary.  By  R*J  I 
Cai  vbrt,  M.A.    ia.  6d.  |/-r»i/  and  .Sr.  n.l  C last. 

Cicero -De  Amlcltla.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  E.  S.  Shuck- 

MJM,  Lilt.it.    is.  6ri,  [r if, It  Ian 

Euripides  Heouba.  With  Non.  and  V.rcabulary.    By  Rty.  J.  Bond, 

M  A  ,  and  K-v.  A.  S.  Wai  i  >.i.k,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [First  <  (Ml, 

XenophOl-AnabMli.    Book  III.    Wilh  Notts  and I  Vocabulary.    By  K«v. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    ia,  6d.  '•"•/  "••*"•'<  >•'•• 

F-i. -.:nv    for  Crook  Translation.  By  O.  H.  Pbacock,  M.A,  and 

E.  W.  W.  Bell,  M.A.   is.  6d. 
freo  on  application. 


MACMI LLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


HOOKS  AM)  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBV,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  HY  AUCTION,  at  their  Home.  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUKSDAV,  lanuary  33,  anil  Two  Following  D;iys,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  HOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Property  of  ROBERT 
WALTERS,  Ksq.,  Ware  Priory,  Ware,  Herts,  including  valuable  Collection  of 
Playbills  from  the  Library  of  John  Oenest,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Engliih 
Stage  "  anil  oilier  Properties,  comprising  Biographies  of  Famous  Actors,  &c. — 
Goubl's  Binls  of  Great  Britain— Topographical  Works,  Standard  Works  of  English 
l  iterature,  &c  — Drawings  of  Views  in  Ireland,  by  W.  Daniell,  R.A.— a  Col' 
of  Collotype  Portraits— Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London— Scarce  Coll 
of  Old  Plays,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


llection 
ections 


PRINTS,  ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS,  RELATING  TO  LONDON. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  lanuary  36,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  PRINTS, 
ENGRAVINGS,  and  DRAWINGS,  some  in  Mezzotint,  Aquatint  and  Stipple,  in 
Colours,  together  with  Cuttings,  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  London,  the 
Property  of  the  late  WARWICK  WROTH,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Department  of 
Coins,  British  Museum,  comprising  Collections  relating  to  Clerkenwell, 
Marylebone,  I  North  London,  Hampstead,  Chelsea,  South  London,  Southwark, 
Bridewell,  and  the  London  Pleasure  Gardens  (with  an  Original  Sketch  by 
T.  Rowlandson),  &c. ;  also  an  interesting  Collection  of  Aeronautica,  &c.  :  and 
PRINTS,  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  CUTTINGS,  mainly  relating 
to  London  and  the  River  Thames,  the  Property  of  EDWARD  DOllIN,  Esq.,  of 
Cranworlh  Road,  Winchester,  late  of  Feltham  Middlesex. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  January  20,  at  1  o'clock  precisely.  ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS,  in  Line,  Mezzotint,  and  Stipple  (framed 
and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Lieut-Col. 
H.  S.  HOME  DRUMMOND,  of  Blair  Drummond,  including  rare  Portraits  en- 
graved in  line  :  a  fine  pair  of  the  rare  altered  Plates  of  Charles  I.  and  OliverlCromwell 
on  Horseback,  by  P.  Lombart,  after  Sir  A.  Vandyck,  and  many  interesting  Stuart 
Portraits.  French  Line  Portraits  by  P.  Drevet,  G.  Edelinck,  A.  Masson, 
R.  Nanteuil,  and  others,  mostly  fine  early  impressions  ;  also  other  properties,  com- 
prising Portraits,  Sporting  and  Fancy  Subjects,  many  in  colours,  after  Sir  A. 
Vandyck.  G.  Morland,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  A.  KaufTman,  R.  Cosway, 
J.  Downman,  and  others,  by  other  well-known  engravers  ;  a  fine  Collection  of  early 
impressions  of  Piranesi  Etchings  ;  Water-colour  Sketches  by  W.  Blake  ;  Etchings 
and  Woodcuts  by  and  after  A.  Ddrer,  Rembrandt,  and  other  Old  Masters,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE   COLLECTION  OF    HERBALS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS 
AND  EARLY  EDITIONS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  MILTON' 
the  Property  of  the  late  J.  F.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  January  30,  and  Following  Day  at  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  REMAINING  PORTION  of  THE  LIBRARY  of  the  late  JOSEPH 
FRANK  PAYNE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ; 
Hon.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Emeritus  Harveian  Professor  ; 
Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  late  President  of  the  Pathological, 
Epidemiological  and  Dermitological  Societies,  comprising  his  Collection  of  Rare 
Herbals  and  other  Natural  History  Books,  a  Series  of  the  First  and  Later 
Editions  of  John  Milton's  Writings  and  Miltoniana  ;  and  Old  and  Modern  Books  in 
General  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIR  MA1TS  HIP. 

HENRY      3  O  X  H  E  R  a  N      &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A.B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  May-fair  3601. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By   W-  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1?,d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET.   COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C 
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The 


Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  31,  Thursday,  January  18th,  1912, 

Coal. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs.    The  French  Understanding. 
The  Finance  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
An  Open  Letter  to  a  Modern  Artist.    By  Junius. 
The  Army.  II. 

Ballades  Urbane  :  No.  XXXI. 

Our  Share  in  the  Renaissance.    By  L.  March  Phillipps. 

Edwin  Urood  re-examined.    I.    The  internal  evidence. 

Of  Monluc    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Charles  Louis  Phillippe.    By  F.  J.  Eccles. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Timet. 
"Particularly  good."— Academy 


AND 
ENVII 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


'  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  s«. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON   AND   COR N WALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  3s.  6tL 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors    to    Edinburgh,    Brighton,   Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,   Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Scllly  Isles,  St.    ves,   Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  1 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,   Hereford,   Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,    Llandrlndod,    Brecon,    Ross,    Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,   Towyn,   Barmouth,   Dolgelly,    Harlech,  Crlccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl.  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  j 
Llanfalrfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tinlog,    Trefrlw,    Bettws-y-Coed,    Buxton,    Matlock,    The  Peak,  | 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each, 

Post  Jree  from  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE 

Leaning  Spire. 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


"  A  caustic  humour  and  a  grim  sense  of  futility  are  in 
many  of  them  ;  others  have  a  gentle  pity  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural.  They  all  show 
a  fine  appreciation  of  and  conversance  with  literary 
form." — Morning  Leader. 

"The  writer  gives  to  each  that  subtle  touch  of 
genius  that  makes  one  wonder  how  such  simply  told 
narratives  are  so  full  of  interest." 

The  Englishman  (Calcutta). 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  read  a  collection  of  short 
stories  with  so  exquisite  a  charm." — Everybody's  Weekly. 

"  So  near  to  the  thing  that  is  all  nature." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"Polished  steel."— A cademy.  "  Clever  stories." — 
Sunday  Times.  "  Sketches  of  rare  quality  .  .  .  delicacy 
of  finish  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm." — Nottingham 
Guardian.  "Atmosphere,  incident,  subtle  characteri- 
sation .  .  .  fine  workmanship  .  .  .  perfect  of  their 
kind." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  Fine  literary  qualities  .  .  .  immensely  far  removed 
from  the  present  average." — Lucas  Malet. 

"A  distinct  charm  of  their  own  .  .  .  yet  we  think 
he  writes  not  so  much  with  any  idea  of  charming 
anybody  as  of  fulfilling  his  own  pleasure." 

Johannesburg  Star. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

21-2  Brooke  Street,  Holborn 


.2/6 


net. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
•  consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
',/t.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world, 
do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
'tan  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
iThe  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
feasant  reading." 

THE 

ffHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Xow  Ready.   f>n,  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
ide  experience  in  various  lands.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 

written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  m 
i  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  arc  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT:  Hevea  Braxiliensii, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Euntumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTE  KM.  ANTING,   TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OK 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


?0j>ies  may  be  ordered  through  any  lioohseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5*.  i,d.  post  free.) 


HE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  439.     JANUARY,  1912.      8vo.  Price  6s. 

I.  THE  PLACE  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  WAR. 

II.  THE  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYWRIGHT. 

III.  CHATHAM  AND  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  OF  HIS  DAY. 

IV.  AUGUSTE  RODIN  AND  HIS  FRENCH  CRITICS. 
V.  THE  WESSEX  DRAMA. 

VI.  CHANGES  OF  CURRENT  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT. 

VII.  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  AIR. 

VIII.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

IX.  RUSSO-CHINESE  RELATIONS  (a.d.  1224-1912). 
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XI.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EUROPE. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  K:  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  u  5aturfc>a\> "  ^6r^^oc  is 

admitted  to  bz  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  £atlU*fc>a\>  "  BrifcflC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4(J. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY  "  BRIDGE 

is  "Saturtw?  "  auction  Brtogc,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  3ntcTCllCC8  at 
iJBVlCHK,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  I  d. 
post  free. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  pi 


ELEGANT 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Djep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  D\sd  ises. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  ot  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 

ates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


The  Submarine. 

Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


.    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  1  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  1  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"  Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   tolding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 


61- 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with   order  to  become 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Send  attached 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO- DAY. 


Pease 
place  my 
name  on  your 
of  Sub- 
^ly^scribers  for  SCIENCE 
jjl Modern  Life.  I 
send  P.O.    for  6s.,  and 
agree  to  *end  5s.  per  month 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 
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Huddersfield,  Rotherham  and  Sheffield,  are  provided  with  Through 
Luncheon  Car  Trains  via  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Banbury,  to 
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fo»  the  west  of  England)  are  reached  by  Through  Breakfast  and 
Luncheon  Car  Trains  from  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester. 

Via   Marylebone  is   London's  Popular 
Route  for  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
The  Continent  is  reached  by  Express  Boat  Trains  to  Grimsby,  and 
regular  sailings  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. 


EXPRESS  TRAINS  are   equipped  with 
RESTAURANT  CARS. 


For  particulars  of  Train  Service,  Special  Travel  facilities,  and  other 
information  apply  at  any  Great  Central  Station  or  Agency,  Dean 
and  Dawson's  Offices,  or  send   a  postcard   to   Publicity  Dept., 
216  Marylebone  Road,  London,  N.W. 

SAM    FAY,  General  Manager. 


THE 


RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS : 

HE  MARKETS. 

NSURANCE     AND    THE  PLANTA- 
TIONS. 

HVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  JASIN 
(MALACCA). 

'LANTATION  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE 
WEST. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


Vol.  Ill  Of  the  RUBBER  WORLD,  containing  27  of  X.Y.Z.  * 
9timate9,  Now  Ready.  Price  6b.,  post  free  5s.  Gd.  ; 
broad,  post  free  6s. 


The  RUBBER  WORLD  is  thr  complete  record  of  Plantation 
,d  Financial  Interests.  Tlic  Volumes  make  invaluable  reference  liooks. 


o  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
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FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
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Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
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18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEE  LIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
.  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
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LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
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SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 
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BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA  : 
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"  LAM15  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE    TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 
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MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  DISCOVERY 

FOUR  NEW  STARS! 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELIST. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER 

61=  By  PAUL  BERTRAM 

A  great  romance  of  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  rule  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  magnificent  study  of  power  and  passion.  The  horrors  of  the  Inquisition 
overshadow  the  pages,  and  the  no  less  bigoted  and  brutal  fanaticism  of  all 
the  religious  sects  of  the  period.  \Ready 

FIRST  REVIEW,  — "  Few  readers  having  taken  up  '  THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER'  and 
come  face  to  face  with  Don  Jaime  de  Jorque^ra,  will  lay  it  down  or  refuse  him  a  hearing 
until  the  book  and  his  adventures  come  to  an  end.'' — TIMES. 

A  NEW  MILITARY  NOVELIST. 

HECTOR  GRAEME 

61=  By  EVELYN  BRENTWOOD 

An  enthralling  novel  of  military  life  in  India  and  South  Africa.  The  hero 

is  a  most  extraordinary  personality — a  born  leader  whose  contempt  for  orders 

and  cruel  individuality  militate  against  his  chances  of  success.    It  is  impossible 

to  convey  in  a  few  words  the  strength  of  this  study.  \_J&n-  22 

A  NEW  REALIST. 

THE 

STORY  OF  A  PLOUGHBOY 

61=  By  JAMES  BRYCE 

A  record  of  personal  experience.  An  autobiographical  confession  as  frank  as 
Rousseau's.  Pictures,  almost  brutal  in  their  candour,  drawn  from  life  on 
the  soil.  [Jan.  29 

A  NEW  POET  OF  PASSION. 

THE  PAGAN  TRINITY 

5/=  net.  By  BEATRICE  IRWIN 

In  Miss  Beatrice  Irwin's  work  will  be  found  verse  which  surpasses  in  passion 
the  kindred  poetry  of  Laurence  Hope  and  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Perhaps 
no  writer  of  such  poems  to-day  displays  a  more  complete  mastery  of  form 
and  glowing  colour  and  such  meteoric  flashes. 


*  Readers  of  PL'SCti  will  find  a  diverting  parody  of  this  announcement  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  17 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  London  and  New  York. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottis-.voode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  ;  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  20  January,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Has  Mr.  Churchill  already  begun  to  intrigue  against 
the  prospective  premiership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  He 
called  a  sort  of  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Downing  Street  on  Wednesday,  summoning 
to  it  the  Chief  Whip  of  the  party  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  Later  a  statement  was  made  to  the  Press 
that,  come  what  might,  Mr.  Churchill  would  see  the 
thing  through  at  Lister  Hall,  Belfast.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  he  writes  to  Lord  Londonderry  that  he  is 
ready — for  "  the  public  liberties  " — to  sec  it  through  in 
some  other  hall  instead  !  It  is  exactly  what  anyone 
might  have  expected  of  Mr.  Chun-hill.  His  magnificent 
personal  courage  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 
Is  it  likely  sueh  a  hero  would  quail  at  the  thought  of  the 
8th  of  February?  Has  not  he  and  his  whole  party — ■ 
except  Mr.  James  Douglas  of  the  "  Morning  Leader" 
—given  it  out  to  the  world  that  the  threats  of  Ulster 
are  all  pure  "bluff  "?  Did  they  not  confidently  expect 
that  the  8th  at  Lister  Hall  would  be  the  Day  not  of  Bar- 
ricades but  of  Sandwiches? 

Should  it  turn  out  at  the  last  moment  that  Mr.  Birrell 
is  unable  to  bring  enough  police  on  the  scene,  even  al 
some  other  place  of  meeting  than  the  Ulster  Hall, 
to  guard  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Devlin,  the  Master  of 
Elibank,  and  Lord  I'irric  from  the  least  oven  rowding, 
we  suggest  an  alternative.  Why  should  not  Lord 
Rime,  the  1  hairman  of  the  meeting,  hold  it  in  his  imok- 

.Ing-room  under  the  Whitaker  Wright  lake  at  Lea  Park? 

There,  at  any  rate,  he  and  his  friends  will  be  perfectly 
•at  their  ease  Instead  of  bringing  down  trainloads  of 
jdeer  from  Scotland  t<>  browse  the  forests  ol  High 
[Button  or  ftinjdhead,  why  not  bring  flown  trainloads  of 
Nationalists  from  Ireland?  The  soil  <,f  Surre\  would 
■suit    fhem   better    than    it    1  an    e\er    suit    the  deer. 


The  only  difficulty  that  occurs  to  one  is  that 
if  Lord  Pirrie  got  his  Irish  down  to  Godalming,  they 
might  want  never  to  go  back  again  ;  and  the  Liberal,  to 
do  him  justice,  seems  to  want  Home  Rule  not  because 
he  would  keep  the  Irish  but  because  he  would  be 
rid  ol  them. 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this  mock-heroic  display 
by  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Pirrie.  Whatever  else 
comes  of  the  Belfast  business,  a  slight  without  parallel 
has  been  put  on  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Harbour  Board  of  Belfast  has  been 
compelled  to  decline  coldly  Mr.  Churchill's  offer  to  visit 
the  harbour  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February. 
Mr.  Churchill,  by  exposing  himself  to  this  extraordinary 
rebuff,  by  inviting  it,  has  degraded  a  very  great  public 
office.  He  is  scarcely  appointed  to  the  highest  post  in 
the  Navy,  to  a  post  which  in  a  way  is  more  influential 
than  any  other  in  the  Fmpire,  than  he  exposes  it  to 
this  insult  !  It  is  as  if  the  City  of  London  had  left 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  out  of  the  list  of  guests 
at  the  Ix>rd  Mayor's  Banquet. 

We  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Churchill 
will  mind  this  rebuff.  It  is  quite  |M>ssible  he  laughs 
over  it  as  a  capital  jest.  It  may  popularise  him,  lor 
it  is  a  great  advertisement.  But  unfortunately  it  is  the 
splendid  prestige  of  the  office  that  suffers,  though  the 
temporary  holder  of  the  office  goes  scot  free,  or  even 

s<orcs  "  by  it.  The  Home  Secretaryship  was  injured 
in  the  same  manner.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful 
that  we  have  in  the  Government  men  like  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  I>oeaI  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  can  uphold  the  high  dignity  of  public 
pffi<  es. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  al  North  Sunderland,  snubbed  his 
Liberal  critics  effeetivclv.  He  has,  ol  course,  mndfl 
them  angrier  than  ever,  for  there  is  nothing  so  irritating 
to  a  Serious  person  as  to  be  repressed  like  a  naughty 
child.  And  these  Radicals,  who  would  light  Russia  for 
Persian  freedom,  and  Italy  foi  Vrab  lights  in  Tripoli 4 
and  e\er\  othcj  'ountry  for  anybody's  right  except 
Britain's,  are  tremendousl)  in  earnest.  Tney  do  not 
say  they  want  war,  but  all  the\  do  say  is  sheer  bluff  if 
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they  do  nut  ;  and  as  they  are  a  solemn  lot  they  will 
hardl)  he  bluffing.  What  would  happen  it  this  sort  of 
person  ever  got  control  of  Government?  Why,  pre- 
cis. I\  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  said;  they  would  "soon 
leave  us  without  a  friend  in  Europe  ". 

The  Portuguese  legation  naturally  denied  what  we 
said  last  week  as  to  probable,  perhaps  we  might  say 
pending,  arrangements  for  the  sale  by  the  Portuguese 
Republic  of  certain  of  its  colonies  to  Germany  and 
options  to  this  country  as  to  others.  The  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ",  we  note,  recognised  at  once  the  great 
probability  of  such  a  deal;  and  the  "  Daily  News" 
takes  a  similar  view,  connecting  the  visit  of  the  German 
Colonial  Minister  to  London  with  this  matter  rather 
than  with  diamonds.  And  this  agrees  with  the  report 
that  the  Cadbury  firm  has  offered  some  ^,'6,000,000  for 
San  Thome.  •  In  all  quarters  hese,  we  observe,  the  deal 
we  foreshadowed  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable  policy. 

The  German  elections  are  now  over,  and  the  Socialists 
are  the  strongest  party  in  the  House.  That  fact  has 
already  begun  to  cause  trouble.  The  Socialists  are  in  a 
position  to  claim  one  of  the  Vice-Presidencies,  if  not  the 
Presidency  ;  but  officials  of  the  House  attend  Court  func- 
tions, while  the  Socialists  boycott  the  Emperor.  Social- 
ism will  probably  stick  to  its  traditions  in  this  matter, 
but  critics  are  asking  what  is  the  good  of  Parliamentary 
strength*  if  rio  positive  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The 
Conservatives  arc"  seizing  this  point  and  are  beginning  to 
take'thc  view  that  the  new  Reichstag  will  settle  once  for 
all  the  question  of  a  possible  combination  of  all  the 
parties  of  the' Left.  Such  a  combination,  if  it  could  hold 
together  even  when  it  had  a  majority,  could  make  a  fair 
effort  to  bring  into  German  politics  the  revolutionary 
idea  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The  question  of  a 
combination  will  now  come  up,  and  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  may  well  have  been  thinking  of  a  failure  to 
achieve  it  when  he  cheerfully  pointed  out  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  new  Reichstag  would  not  be  the  end  of  all 
things. 

Wednesday  in  Berlin  was  the  bi-centenary  of 
Frederick  the  Great — no  ordinary  festival  for  Prussia. 
The  Kaiser  remembered  the  verdict  of  his  predecessor, 
William  I.  :  "  Everything  which  we  regard  as  great 
and  good  in  our  country  is  based  upon  the  foundations 
which  Frederick  the  Great  laid  ".  Certainly  Prussia 
owes  everything  to  Frederick  in  the  strict  sense  that 
applies  to  only  a  very  few  heroes  of  the  nations.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kaiser  had  been  reading  our 
own  Carlyle  :  "  The  strength  of  nations  rests  on  the 
great  men  who  are  born  to  them  in  the  due  time  ".  But 
these  words  were  Frederick's  own.  Superficially,  it 
was  a  little  strange  that  the  Kaiser  should  deliver  his 
memorial  speech  of  a  great  soldier  to  the  Prussian 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  there  is  nothing  really 
strange  in  this.  Some  of  us  know  Frederick  better  as  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Voltaire  than  as  the  man 
who  seized  upon  Silesia  with  the  words:  "When  one 
has  an  advantage,  should  one  use  it,  or  not?  " 

It  would  appear,  unfortunately,  that  Count  von 
Aehrenthal  really  is  seriously  ill  and  that  the  rumour 
has  not  been  invented  merely  to  facilitate  his  retire- 
ment. There  has  undoubtedly  been  considerable  fric- 
tion, and  the  heir-apparent  is  stated  to  be  inimical  to 
his  policy.  Anyone  who  has  conversed  lately  with 
Austrians  of  the  upper  classes  must  be  aware  how  very 
bitter  the  feeling  against  Italy  is.  This,  however,  is 
a  long  way  from  taking  military  action  to  menace  her 
frontiers.  The  Emperor  will  have  no  more  wars  if  he 
can  help  it.  It  is  amusing  to  find  English  journals 
who  roundly  abused  the  Count  three  years  ago  now 
slavishly  belauding  his  talents  and  virtues. 

The  high-handed  action  of  the  Italians  in  seizing 
French  steamers,  and  especially  the  last  incident,  when 
twenty-nine  Turks  were  handed  over  by  an  error  at  the 
French  Embassy  in  Rome,  have  threatened  to  inflame 
French  opinion.  But  all  these  matters  will  be 
settled  peaceably.  Italy  cannot  afford  to  stir  up  more 
enemies  than  she  has  on  her  hands  at  present.  She 


has  not  really  done  any  more  violence  to  the  feelings 
of  neutrals  than  any  other  nation  possessing  sea-power 
has  done  or  will  do  in  the  future.  The  rights  of  neutrals 
are  likely  to  be  regulated  for  a  long  time  by  the  power 
of  the  belligerents  to  defy  them. 

Very  absurd  are  the  attempts  now  being  made  in 
the  Radical  Press  to  make  out  that,  if  the 
Naval  Prize  Bill  had  bcome  law,  all  this  friction 
might  have  been  avoided.  This  is  an  entire  perversion 
of  the  facta,  flying  machines  being  "  conditional  con- 
traband ",  free  if  carried  to  a  neutral  port,  liable  to 
capture  if  bound  for  a  belligerent's.  Therefore,  if  at 
war  with  a  Continental  nation,  we  should  have  seen 
our  flying  machines  seized  without  appeal,  while  those 
destined  for  our  enemy,  would  escape.  It  is  a  pity 
Liberal  journalists  do  not  study  their  own  Bill,  or, 
having  done  so,  should  misrepresent  it. 

The  position  in  China  was  again  overturned  on 
Monday  by  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Sun  Yat-sen. 
This  fresh  misunderstanding  is  apparently  due  to 
jealousy  or  fear  of  Yuan.  How  deep  the  difficulty  goes 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  ;'  but  it  seems  clear  that  at  one 
time  the  Republicans  suggested  that  Yuan  should  stand 
aside  till  the  Republic  was  safe.  Sun  Yat-sen,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  Republic,  has  considerably  weakened 
Yuan's  position  with  the  Manchus.  Tieh-Wang,  the 
Manchu  who  procured  his  dismissal  in  1908,  is  back  in 
Pekin  making  the  most  of  the  situation.  The  Edict 
from  the  Palace  on  Thursday  definitely  postpones  abdi- 
cation, pending  the  National  Convention. 

In  honouring  Earl  Grey,  on  his  retirement  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  colleagues  have  done  what  should  have 
been  done  elsewhere.  Earl  Grey's  seven  years  in 
Canada  finds  no  favour  in  cosmopolitan  eyes  :  they 
were  years  when  a  great  scheme  which  must  have 
weakened  Imperial  ties  was  elaborated  at  Ottawa  and 
endorsed  in  Downing  Street.  Earl  Grey  represents  the 
spirit  which  the  Canadian  elections  translated  into  solid 
fact.  None  knows  better  than  the  City  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lauricr's  victory  would  have  meant  to  the 
Empire  and  its  business.  The  day  is  approaching,  said 
Earl  Grey,  when  the  Canadians  will  be  ready  to  assume 
the  full  status  of  partners  in  Imperial  responsibilities 
as  well  as  privileges.  We  should  go  further  and  say 
the  day  has  arrived.  It  came  with  Mr.  Borden's 
Premiership. 

Mr.  McKenna's  speech  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on 
Thursday  will  put  heart  into  Churchmen.  If  this  is 
the  sort  of  man  and  this  the  sort  of  argument  they 
have  to  fight,  they  need  not  fear  greatly  for  the  Church 
in  Wales.  They  need  fear  nothing,  would  the  Govern- 
ment let  the  question  of  Disestablishment  go  to  the 
country.  However,  it  is  of  good  omen  that  Disestab- 
lishment is  handed  to  a  weak  Minister,  the  rejected 
from  the  Admiralty.  This  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  Mr.  Asquith  introducing  the  Bill  himself.  One 
remembers  the  fiasco  of  Mr.  McKenna's  Education  Bill 
— the  "  sword  "  Bill.  We  had,  of  course,  the  old 
nauseous  stuff  at  the  Queen's  Hall  about  no  enmity 
to  the  Church  etc.  Cannot  they  drop  this  Puritan 
hypocrisy  and  come  to  business?  The  quality  of  Mr. 
McKenna's  argument  may  be  gauged  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  tithe  as  a  "  creation  of  law  "  and  a  tax.  Such 
ludicrous  inaccuracy  comes,  we  should  suppose,  from 
learning  Liberationist  pamphlets  by  heart. 

A  further  good  omen  from  this  meeting  is  the  silence 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  was  meant  to  be 
a  protagonist  on  Thursday,  but  he  spoke  not  at  all. 
This  means  much.  Mr.  Russell  stands  for  Liberal 
Churchmanship  and  the  Gladstone  tradition;  and  he  is 
naturally  a  great  asset  to  the  Liberationists.  But  he 
docs  not  care  to  follow  Mr.  McKenna's  Tead. 

With  Disestablishment  well  to  the  front,  the  Govern- 
ment majority  was  reduced  at  -Carmarthen  by  nearly  a 
thousand.  The  Independent  Labour  vote  scarcely- 
affected  the  election,  Mr.  Vivian  polling  less  than  150. 
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Carmarthen  has  been  a  Radical  scat  since  1895,  with  a 
majority  hitherto  steadily  rising.  The  candidates  differ 
curiously  in  their  estimate  of  the  result  on  their  contest 
of  the  Disestablishment  campaign.  The  Unionist 
thinks  it  made  against  the  Radical  by  estranging 
Churchmen  ;  the  Radical  thinks  it  enabled  him  to  beat 
the  Unionist  by  whipping  up  the  Nonconformists. 
These  are  pious  opinions ;  bur  the  fact  stands^that 
Disestablishment  has  been  of  little  practical  use  to  the 
Radicals,  even  in  a  Nonconformist  constituency. 

Mr.  Runciman,  as  the  "  Daily  News  "  reporter 
amusingly  shows,  is  overhauling  Lord  Carrington — 
whilst  Mr.  Runciman  no  doubt  will  be  duly  over- 
hauled by  his  successor  at  another  office.  The  small- 
holder then  must  be  small-owner.  This  is  the  absolute 
and  accepted  Conservative  view.  But  there  are  more 
ways  than  Sir  Isaac  Holden's  of  doing  it;  and  we 
should  like  to  have  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  experience  and 
plans  before  embarking  on  Sir  Isaac's. 

Meantime,  the  Committee  on  Small  Holdings  has 
reported.  How  its  recommendations  may  work  out 
m  practice  no  mind  can  tell.  For  one  thing  the 
practice  is  a  long  way  off.  Home  Rule  and  Disestab- 
lishment and  Votes  for  Women  and  Votes  for  every- 
body hold  the  field.  But  how  does  it  work  out  in 
principle?  In  principle  Sir  Isaac  Holden  plumps  for 
individualism  decidedly.  How  is  this  individualism  to 
be  carried  out?  Here  again  Sir  Isaac  is  quite  decided. 
Collectivism  is  the  means  by  which  individualism  is  to  be 
carried.  Smith  is  to  be  his  own  owner,  his  own  master. 
He  is  to  be  the  complete  individualist. 

Smith  is  no  longer  to  rent  his  land  from  Brown, 
Jones  and  Evans — the  State.  That  is  collectivism. 
Let  Smith,  says  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  be  independent  of 
Brown,  Jones  and  Evans  henceforth  ;  and  so  say  most 
of  the  Commissioners.  But  how  is  he  to  be  indepen- 
dent? Why,  of  course,  by  Brown,  Jones  and  Evans 
advancing  him  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the  land. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  in  it.  One  is  left  in  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  is  a  piece  of  individualism  spatchcocked  into 
the  theory  of  collectivism  or  a  piece  of  collectivism 
spatchcocked  into  individualism. 

No  doubt  the  Commissioners,  if  it  were  put  to  them, 
would  say  rightly  enough  that  they  did  not  sit  down 
to  hatch  out  any  egg — an  addled  one,  perhaps — 
of  theory.  They  wished  to  get  the  best  man  best  settled 
on  the  soil.  That  is  what  we  all  wish  for,  unless  we  are 
merely  intent  on  injuring  the  landowner  :  and  there 
really  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smallholders,  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  land,  must  own  it.  Public  ownership  is 
being  tried,  and  Mr.  Runciman,  by  his  trip  to  Dorset 
and  elsewhere,  practically  admits  that  it  has  already 
failed.  The  county  councils  may  be  "gingered" — in 
Mr.  Churchill's  pretty  language — but  the  rain  not  the 
less  is  coming  through  the  roof,  and  the  pigsty  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition. 

Thomas  Carlyle  in  youth  would  certainly  have  applied 
for  the  office  of  Principal  Agent  of  the  Unionist — or  the 
Radical- -party  had  it  existed  then.  There  area  great 
number  of  men,  less  promising  than  (  arlyle,  who  doubt- 
less consider  themselves  the  very  men  for  the  machine 
which  Mr.  Pen  ival  I  f  ugbes  has  «  eased  to  run.  Put  it  is 
— or  was  a  very  hard  machine,  unless  by  happy  chflili  e 
you  run  it  straight  to  victory.  Sir  John  Corst  found 
it  hard,  Mr.  I  .  C.  Hartley  could  not  make  it  move 
quite  as  he  wished — or  quite  as  his  leaders  wished. 
Commander  Wells  drove  it  rather  too  fast — naturally 
so,  as  he  had  be.  n  head  of  the  Fire  brigade.  Mr. 
Middleton  grew  tired,  and  exchanged  it  for  furniture  iii 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  These  are  t  ames  which  might 
well  to\  e  the  ambitious  tiro  pause. 

As  for  Mr.  Hughes — who  has  retired  with  dignity 
he  really  never  was  quite  "  that  which  is  -  ailed  a  wire- 
puller ".    The  expression  was  Lord  Salisbury's,  ami  ue 
remember  very  well  the  curious  irony  Which  he  threw 


into  the  words  when  he  presented  them,  together  with 
the  purse  of  gold,  to  Mr.  Middleton  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Club  years  ago.  It  is  indeed  a  dubious  kindness 
to  say  a  man  is  an  ideal  wirepuller  ;  and  it  also  implies 
a  sort  of  monstrous  clashing  of  spiritual  and  material 
things.  To  be  the  entirely  successful  wirepuller  or 
boss,  a  man  must  shed  various  qualities  and  tastes  that 
make  life  worth  living.  Mr.  Hughes  has  taste  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  Now  the  art  of  the  wirepuller,  whatever 
his  party,  belongs  to  quite  another  category. 

Mr.  Kcir  Hardie  is  never  wanting  in  frankness.  If 
hei  speaks  freely  about  the  King,  he  does  not  mince 
matters  about  the  Government.  Speaking  somewhere 
the  other  day,  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
Home  Rule  'and  Welsh  Disestablishment  had  in  store 
for  the  Government  ;  but  these  were  nothing  to  the  perils 
ambushed  in  Women's  Suffrage.  This  he  pronounced 
to  be  a  far  weightier  matter  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  is  plain  he  thinks  it  will  give  the  Ministry  its  death- 
stroke  ;  and  lie  means  it  to,  unless  the  Ministry  give 
women  votes  by  passing  an  Adult  Suffrage  Bill,  every 
man  and  every  woman  having  a  vote.  It  is  a  pity  he 
did  not  add  "and  every  child  ".  Why  spoil  the  whole 
farce  for  the  sake  of  a  "  lit tl *  'un  "  ? 

Mine-owners  and  miners  from  the  English  federated 
districts  have  been  in  conference  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  discussing  the  vexed  question  of  the 
minimum  wage.  No  official  information  has  been 
published  of  definite  results  reached  by  the  Conference, 
but  nothing  had  occurred  far  on  in  the  week  to  suggest 
that  the  negotiations  would  break  down.  Nor  does 
there  seem  essentially  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The 
Conference  has  brought  into  more  prominence  the  fact 
that  in  many  districts  already  a  minimum  wage  is  paid 
to  coal-getters.  It  varies,  and  some  mine-owners  do 
not  always  pay  it.  To  generalise  this  custom,  but  to 
leave  the'actual  amount  to  be  fixed  in  each  district,  may 
be  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  mine-owners  at  the 
Conference  have  naturally  enough  been  insistent  on  safe- 
guards for  a  fair  day's  work  for  the  fair  minimum  wage. 
This  is  the  real  crux  for  the  Conference,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a  scheme  may  come  of  it  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  which  will  meet  in  London  next  week. 

If  the  Unions  could  be  trusted  to  guarantee  agree- 
ments as  to  minimum  wages  and  fair  work,  this  would 
considerably  ease  things.  But  unfortunately  the  repu- 
tation of  Unionist  workmen  for  observing  agreements 
is  considerably  smirched.  The  leaders  make  terms 
and  their  constituents  break  them  when  they  feel 
inclined.  The  doings  of  the  cotton  operatives  in 
Lancashire  are  not  persuasive  to  the  mineowncrs. 
Only  last  week  an  agreement  to  resume  work  was 
made,  and  this  week  its  terms  arc  broken  by  the  opera- 
tives. True  it  was  only  a  truce  for  six  or  twelve 
months  ;  but  it  was  a  definite  agreement  to  wait  for  a 
plan  of  Sir  George  Askwith  to  settle  finally,  if  possible, 
the  difficulty  about  non-unionists.  Instead  of  abiding 
by  this  the  operatives  are  refusing  to  work  with  non- 
unionists  ;  the  very  thing  they  had  agreed  not  to  raise 
trouble  about  in  the  meantime.  In  one  case  where  the 
Unionist  leaders  sought  to  keep  their  members  to  the 
settlement^  the  men  admitted  they  could  not  expecf  the 
Union  to  back  them  up,  but  they  were-  none  the  less 
determined  not  to  work  with  non-unionists. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  having  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion into  the  theatres  of  Vaitety,  it  is  only  natural  t li-it 
the  L.C.C.,  hitherto  sole  monarch  of  the  field,  should 
■  onsider  whether  their  old  supremacy  is  worth  fighting 
for.    Mr.  Jcsson  gave  notice  this  week  ol  his  intention 

to  move  that  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee 

should  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  bitter  for  all 
places  of  amusement  in  London  to  be  under  one 
licensing  authority — that  authority,  of  «  OWSej  DO  Ik-  the 
L.C.C.  Some  of' the  points  in  Mr  JeatOO's  argument 
are  good.  W  in  .hould  tin  l^inl  Chamberlain  censor 
plavs  in  the  theatres  of  varietv  ;  \et  forbear  to  censor 
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songs  and  patter?  "  To  censor  only  plays  is  an  insult 
to  British  dramatists."  Mr.  Jesson  is  also  correct  in 
saying  that  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  music  halls  have 
become  greatly  elevated  during  the  past  twenty  years 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
But  we  cannot  say  this  improvement  has  anything  t<> 
do  with  the  County  Council. 

Meantime  there  is  another  censored  play  this  week. 
Apparently,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  Advisory 
Board  have  in  this  instance  kept  within  their  province; 
Whenever  the  Lord  Chamberlain  meddles  w  ith  morality 
he  not  only  invariably  makes  himself  ridiculous,  but 
exceeds  the  original  intention  of  his  Office.  Not  morals, 
but  manners— more  especially  political  manners—  was 
the  business  Walpolc  had  in  mind  when  he  saddled 
British  drama  with  a  censor.  Whether  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  British  drama  to  be  compelled  to  have  nice 
manners,  or  not.  is  beside  the  point,  so  far  as  the 
Censor  himself  is  concerned.  It  is  his  simple  duty  to 
see  that  it  has.  He  was  therefore  within  his  province 
in  dealing  with  the  "  Pains  and  Penalties  "  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman  ;  and  the  new  play  has,  apparently, 
been  banned  for  similar  reasons. 

At  the  critics'  dinner  on  Monday  Mr.  Sidney  Low, 
wisely  perhaps,  did  not  attempt  to  shirk  the  obvious. 
Speaking  of  criticism,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  Disraeli, 
or  to  resist  putting  beside  Disraeli's  contempt  of  the 
critic  the  high  conception  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  to  his 
function?  Of  the  majority  of  critics  Mr.  Low  thinks 
that  Disraeli's  "  failed  in  literature  or  art  "  is  an  under- 
statement. Why  should  the  critic  not  be  a  person  who 
has  failed  as  a  cheesemonger ?  Is  it  not  as  easy — 
certainly  it  is  not  quite  so  useful — to  cut  the  middle  out 
of  book  or  play,  peppering  the  extract  with  a  few  sen- 
tences of  praise  or  censure,  as  to  cut  cheese  or  soap 
with  a  string?  How  many  critics  of  the  "  CEdipus  " 
at  Covent  Garden  have  not  thought  it  their  duty  within 
the  last  few  days  to  tell  the  story  of  Laius?  Laius  was 
a  king  of  Thebes,  and  he  had  a  son  whose  name  was 
(Edipus,  and  so  forth.  Cutting  cheese  is  a  "  far,  far 
better  thing  " — as  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  might  say. 

Nevertheless,  Disraeli's  brilliant  gibe  does  not  dis- 
pose of  the  critic.  Good  criticism  in  art  or  letters  is 
neither  more  nor  less  original  than  good  production. 
It  is  true  that  Keats  brought  undying  shame — quite 
undeservedly — upon  a  Quarterly  Reviewer.  But  did 
not  Lord  Macaulav  bring  undying  fame  to  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  Poems?  Is  Walter  Pater's  appreciation 
of  Coleridge  the  work  of  one  who  has  failed  in  litera- 
ture? Really  the  merits  as  between'  critic  and  artist 
are  capable  of  very  simple  statement.  When  a  first- 
rate  mind  gives  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  life  or 
of  literature,  of  nature  or  of  the  painted  canvas,  the 
result  is  of  some  value  for  his  time  and  for  posterity. 
Rut  the  third-rate  critic  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
third-rate  author  of  the  third-rate  book  or  picture  he 
is  criticising.  His  work  is  neither  of  more  account,  nor 
less. 

After  nearly  fifty  years  the  Wellington  Monument  in 
S.  Paul's  is  complete.  On  Thursday  Alfred  Stevens' 
design,  the  equestrian  figure  of  the  Duke  being  now- 
added,  could  be  seen  entire.  Mr.  Tweed's  task — to 
finish  the  group  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
unfinished  model  left  by  Stevens — was  a  very  difficult 
one;  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  completion. 
This  is  a  long  and  rather  curious  story.  Others  had 
tried  and  failed  to  get  the  monument  finished.  Govern- 
ments have  been  approached  in  vain.  In  July  1902  a 
small  committee  of  five — with  Dr.  Lang  (then  Bishop 
of  Stepney,  now  Archbishop  of  York)  as  chairman  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  as  treasurer — set  to  work  to  collect  the 
money.  This  has  been  done  privately,  and  at  length 
the  work  is  complete.  Lord  Hardw  icke's  death  was  a 
painful  set-back  to  the  movement,  but  Mr.  Gervase 
Beckett  filled  the  breach.  Another  shock  was  Dr. 
Land's  translation  to  York,  but,  again,  the  gap  was 
well  filled.  Canon  Scott  Holland  gallantly  coming 
forward. 


MR.  CHURCHILL'S  DISCRETION. 

L\TE  on  Thursday  Mr.  Churchill  turns  discreet.  He 
perceives  there  is  nothing  in  a  hall.  In  any  other 
place  in  Belfast  his  voice  will  sound  as  sweet  as  in 
l  ister  Hall.  So  why  all  this  to  do?  A  happy  ending, 
indeed.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Churchill  on  his  acumen, 
lie  foresaw  and  forestalled  the  inevitable.  But  it  is 
not  a  case  of  hot  coals  on  Lord  Londonderry's  head; 
nor  is  the  l  ister  Unionist  Council  shamed.  'To  them 
this  hall  or  that,  so  far  from  being  indifferent,  was 
everything.  'The  proposal  to  hold  a  meeting  at  which 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  explain  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  with  regard  to  Ireland  seems  to  plain 
Englishmen,  ignorant  of  tiie  inflammable  and  ex- 
plosive nature  ol  Irish  politics,  reasonable  enough. 
And  no  one  would  have  had  anything  to  say  against 
it  if  the  town  chosen  had  not  been  Belfast,  the  place 
in  that  town  the  l  ister  Hall,  and  the-  speaker  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.  Here 
indeed  we  had  one  of  those  perfect  combinations,  like 
that  described  by  Henley  — 

"  The  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all 
together  " 

■ — in  a  word,  a  conjunction  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce something  like  a  conflagration.  With  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  loyal  Ulstermen  at  this  proposal  we  are  in 
complete  sympathy.  Where  there  is  a  question  of  I  lomc 
Rule  the  Ulster  HaH  is  sacred  ground ;  and  to  the 
Ulster  mind,  and  indeed  to  the  mind  of  any  calm  out- 
sider, there  is  something  both  impudent  and  impious 
in  the  proposal  that  this  temple  of  Unionism  should  be 
profaned  by  the  son  of  the  man  who  assisted  at  its 
consecration.  The  Scotch-Irish  population  of  Belfast 
is  perhaps  the  most  inflammable  element  in  a  country 
of  combustibles  ;  and  it  was  madness  to  think  of  braving 
them  in  this  way.  In  politics  as  in  anything  else,  once 
you  break  through  the  surface  of  opinion  and  get  down 
to  the  passions  of  humanity,  the  sense  of  dignity  or 
decency  and  the  force  of  the  law  itself  stand  for  very 
little.  With  the  men  of  Ulster  this  is  not  an  affair  of 
opinion,  it  is  an  affair  of  deep  conviction  and  determina- 
tion, and  Sir  Edw  ard  Carson,  in  representing  them,  has 
to  express  the  passion  they  feel.  Home  Rule  is  a  thing 
which  the  people  of  Ulster  simply  will  not  have  at  any 
price  ;  and  wc  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  them.  We 
have  already  heard  too  much  of  the  tag  "  Ulster  will 
fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right";  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
order  of  the  two  statements  is  not  reversed.  Ulster 
is  right  not  because  she  w  ill  tight  ;  she  will  fight  because 
she  is  right.  If  any  is  reluctant  to  strike  first,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  undue  and  intolerable  provocation  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  guilt  rests  not  on  the  outraged  and  indig- 
nant striker  of  the  blow,  but  on  the  cool  and  calculating 
tormentor  whose  words  or  actions  have  provoked  it. 

Unfortunately  it  is  possible  to  be  right  not  for  the 
strongest  reasons  ;  and  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
a  row  of  this  kind  is  that  it  obscures  the  real 
issues,  and  too  often  drives  the  contest  into  the 
wrong  field.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  chief  objection  in  Ulster  to  Home  Rule  is  the 
religious  objection;  and  this,  in  our  view,  is  one 
of  the  least  real  of  the  numberless  arguments  against 
separation.  The  Ulster  people  have  got  it  fixed  firmly 
in  their  heads  'that  Home  Rule  .will  mean  "  Rome 
Rule  ",  and  that  the  loyal  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  will 
be  trodden  under  the  heel  of  Roman  Catholics.  This 
is  exaggeration.  That  the  Roman  Church  makes 
too  large  an  incursion  into  the  political  affairs  of  her 
own  people  in  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  she  has 
never  seriously  influenced  or  coerced  people  outsidt 
her  own  communion  there.  Moreover  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ulster  are  in  such  an  extreme  minority 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  coerce  in  any 
way  the  population  in  whose  hands  practically  the 
whole  wealth  and  trade  of  the  province  lies.  Such 
Roman  Catholics  as  there  are  in  Ulster  at  present 
suffer  no  disability  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  if  they  in  their  huge  majority  do  not  grind  the 
Catholics  under  their  heel,  or  persecute  them  because 
of  their  faith  (and  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  really 
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as  intolerant  as  the  Catholics),  how  much  less  likely 
is  it  that  under  Home  Rule  the  small  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  Ulster  would  oppress  the  Protestants?  In  our 
judgment  Home  Rule  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
violent  anti-clericalism,  degenerating  into  anti-Christi- 
anity— one  more  reason  for  our  refusing  to  consider 
Home  Rule  in  any  form.  The  real  objections  to  Home 
Rule  are  much  graver  and  quite  different.  They^est, 
first,  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  one  of  these 
islands,  occupying  so  important  a  strategic  position 
as  Ireland,  being  under  a  different  Government  from 
the  rest ;  on  the  impossibility  of  England  sheltering 
within  the  bend  of  her  own  elbow  a  country  whose 
interests  are  not  absolutely  bound  up  with  her  own. 
There  is  also  the  simple  fact  that  the  Irish  as  a  nation 
have  so  far  given  no  evidence  whatever  of  being  able 
to  govern  themselves.  In  a  question  like  this  the 
national  temperament  cannot  be  ignored,  especially 
when  it  is  so  dominating  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish.  Ireland  has  given  us  leaders  and  poets  and 
warriors  without  number,  but  she  has  not  given  us 
manv  statesmen.  It  is  the  Irish  genius  to  lead  rather 
than  to  govern,  to  be  enthusiastic  rather  than  judicial, 
to  have  passion  rather  than  judgment.  In  all  the  more 
brilliant  human  qualities  the  Irish  excel ;  but  in  the  hum- 
drum business  of  government,  which  is  an  endless  series 
of  patient  adjustments  and  compromises,  they  do  not 
excel.  As  almost  everything  else  under  our  tortured 
political  regime — as  commerce,  as  finance,  as  service 
administration — what  Ireland  wants  is  no  surgical 
operation  but  a  rest,  a  rest  in  which  the  economic  edu- 
cation founded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  agrarian 
settlement  established  by  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  and 
the  quiet  and  steady  education  of  the  people  in  local 
self-government  under  the  schemes  of  the  County 
Councils  and  Local  Government  Board,  can  come  to 
their  harvest  and  fruition.  But  rest  in  any  shape  or 
form  is  what  the  present  Government  will  not  vouchsafe 
to  any  class  or  interest  which  it  can  sting  and  irritate 
into  anger. 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLES. 

TDKITISH  statesmen,  apparently,  cannot  see  that  the 
"nerves",  which  are  the  cables,  and  "circula- 
tion ",  which  is  the  ocean,  of  our  highly  complex  poli- 
tical organism  must  be  controlled  by  its  brain,  or  it 
cannot  live.  This  country  admitted  this  by  prompt 
State  action  when,  in  1903,  the  "circulation"  was 
threatened  at  a  vital  point.  Before  the  menace  to  the 
"nerves"  in  1911  we  drifted.  Why  was  that?  The 
reasons  which  led  us  to  save  the  Cunard  Company  from 
absorption  in  an  American  Trust  should  have  led  us  to 
save  the  Atlantic  cables  from  a  similar  fate.  Let 
our  present  Government  answer.  All  the  thirteen 
Atlantic  cables — every  one  made  and  laid  by  this 
country — are  now  under  American  control. 

Like  most  other  deadly  blow  s  lo  our  supremacy,  we 
had  ample  warning  that  it  was  coming.  For  the 
trouble  began  long  ago,  when  facilities  were  granted 
to  American  cable  companies  iii  England  which  are 
denied  to  British  cable  companies  in  the  United  Slates, 
suc  h,  for  instance,  as  liberty  to  open  receiving  ollices. 
leatC  land  lines,  and  hand  telegrams  into  the  post  office 

without  restriction.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  other 
sifle,  American  enterprise  came  to  own  or  control  all  the 
feeders  of  the  British  ocean  cables.  The  absorption 
of  these  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  that  arrived 

a  year  ago,  when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  <  om- 
pany  united  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  whose  total  capital  amounts  10^100,000  000 
sterling.  The  other  great  American  corporation,  the 
United  States  Commercial  Gable  Company,  has  a  work' 
mg  agreement  with  the  To  tal  Telegraph  Compaq  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Hence  the  fast  Atlantic 
news  service  by  land  and  sea  between  this  countn  and 
North  America  is  entirely  in  the  hands  <,<  tWd  giganti. 

American  1  ombinations. 

To  read  the  leasing  agreement  by  which  this  situa- 
tion has  been  br<  ughl  about  is  t.,  realise  the  voluntary 
powerlessness  of  the  Government.     No  case  whfc  h  will 


bear  examination  was  made  out  for  a  change  involving 
grave  risks  to  British  interests  alone.  On  the  financial 
side  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Mr.  Theodore  Vail 
deceived  no  one  who  did  not  want  to  be  deceived.  As 
for  his  assurances  that  the  national  character  of  the 
British  companies  has  not  altered  by  the  deal,  what  are 
they  worth?  British  officials  exclusively  may  be  em- 
ployed at  landing  points  on  British  territory,  but  if 
they  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  their  new  master  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  be  replaced  by  others  more  com- 
placent. Equally  shadowy  is  the  security  as  to  rates. 
True,  since  1881  there  has  been  no  rise,  but  the  credit 
for  that  was  mainly  due  to  competition,  from  which  the 
British  factor  is  now  eliminated. 

The  subserviency  of  Ministers  to  the  Trust  is  a 
reversal  of  national  policy.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  allowed  vital  British  communications  to  pass 
out  of  British  ownership ;  in  the  second  place  they 
have  violated  the  recognised  principle  of  control  at 
cable  terminals.  For  the  British  Government  has 
heretofore  maintained  that  there  is  little  strategic  value 
in  cables  which  land  or  touch  on  foreign  territory.  It 
even  recommended  the  Commonwealth  to  pass  legisla- 
tion empowering  the  Federal  authority  in  time  of  war 
to  assume  control  of  the  Australian  terminals  of  foreign 
cables.  But  it  allows  an  American  trust  to  lease  all 
the  British  Atlantic  cables  with  conditions  which  are 
illusory.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  leasing 
arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  another  link  in 
the  chain  which  was  to  establish  Free  Trade  in  the 
North  American  continent,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
forged.  The  Canadians  will  have  none  of  Reciprocity, 
the  Americans  of  Arbitration.  Are  we  less  far-sighted 
and  patriotic  than  they  ? 

Having  thus  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Trust  as  if 
they  were  willing  tools,  the  public  is  now  asking 
Ministers  how  they  intend  to  perform  the  function  for 
which  they  exist.  The  landing  licences  originally 
granted  to  the  British  companies  not  yet  having  been 
transferred,  as  Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Postmaster-General  has  made  a  bargain  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  cordially  welcomed. 
But,  confronted  by  a  crisis  in  the  Atlantic  fast  news 
service,  such  reforms  as  letter  telegrams  and  cheaper 
rates  for  deferred  messages  in  plain  language  are 
wholly  inadequate.  Press  telegrams  which  can  .await 
their  turn  are  of  no  use  whatever.  For,  once  the 
licences  are  transferred,  how  is  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  tax  on  Imperial  intelligence  from  rising, 
or  how  is  it  to  bring  about  the  necessary  further  reduc- 
tions? Hut  even  if  Mr.  Samuel  makes  the  most  of  his 
slender  advantage,  the  gravity  of  the  position  will 
remain.  For  cheap  rates  are  not  the  only  consideration 
in  a  news  service,  any  more  than  cheap  goods  in  a  fiscal 
policy.  For  instance,  is  it  not  time  that  Canada  were 
freed  from  bondage  to  a  trust  which  in  New  York  mani- 
pulates British  news  in  the  American  interest?  In  the 
West  Indies  the  scandal  is  even  more  serious,  since 
submarine  communication  with  them  is  the  dearest  in 
the  world,  and  while  many  of  the  links  are  missing, 
those  in  existence,  with  a  single  exception,  are  under 
foreign  control.  Even  if  a  conflict  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  is  a  contingency  our  statesmen 
childishly  refuse  to  consider,  they  cannot  deny  that 

cheap  and  rapid  communication  is  as  essential  to 
diplomacy  and  Commerce  as  to  war.  Hut  they  have 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  unable  to 
speak  by  wire  to  Canada.  Newfoundland,  or  the  West 

Indies  without  interested  eavesdroppers,    in  delicate 

negotiations,  when  vital  issues  are  at  slake,  messages 
are  bound  to  be  subjected  to  foreign  scrutiny,  and  not 
necessarily  at  the  point  of  landing.  It  may  hi-  estab- 
lished anywhere  in  the  United  Slates.  Can  an\ thing  be 

conceived  more  likely  to  bring  about  strained  relations 

in  a  crisis?  As  for  the  social  anil  cconoini<  purposes 
served  by  strategii  cables,  the)  arc  plain  to  ever)  Great 
Power  but  ourselves. 

An  all-Hi  itish  «  abl<  ->\  sletn  is  the  > ml)  remedy.  From 

the  first  .1  State-owned  electric  girdle  to  form  the  trunk 

line  of  the  Empire  was  advocated  by  the  pioneers  of 
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all-British  communications,  but  it  has  taken  more  than 
forty  minutes  to  do  it.  With  growing  insistence  the 
Premiers  have  brought  up  the  question  at  every  Con- 
ference, so  far  without  making  any  impression  on  the 
present  Government.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
thr  Royal  West  Indian  Commission,  appointed  by 
themselves  with  a  Free  Trader  at  its  head,  advised 
public  ownership  of  British  cables  in  the  Caribbean  as 
well  as  in  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  grounds  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  Dominion  Premiers.  Experience 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  monopoly  is  always  to  raise 
the  tariff,  of  State  enterprise  to  lower  it.  Before  the 
long  struggle  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable 
began,  the  rate  to  Australia  was  9s.  a  word,  and  at 
every  suggestion  for  its  reduction  the  companies  cried 
ruin!  It  is  now  3s.  a  word,  and  they  arc  still  flourish- 
ing. So,  too,  the  reform  initiated  by  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board,  cheapening  the  press  rate  to  Australia  by  3d.  a 
word,  brought  about  a  similar  reduction  in  the  press 
rate  to  India  and  South  Africa  over  private-owned 
wires. 

The  machinery  for  the  execution  and  administration 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  Pacific 
Cable  Board,  which  has  discharged  its  trust  so  wisely 
that  it  is  now  laying  a  line  from  Australia  to  New 
Zealand,  which  is  expected  to  produce  a  revenue  of 
^"14.000  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  an  all-British  chain 
would  be  under  ^3,000,000,  surely  not  a  large  sum  for 
a  partnership  of  five  rich  Governments.  Mr.  ^Bright 
suggests  in  the  December  number  of  the  "  Empire 
Review  "  that  as  the  cables  are  strategic  the  expendi- 
ture on  them  should  appear  in  the  Naval  Estimates. 
Mr.  Deakin.  who  sees  them  from  the  Imperial  point  of 
view,  would  pay  for  them  out  of  a  development  fund 
created  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Empire  with 
effective  communications  by  levying  a  duty  of  1  per 
cent,  on  foreign  trade.  Then  there  is  the  precedent  of 
the  Pacific  cable,  which  is  practically  paying  its  own 
way. 


GERMAN'  PARTIES  AND  THE  REICHSTAG. 

THIS  has  been  an  important  election  as  German 
elections  go.  As  a  general  rule  a  Reichstag 
quarrels  with  the  Government  towards  the  third  year 
of  its  existence.  It  is  then  dissolved,  and  the  Govern- 
ment appeals  to  the  country  to  support  a  specific  pro- 
gramme, the  various  parties  taking  up  positions  along 
a  line  ranging  from  emphatic  endorsement  to  uncom- 
promising opposition.  The  last  Reichstag  followed 
precedent  by  quarrelling  with  the  Government,  but, 
contrary  to  precedent,  it  was  not  dissolved.  It  lived 
through  its  five  sessions,  and  when  the  elections  came 
there  was  no  specific  programme  for  the  country  to 
endorse.  All  the  Government  could  do  was  to  suggest 
that  all  parties  should  combine  against  the  opponents 
of  the  present  Imperial  system,  and  it  was  on  this  broad 
issue  that  the  election  was  mainly  fought.  Of  the 
seats  won  at  the  first  ballot  all  but  four  went  to  Con- 
servatives, Centre  and  Socialists.  None  of  _  these 
parties  troubles  much  about  shaping  a  policy  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  The  Conservatives  and 
the  Centre  stand  broadly  for  obedience  to  the  estab- 
lished Government ;  the  Socialists  for  disobedience  to 
it.  This  rough  and  ready  attitude  suits  the  average 
German,  destitute  as  he  is  of  the  practical  Parliamcn- 
tarv  instinct.  Even  in  the  second  ballots,  where  it  has 
been  necessarv  to  seek  for  compromise  on  definite  lines, 
the  Radicals  have  secured  a  good  many  of  their  seats 
bv  taking  what  is  reallv  the  Socialist  line  of  direct 
opposition  to  the  ruling  bureaucracy. 

The  election  has  thus  revealed  with  exceptional  clear- 
ness whv  the  Reichstag  counts  for  so  little  in 
modern  Germany.  It  is  because  the  average  elector 
has  1-0  political  opinions.  He  has  only  a  political  faith. 
He  likes  or  dislikes  the  Empire  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  he  cannot  formulate  an  Imperial  policy. 
He  can  onlv  sav  Yes  or  No  to  a  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment formulates  for  him  ;  and  as  he  is  really  proud  of 
his  new  Empire,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  safe  to  assume 


that  in  the  last  resort  he  will  say  Yes.  But  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  prevents  the  average 
German  from  taking  an  Imperial  view.  It  is  that 
German  parlies  are  older  than  the  Empire,  and  are  thus 
not  Imperial  but  local.  Sometimes  they  arc  intensely 
local  Poles,  Cuelphs,  Alsatians,  and  Danes;  but  even 
the  greater  parties  can  only  pretend  to  be  comprehensive. 
The  Conservatives  are  supreme  in  the  North-West; 
the  Centre  throughout  the  Catholic  fringe;  the 
Socialists  in  the  non-Catholic  towns.  Outside  their 
special  areas  these  parties  hardly  exist  at  all ;  within 
them  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  Thus  Conservatives 
and  Centre  never  clash  ;  and  even  the  Centre  and  the 
Socialists,  the  two  great  rivals  for  the  popular  vote, 
only  met  in  twelve  second  ballots.  One  party,  indeed, 
National  Liberalism,  owes  its  origin  to  the  industrial 
development  which  the  Empire  made  possible.  It 
therefore  has  groups  of  supporters  everywhere;  but, 
having  no  local  roots  it  cannot  win  seats  without  foreign 
aid. 

From  the  Parliamentary  point  of  view,  Germany 
is  still  only  a  geographical  expression.  Viewed  from 
without  she  is  formidably  united  ;  viewed  from  within 
she  is  not  one  State  but  many.  This  is  the  key 
to  German  domestic  politics.  There  is  a  Germany 
and  a  German  Emperor  and  a  German  Govern- 
ment, but  there  is  not  a  German  party ;  the  Reich- 
stag is  a  collection  of  local  groups.  What,  then, 
are  the  prospects  of  German  unity — still,  be  it 
remembered,  a  new  possession  won  by  force,  and,  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  official,  not  quite  secure — if 
supreme  power  passes  into  the  Reichstag's  hands? 
The  Imperial  Government  naturally  trembles  at  the 
idea.  Its  supports  are  the  Army  and  the  bureaucracy, 
not  the  Parliament.  The  Socialists,  however,  propose 
to  turn  the  bureaucracy  upside  down  and  to  make  the 
Army  the  servant  instead  of  the  master  in  the  State. 
That,  proclaims  the  Government,  must  destroy  German 
unity,  and  accordingly  it  invites  all  parties  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
invitation  has  been  given  regularly  at  every  election, 
and  never,  not  even  in  1907,  has  it  met  with  a  general 
acceptance.  This  year  a  third  of  the  electorate  voted 
for  what  the  Government  regards  as  the  destruction  of 
German  unity.  What  is  the  Government  to  make  of 
that  ? 

It  will  make  very  little  of  it.  The  German  Govern- 
ment exists  to  command  voters  not  to  bargain  with 
them.  In  the  last  resort  voters  may  be  disfranchised 
for  disobedience,  but  the  Government  remains.  This 
point  of  view,  so  unnatural  to  the  Englishman,  is  part 
of  the  Bismarckian  tradition.  Bismarck  unified 
Germany  in  open  defiance  of  Liberalism  ;  his  first 
years  as  Imperial  Chancellor  were  occupied  with 
a  conflict  in  which  he  taught  the  Centre  its 
place ;  and  when  he  resigned  he  was  busy  with 
plans  for  smashing  the  Socialists,  whose  very  existence 
he  had  once  endeavoured  to  forbid.  The  lesser  men 
who  have  followed  him  cling  to  his  theories  of  political 
discipline,  and  the  Emperor,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  did  his  best  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Labour,  has  been  embittered  bv  the  Socialists'  rejection 
of  his  overtures.  In  face  of  this  official  intolerance 
the  average  working  man,  feeling  hurt  that  he  should 
be  fobbed  off  with  a  vote  which  means  nothing,  finds 
himself  drawn  towards  the  Socialists,  who,  however 
deeply  they  may  be  divided  on  questions  of  policv,  are 
at  least  of  opinion  that  power  lies  in  the  ballot-box. 
It  is  something  of  a  marvel  to  the  Englishman  that  the 
Government  should  thus  create  discontent.  But  that 
is  the  German  temperament.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
bureaucracy  does  not  want  to  have  a  popular  backing; 
on  the  other  the  people  have  been  unable  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  policy  such  as  practical  administrators  could 
discover;  and  the  rift  between  opinion  and  officialism 
thus  widens  with  every  election.  It  only  remains  for 
the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  notion  of  any 
sort  of  partnership  between  Ministers  and  deputies  by 
ceasing  to  issue  semi-official  appeals  to  an  electorate 
I  which  is  deaf  to  official  commands. 

There  arc  many  Conservatives  who  would  like  to 
see  some  such  policy  adopted.    Let  the  Reichstag  once 
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understand  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  talking 
shop,  they  say  ;  give  it  absolute  freedom  of  debate,  but, 
at  the  utmost,  no  more  than  a  suspensory  veto  in 
legislation  ;  and  these  squabbles  will  cease.  That  would 
be  no  more  than  a  logical  development  of  the  present 
system  under  which  the  Government  is  regularly  put 
to  the  trouble  of  a  dissolution  before  it  can  get  its 
way.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  Bismarck  wpuld 
have  given  a  hearing  to  a  proposal  of  this  sort,  but 
the  present  Government  would  prefer  to  keep  things 
as  they  are.  Their  attitude  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  Reichstag  offers  the  best  field  for  maintaining 
an  understanding  with  the  Centre.  Here  we  come 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary German  politics.  The  Hohenzollern  Empire  is  a 
revival  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  the  old  limbs  have  been  attached  to  a  new  heart. 
The  core  of  Germany  is  Protestant,  but  the  traveller 
■entering  Germany  from  the  East,  the  South,  or  the 
South-West  comes  upon  a  Catholic  country.  Clearly 
there  could  be  nothing  more  fatal  to  German  unity 
than  an  absence  of  cohesion  between  the  heart  and  the 
limbs,  and  Berlin  has  long  been  haunted  by  a  fear  of 
conflict  between  its  own  military  organisation  and  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  controlled  from  Rome.  The 
existence  of  the  Reichstag  enables  such  a  conflict  to  be 
avoided.  It  happens  occasionally,  in  the  70's  for 
instance  and  again  in  1907,  that  there  is  a  breach 
between  the  Government  and  the  Centre,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  strongholds  resist  bureaucratic  assault 
brings  the  Government  to  reason.  Confronted  with  a 
force  as  mighty  as  its  own,  it  seeks  for  compromise. 
And  here  the  Reichstag  comes  in  useful ;  it  enables 
the  Centre  to  have  some  voice  in  the  shaping  of 
Imperial  policy,  while  leaving  to  Prussian  officialism 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  administration. 

Holding  these  views,  the  Centre  can  almost  always 
come  to  a  working  agreement  with  the  Conservatives. 
Both  parties  are  satisfied  with  a  weak  Reichstag,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  Conserva- 
tives are  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  Reichstag 
altogether.  Frank  expressions  of  anti-Parliamentary 
opinion,  like  the  famous  speech  of  the  Conservative 
who  recently  observed  that  the  Emperor  could  at  any 
time  send  down  a  corporal  and  ten  men  to  close  the 
House,  are  rather  welcomed  by  the  parties  of  the  Left. 
For  the  Centre,  the  prop  of  the  present  ambiguous 
status  quo,  they  reserve  their  most  violent  denuncia- 
tions ;  and  it  is  in  Catholic  constituencies  that  there  is 
sometimes  realised,  for  election  purposes,  that  dream 
of  German  constitutionalism  and  combination  of  all  the 
left  "from  Bassermann  to  Bebel  ".  If  such  a  com- 
bination ever  came  into  existence  as  a  majority  in  the 
Reichstag  and  were  able  to  establish  itself  as  a  fact  in 
German  politics,  something  interesting,  and  alarming, 
would  happen.  Prince  Buelow  feared  it  and  was  driven 
by  his  fears  to  quarrel  with  the  Centre  and  enlist 
National  Liberal  support.  His  successor  appears  to  in- 
cline to  the  view  that  a  few  Socialist  successes  will  drive 
the  capitalists  to  the  Government  side.  If  he  is  right, 
the  far  t  is  another  illustration  of  the  German  politician's 
lack  of  Parliamentary  instinct.  The  Reichstag  has  real 
power  over  finance,  and  the  National  Liberals  like  not 
the  new  taxes.  Their  logical  policy  is  thus  to  use  their 
power  as  a  balancing  factor  against  the  Government 
until  a  satisfactory  budget  is  introdiu  ed.  We  shall  soon 
see  whether,  in  the  d< li<  ate  balance  of  parlies  in  the  new 
House,  they  will  seize  their  opportunity  ;  but  the<  han<  es 
arc  that  they  will  vote  the  new  defence  bilk  uneondi- 
tionally. 


DELI  RANT    KKGKS:    IT.H(  Tl'N'Tl'K  ShKKS. 

(J  UN  Y.\T-SK\T  and  his  adherents  will  be  more  for- 
tunatc  than  they  deserve  if  their  latest  fantasy 
does  not  recoil  to  their  undoing.  Many  thought  they 
were  pushing  <ontention  beyond  the  limit  of  wisdom 
in  insisting  on  a  form  when  the  substance  had  !«<•,, 
attained.  But  the  limit  had  surely  been  readied  when 
the  Throne  consented  to  abolish  itself  in  deference  to 
their  demand.  The  change  implied  was  vast,  and  a 
course  of  procedure  was  carefully  devised  to  prelude 


disaster.  Nanking  might  represent  a  measure  of 
authority  in  the  South,  but  no  Edict  would  avail  to 
give  it  immediate  control  over  the  North.  But  con- 
tinuity must  somehow  be  ensured ;  and  the  obvious 
method  of  ensuring  it  was  by  prolonging  the  authority 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  An  Edict  was  accordingly  to  be 
issued,  ordering  him  to  constitute  a  Republic ;  where- 
upon the  assembly  at  Nanking  would  elect  him  Pro- 
visional President,  and  the  Emperor  would  abdicate. 
It  was  necessary  that  Sun  Yat-sen  should  resign  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  and  he  had  earned 
praise  by  consenting  to  do  so.  But  in  an  attempt, 
apparently,  to  paint  the  lily  he  has  risked  destroying 
the  flower.  There  is  distrust  of  Yuan  among  the 
Republicans — due  measurably,  perhaps,  to  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  Manchus,  but  measurably  also,  perhaps, 
to  a  suspicion  that  personages  who  feel  important  may 
become  less  so  with  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  The 
alleged  fear  is  that  he  will  make  himself  Dictator.: 
Some  perhaps  may  really  fear  lest  he  should  use  power 
to  re-affirm  the  monarchy.  At  the  last  moment,  at 
any  rate,  when  the  Edicts  were  ready  for  launching, 
a  demand  was  put  forward  that  he  should  in  some  way 
efface  himself.  What  the  demand  was  is  not  yet  clear. 
We  were  told  at  first  that  it  implied  transfer  of 
Authority  direct  to  the  Government  at  Nanking,  and  a 
pledge  that  Yuan  should  stand  aside  till  the  Republic 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Powers.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  its  authors  that  such  niggling  might 
dissuade  the  Powers  from  recognising  them  at  all ; 
or  that  a  Dictatorship  might  appear  to  onlookers  the 
one  thing  precisely  that  China  needs.  But  they  do 
appear  to  have  seen  that  they  had  gone  too  far  ;  for 
a  conciliatory  telegram  is  said  to  have  been  subse- 
quently despatched,  suggesting  an  alteration  merely  in 
the  wording  of  the  proposed  Decree,  "  in  order  to 
obviate  misunderstanding  "  about  the  nature  of  the 
powers  which  the  Throne,  in  abdicating,  would  confer 
on  Yuan  Shih-kai  !  But  the  first  message  had  had 
the  effect  that  might  have  been  foreseen  by  practical 
men.  Yuan  must  have  strained  his  influence  to  the 
utmost  to  bring  about  the  great  changes  proposed.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  fresh  contention  has 
not  strained  the  cord  to  breaking-point ;  for  it  has  given 
excuse  and  opportunity  to  the  irreconcilablcs  among 
the  Manchu  clique.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  supreme  step  had  been  agreed  to  unanimously.  Love 
of  power,  and  a  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  unborn 
millions  is  bound  up  in  its  possession  by  existing 
holders,  is  not  confined  to  the  Wrest.  The  consent  to 
abdicate  simply  means  that  a  sufficiently  influential 
party  had  been  persuaded  that  abdication  was  the  wisest 
alternative.  The  niggling  attempt  to  add  condition 
to  condition  was  exactly  calculated  to  let  loose  tempers 
that  had  been  hardly  restrained  ;  and  the  arrival  at 
Peking  of  Tieh  Liang,  ex-Boxer  leader,  cx-Minister  of 
War,  ex-Tartar  General  at  Nanking,  and  active  enemy 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  was  precisely  timed  to  give  them  a 
lead.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Yuan  can  retain  his 
ascendancy  :  it  may  be  doubted  even  whether  he  will 
try;  for  he  stands  to  be  shot  at  from  both  sides. 
Revolutionary  Extremists  tried  to  murder  him  because 
he  stood  out,  at  first,  for  the  Monarchy.  Now,  Manchu 
Extremists  speak  of  killing  him  because  he  negotiated 
surrender  to  the  Revolution.  In  China,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  the  unexpected  that  often  happens  ;  and  he  may 
persuade  the  Empress  to  modify  the  terms  of  abdica- 
tion in  a  sense  implying  distrust  of  himself  ;  or  he  may 
fail;  or  he  may  abandon  the  attempl  and  retire  afresh 
to  his  home  in  Honan. 

But  the  perplexities  are  not  only  political.  Botfl  sides 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  possession  of  dis- 
ciplined ti  oops  and  arms  ol  prei  ision.  Mil'  pa\  is  .1  1  011- 
dition  of  discipline,  and  armnmenl  is  ;i  condition  of 
efficiency;  and  the  one  thing  needed  to  provide  either  is 
COQtpicUOUsly  lacking.  Both  coffers  are  empty,  and 
toned  contributions  are  finding  favoui  on  both  '.ides. 
It  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  Yuan  had  persuaded 
the  Empress  Dowager  to  provide  I  Is  1,000.000,  and 
again,  at  an  audien<  e  on  Tuesday,  he  is  said  to  have 
hinted  that  the  primes  should  sink  their  different  I  I  ami 
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whole-hearted lv  provide  funds  before  resuming  action. 
Princes  and  officials  were  invited  some  weeks  ago  to 
subscribe  for  "  Patriotic  Bonds  "  ;  but  officials  who  had 
paid  heavily  for  their  posts  appeared  deficient  in  the 
gratitude  to  which  this  further  appeal  was  made.  The 
Manchus  are  said  to  be  more  willing,  so  that 
funds  may  be  forthcoming  lor  the  moment;  and  there 
arc  undoubtedly  in  Peking  hoards  that  might  conceiv- 
ably In-  commandeered.  Bui  the  Revolutionaries  are 
less  fortunate;  lor  their  Benevolences,  pushed  too  far, 
might  raise  a  doubt  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  benefil 
resulting  from  their  rule.  Attempts  to  extort  money 
have  been  made,  even  in  Shanghai.  A  prince  of  the 
ex-royal  family  of  Korea  was  inveigled  some  weeks  ago 
into  the  native  city  ami  forced  to  hand  over  a  bank 
deposit  receipt — payment  ol  which  was,  of  course, 
Stopped  next  day.  Wealthy  Chinese  ex-officials  resid- 
ing in  the  city  have  been  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
revolutionary  funds.  Endeavour  has  been  made,  with 
some  promise  apparently  of  success.,  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  a  financial  company  in  Japan.  Reports  have  been 
current  of  attempts  to  mortgage  a  railway  in  Chekeang, 
and  of  a  purpose  to  mortgage  property  belonging  to 
Shen  Kung-pao  (of  Slate  Railway  fame)  at  Shanghai. 
The  legality,  however,  of  the  bond  which  could  be  given 
on  such  security  may  not  seem  to  lenders  unimpeach- 
able. Still  less  likely  to  commend  itself  is  the  demand 
which  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  China  Mer- 
chants' Steam  Navigation  Company  for  Tls.  10,000,000, 
under  threat  of  commandeering  and  selling  the  ships  ; 
as  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  title  could  be  given 
if  willing  purchasers  could  be  found. 

There  might  be  an  element  of  humour  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  Republican  Government,  elected  avowedly  to 
remedy  misgovcrnment,  sustaining  itself  by  such  means. 
But  there  is  grim  sadness  in  the  hint  which  it  conveys 
of  what  may  happen  if  hostilities  are  renewed.  It  is 
said  that  the  bulk  of  the  Revolutionary  recruits  at 
Canton  are  pirates  and  robbers  ;  and  their  enlistment  has 
been  defended  as  a  (Chinese)  method  of  keeping  them  in 
hand.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  as 
certain  daily  murders  are  debited  to  their  account ;  and 
Sun  Yat-sen  was  asked,  when  passing  through,  what 
could  be  done  to  restrain  them.  "  Send  them  ",  he  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  "  to  Shanghai,  and  I  w  ill 
get  them  trained  into  good  men."  The  sentiment  is 
beautiful,  but  people  who  know  anything  about  Can- 
tonese pirates  would  regard  with  apprehension  the 
failure  of  funds  before  perfection  has  been  attained. 
Already  brigandage  is  rife,  and  the  prospect  of  what 
might  happen  if  the  armies  arrayed  on  either  side  get 
out  of  hand  impels  one  to  hope,  in  spite  of  every  dis- 
appointment, that  a  settlement  of  some  kind  will  be 
reached.  Between  the  leaders  who  have  been  fighting 
for  an  ideal,  and  seem  in  danger  of  quarrelling  afresh, 
are  the  countless  patient  and  toiling  (millions  who 
demand  only  peace  and  security  and  the  creation  of  an 
authority  that  will  protect  them  against  lawlessness  and 
crime.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  land  cries 
out  for  peace. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 

A  1-1  ICR  nearly  fifty  years  !  Do  not  we  English  value 
our  great  men?  The  greatest  work  of  our  greatest 
sculptor — an  artist  among  the  greatest  of  any  age  and 
any  nation — being  the  national  memorial  to  a  national 
hero,  the  conqueror  of  the  invincible,  acclaimed  the 
saviour  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  is  not  finished 
until  half  a  century  after  it  was  begun,  and  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  artist's  death.  For  thirty  years 
Sovereign,  Court,  Government,  societv,  aristocracv,  the 
Army,  the  Royal  Academy  (save  Leighton).  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Metropolitan  cathedral,  are  content 
to  leave  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  monument  in 
S.  Paul's  an  unfinished  truncated  mass.  Anyone  who 
can  spare  a  moment  from  his  pleasure  or  his  monev, 
and  thinks  it  worth  the  energy  to  turn  into  S.  Paul's 
and  look  at  the  monument  with  the  surmounting 
equestrian  figure  can  see,  must  see,  how  utterly  the 
design  was  spoilt  without  it.  We  can  afford  our  thou- 
sands, our  gilt  and  our  gold,  for  Albert  Memorials  and 


Victoria  Memorials;  we  can  shower  knighthoods  and 
honours  on  the  successful  art-contractor  who  piles 
up  stone  to  order  and  to  time  ;  we  can  collect  vast  sums 
lor  the  artist  of  despicable  coins  and  stamps  to  waste 
on  yet  another  big  bad  statue  in  London;  but  we 
cannot  remember  Allied  Stevens'  unfinished  monument 
to  Wellington,  and  give  with  difficulty  when  reminded. 
"  Unfinished  and  forgotten  "  came  very  near  to  be  the 
proper  epitaph  lor  Stev  ens  and  his  work. 

In  all  these  things  there  is  a  certain  propriety  to  be 
observed.  It  was  not  the  right  thing,  doubtless,  for 
five  men,  even  though  one  of  them  was  a  bishop  and 
another  a  peer,  to  attempt  to  fill  the  gap,  to  rush  in 
w  here  others  had  feared,  to  try  to  do  what  their  betters 
had  left  undone  or  tried  to  do  and  failed.  Lord  Leighton 
saves  the  Academy  from  absolute  dishonour  in  this 
matter,  for  it  was  he  who  got  the  monument  moved 
from  the  recess  where  it  had  been  put  away  as  unworthy 
of  being  seen  in  lull,  a  thing  to  be  doubtful  of,  perhaps 
to  be  apologised  lor  a  little,  to  the  place  in  the  open 
lor  which  its  designer  meant  it.  Leighton  also  took 
steps  to  get  the  monument  completed;  but  they  came 
to  nothing.  Certain  sums  were  got  together,  and 
some  of  those  who  moved  then  have  most  loyally  sup- 
ported the  small  committee  who  have  at  length  been 
able  to  see  this  thing  through.  But  apart  from  Leighton 
the  Academy  stands  condemned.  The  guardian  of 
British  art,  the  champion  of  British  artists,  could  do 
nothing  for  the  greatest  work  of  Alfred  Stevens.  Sir 
Edward  Poynter's  futile  application  to  the  Government 
alter  Lord  Hardvvicke  had  got  from  Lord  Salisbury 
what  was  practically  a  declaration  that  they  would  do 
nothing,  an  application  made  behind  the  committee 
which  was  already  at  work,  redeems  nothing.  Stevens 
was  a  genius,  which  explains  all.  With  him  nothing 
went  smooth  ;  when  he  had  to  do  with  that  rasping 
Philistine,  Ayrton,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  with  his 
wonderful  touch  lor  art  made  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  everything  went  exceedingly  rough.  And  it 
seems  that  nothing  ever  will  go  smooth  with  anything 
connected  with  Stevens.  The  little  factious  opposition, 
the  efflorescence  of  silly  letters  in  the  "Times"  and 
other  papers,  which  the  Committee  at  first  had  to  meet, 
matters  nothing  now.  It  caused  delay ;  so  these 
gentlemen  got  something  for  their  pains  after  all. 
They  are  quite  entitled  to  say  the  Committee  was  a 
very  long  time  about  its  job.  It  was;  but  the  main 
thing  after  all  is  to  do  it  in  the  end.  Setting  out  on 
an  undertaking  which  those  who  ought  to  have  taken 
it  up  had  shied  at  and  those  who  had  tackled  had  failed 
in,  five  private  adventurers  naturally,  and  it  seems  to 
us  wisely,  trod  warily  and  wished  to  see  their  way 
before  they  moved.  Speed  was  not  the  great  thing  ; 
progress  was.  At  any  rale,  the  Wellington  Monument 
Completion  Fund  Committee  sees  its  work  accom- 
plished ;  neither  has  it  had  to  go  across  the  water  for 
one  penny.  This  figure  of  a  British  soldier  by  a  British 
sculptor  has  been  paid  for  by  all-British  money. 

We  do  not  associate  with  the  factious  opposition  we 
spoke  of  above  the  criticism  of  those  who  would  have 
preferred  a  facsimile  of  the  model  left  by  Stevens  to 
any  figure  finished  by  someone  else,  however  loyally 
to  Stevens'  design.  That  is  the  choice  of  some 
scholarly  and  eminent  critics  and  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  Stevens.  We  will  not  here  discuss  Mr.  Tweed's 
work  :  it  stands  :  it  speaks  for  itself.  But  it  is  right 
to  say  that,  whatever  anybody  may  have  wished,  the 
model  as  left  by  Stevens  could  not  be  put  up  and  remain 
permanently  in  the  cathedral.  To  that  alternative 
there  was  a  prohibitive  obstacle.  If  anyone  says,  then 
leave  the  monument  unfinished  as  it  was,  we  cannot 
agree.  Go  to  S.  Paul's  and  see  is  the  right  answer  to 
that  suggestion. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  romance,  squalid 
though  it  be,  about  the  story  of  this  figure  of  the  Duke 
on  his  horse.  In  the  beginning  the  design  was  accepted 
by  a  sort  of  lucky  accident  in  spite  of  a  Philistine  com- 
mittee of  mid-Victorian  judges,  who  did  not  give  it  a 
prize.  We  look  back  with  some  pride  to  the  contempo- 
rarv  Satird.w  Review,  where  we  find  that  we  said 
"  not  one  of  the  prize  designs  was  fit  to  be  executed  ", 
and,  referring  to  Stevens,  "  the  best  design  has  been 
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selected;  the  highest  skill  has  been  commissioned.") 
Wrestling  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  men  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  sympathise  with  him,  as  he 
could  neither  understand  nor  sympathise  with  them, 
the  sculptor  dies,  maybe  by  his  own  hand,  poor, 
embittered,  and  worn  out  with  the  struggle,  nis 
work  unfinished.  The  model  of  the  horse  and  rider  is 
bought  at  a  common  auction  of  the  artist's  "  effects" 
for  a  song  by  a  sort  of  superior  mechanic,  who  to  his 
eternal  honour  cared  for  his  master's  work  which  his 
betters  disregarded.  The  duke's  head  is  severed  from  the 
body  and  kept  in  one  place,  the  truncated  body  and  the 
horse  are  left  to  lie — in  another  forgotten  lumber — in 
the  dust  of  the  cathedral  crypt.  So  it  lay  for  years,  this 
work  of  genius,  unremembered  below,  while  Academi- 
cians throve  amazingly  above  whose  work  now  is  worth 
about  as  many  pence  as  then  it  was  sold  for  pounds. 
Stevens,  Turner — our  greatest  sculptor  and  our  greatest 
painter — die,  both  of  them,  mortified  by  neglect.  Need 
a  man  care  one  straw  what  his  contemporaries  think  of 
him?  Now  we  have  an  Alfred  Stevens  Society;  and 
Turner — who  can  put  a  price  upon  his  work? 


THE  CITY. 

T)  LSI  NESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  run 
*-*  in  grooves,  with  a  distinct  falling-off  in  the  volume 
of  transactions.  The  weather,  the  labour  disputes, 
international  politics,  and  the  insidious  influence  of  a 
nineteen-day  account  have  combined  to  prevent  the 
public  from  taking  any  active  interest  in  the  markets, 
and  professional  dealings  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
departments  in  which  special  attractions  or  distractions 
were  to  be  found. 

In  Home  Rails  alternate  hopes  and  fears  regarding 
dividends  and  labour  have  caused  irregular  fluctuations. 
In  \  iew  of  current  and  prospective  difficulties  in  the 
railway  world  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  boards  of 
directors  have  refrained  from  declaring  higher  divi- 
dends ;  consequently  the  increased  distributions  made  by 
the  South-Eastern,  Chatham  and  Brighton  lines  have 
given  great  satisfaction  ;  but  these  lines  are  naturally 
the  least  affected  by  the  cotton  and  coal  disputes.  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  could  have  paid  more  than 
5  per  cent.,  but  the  placing  of  ^,25,000  to  reserve  as 
against  no  such  allocation  last  year  was  considered  a 
wise  policy.  Having  regard  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
moment,  dealings  in  Home  Rails  have  taken  the  form 
ot  day-to-day  speculation,  profits  being  promptly 
secured  and  losses  quickly  cut. 

'J  he  storks  affected  by  the  proposed  'bus-tube  fusion 
have  naturally  had  a  declining  tendency  owing  to  realisa- 
tions by  bulls  who  had  nothing  to  hold  on  for  alter  the 
v  heme  had  been  officially  announced.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  one  of  the  L.G.O. 
directors,  the  matter  would  have  passed  out  of  discus- 
sion by  now.  As  it  is,  Omnibus  shareholders  have  only 
two  Courses  open  to  them.  They  can  sell  their  Omnibus 
Stock  at  the  current  market  quotation  or  they  can  accept 
the  offer  made  by  the  Speyer  group.  As  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Underground  Income  bonds  and  the  one- 
shilling  shares  offered  them  is  open  to  argument,  and 
can  only  be  proved  by  future  results,  perhaps  the  wiser 
-  noire  would  be  to  sell  their  Omnibus  stock  ;  but  unless 
some  unexpected  legal  obstacle  arises,  the  scheme  will 
assuredly  be  carried  through.       Kvcn  those  who  are 

Opposed  to  the  s<  heme  on  principle  admire  its  funda- 
mental simplicity  :  there  are  no  resolutions  to  be 
approved  or  rejected  ;  it  is  mere  ly  an  offer  to  pun  hase  on 
terms  which  may  be  aci  epted  or  not,  and  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  will  accept,  only  some  legal  te<  h- 
nicality  ran  upset  the  <  air  ulations  of  the  Speyer  group. 

The  American  market  now  looks  a  little  firmer,  rne 
chief  argument  in  its  favour  being  the  tad  that  the 

bull  account  in  Wall  Street  is  very  small.  Canadian 

railroad  StOCkfl  are  attracting  very  little  attention,  and 
Foreign  railway  securities  are  less  in  evidence.  Argen- 
tines remain  dull,  as  it  now  appears  that  the  result 
of  the  strike  may  be  disadvantageous  to  the  <  ompanies, 
although  it  is  Certain  that  as  soon  as  the  train  snvi.es 
are  resumed  big  (rallies  will  be  carried  for  some  weeks. 


Mexican  railway  issues  were  depressed  in  the  last  few 
days  by  indefinite  rumours  of  "  trouble  "  in  the  Re- 
public for  which  no  basis  of  fact  could  be  discovered.: 
Less  interest  was  taken  in  Brazil  Railway  stock,  which, 
however,  continued  relatively  firm,  thanks  to  demand 
from  Paris,  where  a  "  press  campaign  "  is  being  carried 
on  by  banks  interested  in  the  company. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  market  West  India  and  Panama 
Telegraph  shares  have  been  a  feature  of  strength,  it 
being  understood  that  a  big  cable  company  contem- 
plates purchasing  control  in  view  of  the  increase  of 
business  expected  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened. 
Marconi  shares  are  much  quieter  owing  to  profit-taking, 
although  it  is  understood  that  a  provisional  agreement 
between  the  company  and  the  Post  Office  has  just  been 
or  will  immediately  be  signed.  Hudson's  Bay  shares 
advanced  sharply  on  rumours  of  a  share-splitting 
scheme,  while  the  results  of  the  fur  sales  on  Monday- 
were  very  satisfactory.  The  tone  in  Rubber  shares  has 
become  rather  dull,  as  dealers  are  awaiting  the  new 
account  which  commences  on  Monday  and  the  auction 
sale,  at  which  some  large  offerings  will  be  made  on  the 
following  day.  Meanwhile  the  quotation  of  hard  fine 
Para  has  improved.  As  regards  Oil  shares,  it  appears 
that  the  Anglo-Maikop  Corporation  is  gradually  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  most  promising  plots  in  the  Maikop 
field.  In  the  Mining  markets  the  long-delayed  revival 
has  not  yet  started. 

INSURANCE. 
Good  and  Bad  Motor-car  Policies. 

LESS  than  a  decade  has  expired  since  the  first  offer 
•  was  made  to  accept  premiums  for  the  insurance 
of  automobiles.  Motoring,  as  a  pastime,  is  not  very- 
much  older,  and  self-propelled  vehicles  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  have  only  been  common  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  Insufficient  time  has  therefore 
elapsed  for  the  business  of  motor-car  insurance  to 
assume  fairly  definite  form,  and  some  of  the  policies 
issued  by  companies  undertaking  such  risks  are 
still  open  to  grave  objections.  Business  firms,  pro- 
fessional men.  and  private  owners  still  need  most  care- 
fully to  examine  the  propositions  made  to  them  before 
signing  proposal  forms  or  parting  with  their  money, 
because  a  slight  difference  in  even  a  single  word  may 
implv  the  distinction  between  a  useful  and  a  doubt- 
fully-valuable policy.  "  Mechanical  breakage  ",  for 
example,  is  not  the  same  as  "  mechanical  breakdown  ", 
although  at  first  sight  these  terms  appear  to  indicate 
the  same  thing.  The  word  "breakage"  is  far  too 
restricted  in  its  sphere  of  operation,  for  it  does  not 
include  such  mishaps  as  arise  from  water  circulation 
troubles,  from  parts  of  the  machinery  working  loose, 
or  becoming  fixed  owing  to  defective  lubrication. 
Unless  there  be  an  actual  breakage  a  claim  under 
the  policy  is  excluded,  and  when  this  fact  is  ascer- 
tained the  owner  of  the  injured  car  naturally  feels  that 
he  has  been  badly  treated.  Much  irritation,  as  a  matter 
Of  fact,  has  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
"  breakage  "  instead  of  "  breakdown  ",  and  the  public 
Can  be  strongly  advised  to  insist,  whenever  possible, 
Upon  tin  use  of  the  latter  word,  which  provides  practi- 
cally lull  cover  a  point  ol  the  utmost  importance  to 
owners  of  private  <  ars. 

So  far  as  such  Cars  are  concerned,  several  (•om- 
panies now  make  it  their  rule  to  insure  against  break- 
downs, but  others  do  not,  and  the  policies  they  issue 
consequently  fail  to  posses*  real  excellence,  whatever 
may  bt  their  merits  in  other  respects.     One  «  ompany  in 

particular  h  is  always,  we  believe,  set  its  fare  against 

the  grant  of  limited  prote.  tion.  Reference  is  of  <  ours, 
made  to  the  Car  and  General  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  of  1  (Juecn  V  ictoria  Street  K.<  .,  t he  originator 

oi  this  branch  of  insurance  enterprise?)    This  Company 

is  specially  well  placed  in  regnrd  to  breakdowns  ol  even 

des.  1  iption,  having  in  its  sole  employ  .1  comprehensive 
stall  ol  skilled  engineers,  conveniently  k»  .ited  in  the 
principal    towns    ol    tin     United    Kingdom,  enabling 

repairs  to  be  almost  instantly  undertaken.  It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  existeiv  e  ol  this  salaried  st.ill  that 
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the  company  lias  been  able  to  retain  the  lead  it 
originally  ->i  iirc(l,  lor  nowadays  the  competition  for 
motor  car  insurances  is  extremely  keen,  and  many  large 
and  wealthy  companies  have  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. Whether  the  "  Car  and  General  "  will  retain  its 
independence  for  long  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  the 
present  moment  it  unquestionably  leads  the  van  in  this 
particular  sphere  of  activity,  and  its  latest  policy,  the 
"  1912  Eclectic*'*  designed  for  the  use  of  private 
and  professional  men,  is  probably  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  market. 

This  useful  contract  is  issued  in  two  forms.  In  the 
first  mechanical  breakdowns  are  excluded,  and  the 
yearly  premium  ranges  from  for  a  6-h.p.  car  up 
to  £21  for  a  40-h.p.  car.  When  breakdowns  are  in- 
cluded, the  premium  rises  from  £7  to  ,£"24  respectively, 
so  -  that  the  additional  protection  afforded  can  be 
obtained  at  comparatively  little  cost.  To  cars  not  more 
than  two  years  old  the  quoted  rates  apply,  but  in  cases 
where  the  car  is  between  two  and  five  years  old  the 
owner  is  required  to  bear  the  first  ^3  of  each  such 
breakdown,  while  still  older  cars  are  not  insurable  under 
this  table  until  they  have  been  examined.  In  each  case 
the  general  benefits  conferred  by  the  policy  may  be 
considered  sufficient.  Full  value  is  paid  in  the  event 
of  the  car  or  its  accessories  being  damaged  by  accidental 
and  external  means,  or  by  malicious  means,  and  the 
indemnity  extends  to  losses  occasioned  by  fire,  explo- 
sion, self-ignition,  or  lightning,  or  by  burglary,  house- 
breaking, or  larceny.  Moreover,  the  car  itself  is 
covered  while  in  transit  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  an  entirely  new  benefit  has  been  'included,  the 
assured  being  covered  against  all  claims  by  the  public 
when  personally  driving  his  own  or  any  borrowed  car 
not  exceeding  40  h.p. 

A  policy  of  this  sort,  when  it  includes  breakdowns, 
does  not  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  insured  car 
can  be  driven  by  any  member  of  the  assured 's  house- 
hold, if  licensed  and  reasonably  competent ;  it  can  be 
used  for  electioneering  purposes  when  being  driven  by 
the  assured  or  his  paid  driver  ;  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions it  can  be  used  for  touring  purposes  in  Europe, 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  during  three  months  in  each  year  ; 
temporary  repairs  can  be  undertaken  by  the  owner  at 
once,  and  permanent  repairs,  up  to  £10,  can  similarly 
be  put  in  hand,  provided  a  detailed  estimate  be  obtained 
and  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Corporation.  The 
absence  of  a  cancellation  clause  is  another  good  feature 
of  this  policy,  and  equitable  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  both  for  rebates  and  bonuses. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW  AND  THE  NATION'S. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith  K.C. 

VWTlILE  Parliament  has  been  quietly  engaged  in 
»  V  codifying  our  law  to  an  extent  which  few  laymen 
realise — how  many,  for  instance,  know  that  the  con- 
troversial Budget  of  1909-10  contained  a  complete  code 
of  the  law  of  Excise  Liquor  Licences? — publishers  have, 
with  an  enterprise  which  is  most  laudable,  been  dili- 
gently engaged  in  collecting  it.  Two  great  achieve- 
ments will  go  down  to  posterity  eternally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Halsbury — a  name  not  unknown 
in  other  and  more  warlike  spheres  of  activity:  "The 
English  Reports"  are  rapidly  gathering  up  all  the 
English  cases  decided  before  the  official  Law  Reports 
began,  and  with  "The  Laws  of  England"  on  its 
shelves  the  lawyer's  library  will  in  theory  and  almost 
in  practice  require,  no  other  text-book!  Quite  as 
remarkable — and  certainly  more  unexpected — is  the 
series  of  volumes  the  first  of  which  has  just  arrived.* 
Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton,  to 
whose  learning  as  a  commercial  lawyer  I  may  perhaps 
without  presumption  pay  a  tribute  of  respect,  it  is 
intended  to  collect  the  commercial  laws  of  all  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  world.  Of  the  value  of  such 
a   compilation   there  can  be   no   shadow   nf  doubt. 

•  "The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World."  Vol.  L  General 
Editor.  William  Boustead.  London :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1911. 
42s.  net. 


English  commercial  law  is  in  itself  a  complicated  thing, 
changing  and  developing  to  suit  the  needs  of  trade  ; 
and  its  knotty  points  arise  in  a  peculiarly  knotty  form 
when  it  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial  laws  of  other  nations.  Very  graphic  is  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  plight  of  an 
English  lawyer  "when  a  German  ship  is  chartered  by 
an  Englishman  to  load  cotton  in  Egypt  under  bills  of 
lading  executed  there  and  deliver  it  in  Antwerp,  and 
on  the  way  puts  into  a  Spanish  port  in  distress"; 
and  while  I  should  not  give  it  up  without  further 
information  as  to  exactly  what  the  parties  were 
quarrelling  about,  it  is  obvious  thai  the  situation 
presents  problems  to  which  the  question  of  the 
nationality  of  the  son  of  a  French  mother  and  a^Greek 
lather  born  on  a  Spanish  ship  in  American  waters  is 
almost  mere  child's  play.  Whether  the  English  lawyer 
with  these  volumes  before  him  will  be  able  in  difficult 
cases  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  foreign 
lawyer  is  a  question  of  some  doubt ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  claimed  that  he  will.  Even  a  code  fully  set  out 
with  full  notes  of  the  decisions  upon  it  such  as  we  find 
here  will  not  provide  a  complete  substitute  for  that 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  country's  courts  and  with 
the  tendency  of  the  administration  of  its  laws,  which  is 
essential  to  a  right  conclusion  upon  any  given  point  ; 
but  it  will  at  any  rate  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
have  all  foreign  codes  (and  foreign  law  mainly  consists 
of  codes)  conveniently  at  hand. 

The  work  comes  too  at  a  most  opportune  time,  when 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  maritime  law  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  world  into  something  like 
harmony.  These  efforts  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
Brussels  Conventions  as  to  salvage  and  collision  and 
the  Maritime  Conventions  Act  passed  last  year;  and 
it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  with  the  exception 
of  certain  changes  in  the  law  of  collision  (the  alteration, 
for  instance,  of  the  rules  as  to  division  of  loss  and 
liability  for  statutory  fault)  foreign  countries  have  on 
these  subjects  agreed  to  adopt  substantially  the  British 
law. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay.  On  the  left-hand  page  is  the  law  in 
Spanish  and  on  the  right  is  the  English  translation  ; 
and  the  code  law  of  commercial  persons  and  contract, 
agency,  companies,  partnerships,  insurance,  bills  and 
notes,  maritime  law  and  bankruptcy  is  supplemented 
by  an  historical  introduction,  an  account  of  the  legal 
procedure  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  the  text  of 
the  Treaty  of  Monte  Video  which  regulates  the 
Private  International  Law  of  several  of  the  South 
American  States.  Scnor  Ernesto  Quesada's  introduc- 
tion to  the  Argentine  section  being  a  little  involved 
and  too  fond,  for  a  legal  treatise,  of  allusive  references, 
has  apparently  caused  some  difficulty  to  the  trans- 
lators ;  but  one  gathers  that  the  country  has  had  trouble 
with  its  legal  system.  Originally  Spanish,  it  was 
governed  by  Spanish  law  and  went  where  necessary  for 
its  commercial  law  to  the  Consolato  Del  Mare;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Philip  V.  gave  it  law 
largely  from  France;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
its  independence  in  1816  it  has  been  experimenting 
partly  under  the  influence  of  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  French  law  with  codes  which  have  illustrated  the 
danger  of  hasty  legislation.  The  latest  of  these,  that 
of  1889,  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  while  the  whole 
of  the  articles  relating  to  bankruptcy  are  under  drastic 
consideration ;  though  it  is  apparently  not  proposed 
to  alter  the  fundamental  principle,  abandoned  in  this 
country,  that  only  a  merchant  or  trader  is  entitled  to 
this  method  of  relief  from  his  debts.  With  regard  to 
procedure  amendment  is  also  in  the  air,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  complicated  by  a  variety  of  local  jurisdictions, 
governed  by  one  national,  one  federal,  and  fourteen 
provincial  codes  ;  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  English 
lawyer  to  note  that  the  proceedings  are  conducted 
almost  exclusively  in  writing,  whereby  the  Judge  is 
not  "  disturbed  by  the  fortuitous  eloquence  of  the 
advocates".  But  the  delegates  at  The  Hague  have 
discovered  that  South  American  eloquence  is  none  the 
less  formidable  from  lack  of  practice  at  home. 
Possibly,  however,  the  rule  applies  only  to  commercial 
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cases.  With  the  details  of  the  code  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  deal ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  editors  will  suffer  more 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases  from  the  danger  of  having 
to  issue  supplementary  volumes.  And  there  is  one 
point  on  which  an  explanation  from  the  Argentine 
lawyer  would  be  of  interest.  By  the  Treaty  of  Monte 
Video,  "  the  signatory  States  are  not  bound  to  recog- 
nise a  marriage  celebrated  in  one  of  them,  when  it  is 
affected  by  any  of  the  following  impediments  : 
(a)  Having  murdered  one  of  the  spouses,  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  accomplice,  in  order  to  marry  the  surviving 
spouse  ".  In  which  State  is  marriage  with  a  deceased 
spouse's  murderer  recognised  as  a  permissible  union? 
And  if  the  murder  was  not  committed  with  the  object 
of  marrying  the  surviving  spouse,  but  was  incidentally 
followed  by  that  result,  must  the  marriage  be  recog- 
nised by  the  other  signatory  States?  On  these  points 
the  notes  are  strangely,  even  exasperatingly,  silent. 


FACTIOUS  FOOTBALLERS. 

PLENTY  of  good  causes  have  been  ruined  by  the 
conduct  ot  their  advocates,  and  plenty  of  bad 
causes  have  been  made  worse.  In  the  case  of  the 
Amateur  Football  Association  the  conduct  of  its 
advocates  has  been  so  outrageous  that  many  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  it  began  by  being 
bad  or  good.  It  has  raised  the  sacred  banner  of 
amateurism  to  protect  its  onslaughts,  but  when  we 
turn  the  flag  round  we  find  snobbery  written  in  very 
large  letters  on  the  hinder  side.  It  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  we  hope  it  never  will  be,  that  one  of  the 
Association's  principal  promoters  proclaimed,  in 
English  as  wretched  as  the  sentiments  expressed,  that 
"  being  a  game  which  brings  human  passions  largely 
into  play,  I  maintain  that,  unlike  cricket,  football  is 
a  game  only  suited  to  the  classes,  and  distinctly  not 
to  the  masses  generally  ".  That  is  not  the  sort  of 
argument  which  is  employed  by  either  a  gentleman  or 
a  sportsman.  If  it  were  a  mere  question  of  supporting 
amateurism  against  professionalism  in  football,  most  of 
us  would  support  a  body  which  was  the  champion  of 
the  former,  but  when  the  supporters  of  the  A.F.A. 
find  that  they  are  promoting  the  sort  of  sentiment  that 
we  have  just  quoted  they  turn  away  in  disgust.  Pro- 
fessional football  has  grown  to  excessive  dimensions, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands, 
of  persons  who  might  be  better  employed,  watching  a 
couple  of  teams,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  some 
locality,  but  in  reality  bought  at  huge  prices  from  a 
different  place  or  county  or  even  country,  is  simplv 
lamentable.  The  triumph  of  the  A.F.A.  over  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  however,  would  do  nothing  to  remedy 
this.  The  latter  has  controlled  the  game  in  England 
.or  nearly  forty  year-, ;  it  controls  amateurs  as  well  as 
professionals,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  confuses 
the  two  or  encourages  any  form  of  sham  amateurism. 
The  A.F.A.  is  a  mushroom  growth,  containing,  it  is 
true,  many  of  the  leading  amateur  clubs,  but  started, 
it  appears,  in  pique  and  nurtured  in  intrigue.  It  has 
received  very  littl<-  encouragement  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  not  recognised  by  the  International  Federation 
which  controls  international  football,  with  a  few  not 
very  important  ex  cptions.  Consequently  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  impending  games  at  Stockholm  that 
it  has  become  fully  conscious  of  its  impotence  and  has 

become  correspondingly  aggressive. 

The  object  of  its  attack,  launched  in  an  article, 
to  which  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  "Times'*  gave 
shelter  in  its  columns,  is  the  British  Olympic 
Council,  a  IkxIv  by  which  it  has  been  treated 
with  a  COurtesy  undeserved  and  ill-repaid.  Before 
thai     body    was    unfortunate    enough    to    give  its 

representative  n  place  among  its  members,  it  utilised 

the  representative  of  the  Hockey  Association  as  its 
advance  agent.  Mis  advocacy  was  not  distinguished 
bv  tact.     The   Football  Association,   as  the  governing 

body  of   football   recogniacd   both   at    home  and 

abrorfd,  had   hern   represented  on   the  Conn,  il  from 


the  beginning.  The  A.F.A.  was  at  last  given  a  seat, 
not,  as  was  clearly  stated  at  the  time,  as  a  governing 
body,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  additional  bodies,  to 
w  hom  the  Council  had  power  to  give  representation  if 
it  thought  fit.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
Football  at  the  Stockholm  games  is  confined  to  bodies 
affiliated  to  the  international  Federation.  The  rule 
was  made  by  the  Swedish  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee,  a  body  over 
which  the  British  .Olympic  Council  has  no  control, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  can  exercise  an  influence  through 
the  votes  of  the  three  British  members,  who  form  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  Committee.  These  obviously 
could  not  have  secured  any  alteration  in  this  rule,  since 
to  alter  it  would  have  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  European  football  from  the  Stockholm  games. 
By  another  regulation,  made  and  approved  in  the  same 
way,  and  universally  accepted  as  the  only  feasible 
method  in  which  entries  can  be  made,  entries  are  to  be 
made  by  the  governing  body  of  every  sport  in  every 
country  through  the  Olympic  Committee  of  that 
country.  The  representative  of  the  A.F.A.  and  his 
henchman,  the  Hockey  representative,  had  apparently 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  read  these  rules,  and 
introduced  a  motion  before  the  British  Olympic  Council 
to  the  effect  that  the  British  football  teams  should  be 
selected  and  entered  by  that  Council.  Even  apart  from 
these  rules  the  Council  is  a  purely  co-ordinating  bod}' 
and  has  no  power  whatever  to  dictate  to  any  governing 
body  what  entries  it  shall  make  or  how  it  shall  make 
them.  When  this  precious  motion  was  brought  for- 
ward there  were  no  "bitter  struggles",  nor  was  the 
Council  "torn  by  internal  dissension",  as  the  ill- 
informed  writer  of  the  article  in  the  "  Times  "  asserted. 
It  was  merely  pointed  out  to  the  egregious  individuals 
who  were  promoting  it  that,  in  the  face  of  the  Stock- 
holm rules,  it  was  meaningless,  and  it  was  withdrawn 
and  disappeared  into  limbo.  The  Council,  whose  time 
was  wasted  by  this  impossible  proposal,  have  a  griev- 
ance, not  the  A.F.A.,  who  wasted  it. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  A.F.A.  to  cir- 
cularise the  members  of  the  British  Olympic  Council 
before  and  after  any  meeting  in  which  anv 
matter  which  might  concern  them  is  discussed,  before, 
with  a  circular  of  pious  hope  that  support  will 
be  given  them,  after,  with  a  circular  of  thanks  for 
support  given,  whether  such  support  has,  in  fact,  been 
given  or  not.  These  circulars  have  even  been  received, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  representative  of  the  Football 
Association.  After  the  last  effort,  which  we  have  just 
described,  the  customary  circular  was  lacking.  Its 
absence  seems  to  herald  a  slight  return  to  common 
sense,  and  there  are  other  hopeful  indications  which 
point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  almost  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  improvement  will  be  permanent  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of  British  football,  wt- 
cherish  the  illusion. 


TO  DEAR  JAM-:  A I'STEX. 

TT  would  be  strange  beyond   the  thoughts  of  men, 
If  in  that  Day  when  all  our  work  is  tried, 
Some  glorious  intellect  superbly  wide 

Should  bow  before  your  limitations  then  ; 

For,  if  your  genius  longed  w  ith  freer  pen 

To  do  the  things  that  truth  in  you  denied, 
Your  faithful  fear  o'ermastered  all  beside, 

Nor  dreamed  of  praise  in  worlds  beyond  our  ken. 

Yet  is  your  life  a  beacon  calmly  clear, 

Of  pure  unselfishness  and  honour  true, 
Too  true  to  clutch  at  satisfaction  here; 

And  I  should  iii<<-  (0  pay  a  tribute  due 

Even  more  for  this  than  for  your  witty  <  hert , 
And  hours  of  happ\  laughter  spent  with  you, 

E.  Marion  Dirst. 
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KINEMA. 

By  Filson  Young. 

HPHIS  is  one  of  the  words  there  is  no  escaping  from. 

Distorted,  misspelled,  mispronounced,  debased 
by  unholy  conjunctions  and  alliances,  it  h;is  neverthe- 
less, in  the  sacred  phrase  of  banality,  "  come  to  stay  "  ; 
and,  with  the  gramophone  and  the  piano-player,  to 
share  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  one  of  tin 
wonders  of  this  age.  The  kincmatograph  has  worked 
itself  into  the  life  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  I,  lor  my 
part,  never  suspected  until  I  took  up  an  important- 
looking  book  the  other  day  and  found  that  it  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  rise,  progress,  philosophy 
and  anatomy  of  the  (cinematograph.  Thus  the  thing 
even  has  its  literature.  And  I  feel  bound  in  honesty 
to  say  that  this  book*  is  an  extremely  honest  and  com- 
petent piece  of  work,  in  which  is  modestly  and  clearly 
set  forth  a  complete  history  of  this  very  remarkable 
business,  with  abundant  photographs  and  diagrams  for 
the  mechanically-minded,  and  containing  certain  sta- 
tistics which  I  venture  to  think  would  stagger  most 
readers.  The  work  appears  in  Mr.  Hcinemann's 
"Conquests  of  Science  Series";  and  the  title  itself 
suggests  some  curious  reflections.  Are  we  really  con- 
quering science  or  is  science  conquering  us?  That 
marvellous  monster  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  which  in  its  infancy  we  led  as  one  might  lead 
a  lion  cub  by  a  ribbon,  which  we  played  with  and  made 
into  a  parlour  toy  :  what  has  it  become,  and  what  is  it 
becoming?  There  is  something  a  little  grim  about  this 
title  "  Conquests  of  Science  "  appearing  on  a  large- 
book  devoted  to  the  kincmatograph. 

Being  always  behind  the  times  in  such  matters,  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  went  for  the  first  time  into  a 
Kinema  Palace,  as  I  believe  those  very  white  and  very 
gold  buildings  that  diversify  the  squalor  of  the  humbler 
thoroughfares  are  called.  I  had  often  been  allured  bv 
their  facades,  but  from  some  confusion  of  mind  by 
w  hich  I  associated  them  with  those  dismal  halls  where 
the  entertainment  consists  of  peering  into  an  endless 
number  of  little  metal  machines,  I  had  never  ventured 
inside.  And  when  at  last  I  did  succumb  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised.  I  did  not  know  that  London  habitually 
•mused  itself  between  the  afternoon  hours  of  twelve  and 
six  ;  but  here  w  as  a  crowd  of  people  pouring  into  what 
looked  like  an  ordinary  theatre.  They  were  not  the 
idle  rich  nor  yet  the  w  ealthy  poor ;  they  were  people  of 
the  lower  middle  classes,  who  looked  as  if  they  ought  to 
have  been  at  work,  but  were  here  disbursing  sums  vary- 
ing from  a  shilling  to  five  shillings  with  great  readiness. 
The  prices  themselves  were  a  surprise  ;  I  had  thought 
of  threepence  or  sixpence  as  a  reasonable  price  to  pav 
for  an  hour's  vision  of  flickering  pictures  with  motes 
dancing  over  them,  and  a  headache;  but  I  think  my 
stall  cost  five  shillings.  And  there,  at  the  high  noon 
of  the  London  day.  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  busiest 
human  activity  in  the  world,  some  hundreds  of  us  sat 
waiting  in  a  darkened,  plush-upholstered  hall,  like 
mourners  at  a  funeral  waiting  for  the  corpse. 

Presently  an  harmonium,  violin,  and  a  piano  began 
some  whining  and  twittering  attempt  at  an  overture, 
and  the  pictures  appeared.  We  all  know  them  ;  even  I, 
who  am  no  patron  of  Kinema  palaces,  am  familiar  with 
them  in  the  larger  world  of  the  music-hall.  There  was 
the  Durbar,  a  dancing  succession  of  troops  marching 
at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  of  well-known  figures 
walking  up  to  you,  looming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then 
apparently  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  and  blotted  out  as 
though  they  had  never  been  ;  the  industrial  pictures  of 
money  being  coined  at  the  Mint — tons  of  bullion  poured 
out  before  one's  eyes  while  someone  behind  the  screen 
jingled  sixpennyw  orth  of  halfpence  in  a  tin  tray  ;  some 
wonderful  things  and  some  stupid  things;  and  then, 
finally,  the  plunge  into  real,  thick,  treacley  sentiment, 
the  middle-aged  man  brooding  by  the  fireside  (such  a 
fireside  !)  and  looking  at  the  face  of  his  sweetheart  in 
an  old  album  (such  an  album  !).  and  seeing  visions  of 
himself  and  his  sweetheart  as  children,  as  young  man 

•  "Moving  Pictures:  How  thev  are  Made  and  Worked."  Bv 
Frederick  A.  Talbot.    London :  Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 


and  maiden,  as  bride  and  bridegroom  (such  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  !)  ;  and,  finally,  the  disturbance  of  the 
gentleman's  meditation  by  the  arrival  in  the  room  of 
his  wile,  who,  when  she  turns  her  face  to  the  audience, 
is  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  heroine  of  the  old  fool's 
meditations.  This  the  audience  liked;  and  I  saw  a 
stout  woman,  who  might  have  been  a  publican's  wife, 
wiping  away  an  undoubted  tear. 

They  did  not  give  me  for  my  five  shillings  what  I 
really  longed  for — one  of  those  breathlessly  rapid 
dramas  in  which  babies  are  thrown  at  people  in  the 
street,  motor-cars  fly  asunder  before  your  eyes,  and 
long  trains  of  people,  headed  by  a  policeman  and  a 
nursemaid,  and  receiving  constant  accretions  in  the 
shape  of  chimney-sweeps,  clergymen,  bricklayers,  and 
school  children,  pursue  one  another  apparently  in  the 
lull  light  of  day  across  thoroughfares  which  are  un- 
mistakably recognisable  as  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
the  Avenue  du  Trocadero.  It  is  an  unending  pleasure 
to  see  men  running  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  and 
clashing  into  each  other  at  a  corner  and  exploding  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  One  feels  at  such  moments  that  life 
is  really  a  busier  and  braver  thing  than  the  dull  crawl  of 
one's  own  experience. 

Rut  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Men  have 
toiled  and  used  splendid  brains  in  order  that  these  things 
should  be  ;  one  cannot  help  asking  oneself  how  far  they 
are  worth  while.  All  over  the  world  there  are  great 
theatres  with  stages  far  larger  and  more  modern  than 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Paris  Opera,  equipped  with  every 
kind  of  scenic  effect,  on  which  dramas  are  daily  per- 
formed to  no  other  spectator  than  the  little  crystal  lens 
in  front  of  an  unrolling  film  ;  sometimes  as  many  as 
two  thousand  people  at  a  time  are  employed  in  a  drama 
on  one  of  these  great  stages.  Is  this  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  future?  We  have  almost  abolished  thinking 
from  our  theatres;  are  we  also  to  abolish  hearing,  and 
seeing  in  any  except  one  dimension?  There  is  another, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  evil  of  the  kincmatograph  craze, 
the  evil  which  it  shares  with  the  pianola-player  and  the 
gramophone.  It  is  that  these  things  really  narrow  the 
life  and  experience  of  men.  They  bring  life  to  one's 
door  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  for  people  to  have  all 
the  adventurous  experience  they  want  within  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile  of  their  ow  n  house.  No  journeys  need  bo 
taken  ;  you  pay  sixpence  and  sit  in  a  chair  that  is 
mechanically  rocked  like  a  railway  carriage,  and  look 
out  upon  the  moving  scenery  of  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  or 
the  Rockies.  You  need  not  go  through  the  toil  and 
discipline  of  learning  the  technique  of  music  ;  turn  a 
handle,  and  all  that  Reethoven  and  Mozart  and  Chopin 
groaned  in  travail  with,  wept  tears  of  blood  for,  or 
laughed  and  sang  out  to  the  world,  is  at  your  command. 
You  need  not  go  and  hear  a  great  oration  ;  the  very 
voice  will  issue  for  you  from  your  brass-throated 
gramophone  on  the  morrow.  All  of  which  is  bad,  and 
means  loss  of  life  in  the  fullest  and  most  serious  sense. 
It  is  not  the  conquest  of  science,  but  the  abuse  of 
science. 

Rut  there  is  no  question  about  there  being  a  real  use 
for  the  kincmatograph.  To  such  perfection  has  it  been 
brought  that  it  can  record  the  movement  of  an  insect 
or  a  bird's  wing,  or  the  flight  and  penetration  of  a  pro- 
jectile. Films  have  been  made  so  delicate  that  they 
will  take  a  picture  in  an  exposure  of  1 -42,000th  of  a 
second ;  the  mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that 
streams  of  consecutive  pictures  can  be  taken  at  the 
rate  of  5000  per  second,  the  measurement  and  control 
of  this  being  entrusted  to  a  tuning-fork — so  far  beyond 
our  mere  mechanical  abilities  do  such  figures  take  us. 

And  as  an  historical  record  also  the  kincmatograph 
has  its  legitimate  use.  Sometimes — very  rarely — look- 
ing upon  that  illuminated  square,  one  has  for  the 
moment  a  sense  of  real  illusion,  of  looking  through  a 
glass  and  seeing  the  sea  breaking  on  some  tropical 
shore,  or  the  figures  of  men  moving  and  smiling  in  a 
distant  land.  Think  if  we  could  once  see  in  the  same 
wav  King  John  crossing  to  the  little  Thames  island  to 
give  Englishmen  their  freedom,  or  Anne  Roleyn  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Westminster  to  her  wedding, 
or  Cromwell  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons.,  or 
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King  Charles  I.  making  his  farewell  on  the  scaffold  !  It 
would  not  be  so  much  on  the  central  figures  that  we 
should  pore  as  upon  the  crowds  and  the  people  in  the 
street,  seeing  actually  before  our  eyes  what  men  and 
women  looked  like,  how  they  moved  about,  what  clothes 
they  wore,  what  manners  they  had  in  those  dim,  far-off 
days.  Five  hundred  years  hence  the  English  people 
will  in  this  way  be  able  to  see  scenes  of  our  life  in 
England  ;  we  shall  not  be  so  isolated  from  them  ;  they 
will  know  us  really  as  we  are,  and  along  with  the  figures 
and  faces  of  the  great  will  be  preserved  and  made 
familiar  to  our  descendants  of  the  twenty-fifth  century 
some  otherwise  utterly  unimportant  people,  who  pushed 
to  the  front  of  crowds  and  took  the  trouble  to  see  public 
shows.  And  perhaps  the  most  familiar  figures  of  our 
dav  to  the  people  of  coming  days  will  be  the  figures  of 
policemen.  Thus  you  see  even  the  kinematograph  will 
not  really  tell  the  truth  ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
mechanical  truth  or  mechanical  record  of  truth.  And 
that  is  the  crowning  fault  of  mechanism  when  it  takes 
the  place  of  human  effort  and  labour. 


M.   POIXCARE   FROM  THE  LITERARY 
STANDPOINT. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

IS  it  at  all  known  in  England  that  the  new  Premier  is 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy?  It  is  not  an 
exceptionally  notorious  fact  in  France.  Until,  a  few 
days  ago,  M.  Raymond  Poincare  sat  as  Chancellor — 
in  a  purely  literary  capacity,  of  course — between 
M.  Thureau-Dangin  and  M.  dc  Mun,  while  the  latter 
gave  M.  Henri  de  Regnier  a  remarkably  '  sour-sweet 
academical  welcome,  it  was.  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
those  disputed  questions  with  which  idle  people  beguile 
after-dinner  dulness.  No ;  M.  Poincare  was  not  an 
Academician,  but  his  cousin,  M.  Henri  Poincare,  was 
one  ;  and  that  was  rather  surprising,  as  that  gentleman 
is  a  mathematician,  and — in  the  opinion  of  his  compeers 
— can,  if  he  does  not  actually,  talk  about  things  which 
there  are  not  ten  people  in  Europe  capable  of  under- 
standing. Yes,  indeed  ;  the  two  Poincares  were  in  the 
Academy  (somebody  else  would  say),  and  it  was  out  of 
mere  discretion  that  other  Poincares  who  might  be  in  it 
as  well  consented  to  stay  out,  so  intelligent  a  family  it 
is.  Who,  then,  had  received  M.  Raymond  Poincare 
and  read  his  elaborate  praise  to  his  face?  Nobody 
knew.  Whom  had  he  succeeded?  Some  barrister, 
presumably.  What  had  he  published?  Political 
addresses,  most  likely.  I  personally  happened  to  have 
read  a  passage  from  an  essay  of  his  on  a  Belgian  writer, 
and,  though  facile  and  gexid-natured,  it  was  what  every- 
day parlance  calls  pretty  poor  stuff. 

Conscientious  inquiries  have  elicited  the  facts  that 
M.  Poin<are  is  one  of  the  Forty,  that  he  succeeded 
Gebhart,  that  he  was  received  on  9  Dec  ember  1909,  and 
that  his  printed  production  at  the  time  amounted  to  one- 
volume,  e  ntitled  "  Idecs  Contemporaries  ".  The  case 
is  clear.  M.  Raymond  Poincare  has  been  elected  a 
mcmlx-r  of  the  French  Academy  as  a  political  debater 
and  a  highly  successful  barrister,  and  it  was  from  sheer 
Condescension  to  usage-  that  he  published  that  solitary 
and  by  no  means  epo<  h-making  volume.  M.  Ribot  was 
elected  be-fore-  him  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
further  back  in  the  past — a  great  many  distinguished 
men. 

Pe  rhaps  it  is  a  mistake  em  the-  part  ci|  the-  Academy  to 
refuse-  candidates  who  have  not  gone  through  the  for- 
mality of  publishing  their  works  in  book  form.  A 
Demosthenes  could  not  be-  e-lee  te-d  if  he  did  not  take-  the 
precaution  to  have:  his  spec*  lies  properly  bound.  Mere- 
formalities  will  bring  abuses  in  their  train.  One  A<  aele- 
Rlician  once  Sorely  pe  rplexed  the  COnfeSSOr  at  his  bed- 
side fc>r  having  thus  become  an  immortal,  thanks  to  a 
very  great  name  and  a  \erv  little  book.  Small  as  it 
was,  the-  book-  had  been  written  for  money  bv  some  body 
rise,  and  the  Duke-  and  \e  ademician's  c onse  ie-nce  smote 
him  for  having  deprived  an  obsc  ure- person  of  the-  lite-rarv 
fame-  to  which  he  had  a  right  The  <  onfe-ssor  realised 
at  once  how  thorny  the  case  was  and,  being  a  Jansrnist, 
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his  mind  suggested  to  him  none  but  impossible  com- 
binations. Luckily,  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  Jansenist 
that  he  was  above  casuistry,  and  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  a  roundabout  solution.  "  That  book  which 
you  did  not  write  ",  he  asked,  "  could  you  have  written 
it  if  you  had  tried  very  hard?  "  The  poor  penitent 
shook  his  head  mournfully  ;  no  amount  of  industry  could 
have  made  an  author  of  him.  "  Oh,  well  ",  exclaimed 
the  confessor,  brightening  up,  "  if  this  was  the  case,  you 
found  yourself  in  urgent  necessity,  and  I  can  give  you 
absolution. 

The  Academy  was  responsible  for  this  uncomfortable 
quarter  of  an  hour.  If  they  wanted  to  elect  the  Duke 
because  he  was  a  Duke,  why  did  they  make  it  imperative 
for  him  to  pretend  that  he  was  a  writer?  And  if  they 
chose  to  annex  M.  Poincare  because  he  has  been  oftener 
in  office  than  anybody  else,  and  because  M.  Millerand 
alone  rivals  him  at  the  bar,  why  did  they  reduce  him  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  publishing  "  Idees  Contempo- 
raines  ",  a  very  jumble  of  the  most  incongruous  pieces, 
which  begins  with  a  chapter  on  fiscal  sincerity  and  ends 
with  a  disquisition  on  French  wit,  after  various  inroads 
on  death-duties,  Madagascar  expenditures,  income  taxa- 
tion, etc.,  relieved  by  addresses  on  Arago,  la  Fontaine. 
Goncourt,  Dumas,  Meissonier,  etc. — the  evident  product 
of  official  ceremonies? 

Thank  goodness  M.  Poincare  is  not  a  writer  !  He  is 
only  a  clear-headed  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  strong- 
armed  politician,  and  his  whole  career  tells  it  very 
plainly.  First  of  all,  he  is  a  Lorrain,  a  cold,  matter-of- 
fact  Easterner.  His  very  portraits  could  make  you 
euess  it.  The  man  mav  be  not  onlv  honestv  but  kind- 
ness  itself  ;  there  will  never  be  a  fiery  spark  in  his  eye. 
Lorrains  are  born  mathematicians — the  proportion  of 
pupils  from  the  Eastern  provinces  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  is  surprising ;  and  M.  Raymond  Poincare 
could  have  been  one,  and  perhaps  become  one  of  the  ten 
righteous  who  can  hold  converse  with  his  cousin.  He 
was  one  of  those  talented  young  men — wonderfully  typi- 
fied in  Pascal — who  could  shine  in  anything.  He  chose 
the  law — without  neglecting  a  complement  of  literary 
education — at  the  University  of  Nancy,  and  soon  made 
his  mark.  What  the  mark  of  a  young  man  who  reads 
for  the  bar  is  I  know  pretty  well,  having  lived  several 
years  in  a  students'  inn.  It  means  above  all  a  sound 
positive  basis,  with  facility  of  intelligence  and  memory 
and  fluency  of  speech.  Whatever  lad  has  a  grain  of 
real  fancy  and  originality  in  him  seldom  attracts  atten- 
tion during  his  course,  and  pretty  often,  on  the  contrary, 
draws  reprimand  on  his  giddy  head  ;  but  an  intelligent 
young  fellow  with  more  wit  than  imagination,  and  a  gift 
for  receptivity,  will  often  astonish  you  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress.  In  two  or  three  years,  in  spite  of  the 
contempt  for  practice  prevalent  in  the  French  schools  of 
law,  he  will  be  able  to  rehearse  complicated  theories  and 
refer  to  numberless  articles  in  the  Code  as  easily  as  it 
he  were  an  old  hand  at  the  business.  With  clarity  and 
self-possession  he  will  gain  ever-inc  reasing  confidence 
which  will  treble  his  powers.  I  have  often  had  a  sensa- 
sation,  while-  listening  to  a  certain  student,  admirably 
provided  with  this  kind  of  equipment— and  who  got  into 
Parliament  the-  moment  he  was  twenty-live — as  if  an 
inv  isible  secretary  displayed  before  him  in  perfec  t  order 
scrolls  on  w  hich  he  had  only  to  read  without  ever  having 
to  think.  It  takes  a  literary  man  hall  a  life-time-  to 
learn  how  to  learn,  but  a  young  advocate  knows  that 
thoroughly  by  the  time  he  is  calle-d  to  the  bar.  He  finds 
his  way  through  the  evidence  lor  a  e-ase-  as  a  railwav 
Official  finds  his  through  the  time-table-,  and  in  no  time 
is  reach  to  speak  without  book. 

This  was  what  M.  Poincare-  le-arneel  in  an  eminent 
degree,  lirst  at  his  University,  later  in  the  office  of 
Maitre-  du  Unit.  When  he-  was  sent  into  the  Ch.mil>.  , 
before  being  thirty  he-  had  the-  stead]  Unruffled  look 
coming  from  a  certainty  that  "  real  "  things  are-  not 
difficult  to  master,  and  that  a  well-equipped  mind  is  up 

to  any  task  worth  while,    in  fat  t  he  tackled  finance 
of  which  he  knew  nothing— so  successfully  that  befbn 
the  end  e.f  his  see-ond  Parliament  he  was  rapporteur  of 

the  Budget,  and  i;.-  Ith  a  candidate  t<>r  the  highest  situa- 
tions in  the-  Republic.  Since-  then  he-  has  gone  on  Btudj  * 
ing  question  after  question,  and  giving  the-tn  such  s..ln- 
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lions  as  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  well-balanced 
minds.  This  method  does  not  make  brilliant  Academi- 
cians, no  doubt,  but  it  makes  useful,  trustworthy  pro- 
fessional men.  and  w  hen  it  is  ennobled — as  is  unquestion- 
ably the  case  with  M.  Poincare' — by  patriotism,  it  raises 
a  man  high  above  the  ordinary  politician.  1  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  before  reading  his  declaration  to 
the  Chamber,  M.  Poincare  had  pigeon-holed  all  the 
questions  which  he  intends  to  soke  before  goiny  back 
to  his  gown  and  fees,  and  carefully  discarded  the  dan- 
gerous issues  on  which  he  might  come  in  conflict  with 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois.  This  is  wisdom,  and  M.  Poincare 
can  bring  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  to  the  assistance 
of  his  wisdom,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  M.  Clemenceau's 
skipping  good-humour  would  not  get  him  out  of  dilli- 
culties  better  than  all  this  formal  resoluteness.  Perhaps 
the  fault  of  M.  Poincare  in  his  politics,  as  in  his  intel- 
lectual temperament,  is  that  he  is  so  perfect,  and 
perhaps,  if  he  were  more  of  an  Academician,  with  true 
jiterarv  weaknesses,  I  should  have  more  belief  in  his 
ultimate  success.  As  it  is,  the  quiet  courage  with  which 
he  has  accepted  great  responsibilities  makes  it  a  very 
minor  point  that  he  happens  to  be  an  Academician. 


VARIOUS  EXHIBITION'S. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

UNDER  the  impetus  given  him  by  recent  controver- 
sies Mr.  Roger  Fry  has  done  a  lot  of  work. 
Filled  with  the  spirit  that  inspires  men  to  testify  to  their 
creeds  he  has  done  more  important  work  than  at  any 
previous  time.  This  fact  of  production  is  what  matters 
most,  as  an  old  West  Country  saw  instructs  us.  "  Du 
zummat  :  du  gude  ef  yu  can;  du  zummat."  In  the 
arts  at  least  there  is  the  chance  that  something  good 
will  come  of  activity,  and  though  we  may  be  incapable 
of  liking  many  of  Mr.  Fry's  exhibits  in  the  Alpine  Club, 
yet  we  should  suffer  them  willingly  for  the  sake  of  those 
that  do  appeal  to  us,  and  for  what  may  come.  At  the 
same  time  the  show  is  disconcerting  because  of  its  in- 
consistencies. One  never  knows,  for  instance,  with 
which  pack  Mr.  Fry  is  running  ;  whether  he  scorns  visual 
impressions,  and  the  things  trained  observation  reveals 
to  a  painter,  or  whether  he  really  seeks  to  express  the 
subtle  secrets  of  tone  and  atmosphere.  Two  or  three 
pictures  will  suffice  more  clearly  to  explain  this  funda- 
mental inconsistency. 

"  Wet  Summer,  1910  ",  for  example  (to  say  nothing 
about  "  The  Balkans"),  and  "  A  Wide  Valley  "  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  regarded  by  an  eye  focussed  for  "  Near 
Brusa  "  and  "  Winter  Floods  "  (the  last,  I  might  add, 
pace  Mr.  Fry,  an  intuitive  and  beautiful  picture).  The 
painter  of  "  Wet  Summer  "  and  the  other  "  non-repre- 
sentative "  landscape  patently  eschews  the  subtler 
qualities  of  Nature  that  a  sensitive  trained  observation 
rejoices  in.  They  are  wrong  in  tone  and  coarse  in 
drawing.  They  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  ren- 
derings of  Nature  as  she  appears  to  a  trained  artist. 
The  important  question  is  how  are  they  to  be  re- 
garded. We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
interpretations  that  are  false  or  clumsy  in  obvious 
things  as  expressive  of  more  mystic  properties. 
For  instance,  the  clouds  in  "A  Wide  Valley"  make 
no  pretence  of  suggesting  the  richness  and  subtilty  of 
cloud  form.  Their  outline  is  insensitive  and  delibe- 
rately generalised,  and  incontestable  material  in 
effect.  Our  imagination  is  not  liberated  so  that  we  can 
soar  to  ethereal  regions ;  rather  are  we  bound  down 
to  a  lifeless  sort  of  fact,  a  counter  that  for  practical 
convenience  sake  shall  stand  for  inaccessible  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  use  of  black  outline  gives  an 
illusion  of  light,  by  throwing  up,  in  bas-relief  almost, 
the  whiteness  of  the  clouds.  But,  apart  from 
the  crudity  of  this  device,  why  is  the  appearance  of 
luminosity  permissible,  when  expressive  form  is 
barred?  Or  if  we  take  other  ground,  and  judge  this 
type  of  picture  solely  as  a  decorative  object,  like  a 
tile  or  rug,  why  is  so  unsatisfying  a  feature  as  a 
clumsilv-drawn  cloud  forced  into  such  prominence? 
A  rudimentary  rule  of  design  asserts  that  objects  on 


which  the  eye  is  centred  shall  be  sufficiently  interesting 
and  uplifting  to  sustain  attention  and  stimulate 
imagination.  Even  were  the  landscape  in  "A  Wide 
Valley  "  more  stimulating  we  could  not  rest  on  it 
because  of  these  insistent  insignificant  clouds.  Apply- 
ing tlie  same  standard  of  decorative  effect  to  "  Wet 
Summer  ",  we  find  our  interest  focussed  on  the  chalky 
cloud  reflections  in  the  water,  but  not  satisfied.  For 
there  is  no  decorative  gain  in  their  obvious  falsity  of 
tone.  Indeed  by  vying  with  the  brilliance  of  the  sky 
they  produce  restlessness  and  discontent,  whereas  had 
Mr.  Fry  been  concerned  with  their  just  relation  to  their 
source  his  decorative  effect  had  been  successful. 

In  things  such  as  these  we  seem  to  feel  an  academic 
spifit  that  regards  the  letter,  not  the  spirit.  Thus 
landscape  is  twisted  for  controversial  ends,  not  sought 
as  a  channel  through  which  freedom  from  mere  facts 
can  be  obtained.  The  attitude  in  which  work  of  this 
stamp  is  produced  cannot  be  single-minded,  because 
the  painter  must  be  calculating  in  an  intellectual  way, 
as  to  the  controversial  value  of  his  deliberate  ingenuity. 
So  his  emotion  is  interrupted  by  self-consciousness,  the 
admitted  obstacle  to  spontaneity.  "  Winter  Floods", 
on  the  contrary,  is  purely  emotional,  with  barely  a  trace 
of  ingenuity  and  raisonne  defiance.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  hostile  attitudes  in  one  painter  in  one 
year.  The  only  essential  function  of  art  is  to  give 
liberation  from  material  and  intellectual  things,  and  such 
escape  comes  only  from  spontaneous  emotion  and  intui- 
tion, strengthened  by  mental  analysis.  How  emotionally 
receptive  Mr.  Fry  is  "Winter  Floods"  demonstrates, 
and  how  sensitively  perceptive.  With  its  help  one  is 
set  free,  one's  capacity  enhanced.  Mr.  Fry  alone 
knows  in  what  mood  he  painted  this,  and  what  pleasure 
he  experienced.  He  also  may  justly  recognise  whether 
what  I  will  call  his  self-conscious  intellectual  exercises 
helped  him  in  that  hour  of  emotional  subconscious 
escape.  It  is  not  impossible  ;  at  any  rate  they  were 
"  zummat." 

One  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  the  Landscape  Exhibi- 
tion gives  to  pay  tribute  to  Aumonier's  sincere  and  often 
revealing  art.  No  artist  of  his  school  was  more  incor- 
ruptible. I  should  say  he  never  sat  down  to  an  exhi- 
bition picture  in  a  perfunctory  or  mechanical  spirit, 
and  at  its  best  his  work  expressed  a  true  responsive- 
ness. "  Wrangle",  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Water  Colours  Gallery,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
revealing  pieces  he  painted,  deeply  sensitive  as  it  is 
to  delicate  tone  and  light  and  air.  Conspicuously  solid 
and  sincere  is  "  Handborough  Farm  ",  reflecting  the 
sombre  yet  profoundly  stirred  emotion  the  miracle  of 
sunset  always  appealed  to  in  Aumonier.  To  him  sun- 
set was  hardly  ever  "  an  influence  luminous  and  serene, 
a  shining  peace  "  ;  it  was  stern  rather,  and  ominous 
with  still  passion.  There  are  many  sound  prosaic 
landscapes  in  this  exhibition,  but  very  few  that  strike 
one  as  enterprising.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  see  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons'  downward  progress  from  a  fairly  large 
outlook  on  Nature  to  the  cribbed  and  cabined  percep- 
tion of  a  camera. 

Likewise  are  there  many  prosaic  and  some  sound 
portraits  in  the  Grafton  Gallery,  that  kaleidoscopic 
place.  Mr.  Orpen's  "  F.  H.  Rawlings,  Esq."  ia 
unusually  revealing,  and  by  a  lucky  inspiration  hung 
facing  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Lady  Faudel-Phillips  ".  The 
one  so  cautious  and  relentless,  so  reserved  and  shrewdly 
watchful,  the  other  radiantly,  exuberantly  frank, 
triumphantly  a  Lady  Mayoress.  As  documents  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth^  centuries  these 
masterly  works  are  priceless.  Other  portraits  of 
interest  are  Mr.  Wilenski's  "  Miss  M.  P.",  Mr.  de 
Glazebrook's  "  Marjorie  ",  •  and,  curiously,  Mr.  J. 
Shannon's  "  M.  Josef  Hofmann  ",  despite  its  hopeless 
unpracticality  in  the  way  of  background.  In  a  very 
little  time  nothing  but  the  mask  and  hands  will  remain 
floating  on  a  gulf  of  blackness. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  is  hardly 
fair  to  Legros'  memory  in  that  its  preponderant 
quality  is  far  below  his  best.  Most  of  the  exhibits 
date  from  the  nineteen  hundreds,  and  have  a 
tired,  emotionless  aspect.  One  feels  that  as  late  as 
that  Legros  was  but  repeating  himself,  not  making 
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ever-fresh  draughts  on  Nature.  There  is  something 
mechanical  and  even  sentimental  in  these  late  pieces 
very  different  from  the  vitality  of  the  pencil  sketch  of 
"  L.  A.  Legros  "  (1872),  or  the  nervously  alert  bronze 
of  "  Miss  Swainson  "  (1887),  or  the  "  M.  F.  Legros 
of  '89.  And  yet  in  the  unfinished  "  Christmas  Prayers  " 
of  1908  there  is  deep  feeling  and  just  that  sympathy  most 
of  the  figure  pieces  lack.  The  "  Boulogne  Fisher- 
woman  ",  a  large  bronze  of  1882,  is  the  work  one  would 
like  to  remember  Legros  by,  a  figure  tragic  in  her  still- 
ness, and  tense  with  the  suffering  that  these  women  of 
the  coast  inherit  and  hand  down. 

To  deal  expertly  with  the  remarkable  show  of  early 
Venetian  paintings  got  together  by  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  more  than  a  footnote  is  required.  I  will 
but  suggest  that  two  of  our  National  Gallery  pictures 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  exhibition ;  the  Bellini 
"  S.  Peter  Martyr  "  and  the  so-called  "  Golden  Age  " 
catalogued  as  "  School  of  Giorgione  ".  It  will  be  very 
interesting  to  settle  the  status  of  Mr.  Lockett  Agnew's 
"  S.  Peter  Martyr",  lately  brought  from  Germany 
or  Vienna  (surely  an  unusual  proceeding  !),  and  lately 
boomed  as  the  original  of  the  National  Gallery  example. 
This  much  one  can  say  at  once  ;  from  internal  evidence 
of  quality  and  pentementi  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
older  version.  And  if  Lord  Allendale's  Giorgione  is 
accepted  as  by  Giorgione,  then  automatically  our 
"  Golden  Age  "  will  have  to  be  accepted  as  the  master's. 


FABLES. 
I— THE  BLOTTED  PAPER. 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

WHEN  the  man  who  had  made  no  particular  noise  in 
the  world  came  to  the  great  door  of  hereafter 
he  found  all  ready  for  an  examination.  "  So  even  in 
the  next  world  ",  he  said  to  himself  with  a  weary  sigh, 
"  one  cannot  escape  from  competition  !  "  He  took  his 
place  with  the  rest,  and  sat  at  just  such  a  little  table, 
inked  and  cut  all  over  with  idle  names,  as  he  remembered 
having  sat  at  many  years  before,  in  the  far-away  exami- 
nation schools  of  an  impossible  past.  Still  stranger,  he 
seemed  to  recall  the  words  which,  in  letters  of  diamond 
and  sapphire,  flashed  out  everywhere — Dominus  Illumi- 
natio  Mea. 

But  everything  else  was  entirely  different  from  the 
competition  he  had  grown  used  to  on  earth.  No  subject 
was  set.  Every  candidate  chose  his  own  subject,  and 
did  with  it  exactly  as  he  liked.  The  energetic  men,  the 
men  who  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  or  got  others 
to  make  it  for  them,  were  hard  at  work  at  once.  There 
was  the  rustle  of  papers  everywhere,  and  the  man  who 
had  had  a  struggle  to  get  a  living  on  earth  felt  he  was 
out  of  it.  He  had  scarcely  got  a  few  words  on  paper 
ere  he  noticed  that  the  more  pushing  competitors  were 
already  handing  in  reams  of  closely  written  stuff  to  the 
examiners. 

In  the  end  he  did  contrive  to  hand  in  himself  a  few- 
lines,  much  to  the  scorn  of  those  who  had  been  pouring  it 
in  so  thick. 

After  all  the  papers  were  in,  there  was  viva  voce,  and 
each  candidate  was  asked  questions  about  his  paper: 
had  it  taken  him  long,  could  he  always  guarantee  to  turn 
out  so  much  copy  in  such  a  time,  had  he  invented  it  out 
of  his  own  genius  then  and  there,  could  he  do  a  better 
paper  if  another  hour  were  given  to  him,  or  another  day 
or  week?  These  questions  were  very  different  from 
any  asked  in  earthly  viva  voce,  yet  the  replies  were  just 
what  one  might  expect  if  such  questions  were  put  to 
candidates  on  earth.  They  (  ould  all  do  more  and  belter 
with  more  time — their  papers  were  wholly  out  of  then- 
own  genius— and  so  on. 

Last  came  the  turn  of  the  man  who  had  handed  in 
the  vcrv  small  lot.  His  paper  was  blotted  over  with 
much  ink  and  tears.  It  was  hardlv  legible.  It  was  in- 
complete, and  touched  only  one  side  of  the  subject  which 
the  writer  had  chosen.  As  the  others  looked  over  the 
examiner's  shoulder  at  the  paper  they  nudged  each  other 
and  were  full  of  scorn  and  meaning  smiles.     What  a 


paper  to  hand  in  at  Heaven — how  could  anyone  expect  a 
good  class  who  could  do  no  more  than  that  ! 

And  when  the  writer  of  it  began  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, they  smiled  still  more.  For  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  do  a  better  one  or  a  fuller  one  if  given 
more  time,  he  replied  No — he  was  tired  out. 

The  smile  turned  into  a  guffaw  among  his  rivals 
when  he  answered  this  last  question — How  much  work 
did  this  little  scrap  represent?  For  he  replied  that  it 
represented  the  labour  and  experience  of  a  hard  lifetime. 

But  the  examiner  who  had  put  these  questions  did  not 
join  in  the  general  laugh.  He  scribbled  down  some- 
thing on  the  back  of  the  paper  more  illegible  than  the 
paper  itself,  signing  it  with  the  device  of  a  butterfly,  and 
the  man  who  had  handed  in  this  blotchy  little  paper  got 
the  best  First  of  his  vear  in  those  schools. 


II.— MAGNUM  BONUM. 
-  There  was  a  man  who  intensely  believed  in  the  virtues 
of  a  potato  named  the  Magnum  Bonum.  He  took  it  up 
from  the  very  start  and  concentrated  on  it.  He  went 
deep  into  the  subject  of  soils  and  manures  and  climatic 
conditions  all  over  the  land,  and  was  ready  to  prove  to 
any  inquirer  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  there  was  no  tuber  in 
the  market  to  touch  Magnum  Bonum.  He  was  so  sure 
of  this  that  he  practically  gave  his  life  to  the  potato.  All 
his  labour  and  most  of  his  leisure  were  spent  on  Mag- 
num Bonums.  He  photographed  them  in  every  stage 
of  their  growth.  He  analysed  their  constituents.  He 
mastered  botany  and  chemistry  for  their  sake.  He  could 
show  by  figures  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
prove— it  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  men  in  the 
country  competent  to  question  these  figures — that,  if 
we  all  ate  Magnum  Bonum  potatoes,  the  race  would 
vastly  improve  in  body  and  in  mind. 

He  felt  the  thing  so  deeply  that  he  fretted  when  he 
heard  or  read  anything  that  pointed  to  the  Magnum 
Bonum  not  being  in  such  favour  as  some  other  newer 
sorts.  He  wrote  indignant  letters  to  the  press  when- 
ever anything  appeared  there  which  told  against 
Magnum  Bonum  potatoes. 

He  was  even  on  the  alert  for  statements  which 
quite  indirectly  belittled  Magnum  Bonums  by  praising 
highly  the  virtues  of  other  and  newer  sorts  which  come 
into  favour  from  year  to  year. 

He  savagely  attacked  some  of  the  popular  successors 
of  his  favourite  variety — Ai,  the  Kaiser,  None-Such, 
and  Superbissima. 

The  man  became  a  laughing-stock.  It  was  said  he 
was  a  crank  and  had  been  hopelessly  "  left  ". 

***** 

He  had  a  contemporary  who  enriched  the  world  by 
fine  fheories  on  art,  literature,  statecraft,  religion.  This 
great  man  ranged  from  theme  to  theme,  dazzling  and 
delighting  people  with  the  brilliance  and  freshness  of 
his  mind.  He  was  never  left — it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
things  to  be  left.  He  was  always  in  the  van  of  human 
thought  and  science. 

Ai,  the  Kaiser,  None-Such,  and  Superbissima  each 
in  turn  had  his  approval. 

At  the  (  lose  he  was  put  with  pomp  and  glory  in  the 
great  Cathedral  where  he  still  is- — a  pinch  of  dust. 

The  end  of  the  zealot  who  concentrated  on  one  kind 
of  potato  was  utterly  obscure.  No  wonder  it  was 
obsi  u;e,  lor  he  was  taken  up  to  Heaven  in  a  cloud. 


CORKI'-SPOXDEXCF.. 

"AN    ANGLO-GERMAN  DEAL." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S  \  1 1  m>\\  Ki;\ n.w. 

20  Fairlawn  Park.  (  hiswi<  k  VV. 

22  January  1912. 

Sir, — You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  states- 
manlike article  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last 
issue.  Anv  long-sighted  pcrsoti  can  see  that  all  weak 
nations  would  be  well  advised  to  hand  over  their  hold- 
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ines  in  Africa  to  stronger  Powers,  as  the  White  Man  s 
Burden  will  ultimately  be  too  heavy  for  all  but  the  very 
strongesl  shoulders.  And  while  we  must  take-  al  that 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  our  possessions,  we  should 
not  take  one  foot  more;  and  Germany  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  as  much  of  the  remainder  as  she  can. 
It  will  help  to  relieve  the  pent-up  force  oi  her  super- 
abundant energies  and  keep  her  busy  with  the  respon- 
sibilities which  will  become  heavier  year  by  year. 

When  the  Blacks  are  prevented  from  destroying  each 
other,  and  they  continue  to  breed  like  rabbits,  the 
pressure  of  mere  numbers  will  become  grave  enough. 
With  the  presence  of  the  white  man.  and  the  mission- 
aries with  their  gospel  o!  the  brotherhood  ol  man,  and 
the  virus  of  discontent  percolating  through  even 
darkest  lands,  the  inevitable  result  is  easily  foreseen. 
The  pressure  will  increase  until  all  Whites  vv.ll  be 
forced  back  to  back  in  mutual  help;  and  only  the 
strongest  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  "  The  Organisation  of  Mankind 
years  ago,  and  every  year  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
forecast,  the  pressure  and  antagonisms  between 
white  nations  will  give  place  to  racial  pressure,  which 
will  ultimatclv  override  the  smaller  antagonisms  and 
weld  kindred  peoples  into  unity.  Hut  without  looking  so 
far  ahead,  it  is  manifest  that  as  trustees  of  civilisation 
we  should  welcome  the  strongest  shoulders  to  help  us 
bear  a  burden  which  will  ultimately  become  crushingly 
heavy. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  Wake  Cook. 


SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

Sir, — The  late  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellect,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  history 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  writers  on  war  that  the 
British  Army  has  ever  produced.  His  admirable  sum- 
marv.  "  Hostilities  Without  Declaration  of  War",  at 
the  time  it  appeared,  was  a  complete  revelation  to  the 
ordinarv  Englishman,  who  hitherto  had  looked  upon 
war  with  England  without  a  formal  declaration  (in  order 
to  give  us  time  to  blow  up  the  Channel  Tunnel  !)  as 
an  unthinkable  outrage.  But  even  the  uninformed 
Englishman  of  thirty  years  ago  did  not  go  as  far  as 
Lord  Haldane,  and  expect  our  enemies  to  give  "  six 
months'  notice  "  before  making  a  formal  declaration,  so 
as  to  give  time  to  enlist,  to  drill,  and  to  discipline  a 
Territorial  mob.  Probably  Maurice's  most  enduring 
work  will  be  found  in  his  fine  vindication  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  This  appeared  at  a  very  happy  moment,  for 
only  shortly  before  the  ancient  strictures  on  Moore's 
conduct  of  the  retreat  of  Coruna  which  had  raged  in 
England  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  revived  by 
writers  on  military  history,  both  British  and  foreign. 
Even  admitting  that  Maurice's  lavish  praise  of  Moore 
was  struck  in  too  high  a  key,  the  absolute  soundness  of 
his  military  judgment  in  the  matter  will  appeal  to  all 
serious  students  of  war.  The  correctness  of  Maurice's 
views  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  read  Mr.  John 
Fortescue's  excellent  summary  of  the  controversy  which 
appeared  in  his  last  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the 
British  Army  ". 

Soldier. 


■"  PERSONAL  LIBERTY  AND   THE  MEDICINE 
MAN."' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sati  rday  Review. 

66  Fenchurch  Street  E.C., 

13  January  191 2. 

Sir. — The  plausible  phrase  of  ''  a  life  to  be  saved  "  is 
as  subtly  used  by  Mr.  Charles  Walker  in  his  letter  in 
which  he  ignores  the  direct  question — and  the  principle 
— in  this  correspondence  as  it  is  by  the  Medicine  Man 
himself  in  claiming  and  using  his  irresponsible  position 


to  perform  surgical  operations  upon  the  individual,  irre- 
spective of  personal  freedom  in  the  matter.  A  life  to  be 
saved  !  Are  there  no  economic  gains  to  be  taken  into 
account  attendant  upon  the  largest  number  of  operations 
tabulated  by  a  surgeon.  (Who  knows  the  statistics  of 
results?)  Are  there  not  positions  on  the  hospital  staff 
giving  facilities  to  increase  the  number,  notoriety  bring- 
ing with  it  a  title,  heavy  fees  in  private  practice  from 
wealth},  willing  patients?  I  merely  dealt  with  my  own 
case  at  law  as  showing  that  the  "  absolutism  "  has 
passed  beyond  the  wishes  of  a  hospital  patient  even  when 
the  most  clear  and  definite  instructions  arc  given  that 
only  such  shall  be  done.  The  Medicine  Man  claimed 
the  right,  and  acted  accordingly.  Mr.  Charles  Walker 
admits  he  does  not  remember  the  case,  but  he  has  built 
up  one  to  fit  this  correspondence.  There  never  was  any 
statement,  even  by  the  operator,  in  court  of  "a  life  to 
be  saved  "  where  I  was  concerned.  I  doubt  if  either  of 
the  twenty-one  surgeons  called  would  have  sacrificed  his 
individual  reputation  by  saying  before  his  confreres  that 
my  life  was  in  danger  before  the  operation  performed 
against  my  wishes.  The  damages  I  got  were  an  object- 
lesson  :  from  a  life  of  enjoyable  activity  to  one  of 
invalidism,  curable,  it  is  diagnosed,  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. But  until  this  vexed  question  is  decided  one  way 
or  the  other  I  prefer  to  lie  still,  suffer  and  die,  and  to 
avoid  the  proximity  of  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  authority 
of  the  Medicine  Man.  With  the  fourteen  millions  of 
people  affected  by  the  Insurance  Act,  under  which  the 
compulsorily  insured  are  compulsorily  to  submit  to 
minor  surgery,  the  question  of  personal  freedom  must 
come  before  and  be  decided  by  the  highest  appeal  court 
— the  public  ;  and  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  say  to  the  Medicine  Man  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  ", 
and  "Thus  far  shall  you  go  and  no  farther",  must 
be  established. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

(Nurse)  A.  J.  Beattv. 


THE   CARMARTHEN  ELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Midgate  Park,  Maidstone. 

24  January  1912. 

Sir, — The  absence  of  Conservative  speakers  from 
headquarters  at  the  Carmarthen  election  is  surely  to  be 
greatly  deplored,  especially  as  Archdeacon  Evans,  the 
Vicar  of  Carmarthen,  did  such  yeoman  service  as 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Welsh  Church. 
After  all  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Defence  Committee, 
under  whose  auspices  nearly  4000  meetings  have  already 
been  held  all  over  the  country — the  influence  of  which, 
however,  is  largely  lost  because  so  lew  are  reported — it 
does  seem  the  height  of  folly  and  ingratitude  for  the 
Unionist  party  to  have  practically  left  their  local  sup- 
porters to  fight  for  themselves  save  for  the  help  of  those 
doughty  champions  Sir  A.  Boscawcn  and  the  Hon. 
Ormsby  Gore.  The  "  Morning  Post  "  correspondent 
speaks  out  truly  and  boldly  on  the  subject,  and  rebukes 
fthe  craven  notion  that  nothing  can  be  expected  in 
Wales.  Even  now,  after  all  the  Welsh  bishops  have 
done  to  enlighten  the  English  electors,  the  average 
Englishman  fails  utterly  to  realise  that  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  for  Disestablishment  even  in  the  Princi- 
palis.  The  excuse  one  hears  made  by  people  who 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the  Welsh  Church  is 
that,  if  Home  Rule  is  defeated,  the  Government  will 
meet  this  by  their  proposal  to  bring  in  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  first.  If  the  Unionist  party  imagine  that 
they  can  afford  to  ignore  the  Church  and  injure  the 
poor — the  certain  result  of  Disestablishment — with 
impunity  they  are  much  mistaken.  When  Liberals 
have  entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists  to  ruin  the  Church  it  is 
a  grave  scandal  that  Unionists  should  offer  such 
dilettante  support  to  a  body  so  attacked. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  J.  A.  Fitz-Roy. 
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ALFRED  STEVENS  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Vineyard,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

23  January  191 2. 

Sir, — The  interesting  loan  collection  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  containing  works  belonging  to  different  periods 
of  Stevens'  life  is  an  illuminating  one  as  showing  to 
his  countrymen  (many  of  whom  probably  only  know 
the  Wellington  Monument)  the  varied  achievements  of 
this  great  artist. 

But  one  phase  of  his  artistic  career,  if  I  may  suggest 
it,  lacks  adequate  representation,  viz.  the  work  he  did 
for  the  Sheffield  firm  of  ironworkers.  If  examples  of 
the  actual  cast-iron  work,  fire-grates,  etc.,  are  difficult 
to  get  at  (though  there  must  be  many  about),  there  are 
in  existence  many  of  his  more  or  less  finished  drawings 
for  the  same,  as  I  have  reason  to  know.  When  I  was 
living  at  Windsor  some  years  back,  Mr.  (Tollman  (son 
of  the  (Tollman  so  intimately  connected  with  Stevens' 
later  years)  showed  me  some  twenty  or  so  of  these 
drawings  he  possessed. 

Perhaps-  at  some  future  time  they  may  find  their 
way  into  a  permanent  collection  of  Stevens'  works. 
Let  us  hope  so. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  Atkinson. 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Sir, — Mr.  Sydney  Walton,  in  his  criticism  of  my 
letter,  writes  :  *'  If  the  scheme  does  not  please  Mr. 
Allen,  let  him  put  it  down  not  to  the  inability  of  learned 
professors  to  produce  a  better,  but  to  their  anxiety  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  disturbance  ".  That  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Allen  did  :  had  he  thought  that  the  professors 
failed  through  lack  of  knowledge,  he  would  not,  I  hope, 
have  been  so  unkind  as  to  use  such  a  term  as  "  aston- 
ishingly amateurish  ".  Hut  if  the  vagaries  of  English 
spelling  are  to  be  regularised  on  so  extremely  English 
a  basis,  there  are  plenty  of  schemes  already  in  exfstence 
(Bond's,  for  instance)  which  do  the  thing  better  and 
with  less  shock  to  English  susceptibilities. 

My  point,  however,  is  that  in  making  a  change  it 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  adopt 
an  alphabet  applicable  to  other  languages  besides 
English,  and  not  to  "  follow  the  line  of  least  disturb- 
ance ".  At  any  rate,  my  own  little  scheme  has  been 
formed  with  this  end  in  view. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Immo  S.  Allen. 

THE    TOPOGRAPHY    OF    THE    BATTLE  OF 
BAR  ROSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  January  1912. 

Sir, — I  am  only  too  pleased  to  give  to  Mr.  Oman  any 
assistance  and  information  as  to  military  maps  and 
map-making  that  he  may  desire,  and  I  very  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  apply  to  me  for  a  map  of  the  field  of 
Barrosa,  for  I  could  have  provided  him  with  an  accurate 
one  which  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the  ground 
it  represents.  As  it  is,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  lie 
should  have  had  to  rely  upon  defective  maps  to  illus- 
trate his  excellent  history. 

He  says  in  his  letter  to  you,  sir,  thai  I  "  must  give 
my  reasons  for  saying  authoritatively  "  that  his  map  is 

hopelessly  wrong  ".     I  do  so  with  alacrity. 

Mr.  Oman,  from  his  own  statement,  is  obviously 
completely  unaware  ol  the  existence  ol  a  most  admir- 
able map  011  A  h>'k'e  si  ale.  no  less  than  1  :  25,000,  or 
about  2.1,  inches  to  a  mile,  which  the  Spanish  <  nivem- 
ment  have  published,  and  which  comprises  the  distrjt  I 
in  which  the  Battle  "I  BaiTOM  was  fought. 

The  sheets  of  this  map  arc  st\lc(|  "  Hojas  por 
Terminos  Municipals  ",  and  they  are  officially  com- 


piled under  the  "  Direccion  General  del  Instituto 
Ge6grafico  y  Estadistica  (Trabajos  Topograficos)  "  at 
Madrid. 

I  am  informed  bv  Spanish  engineers  that  this  is  the 
authorised  Government  survey,  and  that  it  is  recognised 
for  the  authoritative  delimitation  of  property,  much 
as  our  own  25-inch  Ordnance  map  is  recognised  in 
England  for  a  like  purpose. 

If  Mr.  Oman  will  obtain  the  "  Hojas  "  for  the 
Ayuntamiento  of  Chiclana  he  will  find  on  them  all 
necessary  information  as  regards  "distances".  As 
regards  "  heights  ",  however,  this  map  gives  neither 
bench-marks  nor  contours  ;  I  understand  that  the  infor- 
mation on  these  matters  is  scheduled  separately,  for 
reasons. 

Only  last  year  I  visited  the  Field  of  Barrosa  with 
one  of  these  maps,  and  found  it  to  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  ground  it  depicted.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Oman's  map,  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Royal  Artillery  Journal  "  in  July  1910,  and  of 
which  an  enlarged  reproduction  has  since  appeared  in 
his  fourth  volume  now  under  review. 

Subsequently  to  my  visit  I  made  a  most  careful  com- 
parison of  these  two  maps  (the  Spanish  "  Hojas  "  and 
Mr.  Oman's),  and  found  them  to  be  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cilable. It  remained  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
Spanish  map,  as  regards  distances,  and  to  ascertain 
the  actual  heights  of  the  Barrosa  ridge  and  its  surround- 
ings. Fortunately,  the  owner  of  the  land  has  a  regular 
land-surveyor's  staff  in  his  estate  office,  and  he  most 
kindly  caused  the  whole  site  of  the  battle  to  be  sur- 
veyed anew.  I  saw  this  being  done  with  theodolite, 
levelling  staves,  and  measuring  chain  in  the  most  ortho- 
dox manner.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  absolutely  verified  the  accuracy  of  the  Spanish 
official  map  so  far  as  regards  distances.  As  regards 
altitudes,  a  line  of  levels  was  run  from  the  seashore 
near  the  Torre  de  la  Barrosa  up  to  the  Vigia  and  along 
the  ridge  in  a  X.E.  direction,  and  with  the  following 
results  :  The  height  of  the  Yigia  above  the  sea-level 
was  ascertained  to  be  48.20  metros,  or  about  156  feet, 
and  not  over  280  feet,  as  show  n  on  Mr.  Oman's  map. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  "  the  conical  hill  "  ;  the 
ridge  which  ends  in  the  bluff  upon  which  stood  the 
Yigia  may  be  likened  in  profile  (as  seen  from  the  north) 
to  a  recumbent  pig  with  its  head  pointing  seaward. 
Possibly  it  is  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
"  El  Cerro  del  Puerco  ". 

Some  of  the  slopes  at  the  seaward  end  are  fairly 
steep  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  merge  into  an  easy 
slope,  but  on  the  landward  side  the  theodolite  showed 
a  gentle  uniform  slope  from  the  summit.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  1200  yards  from  the  Yigia  the  height  above 
sea-level  was  found  to  be  28.50  metros,  giving  a  fall 
of  about  20  metros  in  1200,  or  almost  exactly  1  in  60 
(or  15  degrees). 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Oman's  map,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  no  "  north  point  "  (a  defect  I  complained  of 
in  my  review  in  the  Case  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro),  a  section- 
line  run  in  approximately  the  same  direction  (about 
N'.E.)  shows  a  total  fall  of  six  contours,  or  240  feet, 
in  1000  yards.  Here  we  get  a  fall  of  about  1  in  12,  or 
5  degrees.  Hut  in  addition,  the  first  120  feet  of  this 
(all  takes  place  in  the  500  yards  immediately  below  the 
crest-line,  giving  a  tail  ol  1  in  7  or  1  in  8  (or  7  to  8 
degrees).  Did  such  a  slope  exist  in  nature,  Which  it 
<|c><  I  not,  there  WOUld  l>c  a  "  conical  hill  "  sine  enough. 

The  la«  I  is,  Mr.  Oman's  distances  and  heights  are, 
as  I  stated  in  my  review,  alike  inaccurate. 

There  is  one  remark  ol  Mr.  Oman's  which  I  must 
repudiate  most  strongly.  At  the  end  ol  his  letter  he 
consoles  himself  by  saying  "Anyhow,  your  Critic  has 
a  pretty  quarrel  with  the  Madrid  War  Office  ".  I  beg 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  I  have  none.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  the  very  greatest  admiral  ion  for  all 
the  recent  topographical  work  in  Spain.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  map  which  Mi  Oman  refers  to. 
Hence  I  cannot  say  whether  this  map  is  wrong,  or 
whether  Mr.  Oman  has  read  it  wrongly. 

Your  ohedii  nl  sen  ant , 

I  ill  RfJVlEWBRt 
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REVIEWS. 

"THE   FRIEND  OF  FITZGERALD." 

"  Tennyson  and  his  Friends."    Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord 
Tennyson.  London  :  Macmillan.  1911.  10s.  net. 

"  THO-DAY,  when  the  poem  [FitzGeraWs  translation 
of '  Omar  ']  has  become  one  of  the  utterances  <>i 
the  century,  lovers  of  paradox  have  ventured  to  hint  that 
instead  of  FitzGerald  being  known  as  the  friend  of 
Tennyson,  Tennyson  nii^lit  he  know  n  hen  al It  r  as  the 
friend  of  FitzGerald."  We  take  the  sentence  from  the 
interesting  chapter  which  Dr.  Warren,  President  of 
Magdalen  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  has  con- 
tributed to  this  collection  of  reminiscences  of  his  father 
which  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  has  brought  together. 
Dr.  Warren  has  made  a  better  suggestion  than  he  knew, 
lor  indeed  it  is  not  only  the  postulated  lover  of  paradox 
who  may  be  tempted  to  ask — in  no  essential  meanness 
of  spirit — if  the  amazing  reputation  of  Tennyson  should 
with  propriety  overshadow  the  greatness  of  many  of  his 
friends  so  completely  as  it  did  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century.  Think  a  moment  of  some  of  them — 
Jowett,  Clough,  Edmund  Lushington,  FitzGerald, 
Thackeray,  Speckling,  W.  G.  Ward,  Lyall ;  men,  all 
of  them,  whose  friendship  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  patent 
of  nobility.  And  there,  indeed,  is  probably  to  be  found 
the  answer  to  a  question  which  must  always  suggest  a 
certain  churlishness.  Their  combined  and  unanimous 
testimony  is  to  the  real  dignity  of  Tennyson's  mind  and 
soul,  and  no  impatience  with  the  fulsome  extravagance 
of  some  of  his  admirers  should  tempt  the  critical  judg- 
ment of  to-day  to  insist  on  a  needlessly  harsh  deprecia- 
tion of  his  real  achievements.  The  refluent  wave — 
necessary  reaction  from  the  extreme  adulation  of  the 
last  years  of  Tennyson's  life — already  is  carrying  us  too 
far  towards  unfairness.  Presently  the  balance  will  right 
itself,  and  meanwhile  there  is  no  need  for  any  of  us 
to  remember  or  even  quote  the  old  taunts  about  "  School 
Miss  Alfred  ". 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  about  Lady  Tennyson's 
initial  chapter  of  recollections  of  her  early  life,  written 
for  this  volume,  it  seems,  as  long  ago  as  1896,  years 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  only  a  few  before  her 
own.  But  some  minds,  interested  in  such  matters,  will 
possibly  read  more  eagerly  the  two  chapters  by  Mr. 
Willingham  Raunsley  on  the  local  characteristics  in 
Tennyson's  poems  as  drawn  from  his  earl}-  days  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  autochthonic  interest  is  oddly  attrac- 
tive to  a  certain  class  of  enthusiast,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  future  Laureate's  mind  took  a  good  deal  of 
influence  from  the  barren  spaces  of  the  desolate  country 
in  which  his  youth  was  passed.  A  temperament  so  in- 
tensely subjective  instinctively  absorbed  and  reflected 
much  that  had  an  obvious  effect  on  his  verse.  Whether 
that  effect  was  good  or  bad  is  sureiy  a  matter  for  the 
quality  of  the  reader's  mind  to  determine  ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  conjectured  that  his  quiet  youth  found  in  the 
vast  stretches  of  marsh  and  sea  full  encouragement  for 
the  pursuit  of  that  meticulous  and  painfully  photographic- 
love  of  detail  which — again  to  a  certain  order  of  reader 
— is  one  of  his  great  attractions.  That  this  love, 
carried  as  far  as  Tennyson  took  it,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  possession  of  a  sense  of  humour  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Yet  the  odd  thing  is  that  most  of  the  poet's  friends  seem 
to  agree  in  attributing  to  him  that  precious  sense.  One 
hears  that  he  was  not  averse  from  the  Rabelaisian  mood, 
for,  as  "T.  E.  B."  was  used  to  say,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  Rabelaisian  :  the  nice  and  the  nasty.  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  this  with  much  in  his  poetry,  for  it  passes  the 
ordinary  understanding  to  think  of  any  man  with  a  real 
sense  of  humour  perpetrating  the  "  May  Queen  "  and 
much  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Idylls  ".  The 
Lincolnshire  dialect  poems  are  in  another  case,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  a  certain  tang  of  the  soil ;  but  their 
value  is  purely  reminiscent,  and  we  have  heard  of  no 
one  bold  enough  to  commend  the  experiment  in  Irish. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  later  "  Idylls"  seems  the 
implicit  contradiction  of  the  humorous  sense.  A  great 
deal  of  significance  has  no  doubt  been  read   into  the 


allegory  by  the  more  fatuous,  who  would  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  translate  into  rational  language  the  suggested 
correspondences  between  Tennyson's  intentions  and  the 
ac  tual  machinery  of  the  pseudo-epic.  One  would  like 
to  know  how  far  Tennyson's  complacent  acceptance  of 
the  popular  identification  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  with 
the  Arthur  of  his  poems  was  more  real  than  apparent. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  he  began  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  offering  such  a  comparison  and  was  forced  by 
circumstance  to  accept  the  identification.  The  blameless 
prig  is  in  any  case  a  pitifully  anaemic  caricature  of  the 
real  Arthur  as  we  know  him  in  any  legend,  who  could 
never  have  twisted  either  lips  or  mind  to  the  utterance 
of  anything  distantly  resembling  Arthur's  farewell  to 
Guinevere  as  presented  by  Tennyson.  FitzGerald  him- 
self, no  mean  critic,  in  spite  of  his  occasionally  ecc  entric: 
judgments,  would  gladly  have  seen  blotted  out  a  great 
deal  of  his  friend's  later  work  ;  and  admirers  even  less 
jealous  of  Tennyson's  fame  may  regret  that  the  fine 
early  fragment  of  the;  "  Morte  d 'Arthur  "  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  his  only  experiment  in  that  kind. 
Later  on  his  itch  for  moralising  prompted  him  to  reduce 
the  immortal  love-story  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  to  an 
example  of  common  adultery,  and — irony  of  ironies  ! — 
to  destroy  the  real  morality  of  the  whole  epic  by  elimi- 
nating Arthur's  unwitting  sin,  thereby  denuding  the 
tragedy  of  its  proper  motive. 

If  Tennyson's  two  brothers.  Frederick  and  Charles, 
had  been  possessed  of  greater  energy,  and  been  less 
unwilling  than  they  obviously  were  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  Alfred,  they  would  certainly  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  Frederick,  in  especial,  had  a  very 
remarkable  personality,  and  one  gathers  that  Fitz- 
Gerald's  friendship  with  him  was  even  closer  than  with 
Alfred.  In  point  of  scholarship  there  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  brothers,  and  Frederick's  fragmen- 
tary translation  of  the  exquisite  passage  from  the 
Epitaph  on  Bion  is  a  singularly  apt  example  of  culture 
and  taste  And  in  this  connexion  one  must  refer  to  the 
curiously  inadequate  chapter — or  chapters,  rather,  since 
the  writer  of  it.  the  late  Henry  Dakyns,  unhappily  died 
before  he  had  completed  it — entitled  "  Tennyson, 
Clough,  and  the  Classics  ".  Now,  Dakyns  was 
genuinely  a  scholar,  and  it  was  surely  a  pity  that  in 
the  fragments  he  quotes  of  those  classical  authors  he 
discussed  with  Tennyson  he  should  have  offered  to  the 
unclassical  reader  translations  utterly  unworthy  of  his 
own  reputation.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter, 
supplied  by  his  friend  Miss  F.  M.  Stawell,  is  even  less 
satisfactory,  because  it  is  based  almost  entirely  on  con- 
jecture as  to  what  Tennyson  might  have  said  and 
quoted.  It  is  at  least  very  certain  that  neither  Dakyns 
nor  even  Tennyson  would,  in  referring  to  Sappho,  have 
ventured  to  translate  fipa&ivdv,  as  applied  to  Aphrodite, 
by  so  inconceivably  trite  an  epithet  as  "  fair  ". 

The  only  chapters  in  the  book  that  are  really  satis- 
fying, judged  by  any  sound  standard,  are  those  on 
Spedding  and  Arthur  Hallam,  and  these  are  by  nature 
of  being  complementary  to  the  nominal  purpose  of  the 
book.  "  The  Pope  among  us  young  men  ",  Tennyson 
called  Spedding,  and  FitzGerald  declared  him  "  the 
wisest  man  I  have  ever  known  ".  The  account 
of  his  life  is  here  written  with  entire  sympathy 
b\  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  one  day  expand  the  chapter  to  a  more 
worthy  memorial  of  a  man  who  to  Bacon  gave 
up  a  life  which  might  have  been  used  with  greater 
profit  to  mankind.  Spedding  might  have  done  so  much, 
and  "  Lord  Bacon  ",  as  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  vulgarly 
called  him,  could  very  well  have  stood  aside  to  be  dealt 
with  by  men  of  lesser  genius.  The  chapter  on  Hallam 
is — somewhat  curiously — reprinted  entire  from  Dr. 
John  Brown's  "  Hone  Subseciva?  ",  in  a  way  that 
suggests  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the 
volume  in  making  it  up  to  a  required  length.  But  no 
one  will  regret  the  opportunity  of  re-reading  so  well 
balanced  an  account  of  the  remarkable  youth  who 
inspired  a  poem  which,  whatever  value  it  may  prove 
to  have  in  the  last  analyses,  is  the  most  familiar  of  all 
Tennyson's  writings. 

There  remains  the  final  question  of  the  usefulness  of 
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such  a  book  as  this.  It  contains  many  interesting 
passages,  but,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  work  so  planned, 
the  general  effect  produced  is  one  of  scrappiness,  wholly 
alien  from  the  fastidious  art  of  its  subject.  There  was 
bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping — but  there 
needed  not,  surely,  be  so  much  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  both  editor  and  contributors.  What  would 
Tennyson  himself  have  thought,  we  wonder,  at  Dr. 
Warren's  misquotation  of  Byron's  line  on  Crabbe? 
Scientists  may  not  be  rebuked  for  misquotations, 
perhaps  ;  but  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Xorman  Lockyer 
might  have  "  verified  their  references  " — the  one  to 
Tennyson's  own  "  Princess  ",  the  other  to  Dryden. 
These  learned  men  might  very  well  join  Lord  Avebury, 
himself  a  sinner  in  , this  respect,  in  writing  a  book  to 
be  called,  after  the  latter's  favourite  manner,  "The 
Pleasures  of  Correct  Quotation  ". 

But  it  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  cavil  at  a  volume 
inspired  with  so  much  loyalty  and  affection.  Tennyson 
was,  at  least,  a  very  distinguished  artist  in  verse — the 
most  deliberate  artist,  perhaps,  in  our  literature — and 
a  great  deal  of  his  work  as  a  lyric  singer  will  endure. 

He  was  a  great  man,  good  at  many  things  ;  and  now 
he  has  attained  this  also,  to  be  at  rest." 


PROTESTANT   HOME  RULE. 

"The  End  of  the  Irish  Parliament."    By  Joseph  R. 

Fisher.    London :  Arnold.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 
"  The  Legacy  of  Past  Years  :  a  Study  of  Irish  History." 

By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  London  :  Murray.  1911. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

"  I  "HE  imminence  of  another  struggle  over  the  Irish 
*  Home  Rule  question  should  prolong  what  jour- 
nalists call  the  "  topical  "  interest  of  these  two  books, 
which  in  any  case  deserve  attention  on  their  own 
merits.  Mr.  Fisher,  editor  of  a  leading  Belfast  paper, 
has  produced  a  brilliant  if  not  impartial  survey  of  the 
eighteen  years  during  which,  and  during  which  alone, 
Ireland  possessed  that  Sovereign  Parliament  for  which 
Mr.  Redmond  recently  claimed  before  an  English 
audience  an  existence  of  centuries.  Lord  Dunraven, 
realising  the  general  ignorance  in  Great  Britain  about 
Irish  history,  and  the  lack  of  readable  books  covering 
the  whole  story,  has  written  a  short  survey  which, 
though  marred  by  a  few  serious  errors  of  fact,  gives  a 
fair  idea  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  of 
a  subject  which  has  been  fiercely  distorted  by  partisans. 
Mr.  Fisher's  newspaper,  "The  Northern  Whig  one 
of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  Unionism  in  Ireland,  takes 
its  name  from  and  is  in  some  sense  the  political  descen- 
dant of  the  party  which  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
was  fiercely  anti-British.  The  Ulster  Presbyterians 
sympathised  with  the  American  Revolution,  in  which 
many  of  their  own  emigrants  bore  arms  against  the 
Crown  ;  they  caught  the  flame  of  revolutionary  Paris 
twenty  years  later,  and  intended  to  lead  the  United 
Irishmen  to  independence.  Why  docs  the  name 
"  Northern  Whig  "  the  organ  of  the  men  whose 
ancestors  were  rebels— stand  to-day  for  attachment  to 
the  I'nion  with  Great  Britain?  It  is  a  question  that 
Lord  Dunraven  does  not  answer,  and  his  failure  to  take 
account  of  Ulster  is  the  cardinal  defect  of  his  book. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
organised  on  nationalist  French  principles,  became  a 
manifestation  of  old  Irish  sectarian  lend-.  When 
Wexford  burst  into  a  Roman  Catholic  jacquerie,  the 
Presbyterians  of  Antrim  realised  that  the  war  for  Irish 
independence  was  not  one  in  which  they  could  see  eye 
to  eye  with  their  Southern  fellow-conspirators.  The 
Legislative  Union  found  them  sullen,  but,  being  a  pra<  - 
tical  people,  they  discoverd  thai  under  it  prosperity  was 

to  be  secured.  A  century  earlier  most  (  .lines'  S,  ottish 
Presbyterians  had  relented  the  I'nion  with  England. 
Belfast  has  come  to  ai  quies<  ,•  ff,r  very  much  the  same 
seasons  as  Glasgow.  Bttt,  rightly  or  wronglv,  Belfast 
sees  in  repeal  of  the  pre, em  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  peculiar  dangers  from  which  Glasgow  would 
be  exempt. 


The  Parliament  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  treats  was,  of 
course,  a  Parliament  of  Protestants;  "  not  our  Parlia- 
ment ",  wrote  a  Roman  Catholic  Unionist  in  1803, 
"  for  we  had  no  share  in  it,  but  their  club-house  ".  Mr. 
Fisher  takes  a  very  different  line  from  Mr.  Lecky,  who 
admired  the  eighteenth-century  Irish  Parliament,  dis- 
approved of  the  way  in  which  the  Union  was  carried,  but 
was  convinced  that,  good  on  the  whole  as  had  been  the 
system  of  nationality  under  an  aristocratic  Constitution, 
directed  by  Irishmen  who  were  in  general  sympathy 
with  Great  Britain,  the  whole  situation  had  changed 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Democratic  nationalism 
under  present  conditions  must,  in  Lceky's  view,  be  fatal 
to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  dangerous  to  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Fisher  is  so- sure  of  these  last  doctrines 
that  he  is,  we  fancy,  inclined  to  work  backwards  and 
find  Irish  autonomy  a  thing  necessarily  evil  in  itself. 
Aided  by  the  valuable  papers  of  Lord  Macartney,  a 
man  thoroughly  conversant  with  Irish  politics  under 
George  III.,  he  draws  a  sombre  picture  of  political  con- 
ditions in  the  golden  age  of  Grattan.  So  far  as  the 
Imperial  side  of  the  case  is  concerned,  we  think  that  he 
proves  his  contention.  Dualism  was  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Empire  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  But 
his  presentation  is,  perhaps,  unduly  severe  as  regards 
local  affairs.  He  sees,  of  course,  that  neither  before 
nor  after  1782  had  Ireland  a  workable  Constitution. 
The  subordinate  Parliament,  full  of  placemen  (whose 
position  really  was,  though  we  fancy  the  point  has  never 
been  taken,  oddly  like  that  of  the  official  members  of  a 
Crown  Colony  Legislature  to-day),  was  inefficient  and 
unpatriotic.  The  "  Grattan  "  Parliament — during  the 
whole  of  which  Grattan  was  a  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— represented  a  fatal  divorce  between  Legislature 
and  Executive.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Ministers  were 
servants  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  Parliament  was 
no  more  the  ruling  power  than  is  the  German  Reichstag. 
When  Mr.  Fisher  animadverts  on  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  the  defences  of  Cork  in  1798,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  Ministers  and  officials  were  not  the 
guilty  parties.  Very  odd  things  happened  :  during  the 
war  of  American  independence,  Cork  was  doing  a  thriv- 
ing open  trade  in  supplying  provisions  to  the  British 
forces,  and  an  equally  profitable  secret  trade  with  the 
French,  which  the  Viceroy  knew  about  but  dared  not 
check  !  Meanwhile  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  to  cite 
another  Viceroy,  "  squealed  like  shorn  hogs  "  whenever 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  restrictions  from  Irish 
trade.  We  are  delighted  to  find  that  Charles  James  Fox 
is  shown  in  these  pages  in  his  true  light  as  the  evil 
genius  of  Irish  politics.  He  fascinated  and  misled 
Grattan  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  stir  up  trouble  in 
Ireland  to  serve  the  turn  of  party  politics  in  England, 
and  he  had  a  sentimental  affection  for  the  United  Irish- 
men. But  (a  fact  suppressed,  if  we  remember  right, 
by  his  admiring  biographer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond)  his 
indiffe  rence  to  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  was  shown 
by  his  long  enjoyment  of  a  rich  sinecure  at  the  expense 
of  Irish  revenues. 

Unfortunately  Fox  is  just  as  much  "  England"  as 
Pitt  when  a  long  vista  of  years  is  considered.  The 
inabilitv  of  Irish  Unionists  to  realise  this  very  much 
weakens  their  chance  of  converting  their  Nationalist 
countrymen.  When  an  Irish  Unionist  talks  of  "  Eng- 
land "  he  never  mrans  people  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Birrell.  Hut  the  Imperial  Government  is  very, 
often  in  the  hands  of  these  worthies  and  their  like, 
and  their  Budgets  and  laws  are  equally  \  .ilid  with  those 

of  which  Irish  Unionists  approve. 

I'i  rhaps  considerations  of  this  kind  have  driven  Lord 
Dunraven  as  far  in  the  Home  Rule  dim  tioii  as  his  last 
volume  shows.  Mr.  Birrell  has  made  many  liisli  Con- 
servatives ask  whether,   if  Ireland  is  to  be  governed 

according  to  the  ideas  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  it  would  be 
worse  to  have  Mr.  Dillon  a  responsible  Minister  in 
Dublin  than  to  endure  the  irresponsible  flippancy  of 
Mr.  Birrell  at  West  minster.  It  is  .1  narrow  way  of 
looking  at  a  great  question  ;  but  are  great  questions 
generally  considered  on  the  broadest  possible  lines  by 
men  whose  social  and  material  interests  are  vitally  <  011- 
ccrned  by  the  acts  of   individual  politicians?  Lord 
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Dunraven  (whose  very  fair  survey  of  the  history  of  tin- 
Irish  landlords  deserves  close  attention)  is  righteously 
indignant  with  Mr.  Birrcll  lor  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
Wyndham  Act.  But  Mr.  Birrell's  Land  Art  was  con- 
doned, if  not  actually  inspired,  by  the  Nationalist 
party.  Is  it  not  a  little  sanguine  to  suppose  that  they 
will  go  back  to  the  Wyndham  policy,  for  adherence  to 
which  they  have  banned  Mr.  William  O'Brien? 

Lord  Dunraveh,  in  fact,  does  not  lace  any  ol  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  6'f  Home  Rule.  His  thinking  on  the 
question  of  "  Federalism  "  (he  declares  against  repeal 
of  the  Union)  is  loose.  The  difficulty  about  Federalism 
in  the  British  Isles— though  lew  have  the  wit  to  see  it — 
is  the  position  not  ol  Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  of 
England.  Ah  English  Parliament  to  which  the  other  sec- 
tions send  representatives  is  not  a  Federal  Parliament. 
The  German  Reichstag  is  not  formed  by  sending  Bava- 
rian and  Saxon  members  to  join  the  Prussian  Diet. 
We  should  not  have  Federalism  here  unless  there  were 
an  English  Parliament  for  English  affairs  quite  distinct 
from  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  would  mean  duplicating  all  our  machinery  and 
creating  a  new  multitude  of  official  posts  from  which 
even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  shrink  abashed. 

When  Lord  Dunraven  w  rites  that  "  the  safeguarding 
of  property  and  of  all  civil  and  religious  rights  is  a  ques- 
tion of  detail  depending  upon  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  or  on  the  wording  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  nature  of  the  federal  arrangement  entered  into  ", 
we  begin  to  see  why  the  Irish  Dcvolutionists  have  failed 
to  get  themselves  taken  seriously  as  politicians.  He  is 
far  too  sanguine,  also,  about  the  Nationalist  attitude 
towards  the  Empire.  The  feeling  manifested  in  Ireland 
during  the  Boer  war  was  something  a  great  deal  deeper 
than  the  dollar-cadging  speeches  of  Nationalist  mem- 
bers in  America.  On  points  of  history,  as  we  have  noted, 
Lord  Dunraven  is  sometimes  quite  w  rong.  Columcille 
(Columba)  did  not  convert  England  to  Christianity, 
nor  was  Ireland  a  united  nation  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  in  1014.  We  should  like  to  have  fuller  details 
of  Pitt's  first  draft  of  Union,  which  we  are  told 
contemplated  a  subordinate  Legislature  in  Dublin  and 
anticipated  the  programme  of  the  Irish  Reform  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Fisher — whose  book  is  racy  and  amusing — 
is  careful  on  historical  details.  Lord  "  Annaly  "  seems 
impossible  in  1769:  is  Lord  Annesley  meant?  Our 
author  is  rather  unfair  to  the  Addington  Ministry  in 
censuring  it  for  carrying  on  the  Castle  system  which 
Pitt  meant  to  abolish.  Mr.  Macdonagh's  book,  "The 
Viceroy's  Post-Bag  ".  has  shown  that  Addington  and 
Hardwicke  inherited  from  Pitt  and  Cornwallis  a  multi- 
tude of  promises  of  preferment  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  fulfil.  The  actual  conditions  in  Ireland 
immediately  after  the  L'nion  are  well  described  in  a 
remarkably  good  little  book*  by  Mr.  Chart,  which  we 
were  unable  to  notice  at  the  time  of  publication.  It 
gives  for  the  first  time  a  close  account  of  the  actual 
process  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  administration, 
and  now  that  a  change  in  the  other  direction  is  matter 
of  daily  discussion  w  e  can  recommend  it  to  all  w  ho  w  ish 
to  know  what  exactly  was  done  when  the  Act  of  Union 
came  into  force. 

PAROCHIAL  ATHENS. 

"Hellenistic  Athens:  an  Historical  Essay."    By  W.  S. 
Ferguson.    London :  Macmillan.    1911.    12s.  net. 

THK  history  of  Greece  begins  with  her  fall.  Before 
that  event  we  know  little  about  her,  and  what 
strange  stuff  what  we  know  is  !  The  epic  of  Homer, 
in  which  an  episode  of  a  racial  war  is  represented,  is 
followed  after  an  immense  gulf  of  time  by  the  anecdotic 
historv  of  Herodotus,  who  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
Persian  conflict  of  his  own  day  tells  us  stories  of  the 
earlier  period  as  they  came  into  his  head,  and  his  head 
never  held  one  topic  for  long.  After  this  we  come  to 
the  fragments  of  the  tendencious  history  of  the  fourth 
century,  which  provided  the  present  with  an  heraldic 

*  "Ireland  from  the  Union  to  Catholic  Emancipation."  By 
P.  A.  Chart.    London  :  Dent.    1910.    6s.  net. 
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past  and  by  accommodating  actual  conditions  to  the 
heroic  period  drew  a  fabulous  curtain  before  the  truth. 
Only  the  local  chronicler  with  his  calendar  or  Stpoi 
preserved  authentic  facts,  and  he  too  has  departed  into 
limbo  alter  yielding  up  a  date  or  two  or  a  tradition. 
Nothing  follows  but  Plutarch,  ponderous  sceptic  and 
moraliser.  Archaeology  all  the  time,  dumb  actor, 
shows  11s  sequences  of  metals  and  developments  of 
(ceramic,  with  never  a  voice  ;  and  when  she  finds  it 
it  is  only  to  talk  figures  and  finance.  We  know  little, 
and  that  little  begins  late.  Pisistratus  is  almost 
mythical.  Solon  is  a  Moses.  And  a  curious  tale  the 
history  of  the  Bliithczeit  itself  is  !  One  or  two  success- 
ful feats,  due  more  to  chance  and  cajolery  than  to  deter- 
mination ;  a  suicidal  war;  incapacity  to  command  or 
to  obey  ;  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  terrestrial  ball,  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  and  at  the  end  a  half-hearted  and 
unwilling  fight  against  natural  development.  Like- 
Socrates  Greece  died  talking.  Hence  when  other 
people  took  charge  of  her  government  and  put  an  end 
to  the  political  tongue-fight,  she  found  herself  more 
comfortable  and  began  to  produce  useful  work.  The 
Hellenisation  of  Asia  made  the  Greek  soldiers  and 
traders  acquainted  with  vast  areas  of  country  and  new 
races  of  men.  Alexandria  was  an  entrepot  for  Libyan, 
Nubian  and  Jew.  It  was  a  New  World,  as  new  as 
America  to  Columbus.  The  Pax  Macedonica  made 
travelling  and  physical  geography  possible,  the  Roman, 
advent  opened  the  West.  An  Arcadian  studying 
the  Alpine  passes  in  order  to  write  the  campaigns  of 
a  Carthaginian  would  have  seemed  a  pleasantry  to 
Thucydides,  or  even  to  Aristotle.  Cha?ronea  did  not 
end  the  life  of  Greece,  as  the  schools  still  teach,  it 
began  it. 

Hellenistic  civilisation  was  differently  shared.  Alex- 
andria, with  deserts  at  hand  and  the  Ptolemaic  army 
at  call  to  secure  live  specimens  for  the  museum, 
inclined  to  science,  zoological  and  geodetic,  and,  though 
the  thing  is  'far  less  important,  to  systematic  philology, 
for  which  Ptolemy's  purchases  provided  the  material. 
Athens,  where  the  gentle  bigotry  of  the  people  had 
never  favoured  research,  and  the  intellectual  temper, 
was  too  fine  for  prolonged  investigation,  preferred  to 
continue  philosophy,  music,  acting,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  memoirs  and  history.  She  became  a  place  of 
education,  a  monumento  nazionale.  Kings  chose  her 
for  a  retreat,  you  went  there,  like  Timaaus,  to  write 
a  book.  Her  climate,  the  sagri  luoghi,  the  memories  of 
her  past,  the  manners  of  her  people,  comparatively 
moderate  and  refined,  and  especially  her  severe  plain 
taste,  the  result  of  centuries  of  jealous  cultivated 
autochthoneity,  gave  her  the  position  of  a  Paris  in  the 
eye  of  a  rastaquouere.  The  Hellenised  Oriental 
approached  the  metropolis  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Venezuelan  alighting  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  written  a  history  of  this  period 
down  to  the  massacres  of  Sulla.  The  thin  narrative  of 
Diodorus  and  the  occasional  biographies  of  Plutarch 
are  now  eked  out  by  abundant  epigraphic  material,  at 
which  Mr.  Ferguson  is  an  expert.  He  writes  with 
wiry  vigour,  and  has  plenty  to  say.  Possibly  too  much. 
Want  of  proportion  is  an  American  failing.  Style  is 
another.  Not  so  much  the  vocabulary,  the  mixture  of 
Scripture  and  slang,  the  odd  expressions  such  as  "  blon- 
dined  "  and  "acclimate"  and  "dramatics"  as  the 
obscure  syntax  and  the  staccato  rhythm,  strange  to  our 
ear,  and  the  metallic  emphasis  which  we  find  in  the 
music  of  the  U.S.A.  We  notice  as  we  read  Mr. 
Ferguson  more  political  activity  at  Athens  than  we 
generallv  imagine.  A  long  tale  is  made  out  of  changes 
of  regime,  and  many  of  us  whose  youth  has  be«n 
dimmed  by  the  twice  boiled  cabbage  of  Athenian 
democracy  will  rejoice  to  find  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,. 
enlightened  reformer,  putting  an  end  to  several  instru- 
ments of  culture.  If  only  Philip  had  intervened  seventy 
vears  earlier  !  Of  course  it  was  all  futile,  the  Greeks 
were  only  frogs  and  mice,  as  Alexander  said.  The 
centre  of  the  world  was  in  Antioch  or  Samnium.  Still 
Athens  w  as  in  another  sense  in  the  middle  of  this  w  orld. 
As  government  advanced  from  the  West,  religion 
flowed  from  the  East;  Asia  applied  a  peaceful  penetra- 
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tion  to  her  conqueror,  and  prepared  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  Mr.  Ferguson  points  out,  for  the  eventual  rising  of 
the  Star  in  the  East.  In  this  current  Athens  was  an 
Island;  she  kept  the  Pharus  of  reason  trimmed,  and 
dammed  as  far  as  she  could  the  exotic  tide.  Old- 
fashioned  little  town,  she  never  grew  :  she  did  not  die, 
the  grass  did  not  cover  the  legs  of  the  statues  in  her 
agora.  Her  past  kept  her  alive,  like  Tithonus  she  sent 
out  her  cicala-note  for  centuries  to  come. 


DARK  JOHN  THE  WARRIOR. 

Grahame  of  [Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee."  By 
Michael  Barrington.  London  :  Seeker.  1911. 
30s.  net. 

IT  is  really  time  that  book-buyers  made  a  stand 
against  the  modern  "  sumptuous  quarto  "  illus- 
trated by  photogravures  and  so  flimsily  bound  that, 
after  a  very  little  usage,  the  "  art-linen  "  covers  begin 
to  come  away.  When  publishers  look  back  on  the  solid 
and  good  book-production  of  even  sixty  years  ago,  they 
must  surely  feel  ashamed  of  the  pretentious  showiness 
of  much  of  the  costliest  they  now  turn  out.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington's  volume  is  almost  aggressively  handsome,  and 
that  is  the  worst  we  have  to  say  of  a  fine  study  of  a 
noble  historical  figure,  a  man  of  heroic  mould  and  scale, 
whose  princely  greatness  is  at  last  being  vindicated 
against  the  malicious  hatred  of  the  Whig  historians. 
*'  I  knelt  ",  wrote  Ruskin  to  Miss  Mitford,  "  beside  the 
stone  which  marks  the  spot  of  Claverhouse's  death- 
wound,  and  prayed  for  more  such  spirits — we  need 
them  now  ".  This  is  the  man  whom  Macaulay  called 
the  "  chief  of  a  Tophet  upon  earth  ".  Even  Scott  was 
obliged  in  "  Old  Mortality  "  to  write  down  to  his 
Presbyterian  public. 

John  Grahamc  of  Claverhouse  was  a  baby  when  Mary 
Oueen  of  Scots'  grandson  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 
He  must  often  have  looked  up  with  boyish  awe  at  one 
of  the  limbs  of  his  great  kinsman,  Montrose,  nailed 
over  the  south  gate  of  Dundee.  "  My  God  ",  Montrose 
had  told  his  enemies,  "  shall  gather  them  ".  To  him 
the  gallows  and  axe  ;  to  Dundee  the  happy  warrior's 
glorious  death  in  the  moment  of  victory.  But  "  loyalty 
is  still  the  same  whether  it  lose  or  win  the  game  ",  and 
the  preux  chevalier  who,  as  he  lay  dying,  said  that  "  it 
was  the  less  matter  for  him  seeing  that  the  day  went 
well  for  his  master  ",  would  as  blithely  have  been  justi- 
fied in  the  Grass  Market  for  the  same  master's  cause. 
James,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  had  asked  him — 
newly  created  Viscount  Dundet — and  Balcarres  how  it 
was  they  were  at  his  side  when  the  whole  world  had 
betaken  itself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  these  were 
descendants  of  kings,  Scottish  gentlemen,  all  of  the 
olden  time.  And  James — whom  we  mostly  think  of  in 
his  weakness  and  folly — was  not  only  their  hereditary 
Sovereign  but  the  hero  of  Lowestoft,  and  the  man  of 
whom  T  urenne  affirmed  th;it  if  ever  man  was  born 
without  fear  it  was  he.  "  Were  I  to  conquer  the 
world  ",-hc  said,  "  I  would  choose  the  Duke  of  York 
If)  command  my  army  ".  Yet  it  was  an  age  of  self- 
seeking  and  disillusionment.  Moreover,  whereas  Mont- 
rose was  a  quixotic  idealist  and  poet,  "  living  ",  savs 
Burnet,  "  as  in  a  romance  ",  Dundee  was  not  a  Bayard 
or  paladin,  but  only  a  soldier  of  austere  honour  and 
fastidious  fidelity  ,  rctji  cut,  balani  cd  and  self-<  ontrolled, 
shrewd  in  councjl  and  of  a  diplomatic  statesmanship, 
which  never,  however,  sat  on  the  fence. 

But  it  has  a  mediaeval,  almost  an  Homeric,  ring  when, 
"having  cantered  out  of  whiggamorc  Edinburgh  with 
fift]  horsemen,  and  having  ridden  north  l>v  muir  and 
mofhl  and  bog,  by  den  and  knowe  and  glen,  he  has  sent 
out  among  the  mountains  the  ancient  Fief)  Cross,  and 
ihe  cfarismen,  with  the  wild  music  of  their  pipes,  come 
thronging  from  Badenoch,  Atholl  and  Mar.  from  the 
Western  isles  and  the  northern  mists.  There  are  the 
Cameron-,  under  LOchiel  fin  armour  and  gold  I.k  c. 
Wood-red  plumes  streaming  from  his  helmet  1.  and 

Clendessarv  bearing  .1  ruddy  banner.  There  .ire  the  ,,r 
-and  azure  of  Stuart  -.1  Appin,  and  on  a  "  Iteming  steed, 


his  cloak  shining  with  gold",  Black  Alastair  of  Glen- 
garry. Next  gigantic  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  "much 
loved  by  his  neighbours  ",  and  without  presage  of  the 
treacherous  fate  destined  for  him  and  his  children  of  the 
Glen  of  Weeping.  Also  another  Macdonald,  the  free- 
booting  Keppoch,  to  whom  Dundee  gave  the  choice  of 
honesty  or  dismissal.  There  come  also  Macneill  of 
Barra,  tallest  of  his  tall  clan,  Macmartin,  who  "  could 
uproot  the  old  ash-tree  ",  Raasay,  Fraser,  Macalester, 
Grant,  fortisque  Gyas  fortisque  Cloanthus.  A  little 
later  arrive  Clanranald,  who  lived  to  give  his  life  at 
Sheriffmuir ;  Glengarry  and  that  young  son,  "of  the 
blue  eyes  ",  who  fell  at  Killiecrankic  after  slaying 
eighteen  foemen  ;  the  two  Macleans — Sir  John,  a  youth 
of  high  accomplishments,  courtliness  and  beauty — and 
others  of  whom  the  standard-bearing  seanachie  sings. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  rode  in  shining  gilded  armour,  some 
were  only  plaided,  while  the  clansmen  depended  less  on 
their  flintlocks  than  on  claymore,  axe,  javelin  and  club, 
the  barefooted  and  skin-clad  Macleods  even  carrying 
bows  and  arrows.  Killiecrankie  must  be  the  last  battle 
in  which  British  bowmen  took  part.  It  is  the  military- 
aspect  of  Dundee's  career  to  which  Mr.  Barrington  has 
devoted  special  and  expert  attention. 

"  The  ever-accursed  and  damnable  Bluidy  Claver'sc  ", 
whose  black  horse  was  a  gilt  from  the  Arch-fiend,  has 
got,  of  course,  the  reputation  of  a  cruel  hunter  of 
innocent  saints  from  his  earlier  repressive  measures 
against  the  Covenanters.  The  Covenanters  are  now 
known  to  have  been  not  quite  the  harmless  victims  of 
intolerance  which  Whig  legend  has  represented,  and 
Macaulav's  partisan  following  of  the  credulous  and 
superstitious  Wodrow  is  not  scientific  or  honest  history. 
Take  the  case  of  John  Brown,  the  "  Christian  carrier  ", 
round  which  so  much  sentimental  myth  has  grown. 
Mr.  Barrington  shows  that  the  picturesque  and  highly- 
coloured  story,  as  given  by  Macaulay,  Ian  Maclaren 
and  others,  is  a  pure  invention.  The  facts  are  that, 
ammunition  and  treasonable  papers  having  been  found 
in  Brown's  house,  who  was  known  as  a  truculent  rebel, 
he  was  pursued  and  caught.  Being  proffered  tin' 
Abjuration  and  offered  his  life  on  condition  of  not 
again  taking  arms  against  the  King,  Brown  refused, 
saying  that  he  knew  no  king.  Whereupon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Claverhouse  ordered 
him  to  military  execution.  "  I  am  as  sorry  to  sec  a 
man  die  ",  he  said  another  time,  "  even  a  W  hig,  as 
one  of  themselves.  Hut  when  one  dies  justly  for  his 
own  faults,  and  may  save  a  hundred  to  fall  in  the  like, 
I  have  no  scruple".  Mr.  Barrington  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  his  mercifulness,  care  of  life,  and 
generosity  to  enemies.  Of  course  he  was  a  resolute 
soldier  in  a  rough  age,  but  these  Habakkuk  Muckle- 
wraths  were  violent  revolutionaries  and  virulent  fire- 
brands. The  Cameronians  had  declared  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  slay  all  persons  not  in  a  State  of  grace,  and 
especially  to  root  out  the  House  of  Jeroboam  and 
Satan's  vicegerent,  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  as 
well  as  all  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Under  "  Renwick's 
proclamation  ",  alfixed  to  a  number  of  mercat  crosses 
and  kirk  doors,  the  <-onventi<  lists,  who  had  murdered 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  set  Up  mod;  courts  of  jtistii  1  , 
which  condemned  their  enemies  to  death.  The  most 
chicken-hearted  Government  could  not  stand  this. 
Liberal  writers  have  little  or  nothing  to  s;iv  about  the 

Presbyterian  atrocities  and  treachery  at  Phi]iphaugh — 

"  no  quarter  to  Babel's  brats  " — or  of  Ma<  kav  sending 

prisoners  to  Edinburgh  for  torture.  01  of  Jacobite 

prisoners  being  sold  into  slavery  after  Culloden,  as 

Cromwell,  who  massacred  a  hundred  Irish  women  after 
Naseby,  had  sold  his  prisoners  ;i  1  cnturj  before*  We 

have  all  been  brought  up  on  garbled  hish.iv,  and  one 

of  the  most  slandered  names  is  that  ol  the  tingle- 
minded  loyalist,  of  ''high,  proud  and  peremptory 

spirit  ",  with  whOSC  herpic  death  Fll   the  BgC  pi  loitv 

the  kingdom  ol  Scotland  came  practicallj  to  do  end. 

"  I  have  toiled  for  honour  ",  he  told  Menteith.  '  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  love,  nor  am  other  folly,  In  alter 
my  loyalty."  Indeed,  he  was  «  ailed  away  on  duty 
from  bis  wedding-feast  Of  nn  extraordinary  personal 

beauty,  as  the  portraits  in  this  book  show,  "bonny" 
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Dundee  was  unspotted  by  modish  viocsand  uncntan^lcd 
oven  with  Cavalier  gallantries.     When   be  unfurled 
the  King's  standard  on  a  green  hillock  outside  Dundee, 
his  young  bride,  holding  their  babe  in  her  arms,  waved 
him  adieu,  and  to  her  his  heart  was  true.    But,  gays 
his    Latin    epitaph,    he   was   "more  ardent   for  his 
country's  weal  than  for  his  own  happiness  ".  Dundee's 
jguccess  as  a  leader  was  due  to  the  same  unselfish  sim- 
plicity.   A  generous  opponent  says  of  him  :  "If  any- 
thing good  was  brought  to  him  to  eat,  he  sent  it  to  a 
fainf  or  sick  soldier.    If  a  soldier  was  weary,  he  offered 
to  carry  his  arms.    To  keep  those  who  were  with  him 
from  sinking  under  their  fatigue,  he  walked  on  foot 
w  ith  the  clansmen.    He  amused  them  with  jokes  ;  he 
flattered  them  by  a  knowledge  of  their  genealogies; 
he  animated  them  by  a  recital  of'  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  the  verses  of  their  bards.    It  w  as  one 
of  his  maxims  that  no  general  should  fight  with  an 
irregular  army  unless  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
man  he  commanded  ".     Despite  the  entreaties  of  his 
ollicers  he  insisted  on  charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
though  victory  could  effect  little  if  he  were  no  more. 
There  was  no  need,  said  William,  to  send  another 
army  to  retrieve  Mackay's  crushing  defeat.    The  war 
was  over.    For  Dundee  was  dead,  and  the  pibroch  was 
wailing  among  the  hills. 


NOVELS. 

I  The  Shrine  of  Sebekh."  By  Ignatius  Phayre.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.  6s. 

Young  America  sitting  under  the  flowery  sinjib  tree 
and   asking   for   fierce   dreams  of   Oriental  passion 
presents  a  picture  which  must  provoke  either  mirth  or 
tears.     With  this  preposterous  idea  Mr.  Phayre  asks  us 
to  bear  patiently.      In  the  beginning  there  was  some 
promise  of  good  things.    America  in  the  making,  as 
represented  by  the  rise  of  Shawnee  City  and  Mowbray 
the  Oil  King,  suggested  material  for  an  epic  to  which 
some  crude  grandeur  might  belong,  and  though  "  purple 
phrases  ",  as  the  author  terms  them,  were  rather  too 
frequent,  the  subject  itself  suggested  the  impossibility 
of  restraint.      It  was  coarse  writing,  but  its  bravado 
came  near  to  being  bravery  ;  once  or  tw  ice  there  was  a 
touch  of  true  poetry.     Hut  all  this  was  soon  done  with, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  only  with 
the  Oil  King's  daughter,  and,  as  heredity  seems  to  play 
no  part  in  her  character,  the  earlier  chapters  are  no 
more  than  essays  in  descriptive  writing,  serving  only  to 
make  a  long  story  longer.     Between  Agatha  and  her 
father  no  connecting  link  can  be  found  ;  he  was  a  primi- 
tive fighter  and  founder  of  families,  whilst  she  can  only 
be  thought  of  as  a  specimen  of  some   house  whose 
members  vary  between  lunacy  and  eccentric  genius. 
The  girl,  whom  one  man  calls  Madonna  and  another 
Aphrodite,  marries  an  English  country  squire  and  deserts 
him  for  a  French  poet  of  the  Satanic  school,  and  we 
are  given  the  tale  of  her  two  loves  in  language  wherein 
sickly  sweetness  is  broken  only  by  passages  of  passion 
belonging  to  the  pyrotechnic  rather  than  the  volcanic- 
order.    No  sane  person  can  be  moved  by  reading  that 
"  Agatha  raised  her  mouth  to  his,  swaying  and  fainting 
like  a  heliacal  star  ravaged  by  the  sun's  blaze  ",  but 
we  quite  understand  why  the  author  changed  the  scene 
of  these  exotic  adventures  from  America  and  England 
to  the  East.     His  attempts  at  an  Oriental  setting  are, 
however,    unhappy,    and    convey    a    suggestion  of 
Lawrence  Hope  diluted  with  eau  sueree,  a  mixture  which 
we  find  as  wearisome  as  anything   which  Mr.  Karl 
Baedeker  could  give  us,  and  far  less  precise.    If  the 
author's  object  has  been  to  startle  the  good  bourgeois 
he  should  have  been  less  verbose,  for  even  the  most 
purple  phrases  are  liable  to  be  lost  in  six  hundred  pages 

"The  Errors  of  the  Comedy."    By  Stephen  Foreman 
London:  Cope  and  Fenwick.    1911.  6s. 

There  are  no  other  novels  recorded  on  the  title-page 
to  the  credit  of  this  author,  and  we  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  treating  Mr.  Foreman  as  a  beginner;  but. 
we  may  add.  a  beginner  of  whom  we  expect  more  work 


and  better  work  hereafter.    His  story  reveals  the  most 
common  faults  of  the  new  author,  and  many  uncommon 
merits  ;  it  is  curiously  enthralling,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  irritatingly  loose  in  construction  on   the  other. 
Nearly  every  character  is  more  or  less  eccentric;  and 
as  the  plot  turns  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  boy  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  a  lady  who  married  successively  two 
men,  each  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  already  married 
to  someone  else,  the  twists  of  the  tale  are  at  least  as 
difficult  to  follow  as  those  of  the  play  from  which  Mr. 
Foreman   has  contorted   his   title.      We   were  most 
pleasantly  engaged  by  the  characters  of  Bolovey  and 
his  wife  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  were  made  so  prominent  there,  as  they  are 
doomed  to  retire  to  the  background.    Setting  aside  a 
tendency  to  caricature  or  farcing,  the  village  characters 
are  all  good  and  lively,  though  we  could  have  spared 
some  of  the  "  King  Solomon  "  misappropriations  of 
old  Dold.     Mr.  Foreman  should  also  curb  his  tendency 
to  recording  long  conversations,  and  in  general  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  his  style.     None  the  less,  we  congratu- 
late him  on  that  backbone,  and  shall  await  developments 
with  curiosity. 

SHORTER  NOTICES. 


Post-Victorian  Music. 
1911.    38.  6d.  net. 


By  C.  L,  Graves.    London :  Macmillan 


This  is  rather  a  formidable  title  for  an  interesting  and. 
amusing  collection  of  brief  ephemeral  papers  on  some  of  the- 
musical  doings  of  the  last  ten  years.  Underlying  purpose 
there  is  none,  and  the  connecting  thread  is  of  the  slightest — 
often,  indeed,  none  is  there  at  all.  Still,  a  title  had  to  be 
found,  we  suppose ;  and  it  is  daily  growing  harder  to  find 
effective  and  catching  titles.  The  essays,  or  essay-ettes, 
are  in  themselves,  we  say,  interesting,  the  main  fault  being 
one  of  proportion.  This  may  be  due  to  the  pieces  being 
written  for  a  weekly  paper,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
corrected  by  more  leisurely  revision.  To  give  an  example 
of  this  defect,  the  late  Mr.  Jaeger  was  undoubtedly 
to  his  friends  a  figure,  a  personality ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
lovable  enthusiastic,  and  really  an  able  man.  But 
is  he,  in  a  serious  book  on  music,  to  be  dealt  with  as  being 
as  important  as  Richard  Strauss?  Minor  deceased 
singers — all  singers  are  minor  ten  minutes  after  death — are 
deliberately  considered,  and  judgment  pronounced  as  though 
a  Beethoven  or  a  Wagner  had  passed  away.  The  mere  fact 
that  Mr.  Graves  recognises  their  rightful  place  in  history 
does  not  really  mend  matters;  the  prevailing  tone  of  his 
articles  never  alters,  and  only  readers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  people  discussed,  big  or  little,  would 
know  that  he  sees  any  difference  between  them.  However, 
his  book  forms  agreeable  reading,  and  many  of  his  criticisms- 
are  acute,  and  make  one  think.  In  spite  of  defects  it  may- 
be heartily  commended. 

"  In  Purcell's  Time."  By  Percy  A.  Scholes.  "  Singing  in  Schools.'' 
By  Arthur  Somervell.  London:  Hoie  Music  Study  Union. 
1912.    3d.  each. 

It  is  seldom  we  have  come  across  two  pamphlets  so  little 
worth  reading  as  these ;  and  we  should  scarcely  notice  them 
were  they  not  issued  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  first  is  barren,  wretchedly  written  and  hard  to  read; 
and  most  elementary  school  boys  are  masters  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contains.  Only  an  Academic  music  teacher  would 
imagine  he  was  communicating  anything  fresh  to  the  world  in 
so  inept,  pointless,  colourless,  and — for  the  purposes  of  -  a 

(Continued  on  page  120.) 
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Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Ulandi,  Aicemion,  and  St.  Helena. 


Steamer* 


•  SAXON  ~.  ~. 7. 
i  DOVER  CASTLE 

•  KINFAUNS  CASTLE 
1  OAKTH  CASTLE  .. 


Service 

London 

Roy:il  Mail 
Intermediate 

Koy.il  Mail 
1  nlerrn*-<liate 

Jan.  36 
Feb.  » 

Jan.  17 
Jan.  17 

Krt,.  I 
!■>!..  |_ 


•  Via  Madeira.         I  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  l.a»  Palman,  Attention,  and  St.  Helena 
DoMid  Currie  and  Co.,  Manager.,  3  and  4  Fcnchnrch  Street,  E.C 
Agencie»— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  ao  Cock.pur  Street,  B.W.,  and  Ihov  Cu 
■  j  Cocktpur  1  ' 


Wett  End 
juk  and  Son, 


et.  S.W. 


NOTICE. 

Tie  Term,  of  Suburiftion  to  the  SA  TUKDA  Y  RE  VIEW  art . 
Unitnl  Kingdom. 

C  '•  * 

-  I  8  3  _ 
_     o  14    I  — 

,.071  - 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  iheuld  he  croised  attrt  m<vle  payal'le  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Ofi.a,  10  JCbft  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  Lomicn,  W.C. 

IK) 


One  Year  _ 
Half  Year  M 
Quarter  Year 


AhroaA. 

£*><*> 
1  10  4 

o  15  1 
o    7  7 
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musical  student — positvely  valueless  commonplaces.  One 
statement,  however,  has  tin-  merit  of  freshness,  that  a  direcl 
descendant  <>f  Henry  Purcell  the  composer  now  Jives  in 
I,o!ii|i>ii.  It  i-.  ;i  |>it,\  this  1- not  true:  no  descendants,  direct 
or  indirect,  are  now  alive.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  Mr. 
Scholes'  failure  to  get  a  reply  to  his  "  polite  letter  of 
inquiry ".  Mr.  Somervell's  leaflet  is  even  more  self-im- 
portant.  To  hold  the  post  of  "  Inspector  of  Music,  Board  of 
Education,"  is  not  a  guarantee  of  musicianship,  though  Mr 
Somervell  seems  t<>  think  so.  Nor  is  the  possession  of  an 
Oxford  (or,  for  that  matter,  Cambridge)  musical  degree  a 
proof  of  ;<  knowledge  of  musioa]  history.  Perhaps  some 
lienighted  elementary  school-teachers  think  so;  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  for  men  of  Mr.  Somervell's  calibre  and  accom- 
plishments that  they  do.  Hut  if  he  writes  many  pamphlets 
of  this  sort  he  will  explode  himself, 


'English  History  in  English  Postry." 
Marshall.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 


By  C.  H.  Firth.    London  : 


In  an  introductory  essay  on  the  po;'ts  who  have  sung  of 
politics.  Professor  firth  presents  his  hook  to  the  scholar  as 
an  effort  to  atone  for  the  deplorable  custom  of  ending  off 
the  scholar's  history  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  at  latest 
with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Neither  in  Prance 
nor  Germany  does  the  study  of  history  stop  mechanically 
short  of  tin-  present  day.  Neither  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  teachers  for  refusing  to  ground  their  pupils  in 
an  understanding  of  modern  politics  is  really  valid.  Modern 
history  need  not  necessarily  stir  party  feeling;  nor  need 
one  trench  upon  political  and  diplomatic  secrets  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  the  mi  ining  if  important  events,  at  any  rate,  up 
to  the  end  of  Disraeli's  career.  Both  arguments  are  really 
absurd.  The  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  would  new  r  g« 
anywhere  near  political  and  diplomatic  secrets  ;  and.  if  the 
teaehn-  be  a  partisan,  he  could  as  easily  stuff  his  pupils  with 
Radical  doctrine  in  teaching  them  about  Cromwell  as  in 
teaching  them  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  welcome  Professor 
Firth's  volume  of  political  poetry  as  a  protest  against  stop- 
ping short  at  Waterloo.  What  it  proves  best  is  that  good 
poetry  is  often  bad  politics,  and  that  good  politics  is  often 
had  poetry:  also  that  great  poets  have  occasionally  writteto 
venes  which  ar->  neither  good  politics  nor  good  poetry.  The 
line  with  which  the  volume  opens  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  "  0  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  "  as  an  apos- 
trophe to  the  French  Revolution  is  certainly  not  good  ooiitics  ; 
Bnd  Wordsworth  in  his  tone  wrote  better  line-. 


"Kant's   Critique   of  Aesthetic  Judgment." 
Meredith.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 


Bv  James  Creed 
1911.  10s.6d.net 


For  students  of  philosophy  who  .are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Kant's  principles,  and  familiar  with  his  "architectonic 
amusements  ",  Mr.  Meredith  has  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
highest  value  of  that  part  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  Beauty  and  Art.  The  seven 
Introductory  Essays  are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a 
knowledge  of  Kant's  general  philosophy,  of  which  the 
Critique  of  Judgment  is  the  intermediary  between  ths  two 
Critiques  of  Pure  Reason  and  Practical  Reason.  The  notes, 
however,  are  eminently  readable  ;  and  so  much  that  Mr. 
Meredith  gives  in  them  of  his  own,  as  well  as  in  the  essays, 
is  brilliant  and  literary  and  popular  in  the  b(  s  t  sense, 
that  we  almost  regret  that  his  book  is  for  the  philosophical 
student.  Paulsen,  the  well-known  expounder  of  Kant,  has 
said  :  "  It  is  a  permanent  source  of  regret  that  such  fruitful 
thoughts  were  prevented  from  developing  themselves  freely 
by  the  hindrances  imposed  by  a  useless  schematism ".  It 
was  this  part  of  Kant's  work  which  most  attracted  Goethe 
and  Schiller  as  representing  their  views  of  Nature  and  Art  ; 
the  identification  of  beauty  with  the  moral  seems  almost  the 
Source  from  which  Ruskin  drew  inspiration  ;  and  we  think  of 
Wordsworth,  too,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  these  pages, 
rich  with  beautiful  and  noble  thought.  Here  is  a  book  which 
would  delight  any  cultured  reader  if  it  were  not  for 
its  terrible  machinery.  Physical  science  and  biology  and 
psychology  have  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the  non-expert. 
Cannot  "divine  philosophy"  descend  from  the  clouds  with 
treasures  for  the  humble. 

The  Bome  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge  is  a 
new  collection  of  admirable  little  books  written  by  experts, 
which  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  are  issuing  at  a  shilling 
each.  Among  the  volumes  ready  are  "  Parliament  ".  by  Sir 
C.  V.  Ubert  ;  "Canada",  by' Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley:  "The 
History  of  England",  by  A.  F.  Pollard;  and  "Rome",  by 
W  .  Wards  Fowler.  Among  those  to  come  is  "  ( 'onservatism  ". 
by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  The  University  Library,  printed  in 
good  big  type  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  deserves 
support. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  122. 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  uaa  loss  quantity    It  being  mueh  atrongor 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


EVANS' 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

for  Throat  C  \bice,. 

They  restore  full   strength  and  tone  to  the 
voice  in  all  cases  of  over  strain.   For  all  ailments 
of  the  throat  a  most  soothing  curative.  Regu- 
larly used  by  the  most  prominent  Public  Speakers, 
Singers,  Preachers,  Actors,  etc. 
8old  in  1  -  an-J  4  6  boxe.  by  »!1  Chemltti. 
All  genuine  Evans'  Pastilles  are  marked  x-ilu  a  tax. 
Sole  Mamtjacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Fret  lam  pit  on  receipt  o/  fenn  v  postage  and  name 
o/lhi,  paper 


Dr.  J.Collis  Browne's 


Iniiit  on  harlot 

Or.  J.  Collie  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  tee  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and    emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tha 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  GOLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attack*  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Ccnvineine  Medical  Teitimony  with  tuck  Bttii*. 
Of  mil  Cktmittt,  i/o,  4/6. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Kxammatioo  lune  4th.  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships, value  £&o  to  .£20.  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  jCiS  per  annum,  with  preference  /or  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  Of  the  Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  (ree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

II  r  ANTED.— "  SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  1894  to  1897  ;  1903 
\  V      and  1905.     Perfect  or  imperfect.     Offer  to  E.  Georoe  lV 
Sons,  151  Whitechapel  Road,  London. 
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Regular  users  may  prefer 
the  Special  Bath  Mustard, 
one  dozen  cartons  in  tin  box. 


"My  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

-AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


There  is  something  almost  rejuvenating 
in  the  glowing  effect  of  a 


Mustard 


A  hot  bath  to  which  is  added  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so  of 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 


S.H.B.  3207. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Dividend  No.  17. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 


HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Monday,  12th  February,  1912,  of  Dividend 
No.  17(110  %,  i.e.  5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share),  after  surrender  of  Coupon  No.  17,  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  to  the 
Compagnie  Franicaise  de  Banque  et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  to  the 
Banque  Internatonale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  2d.  in 
the  pound. 

AHCoupons  presented  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  et  de  Mines, 
Paris,  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the  London  Office  for  account  of  holders  resident 
in  France,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  is.  2d.  in  the  pound  on  account  of 
French  Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels, 
must  be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory-  Declarations  on  forms  obtainable 
from  the  Company's  London  Office  or  from  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from 
which  such  Coupons  have  been  detached. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  any  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  1 1  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

A.  MOIR, 

London  Office,  No.  I,  London  Wall  Buildings,  E. C,  London  Secretary. 

24th  January,  1912. 



THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS  : 

RUBBER  AS  A  COLLOID. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND  FORWARD 
SALES. 

DIVIDEND     POSSIBILITIES  OF 
SUNQEI  DANQAR. 

REPORTS,   DIVIDENDS,  &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
King-dom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 

Vol.  Ill  of  tho  RUBBER  WORLD,  containing  27  of  X.Y.Z.a 
Estimates,  Now  Ready.  Price  6s.,  post  free  5s  6d.  ; 
Abroad,  post  free  6s. 


The  KUJ5HF.K  WORLD  i»  the  completed  tcc>t<\  of  I'lantation 
awl  Financial  Intornta,  The  Volume*  make  invaluable  reference  books. 


io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  id. 

The  "Sans-Phs"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS.    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIR  M  AITS  ZEE  I  IP. 
HENRY     SOTHERAN     &  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  A'in.<r, 
140  8TRANO,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A.B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  lblt).    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMH  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  siluatcd  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.   Omnibni  meeti  all  train*. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction   Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Hridjrc  Is 
unquestioned.     The    subtleties    of    the    game  arc 
•et  forth  In  tho  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3«.  8d. 

THK  WriST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd., 

10    KING   STREET.    COVENT   GARDEN.  W.C 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

Edited  by  IIALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.     Svo.  10s.  net. 


The   Future  of  England.    By  the 

Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.  Second  Impression.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 


The    Referendum    Among  the 

English.  A  MANUAL  OF  "SUBMISSIONS 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  "  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 

By  SAMUEL  ROBERTSON  HONEY.  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


Ancient    Hunters     and  their 
Modern  Representatives.  By 

\V.  J.  SOLLAS,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  I2s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION.    JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The    Distribution     of  Income. 

BEING  A  STUDY  OF  WHAT  THE  NATIONAL 
WEALTH  IS  AND  OF  HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING    TO    ECONOMIC    WORTH.  By 

WILLIAM  SMART,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  LL.D.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


%*  MacmillatCs  Spring  Announcement  List  post  free 
on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW-ONE  SHILLING  NET 


Another  Great  Poem 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD, 

The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street. 

Contributions  by 
Frederic  Harrison  D.  H.  Lawrence 

George  Moore  Evelyn  Underhill 

John  Galsworthy  Henry  Baerlein 

2  Important  Articles  on  France  &  Turkey. 


THE  BREAKDOWN    OF  TURKEY 

E.  J.  DILLON. 

THE   FRANCE    OF  M.  CAILLAUX 

"  VERAX." 


Portrait  of 

John  Masefield  by  William  Strang, 

A.R.A. 

The  New  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
The  Flea  and  the  Barnacle. 
Play  of  the  Month.  Bcoks  of  the  Month. 

The  English  Review  can  be  obtained  at  the  leading  Booksellers, 
Smith's,  Wyman'?,  and  Willing's   Bookstalls,    or   direct  form 
17-21  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

Bliicher  and  the  Uprising  of  Prussia  against  Napoleon,  1806-1815 

(Ernest  P.  Hendenon).    Putnam.   5s.  net. 
The  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (Edited  by  Roger  Ingpen* 

Vols.  I.  and  II.).    Pitman.    12s.  6(1.  net. 
Indian  Keloids  Series  :  The  Diaries  of  Streynsham  Master,  1675« 

1680  (Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Carnac  Temple.      Vols.  I. 

and  II.).    Murray.    24s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Marie  (H.  Rider  Haggard).    Cassell.  6s. 

The  Shape  of  the  World  (Evelyn  St.  Leger).    Putnam.  6.*. 
Tin-  Spindle  (Elizabeth  Harden);  Chicane  (Oliver  Sandys) ;  Two 

Men  and  a  Governess  (Olivia  Ramsay).    Long.    6s.  net  each. 
Prisoner's  Years  (J.  Clarke).  .  Methuen.  6*. 
The  Children's  Bread  (Maude  Little).      Chatto  and  Windus. 

6s. 

The  Jugglers  (Molly  Elliot  Seawell).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Sceur  Anne  (Octave  Aubry).    Plon-Nourrit.    Paris.    3  jr.  50. 

He  Who  Passed  (M.  L.  G. ).    Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Drunkard  (Guy  Thome)  ;  And  the  Stars  Fought  (Ena  Fitz- 
gerald) ;  A  Comedy  of  Honour  (Guy  Rawlence).  Greening. 
6s.  each. 

History. 

The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  (William  C.  Braithwaite).  Macmil- 
lan.    12s.  net. 

Old    Irish    Life    (I.    M.    Callwell).    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 

10  s.  net. 

Chile  :  An  Account  of  Its  Wealth  and  Progress  (Julio  Perez 
Canto)  ;  Alberta  (Leo  Thwaite).    Routledge.    1*.  net. 

The  Counties  of  England  (P.  H.  Ditchfield).  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Allen.    21.?.  net. 

Romanesque  Architecture  in  France  (Dr.  Julius  Baum).  Heine- 
mann.   25.?.  net. 

Law. 

The  Distinctions  and  Anomalies  arising  out  of  the  Equitable 
Doctrine  of  the  Legal  Estate  (R.  M.  P.  Willoughby).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    6.?.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Jungle  Folk  :  Indian  Natural  History  Sketches  (Douglas  Dewar). 
Lane.    10?.  6d.  net. 

Sport  in  Vancouver  and  Newfoundland  (Sir  John  Rogers).  Chap- 
man and  Hall.    7a.  6d.  net. 

Wonders  of  Plant  Life  (S.  Leonard  Bastin).  Cassell.  3-s.  6d. 
net. 

Reference  Books. 
The  Musical'  Directory,  Annual  and  Almanack,  1912.  Rudall 

Carte.    3.?.  net. 
Who's  Who  in  Science,  1912.    Churchill.    6*.  net. 

RPRINT. 

The  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England  (Edwin  Cannan).  King. 

3?.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Great  Star  Map  (H.  H.  Turner).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Heredity  and  Society  (William  Cecil  Dampier  Whetham).  Long- 
mans, Green.    6s.  net. 

The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value  (B.  Bosanquet). 
Macmillan.    10s.  net. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Research  Laboratories 
at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  Khartoum.  Vol.  B. 
(Andrew  Balfour).    Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.    18s.  net. 

Theology. 

Greece  and  Babylon  (Lewis  R.  Farnell).      Edinburgh  :  Clark. 

7«.  6d. 

Hours  of  Insight  and  other  Sermons  (Right  Rev.  William  Collins). 

Murray.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Novum    festamentum    Latine    (Henricus    Julianus  White). 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Prees.    2s.  net. 
Through   Evolution  to  the   Living  God  (Rev.   J.   R.  Cohu). 

Oxford  :  Parker.   3s.  6'/.  net. 

Travel. 

About  Algeria  (Charles  Thomas-Stanford).  Lane. 
Recherches  sur  les  Musulmans  Chinois  (S.  Blocket).      Paris  : 
Leroux. 

My  Adventures  among  South  Sea  Cannibals  (Douglae  Rannie). 

Seeley,  Service  Co.    16#.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Chime  of  All  Hallows  (L'Esperance).    Kegan  Paul. 
Miscellaneous. 

Beneath  the  Cloak  of  England's  Respectability  (James  K.  Swin- 
burne).   Skeffington.    2s.  net. 

Couch  Fires  and  Primrose  Ways  (H.  B.  Marriot  Watson).  Kegan 
Paul.    5s.  net. 

History  of  Inland  Transport  and  Communication  in  England,  A 

(Edwin  A.  Pratt).    Kegan  Paul.    6*.  net. 
Home  University  Library  : — Landmarks  in  French  Literature 

(G.  L.  Strachey  1  ;  Canada  (A.  G.  Bradley);  The  Problem* 

of  Philosophy  (Bertrand  Russell)  ;  Rome  ( W.  Warde  Fowler) ; 

Peoples  and  Problems  of  India  (Sir  T.  W.  HolderneM)  ; 

Architecture    (W.    R.    Lethabv) ;  Climate    and  Weather 

(H.  N.  Dickson):  The  History  of  England  (A.  F.  Pollard); 

Anthropology  iR.  R.  Marett)  j  The  School  (J.  J.  Findlay); 

Williams  and  Norgate.    Is.  net  each. 
How  to  Write  for  the  Papers  (Albert  E.  Bull).    Pearson.    2s.  6d, 

net. 
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Mr.  Heinemann's  NEW  Books 


ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE 

IN  FRANCE.  Edited  by  Dr.  JULIUS  BAUM.  With  over 
250  Full-page  Illustrations.    410.  25s.  net. 

BAROQUE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 

SCULPTURE  IN  ITALY.  Edited  by  CORRADO  RICCI. 
4to.    With  over  250  Full-page  Plates.    25s.  net. 

THE   MODERN  PARISIENNE. 

By  OCTAVE  UZANNE.  Introduction  by  Baroness  Von 
Hltten.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 


By  CHAS.  MERCIER,  M.D. 


A  NEW  LOGIC. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 
"  Clearly  and  cleverly  reasoned  always  ;  should  prove  profitable  reading  to 
students  of  philosophy  who  find  the  academic  books  of  this  subject  cumbrous  with 
authority." — Scotsman. 

MOVING    PICTURES.     By  F.  A.  TALBOT. 

With  96  pages  of  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

"  Just  the  book  for  those  who  are  interested  and  amused  by  the  moving  picture 
and  wish  to  know  something  of  its  history  and  to  learn  how  it  is  made." 

Morning  Post. 

A  comprehensive  exposition  of  a  fascinating  subject."— Westminster  Gazette, 


IMPORTANT  RECENT  BOOKS 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON  and  AFTER 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.    (3rd  Imp.)    Royal  8vo.  16s.  net. 
Viscount  Milner  in  the  Times:— "  The  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  than  a 
biography  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy.    The  author  ranges  widely  and  boldly  over 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  politics  .  .  .  presented  in  a  more  complete  form,  or  with 
greater  candour,  than  by  any  previous  writer." 

IN  NORTHERN  MISTS. 

By  Dr.  F.  NANSEN,  G.C.V.O.,  &c.    With  Maps,  Plans,  &c 

2  vols,  crown  4to.  303.  net. 
"  A  work  at  once  of  deep  interest  and  lasting  value."— Daily  Telegraph. 
"A  work  of  engrossing  interest."— Scotsman. 

Through  TRACKLESS  LABRADOR 

By  H.  HESKETH  PRICHARD.  Illustrated.  Crown  4to. 
15s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Heiketb  Prichard  knows  the  country  intimately.  .  .  .  Will  at  once  take 
iti  place  among  the  standard  authorities  on  Labrador."—  British  Weekly. 


By  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 


THE  WAR  GOD. 

Small  demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  great  play."— Jas.  Douglas.         "  A  noble  piece  of  Art.  — Wm.  Archer. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

By  E.  GORDON  CRAIG.    Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

''  Mr.  Craig  cannot  be  read  without  respect  and  pleasure ;  he  is  such  an 
enthusiast  for  the  theatre,  so  full  of  ideas,  so  charmingly  provoking." 

Evening  Standard. 

THE  GREAT  ENGRAVERS 

Artistic  Reproductions  of  their  Principal  Works. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  M.  HIND.     2s   6d.  net  each. 
'     DURM.  MANTEUNA.        (3)  J.  R.  SMITH. 

WATTE  AO,  ■    OOTA.  (6)  TAV  STCE, 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE  and  A.  E.  REVEIRS-HOPKIN&  Illustrated. 
Each  28.  6d.  net. 


TUDOR  TO  STUART. 


QUEEN  ANNE. 


NEW  and  RECENT  6s.  NOVELS 
HE  WHO  PASSED  (To  M.  L.  G 
THE  PRISON  WITHOUT  A  WALL 

(Jan.  30)  Ralph  Straus 

MAIDS'  MONEY  II  h 

LAURA  1 
The  REWARD  of  VIRTUE  I    ,  , 

A  LIKELY  STORY  W  1   Dt  M  i 

JUGGERNAUT  I    I  Bj 

ZULEIKA  DOBSON  M 
THE  PILGRIM  K  AM  ANITA 
TheSECRET  GARDEN  M 

(Illustrated  in  ColotU,    2nd  Imp.) 

THE  DOP  DOCTOR    ,     1  hard  Dl 

WM.  HEINE  MANN,  21   BEDFORD  STRE        W  C. 


Best  New  Books. 


JAMES  HUTCHISON  STIRLING: 

His  Life  and  Work. 

By  AMELIA  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  M.A.  With  a 
Preface  by  Lord  Haldane,  and  8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  ios.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

This  book  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  distinguished 
Hegelian  philosopher.  In  the  second  place,  although  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an 
exposition  of  his  philosophy,  the  book  mav  not  unfairly  claim  to  afford,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  an  introduction  to  it,  since  it  indicates,  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  technical  expression,  Stirling's  general  philosophical  position.  An 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  constituted  by  the  letters— some  by  Stirling 
himself,  others  by  such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Emerson — which,  sometimes  entire  and 
sometimes  in  extracts,  are  worked  into  the  narrative  in  chronological  order.  There 
is  much  about  Stirling's  intercourse  with  Carlyle. 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

A  Study  in  National  Psychology.  Vol.  2: 
The  Harvesting  of  a  Nation. 

By  A.  MAURICE  LOW.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

[Inland postage  $d. 
This  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  the  present  day. 

"Mr.  Low  has  given  us  a  clear-sighted  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
American  people,  from  which  the  general  reader  will  carry  away  a  much  more 
truthful  idea  than  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  most  writers  on  the  subject."—  Times. 

TREKKING  THE  GREAT  THIRST. 

Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Kalahari  Desert. 

By  Lieut.  ARNOLD  W.  HODSON.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  RALPH  WILLIAMS,  K.C.M.G.,  and  a  Preface  by 
F.  C.  SELOUS.  With  4  Maps  and  48  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland  Postage  $d. 

"  Full  of  fascination.  The  book  deals  with  the  hitherto  little  explored  Kalahari 
Desert,  and  marvellous  are  the  adventures  and  thrilling  the  encounters  with  big 
game  which  Lieutenant  Hodson  relates." — Gentlewoman. 

SEA  fisheries: 

Their  Treasures  and  Toilers. 

By  MARCEL  HERUBEL.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.  net. 

[Inland  Postage  $d. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  book  of  real  interest  and  value,  which  should  take  its 
place  as  a  standard  work.  The  scope  of  the  book  may  be  judged  from  the  titles  of 
a  few  of  the  chapters,  taken  at  random:  Edible  Species:  Fishing  Grounds', 
Fishery  Laws  ;  Problems  (of  nourishment,  destruction,  and  reproduction)  :  Fishery 
Ports  :  Boats  and  Engines  :  Fishermen  ;  Profits  :  Markets,  Home  and  Foreign  : 
etc.  One  half  of  the  book  deals  with  fish,  their  habits,  their  great  breeding  and 
feeding  grounds,  and  the  scientific  problems  which  affect  the  industry:  the  second 
half  deaU  w  ith  the  taking  of  fish  and  with  those  who  take  them. 

THE  SUSSEX  COAST. 

By  IAN  C.  HANNAH,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Eastern  Asia:  a 
History."  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  6s.  net.  [Inland  Postage  $d. 

A  new  volume  in  "  The  County  Coast  "  Series. 

"  Surely  there  has  never  been  offered  to  the  public  a  racier,  more  bright  and 
interesting,  more  fascinating  volume  about  Sussex  past  and  present.  Mr.  Hannah 
has  the  rare  power  of  digging  out  a  human  document  from  the  dim  past,  and 
making  it  live  again,  dramatically."— Sussex  Daily  Ne-.is. 

THE  WATERS  OF  BITTERNESS. 

(A  Hay  in  Three  Acts)  and  THE  CLODHOFPER  (an  incredible 
Comedy).  By  S.  M.  FOX.  In  one  vol.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net.  [In/and  postage  3d. 

A  new  volume  in  "  The  Plays  of  To-day  and  To-morrow  "  Scries. 


Four  Good  Novels. 
1.    THE  WAY  OF  AN  EAGLE. 


By  E.  M.  DELL.    Third  Impression.  6s. 


[J'ost  free. 


"  Mils  \)t\i  hat  found  a  fresh  and  interesting  utory  to  tell.  .  .  .  Nick  Ruti  liffe 
(the  hero)  i«  one  of  the  belt.  He  ii  a  creation,  and  ptomiiet  to  live  in  one't 
memory."—  Dundee  Advertiser. 

2.  YOUNG  BECK. 

By  II  McDONNELL  BODKIN,  K.C,  Author  of  "The 
(Juest*  of  Paul  Beck,"  &c.    6s.  [  Pest  free. 

Far  and  away  the  inoit  1en1ation.1l  of  Mr.  Ilodkin'i  thrilling  detective  ttoriet. 

3.  CAPTAIN  QUADRING. 

By  WILLIAM  HAY,  Author  of  "  Herridge  of  Kcalily  Swamp." 
6».  \/'o\t  /re,-. 

"  Thii  i«  an  enrrllent  novel."—  Country  t.'/e. 

"The  writing  throughout  is  es<  eptiotialfy  vigorous,  th.  character  dra«  ing  i> 
clear  and  forcible,  and  the  initreil  is  maintained  from  the  6nt  pagt  10  lh#  tail." 

The  SttUHUH 

4.  WHAT  DIANTHA  DID. 


By  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN.    4-  <>d.  net. 


A  novel  on  urv  nnvenlional  li 
noveltof  Mr.  H.  O.  Wells. 


nbling 
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AT  AM.  HOOKNKM.KKS. 

T.  FI8HER   UNWIN,  1  Adclphl  Terrace,  London. 
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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     FEBRUARY,  1012. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE.    l!v  Curio. 

IS  A  TORY  RKY1VAI,  POSSIBI.K  '.'    l!y  Arthur  A.  Raumann. 
FRENCH  "  PATRIOTS "  AND  ENGLISH  "  LIBERALS*"    Hy  Laurence 
Ji:rrold. 

STRIKES.   ByG.  .  

rHE     NAVAL    AND    ECONOMIC     TRIUMPH     OF    THE  DREAD 

NOUGHT  POLICY,  1905. is.    liy  ExcuiirroR. 
PRINCE  PROLETARIAT.    By  Waltir  Sichel. 
CAN/ONE  :  OF  ANGELS.    Ry  Ezra  Pound. 
VAGUF.  THOUGHTS  ON  ART.    Hy  John  Galsworthy. 
THE  FATE  OF  PERSIA.    By  RonBRT  Maciiray. 

THE  CORONATION  CONCESSIONS  IN   INDIA.      Ry  Sir  J.  D.  Rees 
K.C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAISRINA  I  E.    Hy  David  Si  eho. 

THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  MEN.    Ry  Patrick  H.  W.  Ross. 

THE  INTERNAL  SITUATION   IN    TURKEY  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 

THE   WAR  UPON  IT.    Ry  II.  Chari.es  Woods. 
SAID  PASHA.    Hy  H. 

DIANA  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS.    I!v  F.  (',.  Ai  i.ai.o. 

COLOUR    MEANINGS     OF    SOME    BRITISH    RIRDS    AND  QUAD 

RUPF.DS.    Rv  Philip  Ovi  er. 
ASPECTS    OF    THE    RELIGIOUS    QUESTION    IN    IRELAND.  Ry 

Sydney  Brooks. 

LONDON:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  MONDAY.  January  29,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS,  in  Line,  Mezzotint,  and  Stipple  (framed 
and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  a  portion  of  the  [Collection  of  the  late  Lieut-Col. 
H.  S.  HOME  DRUMMOND,'  of  Hlair  Drummond,  including  many  interesting 
Stuart  Portraits — French  Line  Portraits  by  R.  Nanteuil,  and  others,  mostly  fine 
early  impressions— also  other  Properties,  comprising  Portraits,  Sporting  and 
Fancy  Subjects,  many  in  Colours,  by  well-known  engravers — Water-colour 
Sketches  by  W.  Hlake,  Etchings  and  Woodcuts  by  Old  Masters,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

HERBALS,  NATURAL  HISTORY   ROOKS  AND  EARLY  EDITIONS 
OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,    the   Property  of  the  late 
J.   F.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  January  30,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  REMAINING  PORTION  of  THE  LIBRARY  of  the  late  JOSEPH 
FRANK  PAYNE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Hon.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Emeritus  Harveian  Professor, 
Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  late  President  of  the  Pathological, 
Epidemiological  and  Dermatological  Societies,  comprising  his  Collection  of  Rare 
Herbals  and  other  Natural  History  Books — a  Series  of  the  First  and  Later 
Editions  of  John  Milton's  Writings  and  Miltoniana— and  Old  and  Modern  Books  in 
General  Literature. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  CONTINENTAL  COINS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  31,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  the  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND 
CONTINENTAL  COINS,  &c,  the  Property  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  H.  S.  HOME 
DRUMMOND,  of  Rlair  Drummond ;  a  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 
NORLES  OF  EDWARD  III.  from  the  East  Raynham  Find,  sold  by  order  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury;  a  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
COINS,  the  Property  of  a  LADY;  a  NUMISMATIC  LIRRARY  and  a  small 
Collection  of  Coins,  the  Property  of  the  late  WARWICK  WROTH,  Esq.,  formerly 
Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum — Other  Miscellaneous  Properties, 
comprising  Coins,  Cabinets,  Numismatic  Rooks,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King:  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W 


The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HI  LAI  RE  BELLOC. 

Contents  of  No.  32,  Thursday,  January  25th,  1912, 

Rival  Foreign  Policies. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Another  Trust. 
The  Army.  III. 

An  Ot-en  Letter  to  a  Citizen  of  Belfast.    By  Junius. 
We  beg  to  Announce.  II. 

Ballades  Urbanf.  No.  XXXII.    A  Ballade  of  Reasonable 

Protest.    By  C.  C. 
Wonder  and  the  Wooden  Post.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Edwin  Drood.    II.    The  External  Evidence. 
V.k  Li br is.    By  Thomas  Seccombe.  t 
John  Henry  Newman. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office:   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


Amalgamated  Properties  of  Rhodesia. 


THE  CHAIRMAN'S  INVESTIGATION. 


I  in  Second  Annual  Ordinary  General  Mooting  of  shareholders  in  the 
A imalgomatcd  Proportion  of  Ithodosin,  Limited,  was  hold  on  Thursday, 
Mr.  (1.  II.  Uonnard  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  explained  that 
in  the  early  jmrt  of  November  of  last  year  he  wa*  invited  to  join  the 
Hoard,  and  agreed  subject  to  being  permitted  to  look  fully  into  its 
affair*.  Ho  joined  the  Hoard  ill  December,  and  was  invited  to  become 
(  haii-man  of  the  Company,  but  doelined  until  after  the  holding  of  the 
present  meeting.  He  wna  afterwards  instrumental  in  inducing  Mr. 
Arthur  Dickinson,  a  mining  engineer  of  considerable  repute,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  to 
join  the  Board,  and  he  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Diekinson's  services  as  a 
direetor  would  bo  of  great  benefit  to  the  Company.  Dealing  with  the 
financial  position  of  the  G'onvpany  at  tho  present  time,  to  whieh  he 
attached  great  imjxirtancc,  he  said  that  tho  item  of  shares  to  be  allotted 
as  fully  paid  for  assets  purehased— namely,  £221,252— had  sfnee  boon 
allotted  as  purchaso  consideration  for  assets  set  out  in  the  report. 
On  the  other  side  of  tho  account  the  Company  possessed  shares  and 
debenture!  in  other  companies  which,  at  June  30,  1911,  wore  quoted  at 
the  market  value  of  .£319,726.  These  had  previously  stood  in  the  books 
of  the  Company  at  £498,470,  being  a  difference  of  £178,743,  which  was 
written  off  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The  profit  and  loss  account 
contained  an  item  of  "  balance  as  per  profit  and  loss  aoeount  for 
current  year  £193,446,"  and  was  represented  by  £178,743  written  off 
investments,  and  plus  an  ascertained  net  loss  of  £14,703.  From  thnt 
amount  £53,115  being  the  balance  of  undivided  profit  at  June  30,  1910, 
and  £51,998  premiums  received  on  shares,  loss  commission,  making  a 
total  of  £105,113,  were  deducted,  leaving  a  net  balance  to  tho  debit  of 
profit  and  loss  account  of  £88.332.  They  now  had  to  consider  the  present 
position  of  the  Company,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  different 
items  to  which  he  had  referred.  First  of  all  he  would  deal  with  the 
item  "  depreciation  on  quoted  investments,"  and  in  this  connection  he 
would  draw  attention  to  the  item  of  "  quoted  shares  and  debentures  in 
the  balance  sheet  at  June  30,  1911,  £319,726."  Since  then  shares  repre- 
senting £33,959  of  that  amount  had  been  sold,  realising  a  profit  of 
£2,156.  Those  sales  reduced  the  total  item  to  £285,767,  but  tho  present 
quoted  price  of  that  total  was  £241,227,  showing  a  further  depreciation 
of  £44,539.  Since  June  1911  assets  standing  in  the  books  at  £83,572 
had  been  sold  for  quoted  shares  in  different  companies,  the  present  quoted 
price  for  which  was  £109.856,  showing  an  appreciation  of  £26,283. 
If  that  amount  were  added  to  the  profit  of  £2,156,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  they  would  get  a  total  of  £28,440.  Deducting  that  amount 
from  the  depreciation  of  £44.539,  showing  since  June  30,  1911,  there 
remained  a  net  depreciation  of  £16,099,  which,  added  to  the  amount 
appearing  at  June  30,  1911,  gave  a  present  total  depreciation  of  £194.843. 
The  first  balance  sheet  of  the  Company  at  June  30,  1910,  showed  a  depre- 
ciation of  £18,570  on  quoted  investments,  which  was  not  written  off,  and 
he  found,  upon  investigation,  that  up  to  the  present  time  that  amount 
had  been  increased  by  about  £85,0C0.  As  to  the  cash  position,  if  they 
subtracted  the  total  cash  reduction  on  the  debit  side  from  that  on  tho 
credit  side,  comparing  the  present  position  with  the  position  at  June  30, 
1911,  there  remained  a  balance  of  £34,799,  which  represented  tho  reduc- 
tion in  their  present  cash  position  as  compared  with  that  at  June  30 
last.  As  to  cash  liabilities,  in  addition  to  loans  on  security  and  sundry 
creditors  in  London  totalling  £56,839,  there  were  outstanding  liabilities 
in  respect  of  unpaid  calls  on  shares  amounting  to  £26,250,  bnt  to  this 
sum  must  bo  added  the  liability  to  return  £22,000  if  the  Company's 
action  for  a  rescission  of  the  contract  were  successful.  The  present  cash 
liabilities,  therefore,  amounted  to  £105.000,  while  their  cash  assets  showed 
a  total  of  £21,831,  being  a  difference  of  £83,258.  After  allowing  for  a 
total  net  depreciation  of  £194,843,  the  quoted  investments  held  by  tho 
Company  now  stood  at  a  total  of  £351,084.  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  these  investments  would,  sooner  or  later, 
show  a  substantial  appreciation.  With  regard  to  the  Company's  mining 
interests,  development  work  on  the  Champion  Mine  was  proceeding,  and 
the  latest  news  might  be  described  as  fairly  good  and  hopeful.  They 
possessed  4,127  mining  claims  in  Rhodesia,  some  of  which  they  were 
advised  by  their  engineers  to  abandon ;  but  they  would  bo  left  in 
possession  of  nearly  3.0C0  claims.  Many  of  these  claims  were  considered 
promising.  No  time  should  bo  lost,  he  considered,  in  securing  tho  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  staff  to  make  an  examination  of  the  whole  of  the 
claims,  with  a  view  to  discovering  those  which  were  capable  of  being 
turned  to  profitable  account.  The  next  point  to  which  he  desired  to 
refer  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important — namely,  their  holding  of 
over  1.500. 0C0  acres  of  land  in  Khodesia,  divided  up  into  farms  running 
from  2.000  up  to  60.CCTJ  acres.  Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  had  been 
dono  with  those  farms,  which  stood  in  the  Company'  books  at  a  cost 
price  of  approximately  2».  per  acre.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to 
that  land  considerably  increasing  in  value.  As  soon  as  the  financial 
position  of  the  Company  j>ermititcd,  serious  stops  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  that  land  for  ranching  purpose*,  and.  in  his  opinion,  an 
expert  report  should  be  obtained  in  order  that  a  definite  programme* 
might  he  laid  down.  Regarding  certain  assets  which  had  recently  been 
acquired  in  exchange  for  snares  in  the  Amalgamated  Company,  he  said 
these  assets  had  been  acquired  from  five  separate  vendors  under  nvo 
contract*  of  purchase.  Negotiations  were  proceeding  for  the  effective 
cancellation  of  two  of  these  transactions,  but  with  regard  to  the  third, 
under  which  a  large  number  of  fully-paid  shares  of  the  Amalgomatod 
Company  had  been  given  at  purchase  consideration,  a  writ  had  been 
i-Moxl  for  a  rescission  of  the  contract  and  damages.  The  fourth  trans- 
action was  now  the  subject  of  inquiry.  One  of  the  transactions  which 
the  directors  considered  to  be  satisfactory  was  the  purchase  of  the  assets 
of  the  Constance  Rhodesia  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  In  two  of  the  tran-- 
aetions  two  of  the  directors — Dr.  Saner  and  Mr.  Seear — were  interested. 
Considering  that  these  transactions  were  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  (the  Chairman)  had  approached  those  two  gontlemen.  and  in 
each  case  they  had  expressed  their  willingness  that  tho  contract  should 
be  rescinded.  The  property  to  wlrch  he  had  referred  as  under  investiga- 
tion was  in  connection  with  an  option  over  an  alluvial  mine  in  South 
Colombia,  and  the  contract  in  connection  with  which  a  writ  had  b«o;i 
issued  w«»  a  contract  with  Sir  Abe  Bailey.  He  concluded  by  moving  tho 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  John  Seear  seconded  the  motion.  An  amendment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  was  proposed  bv  Mr.  Blair  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  but  withdrawn  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Dr.  Saucr  having  spoken,  the  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
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included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON.  * 

It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "  Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
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Fiction 
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A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 
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TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 

Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street.  E.C. 

CIk  Sorrows  of  Ireland* 

By  "  PAT."      1s.  net. 
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Paid-up  Capital,      £3,554,785  10s.     Reserve  Fund,  £1,150,000. 

NUMBER  OF  PROPRIETORS— UPWARDS  OF  9,700. 
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SIR  FELIX  SCHUSTER,  Bart.,  Governor.  JOHN  TROTTER,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
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JOHN  MEWS,  Esq. 
ROBERT  KENTON  MILES,  Esq. 
HLNKY  \V.  PRESCOTT,  Esq. 
KENNETH  L.  C.  PRESCOTT,  Esq. 
BERTRAM  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq. 


EUSTACE  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq. 
GERALD  DUDLEY  SMITH,  Esq. 
HERBERT  FRANCIS  SMITH,  Esq. 
LINDSAY  ERIC  SMITH,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  B.  STUART  WORTLEY,  K.C.,  M.P. 
ARTHUR  M.  H.  WALROND,  Esq. 
SIR  JULIUS  WERNHER,  Bart. 
Rt.  Hon  SIR  ALGERNON  WEST,  G.C.B. 
CHARLES  H.  R.  WOLLASTON,  Esq. 


PRINCIPAL   OFFICE-2    PRINCES    STREET,  E.C. 

J.  E.  W.  HOULDING,  Manager.  P.  T.  WIFFEN,  Metropolitan  Branch  Manager. 

H.  H.  HART,  Country  and  Foreign  Manager. 
L.  E.  THOMAS,  Country  Branch  Manager. 
H.  R.  HOARE,  Secretary.  L.  J.  CORNISH,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Trustee  Department :  2  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Lombard  Street  Office  (Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths),  1  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  Cornhill  Office  (Prescott's  Bank  Limited),  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 


Dr. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capita!  subscribed,  £22,934,100  in  229,341  Shares  of  £100  each  ; 

paid  up  £15  10s.  per  Share   

Reserve  Fund — 

Invested  in  Consols,  Guaranteed  1'i  per  cent.  Stock  and  Transvaal 
Government  3  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock,  as  per  Contra 

Current  Accounts   £25.725,035  10  1 

Deposit  Account*    13,636,998  16  0 


BALANCE  SHEET: 

£     s.  d. 
554,785  10  0 


31st  December,  191 1. 


Cash  in  Hand  ... 
,i    in  Bank  of  England 


1,150,000   0  0 


ASSETS. 


£  s.  d. 
3,311,502  1  0 
3,171,298  11  3 


Acceptances  and  Guarantees   

Liabilities  by  indorsement  on  Foreign  Bills  sold   

Other  Accounts,  including  interest  due  on  Deposits,  unclaimed 

Dividends,  flee  

Debate  on  Bills  not  due   

Profit  and  Lo«»— 

Balance  brought  forwarj    £215,673   7  4 

Net   profit   for  the    half-year   ending  31«t 

December,  1911   237,247   4  2 

452,826  11  6 


1,423,034  6  1 
S.826,543  17  1 
12,735   8  8 

653,995  14  11 
41,719   4  6 


Lett  Amount  provided  in  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  as  below  for  writing  down  Investments 


60,000   0  0 


392,825  11  6 


FELIX  SCHUSTER,  G.vernor, 
HENRY  J.  H.  KENDALL, 
C.  H.  R.  WOLLASTON, 


|  Dii 


£49,050,'*  12  9 


Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  

Investments — 

Securities  of  and  guaranteed  by  the  British 

Government    2,432,365   6  8 

India  Stock  and  Indian  Railways  Guaranteed 

Bonds    76,667  12  6 

Corporation  Stocks,  Railway  and  Water- 
works Debenture  and  Preference  Stocks, 
Colonial  Stocks,    Foreign   Government  and 

Railway  Debenture  Bonds    3,075,412  14  5 

Other  Investments   158,918   0  0 

Reserve  Fund—  5,743,353  13  7 
£618,500  Consols 

£216,300  Guaranteed  2}  per  cent.  Stock 
£5P0,450  Transvaal  Government  3  per  cent. 

Guaranteed  Stock    1,160,000   0  0 


Cr. 

s.  d. 


6.482  800  1  2  3 
7,792,816  10  6 


4,648,801    9  9 
H38.203  13  6 


Bills  Discounted  — 

(a)  Three  months  and  under   

(/•)  Exceeding  Three  months   

Loans  and  Advance!  

Liabilities  of  Customers  on  Acceptances  and  Guarantees,  as  per 

Contra   

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  indorsements,  as  per  Contra  ... 

Bank  Premises,  chiefly  freehold  (at  cost  or  under)   

Other  Accounts,  including  interest  due  on  Investments,  &c.  ... 


I.  E.  W.  MOULDING,  Manager. 
C.  H.  R.  WEI  DEM  ANN,  Chief  Accountant. 


6,893,353  13  7 


5,487.0fi5 
16,664,093 


3,826,643  17 
1?,736  8 
l.->0:..«.»:« 
400,645  7 


£49,0W>.fU9  12  9 


TERMS.  — Cu«»r.NT  Accounts.    These  are  kept  a> cording  to  the  usual  HUM  of  LoOOOfl  and  Country  Hanker. 
DltftMiT  Accounts.  —  Deposits  are  received  at  Interest,  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal,  or  by  special  agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  CUItOnv 
GENERAL  BUSINESS.— The  Agency  of  Country  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Mo.  V  „  Private.    Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  Issued  (or  all  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.    Purchases  and  Sales  effected  in  all  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock*  and  Securities.    Dividend!  on  Stxks  and  Shares,  the  half- 
pay  of  Officers.  Pensions,  Annuities,  ftc,  received  (or  Customers  without  charge 

The  Officers  and  Clerk,  conn.,  le  t  with  'he  Bank  are  required  to  sign  a  Declaration  of  Secie.  y  as  to  ili-  iransa.  li  ....      anv  of  Its  customers 

EXECUTORSHIPS  AND  TRUSTEESHIPS.  The  Bank,  having  the  necessary  powers,  are  prepared  lo  undertake  the  Otic*  of  Eaaculors,  Trustees,  and 
Custodian  t  rustees,  on  term.,  particulars  o(  which  can  be  obtained  (">-n  ibi  Head  Office 

NOTE.  In  pursuance  „f  th-  Treasury  Regulation*  it  is  hereby  stale  I  t  Is  at  no  1 1  -a  r  atta.  h's  t  >  lb-  Con'  olid.it'  I  I  ■■■  1  ■'  I'"  British  G  ■!  'tiim-ni  in  respe,  t  ,(  ».iy 
act  or  omission  of  the  Bank. 
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SEVENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office :  15  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 


CAPITAL  -Paid  Up 
Uncalled 

Reserve  Liability  - 
Subscribed  Capital 


£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 
£15,900,000 


RESERVE  FUND  (invested  in  English  Government  Securities),  £2,150,000. 


NUMBER    OF  SHAREHOLDERS,  17,987. 


Directors. 


COLIN  FREDERICK  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 
MAURICE  OTHO  FITZGERALD,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE  GOSCHEN,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  INCHCAPE,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
CLAUDE  VILLIERS  EMILIUS  LAURIE,  Esq. 


K.C.I. E. 


FRANCIS  CHARLES  LE  MARCHANT,  Esq. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  LICHFIELD. 
GEORGE  FORBES  MALCOLMSON,  Esq. 
SELWYN  ROBERT  PRYOR,  Esq. 
THOMAS  GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  WIGRAM,  Esq. 


ROBERT  T.  HAINES,  Esq. 


Joint  General  Managers. 

THOMAS  ESTALL,  Esq. 


D.  J.  H.  CUNNICK,  Esq. 


Solicitors. 

ERNEST  JAMES  WILDE,  Esq.  WALTER  EDWARD  MOORE,  Esq. 

EDWARD  HUGH  NORRIS  WILDE,  Esq. 


The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  191 1, 
,  d  to  report  that  after  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  for 
'  e  rebate  of  discount  on  current  bills,  the  profit,  including  £96.378  12s.  4d. 
"■"ought  forward,  amounts  to  £747,681  12s.  7d.,  which  has  been  appropriated, 

as  follows : 


Interim  Dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  subject  to  deduction  of 
Income  Tax  (^15,750),  paid  in  August  last  

A  further  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  subject  to  deduction  of 
Income  Tax  (15.750),  making  18  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  payable  6th  proximo     

Applied  to  writing  down  investments   

Balance  carried  forward  to  1912   


,£270,000     o  o 


270,000     o  o 

116,000     o  o 

91,681    12  7 

£747.68  t~l 2  7 


In  view  of  the  depreciation  in  English  Government  and  other  Securities,  the 
Directors,  have  applied  £1  16,000  from  profit  and  loss  to  write  down  the  Bank's 


Investments.  Consols  now  stand  in  the  books  at  76,  and  all  other  investments  at  or 
under  market  value. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Claude  V.  E.  Laurie,  Esq.,  George 
F.  Matcolmson,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Wigram,  Esq.,  all  of  whom,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  lor  re-election. 

New  branches  have  been  opened  at  Bridgwater,  Whitchurch  Road  Cardiff, 
Grangetown  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Penarth,  Penmaenmawr,  Port  Talbot, 
Reading,  St.  Asaph,  Scunthorpe,  TafTs  Well,  and  Weston-super-Mare.  And 
premises  have  been  secured  in  Bradford,  Llanelly,  and  at  61  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  where  branches  will  shortly  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
alterations  have  been  completed. 

In  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Shareholders  are  required  to  elect 
the  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration.  Mr.  Edwin  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  William 
Barclay  Peat  ( of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.),  the  retiring  Auditors,  offer  themselves 
for  re-election. 


BALANCE   SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1911. 


CAPITAL—  LIABILITIES. 
40,000  Shares  of  £7$  each,  £10  10s.  paid 
215,000      „      £60     ,,     £12  „ 

RESERVE  FUND   


^420,000  o  o 
2,580,000   o  o 


3,000,000  o 
■  •■  ^2,150,000  o 


5,150,000  o 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts,  including  rebate  on  Bills 

not  due,  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  contingencies,  &c.  £2,891,547  18 
Acceptances   and    Endorsements   of   Foreign    Bills,  on 

Account  of  Customers 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT: 
Balance    of    Profit    and    Less  Account,  in- 
cluding ^96,378  12/4  brought  from  year  1910...   ,£747,681  12  7 
Less  Interim   Dividend,   9  per 


9'3i3 


•6  6 


cent,  subject  to  deduction  of 
Income  Tax  (^15,750)  paid 
in  August  last   

Dividend  of  9  per  cent,  subject 
to  deduction  of  Income  Tax 
(■£15-750)  payable  6th 
February  next   

Applied  to  writing  dewn 
Investments   


Balance  carried  forward  to  1912 


,6270,000  0 


T 16, COO     O  O 


656,000    O  O 


ASSETS. 

Cash  at  Bank  of  England,  and  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  ...£9, 676,14'  «5  5 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  6,003,171    4  3 


St  12  7 


£69,056,555  16  11 


15,769,3:2  19  8 


INVESTMENTS:-  £      s.  d. 

English  Government  Securities  7,807,227    3  4 

(Of  which  ,£115,500  is  lodged  for  public  accounts) 
Indian  and  Colonial   Government  Securities; 
Debenture,    Guaranteed,     and  Preference 
Stocks  of  British  Railways  ;  British  Corpora- 
tion and  Waterworks  Slocks   6,552,859    2  2 

Canal,  Dock,  River  Conservancy,  and  other 

Investments  1,121,921    7  5 

 15,482,007  12  TI 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  &c.   36,»95i4'7  '3  10 

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  &c,  as  per  Contra  ...  923,326  6  1 
Bank  Premises  in  London  and  Country    686,491    4  5 


£69.056,555  16  11 


M.  O.  FITZGERALD,  ) 

G.  F.  MALCOLMSON,  Directors. 

ROBERT  WIGRAM,  j 


\  Joint  General 
Managers. 


R.  T.  HAINES, 
T.  ESTALL, 
D.  J.  H.  CUNNICK, 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  01"  THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD. 
We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  wiih  the  Books  at  the  Head  Office  and  with  the  Returns  from  the  Branches.    We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  tho 
correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances,  and  have  verified  the  Investments  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the  Securities  held  against  money  at  call  and  Short  Notice  at  the  Head  Office. 
We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required.    In  our  opinion  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view 
of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  iuformation  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  Books  and  Returns  of  the  Company. 

EDWIN  WATERHOUSE.       I  Auditors. 
WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PEAT, )  AuaiIors- 
January  16,  1912.  Charttred  Accountants. 


The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  having  numerous  branches 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  Agents  and  Correspondents  at  home  and  abroad, 
afforfls  great  facilities  to  its  customers,  who  may  have  money  transmitted  to  the 
credit  of  their  Accounts  through  any  of  the  Branches  free  of  charge. 

At  Head  Office  and  Metropolitan  Branches,  Deposits  are  received  and  interest 
allowed  thereon  at  the  rates  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  London  newspapers  from 
time  10  time,  and  current  accounts  are  conducted  on  the  usual  terms. 

At  the  Country  Branches  Current  Accounts  are  opened,  Deposits  received,  and 
all  other  Banking  business  conducted. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  Agency  of  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  also  the 
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Purchase  and  Sale  of  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares,  and  the  collection 
of  Dividends,  Annuities,  &c. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit,  payable  at  the  principal  towns  abroad,  ara 
issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  iU 
customers. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Branches,  Agents  and 
Correspondents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  and  at  any  of  th, 

Bank  s  Branches.  »' 


27  January,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


LONDON  COUNTY  &  WESTMINSTER  BANK 


(ESTABLISHED    IUsT  1836.) 


LTD. 


CAPITAL       ...      ...      £14,000,000,  IN  700,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL       ...     £3,500,000.     |     RESERVE  FUND        ...  £4,000,000. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  VISCOUNT  GOSCHEN,  Chairman.  WALTER  LEAF,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Joint  Managers. 

ALFRED  MAYO  HAWTHORN  (Head  Office).  THOMAS  JAMES  RUSSELL  (Colonies  and  Agencies). 

FRANK  WILLIAM  HOWETT  (Country). 
Joint  Secretaries. 

AUSTIN  ARROW  KEMPE.  |  GEOFFREY  PAGET. 

HEAD   OFFICE    41    LOTKBURY,  E.C. 

LOMBARD  STREET  OFFICE,  21  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 


WEST  END  OFFICE 
FOREIGN  BRANCH.. 


1  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 
82  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


BALANCE   SHEET,    31st   DECEMBER,  1911. 


Capital — Subscribed 

700,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  £5  paid 

Accounts 


LIABILITIES. 
 £14,000,000 


Reserve 

Transferred  to  Investment 
(Depreciation) 


£4,050,000 


£ 

3,500,000 


d. 


0  0 


50,000 


Cop  rent  and  Deposit  Accounts   

Circular  Notes,  Letters  or  Credit,  Com- 
mission Loans,  and  other  Accounts, 
including  provision  for  contingencies 

Acceptances  for  Customers   

Liability  by  Endorsement  (Bills  negotiated 
for  Customers) 

Contingent  Liability  on  Endorse- 
ments   £72,273 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  

Profit  and  Loss  Balance,  as  below   


4,000,000  0  0 
80,990,188  17  11 


1,595,119  1  6 
5,390,360  15  1 

18,107  16  11 


84,730  10  5 
515,641    0  8 


This  statement  does  not  include  the  Bank's 
liability  under  its  guarantee  to  the  York- 
shire Penny  Bank  Limited,  for  ,£227,214. 


£96,094,148   2  6 


Cash  — 

In   hand,  and   at   Bank  of 

England 
At  Call  and  Short  Notice  ... 

Bills  Discounted  

Investments  — 

Consols  (of  which  £1,352,000 
is  lodged  for  Public  Ac- 
counts), and  other  Securities 
of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
British  Government 

Indian  Government  Stock, 
and  Indian  Government 
Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks 
and  Debentures 

Colonial  Government  Secur- 
ities, British  Corporation 
Stocks,  and  British  Railway 
Debenture  Stocks  ... 

Other  Investments  ... 

Advances  to  Customf.rs  and 

01  her  Accounts 
Liability  of  Customers  for 

Accp.r  1  ances,  as  per  contra 
Liability  of  Customers  for 

Endorsement,  as  per  contra 
Bank  and  other  Premises 

( .t  cost,  less  amounts  written  off) 


ASSETS. 
£ 


s.  d. 


£ 


s.  d. 


12,640,171 
12,708,231 


—  25,348,402  7  7 
...  17,623,169  13  4 


5.277»79i    4  5 


1. 553.1/9  13  o 


1,729,048 
1,107,591 


-  9,667,610  7  0 
..  36,465,019  15  7 
..  5,390,360  15  1 
18,107  16  11 
,.  1,581,477  7  0 
£96,094,148    2  6 


Dr. 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


Cr. 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers   

„  Salaries  and  all  other  expenses,  including  Income 

Tax  and  Audit  org'  and  Directors'  Remuneration 
,,  Rclrate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  New  Account 
„  Interim  Dividend  of   lo]j  per  cent,   paid  in 

August  last 

,,  Investment  Accounis  (Depreciation)   

Bank  Premise*  Account 


£ 

728,571  3 

1,148,423  4 

84,730  10 


Further  Dividend  of  10J  per 
cent.,  payable  1st  February 
next  (making  21}  percent, 
for  the  year)   

Balance  carried  forward 


371.f-.75 
130,000 

60,000 


d. 
7 

0 
5 

0 
0 
0 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  31st  December, 

1910   

,,  Gross  Profit  for  the  year,  after  making  provision 
for  Had  DeThtft  and  Contingencies,  and  including 
Rebate  brought  forward  Irom  31st  Dec.  last  ... 


£ 

156,229 


d. 
10 


2,871,016  17  7 


£37G>>75 
143,766 


515011    0  8 


£3,027,245  19  5 


£3,027,246  19  5 


GOSCHEN, 

WALTER  LEAF, 

E.  CLIFTON  HKOV.N, 


A.  M.  HAWTHORN, 
T.  J.  RUSSELL, 
F.  YV.  HOWETT, 
J.  CARPENTER,  <  'A  u  f  A, .  oun/aut. 


I  /oinf 

Aftlllrtftl  1. 


AUDITORS'  RF.l'ORT. 

We  have  examined  (he  al»ovc  H.dance  Sheet  find  compared  it  with  the  Book*  at  Lothbury  nnd  LomWd  Strccl,  and  the  Certified  Rriurni 
received  from  the  Branches, 

We  have  verified  ihr  Lash  in  hand  at  Lothhury  Mid  L'.mlard  Street  and  ai  the  Ihnt.  of  England  and  the  Blfll  Discounted,  nnd  > summed 
the  Securities  l»  Id  againat  Money  at  Lull  and  Short  N"lice,  and  iliose  rcpre«cnting  the  InM.tim-nU  ui  ilie  Hunk. 


We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanation*  »e  h.ive  rcr|uireH,  and  in  our 


to  exhibit  a  true  xnd  0  'rrrct  view  of  the  flflte  tl 
and  as  shown  by  the  Hooks  of  the  Onuiiany. 

London,  15 'A  J,tnu.uy,  19 12. 


Hiain  ac 


the  be 


1  he  Balance  shrrt  li  properly  drawn  up  no  as 
>l  imr  information  nnd  the    x [ .1  uu'ions  given  to  Us, 


F R V. f >.  IOIIN  YOUNG,  F.C.A., 
G.  E.  SI.NDF.LL,  F.C.A., 


Awiilort. 


'*7 


The  Saturday  Review. 


iy  January,  1912 


JOHN  LONG'S  POPULAR  NOVELS 


THE  SEASON'S  FIRST  SUCCESSES. 


A  list  carefully  compiled  with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing  tastes  for  reading,  containing  as  it 
does  Novels  for  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  and  Novels  for  those  who  prefer  literature  of 

the  more  quiet  order. 


SIX  SHILLINGS  EA 

-A.T     J^.H,H,  LIBEABIES 

TWO    MEN   AND   A  GOVERNESS 

THE  SPINDLE  

CHICANE  

THE  LAST  STRONGHOLD 

THE   SECRET   TONTINE  .... 

A  CHANGE   OF   SEX  .... 

A  GLORIOUS  LIE  

A   FOOL   TO  FAME   

THE   GUERDON   OF   FAITH  . 
DANGEROUS   DOROTHY  .... 
A  THREE-CORNERED  DUEL  . 
AT   THE  COURT  OF   IL   MORO  . 


CH. 

BOOKSELLERS. 

Olivia  Ramsey 
Elizabeth  Harden 
Oliver  Sandys 
.  Ellen  Ada  Smith 
R.  Murray  Gilchrist 
Charles  Kinross 
.  Dorothea  Gerard 
J.  E.  Harold  Terry 
Mrs.  Charles  Martin 
.  Curtis  Yorke 
.  Beatrice  Kelston 
L.  M.  Stacpoole  Kenny 


JOHN    LONG'S   NEW  BOOKS. 
PRINCE  TALLEYRAND  AND  HIS  TIMES:  From  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the 

Second  Empire.  By  I-'redlric  Loliee.  English  Version  by  Bryan  O'Donnell,  M.A.  This  work  contains  material 
from  recently  discovered  documents  now  made  public  for  the  first  time.  With  Photogravure  and  numerous  other  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  says :  "  In  this  volume  of  the  life  and  times  of  this  remarkable  and  unscrupulous  French  statesman  and  diplomatist 
M.  Loilee  has  drawn  an  admirable  sketch  with  a  light  and  facile  hand." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TECK:  A  Romance  of  a  Thousand  Years.    By  Louis  Felbermw, 

Author  of  "  Hungary  and  its  People,"  etc.  With  Photogravure  of  Her  Majesty,  over  100  other  interesting  Portraits,  Reproductions 
of  Pictures  and  Illustrations  depicting  Family  Relics,  included  in  the  volume  by  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  It  is  '  the  romance  of  a  thousand  years.'  The  author  has  read  deeply  into  his  authorities,  and  there 
are  many  interesting  stories  and  odd  pieces  of  history  which  are  not  come  by  in  the  ordinary  way." 

PILGRIMS  TO  THE  ISLES  OF  PENANCE  :   Orchid  Gathering  in  the  East. 

By  Mrs.  Tai.bot  Clifton.    With  54  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Daily  Express  says:  "  The  fascination  of  orchid  hunting  in  far-off  lands  has  never  been  more  deftly  set  forth  than  in  Mrs.  Tallx>t 
Clifton's  '  Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  of  Penance,'  the  tale — and  a  very  good  one  too— of  a  journey  in  parts  of  Burma  adjoining  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  other  places  in  the  extreme  South.    Orchids  are  the  beginning  and  ending  and  innermost  meaning  of  the  book,  which  has 
many  beautiful  pictures  of  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary  flowers." 

THE  SEVEN  RICHEST   HEIRESSES  OF  FRANCE.    By  the  Count  de  Soissons.  With 

Photogravure  and  other  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "There  is  no  more  wonderful  and  picturesque  figure  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  Cardinal  Mazarin> 
and  it  was  a  happy  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Count  de  Soissons  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  his  career,  but  also  of  the  careers  of  the 
seven  nieces  whom  he  used  as  props  to  his  fortune." 

BIG-GAME  HUNTING  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  RHODESIA.    By  Owen  Letcher,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Portrait  of  Author  in  Photogravure,  and  52  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  "  This  book  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  African  travel  and  hunting  literature.  The  tale  is  that  of  a 
true  sportsman,  keen  withal,  and  also  observant,  and  conveys  an  interesting  impression  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the 
country  and  the  natives." 

THE  FAIR  LADIES  OF  HAMPTON    COURT.    By  Clare  Jerrold.    With  an  Introduction 

by  Walter  Jerrold.  Illustrated  with  Photogravure  and  other  Reproductions  from  Paintings  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Period. 
Demy  8vo.  12S.  6d.  net.    (Illustrated  prospectus  post  free). 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "The  work  could  scarcely  be  done  better  than  is  here  the  case  with  the  easy,  humane,  and  well- 
bred  narration  of  Mrs.  Jerrold.  She  has  just  the  right  touch,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  series  of  pen-portraits  not  unworthy 
of  the  artistic  masterpieces  of  Lely  and  Kneller." 

MY   RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE   SEPOY   REVOLT.    By  Mrs.  Muter.    With  Portraits, 

Illustrations,  and  a  Plan.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  The  book  details  the  circumstances  of  outbreak  of  the  rising  of  the  sepoys,  and  in  a  narrative  always 
made  interesting  from  its  grasp  of  the  progress  of  the  suppression  as  a  whole  gives  many  graphic  particulars  of  the  perils,  hardships 
despairs  and  hopes  of  the  little  band  of  British  at  the  centre  of  the  cyclone.  The  matter-of-fact  seriousness  with  which  the  story  is 
told  adds  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  a  readable  book  always  vivid  with  the  interest  of  imminent  danger." 

THE  FAIR  LAND  OF  CENTRAL   AMERICA.    By  Maurice  de  Waleffe.    Preface  by  Sir 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle.    With  24  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Well  observed,  well  illustrated,  and  uncommonly  readable." 

The  Sunday  Times  says  :  "  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  says  that  he  found  this  book  charming,  witty,  instructive,  and  full  of  interest- 
ing observations.    This  will  be  the  general  verdict  of  the  public." 

PONIES    AND    ALL    ABOUT    THEM.     By   Frank  Townend  Barton,  M.R.C.Y.S.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.    (Illustrated  prospectus  post  free). 

Vanity  Fair  says  :  "A  valuable  and  eminently  practical  volume  covering  the  whole  ground  of  pony  breeding,  keeping,  and  history, 
dealing  with  every  class  of  pony.  The  choice  and  management  of  ponies,  in  health  and  disease,  is  very  fully  treated  ;  and  the 
work,  well  illustrated  as  it  is,  forms  a  comprehensive  and  very  reliable  storehouse  of  information  essential  to  every  pony-keeper. 
It_fills  a  place  which  no  other  book  has  hitherto  supplied." 

JOHN    LONG,    LTD.,    12,    13    and    14    NORRIS    STREET,    HAYMARKET.  LONDON. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Sfottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  S<ju.ire,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.  —Saturday,  27  January,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Prime  Minister  at  last  has  put  the  Home  Rule 
issue  before  the  country.  He  has  not  done  so  by  the 
referendum  ;  he  is  reserving  that  for  the  woman  suffrage 
question  if  he  can  find  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
He  has  not  put  the  issue  in  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents even.  He  has  put  it,  instead,  into  a  popular 
magazine,  "  Nash's  Magazine  ",  which  is  or  was,  we 
believe,  a  magazine  "  all  fiction  "  !  Home  Rule  cannot 
be  passed  in  effect,  he  tells  his  readers,  without  the 
full  sanction  of  the  people.  He  does  not  pretend  that 
ibis  sanction  has  yet  been  got  ;  indeed,  the  whole  of 
his  short  magazine  message  is  very  cold  comfort  for 
fiery  Radicals  and  Nationalists  who  insist  that  Home 
Rule  must  be  for<  <  d  upon  England  willy-nilly  within 
ihe  nexl  two  years. 

Mr.  Asquith's  words  arc  indeed  a  fresh  imitation  to 
the  Hons.-  of  Lords  to  (ling  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
when  it  is  presented  to  them  some  time  this  year  or 
next.  It  is  usual  and'no  doubt  there  is  excuse  for  it — 
to  represent  Mr.  .\sf|iiith  as  the  perfectly  acquiesi  ent 
servant  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Irish  vote,  ready  to 
do  all  they  bid  if  only  they  suffer  him  to  remain  in 
office.  Hut  one  may  allow  at  least  that  in  secret  he 
may  chafe  and  smart  at  the  idea  of  passing  Home  Utile 
by  a  "  dirty  triek  "  w  ithout  the  approval  of  the  elct  tors. 
Is  there  one  Prime  Minister  in  the  long  illustrious  line 
iiflCC  Walpole  who  would  not  have  Chafed  under  this 
disgraceful  yoke?  It  might  almost  have  shamed  ;i 
Bute  and  driven  an  Addington  into  retirement.  The 
article  or  note  in  "  Nash's  Magazine  "  may  be  a  mete 
straw  ;  yet  it  serves  to  tell  in  what  quarter  the  wind  sits. 

Mr.  James  DoUgla*  has  a  righl  to  feel  proud  to-d.iv  . 

Alone  among  the  Liberals  he  warned  Mr.  Churchill  in 


the  "  Morning  Leader  "  against  going  to  Ulster  Hall; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  pressmen  on  the 
Government  side  were  laughing  at  "  Listeria  ",  and 
w  hen  Mr.  Churchill  himself  was  grasping  firmly  his 
sword — or  was  it  the  dog-whip  which  he  took  from  his 
suffragette  antagonist? — and  boasting  like  Macbeth, 
"  I'll  not  yield  !  "  And  it  appears  that  Mr.  James 
Douglas'  reward  is  this  :  the  "  Morning  Leader  "  is 
to  be  gobbled  up,  tips  and  all,  by  the  "  Daily  New  s  ", 
for  the  great  concern  of  Cadbury  and  Co-e  is  in  future 
to  be  more  than  ever  a  family  concern. 

Now  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  worsted  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Lord  Londonderry,  he  is  going  to 
call  the  troops  to  his  aid.  He  is  going  to  have  a 
Tonypandy  on  his  own  account  if  anybody  interferes 
with  his  plans  now  that  he  has  fairly  turned  tail  and 
run  away  from  the  Ulster  Hall  to  the  Celtic  Football 
Ground.  The  marquee  for  the  8th  of  February  is  being 
prepared,  and  two  or  three  regiments  of  soldiers  are 
to  be  called  to  the  scene  of  the  runaway.  Mr. 
Churchill  will  not  light,  and  Mr.  Churchill  will  be  quite 
right.  Rut  why  call  out  "  the  military  "  when  the 
danger  is  past?  Surely  a  body  of  the  usual 
"stewards"  who  are  trained  in  the  interests  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  women,  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose far  better. 

The  only  justification  for  a  monster  political  meeting 

is  that  it  does  a  party  good  to  tee  how  many  supporter! 
it  1  an  collect j  and  then  there  is  "the  psychology  of 
crowds  " — the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  mere 
swarming  ol  men.  Otherwise  these  huge  gatherings 
are  a  mistake,  for  lew  speakers  possess  organs  sulli- 
i  ientlv  powerful  to  make  themselves  heard  by  ten 
thousand  pet  sons  in  an  immense  rotund. 1  like  that  of  the 
Albert  Hall.  The  orator  strains  his  voice;  the  audi- 
ence strain  their  ears;  hall  the  number  ol  people  in  a 
hall  half  the  size  would  be  twi<  e  ..s  «  omlortable,  and  the. 
speech  would  be  much  more  effectively  delivered. 
Then  must  h.ivi  been  quite  ten  thousand  lories  in  the 
Albert  Hall  to  hear  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  whose  voice  was 
once  or  twi-e  painfully  strain' (I.  Although  Mr.  l  aw- 
spoke  slowly  and  distinctly — the  two  most  impoitanl 
points   in  elo.  ut  on     v\  1    doubt   whether  those  on  the 
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outside  rim  of  the  crowd  heard  more  than  a  part  of  what 
he  said. 

In  every  other  respect  the  meeting  was  a  brilliant 
success.  Everybody  was  in  such  capital  humour,  lx>th 
speaker  and  listeners  !  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  the  knack, 
which  Mr.  Balfour  lacked,  of  putting  himself  at  once 
on  an  easy  and  familiar  footing  with  his  audience,  who 
cheered  his  palpable  hits  the  more  readily  because  most 
of  them  were  familiar.  George  Eliot  wrote  rather 
cynically  that  you  must  either  give  people  what  they 
are  accustomed  to  or  what  they  don't  understand.  Mr. 
Balfour  generally  gave  them  the  latter,  a  mistake  which 
Mr.  Law  was  clever  and  courageous  enough  to  avoid. 
The  audience  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  simmer  of  satis- 
faction by  party  strokes  "  which  were  the  more  easily 
appreciated  because  most  of  them  ",  as  Disraeli  said  of 
Peel's  Latin  quotations,  "  had  already  received  the 
meed  of  public  approbation  ".  What  nonsense>  by -the 
by,  our  descriptive  correspondent  of  the  daily  Press 
has  been  writing  about  the  new  leader  :  "  the  hard  lines 
of  the  face  ",  "  the  grim,  determined  mouth  ",  ",the 
cold,  impassive  voice  ",  etc.,  etc.  Why,  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  remarkable  than  another  about  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  's.expression  and  voice  it  is  the  note  of  sym- 
pathy, almost  feminine  in  its  softness. 

The  ground-note  of  the  meeting  was  an  alert  and 
very  determined  hostility  to  the  Government.  That  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  a  Tory  crowd  :  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  vibrant  and  hilarious  than  is  usual  in  a 
West-end  gathering  :  it  was  almost  a  cry  of  fierce 
exultation.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which  pervades 
a  party  conscious  of  coming  victory.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  a  great  meeting  of  the  kind  was  allowed  to 
tail  off  so  woefully  at  the  end.  Lord  Farquhar's  speech 
was  mere  dumb  show  ;  and  Sir  Harry  Samuel  and  Mr. 
Harry  Lawson,  who  follow  ed,  are  no  doubt  worthy  men 
who  have  served  the  party,  but  they  are  neither  good 
speakers  nor  typical  Conservatives  nor  prominent 
politicians.  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin, 
and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  were  all  sitting  there,  and  they 
are  all  London  members.  We  cannot  imagine  why 
they  were  not  asked  by  the  managers  of  the  meeting  to 
move  and  second  the  resolutions.  As  it  was,  the  whole 
business  ended  in  bathos. 

Lord  S.  Aldwyn  hit  hard  in  his  speech  this  week  at 
Gloucester  and  the  matter  like  the  manner  was  so 
vigorous  it  is  a  pity  the  "  Times  "  overlooked  it.  Wales 
he  described  as  "a  petty  principality  :  "  I  hope  ",  he 
said,  '"  the  House  of  Lords  will  discuss  the  Disestab- 
lishment Bill  in  all  its  stages,  and  riddle  it  bv  amend- 
ment and  criticism  ".  As  to  the  Home  Rule  tactics  of 
the  Government,  they  were  "  neither  honest  nor  honour- 
able ".  There  has  not  been  a  more  stinging  speech 
than  this  since  Mr.  Balfour  told  how  the  Government 
had  trapped  the  Crown.  In  politics  to-day  there  is  no 
man  whose  criticism  scorches  those  in  the  inner  ring 
more  than  Lord  S.  Aldwyn's,  for  he  has  a  certain 
intellectual  detachment  that  always  tells  among  the  few 
who  know,  and  w  ho  can  discriminate  betw  een  the  virtue 
of  criticism  and  the  verbiage. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  could  exasperate  Sir  William  Harcourt  by  his  irony 
and  criticism.  Few  who  saw  the  scene  are  likelv  to 
forget  how  Sir  William  Harcourt,  usuallv  so  tolerant 
of  criticism  from  the  other  side,  was  once  tried 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  past  all  bearing.  He 
was  leading  his  party  at  the  time,  if  we  remember  right, 
but  suddenly  he  rose  in  haste,  and,  declaring  he  would 
not  be  "  insulted  "  any  longer,  stalked  out  of  the  House. 
But  the  irritation  soon  passed  off,  and  later  Sir  William 
Harcourt  often  expressed  admiration  for  his  opponent. 
Lord  S.  Aldwyn  may  belong  to  a  past  school  in  politics, 
but  he  has  not  lost  his  critical  power  and  sting. 

lhe  Bishop  of  S.  David's  is  playing  the  man  indeed 
for  the  Church  militant  in  Wales.  He  is  everywhere 
fighting  for  his  Church  against  the  spoiler,  and  everv- 
where  apparently  at  the  same  time.    Everv  morning. 


as  we  open  the  paper,  we  are  met  with  the  Bishop 
of  S.  David's.  And  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  is  well 
to  the  front,  too.  These  Welsh  bishops  are  the  true 
leaders  of  their  people.  Would  that  our  English 
bishops  were  fiery  champions  of  the  Church  as  they. 
But  in  ours  this  zeal  burns  not.  The  official  English 
ecclesiastic  tends  to  dignified  latitudinarianism,  which 
is  not  a  good  seeding-bed  for  zeal.  Mr.  Asquith's 
ecclesiastical  selection  is  telling.  He  has  avoided 
enthusiasm.  We  must  say  we  sympathise  with  the 
layman's  protest  at  Farnham  against  English  episcopal 
aloofness.  The  disestablishes  are  to  make  every 
chapel  in  the  land  ring  with  their  propaganda,  but  in 
the  churches  we  are  to  say  nothing.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  defending  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State?  If  the  Bishops  will  not  or 
dare  not  lead,  then  Churchmen  mjust  take  things  in  their 
own  hands.  We  will  have  our  "  day  of  protest  ". 
More  and  more  it  is  plain  that  to-day  the  Knglish  bishops 
are  not  the  leaders  of  their  people. 

The  Liberal  press  is  triumphant  over  the  mistake  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  made  in  thinking  that  his  art  collec- 
tion, if  left  in  England,  would  be  subject  to  death 
duties.  No  man,  they  boast,  need  pay  on  his  pictures 
unless  they  are  sold.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
Liberal  press  conveniently  forgets  that  often  in- 
heritors are  bound  to  sell  their  '  pictures  to  pay 
the  crushing  duties  that  fall  ,on  the  land.  Some- 
times the  owner  sells  them  before  his  death,  to  provide 
a  fund  against  the  "  Devil's  Duties  ",  and  sometimes 
the  heir  is  forced  to  sell  them  later — it  makes  no  earthly 
difference  which.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  happens  to 
be  a  multi-millionaire,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  sell 
before  or  after.  But  English  cpunt^y  landowners,  at 
whom  the  duties  are  aimed,  belong  to  a  very  different 
class.  However,  let  us  grant  the  Radicals  their 
triumph  ;  at  length  they  have  found  someone — though 
not  an  Englishman — who  is  not  oppressed  by  this  harsh 
tax. 

The  Philo-German  meeting  addressed  on  Monday 
by  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  was  all  right.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  meeting  held  to  express  sentiments  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  with  a  foreign  nation.  One  is 
the  harmless  kind,  whose  intention  begins  and  ends 
with  honest  friendship  for  another  country.  Such  was 
the  Philo-German  meeting  of  Monday  last.  The  other 
is  the  Philo-Persian  and  Philo-Turkish  order  of  meeting, 
w  hose  object  is  more  to  rage  against  some  other  Power 
than  to  befriend  Persia  or  Turkey.  The  speakers  at 
these  meetings  cannot  be  friends  of  Persians  or  of 
Turks  ;  they  do  not  know  them  well  enough. 

But  Monday's  meeting  was  different.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  message  could  do  no  harm  :  "  My  wish  for  a 
better  understanding  with  Germany  is  well  known. 
There  is  no  one  who  wishes  more  than  I  do  for  better 
relations  with  Germany  ".  And  there  was  no  extrava- 
gant rosiness.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  did  not  blink  the 
hostility  to  Britain  of  many  people  in  Germany — an 
hostility  increased  by  the  Morocco  business.  Against 
this  temper  their  ow  n  meeting,  said  Sir  Frank,  "  would 
not  be  of  much  effect  ".  Still  we  welcome  Sir  Frank's 
optimism. 

The  German  Emperor's  rescript  to  his  Chancellor  is 
more  the  official  document  in  tpne  than  is  usual  with 
the  Kaiser's  utterances.  We  miss  the  characteristic 
phrase  that  strikes  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly  on  the 
ears  of  Europe,  and  is  not  readily  forgotten.  The  liveliest 
portion  is  in  the  tail,  where  there  is  a  possible  allusion 
to  German  elections  and  German  Socialists — or  is  it 
an  allusion  to  some  foreign  matter?  The  Kaiser  trusts 
that  the  memory  of  Great  Frederick  will  live  on  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  ;  that  they  w  ill  remember  him  with 
sympathy  and  gratitude  "  despite  many  disagreeable 
phenomena  of  the  present  time  ";  and  that  these  feel- 
ings w  ill  be  a  "  guarantee  that,  if  it  should  ever  become 
necessary  to  shield  from  danger  the  heritage  which 
comes  from  him  of  ideal  and  material  possessions,  the 
German  races  will  rally  with  one  mind  round  their 
Princes  ". 
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Mr.  Bertrand  Stewart's  trial  for  espionage  in  Germany 
makes  public  many  interesting  personal  details  about 
him  and  his  family,  his  profession,  income,  military 
tastes,  and  annual  expenses,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
thrown  any  light  on  the  charge  against  him.  He  is 
accused  of  having  in  191 1  attempted  to  obtain  know- 
ledge of  military  matters  in  Bremen,  Heligoland,  and 
Wilhelmshaven  which  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
German  Empire  to  keep  secret.  He  is  also  charged 
with  attempting  to  convey  such  information  to  the 
British  Intelligence  Department.  It  is  not  said  that  he 
actually  did  so.  Reports  in  the  papers  do  not  and  will 
not  give  much  information,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
session  is  in  secret ;  a  great  contrast  to  the  prosecu- 
tions under  our  "  Spying  "  Act  of  last  year. 

Our  Government  ought  carefully  to  watch  the  trial. 
Mr.  Stewart's  answers  and  conduct,  so  far  as  they 
appear  in  the  reports,  are  sure  to  interest  his  country- 
men in  his  fortunes.  If  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  "  spy  ",  it 
seems  to  show  very  little  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  to  send  him  to  collect 
information  about  naval  matters.  According  to  his  own 
account,  which  we  take  to  be  true,  he  has  no  expert 
knowledge  of  these  things.  He  is  a  solicitor  who  is 
an  officer  in  the  Yeomanry.  Many  of  the  President's 
questions  seemed  as  casual  as  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, especially  one  as  to  whether  Mr.  Stewart  had  any 
cousins  in  the  Aero  Club.  The  interpreter's  remark 
that  the  President  meant  by  this  members  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Service  deepens  the  mystery. 

France  and  Italy  have  settled  their  differences  for  the 
moment.  In  fact  it  would  not  suit  either  of  them  to 
fall  out  seriously.  But  French  Colonial  sentiment  is 
sore,  for  Italian  destroyers  have  been  searching  French 
launches  trading  along  the  coast  of  Tunis.  The 
"  Matin  "  has  tried  to  get  up  a  scare  of  an  Italian  rising 
in  Tunis.  This  is  nonsense,  though  there  may  be  more 
trouble  there  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Italians.  Pri- 
vate information  leads  one  to  believe  that  disillusion- 
ment and  disgust  at  the  futile  and  expensive  war  is 
spreading  in  Italy. 

The  state  of  Lisbon  does  not  suggest  the  success  of 
Republican  institutions.  Anarchy  and  a  general  strike 
are  no  evidence  of  contentment  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  outbreak.  The  capital  has  been 
under  martial  law,  and  a  warship  has  left  Gibraltar  for 
the  danger  zone,  which  practically  e  mbraces  the  whole 
country,  for  Oporto  gives  signs  of  active  sympathy  with 
the  Lisbon  rising.  The  Government  announces  that  the 
strike  is  "  practically  "  over,  but  bombs  are  still  explod- 
ing in  Lisbon.  W'haf  has  Portgual  gained  by  playing 
at  a  Republic? 

Nothing  has  <  handed  save  that  the  Church  has  been 
insulted  and  plundered  and  taxation  increased.  The 
worst  conducted  Monarchy  could  not  create  more  discon- 
tent than  this  Republic.  The  chiefs  of  the  various 
parties  have  resolved  to  support  the  Government's  action 
"  as  being  the  only  way  to  re-establish  order  ".  Lest 
they  hang  separate!)  they  will  hang  together,  but  they 
may  hang  separately  yet.  This  regime  must  have 
money  to  pay  the  army.  How  can  this  be  raised  save 
by  Sale  of  some  Colonial  assets?  It  is  possible  thai  this 
may  be  the  one  thint^  wanting  to  destroy  the  Republic. 
Yet  it  can  hardly  escape  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  Shuster  made  his  long-rxpe«  ted  spce<  h  on 
Monday  to  the  usual  audience.  \  few  quests  appeared 
whose  presence  may  be  explained  b\  sentiment  rather 
than  mere  Radical  intransigcancc.  On  the  whole  Mr. 
Shuster  was  moderate  in  his  language.     Put  he  did  not 

explain  how  be  e\|x-<  tad  to  run  Persia  b)  ignoring 

Russi;i,  ;md  1  rf.it int;  the  <  laims  of  Great  Powefl  as  .1 

smart  Yankee  might  treat  the  remomtrancei  ot  a  Saad« 

wir.h  Islander.  The  inevitable  has  happened  in  Persia 
probably  with  less  friction  than  if  no  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  had  existed.  In  the  South  we  shall  almost 
certainly  soon  have  a  'onsiderable  British  force. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt,  according  to  an  interview  in  the 
"  Evening  Post  "  of  Chicago,  "  does  not  want,  and 
will  not  seek,  but  will  accept,  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion if  the  party  offers  it  him  spontaneously  ".  He 
thinks,  in  spite  of  this,  that  Mr.  Taft's  election  is 
"  probable  " — a  statement  of  faith  which  is  received 
by  the  experts  as  indicating  his  certainty  of  mind  that 
Mr.  Taft  will  be  defeated.  Certainly  this  interview-  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  exactlv  the  thing  to  make  Mr.  Taft's 
return  almost  impossible.  If  this  does  not  let  in  the 
Democrats,  they  will  have  to  mismanage  their  chances 
considerably.  Many  candidates  ostensibly  canvassing 
for  Mr.  Taft  are  really  preparing  the  ground  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  and  Mr.  Taft  in  his  speeches  is  compelled 
to  talk  as  much  against  the  Radicals  of  his  own  party 
as  against  the  Democrats.  The  Roosevelt  interview 
drives  the  wedge  home. 

This  interview,  as  reported,  is  on  the  face 
of  it  dishonest.  "  He  does  not  want  .  .  .  but  will 
accept."  Yet,  apparently,  he  is  careful  to  emphasise 
his  view  that  the  rule  against  Presidents  having  a  third 
term  only  applies  to  three  consecutive  terms.  (Mr. 
Taft  was  put  in,  it  seems,  to  make  it  lawful  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  succeed  him.)  Moreover,  why  did  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wait  for  the  "  spontaneous  "  offer  which 
he  will  accept?  The  offer  cannot  be  spontaneous  now. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  invited  it. 

The  inquiry  which  has  proceeded  through  the  week 
into  the  small-holding  experiment  at  Boxted  is  being 
held  merely  to  obtain  information  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  As  Mr.  Morris,  Assistant  Charity 
Commissioner,  said  with  unconscious  satire  :  "  This  is 
not  a  judicial  inquiry  ;  it  is  an  inquiry  in  w  hich  w  e  are 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ". 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  affair 
was  the  ipse  dixit  of  Mr.  Hughes  K.C.  in  defence  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  "  The  question  ",  he  said,  "  is  not 
whether  in  any  particular  instance  one  man  or  two  or 
three  men  have  been  dealt  with  harshly  or  not.  It  is 
impossible,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  that  any 
Government  Department  can  deal  with  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  such  detail  as  that.  If 
a  tenant  has  been  turned  out  legally  it  seems  idle  almost 
to  ask  a  Government  Department  to  inquire  whether 
proper  kindness  has  been  shown  him  in  performing  a 
legal  operation."  Here  is  a  fine  condemnation— quite 
unsolicited — of  the  Radical  system  ol  small-holding 
under  the  County  Councils.  It  is  just  this  know  ledge  and 
kindness  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  individual 
cases  which  is  most  necessary,  if  the  small-holder  is  t<> 
have  a  chance  to  prosper. 

Naturally  enough,  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  and 
some  other  newspapers  that  have  suffered  from  the 
vagaries  of  juries  are  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
"  George  Flanders  *'  libel  action.  Since  Mr.  Artemus 
Jones,  a  well-known  barrister,  won  an  action  for  libel 
against  a  newspaper  in  which  the  writer  of  a  sketch  had 
1  danced  to  use  his  name,  newspapers  and  writers  have 

assumed  that  such  an  accident  must  have  as  its  con- 
■eQaenOes  a  libel  action  with  heavy  damages.  They 
have  talked  ol  blackmail;  and  in  the  action  against  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette"  defendant's  counsel  suggested 
that  if  the  Artemus  Jones  action  had  not  been  heard  ol. 
the  plaintiff  would  not  have  imagined  he  had  suffered 
any  damage 

If  the  result  of  this  a<  lion  restrains  the  bringing  of 

such  actions,  ii  will  be  well.    Bui  it  does  not  alter  the 

law  in  any  way.  It  will  still  be  open  to  an\  stupid 
jury  to  find  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  or  any  other 
paper  guilty  of  libel  in  quite  as  absurd  <  ircumslanOJt, 
All  thai  <  an  be  said  is  that  the  jur\  in  this  rase  had 
more  sense  than  souk  previous  juries  had  I  he  law 
stated  by  the  House  ol  l  ords  in  the  Wtemus  Jones 
rase  was  exactly  applii  able  to  this  ol  the  "  Pall  Mall 
<..i/e|te".  The  jurv  m  e.i.  h  install,  e  has  to  < !'  «  if  1«- 
wh Other  a  given  person  <ould  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  meant,  not  whether  the  wiitei  initially  meant  him. 
Mr.  Artemus  Jones  himself  was  well  known  in  the  offico 
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of  the  newspaper  and  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
Circulated.  In  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  case  the 
environment  was  quite  different.  The  only  law  is  that 
it  does  not  matter  about  the  writer's  innocent  intention. 
This  may  be  wrong;  but  this  apart,  the  rest  is  only  a 
question  of  the  common  sense  of  the  jury. 

Since  Mr.  Brooklicld  went  to  the  S.  James'  Palace 
one  feels  as  to  the  censorship  with  Shakespeare's 
Roman  soldier  : 

"  With  news  the  time's  with  labour;  and  throes  forth, 
Each  minute,  some  ". 

Two  plays  were  banned  last  week  ;  and  this  week  there 
is  news  of  another.  The  Censor's  COrtducI  in  holding 
up  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton's  "  Blindness  of  Virtue  "  till 
last  Monday  afternoon — a  few  hours  before  the  produc- 
tion was  due — is  quite  unaccountable.  It  appears  that 
the  Censor  w  rote  of  "  The  Blindness  qf  Virtue  "  as  a 
play  "  calling  for  special  attention  " — the  last  thing  we 
should  have  expected  to  hear  said  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
comedy.  It  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  collection  of 
curiosities  which  makes  our  Censorship  of  Stage  Plays 
the  delight  and  despair  of  its  critics.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
play  must  have  a  label  to  itself.  It  is  neither  religious, 
nor  political,  nor  moral,  nor  bad-mannered,  nor  per- 
sonal— it  has,  in  fact,  none  of  those  qualities  which 
from  time  to  time  are  a  vague  clue  to  the  motive  of 
rejection. 

Meantime  we  may  note  the  fearful  stigma  attaching 
to  anyone  under  the  Censor's  ban  from  the  history  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  doormat  at  10  Adelphi  Terrace.  A  prisoner 
came  up  at  Bow  Streef  on  Wednesday,  self-accused  of 
stealing  Mr.  Shaw's  doormat — not  for  the  first  time. 
His  idea  seemed  to  be  that,  if  only  he  could  provoke 
Mr.  Shaw  to  proceed  against  him,  Society  would  rise 
wrathfully  in  his  defence  and  give  him  a  job.  "  He 
stole  the  mat  before  ",  witnessed  the  police  officer.  "  to 
get  Mr.  Shaw  to  prosecute  him.  He  seems  to  think 
that,  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Shaw  to  prosecute,  it  might 
be  the  means  of  him  getting  some  employment. "  Make 
an  enemy  of  Mr.  Shaw  (outcast  by  edict  of  the  Censor) 
and  you  become  the  friend  of  employers  and  magis- 
trates ! 

Playgoers  and  critics  w  ho  w  itnessed  "  The  Lower 
Depths  "  of  Maxim  Gorki  some  weeks  ago  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  they  were  being  called  upon 
to  be  lost  in  wretchedness  and  gloom  will  read  the 
message  arriving  this  week  from  Capri  with  some 
astonishment.  To  the  congratulations  of  many  who  saw 
the  play,  and  were  sensible  that  the  occasion  was  not 
ordinary,  Gorki  has  replied  in  a  letter  which  should 
give  some  of  our  English  critics  some  searchings  of 
heart.  "The  world  knows  itself  little",  writes  this 
apostle  of  gloom,  "  I  think  it  is  richer  than  it  seems 
to  us.  .  .  .  life  is  difficult,  but  nevertheless  men  w  ill 
learn  to  live  more  easily,  more  joyously,  more  happilv. 
That  is  the  aim  of  our  work,  is  it  not?  "  • 

Oxford  has  just  lost  almost  the  last  of  its  "charac- 
ters". A.  T,  Barton,  of  Pembroke,  that  fine  and 
finished  classic,  an  artist-scholar,  died  on  Wednesdav. 
He  was  too  rare  a  person,  too  rich  in  nice  sv  mpathies 
and  deep  feeling,  to  be  generally  know  n.  But  all  who 
have  heard  him  talk  at  large — the  glorious  condemna- 
tions, the  vigorous  idiomatic  phrase — will  remember 
him.  A  curious  crabbed  outer  man,  but  the  inner  man 
was  a  light  that  showed  through  to  those  who  had  eyes 
to  sec  it. 

The  Duke  of  File,  though  he  did  not  play  any  con- 
spicuous public  part  in  life,  yet  sat  high  in  the  people's 
hearts.  They  felt  warmly  towards  him  as  the  husband 
ot  King  Edward's  daughter,  and  this  regard  grew  into 
something  like  affection  as  the  public  came  to  realise 
what  a  singularly  devoted  husband  and  lather  the  Duke 
was.  Weak  health  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  so  far  as 
man  can  lighten  it  for  anyone  he  lightened  it  for  the 
Princess.  The  feeling  that  it  is  the  "  Delhi  "  Wreck 
that  caused  his  death  has  naturallv  quickened  svmpathv 
1  \  erv  w  here. 


PARTY  PROSPECTS. 

GOVERNMENT    and    Opposition    have    not  yet 
Y  J    changed  sides  but  they  have  changed  tempers. 
A  year  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  session,  we  of  the 
Opposition  were  certainly  not  in  the  highest  spirits; 
none  could  charge  us  then  with  the  offence  of  aggressive 
cheerfulness-  one  ol  the  most  irritating  of  all  moods  to 
everybody  else.     We  had  not  done  as  w  ell  in  the  general 
election  as  we  had  hoped  to  do  ;  we  had  to  look  forward 
to  a  session  of  lighting  for  the  Constitution's  life  with 
the  odds  all  against  us.     We  did  not  know  then,  it  is 
true,  that  the  Throne  was  to  be  cast  into  the  adverse 
stale  as  well.       Put   we  knew    that  the  Government 
would  stick  at  no  violence  to  the  Constitution  in  their 
attempt  to  break  it  up;  and  the  man    in    the  street 
apparently  cared  not  a  jot.     In  the  prospect  there  was 
nothing  pleasant  for  us;  we  had  only  to  set  our  teeth 
and  light  as  best  we  could.     The  session  went  its  way 
and  in  the  end  the  evil  deed  was  done  ;  the  Constitution 
was  unbalanced  in  favour  of  the  Government  without  a 
single  set-off   from   which   the  Opposition  could  take 
any  comfort.     The  end  came  in  circumstances  humili- 
ating for  us  and  full  of  serious  presage.     The  Govern- 
ment  were    left    crowing    on    the    top    of    the  con- 
stitutional debris-heap.     Yet  now — a  few  months  after 
— there  is  no  Ministerial  crowing,  no  flapping  of  wings. 
They  are  about  to  crow  n  their  work  by  adding  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution  the  destruction  of  the 
union  between  England  and   Ireland  and  of  the  com- 
munion between  Church  and  State  in  Wales.  They 
ought  to  be  in  very  good  spirits  on  taking  in  hand  so 
congenial  a  job.     What  means  their  depression?  And 
what  the  high  spirits  of  the  Opposition?    These  should 
surely  be  deep  in  the  dumps.    They  have  a  tremendous 
light  before  them,  again  with  the  odds  against — more 
against    them   than    last  year   in  one   way,    for  the 
Government  can  now  work  their  way  in  defiance  of 
both  people  and  Lords.     Yet  it  is  the  bare  truth  to  sav 
that  the  Government  are   exceedingly  glum  and  the 
Opposition  exceedingly  chirpy.     What  has  made  all  the 
difference    is    just    this — the    Opposition    know  that 
the    country    is    with    them,    and    the  Government 
know    that    the    country    is    against    them.  That 
is   the   whole   explanation   of    the    paradox.  Then- 
has  been  a  great  change  in  public  opinion.     The  bye- 
elections  have  shown  it  wherever  there  has  been  one. 
There  has  been  a  strong  movement  uniformly  in  one 
direction — towards  the  Unionists.  Unlikely  places  such 
as  Carmarthen  show  it  as  strongly  as  likely  places  such 
as  South  Somerset.     The  turnover  has  been  greater  in 
some  places  where  we  have  not  won  the  seat  than  in 
those  where  we  have.     Nor  are  the  bye-elections  the 
only   symptom   of    this   change    in    the  body  politic, 
perhaps  not  the  most  significant.     What  strikes  us  most 
is  the  complete  change  in  the  temper,    also    in  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  those  one  comes  across  in  the 
daily  round.     A  few  months  ago  nearly  every  Unionist 
we  met  talked  glumly  cf  the  feeling  of  the  country  : 
saw  no  sign  of  any  change;    wondered    whether  wt 
should  ever  get  back  to  power.     Every  Radical,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  confident  of  holding  the  country  for 
years.     It  is  now   the  other  way.     We  find  Radicals 
admitting  that  if  there  were  an  election  now  they  would 
lose.     Unionists  on  the  other  hand  are  confident  we 
should  win  ;  some  qualifying  their  confidence  only  with 
a  doubt  whether  the  process  of  transformation  has  gone 
far  enough  to  give  us  a  working  majority  over  all  other 
parties  combined.     As  a  sign  of  the  times  this  view 
o!  the  av  erage  man  is  extremely  significant.    We  value 
it  much   more  than  the  prognostics   cf   the  political 
t  xpert.     We  have  often  found  the  expert  wrong  as  to 
elections;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  of  the  men  one 
meets  day  by  day  of  all  parties  we  have  never  found 
wrong.     If  ycu  find  those  around  you  saying  generally 
that  one  side  will  win  a  general  election,  you  mav  bc- 
pretty  sure  that  side  will  win.     We  have  watched  the 
man  in  the  street's  selection   over  a  long  series  of 
elections,    and   it   always   comes   out   right.       It  is. 
often  impossible  to  gauge  a  particular  local  election, 
but  the  general  result — which  side  will  have  a  majority 
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— can  always  be  gauged.  Beginning,  say,  from  1886 
\v€  shall  find  public  opinion  right  as  to  the  general 
result  of  the  election.  That  year  Unionists-  were 
confident  of  winning ;  Liberals  expected  to  lose. 
In  1892  nearly  every  one  we  asked  said  Mr. 
"Gladstone  would  get  back  to  power,  but  not 
with  a  large  majority  ;  in  1895  opinion  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  Unionists ;  so  in  1900.  In  1906 
it  was  dead  against  them;  in  January  1910  it  was  not 
strongly  marked  either  way  ;  but  we  found  most — say 
three  out  of  five — thought  the  Liberals  would  get  in 
again,  but  that  we  should  improve  our  position.  In 
December,  again,  people  were  saying  that  there  would 
be  very  little  change.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be 
the  enthusiast  on  either  side  who  lets  his  wish  lather 
his  thought,  as  there  will  always  be  the  pessimist  who 
enjoys  thinking  his  party  will  be  beat.  But  the  general 
view  somehow  or  another  comes  out  roughly  right.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  explain  it  or  to  advance  any 
theory ;  but  the  fact  is  very  germane  to  the  present 
position.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  certain  it  is,  that  in 
general  elections  the  favourite  wins,  it  is  not  a  negli- 
gible fact  when  a  party  obviously  is  coming  into  favour, 
we  mean  in  the  sporting  sense  ;  and  the  Unionist  Party 
is  coming  into  favour  now.  Once  started,  the  move- 
ment grows  ;  and,  of  course,  the  experience  that  the 
favourite  side  generally  does  win  helps  it  to  win.  We 
■can  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  country  is  now  on 
ahe  whole  against  the  Government.  Nor  "is  there  any- 
thing in  the  coming  session  Ministerialists  can  count  on 
lo  improve  their  position  at  the  next  election.  If  they 
.should  fail  to  pass  either  Welsh  Disestablishment  or 
Irish  Home  Rule,  discontent  will  be  uncontrollable, 
showing  itself  in  the  aloofness  if  not  actual  hostility  of 
political  friends.  If  they  carry  these,  they  will  also 
lose.  In  any  event  they  will  have  far  fewer  Irish  votes 
to  help  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Irishry 
in  England  will  no  longer  have  the  Home  Rule  induce- 
ment to  vote  for  a  nonconformist  and  secularist  party 
they  heartily  dislike.  In  Wales,  too,  if,  as  we  are  told, 
Disestablishment  is  the  one  real  political  force  in  the 
country,  disestablishes,  when  they  have  got  it,  will 
have  no  incentive  left  to  vote  Liberal  or  even  to  concern 
themselves  with  politics  at  all  ;  while  Churchmen's 
opposition  will  naturally  be  sharpened  to  extreme 
keenness.  This  session  cannot  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment; it  can  only  weaken  it.  It  is  the  pound-of-rlesh 
session,  when  Irish  Nationalists  and  Welsh  Noneon- 
lormists  who  have  been  propping  up  the  Government 
so  long  are  going  to  have  their  bond. 

The  danger  for  Unionists  is  that  they  may  not  get 
back  to  power  until  after  the  mischief  has  been  done. 
There  is  alio  the  electioneering  use  the  Government  may 
make  ol  the  otiose  sessions  following  the  rejection  ol 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  by  the  Lords. 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment,  it  carried,  will 
weaken  the  Government  at  the  next  election,  but  that 
would  be  small  consolation  for  the  mischief  done  :  mis- 
chief that  once  done  can  hardly  be  undone.     Also,  if  the 

Government  have  two  sessions  to  play  in,  two  years  in 

Which  to  think  only  of  the  coming  election,  who  knows 

v.hat  they  might  do?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  repeal 
the  Insurance  Art,  democratically  bowing  to  the  popular 
condemnation  Of  it,  and  bring  in  a  non-rout  ribu- 
lory  one  instead.  If  the  Lord,  suspended  it. 
he  could  raise  the  old  anti-people  er\  ;  il  they  passed 
it,  lie  would  take  credit  for  his  submission  to  the 
popular  will.    Where  Ik  would  find  the  money  we  do 

not,  indeed,  know  ;  but  he  is  quite  <  apablr  of  liming  the 
Bill  so  that   it   should  not  eome  into  force  until  will 

after  the  election.  II  the  Hill  served  his  electioneering 
purpose,  he  would  take  hi,  chance  ol  financial  diffi- 
culty to  .  ome.  Perhaps  he  would  not  he  (  haneellor  ol 
the  Exchequer  when  that  matured.     Or  he  niav  carry 

his  attack  on  landowners  still  further,  or  extend  the 
super-tax  downwards.  Perhaps  he  will  attai  k  the  City 
companies.    He  may  introduce  half-a-do/i  n  s.  hemes  ol 

plunder  in  the  two  years  and  Haunt  them  l.efore  the 
«Tovvd  at  Street  <oiners      'I  hey  would  do  to  talk  about, 
no  matter  whether  he  c\er  Carried  them  out  <,i  not. 
The  only  safe  thing  for  Unionists  is  to  make  the  Go\  em- 


inent go  to  the  country  this  year.  Domestic  divisions 
in  the  Cabinet  may  do  the  business  for  them.  Meantime 
the  Opposition  must  not  give  the  Government  a 
moment's  rest.  We  must  harry  them  until  they  can 
go  no  longer.  They  have  given  no  quarter  :  they  must, 
and,  we  grant  to  their  credit,  will,  expect  none.  It  is 
they  and  not  we  who  have  turned  politics  into  a 
light.  Duty  to  the  country  requires  that  we  should 
leave  no  single  thing  undone  that  may  help  to  upset 
the  present  Government. 


LORD    CHARLES  BERESFORD'S 
INDICTMENT. 

HP  HE  sudden  drop  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford-  in 
1909,  and  his  subsequent  wrestling  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary arena,  have  somewhat  obscured  the  popular 
mind  to  his  more  substantial  qualities.  But  these  quali- 
ties exist.  Lord  Charles  was  indubitably  a  great  fleet 
commander,  and  he  has  impressed  the  British  mind 
because,  presumably,  he  possessed  certain  virtues  of 
sturdiness,  dash  and  straightforwardness  which  the 
Briton  loves  or  thinks  he  loves.  The  title  of  his  recent 
book,  "  The  Betrayal  ",  is  somewhat  melodramatic,  but 
the  substance  is  well  reasoned,  and  in  it  there  is  much 
more  than  the  sudden  ferment  of  new  wine.  It  treats 
or  our  naval  deficiencies,  roughly  under  five  heads — a 
lack  of  personnel,  the  abandonment  of  the  two-Power 
standard,  a  defective  organisation  for  war  direction,  a 
deficiency  of  cruisers  and  docks,  and  defective  naval 
education. 

The  first  three  cannot  be  denied.  Our  personnel  is 
almost  terribly  insufficient.  The  two-Power  standard 
lias  been  abandoned.  Our  organisation  for  war  proved 
defective  last  autumn.  The  remaining  issues  are  more 
or  less  controversial.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the 
subject  of  naval  education.  The  real  defect  here  was 
the  crude  and  hasty  form  in  which  the  scheme  was 
issued.  It  was  never  properly  thought  out  to  its  con- 
clusions. There  was  no  real  motive  principle  for  its 
adoption,  and  its  deficiencies  cannot  be  glossed  over  by 
a  parrot-like  repetition  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
Admiralties  who  have  been  willing  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Authorities  and  Prime  Ministers  are  not  always  in- 
fallible. Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  the  Navy  may  be 
right  and  the  authorities  wrong.  And  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  say  that  the  last  Admiralty  Board  approved  of 
the  system.  They  certainly  accepted  it,  just  as  a  lodger 
accepts  his  landlady's  idea  of  colour  in  wall-paper.  But 
when  deluged  with  requests  for  definite  information, 
they  maintained  a  significant  silence.  Their  attitude 
was  one  not  of  enthusiastic  approval  and  w  illing  assent, 
but  of  "  Je  ne  veux  pas  1c  toucher  ". 

Lord  Charles  then  goes  on  to  discuss  a  point  which 
was  felt  much  more  acutely  by  the  Navy  than  by  naval 
Correspondents.  The  scheme  of  education  was  not  half 
so  objectionable  as  the  despotic  methods  of  enforcing 
adherence  to  it.  These  methods  were  new -Machia- 
vellian and  un-English,  and  it  is  not  politic  that  they 
should  be  altogether  forgotten,  lor  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  to  see  that  they  shall 

never  again  prevail.     Certainly  lei  controversies  die 

away,  but  do  not  lei  there  be  any  recurrence  of  their 
cause.  One  ol  the  most  serious  issues  raised  in  the 
book  is  that  of  the  manning  of  the  Fleet  dealt  with 
in  Pail  Nil  On  this  point  our  empty  naval  barracks 
echo  what  Lord  Charles  asserts,  thai  "  the  key  of  the 
polic  y  of  CCOnomy  pursued  by  the  Admiralty  Irom  190.} 
lo    iqocj   was    the    determination    to    save   money  by 

reducing  the  personnel".  Here  again  Facts  speak  for 
themselves,    in  190506  Vote  A  was  reduced  by  .vkk> 

men.  Il  stood  at  127,000  odd  till  i«)">-i  1.  when  it  rose 
lo  131,000  and  lo  134,000  in  lOJI-ia.  Mm  the  men 
required  now  ought  to  have  hi  in  voted  in  I907  and 
1908.  \  sudden  influx  of  recruits  merely  floods  our 
ships  with  half-trained  men.  And  the  icsulls  are  with 
us  now.  The  shilts  to  whi>  h  0111  dialling  CORlRianders 
are  often  reduced  an    1  hvwoid  in  the  naval  ports,  h 

is  difficult  to  scrape  up  so  much  as  a  steaming  party 

for  a  new  ship.    I  hen  is  nun  h  good  in  the  nil<  lens-  tew 
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system,  but  a  nucleus-crew  ship  is  no  good,  if  its  crew 
are  pulling  carts  round  the  dockyard  all  day.  Lord 
Charles  makes  out  a  case  for  the  provision  of  more 
cruisers,  but  though  true  five  years  ago,  his  arguments 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  forestalled  by  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  last  two  years.  Cruisers  arc  not  only 
important  but  are  very  important,  both  lor  licet  work 
and  commerce  defence,  but  they  cannot  lie  in  the  light- 
ing  line,  and  if  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  is 
limited,  it  is  better  to  put  it  in  the  fighting  line  and 
to  cut  cruisers  down  to  the  lowest  limit. 

The  book  is  more  than  a  mere  expression  of 
personal  feeling,  for  it  spells  out  a  page  in  naval  history, 
as  seen  from  one  point  of  view.  The  answer  which 
will  be  made  to  it  is  that  Lord  Charles'  arguments 
amount  to  an  indictment  against  every  Hoard  of 
Admiralty  from  1902  to  1909,  that  during  these  seven 
years  he  alone  has  been  right  and  every  successive 
Hoard  and  Government  have  been  w  rong.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fai  t  Lord  Charles  does  not  stand  alone.  It 
is  possible  that  men  so  distinguished  as  Admiral  Sir 
Frederick  Richards,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Admiral  Sir  Gerard 
\oel,  Lord  Charles  Bercsford  himself,  and  Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  distance  have  been  right  and  the  Admiralty- 
wrong,  for  if  a  policy  of  repression  is  once  started  and 
allowed  to  use  freely  the  weapons  of  obscurantism  and 
despotism  it  will  clearly  only  admit  those  who  arc 
prepared  to  agree  with  it.  If  Amurath  to  Amurath 
succeeds,  then  Amurath  w  ill  take  good  care  that  no  one 
else  succeeds.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  book  the  silence  of  many  of  the  Xavv's  best 
officers  must  not  be  construed  as  their  assent. 
\or  can  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  be  numbered  among  the 
adherents  of  the  regime  which  he  succeeded.  He 
stepped  into  the  breach  somewhat  reluctantlv  at  a 
critical  time.  It  is  argued  that  the  Admiralty  can  claim 
one  shining  merit  in  their  steady  adherence  to  a  unified 
and  continuous  policy.  But  it  is  no  merit  to  adhere  to  a 
policy  if  it  is  wrong.  And  the  Admiralty  have  not 
adhered  to  it.  With  drum  and  cymbal  six-inch  guns 
were  abolished.  They  are  being  reintroduced.  The 
two-year  commission  was  instituted.  The  old  three- 
year  commission  is  to  take  its  place.  The  Admiralty  of 
that  era  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  name,  idea  and 
principle  of  a  War  Staff.  But  a  War  Staff  has  been 
initiated.  That  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  has  been 
starved  is  more  or  less  certain.  The  drafting  com- 
manders know  it.    Other  nations  are  not  ignorant  of  it. 

We  may  talk  of  the  combined  scheme  of  education  as 
a  chose  jugee,  but  it  may  be  an  injudicious  scheme — a 
chose  jugee  a  Dreyfus.  The  Admiralty  of  that  period 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  wholly  condemned.  They 
showed  great  virtues  of  energy  and  administration,  and 
Lord  Charles  does  not  condemn  them  w  holesale.  He 
raises  specific  points,  and  these  points  must  be  discussed 
on  their  merits,  not  burked  by  pleas  of  infallibility.  The 
Admiralty  consists  of  admirals,  and  in  the  period  treated 
of  only  those  admirals  were  selected  for  advancement 
who  would  assent  or  be  silent.  And  so  the  argument 
of  Prime  Ministers  and  infallible  Admiralties  is  worth 
nothing.  The  slight  column,  if  it  reaches  to  heaven, 
may  outweigh  the  ocean.  That  which  blazes  up  there 
on  high  may  be  falsity  and  error.  The  truth  may  lie 
in  the  shadow  of  the  valley.  The  infallibility  of  the 
Treasury  in  1911  may  just  as  well  be  adduced  in  1920 
as  an  argument  against  any  alterations  of  an  unwork- 
able Insurance  Act  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Admiraitv 
in  1907  against  any  modification '  of  the  combined 
scheme  of  education  in  191 2.  The  degrees  of  infalli- 
bility arc  about  the  same.  There  is  a  verse  at  the 
beginning  of  Lord  C  harles'  book  : 

"  When  all  is  said  and  done  the  lie  shall  rot. 
The  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail 
When  none  cares  whether  it  prevail  or  not." 

When  no  one  cares,  when  we  sink  lazily  back  in  our 

ftn  -1a'rS  takl  rcfu"e  in  P,eas  of  retrospective  in- 
fallibility and  policies  of  peaceful  continuity,  when  we 
prefer  to  ride  and  smile  with  those  who  win  and  to 
scorn  those  who  have  fought  a  losing  fight,  then  truth 


is  apt  to  take  the  shape  not  of  argument  but  of  stern 
reality  and  w  ith  keen  scimitar  blade  bring  sudden  abase- 
ment on  our  charlatanism.  Lord  Charles'  book  is  a 
sensible  book  and  a  more  or  less  impersonal  book,  and 
it  the  writer  has  his  faults  they  arc  innocuous  faults, 
faults  of  the  sea — containing  even  an  essence  of  jolly 
virtue  to  a  people  who  follow  the  sea  and  who  know  that 
there,  and  there  alone,  their  greatness  can  be  secured. 


TOW  ARDS  A    FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Till'-  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Franco-German  Treaty  is  by  no  means  so  dramatic 
as  the  circumstances  of  its  discussion.  It  is  true  that 
.M.  (  lemon  cau  w  ithholds  his  assent  and  says  he  will 
justify  his  refusal  in  debate,  which  promises  excite- 
ment, but  there  is  do  doubt  that  the  Treaty 
will  shortly  become  law.  The  senators  who  declare 
that  they  vote  for  it,  "  la  mort  dans  Fame",  deal  in 
hyperbole  without  justification.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
much  excuse  for  dissatisfaction.  M.  Camhon  would 
have  arranged  terms,  if  let  alone,  which  might  have 
expressed  German  assent  to  a  French  Protectorate  w  ith- 
out any  cession  of  French  territory.  We  should  then 
have  avoided  the  Agadir  incident  and  all  its  excursions 
and  alarums.  The  lessons,  however,  may  be  worth  the 
sacrifice  both  to  France  and  England  if  French  politi- 
cians have  taken  them  to  heart.  Cnfortunately,  British 
friends  of  the  Entente  have  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  record  of  events  set  out  by  the  Report.  It  is 
admitted  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Spanish 
Government  was  kept  informed  of  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  1909, 
and  only  learned  the  terms  four  days  before  it  was 
concluded.  The  Committee  points  out  that  Germany 
was  aiming  at  a  Franco-German  condominium  in 
Morocco  which  would  have  begun  in  the  economic 
sphere  and  would  ultimately  have  extended  io  the 
political.  This,  they  note,  would  have  been  in  complete 
violation  of  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  aaid  would  certainly 
have  been  a  repudiation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Entente.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  1910  this  policy  was  pushed  a  step  further. 
Though  it  came  to  nothing,  we  must  say  the  impression 
left  on  the  British  mind  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  stability  of  the  Entente 
that  M.  Caillaux  proved  too  clever  by  half.  France  has 
suffered,  but  no  more  than  she  deserved.  Our  Foreign 
Office,  by  running  straight,  has  come  out  with  increased 
prestige.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  at  one  time  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  our  agreements,  was  ready  to  barter  our 
economic  interests  to  please  Germany.  The  Entente  is 
more  necessary  to  France  than  to  us,  and  French  states- 
men must  be  warned  in  time  that  we  shall  not  tolerate 
a  potential  ally  that  plays  fast  and  loose  with  her  moral 
obligations. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  believe  that  a  higher  tone 
of  statesmanship  is  likely  to  become  the  fashion  in 
French  governing  circles.  This  is  not  because  political 
morality  has  spontaneously  sprung  into  life  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  but  because  the 
growing  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  forcing  it  upon  their 
acceptance.  Corruption,  feebleness,  and  lack  of  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  its  representatives  are  no  longer 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  French 
nation.  Everyone  who  has  been  in  France  lately  and 
discussed  public  affairs  with  people  of  all  classes  remarks 
on  the  singular  growth  of  public  spirit  and  an  increasing 
contempt  for  the  trickery  and  meanness  of  parliamentary 
life.  A  few  years  ago  the  traveller  in  France  was  struck 
by  one  prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  country — 
that  on  no  account  would  the  nation  permit  itself  to  go 
to  war.  Any  humiliation  would  be  preferable.  The  pre- 
valence of  this  spirit  just  suited  the  Parliamentary 
Republic,  which  would  almost  certainly  perish  in  the 
event  of  war,  either  at  the  hands  of  a  successful  general 
or  of  an  infuriated  populace-  The  popular  feeling  is  now 
quite  different.  At  times  it  threatens  to  become  almost 
Jingo.    France  as  a  whole  is  quite  confident  that  she 
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could  hold  her  own  against  Germany.  She  believes 
in  her  army,  her  armaments,  and  her  generals.  She 
may  be  quite  tragically  wrong,  but  there  the  sentiment 
is.  To  a  certain  extent  this  change  is  due  to  the  confi- 
dence bred  by  the  Russian  Alliance  and  the  Entente 
with  ourselves,  and  no  doubt  also  to  the  blunders  of 
German  policy.  But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
•that  the  French  nation  to-day  would  decline  to  be 
parties  to  humiliations  they  would  have  swallowed  five 
years  ago. 

But  very  acute  observers  on  the  spot  see  in  this 
revival  of  the  warlike  tendency  only  another  side  of  the 
general  reaction  against  -existing  conditions  which  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  French  sentiment  to-day.  The 
nation  is  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  petty  intrigue 
and  the  gigantic  scandals  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  Republic  as  it  now  exists  is  only  maintained 
by  the  constant  appeal  to  prejudices  and  the  pettiest 
local  interests.  This  system  has,  of  course,  been  kept 
alive  by  the  Scrutin  d'Arrondissement.  If  one  thing  can 
be  clearer  than  another  in  the  obscure  motives  swaying 
a  French  election,  it  is  that  the  country  demands  elec- 
toral reform,  and  in  the  forefront  the  abolition  of 
Scrutin  d'Arrondissement  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Scrutin  de  Liste.  This  makes  directly  for  the  return 
of  the  better  and  higher  class  of  politician  in  place  of 
the  man  who  is  merely  returned  because  he  is  an  adroit 
local  wire-puller.  The  change  will  also  deal  a  shrewd 
blow  at  the  illegitimate  influence  wielded  by  Government 
officials  whose  moves  are  dictated  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Hardly  subsidiary  to  this  change,  which 
is  imminent,  is  the  demand  for  proportional  representa- 
tion. A  large  number  of  the  better  class  of  politicians 
are  in  favour  of  this  change  also,  and  the  result  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  to 
operate  against  the  hireling  politician,  the  man  who 
seeks  to  be  returned  merely  to  make  money,  of  whom 
there  are  too  many  among  French  parliamentarians. 
Both  these  changes  will  make  for  honesty  and  a 
general  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  national  rather 
than  a  purely  partisan  policy.  Mr.  Bodlcy,  writing 
thirteen  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  strong  leaning 
amongst  a  very  large  portion  of  the  French  nation  even 
then  towards  a  plebiscitary  system.  A  series  of  parlia- 
mentary scandals  have  strengthened  it,  and  we  seem 
now  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  its  adoption.  When  the 
nation  once  possesses  the  means,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  one  day  it  will  put  it  into  effective  practice. 

But  for  whose  benefit?  Not  for  that  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Monarchy,  a  system  which  has  no  attraction 
for  the  French.  As  for  the  Royalists,  technically  so 
called,  they  have  no  standing,  save  the  social,  and 
have  made  no  perceptible  way.  They  still  remain 
as  they  were  described  by  Mr.  Bodlcy,  "  prominent 
without  importance  and  wealthy  without  influence  ". 
There  remains  only  Bonapartism,  and  this  creed  without 
any  doubt  has  made  great  headway  during  recent  years. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  "  Republican  "  statesmen 
to-day  are  really  Bonapartists.  We  need  not  pin  our 
predictions  to  the  fortunes  of  any  one"  individual,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  elder  of  the  sons 
of  Jerome  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  reigning 
Sovereign,  and  the  younger  is  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Russian  service.  \  successful  war  waged  w  ith  the 
help  of  Russia  would  scat  one  of  them  on  the  throne. 
But  apart  from  the  chances  of  war,  the  reaction  in 
France  is  growing,  and  it  moves  towards  a  plebiscitary 
Empire.  This  may  be  conveniently  and  properly  called 
*'  Bonapartism  ",  for  Honapartism  is  not  under  the 
same  suspicion  as  Royalism.  It  guarantees  the  Revo- 
lution and  its  results  and  does  not  involve  any  return  to 
clericalism.  The  Socialist  Party  has  now  lost 
its  anti-clerical  basis  and  is  clearly  unpopular,  though 
legislation  of  a  so<  ialist  nature  is  being  passed  or 
proposed.  The  Clemenceau  Ministry  of  1900,  though 
hostile  to  revolutionary  Socialism,  had  a  socialistic 
programme,  in  every  way  antagonistic  to  the  dor  trines 
of  the  Great  Revolution.  Another  very  remarkable 
feature  in  the  present  situation  is  the  reappearance  of 
strong  men  and  the  evident  demand  of  the  nation  for 
them.    The  whole  note  of  the  Parliamentary  Republic 


has  been  for  years  the  suppression  of  marked  indivi- 
duality. Against  this,  as  against  nearly  all  the  ignoble 
ideals  of  this  regime,  the  French  nation  is  slowly  re- 
volting. Parliamentary  Government  and  Napoleonic 
organisation  were  by  their  natures  always  incompatible, 
and  France  has  found  it  out. 


THE   WELSH    DISESTABLISHMENT  BILL. 

DY  w  hat  standard  are  the  Government's  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  Church  in  Wales  to  be  judged? 
Are  we  to  discover  the  principles  of  their  policy  on  Dis- 
establishment in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  McKenna  or  in  the 
Bill  which  the  Premier  laid  before  the  House  in  1909 
and  which  is  to  be  reintroduced  ?  For  the  present  we 
concern  ourselves  only  with  Disestablishment.  Mr. 
McKenna's  platform  position  is  that  of  an  out-of-date 
and  sentimental  Nationalist.  He  traces  most  of  the 
evils  of  the  Church  in  Wales  to  its  absorption  six 
centuries  ago  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  To  hew 
down  the  upas  tree  of  Anglican  domination  the  Home 
Secretary  is  (so  he  tells  us)  starting  a  new  crusade.  It 
is  a  daring  adventure,  and  a  bolder  heart  than  that  of 
Mr.  McKenna  might  shudder  at  the  perils  of  the  way. 
Better  men  than  he — Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Owen 
Glendower —  essayed  the  quest  in  days  of  yore,  but  they 
brought  not  her  liberties  back  to  the  Church  of  S.  David. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  Church  of  S.  David  has  herself 
no  desire  for  this  liberation.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly, 
the  Home  Secetary  is  starting  on  his  ride  for  the  siege 
perilous,  not  with  her  benediction  but  with  her 
anathemas  ringing  in  his  ears.  Give  him  the  credit  for 
absolute  sincerity  in  his  plea  for  Welsh  ecclesiastical 
liberties ;  he  must  be  written  down  as  a  new  Don 
Quixote.  But  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 
is  not  the  only  boon  that  he  has  promised  to  the  Welsh 
Church.  Disestablishment  effected,  she  is  to  enjoy  the 
autonomy  and  intercommunion  with  Canterbury  the 
Colonial  Churches  possess. 

Such  are  the  promises  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Now 
we  turn  to  the  Bill  by  which  his  Government  still  stands 
and  discover  that  it  does  not  clip  the  claws  of  either  the 
Primate  or  the  State. as  the  Home  Secretary  would  have 
us  believe.  So  far  as  there  is  any  principle  in  its  Dis- 
establishment clauses  it  is  the  principle  not  of  Libera- 
tionism- but  of  Erastianism.  The  Bill  hacks  with 
iconoclastic  fury  at  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Church, 
dismembers  dioceses  and  dislocates  synods  with  Puritan 
or  Jacobin  frenzy  ;  but  before  such  creations  of  the 
State  as  the  Privy  Council  and  the  modern  Court  of 
Arches  its  draughtsman  stands  with  bowed  head. 
Freedom  to  the  Church  !  The  man  w'ho  drafted  clauses 
12  and  13  of  the  Established  Church  (Wales)  Bill  1909 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  ecclesiastical  liberty 
means.  He  may  have  been  a  humorist  who  drew  these 
clauses  to  make  his  employers  appear  silly  ;  he  may 
have  been  the  unconscious  tool  of  a  designing  ecclesi- 
astical lawyer  who  desired  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill ;  he 
may  have  been  only  an  incompetent  person  who  did  not 
understand  the  job  that  he  was  paid  to  do.  Let  us  look 
at  his  plan.  If  the  Disestablished  Church  is  not  to  be 
robbed  of  the  last  shilling  of  her  endowments  and  the 
last  -.tone  of  her  fabrics,  it  will  be  necessary  lor  041 , 
on  his  scheme,  tO  form  a  representative  body  repre- 
sent ing  bishops,  clergy  and  laity,  which  may  be 
Incorporated  by  an  Order  in  Counc  il.  The  bishops, 
1  lergy  and  laity  are  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing Synods  and  electing  representatives  thereto;  and 
these  Synods  may  "  make  constitutions  and  regulations 
for  the'  good  government  of  the  (  hur<  h  in  Wales  ". 
Whether  the  representative  Ixidy  and  the  Synod  are  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  or  different  things  seems  an 
,,,,en  question.  Anv  wav  the  Synod  may  make  a 
Constitution  and  regulations  lor  the  good  government 
of  the  Church  in  Wales.  This  looks  like  business.  \\r 
see  in  prophet  vision  the  musle,  of  the  SyilOd  on  the 
hill  of  Cardigan  when  S.  David  worked  Ins  miracle  of 
vore  we  hear  the  bishops  of  the  K\mnc  (  hurch  thun- 
dering against  the  arrogant  .  laims  pi  &  Augustine  • 
successor,  we  join  in  the  «  heer  as  old  and  young  hail 
Dr   Owen  as  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  S.  David  ■ 
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fcity.    And  then  we  glance  at  sub-section  (b),  section  1: 

of  this  Hill  of  Liberation  and  read  these  astounding 
Words:  "The  said  constitution  shall  not  be  binding  or 
enforceable  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  w  ith- 
out his  consent,  and  the  Archbishop,  with  the  approv  al 

of  his  Majesty  in  Council,  may  give  that  consent  ". 
And  as  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  earlier  part  of  this 
section  12  we  note  that  so  far  as  members  of  the  dis- 
established Church  are  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishops'  courts  is  maintained.  And  we  realise 
that  either  the  Home  Secretary  was  fooling  his  hearers 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  or  that  he  had  never  read  the  Hill 
which  he  misrepresented.  Freedom  from  Canterbury  ! 
Let  the  Welsh  Hishops  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  the 
throne  of  S.  Augustine  and,  under  the  Bill  of  Libera- 
tion, they  may  straightway  be  haled  before  the  Court 
of  the  Archbishop.  Freedom  from  the  State  !  Why, 
even  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  willing'  to 
confirm  nationalist  constitution  lor  the  Welsh  Church, 
the  Privy  Council  might  veto  him.  Whether  after  it  has 
once  drawn  up  a  constitution  the  proposed  Welsh  Church 
may,  by  the  decree  of  its  statutory  Synod,  vary  the 
same,  the  Hill  leaves  in  doubt.  In  any  case  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  can  sanction  nothing  to  which  the 
Privy  Council  has  not  consented.  So  far  as  statute 
law  can  operate  on  a  sacred  Synod  the  Welsh  bishops 
arc  severed  from  Convocation  and  from  their  English 
brethren,  but  the  Hill  docs  not  free  them  from 
Canterbury.  In  fact,  it  sets  up  the  Archbishop  over 
Wales  as  a  sort  of  irresponsible  Pope,  and  gives  him 
for  a  College  of  Cardinals  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
Of  Arches  is  preserved.  But  the  Court  of  Arches  under 
Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  holds  itself  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  Committee.  For  practical  purposes  there- 
fore the  Church  in  Wales  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
tribunal  that  gives,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  judgments 
not  of  law  but  of  policy.  We  have  now  proved  three 
points.  We  have  show  n  that  the  Bill  does  not  rescue 
the  Welsh  Church  from  the  power  of  Canterbury,  that  it 
does  not  free  it  from  State  control,  and  that  it  does 
dislocate,  or  rather  struggles  to  dislocate,  the  Church's 
spiritual  life  and  apostolic  constitution.  But  we  have 
more  to  say.  We  are  going  to  prove  that  the  system 
which  it  sets  up  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  unworkable 
and  absurd.  Clause  12  tells  us  that  ecclesiastical  law- 
shall  cease  to  exist  as  law,  but  shall  be  binding  on  the 
members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church  as  a  matter 
of  contract.  Now  we  ask  what  is  ecclesiastical  law? 
The  Act  gives  no  explanation  of  the  term.  Does  it 
include  the  Marriage  Law,  the  Burial  Law.  and  the  law- 
relating  to  churchwardens?  That  the  greater  part  of 
the  Marriage  Law  is  ecclesiastical  law  every  lawyer 
would  doubtless  allow .  Let  us  assume  that  a  marriage  is 
solemnised  in  a  Welsh  parish  church  on  the  day  after 
the  Act  comes  into  force.  If  the  parties  to  the  marriage 
arc  both  Church  people,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  law- 
will  assume  that  they  have  contracted  to  be  married  by 
the  Church  service.  But  let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  Nonconformist.  The  Nonconformist  party 
can  hardly  be  said  under  this  section  to  have  agreed  to 
be  bound  by  the  regulations  of  the  Disestablished 
Church.  But  if  he  or  she  is  not  so  bound,  is  the  mar- 
riage void  and  the  clergyman  performing  the  ceremony 
liable  to  prosecution?  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  on 
a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  to  the  community  an 
:\ct  of  Parliament  should  leave  matters  in  the  dark. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Burial  Law.  How 
much  of  it  will  exist,  how  much  will  be  repealed  if 
this  Bill  in  its  present  form  receives  the  royal  consent 
no  one  can  say.  Take  a  later  sub-section  in  the  same 
clause.  No  ecclesiastical  person  shall  have  coercive 
jurisdiction.  What  is  coercive  jurisdiction?  Would 
a  bishop  who  excluded  a  wrong-doer  from  the  sacra- 
ments exercise  coercive  jurisdiction?  Many  Canonists 
would  say  so,  and  if  the  courts  upheld  this  view- 
no  intenal  discipline  would  be  possible.  Possibly  the 
process  of  Significavit  is  intended,  whereby  the  Church 
Judge  signifies  a  defaulter  to  the  civil  Court  with  a  view- 
to  the  issue  of  the  writ  "  De  contumace  capiendo  ". 
This  clause  however  would  be  construed  by  a  good 


main  judges  in  a  very  different  sense.  Again,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  section  authorises  the  bishops,  clergy  and 
laity  of  Wales  to  hold  Synods,  but  let  us  suppose  that 
the  Welsh  bishops  think  fit  to  meet  in  a  canonical  synod 
without  clergy  or  laity.  Considering  the  Erastiau 
temper  Of  many  of  our  Judges  it  is  highly  probable  that 
tlx-  Kind's  Bench  would  hold  that  they  had  incurred 
a  Praemunire.  There  are  minor  bungles  of  a  similar 
kind  in  these  amazing  clauses,  but  it  will  be  time  for 
Mr.  McKenna  to  hear  of  them  when  the  Bill  gets  into 
Committee. 

But  on  the  provision  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  Disestablishment  scheme  we  must  say  a 
word.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  in  Wales  say  to  the  Government  :  We  do  not 
desire  to  alter  our  diocesan  arrangements.  We  will 
not  constitute  your  proposed  Synod  or  Representative 
Body.  In  that  case,  as  We  have  said,  the  Bill  proposes 
to  confiscate  every  shilling  of  the  endowments,  every 
stone  of  the  fabrics.  Mr.  McKenna,  if  he  stands  by  his 
Bill,  is  for  setting  up  in  Wales  an  Erastian  tyranny 
which  preserves  all  the  worse  features  of  the  present 
Established  Church  system  and  none  of  its  more  Chris- 
tian and  nobler  sides.  And  if  his  terms  are  not  accepted, 
the  Church  in  Wales  will  be  stripped  literally  bare  of 
everything,  even  of  her  sacramental  vessels.  And  yet 
to  an  audience  which  had  not  read  his  Bill  or  was  too 
stupid  to  understand  it  he  posed  as  the  champion  of 
religious  freedom.  If,  after  his  Queen's  Hall  declara- 
tion, he  stands  for  this  Bill  in  its  present  form  before 
the  House  of  Commons  he  will  have  proved  himself  the 
greatest  political  Pecksniff  that  even  the  British  House 
of  Commons  has  known. 


A  YEAR  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC, 
By  Expertls. 

AFTER  more  than  a  year's  experience  of  the  Portu> 
guese  Republic,  even  the  Republicans  themselves 
confess  to  disillusionment.  "  The  Republic  in  no  way 
resembles  that  of  the  people's  dreams  ",  says  the 
"  Intransigente  "  (3  November  1911),  the  organ  of 
Machado  dos  Santos,  the  revolutionary  who  did  more 
than  anybody  else  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy.  "  We 
have  now  had  a  year  of  the  Republic  ",  said  the  same 
paper  on  24  November,  "  and,  by  reason  of  the  general 
slackness  and  ignorance,  this  year  has  done  as  much 
harm  to  the  country,  financially  and  economically,  as  if 
the  plague  had  ravaged  or  war  wasted  it." 

And  it  is  not  the  "  Intransigente  "  alone  which  hold* 
these  views.  Another  ultra-Republican  paper,  the 
"  Seculo  ",  declared,  on  3  November,  that  "  the  abomin- 
able rotativist  system  of  politics  still  continues  ".  This- 
is  an  interesting  admission,  since  the  principal  reason 
why  the  revolution  of  October  1910  was  hailed  with 
delight  in  certain  English  circles  was  because  that  revo- 
lution was  believed  to  be  the  death-knell  of  rotativism. 
"  The  country  ",  says  the  "  Seculo  "  on  10  December, 
"  is  still  anxiously  awaiting  a  change  in  the  character  of 
[Portuguese]  politics." 

With  the  Republicans  themselves  thus  plunged  in 
gloom,  the  "  Times  could  not,  of  course,  in  its  review 
of  the  year,  take  a  Very  optimistic  view  of  the  new 
Government's  prospects.  It  speaks  as  follows  : — 
"  The  frequent  recurrence  throughout  the  year  of 
labour  troubles,  Royalist  raids  and  conspiracies,  mutin- 
ous incidents  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the 
resentment  caused  among  the  more  conservative  and 
Catholic  sections  of  the  community  by  the  decree  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  measures 
enforced  against  religious  Orders,  have  continued  to 
keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  political  ferment  which  is 
not  of  the  best  augury  for  the  stability  of  the  new 
institutions  ". 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  first  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic has  been  the  struggle  with  the  Church  ;  and  those 
w  ho  know  how  inefficient  and  even  immoral  some  of  the 
Portuguese  clergy  had  become  are  surprised  at  the 
result.  For  the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected 
has  brought  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  priesthood,  and 
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some  of  the  bishops  in  particular  have  displayed  an 
almost  heroic  firmness.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place  there  were  twelve  bishops  in  Portugal  and  nearly 
as  many  in  the  colonics.  Before  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Bishop  of  Beja  went  into  Spain  at  the 
request  of  the  royalist  Governor  of  Beja,  who  thought 
it  well  that  the  bishop  should  leave  for  a  few  days  until 
the  unrest  had  subsided.  This  was  fully  explained  to 
Senhor  Affonso  Costa,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  but  the 
explanation  did  not  prevent  that  politician  from  expel- 
ling the  bishop  from  Portugal  for  life,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  of  the  Republic,  and  suppressing  the  diocese  of 
Beja.  The  expelled  bishop  has  since  been  living  on  the 
charity  of  friends  in  Spain,  France  and  Belgium. 

.  Dr.  Barroso,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  was  expelled 
from  his  diocese  and  taken  prisoner  to  Lisbon  because 
he  issued  a  circular  to  his  priests  without  first  consult- 
ing the  Government.  The  administrator  of  the  vacant 
bishopric  has  since  been  expelled  on  the  ground  that  he 
called  on  the  people  to  resist  the  Separation  Law. 

The  resistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Guarda  was  splen- 
did. The  Civil  Governor  of  Guarda  ordered  him  to  forbid 
his  clergy  to  appear  in  ecclesiastical  dress.  In  a  con- 
cise and  brilliant  answer,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Portuguese  literature,  the  aged  Prelate  declined  to  do 
so,  and  asked  why  the  regime  of  "  Freedom  "  thus  inter- 
fered with  the  right  of  Portuguese  citizens  to  wear  any 
dress  they  liked  so  long  as  it  was  compatible  with 
decency,  while  permitting  the  English  arid  German 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  resident  in  Portugal  to 
wear  the  ecclesiastical  costume. 

The  Government  answered  by  prosecuting  the  Arch- 
bishop on  the  charge  of  being  "an  enemy  of  the 
Republic  ".  This  provoked  another  crushing  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  writer  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  "  with 
the  fluctuations  of  political  systems,  the  utility  of  which 
is  always  relative  while  the  essence  of  the  religion 
whereof  I  am  a  minister  is  immutable  ".  "  My  reli- 
gion ",  he  went  on  to  say,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
forms  of  Government,  and  I  should  be  false  to  my  mis- 
sion if  I  attempted  to  bind  the  Church  to  any  particular 
form  of  Government  ".  He  pointed  out  that  in  other 
Republics,  especially  in  the  New  World,  Church  and 
State  pursue  their  various  ways  without  ever  coming 
into  collision.  The  .Archbishop  admitted  that  he  had 
criticised  the  Separation  Law,  but  maintained  that  he- 
had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 
"The  landlords",  he  says,  "have  protested  against 
the  Rent  Law,  the  working  classes  against  the  Strikes 
Law,  the  Socialists  against  arbitrary  arrest.  Arc  the 
Catholics  alone  to  remain  mute  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion? Are  they  outside  the  pale  of  the  law?  "  lie 
pointed  out  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protest,  especially 
as  the  author  of  the  law  in  question  had  publicly 
declared  that  the  object  of  the  new  measure  was  to 
extinguish  Catholicism  in  Portugal  in  three  generations. 

Could  anything  be  more  ill-advised  from  the  Republi- 
can point  of  view  than  this  prosecution  of  a  popular  and 
venerated  Archbishop  on  the  vague  charge  of  antipathy 
to  the  Republic  when  the  only  evidence  to  support  that 
(  harge  was  a  criticism  by  the  accused  of  a  certain  project 
of  law?  What  made  the  blunder  worse  was  the  choice 
of  a  victim,  for  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find 
in  Portugal  an  ecclesiastic  with  a  clearer  and  more 
logical  brain  and  a  greater  gift  of  pure  and  nervous 
Portuguese  than  the  aged  Archbishop  of  Guarda.  More- 
over the  See  of  Guarda  is  historic.  It  was  established 
in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  "  guard  "  against  the  Moslim. 
Is  it  not  imprudent  of  the  Republicans  to  provoke  the 
comparisons  which  this  fact  will  suggest  ? 

Finally,  the  Republican  Government  expelled  the 
bishop  from  "  the  district  of  Guarda  " — the  authorities 
did  not  like  to  use  the  ecclesiastical  word  "  diocese  ". 

As  the  diocese  of  Guarda  is  mu<  h  lar  ger  than  the  disti  i<  t 
of  Guarda  the  bishop  went  to  Tortozendo,  whii  b  is  in 
his  diocese,  though  in  the  district  of  Castello  Hranco. 
The  Government  made  him  leave  by  sending  some  revo- 
lutionaries from  a  neighbouring  town  in  order  to  <  icate 
disturbances.  But  he  went  to  Fundao,  still  in  his 
diocese,  and  in  the  end  the  Government  had  to  issue  a 


new  decree  expelling  him  from  the  district  of  Castello 
Branco.  A  French  nobleman  recently  offered  an 
asylum  to  the  bishop,  who  has  declared,  however,  that 
he  will  stay  in  Portugal  until  expelled  by  force  or 
imprisoned. 

The  Bishop  of  Portalegre  was  arrested  in  July  last 
for  wearing  a  cassock  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bishop  of 
Vizen,  though,  according  to  the  "Times"  correspon- 
dent, that  regulation  about  wearing  the  cassock  was 
abolished  by  the  last  Minister  of  Justice. 

If  any  bishop  would  yield  it  would  have  been  the 
eighty-year-old  Bishop  of  Coi'mbra,  who  had  himself 
expelled  the  Jesuits  from  his  diocese  thirty  years  ago. 
But  he  showed  great  firmness.  Having  sent  a  circular 
to  his  people  asking  them  to  support  the  clergy,  he 
thought  it  an  act  of  courtesy  to  inform  the  Minister  of 
Justice  of  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  The  Minister 
published  this  communication  as  a  proof  that  the 
Bishop  had  accepted  the  Law  of  Separation,  but  the 
Bishop  denied  that  such  an  interpretation  could  be 
placed  upon  his  act,  and  to  strengthen  his  denial  and 
atone  for  any  scandal  that  he  might  have  given,  he 
resigned  his  see.  Even  the  editor  of  the  "  Porto  ",  an 
old  Republican  who  had  himself  been  imprisoned  under 
the  monarchy  for  his  revolutionary  activity,  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  admiration  at  "  the  courage 
of  men  like  Mgr.  Barroso,  the  Archbishop  of  Guarda, 
and,  now,  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra — courage,  displayed 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Portugal  seemed  destitute  of 
men  with  any  strength  of  character.  ...  By  their 
noble  resistance  to  an  unjust  law  the  Bishops  have 
saved  the  situation  and  have  reassured  us  as  to  the 
utter  degeneration  of  the  national  character  ". 

The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  had  at  first  displayed  a  good 
deal  of  worldly  prudence  which  some  ultramontanes 
called  by  a  harsher  name.  But  even  he  signed  the 
famous  protest  in  which  he  and  his  fellow-preiates  man- 
fully declare  that  they  "  are  ready  to  go  to  prison  and 
to  death  sooner  than  prove  unfaithful  to  their  duties  ". 

In  December  last  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  take  part 
in  the  cultural  associations  which  some  Freethinkers 
had  formed  with  the  help  of  a  renegade  priest.  This 
involved  him  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  certainly  had  the  worse  of  the  argument. 
Finally,  on  29  December,  the  Government  expelled  the 
Patriarch  from  Lisbon  for  two  years.  The  departure 
of  the  Patriarch  resembled  a  triumphal  procession, 
some  twenty  thousand  people  taking  part  in  it.  Speak- 
ing in  Parliament  on  4  January,  M.  Pereira,  a  Deputy, 
complained  that  many  public  functionaries  had  even 
marched  in  the  procession.  Dr.  Madeira,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  promised  that  the  most  severe  measures 
would  be  taken  against  them. 

But  such  a  demonstration  in  the  heart  of  revolutionary 
Lisbon  shows  how  much  ground  the  Republicans  have 
lost.  The  Portuguese  clergy  are  backward  in  many 
ways,  but  it  is  certainly  creditable  to  them  as  a  body 
that  out  of  6000  only  217  accepted  the  money  of  the 
Government  and  the  unjust  Separation  Law. 


'fin-:  CITY. 

WITH  the  termination  ol  the  nineteen-day  account 
an  appreciable  increase  of  business  iras  experi- 
enced on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  Ml  inainlv  in  the 

form  of  professional  and  semi*professional  buying. 

Deale  rs  pun  based   storks  in   view  of  the  Favourable 

monetary  conditions  and  the  more  satisiai  tory  labour 
outlook,  and  investment  orders  were  received  from  bit; 
financial  institutions  and  from  individuals  with  dividend 

mone)  to  put  away.  The  prevailing  sentiment  has  been 
particularly  cheerful,  and  the  only  negative  factor  was 
the  absence  ol  demand  on  bchall  of  the  general  public. 

The  Home  Railwav  department  :it traded  chid  atten- 
tion.   The  improved  labour  position  permitted  fuller 

appre<  iation  of  the  highly  satisfactory  character,  ol  the 
last  half-year's  working  results  and  ol  the  continuance 

of  good  traffics,  and  prices  made  stead)  improvement 

until  professional  profit -taking  tinned  the  vale.  The 

Great  Northern  statement  was  especially  gratifying  in 
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view  of  the  disturbance  to  traffic  suffered  by  the  com- 
pan\  during  the  half-year.  Tin-  dividend  for  the  whole 
of  191 1  on  the  preferred  stock  is  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
deferred  and  "  A  "  stocks  receive  a|  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  2\.  The  Great  C  entral's  announcement 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  company's  affairs,  as  the  1894 
preference  stock  is  getting  a  dividend  for  the  first  time 
since  the  line  entered  the  Metropolis,  the  rate  being  10s. 
per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  A  year  ago  the  1891 
preference  stock  received  only  2  per  cent.,  whereas  this 
time,  of  course,  it  gets  its  full  div  idend.  The  North 
Eastern  result  was  disappointing,  but  only  so  because 
the  directors  adopted  a  conservative  policy  and  main- 
tained the  distribution  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  when 
they  could  easily  have  paid  another  J  per  cent.  The 
London  and  South  Western  is  one  of  the  few  companies 
whose  declarations  have  fallen  short  of  anticipations, 
and  this  is  due  to  an  unexpectedly  large  increase  in 
working  expenses.  That  so  many  boards  have  raised 
their  dividends  is  evidence  of  the  optimism  that  prevails 
in  official  circles  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  current 
year. 

As  regards  Americans,  a  very  different  tale  has  to  be 
told.  The  reduction  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
S.  Paul  dividend  from  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  5  per  cent,  is  a  serious  reflection  on  current  railway 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  disappointment 
caused  by  the  announcement  was  tempered  bv  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  that  the 
drastic  policy  w  ill  enable  the  company  to  strengthen  its 
financial  position.  Fortunately  the  bull  account  in 
Americans  is  very  small,  or  there  would  probably  have 
been  a  severe  break  in  quotations.  As  it  is,  the  market 
position  causes  a  little  uneasiness,  because  continental 
speculators  in  France,  Holland  and  Belgium  are  in- 
terested in  Americans,  and  any  pronounced  decline  may- 
have  a  sympathetic  effect  on  other  speculative  stocks 
favoured  by  continental  operators.  In  view  of  the 
"  cut  "  in  the  Milwaukee  dividend,  the  position  of  the 
Harriman  lines  w  ill  be  closely  watched  during  the  next 
few  months,  especially  as  traffic  receipts  for  some  time 
past  have  been  very  poor.  The  Steel  Trust  financial 
status  is  none  too  rosy,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  ever 
since  the  directors  raised  the  dividend  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  ill-fortune  has  attended  the  company's  operations. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  markets  a  big  business  has  been 
done  in  Marconi  shares  in  anticipation  of  the  long- 
delayed  official  announcement  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Post  Office,  which  is  expected  to  provide  a  subsidy  for 
the  company.  Dealings  in  London  General  Omnibus 
stock  have  naturally  become  restricted  as  75  per  cent, 
of  the  stock  has,  it  is  understood,  been  deposited  with 
the  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank  in  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  Company.  The  rumours  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  control  of  the  West 
India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  by  another  cable 
company  have  been  officially  denied,  but  the  stock 
remains  comparatively  firm. 

Among  Mining  shares,  Central  Minings  have  been 
depressed  by  unfavourable  dividend  rumours,  but  apart 
from  this  influence  the  tone  has  been  good,  and  more 
optimistic  views  arc  expressed  concerning  the  whole  de- 
partment. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bull  account  is  ex- 
tremely limited  while  there  is  a  small  bear  position  open, 
which  means  that  the  technical  condition  is  verv  sound. 
Rubber  descriptions  have  not  responded  to  the  favour- 
able trade  indications,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  annua! 
reports  of  the  better-class  companies  which  are  due 
shortly  will  give  a  fillip  to  this  section.  Oil  shares  are 
harder,  ow  ing  to  the  accumulating  evidences  that  the  oil 
trade  war  is  no  longer  being  carried  on  to  excess. 


TWO  PLAYS  AT  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 
By  John  Palmer. 

AS  the  unconsciously  comic  figure  in  a  comedv  bv 
Mr.  Shaw  the  Rev.  Harry  Pemberton  would  be  a 
satisfying  entertainment.      Introduced  to  him  by  an 
author  who  treats  him  sympathetically,  and    at  im- 


measurable length,  we  are  shortly  reduced  to  fidgeting 
in  our  scats  and  wondering  how  the  people  not  strictly 
on  critical  duty  can  bear  with  the  fellow.  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening  inventing  spiteful  things  to 
sav  about  him  in  this  REVIEW.  But  the  man  has  too 
main  friends;  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  spoil  the  con- 
fidence of  a  w  hole  parish  in  his  goodness  and  wisdom. 
For  heaven's  sake  let  us  keep  our  illusions,  as  Gorki's 
Daddy  of  the  night-shelter  would  say.  After  all,  the 
Rev.  Harry  Pemberton  is  not  really  so  fearfully  to 
blame.  In  many  a  village  of  this  country  he  lives 
quietly  and  well-meaning,  on  familiar  terms  with  Pro* 
v  idence,  the  idol  of  that  large  class  of  English  people 
who  think  that  the  ills  of  human  nature  are  more  than 
cured  if  only  some  one  is  at  hand  to  point  the  moral. 
The  real  culprit  of  the  occasion  is  not  Mr.  Pemberton 
but  his  author,  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hamilton 
must  lie  under  more  than  a  faint  suspicion  of  being  one 
of  Mr.  Pemberton 's  admirers.  I  even  suspect  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  having  actually  written  some  of  the 
impromptu  sermonettes  which  Mr.  Pemberton  from 
long  and  determined  practice  had  by  heart  and  was 
prompt  to  deliver  on  the  very  slightest  encouragement. 
The  author's  partiality  for  Mr.  Pemberton  is  in  every 
way  most  marked.  He  has  given  him  a  charming  wife 
who  believes  in  him  and  admires  him,  even  when  the 
impulse  of  every  generous-hearted  fellow  (generous- 
hearted  fellow  is  quite  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  manner  :  this 
sort  of  thing  is  contagious)  is  to  knock  Mr.  Pemberton 
down  for  a  self-righteous  bully.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  put  his  hero  into  a  village  where,  happily, 
no  one  has  a  sense  of  humour  or  any  knowledge  of 
human  nature  or-  any  instinct  for  scenting  out  that  half- 
conscious  but  extremely  common  fraud  who  is  always 
very  seriously  bent  on  improving  himself  by  misdirecting 
other  people.  Mr.  Pemberton  also  has  a  daughter  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  w  ho  must  be  the  envy  of  every  father 
in  the  parish  ;  and  he  has  a  cook-general  such  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  these  days  anywhere  at  any  time.  This 
accumulation  of  blessings  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Pemberton 
is  really  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  natural  gifts.  We 
are,  in  fact,  driven  to  conclude  that  the  author  is  one 
of  Mr.  Pemberton's  parishioners. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  of  the  play  it  was  possible 
to  hope  great  things  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Graham. 
This  young  gentleman  was  not  of  Mr.  Pemberton's 
parish.  Mr.  Graham,  in  fact,  had  been  to  Oxford,  so 
we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Pemberton,  whose  University  career  had  left  him  as  it 
found  him  (we  saw  no  evidence  of  it  save  a  photograph 
by  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders  hanging  conspicuously 
in  the  den),  embarked  upon  one  of  his  straight-from-the 
shoulder  discourses,  his  pupil  from  Oxford  would  prick 
the  bladder  with  results  satisfactory  for  the  audience  in 
the  Little  Theatre,  even  though  they  might  prove  pain- 
ful for  Mr.  Pemberton's  family  and  parish.  We  knew 
that  Mr.  Graham,  if  he  were  the  reserved,  sincere  young 
fellow  we  expected  him  to  be,  would  avoid  Mr.  Pem- 
berton immediately  he  began  to  talk  to  him  as  a  man 
and  a  brother.  We  hoped  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Graham 
was  a  Balliol  man,  for  a  Balliol  man  was  exactly  the 
right  remedy  for  Mr.  Pemberton.  But  alas  !  Mr. 
Graham  arrived  and  was  immediately  in  a  condition  of 
hypnosis  which  lasted  the  evening  through.  Thence- 
forth he  encouraged  Mr.  Pemberton  in  his  wildest 
flights.  He  was  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  in  the  moral 
gymnasium  where  Mr.  Pemberton  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  a 
play  w  hose  crisis  hangs  upon  an  incredible  assumption. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  play  Mr.  Hamilton  has  assumed 
that  a  girl  of  nineteen  is  incapable  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  a  woman  until  she  has  had  lessons  from  her  mother  in 
botany.  She  may,  as  a  woman,  love  a  young  man  to 
distraction,  make,  and  receive  in  return,  hearty  physical 
demonstrations  of  his  affection  ;  but,  if  she  has  had  no 
lessons  in  botany,  she  will  be  innocent  of  the  least 
inkling,  idea,  or  instinct  of  sex.  When  Mr.  Pemberton 
found  her  in  Mr.  Graham's  bedroom,  elaborately  dis- 
arrayed, and — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  as  Mr. 
Snagsby  would  say — in  Mr.  Graham's  arms,  he  assumed 
the  worst.    He  assumed  the  worst  because  he  thought 
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his  daughter  had  had  the  lesson  in  botany  ;  and  there 
is  a  fearful  hullabaloo.  Immediately  afterwards  Mr. 
Pemberton  finds  out  that  his  daughter  had  not  had  the 
lesson  in  botany.  This,  of  course,  changes  everything 
— including  his  daughter's  womanly  nature  and  Mr. 
Graham's  manly  conduct.  If  Mr.  Pemberton  had  not 
been  a  simpleton  he  would  at  once  have  assumed  his 
daughter's  innocence,  and  he  would  not  at  that  stage 
have  greatly  troubled  about  her  ignorance.  In  any  case, 
the  conduct  of  a  simpleton  in  a  crisis  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  though  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  critic  of 
humanity,  does  not  prove  anything  by  way  of  thesis, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  rather  obvious  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
not  only  has  a  thesis  but  imagines  that  he  has  dealt 
with  it  in  his  play.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  merits  of  botany  as  part  of  a  young  woman's 
education.  Mothers  there  are  who  prefer  their  daugh- 
ters to  pick  up  botany  as  best  they  may.  in  which  case 
the  daughters  run  considerable  risk  of  picking  it  up 
painfully,  furtively,  and  put  scarcely  so  nicely  as  it 
might  be.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  this 
sort  of  mother  will  be  converted  by  Mr.  Hamilton's 
"  Blindness  of  Virtue  ". 

I  should  like  to  notice  the  acting  of  the  younger 
players,  Mr.  Owen  Xares  and  Miss  Margery  Maude. 
Mr.  Xares,  in  the  part  of  Graham,  acted  with  real 
distinction — a  sense  of  style  and  a  restraint  which  he 
did  not  lose  even  in  the  difficult  and  impossible  scenes 
he  was  compelled  to  share  with  Mr.  Pemberton.  In 
his  entrance  and  introduction  to  Mr.  Pemberton's 
household  he  was  admirable,  and  all  through  he 
struggled  valiantly  with  his  author  and  with  his 
brother-man.  Miss  Margery  Maude  would  have  had 
a  less  difficult  task  if  Mr.  Hamilton  had  put  her  at 
fourteen,  instead  of  at  nineteen,  years  of  age.  Her 
acting  in  the  difficult  third  act  was  in  perfect  taste, 
but  the  scene  with  her  father  in  the  last  act  was  a 
more  finished  performance. 

The  merits  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  could  have  no  better 
foil  than  the  insincerity  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
Viennese  figures  of  Schnitzler's  plays  and  sketches  are 
never  seen  through  that  curiously  distorted  atmosphere 
of  sentiment  and  slot-morality  that  fills  the  British 
theatre.  "  Das  Man  hen  ",  presented  this  week  in 
the  English  of  Messrs.  W  heeler  and  Granville  Barker 
by  the  Adelphi  Play  Society  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
might  very  pertinently  stand  under  the  title  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  play;  for  the  hero  of  "  Das  Marchen  "  is 
an  ironic  figure  of  the  blindness  of  virtue.  We  hear 
him,  at  first,  declaiming  furiously  against  the  attitude 
of  men  towards  the  women  who  have  dropped  from 
virtuous  society.  Why,  he  exclaims,  are  they  con- 
demned never  to  return?  He  says  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  men.  They  will  not  overlook  the  past,  taking  the 
woman  on  the  merits  of  the  present.  Passionately  he 
argues  that  if  only  she  were  accepted,  and  the  past 
forgotten,  she  might  love  again  on  equal  terms,  and 
be  redeemed.  So,  in  the  blindness  of  virtue  and  the 
pride  of  theory,  argues  the  hero  of  "  Das  Marchen"; 
and  we  know  at  once  that  Schnitzler  is  waiting  for 
this  voung  man,  letting  him  run  into  vain  words  that 
he  may  pitilcsslv  trip  him  up  on  the  merciless  laws 
of  his  nature.  For  soon  the  hero  loves  a  woman  who 
is  trail;  and,  where  it  was  all  fine  theory,  now  it  is 
the  morbid,  irritable  jealousy  of  the  male  creature. 
Schnitzler  has  painted  well  this  corner  of  the  pictur* — ■ 
the  man  of  logic  blown  sky-high  as  soon  as  he  brings 
his  theory  to  grips  with  the  realities  ol  Hesh  and  blood. 
But  "  Das  Marchen  "  is,  in  some  ways,  disappointing. 
'I  he  emphasis  in  the  first  a<  t  is  wrong.  The  frail 
woman  may  be  redeemed,  says  the  man  ol  words, 
provided  fthe call  find  a  man  who  will  forget  her  faulty. 
We  immediately  infer  that  S.  hnit/le.  will  deal  with 
both  sides  of  this  human  problem,  tUust rating  it  with 
samples  from  the  common  stuff  ol  human  nature,  villi 
Which  Schnitzler  always  so  death  and  pitilesslv  deals. 
But  Schnitzler  in  this  play  turns  off  at  a  tangent 
and  concerns  himself  only  with  the  man.  W  hether 
Ins  heroine  would  or  would  i.ot  be  redeemed  il  |hc 
hod    found    a    hero     this  side   of    fh,.   question    is   I.  ft 

untouched;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  this  side  on  w  hi  h 


most  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  first  act.  We  feel  that 
Schnitzler  has  stated  one  problem,  and  dealt  with 
another.  To  round  off  his  idea,  Schnitzler  would  have 
had  to  show  the  human  experiment  being  made  and 
breaking  down  on  both  sides.  The  circle  would  then 
be  complete,  and  we  should  have  yet  another  of  those 
felicitously  rounded  criticisms  of  the  life  he  knows 
lor  which  Schnitzler  is  unrivalled  in  European  literature 
to-dav. 


NOVELS    AND  MORALS. 

By  Filsox  Young. 

IWI  R.  EDMUND  GOSSE  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
serious-minded  people  for  having  written  to  the 
"  Times  "  the  other  day  in  protest  against  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  extraordinary  deputation  that  waited 
on  Mr.  McKenna  and  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of 
improper  books.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  action  required 
courage,  for,  lofty  as  his  own  handling  of  literature  has 
always  been,  there  are  nevertheless  a  number  of  stupid 
and  ignorant  people  who  will  be  ready  to  accuse  him 
of  being  an  advocate  of  demoralising  literature.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  a  deputation  of  indignant 
gentlemen  (among  whom  was  not  one  author)  speaking 
very  vaguely  of  books  and  filth  and  indecency,  and 
appealing  to  blind  prejudice  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  appealing  to  reason  and  decency 
and  common-sense.  If  authors  did  not  immediately 
rush  into  the  columns  of  the  "  Times  "  with  letters 
warmly  supporting  Mr.  Gosse,  it  was  no  doubt  because 
they  felt  that  in  so  delicate  a  campaign  some  of  them, 
who  arc  more  suspect  than  he  could  possibly  be,  might 
at  this  moment  rather  embarrass  him  by  their  support  ; 
and  that  in  any  case  the  matter  might  be  well  left  in  his 
hands. 

The  question  is  nevertheless  a  serious  one — far  more 
serious  possibly  than  either  side  realises  at  present ; 
it  is  not  at  all  a  question  to  be  approached  in  a  quarrel- 
some spirit.  Since  the  "  Spectator  "  has  been  good 
enough  to  print  the  whole  of  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey's 
speech  as  a  leading  article,  with  the  remark  that 
although  it  obviously  cannot  make  any  comment,  the 
speech  is  too  important  to  be  omitted,  no  sane  person 
would  accuse  him  of  wishing  to  be  on  the  side  of  illite- 
racy, stupidity,  or  deadening  cant  of  any  kind;  yet  one 
cannot  help  being  sorry  to  see  him  starting  a  movement 
which  may  very  easily  get  out  of  hand  and  beyond  his 
control,  and  w  hich  may  degenerate  into  a  senseless  but 
overwhelming  rush  that  will  make  all  reason  and  re- 
straint impossible.  It  is  the  English  habit  to  shut  the  eyes 
to  impropriety  of  any  kind,  and,  if  possible,  to  pretend 
that  it  docs  not  exist,  and,  if  it  is  really  forced  upon  the 
attention,  to  be  shrilly  vocal  and  indignant  about  im- 
propriety in  general,  but  never  to  discuss  or  consider 
calmly  how  the  particular  evil  may  be  wisely  and  tact- 
) Lilly  abated.  we  will  shout  for  the  total  abolition  of 
moral  evil,  but  we  will  not  work  quietly  for  its  restraint. 
And  that  is  one  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  win  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  open  a  campaign  of  this  kind  bv  making, 
even  unintcntionall}  ,  an  appeal  merely  to  prejudice  and 

passion. 

The  simple  question  is  this  :  it  is  asserted,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  books 
having  what  is  called  an  unwholesome  tendency  arc  on 
the  increase.  Whai  Mr.  Strachey  and  his  deputation 
meant  by  this  is,  to  put  it  Irankly,  books  which  present 
sexual  irregularities  in  an  interesting  and  attractive 
manm  r.  There  is  no  question  whether  the  book  is  a 
good  book  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  or  a  bad  one; 
it  is  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  protest  only  applies 
to  books  that  arc  Written  lor  no  other  purpose  but  to 
be  attractive  in  this  parti*  ular  way;  but  tli.it  is  only  a 
pretence,  though  no  doubt  an  honest  one.  K\eryon< 
knows  that  good  books  1  an  be  put  to  a  bad  use;  there 
is  the  <  lassi<  example  ol  the  Uiblc  and  its  furtive  stud\ 
by  young  people  going  through  the  unpleasant  age  ol 
Sexual  curiositv  Hul.  no  dOubl  0111  deputation  would 
sav,  the  Bible  does  more  good  than  harm,  and  we  would 
no!  suppress  am  good  bool  bcCAUSC  it  happened  In  In 
:>\  •  1  s»-c!  b\  nast\  minds      And  thrrr,  of  1  nurse,  we  have 
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the  difficulty.    Who  is  to  judge?    Who  is  to  assess  the 
respective  amount  of  good  and  harm  that  any  book  does  ? 
Perhaps  no  human  being  or  jury  of  human  beings  is 
equal  to  the  task  in  the  case  of  some  of"  the  books  which 
would  come  under  the  ban  of  an  angry  censorship  oi 
this  kind.     For  let  us  try  to  be  fair.     This  question  of 
the  sexes  is  one  which,  as  a  practical  question  affecting 
themselves,  seriously  occupies  the  majority  of  people 
for  only  a  feu  years  of  their  lives ;  then,  having  dealt 
w  ith  it  and,  as  they  hoped,  put  it  to  sleep,  they  are  angry 
at  any  recrudescence  or  reobtrusion  of  it  upon  their 
attention.     "  What  is  this?  "  they  cry;  "  we  finished 
with  all  this  years  ago;  these  are  questions  to  which 
far  too  much  importance  is  attached.     We  are  more 
interested  in  banking  and  in  housing  and  in  mining 
shares  and  in  food  supplies."    Very  well;  but  there  is 
always  another  generation  growing  up  which  is  inte- 
rested, and  \rightly  interested,  in  this  other  part  of 
human  life — the  thing,  remember,  which  twines  itself 
among  the  most  fruitful  and  sacred  things  of  man's 
existence,  that  belongs  to  the  springtime  and  efflores- 
cence of  the  human  soul.    No  dusty  old  man  who  has 
well-nigh  finished  with  the  business  of  life,  no  w  ithcred 
old  spinster  who  has  never  been  concerned  in  it,  can  be 
quite  competent  to  judge  so  grave  a  question  as  this. 

There  is  only  one  proper  criterion,  and  that  is  the 
artistic  criterion.  The  artist  claims  the  whole  field  of 
human  life  lor  his  material.  If  he  is  a  true  artist  his 
influence  will  not  be  bad,  and  if  he  is  not,  then,  as  a 
writer  using  the  forms  of  art,  his  influence  can  hardly 
be  good.  That  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell ;  and  the  only 
jury  competent  to  judge  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  thing 
purporting  to  be  a  work  of  art  has  been  conceived  and 
^executed  is  a  jury  of  artists. 

And  this  is  our  great  difficulty  in  England,  that  we 
never  have  really  admitted  the  existence  of  art  as  one  of 
the  serious  factors  in  life.    We  have  never  regarded  it 
-as  sacred,  but  as  something  connected  with  entertain- 
ment and  recreation.    The  writer  or  painter  or  poet  or 
sculptor  in  England  who  works  as  an  artist  does  so  at 
his  peril ;  he  may  succeed  or  he  may  not,  but  the  artistic 
seriousness  of  his  motive  will  have  no  interest  for  the 
public.     The  only  artist  who  is  beginning  to  get  a 
chance  is  the  musician,  for  that  at  present  is  the  only 
art  that  the  English  take  seriously.    All  other  art,  in 
order  to  be  treated  with  the  seriousness  which  w  e  apply 
to  religion  and  politics  and  commerce,  has  cither  to  wear 
some  official  or  academic  guise  or  to  be  connected  defi- 
nitely with  ethics  or  morals  or  politics.     We  object  in 
England  to  the  more  attractive  art  forms  in  literature 
being  used  for  serious  subjects.    You  may  write  an 
essay  of  a  scientific  or  ethical  nature  on  prostitution, 
and  even  advocate  it,  and  your  work  will   be  taken 
seriously;  but  if  you  write  a  novel  which  tries  to  show- 
some  side  of  life  upon  which  that  subject  bears,  and  to 
work  out  in  an  artistic  spirit  its  disastrous  consequences 
•in  human  destiny,  you  will  run  great  danger  of  being 
accused   by   vulgar-minded  people  of  indecencv.  1 
speak  with  experience,  having  written  a  novel  on  this 
subject  which,  although  it  won  the  praise  of  my  fellow- 
craftsmen  and  of  serious  critics,  is  nevertheless  boy- 
cotted by  an  eminent  chemist-librarian-knight  (one  of 
whose  managers  was  censured  last  week  for  selling 
laudanum  to  children)  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
improper,   pestilential  publication.      Vet  no  piece  of 
work  that  1  ever  did  was  written  more  earnestly  or 
honestly,  more  for  the  joy  of  artistic  expression,' and 
with  so  little  hope  of  financial  reward  ;  for  the  book- 
sellers would  not  look  at  it  on  subscription,  and  would 
not  even  stock  it  until  the  public  found   it   out  and 
demanded  it  for  themselves.    And  although  I  may  not 
wish  to  write  any  more  books  on  that  subject  I  claim 
the  right  to  choose  my  own  subjects  for  mv  work  and 
to  deal  with  them  as  I  see  fit.     It  is  not  so  long  ago  in 
England,    remember,    that    the   translator    of  Zola's 
works  was  cast  into  prison,  and  still  more  recently  that 
a  publisher  in  a  small  way  was  heavily  fined  and  had 
In-  property  confiscated  and  destroved  for  the  offence 
of  publishing  ;,n  edition  of  Balzac.  '  The  verv  memorv 
of  such  things  makes  one  hot  w  ith  a  kind  of  shame  that 
some  of  these  self-appointed  puritv  campaigners  could 
never  understand. 


No  one,  as  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  pointed  out,  is  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  suppression  of  pornographic 
literature  than  serious  authors  themselves.  We  not 
only  despise  it  and  detest  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  is  a 
real  hindrance  to  us  in  our  own  work.  If  we  wish  to 
deal  with  a  subject  seriously  it  does  not  help  us  when, 
after  the  publication  of  our  work,  a  dozen  imitations  of 
it  come  out  dealing  with  the  same  subject  pornographic- 
ally.  It  is  deplorable  from  every  point  of  view.  But 
the  only  jury  to  which  I  would  consent  either  to  submit 
my  own  work  or  the  work  of  a  suspected  offender  would 
be  a  jury  of  authors.  If  the  honour  of  literature  is  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  authors,  in  whose  hands  will  it 
be  safe?  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  librarians  nor  of  the 
publishers  nor  of  professional  moralists,  nor  of  any 
other  group  or  society  of  men.  For  these  reasons  I,  as 
an  author,  am  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Strachey  for  ha\  ing 
raised  this  grave  question  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  throw  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  authors,  for  in  their  hands  the 
matter  will  ultimately  lie. 

In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the  deputation  might 
profitably  turn  their  attention  to  the  posters  of  certain 
scandal-hunting  weekly  papers  :  posters  that  rouse  the 
curiosity  of  little  boys,  and  make  young  women  blush, 
and  cause  decent-minded  people  to  feel  sick. 


BATTLE  MUSIC  AND  "THE  BEATITUDES  ". 

By  John  F.  Rlnciman. 

XT  O  one,  1  hope,  begrudged  Mme.  C  lara  Butt  the 
+  '     applause  she  got  before  and  after  singing  at  the 
Symphony  Orchestra's  concert  on  Monday  night.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  the  daily  papers  that  she  recently 
returned   from  tremendous    triumphs    somewhere  or 
another  ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  we  mere  Lon- 
doners should  be  pleased  when  one  of  our  favourites 
impresses  the  artistic  faculty  of  kangaroos,  springboks 
and  other  savages.     Round  upon  round  of  enthusiastic 
applause,  call  and  recall  many  times  repeated,  a  van- 
load  of  beautiful  bouquets — it  was  all  fine  and  gratify- 
ing, especially,  I  imagine,  to  the  lady  concerned.  I 
would  have  cheered  and  clapped  as  heartily  as  anyone 
if  only  the  occasion  had  been,  say,  a  ballad  concert  or  a 
miscellaneous  entertainment  in  the  Albert  Hall.  But 
there  were  reasons  why  the  exhibition    was    not  so 
pleasing.     The  function  purported  to  be  a  concert  of 
serious  music ;  the  programme  was  a  lengthy  one ; 
and  the  proceedings  did  not  commence  till  8.35.  The 
late  start  was  an  error  which  the  directors  have  now- 
rectified  :  henceforth  the  concerts  will  begin  at  8  P.M. 
On  Monday,  however,  we  had  first  Tschaikowsky's  long 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  overture,  then  a  Mozart  song, 
then  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty's  "  With  the  Wild  Geese", 
then    three   of    Elgar's    "  Sea-pictures  "   and  finally 
Mozart's  G  minor  symphony;  and  my  complaint,  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us  who  went  to  hear 
music,  is  that  taking  into  account  the  late  start  far 
too  much  of  the  evening  was  wasted  on  demonstrations 
of  satisfaction.    The  noise  was  kept  up  so  long  after 
the  sea-pictures  that,  to  my  horror,  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
returned  to  his  desk  and  Mme.  Butt  favoured  us  with 
an  encore  song.     Sir  lid  ward  is  anything  rather  than 
a  good  conductor ;  but  I  had  thought  him  too  much 
of  an  artist  to  do  anything  so  barbarous.    The  worst 
of   it  was    that   Mme.    Butt   had    not   sung  well  :  I 
have   often    heard   her   do    far   better.       The  song 
from  Mozart's  "  Titus  "   was  absolutely  destitute  of 
the  Charm   of   phrasing    indispensable    if   the  sheer 
loveliness  of  the  music  is  to  be  revealed  ;  and  the 
accompaniment  w  as  clumsy.     Thecorno  di  bassetto  was 
admirably    played    by    Mr.    Gomez,    but   more  than 
once  when  he  and  the  singer  w  ere  perfectly  together  the 
band  got  cither  before  or  behind    them.      The  sea- 
pictures  came  off  only  a  little  more  smoothly  :  Sir 
Edw  ard  managed  to  lose  the  sw  ing  and  the  colour  of 
his  own  compositions.     Though  I,  with  a  long  home- 
ward journey  in  prospect,  mourned  the  delay,  after  all 
the  little  encore  thing  was  the  most  satisfactory  vocal 
number  of  the  evening — it  was  indeed  really  delightful. 
I  trust  these  critic'sms  may  not  result  in  reprisals — not 
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;it  least  without  sufficient  notice  to  allow  me  to  get  into 
training:. 

Perhaps  only  a  very  sanguine  person  could  expect  a 
brilliant  concert  on  such  a  night.  One  entered  the  hall 
seeming  to  chew  too  large  a  mouthful  of  fog,  and  lo  ! 
inside  things  were  hardly  better.  Queen's  Hall  is  usu- 
allv  quite  comfortable,  even  on  the  coldest  days ;  but 
on  Monday  it  made  one  sympathise  with  those  gallant 
explorers  who  are  trying  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and 
blasts  from  the  side-doors  made  our  teeth  chatter  and 
froze  our  hair  stiff  on  our  heads  and  made  bald  gentle- 
men in  my  vicinity  wince.  One  scarcely  felt  in  the 
right  mood  to  listen  to  a  musical  description  of  the 
loves  and  woes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  However,  that 
is  just  what  Tschaikowsky's  work  is  not.  If  Balakireff 
really  drew  up  what  may  be  called  the  scenario,  he 
ought  to  have  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  Everything 
that  is  essential  and  finest  in  Shakespeare  is  rigidly 
excluded.  In  the  play  we  have  storm  and  riot,  burning 
passion,  tragedy,  and  sad  peace  at  the  close  :  this  over- 
ture is  intended  mainly  to  depict  a  street  row,  with  some 
feeble  love-music  and  some  quasi-ecclesiastical  music 
interposed.  It  leaves  off  with  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets  still  hard  at  it.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  though  not, 
I  think,  a  curious  fact,  that  a  fine  piece  of  battle- 
music  has  never  been  composed.  Beethoven  wrote  a 
cheap-jack  thing  which  tested  by  even  the  lowest 
standard  is  a  miserable  failure  ;  Wagner,  when  Lohen- 
grin and  Telramund  have  their  little  bout,  fell  back 
on  passages  of  imitation  ;  and  in  the  "  Mastersingers  " 
comedy  street  battle  he  had  to  write  a  fugue  to  eke  out 
the  music  to  suit  the  scene.  In  the  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet  "  overture  Tschaikowsky  has  fallen  back  on 
this  method.  He  overlooked  one  point.  With  the 
stage  and  actors  before  us  Wagner's  bustling  fugal 
accompaniment  to  cuffs  and  bangs  serves  its  purpose 
admirably.  But  no  one  would  listen  to  it  as  a  piece  of 
independent  music — no  one  could.  Tschaikowsky's 
piece  has  to  stand  the  test,  and  it  does  not  come  through 
successfully.  There  are  bangs  and  crashes  enough  ;  but 
these  might  mean  anything  ;  they  certainly  do  not  depict 
fierce  fighting.  And,  by  the  way,  I  might  remind  those 
who  have  heard  two  other  battle-pictures  that  in  the 
"  Heldenleben  "  of  Strauss  the  thing  is  turned  into 
farce,  and  that  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  as  we  have  it  in 
Mr.  Hamilton  Harty's  "Wild  Geese",  is  music,  or 
noise,  similar  in  structure  and  ineffectiveness  to  Tschai- 
kowsky's. Of  course  in  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  over- 
ture there  is  plenty  of  that  barbarous  and  splendid 
colour  of  which  the  composer  w  as  master  ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole  it  misses  the  mark.  It  is  not  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet  "  :  the  idea  is  that  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
degraded,  the  nobility  and  passion  abstracted;  and  the 
poor  idea  is  not  made  the  most  of.  Tschaikowsky  seems 
to  have  felt  this,  for  he  rewrote  the  work  several  times — 

j  and  in  the  end  left  us  something  that  cannot  be  com- 
pared w  ith  his  great  achievements. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Harty's  treatment 
of  a  comparatively  modern  Irish  legend.  It  is  Certainly 
picturesque  and  the  Irish  quality  is  not  merely  super- 
ficial. But  when  we  come  to  the  portion  describing  the 
dreams  of  the  exiled  Irishman  before  the  battle  there  is 
a  sad  want  of  original  and  rich  melody;  the  battle  music 

/-would  better  describe  a  row  of  mediajval  disputants  in 
the  s<  hools  ;  and  tlx-  flighl  of  the  souls  of  the  slain  over- 
seas has  little  wcirdness  and  mystery.  Still,  it  is  a 
Sincere  work,  and  for  that  reason  a  promising  one. 
Perhaps  the  orchestra  was  not  in  its  best  form  :  it 
seemed  to  me  not  to  do  justice  to  the  music.  It  was  in 
bad  form  in  the  Mozart  symphony  :  I  did  not  think- 
so  fine  ;(  set  of  instrumentalists  could  play  so  badly.  I 
have  not  space  to  deal  at  length  with  Sir  Edward  Elgar's 
reading.  In  a  few  words,  it  was  heavy,  uncouth  and 
at  the  same  time  finicking.     It  has  now  become  a  grave 

question  for  the  directors  ol  the  Symphony  Orchestra 

•whether  thev  were  justified  in  Choosing  this  gentleman 
in  RichtCr's  place.  A  man  may  be  a  first-rate  musi<  ian 
and  yet  be  no  more  able  to  cOndtU  I  than  to  sing  a 
lOpranO  show  song.     I  have  no  prejudice  against  Sir 

Edward,  and  would  rather  see  an  Englishman  at  the  desk 

than  a  foreigner;  but  the  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  me  at  successive  concerts  that  the  hand  is  steadil) 


playing  worse.  In  so  simple  a  work  as  the  G  minor  sym- 
phony we  do  not  expect  to  find  strings,  wood-wind  and 
brass  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  tempo ;  and  this 
happened  more  than  once,  and  more  than  a  dozen  times, 
on  Monday. 

There  is  a  white-haired  old  story  of  a  gentleman  who 
returned  from  the  Colonies  after  a  long  absence  and 

was  astonished  to  find  "  that  0.  d    nonsense  still 

going  on  " — alluding  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Much  as  his  feelings  were  are  mine  when 
the  Bach  Choir  invites  me  to  one  of  its  concerts  ;  and 
when  I  reach  the  hall  and  sit  down  to  amuse  myself  with 
the  inept  programme  notes  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  with 
the  ghosts  of  former  days — the  smug  supporters  of  the 
choir,  its  backers  in  the  Press,  and  Blackburn,  Jacques 
and  de  Nevers  and  many  another  of  those  days,  men 
who  have  sought  their  rest.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
performances  of  to-day  reach  a  far  higher  standard  than 
was  even  tried  for  then.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  beauti- 
ful rendering  of  Cesar  Franck's  "Beatitudes"  was 
achieved.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  sitting  in  an  icy  wind 
close  under  the  strings,  the  orchestra  was  good  ;  the 
chorus  left  something  to  wish  for  in  the  matter  of  tone  ; 
the  soloists  were,  on  the  whole,  excellent. 

That  Cesar  Franck's  oratorio — it  is  in  reality  a 
sequence  of  freely  conceived  motets — will  ever  become 
popular  in  this  country,  or  any  other,  is  more  than  I 
care  to  prophesy  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — it  stands 
high  above  "The  Redemption"  and  the  rest  of  the 
provincial  festival  favourites.  It  lacks,  however,  one 
quality,  effectiveness.  Franck  rarely  attempted  effec- 
tiveness, and  when  he  did  try  he  failed  most  grotesquely. 
The  sheer  musical  faculty  of  the  man  was  marvellous, 
and  he  had  true  feeling  ;  but  that  feeling  was  limited  to 
two  complementary  moods,  and  he  cared  too  little  for 
public  applause,  or  even  for  the  opinion  of  the  best 
part  of  the  public,  to  make  concessions  in  the  shape  of 
variety.  His  instinct  was  a  right  one  :  the  failures  in 
"  The  Beatitudes  "  proceed  entirely  from  his  w  ish  to 
get  variety,  artistic  variety.  His  two  prevailing  moods 
were,  I  say,  complementary.  He  strongly  felt  the  un- 
satisfactoriness,  even  the  misery  and  despair,  of  this 
earthly  life  ;  and  as  a  refuge  he  fell  back  on  the  beatific 
vision  :  the  brightness  and  purity  and  sweetness  of  a 
heavenly  life  were  always  more  or  less  in  his  mind. 
Since  Dante  no  man  has  had  in  such  a  degree  the  power 
of  visualising  the  eternal  radiance,  the  sea  of  light  with 
blessed  forms  moving  in  the  light ;  and  since  the  "  Para- 
diso  "  this  power  has  never  been  so  manifested  in  a  work 
of  art  as  in  certain  of  the  "  Beatitudes  ".  The  music  to 
"  Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart  :  for  they  shall  see  (iod  " 
is  almost  intolerable  in  its  ecstatic  sweetness.  But  two 
hours  of  such  music  would  surely  be  intolerable  ;  and 
since  Franck  w  as  bent  on  having  two  hours  or  nothing— - 
that  is,  on  Writing  a  long  work  w  hich  he  hoped  would 
be  his  masterpiece — he  tried  for  artistic  variety.  A 
pure,  gentle,  bright,  aloof  spirit,  living  in  his  vision,  he 
had  none  of  Dante's  objectivity,  none  of  his  genuine 
fierceness  ;  and  when  he  set  his  Satan  raving  and  storm- 
ing his  invention  failed  him.  He  fell  back  on  the  noisy 
commonplaces  of  his  period  and  wrote  vulgar  claptrap 
of  the  worst  French  type.  The  effect  is  precisely  what 
cue  would  expect  to  result  if  a  music-hall  song  wen 
wedged  in  between  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
llveth  "  and  "Since  by  man  Came  Death  "  :  it  is  hall- 
amusing,  hall-appalling.  Indeed.  Franck,  a  great 
simple  nature,  olten  shows  a  tendency  to  use  naivelv 
the  COfrifllOnplacefl  and  vulgarisms  of  light  French 
opera  ;  and  the  thing  is  onlv  saved  bj  the  Constanl  sin- 
cerity of  tone  and  the  frequent  touches  «>i  an  immortal 
beauty.    His  invention  was  at  best  limited  i      fc*ifl  nl 

rich  and  expressive  melodv  was  not  his:  he  reKes  lesi- 
on themati.  strength  and  splendour  than  on  chrOfflatU 
harmonies  and  wondrous  Orchestral  colouring.  When 
all  is  said,  "  The  llcatitudei  "  is  not  so  much  a  mani- 
festation of  genius  as  an  indication  ol  thfl  st.it.  ol 
mind  of  a  beautiful  uligious  nature.     Ext  (  .pis  Irom  .1 

will  always  be  welcomt  ;  but  the  whole  work  will  b. 
heard  with  patience  "iilv  by  inusi.  i.ins  interested  in  tin 

technique,  and  -  ontenl  to  put  up  vv  ith  the  longueurs  foi 
the  sake  ol  the  be.-.utv,  and  bv  those  rn»l  in  the  sam. 
mould  as  Fran<  k  himself  was. 
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THE  QUIET  ONES. 
By  A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 

SOLITARY  children  arc  usually  quiet,  and  so  arc 
the  children  born  late  in  the  life  of  their  parents. 
And  in  large  families  also  are  often  to  be  found  some- 
times quite  inexplicably  one  or  two  who  arc  marked  out 
from  the  rest  by  a  strange  detachment.  They  are  the 
quiet  ones.  They  take  their  share  in  the  work  and 
play  of  the  others,  perhaps,  and  yet  somehow-  they  are 
different.  Children  themselves  arc  very  quick  to  per- 
ceive this.  "  Oh,  So-and-So's  a  queer  fellow  ",  they 
will  say.  II  you  ask  why,  they  cannotcxplain.  They 
shake  their  heads.  "  Oh,  he's  just  queer  ",  they  say. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  a  quiet  one.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
it  is  merely  abnormal  shyness  or  acute  sensitiveness  or 
physical  ill-health  that  causes  this  strange  quiet.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  be  always  longing  to  efface  them- 
selves, to  pass  unnoticed,  to  shrink  from  all  contact  with 
the  world.  They  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  and  it 
seems  kindest  to  let  them  run  away  and  hide.  And 
there  are  the  maimed  and  crippled  who  can  never  forget 
that  they  are  not  as  others  and  who  cannot  bear  the 
hushed  tones  of  our  unspoken  sympathy.  It  is  the  way 
of  natural  affection  to  keep  them  alive  as  long  as 
possible,  and  yet  surely  not  without  a  heartbreaking  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  end  comes  at  last.  Then  there  are 
those  doomed  to  an  early  death.  How  wistfully  they 
look  out  upon  life  !  There  is  a  look  in  their  eyes  as  if 
they  see  something  in  objects  more  than  outward  appear- 
ance. How  quiet  they  are  !  Akin  to  the  flowers  and 
the  birds  they  belong  to  a  world  within  a  world,  but 
in  their  own  homes  they  are  always  strangers. 

Hut  there  is  another  quietness  that  arises  from 
certain  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  and  that  gives  to 
its  possessor  an  atmosphere  of  aloofness  that  renders 
him  suspect  among  his  fellow-men.  He  has  an  inner 
life  into  which  not  even  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends 
can  fully  enter.  It  makes  him  independent  in  his  inter- 
course with  others.  It  affects  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
things.  He  is  strangely  indifferent  to  the  things  other 
men  prize.  He  is  generally  misunderstood.  Often  he 
is  considered  cold,  calculating,  unfeeling.  He  is  dis- 
liked, distrusted  or  feared.  He  takes  everything  so 
quietly. 

The  quality  of  quietness  so  described  is  something 
quite  different  from  that  produced  by  stupidity  or  dull- 
ness. It  is  something  felt.  Of  course  it  may  be  the 
result  of  craft,  of  Machiavellian  cunning,  or  it  may  be 
the  quiet  of  conscious  strength,  of  immense  reserve 
force  held  purposely  in  check,  the  still  strong  man  in 
whom  the  lady  novelist  especially  delights. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  have  been  stunned  by 
some  shock,  tragedy,  or  outrageous  trick  of  Fortune. 
Perhaps  they  have  loved  too  madly,  or  they  have 
w  itnessed  or  taken  part  in  some  unforgettable  horror,  or 
they  have  been  the  helpless  victims  of  some  cruel  injus- 
tice, or  some  unending  remorse.  Sinners  or  sinned 
against,  it  is  all  the  same.  They  live  their  lives  as 
other  people,  and  there  is  only  this  to  mark  them  out 
that  in  their  eyes  is  a  hunted,  haunted  look,  and  about 
them  is  a  vague,  pitiful  quiet.  We  may  live  with  them 
all  their  lives  and  never  penetrate  their  secret.  And 
then  at  last  comes  a  time  and  we  rind  thev  have  passed 
away — sometimes  by  their  own  hands — and  we  learn, 
at  last,  perhaps  by  some  old  diary,  old  letters,  or 
chance  conversation,  the  mystery  of  their  lives.  We 
have  been  living  all  the  time  close  to  a  great  tragedy, 
and  we  have  never  known  it. 

Old  people  are  quiet  as  they  sit  with  their  memories 
for  hours  before  the  fire.  They  have  their  secret.  As 
they  approach  the  dark  corridors  of  death  the  veil  that 
separates  the  invisible  world  from  us  is  for  them 
uplifted.  The  "  shadow  feared  of  men  "  has  no  terrors 
or  horrors.  It  is  for  them  that  of  a  benign  guide 
come  to  take  them  where  dwelt  those  whom  they  have 
loved  and  missed  long  ago.  It  is  this  that  makes  bear- 
able that  daily  weakening  of  the  muscles,  that  conscious- 
ness of  declining  powers. 

And  there  are  the  "  religious  ".  How  consolatory, 
surely,  in  a  world  of  turmoil,  to  think  of  those  quiet  ones 


who,  immured  in  monastery  and  convent,  pray  con- 
stantly for  the  sins  of  the  world.  They  have  counted 
the  world  well  lost  for  a  great  ideal — and  surely  not  in 
vain.  And  not  only  for  those  who  have  made  the 
great  renunciation,  but  for  all  who  have  more  than  a 
conventional  belief,  religion  is  the  great  "quieter". 
It  i^ives  us  pause.  Our  great  churches  and  cathedrals, 
with  their  dimly  lit  aisles  and  chapels,  are  places  where 
we  "  hush  and  bless  ourselves  with  silence  ".  It  was 
by  the  cultivation  of  absolute  quiet  that  the  mystics 
of  old  attained  to  that  union  with  God  which  is  the 
soul's  uttermost  bliss. 

There  are  other  silent  ones,  too,  about  us— -con- 
demned perhaps  to  eternal  invisibility,  lest  the  sight  of 
them  should  drive  men  mad.  We  cannot  see  them. 
We  cannot  hear  their  footsteps.  Only  now  and  then 
do  we  become  conscious  of  them,  and  we  know  beyond 
all  power  of  doubt  that  they  are  near  us,  with  us. 


BIRDS    IN  LONDON. 
I. 

THE  ebb  and  flow  of  bird-migration  in  spring  and 
■!■  autumn  cast  up  strange  flotsam  on  the  shores 
of  the  London  parks  from  time  to  time.  Weary 
travellers,  winging  their  way  north  or  south  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  irresistible  promptings  of  what  is  vaguely 
known  as  the  migratory  instinct,  drop  down  in  the  green 
spaces  of  the  town  for  shelter  and  rest.  Thus  we  hear 
of  wheatears  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  kingfisher  on 
the  Regent's  Canal,  a  woodcock  near  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  and  whinchats  close  to  Constitution  Hill.  And 
not  in  the  parks  alone.  The  puffin  of  historic  memory 
which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  was  found  in  a  bedroom 
in  the  Brook  Street  house  formerly  tenanted  by  the 
great  ornithologist,  Lord  Lilford,  deserves  a  passing 
mention.  But  that  was  twenty  years  since.  Another 
of  these  birds  figured  in  a  modern  instance.  They  tell 
you  at  the  "  Zoo"  that  the  energetic  puffin — now,  alas  ! 
deceased — which  was  wont  to  dive  for  its  fish-dinner  in 
so  engaging  a  manner,  was  picked  up  exhausted  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  Then  again  a  peregrine  falcon  has 
been  captured  in  a  Barnsbury  back-garden,  a  nightjar 
was  seen  one  autumn  hawking  for  moths  in  the  garishly- 
lighted  grounds  of  the  "  White  City  ",  and  we  have  a 
poet's  testimony  that  in  annus  mirabilis,  some  ten  y  ears 
ago, 

A  cuckoo  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Last  April ;  in  Soho  was  heard 

The  missel-thrush  with  throat  of  glee, 
And  nightingales  in  Battersea  ! 

Except  for  stragglers  such  as  these  we  see  little 
London  of  the  great  northward  trek  undertaken  i 
spring  by  myriads  of  birds  hastening  to  their  breeding- 
grounds.  But  of  the  autumn  migration,  the  gradual 
drift  southward  which  begins  as  soon  as  nesting 
done,  we  have  clear  and  unmistakable  traces,  mainly 
from  those  vast  gatherings  of  starlings  which  are 
so  memorable  a  feature  of  September  and  October 
evenings  in  the  parks.  Indeed,  to  stand  under  the  trees 
watching  the  crowds  of  eager  birds  hurling  themselves 
into  the  branches  overhead  is  to  feel  that  evidences  are 
being  literally  showered  upon  us.  A  curious  example 
(one  may  hope  it  is  not  typical)  of  the  Londoner's 
ignorance  of  matters  outside  his  own  immediate  ken 
occurred  one  afternoon  in  S.  James'  Park.  A  little 
girl,  watching  the  starling  autumn  manoeuvres,  was 
heard  to  ask  her  father,  an  intelligent-looking  artisan, 
what  birds  they  were.  The  cocksure  parent  promptly 
replied  "  Swallows  "  ! 

Later  in  the  year  the  starling  flocks  move  further  west 
and  south,  and  as  cold  weather  sets  in  their  places  are 
filled  by  other  rovers,  the  seagulls,  which  of  late  years 
have  taken  to  wintering  here.  Gulls  and  starlings,  how- 
ever, come  to  town  with  quite  different  ends  in  view. 
To  the  gulls  London  offers  food,  to  the  starlings  a 
dormitory.  Their  habits  indeed  are  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  play  "  Box  and  Cox  ".  At  sunset,  when 
the  roosting  starlings  assemble,  the  gulls,  who  have 
spent  the  day  on  the  river  or  the  park  waters,  depart 
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to  sleep  elsewhere,  and  at  earl}-  morning  when  the  gulls 
return  the  starlings  disappear. 

This  annual  influx  of  seagulls  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  First,  no  doubt,  small  parties  of  the  birds 
were  driven  up  the  Thames  by  severe  weather,  and, 
hitting  upon  this  sheltered  oasis,  remained.  The  fame 
of  the  new-found  hospitable  land — spread,  it  seems,  in 
some  mysterious  way  by  the  newcomers — attracted 
other  and  greater  flocks,  with  the  result  that  London 
has  become  the  permanent  winter  home  of  hundreds  of 
gulls,  who  find  here  a  happy  hunting-ground  where  food 
is  easy  to  come  by  and  where  beneficent  beings  minister 
zealously  to  their  needs. 

With  few  exceptions  the  gulls  which  we  see  in  London 
are  of  the  species"  known  as  black-headed.  At  their 
first  coming  in  autumn,  however,  they  belie  their  name  : 
the  embellishment  from  which  it  is  derived  not  being 
assumed  till  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season.  Even 
then  it  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown.  By  the  end  of 
summer  it  has  disappeared,  and  the  gulls  revert  to 
their  winter  head-dress,  which,  save  for  a  dark  patch 
behind  each  ear,  is  white.  Clad  thus  we  see  them 
come,  winter  in  their  train,  and  this  garb  they 
wear  all  through  its  early  stages  ;  the  absence  of  any 
head  adornment  speaking  so  infallibly  of  winter  that 
when,  some  morning  in  December,  we  see,  half  in- 
credulous, a  fresh  brown  hood  flaunting  itself  amid  a 
serried  throng  of  white  heads,  the  premature  finery 
becomes  a  prophecy — a  symbol  of  another  spring  to  be. 
A  week  or  two  later,  it  may  be,  a  second  gull  will  wear 
a  coloured  cap,  and  others  show  on  their  heads  rudi- 
mentary stains  of  brown.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
new  colour  grow.  In  two  narrow  parallel  bands,  start- 
ing respectively  from  the  patches  behind  the  ears, 
and  from  above  the  eyes,  the  pigment  creeps  up  and 
over  the  head ;  gradually  the  space  between  the  bands 
fills  up  till  finally  the  new  colour  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  forepart  of  the  head.  By  the  end  of 
February  the  bulk  of  the  gulls  are  equipped  in  all  the 
bravery  of  their  brown  nuptial  badges. 

It  is  said  that  when,  years  ago,  the  first  gulls 
appeared  in  town  they  created  unbounded  astonishment. 
Londoners  no  longer  marvel  at  them,  but  welcome  their 
coming  with  such  solid  tokens  of  goodwill  that  un- 
comfortable visions  arise  of  new  generations  of  gulls 
afflicted  with  dyspepsia  as  a  consequence  of  over- 
indulgence in  a  diet  of  bread.  So  popular  has  the  winter 
pastime  of  feeding  the  gulls  become  that  one  has  a 
feeling  of  half-amused  pity  for  the  sparrows  in  the 
parks,  who  during  a  spell  of  frost  or  snow  will  sit 
sometimes  in  a  dejected  group  (their  attitudes  eloquent 
of  the  disgust  they  must  surely  feel)  pondering,  maybe, 
as  they  watch  the  pampered  provincials  who  have 
ousted  them  from  favour,  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 

Among  the  wintering  gulls  arc  many  young  birds  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  dainty  grey 
which  adorns  their  parents'  mantles,  and  who  still  wear 
wings  of  mottled  brown.  Another  distinction  between 
old  and  young  shows  itself  at  times  in  charming  fashion. 
At  the  footbridge  in  S.  James'  Park  a  crowd  of  excited 
gulls  will  gather,  eager  for  the  feast,  round  some  kindly 
distributor  of  little  fishes.  The  screaming  birds,  hover- 
ing with  bodies  erect  before  the  tempting  food,  main- 
tain their  upright  poise  with  the  aid  of  their  widespread 
tails.  It  is  these  fan-like  tails  that  by  their  colour  show 
young  from  old.  In  the  adults  they  arc  pure  white;  in 
the  immature,  white  edged  with  brown.  The  young 
birds,  naturally  enough,  are  no  match  for  their  more 
experienced  elders  in  courage  or  address.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  but  a  full-grown  gull  will,  gnatlv  daring, 

snritrh  a  sprat  from  the  giver's  outstretched  hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GENERAL  BOTHA   AND  RACIALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Satlrdw  Ki  vii.w. 

Johannesburg,  21  December  Hjii. 
Sir,— The  broad  Imperialistic   sentiments  uttered  by 
General  Botha  while  in  England  and  his  recent  speech 
at  the  recent  Bloe-mfontcin  conference  have  apparently 


convinced  the  English  Press  that  racialism  has  no 
place  in  his  policy. 

General  Botha  began  his  address  by  stating  that  the 
Almighty  was  openly  on  his  side.  Alluding  to  the 
Unionist  meetings,  he  added,  "  God  will  not  have 
this  ".  Now  this  exordium  is  specially  directed  to  his 
"  backveldt "  supporters,  with  whom  the  politician 
and  the  predikant  are  inseparably  associated,  and  who 
by  some  inscrutable  process  of  reasoning  consider 
themselves  God's  chosen  people.  In  this  connexion 
anyone  who  knows  the  Boer  is  una\  oidably  reminded 
of  Voltaire's  remark  concerning  the  Jew.  To  the 
average  Englishman  the  assumption  that  Providence  has 
directly  interfered  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Het  Volk, 
Unie  cum  Bond  government  appears  exceedingly 
profane.  He  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  the  '.'  finger 
of  God  "  has  interposed  to  give  General  Botha  ^"4000 
a  year. 

The  Bloemfontein  "  commando  "  comprised  a 
sprinkling  of  English-speaking  invertebrates  and  office- 
seekers  of  the  Moor  type  from  Natal,  the  full  strength 
of  the  Cape  Town  "  Liberal  Association  ",  twelve 
in  all,  and  an  ex-progressive  from  the  Cape  Colon}' 
of  the  carpet-bag  politician  type,  whom  the  "  finger  of 
God  "  (we  again  quote  General  Botha)  directed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Bond  just  about  the  time  when  the 
gerrymandering  of  his  constituency  similar  to  that  at 
Barberton  and  Lydenburg  placed  the  progressive  voters 
in  a  minority.  On  the  strength  of  this  General  Botha 
has  stated,  possibly  for  the  benefit  of  his  English  Press 
supporters,  that  he  has  ':  all  the  best  Englishmen  on 
his  side  ",  that  his  party  is  non-racial  and  is  animated 
by  attachment  to  the  British  Empire.  He  chooses  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  prominent  Dutch  politician  from 
Krugersdorp,  with  perhaps  more  honesty  than  his 
chief,  openly  stated  that  "he,  the  speaker,  was  only 
British  under  compulsion  ". 

With  the  South  African  Englishman,  however, 
General  Botha's  acts  both  as  Premier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  subsequently  of  the  Union  speak  more 
forcibly  than  words.  He  cannot  reconcile  with  General 
Botha's  utterances  the  fact  that  he  declines  to  take  any 
steps  to  assist  immigration  till  "  all  our  own  poor  are 
settled  on  the  land  ".  The  attempt  under  his  auspices 
to  Africanderise  English  children  is  more  dangerous 
because  more  insidious  in  the  Transvaal  than  in 
Natal  ;  Englishmen's  children  are  virtually  forced  to 
spend  half  their  time  in  learning  and  being  taught  in  a 
language  which  is  not  the  language  of  any  section  of 
the  community  and  is  not  understood  by  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  simply  because  such  language  is  not 
English — for  the  Taal  is  about  as  like  to  Dutch  as  it  is 
to  German.  The  same  Africandcrising  process  is  going 
on  in  all  the  public  services,  notably  the  police  and  the 
railway,  to  the  detriment  of  all.  Promotion  is  to 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  Dutch.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  public  money  in  having  all  notices 
printed  in  Dutch,  which  (I  speak  advisedly)  scarcely 
any  of  the  South  African  Dutch  can  read.  In 
addition  to  this,  during  General  Botha's  premiership 
of  the  Transvaal  enormous  sums  were  spent  in  virtu- 
ally pauperising  his  backveldt  supporters,  while  purely 
English  institutions  languished  for  want  of  Govern- 
ment support.  Possibly  85  per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
was  spent  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Botha's  partv  openly  stale  that  English  immi- 
gration would  place  their  party  in  a  minority,  and  so 
must  be  discourage  cl.  Better  tar  to  plac  e  the  Dutch 
scum  ol  the-  towns  to  which  they  have  migrated 
because  they  could  not  even  make  the  living  from  the 
land  which  satisfies  the  Boer — bark  again.  Here  in 
pauper  settlements  like  that  at  Dcltnai  preferablj 
in  districts  where  the  English  arc-  now  in  a  majority — 
the)  <an  be-  supported  bv  doles  and  trusted  to  produce 
Met  Volk  voters,  il  nothing  else-.  At  present  these 
people  eke-  out  an  e  visteine  bv  work  em  Government 
r.  lic'l  works,  varied  In  1 1 1  •  *  it  liquor  se  lling,  prostitution 
and  other  ntfffOI  Crimes.  It  is  from  these  people'  that 
the  Transvaal  police  ,  nuclei  Lord  Milner  one  of  the- 
finest  forces  in  thr  Empire,  is  now  being  recruited. 
I  he  (iovcrnme-ni  is  doing  its  best  to  render  the  position 
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of  its  original  members,  mostly  time-expired  soldiers, 
untenable.  Consequently,  the  police,  as  at  present 
constituted,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  criminal  classes. 
In  last  week's  news  1  noted  no  less  than  nine  cases 
of  crime  among  the  police  force,  all  the  culprits  bearing 
Dutch  names.  At  best,  in  the  Transvaal  at  least,  the 
force  is  becoming  "  the  tax  the  Government  places  on 
crime  ",    for    the    new    members    have   all    the  old 

Z.  A.  R.  1'."  bribe  and  blackmail  traditions.  One 
of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  racialism  has  been 
"die  attempt  to  swamp  English  voters  by  tacking  their 
districts  on  to  Dutch  constituencies. 

The  Boer  ideal  is  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  chosen 
race,  specially  appointed  by  Providence  to  exploit  the 
native,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  "  Rooinek  ",  that  the 
Taal  should  be  the  only  recognised  language ;  that 
what  taxes  arc  necessary  should  be  paid  by  the  English- 
man and  spent  on  himself.  This  explains  Botha's 
opposition  to  an  unimproved  land  tax.  Again,  the 
Englishman  should  have  as  little  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  possible.  The  fatuous  action  of  the  Home 
Government  in  granting  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State 
self-government  twenty  years  before  they  were  fitted 
to  receive  it  and  the  subsequent  Union,  have  given  the 
Dutch  a  chance  of  extending  these  ideals,  previously 
confined  to  the  two  republics,  over  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  General  Botha's  method,  then,  of  doing  away 
with  racialism  is,  as  you  have  previously  pointed  out, 
to  make  everything  Dutch.  But,  no  doubt,  when  he 
considers  his  opportunities,  he  is,  like  a  more  cele- 
brated character  in  history.  "  astonished  at  his  own 
moderation  ".  I  am,  etc., 

Spencer  Tryon. 


"  AX  ANGLO-GERMAN  DEAL.'' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturdav  Review. 

London,  30  January  1912. 
Sir, — I  am  glad  to  sec  that  all  your  best-informed 
contemporaries  support  the  suggestion  on  this  matter 
that  you  were  the  first  to  put  forward.  The  only  criti- 
cism of  any  weight  offered  is  that  Portugal  would  not 
sell  and  that  any  regime  which  consented  to  a  bargain 
of  the  kind  would  be  immediately  overthrown.  This 
has  been  so  recognised  in  the  past  by  the  Royalists, 
and  the  Republican  Government  to-dav  is  in  a 
parlous  state,  but  when  an  end  comes  to  possible 
borrowing  the  State  system  can  no  longer  go  on, 
and  pride  must  be  pocketed.  What  is  the  existing 
financial  condition  of  Portugal?  The  total  debt  is  now 
^"191,000,000,  bearing  interest  ^7,800,000.  The 
Government  is  borrowing  from  Paris  and  London  at 
about  7^  per  cent.  In  191 1  there  was  a  deficit  of 
^2,000,000,  and  to  meet  this  the  paper  currency  has 
been  increased  by  the  same  amount  without  any  increase 
in  the  metallic  reserve  !  On  this  country,  so  wretchedly 
poor,  a  stamp  tax  and  a  house  tax  have  been  recentlv 
imposed,  bringing  in  about  ^240,000  per  annum.  Is 
it  not  obvious  that  something  must  soon  be  done  to 
relieve  this  strain?  There  is,  however,  one  obvious 
criticism  which  I  have  not  seen  offered  :  that  to  part  with 
her  colonies  means  that  Portugal  would  be  parting  with 
the  only  security  the  bondholders  have  to  look  to. 

 Observer. 

THE   MODERN    SPIRIT   AND  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  24  January  1912. 
Sir, — In  the  Saturday  Review  of  13  January  your 
correspondent  Miss  A.  M.  Cameron  begins  her  letter 
by  saying  "  It  is  apparently  impossible  for  any  woman 
(or  man)  to  write  upon  the  abstract  question  of  woman 
suffrage  without  receiving  in  reply  letters  full  of  per- 
sonal abuse";  and  she  adds  "Is  this  because 
Suffragettes  have  no  real  argument  to  present?  "  May 
I  suggest  that  the  reason  of  this  unpleasantness  mav  be 
because  both  Suffragists  and  Anti-Suffragists  seem 
to  be  given  to  stating  prejudices  rather  than  to  setting 
forth  arguments.    One  becomes  tired  and  disheartened 


by  their  articles  full  of  bitterness  of  spirit,  of  shallow 
thought  and  strange  reasoning,  and  of  tedious  generali- 
sations unsupported  by  any  facts  except  those  born  in 
the  brains  of  these  enthusiasts. 

My  object  is  not  to  abuse  Miss  Cameron  but  to  ask 
her  why  she  docs  not  represent  her  cause  more  fairly. 
In  the  first  place,  why  does  she  quote  Mr.  Plowden 
instead  of  giving  us  first-hand  experiences  of  hur  sex? 
Mr.  Plowden  may  be  quite  right  in  his  estimate  of 
women  ;  but  a  man  who  makes  cheap  jests  while  meting 
justice  to  his  less  fortunate  fellow -beings  will  not 
appeal  to  many  of  us  as  a  reliable  sociologist. 

And  why  state  facts  and  then  cut  short  our  interest 
by  omitting  to  prove  them?  Among  other  things,  Miss 
Cameron  tells  us  that  because  w  omen  find  no  <  harm  in 
their  bonnes  "  they  have  flung  themselves  into  the 
battle,  disorganised  the  labour  market,  and  spread  un- 
employment and  starvation  among  bread-winners  ".  It 
may  be  she  has  not  realised  that  the  remorseless  tide 
of  evolution  has  swept  away  the  old  ideas  of  the 
education  of  women;  and  by  allowing  the  average  gin 
of  to-day  to  think  and  develop  her  individuality,  society 
has  been  flooded  w  ith  numbers  of  women  whose  energies 
demand  an  outlet,  but  for  whom  there  is  as  yet  no  right 
place  in  the  scheme  of  existence.  There  are,  broadly 
speaking,  two  kinds  of  work  open  to  women  :  work 
which  is  more  or  less  mechanical  and  work  into  which 
a  woman  may  put  some  of  her  own  individuality. 
Women  do  the  first  kind  of  work  from  necessity;  for 
themselves,  for  their  dependants,  or  because  they  shrink 
from  adding  the  burden  of  their  upkeep  to  their  parents. 
If  Miss  Cameron  believes  that  women  do  this  kind  of 
work  from  choice  I  can  only  think  she  has  herself  never 
felt  the  strain,  physical  and  mental,  resultant  on  long 
hours  of  continuous  labour.  But  it  is  true  that  women 
often  of  their  own  accord  do  the  second  kind  of  work, 
w  hich  includes,  among  other  things,  all  branches  of  art 
and  educational  work.  For  what  economical  reason 
would  Miss  Cameron  keep  them  at  home?  Several 
girls  in  a  family  might  manage  to  lead  "  a  sheltered 
life  ",  but  they  cannot  all  do  the  housekeeping.  If 
one  of  them  makes  clothes  and  another  cultivates  the 
garden  w  ill  they  not  be  spreading  starvation  among 
dressmakers  and  increasing  the  unemployment  of 
gardeners  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  out 
working  in  the  world? 

The  idea  that  motherhood  is  "  a  shame  and  a  degrada- 
tion "  no  more  represents  the  modern  woman's  attitude 
on  this  point  than  the  ravings  of  a  Hyde  Park  atheist 
indicate  the  religion  of  England.  The  average  woman 
has  a  natural  love  of  children  ;  and  although  there  are 
selfish  women  who  shirk  the  duties  of  motherhood  there 
are  also  those  who,  realising  the  increasingly  difficult 
conditions  of  life,  hesitate  to  incur  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage. 

Surely,  if  Miss  Cameron  thought  a  little  more  logic- 
ally she  would  find  that  economic  problems  are  really 
difficult  of  solution,  and  are  neither  dismissed  by  plati- 
tudes nor  explained  away  by  weak  analogies. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Lylly.w  Baldwin. 

RODIN"  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ART 
COLLECTIONS  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Devonshire  Club,  S.  James'  S.W., 
30  January  1912. 

Sir, — Everybody  w  ill  be  interested  to  read  Mr.  P.  G. 
Konody's  announcement  in  the  "  Daily  Mail"  of  to- 
day of  the  acquisition  by  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund  of  a  replica  of  M.  Rodin's  well-known  group. 

While  sincerely  appreciative  of  this  endeavour  to  give 
London  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  great  master,  would  it 
not  have  been  possible  for  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund  to  have  given  M.  Rodin  himself  a  direct  com- 
mission to  create  a  work  of  art  having  some  special 
reference  to  the  history  of  London? 

As  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  original 
model  is  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Venice,  the 
Calais  monument  will  not  have  the  special  merit  of 
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being  a  unique  work  by  the  master's  hand.  As  a 
permanent  memorial  is  the  subject  particularly  appro- 
priate for  London  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Schiff. 

AUTOMATA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  January  1912. 
Sir, — Manv's  the  true  word  spoken  in  jest ;  and  Mr. 
■pilson  Young's  laughter  at  the  expense  of  "  Kinema  " 
and  the  effect  of  mechanics  in  general  upon  the  modern 
modes  of  man,  irresistibly  minds  one  of  the  truth  of  old 
Askew's  prophetic  lines,  which  I  venture  to  quote  : 

"  I  saw  him  when  the  world  was  very  old, 
Nerveless,  effete,  of  furtive  glance  and  gait, 
A  man  in  essence  but  a  child  in  mould 
Which  manhood's  image  would  anticipate — 
A  product  of  the  ages  yet  untold  : 
His  hands  are  bound,  and  round  his  feet  a  cord  ; 
And  at  his  side,  of  aspect  grim  and  grave, 
There  stalks  a  shadowy  shape  whose  lightest  word 
Can  teach  the  master  he  is  now  the  slave, 
His  own  invention's  thrall,  no  more  its  lord." 

So  much  for  the  "  conquests  of  science  ".  which  have  a 
tendency  to  react  in  a  manner  little  contemplated  by 
iheir  sponsors.  Yours  truly, 

Morris  Bent. 


A  BROWNING  TAG. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Culham  College,  Abingdon, 

27  January  191 2. 
Sir, — Ought  not  the  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Mr. 
^Churchill's  Discretion  "  in  to-day's  issue  of  the 
Saturday  to  be  added  to  those  learned  men  who  might 
join  Lord  Avebury  in  writing  "  The  Pleasures  of  Correct 
Quotation"?  I  can  imagine  no  better  qualification 
than  the  ascription  to  Henley  of  Browning's  lyric  : 

Never  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one 
all  together  !  " 

Yours  faithfully, 

Evelyn  H.  Strugnell. 
[If  we  ascribed  wrongly,  we  quoted  rightly,  which  is 
more  important,  and  in  this  case  unusual. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE   PILGRIMS'  WAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wiggie,  Redhill. 
Sir, — So  much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  and  world-famed  thoroughfare  that 
I  trust  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  insert  a  few  lines 
in  your  Review.  The  ancient  trackway  running  from 
the  old  W(  ssi  \  < Tipital  at  Winchester  to  Canterbury 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  the  country, 
and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  as  a 
valuable  national  asset.  Many  portions  of  it  arc- 
already  obstructed,  cnelosed  or  diverted,  so  that  the 
track  is  fast  losing  its  archaeological  value  and  rural 
charm,  a  result  deeply  regretted  by  all  those  v.  ho  take  an 
interest  in  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  mediaeval 
times.  We  have  now  a  splendid  opportunity  of  rescuing 
a  very  valuable  stret<  li  of  it,  and  at  a  point  where  it  is 
clearly  defined,  namely,  Colley  Hill,  Reigate.  This 
chance  may  never  o<  -  11  r  again.  The  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  llistoiii  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  arc 
making  a  great  effort  to  preserve  this  beautiful  op<  n 
space,  over  700  feet  in  height,  and  commanding  some  ol 
ihe  finest  views  in  the  whole  country.  To  supplement 
the  more  substantial  donations  and  also  to  1  liable  those 
who,  however  willing,  are  vet  unable  to  subsi  ribe  large 
amounts,  the  committee  have  instituted  a  "  Shilling 
Fund  "  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ai  ling  as  hon. 
treasurer.  If  all  those  who  take  the  slightest  intere  st 
in  this  thoroughfare  of  mediaval  times  would  kindly 
forward  me  a  Small  amount,  this  portion  of  the  historic 
roadway  w  ill  be  se<  ured  t->  the  nation  for  all  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

.\  H  I  III  K    I  ROW  ER. 


EVE, 

"E"  YE  with  her  basket  was 

Deep  in  the  bells  and  grass,  - 
Wading  in  bells  and  grass 
Up  to  her  knees, 
Picking  a  dish  of  sweet 
Berries  and  plums  to  eat 
Down  in  the  bells  and  grass 
Under  the  trees. 

Mute  as  a  mouse  in  a 
Corner  the  cobra  lay- 
Curled  round  a  bough  of  the 
Cinnamon  tall.  .  .  . 
Now  to  get  even  and 
Humble  proud  Heaven  and 
Now  was  the  moment  or 
Never  at  all. 

*'  Eva."    Each  syllable 
Light  as  a  (lower  fell, 
"'  Eva  "  he  whispered  the 
Wondering  maid, 
Soft  as  a  bubble  sung 
Out  of  a  linnet's  lung, 
Soft  and  most  silverly 
"Eva  "  he  said. 

Picture  that  orchard  sprite, 
Eve,  with  her  body  white, 
Supple  and  smooth  to  her 
Slim  finger-tips, 
Wondering,  listening, 
Listening,  wondering, 
Eve  with  a  berry 
Half-way  to  her  lips. 

Oh,  had  our  simple  Eve 
Seen  through  the  make-believe, 
Had  she  but  known  the 
Pretender  he  was  ! 
Out  of  the  boughs  he  came, 
W  hispering  still  her  name, 
Tumbling  in  twenty  rings 
Into  the  grass. 

Here  was  the  strangest  pair 
In  the  world  anywhere, 
Eve  in  the  bells  and  grass 
Kneeling  and  he 
Telling  his  story  low.  .  .  . 
-Singing  birds  saw  them  go 
Down  the  dark  path  to 
The  Blasphemous  Tree. 

Oh,  what  a  clatter  when 
Titmouse  and  Jenny  Wren 
Saw  him  successful  and 
Taking  his  leave  ! 

I  low  the  birds  rated  him, 

I  low  they  all  hated  him, 

Mow  they  all  pitied  poor 

Motherless  IN  e  I  .  .  . 

Picture  her  crying 
Outside  in  the  lane, 
Eve  with  no  dish  of  sw  c.  1 
Berrii  1  ami  plums  to  eat , 

Haunting  the  gate  of  the 
<  )r<  hard  in  s  ain.  .  .  . 
Picture  the  lewd  delight 
Under  the  hill  to-night, 
"  Eva  "  the  toast  goes  round, 
Eva  "  again. 

Jv  \  1.1*1 1  Ili'lx.soN. 
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REVIEWS. 

POETRY  AND  THE  CHAIR. 

"  Lectures  0:1  Poetry."    By  J.  W.  Mackail.    London  : 
Longmans.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Till-;  lectures  collected  m  this  volume,  like  those  on 
(ireek  poetry  which  we  noticed  sonic  time  ago, 

invite  debate  upon  the  value  of  a  Professorship  of 
Poetry.  Mr.  Mackail — with  all  modesty  so  far  as  his 
own  work  goes  evidently  regards  the  possession  ol 
such  a  chair  as  a  good  thing  tor  Oxford.  No  other 
University  has  such  a  thing  ;  and  to  Mr.  Mackail  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  the  operations  of  this  Chair, 
so  elastic  and  so  unfettered  in  their  scope,  would  appear 
to  be  fraught  with  unique  opportunities.  We  confess 
that  we  have  never  contemplated  the  institution  with 
anything  like  ardour.  A  Professorship  of  Poetry, 
changing  hands  at  frequent  intervals,  implies  by  custom 
the  frequent  publication  of  critical  volumes  invested 
with  a  certain  semi-official  authority.  The  Professor 
for  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say,  must  regard  himself 
as  the  world's  debtor  until  he  has  produced  a  series  of 
utterances  on  literature  from  which  normally  he  would 
refrain.  And  this  sense  of  obligation  to  write  is  not 
the  only  drawback  of  his  office.  He  must  write  seri- 
ously, with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  learned  corporation.  Repressing  any  happy 
extravagance  or  emphasis  of  temperament,  he  must 
compose  something  "  solid  ",  as  the  phrase  goes, 
something  more  or  less  monumental.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  output  of  respectably  superfluous  work  is 
inevitable.  'Criticism  of  poetry,  like  the  making  of 
poetry,  defeats  itself  twice  over  if  it  is  imposed  as  an 
obligation  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  statesmanlike' 
caution.  Hut  the  objections  do  not  end  here.  Bound 
up  with  the  professorial  attitude  towards  poetry  is 
another  factor  which  we  regard  as  peculiarly  fatal,  and 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  modern  work  in  this  kind. 
The  typical  modern  professor  is  oppressed  by  that 
crav  ing  for  philosophic  unity  w  hich  is  the  note  of  modern 
knowledge.  A  few  great  critical  minds — in  number 
exceedingly  rare;  indeed,  far  rarer  than  good  poets 
themselves — spontaneously  possess  such  unity,  and 
more  or  less  unconsciously  refer  all  their  standards  to  a 
common  principle.  Such  criticism,  like  poetry  itself,  is 
manifestly  limited  by  the  temperament  of  the  writer, 
but  within  that  limit  its  wholeness  and  transparency 
give  it  a  final  symbolic  value.  To  look  for  this  quality 
in  nine  out  of  ten  occupants  of  a  giv  en  Chair  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  At  the  same  time,  almost  any  man 
may  be  interesting  if  he  is  able  to  be  himself,  and  just 
here  lies  the  misfortune  of  our  professors.  In  a  frag- 
mentary way  they  might  be  fresh  and  suggestive 
enough,  but  their  status  and  outlook  as  members  of  a 
"  systematic  "  teaching  body  forbid  this.  Not  gifted 
with  the  intellectual  unity  of  which  w  e  speak,  thev  striv  e 
for  the  external  signs  of  unity  and  find  it  in  some  theorv 
of  the  history  of  poetic  development,  some  theorv  of 
poetic  diction,  or  what  not.  At  risk  of  shocking  the 
modern  systematise™  of  knowledge  we  say  deliberated 
that  historical  "  criticism  of  poetic  production  in  the 
main  has  been  and  ever  must  be  a  dismal  failure.  There 
are  critical  passages  in  Lamb,  thrown  out  as  the  merest 
obiter  dicta,  which  have  opened  up  for  us  whole  vistas 
and  realms  of  appreciation.  A  treatise  on  the  historical 
course  of  English  poetry,  or  a  set  of  lectures  supposed 
to  be  unified  by  an  historic  point  of  view,  is  almost 
invariably  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  A  "  historv  "  of 
poetry  is  as  barren  as  a  "  science  "  of  historv.  No 
such  things  can  exist  save  as  fallacies.  The  data  are 
infinitely  too  complex.  The  only  critical  writing  that 
has  ever  really  mattered  is  the  criticism  of  sincere 
appreciation,  that  process  in  w  hich  some  work  of  art, 
s '  ized  by  a  temperament  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  it, 
is  invested  with  a  new  and  cumulative  emotion.  Just 
as  the  pas^a^e  of  time  itself  lends  to  a  classic  this  en- 
hanced momentum  of  appeal,  so  the  real  critic  enhances 
the  poet  with  whom  he  deals.    Such  a  critic  is  himself 


an  artist,  responsible  to  himself  alonj  (he  cannot  be 
responsible  to  an  academy  or  to  any  external  authority), 
and  recreating  lor  us  the  substance  of  poetry  by  the 
vitality  of  his  own  impressions.  The  function  of  a 
critic  'of  literature,  stated  broadly,  is  to  bring  litera- 
ture and  life  so  closely  together  that  we  see  them  all 
ol  a  piece.  Ten  pages  of  discriminating,  subtle  and 
genuine  gusto  w  ill  do  more  for  our  perception  of  a  poet 
than  a  whole  volume  devoted  to  the  poet's  "  place  "  in 
literature  or  to  "  the  stream  of  literary  tradition  "  in 
which  he  swims  or  does  not  swim.  In  his  heart  a  pro- 
lessor  of  poetry  mas  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact. 
Hut  he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  resist  the  academic  fal- 
lacy, so  deeply  rooted  and  solemnly  authorised,  wliich 
persists  in  treating  poetry  as  an  object  of  ordered  re- 
search. With  equal  sense  and  point  one  might  "  trace 
the  development  "  of  joy  or  of  love,  or  of  any  of  the 
broad  emotions  of  mankind.  We  are  not  denying  a 
certain  v  alue  to  the  historv  of  technique  in  any  art,  nor 
to  the  classification  of  schools,  so  far  as  these  things 
may  go.  being  abstract  and  arbitrary  sciences  at  best. 
Our  point  is  that  poetic  appreciation  in  the  true  sense — 
the  kind  of  appreciation  which  makes  a  man  feel  Words- 
worth as  he  feels  his  religion — is  retarded  rather  than 
assisted  by  the  notion  that  a  great  University  should 
take  poetry  under  its  wing  and  assign  to  poetry  its  due 
place  along  with  other  worthy  objects  of  careful  com- 
parative study  ! 

Much  of  the  volume  which  has  suggested  these 
reflections  owes  its  utterance  to  the  professorial  as 
distinct  from  the  individual  impulse.  Mr.  Mackail's 
theories  here  set  out  on  occasion  and  recapitulated  in 
his  last  lecture  on  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry  "  strike 
us — to  be  frank — as  having  little  more  than  a  rhetorical 
value.  It  helps  us  not  at  all  to  be  told  that  poetry  is 
"a  pattern  of  life",  and  the  passages  of  vague  elo- 
quence in  which  this  idea  is  enlarged  leave  little  mark 
on  our  mind  as  we  read.  On  what  he  calls  the  "  trans- 
cendental aspect  "  of  poetry  he  is  no  less  insubstantial. 
The  only  strong  point  in  the  essay  is  the  writer's  percep- 
tion that  poetry  must  always  exist  where  there  is  life, 
and  that  to  speak  of  poetry  being  "  exhausted  in  an 
age  like  our  own,  for  example,  is  quite  absurd.  How 
far  the  energies  hitherto  spent  on  "  patterned  lan- 
guage "  are  now  finding  other  outlets  is  a  wider  issue 
with  which  he  c  ould  not  be  expected  to  deal.  After  all, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  verse,  as  we  have  known  it,  may 
cease  to  be  produced,  just  as  Gothic  architecture  ceased 
to  be  produced.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  real 
thing — poetry— can  cease  so  long  as  men  live  and 
dream. 

There  is  no  reason  to  dwell  on  the  other  essays  in 
detail.  They  have  good  patches.  The  comparison  of 
Keats'  "  Hyperion  "  with  Dante  is  suggestive  and 
backed  by  useful  quotation.  The  Beddoes  quotation 
about  Oxford  is  charming.  On  the  whole  fine  quota- 
tion is  rather  to  seek.  Mere  discussion  is  too  prevalent 
through  most  of  the  pages,  and  the  points  made  lack 
force  and  simplicity  to  drive  them  home.  We  judge 
the  book,  of  course,  by  a  severe  standard.  As  a  book 
of  average  criticism,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
it  has  many  scattered  merits.  In  bulk  it  is  not  a  strong 
work,  and  we  believe  that  Mr  .Mackail  could  have  done 
much  better  in  freedom  from  the  Chair. 


TsHE  SLAV  FACTOR  IN  AUSTRIA'S  FUTURE. 

"  The  Southern  Slav  Question  and  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy."  By  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  SETON-WATSON  has  already  under  the 
name  of  "  Scotus  Viator  "  earned  himself  a 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  Hungarian  questions ; 
though  he  may  not  always  have  shown  the  strictest 
impartiality.  He  went  to  Hungary  a  few  years  ago  in- 
spired with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  Magyar  aspira- 
tions, but  his  experience  of  Magyar  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  subordinate  nationalities  modified  his  views 
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Much  that  he  has  said  may  have  been  justified  by 
his  own  observation,  but  he  has  shown  some  severity  in 
his  criticisms,  and  may  have  done  something  to  alienate 
Magyar    sympathy    from    England.      He    has  not, 
however,  spared  Count  Khuen  Hedervary  in  the  war 
which  he  has  waged  against  the  Constitutional  and 
Independent  parties,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Magyars 
may  realise  that  he  only  posed  as  their  candid  friend 
and  was  really  their  well-wisher  at  heart.    They  can 
hardly  expect  the  whole  sympathy  of  England  in  their 
controversy  with  Austria  when  their  own  treatment  of 
Slovaks,  Roumanians,  Serbs,  and  Croats  has  been  far 
worse  than  anything  Austria  has  done  to  them  during 
the  last  forty  years.    Still  "  The  Racial  Problems  in 
Hungary  ",  by  "  Scotus  Viator  ",  was  exposed  to  the 
criticism  that  it  magnified  the  importance  of  a  small 
but  oppressed  nationality  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed 
two  millions  all  told.    In  dealing  with  the  "  Southern 
Slav  question  "  he  has,  however,  approached  a  subject 
of  far  wider  importance — one  which  is  concerned  neither 
with  Hungary  nor  with  Austria  alone ;  but  with  the 
whole  future  of  European  politics.    Hungary  has  not 
so  far  shown  much    political    capacity    in  handling 
the  question,  and  Austria  has  woefully  blundered  in 
the  past  by  her  failure  to  reciprocate  Croatian  loyalty 
to  the  Empire  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  difficulty. 

Croatia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
In  Europe,  can  be  easily  reached  in  forty-eight  hours 
via  Dover,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Budapest,  and  yet  few 
Englishmen  realise  that  not  only  can  they  study  there 
an  object  lesson  of  the  failure  of  Home  Rule, 
"but  possibly  approach  a  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Croatia  was  indeed  more  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina than  any  other  part  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, for  the  population  of  the  two  provinces  belong 
to  the  same  race,  whether  Croat  or  Serb,  whether 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Greek,  or  Mussulman.  They  only 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  religion.  The  Croats 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Latin  missionaries 
and  write  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  whilst  the  Serbs  owe 
their  conversion  to  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Method  and  use 
Cyrilline  characters.  It  was  therefore  in  Croatia  that 
everyone  knew  of  the  coming  annexation  long  before 
it  was  proclaimed  ;  so  much  so  that  they  fixed  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  as  2  December  1908  and  regarded  the 
coming  event  necessarily  as  but  a  fitting  present  to 
their  aged  Emperor  after  the  many  vicissitudes  of  his 
sixty  years'  reign.  True  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Powers  who  joined  with 
Austria  as  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  but  no 
difficulties  were  antic  ipated,  especially  on  the  side  of 
England,  which  had  given  Austria  the  commission  to 
administer  the  two  provinces  in  1870,  or  on  the  side 
of  Russia,  which  had  recognised  them  as  within 
Austria's  sphere  of  influence. 

Had  these  facts  been  properly  realised  in  time  there 
would  Have  been  no  explosion  in  our  press,  no  talk  of 
3  "  bolt  from  the  blue  "  ;  but  Austria's  hand  was  forced 
by  the  Revolution  in  Turkey  and  by  the  proclamation 
m  Bulgarian  independence.  German  approbation 
fanned  the  flame,  and  the  result  was  an  almost  unani- 
mous chorus  of  indignation;  but  neither  German 
supporters  nor  English  opponents  of  the  annexation 
seemed  to  realise  'hat  its  eventual  result  must  Weaken 
German  influence  in  Austria.  I  he  introduction  of  dose 
on  two  million  more  Slavs  into  the  Dual  Monarchy  and 

the  extension  of  th.it  Slav  ring  which  now  surrounds 
h(  r  on  almost  every  side  must  tend  in  the  course  of  time 
to  accentuate  that  Slav  sentiment  which  views  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  all  that  appertains  to  dermaii 
influence  in  Austria.  If  furthe  r  proof  were  needed  of 
the  actual  trend  of  Austrian  opinion  we  may  bear  in 
mind  that  the  relations  between  the  Hallplatz  and 
the  Wilhelmstrassc  are  not  now  quite  s4»<  ordial  as  thev 

were,  and  that  the  German  I'ress   has  occasionally 

criticised  Count  Achrenthal's  polie  v.     Mut  the  violence 
of  our  papers  three  years  ago  drove  Austria  into  the 
arms  of  Germany,  or  there  might  be  a  valuable  rap- 
prochement now  be  tween  Austria  and  this  <  omit rv. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  nobody 
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can  venture  to  foresee  the  future  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
or  what  its  attitude  will  be  at  the  next  critical  moment 
in     European    politics.      Mr.    Seton-Watson  wisely 
dedicates  his  most  interesting  work  to  "  that  Austrian 
statesman  who  shall  possess  the  genius  and  the  courage 
necessary  to  solve  the  Southern  Slav  question  ".  Many- 
hoped  at  one  time  that  this  lot  would  be  reserved  for 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  assisted  by  that  able 
man  who  had  guided  Austria  through  many  a  shoal  and 
by  many  a  quicksand  ;  but  the  author  refuses  to  believe 
that  this  is  possible  so  long  as  he  remains  in   office  ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  Nastic  and  Yasic  scandals, 
with  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  has  been  intimately 
connected;  but  "also  of  those  reactionary  sentiments 
which  render  him  adverse  to  political  change  ".  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  bungled  in  his  attempt  to 
justify  this  annexation,  and  that  the  Agram  trial,  with 
these  things  thrown  in,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  tarnish 
his  good  name  and  to  destroy  his  influence  with  those 
Southern  Slavs  whose  support    is    necessary   if  this 
policy  is  ever  to  be  carried   out.      We   must  agree 
with    Mr.  Seton-Watson    in    deploring    the    way  in 
which  Dr.   Friedjung's  name  has  been  dragged  into 
this  unfortunate  business.      Xo   Austrian  can  write 
history  as  he  or  possesses  a  calmer  or  more  judicial 
mind    when    discussing    the    many    problems  which 
agitate  Austria  at  the  present  moment.    It  is  not  easy 
for  an  Austrian  who  is  an  Israelite  by  race   and  by 
religion  to  discuss  the  Christian  Socialist  question  with 
impartiality  and  with  detachment  from  race  prejudice, 
and  yet  he  has  been  heard  to  do  so.    In  one  respect  he 
has  changed  his  views.    He  was  once  a  Pan-German, 
but  he  is  now  a  believer  in  that  "  Greater  Austria  " 
which   can    be    realised    by    transforming   the  Dual 
Monarchy  into  a  Federal,   giving  every   one  of  the 
races    not    only    in    Austria    but    in    Hungary  that 
go  to  make  up  the   Empire  its  autonomy,  thereby 
curbing     Magyar  predominance    in     Hungary  and 
German  predominance  in  Austria.     Xo  one  who  knows 
Dr.  Friedjung  can  for  a  moment  question  the  purity 
of  his  motive  and  his  strict  sense  of  honour,  and  it  is 
therefore    all    the    more    unfortunate    that    he  was 
influenced  by  "leading  authorities"  (leitendc  Stellen) 
to  give  the  support  of  his  great  name  to  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  clumsiest  of  forgeries  in  a  language  which 
he  could  not  understand  and  which  he  therefore  could 
not  control  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  The  w  hole 
of  this  story  as  well  as  of  the  Nastic  and  Yasic  forgeries 
is  told  at  great  length  in  this  work,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  acquit  these 
"  leading  authorities  "  not  only  of  culpable  ignorance 
but  even  of  intimate  complicity  with  the  use  to  which 
these  clumsy  forgeries  were  put. 

Count  Aehrenthal's  only  hope  of  solving  this  ques- 
tion must  therefore  lie  in  the  shortness  of  political 
memories,  especially  in  the  Near  East.  If  the 
Constitution  of  the  "  States  of  Greater  Austria  "  is 
too  great  a  task  for  him  or  for  any  Austrian  states- 
man to  attempt  at  the  present  moment,  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  author's  proposal — a  moderate 
form  of  Trialism  under  Austrian  auspices.  Whoever 
the  statesman  to  atte  mpt  this  task  may  be,  he  must 
not  only  stand  by  Croatia  loyally  in  her  struggle 
with  Hungary,  but  do  some  thing  towards  fulfilling  the 
old  pledge  that  the  Kings  <>f  Hungary  and  Croatia  have 
so  often  given  to  preserve  her  liberties  as  they  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Ac  t  of  I'nion.  W  hilst  Mr.  Se  ton- 
Watson  does  not  advot  ate  the  absorption  of  Scrv  ia  or 
Montenegro  within  the  Empire,  he  supports  the  con- 
clusion ol   a   military  convention  and  (  u stem 9  I'nion 

with  the  in  which  must  still  more-  accentuate  Slav 
predominance  in  the-  Dual  Monarchy.  Much  as  the 
Pure  Rights  or  Starcevic  pasty  ma)  die. id  ii.  Serbo- 
Croat  I'nion  will  prol.ahlv  come-  Austria  may  either 
retard  it  for  a  generation  and  <>  accentuate  the; 
S<  paratiftt  tendem  ies  of  those  who  advoe  ate  this  policy, 
or  by  encouraging  the  movement  establish  he  r  influence 
in  the  Balkans  and  some  (or  he  rsell  a  great  future 
absolutely  hide-pendent  ol  Get  man  e  ontrnl. 
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LIONEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Post  Liminium  :  Essays  and  Critical  Papers  by  Lionel 
Johnson."  Edited  by  Thomas  Wliittemore.  London: 
Elkin  Mathews.    1911.  5s. 

IT  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  appear  to  belittle  the 
work  of  a  writer,  recently  deadj  who  both  in  his 

person  and  in  his  literary  productions  attracted  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  many  respectable  critics. 
But  it  has  became  almost  a  fashion,  when  a  posthumous 
work  of  this  kind  appears,  for  reviewers  to  allow  their 
kindly  feelings  to  obscure  their  critical  judgment.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  reviewer  to  be  kind  or  unkind, 
but  merely  to  be  just  ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  a  writer 
is  dead  entitle  his  works  to  special  praise  on  that 
account.  Lionel  Johnson  had  a  short,  an  unhappy, 
and  in  many  ways  an  unsuccessful  life;  he  was  a  man 
of  attractive  mind  and  personality  with  considerable 
mental  endow  ments,  and  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
live,  with  nothing  to  show  for  his  life  but  an  admirable 
book  on  Thomas  Hardy,  two  volumes  of  verse,  and  a 
number  of  essays  and  reviews  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals, leaves  us  with  a  pathetic  sense  of  unfulfilmenl 
which  one  is  tempted  to  alleviate  by  kind  words  and 
exaggerated  praise.  If  such  things  could  do  Lionel 
Johnson  any  good,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said 
for  them  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  merely  useless.  The  present 
volume  of  essays  is  presumably  offered  to  the  world 
so  that  it  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  mind  and 
quality  of  Lionel  Johnson  ;  and  the  only  respectful 
attitude  to  such  a  work  is  to  give  it  serious  and  accurate 
criticism. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  find  little  in  these  pages 
to  account  lor  the  reputation  for  scholarship  which 
Lionel  Johnson  enjoyed.  There  is  everywhere  evi- 
dence of  a  well-educated  and  widely  cultivated  mind 
and  of  an  intellectually  aristocratic  point  of  view;  but 
not  more  than  this.  The  essays  are  almost  all  literary  ; 
some  of  them  are  very  slight  ;  few  of  them  contain 
any  particular  charm  of  style,  and  lew  any  originality 
of  idea  or  clarity  of  thought.  Seriousness  informs 
them  all ;  but  sometimes  the  seriousness  is  of  a  heavv 
kind  that  comes  near  to  being  dulness.  The  test  of  such 
a  book  as  this  is  whether,  on  turning  to  an  essay 
bearing  the  title  of  some  eminent  name,  the  reader 
finds  any  new  thought  suggested  to  him,  or  any  con- 
tribution to  existing  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  this 
respect  these  essays  arc  almost  all  disappointing.  The 
chapter  on  Blake  is  chiefly  concerned  with  a -discussion 
whether  Blake  was  or  was  not  mad,  and  with  an 
entirely  superfluous  vindication  of  the  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  was  vulgarly  attributed  to  Blake.  In  the 
second  page  of  the  essay  on  George  Borrow  we  come 
across  the  hackneyed  quotation  about  "  the  wind  on  the 
heath,  brother  "  ;  from  the  essay  on  Cardinal  Newman 
we  gather  chiefly  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  lived,  and  that  his  thirty-six  volumes  arc 
better  worth  studying  than  anything  >in  almost  any 
literature  or  language.  Pater,  whom  Johnson  knew 
well,  is  studied  chiefly  in  relation  to  his  style,  the  quest 
for  perfection,  the  perfect  word  in  the  right  place,  and 
so  on — the  very  qualities  that  in  their  exaggeration  are 
the  weakness  of  Pater's  work,  sacrificing  to  a  smooth, 
miniature-like  perfection  and  monotony  the  broad 
architectural  outline  which  is  the  truest  glorv  of  prose. 
All  these  points  of  view  are  really  quite  commonplace ; 
Johnson's  presentation  of  them  is  just  saved  from  the 
commonplace  first  by  his  seriousness,  to  w  hich  We  have 
already  alluded,  and  second  by  the  leisure  sly  and  dis- 
cursive manner  which,  while  it  lacks  the  grace  of  more 
distinguished  essayists,  gives  the  author  an  opportunity 
to  employ  and  display  the  furniture  of  a  cultivated  and 
well-stored  mind. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  in  Johnson's  life 
was  his  reception  into  the  Roman  Church  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five — ten  years  before  his  death.  That 
event  colours  all  these  pages.  He  touches  matters  of 
faith  and  theology  with  ail  the  joy  of  the  amateur  and 
with  all  the  zeal  of  the  convert.  '  The  Roman  Church 
and  the  Catholic  faith  are  dragged  into  almost  every 


essay  in  the  book  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  Johnson's, 
admiration  for  many  persons  of  whom  he  treats  rested 
more  on  the  fact  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics  than 
on  a  really  critical  appreciation  of  their  work.  That 
rather  youthful  form  of  advocacy  is  indeed  character- 
istic of  all  converts;  and  although  it  is  natural  and 
harmless  it  becomes  a  little  tiresome.  Johnson  was' 
brought  up  in  English  traditions  both  of  education  and 
of  faith,  and  his  attitude  of  mind  is  never  really  typi- 
cally Roman.  One  feels  that  ever  after  he  took  that 
step  he  was  anxious  to  explain  himself  and  to  be 
slightly  on  the  defensive;  and  his  defence,  as  in  so- 
many  cases,  took  the  form  of  trying  to  show  how  very 
worthy  of  his  adherence  was  the  Church  to  which  he 
had  joined  himself.  But  his  essays  would  have  been 
all  the  bitter  if  he  could  have  kept  them  tree  from 
this  self-consciousness.  It  has  its  counterpart  in 
another  curious  obsession.  Being  greatly  interested 
in  the  Irish  literary  awakening,  and  a  great  lover  and 
admirer  of  the  Irish  genius  ;  and  being  perhaps  anxious 
to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  a  Catholic  country,  Johnson, 
after  the  year  1890,  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  are 
Irishman,  and  called  himself  one.  He  was  indeed  no 
more  an  Irishman  by  birth  than  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  it  is  significant  of  a  certain  mental 
tendency  that,  because  he  wished  that  an  aspiration 
might  be  a  fact,  he  could  end  by  pretending  that  it  was 
a  fact.  These  essays  may  best  be  described  as  repre- 
senting a  fairly  high  level  of  critical  journalism; 
above  the  average  in  that  respect,  and  otherwise  in- 
teresting as  revealing  the  mind  of  a  man  w  hose  happiest 
hours  were  probably  spent  among  books,  and  who 
brought  to  his  love  of  them  an  earnest  and  educated 
intelligence. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  REBELLION. 

"The  First  American  Civil  War,  1775-78."    By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Belcher.   2  vols.   London  ;  Macmillan. 
1911.    21s.  net. 

"France   in   the   American  Revolution."    By  J.  B> 
Perkins.    London  :  Constable.    1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

IT  has  taken  more  than  one  hundred  years  for  any- 
thing like  accuracy  to  make  its  way  into  histories 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  that  the  movement  towards  truth  began 
mainly  on  their  side  of  the  water.  The  note  of  real  his- 
torical investigation  was  struc  k  when  the  bounty  of  the 
much-abused  millionaire  enabled  the  authorities  of  their 
universities  to  bribe  well-equipped  historians  to  leave 
this  country  and  introduce  into  their  new  sphere 
correct  historical  methods.  This  stimulated  native 
energy,  and  now  minute  investigation  has  played  like 
a  searchlight  on  the  origins  of  the  Republic.  Having 
a  limited  area  to  survey  in  comparison  with  European 
historians,  American  historians  have  by  this  time  hardly 
left  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  Rebellion  history  unex- 
plored, and  a  judicial  temper  generally  prevails.  Even 
the  reluctant  steps  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Mother  Country 
arc  being  forced  into  the  paths  of  truth  by  this  change 
of  tone  across  the  water. 

Among  these  gentlemen  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
desire  to  class  Mr.  Belcher,  the  author  of  these  interest- 
ing volumes.  He  is  frankly  an  anti-rebel  though  he 
docs  not  spare  the  follies  of  the  British  Ministry  or 
its  instruments  in  America.  He  has  devoted  enormous 
industry  to  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  and  gives  ample 
authority  for  all  his  statements.  He  has  not  wasted 
time  by  repeating  the  old  story  of  party  conflict  in 
England,  but  has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
the  struggle  in  America,  the  fortunes  of  loyalist  and 
rebel,  and  the  military  aspects  of  the  war,  in  the 
account  of  which  he  has,  of  course,  availed  himself 
largely  of  Mr.  Fortcscue's  "  History  of  the  British 
Army". 

Wild  perversions  of  the  origin  and  conduct  of  thus 
war  have  been  prevalent  for  so  long  in  England  that 
it  hardly  is  our  business  to  reprove  American  inac- 
curacies. They  are  deplorable  only  because  they  per- 
vert the  mind  of  youth,  and  so  long  as  the  custom. 
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prevails  of  libelling  the  English  and  grossly  flattering 
the  rebels  in  American  schoolbooks,  so  long  will  anti- 
British  sentiment  be  promoted  in  the  States.  With 
the  advent  of  more  sober  and  fair-minded  views  of 
their  own  history  this  attitude  should  gradually  pass 
away.  We  may  now  hope  that  in  time  some  justice 
-also  may  be  done  to  the  English  point  of  view  in  our 
own  country  towards  which  some  progress  is  slowly 
but  surely  being  made. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  Mother  Country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Rebellion  lay  in  the  inability  of  the 
Mim'stry  to  believe  that  a  large  section  of  the  Colonists 
had  been  actually  preparing  for  and  desired  separation, 
though  this  section  was  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  in 
a  minority.  Dartmouth  lulled  himself  into  the  con- 
xiction  that  the  small  faction,  led  by  the  two  Adams, 
would  soon  be  brought  to  reason.  He  therefore  pigeon- 
holed Gage's  letters  containing  warnings  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Had  operations  been  strenuously  con- 
ducted from  the  first,  then  the  large  number  who  were 
apathetic  and  only  wanted  peace,  and  others  who  were 
loyally  inclined  would  have  remained  attached  to  the 
British  Crown.  Long,  indecisive  campaigns,  slothful- 
ness,  and  continual  blunderings  extended  over  years, 
naturally  resulted  in  time  in  thousands  transferring 
their  allegiance. 

Mr.  Belcher  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  Sir  William 
Gage  and  his  brother,  both  violent  Whigs,  did  not  want 
•to  crush  the  Colonials,  and  traitoriously  let  the  war 
drag  on.  Sir  William's  shameless  debauchery  also 
helped  to  blunt  his  considerable  abilities. 

The  theory  that  the  makers  of  the  Revolution  were 
east  in  the  mould  of  "  Plutarch's  men  "  has  long  been 
exploded,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Loyalists  have  not 
fairly  been  brought  home  to  us.  The  extravagant 
eulogies  by  the  French  officers,  who  served  under 
Lafayette,  which  are  quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Perkins 
in  his  excellent  book,  would  hardly  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  "  Patriots  "  had  they  been  aware  of  the 
brutalities  which  these  successors  of  Brutus  practised 
on  their  Loyalist  fellow-subjects.  They  were  from  the 
first,  whenever  they  were  deprived  of  British  protection, 
the  victime  of  mob-law.  "  Secret  vigilance  societies 
of  the  Mafia  type  "  were  instituted  in  many  places 
to  hunt  them  down.  The  almost  deified  Washing- 
ton himself  is  stated  to  have  stood  on  the  steps 
of  a  house  in  New  York  and  saluted  a  procession 
of  these  unhappy  victims  who  passed  him  in  torture, 
being  ridden  on  rails  through  the  streets.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people,  in  whose 
midst  the  institution  of  slavery  flourished  with  such 
"luxuriance  as  it  did  in  the  States  of  those  days,  should 
be  brutal  and  callous  to  human  suffering.  Slavery, 
usually  imagined  as  confined  to  the  Southern  States, 
was  commonly  practised  in  New  York.  "  At  least 
half  the  population  ",  Mr.  Belcher  states  on  the 
authority  of  American  histories  of  the  city,  "was  in  a 
condition  of  domestic  servitude.  The  places  of  public 
resort,  markets,  and  wharves  swarmed  with  slaves, 
Mack  and  white."  According  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
black  variety  were  extraordinarily  violent,  brutal,  and 
savage.  "  The  white  slaves  were  as  numerous  as  the 
people  of  colour  .  .  .  they  arrived  in  shiploads.  .  .  . 
In  the  gazettes  may  be  read  notices  of  rewards  offend 
for  runaway  whites.  A  heavy  reward  is  offered  for 
their  capture."  Mr.  Belcher  makes  on  all  this  the 
abviotffl  <  omment  that  "  these  features  of  New  York  life 
were  dangerous  and  mischievous  ".  They  must  indeed 
have  been  so  for  unhappy  Loyalists  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  ruffi  aits,  and  11  Patriot    '  mobs  on  various  I 

occasions  seem  to  have  destroyed  most   of  the  art 

treasures,  principally   I)ut<  h.  at  one  time  collected  in 

\e"  York.    British  mobs  of  the  day  wire,  however, 

ltd  le  tter,  as  tb«  deatrm  Hon  Of  Lord  Mansfield's  library 

may  remind  us.  By  the  bye,  that  distinguished  judge 
was  never  "Chancellor  of  England'*,  as  Mr  Belcher 

slates. 

Boston  eve  n  in  those  days  seems  to  have  looked  down 
on  New  York.  Mr.  John  Adams,  who  mici  ceded 
Washington  in  the  Presidency,  "  did  not  see  or  meet 
-with  one  gentleman  or  well-bred  man  during  the  whole 


course  of  his  visit  ".  The  New  Yorkers  retorted  that 
Mr.  Adams  w  as  ill-constituted  to  be  a  judge  of  a  gentle- 
man. These  reflections  are,  of  course,  principally 
useful  as  evidence  of  the  bitter  feeling  and  jealousy  pre- 
vailing between  the  various  provinces  which  gave 
Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton  so  much  trouble 
in  after  years  when  they  were  trying  to  make  a  stable 
Constitution  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  brutality  and  treachery  so  often  shown  by  the 
Patriots  "  during  the  war  itself  may  partly  be  put 
down  to  the  entire  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed  at 
first  in  Washington's  forces,  as  contrasted  with  the 
severe  control  to  which  the  British  army  had  been  sub- 
jected. As  the  war  went  on,  the  tone  of  Washington's 
army  seems  to  have  improved.  Certainly,  when 
Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  the  Americans 
showed  quite  decent  spirit  and  bearing.  The  gross 
violation  of  solemn  conventions  was  the  work  of  the 
pettifoggers  of  Congress,  not  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Perkins'  book  deals  with  the  later  stages  of  the 
war,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  negotiations 
in  France  which  preceded  the  French  alliance  or  accom- 
panied the  Peace  of  Versailles.  In  the  conduct  of  these 
the  author  has  to  admit  that  the  American  plenipotenti- 
aries showed  little  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  allies  or  for  diplomatic  courtesy.  They  concluded 
peace  before  they  submitted  the  terms  to  Vergennes, 
and  then  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  twenty 
million  francs.  Vergennes  remarked  truly  enough, 
"  If  we  can  judge  the  future  by  what  we  have  just  seen, 
we  shall  be  poorly  repaid  for  what  we  have  done  for  the 
United  States  of  America  ".  If  this  was  the  way  the 
"  Patriots  "  treated  their  friends,  it  is  not  surprising 
they  had  little  consideration  for  their  Loyalist  com- 
patriots or  the  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Perkins  admits 
that  without  the  aid  of  France  independence  would  never 
have  been  secured.  As  a  stroke  of  policy  the  alliance 
proved  disastrous  to  France  herself,  supplying  her.  as 
Lord  Acton  remarks,  "  with  a  finished  model  of  revolu- 
tion ",  and  proving  the  chief  influence  in  precipitating 
her  own. 

A  SCHOLAR-CHURCHMAN. 

"A  Memoir  of  Edward  Charles  Wickham."    By  Lons- 
dale Ragg.    London:  Arnold.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

WICKHAM  was  for  fourteen  years  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  New  College,  for  twenty  years  head- 
master of  Wellington,  for  sixteen  years  Dean  ol 
Lincoln.  The  material  for  the  early  years  is  scanty 
indeed  ;  yet  in  one  or  two  points  "  the  childhood  show  s 
the  man".  Edward  Wickham  was  always  reserved, 
always  a  scholar.  His  impatience  in  the  exercise  of 
school  discipline  was  the  root  of  thai  political  bias  which 
made  him  a  lifelong  Radical.  After  a  brief  slay  at 
Winchester  as  a  master  he  returned  to  Oxford.  His 
high  standard  of  accuracy,  his  development  of  the 
powers  of  thought,  and  his  strong  personal  interest  in 
all  that  touched  school  life  left  a  mark  on  his  pupils  thai 
was  never  effaced. 

It  was  in  the  larger  atmosphere  of  New  College  that 
his  great  opportunity  came.  He  speedily  grew  to  he 
one  of  the  foremost  of  classical  tutors.  To  Kim,  with 
some  few    Others,  belongs  the  credit    of  starting  the 

system  of  inter-collegiate  lectures.  His  influence  was 
most  icit,  however,  as  a  reformer.  Radical  ;is  he  was. 
a  "  saving  reverence  for  antiquity  "  tempered  his  /.  a! 

lor  reform,  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  wise  <  ounselfl 

that  the  college  developed  from  a  private  preserve  into 

a  free  community,  open  toothers  than  Wv  keh.unists. 

When  we  accompany  him  to  Wellington  we  are  <<n 

more  debatable  ground.  It  was  ,1  bold  and  hazardous 
experiment  to  transplant  a  man  of  \\  i<  kham's  tempera- 
ment from  New  College  i'»     school  which  had  behind 

it  the  forCM  which  made  Wellington  what  it  was.  I  he 
experiment  was  not  a  sin  cess.  The  Usfc  of  discipline 
was  harder  owing  to  his  lack  of  tin  more  show  v  gifts 
of  mind  ami  body.     The  saving  si  use  of  humour  was 

too  rarely  in  evidence.    Necessary  though  reform  was, 

he  was  hampered  in  all  his  efforts  bv  prejudi<  e  which 
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arose  from  misunderstanding.  Sanitary  troubles  in  the 
school  ;md  malicious  criticism  aggravated  his  diffi- 
culties; but  the  policy  of  the  headmaster  was  approved 
in  principle  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  that 
tin  time  at  Lincoln  was  the  Climax  of  Wickham's 
CftFeer.  We  believe  this  to  be  true.  The  time  is  gone 
by  when  a  Deanery  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  scholar's 
Sans-souci,  but  the  time  is  not  come,  and  never  will 
come,  when  learning  is  out  ol  place  in  a  cathedral 
sermon,  in  the  guidance  ol  the  educational  policy  of  a 
Church,  in  the  exposition  ol  Holy  Scripture.  Men  ol 
all  parties  unite  in  praising  the  work  done  at  Lincoln 
by  the  late  Dean.  He  brought  there  a  character  mel- 
lowed by  time  and  chastened  b)  adverse  circumstances. 
He  dedicated  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his  wide  ex- 
perience, and  his  religious  earnestness  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  In  his  preaching  at  the  cathedral,  in  his 
work  for  education  in  diocese  and  city,  in  his  relations 
with  the  municipality,  in  the  wider  sphere  ol  Convoca- 
tion, he  rendered  the  Church  signal  benefits. 

It  is  a  triumph  lor  a  man  ol  his  party  to  win  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  a  body  of  country  clergy,  who, 
as  a  whole,  abhorred  his  politics  but  were  charmed  by 
his  polished  speech  and  Christian  charity.  As  a  reader 
he  was  almost  perfect.  There  was  lacking  just  that 
touch  of  warmth  that  is  the  crow  n  of  faultless  enuncia- 
tion. As  a  preacher  he  has  been  compared  bv  more 
than  one  with  Dean  Church.  That  the  comparison  is 
just  may  be  admitted.  That  he  equalled  him  will 
scarcely  be  claimed.  In  debate  his  influence  was  sin- 
gularly potent.  Experience  had  taught  him  to  give 
as  well  as  take.  His  logical  mind  and  happy  choice  of 
words  enabled  him  to  reconcile  opposing  views  and 
bring  men  to  be  of  one  mind  w  hen  agreement  seemed 
hopeless. 

No  account  of  Wickham  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  relerence  to  his  work  as  a  classical  scholar. 
His  output  was  indeed  meagre.  Had  he  been  less  exact 
and  less  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  himself,  we  might 
have  had  more  from  his  pen.  As  it  is.  he  has  left  his 
editions  of  Horace.  The  edition  with  notes  is  as  likely 
to  abide  as  any  work  of  true  scholarship  :  the  edition  for 
English  readers  is  a  testimony  to  his  felicity  of  expres- 
sion.   The  best  two  of  the  example  given  are  :-— 

Od.  I.  i.  18.  "  Indocilis  pauperiem  pati  ". 

"  To  be  content  without  wealth  he  finds  too   hard  a 
lesson. " 

I.  vii.    13-14,  "  .  .  .  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis." 
"...  and  the  apple  orchards 

Wet  with  streamlets  never  still." 

Canon  Ragg's  contribution  is  lucid  and  has  a  charm 
of  its  ow  n,  and  he  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  material. 
His  modest  fears  as  to  a  want  of  proportion  are  quite 
groundless. 


NOVELS. 

"  Tante."     By  Anne   Douglas   Sedgwick.     London : 
Arnold.    1911.  6s. 

When  two  persons,  as  it  were  from  different  worlds, 
each  with  associations  and  moral  standards  misunder- 
stood and  disliked  by  the  other,  are  brought  into  a 
close  relation,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  It  is  such 
a  clashing  of  character  that  is  the  main  theme  of  this 
admirably  constructed  story.  Madame  Okraska  was  of 
European  fame  as  a  pianist,  and  to  the  spell  of  her 
artistry  but  still  more  to  the  fascination  of  her  per- 
sonality she  expected  all  and  sundry  to  succumb.  Most 
people  did.  .Though  she  was  no  longer  young  she  was 
still  beautiful  in  a  tragedy-queen  manner,  and  not  everv- 
one  knew  that  the  tragic  in  her  past  had  come  into 
it  mainly  through  her  persistent  asking  for  more  from 
hfy  than  she  had  any  right  to  get.  For  the  girl  Karen 
Woodruff,  who  called  her  "  Tante  "  and  was  the 
blindest  <>l  her  worshippers  albeit  brought  up  in  her 
Bohemian  train,  she  did  not  really  care,  except  as  an 


emotional  outlet  when  she  was  in  the  mood  to  play 
the  mother.  Gregory  Jardine  was  a  level-headed  bar- 
rister and  belonged  to  the  commonsense  if  stodgy 
stratum  of  society  which  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Even  at  the 
S.  James'  Hall  concert  where  he  first  saw  her  Madame 
Okraska  got  between  him  and  the  music  she  was  inter- 
preting. One  is  somewhat  surprised  at  his  sensibility, 
but  Mrs.  de  Selincourt  adroitly  explains  that  the  bar  was 
not  really  his  choice.  At  any  rate  he  was  enough  apart 
from  his  milieu  to  fall  in  love  with  the  illegitimate  little 
camp-follower  Karen,  who  belonged  to  a  world  strange 
to  him  :  though  it  is  to  be  noted  as  another  instance  of 
the  care  with  which  the  story  is  built  up  that  the  early 
acquaintance  of  the  pair  grew  chiefly  through  the  post. 
But  the  more  Jardine  saw  of  OfTraska  the  more  he  dis- 
trusted her  ;  and  w  hen  he  and  Karen  were  married  and 
had  a  flat  to  which  the  diva  and  her  set  must  be  invited 
he  still  refused  to  bow  before  his  wife's  idol.  The  great 
artist  had  the  jealousy  of  a  spoilt  child,  and  the  tug 
of  war  began,  with  Karen's  heart  for  prize.  This  is 
but  an  indication  of  the  principal  dramatis  persona; 
when  it  sets  out  :  for  its  progress,  not  without  comedy 
in  places,  its  strongly  drawn  subsidiary  characters,  and 
the  author's  charming  impartiality  towards  her  incon- 
gruous worlds  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself. 

"Laura."    By  Caroline  Grosvenor.     London:  Heine- 
mann.    1911.  6s. 

There  is  a  type  of  novel  which,  into  whatever  tongue 
it  might  have  been  translated,  one  would  at  once  recog- 
nise as  having  been  "  made  in  England  ".  "  Laura  " 
is  of  that  type,  domestic,  provincial,  relentlessly  super- 
ficial. It  is  based  on  big  emotions,  but  we  are  never 
pained  by  a  suspicion  that  any  one  of  them  is  vital. 
The  characters  have  all  already  done  duty  in  a  thousand 
volumes,  there  is  hardly  a  hint  that  any  of  them  have 
been  studied  from  the  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
story  to  stir  the  pulse  or  interest  the  imagination,  it 
is  drearily  commonplace  despite  its  fluctuations  of 
fortune,  which  make  one  uncertain  from  chapter  to 
chapter  who  is  going  to  be  the  next  millionaire.  A 
Becky  Sharp  without  any  of  Becky 's  attractive  qualities 
makes  too  sordid  a  heroine  on  whom  to  base  a  romance, 
and  Laura  is  painted  in  such  unpleasant  colours  that  it 
is  impossible  to  credit  the  last  act  of  her  maiden,  but 
most  unmaidenlv  career.  The  only  person  in  the  book 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  machine-made  is  Miles,  the 
millionaire's  son,  a  poetic  soul  with  a  passion  for  motor 
cars  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  understand  the 
nomenclature.  He  alone  is  an  original,  and  almost  the 
only  attractive  character  in  the  story.  The  writing  is 
careful  and  unpretentious,  there  is  no  padding,  and  very 
little  of  the  cheap  philosophy  which  so  often  abounds 
in  middle-class  domestic  drama. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Music  and  Nationalism:  a  Study  of  English  Opera."    By  Cecil 
Forsyth.    London  :  Macmillan.    1911.    5s.  net. 

Quite  a  large  crowd  of  persons,  some  musicians,  some  com- 
petent musical  critics,  but  the  majority  neither,  have  during 
the  pa>t  twenty  years  devoted  much  energy,  ink  and  paper 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  How  shall  we  get  a  National 
Music  and  especially  a  National  Opera  ?  Not  much  good  has 
come  of  these  theoretic  exercises  ;  and  not  much  will  come  of 
the  latest.  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  brings  to  his  task  plenty  of 
enthusiasm — as  did  all  his  predecessors;  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge — as  had  a  few  of  his  predecessors;  he 
makes  the  gigantic,  mistake  of  imagining  that  history  repeats 
it-elf — as  all  his  predecessors  did.  That  mistake  renders  his 
labours  futile.  We  know  what  happened  in  Germany  and 
Italy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  that 
does  not  help  us  to  prophesy  truly  what  will  happen,  or  even 
to  dictate  what  ought  to  happen,  in  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  don't  even  know  what  is  happening 
here  to-day  :  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  pother  and  can  only 
guess  :  moreover,  during  two  hundred  years  the  thoughts  and 
habit-  of  men  have  so  vastly  altered  that,  with  regard  to 
music  at  any  rate,  history  has  no  lessons  for  us  whatever.  If, 
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instead  of  theorising  more  or  less  logically  from  fallacious 
premises,  the  enthusiasts  would  work  out  between  them  a 
practical  scheme  for  building  one — for  one  would  do  for  a 
>tarfc — one  national  opera-house,  some  good  might  ensue. 
Work,  not  talk,  is  wanted. 

1  Lords  and  Masters."    By  James  Byrne.    London :  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    1911.    Is.  net. 

Should  this  play  of  Mr.  Byrne  fall  into  the  hands; — say — 
of  Mr.  Brookfield,  or  of  any  champion  of  commercial  drama 
as  opposed  to  "repertory",  we  could  forgive  him  when  he 
said  :  "  If  this  is  '  repertory  ',  give  me  commerce  ".  Read- 
ing the  play,  we  realise  how  fearful  an  institution  a  National 
Theatre  could  be,  if  it  fell  into  the  absolute  control  of  an 
rtistic  despot,  however  enlightened.  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne 
s  a  famous  repertory  man  ;  and  his  work  at  the  "  Gaiety  ", 
Manchester,  is  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  anywhere  but  in  a  London  West-End  theatre 
for-  sincerity  and  a  promise  of  better  things.    But  the  fact 

stands  that  he  has  produced  this  play  of  Mr.  Byrne  under 

no  compulsion  that  we  know  of.    It  "has  none  of  the  graces 
f  the  West-End  comedy  of  manners:  it  is  unfinished,  and 
it  is  clumsy.    Moreover,  it  has  all  the  vices  of  the  genre 

(Continued  on  page  152.) 
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death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  aid  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non> Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 


ASSETS    EXCEED  £22,000,000. 

Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Q.C.V.O. 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following  : — 
LIFE    INSURANCE,    with    and    without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 
MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guaranteo  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Application*  for  Agencies  arc  rntrrtaiiu  <l,  ami  l'io»|>cctu»cs  with 
other  p»pcr%  may  I*:  l»<J       mn'tcn  "'  pcivum!  application. 

KOBIiRT  LI-WIS,  General  Manager. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


3  February,  1912- 


Mr.  Payne  is  supposed  to  be  driving  from  the  theatre.  As  ;i 
criticism  of  life,  or  as  portraiture,  it  is  shallow  to  the  point 
of  being  childish  ;  and  it  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  thick  and 
fidgety  treatment  of  se\  which  suggests  that  the  author  has 
liecii  reading  too  many  of  the  later  novels  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
\V.  lis.  The  play  might  conceivably  appeal  to  a  very  un- 
intelligent feminist. 

"Harrow  School  Register  1800-1911."    London:  Longmans.  1911. 
15b. 

This,  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Harrow  School  Register  ", 
is  notable  for  several  reasons  -one,  a  very  sad  one.  The 
editor,  Mr.  AT.  G.  Danglish,  for  many  years  a  well-known 
figure  at  Harrow,  died  just  before  it  was  intended  to  publish 
it.  Secondly,  it  is  the  li  1  M  i  d  it  ion  undertaken  by  the  Harrow 
Association.  To  trace  names  and  dates  and  addresses  is  no 
easy  task.  An  association  that  in  theory  and  in  practice  is 
becoming  synonymous  with  the  whole  company  of  Old 
Harrovians  is  obviously  better  qualified  to  undertake  it  than 
any  single  individual.  Thirdly,  whilst  the  1894  edition 
began  with  1801,  Byron's  year,  this  edition  begins  with 
1800,  1'eel's  year.  A  single  year  out  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  may  seem  a  small  addition.  When,  however,  it  i-: 
remembered  that  there  are  no  complete  and  regular  entries 
before  the  reign  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  it  will  be  realised  how  much 
research  has  to  be  put  into  every  new  year  that  is  brought 
into  the  record.  Altogether,  the  work  has  been  excellently 
well  done.  It  is  more  complete  than  either  of  the  two  former 
editions;  it  is  up  to  date  -all  the  new  boys  of  1911  are  in  it, 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  appears  as*  First  Ford  of  the 
Admiralty— it  is  very  well  indexed,  and,  if  there  are 
mistakes,  we  have  Dot  been  able  to  discover  them.  These 
excellent  results  are  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Danglish,  upon  whom 
fell  the  brunt  of  the  work.  Tho  book  is  a  fitting  memorial 
of  his  devotion  to  Harrow.  The  next  edition  wilb  no  doubt, 
get  back  into  the  eighteenth  century,  a  picturesque  period 
for  Harrow,  and  worthy  of  more  research  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. For  this  labour  of  Harrovian  love  no  better  editor 
could  have  been  found  than  Mr.  Danglish's  successor.  Mr. 
Lionel  Hewlett. 

"About   Algeria."     By   C.   Thomas   Stanford.     London:  Lane 
1911.  5s. 

The  author  has  "  done  "  Algeria  in  a  motor-car,  and  the 
hard  fact  and  figure  part  of  his  narrative  is  interesting  and 
well  arranged.  His  writing  suffers  at  times  somewhat 
through  being  over  "vivid"  and  "live"  a  characteristic, 
perhaps,  of  books  with  titles  such  as  "  Awheel  Across  the 
World'";  "Through  Italy  in  a  Panhard  ".  and  so  forth. 
But  he  has  a  skilled  pen  none  the  less  as  a  descriptive  writer. 
One  can  quite  sympathise  with  him  in  his  irritation  at  being 
pestered  with  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  information 
about  an  English  novelist  who  makes  or  made  some  <'ood 
"copy  "  out  of  Algeria  and  Egypt. 


THK  CH  ARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  new  Quarterly  Reviews 
is  that  on  Home  Rule  Finance  in  the  "Quarterly".  It  is 
too  closely  packed  with  statistics  and  bare  facts  to  admit  of 
summary,  but  it  will  be  read  with  profit,  and  provide  Home 
Rulers  with  questions  to  be  answered.  The  writer  does  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  belief  that  no  financial  arrangement 
which  could  be  made  under  Home  Rule  would  satisfy  the 
Nationalists.  It  would  at  best  be  a  stepping-stone  to  new 
demands.  The  general  assumption  that  Ireland  was  debt 
free  111  1817  when  the  Exchequers  were  amalgamated  is  shown 
to  be  -a  gigantic  error.  If  the  Irish  debt  had  not  been 
consolidated  with  the  British,  Ireland  would  have  been  liable 
for  millions  in  interest,  and  bankruptcy  must  have  been 
faced.  Hence  the  civ  of  restitution  en  the  ground  that 
Twdand  his  contributed  between  £325,000.000  and 
£400.000.000  to  Great  Britain  is,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  services  rendered,  wholly  unjustifiable.  In  the 
"Quarterly's"  opinion  it  cannot  now  be  to  the  financial 
interest  of  Ireland  to  break  up  the  Union.  "If  she  forfeits 
hex  constitutional  rights  bv  grasping  at  Home  Rule,  she  for- 
feits also  her  financial  rights  under  the  Act  of  Union."  Xor 
can  Great  Britain  abandon  her  claim  to  an  Imperial  contri- 
bution from  Ireland,  and  that  can  only  be  retained  if  the 
financial  system  of  the  Union  is  preserved.  Tin  alterna- 
tive is  •  complete  independence  in  all  matters  of  revenue  and 
taxation  ".  In  order  to  get  an  idea  how  Home  Rule  would 
make  for  economy,  the  *'  Quarterly  "  looks  into  some  of  the 
>"  11  Meountsof  the  last  few  years.  Under  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration in  a  decade  vagei  and  salaries  have,  increased  bv 
'•v^-lOd.  in  the  pound.    If  Ireland  were  to  get  the  en  1  mou's 


grant  contemplated  "  from  England  and  Scotland  through 
the  vicarious  generosity  of  the  Welsh  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer,  her  position  would  still  be  that  of  a  mendicant  ", 
and  the  "Quarterly"  does  not  doubt  that  "prudence,  profit, 
patriotism,  imperialism  urge  men  to  strengthen  the  Union", 
not  to  weaken  or  destroy  it  altogether.  Another  article  in 
the  same  review  which  provides  food  for  serious  thought  is 
that  by  Dr.  Baty  on  the  history  of  majority  rule.  Dr.  Baty 
thinks  the  time  is  near  when  the  Crown  can  no  longer  hope 
to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  in  politics.  With  the  passing 
of  the  Parliament  Ac  t  the  Crown  became  the  only  safeguard 
of  the  interests  of  the  minority.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  and  an 
anonymous  contributor,  the  one  writing  on  Tripoli  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  other  on  Turkey  under  the  Constitution, 
make  pertinent  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  the  Young 
Turks,  and  Sir  Everard  I  in  Thurn  gives  an  account  of  Fijian 
developments  under  Crown  Colony  government. 

The  "Edinburgh"  on  the  political  side  contents  itself 
with  pointing  out  "  the  singular  cpntrast  presented  by  the 
prudence  and  courage  "  of  the  Government's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  "  the  lack  of  statesmanship,  or  rather 
the  utter  recklessness",  with  which  home  interests  are 
handled.  Evil  consequences  must  be  the  result  of  Ministerial' 
levity  with  regard  to  finance,  the  parliamentary  system,  tho 
lowering  of  the  character  of  both  Houses,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  Executive  Government  over  legislation.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  thrown  his  weight  into  the  scale  of 
national  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Edin- 
burgh  "  can  only  admire  the  "  firmness,  moderation,  and  good 
temper"  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  diplomacy  during  the  crisis 
with  Germany  over  Morocco.  At  ths  same  time  the  reviewer 
believes  the  main  lines  of  foreign  policy  were  inevitably 
marked  out  for  Great  Britain  by  the  conditions  of  the/ 
European  situation,  and  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  been  in  office  they  would  have  done  just, 
what  Sir  Edward  Grey  did.  "Changes  of  Current  in 
Political  Thought  "  deals  with  the  growing  unrest  of  the 
time  and  the  claims  of  syndicalism.  An  article  on  the 
"Place  of  Doctrine  in  War"  emphasises  the  difference  in 
the  military  ideas  of  France  and  German}-  as  revealed  in  their 
military  literature.  The  French  have  revived  the  forgotten 
principles  of  Napoleon  ;  the  Germans  have  been  influenced 
by  Moltko's  success  in  1866  and  1870.  "  Can  we  afford  any 
longer  to  neglect  the  use  of  History  as  means  of  teaching 
English  War?"  asks  the  reviewer,  who  considers  that  "  the 
task  of  training  great  armies  on  the  Continent  is  child's 
play  compared  with  the  severe  and  intricate  problem  which 
is  imposed  upon  our  General  Staff  by  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  units  which  compose  the  British  Army". 
Two  articles  of  a  personal  nature  deal  with  "Chatham  and 
the  Country  Life  of  his  Day" — a  delightful  essay- -ami 
"William  Pitt",  based  largely  on  Dr.  Rose's  works  on  the 
great  war  and  the  national  revival. 

For  fhls  Week's  Books  see  pages  154  and  1S6. 


"THE  HISTORY  OF 
GARRARD'S  " 

is  a  superb  volume,  with  nearly  40  Full-page  Illustrations,  and 
4  Photogravures.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  7. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  the  Publishers, 

STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  31  Essex  Street,  W.C. 




A  NEW  AND  INTERESTING 
BOOK    ON  OLD  LONDON. 

"THE  HISTORY  OF 
GARRARD'S," 

Crown    Jewellers,    1721  =  1911. 


A  narrative  of  the  artistic  achievements  of  the 
House  of  Garrard  during  many  generations,  with 
an  interesting  account  of  the  two  great  thorough- 
fares which  are  associated  with  it  viz.  :  the 
Haymarket  and  Albemarle  Street,  the  history 
of  which  has  never  before  been  fully  written. 
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THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED. 


Authorised  Capital,  £22,200,000. 

Sir  EDWARD  H.  HOLDEN,  Bart. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  AIREDALE,  Leeds. 
Sir  PERCY  ELLY  BATES,  Bart.,  Liverpool. 
CHARLES  G.  BEALE,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
ROBERT  CLOVER  BEAZLEY,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
Sir   WILLIAM    BENJAMIN    BOWRING,  Bart., 
Liverpool. 


Established  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £19.148,340.      Paid-up  Capital,  £3,989,237.      Reserve  Fund,  £3,390,313. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director.       WILLIAM  GRAHAM  BRADSHAW,  Esq.,  London,  Deputy-Chairman. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  London 
Sir  G.  F.   FAUDEL-PHILLIPS,   Bart.,   G.C.I. E 
London. 

FREDERICK  HYNDE  FOX,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
H.  SIMPSON  GEE,  Esq.,  Leicester. 
JOHN  HOWARD  GWYTHER,  Esq.,  London. 

HEAD   OFFICE:   5   THREADNEEDLE   STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Joint  General  Managers:  J.  M.  MADDERS,  S.  B.  MURRAY,  F.  HYDE.       Secretary:  E.  J.  MORRIS 

BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,   191 1. 


ARTHUR  T.  KEEN,  Esq..  Birmingham. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  PIRRIE,  K.P.,  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ROTHERHAM,  Manchester. 
THOMAS  ROYDEN,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
WILLIAM  FITZTHOMAS  WYLEY,  Esq.,  Coventry. 


Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz.  :  £\i  10s.  per  Share  on  3:9,130  Shares  £       s.  d. 

of  £60  each         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  3,080,237  10  o 

Reserve  Fund..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  3,390,313  15  o 

Dividend  payable  on  1st  February,  1912..       ..       ..       ..  359,031    7  6 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account       ..       ..       ..       ..  122,992  18  8 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  and  Bullion  in  hand  and  Cash  at  Bank          £      s.  d. 

of  England    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  13,690,684  16  2 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice..       ..    9,806,744   2  o 


7,861,575  11 

Current,  Deposit,  and  other  Accounts  77.707,785  9 

Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers  6,037,093  16 


Investments  : 

Consols  and  other  British  Government 
Securities    ..       ..  ..       ..    3,646,272  13 

Stocks  Guaranteed  by  British  Govern- 
ment, Indian  and  British  Railway  De- 
benture and  Preference  Stocks,  British 
Corporation  Stccks,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Government  Stocks,  &c.      ..    5,110,970  18  4 

Bills  of  Exchange       ..  ..  


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
23,497, 428  »8  a 


>,  757,24'?  12 
,833,356  12 


40,138,029    2  6 

Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans  on  Security,  and  other 

Accounts  43,434,768  12  1 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances  as  per  contra       ..      6,037,093  16  6 

Bank  Premises  at  Head  Office  and  Branches  1,996,563    6  3 


^91,606,454  17  4 


^91,606,454  17  4 


EDWARD  H.  HOLDEN,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director.  J.  HOWARD  GWYTHER,  )  n- 

W.  G.  BRADSHAW,  Deputy-Chairman.  W.  F.  WYLEY,  f  "lreclors- 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED. 
Tn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  2  of  Section  113  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  we  report  as  follows  : — 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  books  at  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  Returns  from  the  Branches.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances  and  the  Bills  of  Exchange  and  have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice.  We  have  also  verified  the 
Securities  representing  the  investments  of  the  Bank,  and  having  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  we  are  ol  opinion  that  such  Balance  Sheet 

Company's  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us 


is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

London,  Zth  January,  1912. 


WHINNEY,  SMITH  &  WHINNEY,  Chartered  Accountants, 


A  uiiitirs. 


The  Bank  has  Branches  and  Sub-Branches  in  London,  the  suburbs,  and  throughout  the  country.  It  also  has  Agents  in  all  the  principal  Cities  of  the  world. 
Every  kind  of  Banking  business  is  transacted  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches. 

Bills,  Annuities,  Coupons  and  Dividends  are  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks  and  Funds  are  effected. 

For  the  convenience  of  Customers,  moneys  can  be  paid  in  at  any  of  the  Branches  and  advised  the  same  day  to  their  own  account. 

Strong  Rooms  are  provided  for  the  security  of  Deeds  and  other  property  lodged  by  the  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Every  Officer  of  the  Bank  is  pledged  by  a  signed  Declaration  to  secrecy  as  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  Bank  and  its  Customers. 


Telegraphic  Address— "  Cinnaforex,  London." 
,,  ,,        "  Midtorex,  Liverpool.' 

,,  ,,       "Midforex,  Bradford." 


THE    FOREIGN    BRANCH  OFFICES- 
FINCH  I. AXE,  LONDON.  E.C.   Telephone-2481  London  Wall. 

15  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL   „  5886  Central.  Liverpool. 

15  TVRREL  STREET,  BRADFORD    „  1315  Bradford. 

ISSUE  Currency  Drafts  on  all  Cities  ;  Circular  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  payable  all  over  the  world  :  also  make  Mail  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
all  Cities.  COLLECT  Foreign  Bills.  PURCHASE  approved  Foreign  Bills.  ESTABLISH  Commercial  Credits  on  behalf  of  Customers  available  anywhere 
against  the  usual  shipping  documents.    Drafts,  &c,  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Head  Office  or  Branches,  which  are  always  ready  to  give  quotations. 

THE    SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT. 

Telegraphic  Address— "  Cinnaship,  London."  Telephone— 2481  London  Wa'l. 

Is  specially  organised  to  look  after  Shipowner-.'  Freight  Remittances  from,  and  Disbursements  to,  all  parts  of  the  World,  by  mail  or  cable. 

E X EC U TO R8   AND  _TRU8TI EE8^ 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Cinnatrust,  London."  Telephone-2481  London  Wall. 

A  separate  Company  has  been  formed  by  the  Bank  for  undertaking  the  Executorship  and  Trusteeship  of  Wills  and  Marriage  Settlements,  and  also  as  Trustees  for 
Debenture  Holders. 


Impaired  Digestion 


Diet  yourself.  Choose  a  food  which  is  easily  digested, 
noun  Mug  and  palatable.  Milk  and  whole  wheat  are 
the  staple  ingrf  clients  of  the  perfect  diet.  The 
'  Allenburys  '  Diet  is  a  combination  of  both  in  a 
partiilly  predigeMed  form,  and  is  delicious  to  take. 
It  gives  tone  to  the  whole  syttem.  Made  in  a  minute- 
add  boiling  water  only. 
Large  Sample  seal  on  receipt  of  3d.  stamps. 


Al  l. F.N  tf  HANBURYS  US. 


Lombard  Strut.  London 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plls"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Pi.is"  Shirt  Is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  nse. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  mtaiurt,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctnes*  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Maknrs  or  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
K«amination  Inn'  <ih.  |lk  and  6th.  At  kant  Eight  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships, s«hMZsoloA*e,aM  kmm  House  Exhibition*  »»iil  be  offered  to"  .u  didao-s 
who  arf  not  already  in  the  Colletf*-,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  in*  hiding 
James  of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value /£  13  per  annum,  with  prcfsnflCS  lor  l.oys 
born,  edur atrd  or  residing  In  Herefordshire.  Also,  oj^n  10  atli  ibrss  Army 
Scholarships  two  Old  Chellonlan  5<  holanhips,  one  Francis  Wyllle  '-.  tiolarship. 
Some  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  valo^  /  |,  .  n>im,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  I'uk-ar,  lh»  College.  GhellMihaio. 


w 


ANTKF),  Humorous  StflfiM  an'l  Sket'h<-i,  from  1,800103,500 
words,  by  The  Northern  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Kendal. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 
Circulating  Library  is  Now 
Open  to  the  General  Public. 

TMMMS  6r-  FULL  PARTICULAKs  ON  .1FFL/CA  T/o.V. 
376  to  384  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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SMITH,   ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST 


On  FEBRUARY  7.  With  Portraits  in  Photogravure  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Wilkic  Collins,  and  Wills.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  EDITOR 

Being  letters  written  by  him  to  William  Henry  Wills,  his 
Sub-Editor.  Selected  and  Edited  by  R.  C.  LEHMANN, 
Author  of  "Memories  of  Haifa-Century,"  &c.  (In  each 
copy  will  be  affixed  the  Dickens  Stamp.) 
With  the  exception  of  n  relatively  small  number,  all  the  letters  in  thi* 
volume  arc  published  for  the  fir*t  time.     They  form  a  very  remarkable  record. 

A  Public  School  Story  by  the  Author  of  "  Raffles." 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FATHERS  OF  MEN 

By  E.  W.  IIORNUNG,  Author  of  «•  Raffles,"  "  Peccavi," 

"The  Rogue's  March,"  &c. 
Athenaum. — "This  virile  tale  of  life  at  a  public  school.     The  Author's 
descriptions  of  cricket  matches  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  thing!  which  go 
to  make  up  the  round  of  public  school  life  are  excellent." 

Large  Post  8vo.      7s.  6d.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS,  GRAVE  AND  GAY 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON. 

Daily  Chronicle : — "  Her  book  throughout  is  full  of  good  companionship 
and  good  reading."  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION,  CHOSEN  FROM 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Edited  by  LEONARD  HUXLEY,  Author  of  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  T.  H.  Huxley,"  &c. 
Atheuaum  •' — "  Here  is  a  book  which  may  claim  a  welcome  from  all  teachers.. 

Now  Ready.    With  a  Portrait  and  three  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  of  BISHOP  ERNEST  WILBERFORCE 

By  J.  B.  ATLAY,  Barrister-at-law,  Author  of  "The 
Victorian  Chancellor,"  "Sir  Henry  Wcntworth  Acland : 
A  Memoir,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  IS  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

FEBRUARY. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  ADMIRALTY  ORGANISATION.  By  Si 
William  H.  White,  K.C.B.  (Late  Director  of  .Vaval  Construction). 

ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY.    By  C.  S.  Goldman,  M.P. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MOROCCO  NEGOTIATIONS.  By  E.  D 
Morel. 

JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND.    By  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P. 

IS  HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  IRELAND?  By  P.  Anderson 
Graham. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  :  FEBRUARY  7™,  181*1912.    By  Darrell  Figgis. 
A  YEAR  OF  POSTIMPRESSIONISM.    By  D.  S.  MacColi. 
THE   CHURCH   AND   CELIBACY  "  :    REPLIES  TO    MRS.  HUTH 
JACKSON. 

(1)  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Gamble. 

(2)  By  G.  G.  Coulton   (Birkleck  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 
SOME   BRITISH   EAST  AFRICAN  PROBLEMS.     By  Sir  Henry  Seton- 
Karr,  C.M.G. 

AISCHRO-LATREIA  —THE  CULT  OF  THE  FOUL.  By  Frederic 
Harrison. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  (concluded).  By  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke. 

MRS.  JOHN  STUART  MILL:  A  VINDICATION  BY  HER  GRAND- 
DAUGHTER.   By  Mary  Taylor. 

THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  NORWAY.  By  J.  Castberg 
(ex-Minister  of  Justice). 

THE  COAL  CRISIS.    By  W.  H.  Renvvick. 

A  NEW  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE  SCHEME.  By  Commander  Carlyon 
Bellairs,  R.N. 

London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  Newstreet  Square. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

A  Catalogue  Kaisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  Most  Eminent  Dutch 
Painters  of  the  Seventeent  h  Century  (.John  Smith).  Vol.  IV. 
Macmillan.    25«.  net. 

Bioc;raphy. 

The   Life   of  George    Borrow   (Herbert   Jpnkins).  Murray. 

10<.  6c/.  net. 

A  Peasant  Sage  of  Japan  (Tadasu  Yoshimoto).  Longmans, 

(ireen.    As.  6<7.  net. 
The  Early  Literary  Career  of  Robert  Browning  (Thomas  R. 

Lonnsbury).    Fisher  Unwin.    4.-\  6;/.  m  I. 
The  Story  of  Lady  Hamilton  (E.   Hallam  Moorhouse) ;  The 

Story  .of  Marie  Antoinette  (Francis  Bickley) ;  The  Story  of 

Nell  Owyn  (Cecil  Chesterton).    Edinburgh  :  Foulis. 
The  True  Daniel  Webster  (Sydney  George  Fisher).  L'ppincott. 

10k.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Jennie  Gerliardl  (Theodore  Dreiser).    Harper,  (w. 

Radii  Murad  (Edited  by  Dr.  C.  Hagberg  Wright).  Nelson. 

2s.  net. 

Hector  Graeme  (Evelyn  Brentwood).    Lane.  6t. 

Fathers  of  Men  (E.  W.  Hornung).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Dead    Men's    Bell    (Frederick    Niven)  ;    White   Webs  (Theo. 

Douglas).    Seeker.    6.9.  net  each. 
The  Pioneer  (Harold  Bindloss).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
The  Fen  Dogs  (Stephen  Foreman);  The  Compromising  of  Jane 

(Anne  Weaver);  Sam  Briggs  :  His  Book  (Richard  Marsh). 

Long.    6s.  each. 

Jesse  of  Cariboo  (Roger  Pocock) ;  Roddies  (B.  Paul  Neuman). 

Murray.    6*.  each. 
Hieronymus  Rides  (Anna  Coleman  Ladd).    Macmillan.  6*. 
The  Devil's  Wind  (Patricia  Wentworth).    Melrose.  6*. 
Four  Months  (George  Field).    Ouseley.    2s.  net. 
The  Prison  without  a  Wall  (Ralph  Straus).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Success  (Una  L.  Silberrad)  ;  Her  Roman  Lover  (Eugenia  Brocks 

Frotfiingham).    Constable.    6.*.  each. 
Cvnthia  of-the-Minute  (Louis  Joseph  Vance).    Grant  Richards. 

6s. 

The  Wisdom  of  Waiting  (Mabel  luce).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6a. 
The  Principal  Girl  (J.  C.  Snaith).    Methuen.  6s. 
Nature's  Wheel  (George  Ryven).    Griffiths.    65.  net. 
Majorie  Stevens  (V.  TauBman-Goldie).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Story  of  a  Ploughboy  (James  BTyce).    Lane.  6s. 
Me-Smith  (Caroline  Lockhart).    Lippincott.  6s. 
The  Mark  (Mrs.  Philip  Champion  De  Crespigny).    Millc  and 
Boon.  6«. 

History. 

Forty  Years  of  the  Rajkumar  College  (Compiled  by  H.H.  Sir  B. 
Navsinhji).    Vols.  I.  to  VI.  and  Index.  Dickinson. 

History  of  Labour  Representation  (A.  W.  Humphrey).  Con- 
stable.   2.*.  6d.  net. 

The  Trade  of  the  East  India  Company  (F.  P.  Robinson).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    3«.  6d.  net. 

Our  English  Cathedrals  (Rev.  James  Sibree).  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Griffiths.    &tt  net  each. 

The  Anarchists  (Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly).    Lane.    10a.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Sport  in  the  Eastern  Sudan  (Wr.  B.  Cotton).    Rowland  Ward. 

St.  6d.  net. 

Hunters  and  Hunting  in  the  Arctic  (Duke  of  Orleans).  Nutt. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World  (J.  H.  Fabre).    Fisher  Unwin. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
The  China  Year  Book,  1912  (H.  T.  Montague  Bell).  Routledge. 

10'.  net. 

The  "  Stage  "  Year  Book,  1912.    The  "  Stage."  Is.  net. 
School  Books. 

Phvsics  :  Chemical  Calculations  (Joseph  Knox).  Methuen. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Groundwork  of  British  History  (George  Townsend  Warner). 

Blackie.  6s. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Analysis  (E.  M.  Dobbs).    Dent.  Is. 

net. 

A  Shorter  Geometry  (C.  Godfrey).  Cambridge  :  At  the  Univer- 
sity Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Advanced  English  Grammar  through  Composition  (John  D. 
Rose)  ;  Manual  Training  W'oodwork  Exercises  Treated 
Mathematically  (F.  E.  Drury),  2a.  6<7.  Bell. 

Nathan  der  Weise  :  ein  Dramatisches  Gedicht  (edited  by  J.  G. 
Robertson).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  3a.  6rf. 
net. 

An  Intermediate  French  Course  (Part  II.)  (James  M.  Moore), 
It.  6d.  net;  Johann  Fricdrich  Herbart  (A.  M.  Williams),  Is. 
net;  The  Association  of  History  and  Geography  (A.  J. 
Berry),  It.  ;  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry  (G.  B. 
Neave),  It. ;  Morceaux  Choisis  (Ernest  Weekley.  2s.  ;  Read- 
ings in  English  HistoTv  from  Original  Sources  (edited  by 
R.  B.  Morgan),  2s.  6d';  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
(Ge  >Tge  Macdonald),  It.  ;  A  Play  Book  of  History  (A.  A. 
Whiddington),  Is.  Blackie. 

SCTENCB. 

The  Blood  and  its  Third  Anatomical  Element  (A.  Berhamp). 

Ouslev.    6s.  net. 
Modern  Theories  of  Diet  (Alexander  Bryce).    Arnold.    7.'.  6d. 

net. 

Continued  on  p.  256. 
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now  ready,  price  6d.,  has  a  very 
interesting  symposium  by  leading:  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  on  the  subject 
of  an  all-the-year-round  book  trade, 
instead  of  a  seasonal  trade. 

Publishers  : 

Simtkiv.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 
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V OT ABLE  SUCCESSES  OF  1912 

IN 

DRANE  FICTION. 

yut  thorn  all  on  your  Library  List  at  once* 


5h£teau  Bluebeard. 

By  Mrs.  LEWIS  LEEDS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.     Price  6s. 

"A  clever  tale,  in  which  Hilary  Alleyne,  a  young  English  girl,  marries  the  Count 
e  Kerouac,  the  owner  of  a  very  ancient  Castle  in  Brittany,  and  a  decendant  from 
\e  Bluebeard  of  fairy  story.  The  secret  door  and  the  stain  on  the  key  are  repeated 
Tth  ingenious  variation.  .  .  .  The  Count,  however,  is  no  blue  beard,  and  ail 
s  happily  solved." — The  Times. 

The  Crumbled  Leaf. 

A  Vatican  Story.    By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.    Dedicated  to  Sir 
Lesley  and  Lady  Probyn.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  this 
K>ok. 

"It  is  an  interesting  story." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

The  Topmost  Rung. 

A  Novel  by  ALFRED  W.  EVLES.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra. 
Price  69. 

"  Written  with  an  earnestness  that  tells." — Scotsman. 

The  Tuppenny  Box. 

A  remarkable  Story  by  COLIN  FITZGERALD,  Author  of 
"  Ikona  Camp."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  "The 
Tuppenny  Box." 

"  Written  with  some  insight  into  character." — The  Times. 

"  A  puzzling  title,  but  it  will  repay  the  reader  to  investigate.  .  .  .  Mr.  FitzGerald 
ias  a  happy  knack  of  showing  good  in  all  things." — Morning-  Post. 
"  Is  written  with  spirit  and  humour,  is  chatty,  slangy,  and  fearless." 

T/ie  Sportsman. 

"Get  the  book  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  old  Daddy  Dodderlong.  It  is 
in  education."— South  Africa. 

"  Mr.  FitzGerald  writes  well,  and  with  originality." — Yorkshire  Post. 

Tales  of  Seven  Islands. 

By  EVELYN  ADAMS.    Author  of  "Tales  of  Three  Colonies." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
A  collection  of  Stories  dealing  with  the  life  and  incidents  in  the 
Pacific.  The  scenes  are  laid  variously  and  the  sphere  of  them 
embraces  such  different  ways  of  life  as  are  represented  in  places  as 
widely  apart  as  the  Isles  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Southern  limits 
)f  Australia.  They  are  taken  from,  or  suggested  by,  phases  of  real 
ife,  common  to  anytxxly's  experience. 

Their  value  lies  in  the  insight  they  give  into  life  in  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

"  Well  constructed  stories  of  the  South  Sea-.."—  The  People. 

Gold  and  the  Woman. 

A  Novel.  By  ALFRED  LEWIS,  Author  of  "  Reaping  the 
Whirlwind,"  tec.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  69. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  great  viviJness  ar.d  well  sustains  the  reader's 
ittention.' — Scotsman. 

In   Honour  Bound. 

A  Novel.    By  S.  MOORE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Ravel  toft :  A  Story  of  the  Orkneys 

By  HENRI  LUKEN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
H.M.  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  "  Raveltoft." 
"  Like  the  islands,  the  story  is  storm-swept,  and  is  full  of  heroic  spirit." 

Madam. 

A  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 

By  E.  F.  COOK.  A  Cheap  and  reliable  dictionary  combining 
the  labours  of  Banister,  liridge,  Chappcl,  Davy,  Krchbicl, 
Stainer,  and  many  others.    Cloth  extra,  38-  6d.    276  pp. 

"  The  book  is  one  for  ready  reference  by  musical  teachers  and  pupils."-  Scotsman 

Music  and  its  Aspects. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  Music  and  its  Relations  to  Nature, 
Humanity,  Science, and  History,  &c.  By  HENRY  F.  GOSLIN, 
Professor  of  Yiolin,  Theory  of  Music  and  Harmony  at  the  lite 
West  London  College  of  Music,  Conductor  of  the  Obcron 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Jfcc.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

The  Cry  of  the  Animals  and  Birds 
to  their  Human  Friends.  In  their 
own  words. 

By  Mrs.  EUSTACE  MILES,  Author  of  "Life's  Colours," 
"Life's  Orchestra,"  "The  Cry  of  the  Desolate,"  6V0,  &C. 
Preface  by  Ekskyi  P.  km..  Foreword  by  John  StRANOI  Winikk. 
With  22  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Miv»  Maklakii  Hovasion. 
Fcap.  4(0.  cloth  cxlr;i,  hovelled  bowd*,  3».  6<J. 

The  Ratepayers'  Guide. 

The  Rating,  .\  <  . ,  of  Houses  and  Shops  (outside  tlx-  Mctro|X'lis). 
By  HARRY  BARLOW,  of  Gr.iy  *  Inn,  P.unNr  .-it  Lr.v.     I  cap. 

ftvo.  limp  cloth,  la.  ad.  act. 
Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application. 

DRANE'S,  Dancgcld  House,  82A  Farringdon  Street,  LoodoC,  EX. 


MACMILLAN  S  NEW  BOOKS 

Ruins      of     Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China.  By  M.  AUREL  STEIN.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Plates,  Panoramas,  and 
Maps  from  Original  Surveys.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
42s.  net.  [Feb.  9. 


The  Land  of  Uz.    (southern  Arabia.) 

By  ABDULLAH  MANSUR  (G.  Wyman  Bury.) 
With  a  Preface  by  Major-General  Pelham  Mait- 
land,  C.B.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

World. — "  As  the  volume  stands,  it  is  really  exciting, 
giving  us  Mr.  Bury  himself  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
loved  to  live.  In  comparison  with  that  gift,  nothing  else 
matters.  ...  It  is  certainly  a  book  whose  reading  makes 
the  Englishman  proud  of  his  Empire  and  its  servants." 

VOL.  IV.    Just  Published. 

A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the 
Works  of  the  most  Eminent 
Dutch  Painters  of  the  17th 

Century.  Based  on  the  work  of  JOHN 
SMITH,  by  C.  IIOFSTEDE  DE  GROOT.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Edward  G.  Hawke.  In  10  vols. 
Royal  8vo.  25s.  net  each. 

Vol.  IV.  —  Jacob  Van  Ruisdael,  Meindert 
Hobbema,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  and  Paulus 
Potter. 

Previously  published  :  — 

Vol.  I.— Jan  Steen,  Gabriel  Metsu,  Gerard  Dou, 
Pieter  de  Hooch,  Carl  Fabritius,  Johannes 
Vermeer.   25s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— Aelbert  Cuyp  and  Philips  Wouwer 
man.   25s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  — Frans  Hals,  Adriaen  van  Ostade, 
Isack  van  Ostade,  and  Adriaen  Brouwer.  25s. 
net. 


The    True    Temper    of  Empire 
with  Corollary  Essays.    By  su 

CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  of  the  Windward  Islands,  Ac.  Author  of 
"The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire."    8vo.  5s.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

The   Future  of  England.    b>  the 

Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.  Seccnd  Impression.  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  TUTORIAL  CLASSES  OF  THE 
WORKERS'   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  History  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution.      By   Rev.   J.    HOWARD  B. 

MASTER  MAN.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


The    Referendum    Among  the 

English.  A  MANUAL  OF  "SUBMISSIONS 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  "  IN  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 

By  S.  R  HONEY,  of  the  Bar  of  Alabama,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court,  &c,  &c,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  St.  Lok 
Straciikv.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Modern  Prison  Curriculum. 

A  General  Review  of  our  Penal  System      By  R.  F. 
OUINTON,  M.D.,  late  Governor  and  Medical  Offiaei 
of  H.M.  Prison,  llolloway.    Crown  8vo.  5*.  net. 
Sunday  Tiines.—  "  A  va'uablc  contribution  to  the  science 
of  criminology. " 

Hieronymus  Rides:  i 

of  a  Knight  and  Jester  at  ihe  Courl  of  Mnvimili.ui. 
King  of  the  Roman*.   By  ANNA  I  <>I  EM  IN  LADD. 

1  »t ra  (  row  11  Swi.  0.. 

Tho    Healer.      B    ROM  I  I    Hi  RRN  1 

Author  of  "  Toifetlrer,"  &c.  6». 

Mit' nil  Han't    Spring    Announcement    I  is/  fttt  fret 

en  it f flu  a/ion. 

MA(  Mil. I  AN   &   CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON. 
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THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
*  *  * 

FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 

OF 

SPORT,  TRAVEL  and 
OUTDOOR  LIFE. 


THE  AMATEUR  VET. 

An  article  of  intense  interest  to  every  lover  of  horses. 
Written  l>y  "  ANISEED,"  who  stands  unique  as  an  amateur 
doctor  of  the  animal  he  loves  so  well.  Illustrated  lavishly 
by  Lionel  Edwards. 

A  DAY  AT  A  DOG  SHOW. 

Another  exceptionally  well  written  and  illustrated  article 
by  ARTHUR  WATTS. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  :  TRAMP. 

A  timely  contribution  in  view  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Walter  Dexter,  the  famous 
Dickens  enthusiast,  has  written  a  capital  paper  on  one  of 
the  greatest  out -door  men  of  genius.  The  article  is 
accompanied  by  excellent  photographs. 

BADMINTON.    By  a.  e.  crawlev. 
CURLING  :  THE  ROARING  GAME. 

By  LORD  LYVEDEN.  Written  by  an  author  who  is 
both  expert  and  enthusiast,  it  will  appeal  to  everyone 
who  takes  a  delight  in  winter  sports. 

NORTH   COUNTRY  KETTLE 
SHOOTING. 

By  W.  CARTER  TLATTS.  A  pleasant  article  dealing 
with  a  pastime  which  has  still  very  many  followers  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  Dales. 

WHY  AND  HOW  BIRDS  ARE 
MISSED. 

This  able  piece  of  writing,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  will  be 
eagerly  devoured  by  every  gun-lover  and  every  sportsman 
who  hates  the  idea  of  a  wretched  half-hip  pheasant  or 
partridge  left  to  drag  out  a  few  hours  of  life  in  a  ditch  or  the 
underwoods. 

SEEDING  THE  DRAW. 

A.  F.  WILDING,  the  Lawn  Tennis  Champion  of  1910-11, 
one  of  our  regular  contributors,  here  puts  forward  his  views, 
which  must  be  read  with  interest  by  every  man  and  woman 
with  a  tennis  racket. 

AUSTRALIA  IN  SPORT. 

By  GORDON  INGLIS,  who  concludes  his  striking  series 
Of  articles  with  one  dealing  with  the  horses  of  that  great 
colony.  This  is  bound  to  create  a  deal  of  attention  in 
equine  circles  everywhere. 

WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  SPORTING 
COUNTY  ? 

By  C.  B.  FRY.  This  is  a  discussion  by  the  Editor  based 
upon  the  winning  articles  in  our  recent  competition  under 
that  title.  The  claims  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  are 
urged. 

HOCKEY. 

By  P.  A.  ROBSON.  In  this  series  of  articles  Mr.  Robson, 
who  is  widely  known  as  the  standard  authority  on  Hockey, 
is  placing  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  before  the  readers 
of  FRY'S  MAGAZINE.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr 
Robson's  work  is  receiving  a  great  welcome  from  our  readers' 


BILLIARDS  MOTOR-CYCLING 
CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN   -  KENNEL 
NOTES    -    GOLF    -    ETC..  ETC. 

FEBRUARY  NUMBER   NOW  ON  SALE. 
SIXPENCE  NET. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued, 
Theology. 

The  Church  and  the  Age  (William  Ralph  Inge).  Longmans, 

Green.    2*.  net. 

The    Atonement    and    Modern    Thought  (F.   R.  Montgomery 

Hitchcock).    Wells  Gardner.   7  s.  6d.  net. 
Considerations  for  Lent  (Vernon  Staley).    Pitman.    1*.  6d.  net.  . 
Jesus  Salvator  Mundi  (Rev.  J.  H.  Beibilz).    Arnold.    2s.  6d.  net.. 

Travel. 

New  Zealand  :  The  Country  and  the  People  (Max  Hcrz).  Laurie. 

12.1.  M.  net. 

The  Tailed  Head-Hunters  of  Nigeria  (Major  A.  J.  N.  Tremcarne). 

Seeley,  .Service  Co.    16s.  net. 
The   Arctic    Prairies    (Ernest   Thompson  Seton).  Constable. 

12s.  6(1.  net. 

Burgundy  :    the    Splendid    Duchy    (Percy    Allen).  Criffitlis. 

12*.  6d.  net. 

.Japan  of  the  Japanese  (Joseph  A.  Longford).    Pitman.  6s. 

A  Woman's  World  Tour  in  a  Motor  (Harriet  White  Fieher). 

Lippincott.    10  s.  6d.  net. 
The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert  (George  Wharton  James). 

Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Reminiscences    of    the    Yukon    (Hon.    Stratford  Tollemache). 

Arnold.    12*.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Grangeeolman  (Edward  Martyn).    Dublin  :  Maunsel.  Is. 
Interpretations  (Zoe  Akins).    Grant  Richards.    5«.  net. 
Fires  :  Book  I.    The  Stone,  and  other  Tales  (Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson).  Is.  net;  Verses  (W  .B.  Cotton),  2s.  6d.  net.  Elkin 

Mathews. 

Men  of  No  Land  (Mildred  M'Neal  Sweeney).    Fisher  Unwin. 

As.  6d.  net. 

With  Lute  and  Viol  (C.  G.  Anderson).  Griffiths.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Lays  of  London  Town  (W.  A.  Eaton).    Marlborough.    Is.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Actor's  Companion,  The  (Cecil  Ferard  Armstrong).    Mills  and 

Boon.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Betrayal,  The  (Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford).    King.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Book-Prices  Current.    Stock.    £1  5«.  6^/.  per  annum. 
Chimney-pieces  and  Ingle-nooks  (Guy  Cadogan  Rothey).  Laurie. 
6>-.  net. 

Depredation  and  Wasting  Assets  (P.  D.  Leake).  Good.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Dickens  Street,  In  (W.  R.  Thomson).      Chapman  and  Hall. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Earth    and    her    Children    (Herbert  Mann    Livens).  Fisher 

Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Essay  on  Hinduism.  An  (Shridhar  V.  Kelkar).    Luzac.  5s. 

net. 

Imaginary  Speeches  (Jack  Col  lings  Squire).    Swift.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Imperial  Conference  of  1911  from  Within,  The  (Hon.  Sir  John  G. 
Findlay).    Constable.    3'  6'/.  net. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Nister  (F.  W.  Puller).  Long- 
mans, Green.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Parieienne,  The  (Octave  Uzarrne).    Heinemann.    6«.  net. 

Modern  War  and  War  Taxes  (W.  R.  Lawson).  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood.    6*.  net. 

Myrtle  Reed  Year  Book,  the  (Jeannette  L.  Gilder).  Putnam. 
6s. 

New  Essays  :  Literary  and  Philosophical  (James).  Edinburgh: 

Blackwood.    6<.  net. 
Problems  of  Box*  Life  (Edited  by  J.  H.  Whitehouse).  King. 

10'.  6d.  net. 

Referendum  among  the  English,  The  (Samuel  Robertson  Honey). 

Maomillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Rise  and  Development  of  Opera,  The  (Joseph  Goddard).  Reeves. 
Scott  Originals,  The  (W.  S.  Crockett).  Foulis. 
Shop  Slavery  and  Emancipation  (William  Paine).    King.    Is.  net. 
Soliloquias  of  Shakespeare,  The  :  a  Study  in  Technic  (Morris 

Le  Roy  Arnold).      New  York  :  The  Columbia  University 

Press.    5s.  6d.  net. 
Thoughts  on  Education  (Edited  by  Leonard  Huxley).  Smith, 

Elder.    5s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Mac.vzines  roe  February. — The  National  Review, 
2<.  6d.;  English  Review,  Is.  net;  The'  Financial  Review 
of  Reviews.  1-.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  2*.  6d.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ; 
The  Musical  Times,  id.  :  United  Service  Magazine,  2f.  ; 
HI  ick wood's,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2*.  6d. ; 
Harper's,  Is.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.;  The  Man-at- 
Anns,  1*.;  Th  Book  Monthly.  6d.  ;  The  Law  Quarterly  Re- 
view,  5--.  :  Cornhill  Magazine,  1".:  Scribner's,  Is.;  East  and 
West.  Rs.  12. 


No.  7  20  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY      S  O  I  Yi  K  R  A  N      &.  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  tin  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 
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f  he  Saturday  Review. 


THE  NEW 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE 

Edited  by  J.  L.  GARVIN, 

whose  Editorship  of  the  "  OBSERVER" 
has  been  for  the  last  four  years  a  famous 
feature    and    strong    influence    in  the 
journalism  of  to-day. 

''Mr.  Garvin,"  says  the  "Sphere,"  "is 
able  to  throw  his  own  individuality  over 
any  paper,  and  every  number  of  the 
'PALL  MALL  GAZETTE'  for  the 

last  few  clays    has  contained  something 
arresting." 

THE  NEW  "  PALL  MALL 
GAZETTE  "  is  first  of  all  an  evening 
newspaper,  excelling  not  only  with  alert- 
ness and  fulness-  of  its  news,  but  in  its 
method  of  presenting  and  explaining  the 
news  in  the  most  interesting  and  intelligible 
way. 

THE  NEW  "  PALL  MALL 
GAZETTE  "  is  an  organ  of  opinion.  In 
politics  as  a  Unionist  journal  it  is  an  organ 
of  combat.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
leading  article  and  notes  upon  its  Editorial 
page  for  the  force,  variety  and  entertain- 
ment of  its  comments  upon  the  lighter  as 
well  as  the  graver  topics  of  the  day. 

Note  particularly  in  the  NEW  "PALL 
MALL  GAZETTE  "  every  day  the 
feature  entitled 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 


Un  que  among  evening  journals 
for   vigour    and  lightness 


THE 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE 


 SALES   BY  AUCTION.  

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  Februarys,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  the  Property  of  G.  WARD 
HUNT,  Esq.,  Cheyne  Walk,  Northampton,  includirg  valuable  Collections  of 
Tracts,  many  relating  to  America — Diesser's  Birds  of  Europe— Houbraken  and 
Vertue's  Heads— Legal  Manuscripts,  &c.  ;  an  extensive  Series  of  Pamphlets,  Auto- 
graph Letters,  &c,  by  Prominent  Leaders  of  the  F/ench  Revolution— LiKord'-; 
Birds-a  Collection  of  Works  on  Ornament,  the  Property  of  Messrs.  HUNT  and 
ROSKELL,  including  many  scarce  Works  on  the  Decorative  Arts  ;  the  Property  of 
a  Lady  living  in  Berwickshire,  including  Manuscripts  on  Vellum,  &c,  various 
Portions  of  De  Bry's  Voyages  ;  and  the  Prcperty  of  a  NOBLEMAN,  including 
many  valuable  Incunabula— First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Voltaire,  Moliere,  and 
other  impoitant  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Authors. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  MONDAY.  February  12,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS 
AND  DRAWINGS,  including  engravings  in  line,  mezzotint  and  stipple,  Portraits, 
Sporting  and  Fancy  Subjects,  some  in  Colours— a  Collection  of  Arundel  Prints 
Modern  Etchings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  00  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 

BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  "  Saturfcap "  Brieve  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Saturt>a\>  "  BrifcQC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY  "  BRIDGE 

is  "SaturCw?"  Hucttcn  Brtofle,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "SnfCmiCC*  at 
JBntHlC,'*  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  1  d. 
post  free. 

Che  Sorrows  or  Ireland. 

By  "  PAT."      is.  not. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO 
io  KinK  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

«*7 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  00  having 
Dr.  J.  CoWs  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
Um  owe  li  on  the  stamp 
aad    emphatically  refuse 
fobttltatu. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  ba  th» 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attack*  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Cttmneinc  Mtdicml  Ttttimony  with  emeh  BttUt. 
Of  mil  Chtmittt,  i/i|,  a/9,  4/6. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C  , 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«*  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Crnnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


Mr.  B.  Wf.ntworth  Vernon,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  test-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
J  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 


WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Xow  Beady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  :  — 


TREES  THAT  COUNT  i 


Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTER  PLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,' HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  bt  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd  , 

10  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


BRAKPAN    MINES,  LIMITED. 

(I  N CO RI'O RATED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 
NINTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ninth  Ordinary  Genera  Mating 
of  Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  "The 
Corner  House,"  Johannesburg,  on  TUESDAY  the  30th  day  of  April,  1912,  at  11.45 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  following  business  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  and  to  consider  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1911. 
1.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  Hamilton  and 
M.  G.  Elkan,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but 
are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  3 

3.  To  appoint  Auditors  for  ihe  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for 

the  past  Audit. 

4.  To  transact  General  Business. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be  dosed  from  the  1st  to  the 
6th  April,  1912,  and  the  Head  Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  26th  April  to  the 
14th  May,  1912,  all  days  inclusive. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Hearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meetiof 
must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may,  at  their  option,  produce  the  'line  tt 
the  places  and  within  the  times  following  :— 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hooa] 

before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting  ; 
(*)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  5  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C» 
at  least  Thirty  Days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the 
Meeting  ; 

if)  At  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  TaitbotsW 
1'aris,  at  least  Thirty  Days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit,  Certificates  with  Proxy  forms  attached  will 
be  issued,  under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  Reports  and  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1911,  will  bt 
forwarded  to  London  for  circulation  amongst  the  Shareholders  as  soon  as  coat* 
pleted— in  any  case  not  later  than  by  the  mail  leaving  Johannesburg  on  the 
4th  March,  1912. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 
London  Transfer  Office  :  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee* 

5  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
30th  January,  1912. 

SPRINGS   MINES.  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Notice  to  Shareholders. 


THIRD   ORDINARY  MEETING. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeiingof 
Shareholders  in  the  above  Company  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  "  The 
Corner  House,"  Johannesburg,  on  TUESDAY,  the  30th  day  of  APRIL,  1912,  at 
11. 15  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  following  business  :  — 

1.  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Dirictors  and  Auditors,  and  to  consider  the 

Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  period 
ended  31st  December,  1911  ; 

2.  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  M.  G.  Elkan  and  F.  Elkan, 

who  retire  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but  who  are  eligible 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election  ; 

3.  To  appoint  Auditors  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Page  and  Mr.  F.  W» 

Diamond,  who  are  eligible  for  re-appointment,  and  to  fix  their  remunera. 
tion  for  the  past  audit  ; 

4.  To  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  transacted  at  an  Ordinary 

General  Meeting. 

The  London  Transfer  Registers  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to 
the  6lh  April,  1912,  and  the  Head  Office  Transfer  Registers  from  the  26th  April  to 
the  14th  May,  1912,  all  days  inclusive. 

The  Reports  and  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decembtr,  191 1,  will  bt 
forwarded  to  London  for  circulation  amongst  the  Shareholders  as  soon  as  completed, 
in  any  case  not  later  than  by  the  mail  leaving  Johannesburg  on  the  4th  March,  191J. 

By  Order, 

London  Transfer  Office  :  J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

5  London  Wall  Buildings,  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
30th  January,  1912 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  The  Transvaal.) 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  Circular  issued  to  Shareholders: — 
London  Office  :  No.  1,  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C, 


'58 


27th  January,  19124 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  thlt 
Company,  convened  for  27th  March,  1912,  at  11  a.m.,  the  Chairman  will  move  that 
the  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  5th  June,  1912,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  proposal  to  adjourn  the  meeting  is  with  the  object  of  giving  European 
Shareholders  an  opportunity  of  perusing  and  considering  the  Annual  Report  and 
Accounts  before  deciding  how  their  proxies  shall  be  used.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that,  under  tbe  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  no  proxy  is  available  for 
an  adjourned  meeting  which  was  not  available  for  the  meeting  originally  convened, 
and,  if  you  wish  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prosy 
already  sent  to  you  shall  reach  the  London  Office,  No.  1,  London  Wall  Buildings, 
E.C,  on  or  before  1st  March.  1912. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Report  and  Accounts  will  be  in  the  hands  of  European 
Shareholders  hy  about  the  <th  of  April.  This  will  give  ample  time  for  any  Snare 
holder  to  give  his  proxy-bolder  any  instructions  be  may  desire^aftfb  the  recording 
of  his  vote. 

Yours  obediently, 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Secretary. 

,  
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SOUTH  EASTERN  &  CHATHAM  RAILWAYS 


STRIKES,  COAL  AND  FARES. 


A  Joint  Gexebai  Meeting  of  the  proprietor?  in  the  South  Eastern  and 
the  London  Chatham  ami  LV^or  Railway  Companies  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  H.  Cosmo  0.  Bon  so  r  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said:  I  will  remind  you,  to  begin  with,  that  this  is  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  two  companies  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  management  of  the  traffic  which  is  under  the  Managing 
Committee,  and  that  our  domestic  affairs  will  be  discussed  at  separate 
meetings  afterwards.  In  the  Managing  Committee's  report  you  will  see 
that  our  receipts  have  gone  up  most  favourably,  both  from  passengers 
and  goods.  The  passenger  traffic  has  been  extremely  good  during  the 
past  half-year,  particularly  the  Continental  traffic,  and  there.  I  think. 
I  might  for  a  moment  say  that  wc  owe  something  to  Sir  Henry  Lunn  for 
having  introduced  the  Swiss  winter  holiday,  because  it  has  taken  very 
well,  and  has  most  certainly  improved  the  revenue  during  the  winter 
months.  You  will  notice  that  we  show-  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
passengers  carried,  although  a  large  increase  in.  our  revenue.  It  is  a 
fact  that  if  you  go  back  to  1909  ar.d  compare  that  year  with  1911  you 
will  find  that  the  number  of  passengers  was  about  the  same  in  those  two 
years.  There  was  a  sipurt  in  1910  which  I  cannot  account  for,  but  the 
general  fact  remains  that  short  journeys  in  the  metropolitan  area  mean 
a  considerable  number  of  passengers,  but  very  few  sovereigns.  It  is 
rather  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account  that  I  anticipate  you  would 
like  me  to  dwell.  Our  expenditure  is  up  some  £'42.0CO.  and  you  may 
divide  that  under  three  heads  :  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  due  to  wages,  25  per 
cent,  to  coal,  and  25  per  cent,  to  the  additional  cost  cf  materials 
and  the  additional  amount  cf  materials  used,  because,  as  you 
are  aware,  we  have  been  liberal  even  during  this  half  -  year 
in  our  expenditure  on  road  and  stcck— an  expenditure  which,  I  am  sure 
you  will  admit,  is  wis?  and  prudent.  As  regards  coal,  the  prices  have 
been  against  us,  but  we  have  also  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  our 
deliveries,  and  during  the  half-year  we  have  purchased  coal  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France.  All  the  coal  we  have  had  delivered  and  tried  has 
been  cf  good  quality,  and  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  although  it  is 
expensive,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  we  know 
that  we  can  make  e-ontracts  abroad  if  such  a  calamity  should  come  as  a 
naticnal  strike.  Tou  know  the  reasons  almost  as  well  as  I  do  for  the 
increase  in  wagee,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it.  To  commence  with, 
under  the  1907  agreement  we  made  considerable  concessions  to  our  men  as 
regard*  overtime  and  Sunday  pay.  and  those  concessions  have  involved 
very  considerable  expense  during  the  pa;t  half-year.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
summer  strikes  made  our  goods  traffic  very  difficult  to  handle.  The  trahV 
got  more  or  leas  disorganised,  and  it  was  carried  cn  at  very  considerable 
exi>eii-r.  I  might  here  also  say  that  it  was  further  delayed,  probably 
owing  to  the  strikes,  by  the  non-delivery  of  some  hundreds  of  wagons 
which  we  had  order«l  in  view  of  the  increasing  traffic  we  were  doing. 
Those  difficulties  added  greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  our  customers  and 
traders,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  tin  in  from  this  chair  for  the  con- 
sideration and  assistance  they  showed  us  during  very  difficult  timet. 
There  is  one  subject  which  we  do  not  mention  in  our  report,  but  on  which 
I  anticipate  you  would  expect  me  to  say  a  few  words— namely,  the  sug- 
gested increase  of  fare*  to  ro.-et  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  directors 
have  deeded  that  in  certain  fare..,  which  I  will  call  pleasure  fares,  an 
increase  c-an  be  made,  and  has  been  made-,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  ordinary  and  busing-  fare-,  grav  •  ron»idcration  is  nee  -- 
•nry.  Wc  have  an  expanding  business,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
do  anything  to  stop  that  business  whirl,  i-  expanding  so  well  and  in  su<  li 
quick  pr<>p<»rtk>ns ;  and  consequently  I  think  that  our  policy  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  wait  until  we  can  an»"-r  tr  1 1 •  -  quctjon-  answer  if  with 
some  certainty  -as  to  whether  ra'sing  fare,  or  having  fare  s  alone  will 
bring  in  the  biggest  revenue.  t'ntil  we  ran  get  a  somewhat  reliable 
answer  to  that  question,  I  think  we  shall  l>c  wise  in  marking  time  and 
seeing  the  result,  from  which  we  may  be  able  to  judge  from  either  com- 
panies' experiment*.  On  the  whole,  I  think  you  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  e,f  the  half-year's  «e,rking.  The  Managing  Committee;  arc 
able  to  give  between  the  l»u  ecmpuiiH  »  140 .1(0  u:or-  than  they  did  in 
1010,  and  we  are  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  our  traffic  this  half-year 
has  again  been  a  record  tranV.  1  think  you  may  be  satisfied  with  that 
result.  The-  t'hnirinnn  then  pirr--!  t.,  tie-  l»u  Hill-  mention  eel  in  tin 
report.  The  Great  Kartcm  Bill,  dealing  » ith  the  electrification  of  the 
Bast  l^.n'Vm  line,  was  strongly  recommended  by  th-  Ihard  and  Mnnagin  ' 
Committee-;  the  seri,„<l,  the  Dover  Corporation  liill,  ho  snid,  though  moi<- 
or  l«~s  fair,  v.ould  benefit  Dov  r  infinitely  more  than  the  railway  com- 
panic. 

Air  llobert  Perk*  said  he  rather  agreed  thnt  they  were  contributing 
rather  more  than  they  on  .'lit. 


so'  IB    i:\stkii.v  MEETINO. 
The  15Ut  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  South  Eastern  Hallway 
Company  wrijs  afterward,  held,  mehr  tin    presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Cosmo  O. 

H'  i  r, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  »a:d  :  We  have 
receive^  fre>m  the  Managing  Committee  t25,0CO  more  m  our  share  of  the 
i»roflt  e.f  the  half  y<-nr.  Our  rent  account  would  show  better  had  it  not 
been  for  the-  provision  wlm  h  the  d  ri  tori  have  made  b>r  certnta  improve, 
■enti  nt  (  hsrin-/  Ctom  Hotel  and  ot  th<-  Cannon  Street  He#tel.  Wc  have 
wisely  made  provision  tor  Unit  •  s  |  .•  i  ■!  1 1  •  i  ■  .  nhi'ii  v..  ti!»H\  •  einr/e  t„ 
TSVeno"  and  not  to  capital  I  urn  hupp,  t..  think  He  are  dealing  with 
most  reliable  |«-"|>>\  nnd.  .«.  far  »-  I  ■  no  judge,  there  mil  be  no  hitch 
\M  having  what  we  all  want  -  a  flmttlaMt  hotel  nt  Boulogne,  with  every 
stdfltj  for  the  travelling  public,  snd  st  the  •line  time  have  a  .  or 
rental  for  thi«  company.  'Fin  fault  .(  th.  half-year  i«  thnt  nre  nU" 
to  re' ommend  nn<l  pay  divi'lrnda,  with  jour  approval.  »lihh  m  ill  bring 
the  dividend  for  the  n  hole  year  >.n  th»-  undivided  Ordinary  atoek  up  to 
a)  per  (ent.  and  em  the  Deferred  OfdiMfJ  2  p' r  cent,  I  think  that  BOH 
slehring  everything,  we  may  be  *~ll  sali'lbd  with  thnt  r<-»nlt.  I  may 
Inform  the  •linielnl'l-  r-  Mint  i!  In-  been  fmih  •  ••  I  1 1 .  •  I  Hint  th  -  nji.liei 
whirh  we  have  rcxdvi-d  from  the  Managing  Committee  has  not  only  been 
fairly  earncel,  but  that  ev-rv  preeautiem  ognin.t  contingencies  whnh  bM) 
■  rise  has  been  Foremen  and  promleel  \„r. 

Sir  Frederick  Harriaon  aecondod  the  motion,  whirl,  was  agreed  to. 

llecolutions  approving   the  dividends  n«   r"  nrsrai  ihIi  il   nn.!   ni  ' 
the  Hills  referred  to  in  the  report  were  carried. 


ESSEQUIBO  RUBBER  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Esscc|iiibo  Rubber  and  Tobacco 
Estates,  Ltd.,  wn6  he  d  on  Wednesday  at  Salisbury  House,  E.C.,  Sir  Henry 
beton-Karr,  C.M.G..  presiding.  . 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  public  attacks  on  the  company  were 
quite  unfounded.  He  hoped  to  be  able  clearly  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  a  valuable  propci'iy,  and  one  which  would  pay  a  large  dividend  if 
it  was  left  in  peace.  They  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  paid  to 
the  vendor  by  £13,0X0.  Since  then  twenty  tracts  had  been  acquired  for 
£'80C0  in  cash  and  £25^0  in  shares.  A  further  thirty-one  grants  had  been 
acquired,  and  this  gave  them  possession  of  fifty-five  grants  with  an  area 
of  iCUO  square  miles-.  Working  capital  having  been  diminished,  the 
directors  had  .succeeded  in  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  thirty-one  grants, 
and  the  amount  received  would  recoup  them  for  the  debit  balance  shown 
in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  of  £10,753.  Details  could  not  be  made 
public,  but  when  the  ..ale  was  completed  they  would  still  have  twenty- 
four  grants  left  plus  a  profit  which  would  accrue  to  them  on  the  sale. 
Practically  all  their  trouble  had  been  due  to  labour  difficulties.  Com- 
petition from  other  companies  had  been  very  keen.  Of  three  expeditions 
they  sent  for  collecting  batata  all  had  failed  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
the  men.  A  movement,  however,  was  now  going  on  among  the  companies 
working  there  to  organise  more  efficient  labour.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  build  a  road  thirty  miles  long  and  costing  about  £1200.  This  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably  to  thy-ir  properties.  They  would  either" 
make  the  road  jointiv  with  the  other  companies,  or  the  Government 
would  do  it.  The  Chairman  dealt  with  the  three  islands  they  owned: 
£30C0  had  been  spent,  in  developing  them,  and  during  the  pas*  year 
the  largest  had  been  cleaivd  and  sown  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Heve.i  trees  and  experimental  crops.  Dealing  with  their  connection  with 
the  Anglo-Cuban  Bitumen  Co..  he  explained  that  they  had  undertaken 
to  underwrite  ±10X03  of  shares  in  the  latter  concern  on  condition  that 
they  took  all  shares  that  were  left  off  their  hands  at  par.  They  had 
to  take  up  17.2C0  shaivs,  and  the.  Anglo-Cuban  Co.  were  now  paying  for 
these  in  monthly  instalments.  When  the  deal  was  completed  the 
Essequibo  would  have  made  £6C0  in  cash  and  also  be  possessors  of  10.CCO 
shares.  Turning  to  the  accounts,  the  Chairman  said  that  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  profit  and  less  account  they  had  received  £505  lis.  8tf.  by 
sales  of  balato,  and  also  £1385  1*.  40*.  by  sales  of  timber.  These  latter 
sales  of  timber  were  made  fiom  the  islands  in  the  Essequibo  ltiver. 
(Since  the  date  of  the  accounts  they  had  received  £438  for  Liberty 
Island  timber  sales  and  about  £200  for  balata.l  The  total  loss  carried 
to  the  bilance-sheet  amounted  to  £10.753  IS*.  Til.  Nearly  half  of  this 
was  accounted  for  by  the  expenditure  on  their  balata  expeditions,  and 
the  balance  by  the  necessary  expenditure  in  travelling  expenses,  salaries, 
etc.  It  took  no  account  of  the  £'5CC0  worth  of  fully-paid  shares  in  the 
Anglo-Cuban  Company,  but  it  was  just  possible,  if  that  company  was 
successful,  those  charts  alone  might  be  of  more  than  sufficient  value  t<> 
wipe  off  the  whole  of  that  debit  balance.  A  resolution  received  from  a 
Mr.  Baker,  which  :i*.k"d  for  an  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs 
by  a  committee  of  five.  was.  in  counsel's  opinion,  out  of  order.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  responsible  people  to  finance  the  concern 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

On  the  Chairman  resuming  his  set,  Mr.  Baker's  resolution  was  put 
ami  seconded.    After  a  lively  discussion, 

Mr.  Jacobs  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
report  and  accounts.  On  this  being  declared  in  order  by  the  company's 
so  ieitor,  the  Chairman  rcoe  to  make  it  quite  plain  that,  in  the  event, 
of  the  report  and  accounts  not  being  adopted,  he  and  the  board  would 
resign.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  the  rejrort  and  accounts  were  declared 
carried,  and  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Baker  for  a  poll  was  passed  over. 


Para  Rubber  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

By  Mr.  F.  C.  ASIMONT 

(Managing  Director  of  the  Consolidated  Malay  Estates,  Ltd.' 


Every  Director  and  Manager  of  a  Plantation 
Company  should  read  this  brochure  giving-  facts 
and  figures  to  guide  them  in  the  development 
and  control  of  an  estate  during  ten  years. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

In  the  fine  words  of  the  Prayer-book,  it  was  meet, 
right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  our  King  and  Queen 
Mary  to  go  up  to  S.  Paul's  and  give  thanks  to  God  for 
safe  homecoming  as  the  first  State  act  after  their  return. 
In  all  things  and  at  all  times  it  is  right,  of  course,  to 
be  thankful,  but  we  may  feel  especially  so  remembering 
the  sincere  misgivings  of  many  who  were  no  alarmists 
but  very  well  able  to  gauge  a  situation.  The  King  was 
undoubtedly  taking  some  risk — more  serious  than 
tigers'  (  laws — and  it  has  proved  exceeding  well  for 
the  Empire  that  he  did.  His  Indian  subjects  through 
their  hereditary  princes  have  seen  their  Emperor  in  the 
flesh — a  force  always,  but  especially  to  peoples  who 
can  realise  no  Government  but  a  person.  The  ruling 
abstraction  of  an  Emperor  far  away  took  shape  for  a 
moment,  but  not  so  as  to  be  familiar. 

All  has  gone  amazingly  well,  without  a  jar  save  for 
n  single  incident  unfortunately  kincmatographed  into 
undue  significance.  As  epilogue  to  the  whole  the 
Service  in  S.  Paul's  was  entirely  fit  ;  peculiarly  satis- 
fying in  its  stately  simplicity.  The  fog  in  the  <  athedral, 
before  it  gave  way  to  sunshine,  rather  added  to  the 
•fleet.  Seen  through  it,  court  and  military  uniforms, 
episcopal  vestments,  white  surplices,  blent  in  admirable 
hrirmonv  as  the  procession  unfolded.  How  would 
these  Occasions  fare  if  we  had  no  established  Churc  h? 

Could  we  escape  ihe-  squalid  undenominational 
squabble?  Think  how  a  compromise  would  spoil  all; 
ending  mosi  probably  in  no  religioua  service  of  any 
kind— "the  only  solution  ",  we  should  be  t<»l<i. 

By  the  way,  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  Preia  "  i  omplain 
that  they  could  see  nothing,  It  is  wonderful,  then, 
bow  their  papers  were  able  to  fill  their  columns  with 
"  Kl\»;  IXD  Qc  BEN  vi  S.  I'm  i.'s  ";  but  they  did.  Some- 


body apparently  saw  something,  if  their  representatives 
did  not.  Moreover,  a  service  is  not  exactly  a  show  ; 
neither  critic  nor  reporter  has  special  status  in  a  church. 

Passion,  said  a  brilliant  political  critic,  should  never 
be  sacrificed  to  punctilio.  When  the  Ulster  Council 
first  declared  they  would  not  suffer  the  Churchill  meet- 
ing at  Ulster  Hall,  a  good  many  Unionists  were  un- 
comfortable ;  they  preferred  the  punctilio  to  the 
passion.  But  the  event  has  completely  justified  the 
action  of  the  Council.  Ulster  has  shown  beyond  all 
question  that  she  is  fiercely  in  earnest.  If  the  Ulster- 
men  arc  so  resolute  in  a  comparatively  small  matter 
such  as  this  quarrel  about  a  public  meeting  and  a 
political  speech,  what  will  they  be  in  a  matter  which 
to  them  means  simply  liberty  and  life — this  is  the  ques- 
tion which  surely  all  thinking  Liberals  must  be  turning 
over  in  their  minds  to-day. 

"He  must  be  confident,  inflexible)  uncontrollable, 
overcoming  all  opposition  by  his  ardour  and  im- 
petuosity ",  says  the  writer  we  have  quoted,  sketching 
what  a  successful  orator  and  politician  should  be.  It 
may  not  exactly  fit  with  our  modern  idea — at  least  few 
enough  of  our  statesmen  shape  thus  to-day.  Hut  these 
are  ve  ry  much  the  qualities  whic  h  the  Ulster  Unionists 
are  showing  in  the  opening  phase  s  of  this  great  struggle 
for  loyalty  and  liberty;  and  by  persisting  in  these 
qualities  they  are  sure  to  win.  There  lias  been  nothing 
like-  this  Ulster  movement  in  our  time,  and  one  has  to 
look  back  pefhapfl  several  hundred  years  to  find  any- 
thing of  the  kind — anything  half  so  stark  and  grim. 

The  Government,  as  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  shows, 
recognise  at  last  the-  temper  ol  these  Irish  Loyalists. 
The  cry  is  no  longer  one  of  "  Hluff  !  "  The  Gove  rn- 
ment baa  had  a  peep  at  the  cards  the  UUtermen  hold, 
and  has  seen  cnoup,  h  !o  know  the-  hand  is  a  strong 
one  :  strong  in  he  arts  and  strong  perhaps  in  clubs. 
A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Hindi's  saving  thai  "  Minorities 
must  sillier"  was  applauded  l>\  the  Government 
speakers.  To-day  thai  is  the'  lasl  thing  Mr.  Hirrcll  or 
any  other  member  ol  the-  Government  would  sa\. 
From  candour  1  he-  Government  has  shifted  iis  ground 
to  c  ant.  The  ne  w  prete  nc  e'  is  thai  l  ister  is  to  be  given 
by  the  Hemic-  Rule  Bill  a  shower  of  untold  blessings. 
I  he-se  grim  northerners  are  forsooth  to  be-  spoon-fed! 
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Kvcn  though  no  heads  have  been  broken  at  Belfast, 
the  soldiers  ol  that  garrison  (and  of  the  Curragh),  the 
police  and  the  ratepayers  ol  that  city  are  in  Mr. 
Churchill's  debt.  There  are  at  present,  under  normal 
arrangements,  two  infantry  battalions  stationed  at 
Belfast,  and,  as  this  is  the  season  of  furlough,  about 
one-third  of  the  ollicers  and  men  were  on  leave.  All 
these  had  at  once  to  be  recalled.  Imagine  the  disap- 
pointment involved  in  the  curtailment  of  the  little  leave 
that  nowadays  can  be  given,  and  the  expense  involved 
in  the  journey  back  to  Ireland.  But  these  two  bat- 
talions were  of  course  inadequate  for  this  police  work 
extraordinary,  and  on  6  February  about  100  ollicers 
and  men  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  and  five  battalions 
of  infantry  were  sent  from  the  Curragh.  The  authori- 
ties recalled  as  few  men — officers  and  men — as  possible 
from  leave;  but  in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers 
required,  and  that  recruits  should  not  be  employed  in 
Belfast  streets,  very  lew  on  furlough  were  not  obliged 
to  rejoin.  Some  officers  had  to  travel  back  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  from 
the  east  of  England,  from  Scotland,  or,  as  in  some  cases, 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  For  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  this  means  the  complete  loss  of  their 
leave  from  date.  How  can  they  afford  to  set  off  on 
furlough  from  Ireland  a  second  time? 

Everything  within  the  power  of  the  authorities  was 
done  to  make  officers  and  men  comfortable  in  the 
Belfast  barracks.  But  four  battalions  had  to  be  put 
into  barracks  designed  to  hold  one  battalion,  three 
battalions  were  put  up  in  another  one-battalion 
barrack,  and.  in  the  recent  bitter  weather  the  troops 
suffered  many  hardships.  All  this,  of  course,  takes  no 
account  of  the  more  tragic  difficulties  that  must  have 
been  faced  if  the  history  of  Belfast  rioting  repeated 
itself.  What  worse  can  befall  a  British  soldier  than 
to  have  to  charge  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the 
bayonet  or  fire  on  them?  The  hard-worked  troops, 
who  certainly  did  not  enlist  for  this  class  of  service, 
will  receive  no  thanks  for  the  hardship  and  anxiety 
they  have  gone  through. 

Something  might  be  said  for  the  Belfast  police  kept 
out  day  and  night  at  present,  with  every  prospect  of 
1  broken  heads  and  cut  faces,  but  for  the  average  citizen 
it  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  the  situation  of  the 
Belfast  ratepayer.  The  Mayor  having  been  obliged 
to  ask  for  troops,  it  is  probable  the  city  will  be  asked 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  men  bv  rail  to 
and  from  Belfast  and  for  their  subsistence  while  on 
duty.  These  charges  cannot  be  met  from  War  Office 
funds,  and  it  is  highly  unlikelv  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  position  (if  it  has  the  will)  to  meet  them. 
1  hus  the  cost  must  be  met  out  of  the  rates,  and  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Belfast  will  have  to  pav  for  an  occasion 
which  the  great  majoritv  most  publicly  and  audiblv 
declined.  All  this  to  gratify  one  man's  pleasure;  for 
the  original  Government  idea  of  proving  Ulster  some- 
how non-Unionist  was  long  since  put  out  of  action. 

Limehouse  has  brought  forth  a  Turvevdrop.  It  is 
quite  appropriate  it  should  at  a  season  when  Dickens 
is  being  celebrated  anew.  But  who  could  have 
imagined  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this 
r61e?  He  played  it  last  week  in  his  rebuke  to  Mr 
Sonar  Law  in  the  City,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
(that  he  saw  the  humour  of  the  thing  and  was  three 
parts  in  jest.  No  :  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  take  himself  seriously,  and  his  friends  do  take 
him  seriously,  on  tariffs  or  on  teetotalism  :  he  cannot 
be  taken  seriously  on  deportment. 

There  were  however  some  valuable  hints  in  this 
speech.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  let  out  the  Radical  secret 
about  the  City.  When  the  plural  vote  is  abolished, 
he  declared,  the  City  will  once  more  return  to  the 
Radical  party.  The  caretakers  are  to  come  bv  their 
own,  and  the  caretakers  will  be  nobbled  bv  Mr.'  Llovd 
George  and  his  friends.  What  sort  of  a  representa- 
tion will  that  be  which  disfranchises  the  whole  of  the 
vast  influence  and  industry  and  wealth  of  the  greatest 
constituency  in  the  world,  and  puts  the  vote^instead 


into  the  hands  of  a  class  whose  duty  it  is  to  swab  the 
passages  and  polish  the  street-door  handle,  and  lay 

the  office  fire  against  to-morrow  morning? 

By  the  way,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  has 
been  pleading  with  the  reporters  not  to  continue  giving 
every  one  of  the  "  well  nows  "  in  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  other  speakers.  A  speech  certainly 
would  not  lose  any  of  its  significance  by  the  "  well 
nows  "  being  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  But 
one  would  rather  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  "The 
Ancient  Mariner  "  out  of  his  polemics  than  that  the  re- 
porters left  out  the  "  well  nows  ".  It  has  become  a 
sort  of  fashion  for  political  leaders  to  drag  in  Coleridge, 
and  he  seems  always  dragged  in  by  the  line  about  "  the 
gentle  rain  from  Heaven  "  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
Coleridge  out  again  in  the  City.'  Of  all  poems  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner  "  is  least  fit  for  such  an  occasion. 
Coleridge  goes  ill  with  claptrap. 

Whether  the  Government  is  corrupt  or  not  in  its 
appointments  to  offices  of  profit,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Liberals  have  a  very  warm  nest,  and  that  it  is  most 
snugly  lined.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
indignantly  denies  that  the  Government  has  been  guilty 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  job.  One  really  might 
imagine  from  his  words  that  the  rank  and  file  and 
"  lesser  pillars  "  of  the  Government  party  had  passed 
a  self-denying  ordinance.  But  then,  less  than  a 
week  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  hot  denial  of  bias  in 
favour  of  Liberal  applicants,  comes  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  Nash  has  been  made  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Development  Committee.  Mr.  Xash — an 
excellent  man  no  doubt — is  the  Prime  Minister's  Pri- 
vate Secretary. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  describe  Mr.  Nash's  appoint- 
ment as  a  job,  but  one  has  only  to  glance  through  the 
long  list  of  appointments,  which  the  "  Morning  Post 
printed  this  week,  to  understand  that  the  Government 
"  does  "  its  people  well.  This  may  or  may  not  be  ex- 
cusable. But  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  thing  is  that 
this  generosity  is  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  The  great 
majority  of  the  appointments  which  the  "  Morning 
Post"  mentions  are  connected  with  work  which  does 
not  pay  its  way.  If  old  Cobbett,  that  honest  Radical, 
were  alive  to-day  how  he  would  curse  the  "  tax-eaters  " 
of  this  Government  !  By  the  way  a  Prime  Minister 
provides  for  his  private  secretary  when  he  is  about  to 
go  out  of  office. 

Mr.  D.  A."  Thomas,  out  of  Parliament,  so,  as  he 
said,  a  free  man  as  well  as  Free  Trader,  can  now  tell 
the  whole  truth.  Thus  at  the  first  sod-cutting  of  the 
Kbbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Company's  new  mills 
last  week,  he  was  able  to  say  he  "  really  believed  they 
were  going  to  have  Protection  ",  because  otherwise 
Governments  would  not  be  able  to  find  money  for  all 
the  people's  "mandates".  "  They  could  take  it  from 
him  that  Protection  would  come  sooner  than  most  of 
them  wanted  it.  .  .  .  When  he  was  a  lad  at  Aberdare 
he  could  at  night  see  the  light  in  the  skies  from  half- 
a-dozen  ironworks  which  were  in  active  operation.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  the  Monmouthshire  Valleys.  To- 
day, however,  Dowlais  and  Ebbw  Vale  were  the  only 
large  works  in  the  district.  Things  had  altered  tremen- 
dously. If  Protection  came  it  would  probably  mean  a 
happy  and  prosperous  time  for  Ebbw  Yale  at  any 
rate."  This  is  frank  indeed  for  a  "  convinced  Free 
Trader  ",  and  we  have  seen  no  denial  of  the  report. 

Colonel  Mark  Sykes  was  very  outspoken  at  Hull  on 
Wednesday  about  the  Territorials,  and  he  was  speaking 
of  what  he  knew.  He  had  to  show  them,  he  said,  on 
going  into  the  field  how  to  open  and  close  the  breech 
of  their  rifles.  "If  untrained  men  such  as  these  were 
sent  to  fight  trained  men,  those  who  sent  them  ought 
to  be  hanged  for  murder."  Quite  so;  the  men  are  not 
to  blame  for  knowing  little ;  they  give  a  certain, 
and  only  a  certain,  time  to  territorialising  ;  and  there 
is  no  valid  claim  on  them  to  give  more.  A  national 
duty  should  be  borne  by  the  nation.  But  the  authorities 
— Lord  Haldane  and  Colonel  Seely — who  pretend  that 
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these  are  effective  fighting-  men  ;  they  ougirt,  in 
Colonel  Mark  Sykes'  phrase,  "to  be  hanged  ".  In 
speaking  thus  plainly  Mr.  Sykes  was  doing  a  public 
and  patriotic  duty.  The  Territorial  Force  is  just  being 
used  as  a  blind  to  hide  from  the  country  the  need  for 
compulsory  service.  And  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  add 
that  the  National  Service  League  seems  to  be  among 
the  blinded. 

The  outburst  of  feeling  against  the  conviction  of  Mr. 
Bertrand  Stewart  may  perhaps  best  be  accounted  for 
by  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  No 
intelligible  report  has  been  given  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers. We  know  nothing  really  bearing  on  Mr. 
Stewart's  innocence  or  guilt ;  for  the  moment  anything 
serious  was  approached  the  Court  retired,  and  the 
evidence  was  heard  in  camera.  This  is  a  procedure 
against  which  Englishmen  have  a  prejudice,  because 
their  own  procedure  is  different.  A  lot  of  personal 
details  about  Mr.  Stewart's  family,  his  profession,  his 
income,  his  social  status,  and  private  tastes, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  Judge  or 
counsel  in  bur  Courts  to  ask,  is  no  help  in  forming  an 
opinion  either  one  way  or  another. 

It  is  said  the  only  evidence  against  Mr.  Stewart  was 
that  of  the  Belgian  informer.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  so ;  we  simply  do  not  know.  There  is  vagueness, 
too,  in  all  that  has  been  stated  about  the  actual  offence 
charged.  Mr.  Stewart  tol'd  the  Court  he  knew  nothing 
of  naval  technicalities  ;  and  yet  apparently,  if  we  take 
the  reports,  it  was  chiefly  information  about  the 
German  Navy  for  which  he  was  paying  the  informer. 
He  intended  his  statement  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
these*  things  to  be  a  real  defence  ;  and  it  does  not  in 
fact  appear  whether  he  was  convicted  of  this  offence 
or  not.  It  seems  therefore  desirable  that  before  attacks 
are  made  on  the  (ierman  Court,  or  we  assume  the  civis 
Romanus  sum  attitude,  the  facts  should  be  more 
accurately  ascertained. 

Mr.  Stewart's  father  and  his  family  seem  to  be  acting 
with  dignity  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  himself  played  his  pain- 
ful part  so  very  like  an  ideal  Englishman  that  until 
they  make  some  move  in  the  matter  the  public  emotion 
may  very  well  be  restrained,  as  theirs  has  been.  It  is 
for  them  to  obtain  what  advice  and  assistance  they 
need  from  their  own  country's  dovernment  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  necessary  to  make  representations  to  the 
German  Government.  These  representations  will  not 
be  more  effective  if  a  preliminary  agitation  irritates  the 
German  people.  Mitigation  of  the  sentence,  if  no 
more,  would  be  welcomed  with  much  satisfaction  by  all 
Mr.  Stewart's  countrymen.  But  declamation  even 
against  the  sentence  should  not  be  indulged  in  too 
freely.  Our  Official  Secrets  Act  of  last  year  imposes 
punishment  of  penal  i  rvitude  for  offen<  es  similar  to 
those  <  harged  against  Mr.  Stewart.  After  all  it  is 
irrelevant  that  Lieutenant  Helm  was  disc  harged  and 
Sehultz  only  sentenced  to  twenty-one  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

The  (ierman  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  colourless, 
as  Speeches  from  Thrones  always  arc.  Its  homiletic 
tone  betrayed  the  donnish  pen  of  Herr  von  Bcthmann- 
Hollueg.  Hut  it  was  more  than  a  lecture  J  it  was  a  re- 
minder to  Germany  that  nothing  particular  is  going 
to  happen  because  there  were  over  a  hundred  Socialists 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  Berlin  Schloss.  The 
Government  has  hit  upon  a  good  plan  for  preventing 
a  combination  of  the  parties  of  the  Left.  It  will  not 
be-  possible  for  the-  National  Liberals  to  support  the 
new  Defence  Hills  and  i!ien  refuse-  to  foot  the  bill. 
Sf  lie  me  and  estimates  are  to  be  introduced  together. 
Further,  the  Government  has  looked  beyond  the  work 
of  the  present  si  -ion.  The  Tariff  was  settled  for  te  n 
years  in  1905,  and  the  pre  lent  R'  i-  hstag,  if  it  survives, 
will  be-  called  upon  to  settle  it  for  another  ten.  The 
Speech  from  the  Throne  makes  it  quite  elear  that  there 
will  be  ne>  c  hange  of  system.    At  most  He  rr  vnn  Be  th- 

feann-Hollweg  will  go  as  far  as  Caprfvi  went  in  \*<,\. 
That  should  be-  far  enough  for  the  majority  of  the 


House,  which  will  agree  that  Germany  has  done  very 
well  under  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  the  Socialists  will  rage  more  furiously  than 
ever. 

The  debate  in  the  French  Senate  is  pursuing  its 
expected  course.  M.  Caillaux'  critics  are  growing  in 
number  and  vehemence,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
M.  Clemenceau.  The  Entente  has  come  in  for  criticism, 
but  both  those  who  have  taken  this  line  up  to  the  present 
are  Royalists.  M.  de  Lamarzellc  thinks  that  England 
has  more  need  of  France  than  France  of  England  !  It 
seems  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  can  study  the 
story  of  the  Franco-German  Convention  and  really 
believe  this.  England  is  accused  of  engineering  the 
Franco-Spanish  Treaty.  We  only  did  our  duty  in 
standing  by  Spain,  whose  rights  in  Morocco  are  cen- 
turies old.  French  Governments  may  be  to  blame  in 
concealing  their  obligations  from  the  French  nation. 
This  is  not  our  fault. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  sends  an  alarming  message  from  Bushire.  The 
state  of  anarchy  in  which  Southern  Persia  has  been 
weltering  for  years  has  increased  to  so  grave  an  extent 
that  trade  is  now  completely  paralysed  and  the  price  of 
provisions  risen  300  per  cent.  It  will  be  no  surprise 
to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  to  learn  that  the 
British  Consul  and  two  squadrons  of  Indian  cavalry  are 
shut  up  in  Shiraz.  We  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago 
that  the  forces  sent  were  quite  inadequate.  Is  it  not 
time  our  Foreign  Office  ceased  "playing  up  to"  the 
farce  of  parliamentary  government  in  Persia?  If  we 
do  not  act  at  once  our  trade  and  our  prestige  will  vanish 
together.  And  yet  Sir  E.  Grey  has  not  earned  the 
gratitude  of  Persia's  friends  ! 

Under  the  Borden  Government,  Canada  is  to  arrange 
her  tariff  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  A  Tariff 
Commission  will  be  set  up  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  inquiry  into  everything  and  anything  affecting  the 
business  of  the  country.  The  information  it  will 
gather  as  to  cost  of  raw  material,  of  transport,  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  It  will  enable  the 
Government  to  settle  tariff  questions  on  their  merits,- 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  a  parti- 
cular school.  Imperial  interests  ought  to  be  well 
served  by  the  Canadian  Tariff  Commission. 

Though  the  conference  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  has  failed  to  bring  coal  owners  and  miners  to 
agreement,  it  is  in  accordance  with  precedent  to  hope 
that  there  will  yet  be  no  general  strike.  It  is  recog- 
nisable that  the  difficulties  are  difficulties  of  detail  in 
a  most  perplexing  dispute,  rather  than  immovable 
hostility  on  either  side.  On  the  principle  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  both  sides  are  agreed.  A  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  if  the  method  can  be  agreed  on, 
is  what  the  coal  owners  assent  to.  But  this  is  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  coal  owners  lay  down  a  formula.  Payment  in 
prope>rtion  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  is  the 
only  one  which  can  1m-  applied  successfully  in  the  c  ase; 
of  coal-getters.  This  is  unexceptionable  in  the 
abstrac  t  ;  but  it  seems  to  furnish  no  real  prac  tical 
method,  and  is  in  fact  only  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay  put  in  another  form.  Hut  the  miners 
equally  fail  to  bring  forward  a  practical  plan.  They 
e-xpress  the-ir  regret  that  the-  coal-owners  have  re-fused 
to  a<  c  e-pt  the  princ  iple  of  an  indiv  idual  minimum  wage-. 
I  hey  have  not,  but  only  that  a  man  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  have  a  fixed  amount,  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  coal  he;  has  got  or  the-  work  he  has 
done. 

Moth  parties  stand  tookfag  at  ea<  h  other  he  lplessly, 
and  unable-  to  express  what  they  re  ally  desire.  ]•'.»<  h 
hai  given  its  ultimatum,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
DOW  the  strike-  which  v.  ill  lie-  clue-  in  March  is  to  be 
averted.  The  miners  say  the-v  wewld  like  aneither  <«>n- 
fe-renee.     The  e>wners  promise  to  take  this  into  con- 
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sideration.  The  episode  of  the  retirement  of  the  South 
Wales  owners  from  the  conference  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  that  feeling  is  more  exasperated  in  South 
Wales  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Federation. 
One  embitterment  is  that  the  agreements  under  which 
the  South  Wales  miners  arc  working  have  several 
years  to  run.  The  demand  of  the  minimum  wage  dis- 
regards these  agreements.  This  is  the  reason  given 
by  the  South  Wales  owners  for  withdrawing  from  the 
conference. 

Mr.  I  Iammerstcin,  it  now  appears,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  not  only  to  teach  the  Covent  Garden  manage- 
ment how  to  run  opera,  but  also  to  teach  it  manners. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  mounting  works;  and 
when  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  rather  roughly  answered  that 
anyone  doing  anything  of  the  sort  would  find  out  the 
nature  of  the  process  known  as  an  injunction,  he 
complained  of  the  lack  of  courtesy  to  a  stranger 
working  in  the  same  field.  What  would  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  say  if  Mr.  Forsyth  went  to  America  and  infringed 
American  rights?  Covent  Garden  purchased  with  hard 
cash  these  performing  rights,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein 
wants  to  have  a  present  of  them,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  draw  away  Covent  Garden's  supporters  !  Truly 
the  Yankee  impresario  is  a  modest  creature.  The  one 
sane  move  made  at  the  London  Opera  House  is  the 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  admission  by  one-half.  If  only 
some  good  operas  are  given,  no  one  will  complain  if 
Mr.  Hammerstein's  venture  should  after  all  prove  not 
a  failure. 

The  celebrations  that  are  accompanying  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens  (whom  second- 
hand booksellers  still  describe  in  their  catalogues  as 
"  Famous  Novelist  ")  are  likely  to  be  far  more 
popular  than  those  with  which  we  are  threatened  four 
years  hence  for  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of 
William  Shakespeare  ("  Famous  Poet  ").  But  when 
we  have  admitted  that  it  is  on  the  whole  less  irrational 
to  celebrate  a  birth  than  a  death,  the  problem  of 
popularity  remains  as  tough  a  nut  to  crack  as  ever 
it  was.  The  fact  that  bad  art  is  acceptable  to  the 
public  is  as  indubitable  as  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  both  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  is  bad  art ;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  just  those  parts,  which 
the  critic  denounces  as  bad  art,  that  "  fetch  "  the 
public.  Shakespearean  buffoonery  and  early  Victorian 
melodrama  are  not  caviare  but  bacon-and-eggs  to  the 
English  general. 

The  results  of  the  plebiscites  held  by  public  libra- 
rians from  time  to  time  reveal  the  advance  of  Dickens 
in  his  steady  climb  to  the  top  rung  of  popularity,  and 
estimates  from  the  other  departments  of  the  book- 
trade  prove  how  he  has  ousted  Thackeray  from  third 
place  and  Scott  from  second  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
Will  he  shortly  pull  down  Shakespeare  from  the  sum- 
mit of  that  "  star-y-pointing  pyramid"?  And  is  it 
due  to  the  increasing  number  of  women-readers,  and, 
if  so,  is  it  because  the  female  bosom  (as  Dickens  would 
say)  responds  more  easily  to  the  death-bed  of  Little 
Nell  and  the  pathetic  anaemia  of  Tiny  Tim?  Let  all 
popularity-seekers  note  the  fetching  effect  of  a 
diminutive. 

What  Dickens  did  is  obvious,  setting  aside  any 
claim  his  partisans  may  make  for  his  reforming  attacks 
on  social  and  legal  institutions  :  he  provided  millions 
of  his  contemporaries  and  descendants  with  solace  and 
amusement.  Harry  Fast  read  him  at  Rugby  ;  the  be- 
sieged ladies  read  him  in  Rome  while  Oudinot  thun- 
dered at  the  gates  and  Garibaldi  defied  him  from  the 
walls.  But  what  shall  we  do  for  him  whom  we  de- 
plore? No  very  sensible  suggestion  has  yet  been 
made,  though  they  range  between  the  pensioning  of 
his  family  and  the  absurd  issue  of  a  stamp.  We  could 
wish  him  back,  perhaps,  to  satirise  ourselves  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  honour  him  ;  doubtless  he  is  best  con- 
tented with  saying,  in  the  Elvsian  Fields,  "  exegi 
monumentum  aere  perennius  ". 


THE    IRISH  INCUBUS. 

]\/T  R.    CHURCHILL  said  a  true  thing  at  Belfast 
Home  Rule  is  the  adopted  child  of  the  Liberal 
party.    The  Government  and  the  Liberal  party  are  not 
its  real  parents,  and  this  accounts  for  much.  There 
is  this  difference  between  adoption  by  others  and  the 
Liberal   adoption   of   Home    Rule.      Other  adopting 
a  child  take  it  in  of  their  own  free  will,  from  motives 
either  of   affection   or    family   expediency.  Liberals 
and    Mr.    Gladstone   adopted   Home    Rule,   not  from 
choice,    but    solely    from    fear   of    its   parents,  who! 
were  able  to  make  the  Liberal  party  suffer,  and  would 
make  it  suffer,  if  it  did  not  take  in  their  child.  Liberals 
were  unwilling  adopters  and  have  been  unwilling  parents- 
ever  since.      It   has   been   a   very   good   thing  for 
the  adopted  child  that  its  blood  parents    and  family 
have  been  in  a  position  to  watch  its  legal  parents 
and   make  them  do  their  duty   to  it  ;   or  it  would 
long    ago   have    been  exposed    and    perished.  The 
Liberal  party  has  always  been  on  the  look-out  to  do 
this ;  it  has  never  let  slip   an    opportunity    when  it 
was  strong,  and  the   Irish    Nationalists  accordingly 
weak,  to  get  the  child  out  on  the  doorstep.  Only 
once  since  Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  to  take  in  Home 
Rule  has  the  Liberal  party  had  a  majority  clear  of  the 
Nationalists  ;  this  was  in  1906.     Did  Home  Rule  get 
any  attention  in  that  Parliament?    Its  cries  were  abso- 
lutely unheeded  until  Mr.  Asquith,  just  before  an  elec- 
tion, began  to  fear  he  could  not  do  without  the  aid 
of  Home  Rule's  parents  and  family.    And  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  adopted  child  should  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  favourite,  for  it  has  brought  only  discord 
and  disaster  into  the  adopting  family.     One  can  under- 
stand  that  they  are   willing  to   give   it  everything 
and  anything  to  be  quit  of  it.     They  are  only  too  glad 
to  let  it  go  with  its  portion  and  an  allowance  of  two 
millions  a  year  to  waste  on  riotous  living.    It  might 
kill  itself  with  dissipation,  and  any  way  they  would 
take  very  good  care  the  door  was  barred  against  the 
returning  prodigal.    It  is  natural  indeed  that  Liberals 
should    wish    to    get    Home    Rule    passed — passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  British  people — but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  only  they  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  perhaps  realise  how  much  light  his 
opening   metaphor  threw  on  the  policy   he  was  to 
expound.    When  we  consider  how  Gladstone  came  to 
take  up  Home  Rule  and  why  his  party  keep  up  the 
cry,  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Churchill's  appeal  is  not  very 
moving.    It  was  never  very  moving  even  on  Glad- 
stone's lips — the  "  Union  of  Hearts  "  had  sickened 
everyone — but  on    Mr.    Churchill's    this   stuff  about 
goodwill  and  Irish  affection  and  falling  on  one  an- 
other's necks  all  round  is  unbearable.    Let  him,  for 
his  own  sake  and  all  our  sakes,  in  future  leave  out 
sentiment  from  his  orations.     It  is  bad  enough  any 
way  to  have  the  burden  of  Irish  controversy  upon  us 
again.    Once  more  "  Ireland  blocks  the  way  ";  "  the 
star  of  Ireland  is  in  the  ascendant  ence  more  ".  It 
does   not  matter  which  way  you  put   it ;  the  whole 
odious  business  is  on  us  again.    It  was  settled  in  1895, 
and  nothing  spontaneous  cr  genuine  has  brought  it 
up  again  :   only   the  exigencies   of   Liberal  politics. 
It  is  as  unfortunate  for  Ireland  as  for  England  ;  for  it 
makes  English  people  detest  the  very  name  of  Ireland 
and  will  end  in  shorter  shrift  for  Irish  questions  than 
perhaps  they  deserve.     But  the  English  people  will  not 
stand  being  worried  by  Irish  pressure  for  ever.  Nor 
will  they  end  them  by  giving  in.     Importunacy  some- 
times gets  the  opposite  of  its  way. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  acute  controversy  it  is 
perhaps  absurd  to  talk  or  think  of  approaching  this 
question  with  an  open  mind.  We  doubt  if  anybody 
ever  has  done  this ;  and  we  would  not  count  on  the 
generation  that  does  not  remember  the  days  of 
Maamtrasna  and  other  Land  League  horrors  being 
much  the  mere  unbiassed  for  that.  It  is  true 
that  the  absence  this  time  of  the  outrage  factor  makes 
the  controversy  a  little  less  fierce  or  a  little  more  dull  r 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  real  position  one  jot,  which- 
makes  it  all  the  more  strange  that  seme  time  since 
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certain  Unionist  papers,  as  Mr.  Churchill,  legitimately 
enough,  was  not  slow  to  remind  the  meeting,  should 
have  lost  their  heads,  and  begun  to  play  with  Home 
Rule,  because  an  amateur  statesman  in  some  anony- 
mous letters  invited  them  to  do  so.  The  situation  has 
not  changed,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  confirms  us  in 
that  view.  We  have  tried  to  find  in  his  speech  some 
new  argument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule ;  something 
that  did  not  figure  in  the  case  as  put  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Morley,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell.  But  it 
was  all  there,  though  perhaps  differently  put.  Convert 
at  a  stroke  all  the  Nationalists  into  loyal  Im- 
perialists, convert  all  the  Roman  Catholics  into  Pro- 
testants, let  law  prevail  and  outrage  be  unknown,  still 
the  case  against  Home  Rule  would  not  be  touched.  At 
bottom  that  case  is,  as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  in  his  last 
speech  as  leader  of  the  party,  repeated  and  emphasised 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Albert  Hall,  that  two 
Parliaments,  an  Irish  and  a  British  Parliament, 
instead  of,  one  would  not  be  an  improvement 
but  a  step  backwards  ;  that  even  if  they  are 
possible  and  could  be  worked  it  would  be  an 
inferior  plan  to  one  Parliament ;  it  would  be  an 
administrative  weakness,  a  source  of  continual 
complication  and  irritation.  The  federal  system  is  not 
in  itself  superior  but  inferior  to  unified  sovereignty  ; 
a  federation  may  sometimes  be  the  only  system  possible 
and  may  work  better  than  worse  ;  but  it  is  adopted  only 
for  want  of  a  better.  Biological  analogy  alone  is 
enough  to  show  the  inferiority  of  multiple  and  divided 
sovereignty.  Only  the  inferior  organism  can  be  cut  up 
without  loss  of  life.  All  these  propositions  may  be 
matters  of  opinion  ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  they  are  the 
case  against  Home  Rule,  and  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  weakened  their 
force,  nor  does  Mr.  Churchill  even  attempt  to  make  a 
new  point  against  them.  He  tries  to  sneer  at  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  for  saying  that  American  prosperity  was  in 
spite  of  their  fifty  Parliaments ;  but  every  educated 
American  knows  it  is  true.  Congress  without  the  State 
Parliaments  may  be  impossible — Mr.  Law  did  not  say  it 
was  possible — but  if  impossible  it  is  the  United  States' 
misfortune,  not  good  fortune.  Irish  Home  Rule  may 
l>e  possible,  but  not  advantageous.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary, inevitable  ;  the  necessity  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Mr.  Churchill  and  other  Home  Rulers  have 
to  show  not  that  Home  Rule  is  possible  and  might 
work  but  that  no  other  plan  is  possible.  They  are  for 
the  change;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them.  But  Mr. 
Chun  hill  does  not  even  show  any  prospect  of  gain 
from  change,  leave  alone  necessity.  It  is  proved  that 
Ireland  can  be  law-abiding,  orderly,  and  materially 
prosperous  under  its  present  system.  Mr.  Churchill 
could  give  no  ground  tor  expecting  greater  prosperity 
under  any  head  if  Ireland  were  given  a  Parliament. 

An  Irish  Parliament  would  be  run  by  the  men  who 
have  run  Home  Rule.  Does  their  record  suggest 
they  would  promote  Ireland's  general  prosperity?  Hear 
what  Mr.  George  Russell  ("  AL.")  says  in  his  latest 
book,  "  Co-operation  and  Nationality  ".  He  is  an  Irish- 
man— not  a  Unionist  —  and  presumably  knows  his 
countrymen  as  well  as  Mr.  Churchill  knows  them. 
*'  Our  Irish  politicians  have  attacked  or  held  aloof  from 
every  non-political  movement  which  showed  signs  of 
vitality.  .  .  .  The  curious  thing  about  Ireland,  when 
one  comes  to  examine  the  movements  among  its  people 
to-day,  is  that  the  only  movements  which  exhibit  the 
signs  of  life  which  can  be  fixed  upon  as  evidence  of 
nationality  .  .  .  are  movements  which  the  politii  ians 
denounce  or  ignore,  and  which  are  non -political.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  what  our  politii  ians  think,  but  the)  n<  I 
as  if  they  thought  that,  given  a  constitution  and  the 
power  of  self-government,  any  group  of  people  ma\ 
become  a  nation,  and  nothing  mon  is  required  "  This 
is  an  exa<  t  description  of  Mr.  (  him  hill's  view.  He 
has  nothing  to  propose  for  Ireland  but  a  Parliament. 
A  Parliament  is  to  efface  the  sense  of  centurici  ol 
wrong,  to  abate  all  grievances,  to  wipe  off  tears  from 
all  faces,  to  turn  even  frown  even  in  B<  Kast  into 
a  smile.  Give  Inland  a  Parliament  and  the  long 
winter  of  her  discontent  will  burst  into  glorious 
summer.     I  bis  is  the  w  hole  of  Mr.  Chun  hill's  oration. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  able  a  man  could  mean 
a  word  of  what  he  was  saying.  He  recommends  a 
Parliament  as  the  salve  for  all  sores,  though  he  has 
to  provide  numerous  drastic  safeguards  to  keep  that 
Parliament  from  doing  mischief.  He  prescribes  a 
Parliament,  when  Parliamentarism  is  sinking  into 
discredit  everywhere  ;  when  in  our  own  country,  where 
it  has  succeeded  best,  thoughtful  men  and  women  are 
beginning  to  doubt  if  the  system  can  work  much  longer  ; 
when  the  abler  of  our  voung  men  arc  growing  up  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
when  the  working  classes  deride  it,  and  can  be 
kept  from  rending  their  representatives  only  by  the 
Labour  members'  loud  cursing  of  the  Parliamentary 
system.  Mr.  Churchill  is  trading  on  Irish  ignorance. 
He  will  soon  wish  himself  free  of  Home  Rule  even  more 
than  he  does  now  ;  for  that  which  he  set  going  on  Thurs- 
day will  either  oust  him  and  his  colleagues  from  power 
or  light  a  train  that  will  end  in  a  tremendous  explosion. 


THE   PORTUGUESE  COLONIES. 

THREE  weeks  ago  the  Saturday  Review  pub- 
lished an  article  which  called  attention  to  the 
endeavour  now  being  made  by  Germany  to  acquire 
some  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa,  and 
we  expressed  our  hope  and  belief  that  no  undue 
opposition  would  be  offered  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
We  also  pointed  out  the  limits  by  which  such 
acquisitions  must  be  bounded.  British  interests 
demand  that  certain  territories,  if  they  cease  to 
be  Portuguese,  must  be  British.  These  limitations 
once  admitted,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  content  to  see  these  lands,  now  almost  derelict,  pass 
out  of  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  grasp  of  their  present 
possessors  into  the  vigorous  control  of  Germany.  The 
proposals  we  sketched  were  by  no  means  only  specula- 
tive, but,  as  we  intimated,  had  already  formed  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  then  in  progress. 
The  only  serious  criticism  of  these  has  been  the  obvious 
one  that  any  Portuguese  Government  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  remnants  of  its  Colonial 
Empire,  not  only  from  reasons  of  sentiment,  but  also 
because  in  so  doing  it  would  be  risking  its  own  exist- 
ence at  the  hands  of  popular  indignation.  The 
Republic,  however,  is  in  this  respect  not  quite  in  the 
same  position,  as  regards  Imperialism,  as  a  Mon- 
archy, and  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight  are  likely 
to  stimulate  considerably  both  the  acquisitive  zeal  of 
Germany  and  the  necessities  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. If  the  reluctance  of  Portugal  to  surrender  ter- 
ritory be  once  overcome,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  but  English  opposition,  if  it 
exists. 

The  brief  visit  of  the  German  Colonial  Secretary, 
Dr.  Soli,  to  London  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  publication  of  the  article  we  have  referred  to, 
and  his  presence  here  was  at  once  officially  explained 
as  being  connected  with  inquiries  into  the  cutting  of 
diamonds.  Some  more  convincing  reason  than  this 
might  well  hflve  been  found,  and  public  curiosity  was 
not  allayed  by  this  silly  evasion.  At  the  same  time  we 
had  the  Portuguese  oflic  ial  denial  which  we  all  antici- 
pated, bat  which  has  been  since  modified  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  Minister  in  Paris  of  a  possible 
"  rectification  of  frontiers".  Dr.  Solf's  studies  of  our 
diamond  industry  were  neither  prolonged  nor  prolound, 
but  he  had  time  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  attitude  ol 
our  Foreign  Office  towards  the  question  of  the  Portu- 
guese Colonies.     The  Convention  which  he  desired  this 

country  to  enter  into  has  been  de»  lined,  bul  on  tfi<  other 
hand  our  Foreign  Office  have  assured  Germany  ol  our 

hearty  good-will  towards  their  colonial  aspirations  so 

far  lis  they  wire  openly  expressed.  We  have 
declined  to' go  beyond  the  Convention  ol  iHc,h 
by  whi-  h  the  annexation  ol  Angola  by  German) 
and  of  Mozambique  i>\    England   was  anticipated 

s.,  soon  as  Portugal  should  desire  to  re  lie  ve  herself  ol 
those  Colonies  and  abandoned  any  desire  to  develop  them 
herself.      The  Portuguese  <'.o\e  mini  nt  has  ;ils.»  i<  >  .  i\c  c| 
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assurances  from  us  through  its  Ambassador  that  on  no 
account  will  we  assent  or  acquiesce  in  the  putting  o! 
pressure  by  Germany  or  any  other  Power  on  Portugal 
in  order  to  hasten  the  break-up  of  her  Colonial  Empire. 
Decency  forbad  any  other  attitude  to  "  our  old  ally". 
Hut  German  efforts  to  lead  us  into  more  activ  e  support 
of  her  desires  are  not  yet  abandoned,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  very  highly  placed  personage — in  fact,  a 
very  near  relative  by  marriage  of  the  Kaiser— may  visit 
it  his  country  ere  long  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
the  desired  Convention. 

The  scene  at  the  moment  is  laid  in  Paris,  where  an 
agent  of  the  Portuguese  Government  is  at  work 
negotiating  a  loan.  For  some  time  loans  contracted 
by  Portugal  in  Paris  or  London  have  only  been 
carried  through  by  arrangements  which  mean  interest 
at  7  per  cent.  The  preliminary  loan  is  for  but  fifteen 
million  francs,  but  this  is  only  an  instalment  of  more, 
the  total  amounting  to  100  millions.  The  bank, 
Hirsch's  in  Paris,  which  has  negotiated  the  first  draft 
of  fifteen  millions  is  getting  only  4  per  cent.  This  is 
inexplicable  at  first  sight,  because  there  is  no  mortgage 
given  on  Portuguese  property,  railways,  Customs,  or 
anything  else.  The  Bank,  however,  receives  a  lien  or 
delegation  on  certain  of  the  Colonies.  The  whole- 
becomes  clear  when  we  remember  that  the  Bank  in 
question  is  the  correspondent  in  Paris  of  Bleichroders, 
the  official  agents  of  the  German  Government.  In  fact 
the  Paris  Bank  is  in  effect  the  German  Bank. 

From  the  Portuguese  Republic's  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, a  transaction  conducted  in  this  way  is  a  con- 
venient method  of  detaching  responsibility  from  itself. 
The  Bank  might  in  the  end  act  as  the  receiver  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate  and  hand  over  goods  to  a  purchaser 
which  the  Portuguese  Government  could  hardly  without 
risk  do  itself.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
existing  position  of  the  Republican  regime  in  Portugal 
is  desperate.  Five  thousand  people  are  now  under 
arrest,  and  at  any  moment  there  may  be  fresh  out- 
breaks necessitating  increased  military  activity  and 
more  soldiers.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Government  and  the  Republir 
that  they  should  have  money  to  pay  an  Army.  Appa- 
rently they  are  turning  now  to  the  one  source  from 
which  money  can  be  derived. 

These  negotiations  in  Paris  have  another  side 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Even  supposing  that  an 
arrangement  between  Germany,  Portugal,  and  our- 
selves were  come  to  regarding  Africa,  the  lien  on 
colonies  created  under  this  loan  would  remain  and 
would  have  in  some  way  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  Germany  is  contemplating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Goa.  Such  an  exchange  of  territory  could  of 
course  never  be  contemplated  by  this  country  for  an 
instant,  and  it  is  indeed  hardly  worth  alluding 
to.  Macao  stands  almost,  though  not  quite,  in  the 
same  category.  Of  course  if  the  existing  Portuguese 
regime  is  trying  to  make  arrangements  regarding  its 
colonies  behind  our  back,  then  our  own  obligations 
of  honour  are  much  modified  ;  but  one  point  is  quite 
clear.  We  made  it  before,  and  we  wish  very  stronglv 
to  emphasise  it.  No  "  deal  "  between  Germany  and 
Portugal  can  be  acquiesced  in  by  us  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  acquired  Delagoa  Bay  with  Beira.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  this  condition  being  fulfilled  has 
grown  even  stronger  since  we  wrote  last.  The  discon- 
tent in  Portugal  has  been  spreading,  and  the  chances  of 
a  Royalist  success  improving.  The  positions  of  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  throne  have  been  regulated  by 
agreement,  and  all  Royalist  forces  will  therefore  be 
able,  when  the  time  comes,  to  unite  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  Dom  Miguel,  who  will  take  the  place  of  his 
cousin.  Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  newlv 
restored  Monarchy  to  cede  Delagoa  Bay,  or  indeed  any 
colony,  for  money.  Therefore,  if  Germany  had  alreadv 
received  her  part  of  the  bargain,  we  should  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  deal  will  have  to  be  put  through  now. 
The  Portuguese  Royalists  must  consider  that  Germanv 
would  not  allow  a  restoration  that  would  spoil  her  chance 
of  buying  Angola.  It  is  unpleasant  for  them  to  see 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  alienated,  but  hard  fate 


compels  them  to  choose  between  that  and  not  getting 
back  to  Portugal  at  all.  It  is  better  for  them  that  the 
Republic  should  deal  with  both  Germany  and  England 
simultaneously. 


ELECTIO  N E  E R I X G   F 1 X  A X  C E . 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  pleasant  Saturday  after-, 
noon  in  the  City  has  set  all  the  experts 
a-wrangling.  We  doubt  whether  the  Chancellor's 
flippant  and  provocative  address  was  worth  all  this 
pother.  He  nas  been  treated  as  though  he  were  a 
responsible  Minister  anxious  to  estimate  the  results 
of  the  grave  financial  developments  of  recent  years ; 
whereas  he  was  really  no  more  than  a  smart  party 
man  doing  his  party  best  to  say  "  You're  another  "  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  All  that  the  columns  of  figures  quoted 
by  the  controversialists  prove  is  that  nobody — and 
certainly  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — quite 
understands  how  the  Treasury  keeps  its  accounts,  and 
that  expenditure  has  gone  up  so  tremendously  that 
you  cannot  get  the  figure  to  a  million  or  two.  The 
wrangle  has  also  a  certain  historic  interest.  The  main 
point  of  Georgian  finance  seems  to  be  that  as  long  as 
the  country  steadily  reduces  its  funded  debt,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  an  increase  in  its  annual  liabilities. 
This  view  begs  the  question  whether  we  are  living  on 
our  capital.  In  just  the  same  way  the  politicians  of  a 
century  back  treated  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  like  a  new 
toy.  The  operations  of  compound  interest  enthralled 
them  so  much  that  they  borrowed  money  just  to  see  it 
work.  Then,  as  now,  the  increase  of  the  total  financial 
burden  was  forgotten. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  Radicalism  as  is  still 
respectable  is  anxious  to  show  that  no  worse  things 
await  us,  and  even  to  make  excuses  for  the  volte-face 
from  economy  to  extravagance.  The  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  a 
change  of  financial  policy  has  been  formally  set  before 
the  electorate  and  definitely  endorsed  by  it.  This  re- 
markable event  took  place  at  or  about  the  first  election 
of  1910.  Thus  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  ";  our  own 
recollection  of  the  Chancellor's  speeches  at  the  time 
hardly  bears  out  its  argument.  We  are  to  infer  that 
while  stupid  Tories  thought  he  was  vilifying  the  Dukes, 
he  was  really  explaining  to  the  country  that  they  must 
choose  between  Gladstonian  parsimony  and  his  own 
lavishness  ;  that  Limehouse  became  famous  because  it 
called  attention  to  the  breach  with  the  financial  tradi- 
tions of  Liberalism  ;  and  that  the  pictures  of  coroneted 
epileptics  issued  by  the  Budget  League  were  somehow 
symbolical  of  the  change. 

However,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  Radicals  for 
having  come  round  to  our  view  that  a  great  country 
should  spend  its  money  greatly,  even  if  they  auda- 
ciously pretend  that  they  have  discovered  the  idea  first. 
The  point  is  that  big  expenditure  is  not  justified  by 
its  bigness  alone.  It  is  justified  by  its  object.  Here 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  rushes  to  meet  us.  Over  ten  millions 
of  the  increase,  he  tells  us,  have  gone  to  the  Navy,  and 
of  the  remainder  more  than  another  ten  millions  to 
old  age  pensions.  We  Unionists  have  demanded  a  big 
Navy  and  promised  old  age  pensions.  There  they  are  ; 
what  more  can  we  want?  Again  the  argument  is  robbed 
of  its  force  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  uses  it. 
Here  is  a  man  who  on  Budget  days  gets  Radical  cheers 
by  his  pacifist  rhetoric.  He  will  not  build  against 
nightmares,  and  if  the  Radical  party  is  only  good,  it 
shall  have  fewer  Dreadnoughts  next  year.  And  then 
this  same  man  comes  on  to  the  platform  and  invites 
Unionists  to  applaud  him  for  having  built  so  many 
ships  !  It  is  because  of  this  slipperiness,  because  you 
can  never  tell  which  side  he  is  really  on,  that  Mr. 
George  is  the  most  distrusted  man  in  our  public  life. 

So  too  with  old  age  pensions.  Mr.  Llovd  George 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  boast  of  the 
eleven  millions  or  so  accounted  for  by  this  item.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  accuracy  of  British  Treasury  esti- 
mates was  noted  in  the  text  books  as  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  sound  methods  of  our  finance.  Britain,  it 
was  said,  knew  where  she  stood.    She  could  forecast 
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both  revenue  and  expenditure  almost  to  a  pound.  To- 
day the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  be  millions  out 
in  his  estimate  of  revenue  from  spirit  duties,  and  more 
millions  out  in  his  estimate  of  expenditure  on  old  age 
pensions.  Even  now  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  cost 
has  reached  the  maximum.  All  we  know  is  that  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  an  enormous  outlay.  Wise 
statesmanship,  however,  would  have  considered 
whether  the  claims  of  the  young  were  altogether  com- 
patible with  this  gigantic  payment  to  the  old.  It  would 
have  reflected  that  there  was  something  badly  wrong 
with  an  industrial  system  which  produced  a  hopelessly 
dependent  old  age. 

Radicalism  is  always  content  to  leave  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself.    That  is  the  key  to  its  financial 
policy.    Sixteen  years  ago  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
as  he  then  was,  came  to  the  Exchequer  in  time  to 
study  the  first  working  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Death  Duties.      He  found  them  productive  enough, 
but  he  Was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  new  revenue 
did  not  justify  a  new  scale  of  expenditure.     Even  after 
he  had  himself  brought  several  more  millions  into 
the  Exchequer  by  means  of  his  sugar  duty  he  still 
preached  economy,  and  it  is  his  misfortune  that  being 
by  nature  a  great  saving  Chancellor  he  should  have 
held  office  in  a  great  spending  period.    He  was  right 
in  feeling  that  the  times  did  not  suit  him,   right  in 
refusing  to  try  to  cut  a  new  coat  out  of  the  old  cloth. 
It  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  maintain  that 
the  traditional  financial  system  shaped  by  Peel,  Glad- 
stone, and  even  Harcourt  to  suit  a  limited  conception 
of  the  State's  functions  can  be  made  to  satisfy  the  far 
larger  demands  necessitated  by  the  new-model  legisla- 
tion.   The  Chancellor  certainly  manages  to  make  his 
accounts  balance  somehow,  but  only  bv  recourse  to  two 
dangerous  expedients.    In  the  first  place  he  has  used 
up  his  reserves.    The  old  finance  kept  a  substantial 
income  tax  in  the  background  in  case  of  need.  The 
new  finance  is  compelled  to  rely  on  a  regular  income 
tax  varying  from  gd.  to  is.  8d.    In  the  second  place, 
the  Chancellor  is  encroaching  on  capital.      The  old 
finance  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  accumulation  of 
property.     The  new  finance  destroys  it  by  means  of 
swingeing  death  duties.    The  device  brings  in  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  moment,  but  it  cannot  last.  Neither 
can  the  present  financial  balance  last.    We  cannot  as 
a  nation    widen  our  system  of  expenditure  without 
widening  our  system  of  revenue  ;  and  if  Consols  arc 
low,  that  is  not,  as  Mr.  George  would  have  us  believe, 
because  the  South  American  States   have  recovered 
their  credit,  or  for  any  such  remote  reason.    Thev  are 
low  because  Radicalism  is  driving  the   old  taxation 
machinery  to  death. 


COLONEL  REPINGTON  AND   MR.  LAW'S 
CRITICISMS. 

T  ORD  HALDANE  is  evidently  worried  over  refe- 
*■* '  rence  to  military  matters  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
speech.  So  through  Colonel  Repington,  his  mouth- 
piece in  the  IVr  ss— who  is  connected  with  the  War  Office 
as  well  as  with  the  "Times" — he  endeavours  to 
pull  to  pieces  the  few  general  remarks  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  made,  ,-,nd  of  course  the  "  Times  "  is  quoted  with 
gusto  bv  Mr.  George.  Mr.  Law  is  credited  with  some 
sinister  ideas  of  propounding  yet  a  new  military  s>  heme 
of  his  own.  Otherwise,  we  are  told,  he  could  Bcarcel) 
have  dared  to  utter  a  word  of  disparagement  against 
ihe  military  millennium  we  are  now  enjoying.  But 
no  word  in  his  speceh  -an  with  justice  be  twisted 
into  any  su<  h  signification.  On  the  contrary, 
the  new  leader  is  probably  too  s<  nsible  .-,  m;iri  not  to 
realise  that  recenl  years  have  produced  too  many 
schemes  of  Army  reform,  and  that  what  the  military 
machine  requires  ;,bove  all  things  is  rest  I  mm  fresh 
experim-nts.  Not  does  he  Mem  tO  design  in  M?  v.  a 
"to  upset  th,  established  order  of  things".  Indeed, 
the  Unionists,  if  they  came  into  power,  would  probably 
not  alter  anything  beyond  Increasing  our  military 

Strength  in  men  and  reserves  of  stores.  But 
surely,  without  proposing  change,  Mr.  Law  is  justified 


in  alluding  to  such  matters  as  the  cost,  size,  and  arma- 
ment of  the  Army,  especially  when  one  remembers  how 
well  Lord  Haldane  has  been  treated  by  the  Unionists, 
and  how  badly  their  own  War  Ministers,  and  Lord 
Haldane  in  particular,  have  been  used  by  their  friends 
the  Radicals.. 

Colonel  Repington  maintains  that  military  influence 
is  now  much   more  predominant  as  to  details  than 
it  was  ;  and  that  no  one  has  yet  shown  that  better 
results  could  have  been  attained.    As  to  the  latter  we 
agree  with  him  ;  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  not  maintain 
the  contrary.    He  simply  attacked  in  this  connexion  the 
Government's  policy  of   reduction   and   the  peculiar 
arithmetical  process  bv  which  Lord  Haldane  arrives  at 
the  astonishing  conclusion  that  subtraction  is  only  a 
synonym  for  addition.    That  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary  advisers  is  inconsiderable    is   plain    when  we 
consider    how     few    independent    and  experienced 
soldiers   there   are  who  think   that  the  Territorials 
are  likely  to  be  effective  in  warfare,  or  doubt  that,  as 
regards  at  any  rate    the   auxiliaries,   the  voluntary 
system  is  played  out.     How   many   of  them  would 
have   reduced  the  strength   of  the  Army?      As  to 
cost,  the  figures  stand  at  ^29,813,000  in  1905-6  and 
^27,690,000  this  year.     It  may  be  that  expenditure 
under  Army  loans  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
Unionist  Government  adds  to  the  difference.      But  it 
is  not  fair  to  regard  this  as  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  estimates.    It  was  necessary  then  for  the  erection 
of  new  barracks,  and  for  launching,  in  compliance  with 
what  was  then  the  nation's  demand,  the  modern  elabo- 
rate military  system  then  inaugurated  and  since  deve- 
loped.   Considering,  therefore,  the  reduced  size  of  the 
regulars  and  militia  or  special  reserve,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
is    justified    in    saying    that    military    expenditure  is 
"  much  the  same  ".  As  regards  strength,  the  "  Times  " 
admits  that  he  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  regulars 
have  been  reduced  by  20,000,  and  the  militia  by  30,000. 
The  figures  read,  in  the  matter  of   actual  strength, 
263,132  regulars  in  1905,    and   247,973  in  1911 ;  and 
92,672  militia,  as  against  62,801  special  reserve.    It  is 
true  also  that  a  reduction  of  establishment  took  place 
under  Mr.  Arnold-Forster.    But  the  real  point  is  that 
the  cadres  were  not  destroyed,  but  only  reduced.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  Haldanean  regime  is  that  cadres 
were  destroyed,  only  a  few  years  after  a  great  war 
had  demonstrated  that  we  already  possessed  too  few. 
Mr.    Bonar    Law    was    absolutely    right    about  the 
regulars  ;  and,  although  it  can  be  said  that  the  increased 
size  of  the  reserve  makes  the  Army  really  stronger, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  result  is  solely  due 
to  the  L'nionists,  who  brought  in  temporarily  a  short 
service  of  three  years  with  the  colours  and  nine  in  the 
reserve.    The  organisation  of  the  Army  has  obviously 
improved,  as  it  should  have  done ;  although  we  fail 
to  see  what  right  Colonel  Repington  has  for  saying 
that,  before  Lord  Haldane's  day,  we  could  not  have 
sent     three    regular     divisions    abroad  thoroughly 
(  quipped.    At  any  rate,  in  the  so-called  bad  old  ante- 
bellum days,  three  fully  equipped  regular  divisions  of 
the  old  strength  sailed  for  South   Africa    under  Sir 
Redvcrs   Buller ;  and,  w  ithin  a  comparatively  short 
Space  of  time,  five  more  left  these  shores  in  the  same 
condition.  Then  came  the  great  reorganisation  scheme 
brought  out  tinder  Lord  Midlcton's  auspices,  which,  by 
being  given  the  unfortunate  name  of  Armv  Corps,  at 
once  became  unpopular.    All  it  aimed  at,  however,  was 
a  redistribution  and  grouping  of  military  units  under 
modern  conditions;  and  although  many  points  have 
Since  been  altered  in  detail,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
present  "command"  system  is  simply  Carrying  out 
and  extending  the  prim  iples  of  that  si  heme. 

As  regards  armament,  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to 
say,  as  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  does,  that,  if 
tin  present  weapons  are  inferior  to  those  of  other 
nations,  "  some  members  ol  the  I'nionist  parly  deserve 
to  be  hanged  ".  Thev  were  adopted,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, at  the  1  lose  of  the  South  African  War; 
and,  if  the  best  obtainable  then,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  some   nine  years,  they  should 

still  hold  pride  of  place.  *ire,it  credit  is  taken  for  the 

present  liability  of  the  special  reserve  to  serve  abro.nl, 
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and  lor  a  new  method  of  reinforcing  by  this  means  the 
regular  army  in  the  field.  The  first  point  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because,  although  formerly  the 
militia  could  not  be  sent  abroad  against  its  will,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  all  the  great  modern  crises  in  our 
history  as  many  militiamen  as  were  wanted  for  this 
purpose  volunteered.  As  regards  their  present  ability 
to  reinforce  the  line,  it  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  true 
the  special  reserve  now  only  exists,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  fourth  battalions,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
forcing the  line,  but  it  is  also  true  that  very  few  of 
these  battalions  will  now  be  available  for  garrison  and 
lines  of  communication,  in  order  to  free  regular  batta- 
lions for  field  work,  as  compared  with  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  and  South  African  Wars.  Of  course,  Colonel 
Repington  echoes  his  patron's  eulogies  of  the  Terri- 
torial Force.  They  will  form  a  second  army  of  real 
value,  &'c.,  &c.  Their  new  organisation,  the  regular 
divisional  and  brigade  commanders,  guns,  transport, 
and  improved  equipment,  are  an  improvement)  no 
doubt.  Hut  the  men  remain  mere  untrained  recruits, 
and  their  officers  are  yet  to  seek  ;  and,  good  or  bad, 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
independent  experts  from  Lord  Roberts  downwards, 
they  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  their  only  excuse  for 
existence,  the  power  of  repelling  effectually  an  invader. 


THE  CITY. 

JUDGING  by  the  present  quietude  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  it  would  appear  that  too  much  energy 
was  expended  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  and  that  a 
period  of  recuperation  is  now  necessary.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  public  has  not  followed  the  profes- 
sional lead  given  in  some  of  the  speculative  departments, 
and  consequently  business  has  fallen  flat.  Were  it  not 
for  a  fair  supply  of  investment  orders  the  large  majority 
of  brokers  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  only  impor- 
tant event  of  the  week  was  the  reduction  of  the  Bank 
rate  from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  although  this  was  not 
generally  expected  it  had  very  little  effect  on  quota- 
tions. True,  Consols  have  been  very  firm,  but  this  was 
mainly  due  to  Sinking  Fund  purchases,  which  naturally 
caused  a  recovery  after  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  pointless  references  to  the  premier  security. 
The  idea  of  inviting  bankers  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to 
listen  to  the  Chancellor's  views  on  the  causes  of  the 
depreciation  in  Consols  was  farcical.  The  City  was 
hoping  for  some  indication  of  the  Government's  plans 
for  resuscitating  the  value  of  Consols,  but  it  finds  that 
the  Chancellor  has  only  just  arrived  at  the  mental  stage 
of  willingness  to  consider  suggestions,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  every  banking  authority  has  already  discussed  the 
condition  of  national  credit  in  all  its  bearings.  No 
wonder  markets  are  dull  ! 

The  Home  Railway  department  has  gradually  lost  its 
attractions.  Buying,  stimulated  by  the  earlier  dividend 
announcements,  has  gradually  slackened  off,  and  the 
disappointing  declarations  by  the  Great  Western  and 
\orth-Wcstern  companies  left  the  market  bare  of  any 
encouraging  feature.  As  regards  the  conference  of 
coal  miners  and  owners  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  anything  definite  would  be  accomplished  this  week. 
Railway  prior  charges  have  been  in  demand  for  invest- 
ment, but  other  stocks  in  this  section  have  declined  under 
selling  orders. 

In  Colonial  lines  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  excel- 
lent traffic  returns  of  the  Canadian  companies.  Owing 
to  the  dulness  of  the  American  market,  and  to  liquida- 
tion from  Berlin,  quotations  have  not  responded  to  this 
favourable  factor.  Wall  Street  has  had  one  or  two 
cheerful  days,  with  very  little  actual  business  in  pro- 
gress, the  fear  of  legislative  interference  for  political 
purposes  in  view  of  the  Presidential  election  having  a 
depressing  influence.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  New  York  bond  market  has  been  fairlv  active, 
which  indicates  where  American  investment  monev  is 
going. 

As  for  the  Foreign  Railway  market,  Mexican  issues 
have  Suffered  from  apprehensions  regarding  the  poli- 
tical unrest.     In  this  connexion  it  is  virtually  impos- 


sible to  obtain  any  trustworthy  news,  and  as  there  was 
a  considerable  bull  account  in  Mexican  North-Western 
and  National  of  Mexico  issues,  a  sharp  decline  was  the 
natural  accompaniment  to  the  indefinite  but  none  the 
less  disturbing  rumours.  In  Argentine  stocks  the  tone 
has  been  good,  as  the  lines  are  now  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  strike,  while  Entre  Rios  and  Argen- 
tine North-Eastern  stocks  were  particularly  strong  on 
the  reiteration  of  amalgamation  rumours,  which,  be 
it  admitted,  are  not  generally  credited.  Brazil  Rail- 
wav  Preferred  and  Common  stocks  have  benefited  from 
the  granting  of  an  official  quotation  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee. 

Rubber  shares  have  been  quiet,  but  the  trade  out- 
look lor  the  commodity  remains  very  satisfactory.. 
Prices  so  far  this  year  average  in  excess  of  191 1  in 
spite  of  heavier  offerings  of  rubber,  and  the  extent  to 
which  forward  buying  has  developed  is  a  favourable 
sign.  It  is  estimated  that  the  orders  booked  in 
January  totalled  3000  tons,  which,  with  the  1450  tons, 
sold  at  auctions,  amounts  to  4450  tons,  or  about  25  pet- 
cent,  of  the  estimated  output  of  the  Middle  East  for 
1912. 

Among  Mining  shares  some  inquiry  for  Tin  descrip- 
tions has  been  observed,  but  otherwise  the  public  has- 
shown  very  little  interest.  Oil  shares  have  benefited 
from  the  unmistakable  signs  that  a  truce  has  been 
called  in  the  trade  war.  Petroleum  prices  are  now 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  Standard  Oil  Come 
pany  issued  its  ultimatum,  and  although  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  slackened  supply  caused  by  insufficient  ocean 
transport  facilities,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Shell  Company  is  benefiting  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  market.  The  Anglo-Maikop  group  of  shares 
has  been  in  good  demand  on  the  improving  outlook 
under  Mr.  Tweedy's  energetic  management. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  section  Marconi  shares  have 
fluctuated  sharply,  although  speculation  in  them  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Trust  securities  continue  to 
demand  the  attention  of  investors,  and  some  inquiry, 
for  brewerv  securities  has  set  in. 


"  ITALIE,  NOBLE  PATRIE  ",  AND  NOW. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

[J  ERE  we  are  then,  Italy  and  ourselves,  defending 
*■  ■*  our  claims  before  the  Hague  Tribunal  like  two 
market  women  before  the  commissaire.  It  all  seems  so 
strange.  The  Hague  Tribunal  is  a  very  high  court, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  rather  a  new  affair  for  such  old 
people  as  we  are,  and  if  M.  Poincare  had  not  been  so 
outspoken  and  definite  in  the  Chamber  we  should  feel 
quite  uncomfortable.  We  should  not  mind  going  to 
law  with  Russia,  for  instance,  or  the  Republic  of  San 
Marin-),  but  with  Italy  it  does  seem  strange.  Where 
is  now  the  poor  dear  old  Italy  of  my  boyish  recollec- 
tions? How  far  away  !  We  had  no  idea  of  this 
certainly.  Long  after  the  war  of  1870  the  little  raga- 
muffins in  the  streets  still  sang  snatches  from  the  ditty 
of  1859,  "  Italic,  noble  patrie  ".  Italy  was  just  that: 
a  noble  country  fighting  for  her  independence  and 
everybody  wishing  her  well.  Silvio  Pcllico  was  one  of 
our  favourite  authors  at  school ;  he  made  us  long  to 
be  prisoners  and  to  sec  Venice,  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  poet,  too  sweet  and  meek  to  leave  upon  us  any 
impression  of  immediate  energy ;  we  regarded  the 
Italians  as  delightful  people  who  could  not  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Some  of  us  had  fathers  who  had 
been  at  Magenta,  and  the  idea  was  mixed  up  in  our 
minds  with  that  of  Marignan  and  the  chivalrous 
expeditions  we  read  of  in  our  school-books,  with  the 
curious  result  that  in  our  subconsciousness  we  thought 
of  Italy  like  the  poets  who  have  spoken  of  her  beauty 
as  a  prey  for  the  strong.  We  knew  the  history  of 
Pius  IX.,  of  course,  and  Charette  was  one  of  our 
heroes,  we  still  sang  hymns  in  church  in  which 
Rome  was  coupled  with  France  as  beset  with  bar- 
barians, and  w  e  heard  preachers  describe  the  Pope  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we 
saw  priests  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome,  and- 
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what  they  said  did  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Piedmontese  were  so 
negligible  in  the  City  compared  with  the  sovereign 
attraction  of  the  Pope  that  their  existence  was  not  even 
mentioned.  Some  cruel,  dastardly  action  had  been 
committed  in  Rome  while  France  was  busy  elsewhere, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  dark  historical  deeds  which  add 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  place  and  leave  nothing  tangible 
beyond  that.  Oh  !  who  will  give  us  back  the  enchant- 
ment which  the  one  syllable  of  the  name  of  Rome  pro- 
duced upon  us  in  those  days?  a  thousand  times  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  town  itself  when  we  dis- 
covered it  at  last,  one  grey  April  morning  :  that  mighty 
syllable  collected  about  itself  the  dreams  and  longing 
of  many  generations  with  the  elusiveness  of  fabled 
imaginations  :  it  did  not  conjure  up  a  vision,  but  a 
haunting  music. 

So  Italy  was  poor  and  beautiful,  sacred  because  she 
was  the  home  of  the  Pope,  and  cursed  because  some 
lower  elements  in  her  had  rebelled  against  him.  All 
that  we  heard  and  saw  corroborated  the  idea  ;  we  knew 
that  Italy  could  not  feed  her  children,  and  we  read 
with  emotion  the  words  of  farewell  with  which  her 
emigrants  were  shipped  off  to  richer  lands  ;  twice  a  year 
bagpipe  players  came  .round  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
soon  after  the  Roumanian  bear-leaders  and  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Algerian  .camel-drivers  ;  they  were  called 
les  Piemontais,  and  looked  frighteningly  poor  and  out- 
landish ;  Piedmontese  also  were  the  navvies  who  worked 
on  the  railroad  camping  by  themselves  in  the  forest 
and  a  perpetual  riddle  for  our  stay-at-home  people. 
Of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  which  gradually  made 
the  Italia  una,  of  the  beginning  prosperity  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Northern  provinces  we  naturally  knew  nothing. 
When  the  papers  began  to  speak  of  the  union  of  the 
Latin  races,  ninety-nine  Frenchmen  in  a  hundred 
remembered  Garibaldi,  stared,  yawned,  and  did  not 
even  shrug  their  shoulders.  The  dream  belonged 
exclusively  to  a  charmed  circle  like  that  described  in 
so  vivid  a  manner  in  Madame  Juliette  Adam's  memoirs. 

We  began  to  awaken  to  the  Italian  transformation 
when  Crispi — in  the  time-honoured  phrase — entered 
the-  Kuropean  concert.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
joking  about  the  would-be  Bismarck  and  the  frog  trying 
to  look  as  big  as  the  ox  ;  there  were  caricatures  repre- 
senting a  dwarfish  Italian  soldier  stretching  his  little 
legs  to  keep  pace  with  a  colossal  German  trooper ; 
but  a  fact  is  a  fact  even  if  it  is  a  ludicrous  one,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Abyssinian  unpleasantness  inimical  Italy 
henceforward  occupied  a  great  deal  more  space  than 
when  she  was  only  beautiful  and  beloved. 

After  that  Italy  became  rich,  and  that  was  an  even 
greater  wonderment.  Pilgrims  came  back  with  the 
news  that  foreigners  of  all  kinds  lavished  their  monev 
on  new  Rome,  that  the  town  was  spoilt  but  looked 
'  lean  and  comfortable;  everybody  seemed  to  be  better 
off,  and  you  even  met  natives  in  the  hotels.  Travellers 
who  had  seen  the  Italian  Riviera  reported  that  it  was 
bl  ack  with  smoke,  and  Genoa  recalled  Lyons  quite  as 
muc  h  as  Marseilles.  Late  r  01,  the  Turin  motor-cars 
c  reated  e  ven  a  deeper  impression.  Then  we  made  (lie- 
discovery  that  if  the-  Italians  had  lost  their  artistic- 
genius,  they  had  preserved  their  admirable  <  unning  at 
politics.  While  we-  had  been  waging  stupid  war 
against  the-  Pope,  professedly  to  please-  them,  while-  we 
had  deepened  our  divisions  on  this  sore  st  of  all  points, 

religion,  while-  we  had  lost  the-  Catholic  protectorate 

and  ne  ver  re-steel  s,,tislie-e|  until  ue-  had  broken  all  the 
bridges  between  Rome-  and  ourselves,  the  cursed 
Piedmontese  e,f  \ ore ,  the-  excommunicate  ,poliators  ol 
the  Pope,  had  quietly  buttered  all  their  anti-religious 

bacilli  (or  the-.r  Catholic    phage  vies,  as   the  scientific 

physician  says  in  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma";  and 
the  results  were  wonderful.  Italy,  though  still  faith- 
lul  to  her  fancy  anti-cleric  alism  and  ,  leverlv  laving  out 
sc  arle  t  cardinal's  rob,-s  for  othe  r  people's  bulls,'  was  on 
rare  good  terms  with  her  own  Mishops  .„.,!  priests 
Her  monks,  whom  One  had  bee,,  so  sorrv  to  s,«-  die  out 


one-  by  one  in  out-of-thc-w; 


iv  monasteries,  we  re-  prov  ing 
useful  e-.tizens  m  most  towrjs,  and  nobodv  obje.teel  to 


the 


any  more.     The  Cjuecu-Mothrr  was 


excep- 


tionally religious  woman,  and  Roman  prelates  who 
ought  never  to  have  mentioned  the  King's  name  told 
you  with  unction  that  the  monarch  dismissed  his 
secretaries  every  Sunday  when  the  bell  rang  for  mass 
at  the  Quirinal.  W  hy  !  Italy  was  a  model  of  wise 
religious  management,  as  she  was  of  diplomatic, 
financial,  and  even  naval  and  military  wisdom.  While 
we  imagined  division  and  poverty  the  peninsula  had 
become  one,  rich  and  powerful. 

I  have  seen  French  Radicals — the  stupidest  under 
the  heavens — very  much  put  out  at  this  state  of  affairs, 
then  full  of  admiration,  and  finally  longing  to  follow. 
It  is  well  certainly  to  study  one's  neighbours'  good 
points  and  imitate  them,  but  after  our  long  period  of 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  outside  our  own 
frontiers,  we  have  passed  through  a  phase  of  fluttered 
curiosity  which  was  even  more  dangerous.  National 
logic  set  to  w  ork  and  persuaded  us,  as  it  had  done  too 
many  times  in  the  past,  that  the  secret  of  wisdom  and 
prosperity  lay  in  some  formula  which  it  had  been  foolish 
to  demand  from  deduction,  but  which  properly  con- 
ducted inquiries  were  sure  to  elicit.  After  Anglo- 
Saxon  imitation  advocated  by  that  delightful  Utopian, 
the  late  M.  Demolins,  we  were  advised  to  try  Latin 
imitation,  and  the  theory  of  races  was  brought  to  bear 
to  persuade  us.  Latin  imitation  by  all  means  ;  the 
Romans  are  pretty  good  models,  and  if  the  modern 
Italians  are  sensible  let  us  be  sensible  as  well.  But 
do  not  let  us  have  any  of  Signor  Ferrero's  prettv 
theories  or  of  M.  Paul  Adam's  grandiloquent  utterances 
about  the  Latin  family  tie.  All  this  political  senti- 
mentalism  is  misleading.  Does  anybody  ever  hint  that 
there  should  be  close  union  between  Germany  and 
England  because  the  English  and  Germans  use  about 
the  same  sounds  to  say  father  and  mother?  The 
French  will  always  like  and  appreciate  the  Italians 
individually — they  arc  delightful — but  if  the  Latin 
tastes  are  akin  in  the  Latin  nations,  the  Latin  interests 
are  various  and  conflicting,  and  it  is  folly  to  forget  it. 
The  Italian  officers  who  overhaul  French  ships  for 
aeroplanes  and  Turks  are  more  sensible  than  the  French 
who  only  recently  wanted  to  fall  on  every  Italian's 
neck  because  he  spoke  a  Latin  language. 

Where  we  draw  the  line  is  when  we  see  our  hardly 
fledged  cousins  try  to  look  unduly  big  and  forget 
themselves  in  their  enthusiasm  over  what  I  heard  one 
of  them  call  their  heroic  phase.  Everybody  is  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  they  arc  no  longer  pcor  and 
poetical,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  practical 
and  prosperous,  but  they  ought  not  to  remind  one  of 
the  famous  command — faccia  fcroce — in  the  Neapolitan 
army.  Black  moustaches  and  a  fierce  expression  are 
useless  when  one  is  strong\ 


"  THE  PIGEON." 


By  John  PaLMER. 

T^HE  first  two  Acts  of  Mr.  ( ialsworlhy \s  new  play 
are  upon  a  different  level  from  anything  he  has 
so  far  written  lor  the-  theatre.  It  is  the-  more-  unfor- 
tunate that  he-  has  almost  spoiled  his  title-  to  be  recon- 
sidered as  a.  dramatic  writer  by  adding  to  these  Acts 
a  third  which  is  not  only  unneeessarv  to  the-  play,  but 
written  in  an  unrelated  key.    In  the-  first  two  Acts  of 

"The  Pigeon "  Mr.  Galsworthy  aspires  to  the-  level 

of  Gorki.  In  the  third  Ac  t  he  falls  abruptly  to  the 
level  of  himself  in  "  Justice  ". 

The-  best  way,  perhaps,  of  pointing  this  criticism  is 

briefly  to  define  the  charac  te  r  ol  Gorki's  achievement 

in  his  masterpiece-  "  The-  Lower  Depths".  In  that 
play  Gorki  |4 :i \  e-  US  a  complete  imaginative  impression 
of  a  certain  phase-  ol  lite.  We  were  never  for  a 
moment  conscious  of  the-  moralist,  or  preacher,  e>r 
humanitarian;  onl\   ol   the-  port   sharing   with  us  his 

vision.    Always  we  were-  conscious  of  what  1  will  call 

a  passionate-  impersonality.      The-  passion   with  which 

Gorki  wrote  was  imaginative  passion,  a  result  of  tin 

intensity  with  which  he  saw  each  burning  line-  of  the 
picture  be  intended  us  to  see.  It  was  never  passion 
of  tin-  man  with  a  theory    optimist,  pessimist,  <  "ii- 
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servativc,  or  revolutionary.  To  put  it  a  little  differ- 
ently, Gorki  was  never  for  one  moment  of  his  play 
rhetorical.  Poetic  or  dramatic  art  is  not  persuasion, 
though  many  very  brilliant  modern  plays  have  been 
written  on  that  assumption.  You  may  prove  syllo- 
jfistically  to  the  Philistine  in  the  theatre,  as  you  may 
prove  it  from  a  pulpit  or  platform,  that  society  is 
Wrongly  constructed,  that  animal  food  is  depraving, 
or  that  democracy  is  magnificent.  You  may,  in  fact, 
bully  a  Philistine  into  grasping  a  new  idea,  or  persuade 
him  to  accept  an  unusual  point  of  view.  It  is  very 
difficult,  no  doubt ;  but  it  can  be  done  if  you  are  per- 
tinacious enough  and  quite  sure  that  you  are  right. 
But  a  poet  or  dramatist  cannot  argue  anybody  into 
sharing  with  him  things  of  the  imagination.  Either 
you  see  with  him  the  thing  he  sees,  or  you  must  be 
content  to  miss  it.  Gorki  does  not  suddenly  intrude 
into  his  play  to  explain  to  you  his  creatures,  or  to 
comment  on  the  things  they  do.  He  knows  that,  if 
you  do  not  receive  them  intuitively,  no  persuasion  or 
explanation  of  his  can  heal  the  blindness  of  your 
vision  to  the  thing  he  has  attempted. 

Now  Mr.  Galsworthy,  in  the  first  two  Acts  of  his 
new  play,  has  appealed  to  us,  as  Gorki  did,  intuitively. 
He  has  put  before  us  a  picture ;  and  he  has  resisted 
the  impulse  of  the  smaller  dramatist  to  stand  before 
it  with  a  pointer,  lecturing  his  audience  upon  its 
merits,  explaining  what  he  has  done,  giving  us  very 
definitely  to  understand  exactly  what  Mr.  Galsworthy 
means  by  it  according  to  his  own  personal  standards. 
When  the  curtain  descends  upon  the  second  Act  of 
his  play  our  impression  is  imaginatively  complete. 
He  has  drawn,  as  truthfully  as  his  vision  would 
permit,  his  three  typical  figures  of  the  wastrel;  and 
thrown  them  skilfully  into  relief  against  the  three 
typical  ineffectuals  who  cheerfully  set  out  to  cure  the 
wastrel  of  himself.  For  a  moment  we  have  had  a 
clear  imaginative  perception  of  that  irony  of  things 
which  for  Fcrrand,  the  philosopher,  makes  life  worthy 
to  be  borne.  Had  the  play  ended  there,  we  should 
have  departed  from  the  theatre  with  a  conviction  that 
Mr.  Galsworthy  had  left  himself  immeasurably  behind. 
But  the  fatal  third  Act  was  yet  to  come.  Even  before 
the  curtain  rose  I  wondered  painfully  how  the  play 
could  possibly  be  more  complete  than  it  was  already  ; 
but  what  I  had  seen  was  so  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing Mr.  Galsworthy  had  as  yet  attempted  that  I  was 
not  too  greatly  alarmed.  I  imagined  that  at  worst  the 
third  Act  might  mar  the  play  from  over-elaboration. 
It  was  conceivable  that,  though  the  author  had  left 
his  previous  work  behind,  he  still  distrusted  in  him- 
self the  power  of  suggestion,  and  would  still  tend 
rather  unnecessarily  to  underline  his  intentions.  But 
alas  ! — this  terrible  third  Act  not  only  marred  the 
suggestion  of  its  predecessors — it  annulled  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  apparent  turning  of  Mr.  Galsworthy 
to  higher  things  was  after  all  little  more  than  a 
technical  change.  The  author  had  reserved  his 
explanations  for  the  end.  In  the  first  two  Acts  he 
gave  us  the  picture  ;  in  the  third  Act  he  stood  before 
it  with  the  pointer.  Very  soon  we  were  listening  to 
Mr.  Galsworthy — occasionally  disguised  as  a  French 
vagabond,  but  always  vaguely  perceptible  as  the 
master  of  his  creatures — directing  our  sympathies 
this  way  and  that,  explaining,  elucidating,  shamelessly 
sending  the  hat  round  for  our  tears.  Each  of  his 
figures  in  turn  came  tumbling  down  from  aesthetic 
heights,  because  their  author  required  them  as  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions  in  a  reasoned  exposition. 

Suppose  Mr.  Galsworthy  had  stopped  short  at  the 
end  of  his  second  Act,  would  he,  in  that  case,  have 
written  a  really  great  play?  He  would  have  done  so 
very  nearly,  and  have  given  a  sure  promise  that  he 
■vould  do  so  before  very  long.  But  there  is  at  present 
a  certain  stiffness  about  the  dramatic  personages  of 
this  author.  They  have  not  yet  the  air  of  having 
leaped  into  a  life  of  their  own.  They  are  the  statue 
warming  into  life,  but  having  still  something  of  a 
marble  look.  They  are  too  neatly  finished,  suggestive 
a  little  of  the  workshop.     Mr.   Galsworthy  is  still 


almost  the  neophyte  in  the  uses  of  imagination.  It  is 
too  early  to  say  whether  the  necessary  vitality  is  to 
seek,  or  whether  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
aroused.  You  cannot  imagine  one  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's characters  taking  the  bit  and  bolting  from 
his  author.  They  say  and  do  only  what  their  author 
permits,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  curious  wooden 
primness  in  the  things  they  say,  and  a  suggested 
mechanism  in  the  things  they  do.  This  applies  less 
to  characters  in  "  The  Pigeon  "  than  to  characters  in 
any  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  former  plays.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  its  third  Act,  "  The  Pigeon  "  is  a  play  to 
rouse  in  us  hopes  unexpected  of  the  author  of 
"  Justice  ".  Probably  with  his  next  play  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy will  begin  a  career  as  dramatist. 

By  way  of  postscript  let  me  add  that  I  have  no 
critical  quarrel  with  the  naturalistic  method  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy.  I  have  so  often  in  this  Review  inveighed 
against  naturalism  as  practised  in  certain  theatres 
that  it  is  quite  probable  my  failure  to  perceive  master- 
pieces in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  former  plays  will  be  put 
down  by  some  to  a  mere  hatred  of  the  naturalistic 
school.  I  should  not  care  to  be  thought  so  foolish. 
Naturalism  as  a  dramatic  method  is  no  more  objec- 
tionable than  commas  or  semicolons.  It  only  leads 
to  absurdity  where  it  is  not  perceived  as  a  technical 
method,  but  regarded  as  an  end.  To  say  of  a  play 
that  it  is  true  artistically  merely  because  it  has  been 
well  written  according  to  the  naturalistic  method  is  just 
as  absurd,  and  no  more,  as  to  say  that  the  dialogue 
is  "  natural  "  because  it  contains  commas  and  semi- 
colons. "Justice  "  is  not  bad  art  because  it  is  "  true 
to  life  ",  but  because  it  is  untrue  to  art.  The  externals 
are  true,  because  Mr.  Galsworthy's  method  is  natural- 
istic ;  and  he  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  discard 
this  method  for  another.  "Justice"  is  artistically 
valueless  because — but  this  should  be  the  beginning  of 
another  article. 

CONCERNING  EXPERTISE. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

"\X  rERE  certain  of  the  Old  Masters  to  return  to  earth 
*  *  the  men  they  went  away,  would  they  be  more 
enraged  by  the  ordinary  public  that  gushes  over  their 
pictures  that  they  did  not  paint,  or  disheartened  by  the 
experts  who  devotedly  wrangle  over  folds  of  draperies 
and  lobes  of  ears?  Supposing  Giorgione  or  Bellini 
visited  the  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Arts  Club, 
a  room  just  now  ideal  for  close  study  of  Venetian 
painting,  save  in  the  solemn  hour  when  many  come  to 
tea  and  stay  to  talk.  And  supposing  they  went  on  to 
read  up  all  the  experts'  theories  bearing  on  the  questions 
of  authorship.  At  the  Club  they  would  hear  people 
praising  them  for  things  they  perfectly  remembered 
some  other  fellow  doing,  and  in  the  Reading  Room  at 
the  Museum  they  might  even  find  themselves  landed 
in  Mr.  Berenson's  "  Lorenzo  Lotto  ".  They  would 
also  lose  their  way  among  "  Pseudo  Basaitis  "  and 
"  Masters  of  the  Beaumont  Adoration  ",  and  wander 
out  into  Great  Russell  Street  amazed  and  saddened. 
For  they  would  feel  that  all  they  had  striven  to  express 
with  patient  fervour  and  passionate  enthusiasm 
counted  but  little  now  compared  with  subtle  differentia- 
tion of  detail  in  the  work  of  men  they  knew  well  as 
imitators  and  second-rank  derivatives. 

Nor  could  we,  who  are  not  entangled  in  this  detective 
business  of  tracking  minor  men  all  over  Europe,  on 
thin  clues  suggested  by  ears  and  draperies,  honestly 
sniff  at  their  conclusion.  For,  are  the  identities 
of  painters  whom  the  sharpest  critics  in  America 
and  Europe  have  failed  after  all  these  years  satisfac- 
torily to  distinguish,  so  tremendously  important? 
Obviouslv  their  contributions  to  Art  are  so  unoriginal 
that  they  can  have  had  no  special  message  to  deliver. 
W  herefore  to  analyse  their  minute  details  and  differ- 
ences seems  an  expensive  waste  of  powers  of  memory 
and  deduction  that  were  more  useful  in  the  finger- 
print department  at  Scotland  Yard. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  consider  the  truer 
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function  of  expertise,  and  to  recognise  that,  funda- 
mentally, these  experts  are  inspired  by  chivalry  to  an 
ideal.  They  would  clear  their  heroes'  reputations  of 
any  unworthy  suspicions,  for  their  real  exploits  to  be 
clearly  seen,  and  their  revelations  apprehended. 
This  is  a  noble  emprise,  for  what  good  should 
we  get  from  Rubens  if  the  poor  vulgar  "  Tribute 
Monev  "  (No.  140  in  the  Old  Masters  show  at 
Burlington  House)  were  accepted  as  his  work? 
What  could  Van  Dyck  reveal  to  us  if  we  took  the 
"  Kenelm  Digby  with  a  Sunflower  ",  in  the  same  show, 
to  be  an  example  of  his  technique?  Or  again,  if  the 
"  Spanish  Noble  "  in  the  same  room  were  by  Velazquez 
what  faith  could  we  put  in  him  as  a  profound  revealer 
of  humanity?  Recognising  that  such  things  are 
unworthy,  we  seek  to  discern  the  Masters'  inner 
qualities.  Moreover,  expertise  can  act  in  quite 
unexpected  ways  that  are  as  helpful.  For  instance, 
few  but  the  experienced  would  at  first  suspect  that 
Rembrandt,  the  supreme  master,  was  responsible  for 
Mr.  Boughton  Knight's  "  Holy  Family  "  (Xo.  50, 
Burlington  House).  Our  first  impulse  is  to  repudiate 
the  treasonable  suspicion  that  he  should  have  painted 
this  weak  unpleasant  piece.  But  true  knowledge  of 
Rembrandt  explains  that  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
his  early  work.  The  use  of  studio  accessories,  such  as 
the  gourd  placed  picturesquely  in  the  foreground,  the 
hanging  girth,  the  impossibly  enormous  basket,  sus- 
pended like  a  barge  above  the  little  figures,  or  the  Bible 
that  S.  Joseph  conventionally  reads  ;  the  theatricality 
of  light  and  shade,  the  utter  lack  of  life  and  purpose  in 
the  heads,  these  things,  all  so  unthinkable  if  we  regard 
the  Rembrandt  who  etched  the  plates  of  about  1644,  are 
all  in  keeping  with  the  rather  slow  persevering  student 
of  the  early  'thirties.  Only  the  poor  drawing  of  S. 
Joseph's  head  and  hand  suggest  an  earlier  date.  Surely 
it  must  be  encouraging  for  those  who  might  consider 
the  heights  Rembrandt  reached  too  inaccessible  to 
recognise  how  terrestrial  were  his  beginnings.* 

At  the  moment  expertise  is  exercised  about  the 
National  Gallery  "  S.  Peter  Martyr  "  (attributed  to 
Bellini):  the  version  of  this  picture  at  the  Burlington 
Arts  Club;  the  Beaumont  "  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds "  (ascribed  to  Giorgione),  and  sundry  pieces, 
also  in  Sa\  ile  Row,  grouped  round  Giambellino.  Here 
we  enter  a  very  maze  of  contradictious  theories,  whose 
every  turning  shows  a  cul-de-sac.  The  point  in  doubt 
concerning  the  "  S.  Peter  Martyr  "  is  no  longer  the 
relation  the  Burlington  Club  version  (hereinafter  called 
the  pasticcio)  bears  to  the  National  Gallery  picture.  A 
brief  close  comparison  proves  the  originality  of  the 
latter,  and  the  inferiority  and  derivativeness  of  the 
former.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  National  Gallery 
picture  has  many  pentimentc.  Originally,  for  instance, 
the  cloak  falling  behind  the  soldier  who  pursues 
S.  Peter's  comrade  reached  to  the  calf  of  his  left  leg ; 
the  fingers  of  the  fleeing  friar's  hand  were  differently 
placed,  as  was  the  leg  of  S.  Peter's  assassin.  In  the 
pasticrio,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  'orrections  were 
made,  because  the  painter  merely  had  to  copy.  The 
real  question  is  who  painted  the  National  Gallery 
original  ;  for  the  author  of  the  pasticcio  I  suggest  the1 
painter  of  the  right-hand  figure  in  the  Dublin  (iallery 
double  portrait,  at  the  Burlington  Club,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Bellini. 

The  experts  differ  seriously  as  to  the  "  National  " 
S.  Peter  :  Sir  Claude  Phillips  suggesting  Basaiti,  Mr. 
Berenson   Rocco  Mareoni.     Relevant   to  the  question 

of  Bellini's  authorship  is  the  large  "  St  'Francis", 

at  the  Academy.    This'  the  Anonimo  records  hadng 

seen,  "begun  by  Giovanni  Bellini".    The  landscape, 

with  its  metallic  quality,  presumably  was  added  by 
an  assistant.  The  drawing  of  tree  form  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  sky  and  rocks  in  this  pi-  hire 
closely  correspond  with  the  lands-  ape  in  the  Burlington 
Club  "  S.  Jerome"  (No.  75).  But  how  different  the 
SgUres  !       Bellini's  burning  with  deep  ecstasy,  tense 


*  Apropos  of  this  I  would  cill  attention  to  "  Notes  on  the  Art 
of  Kemhrandt  ",  by  C.  J.  Holmes  ('  hatto  and  Windus.  1911. 
7».  Gd.j. 


with  purified  spirit,  suggests  a  remoteness  and  wildness 
the  landscape  does  not  carry  out.  The  "  S.  Jerome  " 
(by  Basaiti  they  say)  is  a  stock  figure,  out  of  the 
factory  Cimra's  S.  Jerome  (No.  41,  Burlington  Club) 
and  innumerable  repetitions  came  from.  Whereas 
S.  Francis  is  painted  freely,  "  hatched  ",  as  it  were, 
with  a  small  pointed  sable,  the  S.  Jerome  is  smudged 
and  softened  into  a  blurred  and  soapy  texture.  But 
the  landscapes  are  closely  connected. 

The  prototype  of  this  landscape  is  Bellini's  own,  in 
his  Altarpiece  in  S.  Pietro  Martire  (of  1488),  at 
Murano,  and  in  the  earlier  Naples  "  Transfiguration  ". 
In  the  latter  the  detail  of  trees  and  plants  is  economical, 
not  childishly  piled  up  and  added  on,  as  in  the  "  S. 
Francis  "  ;  and  exquisitely  delicate  in  form,  as  if  Bellini 
had  practised  in  miniature.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
if  we  study  the  Royal  Academy  Mantegna,  which 
shows  the  same  minuteness  with  more  of  an  almost 
Netherlandish  feeling.  Even  in  the  "S.  Francis  " — 
for  instance,  the  tiny  pheasant-eyed  narcissus,  so 
sensitively  modelled  (a  similar  feature  ocours  in  the 
Naples  "  Transfiguration  ") — we  see  this  miniature-like 
perception.  Just  as  Bellini  developed  his  father's 
sense  for  landscape  his  juniors  elaborated  his  material, 
laying  themselves  out  to  add  detail  for  detail's  sake. 
But  if  Basaiti  painted  the  Burlington  Club  "  S. 
Jerome  ",  and  the  Academy  "  S.  Francis  "  landscape, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  he  painted  the  National  Gallery 
"  S.  Peter  Martyr  ",  for  unless  he  seriously  took  him- 
self in  hand  he  would  not  have  effected  such  a  change 
of  key  and  colour.  We  had,  therefore,  better  fall  back 
upon  a  Pseudo  Somebody  or  a  Rocco  Marconi  or 
Catena. 

Bellini's  troubles,  however,  are  nothing  to  Gior- 
gione's;  Lord  Allendale's  "  Beaumont  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  "  has  actually  christened  another 
master.  In  the  National  Gallery  we  have  a  little 
"  Adoration  ",  and  Mr.  Benson  has  a  little  "  Holy 
Family",  both  ascribed  to  Giorgione.  and  both  now 
given  by  eminent  opinion  to  the  painter  of  this 
"  Beaumont  "  piece  (in  the  Burlington  Club).  Another 
expert,  I  assume,  would  give  the  "  Beaumont 
Adoration  "  to  Catena,  to  whom  he  has  already 
presented  the  two  small  pictures  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Berenson  also  gave  Catena  Lord  Brownlow's- 
"  Nativity*",  and  judging  from  a  photograph,  the 
Beaumont  piece  closely  resembles  that.  This  latter  is 
a  charming  work,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  light  and 
wind  passing  through  the  landscape.  Vet  better  is  the 
landscape  feeling  in  the  National  (iallery  "  Golden 
Age  ",  with  its  suggestion  of  gleaming  sunlight  and 
pale  cloudshadow.  For  Giorgione,  the  shepherds  in 
the  Beaumont  picture  seem  to  me  too  particularised, 
too  much  portraits  in  every  sense.  In  the  National 
Gallery  "  Golden  Age  "  the  mysterious  figures  are 
more  fused  into  the  atmosphere  and  sentiment  of  the 
picture,  and  less  accomplished.  The  suggestion  that 
the  "  Master  bf  the  Beaumont  '  Adoration  '  "  painted 
also  the  National  (iallery  "  Adoration  seems  to  me 
hast\.  It  may  be  that  he  painted  Mr.  Benson's  little 
"  Holy  Family  ",  and  the  Ashridge  "  Nativity";  but 
another  painter  is  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  "  Golden 
Age  "  and  "  Adoration  ",  one  very  close  to  the 
painter  of  the  I'llizi  "  Moses  "  and  "  Solomon  "  who 
is  generally  Called  Giorgione.  At  present  expertise, 
admit  ting  only  these  two  pictures  painted  before  he 
was  twenty-seven,  cannot  bear  the  horrible  suspicion 
that  he  was  ever  inadequate.  Yet  Rembrandt  was,  ;is 
we  have  seen. 

At  the  Carfax  (iallery  Mr.  Klliott  Seabrook.  is 
showing  oils  and  wash  drawings  ol  lands-  ape.  I  he 
latter  are  dry  and  obviously  timid.  S  et  they  show  that 
the  painter  is  seriously  roncerned  with  acquiring  the 
technical  carpentry  of  picture-making.  At  present  his 
drawings  are  too  empty  and  too  m-.ntered  in  design 
and  laek  the  concentrating  impulse  of  definite  emotion. 

His  oils  seem  in  great  measure  to  snifer  from  preoccu- 
pation with  sepia,  showing  little  br  n->  itntim  t  fOf 
colour,    But  tins  Ire  iht  sarfj  pi "f  iMridscape' 

painter  who  is  working  in  an  adtniraMe  Wn_V.  He  has 
his  vision  and  private  enthusiasm,  and  both  are  n 
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bottom  individual.  Moreover,  he  has  chosen  to  work 
out  his  own  development  from  the  right  end,  setting 
himself  tasks  full  of  hard  drawing  and  fundamental 
Structure.  The  easier  ways  of  sensationalism  or 
ingenuity  have  not  seduced  him.  His  best  exhibit  is 
"  Head  of  Oxendnle  ",  which,  though  monotonous  in 
colour  and,  as  it  were,  too  evenly  delivered,  shows 
individual  perception  and  sympathy.  No.  10,  "Great 
Knott  ",  has  a  fuller  sense  of  design  and  character 
than  the  other  pieces  of  its  kind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  various  people,  from  Cozens  onward,  Mr. 
Seabrooke  has  looked  at. 


DICKENS. 
By  Filson  Voin'o. 

IT  is  not,  I  think,  generally  true  of  the  works  of 
Dickens,  as  it  is  of  so  many  other  great  books, 
that  the  day  on  which  we  discovered  them  stands  out 
conspicuously  in  our  memories.  They  are  so  much 
bound  up  with  the  childhood  and  youth  of  our  genera- 
tion that  most  of  us  can  hardly  remember  the  time 
when  we  did  not  know  them  ;  and  the  world  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  "  Coppcriield  ",  and  of  byways  in  the  City 
of  London,  dawned  upon  us  imperceptibly  like  other 
phenomena  of  our  awakening  life — like  the  world  of 
gardens  and  green  things,  of  the  sea,  of  railways,  of 
awakening  spring  blossoms,  and  winter  ice  and  snow. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  reading  Dickens  one 
thinks  less  of  the  author  than  of  the  characters  in  the 
stories;  it  is  a  world  and  not  a  library  with  which  we 
make  acquaintance ;  it  is  not  one  man's  view  or 
presentment  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves  that 
swim  into  our  ken.  A  world,  but  not  a  real  world 
such  as  that  which  surrounds  us ;  it  is  a  world  of 
make-believe  from  beginning  to  end,  and  nowhere  so 
fantastic  as  when  Dickens  is  hammering  away  hardest 
at  realism.  For  quite  a  long  time  in  my  childhood, 
as  it  seems  to  me  looking  back  on  it,  my  reading  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  the  works  of  Dickens  and 
bound  volumes  of  "  Punch  ",  and  the  same  must  be 
true  of  thousands  of  my  generation.  We  lived  and 
moved  in  a  world  of  imagination  largely  inhabited  by 
these  characters  created  by  Dickens.  Mr.  Murdstonc, 
for  example,  was  no  overdrawn  and  preposterous  piece 
of  melodrama,  he  was  a  very  real  terror  and  shadow 
upon  our  lives,  just  as  Tony  Weller,  an  equally  impos- 
sible creature,  was  one  of  our  closest  friends  and 
favourites — my  own  single  regret  about  him  being  that 
one  almost  always  met  him  off  duty  in  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  but  seldom  on  the  box-seat  of  his  coach, 
where  one  would  so  delightedly  have  journeyed  with 
him. 

A  curious  fact  about  this  world  of  Dickens  is  that, 
great  as  its  fascination  is  for  us,  it  is  not  a  world  that 
we  should  really  care  to  inhabit  ;  we  should  not  really 
be  at  home  with  many  of  its  inhabitants.  The  world 
of  Thackeray,  of  Meredith,  or  of  Thomas  Hardy  are 
worlds  in  which  we  should  like  to  live.  Theirs  are 
characters  that  we  should  not  only  like  to  meet  out  of 
curiosity,  but  with  whom  we  should  feel  more  or  less 
at  home ;  and  yet  the  world  of  Dickens,  which  has 
a  far  greater  hold  upon  us,  would  on  the  whole  be  a 
very  uncongenial  world.  In  theory  we  feel  that  we 
should  like  to  meet  the  Dingley  Dell  Christmas  party, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  afraid  we  should  feel  like 
fish  out  of  water.  We  should  endure  with  a  very  ill 
grace  the  long-winded  stories  of  the  fireside ;  Bob 
Sawyer  would  certainly  have  got  upon  our  nerves,  and 
especially  at  breakfast-time;  we  should  certainlv  have 
had  bad  headaches  if  we  had  imbibed  even  a  small 
proportion  of  our  share  of  the  drinks  so  freelv  cir- 
culated by  Mr.  War  die.  What  should  we  make  of 
Mr.  Micawber?  I  am  afraid  we  should  vote  him  a 
nuisance,  and  tell  him  that  we  had  no  time  to  attend 
to  him.  In  short,  almost  all  the  characters  of  Dickens 
are  characters  which  we  like  to  observe  in  their  relation 
to  other  people,  but  with  whom  we  do  not  greatly 
desire  to  have  direct  dealings  ourselves.     Perhaps  we 


arc  not  worthy  of  them,  and  lack  the  patience  and 
simplicity  of  heart  that  would  be  necessary  to  reveal 
them  at   their  best. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  consideration  which 
I  think  explains  both  the  defects  of  Dickens  as  an  artist 
and  his  universality  as  a  writer.  He  dealt  not  with 
subtleties  of  character,  but  with  broad  human  emotions. 
His  good  people  were  all  very  good,  and  his  bad  people 
were  all  unmitigatedly  bad — a  set  of  affairs  almost 
unknown  in  real  life.  In  short,  he  was  a  dramatist; 
his  figures  stood  for  something,  they  were  an  imper- 
sonation of  ideas  and  motives.  Carlyle,  with  his  usual 
astuteness,  recognised  it  at  quite  an  early  stage  of 
Dickens's  popularity.  "  I  had  to  go  yesterday  to 
Dickens's  reading  at  the  Hanover  Rooms  ",  he  writes, 
"  to  the  complete  upsetting  of  my  evening  habitudes 
and  spiritual  composure.  Dickens  docs  do  it  capitally, 
such  as  it  is;  acts  better  than  any  Macready  in  the 
world  ;  the  whole  tragic,  comic,  heroic,  theatre  visible, 
performing  under  one  hat  and  keeping  us  laughing — in 
a  sorry  way,  some  of  us  thought — the  whole  night. 
He  is  a  good  creature,  too,  and  makes  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  by  each  of  these  readings."  A  whole  theatre 
under  one  hat — that  is  really  the  true  description  of 
Dickens,  far  truer  than  the  remark  that  he  is  a  whole 
library  in  a  few  volumes.  It  is  a  delightful  travelling 
theatre,  which  can  be  fitted  up  almost  instantly  with  a 
variety  of  scenes — as  an  office  in  the  City  of  London, 
as  an  inn  at  Rochester,  as  the  ballroom  at  Dingley 
Dell,  as  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  so  on,  in  infinite 
variety.  Rut  it  is  a  theatre  always  furnished  with 
the  same  troupe  of  extremely  competent  knockabout 
actors,  who  take  different  parts  with  amazing  ability, 
but  who  stand  always  lor  one  or  other  of  the  few  simple 
protagonists  in  the  conventional  human  drama. 
Writing  about  Dickens  in  later  life,  Carlyle  expressed 
again  the  same  idea  :  "  Dickens's  essential  faculty  ", 
he  said,  "is  that  of  a  first-rate  actor;  had  he  been 
born  twenty  or  forty  years  sooner  we  should  most 
probably  have  had  a  second  or  greater  Charles 
Mathews,  Incledon,  or  the  like,  and  no  writing 
Dickens."  Fortunately  for  us  Dickens  lived  when  he 
did,  and  committed  his  wonderful  impersonations  to 
paper;  and  thus  gave  us  an  example  of  that  higher 
form  of  mimicry  which  is  part  of  the  composition  of 
every  really  clever  man.  In  its  lowest  phase  no  talent 
can  be  lower,  even  the  Papuans  and  monkeys  have  it ; 
but  in  its  highest,  where  it  gives  you  a  domicile  or 
abiding  place  in  the  spiritual  world  of  a  Shakespeare  or 
a  Goethe,  there  are  only  some  few  talents  that  are 
higher.  Dickens  had  it  in  its  highest  form,  and  it  more 
than  compensated  for  his  lack  of  finer  artistic  qualities. 
And  is  it  not  that  which  makes  our  attitude  to  his  art 
almost  identical  with  our  attitude  towards  the  theatre 
at  its  best?  We  are  not  onlookers  at  the  life  which  he 
presents,  we  are  partakers  in  it ;  we  forget  to  criticise, 
we  applaud  the  heroes  and  hiss  the  villains,  and  weep 
sentimental  tears  over  characters  and  situations  which, 
away  from  the  garish  footlights  of  the  stage  and  in 
the  cold  daylight  of  everyday  life,  would  leave  us 
untouched  and  unmoved. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who  will  have  it  that 
Dickens  was  simply  one  of  the  most  incomparable 
writers  and  delineators  of  character  who  ever  lived;  to 
such  a  view  criticism  can  have  nothing  to  say.  Dickens 
had  a  touch  of  that  universal  quality  which,  when  it 
was  allied  to  the  artistic  and  poetic  genius  of  a  Shake- 
speare, produced  a  creature  incomparable  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  splendid  and  powerful  humanity  of  Dickens 
is  a  tribute  to  the  force  that  the  touch  of  universality 
can  exert  even  when  it  is  not  .allied  to  poetic  or  artistic 
equipment.  But  a  delineator  of  human  character  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  w  ord  Dickens  was  not  ;  perhaps 
the  onlv  supreme  and  perfect  thing  that  he  did  in  this 
way  were  the  two  characters  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  and 
Mrs.  Micawber.  In  those  two  portraits,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  superfluous  stroke  of  the  brush,  almost 
the  whole  of  femininity  is  portrayed  once  and  for  all — 
not  the  whole  of  womanhood,  but  the  whole  of 
femininity.     Criticism,  I    think,  has  never  done  full 
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justice  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  is  over- 
shadowed by  her  more  amusing-  but  incomparably  less 

human  partner  

But  I  see  myself  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss;  I  simply 
must  not  generalise  about  Dickens,  or  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  hundreds  of  favourites  among  his 
characters  will  demand  my  life.  An  unfortunate  result 
of  the  spell  that  he  casts  upon  us  is  that  criticism  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  impiety.  Well,  let  us  leave  it 
at  that.  One  of  the  things  that  make  him  precious 
to  us  is  that  the  taste  and  liking  for  his  work  is  one 
that  we  can  share  with  almost  everybody.  A  cultivated 
taste,  in  literature  or  any  other  form  of  art,  tends  to 
isolate  us  more  and  more  from  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  the  mind  does  not  drop 
in  the  course  of  its  progress,  and  for  those  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  on  his  books  the  taste  for  Dickens 
is  one  of  these  things.  One  by  one  other  idols  of  our 
youth  depart,  but  he  remains ;  not  too  great,  like 
Shakespeare,  to  be  our  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
but  offering  us  always  a  homely  and  satisfying  enter- 
tainment wherever  the  travelling  theatre  may  be 
set  up. 


BIRDS  IN  LONDON. 
II. 

A  S  the  winter  hardens  little  bands  of  herring  and 
common  gulls  find  their  way  to  the  London  reaches 
of  the  Thames,  whence  stray  individuals  drift  to  the  parks 
and,  made  bold  by  hunger  and  by  the  example  of  their 
semi-domesticated  kindred,  venture  at  times  to  join  in 
a  clamorous  scramble  for  scraps  of  food.  But  these 
wilder  visitors  spend  their  time  for  the  most  part  on 
the  river,  and  there  it  is  that  the  natural  habits  of  these 
seabirds  can  be  best  studied.  Chelsea  Embankment  is 
an  admirable  post  of  observation.  Let  us  lean  over 
the  wall  and  watch  the  scene  below.  It  is  low  tide.  On 
the  mud  and  in  the  water,  engrossed  in  the  task  ol 
finding  food,  are  representatives  of  all  three  species  :  big 
herring-gulls,  young  and  old  (the  young  birds  dingy 
brown,  the  adults  grey  and  gleaming  white)  ;  common 
gulls,  their  heads  (in  summer,  white]  now  spotted  and 
streaked  with  brown,  and  their  blue-grey  mantles,  where 
the  furled  wings  meet,  stamped  with  two  well-defined 
white  crescents  side  by  side  ;  and  most  numerous  of  all, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  brisk  and  jaunty  little  black- 
headed  gulls,  whose  white  crowns  at  this  season  mock 
their  name.  Just  beneath  us  in  single  file  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  graceful  birds  arc  engaged  in  a  curious 
manoeuvre.  With  pattering  red  legs  they  trample  and 
scratch  vigorously  in  the  almost  uncovered  mud,  fre- 
quently pausing  to  seize  and  devour  some  worm  or 
crustacean  which  their  clever  device  has  disturbed  and 
driven  to  the  surface.  Further  away  another  group  has 
adopted  the  methods  of  that  foul  feeder  the  domestic 
duck.  With  hinder  parts  tilted  in  air  and  heads  and 
necks  submerged  they  diligently  probe  the  black  mud. 
At  intervals  they  come  up  to  breathe,  and  then  their 
plumage  shows  deplorable  signs  of  the  filth  in  which 
they  have  been  wallowing.  Other  gulls  meanwhile  are 
foraging  on  the  wing.  One  of  these  comes  beating 
steadily  up-stream,  its  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the  water 
a  few  feet  below.  Suddenly  it  stops  dead  in  mid-flight 
as  it  catches  sight  of  some  prize  worth  the  having 
swept  down  in  the  current.  Now  the  gull  does  a  sur- 
prising thing.  Still  keeping  the  drifting  object  in  view 
the  bird  literally  flies  b;i<  kwards-  -  reverses  engines  as  it 
were  for  a  few  inches  till  it  brings  itself  once  more 
over  the  coveted  prey.  I  hen,  sure  of  its  mark,  it  drops 
to  the  surface  and,  securing  its  spoil,  resumes  its  way. 

These  little  gulls  are  accomplished  fishermen.  Their 
tactics  have  been  compared  with  those  of  a  well-trained 
dog  quartering  a  field  for  game.  On  a  Devonshire 
estuary  some  years  ai,'o  the  flood-tide  «'s  it  began  to  run 
up  the  river  attracted  day  after  day  numbers  of  black- 
headed  gulls  on  the  look-out  for  fifth  coming  up  from 
the  sea.  The  gulls'  unvarying  pra»  tii  e  v.  as  to  fly  slowly 
up-stream  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more  close  to  the 
water,  their  wings,  in  readiness  for  a  pounce,  beating 


very  fast.  If  unsuccessful  they  would  turn  and,  rising, 
high  in  air,  fly  rapidly  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  would  wheel  round  and,  dropping  close  to 
the  water  again,  work  their  way  up-stream  as  before. 
The  herring-gull  is  in  its  way  no  less  expert.  The 
mussel  or  other  mollusc  whose  shell  proves  too  hard  a 
nut  to  crack  in  the  ordinary  way  is  carried  aloft  in  the 
bird's  bill  to  a  considerable  height  and  dropped,  so  that 
it  may  break  against  the  rocks  or  pebbles  below.  The 
herring-gull,  too,  will  sometimes  condescend  to  catch 
insects.  At  all  events  one  of  the  pinioned  herring-gulls 
in  S.  James'  Park  spent  a  considerable  time  one  autumn 
afternoon  in  pursuit  of  insects  in  the  grass  (what 
they  were  could  not  be  ascertained).  First  marking  its 
quarry  some  yards  ahead,  it  would  make  a  rapid  little 
dash  in  its  direction.  Then  would  come  a  sudden  halt, 
and  the  gull,  fixing  its  prey  with  its  eye  and  lowering 
its  head  and  drawing  in  its  neck,  would  advance  once 
more  with  great  show  of  stealth — on  tip-toe,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the. air  of  a  conspirator  or  of  an  eager  child 
engrossed  in  some  absorbing  game — and,  arrived  at 
striking  distance,  viciously  snap  up  its  victim. 

At  evening  the  gulls  leave  the  parks  and  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Thames  to  roost  higher  up  stream.  Many 
of  them  sleep  nightly  on  four  huge  reservoirs  close  to 
the  river  at  Barnes.  In  S.  James'  Park  the  hour  for 
departure  is  observed  at  times  with  striking  unanimity. 
Round  the  footbridge  a  crowd  of  gulls  will  be  flying 
backwards  and  forwards  catching  morsels  of  food 
thrown  to  them  ;  others  preen  themselves  on  the  banks, 
while  many  more  float  on  the  water  itself.  Suddenly, 
as  though  they  heard  some  distant  curfew  tolling,  the 
gulls  with  one  accord,  abandoning  their  occupations, 
rise  into  the  air  and,  wheeling  and  circling  higher  and 
higher,  gradually  disappear  from  view. 

In  the  park  sanctuaries  of  London,  where  man  from 
an  object  of  dread  is  transformed  into  a  benefactor,  the 
wildest  and  most  timorous  of  birds  throw  off  entirely 
their  native  caution.  The  ringdoves  or  woodpigeons  of 
our  parks,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  are  utterly  un- 
approachable, afford  the  best  example  of  this  change 
of  character.  Sir  Digby  Pigott  in  his  "  London  Birds  " 
states  that  woodpigeons  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
London  in  1868.  The  strangers  were  very  shy  and  kept 
to  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens.  But 
they  have  changed  all  that.  Nowadays  the  parks  are 
literally  overrun  with  them.  Through  long  pampering 
they  have  grown  corpulent  and  lazy,  and  so  insolently 
tame  that  they  will  hardly  deign  to  waddle  out  of  the 
way  of  passers-by,  and  will  readily  take  food  from  a 
person's  hand.  They  build  their  inadequate  nests  not  in 
the  parks  alone,  but  in  any  open  space  where  a  tree  may 
be  found.  The  woodpigcon  is  an  early  breeder,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  nests  to  be  made  in  February.  But 
disaster  often  attends  these  too-early  essays,  for  a  late 
snowfall  will  cover  every  flimsy  platform  with  a  mound 
of  white,  to  the  ruin  of  any  eggs  which  may  have  been 
laid.  The  ringdove  is  virtually  a  resident  in  London 
all  the  year  round,  but  in  autumn,  when  vast  numbers 
of  these  birds  migrate  from  the  Continent  to  England, 
many  of  the  park  woodpigeons  join  their  foreign  rela- 
tions in  the  country  to  feast  upon  the  harvest  of  fallen 
a<  orns. 

Few  birds  are  more  shy  and  wary  than  the  little 
grebe  or  dabchick  (Shakespeare's  "  dive-dapper  "). 
Hut,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  pairs  come  every  spring 
to  S.  J  unes'  Park  to  rear  their  young,  and  stay  till 
driven  by  frost  to  seek  more  open  waters.  In  autumn, 
when  the  young  are  thrown,  the  bird  may  often  he  seen 
on  the  lake,  a  little  hunched-up  form  sitting  l«'\v  on  the  , 
water.  Next  instant  it  will  hi-  gone,  leaving  only  a 
ring  ol  ripplea  to  show  where  it  had  been.     Presenth  it 

will  emerge,  carrying  in  its  bill  a  fragment  ol  water- 
weed,  which  it  breaks  tip  and  devours.    Lasl  yeai  two 

broods  were  hatched  who  stayed  on  till  November; 
when  the  powers  that  be  ordained  that  the  lake  should 

be  cleaned.    So  the  water  was  drained  and  tin-  little 

grebes,  robbed  of  their  natural  element,  wen-  seen  no 
more.  Hut  the  catastrophe  which  was  too  much  for 
the  clabehi' Us  did  not  disturb  a  kingfisher,  who  !«>t 
many  weeks  list  BUtUmn  haunted  the  lal^'.  Perhaps 
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there  was  good  fishing  still  in  the  meagre  pool  left  full 
when  all  else  was  drained.  At  all  events,  the  beautiful 
blue  stranger  with  the  burnt-sienna  breast  remained  till 
nearly  Christmas-time.  The  dalxhick's  habit,  when 
danger  threatens,  of  hastily  concealing  its  eggs  with 
weeds  before  diving  into  safety  has  often  been  described. 
On  the  water  it  will  dive  as  quick  as  thought  at  the 
slightest  alarm.  Hut  even  this  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
On  a  Shropshire  mere  some  time  ago  a  dabchick  came, 
unaware,  suddenly  lace  to  face  with  that  awful  appari- 
tion, man,  staring  at  it  from  the  undergrowth  on  the 
bank,  and  instead  of  diving  took  heavily  to  flight, 
trailing  its  legs  behind.  On  another  occasion 
a  little  family  of  dabchicks,  sighting  the  intruder  as 
usual  a  long  way  off,  seemed  only  vaguely  disturbed 
and  merely  swam  quietly  to  the  shelter  of  some  over- 
hanging branches  under  which  they  sat  in  a  row  quite 
still.  Then  a  pair  of  field  glasses  disclosed  a  charming 
little  picture.  Every  bird  sat  with  its  white  hinder  parts 
raised  up  in  a  semi-circle,  which  the  motionless  water 
reflected  w  ith  singular  clearness  and  sharpness,  forming 
almost  perfect  discs  like  a  row  of  little  white  targets 
with  black  bulls'-eyes.  Then  a  ripple,  stirring  the  lake, 
blurred  the  outlines  of  the  reflections  and  turned  the 
targets  into  wavy  white  flowers.  Where  the  little  grebe 
is  numerous,  it  will  sometimes  on  a  mild  winter  day 
forget  its  fearfulness,  and  a  little  party,  possibly  parents 
and  family,  will  swim  and  dive  and  indulge  in  rushing, 
splashing  flights  along  the  surface  of  the  water  in  sheer 
lightness  of  heart. 

The  dabchick  utters  a  long,  tremulous,  whinnying 
cry,  with  a  sinking  cadence  towards  the  end,  not  only  in 
the  breeding  season,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
In  still  October  weather  in  S.  James'  Park  the  strange 
quavering  cry  may  be  heard  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
borne  over  the  water  sudden  and  mysterious — mingled 
now  and  again  with  calls  of  other  waterbirds,  wigeon  or 
mallard  or  moorhen — making  one  forget  Whitehall,  a 
stonc's-throw  off,  and  transporting  one  in  fancy  to  the 
borders  of  some  well-loved,  distant,  reedy  mere. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow, 
5  February  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  again  been  expatiating 
on  the  subject  of  the  National  Debt.  It  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  he  should  disregard  or  be  ignorant  of 
the  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
are  nevertheless  accessible  to  everybody  at  the  modest 
cost  of  fivepence  halfpenny  per  yearly  volume.  But  he 
might  be  expected  to  have  some  regard  for  what  he  has 
himself  said  within  the  last  few  months,  thus  : 

13  December  191 1. — "  Up  to  November  of  this  year 
the  Government  had  reduced  the  dead-weight  debt  of 
this  country  by  £75,000,000." 

3  February  191 2. — "  During  our  term  of  office — we 
have  done  over  six  vears — we  have  paid  off  £~6i  ,000,000 
net."  " 

11  May  191 1. — "  These  gentlemen  .  .  .  paid  off  debt 
at  the  rate  of  only  £2,000,000  a  year  even  when  there 
was  no  war." 

13  December  1911. — "In  the  period  preceding  the 
South  African  War  the  Unionist  Government  redeemed 
debt  by  £"5,350,000  a  year." 

3  February  1912. — "Leave  the  war  on  one  side  and 
take  the  piping  times  of  peace.  .  .  .  During  the 
seven  years  of  peace  they  reduced  the  national  indebted- 
ness by  £.'26,000,000,  less  than  £"4,000,000  a  year." 

As  to  this  last  assertion  I  gave  some  of  the  facts  in 
a  former  letter.  They  are:  1895-6,  £78,750,000; 
i8< (6-7,  £'8,225,000;  1897-8,  £9, 667, 000;  1899-1905 — 
these  years  either  bore  the  burden  or  felt  the  influence 
of  the  .South  African  War;  1905-6,  £1 1,460.  The 
present  Government  took  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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last  mentioned.  The  financial  arrangements  were  made 
by  their  predecessors. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

John  Govan. 


COLONEL  REPINGTON'S  CRITICISM  OF 
MR.  BOXAR  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  February  1912. 

S1R, — Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
his  critic,  the  talented  military  correspondent  of  the 
"Times",  in  his  article  of  2  February,  evades  the 
issue  by  recourse  to  a  tangle  of  statistics  which  con- 
iuse  an  ordinary  reader  and  can  be  read  both  ways 
by  experts.  His  statement  that  combat  and  effort 
are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  army  seems  to 
imply  that  its  only  combatants  are  to  be  the  two 
political  parties  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  football. 
It  is  true  that  both  political  parties  have  been  to 
blame.  Mr.  Balfour  once  said  that  invasion  was 
impossible  and  put  the  Army  under  a  triumvirate  con- 
sisting of  a  nobleman  without  military  experience,  an 
admiral  ditto,  and  a  talented  engineer  officer  who 
never  held  a  command  in  the  field.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the  com- 
ing Conservatives  have  not  a  constructive  policy — 
one  that  will  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  which  leaves 
us  in  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  boasted  striking 
force  of  which  every  100,000  men  would  be  opposed 
by  a  million  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  Want  of 
trained  men  is  a  more  grievous  handicap  than  slightly 
imperfect  armament.  As  to  soldiers,  Christian  or 
"  un-Christian  ",  "hitting  back",  the  presumption 
was  that  those  on  the  active  list  were  not  supposed  to 
support  their  political  patrons  either  in  the  Press  or 
by  post-prandial  eloquence. 

The  "Times  "  critic  begs  the  whole  question  when 
he  praises  the  Army  Council  for  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  voluntary  service  and  twenty-eight  millions 
of  money.  There  are  no  such  limitations  on  Lord 
Haldane  or  any  Government.  No  expense  is  so  costly 
as  the  destruction  of  national  existence,  and  all  sane 
nations  train  the  greatest  number  of  men  in  view  ot 
every  possible  contingency.  The  British  nation  alone 
seem  to  rely  on  something  analogous  to  the  Italian 
charm  against  the  evil  eye,  of  two  pointed  fingers. 
Our  forefinger  represents  Tommy  Atkins,  the  con- 
script of  hunger,  and  our  little  finger  the  officer  class. 
We  do  not  use  the  clenched  fist  containing  the  great 
middle  classes. 

The  British  public  have  always  been  caught  by 
phrases.  When  Lord  Haldane  speaks  of  a  "  National 
Reserve  "  it  is  neither  "  National  "  nor  a  "  Reserve  ". 
It  is  in  these  terms  he  alludes  to  the  time-expired 
soldiers  who  have  completed  both  colour  and  reserve 
service.  They  have  learnt  no  trade  in  the  Army,  to 
which  they  have  given  their  best  years,  and  have, 
too  many  of  them,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
degenerated  into  a  vast  army  of  tramps.  Lord  Hal- 
dane's  "  Special  Reserve  "  is  drawn  from  hungry 
hobbledehoys  who  are  glad  of  six  months  in  barracks, 
and  are  doubtless  improved  by  the  training.  The 
"  Times  "  critic  claims  the  advantage  of  these  men 
being  available  for  foreign  service.  Before  being 
called  upon,  many,  with  the  lightheartedness  of  their 
class,  marry  and  have  children.  Their  families  must 
be  provided  for  in  their  absence,  or  go  on  the  rates 
in  the  event  of  their  death. 

Lord  Haldane  is  no  more  responsible  than  his  pre- 
decessors for  the  fact  that  the  military  authorities  do 
not  demand  a  birth  certificate  for  any  enlistment. 
Consequently  an  overgrown  lad  of  sixteen  years  or 
in  a  regular  battalion  as  being  eighteen  years  or 
over.  The  doctor  will  probably  not  pass  him  for  the 
expeditionary  force.  A  reservist,  usually  a  married 
man,  has  to  take  his  place.  No  nation  but  ours  com- 
mits the  wicked  folly  of  filling  up  its  first  fighting-line 
with  men,  mostly  married,  who  should  of  course  be 
retained  for  Home  Defence. 
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la  the  German  and  French  armies  the  first  line  is 
composed  of  troops  actually  under  arms.  The  second 
call  would  be  made  on  those  of  a  previous  year  who 
cannot  be  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The 
average  age  of  the  men  in  the  third  call  would  be 
twenty-six  years.  Further  calls  would  be  on  the 
Landwehr  and  the  corresponding  class  in  the  French 
Army,  who  would  be  on  the  lines  of  communication 
and  rarely  pass  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country. 

The  British  military  organisation  is  beyond  patching, 
and  the  alternative  is  the  constructive  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  most  successful  soldier  in  Europe, 
who,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  was  deprived  of  the  " 
command  of  the  British  Army  at  an  age  when  Bliicher 
helped  to  save  Europe  and  von  Moltke  overran  it. 
Yours  obediently, 

T.  Bland  Strange, 

Major-General; 

MR.     STEWART'S  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  W.,  7  February  1912. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart's  case  and  his 
conviction  for  espionage,  the  first  step  seems  to  be  to 
obtain  a  certfied  copy  of  the  German  Law  of  Espionage 
and  also  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial,  if  possible. 
And  if  diplomatic  negotiations  fail  to  secure  Mr. 
Stewart's  release,  then  to  offer  to  exchange  a  German 
prisoner  of  importance,  in  England,  if  we  have  one,  for 
Mr.  Stewart. 

And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  perhaps  something 
similar  can  be  suggested,  as  "  demanding  "  his  release 
would  be  of  little  use. 

Had  Mr.  Stewart  a  detailed  passport  of  recent  date, 
and  quite  in  order?  It  is  always  best,  and  now  neces- 
sary to  carry  one. 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 


THE  FINANCE  OF  THE  INSURANCE  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  February  191 2. 

Sir, — Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Conservative  Union 
in  critif  ism  of  the  Insurance  Act,  says  that  "  the  finance 
of  the  measure  is  rotten  through  and  through  ".  It  is 
a  description  which  fits  more  closely  than  Mr.  Amery 
knew,  for  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  scheme  have 
neaped  him.  After  showing  with  sufficient  accuracy 
how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  arranged  the  incidence  of 
the  State  subsidy  so  as  to  keep  the  years  of  the  imme- 
diate; future  comparatively  unburdened,  he  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  Not  only  will  the  c  harge  mount  steadily  during 
the  next  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
will  ge>  up  with  a  sudden  bound.  The  release  of  the 
one  penny  and  five-ninths  by  the  completion  of  the 
redemption  period  will  at  once  inc  rease  the  State  con- 
tribution by  four-ninths  ol  a  penny,  or  something 
like  £1 ,600,000  a  year".  This  is  a  repetition, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  on  4  May  in  the  speec  h  introducing 
th<  Hill.  It  is  quite  untrue.  What  will  happen  at  the 
end  of  the  redemption  period  is  this  :  A  sum  of  five  or 
six  millions  yearly  which  up  to  that  time  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  young  people  for  the  benefit  of  their  ciders 
is  thenceforward  to  be  employed  for  behoof  of  the  con- 
tributors thcmsclv  s.  In  other  word*,  new  insurances 
on  all  the  younger  portion  of  the  insured  community  will 
then  come  into  force-,  the  corresponding  contributions 
being  uniform  for  ;ill  entrants  aged  between  seventeen 
and  thirty-five  (those-  who  will  have-  come  into  insur- 
ance during  the  eighteen  yeart)  and  tapering  off  to 
zero  for  entrants  aged  between  thirty-five  ;md  (if t v 
(present-day  entrants  who  will  contribute-  to  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  during  the  eighteen  years).  The  insurance 
purchase-el  with  the-  uniform  contribution  will  be-  very 
much  less  for  the  man  of  thirty-five  than  for  the  boy 


of  seventeen,  and  much  more  will  the  insurance 
diminish  as  the  contribution  diminishes  with  increas- 
ing age  at  entry.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  State 
subsidy  will  come  to  feel  the  pressure  of  these  new 
insurances  very  gradually.  It  will  keep  growing  until 
the  youngest  of  these  new  entrants — youths  of  seven- 
teen coming  into  insurance  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
hence — have  passed  out  of  the  insurance  system  fifty- 
three  years  later.  During  the  next  seventy-two  years, 
therefore,  year  by  year  successively,  the  insured  per- 
sons passing  through  a  given  year  of  age  will  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  larger  benefits.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  not  only  will  all  insured  persons  have 
entered  at  age  sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  no  part  of 
anv  man's  insurance  will  date  from  a  later  age.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  scheme,  as  at  present  arranged,  will 
then  have  reached  maturity,  and  the  State  contribution 
will,  after  that,  increase  only  with  the  increase  of  the 
insured  population. 

Mr.  Amery  is  further  in  the  belief  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  so-called  Sinking  Fund  contribution  and 
the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  it  is  to 
operate  are  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
Sinking  Fund  contribution  is  a  mere  figment  of  book- 
keeping. The  contribution  of  the  man  of,  say,  forty- 
five,  which  is  short  by  some  pennies  per  week,  is  to 
be  further  docked  of  one  penny  and  five-ninths  per 
week  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  That  curious 
operation,  however,  in  no  way  affects  the  benefits  to  be 
enjoyed  by  him.  The  real  help  comes  from  the  youths 
aged  between  sixteen  and  some  higher  age  known  to 
the  official  actuaries.  What  determines  the  duration  of 
the  redemption  period  is  purely  and  simple  the  magni- 
tude of  the  uniform  contribution  in  its  relation  to  the 
benefits  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  various  ages  at  entry. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

  G. 

THE   PANAMA   CANAL   AND  BRITISH 
INTERESTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  February  191 2. 

Sir, — Before  very  long  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
open,  and  an  entirely  new  element  will  be  introduced 
into  world-politics.  The  naval  power  of  the  United 
States  will  be  practically  doubled  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Cape  Horn  route,  and  the  effective  influence  of  the 
Republic  thmughout  the  whole  American  continent 
will  in  consequence  be  enormously  enhanced.  Do  we, 
I  wonder,  sufficiently  realise  the  very  strong  pressure 
which  the  United  States  will  then  be  able  to  put  upon 
Canada  in  order  to  induce  her  to  join  the  happy 
family  of  Republics  (more  or  less  independent)  which 
is  growing  up  in  the  New  World?    I  think  not. 

To  speak  quite  plainly,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  mean  the  loss  of  Canada  to  the  British 
Kmpirc  unless  we  take  steps  to  counterbalance  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
which  is  now  so  near  attainment.  It  will  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  depend  on  arbitration  or  the  unthinkablc- 
ness  of  war  with  our  American  kinsmen  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  interests  in  Canada.  These  interests 
are  threatened,  and  we  must  strengthen  our  position 
accordingly.  I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
we  approach  Germany  and  give  practical  expression 
to  our  sympathy  with  her  by  boldly  denouncing  tin 
Monroe  Doe  trine-  ol  the-  Unite-el  State  s.  With  our 
acquiescenc  e-  Germany  could  secure  some  nun  h-ne-eded 
territory  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  South 
America,  and  her  strength  would  usefully  supplement 
our  own  in  tin-  ne)rth  as  :i  chee  k  on  the-  ambition  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  without  doubt  directed  to 
the  ultimate-  control  ol  the-  whole-  Ame-iiean  continent 
north  god  south. 

There-  ne  e,|  be  no  war.  German}  will  gain  a  home 
in  the-  Neu  World,  and  the  British  Kmpirc  will 
remain  intac  t 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  M.\|e  1  S.    \  1  I  I  v. 
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WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 

(Nairn  v.  The  University  Court  of  S.  Andrews.) 

To  the  Editorof  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ladies'  University  Club, 

George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  for  some  corrections 
of  fact  in  connexion  with  Miss  Cameron's  letter  in  your 
issue  of  13  January,  which  I  did  not  see  in  time  for  a 
reply  last  week? 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  graduates  whose  voting 
rights  were  in  question  in  the  case — Nairn  and  others 
v.  the  University  Court  of  S.  Andrews  and  others — 
which  she  cites,  not  quite  correctly.  I  was  present  in 
the  House  of  Lords  throughout  the  hearing  of  our 
appeal,  and  I  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  state  more 
accurately  than  Miss  Cameron  what  was  the  legal  plea 
involved,  as  well  as  what  took  place. 

The  judgment  given  by  Lord  Loreburn  and  the  other 
three  Lords  of  Appeal  was  based  on  the  refusal  to  admit 
that  the  plain  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Act  ("  The 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act  1868") 
as  worded  could  over-ride  the  customary  disability  of 
women  to  vote.  It  was  granted  that  under  the  statute 
we  were  qualified  "  persons  ".  (This  qualification  is 
evident,  seeing  that  we  were  on  the  electoral  register 
of  the  constituency,  which  is  the  roll  of  graduates  of 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  S.  Andrews,  and 
our  names  were  properly  and  duly  there,  not  through 
oversight  or  error.)  But  in  face  of  custom  and  common 
law,  this  rigid  interpretation  of  the  statute  was 
waived,  and  we  were  denied  the  right  which  that 
strict  interpretation  conveyed  to  us.  Miss  Cameron's 
vehemence  outruns  her  accuracy  when  she  writes 
"  There  is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  women  ever  had  a  vote.  This  was  definitely 
proved  by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor" 
etc.  The  case  was  not  directed  to  the  trial  of 
that  point ;  and  if  she  means  by  her  assertion 
that  it  was  maintained  that  women  voted  as  men  did, 
such  a  statement  is  absurd.  Cases  were  cited  by  Miss 
Chrystal  Macmillan  of  some  instances  in  which  a 
woman,  duly  qualified,  had  voted  :  Lord  Loreburn's 
judgment  commented  upon  these  as  insufficient  even  if 
historically  unimpeachable,  a  point  concerning  which  he 
did  not  profess  himself  assured. 

Miss  Cameron  also  remarks  that  "  among  the  ladies 
of  the  Royal  House  of  England  "  suffrage  aspirations 
would  be  contemned.  "  The  Suffragettes  will  not  find 
a  leader  "  is  her  precise  phrase.  I  should  have  thought 
she  would  have  been  aware  that  the  etiquette  of  their 
position  precludes  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  a 
political  movement.  As  it  happens,  the  King's  sister, 
the  Queen  of  Norway,  who  is  not  thus  hampered,  sent 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  to  the 
International  Federation  for  Women's  Suffrage  when 
it  met  in  London  two  or  three  years  ago. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edith  S.  Hooper. 

"VOTES  FOR  WOMEN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mitchelstown,  21  January  1912. 
Sir, — I  think  Miss  Cameron  would  have  done  more 
service  to  her  cause  by  replying  to  definite  criticism  of 
it  by  Mrs.  Rickard  than  by  mere  accusations  of  violent 
and  exaggerated  misrepresentation.  Besides,  "  those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  " — as 
one  who  in  the  main  sympathises  with  women  in  their 
present  crusade,  I  do  not  like  the  practice  of  stone- 
throwing  on  their  part.  Nor  do  I  like  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  the  marriage  service,  nor  the  revolt  against 
the  wearing  of  the  wedding-ring  as  a  badge  of  servitude  ! 
The  methods  of  securing  reforms  by  men  and  women 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  vary  by  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  sexes.  Few  people  admire  a 
womanly  man,  or  a  manly  woman.      Tennyson  may 


have  got  somewhat  antiquated,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
clement  of  truth  in  his  lines  : 

"  Man  for  the  field,  and  woman  for  the  hearth, 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she." 

Yet  all  nu  n  are  not  soldiers,  nor  all  women  needle- 
women—women ought  to  keep  their  heads  in  the  present 
crisis,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  :  let  them  work  hard 
with  tongue  and  pen,  as  so  many  of  them  are  well 
able  to  do.  Dr.  John  Gregg,  a  former  bishop  of  this 
diocese,  said  it  was  an  excellent  rule  of  controversy,  to 
use  "  soft  words  and  hard  arguments  ". 1  People  who 
use  hard  words  generally  use  suit  arguments.  I  have 
heard  so  many  able  women  speak  in  the  Albert  Hall  and 
at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  in  1908,  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced they  are  able,  well  able  to  take  their  place  on 
the  platform  with  great  effect.  The  conferring  of  the 
suffrage  on  them  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  Let 
them  use  the  Press  and  the  platform  to  gain  their  ends. 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  matrimony  has  ceased  to  be 
the  only  feminine  outlet  and  career.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  once  who  looked  on  it  as  such.  An  elderly  spinster 
said  to  her  one  day  :  "  Anna,  remember  marriage  is  not 
salvation  ".  In  due  time,  somewhat  late  in  life,  Anna 
married.  Her  union  was  only  one  of  months  ;  it  was 
not  one  until  death  us  do  part  ;  it  fell  asunder  of  itself. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  Ireland  we  rather  take  a  lead 
in  this  respect.  Dublin  University  is  open  to  girl 
students,  and  confers  degrees  on  them,  and  gives  them 
university  appointments.  There  are  four  Chief  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  Ireland  to  administer  the  new 
Insurance  Act ;  one  of  them  is  a  lady.  "We  shall  see 
greater  things  than  these  ". 

CoURTENAY  MOORE,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Mitchelstown,  Precentor  of  Cloyne. 


CAN  SMALL  HOLDINGS  PAY? 

To  the  Editorof  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rettendon  Grange,  Battlesbridgc,  Essex, 
8  February  191 2. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  Boxted  evictions  brought 
to  mind  a  few  notes  that  I  made  at  the  time 
the  Herring  bequest,  which  I  may  epitomise  as 
follows  :  With  what  prospect  of  success  may  un- 
educated working  men  be  set  to  obtain  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families  on  five  acres  of  land, 
when  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  education,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  fail  to  make  land  cultivation  a 
profitable  occupation?  It  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  are  now  uncultivated 
that  produced  profitable  crops  when  prices  were  better. 
Small  holdings  can  only  be  profitable  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  climate,  rail,  and  available 
markets  near  at  hand  for  produce. 

Free  real  property  from  the  undue  share  of  the 
burdens  that  all  property  should  share  equally,  give 
the  home  producer,  manufacturer,  and  agriculturist 
at  least  as  free  conditions  as  the  foreign  producer 
obtains  in  our  own  markets,  and  you  will  so  stimulate 
home  production  that  the  employee  will  secure  for  him- 
self improved  conditions  more  naturally  and  more 
successfully  than  by  any  philanthropic  scheme. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  C.  Kidxer. 


PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mamiaanshoek,  P.O.  Rankin's  Pass, 

Nylstroom,  Transvaal, 

3  January  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  25  November  Mr.  J.  H. 
Humphreys  states  that  proportional  representation 
"  was  introduced  into  the  Transvaal  at  a  few  months' 
notice.  .  .  " 

From  the  context  any  reader  would  suppose  we  had 
proportional  representation  here  for  the  Union  Parlia- 
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merit,  or  at  least  for  the  Provincial  Council.  This  is 
quite  incorrect;  the  system  is  the  old  one  of  single- 
member  constituencies. 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtainjtihe  proportional  representation  system,  but  it  was 
too  plain  that  it  would  give  the  scattered  British  voters 
in  the  back-veld  their  due  weight  and  jeopardise  Boer 
supremacy,  so  the  point  was  resisted  by  the  Boer 
leaders  and  surrendered  by  the  British. 

If  Mr.  Humphreys  refers  to  municipal  elections  he 
should  say  so,  not  to  mislead.  He  might  be  right 
there  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  our  municipal 
politics  are  too  small  beer  for  any  useful  comparison 
with  British  Parliamentary  elections. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  R.  Prance. 

P.S. — One  of  your  political  notes  in  the  same  issue 
is  open  to  comment  :  "  For  the  Bond,  the  Unie,  and 
Hetfolk  (sic)  are  to  take  their  leave  of  history.  A  great 
South  African  partv  on  a  non-racial  basis  is  declared 
for  ". 

"Declared  for"  is  good.  It  was  "declared  for" 
with  trumpets  also  and  shawms  by  the  three  defunct 
predecessors  of  the  last  new  "  non-racial  "  party.  And, 
like  its  ancestors,  the  new  South  African  party  is  non- 
racial  to  this  extent  :  that  it  is  freely  open  to  any 
Britisher  who  has  mislaid  his  self-respect  and  pride  of 
birth. 

In  fact,  the  leopard  has  changed  his  spots,  but  it  is 
fhe  same  old  leopard.  The  name  "  South  African 
Party  "  is  a  slim  dodge  which  compels  admiration.  Why 
did  the  Opposition  not  think  of  it  before?    They  get 

left  "  every  time.  C.  R.  P. 

"THE    MUSIC    STUDENT  "  SERIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  27  January  appears  a  very 
scathing  notice  of  two  booklets  published  under  my 
editorship  in  "The  Music  Student"  series. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  notice  in  ques- 
tion :  "  Mr.  Somervell's  leaflet  is  even  more  self- 
important.  To  hold  the  post  of  '  Inspector  of  Music, 
Board  of  Education,'  is  not  a  guarantee  of  musician- 
ship, though  Mr.  Somervell  seems  to  think  so.  Nor 
is  the  possession  of  an  Oxford  (or,  for  that  matter, 
Cambridge)  musical  degree  a  proof  of  a  knowledge 
of  musical  history.  Perhaps  some  benighted  ele- 
mentary school-teacher  thinks  so,  and  perhaps  it  is 
Well  for  men  of  Mr.  Somervell's  calibre  and  accom- 
plishments that  they  do.  But  if  he  writes  many  pam- 
phlets of  this  sort  he  will  explode  himself  ". 

One  reads  this  notice  with  great  astonishment,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  Mr.  Somervell's  leaflet  "  is  not 
on  the  subject  of  "  Musical  History  "  at  all,  but  on  that 
of  "Singing  in  Schools" — a  totally  different  matter. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  one  can  come  is  that 
your  reviewer  has  dealt  in  this  very  slashing  way  with 
a  booklet  of  which  he  has  read  not  even  the  title. 

I  remain  yours, 

Percy  A.  Scholes, 
Editor  of  "The  Music  Student". 


AFTER  READING  BERGSON. 

TJ*ROM  the  grey  and  grim  bethels  of  science, 

Swat,  ugl)  and  meanly  designed, 
With  its  triple  unholy  alliance 

Of  logic,  mec  hanic  s  and  mind, 
That  pretends  with  a  ruler  and  1  ompaM 

To  plot  out  the  soul  of  mankind; 

From  nit  h  arabesques  dodecahedral, 

Sham  symbols  of  life  and  its  lore, 
I  return  to  the  old-world  Cathedral, 

That  a  new  rare  of  builder-,  restore, 
W  he  re  the  starved  soul  may  wonder  and  worship 

The  visions  it  harboured  of  yore. 

CLOUMSLI  v  Kkereton. 


REVIEWS, 

NEWMAN'S  WORK. 

"The  Life  of  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman."  By 
Wilfrid  Ward.  London  :  Longmans.  1912.  2  vols. 
36s. 

MR.  WILFRID  WARD,  in  his  introductory 
chapter  to  this  really  great  biography — a 
chapter  extraordinarily  well  put  together,  a  clear 
brief  of  the  whole  content  of  the  book,  a  sort  of 
overture  suggesting  all  the  themes  of  the  drama  to 
follow— shows  us  how  varied  are  the  estimates  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  place  in  history  and  his  title  to 
greatness.  To  one  he  is  a  great  master  of  English 
prose,  to  another  a  wonderful  ecclesiastical  historian, 
to  another  a  religious  poet,  to  another  a  smart  con- 
troversialist. To  Roman  Catholics  he  is  a  great 
apologist  of  their  own  church  ;  to  others  of  Christianity 
in  general.  Probably  Dean  Stanley  is  the  most  dis- 
cerning when  he  say's  that  Newman's  writings  belong 
"  not  to  provincial  dogma,  but  to  the  literature 
of  all  time".  Certainly  Newman,  though  primarily 
an  apologist  for  Roman  Catholicism,  as  he  was 
bound  to  be,  always  had  his  eyes  open  in  what 
he  said  and  did,  and  fixed  on  the  larger  problems 
of  Christianitv  and  the  world.  Though  he  engaged 
in  controversy  with  Anglicanism,  it  was  never  con- 
genial to  him,  for  he  always  felt  that  such  polemics 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  deepest  difficulties  of  the 
day.  He  had  joined  the  "  Church  of  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Augustine",  and  any  literary  warfare  that  he 
carried  on  must  be  as  world-wide  and  human  as  theirs. 
But  it  was  just  this  breadth  of  outlook  which  caused 
him  to  be  so  painfully  misunderstood  and  opposed  by 
his  fellow-churchmen.  He  was  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  Roman  authorities.  He  called  himself  "  some 
wild  incomprehensible  beast,  a  spectacle  for  Dr. 
Wiseman  to  exhibit  to  strangers  as  himself  being  the 
hunter  who  captured  it".  They  sought  his  mag- 
nificent assistance  for  their  comparatively  small  and 
restricted  objects.  He  gave  it,  and  in  doing  so 
pursued  his  larger  ideals  to  their  dismay.  In  the 
attempt  to  found  a  Catholic  University  for  Ireland, 
Newman's  aims  were  broad  and  far-reaching.  He 
wanted  Catholic  boys  to  have  a  good  general  educa- 
tion for  their  work  in  the  world.  It  was  to  be  a 
Universitv  and  not  a  seminary.  Doctor  Cullen's  views 
on  the  other  hand  were  purely  ecclesiastical.  He 
wanted  a  staff  of  Irish  priest-professors  and  "  young 
Irelandism  "  to  be  severely  discountenanced.  New- 
man wanted  a  number  of  English  teachers  and  not  in 
Orders.  The  one  wanted  to  establish  a  little  Catholic 
republic,  the  other  to  "strengthen  the  defences,  in 
a  day  of  great  danger,  of  the  Christian  religion  ". 
"  As  a  practical  project  in  the  interests  of  education, 
hardly  anyone  took  it  seriously."  So  again  in  the 
Oxford  project  his  superiors  were  positively  afraid  to 
In  him  loose  in  the  University.  It  was  better,  they 
thought,  to  forgo  the  harvest  of  conversions  which 
WDtlld  certainly  ha\e  followed  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  so  dangerous  a  form  of  enlightenment  dawning 
upon  Oxford.  Hut  while  these  schemes  and  many 
others  like  them  failed  in  their  immediate  object  as 
Roman  Catholic  efforts,  Newman  was  enabled  in  the. 
midst  of  and  by  means  of  planning  them  to  do  great 
things  for  the  general  movement  of  Christianity 
among  men,  which  was  nearer  his  heart. 

"If  the  Rector  failed  the  Christian  thinker  suc- 
ceeded." If  he  was  not  to  speak  at  Oxford,  he  could 
•till  write  at  Birmingham.  Newman  had  to  contend 
w  ith  a  dcprcciativc  view  of  intellect  common  among 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  and  not  unknown 
in  the  Anglican  Church  of  lo-dav.  Of  the  Irish 
Bishops  he  said,  "  They  regard  even  intellectual  man 
as   being   on   the   road    to   perdition".     Cijllcn  will 

trust  nobody.  "  I  wonder  he  does  not  cook  his  own 
dinner."     J  his  mistrust  was  extended  to  all  laymen. 
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But,  as  Newman  said,  "  You  cannot  have  a  University 
till  the  gentlemen  take  it  up  ";  "I  want  the  intellec- 
tual layman  to  be  religious  and  the  devout  ecclesiastic 
to  be  intellectual  ".    He  could  not  bear  the  suspicion 
of  obscurantism.     If  he  was  told  that  the  Catholic 
laity  were  a  "  peaceable  body"  he  chafed  at  the  idea. 
Pcaceableness     meant     that     they     were     "  grossly 
ignorant   and   unintellectual  ".     "  What   is   the  pro- 
vince of  the  laity"?  wrote  Monsignor  Talbot.  "To 
hunt,  to  shoot,  to  entertain.  These  matters  they  under- 
stand, but  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  matters  they 
have  no  right  at  all."      This  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  irritated  Newman.     He  felt  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.     "  He  was  sure  that  posterity  would 
see  the  necessity  of  conscientious  fidelity  to  historical 
and  scientific  fact  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  among  the  educated  classes  in  the 
age  to  come."    It  was  an  unceasing  trouble  to  him 
that  others  could  not  see  the  coming  danger.  The 
depressing  sense  of  this    would    make    him  moan, 
"  rocking  himself  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
fire  like  an  old  woman  with  the  toothache".    Vet  he 
found  his  friends  among  the  extreme  intellectualist 
Catholics  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  others.  He 
could  go  a  long  way  with  Lord  Acton  and  the  writers 
in  the   "  Rambler  "   and   the   "  Home   and  Foreign 
Review",  but  there  were  limits  to  his  "concession- 
ism  ".      This   in   turn   irritated  them.      "  Men  who 
thought  he  agreed  with  them  would  find  him  at  critical 
moments  unexpectedly  in  opposition  to  them."  He 
would  never  swerve  from  his  position  of  loyaltv  to 
the  Pope.    If  any  doubt  still  lingers  in  anyone's  mind 
that  Newman  ever  meditated  a  desertion  of  Romanism 
we  think  it  will  be  dispelled  after  reading  Mr.  Ward's 
book. 

Newman's  life  raises  again  the  whole  question 
of  authority  in  religion.  Where  is  the  point  at 
which  religion  may  step  down  into  the  arena  of 
science  and  cry  "Stop"?  Is  there  such  a  point? 
On  the  assumption  that  the  claim  of  infallibility, 
whether  for  Church  or  Pope,  is  substantiated  no 
doubt  there  is.  Newman  would  have  said  that  this 
claim  is  quite  as  clearly  substantiated  as  the  claim 
that  there  is  a  God.  Theism  for  him  led  naturally  to 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  to  Catholicism.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  that  for  the  mass  of  men  this  will  not  hold 
good.  Hence  Newman  can  never  be  an  apologist 
who  will  carry  very  great  weight  in  completely  con- 
vincing an  unbeliever.  He  will  go  a  considerable  way, 
but  the  definition  of  faith,  the  "  generally  accepted 
view  ",  will  always  come  in  at  last  to  bar  progress. 
Mark  Pattison  can  write  to  him  from  his  death-bed 
that  he  has  learnt  more  from  him  than  from  anyone 
else  with  whom  he  has  ever  come  in  contact.  But 
always  there  is  a  brick  wall  of  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  Church  or  the  Pope  at  the  back  of  everything 
that  Newman  writes  or  says  which  seems  to  vitiate 
his  argument  or  discount  his  plea  for  freedom.  Yet 
he  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  apologetic,  and 
herein  lies  the  greatness  and  value  of  his  work.  All 
that  he  did  by  clamouring  for  liberty  of  research,  all 
that  he  did  to  curb  the  insane  attempts  to  burden 
Christianity  with  new  dogmas,  which  with  all  their 
accompanying  explanations  do  bind  the  intellect,  all 
that  he  did  to  frighten  the  theologians  of  1870  out  of 
too  rigid  a  definition  of  infallibility,  all  that  he  did  to 
rout  Christians  out  of  their  antiquated  grooves  and  to 
unmask  the  rottenness  of  many  of  their  current  "  proofs 
of  religion  ",  all  has  made  it'  possible  for  the  modern 
apologist  to  make  headway.  Moreover,  the  problem 
has  largely  changed  from  the  side  of  science  itself. 
Science  no  longer  confines  itself  to  the  studv  of  the 
physical  world,  but  is  experimenting  on  the  mind. 
Our  young  men  in  the  Universities  are  becoming 
bored  with  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and 
are  far  more  interested  in  psychologv.  We  seem 
to  be  approaching,  for  bad  or  for  good,  a  view  of 
religion  in  which  more  depends  on  experience  than 
on  authority,  in  which  we  are  to  be  guided  by  our 
intuitions,  our  own  unaided  visions  of  truth,  rather 


than  by  logical  conclusions  arrived  at  by  mechanical 
arguments  and  dogmatic  definitions  imposed  on  us 
from  outside.     In  the  philosophic  world  we  are  being 
encouraged  in  this  by  James  and  Bergson.    M.  Paul 
Sabatier,  in  his  latest  book,  "  L'orientation  retigieuse 
de  la  France  actuelle  ",  tells  us  that  there  are  more 
priests  than  freethinkers  at  M.  Bergson's  classes,  and 
that  the  great  philosopher's  opponents  sneer  at  the 
metaphysical    clouds    which    he    stirs    up    to  come 
down    like    rain    which    solidifies    into    manna  upon 
which  faith  feeds.      It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Newman, 
setting  out  to  combat  Liberalism,  has  ended  by  being 
the    encouraging    originator    of    Modernism,  which 
is    the    only    living    form    of    Liberalism     in  the 
Church  at  the  present  day.    The  older  Liberalism  is 
(K  ing  as  fast  as  its  opponents  of  the  orthodox  Churches. 
"  To  live  is  to  change,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have 
changed   often."    This   sentence  of   Newman  is  one 
of  the  favourite  texts  of  the  Modernists.  Newman,, 
by  his  theory  of  development,  paved  the    way  for 
Tyrrell,  who,  under  cover  of  that  theory,  which  he 
held  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  drew  his  great 
distinction  between  revelation  and  theology,  and  so 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  new  and  strange  dogmas. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  Newman  would  say  to 
Modernism  were  he  alive  to-day.     It  is  enough  to 
reflect  that  it  was  he  who  gave  life  to  the  dying  apolo- 
getic ;  it  was  he  who  broke  the  fetters  of  scholasticism 
by  approaching  the  problem    in    new    and  popular 
language,  saying  what  he  felt  and  not  what  he  was 
forced  to  say  ;  it  was  he  who  complained  that  modern 
philosophic  developments  and  the  study  of  them  were 
ignored  at  Rome  ;  it  was  he  who,  as  Mr.  Ward  says, 
started  "  from  the  psychological  side  where  the  heirs 
to  scholasticism  started  from  the  logical  side  "  ;  it  was 
he  who  did  away  with  the  idea  of  the  necessary  "  per- 
verseness  "    of    an    unbeliever    and    recognised  his 
honesty  ;  it  was  he  who  put  arguments  from  conscience 
above  those  from  order  and  design  and  appealed  to 
experience  as  infinitely  more  potent  than  dogma ;  it 
was  he  who  saw  the  good  in  non-Catholic  religions 
and  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of  the  Establishment 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  collapse  of  religion.    "  When 
I  am  gone  ",  he  said  pathetically — and  the  prophecy 
is  in  course  of  fulfilment — "  it  will  be  seen  perhaps 
that  persons  stopped  me  from  doing  a  work  which  I 
might  have  done.    Of  course  it  is  discouraging  to  be 
out  of  joint  with  the  time  and   to  be    snubbed  and 
stopped  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  act  ". 

Certainly  some  enter  too  light-heartedly  into 
the  controversy  and  are  infected  by  what  Newman 
called  an  "  epidemic"  of  doubt  which  "  does  not  pro- 
ceed spread  by  the  reason,  but  by  the  imagination  ; 
the  imagination  presents  a  possible,  plausible  view  of 
things  which  haunts  and  at  length  overcomes  the 
mind  ";  certainly  the  modernist  needs  restraint;  he  is 
sometimes  irreverent  and  chafes  unwarrantably  at  the 
ancient  definitions  or  has  insufficient  respect  for  the 
past.  There  is,  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  too  little 
allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  old-fashioned  Christians  ; 
the  collective  experience  of  the  saints  is  not  treated  as 
amounting  to  a  quasi-scientific  proof  of  the  substan- 
tial truth  of  the  creeds.  But  here  again  Newman  will 
still  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  We  still  have  our 
Lord  Actons  and  our  Simpsons  on  the  one  side,  our 
Cullens  and  Talbots  and  Barnabos  on  the  other.  We 
have  careless  writers  and  preachers  who  will  throw- 
away  articles  of  the  creed  as  they  would  an  old  coat ; 
we  have  men  who  will  invoke  the  name  of  science  to 
promulgate  their  dogmatic  denials  without  exhibiting 
any  of  the  patience  or  reserve  or  humility  of  the  learned 
agnostic  ;  we  have  also  our  obscurantists  and  mediaeval- 
ists,  our  inquisitors,  our  persecutors,  our  ecclesiastical 
ostriches.  Perhaps  we  require  a  Newman  at  his 
prayers  and  his  communions,  at  his  books  and  at  his 
writing-table,  a  man  of  childlike  faith  who  does  not 
"ask  to  see"  but  believes  that  his  "kindly  light" 
will  lead  him  on. 
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HOME    RULE  :    A  SELF-CONTRADICTION; 

"  The  Framework  of  Home  Rule."  By  Erskine  Childers. 
London :  Arnold.    1912.    12s.  6d. 

TV  /f  R.  CHILDERS  not  only  has  Ireland  on  the  brain 
i-'-l-  himself,  so  that  his  discussions  of  Colonial 
grievances  are  overweighted  by  outbursts  against 
similar  or  supposedly  similar  grievances  in  Ireland, 
but  he  imagines  that  everybody  else,  including  his 
authorities,  has  Ireland  on  the  brain  too.  The  error 
results  from  his  tremendous  sincerity,  his  passion  for 
the  soundness  of  his  analogies  ;  and  is  conscientious  as 
good  people's  mistakes  usually  are.  We  cannot 
believe,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  believe,  that  in 
dealing  with  American,  Canadian,  Australasian,  and 
South  African  questions  British  statesmen  were  directly 
and  consciously  influenced  by  their  views  on  Ireland  or 
that  their  Colonial  policies  were  framed  wholly  with  a 
view  to  justifying  their  theories  of  Irish  administra- 
tion. Yet  this  is  the  impression  which  Ireland-struck 
Mr.  Childers  would  leave  upon  our  minds. 

It  is  disappointing  because  Mr.  Childers  has 
raised  a  really  interesting  point.  He  begins  by  noting 
that  Ireland  was  the  first  British  Colony,  and  he  asks 
how  far  her  administration  has  been  affected  for  good 
or  evil  in  comparison  with  other  British  Colonies, 
by  the  fact  that  she  is  separated  from  England  by  only 
sixty  miles  of  sea.  He  starts  pretty  well.  He  shows 
how  the  ideas  of  establishing  an  alien  aristocracy,  or  of 
practising  coercion,  or  of  organising  jobbery  could  be 
carried  out  in  Ireland,  but  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
America,  because  of  geography.  He  shows  how,  for 
the  same  reason,  Burke  made  his  argument  as  to  the 
right  of  a  central  Parliament  to  levy  taxes  applicable  to 
Ireland  but  not  to  America.  He  shows  how  distance 
made  American  independence  possible  and  Irish  inde- 
pendence a  chimera,  and  how  it  caused  French  inter- 
vention to  be  decisive  in  the  one  case  and  futile  in  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  all  this  reasoning  contradicts  the 
doctrine  that  political  principles  transcend  geography 
upon  which  Mr.  Childers  lays  much  stress  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  Colonial  Home  Rule  ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting reasoning  for  all  that,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  Ireland's  proximity  to  Britain  made  her 
specially  susceptible  to  the  evils  of  the  ascendancy 
system. 

Having  made  this  point  Mr.  Childers  has  no  further 
use  for  geography,  though  he  notes  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  said.  He  reminds  us  that  geography 
did  not  prevent  Spain  from  establishing  an  ascendancy 
system  in  America  nor  Britain  from  creating  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  old  Irish  land  system  in  Prince- 
Edward  Island.  He  fails  to  see  that  by  noting  these 
facts  and  yet,  paradoxically,  ignoring  them,  he  vitiates 
his  whole  argument.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  geo- 
graphy accounts  for  the  different  effects  of  an  identical 
cause  in  In  land  and  in  America.  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  us;  the  very  facts  to  which  he  himself  calls  atten- 
tion make  us  ask  whether  other  and  non-geographical 
influences  were  not  at  work. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Mr.  Childers'  indifference 
to  the  wider  aspects  of  his  own  arguments.  He 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  'forties  when  the  question  of  Colonial 
self-government  was  in  the  air,  and  he  says  that 
Mr.  (iladstone's  experience-  then  had  an  effect  on 
his  views  about  Ireland  forty  years  later.  Yes,  but  it 
also  affec  ted  Mr.  (iladstone's  \  iews  about  South  Africa 
at  the  time  of  Majuba,  and  that  is  a  point  which  no 
one  anxious  to  work  out  the  Colonial  analogy  ought 
to  overlook.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  Transvaal 
Home  Rule  and  the  Transvaal  soon  afterwards  became 
a  MCOnd  Ireland.  I  here  was  no  South  African  Belfast 
in  i88r  ;  Johannesburg  came  into  being  a  little  later, 
and  it  was  the  failure  of  the  'Transvaal  Nationalists  to 
deal  with  Johannesburg  whi<  h  proved  fatal  to  Mr. 
(Iladstone's  settlement.  In  all  he  has  to  s;iv  aDOUl 
South  Africa  Mr.  Childers  never  dials  with  this  very 
impressive  fact. 

There  is  another  and  even  more  impressive  fftCl 
•bout  Colonial   history  which  Mr.  Childers  could  not 


overlook.  It  is  that  all  the  greater  Dominions  have 
found  that  the  solution  of  their  difficulties  lay  in  federa- 
tion. We  may  note  incidentally  that  the  closeness  of 
the  federation  varies  with  the  degree  of  racial  feeling 
previously  existing.  In  South  Africa  the  federal  bond 
is  very  tight,  in  Australia  very  loose,  in  Canada  mid- 
way between  the  two.  This  fact,  proving  as  it  does 
that  two  races  must  combine  very  closely  or  not  at  all, 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  scheme  of  Irish 'Home  Rule 
elaborated  by  one  race  only,  but  that  is  by  the  way. 
Mr.  Childers'  sole  concern  with  federation  is  that  local 
autonomy  always  preceded  it,  and  he  tells  those  who  see 
in  a  federal  scheme  some  hope  of  relief  for  the  conges- 
tion of  business  at  Westminster  that  Home  Rule  is  an 
indispensable  prcliminarv  to  it.  There  are  some  who, 
fascinated  by  the  federal  idea,  have  endeavoured-  to 
represent  Home  Rule  as  an  item  in  it.  Mr.  Childers 
is  not  silly  enough  to  be  victimised  by  misty 
thought  of  this  kind.  Home  Rule,  he  tells  us  quite 
frankly,  is  anti-federal.  It  may  provide  the  means 
towards  federation  hereafter,  but  here  and  now  it 
breaks  the  Union.  The  whole  of  the  second  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  this  fact  and  its  implications. 
First  there  is  the  question  of  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster.  Nothing  could  be  abler  or  more  logical 
than  Mr.  Childers*  handling  of  it.  If  we  were 
federating  the  British  Islands  the  Irish  would,  of  course, 
return  representatives  to  the  Federal  Parliament.  But 
we  are  not  federating  the  British  Islands.  We  are 
dissolving  the  Union,  and  the  Irish  members  must 
therefore  go.  Their  retention  could  only  result  from 
muddleheadedness,  would  weaken  the  idea  of  Irish 
autonomy,  and  might  even  prove  fatal  to  the  new 
regime. 

From  this  reasoning  Mr.  Childers  draws  the  proper 
conclusion.  If  Ireland  and  England  are  to  be  separate 
entities  politically,  they  must  be  separate  entities  finan- 
cially. Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  first  examined  the 
Irish  question,  assumed  that  self-government  meant 
self-support,  and  Mr.  Childers  accepts  the  assumption. 
He  is  accordingly  alarmed  at  the  existing  deficit  in  the 
Irish  accounts,  created  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
and  destined  to  be  increased  by  the  Insurance  scheme. 
He  is  clear  that  Ireland  must  take  over  these  obligations, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  pensions  might  be  diminished 
by  half  and  that  Ireland  should  think  twice  before 
accepting  any  further  British  doles.  He  sees  that 
any  other  course  involves  English  interference  in  Irish 
affairs,  the  consequent  retention  of  the  Irish  at  West- 
minster, and  a  weakening  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Dublin  Parliament.  He  is  therefore  an  advocate 
of  retrenchment,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
Ireland  is  very  backward  and  ought  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money.  This  question  whether  Ireland  can  afford  to 
govern  herself  is,  of  course,  vital,  and  here  Mr. 
Childers'  honesty  fails  him.  He  wants  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  to  make  Ireland  financially  inde- 
pendent, and  to  give  her  the  advantages  of  British 
credit.  First,  taking  advantage  of  the  famous  report 
of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  he  proposes 
that  Ireland  should  receive  a  subsidy  from  Britain, 
though  of  a  fixed  amount  and  for  a  short  term  of  years 
only.  Secondly,  he  desires  the  Land  Pun  base  System 
to  remain  on  its  present  basis,  to  be  guaranteed,  that 
is,  by  the  British  taxpayer. 

Certainly  some  such  arrangement  as  this  is  neces- 
sary if  Home  Rule  is  not  to  collapse  immediately;  and 
thus  Mr.  Childers  has  proved  the  impossibility  of  his 

w  hole  scheme.    First,  a  direct  subsidy,  afterwards  the 

support  of  British  credit — is  either  of  these  things  pos- 
sible il  Great   Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  be  separate 

entities?     Mr.  Childers*  financial  argument  <ms  the 

throat  of  his  political  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  members.  It  docs  more;  it  recoils  upon  his  own 
head  his  argument  from  geography.  On.  e  Home  Rule 
has  been  granted  to  a  Colony  it  is  left  alone  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation.  Its  distam  .  has  even  facilitated 
the  grant  of  Home  Rule.  As  Mr.  Childers  himself 
puts  it,  "  Home  Rule  for  Canada  never  had  to  pass, 
and  would  not  have  passetl,  ivm  the  Parliamentary 
test.  Skilful  and  d«  W  rmined  organisation  could  have 
wrecked  even  the  Australian  Constitution.      No  one 
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certainly  could  have  guaranteed  a  favourable  result 
ol  a  general  election  taken  expressly  upon  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Constitutions  ol  1906  with  the 
whole  machinery  of  one  ol'  the  great  parties  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  them  ".  And  then  he  goes  on 
in  the  next  sentence,  "  We  know  the  case  made  against 
Ireland  on  such  occasions".  We  do  indeed;  and  we 
know,  too,  that  one  ol  the  le  w  things  which  could 
Weaken  this  case — whose  existence  is  itself  a  fatal  bar 
t<>  Home  Rule — is  evidence  that  Ireland  could  stand  by 
herself.  Mr.  Childers  has  shown  that  this  is  impossible, 
and  with  its  impossibility  the  Colonial  analogy,  at  best 
a  dangerous  argument,  goes. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

"  Memorials  of  Old  Gloucestershire."    Edited  by  P.  H. 
Ditchfield.    London :  Allen.    1911.  15s.net. 

TT  is  "  a  good  land  w  hich  the  Lord  our  God  hath  given 
*  us".  Every  Englishman  knows  it  and  is  proud 
ol  his  country.  He  may  grumble — he  would  not  be  an 
Englishman  if  he  did  not — at  his  own  environing  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  life,  but  as  he  goes  about 
the  dear  old  Motherland,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to 
Land's  End,  from  Solway  to  Dungeness,  his  heart  must 
Swell  with  pride  and  thankfulness  that  he  is  a  born 
Englishman  and  that  "  of  a  truth  he  has  a  goodly 
heritage  ". 

Take  the  fifty-two  counties  of  England,  reduce  them, 
if  you  will,  to  forty  by  subtracting  the  twelve  Welsh  ones 
— though  Wales  is  and  always  must  be  geographically, 
politically,  in  every  respect  except  racially,  part  of 
England — grant  that  the  eastern  counties  and  the  East 
Midlands  betw  een  Humberand  Thames  are  our  mother's 
plain  daughters;  plain  they  may  be,  but  what  a  wealth 
of  interest,  geological,  architectural,  historical  is 
treasured  within  their  area  !  All  the  other  English 
counties  are  rich  in  natural  beauty  as  well  as  interest, 
some  more,  some  less.  Three  of  the  fairest,  though 
they  must  concede  the  first  rank  to  the  romantic  North, 
and  possibly  to  the  Western  peninsula,  are  the  three 
West  Midland  counties,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  this  fair  triad  Gloucestershire 
is  surely  the  belle. 

Where  will  you  find  more  varied  scenery?  A  back- 
bone of  hills  boldly  escarped  along  their  western  flank  ; 
a  great  tidal  river,  unlovely  in  itself,  for  its  turbid 
waters  flow  in  a  deep  trough,  but  giving  fertility  and 
character  to  a  broad  champaign,  and  with  sinuous 
course  expanding  into  a  might}'  estuary.  Add  to  these 
charms  a  bona  fide  forest — several  square  miles  of 
upland  and  vale  thickly  covered  with  oak  and  chestnut, 
and  amusingly  interspersed  at  intervals  with  collieries 
in  full  swing,  which,  though  a  shade  incongruous,  do 
not  seem  to  mar  the  beauty  of  their  enveloping  greenery. 
Collieries  imply  population,  and,  as  Dr.  Cox  points  out 
in  his  chapter  on  the  ancient  forests  of  Gloucestershire, 
the  traditional  laws,  rights,  and  customs  of  the  Dean 
Forest  free  miners  still  prevail  and  are  sturdily  main- 
tained. 

Gloucestershire  is  a  paradise  to  the  botanist,  its  old 
stone  walls  garnished  with  wall  rue  and  scaly  spleen- 
wort  ;  its  jurassic  uplands  abundant  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  the  rare  limestone  polypody,  with  viper's 
bugloss  and  atropa  belladonna,  and  in  the  springtime 
its  pastures  and  coppices,  even  railway  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments, golden  w  ith  the  wild  daffodil  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  those  same  pastures  and  coppices  lilac  with 
colchicum.  It  is  a  paradise  to  the  geologist;  he  may 
study  and  collect  characteristic  fossils  from  the  Inferior 
and  Great  Oolite  at  several  points  along  the  Cotswold 
range.  He  may  master  the  Silurians,  from  the  Llan- 
dovery Grits  up  to  the  Ludlow  Shales,  in  a  day  on  May 
Hill.  He  may  study  the  coal  measures  encircled  with 
their  lip  of  mountain  limestone  in  the  Dean  Forest,  and 
the  richly  fossiliferous  Rruetie  beds  in  their  relation  to 
the  Triassic  sands  and  marls,  bedded  ribbon-like  in  reds 
ant!  greens,  at  the  Garden  Cliff  escarpment  at  Wcstbury- 
on-Severn. 

But,  above  all,  Gloucestershire  is  a  paradise  to  the 


antiquary.  There  arc  camps  along  the  Cotswold  range 
commanding  extensive  views.  The  county,  like  York- 
shire and  Kent,  possesses  more  than  one  cathedral  w  ithin 
its  area.  Both  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  erected 
cut  ol  dissolved  monasteries,  and  are  consequently  as 
regards  their  constitution  cathedrals  of  the  new  founda- 
tion; ami  with  them  a  wealth  of  parish  churches,  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  dimensions  and  splendour  of  the  great 
Lincolnshire,  Xorthants  and  East  Anglian  churches,  but 
some  of  them  structures  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
interest.  Such,  fof  example,  are  Bishop's  Cleeve  and 
Elkstone ;  Cirencester,  with  its  superb  town  hall, 
suggestive  of  Audenardc,  forming  a  parvise  to  its 
porch;  Berkeley,  with,  its  detached  tower;  Fairford, 
with  its  unique  stained  glass,  well  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Canon  Carbonel's  short  paper.  The  county 
abounds,  too,  in  choice  specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture ;  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Campden 
are  rich  in  town  samples,  while  every  Cotswold  village 
can  show  its  grey  stone-mullioned  farmstead  and  cot- 
tages, and  fine  mediaeval  barns  arc  to  be  seen  at  Calcot, 
Hartpury,  Tewkesbury,  and  Lantonia  Secunda.  Xor 
is  this  all.  Gloucestershire,  before  the  Dissolution, 
abounded  in  religious  houses.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  old  adjuration,  "  As  sure  as  God  is  in  Gloucester  ". 
Besides  the  great  abbeys  of  S.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  and 
S.  Augustine's.  Bristol,  both  destined  to  be  elevated 
into  cathedral  churches,  and  thus  more  or  less  entirely 
saved  from  destruction,  Tewkesbury  survives  in  its 
entirety  as  the  parish  church  of  the  town.  Its  nave  is 
almost  the  twin  sister  of  Gloucester,  though  Gloucester 
is  much  the  finer  of  the  two,  thanks  to  its  Early  English 
groining  (said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  its  own  monks), 
as  contrasted  with  the  heavy  lierne-vaulted  Perpendicu- 
lar roof  which  seems  to  crush  down  Tewkesbury.  Their 
choirs  indeed  differ  widely  :  Tewkesbury's  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Decorated  structure  with  trigonal  apse; 
Gloucester's  has  been  metamorphosed  from  the  severest 
Early  Norman  by  draping  the  somewhat  gaunt  skeleton 
with  a  profusion  of  Perpendicular  panelling  and  replacing 
its  semicircular  apse  by  one  vast  window  filling  the 
entire  east  end,  with  Lady  Chapel  beyond,  into  a 
veritable  dream  of  airy,  soaring  Perpendicular.  Both 
churches,  however,  show  in  their  choir  traces  of  sisterly 
likeness  in  quite  early  Norman  times,  when  Tewkesbury 
was  a  cell  of  Cranbornc.  So  it  continued  to  be  till  quite 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  by  a  strange  topsy- 
turvydom, mother  and  daughter  changed  places,  and 
Cranborne  became  cell  to  Tewkesbury.  A  like  inver- 
sion took  place  when  Lantonia  Prima,  harried  and 
boycotted  by  the  unfriendly  Welsh,  became  cell  to 
Lantonia  Secunda,  founded  just  outside  Gloucester  in 
1 136  by  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  reliev  e  the  strained 
situation. 

Besides  these,  close  to  Tewkesbury  on  the  Severn 
bank,  is  the  Saxon  monastery  of  Deerhurst,  still  retain- 
ing features  of  unique  interest.  Further  afield  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  two  neighbouring  houses  of  Winch- 
combe  and  Hailes.  The  former,  once  a  mitred  abbey, 
is  practically  obliterated.  From  it  were  transferred  to 
the  parish  church  the  probably  authentic  relics  of  the 
little  murdered  prince  Kenelm.  Close  by  lies  his  father, 
King  Kenulph.  founder  of  the  abbey  in  798.  Some  two 
miles  further  on  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  great 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Hayles,  enriched  by  its  possession 
of  the  precious  relic  of  the  Holy  Blood,  which  attracted 
a  perennial  stream  of  pilgrims  to  its  shrine.  It  had  a 
church  as  large  as  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  entire 
ground  plan  and  foundations  of  which  were  recently 
laid  bare,  but  are  now  re-interred  beneath  the  green 
sward,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  vast  structure  is  visible. 

Verily  a  county  like  this  merits  its  vatcs  sacer,  and  it 
has  had  many  from  Atkyns  dow  nwards.  Quite  recently, 
as  one  of  the  series  of  memorials  of  the  counties  of 
England,  Gloucestershire  has  been  treated  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  experts  under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield,  mainly  from  the  side  of  history  and 
archa-ology.  The  book  is  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated  with  photographs,  and  is  sufficiently  varied 
in  subject  matter  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  instruct  the  specialist.    Who,  for  example,  could: 
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fail  to  enjoy  Mr.  A.  Harvey's  narrative  of  the  Bristol 
riots  of  1831,  or  Mr.  L.  A.  Taylor's  story  of  Chatterton 
at  Bristol?  Where  a  high  level  is  throughout  main- 
tained, it  seems  invidious  to  select  separate  monographs 
for  commendation.  The  chapter  on  the  misericords  in 
Bristol  Cathedral  by  Miss  Perry  is  full  of  interest,  and 
is  beautifully  illustrated.  It  seems  strange  to  us  of 
this  utilitarian  age  that  such  a  wealth  of  carving,  some- 
times delicate  and  artistic,  always  spirited,  should  have 
been  expended  on  the  under  side  of  the  stall  seats 
in  monastic  and  collegiate  churches.  Gloucester 
Cathedral  has  a  fine  series  of  them  in  its  matchless 
fifteenth-century  stall  work. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  fascinating  treatise  is  that 
"by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  on  the  Norman  doorways  in  the 
county  of  GJoucester.  It  is  a  positive  revelation  of 
■church  building  activity  during  the  century  or  so  after 
the  Conquest,  only  to  be  paralleled  by  a  like  outburst 
during  the  Perpendicular  period.  Gloucester  set  the 
fashion  :  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Peter  is  a  dated  ex- 
ample :  its  nave  was  consecrated  in  the  summer  of  1 100. 
Its  cells,  Leonard  Stanley,  Kilpeck,  Ewennv  are  all 
Norman.  Tewkesbury  and  Beckford,  an  alien  priory, 
follow  suit ;  but  the  wealth  of  Norman  work,  so  rich,  so 
varied,  especially  in  doorways,  is  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  county.  To  have  brought  it  together  and 
spread  it  in  such  an  attractive  form  before  the  eyes  of 
Gloucestershire  folk  is  no  small  service  that  this  book 
has  rendered  to  those  who  love  their  country  and  the 
region  in  which  thcv  dwell. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  OF  AN  OPTIMIST. 

"  The  Future  of  England."    By  the  Hon.  George  Peel. 
London  :  Macmillan.    1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

r  I "  I  IF  Future  of  England,  analysed,  explained  and 
*  comfortably  summed  up  in  eleven  chapters  and 
225  pages — it  requires  a  good  dose  of  courage  and 
conviction  to  embrace  the  idea,  frame  the  scheme  and 
pack  the  contents;  but  Mr.  Peel's  courage  is  equal  to 
the  ettort,  and  his  convictions  are  as  strong  and  as 
clear  as  his  courage.  "  Looking  over  London  ",  he 
writes,  "  I  tasked  myself  to  find  what  the  national 
purpose  is,  and  whether  it  is  feasible,  and  whether  it 
is  sufficient."  On  his  last  pages,  still  looking  down 
from  Traitor's  Hill,  where  his  inquiry  had  first  taken 
shape,  he  writes:  "The  world  of  our  day  is  thus 
darkened  and  oppressed  by  three  evils  which  civilisa- 
tion must  remedy  or  go  down.  Within  each  nation, 
labour  is  at  odds  with  life.  Within  the  wider  orbit 
of  Christendom,  there  is  the  standing  disgrace  of 
national  animosities.  Lastly  co-extensive  with  the 
globe  itself,  is  the  wide  estrangement  of  the  white, 
the  bla<k,  the  brown  and  the  yellow  races.  To  lead 
the  world  in  c  ombating,  and  even  in  overcoming,  the  se- 
evils  is  the  Future  of  England".  But  a  reader  who 
turns  hastily  from  page  3  to  page  225  and  jumps  to 
the  com  lusiofl  that  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Peel's  gospel  and  message  will  miss 
much  thai  is  c  haracteristic-  of  this  condensed  survey 
and  will  (ail  to  grasp  the  problem  as  Mr.  Peel  conceives 

,u  '  1,1  method  of  inquiry  is  instructive-.  Two 
chapters  summarise  Mr.  Peel's  reading  of  fenirtee-n 
centuries  of  history;  e.ne-  analyses  the-  Present  Issue-; 

■nd  the-  remainder  is  devoted  to  our  Industrial  Future, 
our  Domestic  Future,  o„r  International  Future,  and 
<>nr  Orie  ntal  Future.  There  is  a  brie-f  coda  in  whic  h 
the-  leading  themes  are-  succinctly  compressed  from  the 
Development  Sections,  and  the  conclusion  is  announced 
with  the-  full  band. 

Th<  writing  throughout  is  very  terse  and  v.rv  clear 
1  h.  style  is  always  crisp;  toe  touch  is  a  clean  staccato, 

and  the  re-  ,s  never  anv  doubt  about  the  ,  II,  1  |,  ) „  |<s 
repose;  ,t  is  never  p.  .  suasiv ,- ;  ine|,-,  d  „  is  ,  ontinuousb 

provocative;  but  ,t  is  eminently  readable  end  K  Hatters 
our  pride.    o„  every  page  i.  recalls  th.  famous  ale- 

hc.use-  politician  :  "  I  a,,,'.  a-arg„in'  with  yer,  F.n  a 
tellm    of  ve  r    .     A.uUhere  is  a  ,  hall,  nging  sprav  of 


aphorism  and  epigram  which  keeps  the  reader  in  as 
tense  and  wideawake  state  as  the  author  himself 
obviously  is.  "The  speculations  of  to-day  are  the 
statistics  of  to-morrow";  "it  (laissez-faire)  was  the 
gospel  of  the  manufacturer — take  the  hindmost  "  : 
"  the  triple  alliance  of  the  rat  and  the  flea  and  the 
mosquito  has  beaten  the  Government  of  India  "  ;  "it 
is  not  an  unquestionable  thing  to  substitute  the  multi- 
plicity of  desires  for  the  multiplicity  of  deities"; 
"  education  is  a  surgery  to  which  we  go  not  for 
pleasure  but  for  pain  ",  arc  fair  examples  of  Mr.  Peel's 
capacity  to  combine  an  argument  and  a  con- 
clusion in  a  minimum  of  space. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Peel's  matter,  so  varied,  so  con- 
tentious and  so  extensive,  is  impossible  ;  but  his  essay 
(it  is  really  hardly  more  than  that)  leaves  some  very 
clear  impressions.  Mr.  Peel  is  a  most  encouraging 
and  thorough-going  optimist.  He  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  evils,  nor  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
difficulties  ;  but  he  always  has  a  solution  ready,  it  is 
the  obvious  solution,  indeed  it  is  the  only  solution,  and 
behind  the  analysis,  the  argument  and  the  conclusion 
is  banked  up  an  immense  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  his  race.  This  confidence  almost  amounts  to  an 
inspiration  ;  it  is  certainly  very  vivifying  and  it  swings 
us  from  a  past  in  which  Englishmen  have  done  unique 
things  through  a  present  in  which  we  are  doing  unique 
things  to  a  future  in  which  we  shall  have  accomplished 
greater  than  we  know.  Any  section  will  illustrate  this 
characteristic  :  but  the  two  chapters  on  our  Industrial 
Future  show  how  Trade  Unionism,  Socialism,  and 
Syndicalism  will  be  disposed  of  and  the  energies  of  the 
State  devoted  to  maintaining-  "  a  Plimsoll  line  of 
citizenship",  so  that,  after  much  readjustment,  "  our 
artisans  will  prefer  to  vest  their  industries  in  them- 
selves as  shareholders",  with  the  result  that  "there 
would  be,  there  will  be,  liberated  a  commercial  energy 
calculated  to  confound  our  rivals  and  to  amaze  the 
world  ". 

Equally  clear  is  Mr.  Peel's  quiet  but  unshakable 
determination  to  read  into  the  past  and  the  present 
what  he  requires  for  his  argument,  and  to  ignore  what 
might  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  oracles  of  history 
for  Mr.  Pee  l  are  neither  dumb  nor  obscure  ;  thcv  speak 
with  a  precision  and  arc  interpreted  with  a  noonday 
lucidity  that  compel  an  assenting  admiration  if  we  will 
only  turn  the  page  and  march  with  the  argument. 
"  Thus  it  was",  writes  Mr.  Peel  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  "  that  an  inventive  genius  which  owed 
scarcely  anything  to  science  or  education  produced  by 
an  otherwise  inexplicable  marvel  those  wonders  that 
have  se>  largely  reshaped  human  life."  If  we  pause 
over  this  we  shall  be  rubbing  our  eyes.  Watt  and 
Stephenson  owing  nothing  to  science  or  education — of 
course — let  us  get  on.  And  he  re  are  eight  centuries 
summed  up  :  "  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  greatness  of 
England  (in  the  past)  cannot  be  ascribed  e  ither  to  the 
resources  of  her  wealth,  or  to  the-  impulse  of  he  r  reli- 
gion  e>r  to  the-  organisation  of  her  armaments,  or  that 
inborn  attraction  w  hich  shine  s  in  some  characters  ". 
Remembering  the-  interminable-  and  dreary  contro- 
versies e>f  the-  historians  we-  ran  01.lv  murmur  our 
grateful  thanks  and  march  with  heads  up  to  the  argu- 
ment.    Le  t  us  take-  thre  e-  more-  e  xamples  :  "  Now  that 

constitutional  government  obtains  everywhere,  the 
good  things  of  freedom  are-  presumably  already  within 
the-  re  ac  h  oi  all  ".  "  Presumably  "  is  alluring;  it  would 
be-  much  appreciated  try  a  Pe  rsian  or  b)  Abdul  Hacnid 

at   Salonika.       "  In  a  word,  history   altoge  the  r  be  lies 

the-  view  that  nations  arc  fundamentally  hostile-."  VVc 
suspec  t  that  Clio,  who  for  all  her  gravity  can  he  a  sly 

minX,  has  been  having  some-  fun  with  Mi.  Perl.  Mu- 
te lis  him  he  r  sec  re  ts  with  an  engaging  simplicity,  but 

cither  he-  or  she  at  this  point  has  ele-sci  te-el  his  usual 
clarity  e>f  utterance-.  Dots  the  sentence  mean  "that 
the-  same-  nation  is  never  conlinuouslv  hostile  to  tin 
same  nation  ",  or  that  "  all  national  hostilitie  s  are- 
re-solvable  into  national  friendships,  and  vice  versa  "Y 

And  supposing  iliai  Clio  had  inspired  Mr,  Pad  to  write- 

lliste.rv    BitOgethci    he  lies  the    view    that,   sin<  e  there 

have    been   nations  in  the    modern  sens,   of  the  term. 
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they  cannot  quarrel  with  their  allies  and  make  alliances 
with  their  enemies  ",  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  the 
statement  as  a  most  comforting  pledge  for  the  future? 
Once  again  :  "The  Pan-Slavonic  idea  will  not  work  in 
Europe,  because  the  Slavs  arc  beginning  to  prefer 
democracy  to  Pan-Slavism ".  It  would  obviously  be 
both  impertinent  and  captious  to  remark  that  the  inser- 
tion of  a  negative  can  always  convert  a  frail  prophecy 
into  a  dubious  hypothesis. 

One  omission  most  students  ol  Kngland's  present  and 
future  will  note  with  regret  almost  equivalent  to  con- 
sternation. Why  is  there  no  chapter  on  "  Our  Imperial 
Future  "?  What  is  going  to  be  the  England  that  will 
lead  the  world  in  combating  and  even  in  overcoming 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present?  The  Empire  of 
to-dav,  or  an  Empire  organised  on  wholly  different 
lines — an  imperial  Federalism,  or  what?  When  Mr. 
Peel  stood  on  Traitor's  Hill  surveying  the  chaos  of 
roofs,  chimneys,  spires  and  turrets  across  the  dumb 
and  dreary  leagues  of  the  living  and  asked  the  watch- 
man of  the  day,  not  "  What  of  the  night?  "  but  "  What 
of  the  dawn?  ",  did  he  forget  or  was  it  not  revealed  to 
him  that  for  forms  of  government  it  is  not  fools  but 
the  wise  who  contest?  So  be  it  that  we  have 
won  freedom  for  ourselves  and  given  to  the  daughter 
nations  in  the  Fnglands  beyond  the  seas  freedom  based 
on  responsible  self-government,  but  what  are  we  and 
they  going  to  do  with  our  freedom?  Shall  we  have  any 
industrial,  domestic,  international  or  oriental  future  if 
we  do  not  first,  or  at  least  concurrently,  wrestle  with 
this,  the  most  urgent  of  all  our  national  problems? 
The  oracles  are  silent  in  Mr.  Peel's  pages  :  and  the 
omission  is  grave,  to  adopt  Mr.  Peel's  trenchant 
method,  for  one  wholly  adequate  reason.  Success  or 
failure  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  form  that  success  or  failure  will 
take,  will  introduce  into  our  domestic,  industrial,  inter- 
national and  oriental  future  an  element  so  capital  and 
so  decisive  as  fundamentally  to  transform  each  of  these 
problems  and  the  problems  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Peel  has 
written  an  essay  which  stimulates  thought,  even  if  it 
does  not  always  convince.  But  he  must  re-write  his 
essay  if  it  is  to  be  a  really  solid  contribution  to  the 
political  thought  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  second  edition  ;  and  in  preparing  it 
will  Mr.  Peel  also  consider  whether  in  taking  stock  of 
the  forces  of  to-day  and  forecasting  the  forces  of  to- 
morrow he  has  done  justice  to  the  part  that  will  be 
played  by  religion  and  the  organised  Christian  con- 
science. Have  we  really  settled  in  the  England  of 
to-day  the  relations  and  functions  of  Church  and  State? 
and  even  if  we  have,  will  those  be  the  desirable  and 
necessary  relations  and  functions  in  the  England  of 
to-morrow  ? 


NAVAL  STRATEGY. 

"  Some  Principles  of  Maritime  Strategy."    By  Julian 
S.  Corbett.    London :  Longmans.    1911.  9s.net. 

A/|  R.  JULIAN  CORBETT'S  name  stands  right 
iVJ-  in  the  forefront  of  naval  literature,  partly  on 
account  of  the  basic  structure  of  research  upon 
which  his  works  rest,  and  partly  because  in  them 
historical  incident  and  strategical  thought  are  blended 
and  woven  carefully  together.  Our  naval  literature 
is  woefully  deficient  in  works  of  strategy.  Colomb's 
"  Naval  Warfare"  is  too  stodgy  for  the  lay  reader, 
and  it  does  not  discuss  strategy  in  the  abstract.  It 
is  in  the  sphere  of  classification  and  abstract  treat- 
ment that  the  present  volume  excels.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts — the  first  treats  of  the  Theorv 
of  War,  the  second  of  the  Theory  of  Naval  War,  and 
the  third  of  the  Conduct  of  Naval  War.  The  whole 
volume  is  full  of  vital  truth,  but  it  will  not  be  popular 
with  older  men,  for  it  represents  a  higher  generalisation 
of  strategical  thought,  and  rings  the  knell  of  maxims 
which  have  been  current  in  naval  literature  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  there  is  too 
much  Clausewitz  and  too  little  Corbett.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  particular  nature  of  a  war  must 


exercise  a  predominant  influence  on  its  later  strategy. 
And  he  is  right.  But  Clausewitz  says  that  there  are 
two  natures  of  war— limited  and  unlimited.  This  is 
wrong  because  it  is  insufficient.  The  dual  classification 
of  war  into  limited,  where  the  war  is  waged  with  a 
limited  object,  and  unlimited,  where  some  great  issue 
is  at  stake  and  the  combatants  are  prepared  to  exert 
their  whole  strength  of  national  effort,  may  be  a  just 
distinction,  but  the  vital  characteristic  of  the  war  may 
lie  outside  it.  If  the  war,  for  instance,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  an  Expeditionary  Force  must  be  sent  across 
the  Channel  within  a  week,  then  this  is  the  keynote 
of  the  situation.  Our  fleets,  instead  of  chasing  the 
enemy's  fleet,  must  be  concentrated  in  the  Narrows  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  area  where  the  primary  operation 
is  to  be  carried  out.  This  is  the  decisive  characteristic 
of  the  war,  and  ulterior  classifications  merely  tend 
to  confuse  the  issue.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether 
there  is  a  real  generic  difference  between  limited  and 
unlimited  wars,  for  some  wars  may  follow  an  ascend- 
ing series  of  intensity  of  effort,  and  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  differentia- 
tion between  limited  and  unlimited. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Corbett  points  out 
that  command  or  control  of  the  sea  means  the  control 
of  maritime  communications,  or  in  other  words  the 
ability  to  secure  safety  of  passage.  Mr.  Corbett,  like 
Colomb,  does  not  believe  that  the  "  sea  is  one",  but 
contends  that  the  degree  of  control  may  vary  in 
different  areas  :  "  If  the  object  of  the  command  of  the 
sea  is  to  control  communications,  it  is  obvious  it  may 
exist  in  various  degrees  ".  "  Obvious  as  this  point  is, 
it  needs  emphasising,  because  of  a  maxim  that  has 
become  current  that  the  '  sea  is  all  one  '."  The  rule, 
too,  that  a  fleet  must  everywhere  and  evcrywhen  seek 
out  the  enemy's  fleet  receives  some  rough  handling, 
and  is  shelved  as  a  rule  of  thumb.  "Good 
enough  as  a  maxim",  says  Mr.  Corbett,  "but  when 
caricatured  into  a  doctrine  that  not  a  battalion  can  be 
moved  oversea  till  the  enemy's  fleet  is  overthrown  it 
deserves  gibbeting  ".  The  real  object  of  war  is  to 
do  the  enemy  as  much  harm  as  possible  with  a  minimum 
of  loss  to  oneself.  He  must  be  attacked,  therefore, 
where  he  is  most  vulnerable,  and  if  his  weak  point  can 
be  reached  through  some  military  expedition  or  on  some 
avenue  of  trade  more  easily  than  by  an  attack  on  his 
battle  fleet,  then  the  plan  of  campaign  must  be  devised 
accordingly.  This  conception  of  sea  control  is  not  only 
based  on  the  history  of  the  past  :  it  stares  us  in  the 
face  through  the  window  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Corbett 
depicts  the  vicious  deflection  of  effort  resultant  from 
focussing  one's  attention  too  exclusively  on  an  enemy's 
fleet  by  an  illustration  from  the  Spanish-American  War. 
"  The  Americans  had  ample  naval  force  to  secure  local 
command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  have  justified 
them  in  at  once  throwing  all  troops  into  Cuba,  and  also 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  their  communications  could  not 
be  interrupted,  and  yet.  because  Spain  had  an  unde- 
feated fleet  at  sea,  they  hesitated,  and  were  nearly 
lost  ".  If  this  is  theory  it  is  prescient  theory,  for  it 
prognosticates  the  deadlock  between  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty  in  our  own  autumn  crisis. 

The  chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  Fleet  and  on  Con- 
centration and  Dispersal  is  illuminative  and  suggestive. 
Battleships,  as  representing  the  highest  synthesis  of 
combative  effort,  are  the  final  arbiter  in  maritime  con- 
flicts. The  battle  fleet  secures  the  command  of  the  sea, 
just  as  the  Bank  of  England  reserve  secures  commercial 
credit,  and  behind  the  screen  of  the  battle  fleet,  cruisers 
go  to  and  fro  and  exercise  the  command.  If  the  battle 
fleet  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  sea  power,  then  in  what- 
ever area  the  enemy  has  a  battle  fleet  we  must  have  a 
battle  fleet,  if  that  area  be  of  importance  to  us  as  a  great 
avenue  of  trade  or  a  highw  ay  of  military  communication. 

In  the  chapter  on  Concentration  and  Dispersal  the 
author,  with  a  great  wealth  of  historical  illustration, 
endeavours  to  crystallise  the  strategical  principles  of  the 
old  masters  of  naval  war.  The  doctrine  in  general  terms 
amounts  to  this — that  fleets  ought  to  be  within  support- 
ing distance  of  one  another  and  yet  dispersed  widely 
I  enough  to  cover  their  utmost  area  of  control.  "  Concen- 
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tration  implies  a  continual  conflict  between  cohesion  and 
reach,  and  it  is  the  right  adjustment  of  these  tensions 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  naval  strategy." 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "  Conduct 
of  Naval  War  ",  but  it  might  just  as  aptly  be  termed 
Applied  Strategy.  The  three  major  forms  of  strategy — 
the  Blockade,  Invasion,  and  Commerce  Defence — are 
dealt  with.  The  chapter  on  a  "  Fleet  in  Being  "  is  one 
of  the  best.  In  the  chapter  on  Defence  against  Inva- 
sion the  Armada,  Roquefeuil's  attempt  in  1744,  the 
Quiberon  campaign  of  1759,  and  the  project  of  1779  are 
used  as  a  groundwork  of  illustration.  Exception  can 
be  taken  to  one  or  two  statements  in  this  portion  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Corbett  says,  for  instance,  "If  you  have 
lost  [command  of  the  sea]  completely,  no  invasion 
will  take  place  ",  meaning  that  the  enemy  will  resort 
to  blockade  and  commerce  attack.  Now  this  is 
a  very  generally  accepted  argument  against  national 
service,  but  its  weak  point  lies  in  drawing  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  "  control  won  "  and  "  control  lost  ". 
The  strains  on  an  engine-bed  are  not  calculated  for  the 
engine  at  rest  in  two  rigid  statical  positions,  but  on  the 
idea  of  its  revolving  dynamically  in  motion.  And  simi- 
larly we  must  think  not  merely  of  control  won  or  control 
lost,  but  of  intermediate  and  temporary  stages,  where 
a  fleet  may  have  suffered  severely  but  expects  within 
a  month  or  two  to  redeem  its  position.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  blockade  would  be  a  slow  and  costly 
weapon;  and  it  would  be  to  an  enemy's  advantage  to 
attempt  invasion.  The  book  is  an  epochal  work  in  the 
literature  of  naval  strategy,  which  is  almost  without 
text-books  dealing  with  the  subject  abstractly,  logically, 
and  lucidly,  and  constitutes  a  sound  amalgam  between 
the  strategy  of  the  present  and  thought  of  the  past. 
Not  by  history  alone  do  we  arrive  at  strategical  con- 
clusions. A  chart,  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  different  vessels  may 
be  sufficient  unto  the  strategical  work  of  the  day,  but  in 
what  Bacon  calls  "  the  general  plots  and  marshallings 
of  affairs  "  the  "  chart  and  dividers  "  method  is  bound 
to  fail. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett's  book  sweeps  through  a  wide 
curve,  and  lifts  the  subject  into  a  plane  where  it  may 
hope  to  follow  a  clear  line  of  evolutionary  development. 
It  is  a  book  very  intelligible  to  the  intelligent  civilian, 
and  it  will  serve  to  remind  naval  followers  of  the  prac- 
tical cult  that  "  the  real  god-like  function  is  to  furnish 
a  motive  or  injunction  for  practising  what  we  know- 
already  ". 


NOVELS. 

"  Anton  of  the  Alps."    By  W.  Victor  Cook.   London  : 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

If  "  Anton  of  the  Alps  "  is  a  first  essay  in  fiction  it  is 
a  very  hopeful  example  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  story  of 
plots,  murders  and  adventure  in  the  most  ruthless 
modern  manner,  people  being  poisoned,  bombed, 
strangled,  shot,  or  shoved  over  pre  ipiccs  in  every  other 
Chapter.  It  is  quite  well  written,  and  opens  with  a 
promise  in  method  and  character  which,  unhappily,  is 
not  fulfilled.  The  author  has  forgotten  that  it  is  essen- 
tial in  this  (  lass  of  work  to  keep  faith  with  his  factors. 
He  has  invented  at  the  outset  a  deadly  "  Band  of 
Brothers  "  w  ho  not  only  issue  notices  to  quit  as  <  asually 
as  soup-ti<  kets  to  people  of  whom  they  disapprove-,  but, 
by  means  of  knife  and  pistol ,  see  that  they  do  it.  We 
are  shown  a  grim  and  virile  Russian  governor,  possessed 
of  millions,  running  like  a  rabbit  from  lodging  to 
lodging  in  London,  in  unbecoming  terror   from  the 

thn  atenings  of  the  "  Hand  ",  yet,  after  a  few  days,  we 
see  him  lolling  at  his  ease  in  the  Champs  Klysces, 
because  a  man  "  <  ould  not  easily  be  murdered  there  on  a 
sunny  morning  in  June",  and  a  few  days  later  driving 
indifferently  into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  strangling  them 
in  his  motor-«  ar,  dropping  their  bodies  o\er  pro  ipi<  1 
and  finally,  himself  a  noviee,  climbing  a  mountain  with 
his  deadly  enemy,  an  expert  mountaineer,  for  the 
pleasure  ot  disposing  of  him  unarmed  and  single- 
handed  That  is  what  one  means  \,  not  keeping  faith 
with  one's  far  tors.     One  does  not  ask  such  stories  to 


be  credible,  but  one  requires  their  material  to  be  con- 
sistent. Your  Count  Tarosta  must  not  be  a  cowering 
rodent  in  one  chapter,  and  a  ravaged  lion  in  the  next ; 
your  Band  of  Brothers  must  not  be  at  one  moment  a 
terror  to  wickedness  in  high  places  and  at  another  a 
flock  of  foolish  and  ridiculous  mice.  You  may  make 
your  counters  what  you  please  at  the  start,  but  you 
must  not  be  continually  changing  their  value.  These 
changes  are  the  destruction  of  one's  interest  in  the  book, 
and  they  are  contrived  to  alter  the  relations  of  almost 
every  character  in  it,  and  to  achieve  in  the  end  a  culmina- 
tion of  absurdities. 

"Phrynette  and  London."     By  Marthe  Troly-Curtin. 
London:  Grant  Richards.    1911.  6s. 

"  One  does  not  expect  girls  to  be  truthful,  only  to 
be  womanly  ",  says  Phrynette  gaily,  and  elsewhere 
couples  the  word'  "  frank  "  with  "  unwomanly  ". 
Wherein  books  are  different  :  for  to  refreshing  frank- 
ness this  one  adds  a  very  definite  femineity.  On  her 
father's  death  Mile.  Phrynette  Chedor  comes  from  Paris 
to  live  with  her  aunt  Barbara — who  is  Scotch  and 
austere — in  the  Cromwell  Road  ;  a  great  change  from 
the  household  of  the  fashionable  portraitiste  who 
"  painted  womtn  caressingly  ",  and  to  whom  Phrynette 
addresses  the  pretty  little  filial  foreword  of  these  her  first 
impressions  of  London  and  English  ways.  She  does 
the  usual  things — rides  in  the  Row,  has  tea  on  the 
Terrace,  goes  up  the  river,  shops  in  Bond  Street,  and 
attends  a  political  meeting.  Each  scene  gives  her 
opportunities  of  placing  French  and  English  social 
tvpes  and  customs  in  parallel  columns — a  stiff  way,  we 
admit,  of  indicating  the  trend  of  her  genial  and  fluent 
chatter.  We  do  not  read  far,  however,  before  we 
discern  two  Phrynettes.  There  is  Mile.  Chedor,  alto- 
gether jeune  fille,  round  whom  is  woven  the  slight  love 
interest  expected  in  a  book  which  poses  as  fiction,  but 
which  is  really,  much  of  it,  bright  descriptive  journal- 
ism ;  and  there  is  Mrs.  Troly-Curtin.  The  imaginary 
and  the  real  lady  are  like  two  dissolving  pictures  on  one 
screen.  The  innocent  who  thought  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  cigarette-case  being  found  in  Mrs.  Warble's 
room  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  her  to 
have  stolen  it  is  not  the  same  person  whose  satire  peeps 
out  in  describing,  for  instance,  the  plot  of  Master 
Lawrie's  highly  original  musical  comedy.  But  a  book 
may  be  amusing  even  if  of  somewhat  composite  archi- 
tecture. We  suppose  we  must  forgive  Phrynette,  as  a 
newcomer,  for  introducing  real  live  politicians  into  her 
London  :  she  would  not  know  how  tired  we  are  of  them. 

"  Phyllis  and  Felicity."   By  Diana  Meyrick.   London  : 
Sidgwick  and  Jackscn.    1911.  6s. 

The  half-sisters  whose  names  combine  to  make  the 
jingling  title  of  this  pleasant  girls'  book  are  naturally 
its  subject.  Felicity  was  Mr.  Marvcignc's  daughter 
by  his  first  wife,  who  had  been  the  daughter  of  his 
mother's  French  maid.  Lady  Alicia  Mar\ eigne,  his 
starchy  second  spouse,  did  not  consider  Felicity  a  suit- 
able companion  for  her  own  child  Phyllis,  and  the  off- 
spring of  lu-r  husband's  early  social  lapse  was  main- 
tained ert  pension  at  places  like  Southsea  until  alter  her 
ladyship's  death,  which  occurred  just  before  Chapter  1. 
Then  the  girls  met  for  the  first  time.  The  differen  cs  in 
outlook  and  manners  due  to  their  several  upbringings, 
as  well  as  the  contrast  between  their  essential  <  harai  ten, 
are  shown  with  understanding  in  the  story  whit  h  ensues. 
There  is  an  English  country  background  and,  incident- 
ally, a  bye-elei  tion  most  politely  conducted  ;  and  the 
love  affairs  of  the  two  girls  an  important  part  ol  their 
li\es  at  the  epoch  in  which  we  meet  them,  though  at 
OAe  time  dreadfully  entangled  arc  duly  smoothed  mil  to 
a  double  wedding  in  the  end. 

"No    Surrender."    By    Constance    Elizabeth  Maud. 
London:  Duckworth.    1911.  Os. 

The  author  of  tins  l>ook  calls  it  im  "  attempt  to  break 
a  lance  in  the  Woman's  Cause  ".  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  trad  and  onlv  incidentally  a  no  .  I.  I  he  1  harm  ters, 
the  dialogue  and  the  situations  are  devised  with  the 
single  aim  of  ling  the  militant  suffragette  w.th  !i 
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halo.  She  is  Joan  of  Arc,  she  obeys  a  Voice,  and  soon. 
Well,  tin-  exploits  ol  (he  ladies  upon  whom,  according 
to  this,  Joan's  mantle  has  fallen  are  well  known,  and 
the  heroines  of  this  story  just  repeat  them.  They  are 
not  treated  as  political  offenders;  they  break  the  prison 
windows,  and  Mary  O'Xeil  is  forcibly  fed.  The  impos- 
sibility of  treating  the  book  as  fiction  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  we  probably  could  not  congratulate 
the  author  upon  the  cleverly  worked-up  bit  of  sensational 
w  riting  in  this  scene  without  offence. 


THE  KEHRl'ARY  REVIEW'S. 

The  f  urn  i  ng  of  the  country  towards  the  Unionist  party 
is  noted  in  most  of  the  political  articles  this  month. 
"Curio",  in  the  "Fortnightly",  writes  of  it  under  the 
title,  "The  Turning  of  the  Tide",  dealing  with  the  move- 
ment itself  and  the  caur.es.  Other  writers,  as  Mr.  Baumann 
m  the  "Fortnightly"  and  Lord  Willoughby  <le  Broke  in 
the  "National",  are  more  concerned  to  know  what  will  he 
the  policy  of  Unionists  when  the  tide  has  sufficiently  turned 
to  bring  them  once  more  into  power.  Mr.  Baumann,  in  a 
brilliant  and  biting  article,  askg  the  question:  "Is  a  Tory 
Revival  Possible?"  He  lays  it  down  that  for  this  revival 
we  mast  discard  the  name  of  Unionist,  and  return  to  the 
Conservatism  of  Burke.  He  condemns,  root  and  branch,  the 
conception  of  "  Tory  democracy  ".  Mr.  Balfour  was  utterly 
false  to  Conservatism,  urges  Mr.  Baumann,  when  he  so 
unhappily  declared  that  the  protection  of  property  was  not 
the  special  function  of  his  party.  Protection  of  property, 
and  of  the  haves  against  the  have-nots,  is  the  root  function 
of  a  Tory  party ;  all  else  is  mere  competition  with  th? 
Radicals,  doomed  in  justice  to  fail:  "  The  business  of  Tory 
democracy  has  been  exploded.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
tried  it,  and  as  long  as  he  was  in  Opposition  he  succeeded 
splendidly,  for  he  was  as  good  a  demagogue  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  some  points  better.  But  as  soon  as  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  Toi-y  Democrat  came  to 
grief,  as  all  must  come  to  grief  who  try  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable.  Toryism  is  one  thing,  and  democracy  is 
another,  and  they  can  no  more  meet  than  parallel  lines  ". 
Mr.  Baumann  puts  down  the  items  in  a  genuine  Tory 
programme  under  the  following  seven  heads:  (1)  National 
Finance;  (2)  Imperial  Defence;  (3)  Foreign  Policy; 
(4)  The  Conduct  of  the  Civil  Service;  (5)  Home  Pule; 
(6)  Disestablishment  of  the  Church;  (7)  Universal  Suf- 
frage and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Curiously,  he  omits  any  reference  to  a  Con- 
servative land  pel  icy.  Is  this  omission  also,  we  wonder, 
in  the  direct  Tory  tradition  ? 

The  "National"  appears  this  month  without  the  usual 
"Episodes",  owing  to  the  Editor's  illness  during 
press  week.  For  vigorous  "  National  "  politics  we  must 
turn,  therefore,  to  the  article  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
How  are  we  to  undo  the  Parliament  Act  ?  Mere  repeal  is 
useless,  for  the  history  of  the  five  hundred  could  always  be 
repeated  when  the  Radicals  retained.  Repeal  would  leave 
the  old  building  with  the  roof  off:  "The  old  order  might 
carry  on  for  a  few  years  and  look  all  right  at  a  distance 
like  the  Acropolis  at  Athens".  Lord  Willoughby 
speaks  with  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Dicey, 
who  would  introduce  into  the  Parliament  Act  "  words  which 
shall  make  it  necessary  that  any  Bill  (not  being  a  Money 
Bill)  which  can  ultimately  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  without 
obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Lords  shall  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  not  of  one 
and  the  same  Parliament,  but  of  two  successive  Parlia- 
ments". The  effect  of  this,  Lord  Willoughby  concludes, 
would  be  "that  no  Bill,  not  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Speaker,  a  Money  Bill,  if  rejected  once  or  perhaps  twice  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  could  become  an  Act  of  Parliament 
until  after  a  General  Election.  The  proposal  has  the  face 
value  from  the  Radical  point  of  view  of  acquiescence  in  the 
theory  that  the  final  assent  of  the  Lords  is  not  necessary  to 
the  passing  of  an  Act ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutional 
point  of  view  is  partially  satisfied  by  the  provision  that 
rejection  by  the  Lords  shall  secure  some  popular  expression 
of  opinion  on  a  Bill  by  the  electors  themselves  ". 

The  "Nineteenth  Century"  deals  faithfully  this  month 
with  the  subject  of  Home  Rule--the  article  hv  Mr.  Ian 
BCalcblm  I>eing  particularly  clear  and  pointed.  The  article 
is  headed  by  a  happily  remembered  passage  from  a  speech  of 
Gladstone:  "My  firm  belief  is  that  .  .  .  were  Ireland 
detached  from  her  political  connexion  with  this  country 
and  left  to  her  own  unaided  agencies,  it  might  be  that  the 
strif'-  of  parties  would  then  burst  forth  in  a  form  calculated 


to  strike  horror  throughout  the  land".  "In  justice  to- 
Ireland",  writes  Mr.  Malcolm,  "we  must  refuse  to  accept 
the  voice  of  the  agitators  as  her  own."    As  to  these  agitators 

and  the  very  different  quality  of  their  speeches  in  America 
and  Britain  .Mr.  Malcolm  has  some  excellent  comparative 
citations.  The  writer  sees  three  immediate  results  of  a 
grant  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland:  "bankruptcy  for  Ireland 
within  a  very  short  time;  civil  war,  of  the  character  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
his  paper;  and  an  immediate  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the 
victorious  parly  for  final  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  annexation  to  some  stronger  Power". 

One  of  the  most  striking  articles  of  the  month  is  printed] 
in  the  ".National"  Earl  Percy's  "Russia's  Role  in  aj 
European  War".  Severely  criticising  the  agitators  and 
newspapers  which  have  attempted  to  embarrass  the  Foreign1 
Office  mi  recent  years,  Earl  Percy  tries  to  justify  on  military 
grounds  our  understanding  with  Russia.  Russia,  he 
argues,  is  the  one  Power  in  Europe  which  in  the  event  of  ] 
a  European  war  between  the  Entente  and  the  Alliance  could 
save  France  from  a  decisive  thrust  at  the  heart  during  the^ 
first  few  weeks  of  a  sudden  campaign. 

An  article  which  should  be  closely  considered  by  all 
who  would  weld  Imperial  interests  is  Commander  Carlyonj 
Bellairs'  new  Imperial  preference  scheme  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  ".    It    is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  opportunity 
which  transport  presents  for  giving  British  commerce,  in- 
cluding food  supplies,  a  preference  over  foreign,  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  masses  whilst  promoting  Imperial 
business.    Commander  Bellairs  proposes  the  creation  of  a] 
Board  of  Transport,  armed  with  subsidies  from  the  various] 
Gov  ernments  of  the  Empire,  taking  as  precedent  the  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Pacific  cable.    "A  system  of  pztifl 
ferential  rights  is  one  which  can  be  equally  applied  to  all  I 
inter-Imperial  trade;  it  is  one  which  will  leave  no  sense  ofj 
favouritism  or  injustice  in  its  train,  and  will  conciliate  a  mas* 
of  voters  who  have  been  alienated  by  the  proposed  food  taxes 
from  the  party  which  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  party 
hitherto  instinctively  trusted  by  the  people  in  foreign  and! 
Imperial  policy."    Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  in  the  "Fortnightly", 
writes  critically  of  "  The  Coronation  Concessions  in  India". 
He  regards  the  changes  announced  by  the  King-Emperor, j 
both  as  to  the  capital  and  the  constitution  of  Bengal,  as] 
mistaken,   a  concession  to  a  moribund  agitation,  and  an 
unjustifiable  use  of  the  royal  prerogative.      Mr.    A.  E. 
Duchesne's  article  in  the  "Empire  Review"  on  the  same 
subject  should  be  read  for  its  weighing  of  pros  and  cons.    The  ] 
Bengal  arrangement  is,  he  says,  "  an  absolute  reversal  of 
Britain's  pledged  word,  comparable  only  to  the  falsification 
of  the  Shepstone  pronouncement  with  regard  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. .  .  .  There  is  also  a  grave  injustice  inflicted  on  that 
important  community,  the  British  planters  ". 

Of  miscellaneous  articles  probably  the  one  to  attract  most! 
attention  will  be  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  Vague  Thoughts  on] 
Art"  in  the  "Fortnightly".    To  be  in  a  position  to  have 
one's  vague  thoughts  on  any  subject  printed  and  reprinted  1 
through  the  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers  is  to  have  I 
achieved  fame.    A  writer  wdio  publishes  "  vague  thoughts  " 
is  fcarcely  a  mark  for  criticism;  for  the  critic  is  not  likely] 
to  be  so  successful  or  brilliant  a  man  as  the  subject  of  his 
criticism,  and   it  wotdd  therefore  be  an  impertinence  tol 
offer  suggestions  or   corrections  of   the  other's  vagaries.  I 
But    if     Mr.     Galsworthy's    thoughts    were    not     self- 1 
described  as  vague,  we  should  be    tempted  to  ask  a  few  | 
questions  as  to  his  distinction  between  romanticism  and  | 
realism,   brought  into  the  essay  just  as  we  thought  him  I 
safely  past  the  point  perilous  without  serious  committal  to  j 
anything  very  distinct.    Since,  however,  these  thoughts  are 
really  intended  to  be  vague,  we  suppose  it  does  not  matter 
that  they   contain   innumerable  contradictions  and  many 
definitions  that  would  not  bear  analysis.    We  would  ask  all  j 
readers  of  the  monthlies  to  compare  the  vague  thoughts  of  1 
Mr.  Galsworthy  with  a  fine  example  of  able  criticism  by  | 
Mr.    D.  S.   MacColl,  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  this  ^ 
month,  of  the  painters  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  and  Gauguin. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  had  read  Mr.  1 
Masefield's  long  poem  in  the  "English  Review"  before 
writing  his  very  trenchant  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ".  Mr.  Harrison  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Shaw's  delightful 
collection  of  Press  sayings  about  Ibsen,  when  it  was  a  brilliant 
quip  of  the  penny  journalist  to  call  the  plays  of  Ibsen  ibscene. 
Mr.  Harrison,  taking  Rodin  for  a  text,  inveighs  against 
the  "Cult  of  the  Foul"  :  it  is  a  fine  diatribe  against  most 
modern  forms  of  art.  Had  he  just  been  reading  Mr. 
Masefield's  "masterpiece"  in  the  "English  Review",  we 
could  almost  forgive  him  a  burst  of  wrath  that  has  laid  him- 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  hopelessly  in  the  cold.  Mr. 
Mas;  field  was  once  in  the  way  of  being  one  of.  ©ur  youngest 
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ESTATE  DUTIES. — Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  -of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  *  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW   TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD   OFFICE  :    66   and   67   CORNHILL,  E.C. 


A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION-  iiecurlnir.  In  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premium*,  »  Fixed  Ham  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  ami 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime. 

together  with  Yaliiuble  option*  ao>l  n<Mltlonu!  Ix'iicflt*. 
EXAMPLE.    At"'  25.    Bmn  Amrad  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  year,  only)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  ca*e  of  'If-nth  flaring  the  term, 

PROFIT  Tarylng  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  cam  of  unrviral, 
ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  In  addition 


■  20 


imidatO'l  ItontiM 


CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD.. 

Chict  OnriCK:  8T.  MILOHEI/H  HOUHK,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  KG. 
Aaaata  Exoood  £10,300,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  'I'nrral  Managtr 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000.000. 


A  Woman's  Income 


Cases  frequently  occur  where  women  of 
limited  means,  in  the  desire  to  obtain  for 
themselves  a  little  added  comfort,  have 
invested  their  savings  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises. 


1 


The  result  almost  invariably  is  financial  ruin. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  investigate 
the  return  which  the  possessor  of  a  Canada 
Life  Annuity  gets  for  her  money. 

A  woman  of  55  can,  for  the  investment  of  £1,000, 
obtain  an  annuity  of  £75  7s.  Id.  per  annum 

—a  return  of  over  7^  %,  and  she  can  rest 
absolutely  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  her 
money  will  be  paid  to  her  in  full  on  the 
appointed  day. 

^[  These  annuities  are  secured  by  the  whole  of 
the  assets  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  amounting  to  over  nine  millions 
sterling. 

Write  for  special  Annuity  booklet  (stating 
your  age)  ;  it  will  be  sent  post  free. 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Company, 

i4,  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE. 

LIMITED, 
60,  REGENT  ST. 


W., 


4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 
LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES-EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

K.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Stcrttary. 

BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  ...  „.£1,730,000. 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000. 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  £2  per  cent. 
To  th«  MANACER,  1,  2  A  3  Queen  8troet  Plaoe,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

The  Toms  of Subuription  to  tin  S A  TV  It  DA  V  SMVlEjV  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£   t.    d.  L  i*. 

One  Year    182    '  '°  4 

Half  Year    o  14    '    0152 

Quarter  Year  ...07     I    O    7  7 

Cheouet  and  Monty  Order,  thouhl  b*  •  roned  and  made  payable  to  the 
IMmager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offi<t>,  lo  Auif  Strut,  Covet, 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

l8l 
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and  Ivst  hopes  against  the  deliberate  ugliness  of  artists  who 
•iK'ii.u'l"  thej  were  blowing  a  greai  tradition  111  a  small 
way  when  they  were  merely  slavish  to  the  accidentals  of 
greatness.  But  Mr.  Maseiield  seems  to  be  getting  into  the 
nit  of  a  mannered  brutality.  Writers  of  this  school  an- very 
ready  to  cry  down  criticism  <>f  .Mr.  Harrison's  sort  as 
priggish.  Their  own  practice  is  often  that  of  a  ]>rig  on  all 
fours. 

The  February  number  of  the  "Burlington  Magazine" 
contain*  an  article  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  on  the  puzzling 
pictures,,!  .Money-lenders,  Misers,  etc.,  that  occur  in  many 
galleries,  ascribed  to  Romerswael  or  Matsys.  The  associa- 
tion of  Corneille  de  Lyon  with  these  works  is  one  of  the 
surprising  results  research  yields.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  sug- 
gests (ierrit  Hoist's  authorship  for  the  signet!  and  apparently 
dated  Ferdinand  Bol  double  portrait,  lent  as  a  Rembrandt 
by  Mrs.  \Van<ho]>,-  to  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition.  1910. 
Sir  Walter  is  inaccurate  in  saying  "  the  only  signature  visible 
When  the  picture  was  at  the  Academy  was  a  capital  R  ".  At 
least  three  accurate  observers  saw  the  F.  Bol  signature.  Mr. 
MaoColl  contributes  a  paper  on  the  large  portrait  group, 
"The  Bridges  Family",  by  Constable,  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  whereabouts  of  other  Constable  portraits. 
Sir  C.  Holroyd  and  Mr.  Okey  publish  reminiscences,  neces- 
sarily intimate  but  widely  separate,  of  Alphonse  Legros, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Wood's  article  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
tapestries  reaches  its  second  part. 

The  two  most  important  articles  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly 
Review."  deal  with  Disestablishment.  Mr.  Frank  Morgan 
has  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  hollowness  of  the  analogy 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  Churches  urged  in  1909 
by  the  Prime  Minister  ;  whether  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  right  or  wrong,  and  its  effects  good  or  bad, 
its  circumstances  were  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Welsh  dioceses  that  only  a  confused  or  perverted  mind  could 
argue  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  even  more  interesting 
than  Mr.  Morgan's  article  is  one,  unsigned,  on  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  a  disestablished  Church,  as  seen  from  within  ; 
the  Church  in  question  being  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  writer  sums  up  with  great  fairness  its  gains  and 
losses,  and  the  losses  seem  to  us  greater  than  the  gains; 
there  is  no  gain  in  keenness  amongst  the  Scottish  laity,  for 
apparently  they  take  no  more  interest  in  Church  matters 
than  their  brethren  do  in  England  ;  bishops  are  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  certain  lay  electors  according  to  a  method  which 
looks  ideal  on  paper,  but  in  practice  often  results  in  the 
election  of  someone  whom  nobody  wants,  because  there  are 
two  strong  candidates  whose  supporters  are  equally  balanced, 
neither  of  whom  will  retire  in  favour  of  the  other;  we  have 
heard  much  the  same  story  from  the  Colonies.  Of  other 
articles  we  would  especially  commend  one  providing  a  scheme 
for  religious  instruction  in  girls'  schools;  it  is  so  excellent 
that  we  should  like  to  see  it  adopted  by  every  school  in  the 
kingdom,  boys'  and  girls'  alike.  Mr.'  Shariand  discourses 
pleasantly  on  the  poet  Crashaw  and  his  relations  with  the 
community  at  Little  Gidding  ;  Miss  Hodgson  somewhat  less 
attractively'  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  its  value  for 
modern  life.  The  great  dogmatic  riddle,  was  Xestorius  a 
Xestorian  1  is  answered  learnedly  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Relton. 

The  "English  Church  Review"  provides  us  with  a  series 
of  articles  and  notes  on  current  topics  written  from  a  staunch 
conservative  High  Church  point  of  view;  they. would  suit 
the  "  ecclesiastically-minded  layman  "  admirably  and  harden 
him  in  his  ecclesiastieism. 


''  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Fevrier. 

Commandant  Paul  Renard  writes  in  an  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  -train  pi  the  progress  made  by  the  French  Army 
in  aeronautic*,  He  claims  for  it  (and  probably  with  reason) 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  leads  the  world,  though  he  admits 
that  Italy  and  Germany  are  pressing  close  behind.  How 
useful  the  aviator  may  prove  in  actual  warfare  he  shows 
by  quotation  from  a  private  communication  he  has  received 
giving  an  account  of  the  Italian  operations  in  Tunis. 
According  to  his  statement,  aeroplanes  have  proved  brilliant 
seconds  to  the  cavalry,  and  have  often  taken  their  place 
in  the  skirmishes  in  the  oases,  which  may  involve  grave 
ambushes  for  mounted  troops.  An  aeroplane  can  locate  the 
enemy  without  coming  within  shot.  The  Italian  aviators 
have  been  flying  every  day  and  all  day  in  all  conditions  of 
weather  except  in  actual  hurricanes.  They  see  and  report 
everything  that  happens  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Italian 
trenches.  They  have  been  often  hit  by  balls  almost  spent,  but 
never  really  damaged.  If  the  Germans  can  do  as  well  as 
these  Italians,  and  the  French  even  better,  we  wonder  how 
our  own  School  of  Military  Aviation  compares  with  them! 

k  For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  183  and  190. 


The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  will,  on  21st  February  next, 
despatch  their  S.Y.  "  Vectis  "  from  Southampton 
on  a  Pleasure  Cruise  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Athens,  The  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Naples, 
&c,  arriving  Marseilles  23  March.  Fares  from 
30  guineas. 

Spring  Cruises  by  the  "Vectis." 

■>T1ip  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT,  Ac       .  I  No.  1-Feb.  21  to  Mar.  23 
•CONSTANTINOPLE,  GREECE,  *c.   No.  Q  -  Mar.  28  to  April  2i 
•DALMATIA,  VENICE,  CORFU,  &c.  |  No.  8-April  87  to  May  20 
+  From  Southampton.      •  From  Marseilles. 
Fares  lrom  30  Guineas. 

Programme  Post-free. 

Address:  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W  .C,  or  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.,  London. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE. 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

»  EDINBURGH  CASTLE  ... 
X  GLOUCESTER  CASTLE  ... 
s  KENILWORTH  CASTLE  ... 
t  GRANTULLY  CASTLE 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Feb.  9 
Feb.  16 

Feb.  io 
Feb.  io 
Feb.  :7 
Feb.  17 

•  Via  Madeira.         %  Via  Teneriffe.         t  Via  Las  Palmas. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C    West  End 
Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSH  IPS. 

Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  £,&o  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  .£35  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Chel  tonkin  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  Of  the  Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS. 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prlees  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Saks-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  cr  other  article,  made  to  mtarure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"BREECHES  CUT." 
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"'Tie  lack  of  kindly  warmth." 

— TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


The  "  lack  of  kindly  warmth  "  is  readily- 
dispelled  and  genial  comfort  given  by  a 


Regular  users  may  prefer 
the  Special  Bath  Mustard, 
one  dozen  cartons  in  tin  box. 


ard  Bath 


A  hot  bath  to  which  is  added  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so  of 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  use  less  quantity    It   being   much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


EVANS' 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

for  Throat  6  \dice. 

They  act  with  remarkable  effect  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  vocal  organs.    Used  by 
the  most  notable  Public  Speakers,  Preachers, 
Singers,  Actors,  etc. 
Bold  la  1  -  and  4  6  boxei  by  all  Chemists. 
Ail  genuine  Evans'  Pastilles  are  marked  with  a  tar. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB.  Ltd. 
Liverpool  &  London. 

i*r«  tamfU  on  rectipt  9/ penny  pcita^e  and  name 
0/ thu  paper 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insitt  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorody n. 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purcha»»r«  should  >ee  that 
the  nam*  i.  on  I  hi  .inmp 
and     fBlpbfttfl  .illy  relu.e 
sut.iiiutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
HEST  and  SURt^T  RKMEIA'  f„r 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  att.Kk*  of 

NEURALGIA,  spasms.  HYSTERIA, 
OOUr.inoillACHK,  and 

RHKIM  ATI8U  PALPITATION. 

Act.  like  a  f*harm  in 

DtARRHCtA, CHOL1  RA.and  DYSEN1  KKY. 
ConvtnaHg  MtiHtmt  TnHmmp  bM  uuA  Hotiit. 

('/  all  Chtmult,  1  1  J,  1;, 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH.    INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 


MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most  Up-to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter— The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary- 
Manager— Chief  Clerk— Junior  Clerk— can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSLVESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCH  I NGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know  con- 
cerning business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  How  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business  — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books  — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs— How  to  File  Corre- 
spondence—Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc. — How  to  Ship  Goods- 
How  to  Appoint  an  Agent— How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership  How 
to  Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company  -How  to  Insure— How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article  — How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists— How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department  —  How  to  Organise  a  Dispatcli 
Department  —  How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes  I  low  to  Treat 
Employees— How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes  How  to  Sell  Goods. 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business  — 
unsuspected  waste— inaccurate  costing  duplications  of  labour— which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cau^e  the 
fine->t  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  ll 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  upto-datt 
authoritative  book  on  Imvness,  it  is  also  ihc  cheapest.  The  work  will 
Incompleted  in  eight  volume*  at  7».  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  cm 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volume*,  >  thl  f  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  llie  at t;n  lied  unlet  fuim  V  >\V 

To  tli':  Gr«",hnm  I'ublishini;  <  ouipan) . 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Sttnnd.  London,  W.i  . 
Pleate  tend   me  a  complete  copy  of  "MODERN 
PRACTICE"  In  eight   volume!,   at  7§.  6d.  net 


HUS1NKSS. 
per  volume, 


delivering  the  first  volume 
months  unlil  completion. 


now,  and  one  volume  every  IM 


OIV" 


THK  P.F.ST  TP.RMS  for  Company  and  fleneral  Advenl.ing.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  fr««  of  charge.    Replies  ret  lived. 


Name   


Addre.s 
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THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
£  <fi  J 

FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 

OF 

SPORT,  TRAVEL  and 
OUTDOOR  LIFE. 


CHARLES  DICKENS:  TRAMP. 

A  timely  contribution  in  view  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Walter  Dexter,  the  famous 
Dickens  enthusiast,  has  written  a  capital  paper  on  one  of 
the  greatest  out-door  men  of  genius.  The  article  is 
accompanied  by  excellent  photogiaphs. 

THE  AMATEUR  VET. 

An   article  of  intense  interest  to  every  lover  of  horses. 

Written  by  "  ANISEED,"  who  stands  unique  as  an  amateur 
1  doctor  of  the  animal  he  loves  so  well.    Illustrated  lavishly 

1  by  Lionel  Edwards. 

A   DAY  AT  A   DOG  SHOW. 

Another  exceptionally  well  written  and  illustrated  article 
by  ARTHUR  WATTS. 

I  BADMINTON.    By  a.  e.  crawley. 
CURLING  :  THE  ROARING  GAME. 

By  LORD  LYVEDEN.  Written  by  an  author  who  is 
both  expert  and  enthusiast,  it  will  appeal  to  everyone 
who  takes  a  delight  in  winter  sports. 

NORTH   COUNTRY  KETTLE 
SHOOTING. 

H  By  W.  CARTER  PLATTS.     A  pleasant  article  dealing 

i  with  a  pastime  which  has  still  very  many  followers  in 

I  Yorkshire  and  the  Dales. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOOUAl'HY. 

Aii  Actor's  Notebooks  (Frank  Archer).    Stanley  Paul.    7.«,  6(1. 

net. 

Margaret   of    France  :  Duchess  of    Savoy   1523-74  (Winifred 

Stephens).    Lane.    12*.  6d.  net. 
Goethe  :  And  his  Woman  Friends  (Mary  Caroline  Crawford). 

Fisher  Cnwin.    10-'.  6/1.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia  (Edited  by  Albert  Fcuil- 
lerat),    Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.    4.*.  6d,  net. 

Fiction.  v        :  , 

The  Girl  with  the  Blue  Eyes  (Lady  Troubridge)  J  Ruth^pf  the 
Etowldrich  (Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

each. 

Veeni  the  Master  (Richard  Fifield  Lamport);  The  Three 
Envelopes  (Hamilton  Drummond),    Stanley  Paul.    6«.  each. 

The  Cloak  of  Convention  (Leslie  Moore).    Rivers.  6*. 

Felix  Christie  (Peggy  Webling)  J  Fire  in  Stubble  (Baroness 
Orczy).   Methuen.   6».  each. 

The  Indian  Lily  and  other  Stories  (Hermann  Sudermatm).  Lane. 
6*. 

Lord  of  Irongray  (J.  B.  Harris  Burland),  6.*.;  The  Coping  Stone 

(E.  Katharine  Bates,  3*.  6d,  net.  Greening. 
The  Unknown  Steersman  I  Irene  Burn).     Fisher  Cnwin.  6?. 
The  Shoe  of  a  Horse  (Christopher  Stone).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

6m. 

In  the  West  Wind  (A.  B.  Le  Sage) ;  Tony  Unregenerate  -(Janet 
Dodge);  The  Man  who  could  not  Lose  (Richajd^ Harding 

Davis).    Duckworth,    fa.  each. 

HISTORY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox  (Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 

Treyelyan).    Vol.  1.    Longmans.  Green.    7.*.  6d.  net. 
The  Annals  of  the  Strand  (E.  Beresford  Chancellor).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    It.  6/1.  net. 
Cornwall  (J.  Charles  Cox).    Allen.    2-<.  6d.  net. 
Garrards.  1721-1911.    Stanley  Paul.    5*.  net.. 
The  British  West   ii.'dies  (Algernon  E.   Aspinall).    Sir  Isaac 

Pitman.    7>-.  6<1.  net. 
The  Betts  of  Wortham  in  Suffolk.  1480-1905  (Katharine  Frances 

Doughty),    Lane.    12?.  6(1.  net. 
The  English  Provincial  Printers,  Stationers,  and  Bookbinders  to 

1557  (E.  Gordon  Duff).      Cambridge  :  At  the  University 

Press.    4*.  net. 

A  History  of  the  British  Constitution  (J.  Howard  B.  Master 

man).    Macmillan.    2*.  6d.  net. 
The  Making  of  Western  Europe  (C.  R.  L.  Fletcher).  Murray. 

|   7«.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Law  of  Carriage  by  Railway  (Henry  W.  Disney).    7s.  6<I. 

net ;    The  Law  of  General  Average,  English  and  Foreign 

(Edward  L.  de  Hart),  30*.  net.     Stevens  and  Sons. 
The  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911.  2s.  net;  The  Copyright 

Act,  1911  (E.  J.  Macgillivray),  5*.  net.  Stevens  and  Sons. 
Foreign  Companies  and  other  Corporations  (E.  Hilton  Young), 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    12*.  net. 

Natural  History. 
The  British  Bird  (EJitsd  by  F.  B.  Kirkman  Oxon).    Edinburgh  : 

Jack. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Life  in  an  Indian  Village  (T.  Ramaki  ishna).      Fisher  Unwin. 

2*.  6d.  net. 

In  Wicklow.  West  Kerry,  and  Connemara  (John   M.  Synge). 

Dublin  :  Maunsel. 
A   Short  History   of    Ancient   Egypt   (Percy  E.  Newberry). 

Constable.    3«.  6(1.  net. 
An  Actor's  Hamlet  (Louis  Calvert).    Mills  and  Boon.    2.?.  6</. 

net. 

A  Romance  of  the  Impossible  'Paul  Ho.kham).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.    2-s.  6(1.  net.  '    1  - 

Le  Rhin;  2  Vols.  (Victor  Hugo);  Hadji  Mourad  (Leon  Tolstoi). 
Nelson.    If.  25<\ 

Education  for  Citizenship  (Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner).  Harrap. 
2*.  6d.  net. 

Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson). 

Chatto  and  Windus.  6-'. 
The  Forest  Trees  of  Britain  (Rev.  C.  A.  Johns).    8.P.S.K-  6*-. 

net. 

Sidonie's  Rovenge  (Alphjne  Daudet).    Greeninu.    1*.  6'/. 
Waves  and  Ripples  in  Water,  Air,  and  .-Ether  (J.  A.  Fleming). 

S.P.C.K.    2-.  6d.  net. 
William  James  (Emile  Boutroux).    Longmans,  Green,    o*.  6d. 

net. 

School  Books. 

French  Prose  Writers  of  the  19th  Century  and  After  (Victor 

Leuliette).    Pitman.    3».  net. 
French  Composition  (H.  N.  Adair).    Bell.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Renascence  of  Faith  (Richard  Roberts).    Cassell.  6*. 

The  Old  Testament  Rev.  H.  C.  0.  Lanchester).  2*.  6<7.  net  ;  The 
Saints'  Appeal  S.  A.  Alexander).  2*.  net-,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Synoptic  Problem  (Rev.  Eric  Rede  Buckley),  5*.  net. 
Arnold. 

(Continued  on  p.  190.) 


WHY  AND  HOW  BIRDS  ARE 
MISSED. 

This  able  piece  of  writing,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  will  be 
eagerly  devoured  by  every  gun-lover  and  every  sportsman 
who  hates  the  idea  of  a  wretched  half-hit  pheasant  or 
partridge  left  to  drag  out  a  few  hours  of  life  in  a  ditch  or  the 
underwoods. 

SEEDING  THE  DRAW. 

A.  F.  WILDING,  the  Lawn  Tennis  Champion  of  1910-11, 
one  of  our  regular  contributors,  here  puts  forward  his  views, 
which  must  be  read  with  interest  by  every  man  and  woman 
with  a  tennis  racket. 

AUSTRALIA  IN  SPORT. 

By  GORDON  INGLIS,  who  concludes  his  striking  series 
of  articles  with  one  dealing  with  the  horses  of  that  great 
colony.  This  is  bound  to  create  a  deal  of  attention  in 
equine  circles  everywhere. 

WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  SPORTING 
COUNTY  ? 

The  two  winning  articles  in  our  recent  competition  under 
that  title.  The  claims  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  are 
urged. 

HOCKEY. 

By  P.  A.  ROBSON.  In  this  series  of  articles  Mr.  Robson, 
who  is  widely  known  as  the  standard  authority  on  Hockey, 
is  placing  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  before  the  readers 
of  FRY'S  MAGAZINE.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr. 
Robson's  work  is  receiving  a  great  welcome  from  our  readers. 


BILLIARDS  MOTOR-CYCLING 
CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN  KENNEL 
NOTES   -   GOLF        ETC.,  ETC. 


FEBRUARY  NUMBER   NOW   ON  SALE. 
SIXPENCE  NET. 
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MACMILLAN  S  NEW  BOOKS 

RUINS  OF  DESERT  CATHAY* 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China.  By  M.  AUREL  STEIN.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Tlates,  Panoramas,  and 
Maps  from  Original  Survejs.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
42s.  net. 

Daily  News. — "As  a  record  of  travel  alone  it  is  a 
remarkable  book,  revealing  the  pertinacity  skill,  and  resource 
of  a  seasoned  traveller.  .  .  .  His  great  journey  will 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  travel  and 
exploration." 

The  Land  of  Uz.    (southern  Arabia.) 

By  ABDULLAH  MANSUR  (G.  Wyman  Bury.) 
With  a  Preface  by  Major-General  PELHAM  MAIT- 
LAND,  C.B.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

World. — "  As  the  volume  stands,  it  is  really  exciting> 
giving  us  Mr.  Bury  himself  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
loved  to  live.  In  comparison  with  that  gift,  nothing  else 
matters.  ...  It  is  certainly  a  book  whose  reading  makes 
the  Englishman  proud  of  bis  Empire  and  its  servants." 


The  True  Temper  of  Empire 
with  Corollary  Essays.    By  sir 

CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  of  the  Windward  Islands,  &c.  Author  of 
"The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire."    8vo.  5s.  net. 

The   Future  of  England.    By  the 

Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.  Seccnd  Impression.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

National  Insurance.  By  a.  s.  comyns 

CARR,  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT,  Barristers-at- 
Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 
M.P.    Svo.  6s.  net. 

Besides  the  full  text  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  an 
exhaustive  commentary,  this  volume  contains  special  chapters 
on  the  position  of  employers  of  labour,  insured  persons, 
friendly  societies,  local  authorities,  the  medical  profession, 
finance,  and  the  public  health. 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  TUTORIAL  CLASSES  OF  THE 
WORKERS'   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  History  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. By  Rev.  J.  HOWARD  B. 
MASTERMAN.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE  BY  A  NKW  WRITER. 
Hieroiiymus  Ride  S  l    Episodes  in  the  Life 

of  a  Knight  and  Jester  at  the  Court  of  Maximilian, 
King  of  the  Romans.  By  ANNA  COLEMAN  LADD. 
Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON. 


Seeley&?CoLtd 

(Founded  1795) 

AMONG  THE   ESKIMOS  OF 
LABRADOR. 

By  S.  K.  HUTTON,  M.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

Demy  8vo.    With  47  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    it's,  net. 

"Quite  the  most  reaMstlc  and  attractive  picture  of  life  amongst 
the  Eskimos  which  we  have  read."— STANDARD. 

MY  ADVENTURES  AMONG 
SOUTH   SEA  CANNIBALS. 

By  DOUGLAS  RANNIE, 
Late  Government  Agent  for  Queensland.     Demy  8vo.    With  39  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    16s.  net. 
"Should  become  a  classic  on  this  particular  subject." 

EVENING  STANDARD. 

THE  TAILED  HEAD-HUNTERS 
OF  NIGERIA. 

By  MAJOR  A.  J.  N.  TREMEARNE,  B.A.  (Cantab.), 

Hausa  Lecturer,  late  Hausa  Scholar,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.    With  38  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    16s.  net. 

An  account  of  an  official's  seven  years'  experience  in  the  Northern 
Nigerian  pagan  belt,  &nd  a  description  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  tribes. 

THROUGH  TIMBUCTU  AND 
ACROSS  THE   GREAT  SAHARA. 

By  CAPTAIN  A.  H.  W.  HAYWOOD,  R.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Demy  8vo.    With  45  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    16s.  net. 

An  account  of  an  adventurous  Journey  from  the  source  of  the 
Niger,  and  across  the  Desert  to  Algiers. 

"A  fascinating  volume. "-STANDARD. 

-sELLEY,  SERVICE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  38  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  W.C 

NOTABLE  SUCCESSES  OF  1912 

IN 

DRANE  FICTION. 

Put  thorn  all  on  your  Library  List  at  once. 

Chateau  Bluebeard. 

By  Mrs.  LEWIS  LEEDS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.     Price  6s. 

"A  clever  tale,  in  which  Hilary  Alleyne,  a  youne  English  girl,  marreis  the  Count 
de  Ktrjuac,  the  owner  of  a  very  ancient  Castle  in  Brittany,  and  a  descendant  from 
the  Bluebeard  of  fairy  story.  X'he  secret  door  and  the  stain  on  the  key  are  repeated 
with  ingenious  variation.  .  .  .  The  Count,  however,  is  no  blue  beard,  and  all 
U  happily  solved."—  'flu  Timet. 

The  Crumpled  Leaf. 

A  Vatican  Story.  By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.  Dedicated  to  Sir 
Lesi.ry  and  Lauv  PSOBYN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

"  It  i»  an  interesting  story."  -  Dundee  Advertiser. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  this 
book. 

The  Tuppenny  Box. 

A  remarkable  Story  by  COLIN   FITZGERALD,   Author  of 
"  Ikona  Camp."    Crown  Svo.  (  loth,  68. 
"  Written  with  v<uie  insight  into  character.  ' — The  Times. 

"A  pu7>linK  til le,  but  it  will  repay  the  reader  to  investigate.  .  .  .  Mr.  PitlGenld 
has  a  happy  ki  a'.k  of  showing  good  in  all  things."    Morning  Fmt. 
"  Is  written  with  spirit  and  humour,  is  chatty,  slangy,  and  fca-less." 

'/ lie  .Sportsman. 

"Get  the  book  an  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  old  Daddy  Doddenorg.  It  it 
an  tdutlhill  "    '.out/I  A /rim. 

"Mr.  lit/Gerald  writes  well,  and  wilh  originality."—  1  'orkthiie  Dost. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  "The 
Tuppenny  Hox." 

Tales  of  Seven  Islands. 

By  EVELYN  ADAMS.  Author  of  "  Tale*  of  Thr«  Colonta." 
( >uwn  Svo.  cloth)  6t . 
A  collection  of  Storlei  dealing  with  the  life  anil  incidents  in  the 
1'acific.  The  scenes  ate  laid  variously  and  tin-  sphere  of  them 
embracel  ^uch  differ*  nt  way-,  of  life  as  are  represented  in  plares  U 
widely  apart  as  the  Isles  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Southern  limits 
of  Australia.  They  are  taken  from,  or  lllggeited  by,  phases  of  real 
life,  common  to  .mylxidy's  experience. 

"  T  heir  value  lie*  in  the  insight  they  give  Ir.to  life  in  islands  in  the  Pacific  " 

Vorkihite  I'ott. 

"  Well  constructed  stories  of  the  South  Sea*."  -  The  fetple. 

Send  fnr  complete  Catalogue,  po»t  free  on  application. 

DKANE'S,  Danrgeld  House,  82A  Farringdon  Street,  I,.n  '  .n,  I  .«'. 


KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 
of  the  "SATURDAY  K^VIEW," 
" '  lb  King:  St^~Covent  Garden,  5"s.  4d. 
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THE 


Leaning  Spire. 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


"  A  caustic  humour  and  a  grim  sense  of  futility  are  in 
many  01  them  ;  others  have  a  gentle  pity  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural:  They  all  show 
a  fine  appreciation  of  and  conversance  with  literary 
form." — Morning  Leader. 

"  The  writer  gives  to  each  that  subtle  touch  of 
genius  that  makes  one  wonder  how  such  simply  told 
narratives  are  so  full  of  interest." 

The  Englishman  (Calcutta). 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  read  a  collection  of  short 
stories  with  so  exquisite  a  charm."— Everybody's  Weekly. 

"  So  near  to  the  thing  that  is  all  nature." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"Polished  steel."— Academy.  "  Clever  stories." — 
Sunday  Times.  "Sketches  of  rare  quality  .  .  .  delicacy 
of  finish  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm."— Nottingham 
Guardian.  "Atmosphere,  incident,  subtle  characteri- 
sation .  .  .  fine  workmanship  .  .  .  perfect  of  their 
kind."— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"Fine  literary  qualities.  .  .  immensely  far  removed 
from  the  present  average."— Lucas  Malet. 

"A  distinct  charm  of  their  own  ...  yet  we  think 
he  writes  not  so  much  with  any  idea  of  charming 
anybody  as  of  fulfilling  his  own  pleasure." 

Johannesburg  Star. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

21-2  Brooke  Street,  Holborn 


.2/6 


net. 


this  week?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Talus  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 
Travel. 

Si&m  :  A  Handbook  of  Practical,  Common  ial,  and  Political 
Information  (A.  \\  .  Graham)..    Moling.    10".  6c/.  net. 

Blanket-Stiff;  or  a  Wanderer  in  Canada,  1911  (Norman  Noel). 
S.  Catherine  Press.    2*.  net. 

The  Land  of  the  Lord*  Marchers  (E.  Elliot  Stock).  Ouseley.  5*. 
net. 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay  (M.  Aurel  Stein,  Vols.  T.  and  IT.).  Mac- 

mil lan.    42<.  net. 
Through    Timbuctu   and   across    the   Great    Sahara  (Captain 
A.  H.  W.  Haywood).    Seeley,  Service  Co.    16*.  net. 

Vi  k.-k  and  Dhama. 

The  .Mail  Hag  (L.  Ann  Cunuington).    Moring.    1«.  6d.  net. 
New   Poems  of  James    I.   oi    England    (Allan  F.  Westcott). 

Columbia  University  Press.    6".  6c/.  net. 
S<  ngs  of  Town  and  Country  (Herbert  E.  A.  Furst).    Glasgow  : 

Gownns  and  Gray. 
The  Pigeon  (John  Galsworthy).    Duckworth.    2».  net. 
Two  Plays  (Tthekhof).    Grant  Richards,    is.  b>l.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

After  Thought's  (By  the  Right  Hon.  George  W.  E.  Russell). 

Grant  Richards.    7a.  6c/.  net. 
Attitude  of  American  Courts  in  Labor  Cases  (George  Gorham 

Groat),  10m.  ;  TheRicardian  Socialists  (Esther  Lowenthal),  3*. 

Longmans,  Green. 
(  hi.ssii     Myth  and  Legend  [A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff).  Gresham 

Publishing  Co.    7«.  6il.  net. 
Documents  on   the   State-Wide    Initiative,   Referendum,  and 

Recall  (Charles  A.  Beard).    Macmillan.    8*.  6c/.  net. 
Future  of  Poetry,  The  (F.  P. 

2«.  6c/. 

Le  Realisme  du  Romantisme 
If.  50c 

Maurice,  the  Philosopher  (Harold  P.  Cooke).  Cambridge  : 
Heffer.    2«.  6c/.  net. 

Migration  of  Birds,  The  (T.  A.  Coward)  ;  The  Modern  Loco- 
motive (C.  Edgar  Allen);  Prehistoric  Man  'W.  L.  H.  Duck- 
worth) ;  Th3  Natural  History  of  Clay  (Alfred  B.  Searle) ; 
Earthworms  and  their  Allies  (Frank  E.  Boddard).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    1*.  net  each. 

Monetary  Economics  (W.  W.  Carlile).    Arnold-.    10".  6c/.  net. 

True  Temper  of  Empire,  The  (Sir  Charles  Bruce),  5#.  net; 
National  Insurance  (A.  S.  Comyns  Carr),  6".  net.  Macmillan. 

Underlying  Principles  of  Modern  Legislation,  The  (W.  Jeihro 
Brown).    Murray.    10-\  6c/.  net. 

Wimbledon  Common  :  Its  Geoloey.  Antiquities,  and  Natural 
History  (Walter  Johnson).    Fisher  Unwin.    5-.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February. — The  Poetry  Review, 
6c/.  ;  The  Socialist  Review,  6c/. ;  Mercure  de  France.  1/.  50c-.  ; 
The  Century.  1*.  Ad.  ;  Harper's,  1".  :  The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record.  6c/.  ;  The  Westminster  Review.  2".  6c/.  ;  Fry's,  6c/. 

No.  7 20  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  op  works  on 

AIRMANSHIP. 


B.  Osmaston).  Elk  in  Mathews. 
(Georges   Pellissier).  Hachette. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


H  ENRY     SOTHERflN     &  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.   (Piccadilly)  May-fair  3601. 

SALES    BY  AUCTION. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  M  Wellington  Street 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  February  12,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS 
AND  ETCHINGS,  many  in  Mezzotint  and  Stipple  (Framed  and  in  the  Portfolio), 
including  Portraits,  Sporting  and  F.-mcy  Subjects,  of  the  Engli»h  and  French  Schools ' 
including  a  fine  Impression  of  "  The  Musing  Charmer,"  by  and  after  W.  Ward  ;  ant 
a  magnificent  Set  of  Eight  Plates  of  F  ox-Hunting  Scenes  engraved  by  Henry  Aiken, 
from  the  Original  Drawings  by  W.  P.  Hodges  ;  Aquatints  in  Colours;  also  oth 
Sporting  Subjects  ;  and  Some  Modem  Etchings,  together  with  a  Collection 
ArundelSociety  Publications,  including  a  Complete  Set  of  The  Ghent  Altarpiec 
by  Van  Eyck. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


M 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

ESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON   &  HODGI 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street. 
Strand,  W.C  on  THURSDAY,  February  >5,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  oclocl 
precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising  Books  from  the  Library 
the  EARL  of  KINNOULL:  Persian  Manuscripts,  the  Property  of  THOM/ 
YULE,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh  :  and  the  Library  of  a  Gentleman  ;  including  Sutham, 
Abridgment  of  Cases,  1490;  Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village,  1770,  and  Th 
Traveller,  1765  :  The  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  1408;  Holinshed't  Chronicles,  1586-7 
Halle's  Chronicle,  1550;  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  1559;  the  Fourth  Folio  f 
Shakespeare  ;  Sets  of  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Publications  of  the  Early  F.nzlis 
Text  Society,  and  The  Numismatic  Society  ;  Historical  Manuscripts  of  the  XVIt 
and  XVI Ith  Centuries,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

\RTICLES  on  interesting  topics  written  in  popular  style  ar 
carefully  and  promptly  considered  by  The  Northern  Xewspa  ~ 
Syndicate,  Kendal. 


io  February,  191 2 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wicherky, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best- known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
J  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  &,d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatica 

LONDON 


1  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all. '  —Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 
"Particularly  good."  —  Academy. 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


E.  T.  COOK,  ALA. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


Hint.  Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  j». 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  ',1. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustration*,  6  Maps,  is.  6Y. 
SOUTH   DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 

I/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Kottll  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Ex  month,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth.  Dawllsh.  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzaneo,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  ves,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovolly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crlccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Boddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed.  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Post  /ret  from  Darlington  &•  Co.,  l.langolUn. 

Llanoollen  !  DARLINfJTON  St  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  Nrw  York  :  KKKNTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Rooltitalts  an  t  all  liookitlUrs. 


BOYRIL,  LIMITED. 


EXPANDING  SALES. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Bovril,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Thursday  at  River  Plate  House,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Erroll,  K.T.,  C.B.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  A.  Harris)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  share- 
holders with  what  he  was  sure  they  would  consider  an  excellent 
report  and  balance  sheet.  In  his  speech  a  year  ago  he  referred 
to  the  large  sales  in  December  1910,  and  he  then  told  them  that 
notwithstanding  that  very  large  turnover  at  the  end  of  the  vear, 
the  sales  for  the  month  of  January  and  the  first  week  of  Februarv 
1911  showed  still  further  expansion.  He  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  tell  them  that  day  that  the  increase  continued  throughout  the 
whole  12  months  under  review.  That  favourable  result,  he  was 
sure  they  would  agree,  must  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  striking  scientific  confirmation  of  the  food-value  of  Bovril 
disclosed  by  the  systematic  feeding  experiments  made  with  Bovril 
by  that  eminent  scientist,  Professor  W.  H.  Thompson,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  physiologists.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  the  first  instance  on  animals.  This  year  they  were  con- 
tinued on  human  subjects.  The  results  were  still  more  remark- 
able and  fully  confirmed  the  tests  of  the  previous  year. 

Dealing  with  the  accounts  he  said  that  their  loan  from 
Argentine  Estates  of  Bovril,  Limited,  had  been  reduced  by 
£11,500,  showing  that  their  financial  position  was  stronger,  but 
that  figure  would  be  removed  altogether  when  Estates  Control. 
Limited,  handled  a  larger  proportion  of  their  stock.  The 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  account  stood  at  £160.314,  which  was  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  previous 
year's  accounts.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  accounts  share- 
holders would  find  that  the  value  of  "  Stock  of  Raw  Material  and 
Manufactured  Products  in  London  and  at  branches  at  home  and 
abroad  at  or  below  cost  "  was  £185.504.  or  £20.474  more  than  it 
was  last  year;  that  was  the  highest  stock  figure  the  company  had 
ever  had.  and  placed  them  in  a  strong  position  as  regarded  sup- 
plies. Their  "Trade  Debtors"  were  £145.711 — an  increase  of 
over  £20,000,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  exceptionally  large 
volume  of  business  done  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
Gross  profit  on  trading,  at  £343,455.  was  about  £47.000  more 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  record.  Net  profit 
showed  an  increase  of  £23,579.  The  directors  recommended  that 
£22,500  should  be  added  to  reserve,  which  would  then  amount  to 
£212.500.  Owing  to  increased  business  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  further  accommodation  in  the  factories.  He 
moved  a  resolution  adopting  the  report  and  approving  a  dividend 
for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  shares. 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  observed  that  it  was  not  on  medical  authority  in  the 
ordinary  sense — that  was  to  say,  on  the  opinions  of  the  medical 
men  who  had  tried  it,  valuable  although  those  opinions  were — 
that  Bovril  rested  its  claim  to  consideration,  but  on  the  far 
firmer  basis  of  exact,  scientific  experiment. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Para  Rubber  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

By  Mr.  F.  C.  AS1MONT 

^Managing  Director  ol  the  Consolidated  Malay  Kstates,  Ltd.  | 


Every  Director  and  Manager  of  a  Plantation 
Company  should  read  this  brochure  giving-  facts 
and  figures  to  guide  them  in  the  development 
and  control  of  an  estate  during  ten  years. 

25/6  net.       Post  Free  25/8 


,'  THE  RUBBER  WORLD,"  10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  MARKETS  AND  THE  OUTLOOK. 
THE  NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TEBRAU. 
JANUARY  OUTPUTS. 
REPORTS.  DIVIDENDS.  &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM.  In  thr  United  Kingdom.  6/6: 
Abrond,  8  8. 

to    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    HARDEN,  W.C. 

»9' 


The  Saturday  Review-. 


10  February,  1912 


Messrs.  METHUEN  S  Announcements 


By  David  Ogg.  With 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE  POCKET  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS 

OF  CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB.    I  dited  by  E.  V.  LU(  VS    W  ilta 
Frontispieces  in  Photogravure.    Six  vols.    Kcap.  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s.  each. 
This  is  a  1  companionable  edition  based  on  the  larger  issue,  reviseil,  and  omitting 
the  Dramatic  Specimens,  but  containing  new  matter  in  each  volume.    Six  photo- 
gravure portraits  of  Lamb  and  his  sister  illustrate  the  edition,  while  it  has  a  special 
cover  designed  for  it  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Hedforii. 

The  volumes  are:  — I.  M t'CELLANBous  Pnost:.  II.  Elia  and  THE  last 
Essays  of  Elia.  III.  Hooks  for  Ciiildkhn.  IV.  Plays  and  PoCMB, 
V.  and  VI.  Letters. 

MACBETH.    Edited  by  H.  CUNINGHAM.    Demy  8vo. 

as.  6d.  net.  |  The  A  rden  Shakespeare. 

As  usual  in  this  scries,  the  test  is  supplemented  by  a  rci  ord  of  variant  readings, 
and  is  very  fully  annotated. 

REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS.    By  Arthur  M. 

HIND.  With  Catalogue  and  a  Complete  Set  of  Illustration*.  Two  vols. 
Wide  royal  8vo.    (lilt  top.    sis.  net.  [Classics  of  Art. 

This  bcok  offers  a  reliable  guide  to  both  amateur  and  student  of  Rembrandt's 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  FRANK  HOLL, 

R.A.  By  A.  M.  REYNOLDS.  With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
las.  6d.  net. 

The  book  shows  the  great  portraitist  as  he  stood  amongst  his  contemporaries  and 
friends,  and  is  full  of  interest. 

CELLINI.    By  Robert  H.  Hobart  Gust.    With  a 

Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  32  other  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo. 
Gilt  top.    2s.6d.net.  {Little  Books  on  Art. 

This  small  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  after  a  popular  fashion  this 
extraordinary  being  from  his  artistic  side  only. 

CARDINAL  DE  RETZ. 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Few  ecclesiastics  have  had  such  a  romantic  career  as  this  Seventeenth  Century 
French  Cardinal,  and  Mr.  Ogg's  essay  is  the  first  English  attempt  at  a  biography. 

CROMWELL'S  ARMY  :  a  History  of  the  English 

Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
Being  the  Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1900-1. 
Ky  C.  H.  FIRTH,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford.  Revised  and  Illustrated  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  [Ready. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on  Subjects 

which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  under  Discussion.    By  L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY, 
M.P.,  Author  of  "  Riches  and  Poverty."    Demy  8vo.  5S.  net. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  direct  attention  to  problems  and  dangers  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author,  demand  the  grave  attention  of  the  nation. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  URWICK.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  book  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  leading  problems  of  social  reform. 

THE    FACTORY     SYSTEM    AND  THE 

FACTORY  ACTS.  By  R.  W.  COOKE-TAYLOR.  Second  Edition, 
revised.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  {Ready. 

BACTERIA  AS  FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF 

THE    DAIRY    FARMER.    By  WILFRID   SADLER,  Lecturer  and 
Demonstrator  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 
Derby.     With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN   GOLDING,    F.I.C.  With 
4  Plates.    Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
A  short  treatise  on  the  practical  application  of  bacteriology  to  the  production  of 

milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  dairy  farmers,  and  milk 

purveyors. 

"THE    AUTOCAR"    ROAD-BOOK.  By 

CHARLES  G.  HARPER.  In  four  Volumes.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
Each,  7s.  6d.  net.    Vol.  III.    East  Anclia  and  East  Midlands. 

TEN    THOUSAND     MILES  THROUGH 

CANADA.    By  JOSEPH  ADAMS,  "  Corrigeen  "  of  the  Field.  Author 
of  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Angling."    With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Map  showing 
the  Author's  route.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  chronicle  of  adventure,  experience,  and  research.    The  book  takes  the  reader 
into  remote  territory,  reminiscent  of  the  flickering  camp  fires  of  Huron  and  Iroquois. 

THE  OX.    By  R.  Lydekker.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Crow-n  8vo.  fs. 

This  work  will  prove  welcome  alike  to  the  naturalist,  the  antiquary,  the  breeder, 
and  the  sportsman. 


METHUEN'S  SHILLING  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES 
UNDER  FIVE  REIGNS  Lady  Dorothy  Kevill 

FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO  FIELD  MARSHAL 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M. 
LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILES  CRIME  Oscar  Wilde 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

MARY  MAGDALENE  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

SEVASTOPOL:  And  Other  Stories        Leo  To i 

FICTION 

THE    PRINCIPAL    GIRL.     By  J.  C.  Snaith, 

Amber  of  "Araminta."    Crown  8vo.  6s.         [Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 
"  A  thoroughly  delightful  book,  clever,  and  smartly  written."—  Liverpool  Post. 

FIRE    IN    STUBBLE.     By  the  Baroness  Orczy, 

Author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[  Third  Edition  in  the  Press. 
"A  well  conceived  romance  of  the  Restoration,  full  of  life,  resource,  and  the 
colour  of  the  time." — Times. 

THE  CHINK    IN   THE  ARMOUR.    By  Mrs. 

BELLOC  LOWNDES,  Author  of  "  The  Uttermost  Farthing.''  Crown 
8vo.  (s.  [Ready. 
Civilised  Society  is  the  foe  to  murder,  yet  murders  are.cummitted.  That  is  the 
cbink  in  the  armour  through  which  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  show-s  us  an  intensely 
thrilling  drama.  The  heroine  is  a  widow,  young,  ingenious,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  her  unusual  wooing  throw  the  harror  of  the  patiently- 
plotted  mutder  which  forms  the  central  panel  of  the  book  into  even  bolder  relief. 


A   MAN   FROM  THE   NORTH.    By  Arnold 

BENNETT,  Author  of  "  Hilda  Lessways."  A  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [  February  1  i. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Clayhanger."    It  has  been 

out  of  print  for  some  years. 

FELIX   CHRISTIE.    By  Peggy  Webling,  Author 

of  "A  Spirit  of  Mirth."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [February  15. 

"  Felix  Cl.ri-tie  "  is  the  story  of  the  early  years  of  a  man  of  genius.  Born  in 
New  England,  he  sets  out,  before  he  is  twenty,  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  Old 
England.  Failing  as  a  musician,  he  becomes  a  writer,  and  his  experience  in 
London— ambition,  work,  struggles,  and  love  story— is  the  principal  theme  of 
the  novel. 

THE  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER.     By  Hilda 

M.  SWABEY.    Crown  8vo.»6s.  [February  23. 

A  study  of  a  very  clever,  ambitious  man  who  aspires  to  become  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  India.    The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  an  up-country  station,  partly  in  a 

native  state. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.   By  Marjorie  Bowen, 

Author  of  "  I  will  Maintain."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [February  20. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The 
story,  which  opens  with  the  famous  retreat  from  Prague,  deal*  with  the  adventures 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vauvenargues,  the  young  officer  of  the  "  Regiment  du  Roi,"  who 
became  one  of  the  loftiest  of  French  philosophers,  and  one  of  the  most  prized  writers 
of  a  decade  that  boasted  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot.  Among  the  characters 
are  Louis  XV.,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  and  the  Ducde  Richelieu. 

JOSEPH    IN   JEOPARDY.    By  Frank   Dam  v, 

Author  of  "  Pigs  in  Clover."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [February  39. 

This  is  a  brilliant  study  of  a  young  Englishman,  brought  up  under  Christian 
influences,  married  to  a  woman  for  whom  he  can  neither  analyse  nor  realise  the 
nature  or  strength  of  his  feelings  ;  exposed  to  temptation  in  so  subtle  and 
intellectual  a  form  that  he  has  scarcely  time  to  gird  on  the  "  shining  armour  "  of 
loyalty,  before  he  is  reeling  under  the  stress  of  an  assault  of  which  be  had  no 
prevision. 

THE    GUESTS   OF   HERCULES.    By  C.  N. 

and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  Authors  of  "The  Golden  SiltBCe." 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  |  February  22. 

This  novel  is  probably  the  first  to  describe  Riviera  life  in  all  its  phases.  The 
wonderful  panorama  passes  before  the  eyes  of  a  girl  singularly  ignorant  of  the 
world  when  she  arrives  alone  at  Monte  Carlo.  A  passionate  love  story  runs  through 
the  book,  and  with  it  mingle  not  only  the  excitements  of  play,  but  the  lives  of 
peasants  dwelling  in  ancient  hill  villages,  and  all  the  many-sided  activities  of  the 
cosmopolitan  pleasure-seekers. 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  Author  of  "  Clayhanger."  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

[March  14. 

In  "  The  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns  "  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  brought  together 
a  select  number  of  the  short  stories  written  by  him  during  the  last  few  years.  While 
practically  all  of  them  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  "  The  Five  Towns,"  the  stories 
vary  widely  in  character.      Some  are  uncomprisingly  sad,  but  others  are  of  a  purely 

humorous  description.    The  latter  predominate. 

THE  HUMAN  CRY.    By  Mrs.  David  G.  Ritchie. 

Crown  Svo.  <>s. 

"  A  masterly  study  of  the  modern  superficial  woman  in  all  her  ugly  crudity." 

Morning  Post. 

"  The  scholarship,  maturity,  and  insight  of  it  are  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  mere 
good  piece  of  fiction  ;  it  leaves  an  impression  of  personality  on  the  reader's  mind." 


CHRISTINA  HOLBROOK. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Morning  Ltadtr. 

By  Margaret  Hope. 


"  It  is  a  genuinely  original  and  human  work.'' — Morning  Leader. 

'*  The  book  is  interesting,  very  well  written,  and  the  characterisation  is  strong 

and  clever.'*—  Daily  Mail. 

FORGED    IN    STRONG    FIRES.     By  Tohn 

IRONSIDE.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Ironside's  knowledge  of  the  Boer  character  is  close  and  intimate,  his 
revelation  of  it  most  informative  and  impartial."— Pall  Mall  Cazctte. 

"The  style  of  the  book  will  be  found  very  attractive,  and  the  delineation  of 

several  characters  is  distinctive  and  clever." — Scotsman. 

DAME   VERONA   OF  THE  ANGELS.  By 

ANNIE  E.  HOLDS  WORTH  (Mrs.  I. EE- HAMILTON).    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Sccomi  Edition  in  the  Press. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  derididly  powerful."  —Morning  Leader. 

"  An  interesting  and  well-written  story,  that  attracts  us  and  holds  our  attention." 


THE  SHIP  THAT 


[  Morning  Post. 

CAME  HOME  IN  THE 


DARK.    By  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON,  Author  of  "  Deborah." 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  original  novels  of  the 
present  season.  In  style,  in  dialogue,  and  in  literary  workmanship  the  story  is 
altogether  out  of  the  common.    It  is  a  strong  story,  finely  told." — Liverptol  Post. 

ANTON  OF  THE  ALPS.    By  W.  Victor  Cook, 

Author  of  "  Odin's  Treasury."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Mr.  Cook  proves  himself  a  writer  whose  fertile  inventiveness  is  of  a  highly 
sensational  order." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  story  gives  play  to  strong  emotions,  and  produces  dramatic  situations  to 

which  Mr.  Cook  doss  full  justice. '—Seotttnan, 

A    QUEEN    OF  CASTAWAYS. 

BARNETT.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

11  One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  genuine  comedies  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time— a  simple,  sincere,  and  unpretentious  work,  whose  artlessnesi  conceals  true 
artistic  skill* ' — Morning  Leader. 

*'  The  book  is  undoubtedly  interesting  and  stimulating,  and  not  without  a  certain 
strain  of  quite  genuine  humour.'' — Morning  Pest. 

PRISONERS'   YEARS.     By  I.  Clarke.  Crown 

£vo.  6s 

"  A  clever  story.    Miss  Clarke  writes  skilfully  and  well."— Manchester  Courier 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Now  ",  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  "  I  have  done  with 
compliments. "  He  struck  the  keynote  of  the  1912 
session.  The  old  parliamentary  style,  the  style  in  which 
absolutely  all  the  great  men  in  politics  were  schooled, 
is  dead.  The  brutal  guillotine  has  at  length  sheared 
<-iean  off  those  traditions  which  made  the  House  a  model 
for  popular  assemblies.  The  Parliament  Act  has  done 
away  incidentally  with  other  things  besides  the  Upper 
House;  and  by  cramming  three  revolutionary  measures 
into  their  programme  for  a  single  session,  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  good  <  .ire  that  the  old  camaraderie, 
the  old  Parliament  feeling  between  the  two  sides,  shall 
not  for  a  moment  be  restored.  All  the  otium  of  Parlia- 
ment must  go  with  the  dignity. 

We  can  imagine  how  greatly  this  change  would  have 
been  deprecated  by  the  great  Liberal  whose  name  was 
uttered  with  respect  in  the  opening  debate  on  Wednes- 
day by  both  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr. 
Gladstone  greatly  treasured  tins  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, the  tradition  of  being  humane,  and  in  an  un- 
published letter  of  his,  which  we  were  reading  only  the 
other  day,  he  declares  happily  that  despite  one  ,<  an  la- 
lous  scene — the  Home  Rule  scrimmage  nearly  twenty 
cars  ago— the  manners  of  Parliament  have  not 
deteriorated.  Now  his  sun  essors  invite  a  resort  to 
political  savagery!  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  bound  to 
a<  <  epi  the  <  haueage  ;  the  »houi  of  appro  al  that  went  up 
shows  the  high  spirit  of  Unionism.  The  (iovernment 
profess  that  the.  are  QUI  for  bills:  whv  should  not  the 
Opposition  <  mfeSS  that  it  is  out  for  blood? 

The  speeches  were  good  ;  it  is  no  compliment,  only 
the  truth,  to  say  this.  Mr.  \squith  is,  as  we  have  said 
ere  now,    always  good  on  sel   occasions.     One  never 


heard  him  utter  indeed  any  but  a  full-dress  speech,  and 
the  note  of  indignation  he  put  into  his  speech  011 
Wednesday  about  "  corruption  "  made  its  effect. 
Anger  is  simply  indispensable  to  oratory.  You  must 
make  people  swear  or  cheer — often  the  same  thing — 
or  you  must  make  them  laugh.  Hazlitt,  who  probably 
hated  Chatham  like  poison,  could  not  help  admiring 
Chatham  for  his  passionate  spirit  ;  and  Gladstone  w  as 
never  quite  so  good,  for  friend  or  foe,  as  when  he  was 
thoroughly  roused.  Who  can  forget  him  lashing  at 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  over  the  Clergy- 
Discipline  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  soon  as  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
were  off  his  hands — and  Foreign  affairs — went  in  and 
hit.  He  hits  particularly  hard  in  that  there  are  no 
waste  words  about  his  speeches.  He  has  a  singular 
way  of  getting  clean  down  to  the  raw  bones  of  things 
at  once,  and  in  this  he  may  somewhat  remind  one  of 
Mr.  Mealy.  Rotundity  is  utterly  absent  from  his 
spee<  in  s.  He  has  no  periphrases.  He  has  next  to  no 
ornaments — and  yet  beyond  all  question  his  speeches 
take  literary  form.  His  speech  on  Wednesday  was 
quite  a  good  example  of  this.  Literary  form  in  oratory 
is  not  appearing  to  be  "  literary  ",  or  elegant  or 
precious;  rather  it  is  the  exact  use  of  telling  and  live 
words  and  phrases  arranged  with  absolute  clearness. 
The  Government  papers  appear  to  think  this  way  of 
Mr.  BoQar  Law  's  rude  :  to  others  it  seems  polilc. 

By  the  by  there  was  an  allusion  to  literature  in  the 

opening  of  Mr.  Law's  speech.  He  quoted  a  French 
author  who  declares  that  the  only  books  which  nrc  not 
permissible  are  dull  books;  and  he  applied  this  1<> 
Speebhefi  He  did  not  say  ,  however,  that  he  approved 
k.  And  indeed  it  would  never  do  in  this  country. 
M i^hf  not  the  flashes  of  silence  in  the  talking  business 
be  tOO  brilliant  altogether?  Also,  how  alx>ut  the  lx>ok 
business?  W  hat  would  the  "  reading  public  "  do 
without  a  spring  and  an  autumn  publishing  season? 

Mr.  Llovd  (ieorge  reminds  us  of  llardi  astle  in  "  Sin- 
Stoops  to  Conquer  "  in  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  : 
he  gets  angrier  and  angrier  and  the  (iovernment  l;<Is 
no  better.     We  rathei  susp<  .  t  that,  when  Mr.  Asquith 
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and  his  chief  colleagues  open  their  newspapers  at  break- 
fast the  morning  after  a  big  speech  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  they  cordially  wish  that  the  result 
of  politics  on  him  were  the  same  as  the  result  on  Hard- 
castle.  Hard  astle  gave  it  all  up.  Limchousc  is  known 
to  be  on  the  nerves  of  two  or  three  of  them  ;  and  a 
curious  thing  about  these  speeches  is  the  disciplinary 
effect  they  have  on  the  utterances  of  other  Ministers; 
the  rest  of  the  inner  Cabinet  is  growing  quite  tame  in 
its  language — like  the  man  in  Gilbert  it  rarely  "  comes 
out  with  a  big,  big  D  ". 

In  his  opera-house  speech  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  fairly  let  himself  go  once  more.  It  seems 
that  everything"  his  opponents  say  is  "  a  lie  ".  But — 
"  belied  in  a  hubbub  of  lies  "—the  word  is  losing  all  its 
old  vigour  and  meaning.  It  is  at  most,  when  bandied 
about  in  this  swashbuckler  vein,  about  equal  to  yah  ; 
and  it  will  end  up — at  the  rate  it  is  being  spent  now  by 
those  who  think  the  Insurance  Act  is  ripe,  refreshing 
fruit— an  indifferent  equivalent  of  "  poo  "  or  "  tut  ". 

The  following  conversation,  by  the  way,  about  the 
refreshing  fruit,  was  overheard  the  other  day  in  a  Lon- 
don restaurant  near  the  Temple,  where  young  gentle- 
men forgather  who  are  always  ready  to  take 
on  any  speaking  job.  "  I  have  been  asked  ",  said  one 
of  the  orators,  "  to  speak  for  the  National  Insurance 
Committee  on  the  Act ;  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Committee?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  one  of  his  companions, 
"  it's  an  evening  job."  "  Shall  I  have  to  speak  for  or 
against  the  Act,  to  praise  Caesar  or  bury  him?  "  asked 
the  questioner  indifferently.  "Well,  nominally 
neither  one  nor  the  other — the  idea,  you  know,  is  to 
explain  it."  "There's  not  much  in  it",  added  the 
informer  after  a  moment's  pause — "  about  a  pound  a 
night."  One  is  rather  shocked  at  the  idea  of  "cor- 
rupting "  the  politics  of  young  orators  at  a  pound  a  lec- 
ture.   Which  of  the  Ministers  or  officials  is  responsible? 

Mr.  George  has  now  put  a  wide  breach  between 
himself  and  the  doctors.  It  appears  that  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  been  "  curt, 
undignified,  and  discourteous  "  in  refusing  to  meet  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  in  conference.  He  will  do 
no  further  business  with  them,  but  will  ride  over  them 
roughshod  with  his  Act.  "  All  the  safeguards  inserted 
in  the  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  medical  profession 
will  be  swept  out  at  once."  The  medical  money,  ac- 
cording to  this  latest  threat  of  Mr.  George,  will  be  paid 
into  the  Societies,  and  the  doctors  will  be  helplessly 
under  the  Societies'  heel.  He  hectors  and  threatens 
as  though  the  doctors  had  refused  rare  advantages  at 
his  hands.  Deservedly  they  shall  be  made  to  suffer  for 
"  rude  ineptitude  without  parallel  in  this  country  ". 

Mr.  George  can  only  lose  by  this.  It  is  conduct 
of  one  who  has  lost  self-control.  The  immediate 
result  is  to  unite  the  whole  profession  against  him. 
The  British  Medical  Association  have  drafted  a  Bill, 
showing  how  the  Act  can  be  amended  so  as  to  secure 
them  their  minimum  requirements,  and  the  Roval 
Colleges  have  indignantly  thrown  back  Mr.  George's 
accusations  as  to  their  lack  of  courtesy.  Either  he 
will  be  compelled  to  take  back  the  "  wild  and  whirling 
words"  he  indulged  in  at  Mr.  Hammerstein's  house, 
or  he  must  find  some  way  of  working  his  Insurance  Act 
in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

The  rare  honour  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  King  is  an  act  of  good  statecraft.  It  is 
an  obvious  rebuke  to  the  hardy  zealots  who,  not  know- 
ing what  they  do,  and  only  vaguely  what  thev  want, 
would  urge  on  a  war,  first  with  Italy,  next  with  Russia, 
and  to-morrow  perhaps  with  Germany  or  France,  for  the 
sake  of  some  wild  notions  of  cosmopolitanism.  Thev 
plead  for  liberty,  but  are  themselves  an  illustration  of 
the  evil  of  too  much  license. 

It  is  singular,  though  perhaps  only  a  coincidence, 
that  Lord  Carrington  has  retired  altogether  from  the 


Government  just  alter  the  committee  on  small  hold- 
ings reports — and  docs  not  report  at  all  in  favour  of 
the  Government  plan  of  keeping  the  small  man  care- 
fully off  the  land,  so  far  as  ownership  goes.  Sir 
Edward  Holden's  recommendation  and  its  pretty 
g<  Herat  acceptance  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  a 
hard  blow  against  the  Government.  But  it  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  at  a  time  when  that  Government  is 
full  of  all  manner  of  sensational  schemes.  Lord 
Carrington's  programme  has  admittedly  been  a  failure. 
It  is  dying  from  sheer  inanition.  But  the  Conservatives 
will  have  to  take  the  thing  up  and  see  it  through  ; 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government,  its  People's  Budgets, 
and  fear  of  more  such  Budgets  perhaps  to  come,  has 
largely  broken  up  the  basis  ol  country  society,  and 
there  is  no  new  system  as  yet  to  fill  the  place  of  the  old. 

"  Put  not  your  trust  in  guarantees  "  was  the  burden 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  speech  of  Monday  last.  It 
was  singularly  audacious  of  Mr.  Churchill  in  Belfast 
to  play  so  freely  with  this  word.  Would  it  not 
inevitably  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  Irish 
University  Bill,  and  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  county- 
councils?  Guarantees  would  be  even  of  less  avail  for 
the  minority,  were  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting  in 
Dublin.  The  confidence  trick  has  too  often  been 
played  upon  Unionists  in  Ulster.  Mr.  Churchill  struck 
haplessly  upon  a  painfully  false  note,  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  has  lost  no  time  in  showing  how  hollow  was 
the  sound. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  has  written  a  very  timely  letter  to 
the  Press  on  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to 
allow  in  his  diocese  a  dav  of  "  deprecation  "  and  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  the  Church  as  established  in  Wales. 
This  follows  on  his  advice  to  his  clergy  net  to  preach 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  Church 
dignitaries  who  are  Liberals  (and  a  few  years  of  Mr. 
Asquith  have  made  them  legion)  are  extremely  con- 
cerned that  the  clergy  should  not  throw  themselves  into 
a  movement  of  Church  defence  which  necessarily  must 
take  the  form  of  opposition  to  a  Liberal  Government. 
(We  are  inclined  to  think  Dr.  Russell  Wakefield  is  an 
honourable  exception.)  The  English  Episcopate's  fear 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  is  impressing  the  laity 
painfully.  Really,  when  Sir  Harry  Yerney,  in  proposing 
the  Address,  gives  notice  to  the  Bishops  to  quit  the 
Upper  House,  it  is  difficult  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  remain. 

Some  Unionist  journals  seem  even  more  elated  than 
the  Ministerial  at  the  Premier's  statement  as  to  the 
result  of  Lord  Haldane's  "mission".  One  gives  us 
such  headings  as"  Hopes  Realised  ",  "  Coming  Under- 
standing ".  We  can  only  ask  "  What  hopes?  "  and 
"  What  understanding?  ".  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  with 
that  apparent  clearness  of  phraseology  which  is  the 
greatest  of  his  parliamentary  gilts.  When  you  hear  it 
you  think  you  know  every  thing  ;  w  hen  you  read  it  over 
you  find  you  know  nothing.  Lord  Haldane,  we  may  be 
sure,  enjoyed  rolling  out  (in  German)  his  superfatted 
diplomatic  sentences;  about  what?  But  we  know  at 
least  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  intrigue 
he  was  thoroughly  happy  and  at  home.  Herr  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  in  his  statement  to  the  Reichstag  emphasised 
the  friendliness  of  Lord  Haldane's  communications  ;  but 
did  not  neglect  to  point  out  that  the  conversations  are  so 
far  strictly  informal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  States  interested  in  the  Balkans 
are  preparing  for  all  eventualities.  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
have  made  friends.  The  Greeks  have  a  particularly 
astute  envoy  at  Sofia.  The  Tsar  has  been  entertaining 
King  Nicolas,  and  the  lesser  potentate  has  been  making 
no  secret  to  pressmen  that  he  anticipates  the  worst 
both  in  Albania  and  the  Balkans  directly  winter  ends. 
Austria  and  Russia  are  quite  clearly  on  the  eve  of  an 
arrangement,  and  it  is  said  the  three  Emperors  are  to 
meet.  Where,  then,  does  Italy  come  in?  Perhaps 
her  allies  have  decided  that  after  her  treatment  of  them 
in  the  Tripoli  affair  she  deserves  little  consideration. 
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Meanwhile  prospects  in  Tripoli  do  not  improve  from 
the  Italian  point  of  view.  General  Caneva  has  told  an 
interviewer  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  him  to  bring  the 
war  quickly  to  a  close  by  any  great  feat  of  arms. 
Nothing  but  a  campaign  pursued  steadily  over  a  long 
period  of  time  can  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  Turks  need  do  nothing  but  watch  Italy  wear  herself 
out.  Occasionally  the  Turks  and  Arabs  have  a  field- 
day  and  lose  some  men  ;  probably  the  Italians  do  also, 
more  than  we  are  told.  More  drastic  means  are,  we 
are  informed,  to  be  employed.  But  op.  what  field  will 
the  Powers  consent  to  this  being  done? 

The  French  Senate  has  concluded  its  debate,  and 
has  ratified  the  Morocco  Treaty  by  a  large  majority  (222 
to  48).  Had  it  not  been  for  M.  Poincare,  who  made  the 
penultimate  speech,  it  might  have  come  dangerously 
near  defeat.  His  clear,  practical  exposition  of  the 
advantages  France  derived  under  it,  in  spite  of  the 
unhappy  preliminaries  to  its  arrangement,  really  carried 
the  day.  M.  Clemenceau  was  very  bright  and  cutting, 
but  he  had  already  done  his  worst  in  the  Committee, 
and  had  he  really  believed  the  Treaty  would  be  rejected, 
would  he  have  taken  the  line  he  did?  But  his  criticism 
of  financiers  in  politics  was  in  his  best  vein  and  admirably 
true. 

China  has  broken  with  her  past.  The  ancient  Empire 
makes  way  for  a  bran-new  Republic,  the  device  of  a 
few  days,  we  may  say  ;  a  thing  that  has  been  made,  not 
grown,  whereas  every  living  thing  grows  and  is  not 
made.  Yuan-shi-kai,  who  has  been  elected  (provisional) 
President,  will  no  doubt  get  his  machine  painted  and 
polished  as  smart  and  bright  as  he  can;  but  can  he  or 
any  other  power  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life?  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  that 
nothing  in  its  reign  became  it  so  well  as  leaving  it,  for  it 
has  produced  great  emperors  in  its  day  ;  but  certainly  it 
retired  from  the  public  stage  with  magnificent  dignity, 
and  in  a  spirit  (so  far  as  the  Edict  shows)  free  from  any 
smallness  or  complaining.  It  was  the  will  of  Heaven; 
so  the  Son  of  Heaven  bows  to  it.  What  has  happened 
is  what  must  happen  ;  the  Manchu  dynasty,  like  every- 
thing human,  everything  indeed  living,  in  this  world, 
grows  old  and  dies.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether,  with  the  invention  of  the  Republic,  all  things 
are  made  new. 

Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  are  to  be  united,  quite 
appropriately  under  the  Governorship  of  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard.  It  was  due  only  to  the  accidents  of  acquisi- 
tion that  the  territory  under  the  British  flag  right  up  to 
Lake  Chad  were  ever  two  separate  Governments.  In 
both  North  and  South  Nigeria  British  officers  have  done 
work  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  civilisation  of  Africa 
w  hich  is  the  wonder  of  all  w  ho  know  the  country  and  have 
seen  it  recently.  Cities  which  were  given  over  to  blood 
have  become  <cntres  of  progress;  tribes  which  dare  not 
move  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  hills  cultivate  their 
fields  in  peace;  forests  which  were  disappearing  as  the 
result  of  native  ignorance  or  the  white  man's  cupidity 
are  conserved  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  this 
particular  part  of  West  Africa  is  no  longer  the  Nigeria 
Sir  Frederic  k  Lugard  first  knew  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  ago.  The  emancipation  of  the  northern  territory 
from  the  (  rudest  and  cruellest  form  of  barbarism  was 
largely  due  to  his  courage  and  resource,  and  it  is  a  fine 
and  well  deserved  compliment  that  he  is  to  be  the  first 
Governor  of  United  Nigeria. 

In  lets  than  a  fortnight  from  to-day  the  strike  not  ires 
of  the  miners  expire,  and  the  national  strike  is  due. 
At  present  the  position  is  deadlock.     The  miners  arc 

now  united  all  through  the  country  in  their  demand 

for  the  reduced  minimum  agreed  on  by  the  f  ederation. 
Their  Conference  w.is  adjourned  sine  dJC  OH  Wednes- 
day last  :  they  have  declared  their  minimum,  and  are 
waiting  for  some  sign  from  the  employers  before  they 

will  resume  negotiations.    It  would  seem  that  the  time 

has  <  ome  for  the  Industrial  Council  decisively  to  inter- 
vene.    A  priv  ate  tin  ding  of  the  Council  was  held  on 

Wednesday,  but  no  result  has  appeared  as  yet. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Parliamentary  Labour  politics 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
contemplated  coal  strike  in  Thursday's  debate  on  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald's  pantechnicon  amendment  to  the 
Address.  Mr.  Robertson  declared  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  their  inability  to  enforce  a  minimum 
wage  over  the  whole  field  did  not  prejudice  their  attitude 
towards  the  miners'  claim  for  a  minimum  in  their  par- 
ticular industry  ;  but  the  debate  must  seem  curiously  in 
the  air  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  grave 
practical  question  for  which  so  little  time  for  settlement 
remains.  It  was  even  more  characteristic  of  Labour 
politics  that  the  deputation  which  waited  the  same  day 
upon  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Pease  concerned  itself  with 
questions  entirely  remote  from  the  problem  which  was 
pressing  most  heavily  for  notice. 

So  long  as  the  Government  refuse  to  deal  legislatively 
w  ith  the  problem  of  boy-labour  we  must  be  content  with 
palliative  schemes  like  that  of  Lord  Northampton, 
announced  in  the  "  Times  "  of  Tuesday  last.  Most 
forms  of  boy-labour  are  blind-alley  employment,  leav- 
ing the  boy  at  seventeen  unfit  for  work  of  any  kind. 
Lord  Northampton  would  get  as  many  of  these  boys  as 
possible  on  to  a  training-ship  in  the  Thames,  submit 
them  to  a  kind  of  informal  military  discipline,  and  teach 
them  some  trade  or  craft  in  the  workshops  ;  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  seek  employment  as  grown 
men  they  shall  be  technically  equipped,  and  formed  in 
character.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  is,  of  course,  purely 
philanthropic  ;  it  is  not  a  remedy.  The  remedy  could 
only  come  from  a  Government  courageous  enough  to 
quarrel  with  the  big  interests — notably  the  newspaper 
interest — whose  advantage  it  is  to  use  the  labour  of 
children  and  turn  loose  the  waste  product  upon  the 
community. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  the  German  spy  Grosse, 
in  the  same  week  as  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Stewart  in 
Germany,  was  a  dramatic  coincidence.  It  brought  home 
to  the  public  what  we  noted  last  week  before  Grosse's 
conviction,  that  we  are  prepared  to  punish  espionage 
quite  as  severely  as  it  is  punished  in  Germany.  The 
sentence  of  three  years'  penal  servitude  on  Grosse  made 
the  contrast  drawn  between  our  leniency  and  German 
severity  quite  pointless.  Of  course,  the  open  procedure 
of  our  Courts  seems  to  us  all  to  our  credit  ;  and  the 
cipher  letters  found  in  his  possession  were  convincing. 
Apart  from  them  the  chief  witness  was  a  retired  naval 
pensioner,  acting  for  the  first  time  as  a  private  inquiry 
agent,  who  got  into  communication  with  Grosse  and 
then  with  the  Qovernment.  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
moralised  a  good  deal  about  the  ethics  of  spying  ;  but 
nations,  of  necessity,  encourage  spying.  Now  it  has 
been  proved  that  German  spies  in  England  arc  not  ficti- 
tious, we  might  as  well  frankly  admit  that  English  spies 
in  Germany  are  quite  as  real. 

To  most  people  the  greatest  surprise  about  Mr. 
Hooley's  conviction  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tences will  be  that  it  did  not  happen  earlier.  It  is  such 
a  small  side  issue,  after  the  repute  of  his  other  financial 
proceedings,  that  he  should  go  to  prison  for  such  a  small 
sum  as  ^.2000  got  from  one  young  man.  Perhaps  his 
touch  was  not  so  *ure  in  the  real  property  market  is 
in  the  promotion  of  companies.  He  came  to  grief  by 
getting  cheques  for  the  Thomey  Estate  by  a  false 
dec  laration  that  the  property  was  uncharged.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Judge,  much  of  the  young  man's  patrimony 
of  ^.'27,000  had  1  ome  in  eighteen  months  to  Mr.  Ifoolc) 
in  ways  not  criminal.  This  is  a  delicate  way  ol  <  harac- 
terisiOg  Mr.  Hooley's  operations  ;  and  his  one  mist. ike 
becomes  the  more  dillu  11 1 1  to  explain. 

The  National  Art  Collections  fund's  otter  of  Wilson 

Steer'i  "Musi.  Room'1  and  Mr.  Storey'i  "Portrait 

Of  an  Mother  "  has  be  <  n  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Nation. d  Gallery.  Many  consider  the  "Musi. 
Room  "  of  ifjoo  the  most  important  pic  ture  Steer  has 
painted  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Storey's  portrait,  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  his  best  achievement.  After  this 
Catholicity,   this  joint   pure  base  of  WiKon   Ste  e  r  and 
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Mr.  Storey  A.R.A.,  who  will  charge  the-  fund  with 
narrowness?  ii  is  very  well  now  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  "  Music  Room  "  is  accomplished  to  say  that  the 
trustees  could  not,  would  not  have  dared,  refuse  it.  One 
cannot  accurately  tell,  with  a  board  too  prone  to  assert 
its  splendid  lack  of  perception.  However,  all's  well, 
.mil  the  National  Collection  the  richer  lor  a  first-rate 
Steer.  The  .National  Gallery  moreover  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  new  trustee  ;  Mr.  Benson  at  any  rate 
does  not  lack  perception. 

The  committee  organised  before  Christmas  to  take 
in  hand  the  revival  of  mural  painting  in  England  has 
already  made  considerable  moves.  Not  only  has  it 
won  promises  of  wall  spaces  for  the  use  and  education 
of  artists  who  will  take  this  chance  of  learning  a 
new  craft,  but  also  it  announces  a  competition  oi 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  wall  spaces  in  "  a  church, 
a  hospital,  in  schools  and  other  public  places  ". 
These  designs  will  be  exhibited  in  May  at  Crosby- 
Hall,  and  the  successful  artists  will  then  be  turned  on 
to  the  walls  themselves.  This,  as  Mr.  MacColl,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reminds  us,  is  a  distinct 
approach  to  attaining  Watts'  cherished  project — a 
sc  hool  of  mural  painting,  and  the  reuniting  of  painting 
With  architecture. 

Mr.  Bendall's  appointment  as  joint-examiner  of  plays 
with  Mr.  Brookficld  is  another  curiosity  of  the  censor- 
ship. We  imagined  it  had  been  revealed  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  celebrated  Royal  Commission 
of  1909  that,  whatever  else  the  Reader  of  Plays  might 
consider  himself  to  be,  he  was  not  supposed  to  approach 
any  of  the  plays  submitted  to  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  dramatic  critic.  His  business  was  to  dis- 
cover certain  technical  offences  in  the  play  which  brought 
it  within  the  operation  of  the  Theatres  Act.  It  was 
fairly  well  agreed  that  for  a  Reader  of  Plays  to  approach 
a  MS.  submitted  to  him  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  a 
dramatic  critic  was  a  dereliction  of  his  office.  The 
sequel  to  this  evidence  is  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bendall — who  has  been  approaching  plavs  in  the  frame 
of  mind  of  a  dramatic  critic  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Hither  the  appointment  is  an  insult  to  Mr.  Bendall, 
or  it  is  another  gratuitous  slight  upon  the  late  Com- 
mission and  all  who  were  mixed  up  in  that  most 
unfortunate  business.  Either  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  this  appointment  are  affirming,  in  despite  of  the 
Commission,  that  the  censor  should  be  a  critic,  or 
they  are  affirming  that  Mr.  Bendall,  who  must  have- 
written  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  about  the  drama 
in  the  newspapers  of  his  time,  is  not  really  and  seriously 
a  critic  at  all.  They  may  possibly  have  argued  that  Mr. 
Bendall  is  innocuous  because,  though  he  has  written 
about  the  drama  for  over  thirty  years,  no  one  is  yet 
aware  that  he  is  aesthetically  committed  to  anything  in 
particular;  and  that  therefore  he  should  be  a  safe  man 
for  the  job.  But  we  cannot  think  that  even  authorities 
S3  inaccessible  and  unaccountable  as  those  who  stage- 
manage  these  appointments  could  intend  so  pitilessly 
to  stigmatise  a  gentleman  who  has  dene  so  little  active 
harm  as  Mr.  Bendall. 

But  the  sensation  of  the  week,  in  this  business  of 
the  censorship,  is  undoubtedly  Mr. 'Granville  Barker's 
challenge  to  the  public  respecting  Mr.  Phillpotts'  "  The 
Secret  Woman  ".  The  Censor  would  pass  this  plav,  he 
said,  if  the  author  would  delete  or  mcdifv  certain 
passages,  presumably  stigmatised  as  unclean.  If  Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Phillpotts  had  been  ready  tD  pocket 
their  principles,  they  could  quite  easily  have  made  these 
alterations,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  circumspection  in 
royalties  and  box-office  receipts.  But  these  gentlemen 
are  apparently  of  the  awkward  and  difficult  character 
so  actively  disliked  by  the  compromising  majority. 
They  refuse  to  admit  that  Mr.  Phillpotts'  MS.  is 
unclean,  or  that  their  theatre  has  been  but  barely  rescued 
from  degradation  by  intervention  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. They  w  ill  play  the  play  as  it  was  w  ritten  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Reader;  and  the  public  shall  come  in  free 
of  charge  on  six  separate  afternoons  to  judge  the  play 
on  merits. 


THE  OPENING. 

L\ST  year  on  the  morning  alter  the  opening  of 
Parliament  every  one  was  saving  how  soft  had 
been  the  introduction  to  a  session  big  with  a  very  stern 
struggle.  If  the  debate  had  not  been  exactly  "  a  merry 
prelude  to  a  very  grave  drama  ",  it  was  piano  enough 
for  the  first  notes  of  the  sweetest  pastoral.  It  was  very 
different  on  Wednesday.  Hardly  had  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Address  got  through  their  conventional 
task  before  lighting  began.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  the 
Government  very  early  notice  that  this  was  to  be  a 
session  of  gloves  off,  and  that  his  were  half-way  off 
already.  They  were  quite  off  long  before  the  end  of 
his  speech.  Vcrv  savage  was  the  thrust  at  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  proceeding  in  organising  machinery  to  ex- 
plain his  Insurance  Act.  Was  this  a  kind  of  public 
department?  Was  public  money  spent  on  this  new 
information  bureau?  It  is  no  use  pretending  that  the 
business  of  expounding  the  Insurance  Act  is  not  a  party 
matter.  It  is  as  much  political  propaganda  as  anything 
issued  from  the  central  office  of  either  party.  But  it 
certainly  has  not  always  been  so  described,  and  the 
title,  National  Insurance  Committee,  borne  at  first  by 
the  new  organisation,  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
desire  to  suggest  that  it  was  r.ot  party  machinery.  It 
there  was  no  such  insinuation,  w  hat  need  or  object  w  as 
there  in  changing  its  name  to  Liberal  Insurance  Com- 
mittee when  it  was  decided  to  run  the  show  on  avowedly 
party  lines?  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  question  was  quite 
legitimate,  though,  not  calculated  to  please  his 
opponents.  Mr.  Asquith  certainly  was  not  pleased. 
Rather,  it  made  him  too  angry  to  refrain  from  language 
strong  enough  almost  to  excite  suspicion.  No  public 
money,  he  says,  has  been  spent  on  this  explanation  of 
the  Insurance  Act.  Very  good;  then  if  a  charge 
in  his  view-  so  very  absurd  could  be  so  easily 
met,  why  take  it  so  terribly  seriously?  For 
the  wind-up  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  when  in  tremen- 
dous melodramatic  style  he  threw  down  the  gage  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  ,  is  the  most  portentous  passage  we  can 
remember  in  a  first-night  speech.  If  this  is  what  we 
have  before  the  House  has  really  got  to  business  at 
all,  what  may  we  expect  when  Home  Rule  and  Dis- 
establishment bring  parties  to  grips?  Disraeli's  con- 
so!,  ition — the  solid  piece  of  furniture — comes  grate- 
fully to  mind  when  we  face  the  prospect.  However,  it 
is  as  well  that  the  truth  should  be  out  at  once.  Let 
appearances  tit  the  facts.  This  session  will  be  a  fight 
in  no  metaphorical  sense.  This  Government  has  got 
its  way  so  far  by  sheer  force  ;  it  has  used  a  brute  maja- 
rity  without  any  consideration  of  justice  to  the  minority  ; 
used  it  to  break  up  the  constitution  that  it  may  pass  a 
measure  which  it  is  afraid  to  submit  to  the  country 
because  it  knows  the  country  would  pronounce  against 
it.  When  a  Government  throws  off  all  political 
restraints  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
taken  as  enemies  to  be  fought — all  talk  of  the  rules  of 
the  game  and  so  forth  is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  truth 
mav  be  uglv.  but  better  see  it  straight  than  disguised 
under  Parliamentary  forms  and  phrases.  Let  the  stcrm 
burst  :  the  sooner  the  bettor. 

But  even  in  this  session  there  will  probably  be  no 
righting  over  foreign  affairs.  Foreign  debates,  if  there 
should  be  time  for  any,  will  have  the  effect  of  an  armi- 
stice. What  was  usually  the  occasion  of  the  Titanic- 
contests  of  the  great  Parliamentary  days  is  now  almost 
taboo.  This  might  cause  greater  satisfaction  if  the 
exemption  of  foreign  policy  from  criticism  meant 
that  there  was  nothing  to  criticise,  or  did  not 
mean  that  most  members  know  too  little  about 
foreign  affairs  to  trust  themselves  to  say  a  word 
on  anv  foreign  question.  We  can  understand 
the  importance  cf  continuity  in  foreign  policy,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  continuity  in  bad  policy  is  always 
better  than  no  continuity  at  all  ;  we  can  understand  the 
importance  of  not  disturbing  diplomacy  by  too  much 
talk,  bu:  we  arc  not  sure  that  the  results  of  diplomacy 
should  always  get  off  scot  free  through  too  little  talk. 
Looking  at  the  results  so  far  of  this  party  entente  cn. 
foreign  policv,  we  are  not  in  Ijve  with  it.  Criticism 
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should  not  be  left  to  hysterical  members  of  the  Liberal 
tail  or  to  Labour  men  unable  to  understand  what  a 
foreign  question  means.  Foreigners  reading  our 
debates,  if  any  do,  must  think  that  off  the  front  benches 
only  the  cranks  and  fools  of  the  House  have  any 
opinions  on  foreign  affairs  ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
only  have  opinions  who  have  no  right  to  one.  As 
a  snub  to  these  last  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Knighthood 
of  the  Garter  is  welcome.  Unfortunately  general  re- 
joicing in  his  decoration  might  be  taken  for  approval 
of  all  he  has  done  and  not  done.  Sir  Edward's  Radical 
detractors  are  really  an  asset  to  the  Government,  for 
which  it  may  be  thankful.  They  bring  into  strong 
light  all  the  better  points  in  its  foreign  policy  and  so 
throw  into  shade  the  worse.  We  forget  the  absurd 
figure  cut  by  this  country  in  the  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
business,  we  forget  what  we  have  lost  in  Tibet  and 
our  weakened  position  in  Afghanistan,  we  even  forget 
the'graring  disproportion  of  the  advantage  allowed  ro 
Russia  in  Persia  by  the  Anglo-Russian  convention  ;  we 
forget  all  this  in  contempt  for  the  simpletons  who  would 
have  this  country  fight  for  the  charms  of  a  Persian  Par- 
liament. Sir  E.  Grey  has  done  best  in  his  dealing  with 
Germany.  There  he  has  been  firm  and  not  provocative. 
All  the  more  strange,  then,  as  Mr.  Law  said,  that  not 
he  but  Lord  Haldane  was  sent  to  Germany  to  talk 
things  over  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding. 
They  had  reason  to  know,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  that  the 
visit  of  a  Minister  to  Berlin  would  be  welcome — a  very 
good  reason  why  a  Minister  should  go  there,  but  not 
why  it  should  be  Lord  Haldane  instead  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  That  he  speaks  German  well  is  not  enough 
— and  the  excuse  that  he  had  to  go  to  Berlin  in  any 
event  on  other  business  really  sounds  as  though  the 
Government  wanted  to  save  the  cost  of  a  ticket.  Quite 
Lloyd-Georgian  economy.  We  do  not  say  Sir  Edward 
would  have  done  better  than  Lord  Haldane  ;  as  we  do 
not  know  what  Lord  Haldane  did  we  cannot  know  if 
Sir  Edward  would  have  done  better.  Mr.  Asquith  says 
we  must  have  patience  and  wait  for  the  result  of  Lord 
Haldane's  mission.  If  some  working  agreement  could 
be  made  with  Germanv  so  that  the  influence  of  each 
country  became  mutual  support  instead  of  jealous 
rivalry,  it  would  be  an  enormous  gain.  If  Lord  Haldane 
by  his  visit  has  been  able  to  dispel  any  German  sus- 
picions and  hallucinations  as  to  sinister  British  designs, 
he  may  have  made  the  way  easier  for  a  good  under- 
standing, and  more,  between  the  two  countries.  But 
wc  should  not  have  thought  the-  visit  .well  timed — 
German  sensitiveness  has  hardly  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  Morocco  jar. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  has  not  added  anything 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Government's  plans.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  redeem 
the  promise  to  set  up  a  new  Second  Chamber  or  re- 
construct the  old.  whichever  way  it  is  preferred  to  put 
it;  but  nobody  thought  any  attempt  would  be  made, 
so  that  is  no  news.  And  everybody  knew  that  they 
would  try  to  pass  Home  Rule.  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
and  their  Franchise  Bill,  the  hist  probably  in  an  autumn 
session.  We  need  not  exper  t  more  details  as  to  this 
Bill  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Seeing  that  it  is  mixed 
up  with  the  suffragette  business  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised.   The  programme,  in  any  case,  is.  as  Lord  Lans- 

downe  said,  preposterous.  Any  one  of  these  three  Bills 
is  enough  work  for  a  session  ;  certainly  it  is  as  much 
as  can  be  done  well  in  anj  session.  Bui  it  will  be  the 
old  story  again  as  old  at  least  as  the  life  of  this 
Government  the  most  provocatively  controversial 
measures  forced  through  ihe  House  by  closure  of  every 

kind  ordinary,  kangaroo,  and  guillotine.  It  is  no 
doubt  part  of  the  plan.  The  country  is  to  know  as  little 
about  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill,  the  Franchise  Bill,  as  it  did  about  the  Parliament 
Bill  If  the  country  does  not  know  what  is  in  these  Mills, 
it  will  not  make  a  fuss  against  them  If  anv  one  of 
ihem  were  fully  discussed,  who  knows  what  might  lum- 
pen? The  Opposition  cannot,  ol  COUrse,  prevent  the 
Government  putting  on  the  e1o,ure;hut  l>v  alwavs  being 

on  the  spot  and  never  losing  a  chance  oi  worrying 

Ministers  it  may  exhaust  them. 

Unionists  everywhere,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  In- 


constantly on  the  look-out  to  stop  misrepresentations  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  answer  to  Mr.  Asquith  as  to  repealing 
the  Insurance  Act.  Mr.  Law  meant,  of  course,  only 
that  he  would  clear  the  ground  for  a  new  and  better 
scheme  of  National  Insurance. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

HP  HOSE  whose  primary  concern  in  dealing  with  social 
*  questions  is  the  health  of  the  people  will  view 
with  a  mixture  of  irritation  and  anxiety  the  position 
which  is  being  rapidly  brought  about  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  handling  of  the  medical  profession  and  its 
interests.  In  his  speech  last  Monday  the  Chancellor 
showed  a  tendency  to  revert  to  type — and  Limehouse — 
and  to  treat  the  doctors  as  though  they  were  sufficiently 
unfortunate  to  be  Dukes.  From  start  to  finish,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with 
the  medical  profession  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  a  lack 
of  tact  which  are  likely  to  produce  unpleasant  political 
results  for  himself  and  disastrous  social  results  for  the 
nation.  If  he  had  given,  or  would  even  now  give,  to  the 
doctors  a  tithe  of  the  conciliatory  attention  he  bestowed 
on  the  Friendly  Societies  in  the  early  days  of  the  Insur- 
ance Bill,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  found  the 
faintest  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  arrangement.  As  it 
is,  he  appears  to  have  imagined  that  if  he  could  square 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association  by  means 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  the  whole  trouble  would  be 
over.  Not  meeting  from  that  body  that  firm  insistence 
on  the  essential  points  of  the  doctors'  case  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Association  were  clearly  determined 
on,  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  a  settlement  had 
been  reached,  and  to  have  regarded  the  subsequent 
refusal  of  the  ordinary  practitioner  to  agree  to  the  very 
weak  terms  made  for  him  as  a  piece  of  calculated  imper- 
tinence, or,  to  borrow  his  own  phrase,  of  "  rude  inep- 
titude ".  Hence  all  this  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the  use 
of  language  and  the  exhibition  of  a  temper  which  has, 
we  fear,  placed  a  rational  or  an  equitable  settlement 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  hope.  The  Chancellor  has 
been  supposed  in  the  past  to  be  a  great  negotiator.  This 
reputation  he  has  lost,  for  no  one  could  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  make  the  paths  of  negotiation  thorny 
and  difficult.  It  certainly  will  not  be  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  who  will  thank  him  for  his  more  recent 
excursions  and  alarms.  While  the  Chancellor  perorates, 
they  have,  to  administer  the  Act.  To  them  it  would  be 
an  invaluable  blessing  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  every  step  they  take  in 
this  direction  is  hampered  by  an  epigram  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Nor  will  the  Liberal  organisers  be  profuse  in 
their  feelings  of  gratitude.  Does  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
really  imagine  that  every  doctor  is  a  Tory?  If  so,  he 
must  have  completely  forgotten  the  days  when  be 
knew  something  about  electioneering  conditions  in  the 
country.  It  would  not  take  long  for  the  Master  of 
Klibank  to  obtain  sufficient  information  to  set  him 
right.  But  if  the  average  doctor  has  not  necessarily 
been  a  Tory  before,  he  very  soon  will  be  at  the  present 
rate  Of  progress.  A  force  as  potent  in  its  way  as  that 
of  political  Nonconformity,  an  organisation  which  in 
its  very  nature  penetrates  into  every  home,  converses 
and  deals  intimately  with  every  (  lass,  has  been  deliber- 
ately forced  into  an  ineradicable  apposition   to  the 

present  holders  of  pow  er, 

From  the  strictly  party  point   of  view  Unionists 

WOUld,  of  COUrSC,  see  nothing  to  regret  in  this,  but  it 
is  possible  for  the  Country  tO  pay  loo  high  a  price  lor 

the  pleasure  ol  seeing  Ministers  making  look  oi  them- 
selves, It  is  also  possible  for  the  medic  al  profession  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  insisting  on  the  verv  letter  «'l 
every  one  ol  its  demands.  The  efficient  administration 
of  the  health  portions  of  the  Insurance  Act  aie  ol  vii.  h 
immense  importance  that  we  should  welcome  even  al 
the  last  hour  anv  settlement  which  would  ensure  that 
the  work  would  be  carried  Ollt  by  the  best  men  in  the 
profession,  and  in  an  orderly  consistent  manner,  and 
not  bv   ;i  mixture  mI  blackleg  service  and  substituted 

mcdi  si  benefits,    it  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  easy 

I   to  estimate   the  relative  Strength  of  the  doc  tors  and  the 
Government  if  it  really  c  mn  s  to  a  tussle.    The  resistance 
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of  the  profession  appears  to  have  convinced  Minis- 
ters that  the  idea  of  the  State  medical  service,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  limited  number  of  medical  men  who 
arc  rcad\  to  serve,  was  in  practice  an  impossibility.  Its 
abandonment  was  signalised  by  an  absurd  and  undig- 
nified if  unofficial  threat  of  the  Chancellor  to  give  the 
doctors  what  they  asked  and  to  put  sixpence  on  the 
income  tax.  This  eminently  statesmanlike  proposal  has 
apparently  also  been  abandoned.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  where  an  adequate  list  of  doctors  cannot  be  found 
for  a  district,  the  medical  benefit  is  to  be  returned 
directly  to  the  insured  person.  This  can  as  a  matter 
of  practice  only  be  done  through  the  approved  society 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  member. 

W  hat  then,  according  to  this  scheme,  would  be  the 
net  result  of  the  doctors'  strike  against  the  Bill?  Unless 
the  medical  profession  were,  as  we  do  not  believe  they 
can  be,  prepared  to  refuse  all  medical  assistance  to 
members  of  approved  societies,  the  consequence  would 
be  an  extended  contract  system  such  as  doctors  rightly 
object  to  at  the  present  moment.  Nothing  would  be 
altered  ;  there  would  only  be  some  contract  cases  the 
more.  Thus  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Government  in 
refusing  adequate  remuneration  of  services  under  the 
Bill,  and  the  refusal  of  the  doctors  to  agree  to  their 
terms,  there  would  result  an  extension  of  a  bad  system 
and  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  for  putting  medical 
treatment  on  a  sound  basis.  .Such  a  denouement  would 
be  unfortunate  for  both  the  Government  and  the  pro- 
fession. It  would  damage  the  Government  without 
benefiting  the  doctors.  Hut  the  main  sufferers  would 
be  the  public  at  large  and  the  administration  of  the  Bill 
itself.  In  these  circumstances  it  must  be  open  to 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  more  patriotic  and 
prudent  course  for  the  doctors  to  enter,  under  protest, 
into  negotiations  with  the  local  Health  Committees, 
who  have  it  in  their  discretion  to  give  better  financial 
terms  than  are  contemplated  in  the  main  outline  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  profession  assured  itself,  by  leaving  the 
final  decision  of  local  deals  to  a  central  com- 
mittee, that  local  weaknesses  were  not  allowed 
to  break  down  the  general  level  of  demands, 
they  might  still  secure  substantial  concessions.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  current 
humours  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  not  the  last  word 
on  the  Act.  Not  only  may  the  pressure  of  the  local 
committees  on  the  Treasury  become  overwhelming  in 
the  course  of  such  negotiations,  but  the  Act  itself  will 
certainly  have  to  suffer  continual  and  drastic  amend- 
ment, though  it  need  not  be  repealed.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  redress  will  not  therefore  have  gone  for  ever, 
and  a  new  Government  may  shortly  be  in  power.  A 
Unionist  Administration  would  certainlv  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  claims  of  the  men  on  whom  depends  the  press- 
ing national  duty  of  securing  the  health  of  the  nation. 
If  Ministers  insist  in  rushing  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  medical  profession 
should  follow  their  example. 


SUFFRAGETTES  OR  GOVERNMENT? 
LABOUR'S  CHOICE. 

T  T  NIONISTS  will  do  well  to  grip  the  importance  of 
^  the  Labour  party's  suffrage  declaration  at  their 
Albert  Hall  demonstration  on  Tuesday.  Settlement 
of  the  franchise  question  on  the  basis  of  purclv  manhood 
suffrage,  which  the  Premier  personally  desires,  will  be 
rejected  by  the  Labour  vote.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you 
will  turn  the  Government  out?  "  cried  a  voice  from  the 
gallery,  and  not  once,  but  tw  ice,  did  Mr.  Ramsav  Mac* 
donald  answer  "  Certainly  ".  Nor  is  this  the  worst 
for  the  Government.  The  Labour  leaders  made  it  clear 
to  their  audience  that  they  had  spotted  the  fox's  path 
of  the  referendum  by  which  Mr.  Churchill  hoped  to 
find  a  way  of  escane  for  certain  Liberal  Suffragist  M.P.s 
and  that  they  will  block  it.  Clearly  the  Government 
is  in  a  tight  place.  If  the  women's  suffrage  amendment 
passes,  the  Cabinet  is  shattered  :  if  it  is  not  passed,  the 
Government  and  Liberalism  itself  are  threatened.  Per- 
haps some  Liberals  may  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Labour  party  will  not,  when  issue  is  joined,  dare  to 


risk  their  own  and  the  Government's  fate  for  the  sake 
of  the  women.  Others  might  naturally  think  that  the 
Albert  Hall  demonstration  was  just  a  joke  arranged  to 
phase  Mrs.  Despard  and  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  and 
that  Labour  will  never  venture  to  vote  against  the  great 
instalment  of  the  rights  of  Man  which  the  Premier  has 
offered  to  the  working  classes.  But  though  these  things 
may  be  said  in  smoking-rooms,  the  Liberal  Whips  know 
better.  For  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  to  go  back  on  his 
declaration  would  mean  for  the  Labour  group  not  only 
the  loss  of  such  Suffrage  stalwarts  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Lansbury  ;  it  would  entail  on  the 
party  the  most  hideous  of  all  fates,  death  by  ridicule.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  pinch  t  omes  the  miners'  re- 
presentatives, who  do  not  approve  of  this  sacrifice  of 
everything  to  the  suffrage,  will  desert,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Labour  men  and  their  organisations  have  nailed 
their  colours  to  the  mast.  They  are  out,  cost  what  it 
may,  for  bisexual  adult  suffrage.  What  may  be  their 
attitude  if  the  Government  makes  some  concession  to 
the  women's  demand  either  on  the  lines  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Bill  or  of  the  Grey  and  Lloyd  George  proposal  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  married  women,  one  does  not 
know.  Most  of  these  stalwarts  shout  that  all  or  no 
women  must  have  votes,  and  will  doubtless  vote  on 
these  lines.  Others  of  them,  like  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr. 
Snowden,  and  Mr.  Lansbury,  may,  if  the  House  rejects 
more  democratic  proposals,  prove  themselves  democrats 
less  stern  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill,  may 
plump  for  the  Conciliation  Bill,  and  enfranchise  Tory 
ladies.  But  if  the  Master  of  Elibank  desires  the 
Labour  party  to  remain  the  good  and  unnoticed 
little  boy  of  the  coalition  that  it  has  been  in  days  of 
yore,  he  must  see  that  Mr.  Asquith  drops  his  anti- 
suffrage  views,  bows  out  Lord  Loreburn  and  Mr.  Har- 
court,  and  stands  sponsor  for  an  Adult  Suffrage  Bill. 
If  this  may  not  be,  then  the  good  Master  of  Elibank 
must  arrange  that  somehow  or  other  some  women 
are  placed  on  the  electoral  roll  ;  otherwise  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  will  go  down  in  Liberal  history  as  the 
twentieth-century  Guy  Fawkes. 

Of  less  practical  importance,  but  of  greater  interest, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  driven  the 
Labour  party  on  to  the  Suffrage  path.  We  will  say 
this  for  them,  that  we  believe  their  motives  are  in 
part,  at  least,  unselfish.  Not  that  we  accuse  them  of 
any  chivalrous  sentiment,  misguided  or  otherwise. 
They  are  not  out  to  refute  Burke  and  to  prove  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Standard  "  that  Collectivism  spells 
not  the  "  Red  Peril  "  but  the  return  of  chivalry  and 
romance.  Such  drawing-room  sentimcntalism  would 
be  unintelligible  in  the  prosaic  gatherings  of  trade 
union  executives  or  in  those  public-house  bars  where 
the  spade-work  of  the  Socialist  agitator  is  done.  The 
altruistic  feeling  that  actuates  them  in  their  crusade  is 
more  creditable.  The  Labour  leaders  necessarily  have 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  hardship  of  the  life  of  the 
working  woman  and  the  business  girl  than  have  poli- 
ticians of  either  of  the  other  parties.  As  it  is  the  chief 
article  of  the  Socialist  faith  that  the  vote  and  the 
State  can  cure  most  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
they  feel  that  the  cause  of  woman's  enfranchisement 
is  the  cause  of  women.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Labour  men  are  in  their 
political  theories  simply  doctrinaire  Radicals  who 
have  tacked  on  to  Mill's  philosophy  some  tags 
borrowed  from  German  Socialism.  To  them,  as  to 
most  doctrinaire  Liberals,  no  genuine  democratic  system 
can  exist  which  does  not  recognise  the  female  voted. 
The  honesty  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr.  Snowden  on 
Woman  Suffrage  we  admit  ;  but  the  ferocity  with 
which  they  press  the  cause  can  only  be  explained  by 
their  desire  to  unwhig  the  Whigs,  to  prove  that  Liberals 
are  sham  democrats.  But,  of  course,  the  great  motive 
influencing  the  Labour  party  is  the  practical  one  of 
getting  votes  for  socialism.  Labour  M.P.s  believe  that 
adult  suffrage  w  ould  be  a  greater  aid  to  them  in  the  class 
war  than  would  be  manhood  suffrage.  And  this  feeling, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  widespread  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Labour  voters.  On  the  sex  question  the  socialistic 
working  man  may  not  be,  and  often  is  not,  a  Suffragist ; 
but  he  is  with  his  leaders  in  fighting  for  any  Franchise 
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Bill  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible  political  power 
to  the  "  Have  nots  "  and  the  least  to  the  "  Haves". 
The  Labour  M.P.s  are  therefore  in  no  danger  from  their 
constituents  so  long  as  they  fight  for  adult  suffrage,  and 
they  may  expect  no  small  measure  of  support  from 
wealthy  Fabians.  And  this  fact  makes  matters  all  the 
worse  for  Mr.  Asquith. 


A   CHINESE  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK. 

THE  first  act  of  the  Chinese  drama  has  been  com- 
pleted. As  "  the  people  of  the  whole  Empire  have 
their  minds  bent  upon  a  Republic  "  the  Throne  decrees 
the  change  in  terms  of  dignified  acquiescence  which 
evince  no  trace  of  coercion  or  reluctance.  "  The  will  of 
Providence  is  clear,  and  the  people's  wishes  are  plain." 
So  let  "  the  form  of  government  in  China  be  a  Constitu- 
tional Republic,  to  comfort  the  longing  of  all  within  the 
Empire  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  sages 
who  regarded  the  Throne  as  a  public  heritage  ".  We 
may  smile  at  a  subterfuge,  but  no  principle  is  better 
established  than  that  the  Emperor  reigns  by  the  will  of 
Heaven  so  long  only  as  he  gives  peace  and  plenty  to  the 
Empire.  "  So  true  is  this  [writes  Mr.  Meadows,  in  his 
notable  work  on  the  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions]  that 
the  disasters  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine — even  earth- 
quakes and  storms  of  exceptional  violence — are  but  ways 
by  which  Heaven  declares  that  the  occupant  of  the 
Throne  is  not  its  chosen  representative,  or  that  it  is 
about  to  withdraw  from  him  the  Divine  Commission." 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  forced  or  extravagant  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Empress-Dowager  that  she  and 
the  Emperor  are,  in  withdrawing  from  the  stage,  "  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  ancient  sages  who  regarded 
the  Throne  as  a  public  heritage  ";  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  avoid  a  suspicion  of  humour  in  the  announce- 
ment that  they  will  "  retire  and  witness  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  perfect  Government  " — as  imagined  by  the 
embryo  statesmen  at  Nanking.  Macaulay  once  accused 
Gladstone  of  falling  into  an  error  not  uncommon  among 
men  of  less  talents  than  his  own.  "  He  makes  a  major 
of  most  comprehensive  dimensions,  and,  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  it  contains  his  conclusions,  never 
troubles  himself  about  what  else  it  may  contain  ;  but 
so  soon  as  we  examine  it  we  find  that  it  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  conclusions,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
monstrous  absurdity."  Let  us  hope  that  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  Republic  will  stop  short  of  a  similar 
mistake.  There  is  in  their  hurry  for  recognition,  and 
in  the  alleged  request  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  will  go  to 
Nanking,  just  a  trace  of  the  vertigo  that  unaccustomed 
altitudes  sometimes  produce.  They  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that,  now  the  Emperor  has  abdicated, 
they  constitute  the  Government  of  China.  Hut  it  will 
doubtless  be  borne  in  upon  them  that  other  formalities 
are  required  before  Diplomacy  will  consider  that  the 
"  union  "  contemplated  by  the  Edict  is  attained  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  Y  uan  Shih-kai  constitutes  an  asset  whose 
value  they  appear  not  to  realise. 

Much  water  has  flowed  down  1  lie  Yangtze  since  Yuan 
Shih-kai  launched  an  army  against  Hanyang  in  the 
avowed  hope  that  an  Imperialist  victory  would  encour- 
H»f  expression  of  the  monarchical  sentiment  by  which 
he  believed  se\ en-tent  lis  ',!    the  (  liinese  t«,  be  inspired. 

The  fates  were  adverse.  Whether  the  recapture  was 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  Revolutionary  success  at  Nan- 
kin:,', its  effect  spoiled  by  the  destruction  of  Hankow, 
or  whether  he  failed  to  perceive  that  determination  to 
be  rid  of  the  Mam  lius  was  a  sentiment  that  admitted 
no  eompromise,  it  is  superfluous  now  to  inquire.  The 
expectation  was  disappointed.  Hanyang  was  re- 
covered, but  the  Revolution  gained  ground.  Its  pro- 
tagonists established  themselves  at  Nanking,  and 
dispose  of  forcel  wbi'  h  arc  being  stcadilv  augmented 
with  a  view  to  mar-hing,  if  necessary,  on  Peking.  The 
monarchical  principle  <>uld  only  be  saved,  under  these 
conditions,  by  civil  war,  which  would  appear  to  be 
fcftged  in  support  of  an  unpopular  dynasty,  the  issue  of 
whieh  w  as  uncertain  and  which  would  involve  sufferings 
and  political  risks  that  no  statesman  would  willingly 
Wee.     Rightlv  or  wronglv,  at  anv  rate,  the  one  man  w  ho 


has  shown  a  grasp  of  the  situation  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  end,  by  abdication,  a  situation  pregnant  with 
menace.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Revolutionaries  that 
they  have  shown  magnanimity  in  facilitating  his  task. 
The  effervescence  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  negotiations  seems  to  have  sub- 
sided at  Peking  as  quickly  as  it  arose — exhausted, 
probably,  by  its  excess.  It  was  one  thing  to  resent 
the  pretensions  of  Nanking,  but  quite  another  to 
substitute  a  Tieh  Liang  for  a  Yuan  Shih-kai.  There 
was  prompt  reaction.  Negotiations  were  resumed,  and 
an  agreement  reached  which  safeguards  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  and  endeavours  to  provide  for  the  period  of 
transference  by  giving  Yuan  Shih-kai  "  plenary  powers 
to  establish  a  Provisional  Republican  Government  and 
to  confer  with  the  Provisional  Republican  Government 
at  Nanking  regarding  the  procedure  for  effecting  a  union 
and  thus  ensuring  peace  and  tranquillity  "  ;  while  "  the 
five  races  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed — Manchu, 
Chinese,  Mongol,  Turki  and  Thibetan" — are  enjoined 
to  continue  as  a  homogeneous  united  dominion, 
obliterating  distinctions,  maintaining  peace,  sharing 
the  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  Republican  Government  ! 

The  spectacle  of  a  nation  which  represents  the  oldest 
extant  civilisation  abandoning  its  traditions  to  adopt  a 
brand-new  Constitution  has  a  pathetic  interest.  En- 
thusiasts who  regard  Parliamentary  Government  as  a 
panacea  for  all  ills  and  can  point  to  Turkey  and  Persia 
as  examples  of  its  efficacy  will  rejoice  in  anticipations  of 
reform,  progress  and  prosperity  for  its  latest  adherent. 
But  foreigners  who  fancied  they  knew  something 
about  Chinese  character  and  institutions  are  amazed 
— to  use  no  stronger  term.  Thanks  to  the  far-seeing 
statesmanship  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  everything  seems  to 
have  gone  well  so  far.  The  withdrawal  of  its  titular 
Chief  has  been  accomplished  without  disturbance  of  the 
actual  administration.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  "  union  between  North  and  South"  postulated  by 
the  Edict  will  be  accomplished  with  equal  facility.  For 
China  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  divided  at  present 
into  two  administrative  regions — that  north  of  the 
Yangtze  under  the  provisional  authority  delegated  by 
Imperial  Edict  to  Yuan  Shih-kai  ;  the  South,  under 
the  more  or  less  self-constituted  but  fairly  organised 
Government  at  Nanking.  It  is  understood  to  be  on  the 
programme  that  Sun  Yat-sen  will  now  retire  ;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  his  disposition  that — to  inquiry  from  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  of  Chihli  and  Honan  whether 
"  after  the  Emperor  had  abdicated,  Yuan  could  be 
elected  President  " — he  replied  "  The  sole  object  of  the 
Provisional  Government  is  to  adopt  Republicanism 
speedily.  I  have  taken  oath  that  I  will  retire  as  soon 
as  the  despotism  is  thrown  down  and  a  Republic  is  estab- 
lished. In  ease  the  Manchu  Emperor  should  abdicate, 
republicanism  would  be  completely  established.  Yuan 
would  then  have  rendered  a  great  service  appreciated  by 
all.  The  question  would  of  course  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  ".  And  a  message,  which  he  has  just 
addressed  to  the  Assembly,  gives  conditional  effect 
to  the  promise.  Bui  there  are  rumours  of  dissatis- 
faction in  his  entourage,  on  grounds  whieh  seem 
to  contain  one  of  those  majors  that  Macaulay  satirised. 
A  request  from  Sun  Yat-sen  that  Yuan  should  go  to 
Nanking  an ompanicd  by  a  protest  that  the  Emperor's 
delegation  of  powers  was  ultra  vires  seems  to  eon- 
tain  an  assertion  of  the  very  pretensions  that  Foreign 
Diplomacy  continues  to  ignore.  S<>  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  wiser  counsels  whieh  ensured  acceptance 
of  the  programme  will  ensure  its  completion;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  Revolutionaries— whatever  they 
mav  accomplish  in  the  South— are  incapable  at  pre- 
sent of  controlling  the  North  ;  and  if  Sun  were  prevented 
from  resigning,  a  dangerous  situation  would  arise. 
Assuming  that  formalities  will  be  completed  by  the 
retirement  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  «-lc<  Hon  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  by  the  Nanking  Assembly  in  his  stead, 
his  path  will  still  scarcely  be  smooth.  Statesmen  arc 
understood  to  find  difficulty  sometimes  in  forming 
Cabirtetscvcn  in  <  ountries  where  <  enturics  of  I'arliamcn- 
tarv  tradition  have,  of  course,  obliterated  all  tenden.  \  to 
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srlf-srckin^,  ;nul  the  only  rivalry  iies  in  congratulating 
colleagues  whom  the  Premier  may  select.  But  Yuan 
Shih-kai  will  have  to  select  his  men  not  from  one  party 
hut  from  two.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  have  to  frame 
a  coalition  Cabinet  not  so  much  from  opposing  1  lements 
as  from  rival  camps.  There  are  able  men  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Cabinet  at  Nanking-.  His  difficulty  will  be  to 
make  acceptable  selections,  while  reserving  posts  for 
others  more  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  North.  And 
even  then  it  will  be  a  Cabinet  d' Affaires.  For 
there  will  remain  the  settlement  of  a  Constitution  and 
the  definite  choice  of  a  President — not  by  Edicts  or 

fortuitous  Assemblies  but  by  a  National  Conference  of 
delegates,  elected  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  determined, 
for  the  purpose.  The  difficulties,  so  far,  may  not  he 
insuperable,  given  a  little  self-denial  and  goodwill.  But 
even  when  fusion  has  been  accomplished,  the  re- 
storation of  order  will  be  uphill  work  for  months  to 
come.  The  finances  are  chaotic;  the  Executive  i.i  dis- 
organised; there  are  armed  forces  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
local  jealousies  to  be  appeased  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ulterior  tasks  of  reforming  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Finances,  the  Currency,  and  the  Judicature. 


LORD  LISTER. 

IT  seems  impossible  to  find  a  formula  which  shall 
express  concisely  a  sense  of  the  obligation  and 
gratitude  due  from  the  human  race  to  Lord  Lister. 
Speaking  of  the  human  race  in  itself  seems  a  use  of 
hyperbole,  for  it  is  so  rarely  that  a  man's  actions  affect 
more  than  a  personal  circle,  or  his  countrymen,  and 
rarer  still  that  their  effects  travel  round  the  world.  To 
put  Lord  Lister  into  his  true  perspective  with  other 
greatly  beneficent  human  influences  that  have  reduced 
the  spiritual  or  physical  woes  of  the  wretched  race  of 
men  we  should  have  to  introduce  comparisons  that 
might  be  startling  to  those  who  have  not  grasped  the 
significance  of  Lister's  life  and  work.  But  is  there  any- 
thing "  this  side  of  idolatry  "  which  could  be  unbecom- 
ing for  one  of  the  greatest  vanquishers  of  disease, 
agony,  and  death  that  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
service  in  the  history  of  the  world?  Only  to  one  other 
single  individual,  the  introducer  of  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination, can  be  attributed  so  successful  a  combat  with 
suffering,  disfigurement,  and  death.  We  did  much  as 
a  nation  during  Lord  Lister's  life  in  conferring  on  him 
conventional  honours.  Foreign  nations  offered  like 
honours  and  joined  us  in  acknowledging  his  supreme 
place  as  a  healer.  Vet  all  this  seems  strangelv  inade- 
quate, and  after  his  death  we  feel  impotence  in  trying  to 
express  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  having  lived  ; 
for  the  lives  of  every  man  and  woman  now  living  are 
potentially  affected  by  it,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  innu- 
merable men  and  women  still  to  be  born.  Fairlv  to  do 
iustice  to  our  fitting  and  natural  feeling,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  as  nations  frequently  do  in  their  primitive 
mythical  periods,  and  raise  so  great  a  healer  to  the  con- 
stellations and  the  gods. 

The  idea  is  indeed  overwhelming  that  disease  and 
death,  which  had  stultified  man's  efforts  in  surgerv  from 
before  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  should  be  so  reduced  in  a  few  years  by  one 
man's  labours  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  One  other 
idea  only  is,  if  possible,  more  overwhelming,  if  it  is 
another  idea  and  not  another  aspect  of  the  same,  that 
the  appalling  suffering  which  ceased  with  Lister  had 
gone  on  through  the  ages;  as  if  it  were  of  little  or  no 
importance  whether  a  saviour  arose  or  not.  As  we 
think  of  the  unspeakable  importance  suffering  or  not 
suffering  is  to  our  sensitive  frames,  the  figure  of  a 
Lister  becomes  mysterious  and  enigmatic.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  horrible  age-long  surgerv  was  so  slow, 
with  its  sickening  forms  of  putrefaction.  The  often 
brilliant  manual  skill  of  the  surgeon  appeared  so  useless, 
and  even  in  hospitals,  military  or  civil,  disease  carried 
off  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  endured  the 
terrible  operations  without  anaesthetics.  And  when 
anaesthetics  came  at  last,  though  the  terrors  of  the 
actual  operations  almost  ceased,  the  appalling  after- 


1  onsequences  were  still  irremediable.  After  Lister  had 
become  a  surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  thought  of  retiring  from  a  post 
in  which  the  results  ol  all  his  skill  were  so  disheartening. 
I  hen,  almosl  casually,  as  it  were,  Pasteur,  not  thinking 
Of  the  problems  which  were  distressing  Lister,  made  his 
investigations  into  the  diseases  of  silkworms  and  the 
phenomena  of  fermentation.  To  Lister  alone  of  all  the 
surgeons  in  Europe,  though  they  knew  of  Pasteur's 
discoveries,  it  was  given  to  see  their  bearings  and  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  germs  as  the  cruise  of  all  forms  of 
septic  poisoning  following'-  on  wounds  and  surgical 
operations.  His  first  experiment  with  antiseptics  began 
in  1804.  The  first  period  of  experimenting  covered 
three  years,  and  was  marked  by  the  dogged  resistance 
of  all  his  colleagues  to  his  innovations.  They  were  so 
insusceptible  to  the  idea,  as  idea,  that  only  the  eloquent 
testimony  of  his  healthy  wards,  while  the  old  diseases 
continued  in  theirs,  modified  their  scepticism.  Yet  the 
prophet  was  long  without  honour  in  his  own  countrv, 
and  Lister's  first  disciples  were  the  surgeons  of  Germany 
and  France.  When  the  English  surgeons  attended  the 
hospitals  of  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  the  war  of 
1870,  they  became  conscious  for  the  first  time  how  they 
had  neglected  the  science  their  own  countrymen  had 
taught  Europe.  N'ot  till  then  was  Listerism  fairly  prac- 
tised in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1875  festivals  were 
held  in  Lister's  honour  in  Germany  and  France  ;  and  it 
was  in  1877  that  his  reputation  brought  him  the  offer  of 
his  post  at  King's  College.  Fven  so,  when  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  club  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  it  was  still  possible  for  an  English  doctor  to  say 
"  What,  elect  a  charlatan  like  Lister?    I  object  !  " 

But  partly  in  comparison,  partly  in  contrast,  and  also 
as  another  instance  of  such  coincidences  as  often  happen 
in  discoveries  that  change  the  drift  of  thought  or  revo- 
lutionise practice,  we  must  mention  the  Hungarian 
doctor  Semmelweiss.  In  1883  Lister  for  the  first  time 
heard  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  early  experi- 
ments this  contemporary  of  his  had  been  proposing  a 
practice  so  similar  to  his  own  that  Lister  regarded  him 
as  in  certain  respects  his  forerunner.  He  was  much  less 
fortunate  even  than  Lister,  for  the  French  Academy  and' 
the  German  schools  formally  condemned  his  opinions, 
and  he  died,  it  is  asserted,  of  a  broken  heart.  It  seems 
to  add  to  the  mystery  of  the  introduction  into  the 
world  of  so  urgent  a  discovery  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing that  Semmelweiss  should  have  been  so  near  the 
verge  of  it.  Why  should  he  not  have  grasped  the  one 
essential  idea  of  all  septic  poisoning,  that  it  was  due  to 
microbic  organisms?  Everything  was  to  flow  from 
that,  and  though  Pasteur  was  open  to  Semmelweiss  and 
to  others,  as  he  was  to  Lister,  it  was  Lister,  alone  of  all 
the  minds  in  the  world,  that  saw  the  bearing  Pasteur's 
discoveries  had  on  surgerv.  Moreover  Lister  not  only 
saw  that  the  action  of  germs,  as  revealed  in  various 
ways  by  Pasteur,  accounted  for  the  fevers  and  mortality 
from  wounds,  but  he  invented  the  method  for  sterilising 
the  germs.  It  was  the  method  accepted  on  the 
Continent,  and  wherever  in  the  civilised  world  surgical 
operations  were  performed.  Gradually,  through  his: 
experiments,  too,  the  antiseptic  were  superseded  by  the 
aseptic  methods,  and  unless  surgery  by  the  knife  is  also 
superseded  by  some  as  yet  inconceivable  form  of  sur- 
gery, Listerism  in  one  form  or  another  is  an  ultimate 
fact.  It  is  as  ultimate  as  the  fact  of  germ  diseases. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  well-known  enormous  deve- 
lopment of  surgical  possibilities  after  Listerism  was 
established  in  practice.  An  objection  is  sometimes 
made  that  it  has  led  to  unnecessary  operations,  so  enor- 
mously has  the  danger  of  death  been  reduced.  Against 
this  we  may  remember  that  under  the  old  system  there 
was  much  amputation,  not  now  performed,  in  sheer 
desperation  and  fear  of  gangrene  from  wounds. 

Possibly  it  may  be  asked  :  What  about  vivisection  in 
Lister's  investigations?  He  certainly  experimented  on 
animals,  as  in  his  important  researches  into  ligatures, 
before  he  performed  operations  on  human  beings.  In 
some  cases  he  only  found  what  he  sought  by  more  or 
less  painful  trials  on  his  patients.  The  beautiful 
humanity  of  a  Lister  may  be  left  to  decide  what  he  shall 
do  without  making  pedantic  distinctions  of  morality. 
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HOW  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 
REDUCES  THE  NATIONAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 
By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

T  DOUBT  whether  any  Finance  Minister,  in  any  coun- 
*  try,  or  in  any  age,  ever  boasted  that  he  had  added 
to  the  national  liabilities  by  ^42,000,000  a  year,  a 
charge  which  is  equivalent  to  trebling  the  National 
Debt.  The  guardian  of  the  public  purse  is,  as  a  rule, 
anxious  to  minimise  his  expenditure  and  to  magnify  his 
economies.  At  the  National  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  informed  the 
public — with  a  kind  of  cruel  glee  which  savours  of  the 
maddest  of  Roman  Emperors — that  in  five  years  the 
nation  would  be  paying  ^42,000,000  per  annum  for  his 
Old  Age  Pensions  and  Insurance  Acts,  of  which  he  ex- 
plained that  ;£i 2,500,000  would  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployees, ^"9,000,000  by  the  employers,  and  ^20,500,000 
by  the  State,  which  is  of  course  composed  of  the  afore- 
said employees  and  employers.  The  creation  of  a  per- 
manent annuity  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  creation 
of  a  funded  debt  to  the  capital  amount  on  which  the 
annuity  is  the  interest.  Indeed  it  is  worse,  for  whereas 
funded  debt  may  be  and  is  reduced,  this  permanent  an- 
nuity of  ^,"42,000,000  will  be,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  kind 
enough  to  tell  us,  increased,  and  will  go  on  increasing. 
Now  ^42,000,000  a  year  is  the  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
(the  rate  at  which  our  Government  now  borrows)  on  a 
capital  sum  of  ^1,386,000,000  in  round  numbers — it  is 
really  about  _£,*3oo,ooo  more — as  anyone  can  discover  for 
himself  by  multiplying  42  by  33,  or  capitalising  the 
annuity  on  the  basis  of  thirty-three  years'  purchase. 
The  net  amount  of  the  funded  National  Debt  is  given 
by  Whitaker  as  ^685,232,459;  so  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  added  to  our  existing  liability 
almost  exactly  double  the  sum.  You  can  verify  this 
apparently  startling  result  by  considering  that 
^.'42,000,000  per  annum,  the  cost  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
philanthropy,  is  just  about  double  the  present  annual 
charge  (including  terminable  annuities  and  new  sinking 
fund)  on  the  funded  debt — namely,  about  ^"22,000,000 
a  year. 

The  man  who  binds  himself  to  pay  a  perpetual  rent 
of  ^.3000  a  year  for  a  property  is  in  the  same  position 
as  if  he  had  borrowed  ,£100,000  at  3  per  cent.  1o 
buy  it.  For  property  write  insurance  and  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  the  analogy  is  complete,  or  at  least  as 
complete  as  it  can  ever  be  between  an  individual  and 
a  corporate  entity.  The  man  dies,  but  the  State  does 
not.  How  can  you  compare  the  ^42,000,000  a  year  for 
pensions  and  insurance,  asks  the  indignant  Radical, 
with  the  interest  on  Consols?  Why,  he  will  urge,  the 
forty-two  millions  a  year  are  paid  for  benefits  received. 
Quite  so;  but  are  not  the  twenty-two  millions  a  year, 
which  we  pay  as  interest  on  the  Debt,  for  benefits  re- 
ceived? What  does  our  Radical  friend  suppose  the 
^.'685,000,000  of  funded  debt  stand  for?  Why  is  the 
Debt  then-?  The  National  Debt  is  the  price  we  have 
paid  for  our  Empire,  it  is  the  cost  of  acquiring  India, 
('.mafia,  South  Africa;  it  is  the  remnant  of  the  loans 
raised  by  William  III.,  Walpole,  and  the  two  Pitts,  to 
pay  for  our  wars  with  Spain  and  France.  Whether 

foreign  wars  and  Imperial  conquests  arc  a  better  or  a 
Worse  objc  t  of  national  expenditure  than  old-a  14  e  pen- 
sions and  medical  relief  is  a  matter  ol  opinion.  My 
point  is  that  wc  paid  for  our  Empire  by  loans,  and 
that  we  are  k'oing  to  pay  for  our  State  So<  ialism  by 
an  annuity,  and  that  the  pra<  tical  effect  of  the  two 
financial  operations  is  the  same  for  the  taxpayer,  ex<  Bp1 

that  the  loans  are  occasionally  reduced,  while  the 
annuity  is  to  be  perpetually  in-  reased.    To  the  citizen 

who  pays  tin-  money  it  makes  not  a  ha'[M>rth  of  differ- 
ence  whether  he  pass  it  t  »  an  Insurance  Commissioner 
or  to  an  Inland  Revenue  surveyor.  I  he  fort\-two 
millions  .1  year  paid  for  insuram  e  and  pensions  are  just 
as  mix  h  taxes  as  the  twenty-two  millions  a  vear  paid 

for  the  National  Debt.    I  take  it  that  a  tax  is  a  com- 

pulsory  subtra<  t ion  from  a  <  itizen's  income  by  authority 
of  the  law.      The  threepence  a  week  which   I  shall  be 

forced  to  pay  for  each  of  my  servants  is  just  as  much 

a  tax  as  my  income-tax-  i.e.  it  is  a  levy  in  money,  and 


it  is  paid  unwillingly,  which  are  the  notes  or  marks 
of  all  taxation.  The  fourpence  a  week  which  are  to  be 
deducted  from  wages  are  just  as  much  a  tax  on  the 
employee  as  the  duties  which  he  now  pays  in  the  prices 
of  his  tea  and  tobacco  and  alcohol.  To  answer  that  the 
employee  gets  value  back  for  his  fourpence  is,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  say,  muddle-headedness,  for  he 
gets  value  for  his  duties  on  commodities — namely,  an 
Empire  and  its  defence.  No ;  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  figures  :  in  five  years'  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  have  trebled  the  National  Debt  :  he  will  have  raised 
the  annual  charge  from  its  present  figure  of  ^22,000,000 
to  ^,64,000,000,  and  he  will  therefore  in  effect  have 
raised  our  indebtedness  from  ^680,000,000  to  the 
staggering  figure  of  ^1 ,900,000,000.  How  is  this  new 
charge  to  be  defrayed?  Twenty-two  millions  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  weekly  or  monthly  payments  of  pence,  col- 
lected by  the  employer,  or  pere  de  famille,  or  house- 
wife, all  of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calmly 
makes  his  tax-gatherers  without  remuneration,  or  even 
thanks.  But  how  is  the  remaining  twenty  millions  to 
be  raised?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  that  this 
^"20,000,000  is  to  be  found  by  "  the  State  ",  and  this 
is  produced  as  a  proof  of  his  "  generosity  "  to  the  in- 
sured and  the  pensioned,  as  if  the  State  did  not  almost 
wholly  consist  of  those  insured  pensioners  !  Unless 
indeed  he  means  to  raise  that  twenty  millions  out  of 
the  income-tax,  which  is  more  than  likely  ;  which  one 
may  say,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  alive  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  five  years,  is  absolutely  certain.  A 
penny  in  the  £  on  incomes  produces  nowadays  about 
/^2, 500, 000;  so  that  to  raise  the  ^20,000,000  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  eightpence  to  the  income-tax,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  is.  iod.  in  the  pound.  That  is  pretty  well 
for  the  piping  times  of  peace.  Our  twenty-two  years' 
war  with  Napoleon  cost  a  thousand  millions,  and  in  1807 
the  income-tax  stood  at  2s.  in  the  pound.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  beaten  Pitt  and  Perceval  and  Yan- 
sittart,  he  has  depassed  them  all  by  about  three  hundred 
millions,  and  in  eight  years  too  !  He  is  advancing  at 
forty  horse-power  speed  towards  an  income  tax  of  two 
shillings. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  my  figures  is 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  twenty-two  millions 
to  be  paid  in  weekly  taxes  by  employers  and  employees  is 
already  paid  in  voluntary  contributions  by  both  to  pen- 
sions and  sick-allowances.  And  that  is  true  ;  but  as  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  Acts  is  to  be  raised 
from  six  millions  to  sixteen,  I  should  be  justified  in 
asserting  that  not  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  tw  enty- 
two  millions  are  now  paid  voluntarily,  But  I  will  be 
generous,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George — it  costs  neither  of  us 
anything — and  subtract  half,  or  eleven  millions  from 
twenty-two.  That  still  leaves  a  new  annual  charge 
of  ^.31,000,000  (^20,000,000  from  the  Stale  and 
/.'1  [,000,000  from  employers  and  employed),  or  an  addi- 
tion to  our  capital  liabilities  of  ;£,' 1 ,023,000,000.  Sup- 
jx)sc  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  "  I 
am  going  to  raise  a  philanthropic  loan  of  a  thousand 
millions,  in  live  yearly  instalments  of  two  hundred 
millions  "  !  Would  not  the  sturdiest  of  our  State 
Socialists  have  felt  qualms  of  uneasiness?  Of  course 
the  thing  would  have  been  physically  impossible,  as  the 
money  could  not  have  been  produced,  and  I  only  put 
it  in  thai  wa\  because  I  want  to  bring  home  to  the  Slate 
Socialist  that  the  <  harge  to  the  taxpayer  is  tlx-  same. 

I  am  not  a  State  Socialist  ;  but  I  have  been  made  pain- 
fully aware  in  the  last  lew  months  thai  a  great  main 
ol  the  younger  Tories  arc  State  S<:<  ialisis.    Well,  well; 

the  young  are  always  right ;  at  least  the)  think  so,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  But  hi  these  youthful 
Socialists  realise  that  Government  philanthropy  Is  as 

eostl)  a  luxurv  as  a  bitf  Navy;  though  whether  it  will 

prove  as  useful  In  the  hour  ol  our  supreme  struggle  is 
another  matter. 


THE  (in. 

THE  Unmistakable  Strength  ol  Consols,  remarkable 
tin  its  rarity,  has  been  the  feature  of  the  Stock 
markets  this  week.     It  was  due  partb  to  the  improved 

monetary  conditions   and   partly  to   Sinking  Fund 
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purchases,  but  mainly  to  the  belief  that  the  international 
political  situation  has  undergone  a  distinct  change  for 
the  better.  The  unusual  display  of  confidence  in  the 
gilt-edged  market  did  not  prevent  professional  specu- 
lators from  snatching  quick  profits,  and  consequently 
the  best  prices  were  not  maintained,  but  the  cheerful- 
ness infected  cither  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  new  account  started  with  quotations  generall} 
on  the  up-grade. 

Even  the  Home  Railway  market  participated  in  the 
improvement,  although  it  was  considered  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  threatened  coal  strike  would  be  averted. 
Had  labour  conditions  been  normal  no  doubt  the 
recovery  would  have  been  more  substantial.  In  the 
Colonial  railway  section  the  weekly  traffics  of  tin- 
Canadian  Pacific  continue  remarkably  good,  but  the 
stock  has  been  depressed  by  sales  from  Berlin.  The 
dividend  announcement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
was  far  better  than  had  been  expected.  The  market 
anticipated  that  the  third  preference  stock  would  receive 
1  or  1}  per  cent.,  and  the  declaration  of  ih  per  cent., 
comparing  with  h  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  was  a  very 
pleasant  surprise,  particularly  as  it  is  accepted  as  indi- 
cating the  directors'  confidence  in  the  future.  A 
good  deal  of  professional  profit-taking  followed  the 
announcement,  however,  and  the  improvement  in 
quotations  scarcely  expresses  the  satisfaction  of  the 
stockholders. 

The  tone  in  the  American  market  is  stronger,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Morgan  interests  are  bullish,  the 
increase  in  the  dividend  on  Southern  Preferred  being 
called  in  evidence.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the 
support  accorded  to  the  leading  stocks  is  preparatory 
to  large  issues  of  new  capital.  The  Eric  Company  is 
arranging  to  sell  $10,000,000  of  three-year  notes; 
the  Chicago  and  North-Western  Company  is  seeking 
official  sanction  to  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  equipment 
notes;  and  the  Atchison  Company  has  applied  for  per- 
mission to  float  $18,000,000  of  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  w  hile 
other  issues  are  under  negotiation.  The  condition  of 
the  Bond  market  is  favourable  to  such  issues  at  present, 
as  there  is  a  good  investment  demand  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Among  Foreign  rails,  Mexican  issues  have  naturally 
been  depressed  by  the  news  of  further  trouble  in  the 
north  of  Mexico.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  seriousness 
of  the  disturbances,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  hopes  that  the  country  had  settled  down  to  a  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  were  not  fully  justified.  The 
financial  statement  issued  by  the  Mexican  Railway 
Company  for  the  latter  half  of  last  year  shows  that  the 
board  is  in  a  position  to  increase  the  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  stock  from  §  to  J  per  cent,  (actual)  and  still 
carry  forward  a  surplus  almost  equal  to  that  brought  in 
from  the  June  accounts.  Even  with  such  a  dividend  the 
ordinary  stock  would  not  be  worth  its  present  price,  but 
this  stock  always  carries  a  quotation  which  discounts 
the  future  considerably,  and  if  peace  were  assured  no 
doubt  higher  prices  would  be  seen.  The  latest  news 
from  Mexico  is  more  reassuring.  Argentine  stocks 
keep  firm  in  expectation  of  better  traffics  now  that  the 
strike  is  being  amicably  settled. 

The  report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for 
the  year  ended  31  March  last  provides  a  record  of  steady 
development  which  is  briefly  summed  up  in  a  credit 
balance  of  £170,610,  comparing  with  £22,923  for  the 
preceding  year.  Although  no  sensational  improvement 
is  shown  in  any  special  direction,  satisfactory  progress 
is  signified  in  every  department  of  the  huge  enterprise. 
In  considering  the  revenue  from  land  sales,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Company's  land  is  sold  on  the 
svstcm  of  instalments,  payable  over  periods  of  five  to 
ten  vears,  and  that  no  instalment  becomes  due  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the  date  of  sale.  Conse- 
quentlv,  while  land  to  the  value  of  £184,000  has  been 
sold  in  the  last  two  years,  no  receipts  will  accrue  from 
these  transactions  until  1913.  As  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  increases  the  revenue  from  this  source  should 
expand  rapidly. 

In  the  mining  markets  there  has  been  an  apparent 
revival  of  interest  in  West  African  gold  shares  follow- 


ing upon  the  activity  in  tin  descriptions.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  movement  will  continue,  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  there  has  been  an  inquiry  for  some  West 
African  shares  which  had  been  almost  forgotten.  The 
dead  bones  of  the  market  have  been  rattling. 

Very  little  business  has  been  recorded  in  the  Rubber 
section  and,  apart  from  Malacca  issues  which  were 
bought  on  Paris  account,  the  tendency  has  been  easier. 
In  Oil  shares  Spies  have  recovered  on  rumours,  so  far 
unconfirmed,  that  the  Company's  water  trouble  is  being 
slowly  overcome. 

Canadian  companies  dealing  with  land  and  finance 
have  shared  to  the  full  in  the  prosperity  of  Canada  in 
the  last  year  or  two.  An  issue  of  100,000  6  percent.  £1 
cumulative  participating  preference  shares  is  announced 
by  the  Canadian  Finance  and  Land  Company,  Limited. 
The  capital  is  £200,000,  and  the  preference  shares  w  ill 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  profits  after  the  20,000  ordi- 
nary have  also  received  a  6  per  cent,  dividend.  The 
company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  British  Canadian  Investments  and  to  acquire  and 
develop  land  in  the  Dominion,  more  especially  British 
Columbia.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wethered  is  chairman,  and 
Lord  (larioch  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  are  among 
the  directors.  Mr.  Arthur  Cairn-Hodge,  in  an  elaborate 
report,  says  that  the  business  taken  over  "  appears  to 
be  of  a  sound  and  genuine  character  ",  and  that 
the  prospects  of  ,the  company  are,  in  his  opinion 
encouraging. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Sux  Life  Assurance  Society. 

THE  centennial  history  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  periods.  Prior  to  1  July  1882  the 
business  transacted  was  of  a  specially  select  order,  and 
there  were  then  only  7845  policies  in  force,  assuring 
an  amount  of  £4*795.536;  the  premium  income  was 
under  £128,000,  and  only  .£1,711,996  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  way  of  assurance  and  annuity  funds.  The 
second  period,  marked  by  very  considerable  growth, 
covered  the  fourteen  and  a  half  years  ended  31  December 
1896,  up  to  w  hich  date  policyholders  were  only  entitled  to 
four-fifths  of  the  divisible  surplus.  Since  then,  however, 
new  entrants  have  participated  to  the  extent  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  profits,  and  the  connexions  of  the  office 
have  been  rapidly  extended.  In  the  fifteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  important  change  was  made 
the  number  of  policies  in  force  has  risen  from  26,824 
to  60,868,  and  the  total  sum  assured  from  £12,091,788 
to  £23,100,997;  the  life  and  annuity  funds  have  in- 
creased from  £3,271,336  to  £9,218,275,  and  the  pre- 
mium income  has  nearly  doubled.  So  favourable, 
indeed,  have  been  the  results  of  the  more  liberal  policy 
then  introduced  that  a  further  reform  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  be  counted  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near 
future.  The  shareholders,  at  any  rate,  made  no  mis- 
take when  they  sanctioned  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
patrons  of  the  office,  for  their  own  share  of  the  profits 
has  notably  enlarged.  In  respect  of  the  1892-96  quin- 
quennium they  divided  the  goodly  sum  of  £71,497,  but 
it  is  small  by  comparison  with  the  £139,423  now 
declared  to  be  payable  to  them. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  great  success 
achieved  by  the  management  of  the  society  will 
continue  to  influence  life  office  practice  in  several  ways. 
Errors  of  judgment  must  have  been  few  and  far  between 
when  the  net  result  of  fifteen  years  of  progressive  work 
was  a  regular  increase  in  the  surplus  from  £393,032  in 
1896  to  £632,071  in  1 90 1,  to  £817,285  in  1906,  and 
to  £1,307,013  in  191 1.  People  who  study  these  figures 
w  ill  not  need  to  be  assured  that  a  wise  and  enlightened 
policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  managers,  and  they  will 
feel  more  convinced  on  the  point  when  they  further 
observe  that  the  "  compound  "  bonuses  have  just  as 
regularly  increased  in  amount,  and  the  valuation  bases 
have  gradually  been  strengthened.  Until  the  annual 
meeting  is  held  on  6  March  next  there  will  be  no  actual 
declaration  of  the  bonuses  that  will  be  paid  on  the  pre- 
>cnt  occasion,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  the 
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^797,361  remaining  for  division  among  the  policy- 
holders will  provide  a  reversionary  bonus  on  each  with- 
profit  policy  larger  than  that  declared  at  the  previous 
distribution  in  1907.  Then  the  minimum  allotment  per 
£100  assured  was  ^.5  6s.  in  the  case  of  policies  taken 
out  at  age  twenty,  and  five  years  in  force,  and  £j  5s.  in 
the  case  of  those  which  had  endured  for  ten  years. 
Entrants  at  older  ages  naturally  received  more  under 
the  contribution  method  of  distribution  favoured  by  the 
society  ;  those  who  became  policyholders  at  age  thirty 
received  ^5  10s.  and  £8  7s.,  and  those  who  entered 
at  age  fifty  £6  19s.  and  £12  3s.  respectively. 

These  bonuses  applied  equally  to  whole-life  and  en- 
dowment assurance  policies,  and  their  liberality  is  indis- 
putable. Now  it  is  known  that  something  better  is  in 
store  for  the  policyholders,  who  evidently  have  every 
reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
company  during  the  last  five  years.  In  1907  the  allot- 
ments they  received  were  inappreciably  smaller  than 
those  made  to  them  in  bygone  days,  when  interest 
rates  ruled  higher  than  is  now  the  case,  and  the  demands 
of  Government  were  less  exacting.  Their  position  at 
the  present  moment  is  one  with  which  they  can  well 
feel  content.  The  recent  valuation  was  made  by  the 
most  approved  tables  of  mortality,  with  interest 
assumed  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
net  rate  earned  throughout  the  quinquennium  exceeded 
4i  per  cent.  Ample  special  reserves,  amounting  to 
^243,900  in  all,  have  also  been  made,  in  addition  to 
the  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  office  premiums  reserved  for 
future  expenses  and  profits,  and  the  large  sum  of 
^324,283  has  been  carried  forward  undivided.  From 
an  actuarial  standpoint  the  condition  of  the  society  is 
therefore  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  only  real  im- 
provement that  could  be  suggested  would  be  a  move 
to  a  still  lower  interest  basis — say,  2§  or  2\  per  cent. 
— taking  care,  of  course,  to  retain  the  20  per  cent, 
reserve  for  future  contingencies. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  Sun  Life  is  found  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  so  far  as  the  outlook  for  the 
policyholders  is  concerned.  The  valuation  just  made  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Salmon  shows  that  all  departments  of  the 
business  are  profitable.  Towards  the  total  surplus  of 
j£.  r  ,307,013,  annuity  transactions  contributed  ^58,564, 
sinking  fund  and  suchlike  assurances  £-1,616,  and  the 
small  accident  insurance  business  ^.5065.  It  has  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  society  in  recent  years  has 
greatly  extended  its  operations  in  connexion  with  the 
issue  of  non-participating  contracts,  the  profit  from 
which  business  now  considerably  swells  the  amount  of 
surplus  available  for  distribution  among  the  various 
participants  at  the  close  of  each  quinquennium., 


THE  INCONVENIENT  ARDOURS  OF  JE. 
By  J#M.  Hone. 

MR.  W.  B.  YH ATS  in  ;m  essay  that  he  published 
a  long  time  ago,  on  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  Irish  literary  movement,  named  the  year  1891  as 
a  new  point  of  departure  in  Irish  history.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Parnell  and  the  wreck  of  his  party 
and  of  the  organisations  that  supported  it,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  new  Ireland  was  rising  up,  "  as  full  of 
energy  as  a  boiling  pot  ",  and  that  the  national  life  was 
about  to  find  new  means  of  utterance.  The  old  Anglo- 
Irish  literature  had  been,  in  all  but  its  unbounded 
patriotism,  without  "  inconvenient  ardours  "  ;  it  took  its 
style  from  Campbell  and  Scott  and  Macaulav,  and  from 
that  popular  poetry  which  is  really  the  poetry  of  tin 
m!ddle«classes.  The  new  would  be  shaped  by  rare  per- 
sonal impulses.  Mr.  Yeats,  who  likes  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a  detached  artist  and  would  be  angry  if  \  ou 
i  1  edited  him  with  a  desire  to  reform  the  world,  has 
M  attered  through  his  work  many  criticisms  of  Irish  life 
ns  profound,  I  think,  as  those  of  A'..  (Mr.  GeOfgW 
Russell),  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  who  has  openl\  de- 

serted literature  for  propaganda!    As  1  read  to<dai  JE.*§ 

new   book    on  "(  "-operation  and    Nationality  ",'  I 

*  "  Co-operation  and  Nationality."  I  Mi  1 .1  i  n  :  Maunsel.  \'AZ. 
Is  net. 


thought  of  a  passage  in  that  same  essay  of  Mr.  Yeats  in 
which  was  forecast  the  bringing  of  "  ideas  and  ideals 
which  are  the  expression  of  personality  "  into  Irish  poli- 
tics, economics  and  literature  ;  now  it  is  precisely  such 
ideas  and  ideals  which  JE.  has  brought  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkctt's  co-operative  movement,  and  with  an  ardour 
as  inconvenient  to  the  Nationalist  Philistine  as  that 
which  J.  M.  Synge  put  into  "  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World  ".  When  JE.  gives  battle  from 
Plunkett  House  to  the  enemies  of  rural  reforms  he  is 
commanding  a  division  of  the  same  army  which  holds 
the  fort  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  for  Synge  and  the  freedom 
of  literature. 

The  analogy  is  not  far-fetched.  Ireland  is  a  small 
country,  and  it  is  not  so  astounding  as  it  seems  that 
the  forces  and  even  the  men  now  attacking  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  should  be  the  forces  and  men  that  would,  if 
they  could,  hunt  the  "  Playboy  "  off  the  Dublin  stage. 
JE.  tells  us  in  his  book  how  the  Irish  politicians  de- 
nounce or  ignore  the  co-operative  movement,  the  Gaelic 
League,  the  Industrial  Development  Association,  "  the 
only  bodies  in  Ireland  which  have  evolved  ideals  of  in- 
dustry, culture  and  social  order  of  their  own,  which  are 
Irish  ".  By  the  politicians  he  means  of  course  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  Technically,  bodies  like  the 
I.A.O.S.  are  non-political,  since  their  membership  is 
open  to  both  Home  Rulers  and  Unionists.  On  the  other 
hand,  talk  about  "no  politics"  in  Ireland  is  always 
rather  misleading,  so  far  Mr.  Dillon  is  right.  If  you 
attack  politicians  as  such  you  are  to  that  extent  your- 
self a  politician.  JE.  does  not  merely  not  subscribe  to 
the  cardinal  belief  of  the  Redmondites,  namely  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  is  the  only  cure  for  Irish  ills  and  that, 
except  as  politician  and  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  or  United  Irish  League,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  work  for  Ireland,  but  he  goes  further  and  asserts  that 
such  a  belief  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  his  country. 
Nationality  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  "  We  can  only 
justify  our  existence  as  a  nation  by  trying  to  produce 
human  beings  in  Ireland  as  nearly  perfect  as  all  the 
agencies  we  control  can  make  them."  It  is  quite  beside 
the  point  to  say  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  stood  for 
South  County  Dublin  as  a  Unionist,  although  a  few 
years  back  he  had  assured  Mr.  Dillon  that  if  he  had 
any  political  inclinations,  they  were  Nationalist.  Nor 
does  it  matter  in  the  least  who  began  an  inevitable 
quarrel.  The  Dillon-Plunkctt  controversy  raised  a 
living  issue,  but  the  papers  are  occupied  with  such 
topics  as  Belfast  and  freedom  of  speech,  on  which 
Irishmen  of  all  parties  and  of  none  have  had  their 
minds  made  up  since  the  days  of  Cromwell  ! 

Decidedly  JE.  is  a  politician,  or  at  least  a  "  ££>or 
ttoXitikov  ".  Else  why  do  we  read  his  "  Irish  Home- 
stead ",  we  who  own  neither  pigs  nor  poultry,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  economics  of  co-operation?  It  is  his 
combative  pen  that  we  appreciate,  his  dialectical  skill, 
his  inconvenient  ardours.  /¥..  has,  it  may  Ik1,  given  to 
controversy  what  was  meant  for  literature.  Someone 
has  said  of  Irish  writers  that  they  never  keep  their  head 
for  very  long  out  of  the  flood  of  controversy.  Mr. 
George  Moore  in  Ireland  was  not  content  with  less  than 
to  lead  an  anti-clerical  crusade.  Hut  of  Mr.  Yeats' 
band  of  Young  Irelanders  A-'.,  appeared  to  be  the  least 
likcl;  ever  lo  become  a  practical  propagandist,  the  b<>\ 
who  wished,  we  are  told,  always  to  remain  "  unknown, 
obscure,  impersonal  ".  Visionary,  |>oct,  artist,  political 
philosopher,  rural  reformer— on  the  Subject  of  JE.  one 
might  write,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Moore  would  say,  for 
hours. 

A  Nationalist,  perhaps  his  disbelief  in  Home  Rule 
as  a  remedy  may  l>e  traced  to  the  influence  ol  another 

mystic,  William  Blake,  who  thought  thai  Parliaments 

Were  "  HOt  human  life  ".     Above  all,  A:..  dreads  that 

his  countrymen  maj  come  to  worship  the  State,  and 

suffer  the  fate  of  being  the  most  governed  people  upon 
tlt<  earth.  "  We  complain  ".  he  writes,  "most  justlv 
that  we  are  the  most  expensively  governed  people  in 
Europe,  and  we  go  on  asking  for  more  expensive 
Government  departments,  If  we  got  all  the  things  u. 
ask  for,  those  who  asked  lor  them  would  instanllv 
count  up  the  cost,  add  to  it  that  of  already  existing 
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departments  to  prove  still  more  conclusively  thai  the 
solar  system  could  not  possibly  contaifijj  a  more  expen- 
sively governed  race,  and  this  would  be  put  forward  as 
a  new  reason  why  still  more  departments  should  be 
founded  to  balance  or  redress  the  wrong."  So  Ai.  has 
urged  Irishmen  day  in  and  day  out  to  avert  their  gaze 
from  the  "distant  political  hills  of  Westminster" — 
which  perfectly  accounts  for  the  hostility  he  has  had 
to  encounter.  For  to  attach  minor  importance  to  Mr. 
Redmond's  oratory  and  tactics  at  Westminster  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin  ;  it  is  worse  than  factionism. 

Perhaps  Ai.y  who  believes  in  race,  will  in  a  subsequent 
book  try  to  explain  why  it  is  that  English  Parliamentary 
institutions  have  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination  of 
Keltic  Ireland  ? 

AZ.  meets  various  specific  charges  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  I.A.O.S.  by  Mr.  Dillon's  party, 
and  notably  the  charge  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  move- 
ment has  decreed  capital  punishment  to  the  country- 
towns  of  Ireland.  He  shows  that  in  Denmark,  a  typical 
co-operative  country,  the  tow  ns  are  flourishing,  whereas 
in  Ireland  they  produce  nothing  and  have  sunk  into 
poverty  and  oblivion.  With  the  organisation  of  the 
farmers,  tow  ns  w  ill  disappear  in  one  place  and  emerge 
in  another,  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  will  prosper  on  the  whole.  Babylon  and  Xineveh 
are  heaps  of  ruins  ;  no  human  institutions  are  permanent, 
not  even  Ballaghadereen  and  Ballynasloc.  If  we 
examine  the  Irish  country  towns  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  them  create  no  wealth  and  generate  no  civic 
virtues;  they  are  "  mainly  the  channels  through  which 
porter  and  whiskey  run  from  breweries  and  distilleries 
into  the  human  stomach  ".  Yet  they  have  been  the 
centres  of  the  opposition  to  the  work  of  rural  organisa- 
tion. AZ.  's  soul  of  poet  revolts  at  their  meanness  and 
ugliness  of  aspect  ;  his  soul  of  economist  at  their  depen- 
dence upon  distributive  trade — "  rows  of  licensed  pre- 
mises w  ith  a  few  men  spitting  at  the  corners  ". 

It  lakes  courage  to  say  many  of  the  things  that  AZ.  has 
said,  less  perhaps  than  would  have  been  required  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  still  courage,  particularly  for 
a  Nationalist.  Men  will  accuse  AZ.  of  furnishing  the 
enemy  with  many  good  points,  and  certainly  Unionist 
speakers  may  find  this  book  quite  valuable.  But  do 
not  Irish  Nationalists  swear  by  Lecky?  It  may  not  be 
a.sked  of  such  writers  that  they  consider  the  bearing  cf 
each  sentence  they  utter  on  the  conventional  arguments 
for  or  against  Home  Rule.  Of  course  there  are  "  inde- 
pendent "  Nationalists  with  a  grievance  who  make  a 
great  deal  of  profit  out  of  their  grievance  and  indepen- 
dence ;  .E.'s  record  shows  that  he  is  not  of  these;  the 
ablest  of  Irish  journalists  has  never  written  a  line  in 
an  English  newspaper,  and  is  probably  often  confounded 
in  this  country  with  his  antagonist,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
He  has  wished,  he  says,  to  show  in  this  book  that  the 
co-operative  movement  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  solve 
some  Irish  and  some  human  problems  ;  and  it  is  only 
those  who  think  in  terms  of  mean  political  strategy  who 
will  refuse  to  believe  him. 


"  THE  FIRESCREEN." 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  T  is  curious  that  no  one  has  yet  troubled  to  find  a 
*■  name  lor  a  species  of  entertainment  very  popular 
to-day  in  the  London  theatres — something  in  three  acts 
or  in  four,  usually  entitled  a  comedy  upon  the  pro- 
gramme. Without  being  as  pedantic  as  Polonius,  \\  ith- 
his  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  one  may  reason- 
ably object  to  so  palpable  a  misuse  of  the  term 
"  comedy  "  as  to  apply  it  to  compositions  large  frag- 
ments of  which  are  entirely  innocent  of  the  comic  spirit. 
It  is  true  that  these  compositions,  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  workmen,  often  begin  and  end  as  comedies;  that 
the  characters  of  the  piece  begin  the  play  and  end  it 
in  their  right  minds.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  type 
is  that  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  things  all  the  prin- 
cipal characters  suddenly  go  mad.  They  walk  clean 
out  of  the  comedy,  where  they  have  been  entertaining 


u>  as  agreeably  as  their  author  would  allow,  into  a 
melodrama,  where  there  is  sound,  fury,  passion,  heavy 
breathing,  hysteria,  gleaming  revolvers,  and  bolted 
doors.  1  am  not  using  the  term  "  melodrama  "  merely 
as  a  slovenly  synonym  for  drama  that  fails  to  be  good. 
There  is  good  melodrama,  which  has  its  rules  and  con- 
ventions like  every  other  kind  of  drama;  and  it  is  a 
kind  to  which  I  am  particularly  susceptible.  But, 
though  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  melodrama 
honest  and  undisguised,  there  is  every  objection  to  the 
characters  in  a  comedy,  who  have  tacitly  pledged  them- 
selves to  behave  like  comic  people,  suddenly  escaping 
into  another  and  a  different  world.  To  realise  how 
extremely  disconcerting  it  is  you  have  only  to  leave  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  a  first  act  ;  and  to  return  in  time 
for  the  beginning  of  the  third,  remaining  outside  in  the 
passage  until  warned  by  a  terrible  noise  within  that  the 
time  is  ripe.  Entering  suddenly,  you  receive  the  full 
shock  of  a  revolution  in  one  devastating  moment.  Who 
is  this  terrible  gentleman,  his  face  furrowed  with  excess 
of  feeling?  Whence  has  sprung  this  tempest  of  bristling 
attitudes?  Who  is  it  that  batters  at  the  door? — and 
why  does  he  batter?  Not  an  hour  ago  this  terrible 
gentleman  was  the  sweetest,  urbanest,  and  most  incon- 
ceivably middle-aged  man  of  the  world,  whom  nothing 
could  ruffle.  Why  is  everything  so  different?  Whither 
has  the  comedy  disappeared? 

fhe  corned}'  has  disappeared  into  the  box  office.  The 
middle-aged  man  of  the  world,  in  defiance  of  the  comic 
spirit  and  in  painful  aberration  from  his  original 
qualities,  has  turned  hero,  and  the  minor  personages 
have  grouped  themselves  about  him  in  an  "  effective  " 
situation,  because  dramatic-  authors  and  theatrical 
managers  have  decided  that  the  London  public  cannot 
be  trusted  to  pay  for  comedy  pure  and  simple.  They 
have  decided  it  to  be  essential  to  this  sort  of  compo- 
sition that  the  characters  should  gradually  stiffen  and 
bristle  through  the  second  act  till,  in  the  third,  they 
are  ready  to  behave  so  that  their  dearest  friends  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  them.  This  device 
of  spatchcocking  one  or  more  strong  moments  into  the 
third  act  of  a  so-called  comedy  of  manners  enables  the 
critic  who  will  one  day  be  appointed  an  examiner  of 
plays  to  say  of  it  that  "  the  audience  was  completely 
carried  away  by  the  dramatic  poignancy  of  the  situa- 
tion ".  A  phrase  of  that  kind,  honestly  used  of  a 
play  by  the  critic  of  any  newspaper  with  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  is  absolutely  final.  The  sacrifice 
of  the  comedy  is  worth  it — in  fact,  it  becomes 
a  habit.  A  professional  term  has  even  been  found 
to  stigmatise  the  unfortunate  comedies  which  are 
without  this  essential  melodramat:c  situation.  They 
are  significantly  described  as  "  slight  ".  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  empty  of  idea, 
or  of  wit,  or  of  serious  purpose.  It  simply  means  that 
the  characters  of  the  piece  do.net  in  the  third  act 
surprise  the  audience  by  taking  leave  of  their  senses. 
It  is  commonly  understood  that  comedies  in  which  the 
characters  remain  throughout  in  full  possession  of 
their  wits  are  a  hazardous  speculation  for  authors  and 
managers.  That  is  why  so  few  comedies  are  written 
or  produced,  and  why  comedy-melodramas  are  so 
exceedingly  plentiful. 

Mr.  Sutro's  comedy-melodrama,  "The  Firescreen", 
is  not  quite  faithful  to  type;  but  it  is  fundamentally  of 
the  species.  The  composition  begins  irregularly,  for 
there  is  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  first  act.  The  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  either  to  enable  the  manager  to  do  without 
a  supplementary  one-act  play,  or  to  keep  us  waiting 
for  Mr.  Bourchier,  so  that  we  may  appreciate  him  the 
more  when  he  arrives.  Mr.  Sutro's  composition  begins 
in  the  comic  vein  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon 
Act  II.  Here  we  are  promised  the  laughable  story 
of  an  excellent  and  elaborate  conspiracy,  and  there  is 
even  indication  that  this  conspiracy  will  be  dramat:- 
<  ally  unwound  in  Mr.  Sutro's  lightest,  w  ittiest,  and 
most  irresponsible  manner.  But  from  this  point  onwards 
the  play  is  true  to  the  common  type  of  comedy-melo- 
drama. There  are  no  revolvers  and  no  very  painful 
heroics  ;  but  there  is  a  locked  door,  and  a  fine  sacrifice 
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of  punctilio  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bourchier,  the  agreeable 
cynic,  for  the  sake  of  that  "  one  good  woman  "  whose 
image  the  cynic  of  the  theatre  invariably  cherishes  in 
his  otherwise  careless  heart. 

The  play  is  not  Mr.  Sutro  at  his  happiest.  This  author 
is  at  his  best  when  he  reaches  out  after  pure  comedy  ; 
his  imported  "  situations  "  are  rarely  successful.   "  The 
Firescreen  "  is  nowhere  so  good  as  "  The  Perplexed 
'Husband  ",  which  was  not  of  this  horrid,  detested,  and 
unnatural  type.    I  am  trusting  entirely  to  the  memorv 
of  a  rather  distant  impression,  but   I  believe  it  was 
Mr.    Sutro's   "  Mollentrave    on   Women  "    that  first 
confirmed  me  in  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Sutro  at  his 
"  slightest"  is  Mr.  Sutro  at  his  best;  and  that  he  is 
usually  to  be  taken  the  less  seriously  the  more  serious 
he  pretends  to  be.    Mr.  Bourchier  seemed  to  be  rather 
conscious  of  this  in  his  acting  of  the  Firescreen.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  comedy  in  the  second  act  was  obvious  ; 
and  very  skilfully  he  shared  it  with  the  spectator.  But 
I  am  too  much  disappointed  at  seeing  Mr.  Bourchier  in  a 
play  no  better  than  "  The  Firescreen  "  to  praise  him 
very  heartily  for  making  the  best  of  it. 

I  should  have  mentioned  last  week  that  some  very 
excellent  acting  is  to  be  seen  in  "  The  Pigeon  "  per- 
formances at  the  new  Royalty.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie, 
after  playing  the  cynical  young  lover  of  St.  John 
Hankin's  one-act  play  to  perfection,  even  more  per- 
fectly disguises  himself  as  the  French  philosopher- 
vagabond  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  play,  into  which  he 
breathes  a  vitality  of  which  there  is  not  much  more  than 
a  suggestion  in  the  written  part.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie 
is  one  of  the  few  players  on  the  modern  stage  for 
whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  write  a  play  "  especially 
suited  to  his  requirements  ".  I  imagine  that,  if  anyone 
were  to  write  him  a  part  considered  to  be  especially 
suited  to  his  requirements,  he  would  confound  the  writer 
by  choosing  to  be  someone  else  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  character  for  which  he  was  intended.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  only  insuperable  difficulties  of  time  and 
space  prevent  Mr.  Kadie  from  taking  all  the  parts  in 
"  The  Pigeon  "  himself,  and  playing  them  all  equally 
well.  But  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  beat  the  Timson 
of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Shine,  or  the  Christopher  Wellwyn  of 
Mr.  Whitford  Kane. 


SEA  MI/SIC. 
By  John  F.  Ri  ntim.w. 

TO  suck  up  the  whole  sea  was  a  task  beyond  Odin 
himself  :  to  suck  from  the  sea  all  its  colour, 
sense  of  ruthless,  imperious  power,  loveliness  and  ever- 
lasting mystery  has  proved  a  task  beyond  the  strength 
of  all  save  two  compost  i  s,  Purcell  and  Handel.  Many 
musicians  have  attempted  sea-pictures  and  a  deal  of 
beautiful  music  has  resulted;  but  the  essence,  the 
spirit,  the  si  1  ret,  of  the  sea  was  revealed  only  to  these 
two.  I  In-  others  painted  its  surface  in  calm  or  storm  ; 
they  reproduced  the  lippcr  of  its  wavelets  on  a  sunny 
day  and  the  whistlings  of  its  tempestuous  uinds  and 
the  roar  ol  its  bilious;  the  heart  of  its  mystery  they 
never  li  lt  and  never  tried  to  express  in  music  That 
our  mighty  Pun  ell  should  have  done  the  thing  seems 
right  and  proper.  (  oming  of  an  island  race  of  sea- 
goers,  men  who  for  numberless  generations  had  taken 
as  dii' l.s  to  the  water,  si  a-robbcrs  who  lived  for  years 
with  death  ever  peeping  up  from  under  their  keels,  it 
seems  natural  that  he  should  have  an  instinctive  under- 
standing oi  the  element  which  had  meant  to  his  fore- 
fathers life  itself  — life,  safety  and  the  means  ol  life. 
The  ease  of  Handel  admits  of  do  such  cheap  and  easy 
explanation.     of  an  inland  stock,  In  cannot  have 

dreamt  of  the  lea.  It  is  not  suffii  ienl  to  »aV|  as  some- 
one said  of  Delius,  that  he  looked  ODCC  at  the  waters 
antl  forthwith  produced  an  immortal  sea-pit  <e.  Delius 
did  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  composers  with  powers 
far  greater  than  Delius'  looked  more  than  once  and 
were  more  or  less    unsuccessful.       The   fact  remains 

that  Handel  took  up  what  Pun  ell  bad  accomplished 

and  t  arried  it  on  in  effort  upon  effort  until  he  real  bed 
the  splendour  and  sublimity  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt  ". 


The  distinction  I  wish  to  draw  between  such  music 
and  the  sea-music  of,  say,  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  is 
not  a  subtle,  fine  or  fastidious  one  ;  it  is  a  very  broad 
one.     A  parallel  case  to  theirs  is  that  of  many  brilliant 
novelists  and  dramatists  who   have  drawn  portraits 
of  men  and  women  from  the  outside  and  have  shewn 
us  glimpses  of  their  souls,  while  it  takes  a  Shakespeare 
to  give  us  the  whole  scul  of  a  human  being,  the  secret 
workings  that  produce  and  explain  his  outward  doings. 
Or  if  we  turn  to  opera,  think  of  the  glorious  music 
which  Beethoven  gave  to  Leonora  and  of  how  little 
we  know  of  her  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  a  loving, 
brave    and   resourceful   woman ;   then   think    of  that 
lamentable  shadow,  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni  ", 
and  how  in  a  lew  divine  bars  Mozart  has  created  a 
soul  for  her  and  made  us  understand  it.    Those  who 
understand  the  sea,  who  have  it,  so  to  say,  in  their 
blood,  know  quite  well  that  it  has  a  soul.     It  is  not 
merely  a  flat  or  roughened  surface  on  which  boats  may 
float  or  a  tank  out  of  which  fish  may  be  drawn  and  in 
which  men  get  drowned.     It  stands  for  the  mystery 
of  all  created  things.     It  is  all  but  contemporary  with 
the  round  earth  itself ;  for  aeons  it  has  been  constant 
in  its  changeableness  ;  in  darkness  and  in  light  it  has 
moaned  and  lapped  the  solid  shores  ;  it  has  devoured 
continents  and   thrown  them  out  again  ;  in  its  vast 
depths  weird  giant  forests  wave  monstrous  arms  and  a 
life  half-animal,   half-vegetable,   has  gone    on  there 
since  time  immemorial,  while  empires  have  arisen  and 
vanished;  and  its  floors  are  scattered  with  dead  men's 
bones.    This  is  the  sea  as  Purceil  and  Handel  felt  it. 
They  felt  something  more  than  this,  and  that  some- 
thing, inexpressible  in  a  mere  prose-writer's  words, 
they  expressed  in  music  :  but  this,  for  a  start,  as  a  foun- 
dation, they  did  feel. 

Let  me  point  to  two  reasons  why  no  other  composer 
has  equalled  them.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  the  ' 
sense  of  the  picturesque  in  some  very  great  musicians 
— such  as  Haydn  and  Mozart  ;  the  second  the  personal 
Romantic  atmosphere  through  which  nearly  all  com- 
posers for  a  hundred  years  have  looked  at  Nature. 
When  a  man  has  the  true  Romantic  vision  he  reads 
his  particular  view  of  humanity  and  feeling  for  it  into 
external  objects,  and  these  objects  interest  him  only 
in  so  far  as  he  intuitively  feels  a  connexion  between 
them  and  humanity.  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  the  reader 
with  abstractions  ;  let  me  give  examples.  To  Weber 
black  forests  and  enchantments  drear  were  only  of 
artistic  value  because  they  allowed  him  to  exploit  the 
very  human  emotion  of  terror.  To  Wagner  the  Baltic, 
and  the  N'orth  Sea  were  in  themselves  objectionable 
stretches  of  water;  but,  as  a  setting  for  the  story  of  a 
man  condemned  to  wander  on  the  sea  of  life  for  ever 
alone,  how  magnificent  !  With  his  keen  eye  lor  pic- 
torial effect  he  gave  us  the  roar  and  scream  of  the 
tempest  and  the  buffelings  of  the  waves  :  that  done, 
his  interest  in  the  sea  ended.  That  Is  to  say,  the  sea  in 
itself  did  not  much  interest  him.  Throughout  his 
music-dramas  he  regards  Nature  purely  as  a  sympa- 
thetic background  to  human  lov  es,  sufferings  and  joys. 
His  very  vision  of  old  Nuremberg  by  moonlight  at 
the  close  of  Act  II.  of  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  would  be 
pointless  if  We  had  not  seen  the  lights  in  the  houses 

cfp  out  one  bj  one  and  heard  the  watchman  chant  the 
hour.  As  it  is,  it  gives  us  ,111  intensely  vivid  sense  ol 
the  sweet  old  mediaeval  human  life — a  mode  of  exist- 
ent e  gone  lor  ev  er  but  once  v  ery  real,  antl  now  telling 
us  across  live  or  six  centuries  that  even  as  it  has  gone 
so  our  mode  Of  life  shall  go. 

Now  the  feeling  which  the  ocean  amused  in  Handel 

w  as  oin  iously  not  of  this  romparatn  ely  narrow  personal 
quality — it  was  cosmic  Handel  hail  no  svmpathv  with 
the  hosts  ol  Pharaoh  when  they  were  swallowed  Up  in 
the  depths  of  the  sen.  and  there  is  no  human  loin  h  I  mm 

beginning  to  end  of  his  series  of  magnificent  sea- 
pictures,  'the  emotion  aroused  in  him  by  the  words 
was  too  broad,  too  gigantic,  universal,  for  that.  A 
loVCf  may  sweetly  imagine  that  the  stars  in  their 
courses  are  shaping  his  destiny  :  Handel,  gazing  at  the 
heavens  with  awe,  would  have  lost  all  consciousness 
of  his  separate  existence  :  the  immensity  nnd  Inconv 
pfehensibllity  of  things  would  h  ive  swamped  the  petty 
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desires  and  griefs  of  the  little  individual  man.  And 
so  when  h«  looked  on  the  sea  1  ihink  he  must  have 
Been  and  heard  more  there  than  Wagner  with  his 
Flying  Dutchman  in  mind  possibly  could  :  where 
Wagner  found  a  romantic  scenic  background  Handel 
felt  the  ocean  of  life  and  heard  "the  mighty  wains 
rolling  evermore  ".  He  was  inspired  to  paint  huge 
pictures  and  he  embellished  and  decorated  with  an 
unfailing  graphic  touch;  but  the  pictures  are  great 
because  of  the  vast,  impersonal,  universal  central  idea. 

The  most  successful  of  the  sea-painters  after  Handel 
and  Purccll  is  Mendelssohn.  The  soughing  of  the  wind, 
the  rolling  of  the  waters,  the  strange  resounding  echoes 
that  come  out  of  empty  eaves,  the  gentle  melancholy 
of  eventide — all  these  go  to  make  "  The  Hebrides  "  one 
of  the  loveliest  things  in  music.  Beethoven  never  tried 
his  hand  at  music  of  the  kind  and  I  can  scarcely  think 
he  could  have  done  anything  fine;  Mozart  never  tried, 
and  Haydn  has  only  one  sea-piece  in  "  The  Creation  ". 
When  he  wrote  that  interesting  old-fashioned  work  he 
had  crossed  the  Channel  twice;  but  "  Rolling  in  foam- 
ing billows  "  is  a  poor,  uninspired  thing— the  sea 
portion  at  any  rate  (though  the  second  section  is  beauti- 
ful :  the  stream  rippling  through  the  valley  during  the 
silent  dark  night).  So  far  as  I  remember  "  Ocean, 
thou  mighty  monster  "  is  Weber's  only  attempt  in  this 
genre,  and  it  is  more  suggestive  of  a  squalling 
soprano  at  the  footlights  than\)f  the  fresh,  salt  ocean. 
Rubinstein's  "  Ocean  "  symphony  is  not  real  music  of 
any  sort,  but  mere  noisy  bombast.  Elgar's  "Sea 
Pictures  "  bring  no  scent  of  the  sea  to  me;  MacCunn's 
"  Ship  o'  th'  Fiend  "  is  wild  and  stormy — but  here, 
as  in  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  ",  the  sea  is  a'  background 
only  :  the  melodrama,  not  the  picture,  is  the  thing ; 
Edmundstoune  Duncan  more  than  twentv  vears  a^o 
wrote  some  graphic  pages  of  storm  and  calm  in  a  setting 
of  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England  " — a  work  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  lot  of  fine  music  has  been  composed  and  put 
torth  as  sea-music,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  not 
the  full  and  perfect  thing.  For  the  most  part  it  lacks  the 
essential  quality,  truth.  There  is  truth  in  the  "  Dutch- 
man ",  especially  Senta's  ballad  :  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  great  waters,  but  that  is  touched  on  onlv 
to  increase  our  sympathy  for  the  man  whose  curse  is 
loneliness.  Wagner  had  so  keenly  picturesque  an  eye 
that  he  could  not  miss  giving  us  something  of  the  sea, 
but  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  human  appeal  made  by  the 
Dutchman's  fate.  Perhaps  Wagner's  most  powerful 
thing  of  the  sort  is  the  wild  sailor-song  heard  from 
mast-head  at  the  opening  of  "  Tristan  " — there  is  the 
breath  of  the  sea  in  it ;  and  by  means  of  the  harsh 
sailor-cries  throughout  the  act  we  are  kept  conscious 
of  the  sea  ;  but  it  is,  once  again,  only  a  stage-back- 
ground done  with  miraculous  skill. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  a  composer  that  he  should  have 
failed  :  there  are  many  other  things  quite  as  well  worth 
doing.  I  would  not  dream  of  setting  Purccll,  or  even 
Handel,  above  all  other  musicians  simply  because  both 
were  eminent  in  this  particular  direction."  Only,  lately 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  whereas  many  natural  pheno- 
mena have  been  splendidly  interpreted  in  music,  few 
have  achieved  masterpieces  in  depicting  a  phenomenon 
which  ought  to  make  a  stupendous  and  varied  appeal 
to  all  men.  Purcell,  as  I  once  wrote  elsewhere, 
at  one  stroke  of  immense  imaginative  power  gives  U6 
in  "  Full  fathom  five  "  the  very  depths  of  the  sea, 
"the  stillness  of  the  central  sea";  and  in  "While 
these  pass  o'er  the  deep  ",  "  Halcyon  days  "  and  "  See, 
the  heavens  smile  "  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  sea  we  feel." 
Handel's  paintings  are  more  tremendous  :  like  a  play 
of  ^schylus  or  Shakespeare  the  thing  seems  done 
once  for  all.  The  chorus  "  And  with  the  blast  ", 
with  its  hushed  cadence  "  the  depths  were  congealed  in 
the  heart  of  the  sea",  is  equal  to  any  other  piece  of 
music  in  the  world,  and  more  finely  than  anv  other 
piece  it  illustrates  Handel's  power  of  finding  utterance 
for  a  cosmic  emotion  that  seems  too  great  for  anv  one 
man  to  have  experienced.  And  it  was  his  consciousness 
of  the  age,  the  spirit,  the  mystery,  of  the  vast  central 
seas  that  moved  him  to  find  this  utterance. 


THE  AMAZING  MISSIONARY. 
Bv  Filson  Young. 
T  KNOW  very  little  about  missionaries;  my  associa- 
A  tions  with  them  are  chiefly  childish  impressions 
received  at  Sunday  afternoon  services  when  some  un- 
familiar,  plausible-looking  person  would  get  up  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Tokahookoos,  or  some  other  benighted 
tribe,  and,  after  the  usual  sugaring  of  comic-pathetic 
anecdotes  about  some  precocious  little  Tokahookoo 
nicely  calculated  to  rouse  the  interest  of  a  juvenile  con- 
gregation, would  come  to  the  real  business  of  money- 
boxes and  collecting-cards,  explaining  what  incredible 
things  would  happen  if  each  child  gave  a  penny.  And 
I  remember  somehow  being  always  sorrier  for  the  mis- 
sionary than  for  the  Tokahookoos,  and  wishing,  when 
he  afterwards  poured  the  rattling  coins  into  the  salver 
at  the  altar  steps,  that  he  could  keep  the  money  for 
himself.  And  I  have  other  vague  remembrances  of 
perusing  leaflets  distributed  in  the  pews — as  a  kind  of 
legitimate  literature  that  could  be  read  even  in  church 
— containing  reports  from  various  outlying  stations  of 
some  Liberian  swamp,  in  which  the  composition  was 
almost  always  divided  into  two  parts  :  first,  giving 
reasons  why  the  work  had  not  advanced  more  rapidly 
of  late,  owing  to  the  rains  or  some  other  act  of  an 
interfering  Providence,  and  secondly,  a  pretty  brutal 
and  direct  intimation  that  unless  more  funds  were  imme- 
diately forthcoming  the  whole  success  of  the  work,  past, 
present,  and  future,  would  be  seriously  jeopardised.  As 
a  child  I  contributed  under  compulsion,  or  in  some 
momentary  spirit  of  emulation  (afterwards  bitterly  re- 
gretted), to  missionary  societies;  but  I  never  gave 
gladly,  and  I  am  afraid  I  regarded  every  coin  swallowed 
up  by  the  narrow  and  papered  maw  of  the  missionary 
box  as  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost. 

I  am  therefore  not  competent  to  write  about  ordinary 
missionaries  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  or  when  the  missionary  became  one  of  the  stock 
objects  of  jest,  iike  mothers-in-law  and  Scotchmen,  see- 
ing that  their  ranks  have  furnished  heroes  and  martyrs 
as  famous  as  any  whose  names  are  written  on  the  scroll 
of  fame.  It  cannot  be  really  amusing  or  easy  work, 
whether  you  are  toiling  in  the  swamps  of  Liberia  or 
pleading  the  cause  to  stingy  congregations  at  home. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  few  people  find  congenial 
excitement  and  adventure  in  the  work,  but  they  must 
be  a  very  small  proportion.  There  was  one  mis- 
sionary, however,  who  was  working  fifty  years  ago  to 
spread  the  (iospel  in  Spain,  who  never  knew  a  dull 
moment,  and  that  was  George  Borrow.  One  does  not 
somehow  think  of  him  as  a  missionary,  and  yet  the  most 
active  as  well  as  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  literally  forcing  the  Gospel,  not  upon  the  heathen, 
but  upon  the  more  benighted  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain. 
To  our  generation  Borrow  seems  best  known  through 
the  pages  of  "Lavengro",  although  "The  Bible  in 
Spain  "  has  much  the  larger  circulation  of  the  two 
books ;  but  to  most  of  us  he  has  hitherto  been  a 
mysterious  person,  concerning  whose  accounts  of  him- 
self it  was  always  difficult  to  know  how  much  to  accept 
and  how  much  to  reject.  Now,  however,  the  mists  that 
surround  him  have  suddenly  been  dispersed,  and  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  new  Life*  he  stands  out  clear  and 
recognisable  as  a  living  human  being  who  wandered  and 
did  battle  in  the  cause  of  sincerity  and  truth  through  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  vagabond 
and  friend  of  gipsies  we  have  not  much  that  is  new  to 
learn  of  him,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  he  appears  in  a  new  light,  whether  he  is 
clearing  away  the  mists  for  the  reception  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Spain  or  writing  long  letters  describing 
his  doings  to  the  grave  committee  of  religious  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Earl  Street  in  London. 

Certainly  he  was  the  most  remarkable  missionary  who 
ever  went  forth  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  stick 
in  the  other.     It  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  he 

"  "The  Life  of  George  Borrow."  Compiled  from  Unpublished 
Official  Documents,  his  Works.  Correspondence,  etc.  By  Herbert 
Jenkins.    Loudon  ;  Murray.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 
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brought  peace  or  a  sword  ;  if  people  would  not  have 
peace,  then  they  should  have  the  sword.  Physical 
adventure  was  the  breath  of  life  to  him ;  and  yet 
he  could  combine  it  with  a  most  patient  and  diplo- 
matic strategy  for  the  achievement  of  the  ends  he  had 
in  view,  which  received  only  too  little  appreciation  from 
his  employers.  When  he  was  preparing  the  fourth 
edition  of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  he  wrote  to  John 
Murray  :  "  Would  it  be  as  well  to  write  a  preface  to 
this  fourth  edition,  with  a  tirade  or  two  against  the 
Pope,  and  allusions  to  the  Great  Xorth  Road?  "  And 
there  vou  have  the  man.  A  tirade  or  two  against  the 
Pope,  and  allusions  to  the  Great  North  Road,  and 
imprisonment  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  the  breaking- 
in  of  wild  stallions  which  were  to  be  the  property  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  adventures 
on  his  great  horse,  Sidi  Habismilk  ("  My  Lord  the  Sus- 
tainer  of  the  Kingdom") — it  was  in  such  ways  that 
his  wild  energy  was  expended,  whaiever  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  embarking. 

Of  the  actual  value  of  his  work  in  Spain,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  employers,  it  is  difficult  to  speak. 
The  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures — a  few  thousand 
in  all — which  he  distributed  while  he  was  there,  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  work  of  others  at  the 
same  time  and  immediately  afterwards  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whereas  they  distributed  wholesale  in 
towns,  Borrow  rode  through  the  remotest  part  of  the 
country  and  planted  the  Gospel  among  people,  unreached 
by  any  other  agency,  who  had  time  to  study  and  con- 
sider its  message.  Moreover,  he  did  the  pioneer  work 
and  broke  the  ground  for  others. 

In  his  life  in  England  Borrow  had  .some  curious 
points  of  resemblance  with  a  man  physically  and  men- 
tally his  exact  opposite — Samuel  Johnson.  Both  found 
themselves  launched  on  the  world  with  no  means  of 
livelihood  but  the  pen,  and  that  in  days  when 
journalism  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  firm  jumping- 
off  place  for  a  literary  career.  And  both  men  solved 
the  problem  of  combining  the  earning  of  a  living  by  their 
pens  with  the  uncompromising  utterance  of  such  truth 
as  they  had  to  tell,  without  depending  upon  patrons, 
and  without  being  false  to  themselves.  This  was  as 
great  an  achievement  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  eighteenth  ;  is  always  a  great  achievement, 
■wherever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  done.  But  Johnson 
was  venerated  and  applauded  until  his  death,  whereas 
Borrow  fell  back  into  the  trough  of  the  wave  of  his 
public  success  and  had  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his 
own  work  on  gipsy  lore,  in  which  he  had  been  the 
pioneer,  outdone  and  outclassed,  and  himself  forgotten 
before  he  was  dead. 

Only  in  one  respect  does  Mr.  Jenkins  fail  us  as 
a  biographer.  He  shows  us  the  missionary,  he  shows 
us  the  gipsy,  and  most  vividly  he  shows  us  the  lonely 
old  landlord  of  Oulton  living  like  a  hermit,  and  so 
isolated  in  his  old  age  that  the  very  children,  ran  away 
from  him  when  they  met  his  tall  shaggy  figure  stalking 
along  the  road  ;  but  he  has  not  shown  us  clearly  the  man 
in  one  relation  which  is  always  interesting  and  illumin- 
ating— his  relation  with  women.  Handsome  and 
athletic  in  appearance,  with  his  white  hair  and  kindling 
brown  eyes,  his  high-pitched  voice,  his  power  over 
horses  and  his  resiles-,  unexpended  energy,  lie  seems 
sometimes  to  conform  to  a  type  which,  although  fiercely 
energetic,  lacks  some  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of 
a  man.  His  strange  marriage,  and  the  mysterious  and 
exasperating  relations  with  Isopel  Berners,  rather  give 
colour  to  the  idea  ;  yet  t here  an-  other  things  which  seem 
to  contradict  it.     At  any  rate  he  was  no  phantom,  and 

perhaps  his  own  description  of  himself  is  the  nearest  : 

"  I  believe  thai  some  of  those  who  say  I  am  a  phan- 
tom ",  he  wrote  to  John  Murray,  "  would  alter  the  ir  tone 
provided  they  were  to  ask  me  to  good  dinner;  bottles 
emptied  and  fow  Is  devoured  are  not  eXfM  lb  the  feats  of 
a  phantom.  No!  I  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
Brownie  or  Robin  ( ioodfcllow ,  goblins,  'tis  true,  but 
full  of  merriment  and  fun,  and  fond  of  good  eating  and 
drinking. " 

True  missionary  that  he  was,  George  Borrow's  life 
was  not  happy.     He  knew  no  rest.      In  his  happiest 


years  in  Spain  he  was  like  a  hound  straining  at  the 
leash  and  labouring  under  an  endless  sense  of  the  lack 
of  imagination  of  his  employers  at  home.  That  he  had 
moments  of  highest  joy,  probably  when  he  was  alone 
with  his  horse  on  some  of  the  heaths  he  loved  to  fre- 
quent, there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  his  spirit  was  darkened 
constantly  by  an  impatience  and  intolerance  "that  made 
him  constantly  misrepresent  himself.  It  was  not  only 
at  the  Pope  that  he  had  a  tirade  or  two — it  was  at 
anybody  or  anything  that  attempted  to  oppose  him. 
And  he  died  an  angry,  solitary  old  man,  with  the  hunger 
for  happiness  in  him  still,  but  with  no  power  of  com- 
municating with  the  world  about  him — a  missionary  to 
the  end,  living  among  a  people  whose  language  he  had 
forgotten. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITALY  AND  TRIPOLI. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Fontainebleau,  France, 

8  February  191 2. 

Sir, — The  denunciations  which  Italy's  Tripolitan 
campaign  has  called  forth  in  England  are,  I  believe, 
largely  the  result  of  misconception.  Certain  of  Great 
Britain's  diplomatic  and  colonial  interests  may  have 
influenced  the  sympathies  of  her  Government,  but 
among  the  mass  of  her  people  this  hostility  is,  I  think, 
due  to  ignorance  of  Italy's  situation  and  legitimate 
aspirations. 

Italy's  seizure  of  Tripoli  (apart  from  grave  provoca- 
tions long  suffered  thereat)  was  justified  by  two  necessi- 
ties :  one  external  and  political,  the  other  internal  and 
economic. 

1.  A  great  population  occupying  a  long  narrow  penin- 
sula is  almost  inclosed  by  a  comparatively  small  sea,  the 
Mediterranean  (and  its  branch  the  Adriatic).  Italy 
geographically  is  the  chief  Mediterranean  State,  and  her 
relative  status  among  the  nations  clearly  depends  upon 
her  importance  as  a  Mediterranean  Power.  Despite  her 
recent  political  unification  and  present  strong  Navy, 
Italy's  natural  predominance  in  her  heme  waters  has 
been  seriously  jeopardised  by  the  geographical  changes 
of  the  past  eighty  years  in  those  regions.  Algeria, 
Nice,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Morocco 
have  successively  passed  into  the  control  of  other  Great 
Powers;  and  in  fact  Italy  was  gradually  being  sur- 
rounded, shut  in,  and  placed  by  them  in  a  position  of 
grave  strategical  inferiority.  Thus,  her  seizure  of  one 
of  the  last  unsecured  links  in  this  encircling  chain, 
Tripoli,  which  in  Turkey's  weakness  was  sure  to  be 
taken  by  some  strong  European  Power  in  the  immediate 
future,  was  for  Italy  a  logical  necessity  if  she  were  to 
retain  her  relative  position  among  the  nations,  lor  with 
peoples,  as  with  individuals,  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  life.  That  Italy  was  alive  to  this  exigency 
events  have  proved,  and  those  who  thought  that  Count 
von  Aehrenthal  by  Austria's  recent  Bosnian  "  coup  de 
main  "  had  outgencralled  Italy's  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Signor  Tittoni,  underestimated  that 
astute  diplomatist,  who  it  is  evident  was  not  caught 
napping  and  must  have  then  received  a  "  quid  pro 

quo  "  I)'.  some  t.i<  it  understanding  w  hit  h  has  now  borne 
fruit. 

2.  Let  us  turn  to  another  equally  impelling 
motive  for  this  territorial  acquisition.  Nothing  exerts 
siK  h  pressure  on  a  nation's  poli<  ies  (domestic  or 
foreign)  as  a  too  rapidly  increasing  population.  It  is 
irresistible  and  insistent  ;  a  flood  which  defies  restraint 
and  demands  provision.  A  proof  of  her  magnificent 
political  renaissance  and  splendid  racial  vitality,  Italy's 
population  has  grown  enormously  in  m  nil  years,  and 
overflowed  through  Western  EUPOOC  and  to  the 
Americas  North  and  South.  Other  nations  have  reap<  d 
the  benefit.  Italy  has  been  .is  .1  nurscrv  lor  the  world 
at  large,  charged  with  the  expense  of  child-rearing, 
only  to  lose  her  sons  .1  ,0011  as  they  became  prodix  crs. 
This  has  not  been  a  profitable  business  materialh  or 
spiritually  for  the  nation,   and   Italy's  desire   I'"  an 
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enlarged  area  was  as  legitimate  as  is  Hie  w  ish  for  life 
itself;  and  indeed  it  was  wholly  equitable  that  Tripoli, 
When  reclaimed  from  Turkish  misrule — a  territory  lying 
nearer  to  Ital)  's  borders  than  to  any  other  great  nation, 
and  anciently  hers — should  again  fall  into  Italy's 
hands,     ll  was  plainly  a  natural  expansion. 

I  lad  these  matters  Ixen  better  understood  in  England, 
1  am  sure  that  the  English,  who  are  so  alive  to  the  need 
of  their  ow  n  supremacy  within  those  spheres  whi  h  arc 
peculiarly  theirs,  and  w  ho  are  also  the  greatest  <  olonis- 
ing  race  in  the  world,  having  long  ago  been  confronted 
by  this  same  problem  of  a  congested  and  expanding 
population  would  not  in  justice,  when  they  realised  the 
facts,  have  begrudged  Italy  her  modest  strip  of  Tripoli- 
tan  coast,  a  land  which  in  the  hands  of  her  hard-working 
colonists  will  flourish  as  it  has  never  nourished  before. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  Nii.es  Roberts. 


THE  MODERN  SPIRIT  AND  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  February  191  J. 

Sir,— Miss  Baldwin  is  somewhat  confusing  as  she 
hints  that  my  letter  is  full  of  personal  prejudice 
instead  of  facts,  then  wonders  why  I  do  not  give  a 
first-hand  experience  of  my  sex — which  might  really 
be  called  prejudice — and  finally  wishes  to  know  why  I 
do  not  follow  up  my  facts  by  argument.  It  is  asking 
rather  much  to  suggest  that  the  Editor  of  a  paper  of 
such  varied  intellectual  interests  as  the  Satlrday 
Review  should  give  me  space  sufficient  to  develop  my 
arguments.  It  is  only  possible  to  touch  upon  incon- 
trovertible facts.  A  perfectly  neutral  and  unbiassed 
acquaintance  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Anti-Suffragettes 
have  all  the  arguments  and  the  Suffragettes  all  the 
bitterness. 

The  opinions  I  expressed  on  the  subject  of  women 
and  the  labour  market  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
varied  first-hand  experience  of  my  sex.  At  no  time  did 
I  refer  to  the  women  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living.  They  are  not  by  any  means  so  numerous 
as  the  Suffragettes  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  a  living  if  the  women 
who  have  no  necessity  or  just  right  to  fling  themselves 
into  the  battle  will  keep  out  of  it.  The  only  result 
of  the  extremely  superficial  education  of  modern 
young  women  seems  to  be  that  they  sneer  at  the 
place  assigned  to  them  by  God  and  Nature,  consider 
a  home  life  narrow,  and  talk  loudly  about  finding  a 
proper  sphere  for  themselves,  and  developing  their 
personality  "  (save  the  mark  !).  As  I  said  before,  a 
woman  with  any  greatness  or  distinctive  personality 
finds  her  proper  level  without  any  trouble.  To  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  a  crowd  of  young  women 
"developing  their  personality"  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  really  matters,  is  to  despair  of  the  future  of 
England.  I  recommend  Miss  Baldwin  to  read  the 
articles  in  the  current  "  National  Review*  "  on  the 
disastrous  effect  of  feminist  teaching.  Even  in  the 
extreme  case  of  a  family  of  several  daughters  the 
girls  would  do  better  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity if  they  learnt  thorough  practical  house-keep- 
ing (which  docs  not  mean  dividing  the  little  household 
tasks  amongst  themselves) :  and  if  in  addition  they 
went  in  for  the  genuine  thorough  studv  of  modern 
languages,  history,  and  other  things  as  useful,  instead 
of  wasting  their  time  over  so-called  art,  helping  to 
overcrowd  the  already  overcrowded  teaching  profes- 
sion, or  ruining  their  health  by  typewriting  in  an 
office  for  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Real  studv  and 
knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  a 
home  might  indeed  develop  their  personality  as  well 
as  make  them  useful  members  of  the  community ; 
and  we  could  not  then  be  scandalised  by  such  a  case  as 
the  recent  one  of  a  German  bridegroom  breaking  off 
his  marriage  because  he  could  not  take  an  ignorant, 


superficially  educated  girl  amongst  practical,  thorough 
German  women.  On  that  occasion  "Truth",  which 
cannot  be  accused  of  talking  nonsense  on  such  social 
questions,  set  forth  the  arguments  I  am  touching  upon 
in  a  remarkably  forcible  manner.  I  trust  lack  ol 
patriotism  will  not  now  be  added  to  my  other  crimes, 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  treated  to  a  diatribe  on  the 
superiority  of  the  English  in  all  things.  I  am  gratc- 
t it  1  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  to  write  on  the  Suffrage  question  so 
often. 

I  am,  yours  etc., 

A 1  drey  Mary  Cameron. 


EPISCOPAL  HALF-HEARTEDNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

82  Elm  Park  Gardens  S.W., 
jo  February  1912. 

Sir, — You  never  uttered  a  more  necessary  warning 
than  that  which  you  addressed  to  the  English  Episco- 
pate in  your  issue  of  3  February.  "  The  official  English 
ecclesiastic  tends  to  dignified  latitudinarianism  "  and 

the  English  Bishops  are  not  the  leaders  of  their 
people  ".  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  charge 
this  week,  is  giving  us  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  your  words  and  of  what  a  leading  daily  paper 
calls  "  his  broad  and  liberal  Churchmanship  ".  He 
chooses  a  time  w  hen  all  the  forces  of  Dissent  are  ranged 
against  our  Church,  and  nearly  every  chapel  is  a  hot- 
bed of  political  Radical  aggression,  in  most  fulsome 
language  to  "  thank  God  for  the  great  things  they 
[Dissenters]  have  done  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  inter- 
national peace,  of  betterment  of  morals,  of  religious 
education  "  !  etc. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  flattery  of  Dissent  is 
the  warning 'against  Roman  Catholicism  which  follows. 
He  should  remember  at  least  that  our  Roman 
brethren  have  never  joined  in  the  outcry  for  disestab- 
lishment, and,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  of  their  most 
distinguished  leaders  have  expressly  dissociated  them- 
selves from  any  connexion  with  the  movement.  Further 
than  this,  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  not  only  been  our  firm  allies,  but 
have  set  a  noble  example  which  too  many  of  our  own 
prelates  have  been  slow-  to  follow.  This,  Sir,  is  not 
a  time  for  politic  opportunism,  but  for  striking  out  boldly 
and  unsparingly  for  the  Church's  claims  and  position. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  not  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  which 
seems  to  animate  almost  the  whole  English  episcopate, 
and  especially  the  nominees  of  our  present  Administra- 
tion. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  Urolhart. 

THE  FRANC  HISE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Satlrday  Review. 

4  Sandford  Road,  Ranelagh,  Dublin, 
10  February  191 2. 

Sir, — As  it  is  very  probable  that  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting  will  be  embodied  in  the  next  measure  of 
electoral  reform,  the  Universities  must  consequently 
lose  their  members.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if, 
instead  of  losing  representation  entirely,  their  deputies 
were  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  K.  C.  Strain. 

NEWMAN   AND  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Satlrday  Review. 

14  February  191 2. 

Sir. — In  your  review  of  Newman's  "  Life"  you 
emphasise  the  fact  that  in  his  proposals  for  an  Irish 
University  he  wanted  Catholic  boys  to  have  a  good 
general  education  for  their  work  in  the  world.  This 
recalls  to  me  a  passage  already  suggested  last  week  by 
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Mr.  Filson  Young's  discussion  of  Mr.  Strachey's  egre- 
gious deputation  on  improper  books. 

Regarding  Newman  as  a  master  of  English  prose, 
and  noticing  that  the  text  of  the  latest  "  Book-Lovers' 
Anthology  "  ignores  him,  I  am  emboldened  to  put 
before  your  readers  some  of  the  passage  I  mean.  It 
occurs  in  "  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Edu- 
cation "  under  "  Discourse  VIII.,  Duties  of  the  Church 
towards  Liberal  Knowledge  ". 

To-day  a  pupil,  to-morrow  a  member  of  the  great  world  : 
to-day  confined  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  to-morrow  thrown 
upon  Babel; — thrown  upon  Babel,  without  the  honest  indul- 
gence of  wit  and  humour  and  imagination  ever  permitted  to 
him,  without  any  fastidiousness  of  taste  wrought  into  him, 
without  any  rule  given  him  for  discriminating  "  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ",  beauty  from  sin,  the  truth  from  the 
sophistry  of  nature,  what  is  innocent  from  what  is  poison. 
You  have  refused  him  the  masters  cf  human  thought,  who 
would  in  some  sense  have  educated  him  because  of  their 
incidental  corruption  :  you  have  shut  up  from  him  those 
whose  thoughts  strike  home  to  our  hearts,  whose  words 
are  proverbs,  whose  names  are  indigenous  to  all  the  world, 
the  standard  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  pride  and 
"boast  of  their  countrymen,  Homer,  Ariosto,  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  because  the  old  Adam  smelt  rank  in  them  ; 
and  for  what  have  you  reserved  him?  You  have  given  him 
■"a  liberty  unto  the  multitudinous  blasphemy  of  his  day; 
you  have  made  him  free  of  its  newspapers,  its  reviews,  its 
magazines,  its  novels,  its  controversial  pamphlets,  of  its 
Parliamentary  debates,  its  law  proceedings,  its  platform 
speeches,  its  songs,  its  drama,  its  theatre,  of  its  enveloping, 
Stifling  atmosphere  of  death.  You  have  succeeded  but  in 
this — in  making  the  world  his  Cni%-ersity. 

  V.  R. 

NOYELS  AND  MORALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Training  College,  Saltley,  Birmingham, 
11  February  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Filson  Young's  luminous  article  on  this 
question  reminds  me  of  one  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
denunciations  of  the  "  passionalism  "  of  Western  life 
.and  thought.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  volume  of 
"  Japanese  Letters  ".  "In  education,  our  object  is  to 
delay  puberty  and  its  emotions  as  long  as  possible — so 
as  to  store  up  force  in  the  individual.  We  lie,  dupe, 
conceal,  play  hypocrite  for  a  good  purpose.  But  when 
the  children  become  men  and  women,  they  arc  suddenly 
plunged  into  an  atmosphere  full  of  the  eternal  feminine, 
and  for  the  rest  of  life  they  can  escape  it  only  by  fleeing 
to  some  less  civilised  country." 

Is  not  this  a  possible  explanation  of  the  widespread 
demand  for  sex  novels?  The  demand  is  in  its  origin 
the  outcome  of  a  young  and  healthy  organism  conscious 
of  its  own  activity. 

But  the  sex-consciousness  is  apt  to  be  over- 
stimulated,  and  the  individual  to  lose  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion, by  the  ridiculous  hypocrisy  in  which  the  whole 
question  is  shrouded  for  the  adolescent. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  H.  Green. 

THE  EVOLU1  ION  OF  A  CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey, 

1 2  February  1912. 

Sir, — Charles  Dickens,  \\\u>  must  have  been  seen 
and  heard  in  numbers  of  your  present  readers,  was 
born  a  hundred  years  ago  this  month,  yel  how  faintly 
we  can  realise  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  century  may  be  judged  I  mm  llv  single  <  ir- 
cumslance  thai  Dickens  was  thirteen  years  old  before 
the  turnpike  gates  were  removed  from  Vh  <  adilly. 

Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  an  eminent  authority  on  anti- 
quarian London,  favours  me  with  his  opinion  that  these 

were  the  gates  referred  to  by  Lord  Kelson  in  his  letter 
to  Lady  Hamilton  (quoted  in  the   SATURDAY  REVIEW 


on  23  December),  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  gates 
of  such  a  pattern  would  be  suitable  to  the  garden  of 
a  small  country  house  like  Merton  Place. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Laxdfear  Llcas. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 
Monsieur  le  Redacteur  en  Chef,  The  Saturday  Review. 

Moxsiel'R, — Quatre  fois  aristocrate  est  l'homme  rad- 
iant qui  reforme  son  ecriture  orthographique  ! 

Aristocrate  par  l'intelligence — il  a  compris  qu'objec- 
tivement  l'orthographe  actuelle  qui  defigure  et 
deshonore  les  langues  anglaise  et  Irancaisc  n'avait 
aucune  raison  d'etre. 

Aristocrate  par  la  volonte — il  se  livre  a  un  effort 
soutenu  pour  se  degager  de  l'ancienne  maniere  d'ecrire  ; 
effort  tres  dur  au  debut,  mais  penible  au  supreme  degre 
dans  le  cas  do  l'horr.me  de  lettres  dont  l'attention  sera 
distraite,  le  travail  cntrave,  a  chaque  mot  tant  que  durera 
la  periode  de  desquamation  de  l'orthographe. 

Aristocrate  par  le  coeur — il  sacrifie  son  interet  particu- 
lier  a  l'interet  general.  II  assume  le  role  ingrat  de  bien- 
faiteur  de  la  Democratic.  II  preche  d'exemple  avec  la 
certitude  d'etre  souvent  meconnu,  sinon  bafouc.  Lcs 
satisfactions  intimes  d'ordre  purement  intellectuel 
seront  sa  seule  recompense  pour  le  trouble  considerable 
volontairement  apporte  aux  anciennes  habitudes  si  com- 
modes de  ses  reflexes  et  de  sa  retinc — trouble  sans  com- 
pensation materielle  tangible. 

Aristocrate  par  la  position  sociale — car  il  nc  suffit  pas 
de  posseder  l'intelligence,  la  volonte  et  le  coeur;  il  faut 
encore  avoir  des  loisirs,  le  temps  de  reflechir,  le  temps 
aussi  de  se  faconner  a  l'usagc  d'une  nouvelle  ecriture. 

Concoit-on  vraiment  un  ingtnicur,  un  entrepreneur, 
un  financier  adoptant,  pour  leurs  calculs  quotidiens,  la 
numeration  duodecimalc  a  cause  de  sa  superiorite  theo- 
rique  sur  la  decimale?  Toutes  leurs  affaires  seraicnt 
arretes  du  coup  !  Quel  journaliste  et  quel  correcteur 
d'imprimerie  adjoindraient  benevolement  au  surmcnagc 
de  la  besogne  quolidienne  les  retards  de  ['application 
fastidicuse  d'une  nouvelle  orthographe?  Le  souci  de 
cette  nouvelle  orthographe  couperait  net  l'inspiration 
aux  poetes  comme  aux  prosateurs  ;  il  imposcrait  un 
lock-out  temporaire  a  toutc  la  litterature,  l'encrvement 
a  quiconquc  tient  une  plume. 

L'aristocratc  reformiste  doit,  en  outre,  dc-ploycr, 
sinon  le  courage  d'un  martyr,  du  moins  la  patience, 
l'obstination,  le  zelc  d'un  apotre.  IAVriturc  actuelle 
est  une  tradition,  e'est  aussi  une  convention  synallag- 
matique  qui  restc  en  vigucur  par  taoitc  reconduction  et 
a  laquelle  nul  ne  saurait  deroger  sans  le  consentement 
des  autres  parties.  L'orthographe  est  le  Moloch  mon- 
strueux  auquel  la  tradition  Sacrifie  l'intelligence  et  le 
temps  des  ceolicrs  de  la  metropole  et  des  colonies.  Pour 
faire  cesser  cc  meurtre  ritticl.  il  inenmbc  au  reformiste 
d'obtenir  I'agrcmcnt  des  Traditionalist! >g  ses  1  o-eontrac- 
tants  ;et,  a  (  et  effet,  il  doit  faire  appel  a  leur  intelligence, 
a  leur  volonte,  a  leur  COBUr  et  a  IeUTS  loisirs.  Quid,  si 
tout  cela  leur  manque,  ct  leur  manque  aussi  complete- 
mciit  qu'aux  Manvemas  cannibales  du  Centre  de 
I'Afrique?  Ne  parlous  que  pour  mcmoirc  des  demi- 
decrasses  de  l'instruction  qui  voient  dans  l'orthographe 
un  feticbe,  une  amulette,  leur  scul  titre  de  noblesse,  leur 
seule  valeur  intellect  tulle  et  qui  s'en  parent.  <  omme  la 

sauvagesse  se  pen  <•  les  narinea  <  t  les  orne  d'un  beau 
1  oquillage. 

Ainsi,  h  s  obltai  les  eatrinsequcs  a  une  reforme  de 
l'orthographe  sont,  en  veriie.  extraordinaires  et  <le 
nature  a  faire  rcculer  les  t-spril s  les  |)liis  braves. 

II  COnvient  d'y  ajoutcr  les  obstacles  intrinscqucs 
dresses  par  les  reformistcs  ciix-memes.  Voila  |>lus  dc 
trente  annees  que  jc  stiis  atlrnlivemrnl  h  s  iravaux  sou- 
vent  si  nn-ritoires,  si  ingenieux  et  toujotus  .i  Innables, 

des  militants  de  la  reforme.     Je  Mii-  ivaincu  <|ii'ils 

font  fausse  mule.  Lent-,  propositions  de  detail  sonl 
BOUvenl  sujettes  ;i  1  1  itiqucs  toiitt  lois,  <  omme  le  (lit  un 
grand  \  ei  sili«  ateur  francais  :  "  La  uitique  e-t  aisi'c  et 
I'art  est  « 1  i flic  ile  ".     Ne  les  1  n  blumons  point. 
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Mais,  leur  point  de  depart  me  paraii  faux.  Les 
riformistes  s'appuient  tons  sur  une  theoric  alibiforaine, 
sur  un  postulat  inadmissible.  Cette  erreur  originelle, 
fondamentale,  vicie  une  oeuvre  qui  merite  d'etre  en- 
COUrageej  1  He  Quit  a  son  deVeloppcmcnt  ct  a  son  efhea- 
<-ite.  Et  ce  n  est  pas  le  moindre  des  nombreux  obstacles 
que  rencontre  la  rcTurme  des  orthographes  anglaisc  el 
francaise. 

Je  ne  m'expMquerai  pas  plus  clairwnent  dans  cette 
let t re  deja  trop  longue. 

J'ajoutcrai  seulement  que  le  defaut  auquel  je  fais 
allusion  n'en  est  peut-£tre  un  que  dans  moil  imagination, 
mais  qu'en  tOUS  eas,  il  ne  doit  empechcr  personne  de 
preter  son  actif  eoneours  aux  vaillants  rombattants,  a 
l'elitc  de  l'aristocratie  intellertuellc,  aux  vi  ritablcs  heros 
qui  se  sont  atteli's  pour  le  bicn  public  a  une  tache 
nationale  aussi  formidable  que  desinti'ressee. 

Soubaitons  que  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  des  athletes  et 
qui  ne  se  sentent  pas  de  force  a  descendre  clans  l'arene, 
aident  les  militants  de  leurs  sympathies  ou  an  moins 
leur  neutralite  bienveillantc. 

Veuillez  agreer,  etc., 

Jean  P.  A.  Martin 


PROSERPIXA. 
OW  our  Love  returns  at  last, 
For  the  secret  months  are  spent  ! 
She  hath  laid  aside  her  vast 
Majesty  of  government. 
.Mother,  now  thy  child  is  found  ! 
O  !  we  can  but  look  aghast  : 

Heart  and  tongue  alike  are  bound. 

O  Proserpina,  was  this, 

This  the  loveliness  we  saw? 
Or  hath  royalty  in  Dis 

Girded  thee  about  with  awe? 

Did  this  grave  and  fateful  voice, 
These  thy  regnant  hands  of  law, 

Ever  in  our  games  rejoice? 

Goddess'  child  indeed  thou  art, 

And  thy  mother  now  no  more 
Presseth  thee  against  her  heart 

As  at  morning  heretofore  : 

Courtesy  she  yieldeth,  such 
As  her  sisters,  on  their  part, 

Grant  thee,  without  smile  or  touch. 

"  Sister  "  cried  our  lips  of  old  ; 

"Sister"'  saith  thy  mother  now, 
While  our  frighted  eyes  behold 

Deity  upon  thy  brow. 

Lo,  we  yield  thee  head  and  knee  ! 
Was  our  greeting  overbold 

That  so  often  pleasured  thee? 

As  in  Enna's  fields  thou  wert 

Shalt  thou  never  be  again  ; 
When  the  trodden  flowers'  hurt 

Smote  thee  with  thy  heaviest  pain. 

Thou  hast  seen  the  Eternal  Lord 
Measuring  unto  men  desert, 

And  thy  spirit  hath  adored. 

O  for  her  who  with  us  trod, 

Loving  day  and  sunlight,  whom. 
Yielding  service  to  her  nod, 

Loved  we,  ere  thy  voice  was  doom 

And  thy  vision  destiny  ; 
Ere  the  presence  of  a  god 

Mightily  o'ershadowed  thee. 

Charles  Williams. 


REVIEWS. 

WHIG  HISTORY. 

'  George  III.  and  Charles  Fox  :  the  concluding  part 
of  the  American  Revolution."  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Longmans. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

IX  this  volume  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  arrives  at  an  epoch 
when  the  Whigs  undoubtedly  were  able  to  play  the 
beau  role.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  at  the  opening 
ol  t he  Session  of  1881,  when  he  had  just  accepted  a 
subordinate  post  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Justin  M*  Car  thy   expressed  a  wish  that 
the  new  Minister  could  be  compelled  "  by  an  Order  of 
Court  to  finish  Fox  ".    This,  of  course,  occurred  just 
after  the  publication  of  "  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James   Fox  ",    and    few    have   read    that  delightful 
bOok    without    wishing    that   the    author   had  gone 
on  till  he  brought  the   work  to  a  conclusion.  Mr. 
M'Carthy  did  not  deal  in  irony,  or  we  might  have 
suspected  him  of  intimating  in  the  politest  fashion  that 
the  distinguished  author  was  better  fitted  to  excel  in 
the  literary  than  the  political  field,  as,  indeed,  subse- 
quent events  only  too  clearly  proved.    But  even  when 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  definitely  abandoned  politics  for  the 
sphere  in  which  he  had  already  won  such  abundant 
applause,    he    never    succeeded    in    shaking   off  the 
inveterate  habit  of  partisanship.    This  failing  we  have 
been  compelled  to  call  attention  to  when  noticing  the 
earlier  volumes  of  this  history.    When  Charles  James 
Fox    was  in  question,   nobody  could  very  hopefully 
anticipate  an  impartial  survey  of  events.    We  gladly 
admit  that  the  rancour  of  Whiggery  is  by  no  means 
in  evidence  here  to  the  extent  we  might  have  feared. 
But  only  a  small  part  of  this  book  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  between  Fox  and  the  King's 
ministers.'    The  author  has,  of  course,  an  easy  task 
in  proving  that  the  Ministry  were  incompetent,  the 
King  obstinate,  and  the  Opposition  often  right ;  but 
he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  that  led  the 
Administration   in    1780    to   hope    that    the  Colonies 
might  yet  be  subdued.     In  fact  this  volume  closes  with 
an  episode  which  might  undoubtedly  have  led  to  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  American  resistance.  Had  Arnold's 
treachery  really  handed  over  West  Point  to  Clinton,  the 
war  on  the  American  side  could  afterwards  have  been 
only  sporadic  and  fitful.    It  is  now  admitted  by  all  com- 
petent American  historians  that  only  the  intervention  of 
France  made  the  continuation  of  the  war  by  the  Colonies 
possible.      It  is,  therefore,  silly  to  brand  a  Monarch 
and  his  advisers  as  mad  and  incapable  who  resolved 
to  carry  it  on.      They  might  have  been  well  advised 
to   act   otherwise   and    throw    their   whole  strength 
on    France,    but    they    were    not    without  excuse. 
Washington  himself  told  Rochambeau  that  "  consider- 
ing the  absolute  discredit  of  the  finances  of  Congress, 
he  feared  that  the  struggles  of  this  campaign  would  be 
the  last  efforts  of  expiring  patriotism  ".   The  American 
leader  also  used  these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  shadow 
of  an  army  that  will  remain  will  have  every  motive 
except  mere  patriotism  to  abandon  the  service  without 
the  hope,  which  has   hitherto   supported   them,  of  a 
change  for  the  better.  .  .  .  We  may  expect  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  seeing  the  cause 
of  America  in  America  upheld  by  foreign  arms  ".  The 
French  Admiral  wrote  to  Vergennes  in  the  summer  of 
1780:  "  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncer- 
tain, and  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  it 
has  been  believed  in  Europe  ".    Count  Fersen,  so  well 
known  afterwards  as  the  chivalrous  contriver  of  the 
flight  to  Yarennes,  writing  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  says  that  all  the  people  who 
possessed  anything  were  loyalists,  and  desired  recon- 
ciliation with  England  and  an  end  of  the  war.  Such 
evidence  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  readers 
who  had  no  other  means  of  reference  than  this  book 
would   not   know  that  the   British  Government  had 
such  excellent  excuses  for  confidence.    Extracts  from 
a  few  letters  of  the  King  to  North  do  not  by  any 
means  give  the  grounds  on  which  the  Government 
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acted  and  the  operations  in  America  were  conducted. 
Sandwich  and  Lord  George  Germaine  have  long  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  ;  there  is  really  nothing  new 
to  be  said  about  them.  The  King's  system  of  re- 
taining an  incompetent  Minister  in  office  because  he 
was  a  serviceable  tool  was  as  bad  as  could  be  ;  so 
is  the  tendency,  not  yet  extinguished  in  either  political 
party,  to  give  Ministerial  jobs  to  men  who  belong  to 
families  for  whom  "  something  must  be  done  ",  but 
who  are  otherwise  undeserving.  Lecky  says  that  in 
preparing  to  meet  the  French  attack  "the  efforts  of 
the  Ministry  to  restore  the  Navy  to  its  full  efficiency 
had  been  earnest,  skilful,  and  successful".  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Lecky,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  blunders  and  offences  of  Sandwich,  but  we  should 
gather  nothing  of  the  kind  from  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
The  point  may  be  disputable,  but,  if  history  is  to  be 
written  with  any  fairness,  we  ought  to  hear  both  sides. 
This,  however,  a  Whig  writer  is  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  doing.  It  is  not  English  historians  but) 
Americans  that  have  succeeded  in  finally  dispelling  the 
cloud  of  prejudice  that  hangs  over  the  inception  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  and  in  fact  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  war,  though  Lecky  made  a  beginning.  History  in 
the  hands  of  Whigs  always  has  been,  and  we  suppose 
always  will  be,  treated  as  an  opportunity  for  a  party 
pamphlet.  This  vice  is,  we  gladly  admit,  not  nearly 
so  evident  this  time  as  we  have  often  found  it  before 
in  the  works  of  this  brilliant  writer.  "  Bon  chien  chasse 
de  race  "  is  a  proverb  abundantly  verified  in  the 
Macaulay-Trevelyan  connexion,  and  they  all  write  so 
well  that  we  welcome  their  exploits  in  the  historical 
field,  though  the  particular  object  of  the  exercise  should 
not  legitimately  be  to  run  down  a  quarry.  But,  to  tell 
the  truth,  we  do  not  find  much  to  quarrel  with  in  the 
author's  present  eulogies  of  Fox,  who,  at  this  juncture, 
was  at  his  best  and  generally  on  the  right  side.  He 
was  patriotically  against  France  and  he  was  denouncing 
an  unpopular  and,  with  few  exceptions,  incompetent 
Ministry.  He  also  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  struggle  with  the  foreigner,  wherein  his  conduct 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  his  attitude  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  immensely  popular,  a 
brilliant  orator,  and  a  very  charming  person.  But  then 
we  have  had  all  this  before  in  countless  histories, 
memoirs,  and  biographies.  Burke's  methods  of  speak- 
ing, his  alliance  with  Fox,  his  manner  of  life — all  these 
have  been  long  known  to  us  in  the  same  way.  Anybody 
has  the  right  to  construct  a  history  if  he  wants  to, 
but  when  compassed  about  with  such  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses a  considerable  writer  like  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
when  he  embarks  on  surh  a  task,  should  try  to  give  us 
something  different  from  or  better  than  what  we  have 
already.  What  he  h;is  given  us  is  a  clear,  pleasant 
narrative,  fairly  well  documente,  though  with  a  strange 
vagueness  as  to  dates,  making  very  easy  reading, 
and  strongly,  though  not  ferociously  partisan.  It 
in  no  sort  of  way  compare-,  with  Lecky's  work,  nor 
can  it  ever  be  the  final  and  authoritative  history  of  the 
time.  The  author  is  sometimes  rather  irritating,  for 
he  devotes  pages  to  reiterating  the  praises  of  great 
Whigs  like  Lord  Chatham  and  Admiral  Keppel  which 
we  have  already  heard  ad  nauseam.  There  are  few  who 
would  not  heartily  concur  in  it  all.  We  sec.  however,  a 
great  lack  of  judgment  in  this  reiteration.  Why  should 
a  historian  at  this  time  of  day  thus  oc<  upv  space  which 
might  much  better  have  been  devoted  to  making  mon 
<  lear  many  points  hitherto  perfunctorily  treated  ? 

This  volume  <  oncludes  with  an  episode  which  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  tragedies  of  history.  The 
story  of  Major  Andre  and  Benedict  Arnold,  though 
often  told  before',  has  never  been  better  told  than  it  is 
hi  re,  and  we  think  that  few  impartial  judges  will  be 
foufld  tf>  quarrel  with  the  writer's  conclusion  that 
Washington  was  justified  in  ordering  Audi'  s  execu- 
tion. The  moment  was  one  of  such  imminent  peril  for 
the  United  States  that  it  is  imj>ossible  to  be  surprised 
at  the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Like  the 
arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  at  Yarennes,  w  h  i<  li 

decided  the  fate  of  France,  the  s<i/un  of  Andre  was 

due  to  his  own  blunder  and  the  action  of  time  .  ,tmp- 


followers  who  acted  the  part  of  Drouet  and  his 
friends.  By  such  trivial  instruments  does  Destiny  work  ! 
Where  Washington  acted  inexcusably  was  in  conniving 
at  and  approving  of  the  attempt  to  kidnap  Arnold 
treacherously  and  spirit  him  away  from  the  British 
camp.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does  not  allude  to  this 
disgraceful  episode,  but  he  charges  Lord  Stanhope  with 
writing  of  these  events  "  in  a  tone  which  has  long  been 
obsolete  ".  We  have  re-read  Lord  Stanhope's  account, 
and,  while  he  differs  from  the  view  of  Lecky  and  Sir 
George,  his  criticism  of  Washington  is  in  terms  of  great 
and  sincere  respect,  though  he  finds  fault  with  the  com- 
position and  competence  of  the  court-martial.  When, 
we  may  reply,  will  Whig  historians  cease  to  write  of 
this  war  "  in  a  tone  which  has  long  been  obsolete  "  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic? 


MR.   GOSSE'S  DANISH  IMPRESSIONS. 

"Two  Visits  to  Denmark:  1872-1874."    By  Edmund 
Gosse.    London  :  Smith,  Elder.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

IN  his  preface  Mr.  Gosse  answers  the  question  : 
"  Whether  a  small  country  does  or  does  not  deserve 
to  continue  independent?"  by  another — viz.  "  Does  it 
or  does  it  not  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  independent 
national  culture?  "  But  something  may  be  said  for 
small  States  on  the  ground  of  the  picturesque  contrasts 
they  offer  in  national  character,  language  and  manners. 
There  is  particular  reason  why  England  should  show 
sympathv  with  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  It  is  a 
moot  question  whether  there  is  not  about  as  much 
Norse  as  Saxon  blood  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr. 
Gosse  is  in  the  right  when  he  hints  that  the  English- 
man's indifference  to  Scandinavian  literature  is  but  a 
poor  testimony  to  his  culture.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  average  Englishman's  lack  of 
interest  in  the  Sagas.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that 
the  discovery  of  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century  brought  a 
number  of  hardy  immigrants  Mocking  to  that  island  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  Yigfusson,  the  best 
authority,  held  that  the  finer  and  more  artistic  qualities 
of  the  Icelandic  Saga  were  due  to  the  cross  of  Norse- 
Keltic  blood.  Further,  the  Englishman's  daring  energy 
as  a  colonist  is  obviously  a  legacy  from  his  Norse 
ancestry.  On  sentimental  grounds  alone  the  English- 
man should  be  ashamed  of  his  blank  ignorance  of  such 
fine  poets  and  story-tellers  as  Drachmann  and  Jacobsen. 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Brandes, 
have  been  forced  on  his  attention,  but  how  many  of  us 
know  anything  of  Faludan-Mi'illcr,  or  even  of  Ochlen- 
schlagcr?  .And  here  we  may  tell  Mr.  Gosse  that  the 
value  of  his  pleasant  volume  would  have  been  doubled 
by  the  insertion  of  brief  critical  notes  on  the  works  and 
literary  qualities  of  the  chief  Scandinavian  authors  of 
whom  he  chats.  Informally  he  glances  DOW  and  again 
at  some  of  their  achievements,  but  in  view  ol  the 
Englishman's  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  subject  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  did  not  go  a  little  out  ol  his  traveller's  path 
to  provide  us  with  more  solid  information.  1 1  is  early 
volume,  "  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe  ",  published  in  1H79,  is  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
general  reader. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Gosse  is  pleasantly  adroit  in  these  "  im- 
pressions "  of  Danish  literary  society  which  he  tells  us 
he  "  wrote  down  in  journals  and  letters  "  during  his  two 

visits  to  Copenhagen  in  187a  and  1K7 1.    1  he  "  <  opious 

notes"  that,  as  an  inquiring  young  man,  he  made  ol 
his  talks  and  walks  with  his  kindl)  host,  the  <  eh  bi.it.  d 

preacher,  Dr.*  Fog,  have  been  spiced  and  pepperedi  we 

take  it,  bv  the  later  admixture  ol  mailt  ions  isides.  We 
base  an  agreeable  pic  ture  ol  tlx-  Knglish  \oiith  waking 
up  to  see  "the  stately  figure  of  the  Dean,  in  full 
Lutheran  canonicals,  with  lite  Strang  hilled  rufl  round 
his  mi  k  and  a  long  like  k  robe  to  his  le  t,  standing  at 
my  bedside".  Mr.  <  iosse,  coming  from  the  gelid 
atmosphere  of  I'unt.mi.  .il  repression  that  he  has  so  well 
described  elsewhere,  was  surprised  to  find  "  Dean  hog 
noi  objecting  to  su«  h  things  as  secular  music,  nudity 
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in  painting  and  sculpture,  philosophical  debate,  and 
dancing  and  the  drama  ".  The  advantage  of  a  capital 
as  small  in  size  as  Copenhagen  is  thai  its  culture  is  con- 
centrated, so  to  say,  and  everybody  knows  who  every- 
body is,  thus  giving  little  occasion  for  the  lowering  ol 
the  standards,  literary,  artistic,  etc.,  by  the  inrush  ol 
outsiders  '  and  moneyed  vulgarians.  Mr.  Gosse  in 
the  "seventies  in  Denmark  thus  breathed  an  atmosphere 
alike  simpler  and  more  genuine  than  we  fear  could  be 
met  w  ith  to-day.  His  description  of  Brandes' extreme 
unpopularity  is  interesting,  confirming  Ibsen's  satires 
on  the  orthodox  stupidity  of  the  "  intellectual  leaders  " 
in  the  North.  But  the  disadvantage  of  a  small  town  for 
progressive  spirits  is  well  indicated  in  our  author's  com- 
ments on  Holger  Draehmann  and  his  poetry  :  — 

If  it  we  re  possible  to  reveal  Draehmann 's  genius  to  English 
sympathies,  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  in  his  dramas.  To  sec 
the  tragedy  of  "  (iurrc  "  acted  al  the  National  Theatre  in 
Copenhagen  is  to  walk  in  the  forest  of  romance  and  to  hear, 
as  Shakespeare  says, 

"  Beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  level v  knights  ". 

How  Tovelil  and  King  Volmer  met  in  the  midsummer 
dawn  under  the  dark  woods  of  GUrire  is  told  in  scenes  that 
throb  like  the  song  of  a  nightingale.  In  Scandinavian 
literature,  w  here  the  force  of  ugliness  has  been  so  promi- 
nently insisted  upon  by  recent  writers,  there  was  something 
doubly  fascinating  in  Drachmann's  passionate  pursuit  of 
beauty    beauty  of  emotion,  of  language,  of  form,  of  scene. 

H  is  misfortune  was  that  he  was  too  big  for  so  little  a 
country  as  Denmark.  His  indignations,  his  trumpet  cries, 
his  frenzies  of  ecstasy,  his  melodious  thunders  of  despair 
wijre  out  of  scale  with  Copenhagen.  Holger  Draehmann 
was  like  an  artist  singing  in  a  small  drawing-room  with  a 
voice  of  opera  pitch.  Hence  his  impatience  at  the  proportions 
of  life  in  Denmark,  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from  it  and 
breathe  a  wider  atmosphere  in  France,  in  America,  in 
England.  Hut,  after  all,  it  was  the  Danish  language  he 
used,  and  to  Denmark  he  had  still  to  return.  Denmark  will 
revere  his  memory ;  he  w  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  whose 
achievements  adorn  her  short  but  glorious  roll  of  fame.  To 
us  who  are  left,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  he  will  remain  a 
memory  of  magnificent  over-emphasis  and  excess  indeed; 
but  also  of  a  lyric  life  spent  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  all 
for  love  and  song  and  liberty,  by  a  huge,  heroic  man  who 
pulsed  with  life  to  his  finger-tips. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Gosse  to  take  leave  of  his 
volume  without  dwelling  on  the  lighter  side  of  his 
reminiscences.  Of  Mrs.  Draehmann  we  read,  "  This 
charming  person,  whose  beauty  was  really  remarkable, 
must  not  be  confounded  With  any  of  the  later  w  ives  of 
Holger  Draehmann,  w  ho  became  a  finished  expert  in  the 
art  of  matrimony  ".  He  quotes  Molbech  with  effect  on 
Ibsen's  rivalry  with  Bjdrnson  in  Rome  in  1865,  w  hen  the 
great  poet  was  "  excruciatingly  poor  and  w  as  smarting 
under  obscurity  and  obloquy.  .  .  .  They  could  not  keep 
apart  ;  they  were  like  two  tom-cats  parading  and  snarl- 
ing and  sw  earing  at  each  other,  yet  each  bored  to  death 
if  the  other  w  as  not  present  ".  A  slightly  malicious 
anecdote  on  William  Morris  in  Iceland  in  1871  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  an  Icelandic  lady.  It  would  appear 
that  some  "  guides  with  ponies  "  did  not  turn  up  at  the 
appointed  hour  near  Reykjavik,  and  "Morris  w  as  throw  n 
by  their  delay  into  such  a  frenzy  of  displeasure  that  he 
flung  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  grass  and  tore 
handfuls  out  of  it  as  he  rolled  upon  it  "  !  Few  are  the 
literati  who  escape  a  caustic  touch  in  their  young 
admirer's  tribute,  and  even  the  great  poet,  Paludan- 
Mullcr,  the  special  object  of  his  enthusiasm,  is  made  to 
look  ridiculous  in  the  account  of  his  old  w  ife's  "  mania- 
cal parsimony  ",  "  preposterous  oddity  "  and  "  con- 
suming egoism  ".  Certainly  such  passages  as  these 
help  to  strengthen  the  lifelikeness  and  singular  freshness 
of  Mr.  Gosse's  impressions,  but  when  becomes  to  write 
his  reminiscences  of  English  literary  life  it  w  ill  be  a  wise 
man  who  elects  not  to  be  "  snapped  "  by  so  candid  a 
friend. 


CHEAP  CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Facing  the  Facts."  Edited  by  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke. 
London:  Nisbet.    1911.  6s.net. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  we  reviewed  a  book  by  Mr.  Stock 
called  "  Looking  Facts  in  the  Face  ",  in  which  a 
candid-minded  agnostic  insisted  on  the  veiled  prophet 
ol  ecclesiastical  Liberalism  showing  his  real  features. 
From  the  title  of  the  present  volume  we  expected  some- 
thing heroically  unbleni  hing — qui  siccis  oculis  monstra 
natanlia  videt — but  we  close  the  book  with  the  very 
vaguest  notion  what  facts  Mr.  Clarke's  contributors  are 
out  facing.  There  is  the  burning  question,  for  example, 
of  Biblical  reconstruction.  The  plain  Christian  has  long 
waited  for  the  critics  to  tell  him  exactly  how  much  of 
the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  tradition  they  require  him 
to  surrender.  Bui  all  he  gets  here  is  the  usual  glib 
and  bland  assurances,  which  carefully  avoid  all 
detail.  We  do  not  know  why  the  editor  observes 
that  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  writers  is  pessimistic, 
or  the  Bishop  of  London — on  the  outside  jacket — • 
ascribes  this  pessimism  to  their  determination  to 
face  the  worst.  If  they  face  it  they  immediately 
pass  on  their  way,  and  we  do  not  find  any  problem 
grappled  with,  or  even  stated.  The  most  thoughtful 
essay  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Alington's,  on  public  school 
religion.  There  is  no  problem,  he  sensibly  says.  Boys 
should  be  treated  and  preached  to  like  ordinary  people. 
If  schoolmasters  find  any  special  difficulty,  it  is  because 
of  the  criminal  neglect  of  parents  to  give  their  boys  any 
religious  grounding.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  boys 
should  be  provided  with  peculiar  paganised  devotions 
and  "  health}  "  hymns,  like  the  one  in  the  "  Public 
School  Hymn  Book  "  which  begins — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  young,  strong  and  free, 
TO  be  as  I  was  meant  to  be  ". 

If  boys  are  Christians,  why  not  deal  with  them  as 
such?  There  is  also  a  pleasant  paper  by  Lord  William 
Cecil  on  the  Old  Squire  and  the  New.  The  old  squire 
is  on  principle  his  brother's  keeper,  and  so  ought  to  be 
admired  by  Socialists,  who  however  stupidly  inveigh 
against  "  feudalism  "  and  have  let  in  the  individualist 
new  week-ender  squire,  whose  money-bags  are  the  fruit 
of  competitive  commercialism. 

We  seem  to  come  upon  a  "  fact"  which  ought  to  be 
stared  at  when  the  Bishop  of  Hull  remarks  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  theology  but  the  morality  of  Christ  which 
is  rejected  by  the  "  new  thought  ".     But  the  paper  then 
glides  off  into  the  stereotyped  complacencies.  Cer- 
tainly the  "  interim  ethic  "  of  an  apocalyptic  Gospel, 
the  meekness  and  non-resistance  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  most  unpalatable  to  the  Socialist,  pegging  out 
claims  in  a  very  earthy  new  heaven,  and  to  those  who, 
like  an  Oxford  tutor,  declare  that  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  have  been  too  long  kept  out  of  their  own. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  influential  voices  which  pronounce 
chastity  to  be  a  relic  of  priestcraft.     By  the  by,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wood,  on  middle-class  religion,  says  that  Puri- 
tanism has  created  the  ideal  of  the  pure  home.  What 
about  Cornw  all  or  the  Burns  country  ?    What  about  the 
constant  "  glorification  of  impulse  "  in  the  cocoa  Press? 
The  "  Nonconformist  conscience"  has  lent  no  help  to 
the  Church  in  defending  the  Christian  marriage  law,  and 
whatever  it  still  stands  for  has  no  weight,  Sir.  Conrad 
Noel  remarks,  with  the  Labour  party.      The  current 
theology  of  the  day,  he  claims,  however,  is  fast  falling 
into  line  with   Labour  aspirations,  and  the  English 
democracy  remains  theistic  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  God  is  merely  immanental,  not  transcendental, 
and  the  Divine  authority  is  realised  as  simply  a  power 
innate  in  mankind.     Labour  is  not  eager  for  disestab- 
lishment, and  why  should  it  be  if  it  can  get  the  Church 
to  shed  its  Creed,  substitute  the  Labour  programme, 
and  leave  oft"  worrying  people  about  their  sins?    A  bon 
camarade  Christ  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  mysterious 
Saviour.     We  should  like,  how  ever,  to  know  w  hat  right 
the  Labour  party  and  its  chaplains  have  to  tell  us  w  hat 
the  real  poor  believe. 
The  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  must  feel  very  uncomfortable 
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to  find  himself  in  the  same  team  with  a  sentimentalist, 
preaching'  a  shallow  Socialism.  His  own  Liberalism  is 
of  an  acrid,  intellectual  type,  but  one  which  really  sees 
some  of  the  facts.  He  describes  the  dilemma  in  which 
Liberal  Christians  are  finding  themselves,  as  it  becomes 
clear  that  they  must  either  abandon  the  rationalistic 
theory  of  religion  or  go  al!  the  way  with  the  destructive 
critics.  As  his  subject,  however,  is  the  universities, 
we  should  have  liked  him  to  "face  the  fact"  of  the 
probable  impossibility  of  either  university  or  colleges 
retaining  much  longer  any  official  connexion  with  the 
Church.  At  Cambridge  a  Head  recently  canvassed  his 
undergraduates  against  Christianity,  and  at  an  Oxford 
college  a  priest  suspended  a  sacris  by  his  Bishop  remains 
Dean  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Inge  merely  says  that  the 
Divinity  degrees  must  be  thrown  open.  He  himself 
ridicules  one  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  Xew 
Testament  as  "  sacerdotal  magic  ".  Democracy,  he 
holds,  kills  liberty,  but  he  has  hopes  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  future.  A  purer  and  nobler  type  of  Christianity 
will  appear,,  fostered  especially  by  the  universities,  viz. 
"  the  natural  religion  of  the  Englishman,  the  secular 
moral  ideal  " — gentlemanliness  purged  of  heraldry  and 
property  in  land,  a  kind  of  Japanese  bushido,  the 
standard  of  a  simple  and  frugal  aristocracy.  The  sub- 
title of  this  volume  is  "  An  Englishman's  Religion  ". 
It  is  all  very  much  of  a  muddle,  and  why  are  the  last 
three  papers  assigned  respectively  to  a  Scots  Presby- 
terian minister,  an  Irish  anti-clerical  Xationalist,  and  a 
Scots-American  Unitarian  who  deals  with  religion  in 
the  States? 


IRELAND    FROM  WITHIN. 

"The  Lighter  Side  of  Irish  Life."    By  George  A. 

Birmingham.    With  Illustrations  by  Henry  W. 

Kerr.  London  :  Foulis.  1911.  5s.net. 
/~^\NE  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  many  good  stories 
^— '  in  this  book  is  that  of  thf-  Irish  guest  of  an 
English  vicar  who,  asked  to  help  at  a  penny  reading, 
laboriously  learned  Tennyson's  "  Revenge  ".  Hut  the 
vicar,  as  vicars  will,  introduced  him  to  the  parishioners 
with  stress  upon  his  nationality,  and  the  opening  words 
were  received  with  yells  of  appreciative  laughter.  Taking 
in  the  situation,  the  reciter  continued  the  poem  in  a 
strong  brogue,  and  ended  with  a  few  jig-steps  amidst 
frantic  applause.  We  arc  not  sure  that  Mr.  Birming- 
ham's new  volume  will  render  the  paths  of  serious 
recitation  before  English  audiences  smoother  to  his 
ountrymen.  The  underlying  argument,  indeed,  is  very 
mu'-h  that  which  is  enforced  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
Certain  prefaces,  and  presented  with  slightly  patheti'- 
insistence  by  Mr.  Ashe  King  in  his  recent  book  on  Oliver 
Qoldsmith.  But  Mr.  Birmingham  evidently  feels  that 
lie  has  got  to  amuse  the  children,  so  to  say,  and  this  very 
agreeable,  if  slight,  series  of  sketches  will  on  the  whole 
•onfirm  the  English  not  ion  that  Ireland  is  a  land  of  jest. 
The  English,  not  being  an  illogical  ra<  e  for  nothing, 
have  moods  ol  regarding  the  Irish  as  devils  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  human  form;  but  no  doubt  a  mcdiaval 
monan  h  would  haw  been  scry  angry  indeed  if  his 
:ourt  jester  had  taken  violently  to  politic  s. 

Mr.  Birmingham  advances  the  very  interesting  theory 
that  the  Lcveresque  Irish  tvpe,  the  rollicking  Irishmen 
whom  the  Great  Famine,  :is  he  observes,  certainly 
■killed  off,  were  originally  Anglo-Irish.  The  Cromwel- 
ian  settlement,  in  fact,  is  responsible  for  llarrv  l.orre- 
rjuer.  It  is  probably  quite  true.  The  real  (iael,  as 
%hown  in  his  OV  n  medieval  literature  and  surviving  in 

Donnaughi  to-day,  is,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  far  more 
ikin  in  temperament  to  the  Scots  Highlander  than  to 
he  "stage  Irishman".    The  Anglo-Irish  landowners 

hrevv  themselves  into  sport  and  diversion  far  more 
thoroughly  than  their  Irish  predecessors,  and  ret  the 
one  for  the  lower  classes.     (But  we  must  not  be  taken 

o  suggest  that  the  Elizabethan  Hugh  O'Neill  was  in 

he  le;ist  like  Mr.  W  I?  Veals,  the  leading  Serious 
Irishman  of  our  own  day.)    Intermarriage  made  Of  the 

Anglo-Irish  something  curiously  Unlike  either  of  the 
latent  sto(  ks  :  less  solid  than  the  English,  less  mooch 
:han  the  Cael,  good  fighters,  hcartv  revellers,  vet  Willi 


an  imaginative  feeling  which,  somehow  or  other,  seldom 
produces  much  in  art  or  literature.  The  Anglo-Irish- 
man is  probably  seen  at  his  best  in  governing  Asiatics 
or  Africans,  when  he  combines  the  power  to  rule  with 
the  gift  of  seeing  things  from  the  primitive  man's  point 
of  view. 

But  this  has  led  us  away  from  the  text.  'Mr. 
Birmingham  is  one  of  the  hardest  (and  fairest)  hitters 
in  controversy  now  living.  His  study  of  Mr.  T.  \Y. 
Russell's  character  and  policy  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Irish  Review  "  deserves,  even  as  a  literary 
model,  a  far  wider  circulation  than  most  Dublin  maga- 
zine articles  secure.  But  here  he  is  "  laughing  in  his 
easy  chair  "  (though  we  hasten  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  Rabelaisian  in  his  wit).  On  the  brogue  he  is  a 
little  disappointing,  but  on  Irish  clergymen,  officials, 
servants,  pastimes,  superstitions,  he  writes  with 
astonishing  ease  and  charm.  Some  of  us  will  find  it 
hard  to  forgive  him  for  putting  into  print  good  stories 
which,  in  a  way,  belong  to  the  circle  of  a  certain  Irish 
country  house,  the  repetition  of  which  to  new  audiences 
had  made  for  us  quite  a  pretty  reputation.  But  We 
suppose  the  world  of  readers  has  stronger  claims  than 
any  group  of  friends,  and.  as  Mr.  Birrell  would  put 
it,  "  minorities  must  suffer  ". 


A  PAGEANT  OF  FURNITURE. 

"The  Book  of  Decorative  Furniture."    Vol.  II.  By 
Edwin  Foley.    London:  Jack.    1911.  25s.net. 

THE  second  volume  of  this  handsome  picture-book 
begins  with  Chippendale  and  ends  with  Sheraton. 
It  is  mainly  concerned  with  English  furniture,  but 
some  of  its  most  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  great  French  masters.  There  arc  illustrations  of 
an  Hungarian  peasant's  cottage,  and  of  Lord  Curzon's 
Asiatic  collection,  sandwiched  between  a  Wedgwood- 
Flaxman  mantelpiece  and  a  Regence  panelled  bedroom. 
But  these  arc  only  by-products.  A  history  of  the  golden 
age  of  furniture  is  a  history  of  the  craft  in  two  countries, 
England  and  France  ;  and  it  must  be  something  more 
than  a  history  of  the  craft.  Taste  in  furniture  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  inventions  and  discoveries,  with 
royal  marriages,  battles,  revolutions,  and  policies  of 
State  that  its  history,  treated  philosophically,  is  an 
epitome  of  all  history.  A  royal  marriage  introduced 
Portuguese  fashions  into  the  England  of  Charles  II.; 
another  royal  marriage  made  builders  and  upholsterers 
and  carpenters  look  to  Holland  for  their  models.  The 
discovery  of  the  virgin  forests  of  mahogany  in  Cuba, 
and  afterwards  in  Honduras,  gave  Chippendale  a  wood 
that  was  alone  capable  of  responding  to  his  particular 
genius.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  fills  a  black  page  of 
our  political  and  financial  history  ;  yet  without  it  and 
the  fortunes  that  it  suddenly  created  there  would  have 
been  no  Houghton  nor  certain  of  those  other  great 
"  houses  of  slate  "  of  vvh'ch  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote 
SO criticajly,  II  Sir  William  Chambers  had  not  travelled 
in  the  East,  England  would  have  escaped  the  bizarre 
style  that  tried  to  make  Chippendale  (  hairs  look  as  if 
thev  came  out  of  Chinese  temples.  These  examples 
might  easily  In-  multiplied,  for  every  successive  change 
in  taste  is  a  reflexion  of  a  significant  event  or  a  great 
movement.       If  you   want   to  write   history,  your  re- 

'  .11  Ik  s  must  not  end  in  the  library  of  the  British 

Museum  or  the  Reports  ol  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission:  v  our  own  drawing-room  mav  be  as  rich 

a  field  as  either.  From  the  history  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury furniture  ii  is  possible  to  draw  a  significant  <  on> 

parison.  England  copied  from  Fran  r,  and  l-rame 
from  England.  Ycl  between  tin-  two  there  is  a  differ- 
ence almost  of  kind.  Ask  anywhe  what  ho  knows 
of  English  fumiture.     He  will  repeal  t<>  von  the  names 

of  the  three  greal  craftsmen.  Chippendale,  Hepplewhitc 
and  Sheraton.     Ash  him  what  he  knows  ol  French 

furniture.     He  will  speak  of  RegenCC,  or  Louis  W'l., 

or  Empire.    And  this  is  strange.     For  technique,  for 

training,  fcr  fineness  of  touch,  the  Krench  masters,  the 
(beniftes,  the  marquctcur*.  the  ciseleurs  far  surpass 
the  Englishmen.     (  rcssenl  or  Ocben  or  Kicservi  oUgh< 
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by  all  standards  of  art  to  be  household  names.  They 
.are  not  lor  this  reason,  that  in  France  the  designers 
and  craftsmen  were  court  officials.  Under  Louis  XV., 
Louis  XVI.,  and  even  Napoleon,  furniture-making  was 
almost  a  department  of  State.  In  the  Louvre — unless 
someone  has  stolen  it— there  is  that  wonderful  Bureau 
du  Roi  Louis  XV.  It  took  nine  years  and  72,775  livres 
to  make  it — Dasson  was  given  ^£."3000  for  copying  it. 
In  its  rosewood  and  amaranth,  its  bronze  and  its 
plaques,  its  wreaths  and  its  vases,  there  is  the  whole 
history  of  the  ancicn  regime,  of  France  exploited  bv 
Paris,  and  Paris  distilled  into  Versailles.  It  is  incredible 
that  such  a  piece  could  have  been  made  in  England. 
For  Chippendale,  Hepplcwhite  and  Sheraton  there  was 
no  state  patronage  nor  the  accompaniment  of  state 
patronage,  state  control.  The  first  three  Georges  were 
not  likely  to  help  struggling  artists,  and  if  they  had 
been  asked  to  choose  between  the  Louvre  and  Herren- 
hausen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  chosen 
Herrenhausen.  George  II.  or  George  III.  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  spending  several  thousand  pounds  on 
a  writing  table.  The  English  craftsmen  were  left 
to  themselves ;  and  hard  work  they  found  it  to 
make  a  living  at  all.  It  is  notorious  that  Sheraton,  the 
Baptist  preacher,  died  in  extreme  poverty.  The  price 
that  the  Frenchmen  were  paid  for  a  single  piece  of 
furniture  was  more  than  any  of  the  Englishmen  made 
in  five  years.  By  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  the  English- 
men have  come  to  their  own.  Whilst  the  officials 
of  Versailles  lived  in  comfort  and  died  in  riches,  the 
carpenters  of  Long  Acre,  after  struggling  in  obscurity, 
are  remembered  by  their  own  names  and  not  by  the 
names  of  their  kings.  Further,  they  are  remembered, 
not  as  shadowy  historical  figures  about  whom  little  is 
known  save  that  they  played  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  furniture,  but  as  craftsmen  whose  work 
is  still  used,  and  everywhere  copied  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  chairs  and  tables  have  never  been  made 
of  more  comfortable  or  useful  shape.  French  furniture 
is  for  the  grand  salon  or  the  levee.  It  needs 
a  chateau  in  Tourainc  or  an  hotel  in  the  Faubourg 
S.  Germain  to  set  it  off.  Vou  can  live  with  Hepple- 
white  or  Sheraton  in  a  one-room  attic — much  of  their 
work  was  meant  for  the  man  who  slept  and  ate  and 
worked  in  a  single  room.  And  what  better  furniture 
could  he  have  than  those  washing-stands  that  shut  up 
into  a  table  and  open  into  a  writing-desk? 

Perhaps  it  is  this  reason,  its  suitability  and  conveni- 
ence, that  has  kept  so  much  eighteenth-century 
English  furniture  in  daily  use.  To  judge  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  it  has  kept  it  also  out  of  museums. 
Long  may  it  continue  to  do  so  !  The  air  of  the  show- 
room, whether  it  be  Christie's  or  South  Kensington, 
takes  the  life  out  of  the  work  of  men's  hands.  To  see 
English  furniture  as  it  was  and  is  meant  to  be,  you 
must  go  to  an  English  country  house,  not  too  big  to 
have  become  continentalised,  but  one  of  those  many 
gentleman's  houses,  standing  well  placed  but  unostenta- 
tious in  the  midst  of  a  fair-sized  park.  Go  especiallv 
into  the  dining-room.  In  it  you  will  find  a  dignified 
simplicity,  the  walls  painted  with  a  light  wash,  the 
ceiling  and  mantelpiece  of  classical  design,  the 
mahogany  table,  the  sideboard,  the  urns,  the  wine 
cooler,  masterpieces  of  Robert  Adam,  everv  detail  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  and  with  the  portraits  on  the 
wall  and  the  view  from  the  window.  These  things  went 
to  make  the  domestic  life  that  for  a  century  and  a  half 
was  the  heart  of  England.  With  a  heart  so  true  is  it 
wonderful  that  England  did  great  things? 


THE   IN" EXPERIENCED  WILDFOWLER. 

"The  Complete  Wildfowler.  Ashore  and  Afloat.''  By 
Stanley  Duncan  and  Guy  Thorue.  London :  Grant 
Richards.    1911.    15S.  net. 

J7  EH  among  regular  shooting  men  have  much  experi- 
ence  of  wildfowling  even  with  an  ordinary  gun,  and 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  stancheon-gun  work.    Hence 'this  book 


will  not  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  shooters.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  professes  to  deal  with  all  wild-fowling 
subjects  exhaustively.  Two  questions  at  once  arise — 
first,  is  this  book  wanted;  and  secondly,  are  its  joint 
authors  competent  to  write  a  book  which  they  modestly 
intended  to  be  the  "  standard  work  "  on  the  subject? 
In  our  view  the  book  is  not  wanted,  and  every  expert 
will  agree  that  whatever  its  good  points  may  be,  it  is 
a  very  long  way  from  reaching  the  goal  of  its  authors' 
aspirations  . 

The  plain  fact  is  that  everything  that  has  to  be  said 
about  modern  wildfowling  has  been  said  by  Sir  Ralph 
Payne  Gallwcy,  who  has,  on  the  whole,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  done  so  both  clearly 
and  well.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Sir  Ralph,  in 
addition  to  his  own  experiences,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work  with  some  of  the  most  famous  wild- 
fowlers  of  the  day,  such  as  Captain  G.  J.  Gould,  with 
practical  knowledge  of  fowling  not  only  in  British  and 
Irish  waters  but  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
His  writings,  therefore,  stand  as  an  epitome  of  the 
experiences  of  all  the  most  successful  fowlers  of  our 
times,  by  which  the  feats  of  Colonel  Hawker  are  com- 
pletely overshadowed.  Since  Sir  Ralph's  book  appeared, 
various  self-constituted  authorities  have  brought  out 
others  professing  to  deal  with  wildfowling,  but  all  such 
have  been  viewed  by  fowler  as  of  no  account  since 
they  contained  nothing  that  had  not  been  said  already, 
and  far  better.  One  of  the  writers  of  this  book 
announces  that  he  found  his  task  to  be  "  a  strange  relief 
from  the  continuous  production  of  fiction  ".  Such  an 
announcement  is  open  to  unkind  interpretation. 

We  must  take  exception  to  the  authors'  persistency  in 
pulling  the  wares  of  various  tradesmen.  Such  advertise- 
ments should  certainly  not  appear  in  the  body  of  any 
"  standard  "  work,  and  can  only  give  rise  to  pained 
amusement  among  those  readers  who  may  chance  to  be 
better  informed  than  the  writers.  For  example,  they 
quote  one  gunmakcr  w  hom  they  assert  to  be  "  the 
supreme  expert  upon  guns  in  the  whole  world  ",  and 
proceed  to  name  an  optician  who,  they  declare,  makes 
"  the  best  possible  glass  for  wildfowling  purposes  ". 
They  also  give  a  list  of  several  gunmakers  of  their 
acquaintance  who  they  are  convinced  are  "  above 
suspicion  "  and  who  "  alone  should  be  consulted  ". 
Then  follows  some  advice  on  the  delectable  subject  of 
"  buying  guns  from  pawnbrokers  ",  a  feat  we  have 
never  attempted  and  therefore  will  not  venture  to  criti- 
cise. In  the  section  dealing  with  punt-gunning  there  is 
not  very  much  to  find  fault  with  beyond  that,  where  tech- 
nicalities are  concerned,  there  is  at  times  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  w  ide  experience.  Thus  the  setting-pole  is  de- 
scribed as  "  round  ",  whereas  experts  agree  that  the 
best  form  is  a  flat  one.  Nor  should  the  pole  be  worked 
through  a  spur,  as  shown  on  page  246,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  punter  has  far  better  control  of  his  punt 
without  a  spur  and  moreover  can  keep  his  hand  lower, 
and  thus  be  less  likely  to  alarm  the  fowl.  So  also  the 
"  setting  paddle  ",  although  stated  to  be  "  never  of 
much  service  except  under  favourable  conditions  ",  is, 
when  properly  worked  by  a  skilful  man,  the  best  way 
of  all  of  going  up  to  fowl,  since  it  can  be  used  in 
shallow  and  in  deep  water.  Surely  the  chapter 
on  rudders  is  superfluous.  Rudders  have  been  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  most  experienced  fowlers  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  They  are  nothing'  but  an  encum- 
brance, and  if  a  man  asserts  that  he  cannot  keep  his  punt 
on  her  course  w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  rudder,  well  !  by  his 
own  admission  he  is  not  much  use  as  a  punter  ".  The 
same  authority  is  equally  severe  on  anchors  and  grapnels 
of  the  type  here  recommended.  "  A  grapnel  in  the 
bottom  of  a  punt  with  one  or  two  prongs  always  sticking 
up  is  an  abomination."  With  this  we  heartily  agree. 
The  drawings  to  scale  of  punts  and  their  accessories 
are  by  no  means  clear  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  given  by  Sir  Ralph  Gallwcy.  There  is  a  quite 
impossible  sketch  of  a  "  lugsail  "  in  a  punt  on  page  158, 
obviously  draw  n  by  a  "  landlubber  ",  possibly  the  same 
who  drew  the  "  yawl  "  and  "  cutter  "  later  on. 
Some  of  the  photographs  of   punts  are  misleading. 
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Thus  on  page  248  a  single-handed  punt  is  show  n  with 
ts  bow  well  out  of  the  water.  This  is  about  as  bad  a 
ault  as  a  punt  can  well  have,  for  with  any  ripple  the 
Wavelets  "  slap  "  under  the  bottom  and  soon  attract 
he  attention  of  the  wildfowl. 

Over  fifty  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
he  "  Birds  met  with  by  the  Wildfowler  ".  Some  of  the 
Illustrations  given  are  good ;  others  bad.  But  the 
ist  shows  a  sad  lack  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
>rnithology,  and  includes  rare  stragglers  to  our  shores 
uch  as  the  American  bittern,  spoonbill  and  killdeer 
?lover.  Divers  are  omitted  because,  in  the  opinion  of- 
he  authors,  "  they  are  not  sporting  birds  ".  Since 
nergansers  and  dabchicks  are  included  in  the  list  we 
>resume  that  they  are  "  sporting  birds  ". 

To  sum  up,  the  book  labours  throughout  from  the 
ittempt  of  the  authors  to  pose  as  masters  of  all  trades, 
-lence  it  is  unduly  discursive  and  suffers  from  excessive 
>adding.  Such  technical  matters  as  dog-breaking,  boat- 
ailing  or  meteorology,  to  name  only  some  of  manv, 
annot  be  dealt  with  adequately  in  a  few  paragraphs  or 
>ages,  and  all  alike  require  special  knowledge.  There 
s  good  stuff  in  the  book,  but  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  con- 
lensation  and  excision.  We  fear  that  iike  a  faultily 
lesigned  and  overloaded  gunning  punt,  it  will  be 
tranded  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  unsuitable- 
natter  heaped  into  it. 


NOVELS. 


Mr.  Wycherley's  Wards."     By  L.  Allen  Harker. 
London :  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

Mrs.  Harker  has  in  her  latest  book  enlarged  the 
lebt  which  those  acquainted  with  her  work,  which  is 
lot  by  any  means  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  are 
onscious  of  owing  her.  Her  gift  is  a  rare  one,  since 
t  enables  her  to  interest  us  in  the  slenderest  trifles  by 
vhich  life  is  continued.  She  can  distil  an  import  from 
xiviality  where  others  produce  what  is  trivial  from 
mportance ;  and  can  make  of  domesticity  a  universal 
heme.  In  the  present  volume  nothing  happens  but 
he  removal  of  a  small  household  and  the  education  of 
1  cook-housekeeper's  daughter,  but  there  can  be  no 
ense  of  a  scarcity  of  material,  nor  any  misgivings 
s  to  its  quality.  Her  humour,  delicacy,  sympathy  and 
ienctrat:on  make  the  subject-matter  of  secondary 
loment.  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  on  which 
he  could  contrive  to  be  dull.  One  might,  perhaps, 
est  describe  her  genre  for  those  who  do  not  know  it 
s  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas — a  feminine 
ounterpart.  In  interests  nearly  identical,  in  method 
.onderfully  alike,  but  superior  in  its  delicacy,  and  avoid- 
ig  by  its  fine  vitality  a  certain  numbness  in  execution 
(C'onlinurd  on  page  216.) 
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by  which  the  other  sometimes  is  beset.  There  are 
four  children  in  the  book,  and  the  aroma  of  childhood 
is  for  the  author  the  most  subtile  and  •exquisite  of 
inspirations.  Adult  portraiture  is  an  easy  business 
beside  the  unfaltering  lightness  and  restraint  demanded 
in  the  faithful  and  acceptable  rendering  of  a  child. 

The  whole  likeness  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest 
Haw  in  its  fineness,  the  least  misplacing  or  over- 
emphasis of  accent.  The  little  more  and  how  much 
too  much  it  is.  Hut  Mrs.  Marker  has  a  touch  as  certain, 
as  it  is  exquisite,  ;md  that  appreciation  which  draws 
the  most  charming  of  her  pictures  from  the  rest  fullest 
elements  in  life. 

"Dan  Russel  the  Fox:  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Miss 
Rowan."  By  E.  (E.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross. 
London :  Methuen.  6s. 

Humour  is  almost  as  perilous  to  an  Irish  novelist  as 
to  an  English  Member  of  Parliament  :  the  applause  that 
it  brings  is  mingled  with  doubt  as  to  the  jester's  good 
faith.  Hence  it  has  hardly  been  recognised  that  the 
ladies  whose  collaboration  has  enlivened  our  prosaic 
times  arc  gifted  with  an  unusual  power  of  character 
drawing,  and  are  remarkably  observant  of  many  things 
besides  the  absurdities  of  which  they  make  such  good 
use.  But  "  The  Real  Charlotte  "  was  the  most  mor- 
dant and  penetrating  description  of  Irish  middle-class  life 
ever  put  upon  paper.  In  "  Dan  Russel  " — a  personage 
who  has  not  very  much  to  do  with  the  story — our 
authors  return  to  the  vein  which  they  worked  in  "  The 
Silver  Fox  ",  and  show  us  w  hat  might  be  called  "  les 
dessous  de  la  chasse  ",  the  human  emotions  at  work 
among  people  whose  whole  time  appears  to  be  devoted 
to  hunting.  It  is  a  humble  and  unfashionable  pack  in 
a  remote  district  which  captivates  Miss  Katharine 
Rowan,  a  heiress  a  little  dissatisfied  with  life  in  the 
favourite  resorts  of  Society.  A  chance  acquaintance 
with  an  Irish  widow,  who  talks  much  of  hunting  but 
sticks  pretty  closely  to  the  roads,  brings  her,  under  the 
w  ing  of  a  married  cousin,  to  the  West  of  Ireland.  Here 
she  not  only  learns  to  ride,  but  is  so  enthralled  by  the 
passion  for  hunting  that  she  finds  an  epitome  of  all 
manly  virtues  in  the  amateur  Whip — John  Michael  Fitz- 
Symons,  "  a  younger  brother  of  the  old-fashioned  tribal 
type,  who  existed  happily,  and  pennilessly,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  his  elder  brother  ".  John  Michael  is  out. 
of  the  best  of  the  studies  that  we  owe  to  these  artists  : 
an  uneducated  youth  of  the  squireen  type,  whose  whole 
heart  is  in  his  stable  and  his  kennels,  and  who  does 
not  want  to  be  bothered  by  women.  This  single-minded, 
unintellectual,  honest  sportsman  offers  a  strong  contrast 
to  his  swaggering,  vulgar,  tricky  half-brother,  a  retired 
village  attorney  posing  as  a  country  gentleman.  There 
are  one  or  two  line  runs  in  the  book,  excellently  de- 
scribed, and  the  authors  have  lost  none  of  their  genius 
for -quaint  dialogue  and  unexpected  vocabulary. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Pilgrims'  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury."  By  Julia 
Cartwright.  Illustrated  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  London  : 
Murray.    1911.    15s.  net. 

Mrs.  Ady's  book  is  nearly  twenty  years  old,  but  has 
profit  I'd  little  in  ih  .s  ■  year*  except  by  Mr.  Hallam  Murray's 
long  series  of  pleasant  pedestrian  illustrations  in  colour  and 
iine,  now  for  the  firct  time  printed.  Since  the  book  was 
published  in  13S2.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  travelled  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  from  Win.  luster  to  Canterbury  and  written 
about  it  in  his  illuminating  and  suggestive  "Old  Road". 
It  was  hardly  within  Mrs.  Ady's  province  to  make  much  use 
of  Mr.  BeUee's  theories  and  discoveries.  For  though  she 
has  to  some  extent  corrected  and  added  to  the  book,  her 
object  hac.  still  been  "  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  the 
actual  road  as  to  describe  the  antiquities  and  objects  of 
interest  which  arrest  the  traveller's  notice  on  his  journey". 
One  road  to  her  is  much  like  another.  She  apparently 
accepts  without  question  Mr.  Belloc's  assumption  that  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  ran  on  the  south  bank  ol  the  downs  for  the 
sake  of  the  'iin.  But  a  similar  road,  the  Icknield  Way, 
consistently  follows  R  northern  slope  throughout  its  length. 
!a  both  cases  the  roads  take  the  side  on  which  the  hills  ;>nVr 


tile  most  continuous  slope  and  the  longest  guiding  wall" 
ahead,  Mrs.  Ady  repeats  as  a  possibility  the  absurd  sup- 
position of  antiquaries  that  Cornish  tin  was  carried  from. 
Cornwall  to  the  Kentish  coast  by  land,  instead  of  being, 
shipped  at  St.  Michael's  Bay.  She  has  no  opinion  to  offer 
on  the  crossing  of  the  Medway,  which  Mr.  Belloc  treated] 
with  his  usual  grasp  of  the  c'lith  and  conditions  of  travel. 
Mrs.  Ady  always  hits  the  happy  and  expected  mean  in  her 
two  hun. In  m  pages  about  some  of  the  famous  birthplaces, 
graves,  haul  '  scenes,  churches,  mansions,  ruins,  towns,  and 
solitudes  between  Winchester  and  Canterbury.  She  is. 
always  faithfully  attended  by  Mr.  Murray. 

"The  British  West  Indies."    By  Algernon  E.  Aspinall.  London 
Pitman.    1912.    7«.  6d.  net. 

M  r.  Aspinall  as  Secretary  to  the  Wist  India  Committee 
necessarily  enjoys  ?.  favoured  position  for  dealing  with  the 
history,  resources,  and  progress  of  British  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  This  book  is  souk  thing  more  than  an  official 
compilation,  closely  packed  though  it  is  with  facts  and 
statistics.  Mr.  Aspinall  is  moved  by  the  romance  which  is 
inseparable  from  West  Indian  history  ;  but  what  moves  hid 
even  more  is  that,  thanks  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  the  Brussels  Convention,  the  West  Indies 
are  once  more  prospering.  His  account  of  the  islands,  of 
their  scenery,  their  towns  and  their  Government  is  inter,  m- 
ing  ;  but  of  the  twenty-five  chapters  in  the  book,  there  are 
six  of  real  importance.  Three  deal  with  industries  like 
sugar,  rubber,  timber,  and  cotton  ;  one  with  the  openings 
for  settlers  and  investors,  and  two  with  the  future  of  the 
West  Indies  as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  relations  with  Canada.  It  is  among  the  anomalies  of  an 
empire  such  as  the  British  that  in  its  councils,  even  in  its 
I  eriodic  conferences,  the  West  Indie  have  no  voice.  They  have 
an  aggregate  population  of  over  two  millions,  and  they  are 
less  capable  of  making  themselves  heard  than  Newfoundland 
with  its  quarter  of  a  million  people.  But  in  that  the  West 
Indies  are  no  worse  off  than  India  with  its.  three  hundred 
millions. 

"The  Story  of  Garrard's:   1721-1911."     London:  Stanley  Paul. 

1912.    5s.  net. 

In  any  case  the  records  of   a   firm  of   "  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers  to  six  sovereigns  during  three  centuries"  must] 
throw  many  sidelights  on  social  history.      This  "  Story  of 
Garrard's "  is,  however,  something  more  than  an  account 
of  the  transactions  and  development  of  a  well-known  business 
founded  on  the  morrow  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.    It  is  an 
entertaining,  intimate,  and  well-written  history  of  the  Hay- 
market  from  the  time  that  the  thoroughfare  really  was  3 
hay  market.  On  the  social,  artistic,  and  commercial  sides  the- 
Haymarket  h?.s  equal  claim-,  to  distinction  ;   kings  and 
quo.  ns,  princes,  peers,  and  plutocrats  have  been  the  patrons 
of  Garrard's  as  of  the  opera-houses  and  the  theatres  in* 
tha  Haymarket.    The  eighteenth  century  was  a  great  time  in 
Haymarket  annals:  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  the  victory  of 
Bit  nil' im.  -nd  other  ureat  events  abroad  in  1704,  the  year  id 
which  the  Queen's  Theatre  was  built,  seem  to  have  reflected] 
themselves  on  the  fortunes  of  the  business  and  the  diversions, 
of  the  street.    This  book  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent 
and  out-of-the-way  pictures  which  really  serve  the  purpose- 1 
of  illustrating  the  text. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  218; 


THE 

SPELL 
HELLAS. 

A   Select   Conducted    Tour   leaves    London  on 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  2nd,  1912,  vi&  Dover  and 
Calais,  occupying  25  days,  for 

GREECE, 

Visiting  Paris,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Pirxus,  Athens, 
Eleusis,  Marathon,  Itea,  Delphi,  Tatras,  Olympia, 
Old  Corinth,  AcroCorinth,  N'auplia, 

RUINS  OF  MYCEN.-E,  ARGOS,  and  TIRVNS,  &c. 

Inclusive  Fare  -    -    60  Qns,  -  First  Class  Throughout. 

*«*  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  No.  4/12,  post-free. 

THOS.    COOK   and  SON, 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON. 
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A  NEW  AND  INTERESTING 
BOOK    ON   OLD  LONDON. 

"THE  HISTORY  of 
GARRARD'S," 

Crown    Jewellers,    1721  =  1911. 


A  narrative  of  the  artistic  achievements  of  the 
House  of  Garrard  during  many  generations,  with 
an  interesting  account  of  the  two  great  thorough- 
fares which  are  associated  with  it :  viz.  the 
Haymarket  and  Albemarle  Street,  the  history 
of  which  has  never  before  been  fully  written. 


"THE  HISTORY  of 
GARRARD'S  " 

is  a  superb  volume,  with  nearly  40  Full-page  Illustrations,  and 
4  Photogravures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  the  Publishers, 
STANLEY  PAUL  &  CO.,  31  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


Queen's  Hall, 


Langham    Place,  W. 

(Sole  Lessees — Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

FIVE  LECTURES  by 

Mrs.  ANNIE  BESANT 

(President  of  the  Theosophical  Society). 
SUBJECT: 

The   Path   to  Initiation 

and  the  Perfecting  of  Man. 

OS  SUNDAY  MORNINGS:  11.30a.m. 
March   3.    The  Man  of  the  World  :  his  first  steps. 
,,      10.    Seeking  the  Master. 
„     17.    Finding  the  Master. 
,,      24.    The  Christ-Life. 

„     31.    The  Christ  Triumphant,  and  the  Work  of  the  Hierarchy. 

Seats— Numbered  and  kumni  35.,  2s. 

Admission  -is.  and  6d.,  and  Free. 

All  applications  for  Tickets  must  be  accompanied  by  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

Apply  to  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Socety,  161  New  Bond  Street,  W.  ; 
The  Theosophical  Society,  19  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.  ; 
or  The  (Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

HIBBERT   LECTURES  ON 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The  second  course  of  the  new  series  of  Hibbert  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  D.D.,  on 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The  Lectnra  will  he  delivered  in  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON,  South  Kensington,  on  TuevLty-,,  February  27,  March  5 
and  12,  April  30,  and  May  7  and  14,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

A'lmission  free  without  ticket.  Syllabus  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  post  card  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  University  Hall,  Oordon 
Square,  W.C. 

FRANCIS  II.  JONKS, 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 

C  H  E  L  T  E  N  HAM    C  O  L  L  EC,  E 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Kxarnination  June  <lh.  ;th  and  «th.  At  lea»t  Eight  Entrance)  Scholarships, 
value  Z«n  to  £70,  and  wmr  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  ihr  Colkge,  whrlher  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  im  hiding 
JamOS  Of  HcPBford  S<  lir.larsl.ip,  v»l, !<•/;,-.  per  annum,  with  pnfamoi  t'-r  t.-.y» 
born,  educated  <.r  raiding  in  Herefordshire.  AI«o,  open  lo  all,  threr  Army 
Scholarships,  tw.,  Old  Chcltonlnn  IttlriatlMffc,  r,„e  Francis  Wyllle^'  hnallalily 
Some  Nomlnntlor  t  tot  Sf  ns  of  the  f  lerey,  vslnr  [,  , .,  (lfr  annum,  art  open 
for  ne»t  torn.    Apply  to  tl.r  I'lika*,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


T 


HE  Northern   Newspaper   Syndicate,   Kendal,    wain.  Sen  s, 
Articles  or  Photographs  of  any  phase  of  Sport. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 

and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  *ee  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 


J 


COUGHS,  COLDS 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Battle. 
0/  all  Chemists^  2,'o,  4'6. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,  us*  loss  quantity,  It   being   much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close,  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C  , 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimate*,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Hooks,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

arc  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Kstau-s  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premi  ss 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  thfl 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sides.  Management  of  liu.t 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

NOTICE. 

The  Ternq  0/ Sub,<  riptiou  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  V  REVIEW  art  :— 
Unittd  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £    s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I 

Hal)  Year    o  14  I 

Quarter  Year  ...    o    7     I    o 

Cheques  ami  Money  On/en  tUttld  it  ironed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manner,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Office,,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
0 '■m/en,  I  ondon,  IV. 1  '■ 

In  the  eient  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  <4p 
SA  Til R DA  Y  REVIEW,  the  I'ublnher  would  be  tfad  to  be  in' 
immediately. 
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SWEET  &  MAXWELL,  Ltd., 

3  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

LAW  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOKSELLERS. 

In  35  large  Volumes.  Price  £2  23.  net  each, 
or  £1  15s.  net  each  to  Subscribers  for  the  Set. 

The  Commercial  Laws 
of  the  World 

IN   THEIR   ORIGINAL  LANGUAGES 

Accompanied  by  an  English  Translation. 

Consulting  Editor -The  Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  SCRUTTON. 
Central  Editor— W .  BOWSTEAD,  Barrister-at-L.au  . 


The  Volumes  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Commercial  Law, 
including  inter  alia: — 


CONTRACTS. 

AGENCY. 

COMPANIES. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

CHEQUES. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


SALE  OF  GOODS. 
BANKING. 

STOCK  EXCHANGES. 
GUARANTEES. 
MARITIME  LAW. 
MARINE  INSURANCE. 
CARRIAGE  BY  LAND. 
BANKRUPTCY  AND  IN- 
SOLVENCY. 


VOLS.  1  and  2  are  NOW  READY, 

containing — 

The     Commercial     Bills    of  Exchange, 
Bankruptcy,  and  Maritime    Law   of  the 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  and  URUGUAY,  and 
COLOMBIA. 


The  following  volumes  will  be  published  during  the 
next  few  months  : — 

7  &  8.  UNITED    STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

15-18.  BRITISH    DOMINIONS  OVERSEAS. 

21.  FRANCE. 

32.  SPAIN.  

A  Full  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers. 


Just  Published.    1,142  pages.    Royal  8vo.    Price  £2  net. 
Buckram  Binding,  2s.  6d.  net  extra. 

MACQILLIVRAY  ON 
INSURANCE  LAW 

Relating  to  all  risks  other  than  Marine,  and  including  Life, 
Fire,  Accident,  Guarantee,  Burglary,  Third  Party  Risks,  and 
Employers'  Liability. 
By  E.  J.  MACQILLIVRAY,  Barrister=at-Law 
This  book  deals  exhaustively  with  every  branch  of  the  Law  of 
Insurance  except  Marine  Insurance.    Among  the  matters  dealt 
with  are  the  following  : — 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST  AND 
ILLEGALITY. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  CON- 
TRACT. 

DURATION  OF  THE  RISK. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

NON-DISCLOSURE. 

WARRANTIES. 

FIRK  INSURANCE  CLAIMS. 

REINSTATEMENT. 

DOUBLE  INSURANCE. 

CONTRIBUTION. 

SUBROGATION. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CLAIMS. 


PAYMENT  INTO  COURT. 

ASSIGNMENT. 

MORTGAGES. 

SETTLED  POLICIES. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PRO- 
PERTY ACTS. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

CLAIMS  FOR  PAYMENT  OR 
REPAYMENT  OF  PRE- 
MIUM. 

STAMP  DUTIES. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  CON- 
DITIONS IN  POLICIES. 

CONDITIONS  IN  POLICIES. 


Now  ready.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  JUSTICE'S  HANDBOOK  on  the 

LAW  OF  EVIDENCE 

By  W.  C.  MAUDE,  Barrister-at- Law. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  long  and  complicated  subject  short 
and  simple.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  state  shortly  the  law  on 
the  points  dealt  with,  and  to  give  in  each  case,  by  way  of  illustration, 
an  account  of  the  principal  decisions  of  the  courts,  adding  extracts 
from  the  judgments  of  the  judges  so  as  to  make  the  ratioucs  decidetidi 
clear. 


SWEET  &  MAXWELL,  Ltd.,  3  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOOEAPHT. 

The  Lifi'  <it'  Admiral  Lord  Anson  :  THo  Father  of  the  British, 
Navy  1697-1762  (Walter  Vernon  Anson).    Murray.    7s.  6d.. 

net. 

A  Cosmopolitan  Actor  :  David  Garrick  and  his  French.  Friend* 

(Frank  A.  Hedgcock).    Stanley  Paul.    10s.  6d.  net. 
John  Stuart  (Robert  Vansittart).    Murray.  6a. 
The  Girlhood  of  Clara  Schumann  (Florence  May).  Arnold. 

12*.  6ti.  net. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Rickman  (Orle  Williams).  Constable. 

10*.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Everybody's  Boy  (Lindsay  Bashford).    Constable.  6s. 

A  Transplanted  American  (Elise  Lathrop) ;  Anna  Strelitz  (Loifr 

Lathen).    Long.    6s.  net  each. 
Views  and  Vagabonds  (R.  Macaulay).    Murray.  6«. 
The    Adjustment    (Marguerite    Bryant);    Esther    (Agnes  E. 

Jacomb).    Heinemann.    6s.  net  each. 
Heritage  (Valencia  Hawtrey).    Constable.  6s. 
The  Unbeliever  (A  Non-Catholic).    W;ushbourne.    3.".  6d. 
The  Woman-Hunter  (Arabella  Kenealy) ;  Their  Wedded  Wife 

(Alice  M.  Diehl).    Stanley  Paul.    6.«.  net  each. 
His  First  Offence  (J.  Storer  Clouston) ;  The  Room  in  the  Tower, 

and  other  Stories  (E.  F.  Benson).  Mills  and  Boon.  6s.  each. 
The  Door  Ajar  and  other  Stories  (Virginia.  Milward).  Rider.  Is. 
The  Gifted  Name  (Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds).    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

6s. 

Wayward  Feet  (A.  R.  Goring-Thomas).    Lane.  6.-. 

The  House  of  Windows  (Tsabel  Ecclestone  Maekay)  ;  The  Body 
of  his  Desire  (Mrs.  Campbell  Praed)  ;  The  Heart  of  Life 
(Pierre  De  Coulevain).    Cassell.    6s.  net  each. 

The  Endless  Journey  (Netta  Syrett).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6*. 

In  the  World  of  Bewilderment  (John  Travers)  ;  Twinkle  (Arthur 
H.  Holmes),  6s.  each.  Duckworth. 

La  Louve  (Maxime  Vermont).    Paris:  Lemerre.    3/.  50c. 

History  and  Archeology. 
The  Development  of  the  European  Nations,  1870-1900  (J.  Holland 

Rose).    Constable.    7.'.  del.  net. 
The  Early  Norman  Castles  of  the  British  Isles  (Ellen  S.  Armi- 

tage),  15*.  net;  Tangier  :  England's  Lost  Atlantic  Outpost, 

1661-1684  (E.  M.  G.  Routh).    12-?.  net.  Murray. 
Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City  (Princess  Dei  Ling).  Fisher 

Unwin.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Copyright  Law  and  the  Copyright  Act,  1911  (Henry  Hurrell). 

Waterlow.  3".  6d.  net. 
The  Magistrate's  General  Practice  (Charles  Milner  Atkinson). 

Stevens  and  Sons.  20.*. 
The    National    Insurance   Act,    1911    (J.    A.  Lovat-Fraser). 

Waterlow.    5s.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
The  London  Diocese  Book,  1912  (Rev.  Prebendary  Glendinning 

Nash).    S.P.C.K.    Is.  6tl.  net. 
Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial   Bench.  1912. 

Dean.    It.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

Notes  from  a  Diary,  1851-1872  (Right  Hon.  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  E.  Grant  Duff) ;  The  Lion  Hunter  of  South  Africa 
(Ronalyn  Gordon  dimming).    Murray.    It.  net  each. 

Between  th?  Acts  (Henry  W.  Nevinson),  2".  6rl.  net:  The  Eng- 
lish Utilitarians  (Leslie  Stephen),  5*.  net.  Duckworth. 

Theology. 

Involution  (Lord  Ernest  Hamilton).    Mills  &  Boon.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Catholicism  and  the  Modern  Mind  (Malcolm  Quin).  Arnold. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Scented  Isles  and  Coral  Gardens  (C.  D.  Mackellar).  Murray. 

15*.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
John  o'  Dreams  and  other  Songs  (Lady  Alix  Egerton).  S. 

Catherine  Press.    It.  6ti.  net. 
Threa  Comedies  (Ludvig  Holberg).    Longmans,  Green.    3s.  6d. 
net.  ,  l^ipjjj^H 

Miscellaneous. 

Athletic  Training  for  Girls  (Edited  by  C.  E.  Thomas).  Sir 

Isaac  Pitman.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Co-operation  and  Nationality  (George  W.  Russell).      Dublin  : 

■  Maunsel.    Is.  net. 
Cor.-.plcte  Gardener,  The  (H.  H.  Thomas).    Castell.    10s.  6d. 

net.  J 
Franciscan  Essays  (Paul  Sabatiev).    Aberdsen  :  The  University! 

Press. 

Key  to  Perfect  Health,  The  (Arthur  Hallam).  S.  Clement's 
Press.    4s.  net. 

Modern  Business  Practice  (Frank  Walter  Raffety).    Vol.  I.  The 

Gresham  Publishing  Co.    7*.  6d.  net. 
Oscar  Wilde  :  A  Critical  Study  (Arthur  Ransome).  Seeker. 

ft.  6d.  net. 

Tudor  Diama.  The  I C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke).    Constable.  6s.net. 
White  Wallet.  The  (Filled  by  Pamela  Glenconner).  Fisher 
Unwin.    5*.  net.  .   .      1  *M 

Reviews  *np  Magazines  for  February. — The  Empire.  6/1.; 
The  American  Historical  Review,      s.  ;  Current  Literature, 

25c. ;  The  North  American  Review,  Is. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


MCMILLANS  NEW  BOOKS 

RUINS  OF  DESERT  CATHAY. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China.  By  M.  AUREL  STEIN.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Plates,  Panoramas,  and 
Maps  from  Original  Surveys.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
42s.  net. 

Daily  News. — "As  a  record  of  travel  alone  it  is  a 
remarkable  book,  revealing  the  pertinacity,  skill  and  resource 
of  a  seasoned  traveller.  .  .  .  His  great  journey  will 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  travel  and 
exploration. " 

The    True    Temper    of  Empire 
with  Corollary  Essays.    By  sir 

CHARLES   BRUCE,    G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  of  the  Windward  Islands,  &c.    Author  of 
"The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire."    8vo.  5s.  net. 
South  Africa.  — "  These  essays  are  full  of  information 
and  well  worth  reading." 

National  Insurance.  By  a.  s.  comyxs 

CARR,  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT,  Barristers-at- 
Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 
M.P.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

A  History  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution.     By  Rev.  J.    HOWARD  B. 

MASTERMAN.    Crown  Svo.  2S.  6d.  net. 


NEW  68.  NOVELS 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 


BEST  NEW  BOOKS. 


JAMES  HUTCHISON  STIRLING: 

His  Life  and  Work. 

By  AMELIA  HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  M.A.  With  a 
Preface  by  Lord  Haldaxe,  and  8  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Inland  postage  5d. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  is  constituted  by  the  letters — some  by  Stirling 
imself,  others  by  such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Emerson — which,  sometimes  entire  and 
ometimes  in  extracts,  are  worked  into  the  narrative  in  chronological  order.  There 
s  much  about  Stirling's  intercourse  with  Carlyle. 


SOETHE     AND     HIS  WOMEN 

-RIENDS. 

By  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD.  With  76  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Inland  postage  5d. 

It  has  been  the  author's  object  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  Goethe  and  the  women 
.e  knew,  rather  than  anyone's  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Hardly  any  great  man 
n  all  literary  history  has  been  abused  with  such  malignity  as  Goethe.  Like  every 
•ifted  man  who  governs  his  life  in  the  consciousness  of  his  worth,  he  had  the 
ppearance  of  being  selfishly  egoistic  ;  and  small  minds,  having  no  standard 
y  which  to  judge  his  egoism,  are  wont  to  call  it  by  worse  names  than  it  deserves, 
'et  the  truth  is,  as  the  author  shews,  that  Goethe  was  an  astonishingly  moral  man, 
.ldged  by  the  standards  of  bis  time. 


SOCIAL   LIFE   IN   THE  INSECT 

WORLD. 

By  J.  H.  FABRE.  With  23  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  5d. 

"  Anjone  who  is  interested  in  the  marvels  of  natural  history  should  make  a  note 
fthts  book  for  immediate  purchase.  It  is  the  renowned  French  scientist's  own 
ccount  of  his  work  amongst  insects,  his  observations  and  experiments." — Observer. 


rVIMBLEDON  COMMON:  Its  Qeo- 

ogy.  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History. 

By  WALTER  JOHNSON,  F.G.S.     With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5S.  net.      [Inland postage  4d. 
Id  this  volume,  which  embodies  the  results  of  observations  extending  over 

jwenty  years,  an  attempt  is  wade  to  interest  the  student  in  the  noblest  of  open 

paces  within  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London. 


HIGH  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING  IN 

>ERU  AND  BOLIVIA.  A  Search  for  the  Apex 
>f  America. 

By  ANNIE  S.  PECK.  With  125  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  6d. 

A  remarkable  story  of  perseverance,  courage,  and  final  triumphant  achievement 
this  story  of  four  trips  to  South  America  in  quest  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Ycstern  Hemisphere. 


rHE  WONDERS  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO DESERT. 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES.  With  a  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece, 4  Maps,  and  about  300  *>ther  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  10S.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  5d. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  a  strange  region  in  Southern  California,  a  place  of 

iscination  and  surprises  and  vague  mystery,  and  very  little  known  to  the  world. 

'he  book  fathers  together  the  loose  threads  of  twenty-five  years  of  observations 

nd  experiences,  and  describes  fully  the  rivers  and  mountains,  the  canyons  and 

priugs,  the  life  and  history  of  the  Colorado  Desert. 


rHE  UNVARYING  EAST:  Modern 

icenes  and  Ancient  Scriptures. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  HARDY,  M.A.     With  24  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  5d. 

I  The  best  commentary  on  the  Bible  is  the  Bible  itself,  and  the  next  best  a  long 
jjoarn  in  Eastern  countries  such  as  tbe  author  of  "  The  Unvarying  East  "  hat  had. 
Ir.  Hardy  has  kept  his  eyes  open  for  incidents  in  Eastern  life  which  exj.  lain  and 
lustrate  Scripture  allusions,  and  in  this  book  he  has  collected  the  results  of  his 
'jservation. 


2AUSERIES    DE   LA  MARQUISE. 

By  the  MARQUISE  DE  SAN  CAKLOS  DE  l'EDKOSO. 
With  20  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

[Inland postage  4d. 
These  "talk.,''  addressed  by  the  Msr<|uite  to  her  young  friends  at  the  old 
hatcau  de  Dieudonne,  ne.ir  Paris,  will  not  only  recall  to  "  Dicudonni-e*  "  many 
•-mories  of  their  youth,  but  may  also  prove  interesting  and  profitable  lo  (oris  who 
the  end  of  their  school  career  in  hngland  are  •pending  some  time  in  Fraare. 

KEN   OF   NO  LAND. 

By  MILDRED  McNEAL  SWEENEY.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
4$.  8d.net.  [Inland postage  3d. 

This  volume  of  poems,  by  an  author  new  to  England,  displays  considerable 
arioty  in  choice  of  subject,  and  an  even  greater  variety  In  tne  development  of  ea  h 

)OWBOY  SONGS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  A.  LOMAX.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s.  net. 

[  Inland  pottage  $f\. 
This  anthology,  r.oll.r.nd  from  all  ov.r  lb.  cowboy  lands  of  North  Amen,  a,  U 
-inarlcable  above  all  by  it   quality  of  hr.t  hsml  genuineness. 

EARTH   AND   HER  CHILDREN. 

I!y  HERBERT  If.  LIVENS.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
S.  net.  [Inland postage  4. 1. 

This  book  Consists  of  twenty  four  short  naliira-stories  Mending  science  and 
i.igination  and  lollowing  the  months  fr  >m  January  to  December  through  two 
inser.utive  years.  Kvery  chapter  con- liKle.  wild  an  original  p.'ni,  ,11  !  ll,-  »  ,l.|m- 
profusely  illustrated.  I'he  purpose  of  the  book  i.  to  awaken  i«  children  a  love  of 
_al'ir>_  

On  Sale  at  all  liook%elltr%. 

T.  FISHER  ONWIN,   i  Adclphi  Tcrrarr,  London. 


Hieronymus  Rides:   Episodes  in  the  Life 

of  a  Knight  and  Jester  at  the  Court  of  Maximilian, 
King  of  the  Romans.   By  ANNA  COLEMAN  LADD. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Scotsman.  — "  Something  of  the  fiery  elan,  the  rapid 
movement,  the  brilliant  colouring,  and  the  free  play  of  the 
elemental  passions  which   are   characteristic   of  Maurice 
Hewlett's  romances  is  to  be  found  in  this  remarkable  story, 
which  has  qualities  of  its  own  that  make  it  noteworthy, 
especially  as  a  work  coming  from  a  woman's  hand." 

The  Victories  of  Olivia  and  other 

Stories.  By  EVELYN  SHARP,  Author  of 
"  The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School,"  &c.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

"  SatlirfcaV  "  BrtfcfK  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 
of  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW," 
10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
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1912  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


DEBRETT'S 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 

and  Ihe 

JUDICIAL  BENCH. 


Illustrated  with  Armorial  Bearings, 


A  complete  Parliamentary  Guide  with  detailed  Bio- 
graphies, revised  by  the  M.P.'s  and  Judges  themselves, 
Christian  and  .Surnames  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
Candidates,  and  full  Polling  Statistics  of  the  last  two 
General  Elections,  checked  by  the  Returning  Officers. 
An  Abridged  Peerage  List  of  Privy  Council,  Explana- 
tions of  Technical  Parliamentary  Expressions  and 
Usage,  and  Biographies  of  Judges  of  High  and  County 
Courts,  Recorders,  Colonial  Judges,  &c. 


560  pp.,  Cloth  Gilt,  7s.  6d.  net;  Half  Calf,  10s.  6d.  net. 
London:  DEAN  &  SON,  LTD.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Cbe  Sorrows  of  Ireland, 

By  "  PAT."      Is.  net. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


WAR  MKDALS  AND  COINS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON   &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  31,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  Collection  of  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MEDALS  AND 
DECORATIONS,  &c,  the  Property  of  Mr.  ALDERMAN  GILLETT,  of  Hull  | 
other  small  Properties  of  War  Medals,  Coins,  and  Commemorative  Medals, 
including,  amongst  other  rare  items,  Officer's  Gold  Medal  for  the  capture  of 
Seringapat.nn,  1799  ;  Naval  General  Service  Medals,  with  single  bars,  for  "Gut  of 
Gibraltar,  lath  July,  1801,"  and  "Onyx,  vst  Jany.,  1809";  Military  General 
Service  Medals,  with  ten  bars  (one  an  officer's)  ;  Canada,  single  bar  for  "  Red 
River,  1870";  H.E.I. C.  Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Stc.  ;  Coin 
Cabinets. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  February  23,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  OIL 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  FRAMED  ENGRAVINGS,  including  many 
forming  part  of  the  Townshend  Heirlooms,  removed  from  Raynham  Hall,  Fakenham, 
and  sold  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  ;  also  Oil  Paintings, 
Water-colour  Drawings  and  Engravings,  from  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Coltart,  of 
Woodlcigh,  Hirkcnhead,  including  Paintings  and  Water-colour  Sketches  by 
De  Wint,  George  ISarrett,  W.  Mulready,  R.A.,  Erskine  Nicol,  A.R.  A.,  and  others ; 
also  Mezzotint  Engravings  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ;  and  other 
Properties,  including  Oil  Paintings  by  J.  Van  Goyen,  N.  Poussin,  C.  de  Heem, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  others  :  and  an  interesting  and  characteristic  Flower-Piece 
by  Fantin-Latour  ;  also  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Sir  J.  Millais,  R.  A.,  J.  Constable, 
R.A.,  D.  Cox,  and  others  ;  Drawings  by  and  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  L.  Cranach, 
P.  P.  Rubens,  Sir  A.  Vandyck,  and  other  Old  Matters  ;  and  Framed  Engravings 
by  well-known  Engravers,  after  F.  Bartolozzi,  G.  Morland,  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
A.  Kauffman,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN  S  PRICE  GURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 


HENRY     SOT  M  ERA  N     &.  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W, 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 


THE  HISTORY 

FREEMASONRY. 

By  ROBERT  F.  GOULD. 
In  Three  volumes,  practically  new,  21s.     "  Freemasonry," 
c/o  Saturday  Review,  io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


RAND      MINES,  LIMITED. 

ABRIDGED    TABULATED  SUMMARY. 


Rose  Deep, 
Limited. 


Gei.denhuis 
Deep, 
Limited. 


Ferreira 

Deep, 
Limited. 


Crown 
Mines, 
Limited. 


Durban 
Roodepoort 
Deep,  Ltd. 


NewModoer- 

fontein 
G.M.Co.,Ltd. 


Financial  Quarter  ending     31st  Dec.  1911        31st  Dec.  1911        31st  Dec.  1911        31st  Dec.  1911     j   31st  Dec.  1911       31st  Dec.  1911 


City  Deep 
Limited. 


31st  Dec.  1911 


Mine. 

Development  Work — 
No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes. . 
Stopinc  — 
Tonnage  Stoped,  including 
Ore  from  development  faces 
Milling. 

Ore    received    from  Mine 

(tons)   

Ore  milled  (tons) 
Cyanldlng. 

Tons  treated 
Cold  Production. 

Tola!  Yield  per  Ton  Milled 
(dwts.  fine)  ..  .. 

Wo"k)ng  Expenses. 

Cost  .   

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 
Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced  .. 
Value  per  Ton  Milled  .. 

Working  Profit. 

Amount  ..  .. 

Per  Ton  Milled 

Net  Revenue  from  other 
Sources. 

Debit  

Credit  

Net  Profit   

Estimated  Amount  of  10% 

Tax  on  Profits 
Reserve  Gold  (ox.  of  fine  go!  1) 
Capital  Expenditure 
Interim  Dividends  Declared. 

Payable     10  Shareholders 
registered  on  books M at.. 

Rate  per  cent. 

Total  amount  of  distribution 


3.410 

0 

16,806 

5,383 

6,548 

3i407 

214,049 

227,635 

109,902 

492,408 

82,848 

176,189 

86,570 

214.049 

227,635 

109,902 

492,408 

82,848 

176,189 

86,570 

186,400 

>89.3  0 

91,020 

424,200 

69,980 

1 56, 200 

116,730 

186,996 

189,920 

9*,523 

423.560 

69,335 

'55,496 

"7.49° 

6.71 

6.58 

8.23 

6.79 

d. 

7.28 

d. 

7.4i 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

£  >■ 

<l. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£  ■'■ 

d. 

£  <• 

£  : 

£  >■ 

163,529  0 

0 

214.159  0 

0 

99.895 

0 

0 

406,941  0 

0 

79,829  0 

O 

135,8^6  0 

a 

131,429  0 

0 

0  17 

6 

1  2 

8 

1 

? 

0 

0  19 

2 

1  2 

9 

0  17 

5 

1  2 

7 

262,65s  0 

0 

261,08]  0 

0 

199,401 

0 

0 

732,330  0 

0 

99.559  0 

0 

238,693  0 

0 

181,269  0 

O 

1  8 

2 

«  7 

7 

2 

3 

10 

1  14 

6 

1  8 

5 

I  IO 

7 

1  it 

1 

99, 126  0 

0 

46,922  0 

0 

99.505 

0 

0 

325,388  0 

0 

19,730  0 

o 

102,837  0 

0 

49,840  0 

O 

O  IO 

8 

O  4 

1 1 

1 

IO 

0  15 

4 

0  5 

8 

0  13 

2 

0  8 

6 

1,651  0 

0 

633 

0 

331  0 

0 

*  4.495  0 

0 

•1,200  0 

0 

•3  960  0 

0 

•1,462  0 

0 

97.474  0 

0 

51,418  0 

0 

98,872 

0 

0 

326,589  0 

0 

19,395  0 

0 

106,798  0 

0, 

51,302  0 

0 

9,258  0 

0 

3.727  0 

0 

9,123 

0 

0 

32,036  0 

0 

1. 319  0 

0 

10,660  0 

0 

4,372  0 

0 

6,127 

1,580 

4,824 

218 

10,629 

5,822  0 

0 

t7.39>  0 

0 

2,012 

0 

0 

ti  16,082  0 

° 

5.735  0 

0  j 

t35  558  0 

0 

^7,696  0 

0 

30th  Dec.  1911 

33th  Dec.  191 1 

30th  Dec.  191 1 

30th  Dec.  1911 

30th  Dec  191 1 

so'o 

12}  % 

S5  % 

5  % 

12*  % 

140,000  0 

0 

73.219  0 

0 

517,058  0 

0  j 

22.  OOO  O 

0  1 

175,000  0 

0 

•  Including  Accumulations,    t  Exclusive  of  ihe  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Cover  ment  in  respect  of  Mining  rights  ac  ,uir.-d  under  certain  claims. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS, 

A  prospectus  is  being  issued  which  states  amongst  other  things  that  : — A  copy  of  this  Prospectus  has  been  filed  for  Registration  with  tlie 
Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  as  required  by  section  So  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908. 

The  Subscription  List  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  19th  day  of  February,  1912,  and  will  be  closed 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  21st  day  of  February,  1912. 

THE  CANADIAN  FINANCE  AND  LAND  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908). 

CAPITAL          -  £200,000. 


DIVIDED  INTO 


180,000  6 


CUMULATIVE  PARTICIPATING  PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

and  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i  each. 


THE  PARTICIPATING  PREFERENCE  SHARES  are  preferential  both  as  to  capital  and  a  cumulative  dividend  of  6%  per  annum  on  their 
jaid  up  Capital,  and  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  DIVIDEND  OF  6%,  WILL,  after  a  similar  rate  of  dividend  has  been  paid  on  the  Ordinary 
Shares  in  any  year,  BE  FURTHER  ENTITLED  TO  TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  REMAINING  PROFITS  which  it  may  be  determined  to 

distribute  in  each  year. 

SSUE  OF  100,000  6    CUMULATIVE  PARTICIPATING  PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH 


PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS 


which  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par 
-is.  per  Share  on  Application.       7s.  6d 


4s. 


Directors. 

VALTER  PERCIVAL  WETJIERED,  41  Russell  Road,  London,  W., 
Director,  T.  Wethered  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Chairman). 

The  LORD  GARIOCII,  The  Warren,  Southstoke,  Reading,  Berkshire. 

The  LORD  WILLOUGIIBV  de  BROKE,' Woodley  House,  Kineton, 
Warwickshire. 

IVILLIAM  GOFF,  79'  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  Director, 
Anglo-Canadian  Timber  (B.C.)  Co.,  Ltd. 

RANCIS  HILL-COLE,  6  Hanover  Terrace,  Kensington,  London, 
W.,  Merchant. 


>HN  HOWARD,  57A  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


"HOMAS  GUN  DRV    MILLS,   Torfrey,    Par  Station,  Cornwall, 
Ger.tleman. 

Bankers. 

'.OBARTS,  LUBBOCK  &  Co.,  15  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Iessrs.  HOARE,  37  Fleet  Steeet,  London,  E.C. 

!he  BANK  of  SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  London  and 
Branches. 

NION  BANK  of  CANADA,  51  Thrcadncedle  Street,  London,  E.C, 
and  Canadian  Branches. 


per  Share  One  month  after  All  tment. 
on  Allotment.        7s.  6d.    ,,       ,,     Two  months  after  Allotment. 

Solicitors. 

To  the  Company— EDWARD  S.  M.  PEROWNE, 
10  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
In  Scotland— DALGLEISH,  DOBBIE  &  CO., 
26  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh. 
To  the  Vendors— SLA.RK,  EDWARDS  &  COBBAN, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Brokers. 

TRITTON,  LABOUCHERE  &  CARO, 
61  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
HILLMAN  &  WOODCOCK,  45  Nicholas  Street,  Bristol. 
HENRY  AVLMER,  48  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Auditors. 

JACKSON,  PIXLEY,  BROWNING,  HUSEV  &  CO., 
58  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Agent-General  for 


Consulting  Expert  and  Valuator. 

ARTHUR  CAIRN-HODGE,  F.R.G.S.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.M., 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 

Secretary  {pro  tent.). 
EUGENE  F.  DOUTRE. 

Offices. 

Registered  Office — Cross  Keys  House,  56  Mcorgate  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Canadian  Office — McKinnon  Building,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  :— "  Mr.  William  Wichcrley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting-  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Xow  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTER  PLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  Sec,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {%s.  i,d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
STOCK  EXCHANGE  v.  MINCING  LANE. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  REMBIA. 
INTERVIEW  WITH  Mr.  A.  STAINES  MANDERS. 
TEA  MACHINERY. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 
REPORTS,  DIVIDENDS,  &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8  8. 


10    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 


10   KING  STREET    COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
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GREAT  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS. 


sin  Alexander  Hesdmson  (Chairman  of  Director*)  presided  nt  the  half, 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Greut  Central  Railway  Company,  held  in  Man 
Chester.  -  j 

In  moving  the  adoption  <>f  the  ivport  and  accounts,  the  Chairman 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  half-year,  the  result  of  which,  he  ciiid, 
ifti  1  providing  for  Debenture  and  other  interest  charges  and  placing 
1 10,(00  t<>  the  er.dit  of  the  steamship  insurance  account,  sufficed  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  M  l'refefvnco  down  to  and  including  the  Four  per  Cent. 
Preference  stock,  1891,  and  1  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year  on  the  Five 
m  |  ,  nt.  IV  t  I-  in.  Btock,  18-J4.  leaving  a  balance  of  C10.C18  to  lie  curried 
forward.  He  said  the  statement  the  directors  were  aide  to  place  'before  tho 
shareholders  show  el  :i  continuance  of  the  prnjrnss  they  were  able  to 
report  twelve  months  ago.  t>ioii'.'h  t'.i-  labour  troubles  of  Augu-.t  last  had 
considerably  interfered  with  their-  passenger  traffic.  Merchandise  nnd 
minerals  .-liowcl  a  mirk-d  increase,  the  latter  being  395, 4?&  tons  over  th* 
previous  year.  This  was  dOC  to  some  'stent  to  the  great  activity  of  trade, 
and  ftlso  to  soTne  extent  {luring  the  last  month  or  tv.o  r>f  the  ha  If  year  to 
the  domestic  demunds  of  those  anxious  to  provide  against  the  pfttsibilitlsi 
of  a  miners'  strike.  Wages  in  a.l  departments  were  mainly  r^ponsiblt 
foi'  increased  expi  li.  e.s.  Th:.-  was  the  first  oc.Msion,  proceeded  the  Chafl 
man.  upon  which  t^c  earnings  of  the  Company  had  sufficed  to  make  «M 
distribution  upon  iac  1849  Preference  stock,  f  peaking  of  the  future,  tfl 
Ohtli'.n.'in  said  tli"ir  trade  reports  from  every  centre  were  satisfactory,  ofl 
from  all  they  had  promt's  of  considerable  additional  traffic.  If  no  rM 
strike  occurred,  he  quite  anticipated  that  this  time  next  year  he  would  ■ 
able  to  report  an  increase  in  the  groso  traffic  larger  than  in  any  p:\vioJ 
period  of  the  Compny's  history. 

.Mr.  W.  P.  Viccars  (Deputy-Chairman)  <?conded  the  proposition. 

Kir  George  Doughty.  M.I'.,  offered  n  vigorous  criticism  of  the  lnannd 
in  which,  he  said,  the  Company  had  neglected  the  Grimsby  fi.-h  traffic/! 

The  Chairman  a  -und  Sir  George  Doughty  that  the  directors  full 
sympathised  with  him,  but  slid  it  was  all  a  q  nest  ion  of  money.  If  tm 
shareholders  gave  the  directors  05.000. COO,  hp  believed  ho  could  lay  it  ol 
today  to  advantage,  but  they  were  not  likely  to  do  that,  and  to  pi  'grsJ 
most  be  mnde  in  accordance  with  tho  means  at  command. 

The  dividend  resolutions  were  adopted. 


MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

AN   ENTIRELY   NEW  WORK. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker— 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary^ 
Manager— Chief  Clerk— Junior  Clerk— can  learn  from  MODERlf 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increaj 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  mujfc 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unle* 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Even 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know  con> 

cerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  How  to  Buy  3 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs  — How  to  File  Corre- 
spondence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc  How  to  Ship  Goods — 

How  to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership— Ho* 
to  Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article  — How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department  —  How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department  —  How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes  —  How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN    BUSINESS    PRACTICE    the  most  up-to-date  and 

authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  pro6t  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 

the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE"  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  volume  now,  and  one  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 

N  ime   

s.  R.  Address   • 


17  February,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The  Holy  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  King*— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon, 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelation. 

•,•  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  Vols. 

\  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Austen  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

•ssays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

lalderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon   freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Jhauoer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard,    i  vols. 

lean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    o  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  I  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1833— 1845. 
The  Beginning;  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Mews.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1800.    2  vols. 

.If e  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

.ectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  Ute  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.   6  vols.   With  Intro- 

ducuon  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.         |  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

.etters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Weight.   3  vols. 

.etters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.    Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wricht. 

»ausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Fkazer,  D.C.L. 

k>ethe'8  Maxims  and  Reflections.   Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
•*  The  Scientific  and  Artiitic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

rhoma8  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  volt. 

Notes  on  Aristophanos  and  Plato. 

I.  R.  Green's  Works.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    3  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studios  from  England  and  Italy. 

Oxford  Studies. 

Mlstorleal  Studies. 

•tray  Studies.   Second  Serin. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

rhe  CholOO  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

rhe  Meaning  of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrisom. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tusoany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Tranalalion.  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Kore.t  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton'8  Colleoted  Essays.   7  vols. 

Literary  I aeays. 
Theological  Eaanya. 

Essays    on    Some  of    the    Modern    Ouldes  of  English 

Thought  In  Matters  of  Faith. 
Orltlelsms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers 

■  vols. 

Aopeoto  of  Religious  end  Solentlflo   Thought.     Edited  by 

bl*  Niece,  Ei.izakktm  M.  Ro.ro« 
Or, of  Literary  Criticism.  Idftss  byhftKIsM,  tUMMTE  M  Row  I 


Poems   Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  HovelistS.    By  Henry  James. 

Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  11  The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.  D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.   By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Hovels  and  Poems,   u  vols. 

Westward  Ho  !  2  vols.  Yeast,   t  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  Poems.   2  vols. 

Charles   Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  deadly  earnest  temper  that  marked  the  opening 
of  this  session  in  the  House  has  only  hardened  during 
the  debate  on  the  Address.  Last  session  was  not 
sportive  but  its  tone  was  lighter  altogether.  The 
atmosphere  now  is  heavy — very.  It  is  not  only  the 
oppression  of  things  coming,  but  the  sense  of  a  tre- 
mendous fight  going  on,  not  a  keenly  contested  game, 
but  of  a  fight — of  killing.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
change  from  Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr. 
Balfour  cared  for  a  pretty  stroke;  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
only  to  get  in.  Mr.  Balfour's  point  got  behind  the 
enemy's  defence  lightly  enough,  but  it  was  often  not 
driven  home.  If  Bonar  Law  gets  in  ;it  all,  there  is  an 
ugly  wound.  Very  seldom  have  hnrder  thrusts  been 
made  in  a  single  speech  than  Mr.  Law  made  in  his 
speech  on  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  amendment,  and  this 
speech,  he  said,  was  not  inte  nded  at  all.  Mr.  Asquith 
must  have  wished  it  had  been  unsaid  as  well  as 
unmeant. 

Mr.  Smith  opened  with  a  spcec  h  quite  in  keeping 
■with  the  new  temper.  There  were  no  fireworks,  and 
all  the  heat  was  white-,  which  was  perhaps  what  Mr. 
Asquith  meant  by  desc  ribing  the  speec  h  as  bloodle  -ss. 
Its  cold  precision  was  what  was  wanted  to  kill.  Mr. 
Asquith  tried  to  dismiss  easily  the  procession  of  his  ex- 
humed spee<  hes  which  he  had  thought  to  lie  oul  ol  sight 
for  ever,  but  he  could  not.     The-  •  lfe-(  t  ol  this  debate  will 

be  a  general  sense  that  the  Government,  and  espe- 
cially the-  Prime  Ministe  r,  has  acted  shiftily,  l  irst  he 
commits  himself  in  a  King's  Spree  h  to  doini;  some  thing, 
then  drops  it  at  the  rommand  e>f  Mr.  Redmond.  Then 
he  implies  plainly  that  he  will  do  it  as  soon  .is  he  has 
eflone  something  else.  When  he  has  done  that  something 
else,  he  will  doit  "  if  time  permits  ".    When  reminded 


that  he  had  said  the  matter  did  not  brook  delay,  he  says 
he  meant  "  unavoidable  delay  ".  "  During  the  last 
Parliament  "  is  the  utmost  definiteness  he  will  allow. 
Yet  to  do  this  thing  is,  he  admits,  a  matter  of  honour; 
a  debt  of  honour  he  and  his  party  are  bound  to  pay. 

"  During  this  Parliament  ".  Just  so.  When  he  has 
done  everything  he  fears  the  country  might  not  accept, 
he  will  consider  his  debt  of  honour.  He  will  propose 
reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  in  a  moribund  Parlia- 
ment, when  his  proposals  are  never  likely  to  get  any 
further.  Is  that  the  plan?  It  looks  very  much  like 
it.  Sir  John  Simon  says  they  could  have  no  object  in 
putting  off  dealing  with  the  Second  Chamber,  because 
the  "veto"  will  never  be  restored.  No  object  in 
putting  it  off,  when  the  Irish  members  and  the  Labour 
members  and  many  Liberals  arc  dead  against  recon- 
struction and  would  have  only  one  Chamber?  Minis- 
ters could  hardly  rig  their  new  Chamber  at  its  very  start ; 
they  would  have  to  make  parties  nearly  balance,  and 
then  even  their  own  creations  could  not  be  trusted.  And 
though  Home  Rule  could  be  carried  over  the  new 
Chamber's  head,  would  it  not  look  nice  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  begin  by  snubbing  its  own  child?  Fancy  the 
effect  on  the  country  of  the  new  impartial  Second 
Chamber  beginning  by  rejecting  a  Liberal  Bill.  The 
Government  simply  dare  not  take  the  risk. 

They  are  doing  prec  isely  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  they 
would  do — disabling  the  House  of  Lords,  promising  to 
make-  a  new  one-,  and  passing  Home  Rule  in  the  little 
while  between.  Mr.  Asquith  admits  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  defective  without  a  reformed  Second  Cham- 
ber. 'I  he  n  he  must  think  this  Sre-ond  Chamber  will 
perform  some  neoessarv  part  in  legislation.  Yet  he  is 
not  going  tO  give  it  a  chance  to  do  its  part  in  framing 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  a  oe*  Education  Act,  manhood 
suffrage,  We  lsh  disestablishment.  These  trifles  are-  to 
lie-  settled  under  an  imperfect  Constitution.  But  it  will 
be  so  much  bette  r,  he-  savs,  to  make  a  new  I  pper  House 
When  xo.i  know  how  local  matters  "  m  lie  land  and  other 
parts  ;'  are  to  !>'•  settled.  No,  he  did  not  DM  .111  "  OtlM  I 
parts  quite-  ;  he-  was  thinking  Ireland  Why  would 
the  Lish  experience  be  useful  in  re  forming  the  oth« 

House  and  S<<.t<h  and  Welsh  not  useful?    Simply  he- 
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cause  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  will  not  wait  for 
Home  Rule  ;  Scotch  and  Welsh  members  will. 

One  of  the  simplest  arguments  we  have  ever  heard 
was  Sir  John  Simon's  (and  others'  too)  that  the  country 
had  full  notice  that  Home  Rule  would  be  passed  forth- 
with because  we  Unionists  in  election  speeches  said  it 
would.  Of  course  we  did.  We  wanted  to  let  the 
truth  out ;  the  talk  about  making  a  new  Second 
Chamber  was  only  to  prevent  people  seeing  that  the 
Government  would  pass  Home  Rule  while  there  was  no 
efficient  Second  Chamber  to  interfere.  It  was  not 
Liberals  who  talked  about  Home  Rule  being  passed; 
they  talked  about  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  ;  and  now 
they  take  cover  behind  our  warnings  to  the  people  and 
claim  them  as  their  notice  of  Home  Rule  !  Mr.  Asquith 
did  not  even  put  Home  Rule  in  his  election  address. 

"  Either  my  hat  must  be  on  my  head  or  off  it  ", 
insisted  Mr.  Croker  when  his  friend  vowed  that  both 
he  and  his  wife,  holding  opposite  views,  were  both  in 
the  right.  But  it  seems  that  with  Cabinets  the  hat 
need  be  on  and  off"  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  whilst  Mr. 
Asquith  keeps  his  hat  on  when  the  suffragettes  scream 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  takes  his  off.  With  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  it  is  "Certainly",  and  with  Mr.  Asquith 
"  Certainly  riot  ",  and  the  Honeywoods  of  the  Liberal 
party  are  assuring  us  that  both  are  perfectly  right. 
Liberal  leaders  can  say  "  Yes  "  and  "  Xo  "  to  the  sa-me 
question,  it  seems,  without  in  the  least  contradicting 
each  otrrer  or  conflicting  with  the  tradition  that  a 
Cabinet  must  have  a  mind  and  onlv  one. 

This  ruay  be  alj  very  well  for  paradox  or  for  a  predi- 
cament, but  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  when  the  Cabinet 
who  does  this  puts  up  its  wild  man  to  roar  at  the  other 
side  seeming  to  do  it  !  Mr.  Ure  has  been  put  up  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  old  age  pension  trick  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Insurance  Act.  He  tried  to  represent 
in  his  speech  on  Saturday  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  plan 
is  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  say  "  Xo"  to  the  same  question  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  will  presently  start  on  a  tour  through 
the  constituencies  telling  the  people  that  if  the  Tories 
come  in  they  will  no  longer  get  ninepence  for  fourpence. 
Mr.  Ure,  now  that  his  arch-enemy  Mr.  Balfour  has 
retired,  is  returning  perhaps  to  his  favourite  part — the 
"frigid  and  calculated  "  one;  but  this  time,  we  fancy, 
his  victims  will  be  able  to  sleep  quite  soundly  at  night 
despite  him. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  there  could  be  so 
great  a  difference  between  a  Commission  and  a  Com- 
mittee? Mr.  Masterman  only  just  discovered  it  in 
time;  and  Government  writers  and  speakers  have  been 
busy  explaining  and  affirming  the  distinction  ever  since. 
The  Insurance  Commissions  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Radical  party.  The  lecturers  attached  to 
these  bodies  are  paid  out  of  public  money  to  inform — or 
as  Sir  H.  Craik  pointed  out  in  the  House  on  Monday,  to 
misinform — the  public  all  about  the  Insurance  Act. 
They  never  mention  the  Radical  Government ;  they 
never  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  docu- 
ment in  which  they  claim  to  be  learned ;  they  never 
attend  meetings  addressed  by  Radical  speakers;  they 
have  (officially)  never  heard  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  they 
have  no  political  opinions  and  their  explanations  cannot 
have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  any 
political  party. 

The  Insurance  Committee  is  quite  remarkably  diffe- 
rent. Its  lecturers  are  party  men  who  attend  partv 
meetings.  Unlike  the  men  of  the  Commission  (who 
on  the  party  merits  of  the  Act,  like  Poor  Jo  of  Tom  All 
Alonc's,  "  don't  know  nothink  about  anythink  "),  the 
men  of  the  Committee  know  that  the  Act  is  a  good 
Act,  and  a  credit  to  the  Radical  Government ;  and  thev 
are  busy  telling  this  to  the  country  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  Elibank.  These  men  deal  franklv 
in  party  coin  and  are  paid  with  coin  of  the  party  chest. 
Mr.  Masterman  thinks  that  if  the  Unionists  had  been 
less  eager  to  find  their  opponents  guilty  of  corruption, 
they  would  have  appreciated  this  distinction  from  the 


first.  Certainly  he  would  then  have  been  spared  a  bad 
hall-hour  in  the  Commons. 

This  distinction  the  Government  have  made  is  all 
they  have  to  save  them  from  what  Mr.  Asquith  has 
termed  "malversation  and  diversion"  of  the  public 
funds.  To  save  themselves  from  this  they  must  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  men,  unpaid  by  the  State,  who 
lecture  for  the  Committee,  are  human  beings  who 
;  allow  their  opinions  and  feelings  as  good  Radicals  to 
colour  their  exposition  of  the  Act ;  and  that  the  men, 
paid  by  the  State,  who  lecture  for  the  Commission,  are 
inhuman  beings  w  ho  are  without  opinions  and  feelings, 
or  who  are  possessed  with  a  genius  of  self-repression 
unequalled  in  history.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  to  "  explain  "  the  Act  was 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  Liberalism.  It  appears  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  "explanations  "  of  the  re- 
markable men  who  are  working  under  the  Commission. 
These  "  explanations  "r  it  .seems,  leave  the  public 
exactly  as  they  find  it. 

Though  the  doctors,  through  their  Colleges,  refused 
some  weeks  ago  to  meet  the  Insurance  Commissioners, 
the  British  Medical  Association  had  yet  to  assemble  and 
come  officially  to  a  decision.  The  Association  has  been 
meeting  through  the  week,  putting  its  affairs  in  order 
for  the  struggle  and  coming  to  a  general  agreement. 
The  meetings  have  been  private  ;  but  garbled  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  which  in  many  cases 
have  had  to  be  corrected.  The  Association,  in  fact,  was 
driven  to  an  appeal  for  patience  and  courtesy,  asking 
the  public  to  .wait  for  an  authorised  statement  of  their 
position.  This  appeared  on  Thursday  night.  The 
Association  refuses  to  work  under  the  Act  unless  the 
minimum  demands  are  conceded  ;  nor  will  they  enter 
into  anv  negotiations  with  anv  insurance  committee. 
The  Association,  in  fact,  officially  endorses  the  position 
of  the  colleges  and  of  the  great  majority  of  its  members. 

A  great  many  wigs  are  likely  to  be  on  the  green 
before  we  have  done  with  the  jobs  question.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  asked  for  a  return  of  all  posts  created 
by  this  Government  and  filled  up  by  nomination.  The 
list  will  be  pretty  long.  We  are  not  admirers  of  the 
examnation  system— the  other  way — but  when  we 
find  an  extraordinary  number  of  new  salaried  places 
invented  and  filled  up  not  according  to  prevailing 
custom,  there  is  obviously  ground  for  inquiry. 

Home  Rule,  Mr.  Birrell  told  his  constituents  at  Bristol 
on  Thursday,  is  the  Prime  Minister's  job.  "  I  am  glad 
to  think  ",  he  went  on,  "  that  this  is  no  measure  of 
mine,  and  I  protest  against  the  association  of  my  name 
with  it."  These  are  curious  words  to  come  from  one 
w  ho  would  normally  be  sponsor  and  spokesman  for  the 
measure.  What  Mr.  Birrell  meant,  of  course,  was  that 
Home  Rule  is  a  party  measure  by  which  his  party  will 
be  compelled  to  stand  or  fall.  But  there  slipped  into  his 
words  a  personal  emphasis  which  revealed  in  Mr.  Birrell 
a  deep  thankfulness  that  he  has  not  been  called  to  bear 
the  full  weight  of  this  conspiracy.  His  speech  was  in 
the  tone  of  a  criminal  delighted  to  think  that  his  accom- 
plices were  at  any  rate  as  deeply  involved  as  himself. 
Meantime  we  are  no  w  iser  as  to  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
This  also,  it  seems,  is  the  Prime  Minister's  job. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  raised  by  Lord  Portsmouth 
gave  Lord  Haldane  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Roberts.  We 
were  told  by  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  these  charges.  But  if  no  better 
defence  than  that  presented  by  Lord  Haldane  can  be 
made  out,  it  is  clear  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  not  speaking 
without  knowledge.  It  is  now  frankly  admitted  that 
our  rifle  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Germany  and 
other  Powers ;  although,  of  course,  as  always  with 
thii  Government,  the  matter  is  receiving  careful 
consideration,  and  in  time  we  shall  be  provided  with 
the  best  arm  in  Europe.    Lord  Haldane  alludes  to  this 
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rifle  as  being  the  "  child  "  of  Lord  Roberts,  which  is  no 
doubt  true.  But  since  those  days  matters  have 
advanced,  and  if  they  were  up  to  date  then,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  are  now.  By  the  way  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  had  an  article  on  this  matter  on 
Thursday  which  everyone  should  read. 

At  last  we  have  an  official  statement  as  to  the  posi- 
tion Colonel  Repington  occupies  with  respect  to  the 
War  Office.  Lord  Haldane  attempted  to  cloud  the 
issue  by  saying  that  Colonel  Repington  could  not  be 
called  a  political  follower  of  his.  But  nobody,  cer- 
tainly not  we,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  matter 
in  public,  has  said  that  he  was.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  he  receives  a  salary  of  ^500  a  year  for  edit- 
ing the  official  magazine  produced  by  the  War  Office. 
So  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  in  Lord  Hal- 
dane's  entourage,  and  that  it  is  most  undesirable 
in  consequence  that  he  should  occupy  as  well  a  leading 
position  on  the  Press.  Mr.  Seeley  in  the  Commons 
admitted  that  Colonel  Repington  had  had  access  to 
unpublished — yet  "  not  confidential  " — War  Office 
figures.  Doubtless  it  is  correct  to  say  that  "he  is  not 
a  War  Office  official  ",  and  that  "  he  has  no  room  at 
the  War  Office  ".  This  is  a  mere  quibble;  we  were 
absolutely  right  in  saying  that  the  "  Times  "  is  Lord 
Haldane's  mouthpiece  so  far  as  military  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. 

At  the  anti-Welsh  disestablishment  meeting  in  the 
Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday  Lord  Halifax'  appeal  to  the 
King  stirred  his  audience  profoundly.  Lord  Halifax 
is  no  sensationalist.  It  was  very  obvious  that  no  idea 
of  making  a  coup  was  in  his  mind  when  he  did  in  fact 
rather  startle  the  meeting  by  declaring  frankly  that 
public  opinion  would  insist  on  the  King  refusing  to 
sign  a  Disestablishment  Bill,  if  pissed  under  the  Parlia- 
ment Act,  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  people. 
No  doubt  your  latitudinarians  who  dislike  enthusiasm 
and  your  timid  men  who  shrink  from  it  find  such  frank 
speaking  inconvenient.  But  it  is  time  King,  Govern- 
ment, and  all  realised  that  there  is  a  depth  of  feeling 
against  this  Bill  that  will  not  be  quieted  by  any  pruden- 
tial calculations.    Faith  is  not  to  be  squared. 

"  You  cannot  alter  the  heart  of  a  man  by  giving  him 
a  political  ornament  and  calling  it  a  Constitution."  And 
the  heart  of  a  Persian  less  than  most,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Herbert  might  have  added,  and  in  effect  did.  The 
constitutional  experiment  in  Persia  has  of  course  failed, 
and  its  failure  has  necessarily  led  to  Russian  predomin- 
ance. This  we  have  to  accept  or  fight.  Here  we  have 
the  joint  result  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement 
and  the  attempt  to  play  at  Parliament  in  Persia.  The 
balance  is  against  this  country,  and  not  obviously  in 
favour  of  Persia.  Mr.  Mark  Sykes  opportunely  pic- 
ture the  growing  danger  from  inevitable  Russian  and 
German  pressure  toward-,  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  relief  in 
these  days,  when  so  few  members  take  any  interest  in 
foreign  affairs — witness  the  empty  bcn<  hes  on  Wednes- 
day— to  find  we  have  two  such  promising  foreign  politi- 
cians ai  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Herbert. 

Lord  Curzon  in  the  India  debate  weakened  his  case 
by  arraigning  the  transfer  to  Delhi.  His  criticism  here 
will  leave  everyone  cold  save  the  property  owners  and 
tradesmen  of  Calcutta  and  the  sages  who  have  learned 
all  about  India  in  a  month's  holiday.  His  chief  point 
was  the  isolation  of  the  Government  at  Delhi  from  the 
healthy  and  stimulating  influence  ol  public  opinion. 
Isolation  from  Bengali  opinion  is  a  justification  of  the 
change.  Besides,  what  India  has  long  wanted  is  decen- 
tralisation, and  if  this  measure  helps  it  and  leaves  more 
to  the  lot  al  governments,  it  is  s-o  mu<  h  to  the  good.  It 

is  part  of  the  s<heme  that  Interference  ol  the  (  entral 
Government  in  purely  local  matters  should  gradually 
(case.     Delhi  is  more  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 

Imperial  functions. 
But  in  his  attack  on  the  n<  onstitution  of  Bengal  Lord 

Curzon  was  on  firm  ground.  Possibly  the  original  par- 
1  tit  ion  was  not  the  best  conceivable.     The  present 

1  arrangement  is  also  open  to  objc<  lions  *ef  forth  by  Lord 


Curzon.  Already  there  are  mutterings  against  it  in 
Calcutta  and  open  protests  from  Eastern  Bengal.  The 
real  objection  lies  in  the  vacillating  policy,  the  feeble 
concession  to  a  seditious  agitation  which  had  already 
subsided,  and  the  embitterment  of  Mohammadan  feel- 
ing. Lord  Curzon 's  censure  was  directed  as  strongly 
against  the  method  in  which  the  changes  were  effected 
as  against  their  merits.  They  were  decided  in  secret 
and  announced  in  circumstances  which  bar  their  re- 
vision. But,  surely,  if  it  was  right  that  these  changes 
should  be  made,  it  was  also  right  that  they  should  be 
announced  by  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Curzon  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  in  Delhi  the  King  was  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  death  of  Count  von  Aehrenthal  removes  the 
biggest  figure  from  the  stage  of  European  politics.  Per- 
haps none  of  them  at  the  moment  is  very  commanding, 
but  he  certainly  stood  out  before  the  crowd.  During  the 
five  and  a  half  years  he  held  office  he  established  Austria 
again  as  a  Great  Power  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
individually,  and  not  merely  as  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  He  risked  a  war  with  Russia  but,  in  the  end, 
left  Russia  and  Austria  better  friends  than  they  have 
been  for  years.  He  restrained  his  own  Jingoes  and 
maintained  good  relations  with  Italy  in  spite  of  Tripoli. 
These  are  no  slight  achievements,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  he  incorporated  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
in  the  Empire.  His  last  triumph  was  to  secure  a 
successor  who  will  work  on  his  lines.  Altogether  a 
remarkable  man. 

Lord  Haldane  at  Leeds  University  was  rather  in- 
cautiously invited  by  the  Chancellor  to  be  a  "  little  ex- 
pansive "  about  his  German  trip.  Nothing,  said  Lord 
Haldane,  was  closer  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  But 
unfortunately  he  had  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  "  I 
cannot  myself,  consistently  with  my  obligations  to 
them,  say  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  do." 

At  Berlin,  Lord  Haldane  tells  us,  he  met  men  of  the 
highest  standing  ;  and  they  had  all  been  to  Universities. 
"  I  was  grateful  ",  he  continues,  "  to  my  own  Univer- 
sity life,  because  it  enabled" me  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tions with  them  of  a  highly  miscellaneous  character, 
and  these  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  all  of  us  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Univer- 
sities. We  w  ere  able  to  take  a  detached  vision,  survey- 
ing matters  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  a  Plato,  in  a  way 
which  prevented  all  friction.  ...  I  do  not  think  there 
was  much  that  we  omitted."  This  is  eloquence,  full- 
blown :  "  full-bellied  "  is  the  Elizabethan  description. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Columbus  before  the  Ohio 
Constitutional  Convention  is  taken  by  his  supporters  to 
be  the  platform  on  which  he  will  stand  for  nomination. 
Of  course,  he  said  not  a  word  as  to  his  candidature — 
that  has  yet  to  be  forced  upon  him.  But  in  this  speech 
he  definitely  puts  himself  into  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft. 
He  commits  himself  more  boldly  than  he  has  as  yet 
ventured  to  do  on  the  question  of  the  judges:  "  The 
neopk  should  have  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon 
judicial  decisions."  This  is  of  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
radical  propaganda  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  views 
ol  Mr.  Talt,  and  every  sane  man.  The  Insurgents  have 
now  definitely  placed  it  00  the  front  of  their  pro- 
gramme; and  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Columbus  has  formally 
initialled  it. 

That  the  Insurance  \.  t  strengthens  the  case  for 
Tariff  Reform  is  abundantly  dear  from  Mr.  Frank 
Warner's  lecture  on  silk  at  the  So.  ietv  of  Arts  on 
Wednesdav.  The  British  silk  industry  has  ded.ncd 
vear  bv  ve'ar  sine,,  the  tariff  was  taken  off  m  ■»<*.  It 
hai  IKW  reached  a  point  where  a  few  turns  con.,  mode- 
rate  return  on  their  .  apital.  whilst  others  kept 
going  in  the  interests  of  the  employ  .•«•  rather  than  of 
the  employer.  <  Joncern*  «  hich  to-day  only  just  manage 
to  m«ke  both  ends  met  will  get  then-  coup  d« 
grace  from  the  Insurance  \<  t.    Hum  stares  them  in 

the  face    said  Mr    Warner.     S  m.e  s;,v,  of  .  ourse,  th..t 
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the  British  silk  industry  was  doomed  in  any  case.  Even 
so,  the  continuance  of  the  old  duty  would  have  put  over 
^,'90,000,000  into  the  National  Exchequer. 

Nothing:  more  could  have  been  expected  from  the  Coal 
Conferences  held  at  the  Foreign  Ollice  than  agree- 
ment to  defer  disputes  to  the  Industrial  Council. 
Miners'  and  coalowners'  representatives  had  met 
often  enough  before  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment. What  was  wanted  on  both  sides  was  a 
disposition  to  call  in  the  services  of  the  Industrial 
Council.  Whether  the  Government  had  or  had  not  de- 
ferred action  unnecessarily,  all  that  it  could  do  when 
it  did  anything  was  to  try  to  induce  this  disposition 
by  bringing  about  a  joint  conference  at  which  the 
Premier  should  preside.  Quite  evidently  at  the  best  no 
settlement  could  be  reached,  but  the  Government  would 
place  before  parties  engrossed  with  their  own  partial 
interests  the  national  interests,  and  Let  both  understand 
from  that  point  of  view  what  they  could  or  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  as  appeared  by  the  meagre  official 
accounts  issued  on  Friday  morning,  matters  did  not 
go  so  far  even  as  an  agreement  for  a  joint  conference. 
There  is  to  be  a  conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  sanguine  people  hope  that  the 
miners'  notices  may  be  postponed  while  negotiations 
continue  between  the  Government  and  the  contending 
parties.  Certainly  some  material  has  been  accumu- 
lating which  might  suggest  to  both  that  the  Industrial 
Council  might  help  in  devising  methods  when  principle 
has  been  so  far  agreed.  It  was  already  announced 
earlier  in  the  week  that  the  English  Conciliation  Board, 
acting  for  the  miners  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  North  Wales, 
had  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage, 
but  that  the  men's  representatives  were  not  able  to 
accept  the  method  proposed  of  working  it.  Another 
statement  was  that  the  1910  agreements  in  the  South 
Wales  area  in  fact  provide  for  the  minimum  wage  in 
abnormal  places.  The  South  Wales  owners  retired 
from  the  joint  conference  of  owners  and  men  last  week 
because  they  held  that  insistence  on  the  minimum  wage 
tore  up  the  1910  agreements.  If  the  new  view  is 
sound,  they  might  modify  their  attitude. 

It  shows  in  Mr.  Hawtrey  a  finished  sense  of  drollery 
that,  immediately  he  heard  of  Mr.  Brookfield's  appoint- 
ment as  Reader  of  Plays,  he  should  determine  to  revive 
the  notorious  "  Dear  Old  Charlie  ",  so  pertinently  re- 
membered before  the  late  Royal  Commission.  Certainly 
it  was  droll ;  and  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  an  impudent  coup  d 'esprit.  Probably  he 
thought  it  not  only  an  excellent  joke,  but  good  business. 
Dull  and  exhausted  as  the  old  farce  undoubtedly  is, 
might  not  the  box  office  show  that  to  give  a  play  a 
bad  name  was  to  give  it  a  good  house? 

One  rather  important  aspect  of  this  affair  has  been 
entirely  overlooked.  It  would,  of  course,  be  scandalous 
1!  Mr.  Brookfield  as  author  submitted  a  plav  to  be 
approved  or  censored  by  Mr.  Brookfield  as'  Reader. 
The  production  of  "Dear  Old  Charlie"  has  involved 
nothing  quite  so  bad  as  that.  But  is  the  position,  as 
things  are,  quite  decorous?  Does  not  this  production 
ot  Mr.  Haw  trey's  look  rather  like  a  breach  of  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Brookfield  had  retired  from  dramatic 
authorship  ? 

Lord  Robert  Bruce  was  quite  "  a  character  ". 
Though  he  retired  from  the  service  early  in  life  he  was 
a  sailor  every  inch  of  him,  with  the  hearty  way  and  the 
straight  direct  talk  and  outlook  of  a  salt.  He  lived  in 
quite  a  small  place  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  it  compared  quite 
favourably  with  all  the  glories  of  Savernake  itself. 
I  here  was  not  an  atom  of  pride  or  aristocratic  exclu- 
siveness  about  him,  and  he  talked  freelv  with  everv- 
body  he  met.  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  and  a'  that  " 
was  a  faith  not  a  profession  with  him.  Lord  Robert 
Bruce  was  a  delightful  companion  and  talker. 


HONOUR— IF  TIME  PERMITS. 

rT,HE  impression  left  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
*  debate  on  the  official  amendment  to  the  Address 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  The  Govern- 
ment never  meant  business  when  they  promised  to 
reconstitute  the  Upper  Chamber.  They  advanced  the 
proposal  in  the  King's  Speech  of  1910  and  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Parliament  Bill  in  much  the  same 
optimistic  spirit  in  which  many  a  young  man 
signs  a  promissory  note  :  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  the  note  will  not  become  redeemable  at  any 
period  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  pay.  The 
immediate  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  obvious  ; 
the  subsequent  troubles  it  involves  can  be  post- 
poned to  a  future  which  appears  at  the  time 
to  be  inconceivably  remote.  We  fancy  that  this 
analogy  will  explain  the  whole  of  Ministerial  shuffling 
on  this  topic.  The  Prime  Minister,  to  adopt  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith's  distinction,  is  not  a  dishonourable  man ; 
he  is  merely  an  honourable  man  "  if  time  per- 
mits "  or  if  the  Irish  party  allow-  him  to  gratify  his 
natural  instinct  for  pursuing  an  honourable  course. 
It  was  extremely  convenient  for  Ministers  who  had 
determined  to  force  the  Parliament  Bill  through,  to 
pose  as  men  who  were  not  destroying  a  secular  consti- 
tution but  merely  reconstituting  it.  They  could  answer 
the  opposition  cry  of  Single-Chamber  Government  or 
Revolution  by  the  promise  to  reinstate  a  Second 
Chamber  which  would  satisfy  moderate  opinion  in  the 
country.  By  this  means  they  obtained  a  considerable 
vote  in  the  constituencies  on  what  their  subsequent 
conduct  has  proved  to  be  false  pretences.  This  vote 
was  obtained  at  elections  by  the  promises  contained 
in  the  King's  Speech  and  the  preamble  already  quoted 
and  by  remarks  on  the  "death  and  disaster"  which 
would  fall  on  a  Single-Chamber  Liberal  party  uttered 
by  a  Foreign  Secretary  who  still  holds  office.  Mr. 
Smith  put  the  case  last  Monday  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  there  was  in  effect  no  reply. 
After  all  these  rhetorical  efforts  and  these  official  pro- 
nunciamentos,  no  proposals  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Upper  House  have  been  forthcoming. 

Why?  The  answer  is  net  very  difficult.  When 
the  promises  were  made  it  was  easy  to  see  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  making  them  ;  it  was  convenient 
to  forget  the  reasons  which  made  their  fulfilment 
impossible.  The  Nationalist  party  would  not  hear  of 
a  Second  Chamber  which  might  force  Home  Rule  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  General  Election.  The  Labour 
party  are,  by  their  annual  resolution,  committed  to 
Single-Chamber  government.  Two-thirds  of  the  Radi- 
cals are  opposed,  in  the  true  democratic  spirit,  to  any 
House  which  may  send  them  back  to  their  constituents. 
The  Prime  Minister's  statement  that  he  would  still, 
cling  to  a  Reform  of  the  Upper  House  was  greeted  in 
deep  silence  by  his  supporters.  The  Cabinet  have 
never  been  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the  Coalition 
members,  on  whom  they  depend  for  existence.  It 
was  convenient  for  electoral  purposes  to  forget  these 
facts  for  a  time — and  a  lapse  of  memory  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Cabinet.  Ministers  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  Coalition  would  never  permit  a  reform  and 
strengthening  of  the  Upper  House — but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  securing  votes  they  spoke  of  their  own  con- 
victions, not  of  the  tyrannous  necessities  which  bound 
them.  It  is  a  sordid  business,  and  not  only  Ministers 
but  British  public  life  has  suffered  great  damage  by 
it.  "  Honourable  men  "  have  promised  a  measure 
they  believed  in,  knowing  perfectly  well  in  their  hearts- 
that  they  would  never  be  permitted  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  In  the  future  neither  the  Opposition  nor 
the  country  will  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  pledgee 
of  a  Prime  Minister  "  whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ", 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  whether  Mr.  Asquith  is 
the  slave  of  circumstance  or  its  dupe.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  his  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  private  life. 

But  if  one  is  strict  on  one  side,  one  must  apply  the 
same  standard  to  the  other  side  of  the  House.  For 
this  reason  one  must  regret  the  pledge  given  by  Mr. 
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Bonar  Law  across  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Parliament  Bill  and  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Second  Chamber  must  of  necessity  proceed  pari 
passu.  If  the  future  is  filled  with  the  dawn  of  hope,  it 
is  none  the  less  obscured  by  the  mists  of  uncertainty. 
No  one  can  tell  in  what  precise  circumstances  the 
next  Unionist  Government  will  assume  office.  No  one 
can  foreshadow  exactly  what  the  Unionist  proposals 
for  a  reconstituted  Second  Chamber  will  be.  But 
supposing  for  a  moment  that  these  proposals  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  electorate,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
dissolution  must  immediately  succeed  those  proposals. 
In  a  word,  the  next  Unionist  Government  might  either 
have  to  dissolve  a  year  after  its  accession  to  office  or 
postpone  the  repeal  of  the  Parliament  Act  to  the  end 
of  its  term  of  office.  Either  alternative  might  be  an 
admirable  one,  but  the  subject  is  rather  too  serious 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  sudden  interchange  of  question 
and  answer  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  done  brilliantly  and  has  infused 
the  Opposition  into  a  new  and  unconquerable  spirit — 
but  declarations  of  great  public  importance  are  better 
suited  to  those  numerous  occasions  when  a  leader  can 
explain  adequately  and  at  full  length  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  policy  and  strategy  which  is  filling  his  mind. 

Unionists  in  any  case  are  perfectly  prepared  to  face 
that  reconstitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber  which  has 
been  shelved  by  the  present  Cabinet.  We  believe  that 
they  will  approach  it  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
secured  the  unqualified  assent  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
There  is  not  indeed  any  necessary  contradiction  between 
the  principle  of  hereditary  and  elective  Government, 
and  an  Upper  House  may  yet  be  constituted  which  will 
combine  the  advantages  of  both  systems.  The  House 
may  yet  be  restored  on  a  system  of  popular  selection, 
and  the  democracy  hand  back  once  more  the  final 
power  of  forcing  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  the  classes 
who  arc  better  guardians  of  its  interests  than  the 
demagogues  who  use  a  caucus  or  a  Coalition  indiffer- 
ently to  stifle  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


THE  CHURCH  UNDER  ARMS. 

"DUBLIC  meetings  have  helped  to  make  history 
pi  before  to-day,  and  no  one  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Tuesday,  when  London 
churchmen  met  to  protest  against  the  Government's 
proposals  for  the  Church  in  Wales,  could  doubt  thai 
he  was  helping  on  that  occasion  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  history.  This  ugly  hall  has  witnessed  many  remark- 
able sights — of  crowds  swayed  by  political  passions, 
bent,  too  often,  on  destruction.  This  time  the  object 
was  defensive,  and  in  defenc  e  of  the  entire  Church  of 
England  there  came  together  an  army  of  stalwart 
soldier-.,  who,  differing  widely  in  their  outlook  and 
circumstances,  were  united  in  their  determination  to 
resist  inflexibly  the  barbarous  attacks  on  national  reli- 
gion threa'cned  by  Mr.  Redmond's  henchmen.  For  it 
is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  a  world  so  pitifully 
at  th<-  nv-r.  v  of  partisan  passion  that,  as  Bishop  Stubbs 
foresaw  nineteen  years  ago,  the  attack  on  the  Welsh 
Chun  h  is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  an  attack  on  the 
National  Church  as  embodying  the  State's  responsi- 
bility to  the  Unseen.  Is  it  possible  for  any  reasonable 
man  to  believe  that  the  attack  would  end  with  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  and  its  separation  from  the 
State  in  Wales?  That  a<  compiished,  the  attackers 
would  proceed  to  further  destruction.  Bui  the  temper 
of  Thursday's  meeting  made  it  abundant!)  clear  thai 
the  first  assault  will  be  repulsed.  That  is  why  we 
have  DO  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  asse  mbly  as  one 
that  will  b-  seen  to  have  made  historv. 

It  was,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  pre- 
sided, was  careful  to  insist,  a  layman's  meeting,  he 
himsell  being  the  only  clerical  speaker.  Indeed,  he 
•poke  of  himsr  If  as  a  guest,  for  it  had  been  <!e ;  ided  long 
ago  that  the  meeting  should  be-  distinctive!)  '  ne  <>( 
layme  n,  arranged  by  laymen.  The  pe>li<  y  responsible 
for  this  was  obviously  wise-,  for  though  ecclesiastical 
suffe  ring  would  be  inevitable  should  the  attai  I;  sue  .  ce-el, 


the  real  and  greater  suffering  would  fall  on  a  com- 
munity deprived  of  spiritual  food.  Dr.  Davidson's 
speech  was,  throughout,  almost  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  meeting,  for  it  came  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  his  audience,  and  certainly  to  ourselves. 
The  Church  of  which  he  is  the  titular  chief  officer  had 
waited  a  long  time — far  too  long — for  an  assurance 
from  him  that  these  cowardly  proposals  were  as  repug- 
nant to  him  as  they  are  to  the  individual  units  of  church 
membership.  We  in  these  pages  have  demanded,  more 
than  once,  that  the  apathy  of  the  English  bishops 
should  give  place  to  something  like  the  splendid  zeal 
and  courage  constantly  exhibited  by  the  bishops  of 
Wales.  At  last,  it  seems,  the  demand  is  to  be 
answered,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  that  so  clear  a  call 
to  arms  should  have  come  from  lips  that  seem  some- 
times content  with  the  utterance  of  smooth  things,  or 
even  the  counsel  of  silence  against  the  oppressor  of  the 
Church's  poor. 

Even  Archbishops,  it  may  be  supposed,  do  not  over- 
pass the  age — or  the  neerJ — for  education,  and  Dr. 
Davidson's  education  must  certainly  have  been  carried 
further  by  all  that  he  heard.  We  are  glad  that  he 
reminded  us  of  the  "wonderful  yet  humbling" 
responsibility  to  which  he  has  been  called  in  recent 
years — the  sacring  of  our  King  and  Queen,  and  the 
utterance,  as  a  nation's  spokesman,  of  the  nation's 
thanks  to  God  for  their  King's  safe  return.  For  the 
English  people,  in  spite  of  their  cultivated  stolidity, 
have  at  heart  a  certain  imaginativeness  that  is  to  be 
touched  sometimes  with  a  sense  of  the  sacramental 
side  of  life,  and  can  occasionally  realise  a  little  of  the 
true  meaning  of  a  Church  that  stands  for  God  in  the 
State.  To  them,  through  the  thousands  of  potential 
missionaries  who  heard  Dr.  Davidson's  appeal,  should 
come  a  sudden  light  of  comprehension. 

The  education  we  have  suggested  as  possible  lay 
in  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  a  forcible  revelation 
to  the  Archbishop  of  the  passionate  strength  and  deter- 
mination that  inspired  the  men  and  women  of  the 
audience,  and  are  shared  to  the  full  by  the  vast  body 
of  Churchmen  in  the  country,  who  are  becoming  more 
keenly  alert  every  day  to  what  Sir  Alfred  Cripps  rightly 
called  the  meanness  and  cowardice  of  the  Govern- 
ment's attack.  It  is  not  for  Churchmen  to  imitate 
their  opponents  in  the  use  of  vindictive  phrases — their 
cause  is  too  good  to  need  such  help — but  with  the 
realisation  of  all  that  is  meant  by  this  proposed  Bill 
has  come  an  altogether  wonderful  consolidation 
in  the  defending  army.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  declared 
— and  he  probably  found  a  great  many  silent  sup- 
porters—  that  he  would  welcome  another  expression 
of  Christian  faith  rather  than  witness  the'  abandonment 
e>f  the  great  principle  of  a  national  recognition  of  reli- 
gion. That,  indeed,  is  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  implied 
in  Church  establishment.  Buf  how  shall  any  religion 
fare  in  Wales  when  the  outward  recognition  has  been 
abandoned?  The  point  could  not  be  touched  upon 
then,  but  since-  in  the-  Dioce  se-  e>f  S.  David's  alone  there- 
are  considerably  more-  than  a  hundred  parishes  where 
the  incumbent  is  the-  only  minister  eif  religion,  one 
hardly  e  are  s  te>  imagine  what  will  happen  in  such  places 

should  this  monstrous  BUI  ever  be  forced  through 

Parliament.     And  what,  let  us  ask  in  wonder,  ceuilel 

the  Nonconformists  e>(  Wales  combine  te>  offer  as  a 
substitute?  In  Wales — or,  for  that  matter,  in 
England?  What  possible  unity  of  action,  what  com- 
mon denominator  <>f  teaching,  could  be-  femnel  amongst 

Baptists,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  VVesleyans,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  the  other  varieties  ol  Dissent,  to  make 
common  cause  against  the-  forces  ol  mors!  evil? 
cannot  be  too  e.ite;u  insisted  on  that  the  I  hurch  stands 

not,  as  some-  oppone  nts  ol  the  base  r  SOTt  nevet  tin 

,.f  saving,  for  privileges  ol  caate  and  emolument  but 
for  the  opportunities  ol  organised  social  and  spiritual 

serve.-      She-   must   so  stand  more-   unpr.gnablv  than 

ever  to-day  vhen,  ....1  .-lone  in  Great  Britain,  the  6\§- 

integrating    tones    of    evil    ana..  h>     are  gathering 

st  1  ength.  .  . 

It    is  something  Ol   »  pity,   perhaps,    that    into  thii 

battle  ovet  the  establishment  the  question  e.f  endow- 
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ment  imisi  also  enter,  but  since  it  is  inevitable  let  us 

at  least  be  grateful  to  Mr.  MeKenna  for  some  of  his 
recent  utterances.  We  are  frankly  relieved  at  being 
let  off  so  lightly  by  the  Prime  Minister's  decision  to 
entrust  this  Hill  to  Mr.  MeKenna.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Asquith  being  sick  of  the  whole  business — 
lie  remembers  1894 — but  he  is  evidently  a  bit  sick  of 
government,  too,  or  he  would  not  from  personal  repul- 
sion hand  over  critical  Mills  to  an  incompetent  col- 
league. Every  Hill  Mr.  MeKenna  has  fathered  has 
tailed.  The  little  Education  Hill  and  the  "sword" 
Hill,  where  are  they?  This  unhappy  gentleman 
declared  that  if  the  Church  in  Wales  had  as  good  a  title 
to  her  endowments  as  the  Nonconformists  to  theirs  it 
would  be  unjust  to  take  them  from  her.  We  want  no 
more.  Tithes,  too,  he  said,  were  not  the  offspring  of 
piety,  but  the  creation  of  law.  Lord  Selborne's  chal- 
lenge to  the  author  of  these  assertions  was  direct.  But 
we  have  little  hope  that  Mr.  McKcnna  will  meet  his 
challenge. 

The  presence,  and  the  speech,  of  Lord  Halifax  were 
significant.  Everybody  knows  that  the  English 
Church  LTnion,  of  which  Lord  Halifax  is  leader,  has 
included  many  w  ho  have,  at  any  rate,  coquetted  with 
those  who  have  the  idea  of  disestablishment.  But 
now  that  the  idea  is  upon  them  they  couquet  no  more. 
At  a  time  of  common  danger,  Churchmen  have  drawn 
together  to  face  the  common  enemy,  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  when  Lord  Halifax  boldly 
declared  the  nation  would  call  upon  the  King  to  with- 
hold his  consent  from  this  Hill,  should  it  be  forced 
through  the  Houses  of  Parliment,  until  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  country  really  desired  it.  It  is  not  law- 
yet,  nor  will  be.  Were  the  issues  not  so  serious,  the 
hatefulness  of  sectarian  bitterness  wantonly  provoked 
so  detestable,  we  could  almost  afford  to  pity  even  Mr. 
MeKenna  in  the  ultimate  hopelessness  of  his  task.  But 
there  can  be  no  pity,  and  in  such  a  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  that  is  essential  to  a  nation's  spiritual 
health,  no  quarter. 


THE   COAL  CRISIS. 

/^OVERNMENT  intervention  in  the  coal  dispute 
was  inevitable.  Owners  and  colliers  are  no  nearer 
settlement  to-day  than  they  were  a  fortnight  ago.  All 
the  Government  was  able  to  do  on  Thursday  was  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  smaller  committee  of 
the  masters  and  a  similar  committee  of  the  men.  Any 
further  intervention  is  postponed  till  after  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Tuesday  next.  Had  the 
dispute  been  smaller,  they  might  have  approached  the 
parties  in  their  usual  quiet  way,  but  a  national  coal  strike 
is  too  big  for  simple  treatment.  Coal,  though  a 
monopoly,  is  also  a  national  necessity,  and  prices 
and  conditions  are  not  to  be  settled  simply  by  arrange- 
ments between  owners  and  colliers.  Government 
intervention  will  serve  to  remind  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  that  the  nation  has  a  strong  interest  in  their 
proceedings.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  owners  and 
colliers,  either  for  their  own  side,  are  solid  in  opinion. 
1  his  view  is  far  from  correct.  For  purposes  of  local 
working  arrangements  the  coal  trade  divides  its  pro- 
ducing areas  into  South  Wales,  Scotland,  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  the  rest  of  England,  and  hitherto 
each  division  has  settled  its  own  differences  in  its  own 
way.  Had  not  the  Miners'  Federation  demanded  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  country  as  a  w  hole,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  no  strike  in  the  rest  of  England, 
and  probably  not  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Scotland  might  have  fought.  South  Wales  is 
out  for  blood.  South  Wales,  though  highlv  paid, 
has  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  for  years.  The 
miners  are  socialists  of  an  extreme  type,  curse 
capital,  openly  preach  anarchy,  and  look  upon  the  pits 
as  property  filched  from  them.  In  previous  disputes  it 
has  been  most  difficult  to  persuade  them  even  to  formu- 
late reasonable  demands,  let  alone  keep  an  agreement. 
They  succeeded,  by  clever  working,  in  capturing  the 
Federation,  and  there  at  present  they  pull  the  strings. 
The  Welsh  masters  realise  that  a  pitched  battle  must 


take  place  some  day,  and  they  prefer  it  sooner  than 
later,  being  convinced  that  the  pits  will  never  settle 
down  to  work  until  the  inevitable  trial  of  strength  is 
over.  The  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  is  in  itself  rea- 
sonable and  right,  and  is  more  or  less  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  British  coalowncrs.  The  owners'  statement 
of  their  case  and  the  men's  reply  thereto  show  that  the 
difference — except  the  two  years'  trial,  which  the 
owners  probably  will  not  press — is  really  one  of  detail 
and  working,  and  therefore  essentially  a  matter  for 
compromise.  With  a  little  more  give  and  take  the  com- 
promise will  come.  The  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage 
will  have  far-reaching  effects.  Small  pits  with  thin 
seams  and  old  pits  with  long  journeys  to  the  coal  face 
must  close  sooner  or  later,  as  their  margin  of  profit  is 
insufficient  to  raise  the  present  basis  of  wages.  From 
this  restriction  of  output  higher  prices  may  naturally 
flow.  The  final  price,  it  is  true,  would  still  be  governed 
to  some  extent  by  foreign  competition,  and  then  pre- 
sumably the  colliers,  carrying  out  their  strict  protective 
principles,  w  ould  clamour  for  Tariff  Reform,  at  any  rate 
in  coal.  As  the  price  of  coal  rises  so  must  that  of 
manufactured  goods  follow,  coal  being  an  important  raw 
material  of  practically  every  industry  in  the  land.  Con- 
ditions thus  right  themselves  in  some  degree,  although 
under  our  free  import  system  the  prices  of  most  manu- 
factured goods,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  the 
workers,  must  to  a  large  extent  depend  on  the  cost  of 
production  in  foreign  countries. 

The  primary  object  of  intervention  is  undoubtedly  to 
extend  the  strike  notices,  and  so  to  make  the  coal 
trade  and  the  country  fully  understand  what  a  general 
coal  strike  means.  Much  trouble,  too,  will  be  saved 
if  the  Government  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that, 
should  a  strike  be  declared,  they  will  not  permit  peace- 
ful picketing  to  degenerate  into  anarchy  and  riot,  and 
that  the  whole  force  of  law  and  order  will  be  rigidly 
applied  for  the  protection  of  those  owners  and  colliers 
who  wish  to  continue  working.  If  the  colliers  are  con- 
vinced that  terrorism  is  rigidly  to  be  suppressed,  they 
will  certainly  think  twice  about  striking.  The  position 
at  present  seems  clear.  The  majority  of  the  owners  are 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage, 
and  this  conceded  the  majority  of  the  colliers  have  no 
object  in  striking,  since  they  not  only  get  nothing  extra 
by  doing  so,  but  may  lose  many  weeks  of  wages  and 
would  certainly  exhaust  their  funds  and  drive  their 
families  into  miser}'  and  starvation.  South  Wales,  and 
Scotland  to  some  extent,  stand  in  the  way.  In  South 
Wales  the  question  is  largely  political,  and  we  fear  will 
never  be  settled  until  there  has  been  a  stand-up  fight 
to  a  finish.  The  task  of  the  Conciliators  is  a  double  one. 
First  to  persuade  the  British  masters  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  minimum  wage,  and  then  to  remit  details 
for  settlement  to  the  districts.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
one  district,  actuated  mainly  by  political  motives,  can 
be  allowed  to  bring  to  a  standstill  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country.  If  syndicalism  should  prevail,  the  fight 
will  be  bitter  in  the  extreme  and  the  final  issue  by  no- 
means  clear. 


AUSTRIA    AND   COUNT   VON  AEHRENTHAL. 

COUNT  VON  AEHRENTHAL  has  been  called  the 
Austrian  Bismarck,  not  perhaps  with  much  dis- 
crimination, but  because  people  to-day,  and  journalists 
especially,  are  accustomed  to  apply  complimentary 
epithets  as  they  hurl  abuse  with  little  concern  for  the 
fitness  of  the  missile  for  its-  mark.  Achrenthal  was, 
like  Bismarck,  a  Reichsmehrer,  and  he  certainly  stands 
out  among  the  Austrian  statesmen  of  the  last  thirty 
vears  as  the  man  who  has  given  his  country  a  higher 
place,  her  proper  place,  in  the  P'uropean  hierarchy. 
Bevond  this  the  comparison  with  Bismarck  will  hardly 
extend,  though  it  is  not  exaggerating  his  merits  to  say 
that  he  also  stood  out  in  statecraft  above  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  never  quite  the  "chef  d'orchestre  " 
of  the  European  Concert,  that  figure  whose  absence 
was  deplored  by  King  Edward,  but,  by  the  judgment 
of  a  distinguished  French  diplomat,  he  came  nearest 
of  any  living  statesman  to  being  the  one  man  who 
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had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  delicate  situations. 
That  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  appreciated  the  achievements 
of  his  distinguished  servant  the  record  of  his  last  days 
bears  witness.  Indeed  Aehrenthal  must  have  carried 
out  his  master's  views  with  singular  felicity.  He  kept 
the  peace  and — a  more  difficult  thing — he  gave  Austria 
her  rightful  place  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

From  the  critical  period  extending  from  October 
1908  to  April  1909  Aehrenthal  emerged  triumphant. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  him- 
self that  he  did  so  apparently  with  the  assistance  of 
Germany.  German  foreign  policy  has  been  unfortu- 
nately maladroit  of  late  years,  but  it  never  was  more 
short-sighted  than  when  it  succeeded  in  making  "  trois 
ennemis  et  un  ingrat  "  by  its  uncalled-for  interference 
at  S.  Petersburg  on  this  occasion.  It  is  now  known 
that  Russia  had  intimated  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  backing  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  any  warlike 
demonstrations  against  the  annexation  of  Bosnia. 
"  Austria  fara  da  se  "  was  Aehrenthal's  motto,  and  he 
showed  that  she  was  quite  capable  of  acting  up  to  it. 
He  was  not  bound  therefore  to  recognise  with  effusion 
an  ostentatious  act  of  friendship  that  deranged  his 
plans,  greatly  irritated  Russia,  exaggerated  her  humi- 
liation, and  annoyed  France  and  England. 

Democrats  have  no  memory  or  we  should  still  resent 
having  played  the  role  we  were  assigned  by  our  politi- 
cians in  that  unhappy  business.  It  should  give  ample 
food  for  the  comments  of  the  cynical  that  our  most 
solemn  journals,  who  are  now  shaking  their  heads  over 
the  loss  Europe  has  sustained,  could  then  hardly  find 
epithets  strong  enough  to  hurl  at  the  "piratical" 
action  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  Englishmen, 
and  above  all  English  newspapers,  conveniently  forget 
how  our  Foreign  Office  clamoured  for  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
how  completely  we  collapsed  along  with  Russia  when 
it  came  to  action.  Little  party  capital  against  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  to  be  made  out  of  this,  for  he  was 
warmly  supported  in  his  utterly  wrong-headed  line 
by  the  Unionist  leaders  and,  most  blatantly,  by  the 
Unionist  Press.  In  the  result  a  more  gratuitous 
humiliation  was  never  inflicted  on  any  country  by  its 
advisers.  An  even  worse  result  was  that  for  some 
time  we  lost  the  friendship  of  a  Great  Power  who  had 
been  consistently  our  friend  and  with  whom  we  had 
no  real  ground  of  quarrel.  We  forced  her  into  still 
more  intimate  bonds  with  Germany,  really  against  the 
ivish  of  her  Foreign  Minister,  and  altogether  played 
everybody's  game  but  our  own.  Hut  this  was  in  the 
heyday  of  young  Turkeydom,  another  illusion  of  our 
Ministers  and  our  newspapers  from  which  we  are  now 
happily  freeing  ourselves,  even  inc  luding  the  Balkan 
Committee.  It  must  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  French 
statesmanship  that  it  steered  an  eve  n  keel  through  these 
troubled  waters  and  never  allowed  France  to  be 
dragged  into  conflict  with  the  perfectly  legitimate 
designs  of  Austria. 

This  was  only  one  succ  ess  of  Ae  hrenthal's  |>olicy 
though  the  most  adve  rtised.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  realisation  of  the  whole  and  to  induce  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  a  successor  uho  will  e  arr\  it  on. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  sweeping  lo  say  that  the  principal 
obje-et  at  whic  h  he  aimed  was  a  good  unde  rstanding 
with  Russia.  This  he  managed  to  achieve  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance  J 
rather,  so  far  as  Italy  was  conc  e  rned,  he  strengthened 
the  tie  s.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ac  hrenthal  passed 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  before  he  reai  hed  the  Hall- 
platz,  in  diplomatic  functions  in  Kussia,  6rsl  as  Atla<  In', 
then  as  Secretary,  nnd  finally  as  Ambassador.  lie 
was  therefore  peculiarly  lilted  to  ease-  re  lations  and  to 
re-establish  a  common  Halkan  policy.  In  this  smsr 
We  may  even  see-  again  a  Dreikaise  rlninel  for  spec  ifUj 
purposes.  The  coming  spring  may  demonstrate  only 
too  clearly  how  necessary  some  such  arrangement  (or 
action  in  common  may  be-.  I  he  Albanian  clange  r  will 
ha\e-  to  be  met  ;  for  to-day,  in  spite  of  ra<  ial  w  ntimcnt 
in    Macedonia,    intense    resentment    at    renewed  tnit< 

government  has  united  Greek  and  Bulgar  against  the 


Turk.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  dead  states- 
man that  in  June  of  last  year  he  foresaw  the  renewal 
of  trouble  in  Albania,  and  gave  some  very  straight 
advice  to  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  which  was  taken,  for 
some  advances  were  made  to  the  insurgents.  This 
action  was  not  much  appreciated  in  Berlin,  where  the 
role  of  protector  of  the  Porte  is  taken  very  seriously  ; 
it  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  role  of  pro- 
tector of  the  Albanian  Catholics  is  also  taken  very  seri- 
ously in  Vienna.  In  the  Balkans  then  so  far  as  he  could 
he  insured  peace  by  sagacious  arrangement  and  mutual 
concessions.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  was  only 
another  instance  that,  though  he  held  closely  to  the 
German  alliance,  he  was  determined  that  Austria 
should  no  longer  be  merely  the  "  brilliant  second  ",  but 
should  pursue  her  own  policy.  The  very  man  this 
w  ith  whom  England  should  have  been  on  the  best  of 
terms.  His  treatment,  too,  of  Italy  was  masterly,  for 
here  also  he  met  with  serious  obstacles  to  a  cordial 
understanding.  In  the  first  place,  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  left  Italy  more  than  cold.  In 
fact  Signor  Tittoni  not  only  hesitated  a  long  time  to 
acknowledge  the  fait  accompli  but  demanded  a  Con- 
ference more  loudly  than  anyone  else  and  made  a  great 
parade  of  Italy's  old  affection  for  England  and  her 
sympathy  with  Servia  and  Montenegro.  During  the 
last  few  months  the  attack  by  Italy  on  Turkey  and  the 
invasion  of  Tripoli  have  put  a  further  severe  strain  on 
the  relations  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  Austrian  Press  have  been  particularly 
savage.  It  is  also  well  known  that  a  very  important 
section  of  Austrian  opinion,  headed  by  the  Army  and, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  has  demanded 
a  strongly  anti-Italian  policy.  In  this  matter  also 
Aehrenthal  had  his  way,  and  General  Hetzendorf,  the 
Minister  for  War,  had  to  retire.  In  dealing  with 
Italy,  however,  the  Foreign  Minister  showed  no  weak- 
ness, for  he  exacted  and  secured  guarantees  against 
any  attack  on  Albania  or  the  European  coasts  of 
Turkey.  This,  after  all,  was  what  mattered  so  far  as 
Austria  was  concerned. 

Aehrenthal  was  suspected  in  Germany  of  not  suffi- 
ciently backing  her  against  France  in  the  Moorish 
business,  and  certainly  he  gave  it  very  clearly  to  be 
understood  that  Austria's  interests  in  that  region  were 
purely  economic.  This  was  only  common  sense  and 
indirectly  made  for  peac  e.  In  this  matter,  again,  he 
did  Austria  the  great  service  of  enforcing  her  indivi- 
duality on  Europe.  While  absolutely  faithful  to  all 
treaty  engagements  she  was  to  have  a  distinct  per- 
sonality and  will  of  her  own  as  apart  from  her  allies. 
This  renaissance  of  Austrian  policy  and  self-confidence 
has  been  the  great  work  of  Aehrenthal,  and  is  far  above 
the  mere  annexation  of  territory. 


AT  LA  ST  THE  TRUTH  A  BOUT  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  gloves  are  off  in  the  South  African  Parliament, 
where  eve  n  the  Unionist  Leader,  best  of  men,  no 
longer  contends  in  public  that  Racialism  in  South 
Africa  is  no  more.  To  do  Sir  Starr  Jameson  justice, 
the  wish  or  will  and  his  own  good  will  is  of  the-  most 
generous — rather  than  reason  has  been  father  to  (he 
thought  on  which,  for  ihe  last  eighteen  months,  he- 
has  been  mew  ing  his  adhennls.  'I  hose-  in  his  private 
counsels,  who  are-  not  those  most  constantly  "  about 
him  ",  have  guessed  how    little-  in  his  heart    he  has 

believed  thai  the  Dutch  leaders'  patriotism  stood  at 
its  alleged  (or  English  market)  value-.  Yet  he  has 
persisted,  in  mild  wisdom  and  forbearance,  even  to 

risking  a  place-  among  his  followers  whic  h  was  tinlv 

not  "  this  side  "  bui  the  other  side  "  idolatrj  , 
whil.-  he-  has  pom- d  faith  and  amiability  on  Uni-I. 

waters  OH  the  offchaOCe  "f  il^  reluming  tO  him    I  ft*  I 

many  days.   There  was  no  opposition.    The  morning 

muser  in  ( irootes,  hum    Avenue  beheld    at    am  hour 

the  General  hurrying  down  thai  cathedral  ni»M  of 
mighty  pine-s  dipping  th.ir  stems  in  paths  of  periwinkle 

to  sit  at   the    fe  e  l   of  the    Do.  lor   on  the-  steep  of  \\<  st- 

bookc  and  be  emms-IFd  0,1  how  to  re  tain  his  Govern- 
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mcnt  in  office.  Here  was,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  pair  of 
friends.  But  Mr.  Merriman's  satiric  vein  of  criticism 
in  Parliament  was  not  received  with  more  hostile  cold- 
ness by  the  Premier  than  by  the  Opposition  Leader, 
whose  own  nearest  and  dearest,  by  the  way,  found 
their  remonstrances  as  unwelcome  as  Mr.  Merriman's. 
All  English  cheeks  were  tinned  to  the  smiter  (as 
"  by  order  "),  in  the  wholly  unsure  and  quite  uncertain 
hope  of  a  blessed  harvest  for  their  Leader's  political 
sell-abnegation.  It  was  a  holy  time,  perhaps  "  the 
holiest  time",  to>  quote  Huckleberry  Finn,  "on 
record  ";  but  a  time,  it  appears,  now  definitely  over. 

Last  week,  and  this  week,  on  the  floor  of  the  South 
African  House,  the  Government  of  the  Union  has  been 
actually  told  that  its  conduct  is  "  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  South  African  Act  of  Union,  and 
tends  to  cause  unrest  and  discontent  in  the  Public 
Service".  And  the  lips  which  uttered  this  salutary 
truth  are  Sir  Starr  Jameson's.  The  Government 
treated  this  accusation  as  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  and 
there  has  been  a  full-dress  debate  with  a  Party  Division 
and  the  inevitable  Government  majority.  But  the 
debate  is  of  an  interest  and  importance  which  far 
exceeds  the  confines  of  lobbies. 

The  specific  charge  brought  against  the  Botha 
Ministry  is  one  of  evading  the  "  safeguards  "  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  Civil  Service.  Section  141 
of  the  Act  of  Union  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Public  Service  Commission  "  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  such  reorganisation  and  readjustment  of  the 
public  service  as  may  be  .necessary  ".  Section  142 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  a  "  permanent  Public 
Service  Commission  with  such  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  the  appointment,  discipline,  retirement,  and 
superannuation  of  public  officers  as  Parliament  shall 
determine  ".  Section  144  guarantees  all  the  "existing 
and  accruing  rights  "  of  the  Civil  Service  as  existing 
at  the  establishment  of  the  L:nion,  and  Section  145 
provides  that  "  the  services  of  officers  in  the  public 
service  of  any  of  the  Colonies  shall  not  be  dispensed 
with  by  reason  of  their  want  of  knowledge  of  either 
the  English  or  Dutch  language".  Race  not  being 
precisely  a  new  invention  in  South  Africa,  even 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  made  the  Act  of  Union 
was  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  minorities 
under  the  Union  Government  and  preventing  wholesale 
"  jobbery  "  and  "  graft  ". 

One  Commission,  the  Reorganisation  Commission, 
was  appointed  properly  enough,  though  not  promptly 
enough,  to  prevent  ministers  stuffing  their  own  nomi- 
nees into  valuable  appointments.  Even  so,  it  might  have 
done  useful  work,  had  not  two  out  of  its  three  members 
found  that  their  voices  were  ignored  when  these  con- 
flicted with  the  official  points  of  view,  and  consequently 
resigned  like  honest  men.  These  were  Mr.  Browne, 
the  Chairman,  formerly  Treasurer,  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Hofmeyer — remark 
this  patronymic — remained.  Since  then  the  sole  surviv- 
ing Commissioner,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  forti- 
fied by  two  frankly  partisan  colleagues,  has  sat  bulging 
conspicuously  in  the  Government's  pocket.  In  Dr. 
Jameson's  words  "  wholesale  retrenchments  have  been 
accompanied  by  numerous  appointments  from  outside 
the  Civil  Service,  while  in  many  cases  officials  have 
been  graded,  salaries  have  been  fixed,  and  inter- 
provincial  and  inter-departmental  transfers  have  been 
effected,  and  promotion  made  without  regard  to  the 
length  and  merit  of  service  ".  In  fact,  this  Union 
Government  can  well  give  points  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Master  of  Elibank.  For  example,  the  Scab 
Department  is  uncommonly  important  to  a  country 
with  a  great  wool  industry.  Now  Dutch  farmers  have 
always  endeavoured  to  evade  the  law  for  compulsory 
dipping  where  scab  exists.  But,  since  the  South 
African  Union  came  to  cheer  and  bless  us,  this  evasion  of 
the  countryside  has  been  inconspicuous  compared  with 
the  party  obstruction  of  accomplished  politicians.  Two 
experts,  Mr.  Palmer,  late  of  the  Orange  River  Colonv 
Administration,  and  another,  had  been  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  They  did  admirable 
work.    Well,  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  colleague  have  been 


removed,  and  General  Botha's  late  secretary,  with  no 
experience  of  administering  the  Scab  Act,  has  replaced 
them,  while  in  the  Transvaal  fifty  scab  inspectors  have 
been  retrenched  to  be  replaced  by  Field  Cornets,  who 
are  usually  Dutch  farmers  opposed  to  compulsory 
sheep-dipping.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  blandly  disregarded.  Why  should  they 
not  be  where  the  Government's  policy  aims  at  satisfy- 
ing the  party  of  reaction  and  replacing  Englishmen  by 
Dutc  hmen?  General  Hertzog,  a  politician  with  whose 
candour  we  are  in  love,  quite  frankly  if  unnecessarily 
states  that  his  object  is  to  redress  the  unfair  balance 
(as  this  Ik>er  ex-Commandant  conceives  it)  created 
by  the  South  African  War  !  So  in  every  branch  of 
the  Public  Service  see  how  this  cheerful  principle  is 
illustrated.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer 
at  the  Cape,  has  been  retrenched  :  him  Dr.  Veale 
succeeds  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Union. 
But  Dr.  Gregory's  qualifications  and  experience  are 
generally  admitted,  while  his  successor  has  never  done 
any  Public-  Health  work,  and  lacks  a  Public  Health 
Diploma.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Ycale  was  in  charge 
of  British  prisoners  at  Pretoria.  The  Surveyor-General 
is  likewise  about  to  be  retrenched,  a  man  efficient  and 
respected,  but  by  name  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilfillan  :  him  his 
junior  succeeds,  whose  surname  is  the  more  useful  one, 
in  the  circumstances,  of  Schoch.  But  perhaps  the 
most  cynical  defiance  of  the  safeguards  provided  by  the 
Constitution  is  contained  in  a  circular,  recently  issued 
by  the  Railway  Department,  insisting  that  henceforth 
common  railway  servants  shall  be  bi-lingual.  There  is 
probably  not  a  single  railwayman  throughout  South 
Africa  who  does  not  know'  English,  the  language  of 
ordinary  life ;  but  how  should  English  engine-drivers 
and  signalmen  be  acquainted  with  a  barbarous  exotic 
like  the  Taal?  Be  sure,  at  least,  that  that  accomplish- 
ment is  not  expected  of  them  by  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment, which  only  seeks  an  excuse  to  dismiss  English 
railway  servants  and  replace  them  by  Dutch.  With 
Section  145,  already  quoted,  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Railway 
Department  have  not  tried  to  excuse  so  flat  a  denial  of 
its  provisions.  Some  nameless  underling  is  offered 
up  as  "irresponsible"  yet  blameworthy;  but  the 
circular  is — unwithdrawn.  To  withdraw  it,  indeed, 
were  to  show  a  certain  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 
Were  not  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church 
recently  required  by  circular  from  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment to  help  to  recruit  railway  workmen?  No  other 
clergymen,  whatever  their  denomination,  were  thus 
approached. 

The  English  are  being  steadily,  though  gradually, 
pushed  out  of  the  Public  Service  of  South  Africa.  The 
Act  of  Union — once  more — provided  all  the  necessary 
safeguards  ;  and  whoever  believes  in  paper  guarantees 
may  read  a  practical  moral  in  the  lesson  of  this  mingled 
betrayal  and  fiasco.  Too  late  and  too  remote  to  do  any- 
thing to  mend  matters  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  were  fooled  away  long  before 
the  Act  of  Union  by  the  grant  of  premature  responsible 
government  to  the  late  Republics,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  present  Government  at  West- 
minster for  their  share  in  a  black  business.  It  is  not 
too  late  either  to  judge,  in  the  case  of  Ulster,  how 
much  faith  attaches  to  the  value  of  those  paper  safe- 
guards which  are  to  secure  fair  play  all  round  under 
Home  Rule.  As  for  the  South  African  English,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  them.  Parlia- 
mentary protests  may  seem  of  little  worth  where,  as 
Lord  Milner  foresaw,  the  representatives  of  a  British 
population,  not  yet  supplemented  by  fresh  colonisation 
from  this  country,  are  in  a  permanent  inferiority.  But 
it  is  better  to  have  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
Cape  Town  and  there  tackle  ministers  with  their  bad 
faith  and  shortcomings  than  to  continue  discreetly, 
humbly  hopeful  that,  treated  tenderly  and  not  brought 
to  book,  they  may  in  some  mysterious  way  spon- 
taneously take  thought  and  mend.  The  enforcement 
of  the  impartial  Commission  to  reorganise  the  Civil 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Union  cannot 
now  for  very  shame  be  long  postponed.     The  thing 
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is  too  flagrant  to  be  ignored  or  defended  once  it  is 
brought  up  coram  publico.  Mr.  Merriman  has  not 
forgiven  Dr.  Jameson  for  supporting  General  Botha's 
claims  to  the  Premiership  in  preference  to  his  own,  and 
he  voted  as  on  principle  against  the  Opposition.  But 
Mr.  Merriman  hit  the  Government  during  the  debate — ■ 
none,  we  may  be  sure,  hit  harder  or  more  disagreeably. 
Finally,  Mr.  Botha,  who,  had  he  dared,  would  have 
turned  out  his  Minister  of  Education  long  ago,  has 
for  the  first  time  in  these  last  few  days  learned  the 
meaning  of  corporate  responsibility  and  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  tackled  publicly  on  policy  which  privately 
and  individually  is  disavowed.  A  salutary  experience 
for  him  is  the  riotous  applause  from  the  Dutch  benches 
which  greeted  General  Hertzog  in  the  most  outrageous 
of  his  racial  professions,  and  the  chilliness  of  the 
reception  which  his  own  people  gave  their  Leader  and 
Premier,  the  apostle  of  a  South  Africa  for  South 
Africans  urged  of  racial  bias. 


THE  CITY. 

IN  these  troubled  days  nobody  in  the  City  dares  to 
be  a  prophet ;  but  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
that  when  the  crisis  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  over- 
come a  period  of  commercial  and  financial  activity  and 
prosperity  ought  to  set  in.  All  the  Stock  markets'want 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  depressing  industrial  and  inter- 
national influences  which  have  been  predominant  during 
the  last  six  months. 

This  week  the  markets  have  withstood  the  menace  of 
the  coal  strike  remarkably  well.  "  Bear"  covering, 
together  with  a  little  speculative  demand,  in  the  belief 
that  the  intervention  of  the  Government  would  prevent 
the  national  calamity,  has  caused  a  considerable  recovery 
in  Home  railway  stocks ;  and  Consols  have  made  further 
improvement  as  a  result  of  the  echoing  by  German 
Ministers  of  the  favourable  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  cheerfulness  thus  displayed  in  the  two 
most  important  sections  of  the  "  House  "  has  infected 
the  other  departments  to  some  extent.  Business  has 
naturally  been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  the  quietude  of 
the  markets  has  provided  opportunity  for  the  flotation 
of  a  number  of  new  issues,  the  variety  of  which  should 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  investors.  The 
success  of  the  issues  now  before  the  public  is  being 
watched  with  great  interest,  as  there  are  many  more 
under  negotiation  ;  and  even  if  it  should  prove  that  one 
or  two  of  the  largest  appeals  for  capital  do  not  find 
a  hearty  reception,  it  should  not  necessarily  delay  or 
hamper  the  flotation  of  the  others  that  are  in  prepara- 
tion. Underwriters  and  promoters  will  promptly  gauge 
the  taste  of  the  investing  public  and  will  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  The  comparative  failure  of 
the  Western  Australian  3$  per  cent,  issue  of  inscribed 
stock,  for  example,  prov  ided  an  indication  that  the  rate 
of  interest  in  that  instance  was  not  considered  sufficient 
by  the  average  investor,  and  this  probably  explains  whv 
the  financial  adyisers  to  the  authorities  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta  decided  to  raise  their  loan  of  £,'500,000  in 
the  form  of  Treasury  Bills  having  a  currency  of  one 
year,  which  were  taken  up  by  bankers  and  other  pro- 
fessional investors  at  a  discount  of  3$  to  y,'  per  cent. 

Among  Colonial  railways,  Canadian  Pacific  stock  lias 
receded  under  sales  from  Merlin,  and  Grand  Trunk  sto<  l<s 
are  easier  because  there  is  nothing  immediate  to  "  go 
for  "  as  the  dividend  announcement   has  been  made 

The  American  market  remains  lifeless,  with  very  little 
prospect  of  a  revival  so  long  as  poor  railroad  traiius 

and  the  fear  of  "  Trust  "  legislation  overshadow  Wall 
Street.  'I  he  demand  for  ImiiuIs,  however,  continues 
good,  and  accordingly  several  new  issues  of  railroad 
bonds  are  being  arranged,  some  of  which  will  he  offered 
in  I>>ndon. 

In  the  Foreign  railway  department,  Brazil  railway 
Stock  has  been  the  feature,  scoring  a  further  rapid 
advance  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  <  hoi<  <•  varie  ty  of 

unconnrmable  rumours.    San  Paulos  have  also  risen 

sharply.  Mexican  stocks  are  steadier  after  their  re- 
lapse, but  Argentines  were  slightfj  weaker  on  rumours 


of  an  issue  of  £J"2,ooo,ooo  of  new  ordinary  shares  by 
the  Buenos  Ay  res  Western  Company. 

As  regards  the  Mining  markets,  it  is  hoped  that  South 
Africans  have  at  last  reached  their  worst,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  obvious  signs  of  influential  support.  On 
the  definite  announcement  of  the  passing  of  the  Central 
Mining  dividend,  some  of  the  "  bears  "  began  to  cover 
their  commitments,  the  theory  being  that  the  worst  in 
this  respect  is  now  known.  On  the  same  grounds  East 
Rands  were  in  some  request.  The  feature  among  mines 
has  been  the  demand  for  Anglo-Continental  Tin,  en- 
couraged by  rumours,  so  far  lacking  confirmation,  of 
the  discovery  of  a  rich  and  extensive  lode.  The  Lucky 
Tiger  Combination  Gold  Mining  Company  have  received 
information  from  the  manager  that  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  mine  in  January  was  £^27,487  sterling. 
The  tone  of  the  Rubber  market  is  a  little  stronger, 
although  the  volume  of  transactions  is  small. 

Oil  shares  have  attracted  increasing  attention,  the 
most  important  event  being  the  announcement  by  the 
"  Shell  "  Company  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  Combine  of  certain  Russian  oil  interests  held  by 
the  Paris  house  of  Rothschild.  About  240,000  shares 
will  be  issued  as  the  "  Shell  "  Company's  participation 
in  the  purchase  consideration,  and  a  further  issue  of 
510,000  shares  will  be  made  to  shareholders  at  65s.  per 
share  to  provide  funds  for  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Company's  business.  The  Oil  market  apparently 
derived  benefit  from  the  coal  scares,  inasmuch  as  atten- 
tion was  thereby  once  more  directed  to  the  merits  and 
possibilities  of  oil  fuel. 

In  the  industrial  section,  Harrod's  report  has  been 
received  with  interest.  It  marks  another  material 
advance  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Company.  The  business 
of  the  year  fully  justified  the  increase  of  capital,  profits 
having  risen  by  £^32,000,  which  enables  the  Company 
to  maintain  its  ordinary  dividend  at  29  percent. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Australasian  National  Mutual  Life. 

COLONIAL  life  offices  of  later  origin  are  so  essent- 
ially progressive  as  to  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves.  Spending  their  receipts  with  a  lavishness 
that  would  soon  prove  fatal  to  any  home  institution, 
they  not  only  stand  their  ground,  but  apparently  gain 
in  actuarial  stability  w  ith  years.  The  National  Mutual 
Life  Association  of  Australasia,  Ltd.,  is  a  type.  It 
was  founded  in  18O9,  and  was  consequently  some  forty- 
two  years  old  on  30  September  191 1,  when  the  latest 
accounts  were  made  up.  A  huge  business  was,  how- 
ever, then  in  existence,  as  the  funds  accumulated 
amounted  to  £,'0,701,841 — or  to  £,"6,772,764  when  the 
investment  fluctuation  reserve  was  included — and  an 
income  amounting  to  £.1,198,148  had  been  raised 
during  the  year.  A  survey  of  a  few  recent  reports 
shows  that  between  !<><<<>  and  191  1  the  premium  income 
(net)  rose  from  £.580,357  to  £,'863,290,  and  the  receipts 
from  interest  from  ,£.205,037  to  £.303,279,  while  the 
business  in  force  increased  in  at  least  equal  proportions, 
from  £, '17, 15 1 ,362  to  £.24,586,725,  or  by  about  two- 
fifths. 

Even  in  Australasia,  where  the  forward  movement 
is  extremely  pronounced,  such  rapid  expansion  is 
not  regarded  as  natural,  and  it  is  found  on  examina- 
tion to  have  been  due  to  heavy  expenditure,  'lie 
consequences  of  which  will  not  be  realised  until 
tin  ollice  is  many  years  older  and  the  volume  r.l  new 
business  secured  becomes  more  or  less  stationary. 
Thus  far  the  National  Mutual  ol  Australasia  doei  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  any  ill-elTccts  from  its 
outlays.     From  the  very  first  the  Association  has  been 

able  to  invest  its  funds  in  securltiei  yielding  a  high 

rate  "I  Interest,  and  it  has  also  made  substantial  profits 
by  lending  money  to  its  policyholders.  On  the  othe  r 
hand  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Association  has  WOfl 
a  high  reputation   in    regard  I"  the  bonuses  it  pays. 

These  have  undoubtedly  been  poor,  even  when  the 

fullest   allowance  is  made  for  the  reduced  premiums 

paid  i>\  the  members ;  and  there  are,  unfortunately, 
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no  reasons  to  anticipate  any  material  improvement 
in  the  near  future. 

That  excessive  expenditure  has  not  so  far  led  to 
trouble  can  easily  be  understood.  Although  the 
Association  still  values  its  policies  with  3A  per  cent, 
interest  a  rather  high  rate — there  is  a  large  margin 
in  its  favour.  This  valuation  rate  was  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  1898-1901  triennium,  throughout  which 
term  an  average  rate  of  £4  15s.  iid.  per  cent,  was 
earned  on  the  funds.  From  this  high  standard  there- 
has  been  no  appreciable  falling  oil  since.  For  the 
succeeding  three  years  the  rate  was  ^."4  15s.  6d  ;  in 
the  1904-7  period  it  was  .£,"4  16s.  gd.,  and  for  each  of 
the  last  three  years  it  has  been  given  as  ^,4  14s.  3d., 
j£.*4  14s.  7d.,  and  ^4  14s.  id.  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible,  all  the  same,  to  regard  the  future 
of  this  life  office  without  some  misgivings.  Last  vear 
the  expenditure  as  a  whole  amounted  to  ^176,345, 
and  represented,  according  to  the  actuary's  calcula- 
tions, a  burden  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  new  premiums, 
and  of  1 1.2  per  cent,  on  the  renewal  premiums.  A 
business  must  be  exceptionally  profitable  to  stand  such 
a  strain  as  is  here  disclosed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  exact  actuarial  methods  would  bring  out  some- 
what higher  expense  ratios.  That  the  connexions  of 
the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia  are  extremelv  pro- 
fitable in  some  respects  is  undeniable,  but  the  valuations 
show  that  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  is  not  borne 
with  ease.  The  net  premiums  taken  credit  for  by  the 
actuary  are  not  those  given  in  the  Institute  of  Actuaries' 
HM  Table,  but  premiums  arbitrarily  increased  by  one 
year  in  the  case  of  whole-life  policies,  and  by  certain 
unknown  additions  in  other  cases.  As  a  result  of  such 
methods  the  proportion  of  the  annual  premium  income, 
or  "  loading  ",  reserved  for  future  expenses  and  profits 
is  unusually  jsmall — between  16  and  17  per  cent. — 
although  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  in  force  has 
been  taken  out  under  tables  giving  participation  in 
profits. 

Evidently  a  danger  exists  where  expenditure  is  too 
liberal  and  the  margin  reserved  is  unduly  small.  At 
present  the  Association  is  probably  in  a  safe  position, 
because  a  portion  of  the  surplus  interest  earnings  can 
be  used  for  working  expenses,  as  is  now  being  done. 
But  who  can  feel  confident  that  these  favourable  con- 
ditions will  indefinitely  continue?  Interest  rates  are 
high  at  the  moment  everywhere,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  seventies  and  early  eighties,  but  a  general 
fall  of  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  in  the  near  future  is 
not  unanticipated  by  actuaries,  and  were  this  to 
happen  before  the  National  Mutual  of  Australasia  has 
moved  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  a  position  of  considerable 
difficulty  would  have  to  be  faced  by  the  management. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  AX  APPEAL. 

[The  National  Trustees,  consisting  of: — The  Bishop, 
the  Leader,  the  Member  of  the  C.D.B.,  in 
conclave.  ] 

Member  C.D.B. — It's  a  confession  of  weakness, 
this  appeal,  any  way  ye  look  at  it. 

Leader.— Put  a  bold  face  on  it,  then — vou  that's  a 
cattle-driver  by  profession.  We'll  not  'get  enough 
money  to  pay  for  licking  the  stamps,  but  the  English 
will  believe  anything. 

Bishop.— Lucky  for  us.  if  that's  true.  But  I  doubt 
it,  John.  The  English  believe  what  thev  want  to  believe. 

Member  C.D.B. —And  what's  that,  then,  Bishop? 
Tell  us  that,  an'  we  put  it  in  the  appeal.  For  it's  the 
English  vote  we  want.  As  for  the  monev,  the  League 
will  attend  to  that. 

Le  ader. — Besides,  we  can  alwavs  sav  

Bishop. — Don't  say  it,  John.  There's  been  too  much 
destruction  of  account-books  alreadv.  I  never  approved 
of  it. 

Leader    (impatiently). — Are  we  to  appeal  to  the 
English  or  the  Irish,  now? 
Bishop. — Both. 

Member  C.D.B  — It's  a  pitv  T.P.  does  not  be  among 
us  this  day.   He's  a  beautiful  hand  with  the  pen. 


Leader. — What  did  the  Englishman  say  of  T.P.'s 
writings?  "  Like  rings  on  a  dirty  hand",  says  he. 
T.P.  never  saw  the  humour  of  it. 

Member  C.D.B. — Will  ye  be  serious,  now  !  We  will 
never  be  done  else.  Come  now,  how'll  we  begin? 

Bishop. — "  Fellow-countrymen. " 

Leader. — Shakespeare. 

Bishop. — An'  he  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  king,  if  the 
truth  was  known.  Continue,  my  sons.  "To  the  Irish 
People.    Fellow-countrymen.  Once  again  " 

Member  C.D.B. — 'Tis  that  "once  again"  is  the 
trouble.  Couldn't  we  hoist  a  little  flag  of  hope  'tis 
not  to  be  for  always? 

Bishop. — And  where  would  your  occupation  be  then? 
However,  it's  a  point  to  be  considered.  What  do  you 
say,  John? 

Leader. — Easy  enough.  Jot  it  down  roughly — 
never  before  greater  confidence  in  great  cause — goal 
now  in  sight. 

BlSHOP. — "  Measurable  distance  " 

Leader. — "  Of  victory  " 

Bishop. — "  Final  and  satisfying  victory." 

Member  C.D.B.  (writing).— Pray  S.  Patrick  they'll 
believe  it.  -Next? 

Leader. — Just  a  word  about  ourselves.  Since  the 
lamented  death  of  Charles  St  

Bishop. — Better  not  mention  names.  Just  a  period 
of  years. 

Leader. — How  many?   I  forget. 

Member  C.D.B.  (writing). — Leave  a  blank  an'  I'll 
look  it  up.  But  if  we're  so  near  victory,  what'll  we  be 
wanting  the  money  for? 

Leader. — 'Isn't  the  other  side  raising  a  king's 
ransom  ? 

Bishop  (aside). — For  which  king? 

Member  C.D.B. — Now  we're  coming  to  the  English. 
Brief,  truthful,  and  surprising  is  what  we  W'ant,  John. 

Leader. -^Put  it  they  are  sending  paid  agents  to 
our  sacred  country,  and  pouring  poison  into  the  pure 
ears  of  the  simple  peasantry. 

Member  C.D.B. — That's  easy.  I  want  a  phrase, 
though,  will  knock  the  English  hard. 

Leader. — "  Unparalleled  for  mendacity  and  sheer 
ruffianism. " 

Member  C.D.B.  (writing). — Just  give  me  a  few  more 
jewels,  an'  I'll  work  in  the  setting  afterwards. 

Leader. — "  Infamous  calumnies  " — "  violent  cam- 
paign " — "  dash  the  cup  of  liberty  once  more  from  the 
lips  "  

Member  C.D.B. — Sure,  you  stole  that  last  from 
Harold  Spender. 

Leader. — He  stole  it  from  me  first.  Now,  Bishop, 
it's  your  turn. 

Bishop  (awaking  from  fit  of  abstraction). — I  was 
just  thinking  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  that  if  the 
appeal  is  not  generously  answered,  our  enemies  might 
justly  say  that  the  zeal  for  Home  Rule  is  growing  cold. 

Leader  (dubiously). — Is  that  quite  wise,  Bishop? 

Bishop. — Have  ye  a  back  door  to  vour  house, 
John? 

Leader.— I  have. 

Bishop. — What  use  is  it? 

Leader. — To  go  out  of ,  I'd  say. 

Bishop.— And  why  wouldn't  you,  if  the  front  door 
was  jammed,  or  the  like  of  that? 

Member  C.D.B. — The  Bishop's  right.  Begob,  who 
does  be  wanting  Home  Rule  in  Ireland?  Not  a  soul 
but  the  shoneens  of  the  Eighty  Club,  and  they've  gone 
home,  the  saints  be  praised.  If  we  don't  get  the  money, 
nor  the  Bill,  we'll  save  our  face.  Is  that  it,  Bishop? 
Ah,  well,  ye  needn't  answer.  'Tis  George  Birmingham 
says  we're  a  people  that  is  never  afraid  of  the  truth. 

Leader. — Is  the  thing  finished,  now  ? 

Member  C.D.B. — It  is,  all  but  the  grammar  and  the 
stops.  'Tis  a  confession  of  weakness,  as  I  said  at  first, 
in  spite  of  the  bold  words  and  all. 

Bishop. — Trust  you  to  me,  the  English  will  believe 
the  words,  when  they  see  them  in  print.  'Tis  the  weak- 
ness of  us  that  confounds  the  strong  of  them. 
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TWO    PLAYS    OF    LOW  LIFE. 
By  John  Palmer. 

OF  the  many  plays  whose  notices  are  already  over- 
due I  will  select  this  week  two  which  fall 
naturally  under  a  single  title — Sir  Arthur  Pinero's 
new  comedy  produced  last  Saturday  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  theatre  (its  name  is  so  extremely  unpleasant 
a  mouthful  that  I  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  require  my  Editor  to  print  it),  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Walter's  "  The  Easiest  Way  ",  recently  produced  at 
the  Globe.  Two  interesting  private  performances 
of  public  importance — Mr.  Phillpotts'  "  The  Secret 
Woman  "  at  the  Kingsway,  and  a  remarkable  play  by 
Mr.  Mark  Sykes,  produced  on  Tuesday  last  at  Beau- 
mont College,  Old  Windsor — I  must  put  off  till  next 
week. 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  comedy  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  and  Mr.  Walter's  play  at  the  Globe  both 
deal  with  the  private  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  exist  publicly  for  our  amusement. 
Many  writers — from  Goethe  to  Mr.  Barrie — have  been 
attracted  into  poetry  or  prose  by  the  discovery  that 
people  of  the  theatre,  when  the  curtain  is  rung  down 
upon  the  mimic  streets  and  houses  of  the  play,  pass 
regularly  away  through  streets  and  houses  that  are 
real  to  a  life  of  their  own,  where  the  dramatic  author 
ceases  to  be  responsible  for  their  conversation  and 
conduct ;  where  they  are  nourished  upon  actual  beef 
and  mutton  ;  where  they  pay  real  taxes  ;  are  sincerely 
angry  with  the  Government ;  and  genuinely  anxious 
to  turn  or  to  spend  an  honest  penny  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  character,  or  inclination.  This  double 
life  of  the  player  has  always  been  fruitful  of  pathos 
or  of  humour,  much  of  it  of  a  rather  easy-flowing  and 
inferior  kind.  The  old  clown  with  his  wheezy  jests 
and  his  poor  old  chestnuts,  drawing  laughter  from  the 
crowd  when,  strictly  in  private,  his  heart  is  breaking, 
is  a  familiar  figure  of  woe;  and  it  has  struck  number- 
less witty  folk  as  vastly  amusing  to  contemplate 
Hamlet  or  King  Lear  refreshing  himself  between  the 
acts  with  cheese  and  porter ;  or,  in  these  days  when 
the  player  is  no  longer  a  vagabond,  with  something 
more  delicate  and  expensive.  Simple  people — and 
most  people  who  go  to  the  ordinary  theatres  for 
amusement  are  inclined  to  be  simple — are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  this  irony  of  the  player's  double  life. 
The  fallen  curtain  challenges  a  romantic  curiosity, 
which  would  follow  the  hero  home  and  see  him 
divested  of  purple  or  motley.  Cannot  we  find  a  thin 
shadow  of  justification  for  the  simple-minded?  There 
actually  is,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  position 
of  those  whose  labour  and  self-discipline  is  for  the 
amusement  of  their  fellows.  But  this  curiosity  of  the 
public  as  to  the  player  has  come  to  be  largely  factitious, 
and  is  so  unscrupulously  played  on  by  the  picture- 
postcard  press,  that  it  has  lost  what  grain  of  sincerity 
it  had  in  outbreaks  of  illiterate  sycophancy  that  must 
positively  nauseate  the  objects  of  its  regard. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  point  of  this  article, 
which  is  that  two  dramatic  authors  in  two  plays, 
presented  almost  simultaneously,  have  undertaken  to 
lift  a  corner  of  the  veil — if  veil  there  be — between  the 
public  and  their  entertainers.  People  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  life  behind  the  stage-door  can  only 
hope  that  the  pictures  arc  deliberately  over-coloured. 
Sir  Arthur's  comedy  is  the  most  unpleasant  play  of 
an  author  whose  unpleasant  plays  are  more  than 
commonly  unpleasant.       Neither  his  music  al  comedy 

"  bM»  *>  nor  his  "  boys  "  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  shapes, 

Who  are  their  uncles,  brothers,  friends,  or  lovers,  as  the 
disposition  takes  them,  are  parti,  ularly  wicked.  Real 
Wickedness  would  not  be  so  tedious  Real  wickedness 
is  agonising,  often  unendurable,  always  storms,  ;ind 
generally  disastrous;  and  to  follow  it  in  its  per- 
petration and  its  consequences  is  often  fl  healthv  and 
(cathartic  occupation.  The  worst  of  these  "  girls  " 
and  "  boys  "  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  is  that  they  have 
not  enough  character  to  be  wicked.  They  have 
immense  animal  spirits,  and  no  brains,  with  the  result 


that,  when,  like  the  sons  of  Belial,  they  become,  in 
celebration  of  the  heroine's  birthday,  "  flown  with 
insolence  and  w  ine  ",  there  is  upon  the  stage  nothing 
but  a  tremendous  and  tedious  racket,  to  appreciate 
which  it  would  be  necessary  (1)  to  be  a  person  of  vulgar 
tastes  and  no  intelligence,  (2)  to  be  an  extremely  inno- 
cent and  inexperienced  person  in  the  ways  of  the 
devil,  (3)  to  be  in  the  condition  (a  condition  of  over- 
refreshment)  in  which  the  players  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  (4)  to  be  given  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  himself  knows  quite  well  that  his 
boys  and  girls  are  only  pretending  to  be  wicked.  He 
lets  us  know  that  the  worst  which  can  be  said  of  the 
worst  of  them  is  that  they  are  "mighty  calculating  ". 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  about  the  theatre  that  the 
majority  of  our  dramatic  authors  think  they  have  only 
to  give  us  a  scene  like  this  supper-party  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Pandora  theatre,  and  they  have  exhausted .  the 
resources  of  the  devil.  If  this  be  really  so,  the  devil 
is  a  greatly  overrated  person. 

Sir  Arthur's  new  comedy  has  the  brassy  effective- 
ness of  his  "  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  ".  His  figures 
have  a  way  of  sticking  unpleasantly  in  mind.  They 
do  not  stick  by  virtue  of  any  truth  or  meaning  apart 
from  the  plays  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  In 
watching  one  of  these  plays  I  feel  as  if  I  were  being 
buttonholed,  and  wanted  to  get  away.  I  make  a 
mental  effort  to  detach  myself ;  but  immediately  I  hear 
the  author  saying  :  "  Really,  my  dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
you  must  on  no  account  miss  this  scene.  Observe  how 
that  fellow  of  mine  is  standing  exactly  where  he  ought 
to  stand,  and  saying  exactly  the  thing  I  want  him  to 
say."  "  Yes  ",  I  object,  "  but  his  conversation  is 
illiterate,  his  manners  are  unpleasant,  and  I  have  nr> 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted."  But  the  author 
still  has  me  by  the  buttonhole:  "What  you  say- 
may  be  perfectly  true  ",  he  says,  "  but  you  must  admit 
that  he  is  a  competent  piece  of  work.  You  will  not 
forget  him.  He  is  indigenous  to  the  theatre.  He 
lives."  "  Bring  him  out  into  the  fresh  air",  say  I,. 
"  and  he  will  expire  immediately."  "  Very  probably  ", 
replies  the  imperturbable  author,  "  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  fresh  air." 

In  some  ways  Sir  Arthur's  comedy  is  a  little  curious. 
His  picture  of  the  Pandora  life  behind  the  scenes 
seems  to  be  savagely  satirical  in  intention  ;  yet  he 
destroys  the  whole  point  of  his  play  as  a  rebuke  to- 
the  picture-postcard  public  by  playing  for  sympathy  in 
his  heroine.  I  am  not  speaking  of  artistic  sympathy, 
of  the  appreciation  and  the  feeling  for  her  motives  which 
a  genuine  satirist  could  have  given  us  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  his  point.  I  mean  that  we  arc  con- 
tinuously asked  to  feel  for  her  an  active  human,  sen- 
timental affection.  We  are  bidden  to  approach  her  in 
the  melting  mood  ;  to  shut  our  heads  and  to  open 
our  hearts.  Yet  even  here  Sir  Arthur  is  not  con- 
sistent. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  pointed  satire  of 
the  earlier  scenes  that  the  heroine  should  be  unequal 
to  renouncing  the  love  of  a  viscount  and  the  life  of 
a  countess  ;  that  she  should  draw  the  young  nobleman 
into  her  net;  and  fulfil  her  satirist's  intention  of  being 
a  "  menace  to  society  ".  That  she  does  this  without 
being  wholly  base  and  calculating  only  adds  to  the- 
folic  ol  the  play.  Hut,  in  wavering  between  his  desire 
to  show  up  the  set  to  which  the  Pandora  girls  belong 
and  his  determination  to  have  the  sympathy  ol  the 
audience  ;dl  through  the  play  with  his  heroine,  the 
author  has  muddled  the  comedy.  The  hulk  of  even 
audience  will  go  away  with  the  idea  that  the  principal 
Pandora  girl  is  an  inestimable  treasure  lor  the  lucky 
young  lord  who  has  won  her;  and,  though  the\  will  be 
a  little  disappointed  th.it  the  faithful,  jealous  old  wadh- 
dog   loses  his  bone   ;.t    the   last,   they    will   regard  the 

play  ;is  having  ended  comfortably  and  happilj  f<»r 
every  bod]  <  oncet  ned< 

Mr.  Eugene  Walter's  "  The  Kasiesl  Way *,*  is  of  a 
particular  lv  fraudulent  l\pr.  It  is  one  of  those  play  I 
which  solcmnb  set  out  to  deal  with  a  problem  in 
human  nature,  and  then  just  as  solemnly  avoid  it. 
Will  the  young  actress  with  expensive  tastel  and  a 
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past  of  calculated  frailty  be  able  to  wait  in  virtuous 
poverty  for  her  affianced  lover,  or  will  she,  from  force 
of  habit,  inclination,  the  need  of  pretty  clothes  and 
expensive  dinners,  prove  unequal  to  the  task?  Is  she, 
or  is  she  not,  able  to  begin  all  over  again  ;  or  will  she 
— to  misquote  a  famous  tag  of  Coleridge — lose  Un- 
capacity for  virtue  in  the  energy  of  resolve?  Mr. 
Walter  asks  this  question  in  the  first  Act  of  his  play, 
and  then  proceeds  to  unfold  a  situation  where  we  see 
the  heroine,  not  choosing  between  patience  in  decent 
poverty  and  the  glittering  life  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed,  but  between  starvation  and  a  job  on  Un- 
usual terms.  Because  she  chooses  not  to  starve,  and 
tells  some  pitiful  lies  to  save  her  face  with  her  lover 
of  the  iron  jaw,  the  men  of  the  play  exhibit  towards 
her  much  silliness  and  brutality  in  their  several 
manners,  and  cast  her  virtuously  back  into  the  pit. 
The  .play,  if  true  to  New  York  and  the  New  York 
stage  (of  which  I  know  nothing  whatever),  throws 
lurid  light  upon  American  manhood  and  the  methods 
of  the  American  impresario.  It  is  ably  written  in  the 
American  language  ;  and  there  is  in  the  workmanship 
something  of  that  brassy  effectiveness  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe  as  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  Sir  Arthur  Pincro. 


SELF-CONSCIOUS  ART. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  in  one  form  or  another  is 
the  beginning  of  Academicism.  And  as  nearly 
all  failures  in  art  are  traceable  to  the  academic  spirit, 
so  their  origin  is  self-consciousness.  Though  intuition 
is  a  word  worked  rather  hard  just  now,  yet  I  will  not 
refrain  from  adding  that  when  a  painter  (or  a  school) 
ceases  to  respond  to  intuition,  or  subconsciousness,  by 
surrendering  to  the  guidance  of  his  reasoning  and  de- 
ductive activities  he  is  booked  for  an  academy.  Once 
he  begins  to  recognise  his  achievement,  to  reason  from 
it,  to  calculate  its  effect,  his  art  is  self-conscious.  This 
might  not  matter  if  we  were  differently  constructed; 
but  as  we  only  perceive  the  inner  things  of  life  through 
intuition,  and  as  vitality  in  art  entirely  depends  on  this 
perception,  self-consciousness  is  a  serious  business. 
For  inevitably  it  blunts  intuition. 

Technical  display,  conventionalism  and  the  effort 
to  "  fetch  "  the  public  arc  perhaps  the  commonest 
forms  of  this  disease.  All  being  fatal  to  vitality  pro- 
duce the  academic.  It  is  curious  how  partially  we  use 
this  word  when  its  symptoms  are  so  widespread.  Post- 
Impressionism,  Burlington  House,  the  John  School, 
the  Steer  School,  and  the  private  schools  most  painters 
run  exclusively  for  themselves  are  intrinsically  aca- 
demic. Mr.  Rich,  for  example,  is  exhibiting  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  a  number  of  pictures  turned  out  in 
the  Rich  School.  With  them  are  shown  pictures 
clearly  by  the  master  himself,  in  which  we  sec 
what  the  conventional  pieces  lack — intuitive  vitality, 
just  values  and  reposeful  breadth.  As  it  happens 
we  know  that  the  school  pieces  are  Mr.  Rich's  when 
he  is  copying  himself,  when  he  reasoningly  repeats 
motifs  and  devices  he  has  got  by  heart,  and  whose  effect 
he  calculates  exactly.  The  other  pieces,  as  for  example 
the  British  Museum  acquisition,  "On  the  Adur  ",  or 
"The  Rickmansworth  Canal",  are  in  touch  with  a 
truer  perception  of  life's  spirit,  for  in  their  production 
Mr.  Rich  let  himself  drift,  abandoned  himself  to  the 
impulse  of  unreasoned  sensations  immediately  trans- 
mitted from  Nature.  In  the  other  case  he  was  decora- 
tive in  order  to  be  decorative;  he  consciously  used  the 
conventions  of  the  older  water-colourists  for  their  own 
face  value,  and  not  as  a  grammar  to  elucidate  individual 
expression.  In  consequence  many  of  his  drawings 
are  theatrically  forced,  because  he  hoped  thus  to 
be  dramatic,  and  many  are  restless  because  this  trick  of 
calculation,  too  often  becoming  mechanical,  spreads 
"  effective  "  emphasis  indiscriminatelv  all  over  the 
design. 

In  much  the  same  way,  though  with  a  different  per- 


sonality, Mr.  Claude  Shcpperson  is  self-conscious.  He 
seems  to  take  great  pains  to  be  decorative  ;  in  examples 
like  "  Pas  dc  deux  "  there  is  nothing  but  an  elaborate 
arrangement  that  one  is  sure  Mr.  Shepperson  was  very 
pleased  with.  We  know  well  the  buildings  architects 
bring  off  when  they  are  trying  hard  for  decoration, 
things  devoid  of  meaning  or  practical  advantages,  and 
entirely  lacking  the  appearance  of  inevitableness  that 
characterises  all  satisfactory  art.  In  his  colour, 
too,  Mr.  Shepperson  is  often  aware  that  he  is 
"  putting  in  a  fetching  bit  ",  with  the  obvious  result 
that  it  lacks  inevitableness  and  harmony  with  its 
environment.  The  blue  drapery  in  "After  Holyrood, 
July  1 1)  1 1  "  (whatever  this  means),  and  the  red  hair  in 
the  foreground,  are  ready  instances  of  this. 

This  type  of  self-consciousness  might  be  compared 
with  that  popular  comediennes  display  on  picture  post- 
cards or  in  waltz  songs.  In  an  advanced  state  it  be- 
comes a  washy  meretriciousness.  No  sounder  example 
of  this  sort  of  appeal  in  painting  can  be  given  than 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ranken's  "  Mrs.  Moritt  ",  No.  16,  in  the 
Portrait  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  vice  in  contemporary  portrait  painting 
Mr.  Ranken  has  not.  His  paint  is  weak  and  creamy 
and  glassy,  his  sense  of  form  (eyes,  lips,  nostrils,  necks 
and  arms) — well,  I  do  not  suppose  he  could  draw  one 
of  these  with  any  expression  of  construction.  But  it 
is  specially  his  colour  he  is  conscious  of,  and  his  texture 
of  a  woman's  flesh.  The  one  is  cream  and  saccharine, 
the  other  lard,  a  sort  of  lucent  liquid  lard  ;  and  all  the 
time  he  must  be  thinking  of  their  combined  alluringness. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ranken  is  the  worst  painter  in  this  Society, 
which  contains  thirty-two  members — three  or  four  com- 
petent handlers  of  pigment,  and  two  or  three  rare  spirits 
who  in  attempting  portraiture  have  not  missed  their 
vocation.  A  portrait  painter.;  first,  perhaps  his 
only,  essential  is  the  faculty  of  penetrative  sympathy. 
Few  achieve  this  early  in  life,  because  having  small 
experience  of  life  themselves,  they  cannot  recognise 
it  in  others.  Mr.  Jamicson's  "  Sir  Charles  Parsons  " 
is  good  characterisation,  expressing  things  no  deduction 
or  deliberate  effort  would  perceive.  But  in  colour  his 
flesh-painting  shares  with  nearly  every  other  canvas 
in  the  place  the  superficiality  that  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury portraiture,  for  instance,  distinguishes  the  studio 
piece  from  the  original.  The  chief  quality  of  fine  Van 
Dycks,  Lelys,  or  Knellers  is  the  depth  and  sensitive 
complexity  of  their  flesh  tints.  They  have  no  bald 
reds  or  yellows  or  greys.  Their  beauty  is  the  subtle 
interplay  of  these  colours,  so  that  the  solidity  and 
bloom  of  Nature  is  conveyed.  In  contrast  modern  por- 
traits are  flat  and  thin  in  colour,  with  their  unmitigated 
patches  of  red,  or  dirty  brown  or  yellow.  Mr.  Philpot, 
one  of  the  competent  craftsmen  in  this  Society,  as  re- 
gards handling  pigment,  is  conspicuously  patchy.  His 
three  exhibits,  not  good  examples,  all  have  dis- 
integrated tracts  of  lemon  yellow  ;  sickly  enough  now, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  hundred  years  later.  His  "  Sculp- 
tor "  is  an  effort  in  the  despised  manner  of  the  Tene- 
brosi,  as  they  used  to  be  called.  If  he  must  affect  this 
patticular  academy,  let  him  go  to  Burlington  House 
and  study  the  so-  .died  Caravaggio.  He  will  probably 
conclude  that  unless  he  can  improve  as  a  painter  and  a 
colourist,  he  had  better  pursue  some  other  mode.  For 
there  is  no  point,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  doing  feeble 
Neapolitan  or  Bolognese  academics.  I  would  suggest 
a  serious  study  of  life. 

Mr.  Lambert  is  a  better  painter.  Recognising  that 
the  great  painters  had  an  ordered  system  of  under 
painting,  glazing,  and  scumbling,  he  has  been  careful 
to  take  their  "tip".  His  "John  Procter"  is  good 
in  every  way,  though  least  good  in  colour.  With  women 
he  fails  because  he  will  resort  to  his  own  stock  conven- 
tion. His  "  Eva  Balfour  "  and  "  Dorothea  "  are  as 
inanimate  as  possible,  and  so  the  craft  and  (in  the 
latter)  sensitive  colour  used  on  them  can  do  little. 
Inferior  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Oswald  Birley  has  a  dc  ided 
pull  in  the  way  of  characterisation.  About  colour  he 
is,  I  think,  self-conscious,  probably  feeling  that  the 
scheme  in  his  "  Sir  R.  Anstruther  "  is  "  rather 
,  taking  ".    Hence  the  colour  is  almost  pretty.    But  as 
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insight  and  sympathy  this  and  the  group  of  children 
are  uncommonly  sincere  and  interpretative.  The  man 
and  the  two  elder  children  are  quite  untinged  by  the 
artist's  conscious  personality  ;  his  idea  of  how  they 
ought  to  look,  or  how  they  would  like  to  look,  does 
not  intervene.  Thus  these  portraits  are  impersonal  and 
intuitive.  The  group  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good 
design,  only  wanting  that  indefinable  spontaneous 
air  that  welds  together  the  units  of  a  composition ; 
a  question  of  feeling  and  values  rather  than  line 
and  silhouette.  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt,  being  a  Scotch 
painter,  inherits  a  capable  tradition  of  pigment  handling, 
and  his  "  Lord  Guthrie  "  is  honest  characterisation. 
Mr.  Festus  Kelly  is  the  remaining  member  to  whom 
one  could  correctly  apply  the  term  painter,  mean- 
ing one  who  has  a  distinct  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  paint.  It  is  curious  how  few  present 
painters  have,  and  in  his  larger  pictures  Mr.  Kelly  has 
not  shown  any  marked  gift.  His  small  piece,  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham,  is  prettily  done.  The  paint  is  very 
skilful  in  its  way,  comparing  well  with  the  little  portraits 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  whole  has  an  air 
du  chic,  excusable  if  intentional.  Hanging  near  it  is 
Mr.  Giusti's  "  Col.  Giusti  ".  Absurdly  placed  on  the 
canvas,  within  the  painted  circular  mount,  and  sloppily 
painted,  this  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  vital  in  the 
room.  It  is  a  pity  that  portraits  as  vulgar  as  Xos.  10 
and  12  should  ever  have  been  painted. 

Mr.  Noel  Simmons'  show  in  the  Stafford  Gallery  is 
interesting.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  no  bad  influence  for  a 
young  painter.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  MacEvoy  also  had 
a  hand  in  Mr.  Simmons'  formation.  Light,  the  sun's 
or  artificial,  seems  to  awaken  Mr.  Simmons'  individu- 
ality more  than  Nicholsonian  keys.  His  picture  of 
"  Chestnut  Trees  "  really  communicates  to  us  the  mys- 
terious glory  of  sunlight  that  kindles  little  things — a 
tree  trunk,  a  spray  of  foliage,  a  dusty  classroom  floor — 
with  inexpressible  divinity.  The  same  perception  makes 
vital  his  "  Rue  Cousin  ",  and  transmits  to  us  the  life 
and  spirit  of  this  sunfilled  place  ;  in  an  unusually 
intimate  way  it  lives  for  us. 


BERNARD  SHAW  IN'  PARIS. 

By  Ernest  Dimxet. 

T  F  Bernard  Shaw  still  reads  press  cuttings  I  promise 
»  him  some  annoyance  at  reading  the  French 
papers.  Never  was  a  man  of  his  merit  so  completely 
misunderstood.  He  has  no  luck.  A  few  years  ago 
"  Candida  "  was  performed  here  in  a  manner  which 
made  one  think  of  "  Au  clair  de  la  Lune  ",  played  to 
the  tempo  of  a  marche  funebre.  This  time  the  mis- 
take does  not  affect  the  play  alone,  it  hurts 
the  author  as  well.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  partly  and  largely  the  fault  of  Bernard 
Shaw  himself.  He  ought  to  know  that  the  French 
are  some:  way  behind  in  appreciation  of  him. 
A  course  of  lc  tures  at  the  Sorbonne  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  years,  articles  in  the  serious 
reviews  and  even,  I  believe,  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  scum  to  mean  recognition.  But  the  lectures 
are  dullish,  and  the  articles  arc  in  serious  magazines 
which — when  a  dramatic  reputation  is  at  staki — 
means  anything  except  popularity.  Add  that  the 
articles  are  not  uniformly  laudatory.  I  have  read  one 
by  M.  Maurice  Muret  which  was  simply  savage,  but 
luckily  was  rather  superficial. 

This  being  so,  Bernard  Shaw  ought  to  have 
taken  some-  precautions  and  not  appear  be-fore  his 
French  audience  as  if  they  were  lully  prepared  lor  his 
eccentricities.  Now  what  did  we  read  in  the  papers 
almost  on  the  eve  of  the  performance  ol  11  Sirs, 
Warren's  Profession"?    An  old  quotation   from  the 

Saturday  Rbvibw  in  which  Bernard  Shaw  was  sup- 
posed to  place  himself  above  Shakespeare;  a  sentence 
or  two  from  his  prefaces  in  which  I  was  sorry  more 
than  once  to  see  him  too  full  of  admiration  lor  a  man 
like  Brieux,  whose  resemblance  to  him  lies  exclu- 
sively in  choice  of  subjects,  and  not  in  the  hast  in 
talent;    finally    a    letter    to    M.    I.ugne-I'oc,    of  tin 


Theatre  des  Arts,  which  was  Shavian  enough  to  take 
in  even  readers  pretty  well  up  in  English  literature. 
M.  Leon  Daudet — who  constantly  needs  the  same 
kind  of  interpretation  as  Bernard  Shaw — made  a  fool 
of  himself  by  calling  Shaw  a  fool  for  writing  that 
letter,  but  he  called  him  a  fool  all  the  same,  a  fool 
from  beyond  the  Channel,  and  he  is  a  dealer  in  exag- 
gerations which  many  people  will  take  for  sober  truth. 
Bernard  Shaw  said  in  that  letter  that  he  is  "  no  poor 
and  obscure  genius,  but  a  shark  ready  to  devour  the 
French  artists  and  the  French  theatres,  as  he  has 
already  devoured  the  English,  American,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Scandinavian  artists  and  theatres  ".  I 
was  not  very  much  surprised  to  read  in  "  Excelsior" 
— a  financial  enterprise  with  decent  and  probably 
profitable  moral  principles — a  very  crushing  and  not 
exceptionally  intelligent  paragraph  on  the  play,  con- 
cluding with  the  statement  that  Paris  does  not  care 
for  shark  sauce.  The  journalist  had  evidently  taken 
Bernard  Shaw's  letter  literally. 

All  this  was  likely  to  create  a  hazy  atmosphere  in 
which  Bernard  Shaw,  and  especially  such  a  play  as 
"  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  ",  could  not  appear  to 
advantage.  The  idea  evidently  was  that  we  had  to  do 
with  a  strange  man  and  probably  a  stranger  produc- 
tion, one  of  those  exotic  freaks  which  a  play  like  the 
"  Brothers  Karamazow  "  only  exceptionally  redeems. 
Of  course  the  critics  ought  to  know  better  and  redress 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  but  what  do  critics  care?  A 
great  many  are  poor  creatures  who  learn  a  style  and 
pick  up  opinions,  and  the  more  they  write  the  further 
away  they  get  from  their  very  small  capital  of  honesty 
and  originality.  Among  the  better  sort  many  are 
growing  indifferent  and  think  of  their  own  literature 
instead  of  thinking  of  the  writer  they  take  in  hand — 
a  singular  lack  of  taste  when  a  man  like  Bernard 
Shaw  is  in  question.  They  write  an  article  in  which 
clearsighted  criticism  can  select  three  or  four  sen- 
tences expressing  a  reaction  worth  the  while,  but  the 
rest  is  what  it  may  be,  sometimes  bored,  oftener  bewil- 
dered, or  at  least  uncertain,  and  the  average  reader  is 
left  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  stuff.  Oh  ! 
the  long-winded  and  perfectly  inane  disquisitions  about 
humour,  about  its  exclusively  English  character,  and 
the  impossibility  for  a  Latin  to  know  really  what  it  is; 
the  stupid  quotations  from  antediluvian  anglicists — 
stupidest  of  all,  the  speech  of  Voltaire's  on  Swift  being 
improved  Rabelais;  the  deep  theories  connecting 
humour  with  "  northern  despairs  ",  and  all  the  lumber 
from  the  back  shop  of  criticism  !  Poor  Bernard 
Shaw  !  To  think  that  all  this  rubbish  is  unearthed  in 
his  honour  ! 

There  are  in  France  a  few  hundred  people — not  all 
professors — who  know  English  literature  well  and  can 
be  competent  judges,  but  they  seldom  write  in  the 
newspapers.  Those  who  do  write  in  them  hear  ringing 
in  their  heads  like  echoes  from  some  distant  and 
st lipid  classroom  the  memory-haunting  concatenation — 
English,  northern,  strange,  Ibsenian — and  write  accord- 
ingly, I  he  more  scholarly  take  down  Taine's  "  English 
Literature  " — a  dangerous  book  if  any  is,  though  fas- 
cinating— and  copy  therefrom  some  weak  abuse  of 
Thackeray  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts.  Rather  than 
descend  to  that,  some  critics,  feeling  dubious  and  un- 
prepared, have  preferred,  like  M.  Abel  Herman!,  to  go 
to  the  Theatre  Michel  and  sec  a  play  bv  Colette  Willy 
who  probably  out-Shaw  s  Bernard  Shaw  in  several  re- 
spects, but  who  c.-m  be  appreciated  through  national 

canons.  Apart  from  a  few  happy  passages  in  the 
articles  bv  M.  de  Hers,  M.  tie  Nion,  and  above  all  by 

M.  Regis  Gignoux,  criticism  has  been  either  misleading 

or  useless  with  regard  to  "  Mrs.  W  arren's  Profes- 
sion ". 

The  result  is  that  Bernard  Shaw  will  remain  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ignorant  public,  not  a  genius,  nor  a 
shark,  nor  an  eccentric  man  with  a  world-wide  lame, 
but  a  swelled  head,  a  cli 111.  till  foreigner,  and,  in  spite 
ot  the  recognised  superiority  "(  the  Theatre  des  Arts 
on  several  important  points,  one  of  the  diflimlt 
foreigners  who  tiv  their  link  some  distance  fioin  the 
boulevard.     Whoever  can  appreciate  Bernard  Shaw's. 
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rare  j^-i f ts  will  be  more  than  provoked  at  such  a  state 
of  things. 

The  whole  business  ought  to  have  been  arranged 
differently.  Bernard  Shaw  ought  not  to  have  spoken 
of  taking  Paris  by  storm  as  if  lie  were  an  enterprising 
beginner;  he  OUgbt  not  to  have  spoken  at  all;  his 
friends  ought  to  have  suppressed  all  allusions  to  his 
Fabianism,  which  seems  old-fashioned  here,  and  turns 
Bernard  Shaw  from  the  widest  awake  man  in  the  world 
into  a  sort  of  mystic;  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession" 
QMght  not  to  have  been  chosen,  as  Mrs.  Warren  is 
also  old-fashioned,  and  there  is  in  France  a  marked 
reaction  from  brutality  to  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  Bernard  Shaw's  qualities — "  Candida  "  over 
again,  but  intelligently  interpreted,  would  have  done 
much  better;  some  miraculously  discovered  intelligent 
critic  ought  to  have  carefully  marked  off  Bernard 
Shaw  the  artist  from  Bernard  Shaw  the  demolisher, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect  from  him 
either  a  system  of  philosophy  or  coherently  constructed 
dramas.  All  this  being  clearly  understood,  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  bring  the  French  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  Bernard  Shaw  is  one  of  the  foreign 
authors  whom  they  could  appreciate  the  best,  and  that 
his  subtle  drollery  is  much  nearer  their  richer  wit  than 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  humour.  But  an  artist 
ought  to  have  undertaken,  if  possible,  to  adapt — the 
only  true  translation — and  if  not  to  translate  as  an 
artist  should,  the  often  exquisite  English  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  Instead  of  that,  the  work  has  been  done  by  a 
man  for  whom  that  English  is  constantly  too  much, 
who  says  on  the  programme  of  the  play  that  "  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession"  has  been  translated  "  sur 
1'insistance  de  l'auteur  ",  meaning  probably  "  sur  les 
instances  " — which  is  a  deal  more  polite  for  Mr.  Shaw  ; 
the  dialogue  wears  leaden  shoes,  instead  of  winged 
sandals,  and  the  public  would  be  geniuses  if  they  dis- 
covered, under  these  conditions,  that  Bernard  Shaw, 
like  every  real  writer  or  every  real  painter,  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  value  of  his  touches  and  not  by  an 
ensemble  which  he  recklessly  and  deliberately  dis- 
regards. But  it  is  too  late  and  it  is  all  a  great  pity, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  another  time. 


MI  RACLE-WORK1 NG. 
Bv  Filson  Young. 


T  T  is  a  principle  recognised  by  expert  advertisers  that 
*  the  thing  advertised  must  have  some  quality  of  its 
own.  Merit  is  a  great  assistance,  but  it  is  not 
essential ;  there  needs  merely  to  be  some  quality  which 
will  make  the  public  think  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing which  they  really  want.  Xo  doubt  it  was  a 
fortunate  thing  when  the  fiat  went  forth  in  the  "  Daily 
Mail  "  office  that  "  The  Miracle  "  was  to  be  boomed  ; 
and  indeed  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
respectable  applications  of  the  booming  machinery 
that  has  ever  been  attempted.  A  thing  existed  which 
the  London  public  were  capable  of  taking  great  delight 
in,  could  they  but  be  induced  to  try  it ;  but  thev  were 
leaving  it  severely  alone  until  the  powerful  search- 
light of  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  was  turned  upon  Olvmpia. 
1  he  method  was  crude  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  successful  for  that.  One  day  people  were 
told  that  no  one  was  going  to  "The  Miracle",  and 
the  next  day  they  were  told  that  "  evervone  "  was 
rushing  there;  that  it  was  fashionable  to  go;  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  "  Miracle  habit  "  which 
could  be  acquired  as  easily  as  standard  bread  or  sweet 
peas.  And  the  obedient  thousands  that  take  their 
orders  from  Carmelite  Street  (and  which  of  us  does 
not?)  forthwith  marched  to  Olvmpia;  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe's  miracle  was  superadded  to  Max  Reinhardt's; 
and  the  hundredth  performance  was  given  last  Tues- 
day. Vet  no  amount  of  advertisement  could  have 
made  the  thing  permanently  popular  if  the  qualitv  of 
popularity  had  not  been  inherent  in  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  the  causes  of  that 
popularity  are.    You  see  I  say  popularity,  not  success. 


The  success  of  "The  Miracle",  the  realisation  and 
fulfilment,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  idea  contained  in  it, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  a  man  of  genius,  assisted  by  other  men  of  genius, 
of  talent,  and  of  elliciency  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a. 
fine  achievement.  But  that  would  not  have  made  it 
popular;  artistic  excellence  never  did  of  itself  make 
anything  popular  with  a  London  crowd.  Of  course 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  done  is  attractive  ;  mass  and 
quantity  in  themselves  have  an  extraordinary  effect 
Upon  the  public,  as  you  can  see  any  day  in  a  shop 
window.  The  haberdasher  who  wishes  to  sell  salmon- 
pink  ties  will  not  succeed  if  he  merely  puts  one  of  them 
in  his  window  ;  but  if  he  fills  the  window  with  them, 
so  that  his  shop-front  represents  a  universe  of  salmon- 
pink  ties,  then  great  numbers  of  people,  otherwise 
apparently  quite  sane,  will  go  in  and  buy  them.  And 
the  fact  that  at  Olvmpia  everything  is  very  big,  that 
there  are  a  great  deal  of  everything  and  a  great 
many  of  everybody,  that  even  the  rose  leaves  come 
down  in  solid  and  satisfactory  showers  and  leave  a 
thick  carpet  on  the  ground,  that  the  crowds  are  not 
merely  the  stage  appearance  of  crowds,  but  real  mobs 
of  living  people — all  these  matters  give  one  a  pleasant 
sense  of  lavishness,  of  no  expense  being  spared.  My 
own  preference  in  art  is  rather  for  the  opposite  extreme 
and  for  the  production  of  great  effects  with  economy 
of  material  and  generosity  of  imagination  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  only  the  material  is  used  and 
not  wasted,  this  splendid  and  lavish  provision  makes 
for  a  very  noble  entertainment.  Yet  the  scale  alone 
does  not  account  for  the  popularity  of  "  The  Miracle  ". 
During  the  recent  craze  for  pageants  an  even  greater 
amount  of  material  was  habitually  used  ;  but  pageants 
have  been  a  failure  with  the  public. 

Moreover,  we  have  here  a  type  of  production  in 
which  personalities  go  for  nothing ;  and  that  again  is 
an  unusual  quality  in  entertainments  that  are  popular 
in  London.  People  have  tried  hard  to  discuss  the 
performances  of  individuals  such  as  the  Madonna,  the 
Xun,  and  the  Piper  (ridiculously  called  the  Spielmann) ; 
but  these,  although  they  help  the  artistic  success  of 
the  play,  in  no  way  affect  its  popularity.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  their  personalities  have  been  known  at 
all,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  production  if  all  the  actors  had 
remained  anonymous  ;  the  public  would  then  have  had 
a  wholesome  lesson  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  creation 
of  an  artist's  brain,  and  not  the  person  who  interprets 
or  represents  his  creation,  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  If,  then,  it  is  not  the  actors  and  not  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  thing,  nor  the  scale  on  which  it 
i;  done  that  is  the  secret  of  its  popularity,  what  is 
that  secret? 

A  simple  one,  I  think,  although  rather  startling — 
religion.  Religion,  despised  and  rejected  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  England  to-day;  religion,  alienated  and 
divorced  from  all  the  modern  arts,  a  stranger,  as 
many  people  will  tell  us,  even  in  its  own  home  and 
sanctuary,  the  church — strangely  reappearing  and 
asserting  its  power  in  the  most  unexpected  of  all  places 
--the  theatre.  And  by  religion  I  do  not  mean  dogma 
or  ethics  or  ecclesiastics,  or  Buddhism,  or  Thought 
Culture,  or  Christianity,  but  the  vague  and  universal 
thing  that  lies  like  an  element  around  all  our  material 
existence  and  is  recognised  or  disregarded  according 
to  the  state  of  our  sensitiveness  to  it.  Probably  not 
half  the  people  who  go  to  Olvmpia  are  conscious  of 
the  nature  of  the  power  whose  effect  they  feel ;  but 
it  is  there  all  the  same,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  universal  appeal 
made  by  the  play.  "The  Miracle"  is  not  popular 
because  it  is  good  ;  it  is  (a  far  more  unusual  thing)  good 
because  it  is  popular.  It  does  not  matter  in  what 
frame  of  mind  people  go  to  "The  Miracle";  they 
remain,  not  to  pray  (which  is  only  an  individual  expres- 
sion of  one  aspect  of  religion),  but  to  feel ;  to  be 
absorbed,  to  lose  themselves,  which  is  religion  in  its 
universal  aspect. 

Xor  need  there  be  any  argument  about  the  outward 
form  in  which  this  religion  is  clothed.    It  is  an  entirely 
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Roman  Catholic  form.  "  The  Miracle  "  is  as  purely 
a  piece  of  Roman  Catholic  art  as  are  the  polyphonic 
music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  pictures  of 
Madonnas  to  which  the  most  inveterate  Protestant 
takes  no  exception.  I  have  very  good  authority  indeed 
for  saying  that  "  The  Miracle  "  is  to  some  extent  a 
piece  of  Roman  Catholic  propagandism,  and  that  some 
part  of  the  huge  sum  of  money  necessary  to  ensure  its 
continued  run  in  London  was  guaranteed  by  people 
more  interested  in  religion  than  in  art.  If  that  is  so 
I,  personally,  am  sorry,  because  I  have  a  preference 
for  things  which  are  simply  what  they  appear  to  be  ; 
but  otherwise  I  can  only  say  that  "  The  Miracle  " 
seems  to  be  the  most  respectable  achievement  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  modern  times.  People  engaged  in 
direct  religious  campaigns  may  protest  against  this 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  stage,  but  they  should 
not  look  at  it  in  that  way.  It  is  not  an  invasion  of 
religion  by  the  stage  ;  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  stage  by 
religion.  And  surely  even  Mr.  Kensit  himself  would 
not  object  to  that,  even  though  the  religion  wear  the 
cloak  of  the  Scarlet  Woman. 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  many  productions  of  this  kind 
and  many  repetitions  of  "  The  Miracle".  But  I  hope 
that  before  it  visits  us  again  people  will  have  learned 
better  manners  than  to  clap  their  hands  during  the 
performance.  That  is  a  piece  of  impropriety  which 
has  marred  the  present  production  ;  a  piece  of  boorish- 
ness  which  even  the  quieting  atmosphere  of  the  play 
and  the  solemn  influence  of  Humperdinck's  beautiful 
music  have  not  been  quite  able  to  suppress  in  us. 

If  my  theory  about  this  production  is  right,  it  must 
logically  follow  that  the  religious  feeling  is  far  from 
dead  or  dying  in  this  country.  It  is  somewhere  in  the 
air  still,  even  if  it  has  wandered  out  of  the  churches. 
But  it  is  true  beyond  a  doubt  that  people  capable  of 
feeling  the  religious  appeal  of  this  great  drama  will  not 
find  any  religious  appeal  in  the  dreadful  and  uglv 
travesties  of  ritual  and  art  to  be  found  in  so  many 
temples  of  Christian  religion.  People  who  are  capable 
of  being  influenced  and  drawn  by  beauty  and  dignity 
can  only  be  repelled  by  ugliness.  "  The  Miracle  " 
will  have  done  good  work  for  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  if  it  reminds  men  and  women  that  to  do 
things  well  and  not  ill  is  a  religion  in  itself,  and  that 
wherever  there  is  true  beauty  there  are  also  love  and 
worship. 


BIRDS  IN  LONDON. 
III. 

T  N  all  London  there  is  no  more  pleasant  loitering- 
*  place  than  the  footbridge  which  spans  the  lake  in 
S.  James'  Park,  with  its  vistas  of  water  and  wood  on 
every  hand  and  the  grey  old  pile  of  the  Horse  Guards 
(overtopped  of  late  years  by  the  brand-new  towers  of 
a  parvenu  War  Office  thrusting  itself  into  prominence 
on  the  other  side  of  Whitehall]  crowning  the  eastward 
view.  And,  thanks  to  the  ever-changing  moods  of  our 
freakish  London  atmosphere,  the  familiar  scene  reveals 
itself  in  some  new  guise,  come  to  it  when  you  will.  But 
great  though  its  charm  by  day,  at  dusk,  especially  on 
one  of  those  clear  calm  evenings,  as  exquisite  as  rare, 
which  a  London  winter  occasionally  vouchsafes  to  us, 
there  is  magic  in  the  spot.  On  one  of  these  red-letter 
days,  when  the  orange  sun  lies  low  in  the  western 
sky,  a  tender  opalescent  glow  will  flood  the  air,  so 
soft  and  pure  that  the  whole  scene  shines  with  almost 
unearthly  glory,  and  tlx-  grey  Horse  Guards  is  trans- 
figured into  a  palace  of  pearl.  Then  the  sun's  last 
smouldering  embers  burn  themselves  out  behind  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  as  twilight  settles  down  slowly  and 
caressingly  over  the  park  the  lustre  dies  from  the  lake, 
leaving  it  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  gradually  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  deepening  shadows  close  in  on  water 
and  on  trees.  One  brilliant  patch  remains  at  the  water's 
westward  side.  Here,  reflected  from  the  street  lamps 
just  above,  the  face  of  the  lake  is  pierced  by  fiery  shafts 
of  light — now  sharply  outlined,  now  quivering  down 
all  their  length  as  a  ripple  moves — whose  radiance 


makes  the  outer  darkness  deeper  still.  From  all  sides 
the  trees,  grown  ghostly  and  mysterious  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  give  out  a  strange  incessant  whistling 
murmur — the  gossip  of  myriads  of  invisible  starlings 
settling  uneasily  to  roost.  There  is  mystery  in  the 
slumbering  water,  still  and  dark,  so  near  your  feet ;  and 
that  noiseless  ripple,  breaking  the  unruffled  surface  in 
the  wake  of  a  shadowy  wild-duck  which  paddles  silently 
out  of  the  blackness  under  the  bridge,  is  mysterious  too. 
From  the  bushes  at  the  eastern  end  a  redbreast's  sudden 
crisp  staccato  alarm-note  rings  clear  in  the  breathless 
air,  to' be  drowned  next  moment  in  the  volley  of  metallic 
cries  \Vhich  proclaim  unmistakably  that  all  the  black- 
birds and  song-thrushes  in  the  park  are  on  the  point  of 
going  to  roost.  At  intervals  wild-ducks,  unseen  but 
vocal,  break  out  into  a  noisy  concert,  and  a  pinioned 
herring-gull,  away  at  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  joins  in 
with  an  outburst  of  harsh  derisive  yells.  Close  to  your 
head  a  flighting  mallard,  almost  invisible,  rustles  past 
with  startling  suddenness.  Then  the  loud  sounds  die 
down,  and  as  you  move  away,  with  the  starling  chatter 
from  hidden  trees  still  in  your  ears,  death,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sinuous  stealthy  cat  with  gleaming  eyes,  creeps  in 
the  light  of  a  lamp  cautiously  through  the  undergrowth. 

Although  at  night  poaching  cats  are  probably  far  too 
common  in  the  parks,  they  rarely  come  into  the  open  by 
day.  A  little  episode  which  occurred  about  a  year  ago, 
with  a  cat  for  the  principal  actor,  seemed  therefore  all  the 
more  curious.  A  number  of  water-fowl — wild-duck  and 
geese  of  various  breeds — were  seen  to  be  swimming  in  a 
strangely  excited  state  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
apparently  attracted  by  something  on  the  bank,  which 
presently  turned  out  to  be  a  prowling  cat.  The  cat 
for  its  part  seemed  equally  drawn  to  the  inquisitive 
birds  so  tantalisingly  close.  It  would  run  now  and 
then  down  to  the  water's  edge,  its  approach,  of  course, 
driving  the  ducks  and  geese  helter-skelter  to  a  safer 
distance,  whence  they  returned  again  and  again  as 
though  fascinated  by  the  strange  beast  on  the  bank. 
May  it  not  be  that  their  curiosity  (if  curiosity  it  were) 
was  akin  to  that  which  makes  the  wild-ducks  at  the 
mouth  of  a  decoy  follow  the  decoyman's  dog  (trained  to 
lure  them  to  destruction)  farther  and  farther  into  the 
mazes  of  the  treacherous  trap  till  escape  becomes  im- 
possible ? 

In  the  security  of  the  park  waters  moorhens  and  coots, 
excessively  shy  in  a  state  of  nature,  become  as  tame  as 
fowls.  But  even  in  the  country  the  coot  in  the  nesting 
season  will  sometimes  seem  indifferent  to  the  presence 
of  man.  On  the  Test  one  summer  a  coot's  nest  had  been 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  only  a  few  feet  from  a 
road.  One  morning  one  of  the  parent  birds  (the  mother 
probably),  utterly  careless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  being 
watched,  sat  placidly  on  her  bulky  nest  brooding  her 
young,  whose  heads  peeped  out  from  under  her. 
At  an  early  age  young  coots  have  red  heads  showing 
through  a  growth  of  stiff  white  bristles.  A  very  quaint 
picture  this  little  group  made.  Perched  high  on  the 
nest  the  mother  coot,  black  except  for  the  bare  patch  of 
white  on  her  face  (exactly  like  a  peeled  almond)  from 
which  the  bird  takes  its  nickname  of  "  bald-headed  ", 
sat  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  what  looked  like  tiny 
bristling  reddish  balls.  Presently  the  other  parent, 
escorting  more  young  ones,  appeared,  and  his  brooding 
mate,  promptly  stepping  from  the  nest,  followed  by  her 
charge*,  swam  off  tO  join  her  husband  and  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

A  pinioned  wild  bird,  domesticated  against  its  will, 
is  often  rather  a  sorry  object — but  not  -always.  The 
heron,  robbed  of  his  powers  of  flight  and  doomed  to  a 
maimed  existence,  will  maintain  his  dignitv  In  ipltt  of 
all.  I  hero  are  some  pinioned  herons  in  the  Dell  in  Hyde 
Park.  To  one  who  knows  the  warv  "  hern  "  in  his 
native  wilds  there  comes,  every  time  of  seeing,  a 
fresh  surprise  (tinged— is  it  shame  to  OOflfeM  it?— with 
somet  h  ing  ol  regret,  of  svmpathy)  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  noble  birds,  their  freedom  gone,  submitting  with 
superb  indifference  t<-  be  1  gaeing-ttock  for  idle  crowds. 

It  is  a  far  •  rv  ftom  the  stalely  herons  to  those  queer 
exoti.  s,  the  peli-ans  in  S  |.imes'  Park.  They,  even  in 
prrfer  t  freedom,  could  never  look  other  than  (lankly 
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grotesque.  And  free  they  were  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  though  now  pinioned  like  the  herons. 
Whether  they  often  took  advantage  of  their  liberty  we 
"know  not ;  but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  during  the  firing 
of  a  birthday  salute  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria  by  a 
battery  of  Horse  Artillery  on  the  Horse  Guards  Parade, 
the  park  pelicans  of  that  day  proved  to  demonstration 
their  ability  to  fly.  The  dreadful  din  naturally  struck 
terror  into  the  park  birds,  who  dashed  hither  and  thither 
in  frenzied  flight,  while,  far  from  the  hurly-burly,  the 
four  great  pelicans,  in  the  very  extremity  of  terror, 
.soared  high  above  the  Foreign  Office  roofs.  Nowadays 
when  this  alarming  phenomenon  occurs  they,  or  their 
representatives  of  to-day,  in  default  of  flight,  must 
needs  squat  huddled  together  on  the  ground,  shivering 
at  every  fresh  discharge  of  the  guns. 

A  certain  number  of  song-thrushes,  blackbirds  and 
redbreasts  inhabit  the  parks  throughout  the  year,  but 
in  autumn  the  resident  population  is  swelled  (if  indeed, 
as  may  very  well  be,  it  is  not  entirely  superseded)  by 
migrants.  In  S.  James'  Park,  on  an  autumn  morning, 
fierce  little  splutters  of  song,  mingled  with  sharp  chal- 
lenging notes  like  the  rattle  of  quick-firing  guns,  tell  of 
newly  come  redbreasts.  These  bursts  of  melody,  far 
from  being  love-songs,  are  cartels  of  defiance  hurled  at 
each  other  by  the  truculent  little  individualists,  all  alike 
intolerant,  as  their  nature  is,  of  the  presence  of  others 
of  their  kind.  The  redbreast  is  not  confined  to  the 
■parks  alone.  Wherever,  as  in  some  parts  of  Chelsea, 
old-fashioned  gardens  still  offer  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  inroads  of  brick  and  mortar,  his  winter  song  is  often 
to  be  heard.  One  such  retreat,  The  Vale,  an  old-world 
backwater  within  a  stride  of  the  roaring  torrent  of  the 
King's  Road,  has  been  lately  ruthlessly  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  modern  "  development  "  ;  and  a  howling  wilder- 
ness of  raw-new  streets  usurps  the  spot  where,  only  the 
other  day,  creeper-clad  cottage  and  rustic  garden  lay 
steeped  in  archaic  peace. 

The  weather  must  be  very  bad  which  will  silence  the 
sturdy  redbreast.  It  is  small  wonder  that  this  com- 
panionable bird,  who  trustfully  shares  our  bounty  and 
(when  other  voices  are  rare)  sings  contentedly  at  our 
.very  doors  while  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground,  is  a 
prime  winter  favourite.  With  Christmas,  above  all 
with  an  "  old-fashioned  "  Christmas,  the  redbreast  has 
been  for  ages  indissolubly  linked,  as  many  a  crudely 
coloured  print,  wherein  gallant  Robin,  his  crimson  front 
glowing  as  never  in  life,  warbles  a  Yule-tide  carol 
against  a  dazzling  background  of  immaculate  snow, 
serves  to  remind  us. 

Like  the  redbreast  the  song-thrush,  in  London  as  in 
the  country,  is  a  persistent  winter  songster,  only  silenced 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  When  a  London  fog,  with  all 
its  accumulated  discomforts,  settles  damp  and  gloomy 
on  the  parks,  blotting  the  trees  from  sight,  the  buoyant 
strains  of  some  undaunted  thrush,  echoing  muffled  yet 
triumphant  through  the  murky  air,  bring  solace  in  their 
sound.  In  times  of  hard  frost  followed  by  snow  song- 
thrushes  suffer  greatly.  At  such  times  a  half-starved 
thrush  will,  now  and  then,  venture  on  to  the  frozen 
water  in  the  parks  in  search  of  scraps  overlooked  by  the 
gulls,  who,  resenting  its  presence,  harry  the  poor  bird 
remorselessly. 

Severe  weather  will  often  bring  unfamiliar  birds  to 
London.  One  day,  it  may  be,  you  will  come  upon  a 
little  flock  of  chaffinches  (all  of  one  sex)  picking  up  a 
scanty  meal  in  the  snow-powdered  grass  of  S.  James' 
Park  ;  at  another  time  a  pied  wagtail,  dainty  and 
alert,  bounds  through  the  air,  calling  "chissic".  and 
alights  on  the  ice-bound  lake;  a  day  or  two  later, 
perhaps,  you  will  see  at  the  margin  of  the  water  another 
wagtail  pumping  its  long  tail  up  and  down,  but  this  time 
the  stranger  is  the  exquisite  grey  wagtail,  a  rarity 
indeed.  That  the  wagtail's  fairy-like  grace  is  due 
wholly  to  its  long  tail  is  possibly  little  realised  till  one 
sees  the  bird  without  it.  Last  summer  one  of  a  pair  of 
pied  wagtails  (which  tended  a  brood  snugly  tucked  away 
in  the  side  of  a  hayrick)  had  lost  every  vestige  of  tail 
except  one  white  feather,  and  even  that  was  often  in- 
visible as  the  bird  hurried  about  a  chalky  road  seeking 
food  for  its  young.    Shorn  of  its  chief  glory— the  whole 


perfect  machine,  as  it  were,  thrown  hopelessly  out 
of  gear — the  wagtail  looked  merely  a  dumpy  and 
ludicrously  disproportioncd  little  freak.  In  this  plight 
its  distinctive  gait — the  high-stepping  walk  varied  by 
a  rapid  run  on  legs  which  now  seemed  far  too  long — 
heightened  its  odd  appearance.  In  full  feather  a 
hopping  wagtail  would  be  frankly  an  abortion ;  yet 
one  half  expected  this  disfigured  little  creature,  more 
plebeian  than  the  very  sparrows  which  shared  the  road 
with  it,  to  hop  as  they  did. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITALY  AND  TRIPOLI,  ,', 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Junior  Conservative  Club, 

Albemarle  Street  W. 

20  February  191 2. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  last  week's  issue  points 
out  the  needs  of  Italy  lor  acquiring  a  portion  of  African 
territory  before  the  coast  of  North  Africa  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  other  European  Powers,  and  thus  he 
attempts  to  justify  an  attack  on  a  territory  which  we 
should  be  allowed  to  describe  with  Lord  Granville  as 
"  incontcstably  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire". 
But  if  Italy  succeeds,  with  the  permission  of  the  Great 
Powers,  in  bringing  the  war  into  European  waters, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  she  will  be  content  with 
the  annexation  of  Tripoli  alone,  which  will  certainly  be 
a  totally  inadequate  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the 
war?  Italy  as  a  naval  Power  is  more  of  a  danger  to 
us  than  Turkey,  even  if  we  take  little  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  proximity  of  a  powerful  and  possibly  unfriendly 
neighbour  in  Cyrenaica  would  oblige  Great  Britain  to 
strengthen  proportionately  her  position  in  Egypt.  The 
British  public,  in  forming  their  opinion  as  regards  the 
Italian  coup,  must  place  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  first.  Protestant  England  may  well  feel  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  a  Catholic  nation,  but 
the  British  Empire,  numbering  thousands  of  Moslems 
in  its  dominions,  must,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  the  fide- 
lity of  our  Indian  subjects,  consider  first  the  interests  of 
their  co-religionists  in  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is,  I 
believe,  admitted  that  possession  of  Tripoli  by  Turkey 
had  the  advantage  that  the  market  was  one  in  which 
all  nations  could  compete  on  equal  terms,  while 
possession  by  Italy  means  preference  for  Italian  goods, 
if  not  total  prohibition.  Then  there  is  the  religious 
problem,  to  which  the  Italian  Government  does  not 
seem  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  regarded  as  the  religious  head  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  in  that  fact  lies  the  possibility  of  an  Agree- 
ment. I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  if  Italy 
accepted  the  real  claim  of  the  Sultan  there  could  easily 
be  found  a  terrain  d'entente,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect 
an  agreement  so  long  as  people  will  insist  on  "  swelling 
the  heads  "  of  the  Italians.  With  regard  to  the  argu- 
ment that  Italy  needs  colonial  expansion,  it  can  be 
argued  that  Tripoli  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
war,  so  far  as  colonial  purposes  are  concerned  ;  besides, 
is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that,  contrary  to  your  cor- 
respondent's views,  Italians  emigrate  merely  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  fortune  with  which  to  return  to  their  native 
country?  We  must  therefore  look  elsewhere  for  the 
great  desire  evinced  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
the  possession  of  a  North  African  Empire. 

The  only  gain  for  Italy  would  be  the  establishment 
of  another  naval  base.  All  their  newspapers  tell  us 
that  they  hope  to  transform  the  basin  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  into  an  Italian  lake,  after  having  first  developed 
Tobruk,  which  is  to  them  the  key  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea,  just  as  they  anticipate  that  the 
Italian  flag  will  one  day  float  over  Trieste  and  Vallona. 
Although  this  danger  has  been  partly  overcome  by  our 
occupation  of  Solium,  another  field  of  Italian  aspira- 
tions, we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Tripoli 
cuts  off  Alexandria  entirely  from  Malta,  and  that 
Tobruk,  when  fortified,  will  menace  our  vital  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  connexion  I  may  here 
quote  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  : — "  If  any  country  has  a  right 
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to  Tripoli — as  such  rights  arc  understood  in  the  loose 
morality  of  international  politics — it  is  Great  Britain. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  Then  there  is  the  strategical  interest,  which 
requires  that  no  foreign  Power  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  cut  our  communications  between  Malta  and 
Alexandria.  Thirdly,  our  trade  interests  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  Power." 

As  regards  Turkey  there  is  undoubtedly  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  relations  with  that  country,  a 
token  of  whose  gratitude  for  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  British  public  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
highest  decorations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  been 
bestowed  on  King  George.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the 
Turkish  Government  appointed  Sir  Richard  Crawford 
Financial  Adviser,  and  the  number  of  Englishmen  in 
the  employment  of  that  Government  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  Turks  are  buying  Dreadnoughts  from  us, 
and  the  number  of  English  officers  in  the  Navy  is  com- 
paratively high.  And  now  we  hear  that  Mr.  R.  W. 
Graves  is  to  accompany  the  Turkish  Minister  of  the 
Interior  on  his  tour  through  European  Turkey.  The 
Bagdad  question  is  being  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  impetus  given  to 
British  trade  in  various  parts  of  Turkey,  and  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  sentimental  feelings  of  admiration 
and  thankfulness  to  England  for  the  more  friendlv 
attitude  of  the  public  and  the  private  acts  of  such  men 
as  Lieutenants  Fought  and  Montagu.  As  a  friend  of 
the  Turks,  and  one  who  has  travelled  in  Turkey,  I  know- 
that  the  sentimental  point  of  view  is  not  one  to  be 
ignored,  however  impassive  the  Turk  may  appear  to 
the  casual  Englishman.  This  feeling  of  increased  con- 
fidence in  England  continues  in  spite  of  the  policy  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  which  present  events  seem  to  show 
has  taken  a  sharp  turning  towards  good  faith  and  good 
will.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Raffalovich. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  BUBBLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  February  1912. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  intend- 
ing emigrants  to  this  country  who  gain  their  ideas  from 
railway  companies'  and  real-estate  promoters'  adver- 
tisements if  you  will  give  publicity  to  a  few  facts  gener- 
ally ignored  by  the  compilers  of  such  literature. 

During  the  month  of  December  191 1  over  1200  meal 
tickets  were  distributed  to  the  unemployed  in 
Vancouver.  The  winters  here  are  comparatively  mild 
and  hardly  interfere  with  any  sort  of  labour,  so  that 
the  state  of  things  is  not  so  temporary  as  some  state 
it  to  be.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  civic  fathers 
arc  unduly  in  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate.  The 
meal  tic  kets  are  of  the  fifteen  cent  brand,  and  fifteen 
cents  worth  of  food  in  a  town  where  the  prices  arc  as 
high  as  they  are  in  Vancouver  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
A  week  or  so  later  the  "  bread  line  "  seems  to  have  got 
on  to  the-  nerves  of  the  authorities,  who  described  the 
unemployed  as  worthless  fellows  who  did  not  want  to 
work,  and  forbade  them  to  parade  the  streets,  the 
original  theory  that  they  were  harvest  labourers  who 
had  drifted  in  from  the  prairie  states  having  apparently 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Meanwhile  we  have  some- 
hundreds  out  of  employment,  and  have  had  for  months. 

The  main  factors  towards  bringing  anyone  and 
•everyone  indiscriminately  to  this  town  are  the  railway 
companies,  the  real-estate  l>oomers,  and  the  news- 
papers. The  railways  an  paid  for  bringing  them  in, 
for  transporting  their  food  and  nearly  everything  they 
use,  and,  if  they  have  to  leave,  for  taking  them  away 
■gain.  They  stand  to  win  anyhow:  for  even  at  a 
deadlock,  with  men  at  the  point  of  starvation,  labour 
is  thereby  cheapened.  I  he  real-estate  brokers  can 
prove  conclusively  that  all  a  newcomer  has  to  do  to  get 
rich  is  to  make  a  first  pavment  on  a  piece  of  real  estatl 
(and  no  game  is  too  small  for  them  :  anything  from  $10 
-cash).  And  the  newspapers  naturally  uphold  them 
because  Of  the  profit  arising  from  the  real-estaie  ..«!  .,  r- 


tising.  The  enormous  expense  incurred  in  manipula- 
ting the  real-estate  business  can  only  be  guessed  at : 
the  office  rent  paid  by  the  brokers  must  amount  to  many- 
thousands  a  month.  In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
three  daily  papers  25  per  cent,  of  its  entire  space  was 
taken  up  with  special  real-estate  advertising  matter, 
and  this  does  not  include  that  in  the  regular  advertising 
column  and  the  concealed  advertisements  in  the  form 
of  articles  on  visitors'  opinions  of  certain  districts, 
reports  of  industries,  public  works,  etc.  etc.  This 
issue  of  the  paper  ran  to  42  pages  in  all,  and  there  are 
two  others  like  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
many  people  are  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  : 
something  between  one  and  two  thousand  would  be 
about  a  fair  estimate.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  all  this  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  if  people  could  pay  their  monthly  bills  promptly, 
but  the  shopkeepers  here  complain  loudly  that  they 
cannot  collect  their  accounts.  To  one  who  has  never 
seen  the  crash  of  one  of  these  booms,  such  for  instance 
as  occurred  in  Chicago  in  1893,  the  state  of  things  here 
at  a  casual  glance  looks  like  unbounded  prosperity.  He 
arrives  and  cannot  fail  to  note  at  once  that  the  chief 
industry  of  the  city  seems  to  be  that  of  selling  property  ; 
the  papers  comment  in  almost  every  issue  on  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  town.  Often  the  newcomer 
invests  almost  all  that  he  has  brought  with  him  in  a 
partial  payment  on  a  piece  of  property,  being  assured 
that  it  will  sell  at  a  profit  within  a  few  months.  For- 
merly he  stood  some  chance  of  making  a  sale  in  this 
way,  but  things  are  different  now  ;  the  competition  is 
too  fierce,  there  is  too  much  land,  miles  out  of  the  city, 
cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  the  brokers  have  land  of 
their  own  to  sell.  Imagine  a  town  possessing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  135,000,  where  the  rent  of  a  44-foot 
front  store  (and  there  is  at  least  a  mile  of  store  frontage 
just  as  good)  is  $1000  per  month.  How  can  prices  be 
anything  but  absurdly  high  where  shopkeepers  have 
to  pay  such  rents? 

Vancouver,  it  is  true,  has  had  a  wonderful  growth  ; 
it  should  have  a  great  future.  But  such  insane  tactics 
as  those  referred  to  will  tend  to  injure  it  instead  of 
benefiting.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  influences  I  have 
named  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  knockers  "  whenever  criti- 
cism of  any  sort  is  heard ;  criticism  is  supposed  to 
injure  the  town.  In  conversation,  however,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  citizens  will  admit  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Vancouver  is  just  now  a  grave  one.  The 
population  is  more  than  enough  to  fill  every  occupation 
now  existing  here;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  promised  the  factories  and  industries  to  make  good 
their  statements.  There  is  nothing  here  to  encourage 
new  arrivals  until  some  new  business  is  introduced. 

Yours  truly,  Vacuus  Viator. 


PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
179  S.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster  Bridge  S.W. 

14  February  191 2. 
Sir,- -May  I  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  (  .  R.  Prance.  Proportional  representation  (the 
single  transferable  vote)  is  in  force  in  South  Africa  for 
the  election  of  Senators,  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Provincial  Councils,  and  in  the  Transvaal  for  the 
election  of  the  Municipal  Coun<  ils  of  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria. 

The  sentence  quoted  by  your  correspondent  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  a  long  communication  in  which  I 
contrasted  the  effe«  Is  ol  redistribution  on  the  basis  of 
Major  Morrison-Hell's  scheme  of  equal  single-member 
l  onsiitueiH  ies  and  the  effects  ol  a  sy  stem  ol  pi  oport  lonal 
representation.  There  was  no  intention,  and  indeed 
there  was  no  necessity,  to  mislead,  fof  numerous 
instan.es  of  the  caK  with  which  proportional  repre- 
sentation has  been  introduced  into  parliamentary 
(  le.  lions  could  have  be*  n  quoted. 

I  mentioned  the  Trans\aal  I.e.. .use  the  Transvaal 
Muni,  ipal  \<  t,  pass.  .1  in  |une  !<»<*, ,  was  applied  to  the 
,  le.  lions  of  the  mirre.-ding  October.     That  Ad   ne.  es- 
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sitated  the  polling  of  the  whole  of  Johannesburg  as 
one  constituency,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a  month 
before  the  election  that  candidates,  electors,  and  the 
press,  previously  engrossed  with  the  passing  of  the 
South  Africa  Act,  awoke  to  the  fact  that  an  entirely 
new  method  of  voting  was  to  be  used.  The  electorate 
of  |oh;mnesburg  is  far  more  cosmopolitan  than  that  ol 

English  constituencies,  yet  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  system  were  all  overcome, 
the  "  Johannesburg  Star  ",  the  "  Transvaal  Leader  ", 
and  the  "  Rand  Daily  Mail  "  being  unanimous  in  their 
testimonv  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote. 

With  Mr.  Prance,  I  greatly  regret  that  the  first  draft 
of  the  South  African  C  onstitution  was  not  accepted  in 
its  entirety.  This  provided  for  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  Lower  House  of  the  new  Parliament.  The 
British  minorities  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  of  the  Orange  Free  State  would  have  obtained 
a  fair  hearing,  w  hilst  the  Dutch  minorities  in  the  towns 
would  also  have  obtained  representation.  Such  a  result 
would  have  materially  contributed  to  the  unification  of 
South  Africa,  whilst  such  difficulties  as  have  arisen 
there  since  the  Union  have  largely  proceeded  from  that 
system  of  single-member  constituencies  which  empha- 
sises political  divergencies  between  town  and  country, 
and  has  given  special  prominence  to  those  forces  which 
would  keep  alive  old  racial  differences. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  H.  HUMPHREYS, 

Hon.  Secretary, 
The  Proportional  Representation  Society. 


LIBERAL  A N D  CONSERVATIVE  "LOAN 
CREATION'S  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow. 
15  February  191 2. 

Sir, — A  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  which  I 
contradicted  in  your  issue  of  16  September  last  has 
been  repeated  by  him  in  his  speech  of  3  February,  as 
well  as  by  his  adherents  in  the  Press,  whilst  it  would 
appear  to  be  tacitly  admitted  by  his  opponents.  Here 
it  is  in  very  definite  form  : 

"  Beyond  the  influence  upon  the  price  of  Consols  of 
the  great  creation  of  new  Trustee  Securities,  and  the 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  several  other  factors  affecting 
the  price  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Sinking  Fund 
available  for  the  redemption  of  the  British  Debt  in 
recent  years  has  been  quite  unprecedented,  under  the 
Conservative  Government  a  system  of  loan  creations  for 
works  was  resorted  to,  and  that  these  loan  creations 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund  until 
the  Conservatives  left  office  in  1895." — ("  Statist," 
10  February.) 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  writer  of  the  above  what  he 
makes  of  the  following  items  in  the  national  accounts  : 

Money  raised  by  creation  of  additional  debt. 

Volume  for  1906-7,  pp.  10-12    ;£5»555.ooo 

,,  1907-8,  pp.  10-12    2,994,000 

,,  1908-9,  pp.  10-12    2,636,155 

,,  1909-10,  p.  12    1,280,000 

,,  1910-11,  p.  12   1,035,000 

and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from  these  others  : 
Money  raised  by  creation  of  additional  debt. 

Volume  for  1S95-6,  p.  12    ,£1,088,550 

,,  1S96-7,  out  of  print. 

„  1897-8,  p.  12    Nil. 

1898-9,  p.  12    £3.932.336 

The  yearly  Blue-book  gives  the  movement  in  these 
"  other  capital  liabilities  "  separately.  They  amounted 
to  ^"45,770.210  when  the  present  Government 
took  office,  and  had  increased  by.  31  March  191 1 
to  ^47,840,151.  The  system  is  to  borrow  w  hat  may  be 
required  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  terminable 
annuity  chargeable  on  the  different  rates,  and  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  year  1860-61  "  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  certain  fortifications, 


etc."  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Govan. 


REVIEWS. 

COR  CORDIUM. 

"  The  Letters  of  Percy  ByEshe  Shelley."  Edited  by 
Roger  Ingpen.  2  vols.  London :  Pitman.  1912. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

EVERY  man,  said  the  philosopher,  is  in  truth 
three  men  in  one  :  what  he  thinks  he  is,  what 
he  appears  to  his  friends,  what  God  actually  made 
him  ;  and  w  hichever  of  these  is  manifest  in  a  man's 
letters,  we  look  for  acts  and  character  congruent  with 
the  manifestation.  In  these  two  volumes  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Shelley  portray  the  man  ;  he  was  a  strange 
mixture  compounded  of  virtues,  faults,  depth,  and 
levity  ;  there  are  v  isible  the  waywardness  and  fickleness 
we  associate  with  a  certain  type  of  genius.  He  loved 
jokes,  even  silly  practical  ones  ;  he  loved  scenery  and 
chemistry  ;  indeed  he  loved  most  things ;  he  had  a 
feeble  and  excitable  frame,  a  "frail  form";  he  was 
a  veritable  salamander  in  his  love  of  warmth,  while 
cold  produced  in  him  intense  nervous  irritability.  In 
one  of  his  short  stories  Balzac,  writing  of  a  genius, 
says  words  to  this  effect  :  Envious  people  and  fools, 
having  little  knowledge  of  the  way  superior  spirits 
are  moved,  seize  on  some  superficial  inconsistency  to 
make  an  accusation  and  so  pass  sentence  on  them. 
This  may  well  refer  to  Shelley  ;  yet  his  more  intimate 
friends  were  unanimous  in  testifying  that  his  character 
was  a  blend  of  generosity,  gentleness,  charity,  and 
purity.  In  spite  of  this  testimony  the  recognition  of 
his  superlative  genius  and  the  praise  which  was  his 
due  have  been  long  delayed. 

Several  causes  combined  to  effect  this.  The  harsh 
ultimatum,  "  Be  silent  or  starve  ",  sent  by  the  poet's 
father  to  Mary  Shelley,  stopped  the  publication  of 
such  letters  as  would  have  served  to  show  that  Shelley 
had  been  judged  too  hastily.  The  unjust  expulsion 
from  Oxford,  that  "  stern  treatment  of  an  angelic 
spirit  ",  as  Hogg  describes  it,  helped  forward  the 
general  condemnation,  for  people  were  more  ready  then 
than  they  are  now  to  think  the  dons  of  a  college  must  be 
right.  The  publication  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  brought  the 
stigma  of  atheism,  and  naturally  almost  everyone 
was  ready  to  heap  opprobrium  on  him  for  the  pitiful 
death  of  Harriet  Westbrook.  The  production  of  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam  "  was  the  occasion  of  a  personal  attack 
upon  the  author's  character  and  conduct.  J.  T.  Cole- 
ridge w  rote  a  bitter  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  ",  in 
which  he  declared  the  poet  to  be  shamefully  dissolute. 
Shelley  wrongfully  attributed  the  article  to  Southey, 
and  wrote  some  years  later  a  letter  to  him,  in  reply 
fo  which  Southey,  who  was  something  of  a  prig, 
begged  Shelley  to  review  his  past  life  and  consider 
whether  his  pernicious  opinions  had  not  brought 
misery  upon  others  and  guilt  irretrievable  upon  him- 
self. Byron  was  not  able  to  understand  Shelley ; 
smiled  at  "the  snake",  as  he  called  him  in  jest; 
admired  his  frankness,  his  courage,  his  amiable 
warfare  with  the  world,  and  proved  himself  a  doubt- 
ful friend.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  justice  to  Shelley ;  he  regretted  that  he  was 
absent  when  Shelley  visited  the  Lakes,  and  that 
Southey  should  have  received  him  ;  Coleridge  would 
have  delighted  in  the  metaphysics  which  were  an 
abomination  to  Southey.  Hogg  and  Trelawny,  the 
intimates  respectively  of  the  poet's  early  and  later 
years,  both  insist  that  Shelley  was  a  man  "  of  beautiful 
natural  manners — a  gentleman  at  heart  ".  Leigh 
Hunt  was  always  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  one  who  had  been  the  truest  of  friends  to 
him.  Keats,  with  his  finger  on  Shelley's  chief  weak- 
ness, forgot  that  Shelley  was  almost  always  inspired 
and  that  he  therefore  required  little  of  the  self-concen- 
tration and  attention  to  detail  that  we  are  told  go  to 
make  a  genius.  Each  of  these  poets  unhappily  failed 
the  other  in  what  each  most  needed — encourage- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  cold  world.  Shelley  recognised 
the  excellence  of  "  Hyperion  "  and  saw  little  in 
"  Lamia  "  ;  if  Keats  had  been  able  to  read  the  incom- 
parable stanzas  of  "  Adonais  "  he  would  probably  have 
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said  they  lacked  elaborative  care  and  were  but  profuse 
strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  Hazlitt,  with  precise 
authority  and  dislike  of  vague  generalities,  saw  no 
mark  of  genius  in  Shelley  ;  he  wrote  that  the  author 
of  "Prometheus  Unbound"  had  "a  maggot  in  his 
brain",  charging  him  with  levity  as  well  as  vanity, 
with  striving  to  overturn  established  creeds  and  sys- 
tems, and  generally  in  fact  with  being  before  his  time. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  most  noted  among 
Shelley's  contemporaries,  and  if  we  admit  that  the 
more  intimate  the  acquaintance  the  truer  is  the  judg- 
ment, then  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  those 
who  knew  Shelley  best  were  loudest  in  his  praises, 
and  that  his  nature  was  one  that  bestowed  and  inspired 
lavish  affection.  It  is  indisputable  now  that  he  has 
a  high  place  among  the  immortals,  far  outsoaring  his 
contemporaries,  busy  mockers  and  admirers  alike — 
so  much  so  that  we  regret  a  longer  life  was  not 
vouchsafed  him  in  which  to  fulfil  the  rich  promise  of 
those  few  years  that  produced  the  unsurpassed  lyrical 
beauty  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  and  the  drama- 
tic power  of  "  The  Cenci  ". 

With  the  material  now  at  hand,  the  volumes  edited 
by  Mr.  Ingpen  before  us,  justification  of  the  poet  is 
easy.  We  read  the  words  that  breathed  the  spirit  of 
Shelley  in  his  ordinary  mood,  which  was  so  rarely 
unexalted  and  uninspired.  We  can  recognise  the 
revolt  of  genius  against  convention,  insincerity,  and 
mediocrity,  which  must  have  the  best  and  the  perfect 
and  turns  away  from  what  falls  short.  The  desertion 
and  subsequent  suicide  of  Harriet  Westbrook  is  a  blot 
upon  his  character,  but  we  learn  in  extenuation  that 
Harriet  constantly  harped  upon  the  idea  of  suicide, 
and  that  before  Shelley  married  her  he  wrote  "  Suicide 
is  her  favourite  theme  ".  Unhinged  for  the  time  by 
this  incident,  Shelley  passed  out  of  the  innocent  para- 
dise he  had  imagined  for  himself,  and  was  haunted  for 
ever  after  by  the  ghost  of  the  past.  There  are  frequent 
unmistakable  references  to  this  in  the  poems.  Though 
his  letter  to  EKza  Westbrook  is  unpleasant  reading, 
both  Leigh  Hunt  and  Peacock  relate  how  great  a 
shock  he  had  received.  What  with  Godwin's  phil- 
osophy, Mary  Godwin's  witchcraft,  Eliza's  strictness, 
and  Harriet's  pitifulncss,  Shelley  had  been  well-nigh 
distraught.  It  is  also  recognised  now  that  his  con- 
tention with  religion  was  not  urged  against  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  as  a  person. 

Shelley  passed  through  different  phases;  he  should 
not  be  judged  by  the  phase  which  produced  "The  Ne- 
cessity for  Atheism  "  and  "Queen  Mab  ",  nor  by  the 
phase  in  which  he  repented  of  his  hasty  marriage  and 
brought  woe  on  its  partner,  but  rather  by  his  life  as 
a  whole,  by  his  unstinted  love  and  unfailing  charitv, 
by  his  appreciation  of  the  genius  in  others,  by  the 
affection  he  inspired  in  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  except  the  bigot  and  the  Pharisee.  The  letters 
help  us  to  appreciate  his  worth  ;  they  are  a  faithful 
and  continuous  journal  of  the  poet's' life  from  early 
days  at  Fton  to  a  few  hours  before  his  death;  manv 
of  them  are  published  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Ingpen 
has  with  excellent  judgment  given  short  biographies 
of  the  correspondents,  explanatory  notes,  chronological 
lists  of  the  letters,  facsimiles  and  illustrations;  the 
work  of  the  editor  has  been  done  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  volumes  are  a  rc<  ord  that  Shelley 
was  a  master  of  prose  and  his  letters  a  model  of  what 
is  now  an  obsolete  art. 


A   ROMAN  rvi  HOLIC  EN<  V<  LOP4ZDIA. 
'The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia:  an  International  Work 
of  Reference  on  the  Constitution,  Doctrine,  Disci- 
pline  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Edited 
by  Charles  D.  Herbermann  and  others.   Vols.  VIII. 
to  XII.  "Infamy"  to  "Revalidation".  London: 
Caxton  Publishing  Company.    New  York  :  Apple- 
ton  Company.    1910-11.    27s.  6d.  per  vol. 
ALTHOUGH  ol  the  making  of  Encyclopaedias  ther< 
f]*    is  apparently  no  end — even  our  children  are  no 
longer  safe  from  the  scductivr  product  of  universal 


knowledge — there  is  much  to  recommend  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  in  any  voluminous  work  which  is 
primarily  a  book  of  reference.    The  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  such  undertakings  seems  to  be  to  steer  between 
the  Scylla  of  perfunctoriness  and  the  Charybdis  of  indefi- 
nite delay.    Continental  publishers  incline  to  the  latter 
alternative.       The     "  Dictionnaire     des  Antiquites 
grecques  et  romaines "  of    Daremberg    and  Saglio, 
which  has  been  appearing  at  intervals  for  the  last 
thirty-nine  years,  is  not  yet    completed,    while  the 
second   edition  of   Pauly's    "  Real-Encyclopadie  der 
classischen  Altertumswissenschaft  "  has  taken  nearly 
twenty  years  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  alphabet.  So 
again  a  vast  dictionary  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
geography,  which  began  to  be  issued  in  Paris  a  year  or 
two  since,  is  apparently  not  likely  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress  to  reach  its  conclusion  before  the  end  of 
the  century.     With  such  examples  in  view  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  American  habit  of  hurrying 
up,  even  at  the  expense  of  exhaustive  treatment  or 
scholarly  finish.    Hence  the  editors  of  "The  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia  "  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon 
maintaining  a  rate  of   production    which    renders  it 
probable  that  the  whole  fifteen  volumes  will  be  in  their 
readers'  hands  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  its 
inception.    Since  the  work  was  last  noticed  in  these 
columns  some  eighteen  months  ago,  no  fewer  than  five 
volumes  have  appeared,   and  the  completed  portion 
now  extends  well  into  the  letter  R. 

Fairness  requires  us  to  judge  any  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  programme  set  before  themselves  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  undertaking  now  under  discussion 
must  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  all  reasonable 
expectations.  Even  in  what  might  be  regarded  as  its 
shortcomings,  it  seems  to  us  to  afford  a  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  practice  and  belief  of  the  Roman  Church 
as  it  actually  is,  and  to  reflect  in  particular  (as  one 
would  wish  it  to  do)  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  America. 
After  all  it  would  be  a  questionable  advantage  if,  in 
dealing  with,  let  us  say,  such  a  subject  as  Biblical 
criticism,  the  official  attitude  of  Rome  itself  were 
ignored  and  the  more  advanced  views  of  the  individual 
contributor  substituted  in  their  place.  It  is  the 
solidity  of  the  Church  as  an  institution,  not  the 
learning  of  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  that 
renders  it  worthy  of  the  respect  of  its  friends  and  a 
bugbear  to  its  enemies.  Naturally  the  standpoint 
assumed  in  most  of  the  Biblical  articles  is  such  as 
would  be  considered  by  most  Anglican  scholars  of  the 
present  generation  rather  ultra-conservative.  We 
might  take  as  an  illustration  the  article  "  Pentateuch  ", 
by  Father  Maas,  S.J.,  in  which  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship is  affirmed  and  defended,  with  very  few  conces- 
sions to  the  documentary  theory  of  modern  scholars, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  ignoring  of  the  issues  raised  by  Biblical 
critics,  and  in  many  rases  the  tone  of  the  various 
writers,  notably  of  1'rolessors  Van  Hoonacker,  Van 
de  Heeran,  Jacquier,  and  others,  marks  a  distinct 
change  from  the  attitude  accepted  in  the  theological 

seminaries  twenty-live  \cars  ago.  In  the  domain  of 
Liturgy,  we  may  point  out,  there  is  the  fullest  and 
freest  discussion  Of  the  many  problems  which  have 
arisen  ol  late  years  from  a  more  disi  erning 
Study  of  our  surviving  materials.  The  most  note- 
worth)  of  these  liturgical  articles  have  been  contributed 
by  Dr.  Adrian  FortesClK,  who  is  well  equipped  for  the 
task  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  ritual  of  both  Easl  and 
West.     Among  bis  more  important  contributions  m.iv 

be  noticed  Mass,  Liturgy  of  (the  Canon  had  already 
been  dealt  with  by  the  same  writer  in  an  earlier 

volume),    Lessons,  '  Kyrie   Klcison,    Liturgical  Hooks, 

Introit,  Offertory,  Preface,  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  etc 
Another  excellent  artit  1-  ol  the  same  « lass  is  thai  upon 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  i<v  Henrj  fenner, 

f  lu  chief  weakness  ,,f  the  undertaking,  so  far  as  we 

ban  e  been  able  to  study  it  in  detail,  seems  to  be  the  lad  ol 

.  rl<  qiiate  editorial  <  ontrol.  I  hen-  is  an  immense  amount 
of  overlapping  in  the  dill' rent  contributions    a  defer  t 
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which  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by  more  resolute 
pruning  ol  exuberances  and  an  increased  number  ol 
cross-references.  Even  within  the  covers  of  the  same 
volume  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  subject  is  dealt 
with  two  or  three  times  over — see,  for  example,  tin- 
articles  Lessons,  Lectionary,  Liturgical  Books,  Missal, 
Pontifical,  Psalterium,  etc.,  or  the  articles  Mass, 
Liturgy,  Canon  of  Mass,  when  compared  with  those 
devoted  to  the  names  ol  the  more  prominent  parts  ol 
the  Liturgy  :  Offertory,  Communion,  Epiclcsis,  Introit, 
and  the  rest.  The  same  want  of  firm  direction  seems 
to  be  responsible  for  the  very  scant  allowance  of 
space  given  to  some  subjects  which,  as  being  specially 
identilied  with  the  Roman  Church,  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  treated  with  amplitude — for  example, 
Purgatory  or  the  Inquisition — while  almost  every  geo- 
graphical name  of  town  or  country  is  honoured  w  ith  a 
more  or  less  rambling  historical  or  descriptive  article, 
full  of  details  which  may  be  found  equally  well  in  any 
secular  work  of  reference.  It  is  again,  we  fancy,  the 
organising  staff  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
most  serious  instance  of  inadequate  treatment  we 
have  hitherto  noticed — viz.  the  brief  paragraph 
consecrated  to  the  important  topic  of  "  Comparative 
Religion  "  on  p.  747  of  Vol.  XII. 

But  taking  it  all  in  all,  this  publication  is  bound  to 
be  a  work  of  great  practical  utility,  not  only  to  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  who  even  when  they  find  the  text 
inadequate  may  profit  by  the  bibliographical  apparatus 
provided,  but  perhaps  even  more  to  those  who  wish 
for  a  I  airly  authoritative  statement  of  the  point  of 
view  of  their  Catholic  friends  or  opponents — the  article 
"  Pope  ",  for  example,  by  Father  G.  H.  Joyce,  might 
be  quoted  as  excellent  in  this  kind.  In  several  respects 
these  later  volumes  distinctly  mark  an  improvement 
when  compared  with  those  which  were  issued  at  an 
earlier  date.  More  articles,  it  seems  to  us,  have  been 
entrusted  to  foreign  scholars — notably  to  Messrs.  J. 
P.  Kirsch,  Benigni,  Brehier,  Yailhe,  Van  Hove,  and 
Georges  Goyau  in  matters  of  history,  and  to  Professors 
Boudinhon,  Sagmuller,  and  Vermeersch  in  the  domain 
of  Canon  Law.  All  these  are  writers  of  experience 
and  very  competent  exponents  of  their  own  special 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  trans- 
lation of  these  articles,  presumably  written  in  a  foreign 
language — some  of  the  German  contributions  must 
have  bristled  with  difficulties — has  decidedly  gained. 
Of  articles  of  peculiarly  English  interest  we  may  note 
a  contribution  upon  the  question  of  "  Land  Tenure  " 
by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  also  an  excellent  sketch  of 
Newman  by  Dr.  William  Barry  in  Vol.  X.,  and  in 
Vol.  IX.  a  relatively  brief  notice  of  Manning  by- 
Father  W.  H.  Kent,  which  last  curiously  ignores  the 
decisive  part  played  by  Manning  in  organising  the 
majority  which  carried  the  definition  of  papal  infalli- 
bility at  the  Vatican  Council.  In  externals  such  as 
typography,  illustrations,  and  even  conformity  to 
English  canons  of  orthography,  the  volumes  before  us 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


A    MAX    IX    SPITE    OF  HIMSELF. 

"The  Frontier."    By  Maurice  Leblanc.    London  :  Mills 
and  Boon.    1912.  6s. 

'"PHERE  was  once  a  young  man  who  in  his  hours 
of  idle  poverty  wrote  some  indifferent  verses 
in  which  he  glorified  the  assassination  of  monarchs. 
Earning  a  little  money,  he  took  to  dressing  like  a  fop, 
and  he  also  produced  a  novel,  wherein  he  drew  a  cari- 
cature of  himself  and  satirised  a  number  of  venerable 
institutions.  In  later  life  he  was  not  allowed  to  forget 
these  things.  Even  when  he  became  a  Minister  of 
State  and  was  the  great  prop  to  the  Throne,  they  pro-, 
vided  powder  and  shot  for  the  use  of  ribald  foes. 
Others,  who  should  have  been  his  allies  — men  who  had 
walked  in  sobriety  from  their  youth  up — to  the  last 
refused  him  their  respect. 

Recollection  of  this  old  story  came  to  us  as  we  were 
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reading  "  The  Frontier  ".  It  is  not  so  long  since 
we  fust  heard  of  M.  Leblanc  as  the  creator  of  Arsene 
Lupin,  an  individual  whose  popularity  threatened  to 
eclipse  that  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Rallies.  We 
picked  up  the  translation  of  the  author's  latest  novel, 
in  the  belief  that  we  were  about  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  company  of  detectives  and  burglars,  but, 
when  the  last  page  had  been  turned,  we  were  compelled! 
to  admit  that  expectation  had  been  baulked.  In  "  The 
frontier  "  M.  Leblanc  has  propounded  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  has  given  an  answer  in  no  uncertain  manner- 
Some  may  dismiss  the  book  with  a  laugh  because  it  is 
by  the  author  of  "Arsene  Lupin",  but  wc  cannot 
forget  that  the  man  in  our  fable  lived  to  solve  certain, 
grave  questions,  and  that  their  solution  was  remem- 
bered gratefully  by  an  age  which  had  forgotten  his 
early  follies.  Briefly  stated,  the  problem  in  "  The 
Frontier"  concerns  the  struggle  between  certain, 
natural  impulses  and  the  ideas  which  society  has  set  up 
to  take  their  places.  The  author,  refraining  from  draw- 
ing any  line  between  instincts  good  and  bad,  lays  it 
down  that  the  conventions,  though  omnipotent  in-, 
everyday  life,  are  always  the  cloak  of  the  primitive 
man.  He  takes  Philippe  Morcstal  as  the  type  of  the- 
modern  thinker  who  believes  that  he  has  risen  superior 
to  nature.  He  is  a  man  who  in  England  would  have 
been  a  vegetarian  and  an  advocate  of  constitutional 
government  for  the  Thugs,  but  being  a  Frenchman  1 
he  has  wide  views  on  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  In 
private  life  he  is  "  un  homme  serieux  ",  and  he  has 
taken  a  wife  because  he  has  come  to  an  age  when  it  is 
considered  meet  and  right  so  to  do.  He  does  not  love 
her,  but  his  attitude  towards  her  is  always  perfectly 
correct.  His  work  as  a  university  professor  and  as 
the  friend  of  humanity  completely  absorbs  him.  Even 
w  hen  the  girl  Suzanne  enters  his  life  he  does  not  realise 
that  anything  has  happened.  Her  own  fierce  declara- 
tion of  passion  is  needed  to  wake  him  to  the  fact  that 
he,  too,  loves,  but  the  marriage  of  convenience  is  for- 
gotten in  that  moment.  For  the  first  time  the  civilised, 
man  is  stripped  of  his  cloak.  The  sound  of  a  Germani 
word  of  command  shouted  on  French  soil  is  the  cause 
of  the  second  upheaval  in  his  life.  A  mountain  of 
humanitarian  theories  crumbles  away,  and  a  little 
stream  as  old  as  France,  and  older,  is  allowed  to  burst 
its  bounds.  The  man  suddenly  knew  himself  to  be  a 
patriot,  as  his  fathers  were  before  him  ;  he  had  only 
been  a  cosmopolitan  because  he  had  lived  his  life  in  a 
certain  intellectual  set  where  theories  ruled  the  roost. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  had  been  a  mere  poseur, 
but  experience  had  been  lacking  to  him  of  the  impera- 
tives which  are  sometimes  uttered  by  flesh  and  blood. 
Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  have  much  sympathy  with 
Philippe.  His  marriage,  his  love  affair,  his  idea  of 
fraternity,  each  in  turn  was  discovered  to  be  a  mistake,, 
and  one  guesses  that  he  will  live  to  mourn  the  German 
invader  whom  he  shot.  In  short,  he  is  a  type  of  the 
man  produced  by  excessive  civilisation.  Were  it 
certain  that  the  daily  routine  would  never  be  interrupted' 
there  would  be  little  harm  in  such  a  one,  but  earth- 
quakes cannot  be  forbidden  by  professors,  and  in  a 
badly  regulated  world  Philippe  appears  as  a  creature 
dangerous  to  himself  and  others.  Every  mistake  would' 
have  been  avoided  had  he  only  realised  from  the  first 
that  men  are  stronger  than  ideas.  Such  at  least  is  the 
message  which  wc  think  M.  Leblanc  is  trying  to  convey 
to  us  ;  it  can  be  taken  or  rejected,  but  the  point  of  view 
i>  worthy  of  consideration,  Arsene  Lupin  notwith- 
standing. 


A  NEW  SCIEXCE  OF  COXDI  CT. 

"Conduct   and  its  Disorders."    By   Charles  Arthur 
Mercier.    London:  Macmillan.    1911.  10s.net. 

T^vR.  MERCIER,  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  the 
science  and  art  which  treats  the  disorders  of 
conduct  arising  from  nervous  disease,  believes  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  science  of  normal  conduct.  He  would 
call  this  science  Praxiology  ;  and  it  seems  his  book  must 
be  taken  as  a  first  sketch  and  tentative  effort  to  give 
it  a  firm  foundation.     The  difficulty  is  that  the  conduct: 
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0/  the  normal  man  is  so  erratic  as  to  be  incalculable. 
Probably  every  such  man  is  governed  by  fixed  laws 
or  principles  of  human  nature  ;  but  whether  his  law  be 
free  will  or  determinism  it  is  impossible  to  make  any- 
thing like  a  scientific  prophecy  of  his  conduct.  .  There 
is  just  one  method  which  promises  something  more. 
This  is  to  eliminate  everything  exclusively  human  from 
conduct  and  treat  man  simply  as  an  animal,  or,  as  Dr. 
Mercier  puts  it,  biologically.  Then  man's  conduct  in 
all  its  varieties,  even  his  religious  or  aesthetic  activities, 
will  be  found  directed  in  some  degree  or  other  to  indi- 
vidual, to  communal,  or  to  racial  conservation.  This 
may  be  science  and  a  new  fine,  but  its  exposition  tends 
to  become  very  monotonous  in  its  constant  reference  to 
one  or  other  of  these  three  principles.  They  cannot  be 
called  laws ;  they  are  simply  instincts  ;  ultimate  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  as,  say,  why  the  movement 
of  the  population  is  into  towns  ;  nothing  but  heads  for 
a  table  under  which  varieties  of  conduct  may  be  classi- 
fied. The  effect  of  this  freque.nt  repetition  in  reading 
Dr.  Mercier's  book  is  as  if  in  a  work  on  astronomy 
the  phenomena  were  always  referred  to  gravitation 
simply  without  the  variety  given  by  reference  to  its 
laws  or  to  the  laws  of  lit^ht  or  of  chemistry. 

Wc  are  rather  interested  in  Dr.  Mercier's  claim  that 
though  there  is  a  lack  of  laws  in  the  science  of  conduct, 
his  mere  systematisation  of  human  conduct  reallv  gives 
us  a  new  science.  He  reminds  us  of  Occam's  "  razor  "  : 
"  Entia  non  multiplicanda  sunt,  praeter  necessi- 
tatem  ".  The  question  is  whether  Dr.  Mercier  is  not 
unnecessarily  adding  a  new  so-called  science  to  those 
already  recognised.  He  says  :  "  In  the  establishment 
of  every  science  two  stages  are  recognisable.  The  first 
stage  is  to  collect  facts,  to  classify  and  arrange  them  ; 
the  second  is  to  discover  the  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  the  facts  occur.  It  is  the  first  or  natural  history 
stage  that  is  here  attempted  with  respect  to  human 
conduct  :  and  it  seems  to  me  no  more  difficult  to  studv 
conduct  systematically  and  so  to  reach  that  organised 
knowledge  that  wc  call  science  than  to  study  any  other 
subject  in  the  same  way".  Whether  such  a  system- 
atisation deserves  the  dignified  name  of  science  we 
should  think  depends  on  the  kind  of  facts.  Thev  should 
not  be  such  facts  as  one  ordinary  man,  in  the  ordinarv 
common-sense  way,  can  collect  as  well  as  another,  and 
systematise,  too,  if  he  cares  to  take  the  trouble. 
The  facts  will  have  to  be  ascertained  by  some  special 
method ;  perhaps  by  experiment  or  by  the  trained 
inquirer  as  in  introspective  psychology.  Dr.  Mercier 
as  the  trained  alienist  observing  facts  of  nervous 
diseases,  and  describing  and  systematising  them,  is 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  Dr.  Mercier  observing 
and  describing  such  disorders  of  conduct  as  that  some 
men  drink  too  little,  others  too  much  ;  some  are  spend- 
thrifts, others  misers,  or  gravely  explaining  that  one 
man's  motor-car  may  be  a  necessary  and  another's  an 
extravagance.  Wc  do  not  find,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, Dr.  Mercier  applying  any  of  his  special  knowledge 
to  tracing  such  disorders  of  normal  conduct  to  mental 
or  physical  disease.  If  the  disorder  of  conduct  of  the 
normal  man  is  to  be  teste  d  by  reference  to  its  effect  on 
individual,  or  rommunal,  or  racial  preservation,  then 
this  falls  within  the  general  science  of  biology;  but  the 
tabulation  of  facts  of  conduct  into  a  variety  of  <  lassefl 
is  not  in  itse  lf  s(  ience.  The  ordinary  man  does 
not  make  such  reference  for  himself  no  doubt;  and  it 
is  still  further  from  him  to  connect  his  religious  Of 
aesthetic  senses  with  biological  principles.  Assuming 
these  to  be  biological  truths  the  ordinarv  reader  OUghl 
to  be  interested  and  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Mercier  for 
pointing  them  out.  But  Dr.  Men  ier  has  not  COnstrW  ted 
a  new  science  for  his  benefit  ;  though  he  has  done  him 
the  useful  service  of  railing  his  atte  ntion  tei  valuable' 
truths  Which  have-  already  found  their  place  in  Other 
si  le  nce  s.     They  are'  not  easily  a<  ce  ssiUr  to  him  there; 

and  he-  owes  something  te>.Dr.  Me  re  ie  r  fe>r  placing 

before  him  the-  bearings  e,f  his  e>relinarv  rondue  t.  Yet 
all  this  reallv  forms  part  of  the-  subject-matter  e.f  cthi<  s 

e>r  e>f  casuistry    sufficiently  antienl   sciences  Dr. 

Mercier'l  criterion  e>f  human  Conduct  is  whether  it  ion- 
forms  or  not  to  the  biological  law  e>f  conservation  in 


one  or  other  of  its  three  forms.  Right  or  wrong  .depends 
on  the  various  values  which  may  be  assigned  to  conduct 
under  these  forms.  Ethics  or  casuistry  may  not  have 
been  accustomed  to  apply  this  method  to  their 
decisions  ;  but  if  it  is  a  true  method  they  ought  to  do 
so  ;  and  what  Dr.  Mercier  does  is  not  to  offer  a  new 
science,  but  an  improvement  on  the  old.  He  has  in 
fact  written  a  somewhat  elementary  treatise  of  casuistry 
on  a  novel  plan.  Casuistry  is  an  old  science  too  much 
neglected.  It  ought  to  be  a  propsedeutic  to  every 
learned  profession — that  is,  every  profession  which 
deals  magisterially  with  human  beings ;  and  Dr. 
Mercier's  almost  original  effort  is  worth  respectful 
consideration. 


OXFORD  IX  CARICATURE. 

'*  Rowlandson's    Oxford."     By  A.   Hamilton.  Gibbs. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  is  famous  for  its  backs  and  Oxford  for 
its  side,  and  certainly  it  exhibits  some  confidence 
in  a  voung  Oxonian  to  hash  up  again  such  an  oft-served 
dish  as  Oxford  under  the  Georges.  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  reproduce  Rowlandson's  vigorous  aquatint 
drawings,  and  it  is  these  which  give  a  permanent 
interest  to  the  present  volume.  But  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not 
opened  any  new  vein  of  material  to  go  with  them.  The 
title  "  Rowlandson's  Oxford  "  required  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  copious  excerpts  from  Amhurst, 
the  "  Terra?  Filius  ",  and  similar  writers  go  very  well 
with  the  coarse  cleverness  of  the  pictures.  But  the  former 
are  as  much  caricature  as  the  latter,  and  unless  we  are 
to  take  Rowlandson  seriously  it  is  absurd  to  regard 
malevolent  Whig  lampooners  as  writers  of  undistorted 
history.  In  those  days  political  scribblers  laid  on  their 
colours  as  thick  as  possible,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
mealy-mouthed  plan  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  if  any 
grosser  najne  could  be  invented,  and  depicted  their 
opponents  in  the  most  hideous  light.  It  is  really 
impossible  that  almost  every  doctor  of  divinity  in 
Hanoverian  days  can  have  been  a  bacon-faced  lecher 
and  drunkard,  or  almost  every  undergraduate  a  de- 
bauched rowdy  and  SOt.  Gibbon  is  of  course  quoted  at 
large,  as  though  a  vicious  boy's  free-thinking  hatred 
e>!  liis  Alma  Mater  was  of  any  importance.  Even 
J.  R.  (ireen's  juvenile  "  Oxford  Studies  ",  which  Mr. 
Gibbs  describes  as  "  wonderful  "  and  "  delightful  ", 
were  inspired  by  a  Liberal's  passionate  dislike  for  what 
he  regarded  as  a  sanctuary  of  Tory  and  high-church 
principles.  Green,  the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman,  had 
also  a  queer  idea  that  the  city  on  the  Isis  might  have 
been  another  Reading  or  Birmingham  if  it  had  not  been 
captured  by  religion  and  learning. 

Mr.  Gibbs  quote  s  a  funny  burlesque  out  of  Amhurst 
about  the  Sculls  (He  ads)  mee  ting  in  "(iolgotivi"  (in 
the  Clarendon  Building)  at  the  time-  of  Anne's  death, 
to  consider  a  confiscated  letter  from  a  servitor  named 
Xumps  to  his  mother,  in  which  the  expression  OCCUrS, 
"If  you  wull  send  me  t'other  crowne  ".  These 
reverend  wiseacres  take  the  other  crown  to  mean  'he 
Klc.  tor  < »f  Hanover,  and  Numps  is  brought  on  his  knees 
befejrc  the  conclave.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
gravely  adds:  "  Such  was  the  characteristic  manner 
in  which  the  He  ads  ruled  the  university,  and  the-  above 
incident  is  a  typical  instanec  of  the  weighty  business 
Which  arose  from  day  te>  day.  The  y  we  re-  the  counter- 
part e>f  the-  Pharise  e  s     e  tc.  ?    As  for  the  college  tutor, 

Mr.  Gibbs,  afte-r  giving  some  examples,  says  th.it  "  il 

is  unnecessary  to  arraign  further  damning  evidence 

against     him.'      He    stanels    convietcd.       Bj  ever) 

eighteenths icntury  authority  he-  is  pronounced  to  lo- 
an ielle-,  self-indulgent,  elishe.nesl.  utt.  lv  unin  t  ellc.  I  u.d 
ercaturr,  la-king  in  learning,  probity  and  smrcrc 
re  ligion  ".    Clearly  Mr.  Gibbs  has  never  read  Penton  s 

"  (  .uarelian's  Instruction  ",  though  '  i«  the-  .  harm- 
ing pie-tun-  givrn  thcrcol  the  honi    and  kind  "  tutour 

belongs  te>  the-  graver  Stuart  times.      Mut  what  are-  the- 

examples  nameel  h>  him?    First  Gibbon's  tutor  Walde- 

gr.ivc,  whom  Gibbon  des.  ribed  as  "  a  learned  anel  pious 
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man  of  a  mild  disposition,  strict  morals  and  abstemious 
life  ".  Next  the  tutor  whom  Malmesbury  spoke  of 
as  "  an  excellent  and  worthy  man  ".  Next  the 
"  narrow-minded  tutor"  of  Shelburne,  who  however 
"  was  not  without  learning,  and  certainly  laid  himself 
out  to  be  serviceable  to  |  his  pupil  ]  in  point  of  reading  ". 
.Mr.  Gibbs  winds  up  with  William  Jorden  (not  Jordon) 
of  Pembroke,  whose  lec  tures  may  not  have  been  worth 
a  twopenny  sconce  but  who,  as  Johnson  declared,  was 
a  father  to  his  pupils  and  would  have  laid  down  his  life 
for  them.  Whitclicld  a  little  later  at  the  same  College, 
his  "  sweet  retirement  " — the  home  of  the  sottish  sneak 
of  Mr.  Wcy  man's  "  Castle  Inn  " — speaks  of  "  my  kind 
tutor  ",  and  Adams  was  another  of  about  the  same 
time.  The  don  may  be  "  in  Spain  a  gentleman,  in 
Oxford  a  fellow  ",  but  he  was  often,  even  in  the  gross 
and  decadent  Georgian  era,  a  fine  fellow  and  a  good 
Christian.  Nor  was  the  undergraduate  necessarily  a 
rakish  "  smart  "  or  a  smuggish  "  putt  ".  Wesley  was 
a  don,  Shenstone  was  a  blood,  and  Johnson  was  a 
commoner.  Mr.  Gibbs  himself  observes  that  "  the 
morals  of  the  time  were  not  more  lax  than  now — that 
would  be  impossible — but  the  language  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  much  more  unguarded  ".  The  level  of  wit  and 
literary  interest,  he  also  grants,  was  a  good  deal  higher 
— fancy  the  modern  Hullingdon  man  quoting  Horace  or 
yEschylus  !  Certainly  Oxford  sorely  needed  a  new 
Laudian  reformation,  but  even  at  the  close  of  the  bad 
Hanoverian  era  it  was  in  Newman's  eyes  "a  sacred 
place".  By  the  bye,  will  the  historian  of  the  future 
prove  that  no  spiritual  forces  can  have  been  active  in 
the  Oxford  of  1840  on  the  evidence  of  "  Verdant 
Green  "? 

At  any  rate,  w  ith  all  its  sins,  that  Georgian  Academe 
was  strangely  picturesque.  What  is  now  a  noisy 
western  suburb  of  London  was  still  academic ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Gibbs  says  that  cap  and  gown  were 
banned  by  the  fashionables  then  as  now,  he  observes 
that  academicals  were  worn  down  to  the  river,  and  one 
of  Row  landson's  pictures  shows  gownsmen  even  boat- 
racing.  What  colour  there  was  in  that  old  life — fancy 
beaux  and  toasts  promenading  to-dav  under  Merton 
wall  or  in  Paradise  Square,  now  a  grimy  purlieu  !  Mr. 
Gibbs  speaks  of  "  the  same  cobbled  streets  ",  but  has 
not  the  last  one  vanished?  And  where  are  the  clerklv 
hairdressers  who  used  to  do  offenders'  impositions? 
Although  we  think  Mr.  Gibbs  should  have  broken  away 
from  historical  conventions,  we  are  obliged  to  him  for 
once  more  showing  us  that  old,  unspoiled  Oxford.  His 
spelling  leaves  a  little  to  be  desired  ("  Calvanistic  ", 
"straightened  circumstances  ",  etc.),  and  Spenser  was 
at  the  Cambridge,  not  the  Oxford,  Pembroke. 


THEOLOGY. 

"A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and  Literature  to  the 
End  of  the  Sixth  Century  A.D.,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Principal  Sects  and  Heresies  "  Edited  by  H.  Wace  and 
W.  C.  Piercy.    In  1  vol.    London  :  Murray.    1911.    21s.  net. 

This  book  differs  in  method  from  the  many  shorter 
dicti.-narits  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  been  reduced  from  the  four-volume  Dictionary  of 
<  In istiail  Biography,  not  by  compressing  or  re-writing  all  the 
articles,  but  by  cutting  out  three-fourths  of  them.  The  larger 
work  covered  the  first  eight  centuries  a. d.,  and  aimed  at  giving 
an  MCOWt  of  all  names,  great  and  small,  concerned  with  the 
Christian  literature  of  that  period  ;  no  less  than  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  Johns  were  recorded  in  its  columns.  The 
present  volume  coven  only  the  first  six  centuries,  and  has 
eliminated  superfluous  Johns  and  other  insignificant  indi- 
viduals ;  by  these  means  a  large  amount  of  space  has  been 
saved,  and  the  edi tors  are  enabled  to  print,  with  hardly  any 
curtailment,  the  original  articles  on  the  trreater  characters  in 
the  history.  Thev  may  claim  therefore  to  present  us  with 
the  cream  of  the  rather  cumbrous  four-volume  Dictionary 
in  quit  ■  manageable  form.  This  would  be  excellent  w.-iv 
it  not  that  in  some  cases  the  cream  has  got  rather  stale. 
We  are  at  present  in  the  year  of  grace  1912  ;  the  last 
volume  ,,f  the  big  Dictionary  was  published  in  1887. 
and  the  first  as  long  ago  as  1877.  No  doubt  much 
excellent  historical  work  in  it  is  permanent;  we  have  only 
to  mention  Dr.   Hort's  superb  monograph  on  Basilides, 


the  articles  on  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  on  Constantine  and  Julian  by  Bishop  John 
Wordsworth,  on  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  by  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  on  Leo  and  Vietorinus  Aferby  Bishop  Gore,  on  Cyprian 
1 13-  Archbishop  Benson.  The  numerous  contributions  from 
Dr.  Salmon,  again,  form  fresh  and  vigorous  reading,  even 
though  things  may  have  moved  somewhat  since  his  days. 
Then  the  editors  have  acted  wisely  in  substituting  an  excel- 
lent biography  of  Augustine  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  the 
feeble  piece  of  work  by  de  Pressense  in  the  big  edition.  So 
f  ir,  so  good  ;  but  in  the  case  of  other  articles  new  facts  have 
bees  discovered,  and  new  views  have  obtained  currency  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  a  mere  reprint  of  old 
work,  with  a  footnote  detailing  jnodern  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  quite  insufficient.  Nor  has  even  this  been  always 
1  lone  ;  Dean  rTeman tie's  life  of  Jerome  contains  no  reference 
to  the  works  of  Griitzmacher  and  Brochet  ;  in  the  life  of 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  no  notice  is  taken  of  Dr.  Watson's  im- 
portant Introduction  in  the  "Library  of  Nicene  and  post- 
Nicene  Eathers  "  ;  and  the  article  on  Ignatius,  examined  on 
the  principles  of  the  higher  criticism,  shows  clear  traces  of 
a  date  anterior  to  the  publication  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  great 
edition ;  the  Redactor  indeed  has  inserted  a  brief  reference  to 
it  near  the  end,  but  has  forgotten  to  place  it  in  the  biography. 
Other  articles,  such  as  those  on  Aristion,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Xicetas  of  Remesiana,  needed  re-writing  in  the  light  of  recent 
theories  connected  with  the  names  ;  and  Sabellius  and  Sabel- 
lianism  are  most  inadequately  discussed.  By  an  awkward 
misprint  on  p.  827,  Professor  Zimmer  has  been  turned  into 
Zunnier. 

"The  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Twentieth  Century."    By  E.  0.  P. 

Taylor.    Edinburgh:  Clark.    1911.    4s.  net. 
"  The    Athanasian    Warnings."    By   W.   J.   Sparrow  Simpson. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.    London  :  Longmans. 

1911.    Is.  net  paper  ;  2s.  net  cloth. 

These  are  two  short  apologies  for  the  use  of  the  Athan- 
asian Creed  in  our  public  services.  Mr.  Taylor's  is  the 
abler  work ;  but  it  is  mainly  as  a  defence  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrines  defined  in  the  Creed,  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  that  it  shines.  Here  we  can  give  it  high 
praise;  it  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  popular  apologetics 
that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Sparrow  Simpson's 
pamphlet  is  a  piece  of  orthodox  High  Church  polemic  ; 
the  writers  he  loves  to  quote  are  Dr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  he  argues  in  a  way  that  would  have  pleased  them,  but  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  many  modern  minds.  He  justifies 
the  damnatory  clauses  from  Scripture,  maintains  that  they 
are  not  absolute  but  conditional,  though  the  condition  is 
not  stated,  and  pleads  that  they  must  not  be  taken  apart 
from  other  and  more  mercifully-sounding  statements. 

"Life,  Death  and  Immortality."  By  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley.  London: 
Murray.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  new  analysis  of  the  Bible,  necessary  as  it  is,  merely  lays 
a  number  of  bones  on  the  dissecting  table  and  demonstrates 
the  way  in  which  they  must  have  been  put  together.  Anything 
more  unlike  the  method  of  the  old  commentators,  who  dwelt 
lovingly  and  with  awe  on  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  pulsing 
flesh  and  blood,  cannot  be  imagined.  But  as  we  have  ex- 
changed the  sanctuary  for  the  anatomy  school,  it  is  good  that 
the  cutting-up  process  should  be  done  well.  Dr.  Oesterley's 
lectures  trace  very  suggestively  the  conceptions  of  life,  death 
and  immortality  through  the  Psalter.  He  observes  that  not 
only  is  a  strongly  spiritualising  tendency  observable  in  our 
Prayer  Book  version,  but  expressions  which  were  understood 
figuratively  by  the  Jewish  collectors  and  editors  of  the  Psalms 
can  only  have  been  intended  literally  by  the  original  authors. 
Thus  the  Almighty  really  was  conceived  as  indeed  swooping 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  as  smashing  (sic)  literal  heads  of 
Leviathan,  the  sea-monster,  the  rival  of  Deity,  and  as  laying 
hold  upon  actual  shield  and  buckler.  Salvation,  Dr.  Oesterley 
contends,  always  meant  a  material  deliverance,  and  sin  was 
only  ritual  defect.  This  view  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  emphasis  laid  in  the  Psalter,  as  Dr.  Oesterley  shows,  on 
original  sin  and  the  bias  of  human  nature  towards  evil.  And 
though  it  is  true  in  the  main  that  early  notions  were  anthro- 
pomorphic, naive,  and  childlike,  yet  th»  highly  metaphorical 
and  imaginative  us?  of  language  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  East  must  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  poetry  of 
primitive  Orientals.  "  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,"  says 
Dr.  Oesterley,  "  that  in  no  literature  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  is  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  Sin  more 
touchingly  or  more  whole-heartedly  set  forth  than  in  some 
of  the  psalms  of  the  Hebrews."  But  this  profound  feeling 
of  the  need  of  a  broken  heart  cannot  have  been  a  mere  after- 
thought. Early  conceptions  are  spiritualised  by  the  fuller 
revelation,  but  only  what  is  potentially  ghostly  can  be  made 
more  so.  Modern  theories  of  development  are  apt  to  forget 
what  development  means,  and  even  to  use  the  expression  of 
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a  process  by  which  true  ideas  and  good  practices  are  substi- 
tuted for  false  and  vile  ones.  Yet  the  latter  must  have  had 
a  relative  truth  and  goodness,  and  have  performed  a  neces- 
sary part  as  preparatory  to  higher  conceptions.  In  fact,  if 
in  attaining  those  higher  conceptions  we  find  the  prepara- 
tory ones  have  been  lost,  the  development  has  not  been  a 
true  one.  Thus,  our  modern  idea  of  Divine  kindness  and 
gentleness  is  apt  to  go  with  a  flabby  incapacity  for  righteous 
indignation  and  indifference  about  truth  and  holiness.  The 
Prayer  Book  revisers  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  so-called 
''imprecatory"  psalms.  But,  as  Dr.  Oesterley  urges,  "the 
identification  between  the  enemies  of  the  godly  and  the 
enemies  of  God  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  always 
personal  vengeance  which  is  expressed,  but  a  real  zeal  for 
God's  honour  ".  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Oesterley  that  in 
the  earlier  psalms  the  condition  of  the  righteous  in  Sheol  is 
regarded  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  wicked,  or  that  God  is 
deemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hereafter.  But  no 
doubt  there  was  an  extraordinary  development  in  Jewish 
eschatology  as  the  time  drew  near  for  Christ's  first  coming. 

"The  Jewish  Sources  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  By  Gerald 
Friedlander.    London :  Koutledge.    1911.    4s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  "  intended  as  a  contribution  to  comparative 
theology".  It  is  really  a  clever,  and  at  times  bitter  and 
sarcastic,  attack  upon  Christianity  as  expounded  in  the  so- 
called  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  educated  but  orthodox  Jew.  The  writer  is  au  fait  with 
the  various  opinions  held  by  New  Testament  critics,  and 
adopts  those  which  suit  his  purpose.  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  liberal  or  "modernist''  Jew,  like  Mr.  Montefiore, 
who  admits  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  and  would  recognise 
Jesus  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  If 
the  Gospels  are  trustworthy  documents  (which  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  doubts),  Jesus  said  nothing  original,  and  everything 
good  which  is  attributed  to  Him  had  been  said  better  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  literature. 

M  Famous  Sermons  by  English  Preachers."  Edited  with  Intro* 
ductory  Notes  by  Douglas  Macleaae.  Loudon :  Pitman.  1911- 
6s,  net. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  that  prompted  Canon  Macleane  to 
collect  and  publish  these  sermons  ;  we  only  wonder  that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  it  before,  but  such  happy  ideas  only 
come  to  men  of  wide  Beading  and  fine  taste.  His  book  will 
prove  of  even  greater  value  to  the  student  of  English  Church 
history  than  to  the  reader  in  fearch  of  personal  edification, 
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for  we  own  that  the  earlier  English  preachers,  Latimer, 
Andrewes,  ami  Donne,  leave  us  unmoved  ;  the  strange  thing 
is  thai  they  should  have  wielded  the  great  power  which 
history  tells  us  they  did.  But  as  a  collection  of  historical 
documents  Mr.  Macleane's  compilation  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Here,  within'  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  we  have  Laud's 
dying  address  from  the  scaffold,  .South  on  "  Man  created  in 
the  image  of  Clod  "  (the  sermon  in  which  occur  the  oft-quoted 
words  "an  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and 
Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise")  ;  Hoadly  on  "  The 
Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom",  the  sermon  which  resulted 
in  the  silencing  of  Convocation  for  135  years ;  Bishop 
Horslev's  magnificent  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  ;  Keble  on  "  National  Apostasy",  and  Hook  on 
"Hear  the  Church"  ;  and  Newman  on  "The  Parting  of 
Friends ",  the  terribly  pathetic  last  discourse  that  he 
preached  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  no  wonder  that  as  he 
was  preaching  Pusey's  sobs  could  be  heard  all  over  Littlemore 
Church.  <  )ur  thanks  are  due  to  Canon  Macleane  not  only  for 
his  excellent  selection  but  for  the  able  introduction  with 
which  he  has  prefaced  every  sermon. 

"The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah."    By  E.  T.  Scott.  Edinburgh: 
Clark.    1911.    6s.  net. 

Critics  have  long  felt  the  difficulties  raised  by  our  Lord's 
prophecies  as  to  the  latter  days  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  passages  in  which  He  announces  His  return 
to  judgment  before  the  generation  which  had  heard  Him 
should  have  passed  away  ;  others  in  which  He  seems  to 
prophesy  a  long  course  of  life  for  His  Church  and  an  Advent 
indeed,  not  of  Himself  for  judgment,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  comfort.  Can  our  Lord  really  have  spoken  in  such 
different  strains?  Are  they  not  contradictory?  Many 
critics  think  so  and  solve  the  difficulty  by  rejecting  the 
strains  with  which  they  disagree.  Thus  the  thorough- 
going apocalyptists  (that  are  hated  of  Dean  Inge's  soul) 
maintain  that  Jesus  was  a  child  of  His  time  and  shared  its 
beliefs  and  expectations,  especially  that  of  the  srjeedy  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  they  reject 
the  "  Johannine  "  passages  as  the  product  of  later  reflection 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  ;  Dr.  Inge  would  mete  out  exactly 
the  same  treatment  to  the  apocalyptic  passages.  We 
welcome  Dr.  Scott's  volume  because  it  is  an  able,  and  we 
think  a  successful,  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  two  sets  of  passages,  and  that  both  may 
well  have  proceeded  from  the  same  speaker.  Jesus  was  a 
child  of  His  time  in  that  He  had  to  teach  in  its  language 
and  metaphors,  and  make  use  of  current  conceptions  ;  yet 
He  was  concerned  with  the  spiritual  interest  rather  than 
with  the  outward  imagery  of  what  He  taught.  He  used 
the  Apocalyptic  visions  of  His  countrymen  ;  some  think 
He  shared  them  ;  but  "  He  concerned  Himself  little  with 
the  outward  transformation  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
the  Apocalypses.  He  looked  almost  exclusively  to  the  new 
moral  life,  and  the  closer  communion  with  God,  which  would 
be  realised  under  the  more  perfect  conditions"  ;  and  there 
is  no  need  to  reject  any  saying  of  our  Lord's  simply  because 
it  is  apocalyptic  or  because  it  is  not  apocalyptic.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  very  human  Christ  who  is  presented  to  us  in 
Dr.  Scott's  pages,  p.  Christ  who  has  not  only  His  limitations, 
but  His  doubts  and  uncertainties,  even  as  to  His  own  future 
and  Mis^ianic  claims.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  book  is  a 
real  step  towards  a  more  conservative  position  and  a  sounder 
view  of  our  Lord  and  His  teaching,  and  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  the  author  seems  at  pains  to  give  an  elaborate 
explanation  of  Christ's  words  or  actions,  when  the  traditional 
interpretation  is  simpler  and  more  satisfactory. 

"The  Hexaplar  Psalter:  being  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  Six  English 
Versions."  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.  Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press.  1911. 

A  careful  and  convenient  reprint  of  the  six  important 
English  versions  in  parallel  columns.  These  are:  that  of 
Covexdale  (1535),  the  first  complete  English  translation  of 
the  Bible;  the  "Great  Bible"  (1539),  or  revision,  made 
chiefly  by  Coverdale.  of  Matthew's  1537  edition  ;  the  Geneva 
version  (1560).  the  product  of  English  exiles  at  Geneva 
during  the  reiga  ..f  Qaeea  Mary;  the  "Bishops'  Bible" 
(1558).  called  so  from  the  Bi'hops  who  prepared  it  in 
the  following  reign  under  the  supervision  of  Archbishop 
Parker  :  and  the  Authoris-d  pud  Revised  Versions.  Of 
these  it  was  the  second,  the  "Great  Bible",  that  furnished 
the  text  for  our  own  Prayer  Book  version  ;  save  in  sixdling. 
the  differences  between  the  two  are  insignificant.  Mr.  Aldi- 
W  right's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  of 
edit  ins:  is  <lone  •><-.  well  as  it  can  be  done,  and  students  of 
the  Psalms  will  be  glad  to  possess  such  an  excellent  book  of 
reference. 


"Creed  and  the  Creeds:  their  Function  in  Religion."  Being  the* 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1911.''  By  J.  H.  Bkrine.  London: 
Longmans.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Those  of  us  who  are  used  to  Bampton  Lectures  have  learnt 
1 1 1  expect,  at  any  rate,  one  thing  in  them  :  they  will  always 
be  wider  than  their  titles.      When  the  true  Oxford  man 
tackles  a  subject  ho  first  puts  it  in  its  right  place  by 
referring  it  to  a  larger  whole;  and  Mr.  Skrine's  lectures 
accordingly  move  over  a  far  larger  extent  of  territory  than 
t hat  which  belongs  strictly  to  the  Creeds.    He  must  settle 
tor  himself  and  us  what  is  meant  by  salvation,  life,  belief, 
faith,  etc.,  before  he  can  discuss  their  relation  to  creeds; 
and  these  take  Up  a  great  deal  of  his  time.    And  we  must 
confess  that  he  sometimes  settles  things  for  himself  without: 
settling  them  for  us;  Mr.  Skrine  is  a  poet  and  a  mystic, 
and  consequently  he  often  sees  things  instead  of  arguing, 
them  out  ;  but  the  mystic's  visions  and  conclusions  are  not. 
always  intelligible  to  the  prosaic  mind,  and  when  intelligible 
they  are  not  always  acceptable  ;  for  the  mystic  is  incapable 
of  that  self-testing  and  self-criticism  which  is  such  a  valuable 
substitute  for  criticism  by  others.    Time  after  time  in  these 
lectures  we  meet  arguments,   conclusions,  allegories,  that 
are  quite  obviously  convincing  to  the  preacher;  they  are 
the  product  of  a  life's  experience  and  have  become  part  of 
his  very  self  ;  they  must  be  treated  with  respect,  and  watched 
with  interest,  if  only  as  psychological  phenomena  ;  but  apart" 
from  him,  and  his  earnestness  and  learning,  they  do  not 
greatly  appeal  to  us.    For  instance,  we  cannot  base  our 
belief  in  immortality  as  triumphantly  as  he  does  upon  our 
inward  conviction  that  this  or  that  dead  friend  must  be 
really  alive  ;  sad  to  say,  we  have  known  people  who  have 
had  equally  firm  convictions  that  their  dead  friends  were 
really  dead;  which  set  of  convictions  is  true?  and  why? 
When  we  ask  this  question  we  have  given  up  the  conviction- 
argument.    In  the'later  lectures  we  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  creeds  and  with  modern  difficulties  ;  what  are  we- 
to  do  when  our  own  personal  creed  does  not  square  with  the 
creed  of  the  Church?    The  answer  given  is,  Do  not  destroy 
the  Church's  formula,  or  even  alter  it ;  but  re-interpret  it. 
No  doubt  this  is  lawful  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  who 
shall  decide/where  the  interpreting  stops  and  the  explaining- 
aw  ay  begins  ? 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Fevrier. 

The  most  attractive  paper  in  this  number,  which  is  a' 
little  heavy,  is  an  excellent  review  of  M.  de  Freycinet's 
"  Souvenirs "  by  M.  Henri  Welschinger.  It  is,  perhaps 
naturally,  very  difficult  for  French  memoir-writers  of  to-day 
to  keep  away  from  the  unhappy  memories  of  the  war  of- 
1870.  M.  de  Freycinet  devotes  a  great  part  of  his  book 
to  tins  subject.  He  seems  as  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
to  have  made  some  wise  reflections  on  the  crying  need  of 
France.  This,  he  seems  to  think,  and  the  reviewer  agrees 
With  him,  is  the  spirit  of  discipline.  "The  second  evil", 
he  says,  "  from  which  the  national  defence  suffered  and 
from  which  it  would  still  suffer  is  lack  of  discipline. 
Exact  and  rigorous  discipline  in  tilings  small  as  well 
as  great  is  indispensable  to  armies.  If  contempt  for 
authority  and  revolt  haunt  the  minds  of  young  recruits, 
all  is  over  at  once  with  national  defence  and  internal 
security." 


For  tbls  Week's  Books  see  pages  250  and  252. 


Inclusive  Fare  -    -    bO  Gns.  -  First  Class  Throughout. 

%*  Write  /or  Illustrated  Booklet,  No.  412.  post -free. 


THOS.    COOK   and  SON,. 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON. 


THE 

SPELL 

O  F 

HELLAS. 

A   Select    Conducted    Tour   leaves    London  on 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  2nd,  1912,  viH  Dover  and 
Calais,  occupying  25  days,  for 

GREECE, 

Visiting  Faris,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Pirreus,  Athens, 
Eleusis,  Marathon,  Ilea,  Delphi,  Patras,  Olympia, 
Old  Corinth,  AcroCorinth,  Nauplia, 

RUINS  OF  MVCEN.E,  ARGOS,  and  TIRVNS,  &c. 
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P^O  Pleasure  Cruises 

by  S.Y.  "YECTIS" 

From  MARSEILLES  (Rail  and  Sea  connections  from  London). 

CONSTANTINOPLE    in  APRIL. 

Cruise  No.  2— March  28  to  April  24. 

DALMATIA  and  VENICE  in  MAY. 

Cruise  No.  3— April  27  to  May  25. 

Fares  for  either  Cruise  from  30  Guineas. 

SUMMER  CRUISES  &  "  Mantua"  Voi°0 

MAY    to  SEPTEMBER. 

Pt,  n  Pa  t  Northumberland  Avenue.  W.C.  I  I  A  tiff  A 11 
S  U  LO.  ,  122,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C.     j  WnUUn' 

Programme  Post  -  free. 


UNION-CASTLE    LINE , 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

*  BRITON  

X  DURHAM  CASTLE  ... 

•  BALMORAL  CASTLE 
t  GALLKA   

...     Royal  Mail 
...  Intermediate 
...      Royal  Mail 
...1  Intermediate 

Feb.  23 
Mar.  1 

Feb.  24 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  2 

•  Via  Madeira.         X  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Queen's    Hall,    Langham    Place,  W. 

(Sole  Lessees — Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

FIVE  LECTURES  by 

Mrs.  ANNIE  BESANT 

(President  of  the  Theosophical  Society). 
SUBJECT : 

The   Path   to  Initiation 

and  the  Perfecting  of  Man. 


ON  SUNDAY  MORNINGS:  11.30a.m. 
March   3.    The  Man  of  the  World  :  his  first  steps. 
,,     10.    Seeking  the  Master. 
,,     17.    Finding  the  Master. 

24.    The  Christ-Life. 
„     31.    The  Christ  Triumphant,  and  the  Work  of  the  Hierarchy. 

Seat*— Numbered  and  Reserved— 5s.,  35.,  as. 
Admission  -is.  and  6d.,  and  Free. 


All  applications  for  Tickets  must  be  accompanied  by  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

Apply  to  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Socety,  161  New  Bond  Street,  W.  ; 
The  Theosophical  Society,  19  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.  ; 
or  The  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

HIBBERT   LECTURES  ON 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The  second  course  of  the  new  series  of  Ilibliert  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  D.D.,  on 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesdays,  February  27,  March  5 
and  12,  April  30,  and  May  7  and  14,  at  Three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Admission  free  without  ticket.  Syllabus  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  pr-st  card  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  University  Hall,  (iordon 
Square,  W.C. 

FRANCIS  II.  JONKS, 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 

CHE  L  T  E  N  II  AM    COLL  E  G  E 
SC  H  OLARS  H  I  PS. 


Examination  June  41b,  5th  and  4th.   At  laaa  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  t,%ri  to  j£jo,  ami  tome  House  Exhibitions  will  l»r  offered  to  Candidate! 
who  are  not  already  in  the  Collei;e,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Departin.nt,  in*  hiding 
J&meS  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  /  {-,  per  annum,  with  preferem  e  (or  l.oyt 
born,  educated  or  raiding  in  Herefordshire.  AI»o,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarship.,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Vholar.hir.,.,  one  Francis  Wyllle scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sens  Of  the  Clergy,  value  Ly<  per  annum,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  IIuR'.aH,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE    READING    ROOM    will  be  CLOSED  from 
Friday,  M.irch  i,  to  Ti.evUy,  ,N f r ■  h  -,,  in<.lu»iv«. 

V.  C  KENVON, 

Briml)  Museum,  February  191a.  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 


EVANS' 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

for  Throat  C  \oicc. 

Eulogised  in  testimonials  !rom  thou- 
sands, including  the  greatest  Preachers, 
Public  Speakers,  Singers,  Actors,  &c. 

Bold  in  1/-  4  4/6  boxes  by  all  Chemists. 

All  genuine  Evans'  Pastilles  are  marked  with  a  tar. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB.  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  sample  on  reieipf  of  penny  postage  and  name 
of  ikis  paper. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  us*  lose  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne' s 

'jiUrrodf^ 


Insist  on  having 
Or.  J.  C0III8  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchaser*  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Meilical  T estimony  with  each  BottU. 
O/  all  C/umiitt,  1/1},  1/9,  4/6. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  !>c  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels.  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Hooks.  Old  Lace.  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  arc  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEVS 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Kslatcs  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Ivstatc  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Slock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  1  1  nit 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH.   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STRLET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

THE  IIKSI 

and  all  informal! 


<;|VE  THE  IIKSI"  TERMS  f...  C..mi«..v  'VA'h'" 


Advice. 


Rati 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitor!  will  find  r»«t  CLm  """I  Accommodation  at  the 
"  I. AMI!  "  F.nnily  II""'.  which  is  situated  close  to  the  (  alhr  lnl. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  11  ",m*- 

PWplHtOY,  S.  AIKEV. 

24') 
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T.  &  T.  CLARK. 


HASTINGS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

"No  book  more  centrally  indispensable  to  the  student  or 
to  the  thoughtful  man  has  been  attempted  In  this  generation. 
It  is  a  library  in  itself,  its  writers  are  men  of  world  wide  reputa- 
tion, its  Reneral  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  its  possession 
must  be  a  boon  and  »  pr  vilege."—  An  early  review  of 
Vol.  IV.  in  Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Volume  Four  now  ready.    Price,  in  cloth,  28s.  net  ;  and  in  half 
morocco,  34-S.  net. 

Complete  Prospectus  Free. 

GREECE  AND  BABYLON  :  a  Comparative 
Sketch  of  Mesopotamian,  Anatolian,  and  Hellenic 
Religions. 

By  LEWIS  R.  FARNELL,  D.Litt.    7s.  6d. 

"  A  most  careful  and  luminous  exposition  of  his  subject.  The  book  well 
deserves  study  throughout."—  Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CREEDS  AND  CONFES- 
SIONS OF  FAITH  IN  CHRISTEN- 
DOM AND  BEYOND. 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  CURTIS,  B.D.,  D.Litt.     10s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  learnei  and  exhaustive  work." — Times. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CELTS. 

Ry  Canon  J.  A.  MacCULLOCH,  D.D.  10s.  net. 
"  The  chapters  on  taboos  and  on  the  future  life  are  excellent.  On  the  whole 
the  reader  finds  wide  learning,  in  combination  with  common  sense,  which 
grants  us  some  clear  glimpses  through  the  Celtic  mist."— Dr.  Andrew  Lang 

FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  INGE,  D.D.    4s.  6d.  .net. 

THE  E SCH ATOLOGIC AL  QUESTION  IN 
THE  GOSPELS :  and  other  Studies  in 
recent  New  Testament  Criticism. 

By  Rev.  CYRIL  W.  EMMET,  M.A.    6s.  net. 

EARLY  IDEALS  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman. 

By  Prof.  R.  H.  KENNETT,  B.D.  ;   Mrs.  ADAM,  M.A. 
and  Prof.  II.  M.  GWATKIN,  D.D.    3S.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUMMER,  D.D.  In  Three 
Volumes:  1509-1575,1575-1649,1649-1702.    3S.  neteach 

BIBLE  STUDIES.  Contributions,  chiefly  from 
Papyri  and  Inscriptions,  to  the  history  of  the 
Language,  Literature  and  Religion  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  and  Primitive  Christianity. 

By  Prof.  G.  ADOLF  DEISSMANN,  D.D.  Seconc 
Edition,  9s. 

THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  AND  ITS 
TRANSMISSION. 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  BURKITT,  D.D.    Third  Edition,  6s.  net 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS  OF 
GREECE. 

By  the  late  Dr.  JAMES  ADAM.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir 
by  his  Wife.    Second  Edition,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

By  Principal  T.  M.  LINDSAY,  LL.D.  Two  Volumes 
10s.  6d.  each. 

A    CONCORDANCE    TO    THE  GREEK 
TESTAMENT.    According  to  the  Texts 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf,  and  th 
English  Revisers. 

Edited   by  Dr.  \V.  F.   MOULTON  and    Prof.  A.  S 
GEDEN,  D.I).    Second  Edition,  cloth,  26s.  net  ;  and 
half  morocco,  31s.  6d.  net. 


DR.   JAMES  HASTINGS' 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

"The  standard  authority  for   Biblical  students  of  the 
present  generation.'' — Times. 

In  Five  Volumes.    Published  price  per  volume  in  cloth,  28s. 
and  in  half-morocco,  34s.  to  36s. 


T.  tV  T.  CLARK, 

London  Agents  |   SIMPKIN.  M  ARSHA'  L  tj  CO.  LTD. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Rembrandt's  Etchings  (Arthur  M.  Hind).     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Methuen.  21a.  net. 

BlOCiRAPHY. 

Cardinal  De  Betz  (1613  1679)  (David  Ogg).    Methuen.    6a.  net. 
BosweH!s    Autobiography    (Percy    Fitzgerald).      Chatto  and 
Windus.    12*.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Long  Shadow  (Gwendolen  Pryoe).   Caasell.  6*. 

'I'd.    Written  Law  I  Frames  G.  Knowles- Foster)  ;  Sons  of  State 

(Winifred" Graham).  Mills  and  Boon.  6*.  each. 
Little  l!n>ther  (Gilbert  Caiman).  Heinemann.  6x. 
The  Guests  of  Hercules  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson).  Methuen. 

6*. 

Manalive  (G.  K.  Chesterton).    Nelson.  2*. 

A  Chord  once  Struck  (John  Somers).    Murray  and  Evenden.  6*. 

Pomander  Walk  (-Louis  N.  Parker).    Lane.  6*. 

The  Victories  of  Olivia  (Evelyn  Sharp).    Macmillan.  6a. 

The  Malabar  Magician  (F.  E.  Penny).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6a. 

The  House  of  Robershaye  (Emma  Brooke).    Smith,  Elder.  6*. 

The  Perfect  Gentleman  ( Harry  Graham).    Arnold.  6a. 

A  Lo-t  Interest  (Mrs.  George  Wemyw)  ;  The  Good  Girl  (Vincent 

O'Sullivan)  ;  Paul's  Paragon  (W.   E.   Norris).  Constable. 

(y-\  net  each. 

Joseph    in   Jeopardy    (Frank     Danby)  J  The  Quest  of  Glory 

(Marjorie  Bowen).    Methuen.    6$.  each. 
The  Labyrinth  of   Life   (E.   A.   U.   Valentine);  A  Prodigal 

©SSghter   (Hattie  Fell),  61.  each;   The  Book  of  Simple 

Delights  (Walter  Raymond),  3a.  td.  Dent. 

History  and  Archaeology. 
The  Early  English  Dissenters  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research 

(1550  1641).  (Champlin  Bun-age).    Two  Vols.  Cambridge: 

At  the  University  Press.    20«.  net. 
American    Colonial    Government    (1696-1765)    (Oliver  Morton 

Dickerson).    Cleveland  :  Clark.    $4.00  net. 

Natural  History. 
Distribution  and  Origin  of  Life  in  America  (Robert  Francis 

Scharff).    Constable.    10*.  bd.  net. 
The  Ox  and  its  Kindi-ed  (R.  Lydekker).    Methuen.  6a-. 

Reference  Books. 
Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1912.    Whittaker.    3a.  6d. 
net. 

The  School  Master's  Year  Book  and  Directory  (1912).  12a.  6d. 

net. 

The  Public  Schools'  Year  Book  (H.  F.  W.  Deane).    Year  Book 

Press.  3*\  6d.  net. 

Rki-rints. 

"  Everyman's  Library  "'  :  The  Life  of  Mozart  (Edward  Holmes)  ; 
The  Survey  of  London  (John  Stow);  Leaves  of  Grass  (Walt 
W7hitman)  ;  The  Muses'  Pageant  (W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson), 
Vol.  I.  ;  Wilhelm  Meister  (Wolfgang  von  Goethe),  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  ;  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (David 
Ricardo),  Arthurian  Chronicles  (Wace  and  Layamon)  ;  Two 
.  Years  before  the  Mast  (Richard  Henry  Dana);  A  Discourse 
on  Method  (Rene  Descartes)  ;  The  Invisible  Playmate,  W.  V. 
Her  Book  (William  Canton);  Piers  Plowman  (Arthur 
Burrell)  ;  Childhood  Boyhood  (Count  Leo  Tolstoy).  Den,t. 
I-,  net  each. 

The  Forest  Lovers;  The   Queen's   Quair    (Maurice  Hewlett). 

Macmillan.    2*.  net. 
The  Political  Economy  of  Art;  Unto  this  Last;  Sesame  and 

Lilies    John  Ruskin).    Macmillan.    3a.  6(7.  net. 

Continued  on  page  252. 


"Off  Diego  Ramirez,  where  the  Ilde-fonsos  roar, 
There's  gold,  there's  gold,  there's  gold  galore." 

WINGS  OF  DESIRE 
WINGS  OF  DESIRE 


6s. 


By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 


Author  of  "  The  Wingless  Victory,"  "  The  Way  Up,"  etc 

Miss  Willcocks'  new  novel  is  in  framework 
the  tale  of  a  treasure  hunt,  in  subject  a  study 
of  character.  It  is  not  improbable  that  "  "Wings 
of  Desire"  will  be  found  the  most  brilliant 
work  of  1912. 

JOHN  LANE,  LONDON  &  NEW  YORK. 
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 FROM   

Mr,  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  List 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  YUKON. 

By  the  Hon.  STRATFORD  TOLLEMACHE.  With 
Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle.—  "Mr.  Tollemache's  book  is  one  to  be  taken  with 
reliance,  and  while  it  is  well  informed  it  is  also  well  presented,  thoroughly 
interesting." 

THE    GIRLHOOD    OF  CLARA 

SCHUMANN.      Clara  Wieck  and  her  Time. 

By  FLORENCE  MAY,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Johannes 
Brahms."    With  Portrait,  12s.  6d.  net. 

CURRENT  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

With  Pros  and  Cons.  By  Sir  J.  D.  REES,  K.C.I.E., 
Author  of  the  Real  India,"  &c.    5s.  net. 

MONETARY  ECONOMICS. 

By  W.  W.  CARLILE,  Author  of  "  Economic  Method 
and  Economic  Fallacies,"  &c.    1  vol.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE    FRAMEWORK    OF  HOME 

RULE.  By  ERSKINE  CHILDERS,  Author  of  "  The 
Riddle  of  the  Sands,"  &c.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  It  is  a  work  of  great  ability  and  will  tmply  repay  either 
Unionists  or  Home  Rulers  for  the  effort  for  which  it  calls  " 

CATHOLICISM  and  THE  MODERN 

MIND:  A  Contribution  to  Religious  Unity  and 
Progress.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  to  Pope  Pius  X. 
By  MALCOLM  QUIN,  Author  of  "Notes  on  a  Progressive 
Catholicism,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN    THEORIES    OF  DIET 

and  their  Bearing  upon   Practical  Dietetics. 

By  ALEXANDER  BRYCE,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Author  of 
"  The  Laws  of  Life  and  Health,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 


An  amusing  new  book  by  the  author  of 
"  Rutr.less  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes." 

THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN. 

A  Guide  to  Social  Aspirants.  By  HARRY 
GRAHAM.    Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer.  6s. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 


1912  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


DEBRETT'S 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 

and  the 

JUDICIAL  BENCH. 


Illustrated  with  Armorial  Bearings. 


A  complete  Parliamentary  (inide  with  detailed  Bio- 
graphies, revised  by  the  M.P.'s  and  Judges  themselves, 
Christian  and  Surnames  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
Candidates,  and  full  Polling  Statistics  of  the  last  two 
General  Elections,  checked  by  the  Returning  Oflicers. 
An  Abridged  Peerage  List  of  Privy  Council,  Explana- 
tions of  Technical  Parliamentary  Expressions  and 
Usage,  and  Biographies  of  Judges  of  High  and  County 
Courts,  Recorders,  Colonial  Judges,  &c. 


560  pp.,  Cloth  Gilt,  7s.  (id.,  net;  Half  Calf,  10s.  hit.  net. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 
Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China. 

By  M,  AUREL  STEIN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Tlates,  Panoramas, 
and  Maps  from  Original  Surveys.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
42s.  net. 

Scotsman.—1'  One  of  the  most  attractive  books  of 
travel  that  have  appeared  in  any  language  for  many  years 
past,  this  volume  owes  its  attraction  to  the  sheer  merit  of 
the  achievements  it  records.  .  .  .  The  book  is  excellently 
printed,  and  the  illustrations  are  admirable.  The  coloured 
plates  and  the  photographic  reproductions  are  exceptionally 
clear." 

The    True    Temper  of  Empire, 
with  Corollary  Essays.    By  sir 

CHARLES   BRUCE,    G.C.M.G.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Scotsman.  — "  A  book  that  should  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  readers  interested  to  have  clear  views  of  the  nature 
and  trend  of  Imperialism  as  a  force  in  living  politics." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

National  Insurance.  By  a.  s.  comyns 

CARR,  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT,  Barristers-at- 
Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 
M.P.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Prices,  with  special  reference 

TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY. 
By  WALTER  T.  LAYTON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art: 

UNTO  THIS  LAST— SESAME  AND  LILIES— 
THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE.  By  JOHN 
RUSKTN.    8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  English  Classics. 

,*„  Other  volumes  of  the  Series  can  be  had  in  uniform 
binding  with  this  vol. 


Formal  Logic  :  a  Scientific  and 
Social     Problem.       By  i.  c.  s. 

SCHILLER,  M.A.,  D. Sc.,  Author  of  "Humanism: 
Philosophical  Essays"  and  "Studies  in  Humanism." 
Svo.  10s.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

An  historical  Romance  by  a  New  W  riter 

Hieronymus  Rides:  i  ' 

of  a  Knight  and  Jester  at  the  Court  of  Maximilian, 
King  of  the  Romans.  By  ANNA  COLEMAN  LADD. 
Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

Scotsman.  —  "  Something  of  the  fury  -'Inn,  the  rapid 
movement,  the  brilliant  colouring,  and  tli<-  tnt  I1'-')  "f 
elemental  passions  whir  h  arc  .  hai.i.  t.-risi ic  ol  Mauri"- 
Hewlett's  romances  is  to  be  found  in  this  wmMK«bl(  lory, 
which  has  (jualities  of  it.  OWN  ikftl  make  it  DOUWOfl«yi 
especially  as  a  Work  coming  from  a  woman  s  hand. 

The  Victories  of  Olivia  and  other 

St  ories.  It,  I  VI  I.VN  Ml  M  l'.  Author  of 
"The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  .School,"  ice.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  6». 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


.ondon:  DEAN  &  SON,  LTD.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


A  CHOICE  LIBRARY,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  COLLECTOR. 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  u  Wellington  Street, 
Strand  W.C.,  on  MONDVY,  February  a6,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o  clock 
nreci-eiv  »  choice  LIBRARY,  the  Property  of  a  COLLECTOR  (who  is  Riving  up 

\.        ~>       -  I-,..!,  \       I  I..  .I!.  f  d",  i.  .n  1    .  .{     V'.r^l      l»* ,  I  i  t  \  1 ,1, «      I  if     ttlC      W  [  1  M  '  I  .  Ol 


precisely,  a  choice  LIKKAKY,  the  I'roperty  ol  a  LUi.btt.  i  vjrs  iwnu  is  giving  up 
his  Town  Residence),  including  Collections  of  First  Editions  of  tin-  Writings  of 
Charles  Dickens,  \V.  M.   Thackeray,  W.   H.   Ainswortb,   R.   D,  Hlackmorc, 

.       „  rr<  f  L'     *fn.!sr  /"*  t  I  -    1/ 1 1  I   ■    !■  1 1- 1 , 1  


...ns  Paradise  Lost,  rirsi  una,  r  irsi  - 
Cabinet  Maker's  Drawing  Hook,  1701-93  Chippendales  The  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet  Maker's  Director,  1762  -Hepplewhite's  Cabinet  Maker,  1788-Relics,  fcc, 
of  Eugene  Aram— Spitzer  Collection— Autograph  Letters,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  he  had. 

4i  Messrs  KNIGHT.    FRANK   S:  RUTLEY'S   ROOMS,  20  HANOVER 
SQUARE,  W. 

By  direction   of  the  Right   Honourable   Lord   William   Cecil,    Removed  from 
Didiington  Hall,  Norfolk. 

ANCIENT  URBINO,  DERUTA,  and  GUBBIO 
MAJOLICA,  and  LIMOGES  ENAMELS, 

comprising 

A  pair  of  17th  century  candlesticks,  a  tazza  cover,  by  Leonard  Limousin,  154s, 
enamelled  with  subjects  representing  Diana  and  Actaeon  ;  a  16th  century  oblong 
plaque,  en  grisaille,  an  oval  ditto,  by  Jean  Courtois,  "  The  Flight  of  Medea 
and  Jason  from  Aeetes  "  !  another,  signed  I.D.C.,  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  colour 
and  gold  ;  a  Rhodian  dish,  an  Urbino  standing  salt  cellar,  christening  dishes, 
plates,  stands,  pilgrim  bottle,  &c.  Also  other  properties,  including  some  fine 
specimens  of  old  English,  French,  and  Oriental  porcelain  in  figures,  groups, 
dessert  services,  Italian  and  French  bronzes,  carved  ivories,  &C,  which  Messrs. 

NIGHT,    FRANK    &    RUTLEY  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  March  1,  1012,  at  one  o^clock  precisely. 
On  view  two  days  prior,  from  ten  to  five  o'clock. 
Catalogues  free  of  the  Auctioneers,  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


K 


THE 


Naval  &  Military  Record 

AND 

Royal  Dockyards  Gazette. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


LORD  BRASSEY,  addressing  the  Cape  Town  Naval  Volunteers 
in  February,  1910,  said: — "As  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  country,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  make  known  the  very  latest  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Navy.  My  information  is  gleaned  from  'The  Naval 
and  Military  Record,'  quite  the  best  Service  journal,  the 
latest  number  of  which  has  just  reached  me."  Lord  Brassey 
also  quoted  at  considerable  lengtli  from  "The  Record's" 
leading  article  on  the  progress  of  the  Dockyards  during 
the  past  year. 


London  and  Private  Wire  Office:  47  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 
Chief  Office  :  31  GEORGE  STREET,  PLYMOUTH. 


MSS.  wanted.    Special  openings  for  Short  Stories,  dramatic  in 
style  and  original  in  subject. — Northern  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

Kendal. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politioa 

Literature 

Fiotion 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


,*  You  do  not  only  g'.ince  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 

Published  by  the  Pro9"etors  of  the  "Graphic,"  TallU  House, 
Taliis  Street,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
School  Books. 

Children  of  the  Dawn  (Elsie  Finnimore  Buckley).  If.  Mac- 
millan.   Parts.  1.  and  1 1  ■ 

A  New  Algebra  (S.  Barnard).   Macmillan.   4«.  ' 

\  First  German  Book  on  the  Direct  Method  (G.  T.  Ungoed), 
2s.  bd.;  Thucydides,  Uook  IV.  (A.  W.  Spratt) ;  Solutions  of 
the  Exercises  in  Godfrey  and  Siddons'  Solid  Geometry  (C.  L. 
Heaven),  5-.  net;  Nineteenth  Century  Essays  (George 
Sampson),  2».    Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  2s. 

Elementary  Regional  and  Practical  Geographies  (David  Frew), 
bd.  ;  A  .Soldier's  Son  (  Aimed. •  Lystcr)  ;  Holidays  at  Sandy 
Bay  (E.  8.  Buckheim) ;  The  Heroes  (Kingsley  Heroes);  The 
Lady  of  the  Fountain  and  other  Tales  from  the  Mabinogion. 
Bhu  kie.    1».  net  each. 

An  Experimental  Course  of  Physical  Chemistry  (James 
Frederick  Spencer).    Bell.    3s.  bd. 

Science. 

Critique  of  Pure  Kant  :  or  a  Real  Realism  (Charles  Kirkland 
Wheeler).    Boston  :  Arakelyan  Press. 

Theology. 

Outlines  of  Liberal  Judaism  (Claude  G.  Montefiore).  Macmillan. 
2$.  bd.  net. 

Travel. 

Morocco  after  Twenty-five  Years  (Dr.  Robeit  Kerr).  Murray 

and  Evenden.    10*.  bd.  net. 
In  the  Carpathians  (Lion  Phillimore).    Constable.    10«.  6t/\  net. 

Ykrse  and  Drama. 
The  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  (Edwyn  Bevan).  Arnold.- 
2a,  net. 

The  Drone  and  other  Plays  (Rutherford  Mayne).      Dublin  : 

Maunsel.    3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Lamp  of  England  and  other  Verses  (R.  R.  G.).  Foyle 

Printing  Works. 

The  Next  Religion  (Israel  Zangwill).    Heinemann.    2t.  bd.  net. 
Verses  (VV.  J.  E.  Haslam).    Constable.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Translations  from   Heine  and  Goethe   (Philip  G.   L.  Webb). 

Fifield.    2s.  bd.  net. 
The  Secret  Woman  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Duckworth.  2s. 
Shakespeare's  End  and  other  Irish  Plays  (Conal  O'Riordan). 

Swift.    3*.  bd.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Change  in  the  Village  (George  Bourne).  Duckworth.  5*.  net. 
Current  Political  Problems  with  Pros  and  Cons  (Sir  J.  D.  Rees). 

Arnold.    5s.  net. 
Delhi  and  the  Durbar  (John  Finnemore).    Black.    Is.  bd.  net. 
Happy  Garden,  The  (Mary  Ansell).    Cassell.    bs.  net. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Prices,  An  (Walter  T.  Layton). 

Macmillan.    2i.  bd.  net. 
Labour  Unrest,  The  (Fred  Henderson).    Jarrold.    2t.  bd.  net. 
Manual  of  the  Kashmiri  Language,  A  (George  A.  Grierson).  12s. 

net. 

My  Idealed  John  Bullesses  (Yoshio  Markino),  6s.  net;  The 
Gardener  and  the  Cook  (Lucy  H.  Yates),  3«.  bd.  net:  In 
Praise  of  Oxford  (Thomas  Seccombe),  Constable,  bs.  net. 

New  Light  on  Consumption  (Arthur  Loveil).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Old  Stories  and  Sayings  from  Japan  and  China,  Old  Stories, 
Sayings,  India,  Ceylon,  Old  Stories  and  Sayings  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa.    (Isa  Fyvie  Mayo).    Daniel.    Is.  net  each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February. — The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
1j».  ;  Mercure  de  France,  1/.  50c.;  The  Open  Court,  10c; 
The  University  Magazine. 

No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  ok 

METEOROLOQY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIK.MAKSHIP. 


HENRY     SOT  H  ERAN     Sc  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  tlu  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A.B.C 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

THE  HISTORY 

OF 

FREEMASONRY. 

I5y  ROBERT  F.  GOULD. 

In  Three  volumes,  practically  new,  21s.     "  Freemasonry," 

c/o  Saturday  Review,  io  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 

Cbe  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By  "  PAT."      is.  net. 


THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO. 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor— The  Stockbroker— 
The  Company  Promoter— The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary- 
Manager— Chief  Clerk  — Tunior  Clerk— can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know  con- 
cerning business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  How  to  Bu  a 
Business— How  to  Run  a  Business— How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax— How  to  Keep  Account  Books— How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence— How  to  Estimate  Costs— How  to  File  Corre- 
spondence—Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc  How  to  Ship  Goods- 
How  to  Appoint  an  Agent— How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership— How 
to  Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes— How  to  Read  the  Money  Article— How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Liits— How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker— How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department— How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department  —  How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes  —  How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes— How  to  Sell  Goods. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6<1.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  ihc-y  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE "  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  volume  now,  and  one  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 

N  lme   

S.  R.  Address   


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  <>\.% 
30  Maps  and  Clam.    Bo  lllujlralions. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  IflaftfltlOM.    Maps  and  Plant,  5«. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  1 11  nitrations.   Map*  and  Plana,  ji. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.   50  llliutratlona,  6  Majn,  i>.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illtut  ration*,  6  Map*,  ml  6.1. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  10  the  Lending  Hut. I. 
throughout  the  World. 

VUitori  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  KaMbourne,  Hatting.,  St.  I.<-onard<,  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Kxeter,  Torquay,  Paignton.  Kxrnouth,  Siilmouth,  '1  eignmouth, 
I"  i*n  ■  Plymouth,  Dartmouth.  Dartmoor,  Kumoor,  Falmouth,  Thr  I.i/ar'', 
Penzance,  Land't  K,nd,  Scilly  l»lr»  St  Ive.,  Newnuay,  'I  intagel.  Clovellv, 
lllracombe,  l.ynton,  Minehead,  Ptdtfwd,  Wye  Valley.  Severn  Valley,  liath, 
We*ton»up«r.Mare,  Malvrrn,  Hereford,  Wor'««ter,  (>lou"«ler,  Cheltenham, 
T.landrimlod,  Brecon,  Row,  1  intern,  Llangollen,  Aberyttwylh.  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Cricciatb,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaermawr,  I.Unfairfer.han,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  B'ddgrlert, 
Snowdon,  FeMiniog,  Trefriw,  Bett»«-y-c«ed,  Button,  Matlock,  the  I'-.ik, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Loweeloll,  Norfolk  Broad«,  Nle  ol  Wight,  and  Channel  l»l.wt« 
ahould  u»« 

DARLINGTON  3  HANDBOOKS,  la.  each. 

Foit  frfg/rottt  Par  tirigfrn  &  ('a.,  Llnn^ntltn. 

Li  an'.oiifn:  DA R  I.I  NfJTON  A  CO. 
Loni.ch  :  SIMI'KIN^ 
Pa»h  Ota  N«w  Yn«K  :  CRP.N  TANO'S. 
Tht  Railv.ty  BookttatU  nn,<  mil  Bo.-kulttrt. 


"Saturday" 

BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "Saturoa^"  Brieve  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  5atUVoa\> "  BtUOOC  takes  its  name 
from  the  **  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

io  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  " SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 
is  "  Saturoap  "  Huction  35rioge,  by  Hellespont, 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free,  "inferences  at 

ffiriDOe,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  lid. 
post  free. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J.l'.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wichtrley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  lest-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Noiv  Beady,   lis.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherk-y  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  ol 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  arc  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREKS  THAT  COUNT:  Ilcvca  Braziliensu, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihois, 
The  Kicus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTER  PLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OK 
PLANTING,  HA  HITS  OK  TREES,  Ac,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  flookselter,  or  direct f torn 

the  oj/ice  (5/.  4d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  Klnjf  Street.  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Historical  Books 


"  A  history  which  is  quite  the  best  and  most  suited  to  a  private  library  of  any  before  the  public." — Globe. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  D.Litt.,  and  R.  LANE-POOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

In  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  net  each,  or  in  SETS  at  £4  10s.  net. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


I  To  1066. 

II. — 1066  to  1216. 

III.  — 1216  to  1377. 

IV.  — 1377  to  1485. 
V.— 1485  to  1547. 

VI.  — 1547  to  1603. 


Vol.  VII.  — 1603  to  1660. 


liy  THOMAS  110DGKIN,  D.C.L. 

By  GEORGE  BURTON  ADAMS,  M.A. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A. 

By  C.  OMAN,  M.A. 

By  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.A. 

By  A.  F.  POLLARD,  M.A. 

By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 


LORD  MACAU  LAY. 

Complete  Works. 

"  ALBANY "  EDITION.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each,  or  £7  2s.  the  Set. 

Vols.  I. -VI. -HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

TAMES  THF.  SECOND. 
Vols.  VII.-X.-ESSAVS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI.-XII.— SPEECHES,  LAYS  OK  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c,  and  INDEX. 

Uniform  "with  the  above. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  SIR  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN,  Bart.    Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

An  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with  a  New  Pre/ace  and 
an  Additional  Chapter, 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 

Of  JameS  II.     POPULAR  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Essays,  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,&c. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"SILVER  LIBRARY"  EDITION.   With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to 
the  "  Lays."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches, 

and    POemS.     POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  Complete  List  of  Lord  Macaulay"s  Works  sent  on  application. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

12  vols,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

CABINET  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  Svo.  24s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  Svo  3s.  6d.  each. 
POCKET  EDITION.    5  vols.  fcap.  Svo.clp'h,  2s.  net  each  volume  ;  leather, 
3s.  net  each  volume. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
E  ighteenth  Century.    3  vols,  crown  8V0. ««.  6d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,    own  svo.  3S.  ed. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  suitable  for  Presentation,  6s.  net. 


The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Caesar;  a  Sketch. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Life   and   Letters  of 
Erasmus. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Oceana ;  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  English  in  the  West 
Indies. 

With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas  Carlyle : 

A  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1B35,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s. 
1834-1881,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s. 

Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  James 
Anthony  Froude. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  dd. 


SIR  SPENCER  WALPOLE. 

History  of  England  from  the  Conclu- 
sion of  the  Great  War  in  1815-1858 

6  vol*.    Crown  Evo.  €&.  each. 

The  History  of  Twenty. Five  Years 
1856-1880). 

8vc  Vols.  I.  &  II.,  1856-1870.  24s.  net.   Vols.  III.  &  IV.,  1870-1880.  11s.  net. 


Vol.  VIII.  — 1660  to  1702. 
Vol.  IX.  — 1702  to  1760. 
Vol.  X.— 1760  to  1801. 
Vol.     XI.-1801  to  1837. 

Vol.  XII.  — 1837  to  1901. 


By  RICHARD  LODGE,  M.A. 

By  I.  S.  LEADAM,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  BRODRICK,  D.C.L., 

and  J.  FOTIIERINGHAM,  M.A. 
By  SIDNEY  LOW,  M.A.,  and  LLOYD 

C.  SANDERS,  B.A. 


SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 

1603-1642.     ,0  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

History  of  the  Great  Civil  War. 

1642  1649.     4  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate.  1649-1656.    *  7h,™h8vo' 
The  Student's  History  of  England. 

With  378  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  History : 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  Gardiner's  "  Student's  History  of  England."  With 

65  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.    Fcp.  4to.  5s. 


MANDELL  C REICH  TON,  D.D. 

A  History  of  the  Papacy,  1378-1527. 


6  vols,  crowri  £vo.  5s.  net  each. 


The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  GEORGE  OITO  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

The  American  Revolution. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.     Svo.     Part  I.  (out  oj  firinf).    Part  II.,  a  vols., 

21s.  net.    Part  III.,  12s.  6d.  net. 
CABINET    EDITION.     Crown  8vo.     Vols.   I.,   II.,   III.  (comprising 

Parts  I.  and  II.).    5s.  net  each. 


WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.   8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1700-1760,  36s.  Vols. 

III.  and  IV.  1760-1784.  36s.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  1784-1703,  36s.  Vols.  VII. 

and  VIII.  1793-iSoo,  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION,  ENGLAND.    7  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

IRELAND.    5  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

LIERARY  EDITION.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland : 
Flood,  Grattan,  O'Connell. 

2  vols.  8vo.  25s  net. 

History  of  European  Morals, 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 

CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

History  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe. 

CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    In  One  Volume,  crown  evo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Historical  and  Political  Essays. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
CABINET  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Map  of  Life.  CktMra8vo.5s.net 

A  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Edward  Hartpole  Lecky. 

By  his  Wife.    With  Portraits.   Second  Impression.  8vo.in.6d.net. 


LQXGMANS,  GREEN  cS:  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
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THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THE 

Leaning  Spire. 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


"A  caustic  humour  and  a  grim  sense  of  futilityare  in 
many  of  them  ;  others  have  a  gentle  pity  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural.  They  all  show 
a  fine  appreciation  of  and  conversance  with  literary 
form." — Morning  Leader. 

"  The  writer  gives  to  each  that  subtle  touch  of 
genius  that  makes  one  wonder  how  such  simply  told 
narratives  are  so  full  of  interest." 

The  Englishman  (Calcutta). 

"It  is  many  years  since  I  read  a  collection  of  short 
stories  with  so  exquisite  a  charm."— Everybody's  Weekly. 

"  So  near  to  the  thing  that  is  all  nature." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"Polished  steel."— Academy.  "  Clever  stories." — 
Sunday  Times.  "Sketches  of  rare  quality  .  .  .  delicacy 
of  finish  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm." — Nottingham 
Guardian.  "Atmosphere,  incident,  subtle  characteri- 
sation .  .  .  fine  workmanship  .  .  .  perfect  of  their 
kind." — A berdeen  Free  Press. 

"  Fine  literary  qualities  .  .  .  immensely  far  removed 
from  the  present  average." — Lucas  Malet. 

"A  distinct  charm  of  their  own  .  .  .  yet  we  think 
he  writes  not  so  much  with  any  idea  of  charming 
anybody  as  of  fulfilling  his  own  pleasure." 

Johannesburg  Star. 

®> 

ALSTON  RIVERS,  Jlfa 

21-2  Brooke  Street,  Holborn.  "1** 

net. 


LA  REVUE  POLITIQUE  .ET  LITTER  AIRE 

REVUE  BLEUE 

FONDfeE  EN  1863.  —    DIRECTEUR  :  FELIX  DUMOCLIN. 


Est  a  la  tete  des  Revues  franchises  —  depuis  pr'es  d'un  demi-silclc  — 

4  par  l'honorabilite,  la  variete  et  l'eclat  de  sa  redaction. 

Chaque  semaine  elle  publie  de  brilbnts  articles  diplomatique*  et 
politique};  une  nouvelle  ou  un  roman  ;  de  spirituelles  critiques  litti- 
raire,  dramatique  et  arlistique;  des  etudes  A'histoire,  de  philoso- 
phic; une  pohie;  une  chronique  sur  la  vie  parisienne  ;  etc. 

let  collaborateuri  sont  des'  'Membres  de  l'Acadcmie  francaise, 
de  Tlnstitut,  du  Parlement,  de  l'Universitf,  etc. 

Elle  est  indispensable  aux  Anglais,  qui  dcsirent  se  tenir  au 
conrant  de  la  literature,  de  I'art  ct  de  la  politique  de  la  France. 
Ahonnement  :  six  rnois,  20  fr.;  un  an,  35  fr. 
PARIS  —  41  611.  rue  de  Cbateaudun  —  PARIS 


THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting   General   News  and  Special  Articles  appear  in 

the 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


'This  Week's  Issue  contains  : 

WAX  IN  RUBBER  GOODS.    By  H.  E. 
Potts,  M.Sc. 

CHERSONESE. 

THE  TROESAN. 

DIVIDEND    POSSIBILITIES  OF 
BATANQ  MALAKA. 

THE  RUBBER  GROWERS'  ASSOCIA= 
TION. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


Vol.  III.  of  the  RUBBER  WORLD,  containing  27  of  X.Y.Z.'s 
Estimates,  Now  Ready.  Price  5s.,  post  free  5s.  6d. ; 
Abroad,  post  free  6s, 


The  RUBBER  WORLD  is  the  com pletest  record  of  Plantation 
and  Financial  Interests.  The  Volumes  make  invaluable  reference  books. 


10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Pcrsil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Mass£na  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Op^ra ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  ft  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vatcrnahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG:  J.  W.  Basedow,  10/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMHURG:  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Lcopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwcr,  Hauptpersoncnbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Scebcr,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Ccntralc.  NAPLES  :  Dctken  ft  Rochol, 
Piazja  Plebiscite  ROME:Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN:  Ccrallo  Maddalcne,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Fcstcrscn  &  C".,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frcy,  Library.  GENEVA:  Navillc  .V  Co.,  6/8  tuc 
Pccolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Kotmy,  R"e  '."W 
LUCERNE:  A.  Gcbhordt,  Library.  M<  )N  I  KELX  :  L.  B. 
Fai.t,  Library.  ST.  MOKITZ  BAD:  C.  B.  I-uut,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Bcrndt,  Library. 

SPAIN    AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Brrgr,  7  KnmUa  Esiudios.  LISBON: 

A.  K.  Galvao,  18  PA$a  di  1  ct<  -  ir.i. 

NORWAY    AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  I    F.    Beyer,  2   Stran  lgadcn.       CHRISTIANIA ! 

B.  Narvcsscn,  a  Stnrtii>g»K»'len. 
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MR.  HEINEM ANN'S 

Spring  Announcements  1912 


ART. 

♦Romanesque  Architecture  in  France. 

Edited  by  Dr.  JULIUS  BAUM.  With  226  Full-page  Plates. 
410.    25s.  net. 

'Baroque  Architecture  and  Sculpture 
in  Italy.  "  , 

Edited  by  CORRADO  RICCI.  With  274  Full-page  Plates. 
4to.     25s.  net. 

Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art. 

By  ERNEST  FRANCISCO  FENOLLOSA.  Two  volumes, 
with  over  100  Plates  in  monochrome  and  colour.  Crown  4to. 
36s.  net. 

The  Technique  of  Painting. 

By  M.  CHAS.  MOREAU-VAUTIIIER.  With  8  Colour 
Plates  and  16  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White.  Demy  8vo. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 

Portraiture  in  Antiquity. 

By  Dr.  HEK.LER.  Large  4to.  With  250  Full-page  Plates. 
30s.  net. 

The  Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Times. 

By  JOSEPH  NASH.  Introduction  by  Reginald  Blom- 
FIELD,  A.R.A.  Large  4to.  With  Illustrations  in  colour  and 
monochrome.    30s.  net. 

■Little  Books  about  Old  Furniture. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE  and  A.  E.  REVEIRS-HOPKINS.  Each 
Vol.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  64  pp.  of  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each.    Vols,  now  ready  : 

I.  Tudor  to  Stuart. 

II.  Queen  Anne. 

In  Preparation  : 

III.  Chippendale. 

IV.  Hepplewaite,  Sheraton,  &c. 

*The  Great  Engravers* 

Reproductions  of  their  Principal  Works.      Introductions  by 
A.  M.  IIINL).    2s.  6d.  net  each.    Vols,  ready: 
(1)  DL'RER  (2)  MANTEGNA       (3)  J.  R.  SMITH 

(4)  WATTE AU        (5)  GOYA  (6)  VAN  DYCK 

IN  PREPARATION  : 

HOLBEIN;  HOGARTH;  BARTOLOZZI; 

FRAGONARD;  MARC  ANTONIO;  REMBRANDT. 


POETRY. 

The  Selected  Writings  of 
William  Sharp. 

Edited  by  ELIZABETH  A.  SHARP.  Uniform  with  the 
"Works  of  Fiona  Macleod."  To  be  completed  in  Five 
Volumes.    Crown  8vo.    Price  5s.  net  each.   Vol.  I.  —Poems. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  anti-suffragette  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  was  a  really  big  thing.  It  means  a  new 
move,  or  a  turn  in  the  game,  which  the  noisy  clique  who 
have  been  running  the  suffragette  show  will  not  at  all 
like.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  take  these  women 
and  their  previous  movement  seriously.  Who  could 
take  seriously  a  crusade  for  an  incalculable  change 
that  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  practically  a  single 
family  eager  for  notoriety?  Who  could  pay  serious 
attention  to  people  who  promoted  a  political  object 
by  throwing  stones  at  windows,  tying  themselves  to 
railings,  defacing  statues,  knocking  off  policemen's 
helmets,  and  generally  making  themselves  a  nuisance 
in  every  way  known  to  impish  children?  Such  babies 
were  not  to  be  taken  seriously  :  the  right  way  was  to 
let  them  shrill  and  shriek  till  they  were  hoarse,  but 
insist  on  their  keeping  order  and  behaving  decently. 

The  thing  has  become  serious  simply  by  political 
accident.  None  but  themselves  t  ares  one  straw  what 
they  say,  but  a  turn  in  the  party  game,  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  has  given  them  an  illegitimate 
chance.  A  Government  is  bringing  in  a  bill  to  enfran- 
chise practically  every  adult  man.  If  a  clause  doing 
away  with  sex-disability  can  be  lacked  on  l<>  it, 
Suddenly  from  six  to  nine  million  women  will  become 
political  voters,  of  whom  not  one  per  cent,  has  ever 
given  a  thought  to  a  \<ite,  and  probably  no!  ten  per 

cent,  want  it.  Very  weakly  tin-  Prime  Minister,  who 
holds  that  to  give  women  vol.es  v.onld  be  disastrous, 
consented  to  goon  with  the  Mill  as  a  Government  Mill, 

women's  clause  and  all,  if  carried.  I  his  at  on<  e 
makes  the  matter  practical  politic*,  for  a  combination 
of  feminists  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  House  might  carry 
the  amendment.     However,  the  knowledge  th  it  to  gi\e 


any  woman  a  vote  means  giving  it  to  several  millions  of 
them  at  once,  and  before  long  to  them  all,  will  cool 
the  zeal  of  most  Unionist  suffragists  to  sanity.  They 
w  ill  find  it  convenient  not  to  vote. 

Up  to  now  the  suffragette  crowd — led  by  the  Pank- 
hurst  gang — have  been  allowed  to  have  the  ground 
almost  to  themselves.  They  will  have  it  to  themselves 
no  more.  They  will  have  to  learn  what  real  political 
lighting  means.  Their  case  is  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  men  and  women  except  that  women  are 
in  every  way  better  ;  they  will  now  have  to  bear  with 
being  taken  at  their  word.  They  will  not  be  suffered  to 
attack  with  tongue  and  teeth,  and  then  plead  women's 
privileges  to  get  them  off  reprisals.  They  learnt  some- 
thing at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday.  It  was  evi- 
dently almost  insupportable  to  them  to  hear  the  other 
side  state  their  case  ably  and  quietly  ;  hitherto  they  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  hear  themselves.  One  quite 
understood  these  hysterical  folk  getting  mad  at  a  woman 
daring  to  speak  against  them  ;  and  that  she  also  spoke 
extremely  well  was  insult  upon  injury. 

It  certainly  was  cruel  to  the  suffragettes  that  a 
woman,  obviously  capable  if  e\er  woman  was  to  take 
a<  live  part  in  parliamentary  life,  should  tear  their  case 
to  tatters.  Miss  Violet  Markham's  speech  was  a  great 
feat.  She  was  speaking  among  the  foremost  public 
speakers  of  the  day,  in  a  vast  place  to  a  vast  audience, 
with  a  maliciously  hostile  minority.  One  felt  that 
this  woman  anyway  is  seeking  no  glory  for  herself  : 
with  all  the  gills  of  the  orator  she  was  preaching  self- 
renuiK  iation.  W  hat  COuld  be  more  crushing  than  her 
retort  on  the  suffragettes'  cry  that  if  they  had  the 
rota  they  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  people? 

Why  then  dO  tfiey  not   serve  on  local  bodies,  count) 

and  town  councils,  boards  of  guardians,  school  com- 
mittees, and  other  places  where  the  work  is  done  that 
affects  the  daily  life  of  the  working  classes?  Hardly 
any  of  them  think  of  such  work.  It  bungs  no  kudos, 
it  makes  no  noise,  it  advertises  nobod)  :  il  merely  feet 
good.  What  have  (  in  i  -iai»<  I  Pankhursts  to  do  With 
slum  <  hildren  ? 

I^ord  Curfofl  was  splendid.  Anyone  that  is  not 
warned  by  his  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Norway 
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is  either  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  In  Norway  there  was 
first  the  vote  for  women,  then  seats  in  Parliament,  then 
non-Cabinet  offices  of  State  ;  a  minority  of  ministers 
already  agitating  to  let  women  into  the  Cabinet  ; 
women  agitating  to  get  on  the  bar  and  bench,  into 
diplomacy,  into  the  army — on  the  precedent  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  How  worthy  this  last  argument  of  a  suffra- 
gette !  Had  women  commonly  served  in  armies 
Joan  of  Arc  would  have  availed  nothing.  She  would 
have  had  no  spell.  When  we  begin  to  consider  these 
suffragists  as  arguers  we  see  how  weak  they  are. 
How  unfortunate  the  "  hear,  hear  "  piped  out  when 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  alluded  to  their  objection  to  referring 
woman's  suffrage  to  an  electorate  of  men.  Vet,  said 
Mr.  Smith,  you  are  willing  to  take  the  vote  of  a  House 
of  Commons  made  up  all  of  men,  a  House  which  has  no 
authority  from  the  nation  to  vote  on  woman  suffrage 
.at  all. 

The  honesty  of  this  movement  may  be  tested  by  a 
remark  of  Lord  Lvtton — it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  favourable  example  of  the  male  suffraget — at  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  meeting  last  week.  He  would  be  quite 
content,  he  said,  so  long  as  he  got  it,  to  get  woman's 
Suffrage  by  a  mistake  of  the  draftsman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Franchise  Bill.  Lord  Lvtton  would  be  content 
to  make  a  change  incomparably  deeper  than  any  of  the 
Radical  proposals  he  is  wont  to  call  revolutionary  by 
mistake.  Is  not  this  responsible  Conservative  states- 
manship?   Here  is  the  effect  of  keeping  bad  company. 

On  Thursday  all  hope  of  a  settlement  of  the  coal 
trouble  by  the  intervention  of  the  Government  and 
without-  at  feast-  the  beginning  of  a  strike  went.  The 
last  of  the  possibilities,  that  of  deferring  the  outbreak 
by  a  suspension  of  the  notices,  disappeared,  and  men  all 
over  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  began  to  leave  work 
until  on  the  last  day  of  February  780,000  were  acting 
on  their  notices.  The  only  result  of  the  negotiations 
had  been  the  declaration  by  the  Miners'  Federation  that 
it  maintained  the  position  it  had  held  from  the  first. 
Their  own  schedule  of  the  minimum  wage  for  each  dis- 
trict as  already  laid  before  the  coalowners  and  the  Prime 
Minister  must  be  granted. 

Could  it  be  feasible  for  the  Government  to  cut 
the  knot  by  legislation,  forcing  on  the  coalowners 
the  minimum  just  as  it  was  demanded  by  the  miners? 
There  has  been  talk  of  this,  but  the  Government  have 
not,  and  could  not  have,  ventured  on  that  impossible 
proposition  now,  whatever  counsels  of  despair  they 
may  follow  later  if  the  strike  continues.  They,  how- 
ever, did  suggest  a  sort  of  via  media.  Joint  district 
conferences  were  to  be  held  between  representative 
owners  and  miners,  a  Government  official  being  present. 
Disputes  not  settled  to  be  decided  by  the  joint  Govern- 
ment representatives.  This  is  really  the  principle  of  the 
Trade  Boards  applied  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
industries. 

Late  on  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  speech 
to  the  miners  intimated  that  if  an  agreement  was  not 
reached  a  minimum  wage  bill  would  be  introduced.  So 
the  point  now  is  w  hether  there  will  be  agreement  under 
this  threat.  Going  into  conference  on  this  basis  in 
itself  would  be  an  admission  of  State  intervention,  the 
most  advanced  proposal  of  compulsory  arbitration  ever 
made  to  a  great  industry.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  neither  party  goes  into  the  strike  expecting  extreme 
consequences.  When  the  pinch  comes  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  will  be  treated  more  peremptorilv  bv  the 
moderates,  and  the  negotiations  be  resumed  w  ith  more 
chance  of  success.    We  decline  to  be  pessimistic. 

Mr.  McKenna  is  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous  ;  he 
is  Home  Secretary,  and  so  is  cx-officio  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  ;  on  becoming  a  member  of 
that  Commission  a  man  must  declare  himself  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  How  is  Mr.  McKenna  to 
square  the  two?  To  meet  the  emergency  he  is  "disposed 
to  think  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England".  We 
will  go  bad  he  has  never  been  so  disposed  before,  and 
never  will  be  so  disposed  in  his  own  constituency — 


certainly  no  one  else  ever  thought  he  was.  He  felt  it 
was  a  tall  order — so  he  explains  that  he  is  able  to  be  a 
Churchman  and  not  a  Churchman  at  the  same  time  by 
"  the  habitual  use  of  the  Toleration  Act  and  other 
statutes  ".  Mr.  McKenna's  exhibition  of  religious 
finesse  will  be  useful  on  many  platforms  not  his  own. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  not  able  to  get  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pease  to  give  a  straight  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
the  defrauding  of  teachers  in  Church  schools  in 
Cardigan  and  Glamorgan  of  a  fair  salary  by  the 
Radical  County  Councils,  but  he  has  got  the  matter 
before  the  public.  The  train  is  fired;  the  rest  will 
come.  Mr.  Pease  is  evidently  ignorant  about  the 
Swansea  case,  or  he  would  not  be  so  unwise  as  to 
risk  another  exposure  of  that  sort.  One  cannot  imagine 
a  meaner  thing  than  this  attempt  of  nonconformist 
County  Councils  to  keep  poor  teachers  out  of  their  fair 
salary,  because  Church  teaching  is  given  in  their 
schools.  It  is  flagrantly  illegal,  but  Mr.  Pease  gains 
time  by  shuffling. 

Mr.  Birrell,  political  causeur,  must  often  shake  the 
nerves  of  his  colleagues.  They  know  so  well  that  he 
is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  completely  broken  on  the  party 
wheel.  He  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  letters  first;  a  man 
of  office  afterwards.  He  would  hoist  his  Government 
with  an  epigram,  and  lose  Ireland  rather  than  forgo 
a  witty  saying.  Almost  as  precious  to  Mr.  Birrell  as 
his  wit  are  the  large  and  general  views  of  life — includ- 
ing politics — which  he  brings  into  the  Cabinet  from  the 
reading  of  his  sheltered  years.  His  view  of  a  situation 
must  often  be  as  embarrassing  to  colleagues  of  nar- 
rower vision  as  his  gift  of  witty  speech. 

Mr.  Birrell's  latest  is  to  tell  mere  party  men  of  the 
Cabinet  that  their  divisions  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  are  "  unseemly".  But  he  is  not  astonished. 
"They  have  no  unity  of  faith  in  religion,  and  how 
could  they  have  unity  of  faith  in  politics?"  In  a 
Unionist  speaker  this  would  be  mere  political  unction. 
In  Mr.  Birrell  it  is  something  more  profound — even 
touching.  It  is  political  philosophy  breaking  through 
the  thin  crust  of  Mr.  Birrell's  professional  convictions 
as  member  of  a  Radical  Cabinet.  Mr.  Birrell's 
humancr  part  sees  the  political  Mr.  Birrell  as  someone 
who  has  somehow  got  himself  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing that  is  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but 
"  unseemly  ".  Mr.  Birrell  must  often  suspect  that 
his  politics  are  a  mistake.  We  think  so,  too — quite 
sincerely.  We  were  reading  the  other  day  his  admir- 
able essay  on  Falstaff  in  the  "  Caxton  "  Shakespeare. 
Who  would  not  choose  rather  to  be  remembered  by 
this  essay  than  by  an  abortive  Education  Bill? 

The  Government  was  hard  hit  at  S.  Rollox.  Scottish 
constituencies  are  known  to  choose  slowly  and  to  stick 
doggedly  by  their  choice  ;  but  at  S.  Rollox  the  Radical 
majority  has  fallen  nearly  2000  in  twelve  months.  The 
utmost  the  Radicals  can  make  of  it  is  to  mutter  about 
National  Insurance.  (This  is  scarcely  a  happy  explana- 
tion of  their  fall  if  true.)  S.  Rollox  has  given 
the  Prime  Minister  a  straight  answer  to  his  challenge 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  proof, 
said  Mr.  Asquith,  had  the  Opposition  that  any  section 
of  the  people  consider  they  have  been  duped  over  Home 
Rule?  The  Liberal  Party  had  had  no  complaints  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Wood  himself  has  answered  his  chief. 
.Straight  from  S.  Rollox,  Mr.  Wood  confided  to  the 
House  "  that  in  his  recent  election  campaign  he  referred 
in  ev  ery  speech  to  Irish  Home  Rule  ".  Home  Rule,  in 
fact,  was  the  issue,  and  Mr.  Wood  drops  many  hundreds 
of  votes. 

The  heckling  Mr.  Seely  went  through  on  Tuesday 
as  to  Colonel  Repington's  Janus-like  position  of 
"Times"  military  critic  and  quasi-official  of  the  War 
Office  made  matters  much  worse  than  ever.  Lord 
Haldane  had  said  Colonel  Repington  had  not  a  room 
in  the  War  Office ;  Colonel  Seely  now  says  he  has. 
This,  under  cross-questioning,  he  explained  away  as 
not  a  room  with  his  name  over  the  door,  nor  was  it 
always  the  same  room.    It  is  now  clear  that  Colonel 
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Repington  has  the  run  of  the  War  Office ;  he  has 
published  official  figures  in  the  "  Times  "  before  they 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  though  he  did  not  mean 
to.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  paid  servant  of  the  War 
Office  and  a  paid  servant  of  a  newspaper.  This  is  a 
scandal.  Colonel  Repington  should  be  put  to  his  elec- 
tion between  the  two  posts.  Not  he,  of  course,  is  to 
blame  :  it  is  no  doubt  very  smart  journalism  in  him 
to  obtain  so  advantageous  a  position.  But  public 
interest  is  something.  The  present  anomaly  is  a  bad 
object  lesson  for  the  Civil  Service,  nor  are  things  made 
better  by  Colonel  Repington  playing  the  part  of  Lord 
Haldane's  champion. 

The  Army.  Estimates  for  1912-13  are  without  any 
special  interest.  They  show  a  small  increase  of 
^170,000  over  those  of  last  year,  the  figures  being 
^27,860,000,  as  against  ^"27,690,000.  Lord 
Haldane's  memorandum  explains  that  this  is  due  solely 
to  the  Increased  grant  for  aviation  purposes.  We 
welcome  the  addition,  but  does  it  go  far  enough?  In 
any  case  ^"308,000  is  to  be  spent  during  the  forthcom- 
ing financial  year,  as  against  ^13 1,000  of  1911-12.  The 
•strength  of  the  Regular  Army  remains  practically  as  it 
was.  Xo  doubt  when  the  Estimates  are  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  much  will  be  said  on  the  question 
of  armament.  So  it  would  be  premature  to  say  much 
now.  But  we  arc  told  that  the  issue  of  the  new  ammuni- 
tion with  the  pointed  bullet  and  the  re-sighting  of  the 
rifles  has  commenced  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  will  be  thus  equipped  at  an  early  date — 
which  is  somewhat  vague.  We  are  glad  also  to  note 
that  increased  provision  has  been  made  for  providing 
at  once  an  ample  reserve  of  ammunition. 

The  strength  of  the  Special  Reserve  has  decreased 
by  1800  men  ;  but  there  is  an  increase  of  70  in  officers. 
The  Territorial  Force  shows  an  increase  of  101  men, 
but  officers  are  304  less.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  to  some  extent  compensated  for  by  an  increase 
of  112  officers  in  the  Territorial  Force  Reserve — 
hardly  an  adequate  set-off.  More  latitude  is  to  be 
given  to  general  officers  in  allowing  units  to  train 
when  they  please,  instead  of  sending  them  invariably 
in  large  bodies  to  Aldershot  or  Salisbury  Plain.  This 
is  sound,  especially  as  elementary  training  in  small 
bodies  is  more  effective  with  partially  trained  troops 
than  more  ambitious  efforts.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  County  Associations  have  too  much 
on  their  hands,  without  undertaking  the  additional  duty 
of  organising  the  supply  of  horses  for  Regulars  and 
Territorials  on  and  after  mobilisation.  In  future  this 
responsibility  is  to  be  transferred  to  generals  command- 
ing-in-chief, assisted  by  a  small  staff  of  remount  officers. 
All  should  go  well  now  that  the  great  master  of  red 
tape  and  office  soldiering,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  has 
succeeded  Sir  John  French. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  America's  ideal  of  the  straight  and 
virile,  has  now  definitely  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
"subsequent  interpretation"  which  has  become  so 
familiar  in  English  politics.  He  never  meant  a  "  third 
term  "  when  he  said  it  :  he  meant  a  "  third  consecutive 
term".  He  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he 
tells  us,  simply  that  the  people  may  have  him  if  they 
want  him  ;  for  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States 
that  the  people  should  ha\e  what  lliev  want.  His  per- 
sonal preferences — by  which  we  are  to  understand  his 
private  desire  for  retirement  and  life  as  a  plain  <  itizen 
of  New  York — must  not  stand  in  the  people's  way. 
Meantime  he  is  troubled  to  find  that  the  people  do  not 
want  him  so  vigorously  as  he  expected.  The  Radical 
fervour  of  his  spec  h  at  (  'ohmbus  is  frightening  some 
of  his  moderate  supporters  back  into  the  main  Repub- 
lican 1  amp  ;  and  Mr  Roose\  fit  is  now  anxious  to  BUM] 
a  good  df  al  of  what  he  so  unfortunately  said. 

Mr.  Taft  hits  impartially  fit  both  sections  of  his 
opponents  Democrats  and  Insurgent  Republicans. 
Justly  he  feels  more  bitterly  against  the  nominal  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  than  against  his  traditional 
opponents.       He  declares   rightly   that  the  Insurgent 


Republicans— by  their  proposals  to  allow  the  Judiciary 
to  be  dismissed  and  its  decisions  revoked  by  popular  vote 
— are  making  straight  towards  revolution.  Politically 
they  are  "  emotionalists  "  and  "  neurotics  " — wild  men 
who  have  not  troubled  whither  their  agitation  will  lead, 
so  long  as  it  leads  them  to  office. 

Mr.  Charles  Bright's  inter-imperial  cable  address 
delivered  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial  Mission  con- 
tained facts  more  eloquent  than  rhetoric.  "  Every 
one  of  the  thirteen  cables  landing  on  the  shores 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  is  to-day  under 
complete  American  control",  and  the  Americans 
apparently  intend  ultimately  to  command  every  trans- 
atlantic cable.  England  to-day  cannot  communicate 
with  her  great  colonies  except  through  alien  offices. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  eavesdropping  in  peace, 
and  there  would  be  a  cable  censorship  against  us  in 
war.  An  inter-imperial  cable  is  badly  wanted,  and 
if  the  various  countries  in  the  Empire  were  to  pool 
their  interests,  Mr.  Bright  sees  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  rate  of  sixpence  per  word.  Business, 
diplomacy  and  strategy  alike  demand  such  a  system. 

A  Press  Agency  announced  on  Monday  that  Austria 
is  massing  vessels  in  the  port  of  Trieste  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  this  is  done  with  a  view 
to  transport  troops  in  the  event  of  trouble  in  Albania 
and  the  Balkans.  All  the  best  informed  people  believe 
that  an  uprising  in  those  parts  is  certain  in  the  early 
spring.  Austria  will  then  seize  her  opportunity  while 
the  Italian  fleet  is  fully  occupied  elsewhere,  and,  indeed, 
Italy  has  little  reason  to  expect  considerate  treatment 
from  her  allies  in  this  matter.  She  treated  them  with 
no  consideration  in  going  to  Tripoli.  Feeling  against 
the  war  is  rapidly  growing  in  Italy  itself;  troubled  times 
wait  the  Giolitti  Cabinet. 

Nobody  had  ever  a  word  to  say  in  dispraise  of  Sir 
Gainsford  Bruce,  sometime  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
whose  modest  and  yet  fortunate  career  has  closed  after 
a  retirement  of  seven  years.  He  had  never  a  large 
practice,  either  as  lawyer  or  advocate  ;  he  wrote  some 
useful  legal  books,  and  did  some  reporting,  and  then 
to  everybody's  astonishment  was  raised  to  the  Bench. 
The  secret  was  that  he  had  been  a  good  party  politician, 
and  had  lost  three  or  four  elections  before  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  win  Holborn  in  1892.  Sir  Gains- 
ford  passed  twelve  quiet  unassuming  years  on  the 
Bench  where  his  chief  distinction  was  a  pretcrnaturally 
grave  and  solemn  manner,  not  pompous  or  affected,  for 
there  was  nothing  artificial  about  this  admirable  man 
whose  character  was  too  sincere  and  honourable  for 
affectation. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Commons  talk  on  the  Castle 
Howard  Mabuse  was  the  motion  to  recoup  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  contribution  of  /.'i 7,000  by  docking  the 
annual  grant  to  the  National  Gallery.  Such  stingy 
haggling  about  so  trivial  a  sum  is  unworthy.  The  hair- 
splitting as  to  death  duties  and  who  paid  them,  and 
as  to  the  sale  price  and  potential  value  of  the  picture 
was  irrelevant  and  childish.  The  facts — that  the  nation 
has  got  a  remarkable  picture,  and  had  only  7,000  to 
pay  would  have  been  accepted  in  any  other  country 
with  gratitude. 

The  authors  who  combined  to  show  up  the  Censor  in 

his  dealings  with  "The  Secret  Woman "  have  their 

reward  in  Lord  Ribblesdale's  confession  of  Wednesday 
last.  Lord  Ribblesdale  sat  on  the  Commission,  and 
came  through  the  evidence  with  a  "  half-hearted  con- 
.  lusion  that  no  siilli.  ientlv  strong  case  had  been  mad-  lor 

the  abolition  of  this  authority  "      Bui  "The  Secret 

Woman"  has  staggered  him.  Certainly  in  a 
country  where  ridicule  could  kill  th<  <  niM.i  would 
have  be  en  dead  on  the  morrow  "I  ibis  p<  i  lot  man.  e. 
The  p1a\  could  has.-  been  modified  RCCO.dlllg  to  the 
Censor's  recommendations  without  serious  artistic 
blemish  BU<  th<  <  '  Biol  '  •  mmendationi  were  arbi- 
trary and  pointless,  and  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  let  t  log 
sunlight  into  th.  mysti.  stupidities  ol  the  Censor's  office 

was  too  good  to  lose. 
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"  The  Kinematograph  ",  says  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
"  ought  to  have  a  directly  stimulative  effect  on  the  art 
Of  pantomime,  and  it  provides  a  relume  for  the  people 
who  complain  ol  my  plays  because  the  actors  talk 
instead  of  making'  laces  at  them."  Have  we  here  a 
criticism  of  Professor  Reinhardt's  recent  performances 
in  London?  Mr.  Shaw  also  seems  to  be  glancing  at 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Craig.  "  The  modern  producer 
who  has  no  use  for  acting  as  such— if  any  such  person 
exists — will  soon  be  superseded  himself  by  the  pro- 
ducer who  can  get  the  last  Inch  of  acting  out  of  his 
company."  Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  sentences 
come  anywhere  within  range  of  hitting  Professor 
Reinhardt,  A  few  men  in  London  of  his  quality,  get- 
ting out  of  their  companies  the  last  inch  of  every  mem- 
ber, would  soon  show  the  use  they  had  "  for  acting  as 
such  ".  Some  of  the  best  "  acting  as  such  "  to  be  seen 
in  London  at  the  present  moment  is  the  acting  of  some 
of  the  minor  parts  at  Olympia. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  lectured 
the  subscribers  to  the  "  Times  "  Book  Club  on 
William  Morris.  The  room  used  for  the  purpose  is 
called  the  Lounge,  and  Mr.  Benson's  method  of  hand- 
ling his  subject  was  appropriately  conversational. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  revolutions  effected  by  Morris' 
gospel  of  art  in  the  home,  and  immediately  afterwards 
consoled  us  by  a  reference  to  the  Victorian  era  as 
"  noble  and  much  abused  ",  we  looked  round  the  room 
in  which  we  were  without  much  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Benson  neatly  ran  over  the  main  headings  of  Morris' 
life,  illuminating  here  and  there  with  an  anecdote.  His 
Morris,  as  he  explained,  is  not  quite  Mr.  Mackail's 
Morris  ;  rather,  he  is  something  less  of  a  hero.  The 
apostle  of  Labour  who  throughout  his  life  was  a  wealthy 
man,  thanks  to  a  fortunate  flutter  in  Cornish  copper  ; 
the  brother  who  never  cared  so  much  for  the  person  as 
for  the  common  cause  ;  and  the  socialist  whose  theories 
were  built  not  on  economics  but  on  art — this  was  the 
figure  he  presented. 

Covent  Garden  subscribers  are  to  have  two  /'new- 
operas  :  Zandonai's  "  Conchita  "  and  Wolff-Ferrari's 
"Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ".  It  is  a  distinctly  brilliant 
stroke  of  the  directors  not  to  produce  a  single  new  work 
that  matters.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  are  to  be 
maintained  at  the  old  low  level.  Those  novelties  "  The 
Ring  "  and  "  Tristan  "  are  to  be  done  in  one  incon- 
gruous cycle  and  the  price  per  stall  per  performance 
figures  out  at  £\  7s.  6d.  This  is  much  better  than 
demanding  five  guineas  a  performance.  On  ordinarv 
nights  a  stall  w  ill  cost  one  guinea  "  except  w  hen  other- 
wise advertised  "■ — an  elastic  loophole. 

We  hear  w  ith  regret  that  the  Covent  Garden  directors 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  German  ladies.  The 
German  managers,  it  appears,  object  to  their  ladies 
spending  the  vacation  in  London,  earning  golden 
guineas  and  ruining  their  voices.  Perhaps  it  may  OCCUr 
to  the  Syndicate  that  we  have  some  fine  opera  singers  of 
our  own  breed.  But  we  forget— at  Covent  Garden  the 
rule  is  "  No  English  need  apply  "  ;  and  if  they  do  applv 
they  only  succeed  in  getting  a  hearing  after  a  deal  of 
social  pressure. 

The  result  of  the  last  Test  Match  gives  the  English 
team  an  overw  helming  preponderance^  as  the  w  inner  of 
four  games  to  one.  It  was  well  deserved,  for  the 
M.C.C.  team  contains  at  least  four  players  capable  alike 
of  excellent  batting  and  bowling  whom  the  Australians 
cannot  rival.  The  decline  in  their  batting  is  probably 
only  temporary,  but  in  bowling,  which  wins  matches, 
they  have  been  markedly  inferior.  Dr.  Hordern  alone 
with  his  "  googlies  "  has  made  any  show,  and  he  is  not 
equal  to  Mr.  Foster  and  Barnes.  Hobbs  alike  as  bats- 
man and  fielder  has  been  superb,  and  the  choice  of  young 
players  has  come  off.  The  dispute  concerning  the 
Australian  Board  of  Control  is  a  miserable  matter  of 
money  which  seems  Rkely  to  spoil  the  next  team  sent 
over  here. 


COAL    AND   THE  STATE. 

ALTHOUGH  practically  every  coal-pit  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  idle,  we  do  not  believe  the  strike 
has  in  it  any  real  life.      The  results  of  a  prolonged 
coal  strike  are  so  certain  that  we   need    not  add  to 
the  string  of  journalistic  platitudes  on  them.  What! 
everyone  cares  about   is  how   to  bridge  the  narrow- 
margin  of  difference  between  capital  and  labour  that 
concerns  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  engaged 
in  the  coal  production  of  the  country.    The  Govern- 
ment are  rather  foolishly  abused  for  not  having  inter- 
fered sooner  with  a   view  to  effecting  some  kind  of 
a  compromise  which  would  postpone  the  effect  of  the 
men's  notices.       Earlier  interference  was  essentially 
inexpedient.     The  conciliation  machini  ry  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  its  quiet  and  tactful  way,  has  in  fact  been 
hard  at  work  for  weeks,  and  if  the  public  announce- 
ment of  Government  intervention  was  made  only  a  few 
days  ago,  it  w  as  because  Ministers  felt  that  any  sugges- 
tion of  outside  pressure  might  have  the  effect  of  stiffen- 
ing the  backs  of  the  parties  rather  than  helping  them 
to  a  conclusion.     As  it  is,  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  work  will  show  before  many  days  are 
over.     Up  to  now  the  South  Welsh  extremists  seem 
to  have  won,  but  the  efforts  of  conciliation  have  revealed- 
so  much  common  ground  that  in  the  end  their  victory 
will  be  barren,  as  in  the  long  run  the  majority  is  bound 
to  have  its  way.     Practically  two-thirds  of  the  owners 
are  agreed  on  the  question  of  the  minimum  wage,  and 
if  the  course  were  clear  of  political  interference,  they 
would  speedily  find  a  way  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
their  colliers.    The  owners  are  willing  that  the  fixing  of 
the  minimum  should  be  referred  to  the  various  districts 
concerned,  there  to  be  settled  by  mutual  discussion  as 
to  amount  and  as  to  conditions  of  working,  chief  of 
which  is  the  provision  of  machinery  for  controlling  not 
unnatural  slackness  amongst  men  who  would  be  no 
longer  paid  by  results.    The  Government  proposal  is 
a  number  of  local  boards,  each  assisted  by  a  concilia- 
tion official,  presumably  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
existing  Trades  Boards  for  the   clothing    and  allied 
industries.    If  the  parties  can  come  to  terms  without 
the  intervention  of  the  official  w  ell  and  good  ;  if  not, 
then  he  becomes  a  compulsory  arbitrator  whose  deci- 
sion is  binding  on  both  parties.     In  the  same  way  rules 
for  working  and  output  in  relation  to  wages  would  be 
fixed.     It  is  often  said,  somewhat  unthinkingly,  that 
you  cannot  compel  a  collier  to  work,  or  an  owner  to 
pay  a  wage  he  refuses  to  find.    The  simple  reply  to 
this  is  that  a  collier  must  live  ar.d  an  owner  wants 
interest  on  his  capital,  and  if  he  can  get  it  only  by 
working  his  pits  on  conditions  enforced  by  the  State, 
he  will  do  what  he  dislikes  rather  than  get  nothing.  The 
owners  have  taken  a  long  step  forward,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  colliers  will  continue  for  long  to  meet 
them  with  an  absolute  refusal.    Obstinately  to  refuse 
even  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  the  future  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage 
is  conceded  is  to  take  up  an  impossible  stand.  Sooner 
or  later  the  colliers  must  realise  the  logic  of  facts, 
which  to  most  of  them  means   that,   were   they  out 
for  months,  when  eventually  they  did  get  back  to  work, 
they  would  be  no  better  off  than  they  are  to-day,  as  the 
majority  of  owners  are  willing  to    meet    them  now. 
They  cannot  persist  in  the  attitude  that  no  revision 
of  the  minimum  rate  recently    put   forward    by  the 
miners'  conference  is  possible.     Rates  and  conditions 
are    so    essentially    factors    varying    with  localities 
that  local  knowledge  and  bargaining  must  settle  them. 
Then,  again,  to  demand  that  every  owner  shall  in  effect 
bend  the  knee  before  a  single  collier  will  be  permitted 
to  return  to  work  is  punishing  two-thirds  of  the  trade 
for  a  doubtful  benefit  to  the  remaining  third,  in  other 
words  all  material  benefit  to  two-thirds  of  the  colliers 
is  to  be  postponed  because  one-third  insist  that  a  political 
principle  is  at  stake.     This  political  principle  in  the 
guise  of  South  Welsh  socialism  is  the  crux  of  the  diffi- 
culty.     The  publication  of  a  South  Wales  socialist 
circular  has  gone  a  long  way  in  stiffening  the  backs  of 
the  Welsh  owners  against  compromise,  and  against 
coming  into  any  general  agreement.     But  the  cat  is  out 
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>f  the  bag,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  end  and  policy  of  the 
Welsh  movement.  This  is  managed  by  a  secret 
organisation  outside  the  regular  Union,  which  may  best 
be  described  as  a  revolutionary  Junta  with  tentacles 
touching  the  bottom  of  every  pit  in  Wales,  its  avowed 
object  being  to  transfer  the  property  in  the  pits  from  the 
jxisting  owners  to  the  colliers  themselves.  There  is  no 
ntention  of  apportioning  any  possible  profits  to  the 
lation,  these  belong,  the  Welshmen  say,  to  the  pit- 
.vorkers  alone.  Thus  the  object  is  nakedly  selfish. 
Socialism  of  this,  we  must  say  in  fairness  false, 
type  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  worker,  whose 
wages,  if  the  margin  of  profit  in  his  industry  be  meagre, 
must  fall  as  those  of  the  collier  rise.  The  Junta,  too, 
las  no  intention  of  allowing  peace  to  follow  any  agree- 
ment between  owners  and  colliers  ;  it  exists  to  foment 
trouble,  and  will  be  continued  until  it  or  the  owners  go 
down.  One  cannot  wonder  that  the  Welsh  owners 
onsider  themselves  as  peculiarly  placed  and  ask  from 
the  Government  rigid  guarantees  that  future  agreements 
shall  be  loyally  carried  out.  Otherwise,  they  say,  con- 
tracts are  impossible  and  trade  cannot  go  on. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  trouble  is  the  light-hearted 
way  in  which  so  man}-  of  the  colliers  have  thrown  down 
their  tools,  and  come  out  as  it  were  for  a  holiday. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  excellent  feeling 
between  owners  and  men  in  the  English  federated  area  : 
there  is  no  bitterness,  and  the  impression  is  that  the 
pits  will  soon  be  at  work  again.  The  Yorkshire  miner 
has  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  is  more  or  less 
content  with  the  present  situation,  but  he  is  above  all 
loyal  to  his  union,  and  certainly  not  above  a  bit  of 
"  demonstrating  ".  Many  people  who  know  him  think 
that  when  he  has  been  a  few  days  out  he  will  be  satis- 
fied at  having  vindicated  his  independence  and  will  be 
ready  to  go  back  to  work.  We  hope  this  view  is 
correct.  Other  authorities  cynically  aver  that  much  of 
the  trouble  has  been  cleverly  stage-managed  by  the 
owners  and  the  men's  leaders  with  a  view  to  raising 
the  price  of  coal  and  so  passing  on  to  the  broad  back 
of  the  consumer  the  extra  cost  of  the  minimum  wage. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  in  any  concerted  arrangement 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view.  Nevertheless  the  result 
will  be  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  consumer.  What- 
ever happens,  everyone  tells  us,  coal  will  be  dearer. 

This  coal  trouble  is  no  isolated  outbreak.  It  is  only 
one  symptom  of  serious  unrest  in  the  labour  world,  an 
unrest  chiefly  due  to  the  recent  heavy  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  housing.  A  minimum  wage  will  be  de- 
manded in  other  industries,  and  conciliators  will  be 
kept  busy  for  many  weeks  to  come.  Of  late  conditions 
of  living  have  altered  greatly.  Labour  is  turning  un- 
easily in  its  sleep,  and  cries  out  for  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  The  social  health  of  the  country  in  the 
next  few  years  of  rapid  evolution  depends  entirely  on 
the  common  sense  of  all  classes ;  they  can  work 
together,  if  they  will,  there  is  no  fear  for  the  future. 
The  alternative  i->  a  rapid  growth  of  destructive  rather 
than  constructive  socialism. 

Something,  at  any  rale,  has  been  already  gained. 
The  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  is  recognised,  and 
has  come  to  stay  as  a  regular  quantity  in  industrial 
conditions.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  in  the  future  to  fight  it  as  a  principle.  We 
regard  this  as  a  gain  not  by  any  means  only  to  the- 
Working  people  who  will  gel  the  minimum  wage.  It 
is  a  gain,  in  our  view,  to  the  whole  community,  because 
it  will  make  for  quiet  and  stability.  Obviously  there 
ran  be  no  stability,  still  less  contentment,  while  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  workers  in  a  trade  are  not 

earning  enough  t;>  live  decently.  II  the  trade  can 
provide    for   all    decently,    the    workmen,  naturally, 

■will  fight  until  they  gel  this  decent  provision.    II  the 

trade  cannot,  it  must  employ  fewer  workers  or  go 
down.  In  no  way  e  an  the  State  gain  by  an  arrange- 
ment that  does  not  allow  men  who  do  a  decent  day's 
work  a  decent  wage.  Of  course,  somebody  will  have 
to  pay  thi'  extra  wages;  in  the  long  run  it  will  not  be 

the  employer,  but  the  public,  and  perhaps  the  organised 

State.     On  the  whole,  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  prove 

■  profitable  charge. 


AGAINST  FEMINISM. 

\\  WEDNESDAY'S  anti-suffrage  demonstration  at 
"  *  the  Albert  Hall  was  a  very  nasty  one  for  the 
small  but  insistent  and  noisy  section  who  stand  for 
militant  suffragist  tactics  and  for  a  sex  war.  To  tell 
the  truth  the  nation  has  for  years  refused  to  take  them 
or  their  methods  of  self-advertisement  and  rowdyism 
very  seriously.  As  long  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
votes  being  given  to  women  the  majority  were  inclined 
to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  remark,  like  the  workman 
whose  wife  beat  him,  that  these  antics  pleased  their 
performers  and  did  not  seriously  damage  anyone  else. 
For  a  time  this  was  perfectly  true — and  for  so  long 
national  apathy  lasted.  Now  that  this  has  ceased  to  be 
true,  the  temperature  of  the  country  is  rising  fast. 
"  The  sublime  instinct  of  an  ancient  people  "  is  becom- 
ing aroused  to  the  political  necessity  for  action.  A 
House  of  Commons,  not  one  member  of  which  owes 
his  seat  to  his  opinions  on  this  topic,  any  more,  as 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  said,  than  he  does  to  the  result  of  the 
Australian  test  match,  is  not  going  to  be  permitted 
to  settle  so  vast  an  issue  by  a  series  of  log-rolling 
intrigues  between  conciliationists  and  adult  suffragists. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  woman  suffrage  ;  certainly  no 
extension  of  the  suffrage  on  such  lines  will  be  allowed 
without  a  direct  appeal  to  the  electorate  on  that  specific 
issue.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  precisely  such  an  appeal 
that  the  woman  suffragists  fear  above  all  things. 

The  universal  feeling  then  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  this  foolery  and  that  even  a  bad  joke  can  be  carried 
to  dangerous  lengths  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
Albert  Hall  meeting — of  a  vast  assembly  of  determined 
men  and  women  with  a  concentration  of  political  talent 
of  both  parties  without  parallel  in  English  political 
history.  Besides  the  speakers  there  were  letters 
from  sympathisers  who  could  not  be  present.  Join 
the  two  lists  together  and  you  have  on  the  Liberal  side 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  the  Unionist  side  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  :  the  Colonial  Secretary  pairs  off  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  :  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  with  Lord 
Curzon  and  the  founder  of  British  rule  in  Egypt.  The 
Home  Secretary  is  known  to  be  adverse  to  woman  suf- 
frage— his  predecessor,  Mr.  Churchill,  is  a  more  than 
doubtful  friend.  Of  the  four  most  prominent  men  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  (Mr.  Bonar  Law's  views  being 
unpublished  if  not  unguessed),  three,  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Walter  Long,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  are 
unalterably  hostile.  What  would  become  of  any  party 
which  had  to  do  without  the  services  of  these 
distinguished  men?  The  answer  is  pretty  clear — 
it  would  perish  miserably  in  a  day.  Nor  need 
anyone  lay  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction  that 
the  distinguished  individuals  who  thronged  the  plat- 
form do  not  mean  business.  Anti-suffragist  feeling- 
is  no  less  strong  because  it  docs  not  find  expression  in 
breaking  the  windows  of  inoffensive  shopkeepers,  nor 
are  the  a n t i-Mi II rag ist  leaders  prepared  to  barter  their 
principles  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire  for  ollice  or 
the  hope  of  ollice.  Ford  Curzon  in  a  speech  of  buoyant 
brilliancy  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience 
when  he  said  that  the  anti-suffragists  would  not  listen 
to  the  se  ntiment  or  the  argument,  if  argument  it  can 
be  c  alled,  that  the  thing  must  come-.  It  will  not  come, 
but  it  will  come-  to  an  end. 

Particularly  admirable  was  the  tone  of  the  spe  akers 
towards  women.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
by  the-  opponents  of  women  suffrage  than  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  opponents  and  make-  anti-suffragettism 

a  movement  against  women,  as  the-  suffragettes  have 
made-  their  c  ause-  a  moveme  nt  against  men.  All  sensible 
men  and  women  must  loathe-  sex  war  as  much  as  they 
loathe  .lass  war.  The  interests  o(  the  State  and  the 
rare  are,  as  more  than  one  ..I  the-  mates  observed, 

the  Anal  lest  of  the  wUldity  ol  an>  politb  a  proposition, 

"  What  is  bad  for  the  hive",  said  M.ss  \  ...let  Ma.k- 

h«m  in  1  speech  which  was  admitted!)    the  great 

success  of  the  evening.  "  i«  bad  for  the-  bee.  If  the 
Class  interests  of  women  are  to  be  opposed  to  the- 
inte.e-.ts  of  the  Slate  as  a  whole,  as  th.  v   are  bv  the 
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Pankhurst  following,  those  interests  will  be  voted  down 
by  the  average  elector  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  are 
the  doctrines  of  an  anarchist.    Miss  Markham  pointed 
out  very  clearly  the  right  distinction  between  male  and 
female  activity  in  the  State.    Each  can  do  certain  work 
better   than   the  other.      Men   arc    as   it    is  coated 
sufficiently   thickly  with  the  dust    kicked  up  by  the 
struggle  in  the  political  arena.    Are  women,  who  are 
now  the  main  hope  of  a  higher  than  party  and  purely 
selfish  view,  to  outdo  the  demagogues  in  their  worst 
excesses?    The  modern  women  professional  politicians 
would  apparently  have  it  so.    They  will  not  work  at  the 
care  of  the  children,  at  health  questions,  at  all  the  innu- 
merable tasks  laid  on  Local  Government  authorities 
which  are  open  to  them,  because  there  is  no  advertise- 
ment and  no  money  in  them.    Miss  Markham  outlined  a 
very  different  ideal — that  of  service  without  advertise- 
ment and  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the  community. 
Men  do  not  worship  women  because  they  can  make 
better  political  speeches  than  they  can  themselves,  for  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  they  cannot.    They  bow 
to  a  different  set  of  qualities  which  the  other  sex 
possesses,  a  set  of  qualities  which  would  be  utterly 
impaired  by  the  introduction  of  sex  into  politics. 

For  the  rest  this  question  will  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment unless  Mr.  Lloyd  George  drops'  his  feminist 
attitude.  Mr.  Harcourt  attacked  the  Chancellor  on 
Wednesday  with  real  gusto.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as 
the  "Westminster  Gazette"  pointed  out,  threw  over 
Mr.  Asquith's  compromise  when  he  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  "constitutional  outrage"  if  any  Women's 
Suffrage  Rill  passed  in  the  present  session.  Ministers 
must  drop  women's  suffrage  or  perish  :  Unionists  will 
never  take  it  up. 


THE   REAL  ROOSEVELT. 

'"FHE  Roosevelt  legend  is  exploded  at  last,  and  Mr. 

Roosevelt  has  achieved  this  himself.  In  spite  of 
so  much  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  world 
insisted  for  years  on  regarding  him  as  the  one  upright, 
sincere,  and  convincing  man  in  American  politics.  Mr. 
Bryan  was,  of  course,  the  self-seeking  revolutionary. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  helped  to  perpetuate  this  legend  when  he 
nobly  wrapped  himself  in  his  own  virtue  and  descended 
from  the  Presidential  pedestal.  In  those  days  he  dis- 
dained to  violate  constitutional  precedent  as  established 
by  Washington  and  accepted  by  Jefferson,  Grant,  and 
McKinley  by  acceding  to  the  desires  of  his  friends  and 
standing  for  a  third  term.  He  managed,  it  is  true,  to 
advertise  himself  still  better  by  his  African  big  game 
shoots  and  subsequent  European  tour.  Here  crowned 
heads  and  potentates  generally  gave  him  very  uncalled- 
for  reclame,  and  he  returned  their  effusions  by  lecturing 
them  on  the  proper  deportment  of  kings  and  the  correct 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  administering  oriental  depend- 
encies. Some  Europeans  were  scandalised,  many 
amused,  and  a  few  responsible  persons  pretended  very 
foolishly  to  like  it.  But  all  this  blague  and  blatanc'y 
rather  helped  to  swell  the  Roosevelt  bubble  in  America, 
and  it  was  clearly  too  much  for  the  recipient's  mental 
equilibrium.  The  office  of  a  weekly  review  is  all  too 
small  for  the  ambitions  thus  inflated  by  insincere  and 
inexcusable  flattery.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  sighing 
again  to  be  in  the  White  House,  and,  what  is  more 
alluring,  in  the  limelight.  He  cares  nothing  about  con- 
stitutional precedent,  and  loyalty  to  his  friend  or  his 
party,  and  has  rapidly  developed  by  easy  gradations 
what  Mr.  Taft  calls  with  bitter  incis'iveness  "  neurotic 
radicalism  ". 

We  take  no  particular  credit  to  ourselves  for  an 
accurate  forecasting  of  the  situation  because  a  moderate 
gift  of  observation  might  have  enabled  anyone  to  see 
through  the  great  Roosevelt  boom.  The  SATURDAY 
Review  foretold  the  probable  result  of  the  promotion 
of  the  Taft  candidature.  The  demand  for  a  third  term 
in  succession  would  have  been  too  great  a  breach  with 
precedent,  so  Mr.  Taft  was  put  in  to  keep  the  place 
warm  for  the  great  man.  But  Mr.  Taft  does  not  see 
it  so  and  declines  to  be  hustled  out  of  his  second  term 


if  he  can  help  it.    Therefore  we  have  all  the  elements 
of  a  pretty  dispute  within  the  Republican  Party  itself, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  battle  far-reaching  in  its  results 
between  all  parties  throughout  the  Union.     The  first 
phase  of  ffce  struggle  to  be  settled    lies   within  the 
Republican  Part}',  and  its  result   will  be  determined 
within  a  lew  months,  for  we  shall  know  then  whether 
the  majority  of  delegates  are  pledged  to  support  a  Taft 
or  a  Roosevelt  nomination.    It  is  not  of  much  avail  for 
foreigners  to  speculate  on  this,  as  the  outcome  is  com- 
pletely obscure  even  to  Americans.      The  President's 
supporters  are  confident   thai   they   will   secure  the 
choice  of  their  man  at  the  Convention.     But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  President's  record  has  by  no 
means  altogether  pleased  his  own  party.      His  tariff 
policy  has  been  vacillating  and  has  given  no  satisfaction 
to  anyone,  while  he  has  not  arrested  the  Trust  legis- 
lation, fear  of  which  is  gravely  interfering  w  ith  business 
generally  and  keeping  down  prices  in  Wall  Street.  He 
has,  however,  dealt  uprightly  with  the  Judiciary.  Chance 
has  put  into  his  hands  five  appointments  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  including  the  Chief  Justiceship,  and  he 
has  treated  his  responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman. 
He  has  not  advertised  himself  and  he  has  acted  on  the 
whole  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  more  conservative  elements  of  the  party  will 
rally  to  him.    He  will  also  have  this  advantage,  which 
the  holder  of  office  always  has  in  America,  the  nearly 
solid  support  of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States. 
This  is  so  for  the  same  reason  that  people  who  have 
jobs,  large  or  small,  under  the  Government  in  France 
to-day  support  Radical  candidates — viz.  :  they  want  to 
keep  in  with  the  people  who  distribute  the  pots  de  vin. 
Unless  Mr.  Taft  is  throw  n  over  by  the  leading  Repub- 
licans of  the  East,  which  is  improbable,  he  will  secure 
the  interested  adhesion  of  the  South,  where  practically 
all  the  Republicans  are  office-holders. 

Against  this  heavy  handicap  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  go 
in  to  win  at  all  costs.    We  have  seen  during  the  last 
few  days  the  kind  of  game  he  is  prepared  to  play.  He 
seems  to  be  taking  as  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  a 
course  as  any  Presidential  candidate  has  ever  pursued. 
This  may  be  saying  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  hard  to  deny 
it.    The  speech  at  Columbus  delivered  on  21  February 
is  both  disingenuous  and  disquieting.      Critics  of  the 
United   States  polity  have  inserted   a  saving  clause 
in   favour   of   the  Judiciary.      It   has   always  been 
considered  that  the  election  of  some  of  the  Judges  was 
a  bad  blot  in  the  Constitution.      Now  we  have  Mr. 
Roosevelt  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the  "  recall  " 
of  Judges.      This,  we  believe,  is  a  practice  actually 
prevailing  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  perhaps 
little  harm  may  be  done  there.    In  large  States  or  the 
national  courts  it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  stability 
of  social  order  itself,  and  certainly  of  the  political,  if  the 
majority,  under  the  momentary  influence  of  resentment 
or  prejudice,  should  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  vote 
out  of  office  any  Judge  whose  decisions  on  constitutional 
matters  they  may  dislike.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
hedges  round  his  acceptance  of  this  monstrous  doctrine 
with  so  many  qualifications  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  how  far  he  really  would  go.    But  this  does 
not    make    his   surrender   any   the    less  disastrous. 
Executive  power  with  the  populace  behind  it  would  have 
no  check  upon  its  excesses,  if  it  defied  the  Judiciary. 
This  perhaps  may  be  one  result  Mr.  Roosevelt  looks 
forward  to.    His  immediate  object  is,  however,  less 
considerable  ;  he  wants  to  gain  votes  and  is  ready  to 
acquire  them  by  lacqueying  the  people  at  the  expense 
of  the  chief  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  his  power. 
Mr.   Roosevelt  is  playing  the  extreme  Radlral  game, 
evidently  because  he  believes  that  this  at  the  time 
takes    the   popular   fancy.      But   are   the   mass  of 
Americans  Radical  or  Socialist?     We  greatly  doubt 
it,  though  there  is  grave  unrest,  labour  unrest  especi- 
ally.   On  the  tariff  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  characteristically 
silent,  though  the  tariff  has  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
content, as  the  recent  elections   to  the  Legislature 
demonstrated.    The  field  then  is  open  for  a  straight 
fight  between  the  President  and  his  predecessor  for  the 
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Republican  nomination.  Mr.  La  Follette's  candidature 
as  a  Radical  Republican  will  subside  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's.  Whoever  wins,  the  chances  of  the 
Republicans  must  be  gravely  impaired.  How  unreal 
party  divisions  are  in  the  States  at  the  present  time  is 
shown  by  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  Democrats.  They 
will  be  Conservative  or  Radical  according  to  the  candi- 
date chosen  by  the  Republicans,  and  even  the  best- 
informed  observer  has  no  idea  yet  upon  whom  the 
Democratic  choice  will  fall.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bryan's  influence  counts  and  mav 
yet  queer  the  Democratic  pitch.  The  already  compli- 
cated issue  is  further  entangled  by  the  ostentatious 
patronage  of  the  Roosevelt  candidature  by  Mr.  Hearst's 
journals.  The  humour  of  this  is  apparent  when  we 
remember  the  kind  of  language  at  one  time  indulged 
in  between  these  new  allies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
hesitate  to  charge  Mr.  Hearst  with  being  the  author  of 
President  McKinley's  assassination.  But  this  strange 
association  is  nothing  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  unhandsome 
treatment  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Taft  or  his  unscrupulous 
plunge  into  the  crudest  and  most  revolutionary 
Radicalism. 


THE  CITY. 

T  F  the  firmness  of  Home  Railway  stocks  this  week  is 
%  a  criterion,  quotations  ought  to  bound  up  when 
the  coal  crisis  is  settled.  But  logic  does  not  always 
apply  in  the  Stock  Markets.  Apart  from  the  paucity 
of  business  there  has  been  no  obvious  indication  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at 
Westminster  has  been  awaited.  Sufficient  demand  for 
railway  stocks  has  materialised  to  absorb  such  liquida- 
tion as  was  in  progress,  and  the  buying  was  understood 
to  come  from  well-informed  quarters.  Dealers  have 
adopted  the  view  that  the  strike  will  not  last  long  and 
that  when  a  settlement  is  reached  the  country  can 
count  on  comparative  immunity  from  serious  industrial 
disturbances  for  some  time.  Metropolitan  Railway 
stock  has  been  a  feature  of  strength  with  rumours  of 
purchases  for  control  by  the  Great  Central  Railway  and 
of  possible  inclusion  in  the  Tube-'Bus  combine. 

Consols  have  fallen  away  owing  to  the  number  of 
important  new  issues,  running  into  several  millions 
sterling,  which  are  being  made  or  are  under  negotia- 
tion. The  result  of  the  Tokio  issue  in  London,  for 
which  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  48  per  cent.,  was 
very  satisfactory  in  the  circumstances.  Evidently  the 
loan  was  more  to  the  liking  of  French  investors,  as 
the  Paris  portion  was  subscribed  for  several  times 
over.  Here  it  was  thought  that  ,£9,000,000  was  rather 
a  heavy  issue  for  the  Japanese  capital  to  undertake  all 
at  once,  and  the  susceptibility  of  Japanese  cities  to 
widespread  fires  (as  witness  that  recently  at  Osaka)  was 
called  to  mind.  The  City  of  Vancouver  is  making  an 
issue  of  ,£991,000  4  per  rent.  Consolidated  Stock  which 
is  offered  at  ^,98.  Vamouver  is  of  course  a  growing 
city,  and  the  object  of  the  present  issue  is  to  provide 
certain  more  or  less  urgently  needed  public  works.  At 
,£.'98  the  stock  looks  attractive. 

The  numerous  Canadian  new  issues  have  helped  to 
depress  quotations  of  Canadian  Railway  shares. 
C  anadian  Pacifies,  despite  good  traffic  returns  and  an 
excellent  revenue  statement  for  January,  have  been 
marked  down,  and  Grand  Trunks  were  weak  owing 
to  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  the  net  profit 
shown  for  January,  whi<  h  was  ,£39,000  less  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  American  market 
remains  featureless.  The  fad  that  Mr.  Roosevell 
has  agreed  to  run  again  for  the  I' residency  has 
not  helped  matters,  and  the  further  investigation  of 
the  Steel  Trust  by  the  Stanley  Committee  was  not 
calculated  to  inspire  optimism.     Among  Foreign  rails 

Brazils  have  sored  a   further  advance,  although 

inquiries  fail  to  provide  the  slightest  confirmation  of 
the   rumours  of  pending  amalgamation  with  the  San 

Paulo  Railway.    Mexican  stocks  are  still  depressed  bj 

the  reports  of  serious  politi-.il  troubles,  ami  Argentine 
rails  have  st  arrely  benefited  from  the  final  settlement 
of  the  strike. 


Speculation  has  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Nigerian  group  of  Tin  shares,  iwith  the  result  that 
great  activity  and  some  remarkable  rises  have  been 
witnessed  in  this  section.  At  times  some  heavy  profit- 
taking  was  indulged  in,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  demand,  it  had  very  little  effect  upon  prices. 
The  advance  is  based  upon  the  discovery  by  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Company  of  a  valuable  lode  of  ore  extend- 
ing lor  a  very  considerable  distance  and  of  unusual 
width.  This  company's  shares  were  the  centre  of 
activity,  having  risen  rapidly  from  12s.  6d.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  £3.  The  latter  price  seems  to  dis- 
count the  future  pretty  considerably,  but  the  shares 
arc  "  talked  "  higher,  and  as  the  public  always  follows 
its  profits  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  "  boom  "  will 
continue.  The  Anglo-Continental  Company  is  already 
arranging  to  float  a  subsidiary  company  to  work  the 
new  discovery,  and  several  other  Nigerian  tin  com- 
panies will  probably  make  their  appearance  shortly. 
Nigerian  Tin  Corporation  shares  have  advanced 
sharply,  as  the  company  is  interested  in  many  shares 
that  have  appreciated  in  value,  and  among  other  strong 
features  have  been  Rayfield  Syndicates, "  Naragutas, 
Bauchis  and  Bisichis.  Naturally  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  risk  in  buying  shares  where  development  has  been 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  metallurgy  of  tin  is  by  no  means  simple. 

The  activity  in  Tins  has  spread  to  West  African  gold 
shares,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  long-neglected 
"Jungle"  will  now  receive  the  attention  which  it  is 
said  to  merit.  The  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company 
and  the  West  African  Mines  Company,  both  of  which 
bought  tin  shares  at  the  recent  low  level,  are  also 
interested  in  West  African  gold  descriptions,  and  if 
this  market  does  not  have  a  run  now  many  shrewd 
observers  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

Oil  shares  also  seem  to  be  marked  out  for  renewed 
attention.  The  principal  news  item  of  the  week  is  the 
formation  of  the  Eagle  Oil  Transport  Company  by 
Lord  Cowdray  to  build  a  fleet  of  tank  steamers  for 
the  export  trade  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company. 
Rubbers  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
raw  material  notwithstanding  the  record  amount  of 
850  tons  offered  at  the  Mincing  Lane  auctions  :  prices 
are  mostly  down,  public  interest  refusing  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  anticipation  of  the  dividends  which  the  leading 
producers  must  be  earning. 


THE  SCANDAL  OF  NATIONAL  FINANCE. 

By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

TOURING  the  dinner  hour,  in  a  desert  of  empty 
'  benches,  with  an  Cnder-Secretary  opposite  the 
box,  two  private  members  of  the  Tory  party  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  serious  discussion  on  what  is  unquestionably 
the  gravest  danger  of  the  hour — the  slate,  namely,  of 
the  national  finances.  The  electioneering  Samaritan 
of  Downing  Street,  whom,  in  the  respectful  language 
of  the  Constitution,  we  call  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, was  absent,  of  course,  for  his  "  duty  "  obviously 
(  ailed  him  to  the  more  exciting  task  of  endeavouring 
to  pacify  the  bull  that  he  has  let  loose  upon  Society, 
and  whose  goring  propensities  seem  to  shock  him. 
As  Sir  Arthur  Moscawen  said  truly,  the  present  occupier 
of  the  post  is  no  C  hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  all. 
lie  certainly  is  the  first  guardian  of  the  public  purse 
who  boasts  that  in  five  years'  time  he  will  have  trebled 
the  annual  liabilities.     The  present  first  charge  upon 

the  national  revenue  is  £24, 000,000  for  the  service 

of  the  National  Debt.  In  live  years,  a<  cording  t"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  it  will  be  />>'>, 000, <«"'■  whi«h  will  have 
to  be  paid  before  a  sixpence  goes  to   \riny.  Navy,  or 

Civil  Service.  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  who  made  an  admir- 
able speech,  apparently  rapitalines  this  annuity  of 
j£.\2, <xh>, 000  at  less  than  sixteen  years'  purchase,  and 
savs  that  it  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  National 
Debt  of  £(«*,,<,<«>,<><«<.  \  perpetual  annuity  of  3  per 
'.nt.  is  worth  thirty-three  v  ears'  purchase.  Hut 
probably  Mr.  (  "  il  onl)  takes  the  /.'20, 000,000  a  year 

uhiih    is    to    1 1'     provided    l.v     "the    State"  towards 
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pensions  and  insurance.  The  other  ^'22,000,000  are  to 
be  provided  by  the  weekly  or  monthly  contributions  of 
employers  and  employees — true,  but  that  does  not 
make  those  contributions  anything  else  but  a  tax.  It 
is  also  true  that  about  a  third  of  the  ^22,000,000 
is  only  an  old  contribution  in  a  new  form  :  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  the  payments,  or  part  of  them,  will 
come  back  to  the  payers  at  unknown  periods.  Hut 
then  all  taxes  are  payments  for  value  received,  or  con- 
tributions for  a  remunerative  public  object.  W  hen  a 
workman  smokes  a  pipe  of  shag',  or  when  his  wife 
Brinks  a  cup  of  tea-dust,  he  and  she  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  on  whose  safety  and  success 
their  wages  depend.  Having  very  little  opinion  of  the 
sanative  virtue  of  pills  and  plasters  I  hazard  the  asser- 
tion, in  passing,  that  the  contributions  which  the 
workman  makes  in  his  tobacco,  his  beer,  his  sugar, 
and  his  tea  towards  the  safety  of  the  Empire  will  be 
a  better  investment  than  his  weekly  contributions 
towards  doctors'  and  chemists'  bills.  And  I  will  add 
a  prophecy  to  my  estimate  of  an  investment — namely, 
that  when  the  Insurance  Act  does  act,  the  illnesses 
from  which  the  working-classes  suffer  will  be  multi- 
plied instead  of  diminished.  This,  however,  is  a 
digression  from  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil's  figures,  which  I 
will  take  from  him,  as  his  speech  was  evidently  well 
thought  out,  and  based  on  carefully  ascertained  facts. 
According  to  Mr.  Cecil,  the  National  Debt  has  been 
doubled,  or  will  in  a  few  years  be  doubled,  by  the 
creation  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  ^"20,000,000,  which, 
so  far  as  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned is  exactly  the  same  as  issuing  ^660,000,000  new- 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  Indeed  the  annuity  is  far 
worse  than  the  creation  of  Consols,  for  Consols  may 
be  and  are  paid  off,  while  the  annuity  is  not  only  per- 
petual but  is  bound  to  increase.  I  ventured  a  fortnight 
ago  in  this  Review  to  take  up  the  same  position  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  Cecil  takes  now,  and  I  see  that  the  eminent 
financial  publicist,  Mr.  R.  W.  Lavvson,  endorses  this 
view  in  his  interesting  book  on  "  Modern  Wars  and  War 
Taxcs  ",  just  published,  the  view  that^the  creation  of 
a  perpetual  annuity  is  the  same  thing  as  the  creation 
of  Consols.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  answer  in  any 
quarter  to  Mr.  Lawson,  or  Mr.  Cecil,  or  myself. 

If  then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  telling  the  members  of  the  City 
Liberal  Club  that  he  had  paid  off  ^55,000,000  of  the 
National  Debt,  has  in  reality  doubled  it,  is  not  the 
financial  situation  ;very  serious?  Is  it  not,  at  all 
events,  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  the  presence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  upon  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  national 
finances?  Where  was  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  Tuesday 
night?  He  is  a  business  man,  and  was  elected  Leader 
chiefly  for  that  reason.  It  is  his  first  and  most  urgent 
duty  to  expose  the  reckless  and  scandalous  budgeteer- 
ing  of  the  last  three  years,  and  to  restore  something 
like  order  to  the  public  accounts,  something  like  the 
cautious,  scrupulous,  scientific  methods,  by  which,  until 
the  appearance  of  our  vote-catching  Samaritan  at  the 
Treasury,  the  finances  of  a  great  commercial  nation 
have  been  managed.  If  Mr.  Goschen  or  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  were  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
to-day,  what  a  pulverisation  of  the  music-hall  patter 
about  "  nincpence  for  fourpence  "  we  should  have  had  ! 
A  financial  statesman  of  the  calibre  of  Peel  or  Gladstone 
would  have  turned  this  insane  system  of  piling  up 
debt  under  the  form  of  annuities  inside  oot  long  ago. 
It  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  Tory 
Party  that  finance  was  a  sealed  book  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
W  hen  Goschen  and  Hicks  Beach  retired,  the  serious 
and  scientific  discussion  of  finance  disappeared.  Con- 
sequently, when  a  difference  arose  between  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  over  the  corn-dutv,  it  was  allowed 
to  widen  into  a  quarrel  that  finally  broke  up  the  party! 
If  Mr.  Balfour  had  held  any  clear  or  strong  views  of 
his  own  on  finance,  this  could  not  have  happened.  Mr. 
I  Ronar  Law  is  now  called  upon  to  take  hold  of  the 
financial  question,  which  is  more  important  than  the 
number  of  Welsh  barristers  who  may  be  quartered  on 


the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Law  missed  an  opportunity  at  the 
Albert  Hall  of  arousing  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the 
financial  perils  by  which  they  are  being  rapidly  encom- 
passed :  he  missed  another  opportunity  on  Tuesday 
night.  Probably  he  is  holding  himself  in  reserve  for 
the  Budget,  once  the  event  of  the  year,  the  great  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  hustled  contemptuously 
on  one  side  to  make  way  for  women's  franchise  and 
home  rule  bills,  and  lucky  if  it  gets  a  couple  of  clear 
afternoons  at  the  fag-end  of  an  autumn  session. 

Whether  England  is,  as  many  people  think  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  alarmists,  nearing  a  life-and- 
deatli  war  or  not,  it  is  time  that  we  should  coolly  and 
scientifically  measure  our  resources,  keeping  an  eye- 
on  that  margin  of  taxable  capacity  which  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  nations.  If  our  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  leave  no  reserve  of  taxable  capacity  for 
the  contingency  of  a  big  war,  costing  a  million  a  day, 
the  struggle  could  not  last  six  months.  What  sort  of 
margin  of  taxability  is  there  to-day?  Putting  aside 
the  weekly  contributions  of  employers  and  employed, 
twenty  millions  a  year  have  to  be  found  by  "  the  State  "' 
to  finance  the  philanthropy  of  Downing  Street.  "The 
State  ",  of  course,  consists  of  the  working-men  and 
the  employers  :  but  presumably  those  twenty  millions 
will  be  got  out  of  the  income-tax,  and  it  will  mean  an 
addition  of  eightpence  in  the  pound.  At  the  height  of 
our  struggle  with  Buonaparte  Pitt's  income-tax  was. 
2s.,  and  it  was  thought  by  himself  and  his  supporters 
to  be  a  crushing  burden.  During  the  Crimean 
war  the  highest  point  of  the  income-tax  was  is.  4d.  ; 
during  the  Boer  war  is.  3d.  was  the  utmost  im- 
posed by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  and  that  for  "  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  war  "  with  seventy  thousand  farmers. 
If  we  went  to  war  with  Germany,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  have  to  begin  his  income-tax  at  a  higher  point 
than  that  at  which  his  predecessors  ended.  In  a 
modern  war  the  power  of  immediately  raising  money 
by  taxes  or  loans— in  one  word,  credit — is  the  first  essen- 
tial, more  important  than  food,  arms,  or  transport, 
of  which  it  is  the  condition  precedent.  How  stands 
the  credit  of  England  to-day?  Let  the  Consols  market 
be  the  answer.  It  is  not  only  that  Consols  stand  at 
a  low  price — they  are  not  so  low  as  people  make  out, 
for  the  equivalent  price  of  a  3  per  cent,  stock  is  92 — but 
that  the  market  for  Government  securities  is  dead,  as 
was  proved  by  the  recent  issues  of  Irish  Land  Stock, 
half  of  which  had  to  be  dumped  into  the  National 
Savings  Banks  (which  arc  insolvent),  because  the  City 
would  not  take  the  stock.  Out  of  the  ^60, 000, ceo 
of  Irish  Land  Stock  that  has  been  issued,  about 
30,000,000  had  to  be  "placed"  with  the  National 
Savings  Banks  and  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks.  Irish 
Land  Stock  has  the  same  security  as  Consols  ;  it  yields 
over  3  per  cent.  ;  and  yet  it  will  not  "  go  "  in  the 
City.  As  for  Consols,  banks  and  insurance  companies 
are  getting  out  of  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  cutting 
their  losses,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them.  Under 
former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  the  Consols 
market  was  the  freest  in  the  world  :  now  it  takes  weeks 
of  negotiation  to  sell  a  big  line  of  our  "  premier 
security  ".  Could  there  be  a  more  ominous  sign  of  the 
decline  of  national  credit?  Of  course  the  borrowings 
of  the  South  African  war  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Act 
opening  to  trustees  Colonial  Gov  ernment  bonds — a  very 
questionable  law — are  responsible  for  part  of  the  stag- 
nation in  Consols.  But  it  is  not  Colonial  competitors 
that  Consols  have  to  fear  so  much  as  new  domestic 
rivals — Goschens,  Local  Loans,  three  varieties  of  Irish 
Land  Stock  (with  more  hanging  over  the  market), 
Annuities,  Exchequer  Bonds,  Treasury  Bills,  and  De- 
ficiency Advances  jostle  one  another,  and  crowd  the 
premier  security  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
rated  the  members  of  the  City  Liberal  Club  for  teasing 
him  about  Consols,  and  declared  pettishly  that  he 
redeemed  them  at  the  rate  of  £1 1,000,000  a  vear.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  that,  if  with  the  other  hand,  and 
in  another  form,  he  creates  new  liabilities  of  ten  times 
the  amount?  Does  it  not  occur  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  Treasury  officials  that  it  is 
rather  odd  that  all  his  purchases  fail  to  raise  Consols? 
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Consols  will  never  rise  so  long  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  launches  gigantic  schemes  of  State 
Socialism,  and  creates  fabulous  annuities  to  pay  for 
them.  And  if  it  were  a  question  of  raising  a  war  loan 
of  a  hundred  millions  to-morrow,  we  should  certainly 
have  to  pay  4  per  cent,  for  it ;  possibly  w  e  might 
ultimately  fall  to  the  5  per  cent,  level  of  Powers  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  down  on  as  financially 
second-rate.  If  there  should  be  a  run  on  the  National 
Savings  Banks,  a  paper  currency  would  have  to  be 
decreed  at  once,  for  some  tw  o  hundred  millions  of  small 
deposits  have  been  put  into  Consols,  which  in  an 
emergency  would  be  unsaleable.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  strong  Committee  or  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  National  Finances. 


THE  EVOKING  OF  THE  SUFFRAGETTE. 

L\TELY  we  chanced  upon  a  MS.  that  had  lain 
-  unnoticed  for  forty-two  years  in  an  old  desk. 
Written  in  the  neat  hand  of  a  well-educated  young 
lady  of  that  time,  it  is  a  quiet  satire  on  the  woman 
question  of*  the  day,  and  at  this  moment  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  headed  "  The  Improvement  of  Women  ". 
"  We  women  have  been  at  all  times,  but  within 
the  last  ten  years  especially,  lectured,  sneered  at, 
groaned  over,  advised,  praised  and  condoled  with, 
according  to  the  disposition  or  experience  of  preacher, 
speaker,  or  writer,  from  pulpit,  platform,  or  press.  .  .  . 
It  seems  as  if  the  male  portion  of  humanity  has  resolved 
or  evolved  itself  into  a  gigantic  Board  of  Improvement, 
with  woman  for  its  object,  Christendom  for  its  Board- 
room, and  the  Press  for  its  mouthpiece.  ...  If  we 
could  form  even  a  remote  idea  of  what  it  all  means  or 
what  is  expected  from  us,  these  efforts  would  doubtless 
have  their  desired  effect,  whatever  that  may  be.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  improve  our  condition  ". 

"  The  Board  having  at  length  settled  that  we  (women) 
are  the  most  erring  and  imperfect  portion  of  humanity, 
the  conviction  came  home  to  all  with  great  force  that 
'Something  must  be  done  '.  .  .  .  One  member  said, 
'  The  whole  mischief  lies  in  an  enervating  education — 
give  them  a  liberal  one  and  throw  open  the  learned  pro- 
fessions '.  An  appalled  silence  followed.  Then  rose 
Tennyson,  who  has  the  ears  of  the  whole  nation, 
donkeys  and  all,  and  sang  sweetly,  Nay,  she  must 

'  Live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood, 
l  or  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse.  .  .  . 

Not  like  to  like  but  like  in  difference  '. 

"  A  clergyman  now  speaks.  '  Our  friend  is  not 
altogether  wrong — a  liberal  education  is  needed  to 
supersede  the  present  superficial  one — a  classical 
and  scientific  education,  thorough  as  far  as  it  might  go, 
would  strengthen  and  improve  their  minds,  lift  them 
above  frivolities,  and  make  them  more  companionable, 
thus  fulfilling  the  design  of  Provident  c  as  "  helpmeets 
of  man  "  '. 

"  The  bachelor  members  of  the  Hoard  receive  this 
with  enthusiasm,  but  the  married,  stepping  on  pedestals 
of  superior  experience,  obje<  t.  '  Set  them  above  them- 
selves I    Madness!    What  has  been  the  result  where 

SUCll  a  COUrse  was  followed;-'  Madame  de  Stael,  for 
example.  M.  dc  Stael  was  never  known  by  any  name 
but  Madame  de  Stael's  husband.'  Clergymen  and 
bac  helors  sink  fainting  under  the  possibility  of  a  fate 
similar  to  M.  de  Stael's.  a  view  of  a  liberal  education 
Which  had  not  before  struck  them. 

"  So  Mr.  (i.  ,\.  Sala  feels,  for  just  (hen  Iresh  from  his 
American  tour,  and  therefore  doubly  sure  of  fl  hearing, 
because  '  he  must   have  something  to  say   now  ',  he 

describes  the  American  woman.    Not  to  agitate  the 

already  fluttered  Hoard,  and  yet  desirous  of  improving 
the  ocr  ,isir,n,  he  adopts  a  jaunty  air,  though  the  slate  of 
things  he  portrays  is  truly  appalling.  I  have  not  time 
to  go  into  the  particulars  of  his  address;  suffice  it  to 

say  the  American  women  are  at  home  on  any  subject 

whi'  h  can  possibly  be  Started,  making  it  useless  to 


assume  the  Instructive,  the  Superior,  the  Candid,  or 
even  Philosophic  Role  for  their  benefit.  They  are  quick 
of  comprehension  and  never  sew — two  crimes  in  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sala's  judgment — and  he  proclaims  that,  with  all 
their  faults,  English  '  startled  fawns,  bending  over  em- 
broidery strips,  are  preferable  '. 

"  Mr.  Sala  having  shown  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
liberal  education  in  America,  the  Board  decide  to  Waive 
the  consideration  of  the  same  for  the  present.  Another 
member  rises  :  '  It  is  all  owing  to  dress;  curtail  its  ex- 
travagance and  all  will  be  well  '.    (Applause.)  .  .  . 

"J.  S.  Mill  M.P.  suggests:  'Raise  their  tone  by 
giving  them  an  interest  and  part  in  the  State  ;  in  short, 
give  them  rights  as  householders  and  a  voice  in  the 
Legislature — i.e.,  the  privilege  of  showing  hands  at  the 
hustings.  (Immense  sensation.  Cries  of  '  No  !  No  !  r 
'  As  bad  as  liberal  education  '.)... 

Numerous  propositions  follow  so  rapidly  as  to  tread 
on  each  other's  heels — result,  general  confusion.  .  .  - 
A  clergyman  rises  and  prepares,  as  befits  his  calling,  to 
throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  .  .  .  '  My  friends  ', 
he  says,  '  it  is  true  that  after  our  long  sitting  much 
visible  result  does  not  appear.  .  .  .  failure  .  .  .  does 
not  lie  with  us  but  in  the  soil  in  w  hich  we  seek  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  improvement.  In  short,  my  friends,  the 
soil  is  still  unprepared  to  receive  the  many  good  seeds 
offered.  The  weeds  must  first  be  removed.  .  .  .  Let  us 
continue  the  old  course  of  public  and  private  lecture, 
pulpit  insinuation,  social  and  domestic  advice  and  judi- 
cious rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  effective  finger-posts  of  the  Press.  .  .  .  Let  each 
member  in  his  little  sphere  do  his  best,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  we  shall  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  ourselves. ' 

"  Soothed  and  elevated  by  the  foregoing,  the  Board  is 
long  and  loud  in  its  applause.  The  plan  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  commended  itself  to  all  parties.  The 
defeated  suggesters  were  not  compelled  to  hold  their 
peace,  but  could  go  forth  to  lecture  publicly  and  pri- 
vately ..." 

Of  the  lectures  designed  for  women  in  those  days 
we  are  told  :  "  Such  is  the  perversity  of  womankind  that 
anything  confessedly  for  their  good  proposed  by  the 
Board  is  shunned  by  them  ;  therefore  they  are  lured  to 
the  lecture-room  under  the  promise  of  hearing  a  little 
about  their  sisters  in  the  East,  '  Dress  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ',  or  some  such  subject.  They  come  in  crowds, 
all  unconscious  of  the  efforts  about  to  be  made  for  their 
good.  The  lecturer  begins  generally  with  a  compli- 
ment or  two  to  his  audience,  and  when  the  ladies,  are. 
wound  up  to  a  state  of  blissful  satisfaction  with  them- 
selves— the  way,  you  know,  one  feels  when  conferring 
a  favour — and  with  the  lecturer,  he  proceeds  to  unfold 
the  sad  tale  of  '  Woman  in  the  East  '. 

The  assembly  being  duly  horrified  and  sensibly 
affected  by  the  touching  picture— prepared,  in  short,  to 
appreciate  a  contrast — he  sketches  with  master  hand 
the  different  lot  of  '  Woman  in  t  he  West  '.  .  .  .  Woman 
in  the  East  sits  upon  the  ground  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  her  lord—  woman  in  the  West  is  elevated  to  the 
same  sola.  Woman  in  the  East  is  only  a  chattel— in 
the  West  she  is  mistress  of  the  household.  ...  In  the 
East  her  education  is  totally  neglected — in  the  West  she 
is  taught  to  read  and  write.  ...  In  the  East  she  is 
shut  in  from  all  intercourse  w  ith  the  outer  world  and  is 
a  mere  pla\ thing  or  ornament  in  the  West  the  whole 
arena  of  the  battlefield  of  life  is  thrown  open  to  her." 

Then  we  have  this  "  aside  "  of  the  author's  :  "  Ves, 
and  is  privileged  to  mingle  in  the  light,  and  to  bleed 
and  die  in  it  loo  if  so  disposed  or  <  ompelled,  the  men 
of  the  West  meanwhile  standing  l>.\  admire  hei  prOWCM 

and  scrupulously  ai  old  the  charge  of  intei  feren<  e.  she 
is  no  mere  plaything,  but  a  useful  article,  and  by 
admittance  to  a  lull  share  nl  the  scars  ol  tin  battle  she 
is  saved  the  degradation  ol  being  ornamental  for  long 
at  least  ". 

This  outburst  over  sin-  returns  to  the  le<  lute. 
"  In  the  East  but  a  small  share  of  the  love  and  (rain- 
ing of  her  children  is  given  her.    In  the  West  the  whole 

trouble,  (are,  and  responsibility  of  their  training  is,  as  a 
rule,  chivalfOUSl)  made  over  to  her.     Hut  lime  would 
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fail  to  enumerate  all  the  '  Islands  of  Delight  '  the  lec- 
turer generally  discovers  in  woman's  lot.  Having 
established  by  the  above  and  many  other  instances  that 
the  man  of  the  West  has  done  his  part  he  proceeds  to 
deduce  woman's  consequent  responsibilities.  '  Such 
privileges,  while  they  give  woman  unbounded  influence, 
bring  also  unbounded  responsibility.  In  her  hands  lies 
the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  rising  generation  ;  on  her 
earnest  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  companion,  nurse  and 
servant,  in  the  sweet  relationship  of  mother,  sister,  wife 
depends  the  rescue  from  temptation,  sin  and  death  of 
father,  brother,  husband.  Present  and  future  alike  in 
their  happiness  or  misery  lie  at  her  door,  etc.,  etc., 
ad  infin. ' 

"  The  lecture  concluded,  the  audience  disperse  deeply 
solemnised.  Every  girl  feels  like  a  modern  Atlas  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility,  fearful  lest  by  the  slightest 
movement  some  star — i.e.  man  of  the  West — should  be 
displaced  or  fall,  yet  feeling,  too,  like  the  Board  itself, 
'  Something  must  be  done  '. 

"  She  thinks  vaguely  yet  seriously  of  abandoning 
chignons,  wearing  a  big  bonnet,  cutting  off  the  trains 
of  her  dresses,  saving  her  money,  and  joining  a  burial 
club  or  mothers'  meeting — she  is  not  sure  which,  but 
some  such  provident  institution — the  current  of  her 
thoughts  turning  in  the  direction  of  paternal  warnings 
delivered  periodically.  She  revolves  her  privileges  fruit- 
lessly and  turns  to  her  influence.  Her  brothers  and 
cousins  pass  in  review,  and  the  result  of  her  requests  and 
advice  to  them  not  proving  encouraging  she  abandons 
herself  to  hopeless  bewilderment.  Her  avenues  of  in- 
fluence all  end  in  a  deadlock  of  positive  resistance  or  the 
'  Xo  Thoroughfare  '  of  the  stereotyped  '  Just  like  a 
woman  '  or  '  Who  could  reason  with  a  woman?  '  She- 
finds  herself  '  the  dog  with  a  bad  name  ',  and  having 
been  thoroughly  impressed  with  her  '  unreasonable 
nature  ',  she  feels  herself  a  failure  on  the  side  of  com- 
panionship, for  who  wants  unreason  there?  The  sick 
are  not  always  available  or  grateful.  She  is  not  married 
and  is  not  called  to  service  yet.  So.  with  every  desire 
to  be  all  she  ought  to  be,  the  poor  girl's  good  intentions 
collapse  when  she  discovers  that  until  both  sexes  pull 
together  as  equals  and  companions  it  is  only  trying  to 
sail  against  the  wind." 

She  ends  with  an  appeal  to  her  critics  for  a  plain 
statement  of  what  is  expected  from  her  sex.  What 
would  this  lady  have  been  to-day?  Suffragette,  per- 
haps, but  we  cannot  imagine  her  "  militant  ".  The 
whole  paper  shows  a  refined  mind.  Certainly  her 
Great  Board  of  Improvement  "  would  observe  that 
the  ghinn  has  refused  to  go  back  into  the  brass  bottle. 


TWO    PLAYS   IX  PRIVATE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

*"PHE  production  of  Mr.  Mark  Sykes'  play  at 
■*  Beaumont  College,  Old  Windsor,  was  more  private 
than  I  imagined.  I  have  seen  only  one  published 
account  of  it,  and  that  account  had  been  compiled  bv 
one  of  whom  it  will  be  kind  to  assume  that  he  was 
imperfectly  within  range  of  what  actually  occurred. 

"  Xos  Odin  bor  grazos  Zeus  haber  determint  okupax 
eterminalmund  e  gripax  Bradborgens  ",  etc.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  the  King's  Reader  of  Plays,  For  if  one 
writes  in  dramatic  form  the  story  of  how,  even  in  night- 
mare. Britain  is  invaded  by  a'n  army,  obviously  the 
army  must  not  be  capable  of  identification.  Its 
language  must  defy  the  total  resources  of  comparative 
philology,  the  author  being  careful  to  ensure  that  no 
particular  tongue  or  family  of  tongues  is  favoured  above 
another.  Mr.  Sykes'  invaders,  therefore,  regretting 
the  friendly  relations  with  ourselves  "  zo  lagrimistus 
rumpt  ",  announce  in  language  of  which  a  specimen 
is  submitted  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  that  thev 
intend  to  occupy  Bradbury  and  to  grip  it  perpetually 
by  the  favour  of  heaven. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mark  Svkes'  invasion  plav 
should  superficiallv  resemble  another.  In  certain  un- 
important details  of  incident  and  plot  "  Mr.  Turnbull's 
X.ghtmare"  is  very  like  "An  Englishman's  Home  " 


of  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  The  resemblances  would  be  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  book  upon  the 
vagaries  of  coincidence.  The  plays  were  written 
independently,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 
It  was  neck-and-neck  as  to  which  would  win  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  public  career;  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier  was 
there  first.  Really  no  reason  existed  in  common  sense 
why  the  two  plays  should  not  have  run  simultaneously. 
The  superficial  resemblances  do  not  hide  a  very  real 
difference  in  merit  and  intention.  But,  apparently,  it 
was  decided  that  the  play-going  public  would  perceive 
the  similarity  and  ignore  the  difference. 

Mr.  Sykes  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  problem 
til  defence.  The  weaknesses  that  have  thrown  Brad- 
bury open  to  the  invader  arc  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
military.  It  is  not  soldiers  that  Bradbury  wants  so 
much  as  citizens.  Mr.  Sykes  has  less  to  say  of  insti- 
tutions than  of  the  decay  of  patriotism,  physical 
courage,  honesty,  and  civic  virtue  in  the  men  who  run 
them.  He  gives  us  in  broad  strokes  of  the  caricaturist 
sketches  of  the  types  of  men  whose  doctrine  and  morale 
have  brought  Bradbury  to  the  present  pass.  Of  these 
Algernon  Turnbull  is  pictured  at  most  length.  On  the 
strength  of  his  ability  to  argue  away  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  old-fashioned  instincts  and  virtues,  he  is 
destined  for  a  political  career.  His  foreign  policy  will 
end  in  faith  that  the  millennium  is  at  hand  ;  his  domestic 
policy  in  a  practical  elaboration  of  the  pamphlet  "  Other 
People's  Money  and  How  I  Would  Spend  It  ".  He  w  ill 
be  run  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Brinkley,  who  was  agent 
to  the  two  political  parties,  now  historic,  while  it  paid 
him  ;  and  who  is  now  Chief  Wirepuller  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Political  Tribunal.  The  character  of  this 
tribunal  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  sole 
remedy  for  invasion  is  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
general  of  the  invading  army  requesting  him  to  with- 
draw. Of  the  Amalgamated  Tribunal  is  Angus 
Robson,  whose  prototype  in  modern  political  life  is 
indicated  in  two  ways — (1)  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
substantial  donations  on  account  of  a  non-rated,  sacred 
building  which  he  lends  free  of  charge  for  political 
meetings;  (2)  he  warmly  corrects  the  invading  officers 
w  ho  propose  officially  to  describe  him  as  "  priest  ". 

"Mr.  Turnbull's  .Nightmare"  is — in  no  disparage- 
ment— the  play  of  a  caricaturist.  Mr.  Sykes  makes  no 
pretence  of  quarter  for  the  foe.  Honestly  he  pillories 
the  bugbears  of  his  conviction.  Algernon  and  Angus 
are  frankly  presented  for  ridicule— figures  of  fun  in  a 
play  whose  underlying  seriousness  is  none  the  less 
unmistakable.  But  the  play  is  more  than  a  sheaf  of 
caricatures,  penned  by  a  political  satirist.  Political 
satire  apart,  Mr.  Turnbull  himself  is  dramatically 
successful,  both  before  he  has  found  out  what  it  is  to  be 
a  British  man  of  business,  and  after  he  has,  in  his 
nightmare,  found  it  necessary  to  be  a  man  fashioned  of 
harder  stuff.  What  pleased  me  most  about  him  was 
his  refreshing  innocence  of  the  theatre.  In  this  he  was 
like  the  soldiers,  who  did  not  look  as  if  they  had  just 
marched  out  of  Mr.  Simmons'  shop  in  King  Street. 
Mr.  Sykes'  soldiers,  like  Captain  Bluntschli,  seemed 
to  my  unprofessional  eye  the  real  thing.  The  stage- 
management  was  similarly  free  from  the  stock  ideas. 
When  the  soldiers  formed  up  to  shoot  poor  Mr. 
Turnbull  they  were  shooting  the  audience,  which  was  a 
highly  figurative  and  effective  thing  to  do.  I  think  mv 
delight  in  this  play  was  largely  owing  to  its  complete 
independence  of  the  professional  theatre.  We  were 
three  miles  from  a  railway  station ;  the  author  who 
produced  the  play  was  an  amateur;  and  the  plavers 
were  of  Beaumont  College. 

When  the  London  managers  have  become  aware 
that  "  An  Englishman's  Home"  is  entirely  forgotten; 
and  when,  as  a  result  of  this,  Mr.  Sykes  'is  invited  to 
negotiate  for  the  production  of  his  plav,  there  are  two 
warnings  I  would  solemnly  address  to  him.  First  let 
him  on  no  account  be  persuaded  to  add  the  inevitable 
act  of  explanation  which  the  London  managers  will 
require.  Mr.  Sykes  ends  his  play  abruptlv  with  the 
awakening  of  Mr.  Turnbull  from  his  nightmare.  With 
a  true  dramatic  instinc  t,  sadh  lacking  in  professional 
stagers,  he  forbears  to  load  his  plav  with  unprofitable 
morals.    Second,  Mr.  Sykes  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
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suggest  that  Algernon  Turnbull  should  be  summarily 
compelled  to  shorten  his  speeches.  Mere  magnilo- 
quence, however  well  it  be  done,  always  tends  to  be  a 
little  tedious.  When  Mr.  Micawber  enters  upon  one  of 
his  fine  speeches  it  is  we  who  sigh  for  something  to 
turn  up.  The  part  of  Algernon  being  shorn,  there 
would  be  more  room  for  Angus  Robson,  who,  with 
anyone  so  good  as  Mr.  Sykes  himself  in  the  part  as 
we  saw  him  at  Beaumont  College,  would  alone  make 
the  fortunes  of  the  play. 

I  have  far  from  exhausted  the  interest  of  this  pro- 
duction ;  but  I  have  already  put  it  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  article  to  deal  at  reasonable  length  with  Mr. 
Phillpotts'  "  The  Secret  Woman  ".  Certainly  I  have 
neither  the  tim(e  nor  the  inclination  to  go  into  the 
pathology  of  the  Censor's  refusal  to  license  it.  The 
play  is  full  of  matter.  But  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  not 
studied  to  write  in  dramatic  form.  He  has  made  for  the 
theatre  a  version  in  five  chapters  of  his  novel  of  Dart- 
moor. I  should  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Phillpotts,  with 
the  courage  of  his  new  profession,  wipe  away  all  trivial 
fond  records  of  his  work  as  a  novelist ;  and,  taking  from 
his  old  story  of  Dartmoor  the  bare  theme  of  his  play,  dis- 
card all  that  is  unessential  to  the  new  medium.  The 
story  of  sanguine,  full-fleshed  Anthony  Redvers,  whose 
vision  was  neither  of  good  nor  evil,  but  of  sorrow  or 
delight ;  of  the  ascetic,  capable  wife  whose  virtue  was 
thin  steel ;  of  the  secret  woman  whose  stolen  love  was 
between  them,  springing  in  loyalty  and  strength  to  the 
height  of  her  nature — this  was  the  drama  we  would 
have  wished  to  see  sweeping  without  interruption  to 
the  moment  when  of  all  that  happened  in  Halstock 
Glen  there  was  heard  but  the  echo  of  a  fatal  song. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  shows  in  this  play  that  he  has  a  natural 
feeling  for  the  theatre.  The  scene  between  Redvers  and 
his  wife  is  ably  written  ;  there  is  genuine  comedy  in  the 
interlude  where  Barbara  is  accepted  of  the  horse- 
doctor  ;  and  the  final  scene  where  the  secret  woman 
sings  to  her  dead  lover  is  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
dramatic  contrasts,  touched  throughout  with  dramatic 
irony  of  a  quality  not  within  the  compass  of  the  average 
theatrical  fumblcr.  But  the  texture  of  the  play  is  not 
well  wrought.  The  alternations  of  grave  and  gay  are 
not  truly  balanced,  and  the  story  is  harshly  modu- 
lated. These  are  merely  technical  defects  which  Mr. 
Phillpotts  will  easily  be  able  to  put  right  when  free  of 
his  habits  as  a  novelist.  If  the  Censor's  lunacy  has 
not  frightened  him  away  from  a  continued  connexion 
with  the  theatre  we  shall  soon  be  welcoming  in  Mr. 
Phillpotts  a  dramatist  of  ability  and  distinction  who 
will  win  info  his  theatre  all  those  who  devotedly  admire 
his  novelist  studies  of  Dartmoor.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  myself  by  then  that  the  wilds  of  Dart- 
moor are  entirely  happy  in  their  author.  At  present  I 
am  a  little  doubtful.  I  suspect  Mr.  Phillpotts'  Dart- 
moor of  being  the  wilds  of  an  author  who  loves  them 
for  themselves  n  little,  for  their  literary  possibilities  a 
little  more.  The  flowers  of  speech  we  find  upon  the 
lips  of  his  people  are  rarely  so  wild  as  they  seem.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  is  too  much  a  man  of  letters  to  be  really  a 
man  of  the  soil.  There  is  in  literature  just  now  a 
determined  movement  bark  to  the  land  ;  and  Mr. 
Phillpotts  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  this  new 
class  of  literary  small-holders.  Hut  it  is  difficult — 
perhaps  not  possible — for  anyone  so  civilised  as  Mr. 
Phillpotts  to  get  successfully  back  to  the  land. 


INDIAN  ART. 

By  Lai'rf.v'f.  Hinvov. 

|V»  tatt  years  our  knowledge  of  Oriental  art  lias 
vastly  widened.  The.  last  dtl  ade  has  opened  up 
a  whole  new  world  to  the  European  student.  Nor  has 
this  quickened  interest  been  merely  a  matter  of  archao- 
tOgical  Study.  It  has  C0MM  ided  with,  and  itself  perhaps 
partly  provoked,  a  certain  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in 
the  world  of  our  own  Western  art.  Hitherto  the  art  of 
India  is  that  which  has  received,  of  all  the  Oriental 
arts,  the  least  attention.     Japanese  colour-prints,  with 


their  obvious  charm  and  human  interest,  provided  an 
easy  stepping-stone  for  the  inquirer  who  was  naturally 
led  on  to  the  grander  art  which  lay  behind  them,  to  the 
classic  schools  of  Japan,  and  so  to  the  still  older  and 
yet  more  impressive  parent  art  of  China.  But  the  case 
of  India  is  very  different.  There  are,  it  is  true,  the 
Mogul  miniature  paintings,  which  make  an  easy  start- 
ing-point of  interest.  But  these  are  not  readily  pro- 
curable and  abundant  as  are  the  Japanese  prints  ;  and 
neither  in  these  nor  in  the  paintings  of  similar  style 
which  we  are  now  told  to  distinguish  from  the  strictly 
Mogul  art  is  there  a  readily  seized  connexion  with  the 
most  important  achievements  of  Indian  genius,  which 
are  almost  exclusively — at  least,  what  remains  of  them 
— sculpture  and  architecture.  These  certainly  are 
worth  serious  study,  but  to  understand  them  needs  time 
and  trouble,  for  an  elaborate  religious  symbolism  and 
a  world  of  alien  ideas  present  a  barrier  to  immediate 
appreciation. 

We  are  already  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell  for  a 
book  on  Indian  sculpture  and  painting,  which  brought 
a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  unfamiliar  material  to- 
gether ;  and  he  has  now  followed  that  up  with  another 
volume  on  the  Ideals  of  Indian  Art  (Murray,  15s.  net), 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  aims  im- 
plied in  the  monuments.  Mr.  Hav.ell  writes  throughout 
w.ith  extreme  enthusiasm  for  the  art  he  expounds,  and 
with  considerable  bitterness  against  Anglo-Indian 
neglect  of  it.  We  should  all  go  with  him,  I  think,  in 
feeling  it  a  reproach  against  our  rule  that  the  arts  of 
India  should  have  been  so  neglected,  and  in  condemning 
whole-heartedly  the  stupid  attempt  to  foist  the  stale 
methods  of  English  art-schools  on  a  race  which  does  not 
think  as  we  think,  feel  as  we  feel,  or  see  as  we  see.  It  is 
to  Mr.  Havell 's  great  credit  that  he  has  worked  so  hard 
to  encourage  and  re-kindle  a  genuine  tradition  of  native 
art.  Whether  he  will  persuade  us  to  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  his  own  for  the  achievements  of  Indian  genius 
in  the  past  is  another  matter.  But  at  least  let  us  try 
to  approach  those  achievements  with  an  open  mind.  I 
am  myself,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  unable  to 
follow  Mr.  Havell  in  many  of  his  criticisms  and  con- 
clusions. But  before  commenting  on  these,  let  me  try 
to  give  some  brief  account  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

We  begin  with  the  Vedic  period.  This  period  pro- 
duced no  art  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  but  Mr.  Havell  uses  the  word  in  a  transcendental 
sense,  almost,  in  fact,  as  synonymous  with  "  thought  ". 
"Indian  art  ",  he  says,  "  was  conceived  when  that 
wonderful  intuition  flashed  upon  the  Indian  mind  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  eternal,  and  one  with  the  Supreme 
Soul."  "  What  seems  to  be  an  abnormally  slow  de- 
velopment in  the  technic  arts  "  is  accounted  for,  not  by 
any  lack  of  artistic  genius,  but  by  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  early  Aryan  settlers  not  to  let  this  religion 
be  corrupted  by  popular  superstition.  With  the  impulse 
given  by  Buddhism  we  come  to  what  is  usually  taken  as 
the  starting-point  of  Indian  art  ;  and  though  to  our 
author  this  is  a  "  cardinal  error  ",  the  earliest  known 
existing  monuments  belong  to  the  age  of  Asoka  (third 
century  B.C.),  the  king  who  united  almost  all  India 
under  one  rule,  who  made  Buddhism  a  State  religion, 
and  used  the  arts  as  instruments  in  his  propaganda. 
Foreign  elements  are  discernible  in  the  art  of  this 
period  :  and  according  to  Mr.  Havell  it  is  characterised 
by  "  a  naive  naturalism  of  an  anecdotic  type  "  whi>  h  he 
has  persuaded  himself  is  of  the  essem  e  of  Chinese  art, 
and  betray*  (so  he  thinks)  a  strong  Chinese  influence. 
In  this  period  Buddha  himself  is  not  jMirtrayrd,  owing  to 
a  deep  under*  urrenl  of  Vedic  prejudice,  and  it  is  only  in 

the  Oreco-Buddhist  sculptures  of  Gandhara,  for  which 

Mr.  Ila\<ll  expresses  i^rcat  COntempt,  that  his  image 
begins  to  appear. 

When  at  last  Indian  artists  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  material  representation  of  the  i;ods,  they  rejected 
the  Hellenic  type,  fashioned  on  human  models,  and 
shaped  their  ideal  in  accordance  with  the  <  on<  eptions  of 
the  hero  in  Indian  poetn  ,  with  a  slim  waist  like  a  lion's 
to  fymbofiae  strength,  and  legs  like  a  deer's  to  sym- 
bolise swiftness.  This  divine  ideal  became  modified  in 
time,  and  assumed  v. it  ion  -  atlegOrt  d  forms  ;  a  third  eve 
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was  added  to  denote  spiritual  consc  iousness,  arms  were 
multiplied  to  denote  unlimited  power;  and  myths  full  of 
intricate  allegory  form  the  subject  of  statues  and  reliefs. 
The  feminine  ideal  is  founded  on  the  type  of  the  young 
matron  with  breasts  "  like  a  pair  of  golden  gourds  " 
and  "  hips  like  the  swell  of  a  river-bank  ". 

Indian  art,  we  arc  told,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  beauty  ;  Indian  artists  cared  no- 
thing for  fame  or  riches,  they  worked  only  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Even  when  the  Mohammedan  conquest  came, 
and  the  Taj  Mahal  was  built,  no  c  redit  is  to  be  allowed 
to  its  Muslim  builders;  "it  was  the  subtle  inspiration 
of  Hindu  genius  "  which  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life.  But  the  great  period  of  Indian  art  was  before  this 
time,  "  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  ".  With  the  exception  of  the  Ajanta  frescoes 
practically  the  whole  art  of  this  period  is  embodied  in 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Mr.  Havell's  explanation 
is  that,  apart  from  wholesale  destruction  of  paintings 
by  Mohammedans,  the  Hindus  preferred  to  work  in 
stone,  because  of  the  greater  labour  and  cost  involved, 
and  hence  the  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that  Mr.  Havell's 
view  of  art  is  a  peculiar  one.  He  quotes,  not  without 
pity,  some  words  of  mine  in  which,  while  recognising 
the  high  importance  of  Indian  religious  thought  as  an 
influence  on  the  art  o'f  Asia,  I  asserted  that  in  creative 
art  India  is  comparatively  poor.  This  he  thinks 
"  strangely  inconsistent  ".  Vet  what  arc  we  to  say  of 
the  art  of  the  Hebrew  race?  Because  the  religious 
thought  of  that  race  is  a  commanding  influence  in 
Italian  art,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  Jews  have  shown 
a  greater  genius  for  creative  art  than  the  Italians? 
Mr.  Havcll  is  bound  to  support  this  conclusion,  if  he 
applies  to  Europe  the  arguments  he  applies  to  Asia. 
For  him  the  Yedic  age  was  a  great  age  of  art,  although 
art  in  the  ordinary  sense  was  non-existent  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  as  with  the  Jews  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  He  is  therefore  reduced,  when  it  comes  to  actual 
sculpture  and  painting,  to  talking  of  the  "  technic  arts  " 
(as  who  should  say  "  artistic  arts").  Of  course  art, 
when  used  in  a  general  sense,  includes  poetry  and 
music  ;  but  Mr.  Havell's  theme  is  the  plastic  and  pic- 
torial art  of  India  ;  and  it  is  the  vice  of  his  book  that  he 
uses  the  word  in  its  general  and  in  its  limited  sense 
indiscriminately,  and  tries  to  hypnotise  his  readers  into 
the  belief  that  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts  were  flourish- 
ing because  fine  poetry  was  being  written,  and  a  great 
activity  being  displayed  in  metaphysical  speculation. 
Conscious  of  the  meagre  opportunities  one  has  in 
Europe  of  studying  Indian  art,  I  was  verv  willing  to 
learn  that  in  my  account  of  painting  in  the  Far  East 
I  had  been  unjust  to  it  from  ignorance  in  the  passing 
references  I  had  made  to  its  achievements.  Mr. 
Havell's  two  books  have  certainly  much  increased  our 
know  ledge,  and  for  that  knowledge  I  for  one  am  grate- 
ful. But  his  arguments  and  his  illustrations  still  fail 
to  convince  me  that  the  Indian  spirit  has  found  really 
congenial  and  instinctive  expression  in  plastic  and  pic- 
torial art.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  it  has  produced 
works  of  grandeur,  impressiveness  and  beautv.  But 
that  very  influence  of  Yedic  thought,  on  which  Mr. 
Havcll  lays  so  much  stress,  with  its  powerful  grasp  of 
abstract  ideas  and  its  reluctance  to  ombodv  them  in 
material  form,  seems  to  be  all  the  while  working  against 
a  free  expressiveness  in  the  arts  of  design.  The  pre- 
ference for  allegory  over  direct  symbolism' tells  the  same 
tale;  it  is  thought  applied  to  form,  rather  than  thought 
expressed  through  form.  A  Gothic  cathedral  svm- 
bolises  spiritual  aspiration,  simply  because  soaring 
pillars  and  pointed  roof  attenuate  the  material,  and  do 
actually  aspire  ;  the  mind  is  lifted  up  with  the  eyes. 
The  home  of  the  Virgin  in  Rossetti's  "  Annunciation  " 
symbolises  purity,  because  it  is  so  pure  in  its  w  hiteness. 
In  these  cases  no  one  needs  to  be  told  :  any  human  being 
would  feel  the  effect,  however  unfamiliar  the  art  or  the 
subject.  But  a  scries  of  umbrellas  superimposed  on  the 
top  of  a  stupa  is  entirely  inexpressive  to  the  mind, 
through  the  eye,  of  the  series  of  planes  through  w  hich 
the  soul  ascends  to  Nirvana  ;  the  svmbol  and  the  thing 
symbolised  are  apprehended  quite  separatelv.    So  too 


it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  man's  ear-ring  and 
woman's  ornament  attached  to  the  right  and  left  cars 
<>l  Siva  symbolise  the  combination  of  the  male  and 
female  principle  in  the  divine  nature;  but  this  is  not 
expressed  in  the  direct  language  of  art.  One  of  the 
plates  in  this  book  is  from  a  bas-relief  of  Vishnu  sup- 
porting the  universe,  and  Mr.  Havell  is  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  it.  Here  again  is  elaborate  allegory ;  but 
what  direct  impression  do  we  receive?  We  see  an 
upright  figure  with  many  arms  thrust  out,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  figures  in  various  attitudes  about  him.  Some 
of  the  figures  are  beautiful  and  impressive  in  them- 
selves, but  the  whole  conveys  to  me  an  idea  of  dissipated 
rather  than  concentrated  force.  I  feel  no  sense  of 
rhythm,  of  creation.  And  it  is  just  in  the  root-matter 
of  art,  in  design,  spacing,  balance,  that  Indian  art  is 
so  often  weak.  Mr.  Havell  makes  the  remarkably 
unhappy  assertion  that  Chinese  art,  uninfluenced  by 
Buddhism,  revels  in  naive  naturalism.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  single  Chinese  painting  to  which  this  could  apply  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  instinct  of  the  Chinese  is  all  for 
decoration,  as  their  good  and  their  bad  art  alike  betray. 
Mr.  Havell  is  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  their  art- 
philosophy  is  borrowed  from  India  ;  it  derives  entirely 
from  Lao-tzu's  doctrine  of  Tao  ;  it  was  only  Taoism 
which  made  the  acceptance  of  Buddhism  possible  (the 
Taoists  even  claimed  that  Buddha  was  a  re-incarnation 
of  their  master),  and  this  philosophy,  not  Buddhism, 
inspires  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  grandest 
Chinese  design.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far  more 
naturalism  in  Indian  art,  in  spite  of  the  constant  feverish 
effort  to  create  images  transcending  humanity  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  spirituality  of  thought  which  these  images 
attempt  to  embody,  there  is  also  a  native  sensual  ele- 
ment in  the  art  conflicting  with  it,  and  an  acceptance  of 
heavy  or  flaccid  forms,  which  clogs  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  spirit.  Since  Mr.  Havell  treats  all 
criticisms  of  Indian  art  as  hide-bound  academicism,  I 
feel  bound  to  dwell  on  what  appear  to  me  grave  weak- 
nesses in  his  arguments.  One  can  well  sympathise  with 
a  certain  excess  of  enthusiasm  in  one  who  has  lived 
in  India,  felt  the  spell  of  her  old  and  wonderful  civili- 
sation, and  studied  her  monuments  of  art  in  their  own 
surroundings.  I  am  merely  concerned  with  Mr. 
Havell's  statement  of  the  case.  We  must  all  be  grate- 
ful for  the  work  he  has  done  ;  we  should  be  still  more 
grateful  if  he  did  not  make  unreasoned  claims  for  Indian 
art,  and  did  not  persist  in  unreasoned  depreciation  of 
other  art,  both  Eastern  and  Western. 


BACH,  THE  LONDON'  CHORAL  SOCIETY  AND 
MR.  HAMMERSTEIN. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

T  DO  not  w  ish  to  deal  harshly  w  ith  so  enthusiastic  a 
body  as  the  London  Choral  Society.  It  is  the 
only  association  that  produces  new  choral  works  and 
gives  native  composers  a  chance;  and  it  is  justified 
in  pointing  with  pride  to  its  nine  years'  record.  Some 
excellent  performances  have  been  given  of  both  old  and 
new  compositions  ;  and  if  at  times  I  have  had  to  say 
disagreeable  things,  it  has  given  me  real  pleasure  to 
praise  freely  at  other  times.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
cert of  13  February — as  much  at  least  as  I  heard 
of  it — was  not  one  of  these  occasions.  Worse  Bach 
singing  and  coarser  orchestral  tone  I  have  never 
heard.  The  Bach  piece  the  society  chose  to  exercise 
itself  upon  was  the  little  mass  in  F,  consisting  of  only 
two  portions  of  the  service,  the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria. 
The  Lutherans  did  some  odd  things  about  Bach's 
period,  and  not  the  least  strange  was  the  singing  of 
parts  of  the  Roman  mass  in  Latin.  No  genuine  devo- 
tional music  resulted.  Bach,  who  imbued  his  settings 
of  the  Passion  with  religious  feeling,  treated  the  Mass 
only  as  an  opportunity  for  writing  show-pieces.  The 
B  minor  Mass  is  a  gigantic  work  of  art  :  a  religious 
composition  it  is  not ;  and  the  four  smaller  Masses  have 
none  of  the  fervour  that  breathes  through  his  cantatas. 
1  his  one  in  F  is  by  no  means  easy  to  sing.  It  contains 
some  noble  pages,  but  a  good  deal  is  Bach  in  his  most 
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homely  and  workaday  humour.  The  solos  are  not 
strikingly  beautiful  :  in  fact,  they  sounded  in  many 
places  harsh  and  discordant.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  blend  the  parts  into  a  general  harmony  ;  the  solo  oboe 
and  the  solo  violin  jarred  unpleasantly  with  the  voice 
part. 

The  spirit  of  the  thing  was  utterly  wrong.  Bach  at 
his  best  needs  to  be  handled  lovingly ;  when  he 
is  not  at  his  best  the  most  must  be  made  of  the  fine 
passages  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge  let  all  hands  blaze 
away  like  an  army  bombarding  a  besieged  city.  Not 
a  bar  of  Bach  will  bear  that  treatment  :  it  is  because 
it  has  so  long  received  that  treatment  that  the  general 
musical  public  has  got  so  erroneous  an  idea  of  it.  Were 
a  Beethoven  symphony,  a  Wagner  scena,  to  be  given 
in  this  fashion  neither  would  make  the  slightest  effect ; 
and  Bach  is  worth  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  any 
later  composer.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  read  it, 
again  and  again  that  all  his  music  is  alike.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  composer  wrote  in  more  widely  varied  styles. 
Of  course  there  are  the  eighteenth-century  configura- 
tions of  melodic  outline,  and  at  times  there  is  a  deal  of 
counterpoint  and  fugal  writing  ;  the  general  atmosphere 
is  eighteenth  century ;  but  between  the  little  songs 
and  harpsichord  pieces  he  composed  for  use  in  his  own 
home  and  the  thunders  of  the  B  Minor  Mass  what  an 
enormous  difference  !  If  executants  will  treat  his  music 
as  carelessly  and  brutally  as  Mr.  Fagge's  people  did, 
inevitably  it  all  sounds  alike. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  everyone  I  meet  suffers 
from  colds  and  sore  throats  ;  and  presumably  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Choral  Society  are  not  exempt. 
Their  tone  was  certainly  very  poor  both  in  volume 
and  in  quality.  But  even  allowing  for  colds, 
the  hurried,  nervous,  helter-skelter  way  of  singing 
the  intricate  contrapuntal  music  was  clearly  respon- 
sible for  the  poverty  of  tone  :  the  chorus  simply 
had  not  time  to  get  the  tone  out  of  themselves.  Many 
of  the  brilliant  passages  in  the  "  Gloria  "  went  for 
absolutely  nothing;  but  the  "Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  " 
came  off  quite  beautifully.  About  the  soloists  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  say  anything;  they  were  handicapped 
by  the  accompaniments.  I  would  not  devote  so  much 
space  to  criticising  a  bad  rendering  of  a  not  very  great 
work,  were  it  not  that  so  long  as  such  performances 
are  given  Bach  will  remain  misunderstood.  He  was 
not  a  mathematician,  an  engineer,  who  planned 
mechanical  designs,  but  one  of  the  grandest,  sweetest 
and  tendcrest  composers  who  have  lived. 

There  is  little  to  he  said  about  Brahms'  rhapsodic- 
setting  of  some  verses  from  Go-the's  "  Hartzreisc  "  for 
contralto  solo,  male  chorus  and  orchestra.  It  is  expres- 
sive of  the  despondent,  mournful,  even  despairing,  mood 
which  grew  upon  Brahms  till  it  culminated  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  last  Biblical  songs.  Miss  Gwladys  Roberts 
was  much  more  at  her  ease  than  she  had  been  in  the 
mass  and  sang  excellently  ;  the  chorus  was  better  also  ; 
but  the  orchestra  was  again  coarse  and  slovenly,  The 
London  Symphony  orchestra,  it  seems  to  me,  must  take 
itself  in  hand  seriously.  No  finer  body  of  instrumen- 
talists exists;  and  it  is  sad  to  hear  them  playing  as  if 
it  really  did  not  matter  how  they  played.  Nikisch  will 
he  here  soon,  however,  and  I  hope  that  his  drill-sergeant 
methods  Will  be  productive  of  nothing  but  good.  It 
is  drill  the  orchestra  needs,  though  of  course  musi<  ians 
of  luch  skill  and  with  such  artisti<  ambitions  ran  drill 
themselves  better  than  <  an  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Holbrooke's  "  Raven  "  and  Mf.  York  Bow  en'  , 
father  glib  new  symphony  must  wait  until  a  future 
article,  and  Mr.  Dolmetsch  also  must  be  patient.  But 
with  regard  to  him  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  welcome 
on  his  reappearance  on  these  shores.  Since  he  went 
to  America  some  years  ago  I  have  sorely  missed  his 
concerts  of  musi<  of  the  old  world.  We  are  getting 
so  frightfully  up-to-date  nowadays  that  music  of  an 
earlier  date  than  Beethoven  hardly  gets  a  hearing  :  e\en 
Haydn  and  Mo/art  are  reckoned  old-fashioned  and 
Bach's  Brandenburg  concertos  are  treated  aa  piquant 

curiosities.  It  is  eminently  right  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  should  be  given  to  the  younge  r  men  ;  but  it  is 
right  also  that  we  should  occasionally  refresh  our  cars 


with  the  music  of  a  calmer,  more  leisurely  age.  No 
one  in  his  senses  would  wish  to  burn  all  literature  prior 
to  Shakespeare  :  after  all,  Dante,  Vergil,  Homer  and 
the  Greek  dramatists  are  worth  a  moment  of  attention 
once  in  a  while;  but  in  music  we  scorn  the  poor 
benighted  polyphonic  composers  and  the  writers  for  the 
lute,  harpsichord  and  clavichord.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  now 
resumes  the  concerts  which  were  a  source  of  pure 
delight,  and  I  hope  there  are  sufficient  lovers  of  some 
of  the  loveliest  music  in  the  world  to  make  them  profit- 
able. 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  doings  again  demand  a  little 
attention.  He  reduced  his  prices  by  one-half  and  imme- 
diately began  to  reap  a  reward.  But  he  seems  unable 
to  remain  in  the  same  mind  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
and1  while  the  daily  Press  were  telling  us  of  his  crowded 
houses  he  has  thrown  a  bomb  amongst  the  printing- 
machines  of  Fleet  Street  in  the  shape  of  an  announce- 
ment that  to-night  he  will  close  his  doors.  True, 
Mr.  Herbert  Grover  says  this  is  necessary  in  order  to> 
make  preparations  for  a  brilliant  summer  season.  I 
am  not  sceptical  about  the  season  coming  off  ;  but  as 
for  the  brilliancy  I  can  only  smile.  The  prices  are  to 
return  to  the  original  scale  ;  and  no  one  in  his  senses 
and  with  any  knowledge  of  musical  life  in  London  can 
believe  that  what  was  avowedly  an  utter  failure  in 
the  winter  will  prove  a  success  in  the  summer  when 
Covent  Garden  must  be  competed  with.  Surely  Mr. 
Hammerstein  does  not  still  cherish  the  wild  delusion 
that  Covent  Garden's  supporters  will  desert  Covent 
Garden  for  the  sake  of  his  beautiful  eyes.  The}'  will 
not ;  and  there  are  not  enough  of  the  newly  arrived  to 
keep  two  opera-houses  going.  Artistically,  and  in 
many  other  aspects,  the  Covent  Garden  audience  is  the 
vulgarest  in  the  whole  world ;  nine-tenths  of  it  are 
people  who  hope  to  get  into  society  or  who  want  the 
world  to  think  they  are  in  society — people  who  force 
up  rents  in  Park  Lane  because  they  will  pay  anything 
to  live  next  door  to  a  lord,  people  who  keep  Covent 
Garden  going  because  they  will  pay  any  price  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  next  box  to  some  leader  of 
fashion.  These  arc  the  only  people  who  will  pay 
Covent  Garden  prices,  and  to  tempt  them  Mr. 
Hammerstein  must  first  secure  the  leaders  of  fashion — 
who,  it  may  be  noted,  largely  form  the  Covent  Garden 
syndicate.  Mr.  Hammerstein's  one  chance  is  to  give 
good  opera  at  low  prices  and  thus  gain  the  support  of 
the  wist  class  of  the  middling  well-to-do.  Any  other 
plan  will  spell  utter  ruin,  and  we  shall  see  the  London 
Opera  House  turned  into  a  picture-palace.  Before 
opera-giving  and  concert-giving  become  serious  artistic 
businesses  in  London,  prices  all  round  must  come  down. 
A  guinea  is  far  loo  much  for  an  evening  at 
the  opera  and  half-a-guinea  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  orchestral  music.  Kvcn  with  the  most  popular  con- 
ductors the  stalls  at  Queen's  Hall  are  rarely  fully  occu- 
pied; and  as  for  the  London  Opera  House  the  stalls 
seemed  never  more  than  half-full.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  insisted  thai  paterfamilias  is  scared  to  death  when 
h  •  has  before  him  the  prospect  of  paying  out  three  or 
four  sovereigns  lor  an  entertainment  which  in  the 
maioritv  of  cases  is,  I  say  w  ith  regret,  not  at  all  enter- 
taining. How  many  stalls  are  actually  sold  at  the 
theatres  is  a  matter  of  which  I  have  no  authentic 
information  ;  but  I  have  long  had  my  suspi.  ions.  With 
regard  to  concerts  and  opera,  however,  my  information 

can  be  trusted;  and  I  declare  that  a  house  where 

one-third  ol  the  dearer  seats  arc  sold  for  <  ash  is  a 
very  rare  thing.  As  I  pointed  out  whin  Mr.  I.andon 
Ronald  reduced  his  charges,  we    must   have  a  large 

musuai  public  created  and  «w  »hall  on!)  gel  11  when 
the  Pe.  uniarv  tax  is  lightened.    Far  mote  imnortanl  for 

the  moment  than  the  pr©du<  ti<"»  of  new  British  1  omposi- 

tions  is  the  creation  of  thai  public,  a  public  which  win 

listen,  andean  afford  to  listen  often,  to  the  new  works. 

Mr.  Henry  Daviea  said  yean  ago  that  it  did  no  sort 

of  good  to  a  young  composer  to  have  an  overture  or 
lymphon?  placed  On  the  programme  o  I  a  Crystal  Palace 
concert,  for  after  that  it  was  heard  no  more.  It  was 
not  even  an  advertisement  for  the  composer  as  a 
teacher.    Thing*  are  no  better  to-day.    If  Mr.  Newman 
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wiD  lower  the  prices  of  the  Queen's  Hall  concerts  and 
give  one  every  week,  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  will 
score  immensely,  and  it  might  set  our  young  musicians 
scoring  immensely  too.  If  the  Symphony  orchestra  will 
follow  this  example,  and  the  London  Choral  Society  as 
well,  we  shall  see  a  genuine  musical  movement  which 
no  amount  of  artistic  striving  in  the  abstract  can  bring 
about. 


M.   BERNSTEIN'S  NEW  PLAY. 
(From  a  French  Correspondent.) 

\7ERY  little  has  been  said  here  recently  about  the 
"  French  Stage,  because  in  fact  there  was  very 
little  to  say.  Not  that  there  were  no  successful  or 
interesting  plays.  "  Primerose  ",  by  MM.  de  biers 
and  Caillavet,  was  and  still  continues  to  be  a  highly 
>ucccsslul  il  somewhat  artificial  drama.  "  I'n  Bon 
Petit  Diable  ",  by  Madame  Rostand  and  her  alarmingh 
promising  son  Maurice,  is  undoubtedly  interesting. 
There  were  even  two  really  good  plays  :  "  Un  Beau 
Manage  ".  by  that  cleverest  of  young  fellows,  M.  Sacha 
Guitry,  and  the  delightful  "  Pet'it  Cate  ",  by  M.  Tristan 
Bernard.  But  "Primerose"  is  too  evidently  a  con- 
scious effort  of  its  authors  to  rise  above  their  frothy, 
chatty  manner,  and  "  I'n  Bon  Petit  Diable  " — sparkling 
as  it  is — owes  more,  I  am  afraid,  to  Madame  de  Segur 
and  to  our  childish  recollections  than  to  its  intrinsic 
merits.  As  to  "  Un  Beau  Mariage  "  and  "  Le  Petit 
Cafe  ",  I  felt  disinclined  to  write  about  them,  because 
they  are  the  kind  of  works  towards  which  your  only 
duty  is  to  tell  people  that  they  must  not  miss  seeing 
them,  and  which  you  know  you  can  only  weaken  by 
analysis  and  inadequate  quotations.  "  Le  Petit  Cafe  " 
especially  is  full  of  good— really  good,  not  clever 
things — and  of  quiet  but  deep  touches  which  selection 
would  inevitably  ruin.  With  "  L'Assaut  ",  which  M. 
Bernstein  is  just  now  having  performed  at  the  Gymnase, 
it  is  another  matter.  You  can  always  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  a  play  by  M.  Bernstein.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
suggesting  the  atmosphere  in  which  "  La  Rafale  "  or 
"  Samson  "or  "  Le  Voleur  "  is  developed,  and  telling 
the  anecdote  on  which  it  is  based.  The  dramatist 
almost  invariably  chooses  a  theme  in  which  money 
difficulties  and  sentimental  complications  promptly 
bring  the  characters  to  a  paroxysm,  and  then  he  gives 
the  reins  to  their  egoism — whether  avarice  or  passion  or 
both — and  lets  it  vent  itself  in  furious  language.  These 
plays  do  not  lack  characterisation,  but  you  hardly  notice 
the  more  delicate  notations  in  them,  so  violent  are 
their  action  and  dialogue.  You  never  come  across  any- 
thing in  real  life  that  recalls  the  little  masterpieces 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  but  you  hardly  ever  open  a  news- 
paper without  meeting  a  subject' which  immediafelv 
suggests  Bernstein  and  his  loud  verity. 

This  is  not  all.  M.  Bernstein  has  the  good  or  the 
bad  luck  to  be  interesting  in  himself.  He  was  so  from 
the  very  first.  It  is  not  every  dav  that  the  scion  of  a 
professional  moneymaking  Hebrew  family  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  join  his  poorer  countrvmen  under  the 
porticos  not  of  the  Bourse,  but  of  a  theatre,  makes  his 
mark  before  being  twenty-four,  pretends  not  to  care  and 
to  be  the  mere  man  of  the  world  ;  in  short,  acts  the 
Byron  lords  it  over  everybody,  and  swaggers  through 
everything  without  raising  more  outcrv  than  is  inevit- 
able when  a  man  is  too  resolutely  successful  in  literature. 

then  comes  the  unpleasantness  which  I  related  six 
or  seven  months  ago.  M.  Bernstein  does  not  seem  to 
be  an  exceptionally  inexplicable  person,  vet  he  as 
everybody  else,  has  his  contrasts,  and  th'ev  are'  the 
violent  contrasts  which  belong  to  his  race.  He  can  be 
haughty  and  humble,  scornful  and  pleading,  insolent 
and  penitent.  The  attitude  he  has  adopted  does  not 
prevent  him  from  revealing  occasionally  an  almost 
boyish  spontaneiety  which  appears  so  unexpected  in 
him  as  to  seem  artificial,  yet  is  not  so.  Nobodv  has 
ever  been  able  to  say  that  he  was  cowardlv— for' he  is 
brave— yet  he  has  done  a  thing  which  is'  universal^ 
regarded  as  unmanly. 

The  reader  undoubtedly  remembers  the  incidents  I  am 
alluding  to.      Last  summer  M.  Bernstein,  who  had 


always  been  considered  too  romantic  a  dramatist  to  have 
his  plays  acted  elsewhere  than  at  the  Gymnase  or  the 
Renaissance,  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  on  the 
Comcdic-Francaise.  The  literary  interest  of  the  event 
soon  vanished  before  another  interest  of  a  quite  different 
order.  It  appeared  on  the  very  first  night  that  M. 
Bernstein  had  enemies  who  were  resolved  to  place  in 
his  way  more  dangerous  stumbling-blocks  than  those 
of  criticism.  Night  after  night  the  performance  was 
changed  into  a  scandalous  row.  The  explanation  soon 
came.  M.  Bernstein,  in  the  not  very  remote  period  when 
anti-militarism  was  the  fashion  and  patriotism  seemed 
pretty  well  out  of  it,  had  left  the  regiment  in  which  he 
was  serving  his  year  and  had  sought  freedom  in 
Brussels.  To  speak  plainly  he  had  been  a  deserter,  and 
his  enemies  clamoured  that  the  national  theatre  par 
excellence  was  no  place  for  such  a  one.  Vainly  did 
he  explain  that  his  desertion  had  been  a  mere  freak, 
the  error  of  a  madcap  youth,  and  that  he  had  tried  to 
make  it  good  by  joining  his  regiment  again  ;  vainly  did 
he  maintain — with  evident  sincerity,  but  with  a  shade 
too  much  insistence — that  he  was  as  loyal  a  Frenchman 
as  any  ;  he  had  to  withdraw  his  play  from  the  Theatre- 
Francais,  and  to  fight  three  or  four  duels  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  in  which  ex-Lieutenant  Hotchkiss,  in 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Getting  Married",  fought  duels 
because  he  had  declined  to  fight  the  Boers.  The 
impression  left  on  dispassionate  lookers-on  by  these 
inc  idents  was  that  M.  Bernstein  was  more  to  pity  than 
to  blame,  and  that  his  adopted  mask  of  frigid  conven- 
tionality concealed  less  self-possession  than  high-strung 
m nsitiveness.  Everybody  felt  that  this  so-called  or  even 
would-be  cynic  was  no  cynic  at  all. 

The  moment  M.  Bernstein  had  fought  his  last  duel, 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  had  overpowered  that  of 
his  opponents,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  feverishly 
writing  another  play  which  was  to  be  called 
"  L'Assaut  ".  This  title  was  plain.  Evidently  M. 
Bernstein  was  thinking  of  a  dramatic  "  apologia  pro 
vita  sua  ",  and  the  curiosity  with  which  it  was  awaited 
had  more  human  than  artistic  elements  in  it.  Would 
the  impassioned  writer  give  his  play  the  character  of 
a  revenge  and  a  furious  satire,  or  would  he  be  suffi- 
cicntlv  self-controlled  to  draw  on  the  vein  in  which  he 
had  recently  written  to  the  newspapers? 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  "  L'Assaut  ".  Alexandre 
Merital  is  a  remarkable  politician,  the  chief  of  the 
"  social  "  party  in  the  Chamber.    He  is  past  middle  age 
and  has  three  children — one  daughter  and  two  sons,  one 
of  whom,  named  Daniel,  is  already  a  deputy  himself. 
One  of  the  daughter's  friends,  Renee  de  Rould,  is 
visiting  at  the  Mentals'  villa  at  Dinard.    Merital  has 
a  fatherly  tenderness  for  her  and  thinks  he  cannot  do 
better  than  arrange  a  marriage  between  her  and  Daniel. 
The  girl  refuses  and  simply  tells  Merital  that  it  is  his 
wife  and  not  Daniel's  she  wishes  to  be.    All  this  M. 
Bernstein  makes  perfectly  probable.      Just  as  Merital 
discovers  that  he  has  long  been  in  love  with  Renee,  and 
thinks  himself  in  heaven,  the  catastrophe  with  which 
M.  Bernstein's  plays  invariably  begin  occurs  brutally. 
A  political  friend  of  Merital  called  Frepeau — a  false 
friend  of  course — brings  him  a  clipping  from  a  rag,  in 
which  a  certain  Lebel  accuses  Merital  of  having  stolen 
four  thousand  francs,  years  ago,  from  a  Grenoble  solici- 
tor.   Merital  is  used  to  accusations  of  all  kinds  and 
never  winces.  But  Frepeau  tells  him  that  he  has  already 
answered  Lebel  in  the  paper  "  Le  Defenseur  "  which  he 
owns,  and  Merital,  who  knows  him  well,  has  no  doubt 
that  he  has  only  been  thus  officious  to  give  wider  circula- 
tion to  the  thing  by  making  a  legal  action  necessary. 
Four  months  later  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  judgment 
and  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.    Merital,  w  ho  knows  the 
past  of  Frepeau.  and  possesses  the  proofs  of  his  cor- 
ruption, has  compelled  him  to  negotiate  with  Lebel, 
and  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  has  brought  the  latter  to 
a  recantation.    Yet  there  is  no  joy  in  Mental's  house. 
Too  much  has  been  said  which  nothing  will  quite  clear; 
his  friends  drop  off  one  by  one  and  his  children  are 
anxious.      Alone  of  all,  Renee,  the  fiancee,  has  no 
doubts  :  she  never  had  any,  and  Merital  is  moved  by 
her  simple  confidence.    Suddenly  it  occurs  to  him  that 
there  is  only  one  way  of  requiting  it,  which  is  to  tell 
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her  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  he  has  actually 
been  a  thief.  He  makes  the  terrible  confession  before 
going  to  the  Court  where  he  has  to  defend  his  whole 
life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  act  he  returns  home  in 
triumph.  His  accuser  has  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, everybody  is  coming  round  to  him,  his  future 
appears  more  brilliant  than  ever.  Yet  he  is  depressed. 
He  has  to  face  once  more  the  formidable  tribunal  of 
Renee.  But  here,  too,  he  carries  the  day  by  a  plain 
but  deeply  pathetic  narrative  of  his  whole  existence 
which  makes  the  young  woman  more  fondly  attached 
to  him  than  ever.  She  will  never  despise  him  for  the 
error  of  a  moment  redeemed  by  years  of  integrity. 

This  fable  is  perspicuous.  It  is  the  triumph  of  sin- 
cerity and  repentance,  and  it  is  evident  that  M.  Bernstein 
has  not  written  a  play  but  brought  his  own  case 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  public.  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  step.  It  appears  once  more  that 
the  young  dramatist  is  by  no  means  the  adamantine 
hero  he  once  tried  to  seem,  but  is  on  the  contrary  suffi- 
ciently human  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  said  to  appeal. 
We  like  him  better  like  that,  and  even  his  tormentors 
of  last  summer  have  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  him 
alone.  As  a  playwright  he  has  gained  also  by  becoming 
mellow.  We  had  never  known  him  in  the  vein  in  which 
he  has  created  Merital,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  more 
pleasant  to  see  his  characters  melt  than  to  hear  them 
break  out  into  furious  abuse.  A  Bernstein  capable  of 
moving  instead  of  simply  shaking  us  to  pieces  may 
become  a  really  great  dramatist  after  all,  and  as  he 
thinks  nothing  of  planning,  writing,  and  getting  up  a 
play  in  five  or  six  months'  time,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  he  will  not  be  one  before  very  long. 


LAST  TUESDAY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

PERHAPS  you  have  forgotten  it  already,  that  sudden 
breath  of  the  warm  south-west  that  came  and 
told  us  that  Winter  was  over.     For  all  of  us  there  is  a 
moment  in  every  year  when  we  receive  this  first  message 
of  the  returning  Spring;  somewhere  it  comes  and  finds 
us,  and  takes  us  by  surprise.    To  one  it  will  come  in 
the  form  of  a  sunbeam  that  strikes  at  a  new  angle  into 
a  dusky  room  ;  to  another  it  will  appear  in  the  colour 
of  a  strip  of  sky  seen  between  crowded  roofs  ;  to 
another  in  the  reflection  of  light  from  a  puddle  on  the 
ground.    But  everything  living  feels  it  and  knows  it — 
the  prisoner  in  the  prison,  the  seaman  on  the  ship,  the 
engine-driver  suddenly  rounding  a  curve   and  feeling 
amid  the  steam  and  dust  and  clatter  that  he  has  entered 
a  sweeter  world — creeping  things  and  flying  things, 
and  perhaps  even  the  fishes  in  the  sea.    The  day  on 
which  this  message  comes  to  us  is  one  of  the  great  days 
of  the  year,  greater  even  than  that  day  in  January  when 
we  first  realise  that  the  afternoons  are  lengthening  and 
that  the  sun  is  coming  back  to  us  again.     And  as  when 
a  friend  re  turns  to  his  kindred  after  a  long  absence,  or 
a  monarch  to  his  <  ountry,  we  make  it  a  day  of  festival, 
should  we  not  make  a  little  celebration,  even  if  it  be 
only  in  words,  of  the  return  of  Spring?    Believe  me, 
it  requires  a  little-  courage  to  write  a  Unit  Spring,  or 
about  any  of  the  familiar  miracles  that  are  common- 
places with  us;  there  is  nothing  new  to  say  about  them. 
But  when  we  perform  a  ceremony  we  do  not  invent 
new  things  to  say;  we  repeat  old  forms  of  words  that 
are  hallowed  by  association  with  the    occasion  cele- 
brated.      Hence  the  outcrop  of  verses  in    the  |>oets' 
corners  of  the  newspapers    an  annual  ceremony  lik< 
the  breaking  of  the  lilac  buds  and  unfolding  of  the 
almond  blossom  ;  and  hence,  this  tribute  to  the-  brceSC  Ol 
last  Tuesday 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  (ie-e>rge  Moore  who  saiel  that  the- 
constant  temptation  <>\  the  writer  was  to  ge>  and  see 
someone — to  lo«>k  fe>r  an  e  xternal  stimulus  instead  of 
the  one-  within  his  own  breast.  But  there  is  another 
temptatiejn  for  anyone  wlmse-  vveirk  is  done-  indoors,  and 
that  is  simply  to  go  out,  not  in  search  of  a  stimulus, 
but  for  the  sheer  pleasure  e>f  being  out-of-doors.  To 


this  temptation  I  succumbed  last  Tuesday  morning.  At 
a  time  when  I  should  have  been  busy  working  I  shame- 
lessly gave  up  and,  answering  the  pleading  of  two  small 
very  bright  brown  eyes,  went  for  a  walk  in  the  Park 
accompanied  by  about  fifteen  inches  of  leaping,  barking- 
insanity.      And  it  was  there  in  the  broad  undulating 
fields  sacred  to  babies  and  dogs  that  I  met  the  breath 
from  the  south-west  which  told  me  that  Winter  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.    It  was  a  promise  ;  rough  weather 
would  still  come  ;  March  would  bring  its  gales  and  April 
its  cold  rains  and  biting  winds,  but  the  main  forces 
of  Winter  were  broken  up  and  scattered,   and  the 
armies  of  the  Spring  and  the  Summer  were  already  on 
the  march.    There  was  the  advance  guard,  the  crocuses 
in  battalions  of  gold  and  purple  and   white  already 
occupying  the  grass  which  a  little  while  ago  was  deep 
with  snow.      And  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  feel  the 
promise.    The  dogs  barked  and  raced ;  great  ripples 
spread  and  fled  over  the  grass  before  the  breath  of  the 
warm  wind  ;  even  the  babies  in  their  carriages  lolled 
and  slumbered  with  blander  stupefaction  than  usual ; 
and  down  by  the  Serpentine,  which  a  fortnight  ago  was 
a  sheet  of  ice  and  iron,  little  warm  wavelets  lappedi 
and  laughed  against  the  shore,  and  the  water-fowl  in 
their  island  home  screamed  and  gobbled  and  splashed 
as  though  the  business  of  the  year  had  begun  in  earnest. 
Over  in  Whitehall  Ministers  and  miners  were  discuss- 
ing the  tremendous  and  fateful  issue  of  the  day  ;  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  they  could  all  have  come  out 
and  sat  in  the  sun  in  the  Park  and  talked  it  over  there, 
the  idea  of  a  coal  strike  would  have  struck  them  all  as 
an  absurdity. 

Insanity  demanding  that  I  should  throw  sticks  for  it  to 
a  great  distance  in  order  that  they  should  be  rapidly 
retrieved,  I  for  some  time  devoted  myself  to  that  busi- 
ness. Then  I  became  involved  in  a  canine  dispute  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  treasure  trove  in  a  partially  eaten 
indiarubber  ball.  The  settlement  of  this  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned  took  some  time,  and  when  I 
turned  to  go  the  morning  had  clouded  over,  as  our 
London  mornings  will,  and  the  mysterious  whisper  of 
promise  was  no  longer  in  the  wind.  But  the  promise 
had  been  given  ;  in  earnest  of  it  the  crocuses  lay  there 
still,  a  golden  payment  on  account  of  riches  to  come  ; 
and  I  returned  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  that 
nothing  had  happened  to  the  miraculous  machinery,  and 
that  all  the  lovely  and  inevitable  wonders  of  the  year 
(vould  really  come  again. 


TWIN'S. 
By  ( iEORGli  A.  B.  DEWAR. 
bmthcrs 


THERE  were  twin  brothers  once,  twins  through 
Adam,  who  both  suffered  grievously  from  ann<> 
domini.  One  of  them  suffered  from  age,  the  other  from 
ve>uth.  He  who  suffered  from  age  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing older  and  older  with  frightful  speed.  He  had  a 
vast  number  of  things  to  do  before  he  died,  but  at  the 
rate  time  was  going  and  at  the  age  he  was  reaching 
it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  time 
to  do  them.  As  for  his  youth,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
in  it,  for  it  was  such  a  long  time  ago.  He  had  teallv 
been  young  once,  and  had  enjened  immensely  no  doubt 
having  few  things  to  do  and  not  feeling  in  the  least 
pn-sscil  lor  time  to  do  them.  But  it  all  see-med  to  him. 
later,  a  myth,  it  was  so  infinitely  back  in  the  past.  Just 
have-  felt  voting  again  tor  a  little-  while,  just  to  have 
be-e-n  left  at  pea<  <•  bv  the  L;oe|s,  what  would  he  not  have 

given?  -  ., 

uffe-reel    aMitelv    l".m    youth.  It 
,|,|       lie   le-lt    that  it 


youth  almost  <  hilel- 
him  back,  he  would 


I  he  Other  man 
see  med  as   it   he-   newer  .  otlM 

„niv  be  cooM  pile  on  more  sears,  r  • 

himself  further  anel  further  from 
hood  that  perpetll.dlv  dragged 
be  able  to  do  some  ol  .l.ce.re,t  thing.*    ■  e,,  m  d  L.  do. 

I,  was  eurious  that  these  turns  who  sutlrrrel  uttrrlv 
differcnl  torments  from  ex.-  th  the  same  disease,  the 
disease  of  tmw,  wen  .  to  look  at,  made  in  much  the 
same  mould.     I  -  ,„.,sses  of  people  indeed  ' 
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were  as  like  as  two  peas.  It  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  twins  like  these. 

One  day  in  a  second-hand  book-shop,  on  a  dimly-lit 
Shelf,  a  book  lover  saw  a  beautifully  clean  and  unsoiled 
copy  of  Keate's  Poems,  and  opening  it  found  on  the  title 
page  "  Second  Edition  ".  It  was  marked  sixpence,  and 
he  was  just  going  to  fling  down  the  coin  and  hasten 
away  with  the  treasure,  when  he  noticed  that  Kcalcs 
had  an  e  too  many.  To  many  eyes  there  would 
June  been  no  more  than  tin's  matter  of  a  trumpery  e 
or  so  between  the  twins  who  were  fellow  sufferers  from 
time. 

A  difference  between  Keate's  Poems  and  Keats' 
Poems  ! 

The  name  of  the  twin  who  was  troubled  by  the  speed 
of  time  was  Genius,  and  the  name  of  the  twin  troubled 
by  the  slowness  of  it  was  Mediocrity. 


BIRDS  IX  LONDON. 

(Concluding  article.) 

T  T  is  not  often  that  so  distinguished  a  stranger  as  a 
-»-  hawk  is  seen  in  London,  yet,  no  later  than  last 
November,  a  kestrel  hovered  one  evening  over  S.  James' 
Park  ;  and  in  1906  a  sparrow-haw  k  made  its  home  in 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  for  several 
weeks  at  least.  It  was  seen,  as  late  as  the 
October  of  that  year,  to  fly  boldly  across  the  Serpentine 
towards  the  trees  on  the  south  side.  The  departure, 
whenever  it  took  place,  of  such  a  dangerous  neighbour 
might  well,  it  may  be  imagined,  have  been  hailed  with 
relief  by  the  sparrows,  its  unwilling  companions. 
Although  the  London  sparrows,  happier  than  their 
country  cousins,  have  few  foes  to  fear,  one  wonders 
whether  their  occasional  choice  of  what  seem  at  first 
sight  oddly  inappropriate  roosting-places  may  not  be 
attributed  to  the  working  of  hereditary  instinct  which 
tells  them  that  in  an  exposed  position,  close  to  noisv 
traffic,  they  are  safe  from  the  possible  attacks  of 
predatory  bird  or  beast;  an  instinct  akin,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  rooks,  who,  as  some  think,  build  their  nests 
near  human  dwellings  because  man  is  less  to  be  feared 
than  their  arch-enemy  the  carrion-crow.  In  an 
enclosure  in  the  Brompton  Road,  opposite  Tattersall's, 
are  three  plane-trees  where  many  sparrows  roost  every 
winter  evening,  quite  undisturbed,  apparently,  by  the 
rays  of  a  powerful  street-lamp  a  few  feet  away  on  the 
pavement.  When  the  trees  are  bare  the  passenger  on 
the  roof  of  a  passing  motor  omnibus  who  peers  into  the 
branches  may  see,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  the  sleeping 
birds  huddled  together  just  above  his  head. 

In  spring  and  autumn  swallows  and  martins,  on  their 
way  north  or  south,  frequently  break  their  journev 
here.  Last  autumn  both  species  appeared  in  London 
in  unusually  large  numbers.  One  September  evening 
many  martins  were  to  be  seen  high  above  the  trees 
in  Hyde  Park,  quartering  the  air  for  insects  in 
company  with  five  large  noctule  bats.  Had  it  been 
a  flying  contest  between  bats  and  birds  the  bats 
would  have  carried  off  the  bays.  On  strong  wings, 
superior  to  those  of  the  martins  alike  in  size  and  power, 
they  darted  from  side  to  side  in  chase  of  their  prey, 
cutting  the  air  at  such  sudden  amazing  tangents  as  to 
make  the  martins'  flight  seem  feeble,  and  the  birds  them- 
selves mere  puny  tiros.  In  S.  James'  Park  as  well  as 
in  Hyde  Park  noctule  bats  are  often  to  be  seen  on 
autumn  evenings.  The  smaller  pipistrelle  is  even  more 
common.  Sometimes  in  mild  November  weather  one  of 
these  little  bats  will  come  out  in  broad  daylight,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  sparrow  s,  who  promptlv  give 
vigorous  chase,  more,  it  seems,  in  a  spirit  of  rowdy  fun 
than  in  earnest. 

Titmice  of  at  least  three  species — the  great  tit,  cole 
and  blue  tits — are  to  be  found  in  the  central  parks  all 
the  year  round.  One  of  the  prettiest  woodland  sights 
in  autumn  and  winter  is  a  flock  of  titmice  of  many 
kinds,  often  joined  by  a  chaffinch  or  two,  or  by 
tree-creepers  and  golden-crested  wrens,  travelling 
through  the  branches  in  search  of  food  and  keeping  up, 
the  whdc,  a  continual  chorus  of  sharp  and  querulous 


cries.  This  habit  on  a  small  scale  may  be  observed  in 
London  also.  As  one  walks  through  our  well-wooded 
squares  or  past  the  old  gardens  of  Chelsea  or  elsewhere 
tin-  calls  of  wandering  blue  or  cole  tits  will  often  sound 
from  trees  which  know  them  not  in  summer.  In  many 
country  gardens  titmice  arc  catered  for  by  kindly  bird- 
lovers,  w  ho  hang  up  coconuts  or  other  dainties  for  these 
little  leathered  acrobats,  as  they  have  been  well  called. 
A  letter  in  "  Country  Life  "  a  few  years  ago  from  a  lady 
in  Cadogan  Square  showed  that  London  tits  can  be  as 
h  iendly  as  any  others.  The  letter  stated  that  great  tits, 
blue  and  cole  tits  all  came,  throughout  the  winter,  to 
feed  from  a  lump  of  suet  hung  outside  a  window.  Oddly 
enough,  the  writer  added,  a  coconut,  usually  so 
popular,  was  avoided  by  them. 

The  carrion-crow,  the  best-hated  of  all  birds  where 
game  is  preserved,  and  the  magpie,  another  outlaw 
pitilessly  proscribed  by  every  gamekeeper  (not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  without  reason),  arc  both  permanent  residents 
in  some  of  the  parks.  Crows  nest,  among  other  places, 
in  Battersea  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  but 
whether  they  are  ever  allowed  to  rear  their  young  is 
another  matter.  If  the  park-keepers  take  steps  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  these  rascally  thieves,  there  is 
excuse.  A  marauder  who  will  on  occasion  boldly 
help  itself,  on  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine,  to  a  young 
wild-duck  from  its  mother's  very  side  would  play  havoc 
among  all  the  small  birds  of  the  parks  unless  kept 
severely  in  check.  The  carrion-crow,  as  his  name 
implies,  has  catholic  tastes  in  the  matter  of  food.  The 
river  as  well  as  the  land  supplies  his  needs.  We  have 
seen  a  crow,  winging  its  way  over  the  Thames  back  to 
Battersea  Park,  sight  a  dainty  morsel  on  the  stream  and 
drop  to  the  surface  to  take  it.  Crows,  flying  to  and  fro 
between  Battersea  and  Hyde  Parks,  sometimes  halt  on 
Chelsea  roofs.  It  is  positively  startling,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, suddenly  to  be  awakened  by  the  dismal  voice  of  a 
crow  perched  just  outside  one's  window.  A  pair  of  crows 
which  once  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Worcester- 
shire country-house  were  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  one's 
rest  in  a  still  more  emphatic  manner.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing, at  about  three  o'clock,  they  would  sit  outside  the 
bedroom  window  and  tap  so  vigorously  and  incessantly 
on  the  glass  that  sleep  became  impossible.  What  was 
the  reason  for  this  strange  behaviour  we  never  found 
out.  One  possible  solution  was  that  they  came  to  rob 
the  sparrows'  nests  in  the  ivy  and  w  ere  attracted  by  their 
own  reflections  in  the  glass. 

The  magpie  population  of  central  London,  which  has 
not  varied  for  years,  can  be  told  off  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  To  be  precise,  it  numbers  five — no  more  and 
no  less.  Of  these  two  pairs  haunt  the  Green  Park  and 
S.  James'  Park — one  pair  to  each — and  the  fifth  is  a 
solitary  individual  to  be  found  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
This  last  is  probably  an  escaped  bird,  for  he  will 
fearlessly  explore  the  balconies  of  adjacent  houses 
on  the  look-out  for  food.  This  bachelor  magpie  must 
be  drawing  towards  a  venerable  age.  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  in  his  charming  book,  "  Bird  Life  and  Bird 
Lore  ",  alludes  to  him  as  having  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  describes  him  as  being  "  a  disreputable- 
looking  old  fellow  enough,  probably  owing  to  the 
London  smoke  ".  But  the  magpies  on  the  south  side 
of  Piccadilly  are  scarcely  less  dingy.  Various  reasons 
for  their  presence  have  been  given  from  time  to  time. 
That  magpies,  either  the  existing  pair  or  an  earlier 
couple,  have  lived  in  S.  James'  Park  for  many  years 
is  proved  by  a  report  in  the  "  Field  Club  "  of  1893, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  who  said  that  the 
birds  were  there  in  May  of  that  year.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Times  who  stated  some  time  ago  that  they  were 
given  by  Lord  Gladstone,  Viceroy  of  United  South 
Africa,  to  a  former  keeper  of  the  water-birds,  assured 
his  readers,  also,  that  both  of  the  birds  are  hens.  This 
explanation,  while  quite  adequately  accounting  for  the 
stationary  numbers  of  the  S.  James'  Park  magpies,  does 
not  make  clear  why  these  two  foolish  females  should, 
with  futile  industry,  build  afresh  each  spring  a  bulky 
nest  high  in  one  of  the  park  trees.  Nor  does  it  help 
us  to  understand  why,  if  the  birds  are  both  of  one  sex, 
they  should,  as  their  habit  is  at  nesting-time,  "  bill  " 
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and  caress  each  other  in  the  manner  of  a  mated  pair. 
Whatever  their  origin  or  sex,  they  have  thoroughly 
established  themselves,  and  most  engaging  creatures 
they  arc.  It  may  be  that  some  of  their  antics  on  bright 
wLnter  days  are  signs  of  a  budding  spirit  of  courtship. 
One  January  morning  they  seemed  to  indulge  in  an 
actual  game.  One  would  pick  up  a  dead  leaf  and, 
carrying  it  for  some  distance,  would  drop  it  and  look 
back  over  its  shoulder  at  the  other,  as  though  incit- 
ing it  to  follow.  If  this  trick  failed,  the  bird  would 
return  to  its  mate  and  both  would  fly  off  through  the 
trees,  chasing  each  other  coquettishly,  until  finally  one 
settled  on  a  trunk  and  sat  there,  with  head  thrown  back, 
like  a  woodpecker.  During  a  late  spell  of  frost  and 
snow  in  J 909  they  seemed  for  some  days  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  themselves,  playing  and  calling  to  each  other 
untiringly ;  but  the  heaviest  snowstorm  of  that  year, 
early  in  March,  effectually  damped  their  spirits,  and  they 
sat,  throughout  the  downfall,  disconsolate  side  by  side 
on  a  bare  bough.  It  cannot  be  that  the  wily  and  suspi- 
cious magpie  will  often  put  his  trust  in  man's  good 
intentions.  That  same  winter,  however,  in  Worcester- 
shire, the  first  to  venture  to  partake  of  the  meal  of 
soaked  bread  thrown  down  for  the  birds  on  the  snow- 
clad  grass  of  a  garden  were  two  fine  magpies.  Hardly 
is  the  old  year  dead  when  many  of  the  waterfowl  in  the 
parks,  forestalling  a  yet  distant  spring,  begin  to  seek 
their  mates.  Yet  though,  in  mild  seasons,  mallard  and 
wigeon  and  geese  may  be  already  pairing  when  January 
is  still  young  ;  though,  following  their  lead,  amorous 
ring-doves  soar  in  fine  love  flights,  and  in  deep  vibrating 
tones — a  legendary  counsel  to  some  hesitating  Taffy  to 
''take  two  cows" — plead  their  fervent  suits;  though 
the  demure  little  hedge-sparrow,  beginning  in  January 
to  bethink  him  of  a  mate,  may  join  his  modest  note  to 
the  chorus  which  song-thrush  and  redbreast  have  kept 
up  at  intervals  all  the  winter  through,  we  are  not 
deceived ;  spring  is  not  yet.  But  when  some  even- 
ing towards  the  middle  of  February  we  hear,  at  last,  the 
blackbird's  golden  flute,  breaking  a  silence  of  many 
months,  we  know  that  spring  is  on  the  way  and  that 
he,  the  prince  of  all  our  stay-at-home  songsters — too 
frugal  of  his  glorious  voice  to  waste  it  in  singing  out 
of  season — is  its  authentic  herald. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WOMEN'S  INTERESTS  AND  THE  INSURANCE 
ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.vu  kday  Review. 

219  Ashley  Gardens,  London  S.W. 

28  February  191 
Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Committee  to  further  Women's  Interests  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act  which  was  formed  on  tin- 
passing  of  that  Act,  has  already  collected  a  consider- 
able- amount  of  infonn.it  ion  with  regard  to  the  provision 
for  women  in  those  Friendly  S01  if  ties  and  Trade  Unions 
that  propose  to  become  "  approved  ".  Mm  h  of  this 
information  cannot  yet  be  put  into  shape,  as  the 
societies  have  not  made  their  final  arrangements,  but 
the  Committee  hop'-,  before  long  to  be  in  a  position  to 
publish  the  results  of  its  investigations.  There  is  a 
widespread  need  amongst  the  women  who  will  be  in- 
sured next  July,  for  information  and  advice  with  regard 

to  the  various  societies,  both  those  already  established 

— some  of  which  are  now  accepting  women  members 
for  the  first  time  and  those  in  process  of  formation, 
and  the  Committee  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply 

this  need. 

It  has  also  under  consideration  the  publication  of 

leaflets  and  pamphlets  explanatory  of  the  \<t,  uritt.n 
from  an  entirely  non-party  point  of  view.  Now  that 
the  Insurance  Mill  has  passed  into  law,  everybody  who 
cares  al>out  the  Interests  of  WKMneH  must  realise  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  \arious  <  hisses 
who  will  be  insured  shall  understand  at  least  the  chief 


provisions  of  the  Act  as  it  affects  them,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  entirely  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Post- 
office  scheme,  and  the  necessity  for  joining  a  good 
approved  society,  shall  be  brought  home  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  publication, 
money  is  required,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public 
to  help  by  contributing  to  the  fund  which  it  now  be- 
comes necessary  to  raise.  Contributions  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Miss  Agnes 
Garrett,  2  Gower  Street,  London  W.C.  We  make 
such  an  appeal  the  more  confidently  in  that  the  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  various 
women's  interests,  expert  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions,  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  all  parties,  is  entirely  non-party  and  non- 
political,  and  is  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  further 
the  interests  of  women  under  the  Insurance  Act. 
Yours,  etc., 

Coxstaxce  Smith,  Convener. 
D.  Shexa  Potter,  Hon.  Sec. 


UNIONISM    AND    "NO  POPERY". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mitchelstown  Rectory, 

February  14. 

Sir, — I  have  lived  all  my  long  life  in  Ireland — seven- 
teen years  in  Ulster,  eight  in  Leinster,  and  well  over 
forty  in  Munster  —  not  a  bad  record  for  gaining 
experience.  As  a  clergyman  I  have  gone  through  all 
these  experiences,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  and  have  never  been  in  the  smallest  degree 
injured,  insulted  or  molested.  Ireland  is  a  far  happier 
and  kindlier  country  than  many  people  suppose  or 
imagine.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  any  desire  to  persecute  Protestants  as 
such.  It  would  be  quite  contrary  to  my  life-long  ex- 
perience of  them  to  say  so,  and  I  think  that  such  a  war- 
cry  should  not  be  raised.  There  is  a  sense,  a  very  real 
sense,  in  which  Ireland  has  learned  to  say 

"  Haud  ignara  mail,  miseris  succurrere  disco". 

Let  the  question  be  argued  out  on  other  lines — financial, 
political,  etc.,  but  not  theological. 

Yours  etc., 

CoURTENAV  Moore. 


BRITAIN  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Randolph  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
19  February  1912. 
Sir,  —  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  sees  as  many  pre- 
posterous suggestions  and  wild  assumptions  gathered 
together  in  a  half-column  of  print  as  are  contained  in 
Mr.  Imnm  S.  Allen's  letter  in  your  issue  of  10  February. 
I  pass  over  his  slur  on  Canadian  loyalty  ;  I  pass  over 
his  assumption  that  the  feeblest  South  Amerii  an  republic 
would  submit  tamely  to  German  colonisation,  even  if 
deprived  of  the  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Hut 
why  should  the  United  States  put  pressure  upon  Canada 
"  in  order  to  induce  her  to  join  the  happy  family  of 
Republics"?  What  advantage  would  the  United 
States  gain  from  a  change  of  sovereignty  in  Canada? 
And  how  would  the  Panama  (  anal  in-  reaSfl  the  oppor- 
tunity for  American  pressure  on  Canada?  Docs  Mr. 
Allen  think  that  the  Amerii  an  \av  \  <  an  1  apturc  <  .m.ida, 
or  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  'shorten  the  distance 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States?  In  the  opinion 
of  naval  e\perts,  the  Canal  will  increase  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  Stales  and  will  lequiir  an  in-  lease 
in  our  naval  force  .  and  .1  coin  nitration  of  strength  in 
Southern  waters;  if  we  are  to  atta<  k  Canada  by  s.  ., 

an  extraordinary  strategii  move  in  any  case— we  arc 

better  prepared  to  do  it  now  than  we  shall  be  after  the 
(  anal  is  open  Hut  why  should  we  attai  l<  Canada,  by 
sen  or  land,  or  "  bring  pressure  "  of  any  kind? 
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"  There  need  be  no  war",  Mr.  Allen  concludes.  II 
Mr.  Allen's  surest  ions  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
at  least  two  very  large  wars.  In  the  first  place,  all 
South  America  would  resist  German  colonisation,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  United  States  would  fighl  any 
combination  of  Powers,  however  overwhelming,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  Schenck, 

[It  is  easy,  and  not  polite,  to  describe  arguments 
you  do  not  agree  wit li  as  "  preposterous  suggestions  " 
and  "  wild  assumptions  ".  Hut  it  argues  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  argument  in  him  who  so  expresses  himself. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 

HONOUR    SHOULD    BEGIN    AT  HOME, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  February  191 2. 

Sir, — In  your  article  this  week  "  At  Last  the  Truth 
About  South  Africa  "  you  show  how  the  Botha  Govern- 
ment have  violated  the  Act  of  Union  pledge  that  the 
Civil  Service  should  be  reorganised,  and  suggest  that 
we  have  here  a  case  illustrating  the  value  of  paper 
safeguards  as  to  Lister.  You  might  have  gone  further. 
What  of  the  pledges  given  at  Westminster  when  the 
Parliament  Bill  was  under  discussion?  The  idea  that 
the  Asquith  Government  will  do  anything  to  compel 
Mr.  Botha  and  his  colleagues  to  observe  their  obliga- 
tions is  far-fetched.  Mr.  Botha  might  well  retort  that 
honour  should  begin  at  home. 

Yours, 

 E.  S. 

MIRACLE- WORKING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Crowborough  :  26  February  191 2. 
Sir, — I  should  strongly  doubt  Mr.  Young's  state- 
ment that  the  success  of  "  The  Miracle  "  is  due  to  its 
"  religious  appeal  ".  Is  it  not  rather  due  to  its  broad 
humanity,  to  its  direct  appeal  to  the  elementarv 
emotions,  to  its  truth?  The  story  told  in  a  series  of 
highly  coloured  pictures  is  so  simple  that  everybody  can 
follow  it,  and  so  "  human  "  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  a  representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  oldest  stories  in  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  K.  Manning  Foster. 


SPIELMANN   OR  PIPER? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  28  February  191 2. 
Sir, — Mr  Filson  Young  says  German  "  Spielmann  " 
is  ridiculous,  and  writes  plain  English  "Piper". 
Plain  English  is  always  best,  and  in  the  first  of  mv 
notices  of  the  "  Miracle  "  I  also  discarded  the  German 
and  w  rote  "  Piper  ".  But  on  coming  to  read  it  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  somebody  sav  "Rats".  Whereupon  I 
restored  the  original  German. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Palmer. 


ADVOCATUS  DIABOLI. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall  S.W. 
26  February  191 2. 
Sir, — A  protest  is  due  against  the  hysterical  dislike 
of  the  Censor  shown  by  a  few — more  or  less  select — 
jiterary  men.  Whether  the  dislike  is  genuine— or 
induced  by  a  congenital  liking  for  the  limelight— is  a 
question.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simplv  this  :  the 
general  public  does  not  care  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
an  Examiner  of  Plays. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  CHESTERTON'S  DAMP  SQUIB. 

"  Manalive."    By  G.  K.  Chesterton.    London  :  Nelson. 
1912.  2s. 

'  I  HERE  are  lew  things  more  depressing  than  the 
*  excursions  of  the  journalist  into  the  realms  of  pure 
literature.  We  use  the  word  "  journalist  "  not  so  much 
a  descriptivi  ol  an  occupation  as  ol  a  state  ol  mind — 
that  of  a  man  who  thinks  from  day  to  day,  who  lives 
intellectually  from  hand  to  mouth,  whose  thought  is  not 
ripened  and  matured,  but  is  expressed  raw  and  green 
as  the  occasion  demands.  Mr.  Chesterton  appears 
to  be  a  w  riter  of  this  type.  If  he  had  been  less  voluble 
he  might  have  been  a  fine  writer;  there  was  much 
promise  and  no  little  performance  in  some  of  his  earlier 
work.  But  the  cataract  of  words  which  has  been  issuing 
from  him  for  the  last  ten  years  has  left  no  possibility 
of  any  ripe  store  being  accumulated.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  had  his  vintage  years,  has  had  moments 
when  there  has  been  a  quality  in  his  wit  that  might 
have  grown  and  developed  into  w  isdom  ;  but  the  vin- 
tage has  been  sold  off  and  drunk  in  its  youth.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Chesterton  has  a  considerable 
reputation  ;  his  volubility  alone  would  secure  him  that 
in  an  age  that  loves  quantity.  But  sometimes  men 
achieve  reputations,  who  in  no  way  deserve  them,  and 
we  hoped  that  Mr.  Chesterton  was  among  these.  We 
hoped  that  upon  reading  his  works  we  should  find 
him  guiltless  of  the  kind  of  vulgarity  that  would  have 
secured  him  his  reputation  with  suburban  debating 
societies.  But  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  guilty;  we  fear 
that  he  deserves  his  reputation,  that  he  has  earned  it, 
and  that  the  intellectual  type  of  his  admirers  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  suitable  to  him. 

There  are  some  writers  who  have  the  happy  gift  of 
adorning  everything  that  they  touch.  Mr.  Chesterton 
is  not  among  these.  He  touches  everything,  it  is  true  : 
there  is  no  subject  safe  from  him  ;  he  handles  a  veritable 
hose  charged  with  printer's  ink,  which  he  turns  upon 
this  subject  and  that,  now  spattering  religion,  now 
obscuring  the  poets,  now  enveloping  great  novelists  in 
the  dark  cloud  of  his  protection.  And  he  has  an  un- 
fortunate knack  of  making  everything  that  he  touches 
seem  a  little  meaner  and  cheaper  for  the  touch.  His 
last  book  is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
his  intention  was  in  writing  it  ;  he  intended  it  to  be  a 
breezy  and  extravagant  satire  on  conventional  meta- 
physics, to  be  bursting  with  life  and  sparkling  with  wit 
and  epigram.  In  fact,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dull  and 
unskilful  attempt  at  a  burlesque.  It  is  a  firework  that 
does  not  go  off,  an  extremely  damp  squib.  It  is  also 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  know  what  it  is  about. 
There  is  a  clumsy  description  of  a  boarding-house  in 
Hampstead  and  of  the  appearance  therein  of  a  very 
stupid  and  ill-drawn  figure  named  Innocent  Smith, 
whose  mouth  is  the  spout  through  which  Mr. 
Chesterton's  small  tap  of  ideas  for  the  moment  leaks. 
There  is  nothing  funny  about  it,  nothing  really  extrava- 
gant ;  there  is  no  story,  there  is  no  delineation  of 
character,  there  is  no  description.  What  is  there  then  ? 
There  is  voluble  chaos  and  the  aching  dulness  of  it. 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  repute  as  a  writer;  here  are  some 
of  his  sentences  :  "  On  top  of  her  wealth  she  was  good- 
humoured  and  rather  good-looking  ".  Pretty,  is  it 
not?  "  The  tallest  of  the  three  abode  the  blast  in  a 
high  silk  hat."  "The  third  had  no  hat  and,  bv  his 
attitude,  seemed  never  to  have  had  one  in  his  life." 
We  may  be  able  to  abide  the  blast,  but  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  seem  by  an  attitude  never  to  have  had  a  hat 
in  our  lives.  "  In  such  grey  hours  when  the  sun  is 
sunk  and  the  skies  are  already  sad  it  will  often  happen 
that  one  reflection  at  some  occasional  angle  will  cause 
to  linger  the  last  of  the  light."  We  give  this  last 
sentence  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Chesterton  in  a  poetic 
mood. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  can  only  describe  this  book 
as  pretentious  rubbish,  unworthy  even  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's reputation. 
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PAPIST  DIFFERENCES  IN  ENGLAND. 

"The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation."    By  Bernard 
Ward.  2  vols.  London :  Longmans.  1911.  25s.net. 

IT  is  now  two  years  since  the  President  of  S. 
Edmund's  College  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  history  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  third  and 
fourth  deal  with  the  critical  period  between  1803  and 
1820.  Mgr.  Ward  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  for 
consulting  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  addition  to  the  many  documents  at  Westmin- 
ster and  in  the  English  colleges.  The  result  is  a  most 
interesting  description  of  an  obscure  phase  of  national 
life.  It  might  have  been  a  pamphlet ;  it  is  to  the 
author's  credit  that,  with  so  many  temptations  for 
special  pleading,  it  is  a  history.  The  controversies  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  so  far  from  disappearing  or 
diminishing,  continue  to  break  out  with  even  greater 
frequency  and  bitterness.  To  hold  the  scales  between 
Bishop  Milner  and  Charles  Butler,  the  English  Vicars 
Apostolic  and  the  Irish  Bishops,  the  Orthodox  Journal 
and  the  Catholic  Board,  is  a  task  that  calls  for  almost 
superhuman  impartiality.  Mgr.  Ward  shows  where 
his  sympathies  lie.  He  has  none  the  less  given  a  fair 
account  of  the  cross-purposes  and  violent  quarrels  that 
fill  so  much  of  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

So  bitter  were  these  controversies  that  he  freely  con- 
fesses he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  work  if  he 
had  known  what  faced  him.    In  1803  the  two  parties 
had  already  come  to  blows.    Whilst  the  Cisalpines  were 
ready  to  make  wide  concessions  for  the  removal  of  their 
political  disabilities,  the  Ultramontanes,  so  far  from 
giving  an  inch,  were  determined  to  refuse  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  bargain.     The  controversy  over  the 
Relief  Bill  of  1791  was  as  nothing  to  the  fight  over 
Emancipation.  It  was  round  the  Veto  that  the  fray  raged 
hottest.    George  III.  was  against  Emancipation  root 
and  branch  ;  Protestant  prejudice  was  behind  him  ;  the 
English  fear  of  Papal  interference,  always  strong,  had 
gathered  weight  from  Napoleon's  imprisonment  of  the 
Pope.      Upon  entrenchments  such  as  these  a  frontal 
attack  seemed  useless.  The  Catholic  Committee,  there- 
fore, began  to  offer  terms.    Would  a  Royal  Veto  on 
episcopal  appointments  satisfy  the  opposition?  The 
proposal,  already  mooted  at  the  time  of  the  Maynooth 
grant,  took  several  forms,  from  an  unrestricted  Veto  to 
the  selection  of  a  name  from  an  approved  list  and  the 
formation  of  an  advisory  Roman  Catholic  Committee  to 
assist  the  King.    Some  concession  on  these  lines  cer- 
tainly seemed  unavoidable  in  1807  after  the  deaths  of 
Pitt  and  Fox  and  the  defeat  of  Grenville  in  a  No-Popery 
election.    Undoubtedly  many  leading  English  Romans 
saw  no  harm  in  it.     Even  Milner,  upon  whom  several 
of  Dr.  Walmesley's  mantles  had  fallen,  specifically  told 
George  Ponsonby  that  he  and  the  Irish  Bishops  would 
agree  to  a  restricted  Veto.  He  found  that  he  v. as  speak- 
ing without  authority,  for,  as  soon  as  the  negotiations 
became  known,  there  was  such   an  outcry   in  Ireland 
against  what  the  Irish  regarded  as  a  great  betrayal  that, 
not  content  with  abusing  the  English  Vicars  Apostolic, 
they  burnt  Milner,  although  he  was  their  own  Bishop's 
agent,  in  effigy  in  Dublin.     He  had  taken  a  false  step, 
and  never  forgot  it.     Joining  the  other  side  with  an 
astonishingly    abrupt     volte-face,     Milner  thereupon 
became  the  spokesman  of  the-  anti-vctoists,   and  the 
leader  of  the  op[M>sitioii  against    his    brother  Vicirs 
Apostolic.     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Ultramontane  opposi- 
tion, the  Catholic  Board,  the  executive  of  the  (  atholi< 
Committee,  made  great  progress  with  their  poli<  v  of 
compromise.     I  he  Relief  Mill  of  1813  passed  its  first 
and  second  readings,  and  seemed  likely  to  get  through 
Committee,  when  an  amendment  went  against  it,  and 
it  was  withdrawn.     Its  failure  was  due  not  a  little  to 
Speaker  Abbot's  sudden  intervention;  it  was  due  inu<  li 
more  to  Milner's  persistent  opposition.     It  looked  as  il 
internal    disagreements    had     indefinitely  postponed 
Catholic  Emancipation.      To  make  matters  worse  the 
Veto    controversy    did    not    stand    alone  ;    it  was 
only    the    most    bitter    of    a    series    of    bitter  dis- 
putes.      There    was    the    curious    schism  started 


by  the  Abbe  Blanchard  and  joined  by  many  of  the 
emigre  priests  when  Pius  VII.  called  upon  all  the  French 
Bishops  to  resign  their  old  sees  and  to  conform  to  the 
Concordat.  There  were  the  controversies  over  the  Bible 
Society,  and  the  attendance  of  Roman  children  at  an 
undenominational  school.  The  endowments  of  Douai, 
the  foreign  communities,  the  writings  of  Father 
Gandolphy  were  all  occasions  for  the  renewal  of  combat. 
Any  stick  was  good  enough  for  Milner  to  use  against 
the  other  Vicars  Apostolic,  and  particularly  Dr.  Poynter, 
of  the  London  District.  All  this  time  it  rained  pamph- 
lets, speeches,  meetings,  rescripts,  and  bulls.  Rome, 
first  through  Mgr.  Quarantotti,  Vice-Prefect,  and  next 
through  Cardinal  Litta,  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  vainly 
attempted  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  whilst  that 
fine  diplomatist  Consaivi  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
avoid  losing  Castlereagh's  support  for  the  Pope  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

Mgr.  Ward's  fourth  volume,  therefore,  leaves  the 
English  Romans  in  a  sorry  plight,  disunited  amongst 
themselves,  discredited  with  their  Anglican  sup- 
porters in  Parliament,  and  distrusted  by  the  Vatican. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Catholic  Board  ex- 
pelled Milner  from  their  committee,  and  that  his 
brother  Vicars  A.postolic  kept  as  clear  of  him 
as  they  could.  He  was  certainly  the  hero  or 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  Newman  called  him  the 
English  Athanasius.  Charles  Butler,  the  Abbe  Carron, 
Dr.  Poynter,  and  many  more  of  his  contemporaries 
looked  upon  him  as  a  peculiarly  virulent  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  Which  of  these  diametrically  opposite  views  is 
right,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  spite  of  his  bad  manners, 
his  violent  tongue,  and  his  unscrupulous  methods,  one 
cannot  help  admiring  him.  He  was  called  the  mastiff, 
and  he  looked  the  part — some  of  his  friends  most 
unkindly  called  Poynter  the  spaniel.  Certainly  he  put 
his  teeth  and  kept  them  in  the  Cisalpines.  The  end 
perhaps  justified  the  means.  Catholic  Emancipation 
came,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  1807,  and  came  without 
any  Veto.  Therein  Milner  stands  justified.  He  went 
too  far,  but  so  also  did  Charles  Butler,  the  secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Committee,  who  was  ready  to  call  himself 
and  his  friends  "Catholic  Protestant  Dissenters". 
For  better  or  worse,  Milner  succeeded  in  leaving  an 
ultramontane  stamp  upon  English  Romanism  for  a 
generation.  1 1  "  he  undervalued  the  little  etiquettes  of 
society  "  and  abused  his  opponents  like  pickpockets,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  was  also  a  learned  anti- 
quary, an  extraordinarily  prolific  writer,  and — what  is 
really  surprising — the  maker  of  many  converts.  This 
headstrong  intransigeant  and  Charles  Butler,  the  cul- 
tured lawyer,  were  bound  to  disagree.  If  their  contro- 
versies are  not  edifying,  there  were  none  the  less  im- 
portant principles  behind  them  and  great  issues  in  front 
of  them.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  events  recorded  in 
these  two  excellent  volumes  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
history  of  English  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  an  in- 
terest that  has  been  doubled  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Ward's  "  Life  of  Newman  ". 


THE  "  EDWARD  BUN"!  ING  MSS." 

"  Annals  of  the  Irish  Harpers."  By  Charlotte  Milligan 
Fox.    London:  Smith,  Elder.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

TECHNICALLY  no  doubt  Mrs.  (  M.  box  il  justi- 
fied of  her  title,  but  it  may  be  hinted  to  both  her 
and  her  publishers  that  the  annals  heie  chronicled  Vt 
almost  as  lew  as  the  harpers  enumerated.  I  hat  ur 
know  anything  at  all  of  the  last  straggling  survivors  ol 
the  once  honoured  tube  ol  native  Iri  .h  mil;  [<  Mils, 
Denis  Hcmpson,  C  harles  Byrne,  \rthu.  O'Neill  (who 
all  died  in  the  earlv  veai  ol  ihe  nineteenth  <  enturj  .  If 
m„.  „,  ,|„.  enthusiasm  labours  ol  IMward  Bunting 
(.77V'H.U>.  I'"'  famous. olle.  to, ■  ol  an.  lent  Irish  music 

I,  would  have  bee,,  better  had  Mn  Fojj  entitled  her 
book  "  Edward  Bunting  and  Irish  Music  ".  though  it  is 
true  th<-  arrangement  of  Us  contents  would  not  thereby 

have  been  -  hanged,    in  her  useful  prefaci  the  author 

tells  how  she  was  led  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
I);    Louis  Ma<  Korv,  who  placed  in  h<  1  band    a  box  of 
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Bunting's  musical  note-books,  letters  and  diaries. 
Aided  l>\  her  sister,  Miss  Milligan,  she  has  compiled 
from  the  mass  of  documents  and  from  a  few  Other 
sources  a  number  of  most  readable  chapters  for  which 
it  would  be  churlish  not  to  be  grateful.  It  is  true  that 
the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  "  Irish  Harpers  "  arc  not 
only  extremely  exiguous  but  are  largely  extracted  from 
the  1840  edition  of  Hunting's  "The  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  ",  but  there  is  a  notable  exception  in  the  case 
of  Arthur  O'Neill,  whose  biography  Mrs.  Fox  now 
prints  for  the  first  time.  The  best  thing  in  the 
volume  indeed  is  the  lively  account  O'Neill  gives  of  his 
own  wanderings  through  Ireland  as  a  travelling  harper, 
where  we  get  pleasing  whiffs  of  the  social  atmosphere 
of  the  period.  For  example,  O'Neill  tells  us  that  at  a 
meeting  at  Mr.  James  Irvine's,  of  Streamstown,  co. 
Sligo,  w  ho  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  "  all  pro- 
ficient in  music,  with  no  instrument  unknown  to  them  ", 
there  wore  forty-six  musicians,  who  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  "  The  three  Miss  Irvines  at  the  piano,  3  ; 
myself  at  the  harp,  1;  gentlemen  flutes,  6;  gent, 
violoncellos,  2;  common  pipers,  10;  gent,  fiddlers, 
20;  gent,  clarionets,  4;  total  46";  and  he  adds, 
with  a  pleasing  Hibernian  touch  :  "at  the  hour  this 
gentleman's  customary  meetings  were  finished  some 
guests  contiguous  to  their  own  places  went  home,  but 
those  who  lived  some  miles  off  remained,  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvine  lay  on  chairs 
that  night  in  the  parlour.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
spent  a  more  agreeable  night,  cither  in  bed  or  out  of 
bed  ".  Good  also  is  O'Neill's  anecdote  of  a  servant,  one 
Jack  Hart,  who,  on  passing  the  door  of  Captain  Boyer, 
was  invited  to  "  step  in  and  take  a  dram  ",  where  the 
captain  and  Jack  remained  for  forty-eight  hours  singing 
and  drinking  without  stopping,  till  every  drop  of  ten 
gallons  of  shrub  was  finished.  Hart  then  returned  to 
his  master,  who  inquired,  "  Damn  your  body,  did  you 
finish  it?"  "Damn  me  if  we  didn't,  with  a  little 
help  ",  says  Hart.  "  Why,  then,  damn  me,  but  I  for- 
give you,  and  I  never  would  if  you  had  left  a  single 
drop",  says  Mr.  Council.  Another  good  old  Irish 
gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time,  was  Toby  Peyton,  who, 
so  O'Neill  tells  us,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  "  would 
mount  his  horse  as  dexterous  as  a  man  of  twenty,  and 
be  first  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox  or  hare  ".  We  can 
better  believe  this  than  the  fact  which  Bunting  sets 
down,  apparently  in  good  faith,  of  harper  Hempson 
begetting  a  child  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  though  Hart's 
reply  to  his  master  may,  of  course,  be  applicable  to 
this  case.  We  like  also  the  personality  of  Philip  Reilly, 
of  Mullough,  O'Neill's  "  eighteen  years'  constant  and 
unchangeable  friend  ",  who  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
show  himself  a  real  O'Reillv.  "  D  amn  the  expense, 
give  us  a  cooper  of  claret."  Mrs.  O'Reilly  was  a  fit 
spouse  for  her  "  stout  and  w  ell-made  "  lord  and  master. 
"  While  encouraging  the  duty  of  the  importation  of 
w  ine  " — whatever  that  may  mean — "  she  indulged  him 
in  his  loose  conduct  and  gently  reprimanded  him  the 
ensuing  morning." 

The  second  item  of  chief  interest  in  "  Annals  of  the 
Irish  Harpers"  is  the  diary  of  Patrick  Lvnch,  which 
supplements  Dr.  C.rattan  Flood's  account  of  this  peda- 
gogue and  collector  of  songs.  Bunting  emploved  Lynch 
to  traverse  the  West  of  Ireland  to  garner  songs  from 
the  peasantry,  and  the  brief  condensed  notes  of  his 
journey  s,  though  very  prosaic,  give  us  some  interesting 
peeps  into  that  mournful  period — 1802.  Indeed,  the 
forty  years  or  so  of  Irish  life  covered  bv  the  Buntino- 

MSS.  arc  but  melancholv  reading  for  all  who  politics 

apart — love  Ireland.  The  shadow  of  the  Rebellion  of 
'98  lies  over  the  first  half  of  the  book,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  approaching  famine  years  of  1846-47  seems  to 
throw  its  warning  outlines  across  the  latter  half. 
Though  the  eighteenth  century  marked  perhaps  the 
blackest  period  of  all  for  Ireland  politically,  the  Irish- 
man, be  he  of  the  garrison  or  of  the  majority,  has  less 
cause  to  love  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  in  that  period  the  ancient  genius  of  the 
land,  in  poetry,  literature,  and  music,  sank  into  the 
merest  flicker  of  all  but  extinguished  embers.  We 
do    not    speak    here    in    any  *  partisan    sense;  the 


factions  of  Ireland  have  been  responsible  for  the 
arrest  of  her  natural  powers  and  the  decay  of  her 
best  traditions.  It  is  well  to  recognise  that  a  few  years 
after  Hunting's  death  in  1843  the  English  Government 
took  the  sensible  course  of  endowing,  modestly,  Irish 
scholarship  and  aiding  national  research  into  native 
antiquities.  So  far  as  the  renaissance  of  Irish  scholar- 
ship is  concerned,  it  dates  from  the  later  'forties.  But 
it  must  be  recognised  that  Fdward  Hunting,  by  his  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  Irish 
music,  did  more,  single-handed,  by  his  efforts  and 
example,  than  the  Government  has  achieved  in  a 
hundred  years.  Hunting  arrived  at  the  most  critical 
moment  and  preserved  for  us  many  grand  old  Irish 
melodies  which  must  have  perished  but  for  his  active 
researches.  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  Bunting 
was  the  son  of  a  Derbyshire  engineer  and  a  mother  of 
pure  Gaelic  extraction,  "  the  descendant  of  one  Patrick 
Gruana  O'Quinn,  w  ho  had  fallen  in  the  great  Irish  rising 
of  1642  ".  And  his  present  biographer,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Fox,  to  whom  we  owe  this  timely  volume,  also  owes, 
we  may  guess,  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  a  like 
blending  of  English  and  Irish  stocks 


WHITES   IN    WEST  AFRICA. 

"Alone  in  West  Africa."    By  Mary  Gaunt.  London: 
Lauiie.    1912.    15s.  net. 

TV/I  RS.  GAUNT  went  out  to  West  Africa  with  a  pre- 
conceived  love  for  the  country  and  a  preconceived 
dislike  of  the  negro.  The  first  she  retains,  the  second 
she  has  modified.  She  has  a  great  liking  for  the  primi- 
tive, kindly,  childish,  good-humoured  savage  of  the 
interior,  chief  or  peasant,  but  cordially  detests  and 
despises  the  half-civilised  product  of  the  coast  towns, 
and  not  without  reason.  Slave-traders,  pirates  and 
"  palm-oil  ruffians"  have  for  centuries  given  the  West 
African  native  a  low  opinion  of  the  European,  and  while 
in  Asia  a  white  man  is  looked  up  to  and  his  word 
implicitly  believed,  on  the  West  Coast  his  word  is 
doubted,  and  to  obtain  respect  he  must  show  himself 
personally  worthy  of  it.  The  Coast  native  has  picked 
up  little  good  and  much  evil  from  the  white  man,  and 
is  insolent,  idle  and  ill-mannered,  and  nowadays  pam- 
pered and  overpaid.  Mrs.  Gaunt  has  given  us  a  livelv 
and  amusing  account  of  her  wanderings  in  several  parts 
of  West  Africa,  and  some  of  her  frank  criticisms  of 
our  colonies  in  that  region  are  deserved.  She  rightly 
condemns  the  system  of  moving  district  officers  to  a 
new  district  every  tour  (the  ordinary  term  for  "a 
tour  of  residential  service  in  West  Africa  ",  i.e.  in 
British  Colonies,  twelve  months'  actual  residence  on 
the  coast).  The  personality  of  the  white  man  who 
governs  them  is  everything  to  natives,  and  if  a  man 
has  administered  a  district  with  success  for  one  tour, 
he  should  be  given  permanent  charge  of  it,  with  one  or 
two  assistants  whom  he  can  train  to  take  his  place 
w  hen  on  leave.  The  few  districts  where  this  is  done 
are  the  best  governed  and  most  peaceful,  and  many 
of  our  small  wars  in  recent  years  have  been  caused 
solely  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  man  from  a 
dangerous  district  and  the  appointment  of  the  wrong 
man  to  succeed  him. 

Mrs.  Gaunt,  like  many  new-comers  to  the  coast,  is 
sceptical  about  the  unhealthy  climate  and  advocates  a 
longer  tour  for  Europeans,  but  this  idea  is  not  new, 
it  has  been  tried  more  than  once  and  has  failed.  It  is 
true  that  in  parts  of  Asia  men  live  and  work  in  climates 
as  bad  as  the  usual  Coast  climate,  but  the  conditions 
of  life  are  better.  West  Africa  is  a  land  of  intense  dis- 
comfort. Bad  houses,  bad  food,  bad  water,  bad  cooks, 
bad  servants  and  overwork  have  at  least  as  much  to  say 
to  loss  of  health  as  the  climate,  and  the  author's  re- 
peated hints  at  drink  and  dissipation  as  causes  of  illness 
are  not  deserved  nowadays,  among  officials  at  least, 
however  just  they  might  have  been  twenty  or  thirty- 
years  ago.  In  West  Africa  Government  servants  are 
housed  in  a  way  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  India. 
In  one  of  the  largest  coast  towns,  quite  recently,  quarters 
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'for  ten  officers,  their  servants  and  horses,  occupied  less 
than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  rooms  were  so  airless 
that  sleep  in  the  hot  weather  was  almost  impossible. 
There  was  no  garden,  but  even  where  land  is  available 
the  constant  change  of  station  makes  it  difficult  for  any 
man  to  have  a  garden,  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit, 
so  necessary  to  health  in  the  tropics,  are  hard  to  come 
by.  Fresh  meat  is  scarce  and  very  bad,  and  many 
people  live  chiefly  on  tinned  food,  a  year  of  which  will 
undermine  the  health  of  any  hard-worked  man. 

If  less  importance  were  attached  to  a  large  surplus 
in  the  Budget  and  more  money  spent  on  improving  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  West  Coast  would  certainly  be 
more  healthy  than  it  is.  In  the  German  colonies,  which 
Mrs.  Gaunt  cites  as  a  model  for  us,  much  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  European,  with  corre- 
spondingly good  results,  and  the  prestige  of  the  white 
•man  is  upheld  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  British 
colonies.  No  German  official,  for  instance,  draws  less 
pay  than  a  negro.  In  our  colonies  a  white  man  is  paid 
the  lowest  wage  he  will  come  out  for,  and  many  English- 
men are  working  for  less  than  £100  a  year,  while 
natives,  who  would  be  passing  rich  on  £60,  get  as  much 
as  ^300  a  year  for  work  which  could  be.  far  more 
efficiently  done  by  white  men,  and  despise  the  less  well- 
paid  Briton  accordingly. 

German  officials,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks,  are 
better  paid  than  Englishmen  in  similar  positions,  and 
infinitely  better  housed  and  treated.  It  is  due  largely 
to  this  that  Germans  can  bring  out  their  wives  more 
often  than  the  British,  and  that  the  wives  can  live  and 
keep  their  health  on  the  coast,  a  matter  on  which  Mrs. 
Gaunt  lays  great  stress.  Whether  Englishwomen  de- 
serve all  the  hard  things  she  says  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Certainly  the  German  wife  is  a  better  house- 
keeper, and  the  author,  an  Australian  brought  up  in 
colonial  ways,  may  be  excused  for  looking  down  on  the 
helpless  town-bred  English  girl  who  will  not  see  to  the 
comfort  of  her  home,  and  moans  eternally  over  the 
miseries  of  life  in  West  Africa,  but  it  is  undesirable  for 
many  reasons  to  have  white  women  in  the  interior, 
except  in  the  few  large  and  settled  stations.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  might  remember  that  her  worst  experiences  of 
travelling  and  hardship  arc  the  common  day's  work 
during  half  the  month  of  a  district  officer  in  a  bush 
station,  with  perhaps  a  fight  thrown  in  as  an  interlude 
now  and  then,  and  that  he  would  have  to  choose  betwee  n 
taking  his  wife  with  him  or  leaving  her  alone  among 
half-savage  negroes  with  primitive  passions  and  a 
whole-hearted  contempt  for  women,  black  or  white. 


A  HORSE-MASTER  ON  HORSES. 

"The  Horse."     By  Colonel  R.  F.  Meysey-Thornpsor . 
London:  Arnold.    1911.  15s.net. 

*  I  'HE  diminution  in  the  number  of  horses,  whether 
real  or  alleged,  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
■supply  of  books  about  them,  and  if  all  these  books  were 
•of  the  same  calibre  as  this  one;  there  would  not  be  any 
ground  tor  complaint.    It  is  impossible  to  look  through 

a  chapter  w  ithout  5C<  ing  at  on<  (  thai  the  book  is  w  ritten 
by  a  real  lover  of  horses,  and  by  one  who  has  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  all  his  life.  The  oft-told 
talc  of  the  descent  of  our  thoroughbreds  from  the  im- 
ported Arabians  gains  fresh  interest  from  the  author's 
illuminating  ehaptcr  on  that  breed,  and  the  letter  dated 
21  December  1703,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  Dark;.  i_;i\es 
an  account  to  his  brother  of  the  purchase  of  the  roll 
destined  to  go  down  to  fame  under  the  name  of  the 
Darley  Arabian  is  a  document  of  great  value. 

Since  my  Father  experts  I  shM  send  him  n  Itallion 
I  esteem  myself  happy  in  .1  roll  I  bought  about  a  year  an<l 

a  half  agoe,  with  a  desygne  indeed  to  send  him  \<  first  good 

opportunity.  He  comes  four  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April!  next ;  his  colour  is  Hay  &  his  near  foot 
before  with  both  his  hind  feet  hive  while  upon  them,  h" 

has  a  blaze  d<>«  n  his  face  lomethlng  of  the  largest    He  is 

about  15  hands  high,  of  the  most  esteemed  rare  amongst 
the  ,\ral>>  both  l>\  Syre  ,V  Dam,  and  the  name  of  the  said 
rare  is  called  Mannickn. 
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Such  is  the  contemporary  description  by  the  purchaser 
of  one  of  the  famous  trio  of  stallions  who  have  spread 
their  influence  over  practically  all  breeds  of  light  horses 
in  this  country  and  America.  This  interesting  letter 
was,  the  Colonel  tells  us,  discovered  by  Miss  Darley 
when  looking  through  old  family  documents.  Inci- 
dentally it  proves  that  the  Darley  Arabian  was  foaled 
in  1700,  and  not  in  1702  as  has  been  published.  The 
chapter  on  thoroughbred  horses  is  well  worth  the 
perusal  of  breeders,  as  it  contains  some  very  instructive 
tables  which  go  far  to  confirm  Mr.  Bruce  Lowe's  figure 
system. 

Colonel  Meysey-Thompson  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  hunters,  much  of  which  will  be  just  as  valuable  to 
the  man  who  has  hunted  all  his  life  as  to  the  tiro  who  is 
just  beginning ;  and  there  are  several  little  points 
about  the  most  desirable  conformation  of  a  horse  which 
will  probably  have  escaped  the  attention  even  of  men 
who  consider  themselves  judges.  That  "blood  will 
tell  "  is  one  of  the  maxims  which  the  author  would 
impress  upon  his  readers,  and  in  this  most  hunting 
men  will  surely  agree  with  him.  He  derides  the  idea 
that  a  hunter  by  a  thoroughbred  horse  out  of  a  cart 
mare  can  ever  carry  a  first-flight  man  to  hounds  in  a 
really  good  run.  Although  there  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  although  this  cross  may  be  a  very  good 
way  of  breeding  saleable  horses  which  look  up  to  any 
weight,  yet  most  people  will  agree  with  the  Colonel 
and  will  like  a  little  more  "  blood  ".  If  hounds  were 
to  run  a  ten-mile  point  at  best  pace  oftener  than  they 
do,  the  truth  of  Colonel  Meysey-Thompson's  observa- 
tions would  be  more  obvious  than  it  is.  Half-bred  or 
under-bred  horses  do  well  enough  for  pottering  about 
after  ringing  foxes,  which  provides  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  too  many  hunting  days  now,  alas  !  When  it 
comes  to  the  real  thing,  with  much  jumping  out  of  deep 
ground,  uphill  and  down,  and  hounds  racing  ahead, 
over  ten  miles  of  country,  the  horses  that  get  to  the  end 
of  the  run  will  probably  be  found  to  have  six  or  eight 
crosses  of  blood  at  least.  The  Colonel  relates  how  he 
pounded  the  Galway  Blazers  on  Kcttlcboldcr,  who  was 
by  Kettledrum,  winner  of  the  Derby.  His  dam  was 
Ellermire,  one  of  a  wonderful  family,  so  the  Colonel 
tells  us,  bred  by  Admiral  Harcourt  from  Ellcrdale,  of 
whom  Ellington  won  the  Derby,  Summerside  won  the 
Oaks,  while  Gildermire  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the  Oaks, 
Ellermire  herself  being  also  a  notable  winner  ;  she  was  by 
Chanticleer  out  of  Ellcrdale.  In  his  description  of  the 
run  on  Kettleholder  the  Colonel  makes  us  feel  what  a 
wonderful  horse  he  was,  and  there  arc  many  who  will 
envy  him  that  day  as  a  memory  which  w  ill  keep  green 
for  all  time. 

There  arc  many  anecdotes  and  recollections,  which 
make  the  book  very  readable  and  carry  one  pleasantly 
along.  The  chapters  on  breeding,  brcaking-in  horses, 
and  stable  management  are  all  very  practical,  and  give 
information  which  is  evidently  derived  not  from  text- 
books but  from  the  greatest  teacher  of  all — experience. 
Perhaps  the  Colonel  treats  a  little  lightly  the  modern 
theories  of  breeding  and  the  Mcndclian  principles  of  here- 
dity, as  only  a  page  and  a  half  arc  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  reader,  supposing  him  to  be  unacquainted  w  ith 
Mendelism,  would  not  be  very  much  wiser  from  their 
perusal.  The  notes  on  stable  management  contain  just 
the  information  which  is  wanted  by  a  novice  who  is  not 

content  to  leave  everything  to  his  groom  i  and  particu* 

lark  valuable  are  the  memoranda  which  most  men 
always  forget  and  do  not  know  where  to  find  when  they 
have  reason  to  quarrel  with  their  forage-  bill  how  long 
a  t  m  of  hay  or  a  sack  of  oats  should  last,  and  how  many 
sai  ks  of  oats  p;o  to  the  quarter.  Simple  ailments, 
which  form  a  staple-  eommoelity  in  all  hooks  on  the 
horse,  are  dealt  with  in  a  practical  Way,  and  should  be 

useful  to  novices  and  grooms,  whii  h  two  classes  are  bj 

no  means  rare  ly  < ombined.  Chapters  on  training  fof 
ra<  ing  and  point-to-pomts.  em  driving,  riding,  hunting, 
and  race-riding,  which  all  contain  mans  useful  hints, 
anel  one  on  hors<-  shows  and  remounts,  conclude  the 
book.  Colonel  Meysey- Thompson  was  a  Government 
buyer  for  some  time,  so  what  he  says  about  remounts 
is  well  worth)  of  attention,  but  it  is  too  large  a  subject 
on  which  to  <  omment  in  the  limit*  d  sp,..  e  of  a  re\  i*  v. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Stylo  in  Musical  Art."     By  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry.  London: 
Macmillan.    1911.    10s.  not. 

This  book  revealB  why  Sir  Hubert  Parry  proved  so  com- 
plete a  failure  as  a  professor— for  failure  he  was. 
Oxford  has  never  vet  lnni  lucky  en<vu<,'li  to  find  the  man 

she  needs  for  the  chair  of  music,  nor  is  she  likely 
to  under  the  present  system  of  selecting  him.  Someone 
who  will  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  those  that  have  natural 
musical  gifts  and  only  want  awakening  to  the  life  of  real 
music,  someone  who  will  direct  the  steps  of  the  youthful 
away  from  the  dusty  traditions  of  dead  and  dusty  mathema- 
tical music— that  is  the  man  needed  if  Oxford  is  ever  to  count 
at  all  in  the  world  of  real  music.  Mention  a  music  doctor 
to  any  Continental  musician,  and  what  will  happen?  Ho 
will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  smile,  or  perhaps  he  will  repeat 
Schumann's  didnm:  "English  musician— no  musician!" 
What  Schumann  meant  by  "English  musician"  was  English 
music  doctor— the  only  sort  he  knew.  We  have  a  few 
Eimlish  musicians  now,  but  Oxford  has  hindered  rather 
than  helped  them;  and  this  will  continue  until  the 
University  has  a  musical  head  who  is  a  musician  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  doctor.  But  the  men  who  make  the 
appointment  are  swayed  by  musical  doctors;  moreover,  the 
post  is  grossly  underpaid,  and  can  be  accepted  only  by  men 
who  regard  it  as  a  social  distinction  leading  to  a  knight- 
hood or  baronetcy,  or  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hubert,  who  likes 
lecturing  on  the  aspects  of  unusual  history  which  interest 
him.  There  is  nothing  that  could  possibly  have  awakened 
enthusiasm  in  the  student  breast  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
The  lectures  which  were  delivered  must  surely  have  been 
heard  with  weariness  by  anyone  with  a  spark  of  the  right 
fire  in  him.  We  find  interesting  pages,  of  course,  but  they 
deal  cither  with  things  that  no  longer  matter  or  with  vital 
things  that  matter  in  the  spirit  of  a  bad  bygone  day. 
Scholarly,  careful,  at  times  thoughtful— but  alas!  merely 
the  product  of  an  academic  mind,  not  the  fine  flower  of  the 
mind  of  an  enthusiastic  and  poetic  musician. 

"Thoughts  on  Hunting."    By  Peter  Beokford.    London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    1912.    15s.  net. 

Beckford  died  just  100  years  ago.  His  book  is  still 
much  the  best  written  treatise  en  hunting  ;  and  though  habits 
and  customs  have  changed,  it  is  a  question  if  his  essential 
wisdom  has  been  imijroved  upon.  The  book  is  full  of  excel- 
lent general  information  that  even  the  historian  need  not 
scorn.  Imagine  a  successor  of  Beckford  to-day  warning 
huntsmen  against  encouraging  hunts  to  hunt  vagrant  dogs. 
Certainly  Beckford  deserved  a  gorgeous  reprint ;  and  the 
book  is  very  gorgeous.  Its  distinction  is  a  number  of  coloured 
pictures — nearly  all  of  hounds — by  Mr.  Armour.  Some  per- 
haps are  a  little  muddy  and  ill-defined  in  reproduction  ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  character  and  characteristic  demeanour  of 
both  hound  and  horse  are  most  cleverly  caught.  The  book  is 
likely  to  be  in  every  sportsman's  library. 

"  The  Eailway  Conquest  of  the  World."  By  F.  A.  Talbot.  London  : 
Heinemann.    1911.    6s.  net. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  records  of  railway 
engineering  which  seems  to  ensure  a  ready  public  for  books 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Talbot  has  certainly  compiled  a  series 
of  chapters  which  justify  his  title.  He  has  necessarily  gone 
abroad  for  most  of  his  material.  In  England,  as  he  says, 
there  is  "an  utter  lack  of  the  truly  romantic  interest  and 
adventure  associated  with  similar  work  in  an  unknown 
country  where  the  surveyor  is  not  merely  a  surveyor,  but 
an  explorer  as  well ".  The  engineering  triumphs  in  the 
Rockies,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himalaya,  in  tropic  and  Arctic 
regions,  mighty  spans  like  that  over  the  Victoria  Falls,  or 
tunnel-  forced  through  mountains  and  linked  up  across 
otherwise  impassable  gorges,  provide  Mr.  Talbot  with 
an  astonishing  array  of  mechanical  "marvels"  and 
"  wonders".  The  illustrations  are  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest ;  they  convey  a  real  idea  of  the  sort  of  achievement 
which  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  engineer. 

Everyman's  Library.  '•  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation  ",  by  David  Bicardo  ;  "  Leaves  of  Grass  and  Dramatic 
Vistas",  by  Walt  Whitman;  "Ihe  Survey  of  London",  by 
John  Stow,  and  other  volumes.    London :  Dent.    1912.  Is. 

Mr.  Dent's  latest  batch  of  Everyman's  is  as  widely  varied 
as  ever  and  just  as  good,  with  admirable  short  introductions 
by  writers  who  may  claim  to  be  authorities.  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel's  introduction  to  Walt  Whitman  rather  suggests 
that  he  has  been  overborne  by  his  subject's  peculiar  style. 
An  otherwise  readable  essay  brings  us  up  short  every  now 
and  th-n  by  this  rort  of  thing:  "Whitman  was  conclusive 
.1-  viewed  by  most  of  those  who  made  the  Victorian  period  in 
English  literature  illustrious.    He  succeeded  with  the  dis- 


coverers. The  young  men  came  to  him.  Some  even  in  later 
days  reversed  their  decisions.  Even  Swinburne  and  Gosse 
in  their  inspirational  years.  Such  men.  And  men  like  our 
Americans  Bayard  Taylor  and  Sidney  Lanier". 


BOOKS  OX  ART 


"  Kembrandt's  Etchings:  an  Essay  and  a  Catalogue."    ly  A.  M 
Hind.    364  Beproductions.    2  Vols.   London :  Methuen.  1912. 

21s. 

This  unusually  valuable  work  happily  synchronises  with 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Engravers  that  Mr.  Hind  is 
giving  ai  the  Albert  Hall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the 
meat  masters  Rembrandt  is  the  most  illuminating  because 
the  most  human.  His  comparative  rank  with  Mantegna, 
Leonardo.  Michelangelo  and  Durer  as  creator  and  seer  can 
never  be  determined.  For  there  is  no  absolute  standard  by 
which  these  things  may  be  judged.  But  his  etchings  incon- 
testably  give  us  the  clearest  apprehension  of  his  development 
from  a  student  occupied  with  facts  to  a  master  in  posses- 
sion of  deep  knowledge,  not  merely  technical  but  human 
and  spiritual  as  distinct  from  material.  Knowledge  so  vast 
and  incommunicable  necessarily  was  the  reflection  of 
Kembrandt's  accumulated  experience ;  perhaps  no  other 
artist  (leaving  aside  music  and  drama)  has  assimilated  and 
reproduced  Hfe  in  so  many  aspects.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hind 
means  in  his  brief  conclusion,  where  alone  he  permits  him- 
self to  touch  the  psychological  significance  of  Rembrandt. 
We  had  forgotten  the  absurd  and  superficial  criticism  Mr. 
Pennell  committed  himself  to  in  discussing  Whistler  and 
Rembrandt,  wherein  the  Scriptural  etchings  were  dismissed 
as  "pot-boilers"  and  "faked-up  compositions".  It  is 
indeed  in  his  revelation  of  what  humanity  lies  deep  within 
the  Bible  story  that  Rembrandt  most  reveals  his  extra- 
ordinary penetration.  This  catalogue  reproduces  in 
volume    ii.    three    hundred    and    three    etchings;  all, 
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Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
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LIFE    INSURANCE,   with    and    without  profits, 
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INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
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Extracts  from  the  DIRECTORS'  REPORT  for  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1911. 


The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  191 1. 

A  substantial  INCREASE  in  INCOME  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gratifying  DECREASE  in  the  ratio  of 
EXPENDITURE,  and  the  FUNDS  have  been  STRENGTHENED  by  the  ADDITION  of  £303,967— the  largest 
increase  ever  reported  in  any  year  of  the  Company's  history. 

PREMIUM  INCOME.— The  Premium  Income  in  respect  of  Life  Assurance  amounted  to  £1,217,258.  The  TOTAL 
PREMIUM  INCOME  amounted  to  £1,223,673. 

TOTAL  INCOME.— The  Gross  Income  from  all  sources  amounted  to  £1,343,207. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS.    The  Accumulated  Funds,  inclusive  of  Capital  paid  up,  now  amount  to  £2,973,854. 

CLAIMS  PAID.— The  Claims  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  £587,332,  and  included  £136,609  paid  under 
Maturing  Endowment  and  Endowment  Assurance  Policies. \ TOTAL  CLAIMS  PAID  :  -The  Total  Claims  paid  by  tho 
Company  up  to  the  31st  December,  191 1,  amounted  to  £8,159,790. 

ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  PREMIUM  INCOME  for  the  year  amounted  to  £231,826.  THE  CLAIMS 
PAID  in  th  is  branch  during  the  year  amounted  to  £117,310. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.  The  PREMIUM  INCOME  for  the  y<  ir  amounted  to  £985,432.  1  be  CLAIMS 
PAID  during  the  year  in  this  branch  amounted  to  £470,022. 

ANNUAL  VALUATION. 

The  Annual  Valuation  of  the  Company's  Policy  Liabilities  made  by  the  Consulting  Actuary,  Mr.  Thomal  G 
Ackland,  I  .I.A.,  F.F.A.,  shows  a  gross  surplus  of  £84,300. 

The  Directors  have  again  declared  a  REVERSIONARY  BONUS  OF  30s.  PER  CENT.  FOR  THE  YEAR 

to  all  participating  Policyholders  in  the  Immediate  Profit  Classes,  and  made  adequate  provision  for  the  Policyholders 
in  the  Accumulated  Profit  Classes. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A.,  Sectary,  FREDK.  T.  JEFFERSON,  Chdma* 
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with  about  two  exception*,  that  Mr.  Hind  accepts; 
the  catalogue,  including  rejected  plates,  numbers  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Concerning  the  two  authen- 
tic etchings  Mr.  Hind,  wisely  we  think,  has  not 
reproduced,  we  must  recognise  that  they,  or  rather  the  nioo.l 
they  reflect,  wore  indispensable  to  Rembrandt's  complete- 
ness, to  In-,  self-identification  with  humanity.  In  our 
opinion  n<>  reasoned  praise  would  be  extravagant  in  reference 
to  the  material  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Hind's  catalogue 
and  css.-iy.  The  inclusion  of  thirty-four  plates  illustrating 
drawings  related  to  the  etchings  is  especially  valuable.  We 
know  of  no  work  so  completely  fitted  to  initiate  into  an 
understanding  of  what  Rembrandt  is,  for  it  gives  us  his 
most  revealing  aspect  in  its  entirety,  compact  and  inex- 
pensive. The  re-issue,  lately,  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
"Rembrandt's  Development  as  an  Etcher"  that  appealed 
some  years  ago  in  the  "  Burlington  Magazine"-  -"  Notes  on 
Rembrandt.  By  C.  J.  Holmes  ami  the  appearanceof  this 
illustrated  catalogue  put  all  students  of  the  master  under 
great  obligations.  Irrelevantly  and  by  the  way  we  wish  to 
know  why  any  defence  is  necessary  for  the  genuine  and  old 
tradition  of  Rembrandt's  English  visit.  We  have  never 
understood  *vhy  the  apparently  conclusive  evidence  noted 
down  by  Vertue  (far  more  convincing  than  most  evidence  of 
its  kind)  should  have  been  ignored. 

(■treat  Engravers  Series.  Edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind.  "  Van  Dyck 
aid  Portrait  Engraving  and  Etching  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century";  "Francisco  Goya".  London:  Heinemann.  1911. 
28.  6d.  net  each. 

Two  further  volumes  of  this  series,  Van  Dyck  and  Goya, 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  those  already  issued. 
That  on  Van  Dyck  includes  an  admirable  selection  of 
plates  from  his  contemporaries  and  followers  in  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits  from  the 
Iconography  are  followed  by  examples  of  Jan  Lievens  and 
Care!  de  Moor,  of  our  own  William  Faithofne,  the  greatest 
English  line  engraver  of  portraits,  and  finally  of  the  famous 
French  triumvirate,  Nanteuil,  Edelinck,  and  Masson.  A 
short  critical  introduction,  simple  in  form  and  without 
technicalities,  will  appeal  to  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  collectors  of  engraved  works  of  this  period,  'which  can 
stil!  be  got  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices. 

Goya's  etched  work  is  far  less  known  in  England  than  it 
deserves,  perhaps  because  it  is  sometimes  too  strong  meat 
for  our  decorous  taste.  But  besides  the  great  series  of  the 
Capriehos  and  Provierbios,  with  their  brilliant  and  mordant 
satires  on  the  politics  and  morals  of  the  artist's  time  and 
country,  he  produced  also  the  Superb  series  of  the  Desastres 
de  la  Guerra,  in  which  he  treated  the  horrors  of  war  with  a 
grimness  and  power  beyond  description,  and  the  Tauroma- 
quia  or  Bull-fight  scenes,  that  confer  nobility  even  upon  so 
degrading  a  sport.  The  master's  us:>  of  aquatint  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  et<  hed  line  is  technically  interesting. 

"  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Jan  Mabuse."  By  Maurice 
Brockwell.    London :  Athenaeum  Press.    1911.    10s.  6d. 

Even  if  Mr.  Brockwell's  labour  is  meant  as  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  documentary  style  of  art  history- 
it  is  boring,  whereas  if  it  is  meant  seriously  it  is  itself 
absurd.  Certainly,  we  find  it  hard  to  adopt  the  latter  view, 
because  a  critic  of  Mr.  Brockwell's  experience  and  taste 
cannot  privately  consider  the  Castle  Howard  (we  refuse  to 
say  "  Xaworth  ")  Mabuse  a  fit  occasion  for  this  monstrous 
outlay  of  research  and  documents.  There  is  some  point,  we 
grant,  in  looking  up  and  hunting  down  a  picture's  pedigree  if 
some  important  conclusion  depend  on  tracking  the  painting 
to  its  early  haunts :  in  the  case  of  the  Rokeby  Velasquez 
there  was  a  sporting  interest  in  attempting  to  connect  the 
Venus  with  the  master,  and  a  matter  of  grave  moment  in  the 
balance.  But.  really,  who  is  troubled  about  the  provenance 
of  tin-  Mabuse.  whose  history  is  as  prosaic  and  explored  as 
its  authenticity  is  above  question,  its  content  unemotional? 
Of  the  <-,  lebrat'-d  "masterpieces"  none  is  more  uncontested, 
none  1.  s-.  in  need  of  proof. 

A-  th-- most  famous  example,  perhaps,  of  Mabuse,  and  as  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  technique  and  deft  mosaic-like 
eclecticism  it  was  rightly  acquired  by  the  nation,  and  its 
pedigree  and  measurements  and  meaning  had  to  be  looked  up 
for  purposes  of  cataloguing.  This  tedious  business  was  pro- 
p  rly  the  job  of  the  Gallery  officials,  but  if  Mr.  Brockwell  felt 
strongly  in  the  matter  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
publish  a  useful,  interesting,  and  proportioned  precis  of  its 
provenance,  condition,  and  technique.  But  there  was  every 
reason  why  he  should  not  bore  us  with  pedantic  minutiae  on 
things  that  do  not  matter.  We  would  have  confidently  taken 
the  wi  rd  of  s,,  ),  T.evering  1  researcher  after  truth  that  he  had 
verified  all  his  references;  anything  to  have  stopped  him 
pm  bag  right  o*er  the  handle  what  no  one  wanted  to  dispute. 
Hie  not-  at  the  very  start,  summarising  the  twenty-five  pages 


of  pedigree,  is  capital  lucid,  accurate,  and  short.  The 
addition  of  his  sources  of  information,  to  keep  any  queer 
scept  ic  quiet  who  bail  leisure  ami  int-rest  enough  to  seek  to 
confute  him,  was  all  needful.  But  here  we  are  faced  by  a 
Dedication  (to  more  than  sixteen  lucky  persons),  a  Preface, 
an  Author's  Note,  a  Description  of  the  Picture;  a  Technical 
Condition  of  the  same  (which  might  have  been  informingly 
valuable),  a  Pedigree  (twenty-five  pages),  a  Biography,  and 
four  Appendices.  Into  these  l  ist  are  packed  among  other 
things  all  the  opinions  and  descriptions  of  the  picture  that 
can  or  have  been  published,  including  contributions  from 
Mr.  Brockwell  himself  at  various  times  and  the  stupid 
remarks  of  visitors  t<>  the  picture  at  the  Gallery,  culled  from 
the  "  Daily  Mirror  ".  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  If  any  plan 
can  be  safely  recommended  superlatively  to  show  up  the 
raiaonne'  Ufeleseneas  of  this  skilled  confection  by  Mabuse  it- 
is  the  method  adopted  in  this  book  of  reproducing  it  in' 
sections  on  shiny  paper.  And  yet,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Brockwell 
most  certainly  knows  that  all  his  ,  nergies  have  been  spilt  ©w 
a  matter,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  importance.  Of  the 
eleven  plates  illustrating  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by 
Mabuse  three  are  concerned  with  reproducing  Velasquez' 
''Venus",  Holbein's  "Duchess  of  Milan",  and 
Rembrandt's  "  Mill  ", 

'•The  Story  of  French  Painting."   By  Charles  H.  Caffin.   London : 
Unwin.    1911.    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  book  on  French  painting  which  is,  according  to  the 
author's  foreword,  primarily  concerned  with  principles, 
rouses  great  hopes.  They  are  not  altogether  realised.  In 
the  portion  dealing  with  the  old  masters  there  is  not  much 
that  is  new,  and  the  biographies  somewhat  obscure  the 
principles,  while  the  stjde  is  often  turgid  and  luxuriant.  In 
the  later  chapters,  entitled  New  Impressionism,  Penumbra 
and  Fin  de  Siecle,  the  author  deals  in  characteristically 
American  fashion  with  the  art  and  morals  of  a  decadent  age 
and  a  degenerate  country.  Two  chapters  on  Matisse  and 
Cezanne  are  too  brief  and  too  vaguely  expressed  to  give  any 
coherent  idea  of  what  these  great  revolutionaries  set  them- 
selves to  achieve,  or  to  what  extent  they  succeeded  or  failed. 

"  John  Iav;ry  and  his  Work."  By  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.    1911.    IDs.  6d.  net. 

In  a  characteristic  preface  to  Mr.  Walter  Shaw-Sparrow's 
book  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  discourses  on  "John 
Lavery  and  his  life  and  miracles",  and  traces  his  hero's 
descent  from  prehistoric  times,  that  is  to  say  from  the  days 
of  Labhradh  Loingseach,  500  b.c,  following  this  with  a. 
spirited  description  of  his  well-beloved  Tangier,  where  he 
and  the  painter  first  became  acquainted.  Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow 
almost  disarms  criticism  when  he  confesses  that  a  book  on 
a  living  man  is  aimost  the  most  difficult  of  all  books  to  com- 
pos- with  truthful  judgment,  and  that  no  critic  likes  to  find 
fault  with  a  subject  that  he  loves.  Yet  he  deals  admirably 
with  his  subject,  and  has  w  ritten  an  interesting  and  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  work  of  the  distinguished  portrait- 
painter.  Three  appendices,  in  which  the  artist's  works  are 
carefully  numbered  and  dated,  will  prove  of  real  value  to 
the  art  historian  of  the  future. 

"The  History  of  Silhouettes."    By  E.  Nevill  Jackson.    London  : 
The  "Connoisseur".    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

Sheer  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Jackson's  richly  illustrated' 
history  of  the  silhouette,  "  the  poor  relation  of  the- 
miniature  and  the  forerunner  of  Daguerre  ",  as  he  names 
it.  "  Profiles  taken  at  2s.  6d.  each"  is  the  legend  borne  by 
the  sheet  of  silhouettes  from  the  Knole  Collection,  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  it  was  the  most  popular  form  of  portraiture  known 
to  the  public.  An  excellent  chapter  on  processes  deals  prac- 
tically with  the  various  methods  and  applications  of  the  art, 
while-  an  extensive  list  of  silhouettists,  both  British  and. 
t  1  ign,  and  an  elaborate  bibliography  complete  the  history. 

'  Should  we  Stop  Tcach'ng  Art?"     By  C.  B.  Ashbee.  London: 
Eatfford.    1911.    3s.  Cd.  net. 

Euclid's  description  of  an  axiom  has  been  stretched' 
to  include  the  half-dozen  propositions  with  which  Mr. 
Ashbee  takes  up  his  parable.  That  modern  civilisation 
rests  on  machinery,  that  machinery  is  neither  all  good  nor 
all  bad.  may  be  accepted  however,  if  some  of  the  others  are 
more  doubtful.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  English  Art  Schools 
was  one  not  to  tie  lost,  and  Mr.  Ashbee's  suggestions  have- 
all  the  originality  and  fire  which  we  expect  from  so  earnest 
an  apostle  ol  craftsmanship.  He  has  the  courage  of  his 
e  MVid  ions,  but  the  Board  of  Education  will  scarcely  welcome 
such  thoroughgoing  reforms. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  1  igcs  2*2  and  284. 
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GRANDE  CHARTRE 

LIQU 


Now  made  in  Tarragona,  Spain,  and  again  shipped  in  the 
old  shape  bottles  and  under  the  labels  here  shown. 

These  Liqueurs  are  as  delicious  now  as  they 
. — were  formerly — being  made  with  the — 

Same  Plants, 

the 

Same  Ingredients, 

according  to  the 

Same  Secret  Process 

as  of  old  and  by  the 

Same   Chartreux  Monks 

who  used  to  make  them  in  France,  previous 
 to  their  expulsion.  


Menial  or 

Thysical 

Fatigue 


Of  Chemists. 
1/6  and  a 
per  tin. 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary 
the  digestive  powers  are  weakened 
and  distaste  for  ordinary  food  is 
often  experienced.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  'Allenburys' 
DIET  is  especially  valuable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  take,  easily  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  speedily  re- 
storative. Thus  it  helps  the  system 
to  recover  tone  and  vigour.  Made 
in  a  Minute  — add  boiling  water 
only. 

Large  Sample 
will  be  sent  for  3d.  Stamps. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W. 

( Nca RLY  OfrosiTK  Bomd  Stkkkt.) 

INVENTORS  OF  TIIK 

"  Sans-Plls"  SHIRT. 

Prleos  from  7s.  6d. 

Th«  "Sanj-Pi.i»"  Shirt  It  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Btring  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  it  cooler,  mnch  stronger,  and  will  bear  lh« 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  dm. 

A  tingle  thirl,  or  other  article,  nude  lo  mtarmri,  and  accurate  pattemt  preiarvad 
lo  ensure  correctnett  in  the  execution  of  future  ordert. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
'<  BREECHES  CUT." 


THE 

DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
A   SUCCESSFUL  CANADIAN 

TRUST  &  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 

Tm:  Dominion  Trust  Company,  Limited,  announces  that  owing  tn  tin' 
rapid  extension  of  it*  business  in  the  Cited  Kingdom  it  lins  been  found 

deairable  to  form  an  Advisory  Oommittee  in  connection  with  its  (London 

office*  at  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  K.C. 

Tin-  pi'-w-nt  r-:i  1  j it n I  ot  tin-  rom pa nv  i-  :  Authorised,  5,000.000  did-  . 
Subscribed.  2.250.C00  dola. ;  pain  up,  1.510.C00  dol*. ;  uncalled,  740,000  dol*.; 
reserve,  550.0LO  dolo.  .  . 

The,  eompany  ha*  paid  n  dividend  of  8  per  eent.  |ier  annum  on  its  pnid- 
1171  capita!  since  it«  inception  in  190J.  in  ad<lition  to  placing  to  reserve 
account  560.000  dol*.  referred  to  above.  , 

The  oompany  was  Incorporated  tinder  charter  of  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia,  and  bv  Act  of  the  I.egi*lntui«.!  was  alM  empowered  to  act  as 
confidential  agents;  to  invest,  public  or  private  fundi  in  flr-d  mort gage 
,,   iiriti      ni  Canada,  ninl  in  other  legal  investment*!  to  muting"  estates; 

t„   net   itors,    11  signc.   .   I irjtt tdeatoi  .   and    trustee!   for  bond  and 

debenture  bolder* j  to  hold  property  and  securities  in  brunt  'fop  peMODS, 
Anna,  or  corporal  Inns ;  nnd  lo  receive  and  invest  linking  fun  tlx  and  to 
allow  inlernt.  on  the  same. 

The  tpceinl  legi-Uitinii  empowers  the  company  to  net  ns  ejteetitor  under 
wills,  or  on  bdtelf  of  cxi-tlng  executors.  ttl<  by  appointment  of  any  oolin 
without  the  11.ce.-ltv  of  providing  further  security  than  its  eiicclal  bond 

deposited  Stlth  the  (lnw-r.  nt.    The  existence  of  this  bond.  111  'n|. lit  

to  the  lar/e  in|ntiil  anil  r« serve  nf  tl  ompaiiv.   a.  -nr.  •  tin-   in  1  v  1  in <■  '•' 

of  eal  tj  and  1  lib  n  nt  .id.iiiiiictrutinii  of  etlnles  and  funds  entrusted  to 
its  enre. 

another  important  branch  of  the  company's  Jiusinete  consists  In  tho 
investment  of  funds  on  behalf  of  clients,  in  fli«t  mortgages  mi  freehold 
properly  in  Cnnnda,  yielding  net  to  the  Invcrtor  from  61  |>«r  cent,  to 
7)  per  cent.  interi»t  per  annum. 

Minn  Investing  funds  for  clients  on  first  mortgage,  the  property  i« 
valued  by  the  company's  own  valuer*,  and  never  nunc  than  ,»0  |»  1  cent 
of  such  valuation  is  advanced  on  mon  gngc. 

The  mortgage,  are  made  for  periods,  of  three  or  flu  "  ••  """  '"•' 
Interest   is  pnvabe  .,u„rt.rlv   or  hnlMc.lv.   through  lh«   \>  '  ■ 


d  i.m. 


i.mc 
ring 


.,f  the  eompanr,  •  r  can  be  bft  on  desnosll  nt  the  he 
interest  nt  d  per  cent,  pen  annum,  until  snob  time  n.  sufTblmt  interest 
accumulates  to  Invest  in  oilier  mortgages.  . ,,._.„ 

Tl."  comp.nv  ,.  prepared  I.I-  "»'»•■ 

■horfc  01  nbllietlnn  to  transact  bmrimss  with  the  companj.  end  i»r> 

'  T.::"!::!dV  the    com,  y         ;  <    ■  »    Vancouver.  BriM.h 

Colombia,  and  there  .re  branehe.  in  atl  the  in.,...,,  sat  eet dfw  In  <nn*da. 

The  manifrlne  director  1.  M'   «    »    »  1   th.-  London  om.-.*  a» 

Pinner.  Mall.  Austin  Krlar..  London.  r.  I  .  under  the  direct  manage 
m.-iit  of  Mr    If.  H.  Cvrlirl  .       .  . 

The  memlior*  of  the  London  tdvlsorj  Commltlee  ruv  Mr  Ollls  rt  I  .1  1 
II  P,  end  Mr.  J.  0.  Colmer.  C.M.O. 
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Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  for  1912. 

Furnishing  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  all  bodies  in  communion  with  her  throughout  the  world. 
Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  4s. 

LONDON  DIOCESE  BOOK  for  1912. 

Containing  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  Diocesan  History, 
Historical  Notes  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Chapels  Royal,  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  City  of  London  ;  Lists  of 
Ordinations,  Confirmation  Candidates,  Diocesan  and  Parochial 
Readers  ;  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Parishes  ;  the  Parishes  in  the 
Order  of  the  Rural  Deaneries  ;  a  Directory  of  the  Diocesan  Clergy, 
Continental  Chaplains,  and  Members  of  the  Diocesan  Conference. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  GLENDINNING  NASH,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  net  Is.  6d. 
London : 

9  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. ;  43  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 

THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

MARCH. 

HOLDING  A  NATION  TO  RANSOM.  By  Harold  Cox. 
EN(iV^ND'S  ECONOMIC  POSITION  AND  HER  FINANCIAL  RELA- 
xuJ'^yTO.fSP1'1  AND  AND  IRELAND.  By  Edgar  Crammokd. 
THE^^A>VAL  CASE  FOR  RATIFYING  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
J-JP.  uo"-  Bv  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  O'stance,  K.C.B  ,  K  C.M.G  C  V  O 
f£fSJ5ALJ££yMAN  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  LAITY.  By  W.  S.  Lilly 
LA  CITTA  ETERNA:  A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES  By 
Lady  Paget.  '  ' 

A  ''L1T7I  ER  "  ENGLAND?    By  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P 
T"E  PORTUGUESE  COLONIES.    By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G., 

INHERITANCE  OF  ACQUIRED  CHARACTERS  By  Prince  Ksnmwm 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  B  X °Rev"  G.  SeIwyn 
ii  T-X^        %f  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.) 

tt  SH    Co BEAUTY>"  AND  MR-   FREDERIC  HARRISON.  By 

^^&^tW^SS&  Wc'LlTt„BUry 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.     By  ChaIles  E 
Mallet  (late  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office)  0 
London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 
THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

T»V  r  °llTCfetIAX,?OWERS-    By  Sidn'ey  Low. 

wSSS?  °  THE  COUNTRYSIDE.    By  The  Countess  of 

RUSSIAN  ASCENDANCY  IN  FUROPF  AN n  a ci a     p.. n    .  - 
ANGLO-GERMAN  DIFFERgNCKAND^R^Jfcg^SST^ 

ISl^^^^*™^       A.  G.  Gardiner. 

THF  WRTL2ISfr?X9!!t9yiT56s     By  T.  C.  Calucot. 

Ii&h    RESL  LT  OF  THE  KING'S  INDIAN  TOUR.    By  Sa.nt  Nihal 

™S.  GeiSJ.!,AN  C0NSUL-GENERAL  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS.  By 
THE  MISHMI  MISSION.    By  Angis  Hamilton. 

AND  THE  OPENING  CHAPTERS  OF 

E.   TEMPLE  THURSTON'S 

N«W  NOVEL 

THE  ANTAGONISTS. 

 LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  LIMITED. 

NOW  ON  SALE.    THE  MARCH 

"BOOK  MONTHLY " 

PRICE  6d. 

^W^^SSSr^.T^  and  Wa,ide  Notes  in 

A  uSS5  SSTSwuri  A'rmy  of  "w*  Wam  40         ^  >" 

A  V™-ifi  t^fiSgSt  A  »™'  a"d  '  W*«  -o  Keep  an  Eye 
THwJw"   NEWflMAK.    A  Walle,  of  Things  Gathered  from  Pages  fa 

BH-^yC  t™wSlfri     S°me  GUmPMS  iD,°  ,he  ^f^tot  .  Shocker. 

F™.°rf  .T,hf  r!S?.THVA  Cb-"id««**«  Noteworthy  Publications  of 
THE  PBRinnirit "ltwmS  Commentary. 

Dlmtntted  "„„„fi8,  .Coni.cil1*2.rsome  March  Renews  and  Macazine.. 

AND  PICTURE       t:  B°°KS  °F  THE  DAY  1N  PORTRAIT 

Publishers:  S.MPK.N,  MARSHALL  A  CO. ,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Real  Captain  Cleveland  (Allan  Fea).  Seeker.  8*.  6c/.  net. 
The  Life  of  Bret  Harte  (Henry  Childs  Mcrwin).    Chatto  and 

A\"ii](ltis.    10*.  6c/.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 
London  South  of  the  Thames  (Sir  Walter  I'esant).    Black.  30-. 

net. 

La  Russie  et  le  Saint-Siege  (P.  Pierling).  Paris  :  Librairie 
Plon.   7  fr.  50. 

A  History  of  the  American  Bar  (Charles  Warren).    Cambridge  : 

At  the  University  Press.    16-*.  net. 
The  Story  of  India  (John  Thornton).    Drane.  6«. 
Bishop's    Hatfield  :   Some   Memories  of   its    Past  (Jocelyn  J. 

Antrobus).    Published  at  Bishop's  Hatfield.  It. 
Campaigns  on  the  North-West  Frontier  (Captain  H.  L.  Nevill). 

Murray.    15".  net. 
English  Philosophers  and  Sehoojs  of  Philosophy  (James  Seth). 

Dent.    5*.  net. 

Classics. 

Themis  :  A  Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of  Greek  Religion  (Jane 
Ellen  Harrison).  •Cambricfge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
15*.  net. 

Fiction. 

Greenland  Castle  (Morice  Gerard);  Love  in  a  Snare  (Charles 

Garvice).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6*.  each. 
The  Repentance  of  Cyrus  Keen  (Saie  Freestone)  ;  Chateau  Blue- 

beard  (Mrs.  Lewis  Leeds).  Drane.  6*.  each. 
The    Outward   Appearance   (Stanley  Victor  Makower)  ;  The 

Oolk'htleys  :  Father  and  Son  (Laurence  North).  Seeker. 

6*.  each. 

The  Eternal  Struggle    (Newman  Harding) ;  Clouds  (Charles 

Iggelsden).    Long.    6>.  each. 
God  and  Mammon  (Joseph  Hocking).    Ward,  Lock.  6*. 
The    Adventures  of  a   Modest  Man  (Robert  W.  Chambers). 

Appleton.  6.«. 

Duckworth's  Diamonds  (E.  Everett-Green).  Stanley  Paul.  6*. 
Almayne  of  Mainfort  (R.  H.  Gretton).    Grant  Richards.  6*. 
The  Charwoman's  Daughter  (James   Stephens).^  Macmillan. 

3«.  6d.  net. 

The  Prince  (Thomas  Metcalfe).    Mills  and  Boon.  6*. 

The  Forest  on  the  Hill  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Murray  6'. 

Beggars  and  Sorners  (Allan  McAulay).    Lane.  6*. 

Le  Repentir  (Charles  de  Pomairols).     Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 

3  fr.  50 

Law. 

Trial  of  William  Palmer  (Edited  by  George  H.  Knott).  Edin- 
burgh :  Hodge.    5*.  net. 
The  Law  of  Copyright  (George  Stuart  Robertson).    Oxford  :  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.   10«.  6c/.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Spoht. 
Butterfly-Hunting  in  Many  Lands  (George  B.  Longstaff).  Long- 
mans.   2&.  set. 

Reference  Books. 
The  Constitutional  Year  Book.  National  Conservative  LTnion.  2*. 
TheCommercial  Handbook  of  Canada.    Simpkin.  5«. 
The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 

Reprints. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale  (Arnold  Bennett).   Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Critical  Studies  and  Fragments  (S.  Arthur  Strong.)  Duckworth. 
5*.  net. 

Premieres  Poesies  (Alfred  de  Mnsset)  ;  Pamphlets  Politiques  et 
Lettres  dTtalie  (Paul-Louis  Courier).    Dent.    1*.  net  each. 
Mark  Tillotson  (James  Baker).    Chapman  and  Hall.    2g.  net. 
School  Books. 

England's  Industrial  Development  (Arthur  D.  Innes).  Riving- 
tons.    5*.  net. 

The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus  (Christopher  Marlowe). 
Macmillan.  9r/. 

Grammaire  Pratique  pour  le  Francais  de  France  (Madame 
Yalette  Yernet),  10c/.  ;  The  Story  of  Peter  Pan  (Daniel 
O'Connor),  9c/.  ;  The  Adventures  of  Ulvsses  (Edited  by 
A.  C.  Dunstan),  8c/.  ;  Easy  Latin  Plavs  (M.  L.  Newman), 
6c/.  Bell. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Formal  Logic  (F.  C.  S.  Schiller).    Macmillan.    10*.  net. 
Evolution  in  the  Past  (Henry  R.  Knipe).    Herbert  and  Daniel. 

12*.  6c/.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  (Rev.  A.  E.  Burn).    Ri\ ingtons.    It.  net. 
The  Yisitation  of  the  Sick  (Rev.   Theodore  Johnson).  Allen. 
1*.  6c/.  net. 

Travel. 

Finland  :  The  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes  (Ernest  Young).  Chap- 
man and  Hall.    7".  6c/.  net. 
The  Smaller  Tuscan  Towns  (J.  W.  and  A.  M-  Cruickshank). 

Grant  Richard.    3".  6c/.  net. 
Through  the  Desert  (Henryk  Sienkiewkzi.    Asher.    5*.  6c/.  net. 

Yerse  and  Drama. 
Cupid  and  Psyche  'Rev.  George  Ratcliffe  Woodward).  Herbert 

and  Daniel.    3*.  6c/.  net. 
A  Book  of  Short  Plays  and  a  Memorv  (Mrs.  De  Courcy  LafTan). 

Stanley  Paul.    2«.  net. 
Thoughts  in  Yerse  (Arthur  G.  Clark).    Drane.  1*. 
Psyche  and  Other  Poems  (Aucustus  H.  Cook).    Bell.    2*.  6cf. 


S.P.C.K. 


net. 
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A  WORD  OF  WARNING 
TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF   THE   WORLD.    -  - 

GUY  THORNE'S 

New  Strong  Story, 

THE  DRUNKARD  u. 

By  the  Author  of  "When  it  was  Dark." 
The  World  says  :—"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book, 
although  its  purpose  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  predisposition, 
reversion  and  heredity.  We  find  it  clever,  effective,  important, 
and  possessing  much  literary  charm.  It  is  true  that  the  grim  power 
of  the  narrative — its  outspoken,  uncompromising  realism— makes  it 
painful  reading,  but  the  author  knows  the  artistic  value  of  restraint, 
and  never  disgusts  us." 

THE  DRUNKARD 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

A  Thrilling  Story  by  the  Author  of  "Patcola." 

AND  THE  STARS  FOUGHT 

By   ENA  FITZGERALD. 

"She  has  developed  that  kind  of  love  story  which  fascinates  and  never 
wearies."—  Western  Mail. 

MICHAEL  KAYE'S  New  Romance, 

THE  HONOUR  OF  BAYARD 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Cardinal's  Past,"  &c. 
WILLIAM  CAINE'S  Humorous  Story,  6s. 

OLD  ENOUGH  TO  KNOW  BETTER 

By  the  Author  of  "  Boom." 
RATHMELL  WILSON'S  New  Novel, 

CRIMSON  WINGS 

By  the  Author  of  "  Re-birth,"  &c. 
GUY  RAWLENCE  S  New  Novel,  6s. 

A  COMEDY  OF  HONOUR 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Romantic  Road." 
HARRIS  BURLAND'S  New  Novel,  6s. 

LORD  OF  IRONGRAY 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Financier,"  &c. 

The  Story  of  the  Successful  Musical  Play  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

THE  MOUSME 

By  MICHAEL  KA YE,  3s.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition  of  THE    MOUSME  is  also  issued  at 
One  Shilling  Net. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  "  Seen  and  Unseen." 

THE  COPING  STONE 

By  E.  KATHARINE  BATES. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Very  Latest  and  Up=to=Date 
DANCE  MUSIC. 

PLAYED  AT  ALL    THE   LEADING  RESTAURANTS, 
LONDON  THE  AVALS,  AND  SMART  DANCES. 

THAIS  WALTZ 

(Dedicated  lo  Miss  Constance  Collier), 
fly  E.  Cromwell  Knox, 

THE   GLAD    EYE   TWO  STEP. 
By  Ernest  Bucaloasi. 

MIMOSA  WALTZ. 
By  Alfred  Margis. 

PASSIONATA  WALTZ. 
By  P.  Oodinlm 

LOVESEEKERS  WALTZ. 
By  Edward  Wosso. 

(Composer  of  "  My  Ijidy  hainty,"  Ac. 

At  all  Music  Sellers,  zs.  each  net. 
SEND  FOR  LIST  01-  (Dept.  N.) 

GREENING'S  POPULAR  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91  Si.  Martin  s  Lane,  W.C. 


Mr.  Murray's  New  Books 


THE  PATH  OF  EMPIRE. 

By  HENRY  PAGE  CROFT,  M.P.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  brief  Imperial  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal  of  consultation  between 
the  author,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Imperial  Mission,  and  the  large  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in 
contact.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  Trade,  Defence,  Consultation,  Communication, 
and  Emigration,  as  far  as  these  questions  affect  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  This  work 
should  be  useful  for  students  of  Imperial  policy.  [Ready  next  Tuesday. 

THE  DECLINE  APJD  DISSOLU- 
TION of  the  MOGHUL  EMPIRE. 

By  SIDNEY  J.  OWEN.    With  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

These  Lectures  were  intended  to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  Oriental  history  by  tracing  the  operation  of  the 
various  agencies  which  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  Moghul  Empire. 

CAMPAIGNS  ON  THE 
N.-W.  FRONTIER. 

By  Captain  H.  L.  NEVILL,  R.F.A.,  D.S.O.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  Field- Marshal  the  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G* 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  a  continuous  and  co-ordinate  account  of  the 
various  campaigns,  small  and  great,  which  have  proved  necessary  to  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  record  is  not  only  of  great  value  to 
military  and  political  students,  but  is  full  of  incident  and  interest  likely  to  attract  the 
general  reader. 

EDEN  PHILLPOTT  S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  FOREST  ON  THE  HILL.  6s. 

A  powerful  and  beautiful  story  of  Dartmoor,  in  whicb,  though  passions  rage 
and  bring  their  tragic  burden,  there  is  rich  humanity  and  kindliness  and  humour. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  NEEME. 

A  Novel  by  LADY  BANCROFT.  6s. 

Lady  Bancroft,  whose  work  as  a  dramatic  artist  is  still  a  fragrant  memory  to 
playgoers,  in  her  novel,  "The  Shadow  of  Neeme,"  tells  a  sweet  story  of  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  Her  hero,  Lord  Hetherington,  purchases  the  old  Hall 
at  Neeme,  in  Kent,  and  discovers  there  the  portrait  of  a  girl  whose  gentle  spirit 
haunts  the  old  house  until  a  spell  is  removed.  The  story  closes  with  the  clash  of 
wedding  bells. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


New  Books  to  ask  for  at  all 
Booksellers  &  Libraries. 

NIGHTS  AT  THE  PLAY. 

By  H.  M.  WALBROOK. 

Crown  8vo.  with  portraits,  5s.  net. 
"  Some  very  shrewd  remarks  about  the  theatre." — Morning  Post '. 

THE  OPiN  SECRET  OF  IRELAND. 

By  T.  M.  KETTLE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  E.  REDMOND,  M.l\    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Will  amuse,  goad,  and  convince." — Daily  Neivs. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER. 

By  R.  BROOKS  POPHAM. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  interesting  record  of  life  as  seen  l>y  the  Author  during  his  many 
travels. 

REGENT  FICTION. 

THE  MODEL 
MILLIONAIRE 

By  Cora  Mlnnott 

"Should  lie  very  |M>pnlar." 

i>a,ly  Tflegta/'li. 

THE  PATH  OF  GLORY 

By  Paul  L.  Hnworlh 

"A  «■  ••<!  reatlpf  <■  'v  10I1I." 


LOVE'S  ARTIST 

By  Mrs.  Montagu  Brlgstock 

"  Well  ami  Miwjtly  haadbd." 

I "imft. 

DAISY  THE  MINX 

By  Mary  L.  Pondered 

"Achieve*  tliuinrtion  .  .  .  will 
worth  refuting."  Wtitmimtei  <..<  -rttr 

THE  SACRIFICE 

By  WHmot  Kayo 

"  Sound  work,  a  »'iirin».  thrilling 
MM]  1      H'rt/rtH  Mail. 


A  WIFE  "V  PURCHASE 

By  Paul  Trent 

7a.  not 

"  A  timely  «!•<,  >  »■  I nutnl'ly  written." 

I  at  iihirt  Ohttrvtt 


LONDON : 

W.  J.  HAM-SMITH.  6  John  St..  Adclphi 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


2  March,  1912 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


BNGAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand  W  C.  on  MONDAY,  March  4,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio), 
including  a  fine  Series  of  Portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  well-known 
Engravers  ;  also  Portraits  and  Fancy  Subjects,  after  G.  Romney,  T.  Gainsborough, 
T.  Hoiipner,  &c,  Ly  S.  W.  Reynolds,  Valentine  Green,  J.  R.  Smith,  J.  McArdell, 
and  others;  Engravings,  the  Properly  of  Mrs.  COL  TART,  of  Woodleigh,  Birken- 
head, and  from  another  Collection,  comprising  Engravings,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
many  in  early  proof  states;  together  with  a  Series  of  Landscapes,  by  D.  Lucas, 
after  J.  Constable  :  an  Interesting  Collection  of  Etching!,  I>y  A.  Legros,  the  Properly 
of  a  Collector,  and  other  Modern  Etchings,  by  J.  M.  Whistler,  D.  Y.  Cameron  and 
Axel  Haig  :  also  Drawings  by  Old  Masters.  Engravings  of  A.  Diirer,  Sporting 
Scenes,  some  in  colours  ;  and  a  Collection  of  Water-colour  Drawings,  by  J.  S.  Prout, 
of  Scenes  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Wah  s. 

May  be  viewed.   Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH    LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House.  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  14,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  Letters  of  Charles  L,  Charles  II.,  Burns,  Thackeray,  &c,  the  Property 
of  J.  E.  HALES,  Esq.  ;  the  Two  last  Letters  known  of  Henry  Fielding  ;  a  very 
large  number  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  by  his  most 
celebrated  contemporaries  ;  a  Series  of  tine  Letters  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Hannah 
More  ;  Collections  in  Bound  Volumes  relating  to  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  a  Letter  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  and  Series  of  letters  from  Mary  Shelley  and  W. 
Godwin,  the  Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN  ;  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Garrick,  C.  J.  Fox,  Nelson,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  Wagner,  George  Meredith,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Altee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Masscna  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOM BURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  YYittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seel>er,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazionc  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME:  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C".,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE:  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 


Ah 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS—  Continued. 
Miscellaneous. 
ireviationa  and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Book  Catalogues 


BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 


LISBON  ; 


nil  in  Bibliographies  (F.  K.Walter.  Boston  Book  Company. 
.$1.35  net. 

Beauty  and  Ugliness  and  other  Studies  in  Psyt  hologic  al 
ijefchetioa  (Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruthcr-Thomson).  Lane. 

12".  td.  net. 

Charm  of  Venice,  The  (Alfred  H.  Hyatt).  5*.  net ;  The  Truth 
about  a  Nunnery  (.Marion  Ayesha),  6«.    Chatto  and  Windus. 

Common  Land  and  Enclosure  (E.  C.  K.  Conner).  Macnrillan. 
12*.  net. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Fanny  Burney  (Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker). 
Mel ]•(*(>.    7.".  6(1.  net. 

English  Creek  Lexicon,  An  (G.  M,  Edwards).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.    7*.  6d.  net. 

Music  and  Its  Aspects  (Henry  F.  Gosling).    Drane.  6«. 

People's  Books,  The  : — Botany  ;  The  Modern  Study  of  Plants 
(M.  C.  Slopes),  Hered/ty  (J.  A.  ,S.  W.-iftson),  Organic 
Chemistry  (Prof.  J.  E.  Cohen),  The  Principles  of  Electri- 
city (Norman  R.  , Campbell),  The  Science  of  the  Stars 
(E.  W.  Maunder),  Henri  Bergson  :  The  Philosophy  of 
Change  (H.  Wildon  Can),  Roman  Catholicism  (H.  B. 
Coxon),  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Elizabeth  O'Neill),  Women's 
Suffrage  :  A  Short  History  of  a  Great  Movement  (M.  G. 
Fawcett),  Shakespeare  (Prof.  C.  H.  Herford),  Pure  Gold 
— A  Choice  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  (H.  C.  O'Neill),  Danto 
(A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell).    Jack.    6*.  net  each. 

Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  The  'Wilfred  H.  Schoff).  Long- 
mans,  la.  6d.  net. 

Piers  Plowman  (Dorothy  L.  Owen),  5«.  net ;  Methods  of  Legis- 
lation (Sir  Comtenay  Ilbert),  2s.  6(1.  net.  University  of 
London  Prefs,  published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Some  American  Story  Tellers  (Frederic  Taher  Cooper).  Grant 
Richards.    5-'.  net. 

Success  and  Other  Sketches  (R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham). 
Duckworth.    Is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  2".  6/7.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2c  6d.  ;  The 
National  Review,  2".  6(1.  net;  The  Musical  Times,  Zd.; 
The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Modern  Language  Teaching,  6d.  ;  The  Hindustan 
Review,  8  annas  ;  The  Round  Table,  2*.  6c/.  ;  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2a.  6d.  :  International  Theosophical  Chronicle, 
6d.  ;  Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  2«.  6d.  ;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  Is. ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1«.  net; 
Scribner's  Magazine,  14,  net.  ;  The  Arena,  Is.  net. 


NORWAY   AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :    F.   Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stoningsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW 


MARCH,  1912. 

A  NewStudy  of  English  Poetry.  HENRY  NEW'BOLT 

Home  Rule  and  the  Unionists.          "  Democritus  ' 

Among  my  Books  (IV).      FREDERIC  HARRISON 

The  Theatre  of  the  Future.  Ivanof 

The  Grand  Jury.  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Brains  behind  the  Labour  Revolt. 

Rowland  Kenney 

Lord  Haldane  and  the  Lorelei  AUSTIN  HARRISON 

The  Wanderers.  W.  E.  Phelps 

(A  remarkable  Chinese  Story  by  a  new  writer). 

A  Critical  Calendar.  WALTER  SICKERT 

A  Word  on  the  HammersteJn  Opera.  Henry  Hardlnge 

Two  Poems.  RICHARD  MIDDLETON 

The  Beechwood  in  March.  H.  B.  Blnns 

Amiel.  ROBERT  BRIDGES 

Crowbit.  Edward  Thomas 

Portrait  of  John  Galsworthy. 

WILLIAM  STRANG,  A.R.A. 

The  Censorship  Scandal.  "  S.O." 

Books  of  the  Month. 


ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

Annual   Subscription  12s.  6d.   post  free  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 
17-21  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


2  March,  igi2 


The  Saturday  Review. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 
value  £So  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  ^35  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonian  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllie  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sens  Of  the  Clergy,  value  ^30  per  annum,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 

METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIR  MA1TS  ZEE  X  3?_ 

HENRY     SOTHERAN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:   Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  "  5aturfca\> "  Brieve  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  5aturoa\> "  JBrlOQC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  *'  SATURDAY  "  BRIDGE 

is  "SaturfccTg"  auction  36rtboc,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  JUfCrCUCCS  at 
JBriOGC,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Ud. 
post  free. 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

"Sow  "Ready,   5$,  mi. 

Mr.  Wichcrley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  ol 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  wliich  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  content-,  are  : 

TREES  THAT  COUNT:  Herea  lira/.ilicnsif, 
Manihut  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Maniliots, 
The  Eicus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTER  PLANT  I  NO,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,  COST 
PLANTING,  HABITS.  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


OF 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5*.  \d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  W.C. 


Sooner  or  later  you  must  have 
a  Typewriter. 


When  buying,  you  want  the 
Typewriter  that   does  the  best  work. 

It  is  recognised  everywhere  that  the 

YOST 

IS    UNRIVALLED    FOR  BEAUTY 
OF  WORK. 


The  YOST  Qualities  are 


SIMPLICITY 

and 

DURABILITY 


which 
mane  for 


EFFICIENCY 

the  highest  form  of 

ECONOMY. 


Don't  be   misled   by  the   low  price  of  low-grade 
Typewriters. 

Such  machines  are  not  "Just  as  good." 


Full  particulars  on  application. 

The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd., 

50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


THE 


Naval  &  Military  Record 

AND 

Royal  Dockyards  Gazette. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


LORD  HRASSEY,  addressing  the  Cape  Town  Naval  Volunteers 
in  February,  1910,  said  :  — "  As  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  country,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  make  known  the  very  latest  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Navy.  My  information  is  gleaned  from  'The  Naval 
and  Military  Record, '  quite  the  best  Service  journal,  the 
latest  number  of  which  has  just  reached  me."  Lord  Hrassey 
■ItO  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  "The  Record's" 
leading  article  on  the  progress  of  the  Dockyards  during 
the  past  year. 


London  and  Private  Wire  Office:  17  FLEET  ST.  E.C. 
Chief  Office  :  31  GEORGE  STREET.  PLYMOUTH. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
FAIRY  RUBBER  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  «  BEAR.  ' 
THE  MUHESA. 
THE  ENEMIES  OF  HEVF.A 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TANAH  DATAR. 
THE  JAVA  PARA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM.  I.,  tho  United  Kingdom.  6/6; 
Abrond.  B  8. 

.0    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    HARDEN,  W.C. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  close  on  or  before  Tuesday,  5th  March,  1912. 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

CITY  OF  VANCOUVER. 

(PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.) 

Issue  of  £991,900  Four  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Stock,  due  1st  February,  1952. 

The  Stock  will  be  registered  m/'^^'S^cuWy'  &  ro" 
rlesof  £1  at  the  Counting  House  of  Messrs.  BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO. 
founders  Court,  EX..  where  the  Principal  and  Interest  will  be 

Pa?nt>c'*est  payable  half-yearly  1st  February  and  1st  August.  A 
Coupon  for  a  full  Six  months'  Interest,  payable  on  the  1st  August. 
1912,  will  be  attached  to  the  Scrip  Certificates. 

Price  of  Issue  £98  per  cent.— Payable 
as  follows: — 


£5  per  cent, 
£20 
£25 
£48 

£98 


on  Application. 

on  Allotment. 

on  27th  March,  1912. 

on  23rd  April,  1912. 


Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  the  due  date  of  any  Instalment 
under  Discount  at  the  rate  of  2  percent,  per  annum. 

MESSRS.  BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.  are  authorised  by 
the  City  of  Vancouver  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  above- 
mentioned  Stock. 

The  Stock  is  issue-J  under  authority  of  the  Vancouver  Incor- 
poration Act,  1900.  and  th?  Amendment  Act.  1910,  and  is  secured 
by  a  special  rate  on  all  the  rateable  property  cf  the  City,  such 
.rate  being  also  sufficient  to  provide,  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund, 
for  the  redemption  of  th?  Stock  at  maturity. 

The  objec  t  of  the  present  Issue  is  to  provide  funds  for  bridges, 
Hospitals,  Schools,  Sewers,  Water  Works,  Streets  and  other 
improvements. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  information  supplied 

by  the  City    Authorities,    the    conversion   into  sterling  being 

calculated  at  $5  to  the  £  :— 

Total  Assessable 

Property;         Gross  Income.  Population 

£  £ 

(1)  — 1888    ..         69 --.721  13,439  8.500 

1890  ...     1. 850,889  28,912  12.000 

1898  3.444.873  9M46  2?,000 

1930  .      3.P10.729  99,073  24.750 

1P08  12.353.781  289.434  66.5C0 

19J9  14,537.308  331.941  78.900 

1910  21.2C0  853  £73.303  93,700 

1911  ...    27,315,801  624.070  111,240 

(2)  — Borrowing  powers  of  the  City  based 

en  the  average  Assessment  valua- 
tions of  1910  and  1911    £4.860.665 

(3)  — Existing  Debt  of  City,  exclusive  of 

present   issue  ...  £5.157.080 

(4)  — Value  cf  Municipal  Assets,  consist- 

ing   of    Real    Property,  Water 

Works,   and  sundries    £4.800.000 

(5)  — Balance   at   the  credit   of  Sinking 

Fund  Acc  mat  as  at  the  31et  De- 
cember. 1911    £308.48C 

Applications,  which  must  be  for  even  sums  of  £100  Stock  or 
multiples  thereof,  may  re  made  on  the  form  enclosed  with  the 
prospectus,  and  lodged  with  Messrs.  Brown.  Shipley  and  Co., 
Founders  Court,  E.C.,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  Stock  applied  for. 

If  no  allotment  he  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full, 
and,  in  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  excess  deposit  will  be 
applied  towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  and 
any  balance  returned  to  the  applicant. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  previous 
payment*  liable  to  forfeiture  and  the  allotment  to  cancellation. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
.Allotment  Letters  and  the  receipts  for  the  payment  due  on  allot- 
ment. The  definitive  Stock  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  ex- 
l  hamje  for  fully-pa-d  S  rip  on  and  after  1st  August.  1912. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  special  settlement  in.  and  an 
official  quotation  of.  the  Stock  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

Interest  Warrants  will  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  holders  of 
Stock  at  their  Registered  Addressee.  In  the  case  of  joint 
accounts,  the  Warrant  will  be  forwarded  to  the  person  first 
named  in  the  account,  unless  written  instructions  to  the  contrary 
are  given. 

A  copy  of  the  "Vancouver  Incorporation  Ait.  1900.  Amend- 
ment Act,  1910."  and  the  requ-site  authority  for  the  issue  of  the 
Loan,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  Paines.  Blyth 
k  Huxtable.  14  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C..  between  the  hours 
of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m..  while  the  Subscription  List  remains  open. 

P  1  -|  ■«■  in-'  !  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  froa 
Messrs.  Brown.  Shiplev  and  Co..  Founders' Conrt.  E.C..  and 
123  Pall  Mall.  s.\Y..  or  from  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  >crimi_'eour. 
Hatton  Court.  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

London,  1  March.  1912. 
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BORAX  CONSOLIDATED. 

THE  COMPANY'S  BKST  YEAR. 


Tin.  Fourteenth  Ordinary  GeniTal  Meeting  of  Borax  Consolidated,  Limited, 
wan    held   on   Tuesday,   the   Right   Hon.  Lord    Lawrence  (Chairman) 

presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  T.  Danicll)  having-  read  the  usual  notices. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  net  profits  for  the  year  amount  to  ti!96,5J3 
0*.  ill.,  or  .110,060  18«.  10c?.  more-  than  latt  year.    Wo  have  placed  the 

1111  of  t^O.GOO  to  the  crivlit  of  buildings  and  plant  depreciation  account, 
bringing  this  reserve  to  1240.000;  but  is  von  will  have  teen  by  the  report 
we  I, ax.-  <lee:.l.,l  to  writ.-  liii.M*  from  1li!.»  to  tlie  buildings,  plant,  rail- 
WAJN,  anil  machinery  aocount,  thereby  reducing  tie  latter  by  the  tame 
■mount.  A*  you  are  aware,  we  keep  our  building*  and  plant  in  an  efficient 
,-l  it.  out  of  i  venue,  but  from  time  to  time,  with  o|ierations  so  widely 
distributed  ns  ours,  condition*,  arise  which  necessitate  our  opening  new 
.sources  for  the  supply  of  our  ininera.1  or  for  economical  reasons  removing 
or  remodelling  our  works,  and  it  i(-  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  those 
contingencies  that  we  have  accumulated  so  large  a  depreciation  reserve. 
Our  general  reserve  stands  at  €170,C00,  a.s  last  year,  and  the  value  of  the 
policies  for  the  First  Debenture  stock  redemption  sinking  fund  at 
C76.344  4*.  Tlie  demand  by  refiner*,  for  mineral  from  our  mine*,  and  by 
consumers  for  our  refined  borax  and  boracic  acid,  continues  to  l»e  very 
satisfactory.  These  priduets  are  now  indispensable  to  60  many  industries 
spread  over  so  many  countries  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  con- 
Muuptioii  being  maintained  or  incrci-M-d.  The  field  of  operations  is  so 
large  we  can  safely  anticipate  that  in  ease  of  a  set  back  in  one  country 
the  business  in  other  directions  will  compensate  for  it.  It  will  perhaps 
Vic  useful  if  I  again  remind  you  that  borax  and  borncic  acid  arc  not  only 
used  in  the  household  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  which  the  consump- 
tion is  always  increasing,  but  that  by  fur  the  larger  use  is  for  industrial 
purposes  in  iron  and  glass  works,  in  th?  potteries,  and  in  many  other 
industries.  Our  manufacture*  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  with  a  'lemand  spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  globe,  and  for  so 
many  purposes,  we  are  in  a  very  h  ippy  and.  I  may  Bay,  unique  position. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  current  year  will  prove  as  satisfactory 
a.,  that  de  ilt  with  in  the  accounts  we  have  now  submitted  to  you,  and  I 
sincerely  hop?  that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  business  by  strikes 
such  ns  that  which  is  now  facing  us  in  this  country.  In  presenting  to 
you  the  results  of  this  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  business,  I  would  call 
to  your  notic  >  that  it  is  the  best  we  have  yet  had.  During  these  thirteen 
rears  we  have  averaged  €268. 8S0  net  jire.fit,  and  there  has  been  no  violent 
fluctuation,  the  lowest  hiving  been  1243,036.  We  have  already  paid  to 
the  Preferred  Ordinary  shareholders  their  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  and, 
seeing  that  v.c  have  an  increased  amount  to  dispose  cf,  we  have  decided  to 
recommend  a  final  dividend  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shares  of  1*.  9rf. 
per  shar?.  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  of  Is."  per  share  already 
paid,  a  total  of  ">*.  Srf.  per  shaiv.  or  13J  per  cent,  per  annum,  being 
\\  per  cent  more  than  we  paid  last  ye  ar.  We.  after  paying  this  dividend, 
carry  forward  .175,984  12s.  2(1.  to  the  new  account.  It  may  be  asked  why 
we  do  not  pay  a  sti'l  larger  dividend,  but.  as  I  stated  last  year,  we 
wish  to  follow  a  careful  policy  in  this  respect  and  keep  in' hand  n 
substantial  sum  to  carry  forwarl.  I  beg.  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  move 
the  adoption  of  'the  directors'  report  and  accounts  for  the  vcar  ended 
3C  September.  1911. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Reiel  (Vice  Chairman)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
c  irric  el  unanimously. 

Mr.  L.  H.  de  Friece  proposed,  "  That  a  final  dividend  of  1*.  9eL  per 
shai".  ]ess  income  tax,  be  paid  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shares,  making 
a  total  of  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  that  the  same  be  payable 
forthwith. " 

Mr.  It.T.  Baker  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hughes  next  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and 
directors  for  the  succcs.-ful  r<*ults  achieved  during  the  past  year.  He 
requested  the  directors  to  send  a  cablegram  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  in 
America,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  hi6  services  during  the 
past  year.  At  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  include  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Daniel!,  and  the  rt  iff  in  London  and  elsewhere 
for  their  good  work  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Steadman  eiceondeyl  th«  motion,  which  wo6  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thank1:,  said  that  he  would  have  much 
ple  asure  in  sending  the  usual  cable  to  the  managing  director  in  America, 
conveying  to  him  tlie  thanks  of  the  mcetine. 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  <ee  that 
the  name  \%  o<i  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tha 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attack*  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  io 
DIARR H rEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Comituing  Medical  Testimony  tiiti  each.  BcltU. 
Of  all  Chimixtt,  l/lf,  a/o,  4/6. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors   will   find   First  Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 
 Proprietor,  S.  AIRF.Y. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 
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HARRODS  STORES. 


PROFITS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


The  Twenty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Harrod's  Stores.  Limited, 
was  held  on  ThursuUy  at  the  company's  premises,  Brompton  Road,  Sir 
Alfred  J.  Newton.  Bart.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  H.  Griffith)  having  read  the  usual  notices, 
The  Chairman  6aid  :  Starting  with  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the 
working  expenses,  as  detailed,  amount  to  the  sum  of  £472,547.  The  whole 
of  these  items  ahow  considerable  increases,  but  increases  which  are  only 
commensurate  with  the  improved  and  increased  trading.  Interest,  depre- 
ciation, &c,  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  this  year,  repairs  and  renewals 
accounting  for  no  less  than  £33,988.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum,  but  it  must  be  to  the  shareholders  a  source  of  very  great 
confidence  that  the  upkeep  of  the  company's  buildings  is  maintained  in 
what  one  might  term  a  somewhat  luxurious  manner.  We  have  not 
expended  more  than  was  considered  necessary,  but  we  have  not  hesitated 
one  moment  to  expend  money  when  the  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred, 
and  you  will  notice  that  it  has  all  been  charged  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  Interest  on  deposit  and  current  accounts,  less  interest  received, 
amounts  to  £18,540,  and  that  shows  a  saving  of  £7,465,  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  borrow  money  from  our  depositors 
at  a  considerably  less  rate  of  interest  than  applied  to  the  previous  year. 
Then  there  is  an  item  of  £2,826,  interest  on  Debentures  to  date  of  redemp- 
tion. That  is  an  item  which,  of  course,  now  disappears  entirely  from 
our  accounts,  because  we  have  during  the  year  redeemed  the  whole  of  our 
Debenture  debt,  and  the  shareholders  would  be  gratified  to  know  that 
the  whole  of  their  property,  freeholds,  and  long  leaseholds  is  now  abso- 
lutely unencumbered  with  any  charge  whatsoever.  Then,  our  gToss  profit 
on  trading  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £783,000,  being  an  increase  of  £106,544. 
Turning  to  the  balance  sheet,  you  will  see  that  the  share  capital  now 
stands  at  £l,COl,4C0.  You  will  remembei'  that  early  last  year  it  was 
decided  to  make  an  issue  of  Ordinary  shares.  That  issue  was  made  at  a 
very  substantial  premium,  and  the  amount  received  by  way  of  premium, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  creating  the  new 
capitil,  wee  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  les6  the  expenses  of  issue,  .and 
also  the  payment  of  the  premium  on  the  redemption  of  the  Debentures. 
Our  reserve  fund  therefore  now  stands,  or  it  stood  at  the  date  of  this 
balance  sheet,  at  £1,136,635,  which,  you  will  note,  is  beyond  and  in  excess 
of  the  actual  capital  of  the  company.  The  pension  fund  now  amounts,  in 
respect  to  the  managers  and  buyers,  to  £13,984,  and  the  staff  pension 
fund  to  £7,366.  The  former  fund  is  subscribed  ha.f  by  those  are  interested 
in  it  and  by  a  like  sum  subscribed  by  the  company.  The  staff  pension 
fund  of  £7,^66  is  entirely  provided  by  the  company.  Then  you  have  the 
staff  dividend  fund,  which  is  equal  to  a  dividend  on  10.0C0  Ordinary 
Chares  for  the  benefit  of  such  members  of  the  staff  as  do  not  otherwise 
participate  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company.  The  linking  funds  arc 
let  out,  and  the  p.*jfit  and  account  ia  detailed,  bringing  us  to  a  total 
amount  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  of  £3,366,654.  On  the 
opposite  tide,  under  the  heading  of  assets  and  expenditure,  we  commence 
with  the  item  of  £90, COO,  representing  the  original  leasee  and  goodwill  as 
taken  over  at  the  formation  of  the  company.  It  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing p rob  em  to  solve  what  that  £90,000  is  now  actually  worth,  for  the 
amount  of  fc90,0OO  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  for  the  company  is,  you  know, 
earning  this  very  large  net  ivvcnue,  which  last  year  amounted  to 
£257,214.  The  leaseholds  are  act  out,  and  under  the  heading  of  sundry 
leaseholds  you  sec  a  balance  of  £6,877  deducted  and  transferred  to  the 
freehold  properties ;  that  is  to  say,  the  freeholds  of  certain  leaseholds 
Were  acquired,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  leaseholds  is  deducted 
and  added  to  your  freehold  pTopertlee. 

PLANT,  FIXTURE*),  AND  STCCK. 
Your  plant  and  fixture*  stand  at  £462,131.  Very  large  expenditure  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  year,  but  with  reference  to  that  item,  it  is,  as 
you  know,  to  be  liquidated  and  accounted  for  over  a  period  of  forty  ycur*. 
Thoec  of  you  who  carefully  and  critically  look  over  these  premises  must 
be  quite  satisfied,  especially  the  younger  portion  of  the  audience,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  those  forty  years  these  fixtures  will  be  absolutely  sound 
and  in  perfect  condition.  because  during  the  year  if  any  little  repair  is 
roquircd,  it  is  effected  and  not  charged  to  the  fixture  account,  but  against 
pn.nts.  In  deferens-  t.,  tli.'  generally  received  opinion  that  such  items 
ought  to  be  liquidated  and  extinguished,  wc  follow  that  probably  whole, 
lotno  custom  of  writing  off  out  of  the  yearly  profits  these  large  sums,  so 
that  nt  the  expiration  of  forty  year*  your  fUtuivs  will  !>«•  a  very  valuable 
••act,  although  it  will  not  nppror  »a  of  any  value  whatever  in  the  baloncc 
aheet.  The  item  of  horaea,  vans  and  motor*  etniids  at  the  Insignificant 
eum  of  £18,558,  ami  w  )i<-n  I  t  II  you  tint  nn<:<  r  that  heading  are  includ.-l 
202  hor<WM,  123  vans  and  carts,  and  53  motor  delivery  vans,  you  can  amuse 
yourselves  by  a  very  is ,  rn  pie  •um  in  arithmetic  and  calculate  what  that 
actual  asset  ia  worth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  actual  value  of  these 
vehicle.,  horse*,  and  motor-van*  w  very  much  Ilk.-  double  the  sum  shown 
In  the  balance  aheet,  and  here  again  th'se  Ileum  are  kept  up  out  of  revenue 
year  by  year.  Investment*  and  MCUfttlei  arc  act  out,  and  then  conic,  the 
Item  of  stocks  on  hand.  BtMMl  stacks  ore  represented  In  t !•«•  balmier 
aheet,  at  £473.356,  an  increase  ,,f  fclOO.OCO.  That  m  n  very  large  item,  but 
this  is  a  vciy  exceptional  business  and  requires  a  very  large,  varied  an  I 
expensive  stock  j  and  the  great  point  you  and  I  have  to  be  satisftisl  about 
is  thnt  the  stock  is  of  the  value  at  which  it  I*  put  down  in  our  balones 
aheet.  We  take  the-  most  careful  pre -ant  inns  to  have  our  stock  checked 
properly,  taken  not  only  at  its  a"titnl  MM,  but  In  many  cases  under  cost. 

An  yOU   know,   at,  OUT  greit  ftl  e  every   year    We   get    rid  of   all   tile  old,  effete 

nnd  worn  out  stock    I  sdi'.nld  rother  *ay  unfashionable  stock    so  that  v 
commence  the  year  with  an  absolutely  clean  sheet  so  far  n*  our  stock  Is 
concerned,  and  1  for  one  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  assuring  fM 
that  the  stock  is  nVoiut  Iv  w.rth  the  money  that  appears  in  your  balane. 
sheet.    Your  auditors  ar    very  careful  t  .  cheek  the  .lock,  and  th»y  report 


to  us  that  they  are  perfect'y  satisfied  that  the  stocks  in  question  are 
worth  the  money  that  appears  in  our  balance  sheet.  That  increase  of 
£1C0,0C0  in  our  stock  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  our  jewellery  department  alone  we  have  extended  the  capital 
employed  in  that  particular  department  by  no  less  than  £30,000,  but  those 
of  you  who  have  been  through  the  department  will  readily  admit,  and 
you  must  take  a  pride  in  the  fact,  that  it  presents  an  appearance  which 
certainly  vciy  few  establishments  I  know  of  can  vie  with.  It  is  replete 
with  a  most  complete  stock.  The  business  we  are  doing  there  has  been 
extremely  satisfactory,  ar.d  naturally  we  anticipate  in  the  future  much 
larger  profits  from  that  department  than  we  have  hitherto  received.  In 
the  fur  department  we  have  very  largely  added  to  our  stock,  and  that 
addition  to  our  stock  of  furs  makes  ns — I  say  this  very  deliberately — ons 
of  the  largest  fur  dealers  in  the  City  of  London.  The  furnishing  section 
has  al6o  been  considerably  increased,  especially  in  the  antique.  Al~so  in 
the  modern  section  the  tr;<lc  last  year  increased,  and  we  look  forward 
to  doing  a  much  larger  furnishing  business  than  we  are  doing  to-day. 
Of  course,  our  carpet  department,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
one  of  the  best  stocked  departments  in  this  or  any  other  city. 

INCREASE  IN  BUSINESS  AND   DECREASE  IN   WORKING  HOURS. 

From  a  general  purview  the  business  of  the  past  year  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  very  satisfactory  character;  still — and  this  is  an  interesting  point — 
in  some  departments — I  wi.l  not  signalise  them — the  business  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  what  it  was  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  wholesale 
prices  having  in  many  cases  very  considerably  advanced,  the  net  profits 
from  these  departments  have  not  come  up  to  the  net  profits  of  the  previous 
year.  I  want  you  specially  to  remember  that.  It  is  very  easily  accounted 
for.  Wholesale  prices  advanced  in  a  certain  ratio,  but  the  departments 
were  unable  to  increase  the  retail  prices,  for  they  had,  as  you  know,  to 
adhere  to  the  old  prices  or  advance  them  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
They  also  had  to  adhere  to  catalogue  prices.  The  shareholders  and  the 
public  undoubtedly  reap  that  advantage — that  is  to  say,  they  purchase 
goods  which  must  necessarily  have  been  acquired  by  the  company  at 
increased  prices,  but  which  increased  ratio  of  price  has  not  been  added 
to  the  retail  price.  You  may  have  noticed  a  paragraph  which  is  going 
the  round  of  the  Press—a  very  modest  paragraph — that  a  South  American 
Harrod's,  with  a  capita]  of  £25,000,  has  been  registered.  That,  I  need  • 
scarcely  say,  is  entirely  the  company's  business;  there  are  no  outside 
shareholders.  We  have  been  absolutely  compelled,  as  it  were — the  attrac- 
tions have  been  so  great — to  enter  the  Argentine  market,  and  we  have 
established  a  branch  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  order  to  comply  with  Argentine 
law,  wc  have  had  to  register  a  small  company,  which  is  entirely  the 
property  of  this  company.  I  mention  that  because  several  shareholders 
have  written  and  asked  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  participate  by 
acquiring  shares  in  that  company.  In  view  of  the  very  troublous  times  we 
are  passing  through,  with  the  great  excitement  about  strikes  and  their 
concomitant  evils.  I  think  it  will  be  reassuring  to  you  to  know  that  you 
are  served  by  an  absolutely  loyal  and  devoted  staff.  During  the  present 
year,  without  any  outside  agitation  influencing  the  management,  the 
directors,  on  Mr.  Buibidgc's  recommendation,  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  could  still  further  decrease  the  hours  of  labour  of  the 
staff  generally,  and  half  an  hour  was  taken  off  every  day's  work  and  one 
hour  off  Saturday's  work.  That  represents  a  very  considerable  outlay  to 
the  company,  because  the  increasing  work,  being  done  in  a  curtailed 
period  of  time,  neoessitates  additional  expenditure.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  the  hours  of  labour  of  22  years  ago,  when  this  company 
was  formed,  with  what  they  are  to-day.  Twenty-two  years  ago  business 
started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was  carried  on  until  eight 
o'clock  nt  night  from  Monday  to  Thursday;  on  Friday  it  was  carried 
on  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  it 
started  at  eight  in  the  moraine?  and  continued  until  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  directors,  however,  if.  a.  very  early  date  H«  that  these  were 
most  unwholesome  hours,  and,  therefore,  gradually  reduced  them:  and 
during  thnt  time  we  have  saved  to  the  workpeople  24  hours'  labour 
every  week.  I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  oonoluding 
paragraphs  of  tho  report:  "It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  proposed  to 
pass  resolutions  altering  the  object  elauso  of  the  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation. In  view  of  the  remarkable  growth  and  expanaion  of  the  com- 
pany's businefs,  the  directors  have  been  advised  by  connwl  thnt  it  II 
desirable  to  amend  the  memorandum  by.  in  effect,  substituting  an  up  to- 
date  memorondum  of  nsrocintion  for  the  present  one.  which  WW  drafted 
over  20  years  ago."  I  may  any  that  as  time  hna  gone  on  the  company 
tins  naturally  had  to  cmbork--I  will  not  aay  on  fresh  enterprises,  but 
frenh  branches  connected  with  the  business,  and  the  directors  are  advised 
thnt  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  comply  with  technicalities,  that  this  new 
rremornndum  should  lie  .ub.titut.d  for  the  old  one.  You  will  I-  n.kcl 
by  Mr.  Hur'.idge  to  vote  certain  stuns  to  the  pension  fund.  Ac.  tin  that  I 
nm  bound  to  point  out  that  under  the  new  Insurance  Act  this  company 
will  iirohohlj   be  called   upon  to  pay  about  £1.000  n  year,  nnd  therefor. 

it  is  but   reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  we  nr  fronted  with  thnt 

large  outlay,  having  regard  to  the  benefits  which  we  hope  will  accrue  i  . 
th'xe  niter. -ted  in  it.  we  sl.»ll  hold  our  hand,  to  konie  little  extent  in 
rotfnf  these  large  sonis  to  thoio  funds.  The  rhairmn.i  concluded  I.;. 
pfbpMing  Hie  resolution  for  Hi"  adoption  of  the  report  rind  balance  sheet 
and  the  |>nvment  of  the  dividends  therein  recommended. 
Mr.  V.  H.  Horvey-Samucl  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  questions,  stated  tint,  although  the  re.erv- 
fund  exceeded  the  capital  of  the  nompany  by  I'Uo.CfO,  tli-v  were  obliged 
by  the  article,  of  association,  after  paving  8  per  ("fit.  on  the.  Ordinary 
.hare,  and  the  Preference  dividend,  to  allo.ate  t..  reserve  10  per  cent, 
of  the  balance.  . 

The  motion  was  cnrrlcd  urvanlmnualy.  and  resolution*  **"  afterward* 
pissed  r.-cWtlnf  the  retiring  (tlrcrtora  nnd  au.lllora  and  altering  th« 
provisions  of  the  memorandum  of  assoc  ation. 

The  fhalruan  afterwards  referred  to  th  dl.erep.ney  Is-twrcn  th« 
amount   .f   the   Intsrlm   and   the  final   dividend.,   and   .'.ted  that  the 

director,  w  d  pr.oV.hh  Inc..  a-  the  interim  .livid  n  I  in  hilar-  to    0  |-r 

ee„t.  if  the  m.elin  t  nppr.ved  .1.  which  the*  did  bj  a  .how  of  hands. 

At  th*  snggc.tlon  of  Mr.  Ilarbidg-  certain  [nnt.  to  the  pension  and 
other  fund,  wer-  u».l  amount. «u  ...  the  annr.„»te  t„  £9.300.  wbloh.  it 
was  c, plained.  w..uM  I-    t  .ken  from  the  re.erve  fund. 

A  'Tote  of  Ihnnlu  t<i  tin  '  Inlrm.n.  the  dir-etnr..  and  .taff  term  n  ,t  I- 
proceeding". 
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Wc  beg  to  state  that  it'c  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  -we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Hacchae  have  had  a  very  large  orgy  this  time- 
indeed.  Beginning  on  Friday,  they  have  kept  it  up 
with  dwindling  rapture — most  of  the  week.  How  many 
windows  they  broke  and  how  much  damage  they  did 
were  hard  to  say.  They  had,  at  any  rate,  a  very  good 
time  as  they  reckon,  though  hammering  heads  instead 
Of  windows  might  be  better  still,  until  they  found  their 
way,  or  rather  the  way  was  found  for  them,  into  court. 
There  the  fun  ended,  and  the  next  morning  came — the 
headache  and  the  rest.  This  time  the  suffragettes  have 
not  been  treated  as  naughty  children  ;  the  day  has  gone 
by  for  that.  They  have  been  sent  to  prison  lor  reason- 
ably long  terms  and  many  of  them  have  hard  labour 
thrown  in.     No  privileges  this  time. 

>iteps  have  also  been  taken  to  indie  t  the  organisation 

as  a  conspiracy.    This,  if  technically  correct,  will  be  the 

most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  movement.  It  is 
wrong  that  silly  women,  the  fanatical  tools  of  cooler 
heads,  should  be  punished  and  those  who  used  them  do 
the  mischief  get  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'cthick  Lawrence- 
have  been  arrested,  and  Mrs.  1'ankhurst — already  in 
prison  lor  window-breaking — has  been  charged  with 
conspiracy.  Hut  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  is  wanted. 
I  he  heroine  of  the  movement,  the  suffragette  Joan  ol 
Arc,  prefers  to  lie  low  when  it  comes  to  business. 
Probably  she  has  quit  the  country;  perhaps  the  thinks 
her  freedom  ne«  e-ssary  to  the  cause  .  Am  wa\  ,  if  she  has 
g.me,  it  is  lor  her  country's  good. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  the  position  as  to  the  <  oal 
strike  differs  in  only  one  respect  from  the  position  .it 
the  end  of  last  week.  The  conferences  between  the  «  oal- 
owncrs  and  the  miners  ha.<  then  been  broken  off,  and 


the  Government  had  failed  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment. After  a  week,  during  which  the  strike  has 
gradually  been  bringing  the  country  face  to  face  with 
the  misery  that  awaits  it  if  a  settlement  is  not  quickly 
made,  the  conferences  have  begun  once  more  and  are 
in  full  course.  L'p  to  now,  however,  no  practical  result 
has  come  of  them,  or  at  least  none  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  Parliament  had  on  Monday  explained 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Minimum  Wage 
Bill,  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  accept 
any  modification  of  the  minimum  wage  schedule  which 
they  themselves  had  made.  On  Wednesday  the  Miners' 
Executive  met  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  Ministers.  In 
reference  to  this  meeting  the  Executive  issued  a  report 
on  Thursday  in  which  it  referred  to  what  it  called  the 
malicious  rumour  that  the  Federation  would  not  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  minimum  wage.  The  report  cited  in 
contradiction  the  fact  of  its  previous  day's  meeting 
with  Mr.  Asquith.  I'nfortunatcly,  however,  the  report 
made  it  plain  that  the  Executive  had  no  power  to  accept 
what  Mr.  Asquith  had,  suggested  without  another 
National  Conference,  and  this  has  not  been  summoned 

As  the  Week  passed  conferences  became  more 
frequent.  The  Industrial  Council  has  been  mee  ting,  in- 
quiring, rather  late  in  the  day,  into  the  conditions  ol 
fhe  minimum  wage.  It  might  base  been  thought  it  would 
have  had  some  advance  information,  considering  all 
the  elaborate  reports  from  the  labour  correspondent!  of 
the"  Hoard  of  Trade- Journal  ".  Welsh  e-oalowners  were- 
meeting,  anel  Sottish  and  North  of  England  e-onl- 
owners  we  re'  summoned  te>  Lemelon.  The-  Miners'  Bx«  II- 
ti\e  sal  in  a  sort  ol  perpetual  session.  On  Wednes- 
day a  deputation  of  the  Labour  part)  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  federation,  the  first  lime  members  e,l  the- 

party  ne>t  mine  rs  have  attended.    I  his  was  supposed  to 

have  some-  significance  in  \icw  e.f  the-  rumours  about 
an  earlj  introduction  of  I  Minimum  Wage-  Hill. 

Mr.   Ramsay  Macdonald  the-  same-  day,  Indeed, 

asked  Mr.  Asquith  if  there  were  any  foundation 
fe»r  the-  statement  that  such  a  Bill  would  be-  Introduced 
that  day.     Mr.  Asquith  replied  thai  ihe-.  statement 

w  as  a  pure  work  Of  imagination.    As  te»  the-  dise  ussion 
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in  Parliament  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Asquith  thought  that 
in  the  circumstances  it  was  undesirable  to  fix  a  date; 
he  was  within  an  hour  to  meet  representatives  of  the 
disputants.  This  remains  the  last  word  for  this  week. 
Obviousl)  a  Bill  could  only  be  effective  if  all  parties  had 
agreed.  It  would  be  a  brutum  fulmen  at  present.  The 
terrible  question  seems  to  remain  al  ter  all-  at  w  hat  point 
will  suffering  become  unbearable  and  a  settlement  be 
forced  on  the  combatants  by  a  desperate  nation? 

South  Manchester  was  not,  as  easily  it  might  have 
been,  the  anti-climax  of  S.  Rollox.  Mr.  Glazebrook's 
is  a  glittering  victory.  He  has  beaten  Sir  Arthur 
Haworth — strong  in  the  prestige  of  his  new  appoint- 
ment— by  a  five  hundred  odd  majority,  turning  over  to 
the  Unionist  party  some  fifteen  hundred  votes  ;  and  he 
has  done  this  in  a  division  of  Manchester.  No  two 
constituencies  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  conversion  of  the  country  to  the  Unionists  tha.n 
S.  Rollox  and  South  Manchester.  We  are  now  in  the 
stage  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  once  described  as 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  a  party — that  stage 
when, 'though  still  in  opposition,  it  perceives  it  has  the 
equntry  behind  it.  , 

•Mr.  -Arkwright's  resignation  is  a  loss  to  the  House  of 
Commons.,  He  is  a  man  of  very  considerable  culture 
and  of  high  ideals.  However,  regret  at  his  loss  is  tem- 
pered by  satisfaction  that  he  will  be  succeeded  as  member 
for  Hereford  by  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  who  is  not  to 
be-  opposed.  Mr.  Hewins'  entry  into  the  House  has 
long  been  over-due.  Tariff  Reform  will  sooner  or  later 
be  the-main  thing  before  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Hewins' 
immense  knowledge  and  tight  grip  of  the  question 
will  be  of  -great  use  to  his  side,  in  fact  to  the  whole 
House,  which  will  always  listen  to  an  expert  on  his  own 
subject. 

Colonel  Repington's  invidious  position  was  again 
before  the  House  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee 
pressing  Mr.  Seely  very  hard.  Mr.  Seely  could  only  say 
that  Colonel  Repington  was  the  best  man  to  edit  the 
"  Army  Review  ",  and  that  the  War  Office  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  for  his  whole  time.  So  for  economy's 
sake  we  have  this  arrangement  :  the  "  Times  "  has 
a  correspondent  who  is  allowed  the  run  of  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Minister  for  War  in  return  gets  the 
support  of  the  "Times"  in  military  matters.  Obvi- 
ously both  Lord  Haldane  and  the  "  Times  "  get  some- 
thing out  of  this.  But  has  Colonel  Repington  himself 
nothing  to  say  to  it  as  a  soldier?  Does  he  find  it 
easy  always  to  keep  Colonel  Repington  the  War  Office 
official  distinct  from  Colonel  Repington  the  newspaper 
correspondent?  One  would  like  to  be  sure  sometimes 
which  Philip  is  writing.  We  are  told  that  Colonel 
Repington  has  access  to  nothing  confidential.  Has  he 
never  asked  for  a  "  paper  "  (every  War  Office  man 
knows  what  that  means)  and  been  allowed  to  see  it  with 
all  the  official  minutes?  We  should  like  Mr.  Seely  to 
answer  this,  for  Lord  Haldane  would,  of  course,  know 
nothing  about  it  and  airily  say  "  No  ". 

On  the  whole  military  question  Mr.  Lee  very  rightlv 
pointed  out  that  the  conditions  of  the  South  African 
campaign  still  unduly  determined  our  war  preparation. 
The  circumstances  then  were  exceptional ;  we  were  not 
called  upon  to  meet  highly  trained  and  disciplined 
troops.  Against  the  Boers,  therefore,  we  were  able 
to  use  untrained  or  partially  trained  troops  with  fair 
success.  From  this  exceptional  experience,  it  has  been 
erroneously  concluded  that  such  expedients  will  serve 
in  the  future.  Thus  the  expeditionary  force  is  to  be 
manned  largely  by  auxiliaries,  thrown  in  at  the  last 
moment. 

Mr.  Lee  gave  us  a  very  good  example  of  the  evils 
of  an  inferior  rifle  from  his  experience  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  field  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
when  the  very  best  volunteer  regiment  they  possessed 
was  sent  to  Cuba  with  an  obsolete  rifle.  We  arm 
the  Territorials  with  a  rifle  discarded  by  the  Regulars, 
and  we  expect  them,  even  with  this  handicap,  to 
make  a  good  show  against  well-armed  regulars.  The 


whole  arrangement  of  the  relations  between  our  first  and 
second  line  armies  is  radically  unsound.  The  first  line 
army  cannot  take  the  field  without  denuding  the  second 
of  officers  and  horses  ;  whilst  the  second  could  .not  take 
the  field  until  they  had  received  additional  training  when 
war  was  upon  us. 

Lord  Haldane's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  last 
Wednesday  on  the  supply  of  officers  for  the  expedi- 
tionary force  was  most  unsatisfactory.  He  admits  that 
on  mobilisation  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  some 
six  hundred  infantry  ollicers  alone,  which  will  have  to  be 
filled  up  from  the  various  reserves  of  officers,  amongst 
others  those  who  had  obtained  certificates  in  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  These  totally  inexperienced  and  very 
slightly  trained  ollicers  are  to  command  men  in  war- 
time '.  We  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  bolster  up  the  Special  Reserve  with  regular  officers, 
because  these  would  inevitably  have  to  rejoin  the  regular 
units  when  the  Special  Reserve  was  required  for  serious 
ousiness,  leaving  the'  ordinary  officers  with  responsi- 
bilities they  were  not  trained  to  undertake  unaided,  like 
the  old  Militia.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  these 
regular  officers  must  be  utilised.  After  all  the  boast  and 
"  brag  "  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
and  the  money  spent  on  it,  it  is  sad  that  it  must  take 
the  field  with  six  hundred  non-regular  and  in  some  cases 
untrained  officers.  *  ... 

The  Osborne  College,  which  was  to  be  built  for 
^.40,000  and  actually  cost  over  ^200,000,  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt.  The  training  scheme  has  broken  down, 
though  the  Navy  is  honeycombed  with  officers  who  have 
come  in  under  it.  The  Royal  Marine  officer,  entering 
as  in  the  Army,  has  been  reintroduced,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  we  shall  once  again  train  officers 
solely  for  engineering  duties.  The  all-big-gun  idea 
of  the  "  Dreadnought"  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
German  plan  of  a  secondary  armament  of  six-inch  guns 
has  been  re-adopted.  Under  the  advertising  policy 
exceptional  favouritism  was  shown  to  the  Dreadnoughts 
in  gunnery  practice.  Now  that  there  is  not  so  much 
favouritism,  though  the  best  gunners  are  quite  rightly 
sent  to  the  latest  ships,  we  have  the  "  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Record  "  telling  us  that  "the  general  conclusion 
which  must  be  drawn  from  these  results  is  that  in  last 
year's  battle  practice  the  mixed  armament  ships  of  the 
fleet  acquitted  themselves  very  much  better  than  the 
all-big-gun  ships  with  their  more  modern  guns  and 
better  equipment  ". 

The  mischief  under  the  old  system  was  that  officers 
felt — and  the  rule. was  especially  true  of  our  naval 
attaches— that  their  careers  would  be  injured  if  they 
supplied  evidence  of  a  character  which  did  not  bolster 
up  the  Admiralty  case.  The  Admiralty  reprinted 
and  took  care  to  supply  evidence  on  only  one  side 
of  the  case.  It  was  part  of  the  Admiralty  plan,  up 
to  the  revelations  of  1909,  to  disparage  anything  that 
Germany  did  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  It 
was  freely  prophesied  that  the  German  Dreadnoughts 
would  be  failures.  Such  incidents  as  the  excessive 
rolling  of  the  "  Orion  "  and  other  British  Dreadnoughts 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  become  public 
property.  The  whole  naval  policy  degenerated  into 
make-believe  with  a  crowd  of  journalists,  Navy 
Leaguers  and  others  being  fed  with  copy  and  used  as 
cat's-paws.    Things  are  now  happily  otherw  ise. 

The  Indian  Budget  now  under  debate  in  the  Calcutta 
Parliament  is  another  piece  of  over-cautious  estimating. 
Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  prospective  revenue  was 
purposely  understated  last  year  in  order  to  secure  a  large 
unappropriated  balance?  This  would  provide  for  the 
King's  boons  and  other  incidentals  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  till  the  Durbar  Day.  This  is  all  the 
more  likely  seeing  that  the  chief  "  surprises  "  were  in 
the  opium  and  the  railway  revenues,  which  might  have 
been  foreseen  w  ith  some  approach  to  accuracy.  These 
two  items  have  left  the  Treasury  a  windfall  of  two 
millions  sterling.  They  will  go  to  reduce  the  unfunded 
debt,  help  to  pay  for  the  Durbar  boons,  and  provide  for 
education  and  sanitation.    The  development  of  the  rail- 
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way  revenue  is  peculiarly  welcome.  Its  rapid  growth 
bids  fair  to  replace  the  vanishing  receipts  from  opium 
without  fresh  taxation. 

For  the  coming  year  the  prospect  is  so  rosy  that  the 
Finance  Minister  can  again  afford  to  make  a  pessimist 
forecast  of  railways  and  of  opium.  This,  too,  though 
the  price  of  the  drug  is  going  up  as  fast  as  its  quantity 
is  diminishing,  and  the  railways  of  Upper  India  are 
blocked  with  more  produce  than  they  can  handle.  The 
financial  position  is,  in  fact,  remarkably  sound.  The 
healthier  atmosphere  created  by  the  King's  visit  will 
give  free  play  to  the  economic  forces  which  the  unrest 
of  recent  years  had  weakened,  unless  the  applied 
economics  of  the  Home  Government  set  back  the 
influences  for  good.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
provide  ^1,333,000  to  start  the  new  capital  at  Delhi 
without  recourse  to  the  special  loan  at  first  contem- 
plated. Another  nine  millions  is  to  be  put  into  State 
railways — an  excellent  investment.  But  what  has 
become  of  private  enterprise?  The  Railway  Board 
seems  to  have  throttled  it. 

Canada  is  busy  making  reciprocity  arrangements 
with  other  parts  of  the  Empire — in  particular  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  Americans,  recently  so  keen  on  their 
own  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Dominion,  object.  Just 
as  they  knew  that  reciprocity  with  themselves  would 
mean  Canada's  gradual  drawing  away  from  the  British 
Empire,  so  it  is  clear  that  Canadian- West  Indian  reci- 
procity will  mean  the  tightening-up  of  British  bonds 
and  the  defeat  of  American  ambitions  in  the  Caribbean 
seas.  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  urging  the 
State  Department  to  act  quickly  in  order  to  defeat  the 
negotiations  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  What 
the  State  Department  can  do  we  do  not  quite  know,  but 
the  anxiety  of  Xew  York  shows  pretty  well  the  need 
there  is  for  closer  commercial  relations  within  the  British 
Empire. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  been  busy  in  the 
"Times"  this  week  with  apologies  for  what  he  has 
done.  The  defence  put  up  by  the  "  Times  "  correspon- 
dent in  Washington  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
led  away  by  evil  companions.  "  Surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  subtle  flattery  of  himself  and  of  continual 
criticism  of  the  President  ",  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  allowed 
himself  to  become  discontented  and  suspicious  of  his 
friend.  Surely  this  would  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  to 
be  more  contemptible  than  any  criticism  as  yet  offered 
by  his  opponents.  It  is  the  first  suggestion  we  have 
seen  that  the  ex-President  is  less  "  virile  "  than  he 
seems.  Another  apologist  defends  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
informing  us  that  Washington  did  not  object  in  prin- 
ciple to  a  third  term.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  come  forward  as  a  Republican  candidate 
because,  knowing  Mr.  Taft  will  be  beaten,  he  wishes 
to  save  his  old  party  from  defeat.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
fact,  to  ensure  a  Republican  victory  has  determined  1o 
split  the  Republican  vote. 

Further  evidence  of  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
State  prisons  of  Portugal  has  appeared  in  tin-  "  Morning 
Post"  this  week.  Political  prisoners  are  herded  with 
the  lowest  criminals.  Decency,  or  personal  cleanliness, 
is  impossible.  The  conditions  are  so  unhealthy  that 
disease  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  left  without  remedy. 
The  brutality  of  escorts  and  of  prison  officials  is 
notorious.  Confinement  in  these  prisons  is  systematic: 
torture;  and  is  intended  as  su<  li  by  the-  Government. 
These-  humane  Republicans  are  now  making  at  le;ist 
.1  show  of  reform,  owing  entirely  to  the-  activity  of  the 
Committee  of   British  Residents  in  Lisbon,  who  have 

been  steadily  inquiring  into  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  "  Morning  Post  "  has  done-  eye  c  lie  nt  servi<  r  here  in 
publishing  the  >  ollee  ted  e\  idem  <■  of  this  committee.  I  he- 
facts  have  been  widely  noted  in  Europe-,  and  the- 
Legations  in  Lisbon  ha-,  e  be  gun  to  verify  for  the  msel ves. 

Dr.  Clifford  and  the-  Nonconformists  are  promised  ;m 
Education  Bill  next  session j  and  Mr.  Ascjuith  trusts  it 
"  may  prove  Mtisfai  tory  ".  At  ■  very  gloomy  meeting 
of  the  National  Free  Church  Council  on  Tuesday  a 


letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  this  effect  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  The  audience  was  thankful ; 
but  depressed.  They  have  been  put  last,  as  usual,  and 
they  do  not  even  know  that  their  measure  will  have 
pride  of  place  in  1913.  One  ray  of  hope,  said  Dr. 
Clifford,  had  come  from  the  letter  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
particularly  bright  ray.  Finally  he  moved  a  lugubrious 
resolution — hope  and  disappointment  strangely  mingled 
— which  was  carried  with  great  enthusiasm. 

We  have  sympathy  with  the  deputation  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  received  with  very  little  enthu- 
siasm on  Tuesday,  not  because  they  would  "correct  " 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (a  work 
of  supererogation),  but  because  they  expect  by  that 
correction  to  get  the  Revised  Version  put  on  the  shelf. 
To  anyone  with  an  ear  for  English  or  with  any  literary 
sense  at  all,  to  anyone  in  short  who  is  not  a  Philistine, 
the  idea  of  reading  the  Revised  instead  of  the  Authorised 
Version  in  churches  is  anathema.  The  Revised  Version 
is  a  work  of  grammarians — particles,  enclitics,  and 
other  nothings  which  concern  scholars  but  not  men 
and  women.  The  majesty  of  rhythm  of  the  Authorised 
Version  is  itself  religious  and  speaks  to  the  soul  of 
educated  and  uneducated  alike.  The  Revised,  being  a 
bad  cross  between  English  and  Greek,  can  touch  neither. 
As  to  scholastic,  nicety,  the  Bible  is  not  the  heritage  of 
grammarians  but  of  the  common  people.  Dare  anyone 
say  that  before  the  Revised  Version  our  people  believed 
what  was  false  and  were  less  true  Christians?  If  not, 
religiously  the  question  drops. 

We  were  glad  to  read  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  of 
Monday  last  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones  de- 
ploring the  conduct  of  spectators  ,  at  Olympia.  In 
earlier  days  it  was  possible  to  see  "The  Miracle"  in 
tolerable  peace  ;  but  success  has  brought  the  usual  bad 
crowd.  A  visit  we  made  to  Olympia  some  ten  days 
ago  was  spoiled  by  a  continuous  stealthy  babble  of 
comment,  explanation,  criticism.  Silence  strictly  en- 
joined means  continuous  conversation  conducted  in  the 
kind  of  whisper  that  carries  with  a  force  and  precision 
more  deadly  disconcerting  than  a  megaphone.  We  are 
delighted  to  know  how  successful  this  enterprise  has 
been,  especially  as  it  means  that  Professor  Reinhardt 
is  coming  again  next  year.  But  the  success  of  "  The 
Miracle  "  has  had  its  trials  for  those  who  discovered  it 
before  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  had  drummed  in  the  camp- 
following  rag-tag.  The  level  of  present  audiences  is 
exactly  measured  by  the  fact  that,  decorously  restrain- 
ing their  enthusiasm  on  all  the  really  important  occa- 
sions, they  inevitably  applaud  the  mechanics  of  the 
conflagration  scene. 

Mr.  Shaw's  straight  talk  to  the  middle  classes,  fired 
point-blank  at  a  genteel  suburb  of  North  London  last 
Tuesdav  evening,  was  not  so  audacious  as  it  seemed. 
It  is  comparatively  safe  to  denounce  the  middle  classes 
to  a  middle-class  aucliem  e,  because  every  member  of 
the  audie  nce-  knows  that  the  prophet  is  denouncing  not 
him,  but  his  neighbour.  The  middle  <  lass  only  exists 
collectively  :  no  one  ever  admits  that  he  belongs  to  the 
collection.  Contempt  and  derision  of  the  middle  classes 
are  he  ard  at  their  bitterest  and  best,  in  fact,  on  the  lips 
of  people  who  by  every  test — intelligence,  manners, 
conversation,  and  liability  to  excessive  rates — arc  essen- 
tially of  the  "  middle  station  of  life  ". 

Mr.  Sh.i".  \  contempt  is  not  of  the  bird  that  fouls 
its  ne-st.  He,  at  anv  rate-,  is  entirely  outside-  his  own 
definition  of  the  middle-class  man.  Middle- lass 
people,  as  Mr.  Shaw  explained  to  them  on  Tuesday, 
are-  dels.  Mr.  Shaw  de  fines  a  "cad"  as  erne-  who  is 
te-rrih.el  lest  he-  should  do  tie-  State  six  pennywort!)  of 
work  for  fotirpe-ne  e,  This  is  the-  spirit  "I  the  liades- 
man  in  the  sense-  whi- h  hai  brought  contempt  upon 
tr;ide.  It  is  the-  was  <•(  the  middle  e  lass.  It  is  not  the 
wav  of  a  ge  ntleman.  Even  gentleman  is  resolved,  if 
possible-,  to  die  leaving  the  .  .immunity  in  his  debt. 

Wc  would  like  to  ask  Mr  Shaw  whether  he  accept* 
the  full  <  on  <  c|u«  n<  es  o|  ;,n  analog)  whic  h  he  drew  and 
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pointed  in  the  phrase  "  industrial  army  ".  Mr.  Shaw 
holds  that  the  labourer  not  only  has  the  "  right  to 
work  ",  but  the  right  to  a  perpetual  pension  in  the 
intervals  ol  uncmplo\  ment.  He  argues  that  the  soldier 
is  paid  in  time  ol  peace  ;  and  that  the  industrial  soldier, 
in  whose  moral  and  physical  fitness  the  State  is  equally 
interested,  should  be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  trained 
in  time  of  unemployment.  Yes  ;  but  the  soldier  is  under 
martial  law.  11  hi'  fails,  when  called  upon,  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  the  State,  he 
is  likely  to  be  shot.  Is  Mr.  Shaw  prepared  to  shoot 
malingerers  of  the  industrial  army?  II  he  is  not,  his 
vision  of  the  State  will  require  everyone  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. The  middle  class,  he  tells  us,  is  made  up  of 
"cads  ".  Either  Socialism  must  shoot  and  otherwise 
abolish  the  cads,  or  it  must  turn  them  into  gentlemen. 

Modern  art,  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  is  the  cult 
of  the  foul — instance  "  La  Yieille  Heaulmiere  "  of 
Augustc  Rodin.  "  '  La  Yieille  Heaulimiere  '  is  the  hor- 
rible image  of  a  wicked  crone,  unlovely  and  valueless  in 
art — it  is  simply  shocking  ".  Mr.  MacColl  has  been  at 
some  pains  in  an  admirable  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  of  this  month,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post"  of  Wednesday  last,  to  teach  Mr.  Harrison 
a  few  neglected  commonplaces  of  aesthetics.  He  shows 
Mr.  Harrison  how  the  crone  may  be  unlovely  to  the 
eye  that  is  looking  for  womanly  perfection,  but  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  that  is  looking  for  "  rhythm  in  line,  pro- 
portion in  parts,  harmony  in  colour  ",  or  for  "  the 
engraving  of  Time  in  fold  and  wrinkle  "  which  gives 
to  this  figure  a  deep  human  significance.  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  tried  to  make  out  that  Rodin  is  one  of  the  artists 
who  are  intending  to  shock  our  grandmothers.  Mr. 
MacColl  maintains  that  it  is  our  grandmothers  who 
shock  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  course,  ignores  the  very  necessary 
distinction  between  "  loveliness  "  and  "  beauty  ".  He 
is  with  the  majority  of  those  who  affect  enthusiasm  for 
the  beautiful  in  confusing  aesthetic  beauty  with  the 
qualities  of  health,  youth,  charm,  or  character  that 
makes  many  a  woman  lovely  who  is  aesthetically  but 
poor  material  for  an  artist.  Mr.  MacColl  goes  boldly 
to  the  extreme  of  his  position  in  a  notable  pas- 
sage :  "  The  truth  is  that  the  element  of  beauty  in  a 
lovely  woman  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  attraction 
she  exercises  by  her  perfection  as  a  woman.  A  human 
being,  considered  rhythmically,  is  at  the  best  a  spoiled 
animal,  distorted  by  standing  on  its  hind  legs.  We 
condone  the  loss  of  beauty  for  the  sake  of  the  measure 
of  divinity  which  the  animal  through  this  loss  has 
attained  ;  but  in  beauty,  pure  and  simple,  a  toad  is  more 
complete  than  an  Apollo  or  a  Yenus  ". 

So  far  as  promises  go,  Mr.  Hammerstein  outbids 
Covent  Garden.  His  committee  may  not  be  so  strong 
from  the  society  point  of  view  as  the  Syndicate's;  but 
it  includes  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earl  of  Harewood,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and 
— others.  If  he  does  not  "  present  "  the  "  Ring  "  or 
"  Tristan  ",  he  demands  no  more  than  a  guinea  for 
a  stall.  This  is  half-a-guinea  too  much,  half-a-guinea 
more  than  he  will  get;  and  if  at  the  lower  prices  of 
the  last  five  weeks  he  can  cover  expenses,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  make  a  clear  profit 
by  charging,  say,  fifteen  shillings  or  even  twelve-and- 
six.  Nothing  better  than  the  performances  he  gave  at 
the  low  prices  could  be  wished  for;  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  talk  of  the  "  extra  expenses  "  of  the  Grand 
Season  is  nonsense. 

Two  operas  by  Rritish  composers  will  be  produced, 
"  The  Children  of  Don  "  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  and 

Eionn  and  Tera  "  by  Learmont  Drysdale.  The 
libretto  of  the  first  is  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
of  the  second  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  House  of 
Lords  being  now  paralysed,  peers  are  turning  to  other 
occupations.  Libretto-writing  is  not  a  very  dignified 
art — to  speak  plainly,  the  output  is  generally  sheer 
drivel — however,  a  lord's  libretto  secures  for  a  composer 
the  production  of  his  work.  The  hungrv  hack,  poor 
devil,  will  be  crowded  out. 


THE  BREACH. 

THAT  a  real  wide  gaping  breach  has  been  made  in- 
the  Government  defences  by  the  South  Man- 
chester election  is  not  only  plain  but  admitted;  admitted 
by  Liberals  and  all  their  various  allies.  The  admission 
is  perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the  fact,  for  no 
party  ever  admits  that  an  election  has  made  an  im- 
pression on  its  armour  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
Ministerialists  and  their  papers  have  had  the  decency 
to  drop  tin  attempt  to  treat  this  set-back  lightly,  as  an 
accident  and  without  significance.  They  do  not  dispute 
the  hit.  So  we  need  not  insist  on  the  "  meaning  of 
Manchester  "  or  "  the  Manchester  moral  "  (how  fatally 
Manchester  lends  itself  to  alliteration  !)  nor  repeat  that 
Manchester  sounds  the  Government's  death-knell  or 
puts  on  the  black  cap ;  nor  even  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  These  picturesque  phrases  have  been 
done  lull  justice  to  by  Unionist  evening  papers.  Paeans 
may  now  give  place  to  work.  Winning  an  election, 
like  any  other  victory,  produces  little  result  unless  fol- 
lowed up.  We  have  made  our  breach  :  how  can  we  get 
in?  If  we  are  slack,  the  Government  may  conceivably 
mend  it  before  we  are  in.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  defenders  too  busy  everywhere  else  to  have 
time  or  strength  to  mend  this  breach. 

Liberals  do  not  try  to  explain  away  this  election,  but 
they  do  try  to  explain  it,  as  they  are  quite  entitled  to  do. 
Roth  sides  want  to  know  what  caused  what  happened. 
The  commonest  explanation  is  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Insurance  Act.  This  is  a  favourite  diagnosis,  because 
this  unpopularity,  while  admitted,  is  assumed  to  be 
temporary,  and  so  it  leaves  room  for  a  not  very  distant 
return  to  Liberalism.  The  line  now  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  consciously  doing  for  the  good  of  the  country 
what  could  not  pay  them  at  elections.  The  Government 
are  noble  martyrs  for  social  reform.  The  "  West- 
minster Gazette  "  is  quite  emotional  at  the  prospect  of 
its  party  wearing  the  martyr's  crown  on  the  top 
of  the  diadem  they  will  soon  resume  as  victors  when 
the  Insurance  Act  comes  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated at  its  true  worth.  Well,  it  is  not  much  of  a 
martyrdom  any  way,  if  they  knew  the  Bill  was  going 
to  pay  them  in  the  end.  Rut  does  any  one  in  the  world 
really  believe  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  he  was 
doing  an  unpopular  thing  when  he  started  his  insurance 
scheme?  Did  he  tell  that  story  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet?  Did  they  have  an  autumn  session  to  win 
martyrdom?  What  is  the  use  of  such  pretence?  If 
Ministerialists  have  the  honesty  to  admit  the  serious- 
ness of  their  defeat  at  Manchester,  why  cannot  they  be 
equally  honest  about  the  Insurance  Act?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  made  a  bad  calculation.  He  thought  his  scheme 
would  do  some  good  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  great 
popular  success.  If  it  ever  gets  into  working  order, 
which  is  quite  doubtful,  it  may  do  some  good  ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  a  popular  suc-cess.  It  would  take  much 
indeed  to  persuade  us  that  the  Rill  would  ever  have 
seen  the  light,  had  its  author  had  any  foresight  as  to 
how  it  would  be  received  by  the  country.  Naturally 
Unionists  are  accused  of  making  illegitimate  capital  out 
of  the  Rill's  unpopularity.  We  are  exploiting  temporary 
hostility,  born  of  popular  ignorance,  to  what  we  know 
to  be  a  great  social  reform.  Rut  what  Unionist  can- 
didate has  opposed  national  insurance  and  said  hc- 
would  wish  for  no  scheme  at  all?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  honestly  thinks  the  present  scheme 
is  full  of  defects,  why  on  earth  should  he  not  say 
so?  If  he  believes  that  the  bargain  is  not  so  good 
for  the  working-class  contributor  as  Mr.  Llovd 
George  makes  out,  why  again  should  he  not  sav 
so?  If  he  thinks,  as  many  do,  that  the  thrifty, 
decently-off  working  man  could  do  better  for  him- 
self than  he  will  under  this  Act,  the  candidate  not 
only  may  say  it,  but  he  ought  to  say  it.  He  is  not- 
acting  fairly  by  those  he  wants  to  represent,  if  he  does 
not.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Act  does  little  for  the 
better-off  working  people,  it  certainly  does  a  vast  deal 
less  for  the  really  poor,  whom  it  hardly  tries  to  reach. 
Is  the  candidate  to  hide  this  from  the  poor  elector 
and  let  him  be  taken  in  by  ?slr.  George's  optimism; 
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which  would  almost  persuade  us  that  everybody  was  to 
get  everything  for  nothing  ?  These  criticisms  of  the 
Act  may  be  right  or  maybe  wrong  :  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  charge  against  Unionists  is  one  of  bad  faith.  II 
the  Act  were  wilfully  misrepresented,  or  if  a  Unionist, 
claiming  to  support  the  principle  of  national  insurance, 
denounced  the  compulsory  contribution  by  the  people 
without  supporting  a  non-contributory  scheme  instead, 
then  we  should  say  he  was  not  honest  and  would  be 
open  to  the  charges  made.  The  contributory  element 
"is  not  open  to  attack  except  by  him  who  is  in  favour 
of  a  non-contributory  scheme  or  of  no  scheme.  But 
we  know  of  none  who  attacks  it.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  the  fault  of  Unionist  candidates  is  that  they  arc 
benefited  by  a  measure's  unpopularity  which  was  not 
■of  their  doing  and  which  they  probably  did  not  expect ; 
that  they  do  not  refuse  to  be  helped  by  an  accident. 
"Would  any  candidate,  and  why  should  any  candidate? 
and  what  a  fool  he  would  be,  if  he  did  ! 

Then  we  are  told  the  Coal  Strike  helped  to  defeat 
them  at  Manchester.  In  so  far  as  the  strike  would  tend 
'to  discontent  with  everything,  it  may  have  made  against 
the  powers  that  be.  There  is  nothing  in  the  issue  itself 
to  make  the  electors  vote  Unionist.  If  the  Government 
have  lost  through  the  strike  we  should  say  it  was  bad 
luck,  for  we  do  not  see  that  the  Government  have  been 
remiss  in  that  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
be  reaping  the  just  reward  of  weakness  and  want  of 
honesty  in  passing  a  Trade  Disputes  Bill  which  most 
of  themselves  condemned  and  which  has  paved  the  way 
for  most  of  this  industrial  unrest. 

But  the  Coal  Strike  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  In- 
surance Act  cannot  explain  this  election.  It  is  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  enormous  change  in  a  place 
where  everything  local  was  in  favour  of  the  Radical 
candidate,  himself  a  Manchester  man  and  large  employer 
of  labour.  In  South  Manchester  there  is  only  the 
material  which  the  Radical  wire-puller  counts  favourable 
to  his  party.  The  loss  of  Manchester  in  1906  and  the 
failure  to  recover  any  of  its  divisions  in  1910  has  been 
the  gravest  of  all  electioneering  set-backs  to  the 
Unionists.  We  could  not  be  sure  the  countrv  was 
swinging  decisively  back  to  us  until  wc  had  made  some 
impression  on  Manchester.  Manchester  all  against  us 
was  an  obstruction  to  Tariff  Reform  which  Tariff  Reform 
must  remove  before  it  could  be  carried.  Now  wc  have 
won  back  one  of  the  most  Radical  divisions,  if  not  the 
most  Radical,  in  the  whole  city.  We  can  now  go  ahead. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Government  has  lost  its  hold 
on  the  country.  It  has  been  found  out.  It  is  the  old 
story:  the  working  classes  are  sick  of  mere  political 
(lestructiveness  ;  they  have  got  all  the  social  reform  this 
Government  is  good  for,  and  they  have  no  interest  in 

breaking  the  Union  between  Ireland  and  England, 
between  Church  and  State;  they  know  thev  will  i/ain 
nothing  by  the  spoiling  of  the  Church  in  Wales;  the 

agricultural  people-  have  long  since-  repented  of  the 

attack  on  the  country  (,M-ntlemen,  and  sec-  with  distrust 
and  alarm  the  land  passing  from  land-owne  is  to  land* 
Companies,  the-  new  rich  man,  and  the  smart  week- 
ender fre»m  town.  Moth  in  town  and  country  the  work- 
ing people  have  come-  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will 
gd  no  more-  out  of  this  Government.  Thev  have  in 
their  own  minds  thrown  this  Government  aside-. 

"Once  more  into  the  breach."    We  have  made  a 

breac  h,  but  we-  have  ne»t  yet  taken  the-  place-.  So  long 
as  this  Ministry  holds  olfie  e,  the  dance  r  is  great.  They 
still  have  mue  h  power  for  mischief.  We-  must  gel  them 
out  some-how  before  thev  can  take  advantage  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  This  has  not  been  made  more  easy  by 
die-  probable  dropping  of  the-  Government  Fram  hi^e 
Bill.  That  would  have  split  the  Government  irre- 
trievably on  women's  suffrage,  and  resignation  Of 
dissolution  would  have  followed,     We  cannot  regret 

the  change  of  plan,  as  it  puts   off   women's  luffragC 

a- a  practical  matte  r  indefinitely,  To  prevent  women '1 
suffrage  is  even  more  important  than  to  get  this 
Government   out  of  office.     The  Government  will 

go  at  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  in  am  <  is.  | 
women's  suffrage  one  r  a  fa<  t  would  he-  much  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.      None  the  less  ii  is  <,f  >nc,i- 


mous  importance  to  make  the  Government  dissolve  this 
year.  If  thev  get  through  this  year,  they  will  very 
possibly  last  to  the  end  of  the  Parliament,  which  would, 
or  should,  mean  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment done.  This  Government  has  not  wanted  resolu- 
tion ;  it  has,  indeed,  been  brutally  resolute.  We  can 
quite  imagine  Ministers  setting  their  teeth  and  hanging 
on  doggedly  in  defiance  of  popular  opinion.  After  all, 
they  did  not  pass  their  Parliament  Act  for  nothing.  It 
is  precisely  the  present  state  of  things  it  was  framed  to 
meet.  It  would  never  be  needed  to  pass  a  Bill  the 
country  wanted.  It  comes  in  when  a  Bill  has  to  be 
passed  which  the  country  does  not  want.  The  Govern- 
ment will  stultify  themselves  if  they  give  way.  The 
hope  is  to  wear  down  their  supporters.  Their  zeal  in 
the  Commons  is  already  dwindling  ;  they  are  getting 
tired.  The  Opposition  must  keep  up  the  attack  as  they 
are  doing  now,  and  the  Government  force  may  be  worn 
out  long  before  two  years  have  passed. 


THE   FEMINIST  LESSON. 

IF  "  Sour  John  Knox  " — for  Browning's  epithet  may 
still  serve,  in  spite  of  Henley's  protest — had  been 
born  three  centuries  later,  and  been  confronted  with  the 
conspiracy  against  decency  and  the  common  weal  of 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed  so  many  flagrant 
examples,  he  would  certainly  have  made  his  "  Wastes  " 
even  more  fierv  than  they  were.  True,  his  denuncia- 
tions were  primarily  directed  against  queens,  and 
Elizabeth,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  never  forgave 
him  ;  but  since  the  outrages  of  these  viragoes  seem 
designed  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  sex  war,  in  which 
man  shall  be  treated  no  longer  as  a  co-operator  in  the 
work  of  social  reform,  but  as  an  enemy  to  be  vanquished, 
there  seems  little  to  choose  between  the  two  phases. 
"  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority, 
dominion,  or  empire  above  any  realm  is  repugnant  to 
nature,  contrary  to  God,  and,  finally,  it  is  the  sub- 
version of  good  order,  of  all  equity  and  justice."  Could 
the  declaration  be  bettered,  in  view  of  recent  happen- 
ings? Perhaps  the  discreetly  valiant  lady  for  whom 
the  police  of  London  are  searching  so  diligently  had  not 
seriously  entertained  the  hope  of  asserting  a  personal 
"  regiment  "  over  these  lands,  w  ith  a  Cabinet  composed 
of  these  wealthy  organisers  of  riot  of  whom  she  is  merely 
the  most  bold.  No  one  denies  the  energy  and  zeal 
with  which  this  nefarious  propaganda  has  been  carried 
on  ;  the  point  of  real  importance  is  that  at  last 
a  long-suffering  public-  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
real  danger  by  which  it  is  threatened,  and  the  agitation 
has  defeated  its  own  ends. 

No  arguments  we  or  anyone  else  could  address  either 
to  the  "militant"  suffragette -an  absurdly  misused 
epithet  —  sinc  e  none  but  a  drunken  soldier  would  seek 

to  exhibit  his  warlike-  prowe  ss  in  destroying  the  property 
of  inoffensive  civilians — or  her  male  accomplice  would 
pierce  the  triple-  plating  of  ignorance,  unreason,  and 
prejudice-;  but  they  are,  after  all,  a  small  section  of 
public  Opinion.  The-  vagi  majority  of  reasonable  men 
and  women  will  listen  to  argument  the-  more  that  thev 

have  noted  the-  \ cry  remarkable  change  in  public  opinion 

that  has  made  itself  apparent  in  the  last  week.  There 
w  as  a  time-  w  hen  any  outbre-ak  of  \  ulgarity  on  the-  part  of 
these  women  was  alleged  (by  themselves)  to  evoke  a 
fresh  ac  cession  <»f  rec  ruits  and  funds  to  the  ir  <  ause. 
That  time-  has  passe-d,  anel  the-  gOOd-humOUred  and 
tolerant  indulgence,  as  towards  noisv  but  amusing  chil- 
dren, has  given  place  to  a  vcrv  earnest  determination 
that  the  rowdvism  shall  be  treated  just  as  any  similarly 
Objectionable  OUtbreakl  on  the  part  of  male  hooligans 
would  be. 

The-  Brit  fallac  y  underlying  their  contention  should 
rarely  be  obvious  even  t<>  themselves.  The)  hav,  te>id 
us,  with  maddening  iteration,  that  U  the]  onlj  continue- 
to  make-  themselves  objectionable  enough  the  v  will  at 

last  obtain  the  ir  desired  e  nd,  and  that,  sine  e  the  ir  objee  t 

is  nominally  political)  they  are-  entitled  te>  be  treated 

with  the-  respect  due  to  honest  conviction.  Not  fen 
them,  thev  proclaim,  the-  punishment  rightly  awarded 
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to  the  vulgar  thief  or  housebreaker.  It  is  to  the 
criminal,  then,  that  these  women  choose  to  liken  them- 
selves, without  the  criminal's  excuse.  The  ordinary 
criminal  is,  often  enough,  scarcely  to  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.  Heredity,  environment,  moral  train- 
ing— a  hundred  things  outside  his  own  volition  may 
have  conspired  to  produce  him,  and  his  punishment  is, 
or  should  be,  more  often  a  method  of  moral  isolation 
than  a  piece  of  social  vengeance.  Education,  gentle 
breeding,  and  sometimes  w  ealth  have  done  little  for  these 
suffragettes — have,  indeed,  but  robbed  them  of  their 
only  excuse,  for  they  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
whatever  else  they  may  be  fitted  for,  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  is  entirely  outside  their 
grasp.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  they  resemble  the 
ordinary  wrong-doer,  in  that  they  present  the  patholo- 
gist with  curious  matter  for  study — and  therefore  for 
sympathy,  of  a  certain  kind.  But  beyond  that,  law- 
breakers must  look  for  no  mercy,  however  they  may 
be  dressed  ;  for  the  wealthy  inciters  to  riot,  and  their 
deluded  dupes,  are  not  in  a  higher  but  lower  category 
than  a  mob  of  the  unemployed  who  pull  down  railings  or 
loot  bakers'  shops.  Envisaged  thus,  the  cry  of  the 
suffragette  for  treatment  as  a  political  offender  is  seen 
to  be  the  most  childish  feature  of  a  singularly  childish 
enterprise. 

There  is  equally  little  substance  in  the  analogy  which 
some  of  them  seek  to  draw  between  the  present  agita- 
tion for  female  enfranchisement  and  that  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  a  point 
to  be  willingly  dwelt  on  by  any  woman-suffragist  who 
has  studied  that  period  with  anything  approaching  in- 
timacy. Surely  she  would  hardly  claim  kinship  with  the 
blackguardism  that  was  invoked  and  organised  by  the 
promoters  of  that  Act.  Yet,  for  good  or  ill,  it  pro- 
duced consequences  almost  trivial  compared  with  those 
which  are  bound  to  follow  even  a  partial  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  We  need  not  discuss  the  so-called  Con- 
ciliation Bill,  since  friends  of  that  oddly-named  measure 
seem  reconciled  to  its  abandonment.  No  savage 
mother  ever  exposed  an  unwanted  child  to  the 
chances  of  the  forest  more  cheerfully,  or  with  a  more 
contented  belief  in  the  certainty  of  its  destruction.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  survive,  but  should 
it  by  a  miracle  reach  a  second  reading  what  can  it  profit 
its  unlucky  and  embarrassed  parents?  That  it  might 
w-reck  the  present  Government  is  the  one  (but  sufficient) 
merit  of  the  queer  little  monster, 

Our  most  urgent  appeal,  however,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  "  moderates  " — those  who  allege  that  they 
labour  only  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by  con- 
stitutional methods.  Let  the  phrase  pass  for  what 
it  is  intended  to  convey,  implying  the  decorous 
people  who,  believing  quite  honestly  that  the  sky  would 
speedily  glow  with  the  millennial  dawn  could  some 
thousands,  or  millions,  of  women  have  the  wonderful 
privilege  of  casting  a  vote  for  some  party-driven  candi- 
date, ask  decently  that  men  shall  admit  them  to  such 
a  joy.  It  has  been  a  common  experience,  since  the 
wilder  methods  of  the  notoriety-hunters  came  into 
prominence,  for  these  gentler  spirits  to  assure  us,  after 
some  particularly  flagrant  outbreak,  that  they  do  not 
approve  of  such  measures.  But  there  their  disapproval 
ends.  It  is  time  to  ask  all  decent  women — and  a  few 
strange  men — what  they  are  doing  in  that  galley.  They 
can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  destruction  on  which  the 
others  are  hurling  themselves.  We  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  in  this  country  no  real  or  general 
desire  for  a  change  so  disastrous  and  vast  as  is  sought, 
and  the  strenuous  refusal  to  admit  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  precisely  the  one  of  all  others  which  should  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  is  the  most  significant  proof 
that  the  change  is  not  desired.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  be  content  that  the  referendum  should  be  to  all 
adult  women,  as  well  as  men.  Meanwhile,  the  mode- 
rates have  a  clear  duty  set  before  them.  They  are 
called  on,  not  merely  to  write  decorous  letters  regretting 
the  "  ill-advised  "  excesses  of  the  wild  women,  but  to 
declare  in  urmistakable  accents  that   they  will  have 


nothing  further  in  common  with  them.  They  must 
come  out  and  be  separate  from  the  rioters.  Or  they 
must  expect  to  be  confounded  with  them,  and  need  not 
wonder  that  they  arc  suspect  all  over  the  country  with 
secretly  sympathising  with  the  breakers  of  windows. 


THE    ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

MR.  BON AR  LAW'S  challenge  of  our  prepared- 
*  ness  for  war  still  seems  to  worry  Ministers. 
When  the  Army  Estimates  arc  presented  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Minister  in  charge  as  a  rule  devotes 
his  whole  speech  to  a  general  review  of  the  mili- 
tary policy  adopted,  and  to  the  details  of  the  actual 
estimates.  Current  matters  of  controversy  do  not 
figure  prominently  in  the  introductory  statement, 
although  the  subsequent  course  of  the  debate  may  bring 
them  to  the  fore.  The  Under-Secretary,  however, 
devoted  practically  half  his  speech  to  answering  and 
attacking  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  remarks  at  the  Albert 
Hall  ;  and  it  was  only  w  hen  he  had  completed  these 
exercises  that  he  began  to  treat  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
A  Minister  who  arrives  in  the  House  primed  with  a 
mass  of  technical  details,  prepared  for  him  by  the  best 
experts  available,  inevitably  starts  with  a  good  deal 
in  hand  ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Seely  did  his  best,  after  Lord 
Haldane's  example,  to  cloud  the  issue  in  a  maze  of 
facts  and  words.  But  Lord  Haldane  is  a  master  of  this 
kind  of  word-clouding,  and  his  understudy  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  art.  He  asserted  over  and  over  again 
that  our  rifle  was  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  he  assured 
the  House  on  his  honour  that  the  supply  of  ammunition 
was  adequate.  But  several  points  emerge  clearly  from 
the  controversy.  The  trajectory  of  the  rifle  does  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  nations,  as 
anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  School  of 
Musketry  can  see  for  himself,  where  a  series  of  posts 
along  a  range  of  800  yards  indicate  w  here  the  French 
and  German  rifles  could  hit  a  man,  and  where  ours  could 
not.  Both  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Seely  advance  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  trajectory  is  not  everything, 
which  is,  of  course,  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  with- 
out verbiage  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  by 
all  reasonable  and  open-minded  men,  whether  soldiers 
or  civilians,  that  this  is  a  serious  handicap.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  this  defect  was  already  realised 
by  Lord  Haldane  and  his  advisers.  It  is  only  now 
that  the  issue  has  been  raised  so  pertinently  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  that  they  have  begun  with  one  accord 
to  make  excuses.  We  had  this  clearly  laid  dow  n  by 
Lord  Haldane  some  two  years  ago,  when  he  said  that 
"  we  shall  never  have  a  proper  rifle  until  we  have  one 
which  will  stand  a  much  greater  degree  of  breech- 
pressure  than  the  rifle  of  to-day".  Having  admitted 
this,  the  Government  are  without  excuse  for  taking  no 
steps  till  recently  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  even,  in 
so  vital  a  case,  to  obtain  a  new  rifle,  whatever  it  might 
cost.  Doubtless  they  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
the  demand  for  cash  wherewith  to  finance  crude 
social  schemes — which  after  all  have  not  averted  the 
appalling  industrial  situation  which  faces  us  to-day 
— been  so  great,  or  the  antipathy  of  the  extreme  wing 
of  the  party  towards  expenditure  on  preparedness  for 
war  been  so  pronounced.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
supplv  of  ammunition,  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
beyond  Mr.  Seely's  assurances.  But  by  the  analogy 
of  the  previous  achievements  of  Liberal  administrations, 
we  have  no  reason  for  being  too  sanguine.  To  poach 
upon  reserves  of  stores  is  an  easy  way  of  reducing 
expenditure,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  eluding  alto- 
gether the  vigilance  of  those  who  are  not  behind  the 
scenes. 

During  the  second  day's  debate  on  the  Estimates, 
Mr.  Wyndham — than  whom  probably  no  man  on  either 
front  bench  knows  his  subject  better — covered  a  wider 
field.  Very  rightly  he  deplored  the  pceceder.ee  given 
to  the  Army  over  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  latter 
should  be  seen  first,  otherw  ise  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  the  adequa'-y  of  the  military  provision  which  has 
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been  made.  Few  Army  Estimates  of  modern  years 
have  been  of  a  more  commonplace  character.  They 
contain  only  one  new  feature,  an  increase  of  ^"170,000 
due  to  the  additional  amount  to  be  spent  on  aviation, 
which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  total  sum  from 
^27,690,000  to  ^"27,860,000.  Mr.  Wyndham  devoted 
a  good  portion  of  his  speech  to  a  consideration  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force,  which  Mr.  Seely  had  told  us 
in  general  terms  showed  steady  progress.  Too  much 
reliance,  however,  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  part  which 
the  Reserve  will  play  in  this  matter.  Before  very  long 
the  size  of  this  will  materially  decrease.  Added  to 
which  this  period  will  coincide  with  a  very  anxious 
crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Territorial  Force,  when 
the  engagement  of  some  80,000  men  may  come  to  an 
end.  But  even  if  the  Reserve  were  always  as  strong 
as  it  now  is,  the  peace  establishment  of  infantry  units 
is  so  low  at  present  that  mobilisation  for  war  will  neces- 
sitate the  introduction  of  some  500  reservists  of  sorts 
per  battalion,  a  far  larger  proportion  than  is  desirable 
for  instant  efficiency.  Naturally  we  are  told  again 
that  the  Regular  Army  can  now  rely  on  the  Special 
Reserve  to  fill  the  ranks.  This  is  so,  and  always  has 
been  to  some  extent.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  all  our  great  modern  wars  hitherto  Special  Reserve 
or  Militia  battalions  have  been  also  required  for  other 
duties.  In  order  to  free  regular  units  from  garrison 
duty  for  work  in  the  field,  the  Militia  were  utilised  for 
garrisoning  such  places  as  Malta,  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  Dover,  and  many  others,  which  must  always 
be  occupied,  and  also  occasionally  for  line  of  communi- 
cation work.  According  to  the  present  plan,  it  is  con- 
templated that  all  except  27  battalions  will  be  utilised 
to  reinforce  the  line.  How  then  can  these  duties  be 
performed?  Moreover,  will  the  five  months'  initial 
training  that  the  Special  Reserve  receive  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  capable  of  taking  the  field  with  success? 
Apparently  not,  if  we  are  to  follow  Lord  Haldane  in 
condemning  the  four  months'  initial  training  the 
National  Service  League  propose  for  their  compulsory 
levies  as  being  inadequate  to  fit  them  for  the  duty  of 
undertaking  the  defence  of  these  islands.  The  remedy 
is  obviously  an  increase  in  establishment  of  regular 
units  in  order  to  render  them  at  the  start  of  a  campaign 
more  independent  of  extraneous  aid. 

Lord  Haldane's  clear  thinking  seems  to  have  landed 
him  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  He  began  by  reducing  the 
Regular  Army  in  order  to  effect  economies;  and  on  this 
service  he  has  effected  a  saving  of  some  two  millions. 
But  against  this  he  has  increased  by  a  million  the 
amount  expended  on  the  auxiliary  forces,  the  real 
objects  or  uses  of  whi<  h  have  nev  er  been  clearly  defined. 
We  are  told  that  the  Navy  is  supreme,  and  that  its 
supremacy  will  be  a  lasting  factor.  It  might  be  said 
then  we  do  not  require  a  Territorial  Force  at  all.  But 
if  we  do,  in  all  reason  it  should  be  made  an  effective 
one,  which  it  certainly  is  not  at  present.  In  order  to 
keep  the  numbers  k'oing,  it  was  necessary  last  year  to 
grant  leave  from  camp  to  many  thousands  of  men  ;  and 
even  beyond  this  41  officers  and  6700  men  were  absent 
without  leave.  It  becomes  then  a  grave  question 
whether  this  extra  million  might  not  more  advantage- 
ously have  be<-n  expended  on  the  Regular  Forces,  w  hich 
at  least  would  have  produced  a  tangible  result.  Of 
course,  we  all  admit  that  the  new  Territorial  organisa- 
tion Is  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of  the-  old  Volun- 
teers. Hut  that  is  not  everything.  Nor  can  it  by  itself 
make  the  force  capable  of  fulfilling  its  function  of 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the  country,  when  the 
Expeditionarj  Forces  have  sailed.     Granting  that  we 

want  sin  h  a  force,  it  should  be  marie  really  efficient; 
and  we  see  no  way  by  which  this  can  be  done  but  b\ 
making  ser\ i<  e  for  home  defence  compulsory,  w  hich 
would  enable  11s  to  make  provision  that  a  continuous 
period  of  training  should  precede  instead  of  follow  the 
Outbreak  of  war.  The  present  policy  is  a  compromise, 
and  compromises  in  war  have  not  hitherto  ltd  to 
successful  results. 


MR.    McKENNA    AS  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONER. 

AX  J  HAT  man  can  solemnly  and  in  the  presence  of 
■  "  God  testify  and  declare  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  law  established?  The  ques- 
tion is  one  that  is  at  the  present  time  of  considerable 
legal  and  moral  importance  to  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  co-religionists  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  aforesaid,  to  wit  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  or,  to  give  them  their  more  historic 
name,  Independents.  Mr.  McKenna,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  has  been  made  an  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner. Now  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  of  1836, 
and  section  one  of  that  statute  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioners shall  include  the  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
such  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  nominated  by  his  Majesty 
under  his  Royal  sign  manual  (such  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Secretary  of  State 
being  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland),  and  others.  We  admit  that  the  expres- 
sion "  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  but  whatever  it  means  it  cer- 
tainly should  exclude  from  the  Commission  a  Con- 
gregationalist. However,  the  seventy-eighth  section 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Act  of  1840  makes 
it  clear  that  the  reference  is  to  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  setting  this  point  aside, 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  1836  declares  that  every  Com- 
missioner, not  being  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  shall 
make  the  solemn  declaration  of  membership  to  which 
our  last  paragraph  refers.  Mr.  McKenna  has  not  yet 
made  this  declaration.  He  has,  however,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  regards  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  who  avails  himself  of  the 
Toleration  Acts,  and  he  has  not  resigned  his  office. 

Now  this  quibble  by  which  he  defends  himself  is  alike 
disingenuous,  irrelevant,  and  bad  law.  It  is  based  on 
an  exploded  legal  theory  that  the  law  regards  every 
Englishman  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  even  if  this  theory  were  good  law,  it  would  not 
serve.  Mr.  McKenna  is  not  required  to  state  solemnly 
and  in  the  presence  of  God  what  faith  the  law  supposes 
him  to  hold.  He  has  to  declare  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  a  religious  sense,  for  he  has 
to  make  the  declaration  "  before  God  ".  Now,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  Mr.  McKenna,  as  a  Congregationalist, 
cannot  be  in  any  true  sense  a  member  of  the  C  hurch 
by  law  established,  since  he  dissents  from  its  polity 
as  being  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  but  true,  to  say  with  Lord  Wolmer  that  for 
any  Congregationalist,  be  he  Home  Secretary  or  not, 
to  make  that  declaration  is  not  only  to  commit  perjury, 
but  to  approach  blasphemy. 

These  are  the  morals  of  the  matter,  but  let  us  look 
a  little  further  into  the  Wretched  legal  quibble.  It  is 
true  no  doubt  that  all  Dissenters,  il  baptised  pcr- 
sons,  arc  on  the  Catholic  principle  common  to  both 
the  Roman  and  Anglican  Communions  members  of 
the  Church.  Unquestionably  the  Church  has  its  mission 
to  them  all  and  a  dutv  to  briiu,'  them  into  its 
fold.     I  his  (  atholi<  doctrine  was  perverted  by  Erastian 

lawyers  into  the  ridiculous  theory  that  every  English- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Chun  h  of  England.  It  never 
was  true,  for,  to  take  one  instance,  I  jew  COUld  never 
be  a  Churchwarden.  In  fact,  however,  this  fan.  \  has 
now  been  abandoned  bv  the  law.  and  the  current  legal 
definition  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is 

that  given  by  Mr.  fustice  Stirling  in  the  case  o(  the 

Perry  Almshouses.     "Whatev.r  difli<  lilt v        said  that 

learned  fudge,  "there  nut)  be  in  giving  ■  Uriel  legal 
definition  ol  «  hat  constitutes  membt  1  ship  of  the  Court  h 

of  England,  I  think  that  :■  person  who  has  been  bap- 
tised, has  been  <  onfirmed,  or  is  readv  and  desirous  to  be 
Confirmed,  and  is  an  actual  Communicant,  does  bold 
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t he  status  of  a  member  of  that  Church,  and  would 
ordinarily  be  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  such."  Mr. 
McKenna  or  his  prompter  in  ecclesiastical  law  at  the 
Home  Office  will  find  these  words  in  the  Law  Reports 
on  page  400  of  the  first  volume  Chancery  Division  for 
1898.  They  show  what  view  a  straightforward  English 
Judge  took  on  the  question,  and  they  leave  the  Home 
Secretary  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  remain- 
ing an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  as  it  affects  Church- 
men. The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  has  great  powers, 
and  these  powers  arc  for  causes  that  we  cannot  now 
discuss  steadily  on  the  increase'.  It  very  largely  controls 
the  question  of  Church  extension,  and  no  small  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  is  under  its  control.  It 
is  in  a  word  a  great  ecclesiastical  trust,  and  it  is  only 
tolerable  as  long  as  it  is  directed  by  honest  Churchmen. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  McKenna's  appointment  is 
accepted.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  in  times  to  come 
the  Nonconformists  of  the  Dr.  Clifford  type  may  not 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  Commission  and  use  its 
vast  powers  to  strangle  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  those  who  insist  that  this  is  an  idle 
fear,  for  Nonconformists  are  honourable  men,  the 
answer  is  simple.  The  men  whom  we  fear  are  the 
men  who  are  already  using  their  legal  powers  to  starve 
and  harass  Church  schools  out  of  existence.  They 
who  rob  the  children  of  their  faith  will  not  be  over- 
tender  of  the  religion  of  the  adult.  Therefore  Church- 
men must  see  to  it  that  Mr.  McKenna  abandons  a  post 
where  his  presence  is  not  only  a  discredit  to  himself, 
but  a  danger  to  the  Church. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  faith  to  which  the  Home  Secretary  professes 
allegiance.  Let  us  assume  him  to  be  a  consistent 
Congregationalist,  an  iron  Independent,  and  let  us  ask 
how  his  faith  compels  him  to  regard  the  Church  of 
England.  Congregationalism  or  (to  use  its  more  his- 
toric name)  Independency  is  not  only  Nonconformity  ; 
it  is  also  Dissent.  Theologically,  it  regards  the 
Catholic  basis  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  outrage 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  To  it  the  Episcopal 
system  is  of  Ca?sar  and  the  world,  not  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  apostate  Anglican  Church  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pious  Independent  to  draw  souls  desiring  a  sure  way 
of  salvation  into  the  conventicles  of  the  converted. 
Illogical  and  repulsive  the  tenets  of  this  faith  have 
ever  sounded  to  Churchmen,  but  they  have  been  held 
by  some  men  not  destitute  of  heroism  and  even  of  a 
certain  sanctity.  L'ndenominationalism  and  the  New 
Theology  have  doubtless  shattered  the  old  Puritan  faith 
of  this  the  most  rational  of  all  forms  of  English  dis- 
sent :  but  still  Congregationalists  have  some  regard  for 
the  history  of  their  Communion.  And  what  can  they 
think  of  one  of  their  body  who  has  claimed  to  be  an 
Independent  and  is  ready  to  testify  and  declare  in  the 
presence  of  God  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  law  established?  That  in  their  hearts  the}' 
must  despise  his  action  we  suspect  ;  that  political  con- 
siderations will  keep  their  tongues  tied,  we  fear.  And 
yet  if  they  are  silent,  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that 
Nonconformity  is  on  the  path  to  spiritual  extinction. 
Tory  and  High  Church  as  we  are,  this  incident  makes 
us  long  for  an  hour  of  old.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  his 
faults,  and  for  that  matter  his  hypocrisies.  But  in 
his  worst  moments  he  never  made  his  faith  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  "  Mav  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
him  "  would  have  been  his  cry  if  it  had  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  run  across  an  Independent  of  the  tvpe  of 
Mr.  Reginald  McKenna. 


TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  DANGER. 

r  I '  HE  "sort  of  war  "  which  has  been  going  on 
■*  between  Turkey  and  Italy  for  five  months  flares 
up  occasionally  with  destructive  energy.  During  the 
last  week  there  has  been  a  serious  combat  at  Derna 
in  which  the  Italians  now  admit  that  they  have  lost 
8  officers  and  53  men  killed  and  13  officers  and  164  men 


wounded.  These  are  considerable  casualties  seeing 
that  the  Turks  were  the  attacking  force.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  there  was  a  skirmish,  resulting  in  9  Italian 
dead  and  2H  wounded.  The  general  tale  of  victims  of  the 
war  since  the  beginning  officially  admitted  by  the  Italian 
authorities  is  now  very  heavy.  It  will  strike  the  Italian 
people  as  (  specially  so,  for  when  the  war  began  they 
were  informed  that  it  would  cost  not  a  soldo  nor  a 
man.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Turks  have  cap- 
tured from  time  to  time  very  large  quantities  of  Italian 
ritles  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  which 
the  Arabs  actually  use  in  their  attacks.  It  is  true- 
that  the  Chamber  has  enthusiastically  supported  the 
Ministry  and  ratified  the  Decree  of  Annexation  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  It  is  no  less  certain  that 
elected  Legislatures  after  a  time  may  cease  to  repre- 
sent the  electorate.  This  is  so  now  in  this  country, 
and  examples  may  be  found  from  time  to  time  in 
every  State  where  parliamentary  government  exists. 
'The  feeling  of  Italy  is  by  no  means  accurately  repre- 
sented by  her  Deputies,  and  the  state  of  discontent 
prevailing  is  marked  and  growing.  Thousands  of 
active  men  are  being  taken  away  from  their  work  in 
order  to  wage  an  indecisive  and  ever  lengthening  cam- 
paign. It  is  true  that  no  actual  increase  of  taxation  is 
being  proposed  at  the  moment,  and  the  Treasurer, 
Signor  Tedesco,  gave  the  Chamber  on  Wednesday  a 
most  optimistic  sketch  of  the  national  finances.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  no  additional  taxation  will  be  required,  and 
the  money  already  voted  for  education  and  public  works 
will  continue  to  be  expended.  This  may  be  satisfactory 
for  the  moment,  but  it  is  not  what  the  Italian  nation 
was  promised  when  the  war  began  and  approval  of  it 
was  invited.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Italian 
peasantry  or  middle-classes  really  desired  that  national 
finances  should  be  diverted  to  the  conquest  of  a  barren 
province  across  the  sea  which  will  prove  in  future  a 
fruitful  source  of  expenditure,  though  not  of  revenue. 
Indeed  this  epoch  has  already  begun.  The  preamble 
of  the  Annexation  Bill  sets  forth  harbours,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  and  railways  as  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Tripoli,  and  the  "  civilising  work  "  of  Italy 
is  therefore  pronounced  to  be  already  in  progress.. 
This  catalogue  of  "civilising  influences"  by-the-bv 
must  make  water  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Basilicata  !  Nevertheless, 
wherever  carried  out  the  work  is  desirable,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  paid  for,  both  the  constructive  part  and  the 
upkeep.  There  is  no  appreciable  prospect  of  the 
revenue  for  its  support  being  obtained  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  For  some  time  to  come 
therefore  all  this  civilisation  must  be  a  permanent 
charge  on  Italian  taxes. 

To  these  unpleasant  facts  the  Italian  people  are  at 
length  awakening,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
assimilated  there  w  ill  come  a  very  unpleasant  reckoning 
for  the  Government.  Unusually  trustworthy  informa- 
tion leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Giolitti  Cabinet  cannot 
long  survive.  Probably  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
turn  events  may  take  elsewhere.  Eastward  the  out- 
look is  by  no  means  encouraging  for  Italy.  In  this 
direction  our  authority  predicts  a  certain  outbreak. 
Both  in  the  Balkans  and  Albania  the  subject  races  have 
already  had  more  than  enough  of  the  Young  Turks,  and 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  lesser  Powers  are  preparing  for 
the  inevitable.  It  is  stated  in  Russian  newspapers  that 
emissaries  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
are  travelling  through  Macedonia  threatening  further 
massacres  of  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  if  they  do  not 
a<  tivelv  support  Mohammedan  candidates.  This  is 
"undue  pressure"  indeed  in  electioneering!  The 
opposition  are  said  to  be  conducting  the  political  battle 
w  ithout  any  of  the  usual  guarantees  for  personal  liberty. 
It  is  hardly  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  the  Porte  will  get  any  more  help  from  the 
new  Chamber  or  the  Ministry  it  will  support  than 
from  the  old.  The  Montenegrin  Foreign  Minister, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"Contemporary  Review  ",  -says :  "In  spite  of  the 
somewhat  hopeful  view  taken  in  diplomatic  circles  I 
confess  I  am  pessimistic  in  my  forecast,  being  con-- 
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vineed  that  in  the  near  future  a  storm  will  burst  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  ".  Here  is  an  exceptionally  qualified 
observer's  view  concurring  absolutely  with  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  from  other  quarters  no  less 
able  to  judge.  When  the  outbreak  occurs  Austria 
will  to  a  certainty  move  in  her  own  interest,  and  what 
better  opportunity  could  she  have  than  the  present  when 
Italy  is  otherwise  fully  engaged?  The  statement  made 
last  week  that  Austria  was  keeping  in  hand  all  the  ships 
she  could  ready  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  the  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  bears  out  this  forecast.  Thus 
at  any  moment  the  occupation  of  Salonica  may  be  a 
fait  accompli,  and  Italy's  dream  of  expansion  in 
Albania  proved  to  be  nothing.  Italy  is  intensely  disliked 
and  no  less  despised  by  the  vast  mass  of  Austrian 
opinion,  and  it  was  only  the  influence  of  Count  von 
Aehrenthal  that  prevented  it  from  showing  itself  in  an 
active  form.  How  will  the  Italian  Government  fare  at 
the  hands  of  patriotic  Italy  when  they  are  suddenly 
confronted  by  Austria  at  Salonica  and  the  Adriatic 
converted  into  an  Austrian  lake? 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  Italy  should  welcome 
an  end  to  the  war  obtained  with  any  show  of  decency. 
But  she  cannot  withdraw  the  Decree  of  Annexation, 
and  this  the  Young  Turks,  if  they  value  their  existence, 
cannot  at  any  price  accept.  We  have  therefore  an 
impasse,  and  the  only  solution  can  be  given  by  the 
intervention  of  the  five  other  Great  Powers.  This  is 
also  impossible  at  present.  Both  Germany  and  England 
are  equally  averse  from  offending  either  Italy  or  Turkey, 
and  to  put  on  pressure  at  the  present  time  would 
certainly  offend  one  or  both.  Every  day,  however,  it 
becomes  more  vital  to  stop  the  war,  for  with  a  conflagra- 
tion pending  in  the  Balkans  its  dangers  grow  more 
menacing.  For  ourselves  we  feel  a  premonitory 
shudder  whenever  we  read  that  an  Italian  warship  is 
bombarding  some  Turkish  possession  in  the  districts 
not  remote  from  the  Holy  Places.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  may  seriously  inflame  Mohammedan 
feeling  in  India.  Yet  we  cannot  absolutely  forbid  such 
Italian  action.  The  statements  which  have  been  cur- 
rent to  the  effect  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  taken  the 
lead  in  pressing  mediation  on  the  combatants  are 
false.  Ail  this  c  ountry  has  done  is  to  offer  its  good 
offices  if  they  are  wanted.  Russia  has  twice  moved 
the  Powers  to  offer  mediation,  and  she  alone  could  take 
this  step  without  seriously  injuring  her  own  interests. 
Nothing,  however,  has  come  of  it.  Her  proposal  that 
the  Ottoman  troops  and  the  Italian  fleet  should  both 
alike  withdraw  from  Tripoli  has  met  with  no  response, 
liven  if  it  were  accepted  by  the  combatants,  it  would 
not  soke  the  problem,  though  it  would  open  the  way 
for  solution.  At  present,  however,  neither  will  budge 
an  inch.  It  looks  like  stalemate,  but  the  Turks  can 
afford  to  sit  down  and  wait  an  almost  indefinite  time. 
To  the  Italians  the  position  is  already  proving  intoler- 
able, and  it  may  soon  become  so  for  the  rest  of 
Ku  rope. 


THE  CITY.  . 
T I  'HE  Stock  Exchange  has  maintained  its  optimism 

as  to  the  short  duration  of  the  <  oal  str  ike,  but 
the  fact  cannot  lx-  ignored  that  the  firmness  of  the 
markets  is  largely  due  to  their  healthy  technical  condi- 
tion. 'I  he  re-  is  practically  no  "  bull  "  account  open  in 
home  securities;  investors  have  no  inclination  to  sell 

stocks,  and  the  small  "  bear  "  account  is  suffic  ient  to 

provide  support  when  quotations  show  any  disposition 
to  recede.   Consequently  dialers,  having  nothing  on 

their  books  to  worry  them-,  arc-  able  to  look  forward 
to  the  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute,  when  a  biisk 
revival  in  business  is  confidently  expected.  A  great 
deal  of  disappointment  is  felt  ;.t  the-  slow  procedure  ol 
the  <oal  negotiations,  and  towards  the  end  of  the-  week 
the  Stock  Exchange  appeared  to  be  getting  tired;  but 
the  monotony  was  broken  by  the  Government  defeat 
at  South  Manchester,  which  w.is  hailed  with  delight  in 
the  "  House  "  and  caused  ;i  sharp  recovery  in  Consols. 


The  effect  of  the  disturbance  to  trade  is  observable 
in  the  lack  of  investment  demand.  Among  the  recent 
issues  of  capital  the  only  conspicuous  success  was 
that  made  by  Maple  and  Co.,  which  appealed  direct 
to  the  company's  own  shareholders.  Of  the  Canadian 
Government  loan  of  ^5,000,000,  no  less  than  65  per 
cent,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters,  and  the 
Vancouver  issue  of  _£~i,ooo,ooo  was  a  failure,  public 
subscriptions  amounting  to  only  10  per  cent.  In  the 
latter  case  the  lack  of  response  was  partly  due  to  the 
growing  impression  that  it  is  time  to  put  the  brake  on 
Canadian  municipal  and  industrial  borrowing  in  order 
to  allow  the  flood  of  recent  Canadian  offerings  to  be 
properly  digested. 

The  Home  railway  section  was  enlivened  by  the 
demand  for  underground  stocks,  particularly  for 
Metropolitans  and  Central  Londons.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  inclusion  of 
these  two  lines  in  an  agreement  with  the  District  Rail- 
way, the  Underground  Electric  Railways  Company,  and 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Some  time 
may  elapse  before  the  official  proposals  are  made,  but 
it  is  understood  there  will  be  an  advantageous  offer 
to  the  Metropolitan  and  Central  London  stockholders, 
under  which  the  receipts  of  all  the  companies  interested 
will  be  "  pooled  ".  By  this  working  agreement  un- 
necessary competition  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  result- 
ing economies  in  operating  expenses  should  prove 
beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Occasional  weakness  has  occurred  in  Canadian 
Pacifies,  and  Grand  Trunk  securities  have  been  affected 
by  disappointing  traffics.  In  Wall  Street  a  group  of 
wealthy  speculators  started  an  upward  movement,  and 
it  is  believed  that  one  large  firm  was  caught  "  short  ", 
especially  in  Steel  shares,  and  forced  to  cover.  There 
was  no  news  of  a  conspicuously  favourable  character 
to  account  for  the  rise  ;  in  fact,  the  labour  outlook  in 
the  United  States  is  causing  apprehensions.  Eries  were 
particularly  strong  on  rumours  of  an  important  re- 
arrangement scheme  between  certain  transcontinental 
lines.  As  regards  the  strength  of  Steels,  suggestions 
are  made  of  a  possible  revival  of  demand  lor  rails  by 
the  railroads,  though  so  far  there  have  been  no  signs 
of  new  orders  coming  in. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  kept  alive  by  the 
activity  in  Nigerian  Tin  shares.  In  the  absence  of  any- 
other  attraction,  speculation  has  been  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  this  section.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
"go  for";  so  Nigerian  tin  received  the  full  benefit  of 
the  country's  speculating  instincts.  The  rise  in 
several  shares  has  been  extremely  rapid  ;  big  profits  have 
been  made,  and  heavy  realisations  have  come  on  the 
market  from  time  to  time.  But  in  spite  of  the  profit- 
taking  sharp  upward  reactions  followed  each  decline, 
and  the  total  volume  of  business  in  this  department 
put  othe  r  markets  completely  in  the  shade.  Anglo- 
Continentals,  Nigerian  Tin  Corporations,  and  Rayfield 

Syndicates  have-  been  the  c  hiel  features  ol  strength,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  as  the  fortnightly  settle- 
ment approached,  the  tendency  became  easier  under 
profit-taking,  it  being  understood  that  carry-over 
facilities  would  be  some  what  restricted.  It  need  hardly 
be-  said  that  in  a  "  boom  "  like  this  the  utmost  c  aution 
is  necessary  on  the  pari  of  inexperienced  speculators. 
Obviously  all  the  Nigerian  tin  shares  on  the  market 
do  not  represent  undoubted  merit  ;  some  of  them  are 
me  rely  the  product  of  the-  "  boom  "  ;  hul  it  is  generally 
expected  thai  the-  activity  in  this  section  will  eoiiliniie- 
for  some  time. 

In  other  mining  shares  Coppers  hav e  received  favour- 
able notic  (-  ow  ing  to  the-  further  rite  In  the  pi  'it  c  of  the 

metal,  and  South  African  gold  des<  1  iptions  benefited 
from  "  bear  "  repurchases.  The  Rubbe  r  market 
remained  quiet,  with  some  inquin  for  the  good*  lass 

share  s,  and  the  Egyptian  section  has  provided  ■  bright 

feature  in  the-  Oil  depjn  tmcnt.  Among  Ineliisln.ils  the- 
c  hie  f  it.-m  of  inteicst  was  the  annoiim  e  m.ent  ol  the- 
arrangement  between  I  In-  I'oslmastci  -<  ieneral  and  the 
Man  oni  (  ompany. 
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INSURANCE. 
Industrial  Life  Assurance  Conditions. 

AS  a  consequence  of  the  National  Insurance  Act 
increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  affairs  of 
the  leading  ordinary-industrial  life  assurance  com- 
panies. Four  of  these  companies — the  Pearl,  the 
Britannic,  the  Wesleyan  and  General,  and  the  Pruden- 
tial— have  already  issued  their  statements  for  191 1,  and 
in  no  single  instance  are  the  results  of  the  year's  work 
discovered  to  have  been  wholly  satisfactory.  To  such 
a  pitch  of  perfection  has  organisation  been  carried  by 
their  managements  that  increased  premium  incomes  and 
largely  augmented  funds  were  inevitable,  but  the  rate 
of  progress  obtained  can  at  once  be  seen  to  have  been 
below  the  average  of  recent  years,  and  the  new  business 
returns  are  disappointing.  Strikes  and  other  disturbing 
causes — numerous  enough  last  year — have  clearly 
diminished  the  prosperity  of  these  great  businesses,  and 
the  set-back  that  has  occurred  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  their  industrial 
branches,  which  issued,  as  the  reports  and  accounts 
prove,  a  smaller  number  of  new  policies.  As  always 
happens  in  a  year  of  widespread  unrest,  certain  com- 
panies did  better  than  others,  being  less  affected  by 
influences  of  a  purely  temporary  character,  but  in  each 
case  a  very  distinct  relapse  from  the  highest  standard 
is  apparent,  and  the  aggregate  results  are  rather  dis- 
couraging. 

Although  the  ordinary  branches  of  most  of  these  com- 
panies do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  industrial  branches,  the  progress  made  by  them 
was  less  conspicuous  than  in  most  recent  years,  and  the 
revenue  accounts  would  not  make  pleasant  reading, 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  they  afford  that  economical 
administration  in  all  departments  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day.  As  typical  of  the  general  inactivity  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  we  may  take  the  case  of  the 
Britannic  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Birmingham.  For  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, after  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  company 
made  exceptionally  important  strides.  Between  the 
end  of  1900  and  the  end  of  1909  the  total  funds  increased 
from  £609,602  to  £2,410,248,  and  the  total  premium 
income  from  £698,347  to  £1,167,486.  Since  then, 
much  slower  progress  has  been  made.  In  1909  the  pre- 
mium income  showed  an  advance  of  £47,861,  an  amount 
that  w  as  much  below  the  average  for  the  preceding  eight 
years,  but  only  £25,997  was  added  to  the  total  in  1910 
and  £31,080  last  year.  In  other  words  the  additional 
premium  income  secured  during  the  last  two  years 
scarcely  exceeded  the  average  gain  of  the  previous  nine 
years,  and  fell  short  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  best 
of  those  years. 

That  the  falling  off  in  this  respect  was  not  greater 
may  be  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  organisation 
and  the  persistency  of  the  agents,  w  ho  were  met  with 
difficulties  at  almost  every  turn.  All  ordinary-industrial 
offices  felt  the  pinch  both  in  1910  and  191 1,  and  it  is 
almost  surprising  that  any  substantial  headway  was 
made  throughout  the  period.  How-  serious  and  far- 
reaching  was  the  dislocation  of  business  is  shown  by 
the  comparative  results  of  the  last  three  years.  In  1909 
— an  unquestionably  lean  year — the  ordinary  branch 
gained  £i4-379  and  the  industrial  branch  £31,294, 
whereas  the  respective  subsequent  increases  were 
£6101  and  ,£19,896  in  1910  and  £8190  and  £22,890 
last  year.  The  Britannic  does  not  give  particulars 
as  to  the  number  of  industrial  policies  issued  each 
year,  but  the  above  figures  indicate  that  the  working 
classes  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  pay  premiums. 
Their  troubles  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  grades 
above  them,  as  the  return  of  the  ordinary  branch  for  the 
same  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 

Policies  Sum  Assured.    Annual  Premiums. 

T9°9  mm  11,212  ^539.325  ^29,960 

'9r°       ~         9.354  437.420  24,507 

19"  8,870  419.460  23,257 

No  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  such  figures, 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 


of  the  community  has  diminished  as  a  consequence  of 
recent  legislation,  extra  taxation,  and  constant  disputes 
between  capitalists  and  their  workpeople.  Indeed  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  this  and  other  industrial 
life  offices  would  be  a  disheartening  duty,  were  not  their 
ability  to  overcome  difficulties  so  constantly  in  evidence. 
During  a  most  unpropitious  period  the  Britannic  Assur- 
ance Company  was  able  to  add  £563,606  to  its  accumu- 
lated funds— £259,639  in  1910  and  £303,967  in  191 1  ;  it 
also  materially  reduced  its  expenditure  in  both  branches, 
greatly  strengthened  the  stringency  of  its  valuation 
bases,  maintained  its  bonus,  and  stiffened  its  financial 
structure.  In  view  of  the  conditions  which  existed, 
really  excellent  work  must  therefore  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  management.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the 
last  two  years  £158,500  was  added  to  the  actuarial 
reserves,  £30,000  to  the  investment  reserve  fund,  and 
£10,000  was  utilised  in  the  creation  of  a  staff  pension 
fund;  but  despite  these  heavy  special  demands  the 
surplus  continued  to  rise,  and  an  appreciably  larger 
bonus  than  30s.  per  cent,  might  have  been  declared  for 
the  past  year. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  the  Britannic  is  equally 
true  of  most  other  industrial  life  offices.  Their  finances 
have  been  so  skilfully  managed,  and  their  present-day 
solvency  is  so  great,  that  the  strain  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  commercial  depression — a  possibility  that 
cannot  be  ignored — could  easily  be  borne.  Probably 
these  companies  have,  as  a  body,  seen  their  best  days, 
and  relatively  slow  growth  may  be  their  future  lot. 
Their  prospects,  however,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
occasion  the  least  alarm.  To-day  their  solvency  is 
indisputable,  their  managements  are  experienced  and 
alert,  and  have  constantly  shown  an  ability  to  move  w  ith 
the  times,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future 
administrations  will  prove  less  successful. 


THE    WOMEN'S  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  Filson  Young. 

I WENT  last  Monday  evening  to  sec  the  great 
suffragist  demonstration  in  Parliament  Square.  I 
went  neither  to  jeer  nor  to  cheer,  but  merely  to  see  and 
receive  any  impression  that  the  suffragists  might 
succeed  in  making  upon  me.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
lesson  it  was  they  wished  the  ordinary  citizen  to  learn 
by  witnessing  their  demonstration  in  force.  Earlier  in 
the  afternoon  I  had  seen  a  curious  sight  in  the 
Kensington  High  Street.  In  the  full  tide  of  afternoon 
traffic  I  saw  a  woman  take  a  small  hammer  out  of  her 
muff  and  strike  at  a  large  plate-glass  window.  Just 
for  one  moment  I  sympathised.  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  too  would  like  to  amuse  myself  by  shattering 
with  one  blow  a  huge  plate-glass  window.  But  the 
woman  took  no  pleasure  of  this  kind  in  it ;  it  was  done 
hurriedly  and  inartisticallv.  There  was  a  sharp  crack, 
and  a  great  star  appeared  on  the  window  ;  but  there  was 
none  of  the  subsequent  refreshing  crash  and  tinkle  that 
would  gratify  the  childish  physical  appetite  for  breaking 
things.  People  stopped  in  the  street  and  looked  ;  and 
while  they  looked  the  woman  broke  another  window. 
The  shopkeepers  ran  out ;  and  then  almost  immediately 
the  windows  of  shops  farther  ahead  in  the  line  of  march 
were  guarded  by  a  defensive  line  of  proprietors  and 
assistants,  male  and  female.  But  no  one  took  any 
steps  to  interfere  with  the  woman  ;  there  was  no  police- 
man in  sight,  although  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  I  met 
a  mounted  officer  and  some  constables  running  towards 
the  spot.  I  cannot  imagine  a  poorer  display  ;  after  the 
crack,  which  made  people  turn  their  heads,  there  was 
no  record  of  this  act  of  heroism  except  the  starred  and 
broken  windows — merely  a  picture  of  ugly  and  sense- 
less mischief  such  as  apes  would  perpetrate. 

I  remembered  that  when  I  stood  beside  King 
Charles'  statue  in  the  evening  and  looked  down  on 
Whitehall  packed  solid  with  people — a  mass  of  black 
trimmed  with  pink  faces,  with  here  and  there  the  black 
figures  of  mounted  policemen  rising  above  it,  or  a 
moving  splash  of  paleness  which  represented  a  white 
charger.      The  crowd  was  very  quiet;  and  it  was  a 
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curious  thing  to  stand  there  in  the  very  centre  of  London 
and  hear  hardly  anything  but  the  sound  of  voices  talk- 
ing quietly.  The  general  temper  of  the  crowd  was 
like  that  of  all  English  crowds — pleasant  and  good- 
natured  expectation  ;  it  gave  a  curious  sense  of  order 
and  security.  But  every  now  and  then  there  would  be 
a  sudden  eddy  of  movement  in  the  black  mass,  which 
would  begin  to  surge  towards  the  point  of  interest ; 
and  people  far  away  from  that  point,  and  unable  to 
know  or  to  see  anything  of  what  was  going  on,  would 
find  themselves  carried  along  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
like  corks  on  a  stream,  and  then  as  helplessly  drawn 
back  again.  But  looking  from  a  distance  one  could 
see  that  in  the  centre  of  the  eddy  a  policeman  had 
arrested  a  woman,  and  was  quickly  bearing  her  awav 
to  safety. 

To  safety,  I  say  ;  because  the  appearance  of  even  a 
single  suffragette  in  the  crowd  on  Monday  evening  was 
enough  to  turn  the  good  temper  of  the  throng  into 
anger.  A  subdued  but  rising  roar  of  vindictive  and 
contemptuous  booings  would  rise  ;  the  comments  one 
heard  from  the  crowd  were  neither  good-tempered  nor 
polite  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
promptitude  and  dexterity  of  the  police  the  crowd  would 
have  handled  some  of  the  women  very  roughly.  And 
it  was  the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  I  had  ever 
been  in  an  English  crowd  when  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  people  was  such  as  to  endanger  the  person  of  a 
woman. 

This,  then,  is  the  grand  achievement  of  the  militant 
suffragists ;  they  have  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
chivalry  that  have  hitherto  been  the  protection  of  women 
in  public  in  England.  It  was  impossible  to  be  in  that 
throng  on  Monday  night  and  not  to  realise  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  Always  hitherto  the  suffragettes 
have  been  chaffed,  but  they  have  been  cheered,  too ; 
they  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  from  a  purelv 
sporting  point  of  view.  But  that  has  now  gone.  There 
was  no  sympathy  and  no  sense  of  sport  on  Mondav 
night.  There  were  anger  and  contempt,  and  a  kind  of 
bitterness  in  the  crowd  that  was  deplorably  eloquent  ; 
one  thought  of  a  child  or  an  animal,  originally  sweet- 
tempered  and  good-natured,  that  has  been  so  goaded, 
so  tried,  and  so  unfairly  used  that  at  last  the  good 
temper  has  been  entirely  spoilt  until  it  has  become 
dangerous. 

And  as  I  stood  there  and  watched  this  unfamiliar 
crowd,  I  looked  back  over  the  history  of  the  woman's 
movement  in  the  last  few  years  and  saw  the  steps  that 
had  led  to  this  ugly  thing.  There  was  so  much  with 
which  to  sympathise  in  it  at  first ;  so  many  brave  and 
clever  women  felt  the  stimulus  of  a  new  interest  in  life 
and  benefited  by  it.  Some  of  those  fair  extremists  who 
felt  that  by  addressing  little  crowds  at  street  corners 
they  were  doing  a  difik  ult  and  risky  thing  were  sup- 
ported by  the  sense  that,  although  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant, the  thing  they  were  doing  was  useful.  Then 
came  the  days  of  marching  about  in  vast  numbers — a 
perfectly  just,  harmle  ss,  and  effective  method  of  demon- 
stration.      Hut  that  was  not  enough  ;  an  appetite  for 

dramatic  martyrdom  grew  out  of  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence! which  inevitably  cropped  up  when  women  aban- 
doned the  reticent  dignity  of  their  sex;  and  women 
began  to  chain  themselves  to  railings  and  COSM  eal  them- 
selves in  public  buildings.  They  were  beginning  to 
try  to  tempt  their  opponents  to  violent  e,  and  the  horrible 
starvation  plan  in  prisons  was  undertaken  with  the 

same  Object.     And  that   having  failed,  and  the  public 

being  still  incorrigibly  good«tempcred  and  not  to  be 
Pfovoked  into  violence,  tin-  next  -tip  was  the  use  of 
violence  by  the  women.     The  stone-throwing,  the 

feline  attacks  on  the  persons  ol  public  nun,  ;,nrl  now 

this  outrageous  destruction  of  public  property  is  it 
possible  that  anyone  <  ,-,,,  i„.  i,|jn,|  1(,  ,|„.  ,!,,,.,,;,„,  ;„ 
which  this  perfectly  logical  chain  of  events  is  tending? 
It  tends  not  to  the  giving  of  votes  to  women,  but  to 
violence  and  assassination  and  .man  h  . .  It  is  as  <  ei  fain 
a  fact  as  the  print  on  this  page  that  if  the  women  the,,,, 
selves  do  not  abandon  their  present  attitude  they  will 
proceed  very  soon  to  assassination.  It  is  logical  and 
inevitable  ;  they  have  be-n  pio<  1  >  ding  to  it  step  In   .1.  p 


Each  step  taken  makes  the  next  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  Of  the  women  who  so  valiantly  enrolled 
themselves  five  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in 
ten  dreamed  that  she  could  come  to  justify  to  her  own 
conscience  the  stoning  of  elderly  gentlemen  and  the 
smashing  of  miles  of  shop  windows.  And  in  the  same 
way  there  are  some  to-day  who  would  no  doubt  recoil 
from  the  suggestion  of  assassination,  whose  hands  will 
yet  be  stained  with  blood. 

In  summoning  violence  to  the  aid  of  their  cause 
women  have  put  back  civilisation  by  half  a  century  at 
least,  and  invoked  a  kind  of  chaos  from  which  they  will 
be  the  first  to  suffer ;  and  they  have  dealt  a  blow  at  the 
feminist  movement  from  which  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  recover.  One  has  only  to  look  round  England  now, 
and  compare  it  with  the  orderly  England  of  ten  years 
ago,  to  realise  how  rapidly  and  widely  the  appeal  to 
violence  has  spread  ;  and  one  had  only  to  be  walking 
about  the  streets  in  London  during  the  last  week  to 
realise  how  great  a  share  women  have  had  in  substi- 
tuting violence  for  argument.  It  js  no  longer  a  thing 
to  be  looked  upon  passively,  as  though  it  were  an 
academic  political  dispute.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  votes  or  no  votes ;  it  is  a  question  of  order  or 
anarchy,  of  peace  or  pandemonium,  of  decency  or 
indecency. 

Many  gentle  and  refined  women  have  hitherto  sup- 
ported women's  suffrage  in  the  hope  that  it  would  add 
the  gentle  and  refining  element  of  their  sex  to  the  govern- 
ment of  both  men  and  women.  Themselves  incapable 
of  outrage  and  violence,  they  have  hoped  that  they  could 
secure  for  poor  working  women  certain  measures  of 
justice  and  attention  that  have  long  been  lacking.  But 
such  people  can  no  longer  support  the  movement.  The 
record  of  five  y  ears  is  before  them  ;  what  have  the  women 
achieved?  They  are  farther  than  ever  from  their  poli- 
tical object,  which  they  have  failed  to  achieve  ;  instead, 
they  have  set  an  example  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
which  is  spreading  like  fire  through  the  country,  and 
thev  have  reduced  the  standard  of  decency  in  public 
life! 

That  is  the  net  result  of  the  feminine  excursion  into 
politics. 

FLEDGLINGS   OF  THE   STAGE  SOCIETY. 
By  John  Palmer. 

lV/I  R.  C.  B.  FERNALD,  author  of  "  98.9",  and  Mr. 

*y±  Norman  MacOwan,  part  author  of  "  The  Chalk 
Line  ",  are  unknown  to  me  beyond  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  year  they  have  both  had  plays  produced  by 
the  Incorporated  Stage  Society.  Sir.  C.  B.  Fernald 
obtained  his  certificate  as  an  "  intellectual  "  with  a  play 
about  marriage,  and  Mr.  Norman  MacOwan  obtained 
his  w  ith  a  play  about  a  mine.  On  the  evidence  of  these 
plays  I  judged  respectively  of  their  authors  that  Mr. 
Fernald  would  probably  come  to  nothing  (except  in  the 
sense  that  he  would  write  successful  "new  and  original 
comedies  "  for  the  commercial  theatre  and  make  a 
fortune),  and  that  Mr.  MacOwan  might  conceivably 
come  to  something,  when  he  was  articulate  enough  to 
be  appreciated.  hoi  Mr.  Fcrnald's  play  about  marriage 
was  second-hand  furniture.     It  was  obvious  that  Mr. 

Fernald  would  njhwaye  make  it  a  practice  to  attend  the 

sales.  lie  would  attend  the  very  best  sales;  he  would 
be  especially  careful  never  to  miss  the  <  hance  of  acquir- 
ing anything  almost  as  good  as  new  horn  Mr.  Shaw. 
Judging  from  his  taste  in  a<  quisition,  and  a  <  ei  lain  skill 
he  had  in  arranging  pieces  to  the  best  advantage,  I 
del  1  rmined  that  Mr.  Fernald  was  ■  man  of  parts,  and 
that  before  long  he  would  probably  find  a  market  for 

his  derivation*.    But  tl»'  work  of  Mr.  MacOwan  wu 

ol  a  different  qualit> .  His  play  about  .1  mine  was  as 
raw  as  the  atmosphi  re  ..I  tlx    lh«  alu    in  v  hi*  h  it  was 

played  In  th«'  intervals  ol  watching  the  playert' 
breath  emerge  in  1  old  mist  simultaneously  w iih  the  lines 

thev  uttered,  and  in  estimating  the  amount  ol  physical 
energy  thev  were  putting  into  their  Dtapei  live  parts 
from  the  volume  and  density  of  the  emitted  fog,  I 
■djRlired  the  judgment   with  which  the  author  awidrd 
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very  man}  cheap  and  obvious  things,  and  deplored  the 
clumsiness  with  which  he  spoiled  some  of  his  best 
scenes.    The  play  was  provoking  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Fernald  has  now  been  revealed  to  the  public  as 
the  author  of  "98.9".  But  how  foolish  we  were  not 
to  guess  before  who  was  the  author.  Obviously  it  was 
the  gentleman  who  attended  sales.  The  production  of 
"98.9"  enables  us  to  sec  how  terrible  the  plays  of  a 
distinguished  author  would  be  without  the  distinguished 
author.  Take,  for  instance,  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shaw 
without  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  is  so  modest  a  man  thai 
the  real  reason  of  the  superb  quality  of  his  plays  would 
never  be  likely  to  occur  to  him.  In  his  studies  of  sell  - 
criticism,  at  any  rate,  he  gives  every  reason  for  the 
success  of  his  work  but  the  right  one.  He  tells  us  thai 
his  plays  are  of  value  because  they  are  a  criticism  of 
accepted  morality  ;  because  he  is  a  political  economist ; 
because  he  deals  seriously  with  social  problems  ;  because 
his  characters  make  long  speeches  and  are  fond  of  dis- 
cussion, etc.  But  none  of  these  reasons  is  pertinent 
to  the  explanation  of  why  we  listen  to  Mr.  Shaw  and 
accept  him  as  our  first  dramatic  writer.  The  sole 
reason  is  less  mysterious — namely,  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
plays  are  written  by  Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  sorry  to  strip 
away  his  modest  pretence  that  there  is  any  virtue  in 
Shavian  formula;  or  the  Shavian  outlook  to  explain  the 
excellence  of  his  work.  Let  anyone  of  inferior  wit,  of 
inferior  dramatic  vision,  of  inferior  literary  energy  and 
skill,  trv  their  'prentice  hands  on  Shavian  formula;  and 
the  Shavian  outlook,  and  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that 
the  mere  furniture  of  Mr.  Shaw's  theatre  is  of  no  more 
intrinsic  value  to  the  second-hand  purchaser  than  the 
furniture  of  Scribe  or  of  Messrs.  Melville.  Are  long 
speeches  desirable,  or  are  they  tedious?  The  question 
is  idiotic.  To  point  the  argument  with  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  article,  whereas  Mr.  Tanner's  long- 
speeches  are  desirable,  Mr.  Stanley  Miles'  long  speeches 
in  "  q8-9  "  are  tedious.  Does  Mr.  Tanner  talk  too 
much?  Certainly  not;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  Mr. 
Miles. 

Mr.  Fernald  has  given  us  in  "  98.9"  the  obverse  of 
Miss  YVhitcfield's  pursuit  of  John  in  Mr.  Miles'  pursuit 
of  Grace.  Many,  perhaps,  will  think  that  Mr.  Fernald's 
play  is  more  modern  than  Mr.  Shaw's ;  because, 
whereas  Mr.  Tanner  ran  away  from  Ann  in  a  motor 
car,  Mr.  Miles  ran  after  Grace  in  an  aeroplane.  But 
the  really  melancholy  modern  thing  about  this  play  of 
Mr.  Fernald  is  a  trait  it  shares  with  every  other  play 
to-day  which  touches  upon  the  virtue  of  becoming  a 
parent.  Prospective  parents  of  the  modern  school  get 
praeternaturally  excited  and  insistent  on  the  splendours 
of  parenthood.  They  do  not  simply  marry  and  accept 
the  ensuing  responsibilities  as  a  natural  and  desirable 
consequence.  They  have  run  as  far  and  as  violently 
as  possible  from  the  bad,  old  system  of  taboo.  To 
mention  children  before  marriage  was  once  esteemed 
indelicate.  This  attitude  was  the  unhealthy  and 
extreme  result  of  regarding  the  marriage  of  two  souls 
as  an  end  in  itself.  But  the  modern  way  is  equally 
unhealthy  and  equally  extreme.  To  talk  eugenics,  to 
dream  ardently  of  supermen,  and  to  furnish  the  nursery 
before  purchasing  the  licence  ignores  marriage 
altogether.  The  old  way  was  to  ignore  motherhood 
in  the  romantic  accomplishment  of  marriage  ;  the  new- 
way  is  to  ignore  marriage  in  the  delirious  prospect  of 
motherhood.  Humdrum  people,  ignorant  of  how  the 
potential  parent  is  behaving  in  theatres  of  the  dav, 
probably  take  the  middle  path.  Regarding  marriage 
neither  as  a  simple  means  nor  a  conclusive  end,  they 
look  upon  it  as  the  end  of  one  chapter  and  the  beginning 
of  another,  possibly  more  interesting  than  its  prede- 
cessors. 

One  word  as  to  Mr.  Stanley  Miles.  There  are  people 
whose  reputation  in  conversation  is  in  strict  ratio  to  the 
number  of  words  they  are  able  to  deliver  in  a  given 
time.  It  is  their  system  to  talk  a  great  deal  on  the 
chance  of  saying  something  good  before  the  end  of  the 
evening.  Excellent  results  are  sometimes  obtained  in 
thi«  wnv.  This  sort  of  man  would  be  poorly  equipped 
indeed  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  few  good  hits 
out  of  his  great  abundance  of  waste  material.    It  is 


afterwards  remembered  that  Mr.  X..  said  some  good 
tilings  at  W.'s  the  other  day,  and  it  is  generally  for- 
gotten that  in  order  to  say  them  he  said  a  great  many 
things  of  no  account,  and  that  he  successfully  baulked 
Messrs.  V.  and  Z. — two  highly  intellectual  and  distin- 
guished persons — of  any  opportunity  to  utter  the  many 
pondered  and  polished  epigrams  of  which  they  were 
more  than  once  almost  delivered.  In  the  familiar  figure 
of  Mr.  X.  we  have  Mr.  Miles  to  the  life.  He  rattles  and 
chatters  gaily  and  inexhaustibly  through  the  evening, 
with  the  result  that  he  occasionally  says  a  good  thing, 
and  effectually  prevents  anyone  else  from  doing  so. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  MacOwan's  collaborative 
responsibility  for  "The  Chalk  Line"  is  not  further 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  come  to  something.  When 
two  authors  collaborate  I  suppose  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  jointly  responsible  for  all  their  composition 
contains.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  MacOwan  does  not  object 
to  his  name  appearing  in  connexion  with  the  new  play, 
so  that  obviously  he  has  no  idea  how-  bad  it  is.  Who 
contributed  the  political  economy  (very  elementary)  ; 
who  invented  the  phrase  "  bogey  of  foreign  invasion  "  ; 
who  introduced  irrelevant  pictures  of  child  life  (which 
were  very  pretty)  ;  who  borrowed  the  Countess  Derada 
from  Sadler's  Wells  (with  the  usual  properties  :  item  a 
cigarette,  item  a  meaning  smile,  item  a  foreign  accent)  ; 
who  tried  in  vain  to  make  us  excited  about  a  stolen 
secret  ;  who  determined  that  the  play  should  move  too 
slowly  for  good  melodrama  and  be  too  superficial  for 
anything  else  ;  who  allowed  the  Minister  for  War  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  room  in  the  North  of  Scotland  when  war 
was  breaking  out  between  his  Government  and  a 
Foreign  Power ;  who  put  in  the  local  colour  from 
South  Africa — these  are  questions  I  prefer  to  leave 
open  as  between  Mr.  MacOwan  and  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 
As  to  the  ultimate  merits  of  Mr.  MacOwan,  dramatic- 
author,  "  The  Chalk  Line  "  is  inconclusive.  Till  some- 
thing else  turns  up  I  shall  continue  to  remember  him 
as  the  author  of  a  play  about  a  mine,  produced  by  the 
Incorporated  Stage  Society  in  a  theatre  that  was  very 
cold. 

FUTURIST  ACADEMICS. 
Bv  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

IN  our  plausible  sad  world  pretensions  have  ceased  to 
be  enough  ;  they  are  so  inexpensive,  so  ingenious, 
and  usually  so  inexact.  Thus  we  instantly  suspect  exhi- 
bitions whose  catalogues  are  prefaced  with  introduc- 
tions and  concluded  with  manifestoes.  For  experience 
teaches  that  painters  who  are  so  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  their  rebelliousness  that  they  think  the 
public  and  the  silly  critics  must  be  educated  and 
initiated  by  lengthy  explanations,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing do  not  wash.  Their  very  self-consciousness,  as  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  explain,  inevitably  crowds 
out  sincerity. 

The  Futurists,  starting  off  to  the  heroic  strains  of 
"  Arma  virumque  cano  ",  up  to  a  point  are  plausible 
enough.  This  sort  of  thing — "  in  the  rendering  of 
Nature  the  first  essential  is  sincerity  and  purity  " — 
is  quite  sound  and  orthodox.  Or  again — "  To  lend  an 
allegorical  significance  to  an  ordinary  nude  figure, 
deriving  the  meaning  from  objects  held  by  the  model, 
is  evidence  of  a  traditional  and  academic  mentality,  .  .  . 
and  must  necessarily  displease  us  ".  Taken  by  itself, 
and  not  applied  to  the  pictures,  this  reads  well ;  I  sup- 
pose it  is  as  old  as  Art  itself,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
young  palaeolithic  artist  said  just  the  same  about 
academies.  But  so  far  as  history  records  no  anti- 
academic  band,  no  nor  any  academy,  was  ever  so  fettered 
by  conceptual  canons  as  are  these  academic  Futurists. 
I  can  best  explain  this  by  setting  forth  the  "  laws  of 
interior  mathematics  "  that  govern  Futurist  painting 
as  well  as  the  unfortunate  spectator. — "  With  the 
desire  to  intensify  the  aesthetic  emotions  by  blending 
the  painted  canvas  with  the  soul  of  the  spectator 
we  have  declared  that  the  latter  must  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  .  .  .  The  crowd  bustling' 
(in  a  riot),  and  the  noisy  onslaughts  of  cavalry 
are  translated  in  sheaves  of  lines  .  .  .  following  the 
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general  law  of  violence  of  the  picture.  These  force- 
lines  must  encircle  the  spectator."  ..."  All  objects, 
in  accordance  with  physical  transcendentalism,  tend  to 
the  infinite  by  their  force-lines ,  the  continuity  of  which 
is  measured  by  our  intuition.  It  is  these  force-lines  we 
must  draw  to  lead  back  the  work  of  art  to  true  paint- 
ing ".  "In  the  pictural  description  of  the  states  of 
mind  of  a  leave-taking,  perpendicular  lines,  undulating 
lines  .  .  .  may  well  express  languidness.  On  the 
other  hand,  horizontal  lines  .  .  .  brutally  cutting  into 
half  lost  profiles  or  crumbling  and  rebounding  fragments 
of  landscape  will  give  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  the 
persons  leaving."  Finally,  we  have  this  :  "  One  may 
remark  in  our  pictures  spots,  lines,  zones  of  colour 
which  do  not  correspond  to  any  reality,  but  which,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  our  interior  mathematics, 
musically  prepare  the  emotion  of  the  spectator  ". 

Thus  I  gather  these  pictures  are  "  futurist  and  the 
result  of  absolutely  futurist  conceptions".  The  whole 
thing  is  so  patently  and  pathetically  misguided  that  one 
simply  does  not  know  where  to  start,  or  indeed  whether 
one  ought  to  start  at  all.  I  suppose  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  non-existence  (it  is  not  even  failure) 
of  these  paintings,  as  art,  is  that  radically  and  abso- 
lutely their  aim  is  irreconcilable  with  art.  Leaving 
aside  these  precious  force-lines  and  the  rigid  laws  and 
canons  that  "  do  not  correspond  to  any  reality  "  but 
yet  govern  this  academy,  its  other  vaunted  aim  dooms 
it  to  still-birth:  "The  simultaneousness  of  states  of 
mind  in  the  work  of  art  :  that  is  the  intoxicating  aim 
of  our  art  ".  What  thin  connexion  is  there  between 
Art  and  the  fleeting  casual  impressions   we  receive? 

How  often  ",  we  are  asked,  "  have  we  not  seen  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  person  with  whom  we  were  talking  the 
horse  which  passes  at  the  end  of  the  street?"  I  don't 
remember  noting  this  especial  phenomenon ;  perhaps 
my  attention  was  too  concentrated  upon  my  interlocu- 
tor's cheek.  But  if  I  had,  if  everybody  does,  what 
has  it  to  do  with  Art?  To  paint  it  were  ultra-faithful 
imitation,  and  does  not  the  Futurist  creed  say  (vide 
P-  33).  "All  forms  of  imitation  must  be  despised"? 
Art  as  a  manifestation  of  developed  mentality  is  not 
chaotic,  kaleidoscopic,  watery  ;  it  is  concentrated  and 
selective.  Inability  to  keep  the  mind  still  and  the  atten- 
tion fixed  is  surely  the  symptom  of  low  development.  A 
stack  of  bricks  or  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  bears  the 
relation  to  architecture  or  ordered  flower-beds  that  drift- 
ing over-lapping  impressions  bear  to  art.  Only  optical 
researchers,  students  of  consciousness,  and  various 
sorts  of  scientists  may  find  the  diagrams  displayed  in 
Sackville  Street  of  interest. 

That  is  assuming  they  are  genuine  records,  taken  as 
it  were  from  the  sensitive  film  of  real  impressions.  My 
private  opinion  is  that  in  most  cases  they  are  but 
deliberated  "  fakes  ".  They  do  not  represent  almost 
sub-conscious  sensations  at  all  ;  they  are  carefully  culled 
and  concocted  "  impressions  ".  For  example,  No.  28, 
"  The  sensations  of  the  artist's  journey  from  his  native 
house  to  Paris:  the  proportions  and  values  being  ren- 
dered in  accordance  with  the  emotion  and  mentality  of 
the  painter".  Taking  this  literally  we  see  that  the 
wheels  of  a  cab  struck  Signor  Severini  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  did  a  horse  ;  that  a  cocher's  hat  reprodin  ed 
a  sensation  identical  with  that  given  by  a  motor  'bus. 
Of  course,  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  Signor 
Severini  thought  it  would  be  amusing  if  thev  had,  or 
possibly  after  ingenious  reflection  he  actually  succeeded 
in  remembering  these  trivialities.  The  question  what 
public  interest  has  the  exposure  of  a  mentality  that 
records  conspicuously  sti<  h  silly  details  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer. 

Ft  is  more  complex  to  decide  questions  of  purity  in 
rendering  Nature.  F  understand  the  same  trouble 
arises  in  literary  circle*,  '[lungs  mav  be  made  repul- 
sive by  sympathy  or  by  antipathy;  things  like  Mrs. 
Warreii'fl  profession.  It  is  the  attitude  that  <  ounts,  not 
flu    repulsion.       Would  it   be  unfair  to  class  Signor 

Carra's  "  Imprest) om  of  a  Courtesan  "  with  the  piei 

Or,  taking  another  view,  Cflfl  we  accept  this  as  a  genuine 
rv<  <u(\  of  impressions,  or  should  we  rather  class  it  as  .1 
raisonne  sort   of  blood-and-thunder  morality  picture? 


It  is  perhaps  delicate  ground,  though  exhibition  pub- 
licity challenges  criticism.  In  any  case  the  repulsive 
and  material  grossness  of  this  impression  (very  different 
from  the  spiritual  grossness  of  Beardsley)  sickens  one. 
The  same  painter's  impressions  of  "  A  Swim,  the  Sen- 
suality (sic)  and  Coolness  of  a  Bathe  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean "  seem  to  me  too  much  akin,  in  feeling,  to  the 
fleshly  illustrations  that  adorn  the  covers  of  "  Sketchy 
Bits  "  summer  annuals  to  suggest  clean,  physical  and 
sensuous  bliss.  Much  in  the  same  way  Signor 
Boccioni's  "  Laughter"  is  gross  and  blaring,  thus  re- 
presenting laughter  in  its  coarsest  manifestation.  Of 
course,  such  mirth  exists  ;  but  why  is  the  selection  of  it 
especially  Futurist? 

Mr.  Ililee,  at  the  Carfax  Gallery,  has  more  chance  of 
appealing  to  posterity  than  these  self-labelled  Futurists. 
But  he  is  content  to  occupy  himself  with  the  present 
instead  of  inventing  future  standards.  Goya,  Millet, 
Daumier,  and  of  course  Mr.  John  have  set  him  thinking, 
and  I  dare  sav  Lightfoot,  whose  recent  loss  to  art  is 
indeed  deplorable,  helped  him  to  acquire  a  fuller  percep- 
tion of  bulk.  His  earlier  drawings  are  exercises  in 
Daumier-like  silhouettes  and  patterns,  without  much 
individual  content.  "  Miner's  Crouch  "  of  a  little  later, 
though  flat  and  bulkless,  shows  an  unusual  percep- 
tion of  vital  character.  The  more  developed  drawings 
not  onlv  show  a  considerable  quality  of  line  and 
significant  design,  but  also  smoulder  with  hidden 
thoughts,  motives,  passions.  In  an  indefinable  way 
we  seem  to  get  the  clues,  almost  to  apprehend  the 
mysterious  obsessions  of  these  people.  No.  20  is 
especially  successful  in  its  dramatic  restraint;  No.  23 
shows,  I  think,  Mr.  Ihlee's  obligation  to  the  Shide 
School  for  his  quality  of  line  and  sense  of  fornu  Of 
other  good  drawings  I  would  select  for  mention  "  The 
Necklace"  (No.  18),  No.  23  and  No.  4,  "  It  Rains". 

At  the  present  moment  the  Women's  International 
Art  Club,  in  the  Grafton  Galleries,  makes  one  thought- 
ful. Why  do  nearly  all  women  artists  sacrifice  their 
birthright  in  order  to  be  masculine?  They  succeed  but 
in  throwing  back  effeminate  and  superficial  reflections  of 
the  men  thev  imitate— Messrs.  Brangwyn,  Steer, 
Nicholson,  Matisse,  etc.  Why  do  they  not  give  them- 
selves up  to  their  sex's  strange  power  of  intuition,  non- 
masculine  perception  and  instinct.  All  the  best  known 
women  painters  have  been  weakly  masculine,  and  so 
futile.  When  mav  we  be  entranced  by  a  feminine  art, 
as  distinct  from  masculine  as  Oriental  from  European? 
Mile  B  de  long,  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  is  a  notable 
exception.  "Her  "  Vieillc  Espagnole  "  expresses  the 
profound  impersonal  penetration  that  only  a  few  men 
attain  after  long  years  ;  the  colour  and  design,  too,  are 
fine. 

AFTERTHOUGHTS.* 
By  Arthvk  c.  Benson. 

I FIND  it  a  little  difficult  to  interpret  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  George  Russell's  title;  lor  "after- 
thoughts "  are  exactly  What  this  interesting  and  varied 
volume  of  his  seems  not  to  contain.  After-thoughts, 
as  a  rule,  are  reconsidered  judgments,  things  that  you 
would  wish  to  have  said,  it  you  could  only  have  thought 
ol  them  at  the  time,  graceful  repentances,  orderly  recan- 
tations.   Bui  the  essays  in  Mr.  Russell's  volume  are 

mostly,  it  would  seem,  improvisations,  rapid  sketches, 

needed  fee  1  purpose,  not  necessarily  the  worse  for  their 
occasional  quality,  but  essentially  and  emphatu  allv 
spontaneous  tiling  I  am  not  sure  that  thev  d«.  lull 
justice  to  Mr.  Russell's  best  qualities.  I  he  bio- 
graphical sketches  seem  lobe  rnainh  obituarj  notices; 
and  though  obituary  notices  are  often  sincere  enough 
and  moving  enough,  from  the  sense  of  the  los*  which 
overshadows  them,  they  are  apt  to  Ik-  out  ol  propor- 
tion, to  dwell  on  the  strong  useful  emotional  traits  of 
a  character;  but  an  encomium  can  hard!)  be  humor- 
ous, and  Mr.  Russell's  humour  is  perhaps  hit 
strongest     qualiiv.     Uiographies    often     sutler  from 

•  "  After-Thoiiidiu  "    By   ttu   Rifbl  Hon.  George  W.  E. 
RtttMlf.    London:  Oant  Richard*.    1912.    7s.  Od  net. 
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their  lack  of  humour,  and  musl  continue  to  do  so 
till  we  learn  to  write  and  think  more  frankly.  A 
biographer  is  in  a  great  difficulty.  If  he  waits  too 
long,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  which  is  so  swift  to 
forget,  no  one  cares  to  read  the  record;  while  if 
biographies  arc  written  at  once,  all  light,  trivial, 
humorous  traits,  whims,  foibles,  "  ways  ",  have  to 
be  smudged  and  obliterated.  Some  of  the  sketches 
here  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little  subsequent 
work,  and  some  substantial  additions.  The  study  of 
James  Payn,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
lx>ok,  could  bear  a  little  more  weight  and  elaboration, 
and  then  there  is  the  graceful  panegyric  on  Lord  Crewe  ; 
that  was  a  hazardous  experiment  !  And  it  ends — how 
could  it  be  otherwise? — in  being  the  most  monumental  of 
the  series,  in  the  sense  that,  like  the  epitaphs  on  monu- 
ments, it  tells  you  the  things  which  you  do  not  want 
to  know  and  which  do  not  really  matter.  Lord  Crewe 
is  a  very  notable  man,  a  great  figure  on  the  stage.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  discussing  his  career, 
but  there  is  no  public  man  who  is  in  a  way  more  inscrut- 
able, no  one  whose  case  it  would  be  more  deeply  interest- 
ing to  analyse,  and  to  determine  precisely  how  and  why 
he  has  come  to  play  the  exact  part  that  he  has  filled, 
to  explain,  if  one  could,  the  balance  of  charm  and 
tenacity  and  seriousness  that  has  brought  him  inevitably 
to  the  front. 

There  are  one  or  two  startlingly  and  surprisingly  in- 
teresting things  in  the  book,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement,  "If  ever  I  live  to  enjoy  a  respite  from 
politics,  I  intend  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  composing  an 
epic  poem  "  !  That  would  have  put  the  sonnets  of 
Raphael  and  Dante's  picture  quite  in  the  shade.  Xo 
less  amazing  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  astonishing  criticism 
on  the  hymn,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul  ",  in  which, 
misled  by  some  Mosaic  canons  of  criticism,  revealed  to 
him  in  the  Mount,  he  contrives  to  miss,  in  hunting  down 
metaphors  and  phrases,  the  essential  unity,  the  incom- 
parable sweetness  of  that  wonderful  outburst  of 
emotion.  It  is  perhaps  at  once  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  stupid  criticisms  ever  penned  ! 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  strong, 
subtle,  penetrating  perfume  of  YVhiggism,  which  takes 
one  back  in  an  instant  to  the  library  of  the  Victorian 
statesmen,  with  its  gilt-wired  bookcases,  its  red  arm- 
chairs, and  its  scent  of  russia  leather.  Comfort,  culture, 
gilding,  russia  leather — that  is  the  perfume  of  the  book. 
Whiggism  is  very  much  out  of  fashion  nowadays, 
because  it  is  suspected  of  being  the  worst  kind  of 
Toryism ;  the  worst,  because  it  is  not  unadulterated 
Toryism,  based  frankly  on  property  and  prejudice,  but 
far  more  subtly  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
a  perception  of  the  vulgar  reverence  which  lasts  far 
on  into  democracy,  a  cynical  estimate  of  human  nature, 
an  ingenious  recognition  of  rising  forces,  which  yet 
contains  no  element  of  respect  for  them.  Personal 
prestige  based  on  popular  liberty ;  that  is  what 
Whiggism  is  thought  to  mean.  But  judging  it  in  a 
detached  way  it  is  a  fine,  strong,  determined  thing  ; 
it  serves  the  State  more  perhaps  than  it  is  quite  aware  ; 
it  stands  for  a  high  degree  of  perhaps  rather  narrow 
and  contemptuous  culture.  Written  by  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, dedicated  to  an  Earl,  full  of  excellent  quotations, 
haunted  with  classical  echoes,  the  volume  is  not  pro- 
found or  tender  or  sympathetic,  but  it  is  full  of  the  pride 
of  life.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it,  to  recog- 
nise its  force,  its  picturesqueness.  The  savour  of  full, 
active,  successful,  brilliant  life  streams  from  it,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  it  is  not  weak  or 
sentimental. 

Where  the  book  breaks  down  is  where  it  attempts 
to  sermonise.  There  is  a  discourse  called  "  Twelfth 
Night  ",  on  the  text  of  Tennyson's  poem  "  Follow  the 
Gleam  ".  Mr.  Russell  says  that  "  it  may  lead  you  into 
unpopularity  and  contempt,  the  scorn  of  the  religious 
and  the  world's  disesteem  " — but  this  is  just  where 
Whiggism  must  not  lead  you,  or  it  is  self-condemned. 
M  The  guiding  star,  the  visionary  gleam  "  of  the  Whig, 
must  lead  him  somehow  faithfully  to  the  top  ;  not  neces- 
sarily meanly  or  basely,  but  because  he  feels  that  he 
is  the  only  kind  of  man  who  is  ultimately  fit  to  lead. 


The  Whig  has  an  ideal  of  mental  freedom,  but  it  carries 
with  it  what  Mr.  Wells  so  delightfully  calls  "  the  legiti- 
mate extension  of  personality  ",  including  a  big  por- 
ticoed  house  in  a  London  square  and  an  historic  mansion 
in  the  country. 

I  do  not  personally  believe  in  Whiggism  ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Whigs  of  the  New  Testament  were  Pilate 
and  Caiaphas;  but  the  Whig  has  an  idea  of  what  is 
going  on,  while  the  Tory  has  not;  and  if  Whigs  tend 
to  display  a  calculated  sympathy  with  man's  needs  and 
aspirations,  there  is  nothing  truckling  or  Jesuitical  or 
insincere  about  them.  You  may  fear,  dislike,  mistrust 
Whiggism,  but  you  cannot  despise  it. 

And  thus  Mr.  Russell's  book  comes  to  have  a  very 
true  and  pleasant  value  as  a  human  document ;  it  is  the 
working  out  of  a  social  inheritance  and  a  political  creed, 
by  a  man  of  quick  perceptions,  solid  faculties,  un- 
deniable force.  There  is  a  romantic  air  about  it,  as  in 
"  Casabianca  ".  The  boy  stands  on  the  burning  deck, 
and  will  not  quit  it  till  he  has  leave  to  go  from  someone 
who  is  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living.  It  means 
a  staunch  and  stubborn  obedience  to  tradition  and 
ancestry.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  soon  be  asking 
of  the  winds  where  the  fragments  of  the  last  of  the 
Whigs  are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  is  a  gallant  affair  for 
all  that ;  and  probably  there  will  come  a  time  of  his- 
torical appreciation,  which  will  bring  back  the  Whig 
standpoint  into  favour,  like  Chippendale  chairs  and 
Georgian  cornices. 

[We  must  not  be  made  responsible  for  Mr.  Benson's 

politics. — Ed.  ] 


GLAMOUR. 
By  A.  E.  Manning  Foster. 

CHILDREN  do  exist,  as  Mr.  Barrie  has  pointed 
out,  who  do  not  believe  in  fairies,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  grown-ups  who  have  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  similar  disbelief  in  every- 
thing that  they  cannot  see,  touch  or  handle.  They 
live  in  a  gross  world  of  substantiality.  For  them 
the  subtle  sensations  have  no  existence.  The  soul 
is  but  another  name  for  the  liver,  and  in  the  loftiest 
spiritual  conceptions  of  mankind  they  see  merely 
an  evidence  of  a  disordered  stomach  or  brain.  To 
them  the  view  of  man  as  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  is  supremely  ridiculous,  and  they  revel  in 
tracing  the  evidences  of  their  bestial  origin.  At  this 
very  hour  one  of  the  ablest  of  natural  philosophers  is 
lookng  gravely  at  the  courtships  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  and 
prove  his  descent  from  an  African  baboon.  One  would 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  materialists  if  they  would 
be  content  to  let  the  rest  of  us  alone.  But  this  is  just 
what  they  cannot  and  will  not  do.  They  are  not 
willing  that  we  shall  see  life  with  other  eyes,  shall  find 
beauty  and  colour  and  charm  where  they  perceive  only 
dull  grey.  They  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  glamour  of 
life.  The  things  that  you  see  they  tell  us  have  no  real 
existence.  They  are  only  like  the  mirage  of  cool  waters 
and  green  shades  which  comes  sometimes  to  the  weary 
traveller  in  the  desert.  There  are  no  cool  fountains 
to  allay  his  thirst,  no  flowery  meadows  for  his  wearied 
limbs;  his  pleasure  is  delirium  and  the  wilderness  is 
blank.  And  to  them  the  type  of  mind  which  prefers 
the  mirage  with  its  pleasant  illusion  to  the  desert  with 
its  barrenness  is  ridiculous  and  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Glamour,  in  the  smug  grammarian's  definition,  "  is 
the  supposed  influence  of  a  charm  on  the  eyes  making 
them  see  things  as  fairer  than  they  are".  Who 
knows?  Who  is  to  decide  in  a  question  of  "  fair- 
ness"? Is  it  a  case  of  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  are 
'.hey  who  "  see  things  "  just  the  victims  of  delusion, 
because  to  some  other  "  superior  "  people  they  are  not 
visible?  The  fact  is  glamour,  for  all  their  definitions, 
is  indefinable.  Those  who  love  Nature  and  Art — the 
mirror  of  Nature — who  appreciate  beauty  and  are  con- 
scious that  this  beauty  does  speak  to  them  at  times 
in  an  intelligible  manner,  though  not  in  a  tongue  that 
can  be  rendered,  know  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
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convey  the  sense  of  their  impression  to  another  who 
has  no  such  love,  no  such  appreciation.  It  is  not 
that  they  will  not,  but  they  cannot,  explain.  Their 
experience  is  a  sealed  thing  for  those  who  have  never 
shared  it. 

Music,  poetry,  pictures  are  the  medium  by  which 
artists  convey  to  us  their  sense  of  the  glamour  of 
things,  of  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea". 
They  show  us  many  hidden  beauties  that  otherwise 
we  might  miss.  They  withdraw  our  thoughts  from 
the  mere  machinery  of  life  to  fix  them,  with  appro- 
priate emotions,  on  the  spectacle  of  those  great  facts 
in  man's  existence  which  no  machinery  affects,  "  on  the 
great  and  universal  passions  of  men,  on  the  operation 
of  the  elements  and  the  appearances  of  the  visible 
universe,  on  storm  and  sunshine,  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  seasons,  on  cold  and  heat,  on  loss  of  friends  and 
kindred,  on  injuries  and  resentments,  on  gratitude  and 
hope,  on  fear  and  sorrow  ". 

But  artists  have  no  monopoly  of  the  faculty. 
Glamour  exists  for  all  those  who  have  preserved  the 
eyes  of  their  childhood.  They  have  the  power  that 
the  old  alchemists  sought — the  touch  that  transmutes 
common  metal  into  gold  and  changes  the  everyday 
prose  of  life  into  poetry.  They  see  the  beauty  of 
evening,  of  cities,  of  forests  and  seas  no  less  than  of 
a  face,  of  a  word,  a  glance,  or  a  smile.  They  are  alive 
to  the  mystery  of  those  spring  nights  in  which  one  can 
almost  hear  the  grass  grow,  the  buds  burst  open,  the 
earth  split  and  gape  to  give  life,  to  the  spell  that 
broods  over  the  wooded  valley  with  its  hazel-hidden 
stream  where  the  bird  sings  among  the  thickets,  to 
the  spell  that  trembles  in  the  green  twilight  when  the 
stars  begin  to  glimmer  and  the  woods  are  hushed. 
"  Every  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand  or 
face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is  choicer  than 
the  rest ;  some  mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  intel- 
lectual excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  attractive  to 
us — for  that  moment  only  ". 

And  glamour  for  the  susceptible  exists  not  only  in 
Nature  and  Art  but  in  the  actual  happenings  of  daily 
life.  It  still  mysteriously  surrounds  royal  personages 
and  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  survives 
even  the  shock  of  the  dreadful  personal  details  pub- 
lished about  them  in  the  Press.  It  clings  to  certain 
callings  and  still  encompasses  the  priest  and  actor. 
There  is  a  glamour  about  age  which  old  buildings 
possess,  and  even  about  that  excellent  dust  which  clings 
to  family  relics  and  of  which  every  particle  speaks  of 
youth  and  the  happy  days  gone  by.  And  there  is  the 
mysterious  glamour  of  sex,  and  the  look  of  dawning 
love  in  a  woman's  eyes  more  precious  to  a  lover  than 
anything  that  comes  after.  .  .  . 


CORRKSI'ON'DEN'CE. 

CONSOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Tin.  Saturday  Revibw, 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow. 

_  March  1912. 

Sir,— A  sample  of  what  passes  for  argument  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  apologists  in  the  contCOVtMy 
as  to  the  influences  whi<  h  are  1  atising  a  persistent  decline 
in  the  value  ol  <  onsols  was  quoted  from  the  "  Statist  " 
in  a  htter  of  mine  which  you  printed  on  24  Feb- 
ruary.    Prominent  amongst  these  influences,  says  the 

Statist  ",  is  ■  change  in  the  management  of  national 
finance  die  ted  by  the  Liberals  "  w  lien  the  (  onserva- 
tives  lett  oltice  in  rH<;5  "•  I Conservatives  did  not 
leave  office — they  took  office— in  1895;  no  su<:n  change 
as  that  daacribed  by  the  "Statist"  took  place  either 
then  or  since ;  and  if  such  a  change  had  taken  place 
its  effect  should  have  been  the  reverse  of  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  "  Statist  ". 

According  to  this  authority,  th<  natural  effect  of  a 

change  to  honest  and  stringent  administration  of  the 
national  expenditure  is  to  depress  the  value  of  the 
national  obligations.    He  is  right  in  attributing  fuch  111  | 


effect  to  what  he  calls  the  "  fall  "  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
meaning  the  reduction  of  the  rate  under  Mr.  Goschen's 
conversion  arrangement.  But  he  forgets  that  he  is 
concerned  with  what  has  happened  since  1906.  The 
influence  to  which  he  assigns  first  place  was  finally 
exhausted  in  1903. 

The  "  Economist  "  dealt  with  the  subject  on  the  same 
day  as  the  "  Statist  ",  and,  like  the  "  Statist  ",  ignored 
certain  facts  which  stare  us  in  the  face.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  relation  between  the  State  and  its 
creditors  involves  no  capital  liability — that  the  "  debt  " 
is  purely  an  obligation  to  pay  a  fixed  perpetual  annuity  ; 

ith  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  redeem  at 
a  fixed  value  whenever  it  may  suit  it  to  do  so.  It  was 
of  this  last  condition  that  Mr.  Goschen  took  advantage 
in  1888.  Knowing  that  he  could  borrow  at  less  than 
3  per  cent.,  he  said  to  the  public  creditor  :  Here  is  your 
£100.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  accept  repayment,  you 
must  be  content  with  less  interest.  The  fixed  annuity, 
however,  is  subject  to  income  tax,  which  is  thus  nothing 
but  a  forced  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  which,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  holder,  assumes  the  character 
of  repudiation. 

That  the  debtor  thus  possesses,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  exercising  without  shame  or  restraint,  the 
power  of  determining  how  much,  or  how  little,  of  his 
debt  he  will  acknowledge  ;  that,  whilst  rapidly  divest- 
ing himself,  partly  by  the  use  of  this  power,  of  his  exist- 
ing debt,  he  is  piling  up  what  is  virtually  new  debt 
by  hundreds  of  millions  per  annum  ;  that  the  fraction  of 
the  electorate  whose  confidence  and  approval  are 
measured  by  the  price  of  Consols  has  been  cut  adrift, 
by  Mr.  Asquith's  measure  of  "  discrimination  ",  from 
the  mass  of  "  the  great  middle  class  "  (alias  income-tax 
pavers)  without  whose  consent  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
said  that  this  country  cannot  be  governed,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  mass  has  in  this  way  been  made 
antagonistic  to  that  of  the  severed  fragment — these  are 
circumstances  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  our  two  leading  organs  of  financial  opinion, 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

A  record  of  the  price  of  Consols  during  the  present 
Government's  tenure  of  office  shows  a  total  loss  of  ten 
or  twelve  points.    For  the  most  part  it  is  gradual  ;  but 
in  the  year  1907  there  is  a  heavy  drop,  the  lowest  of 
that  year  being  less  than  the  lowest  of  1906  by  4$. 
What  differentiated  the  finance  of  1907  from  that  of 
other  years?    It  was  Mr.  Asquith's  invention  of  "  dis- 
crimination "  as  between  "earned"  and  "  unearned" 
incomes;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  fall  in  Consols 
which  took  place  that  year  was  wholly  subsequent  to 
the  opening  of  the  Budget.    Mr.  Asquith  has  more  than 
once  boasted  of  this  achievement  as  of  something  desir- 
able but  difficult,  which  none  of  his  great  predecessors 
at  the  Exchequer  had  dared  attempt,  and  of  which  he- 
had  demonstrated  the  feasibility.       His  great  prede- 
cessors probably  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  it  would 
mem  the  parting  with  Britain's  most  precious  posses- 
sion    the  supremacy    ol    Uritish  credit.      There  is  yet 
another  fact  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  tftOSC 
who  look  to  debt  redemption  as  the  way  to  rehabilitation 
of  the  national  credit  :  In  that  same  year,  icp7,  there 
-    M  ■<  <!<  bi  reduction  of  £  15,729,000,  a  sum  which  has 
never  been  approached  m  any  other  year  of  the  coun- 
try's history.       It   failed  of  its  effect,  or  rather  had 
.111  effect  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended,  because  the 
whole  excess  over  the  normal  was  taken  in  extra  taxa- 
tion from  the  class  which  includes  the  public  «  reditor 
Mr.  Asquith  took  from  this  class,  negligible  ;il  the  polls, 
seven  millions  extra,  for  the  express  purpose  of  paving 
oft  seven  millions  of  debt  which  was  ow  ing  to  it.      I  he 
deeoaOfUl  Averno  having  thus  been  entered  upon,  Mr. 
Llovd  George  has  since  shown  us  how  steep  is  the  path 
II   used  to  be  the  standing  scandal  of  British  finaii.  I 
that  "a  penny  on  the  income  tax  "  wai  the  unvarying 
resource  for  every  emerging  need.    The  scandal  now  is 
that,  1  01  responding  to  a  more  than  doubled  expenditure, 
the  whole  increase  of  the  income  tax  proper  is  one 
penny. 

Mnnv  schemes  have  been  propounded  for  counter.^  t- 
ing  the  infliiem  es  t f » . •  t  are  at  work  on  the  national  <  1  edit 
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They  arc  all  futile  some  of  them  fantastic.  Quite  the 
most  preposterous  arc  those  which  aim,  more  or  less, 
at  undoing  what  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Goschen  in 
18S8,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  Suggestions  thai 
he  made  a  mistake,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
interest,  in  borrowing  at  two  and  a  half  when  he  might 
have  continued  to  pay  three.  A  new  character  is  what 
is  wanted,  and  that  cannot  be  manufactured  by  any 
synthetic  process.    It  must  grow. 

John  Govan. 

THE   FEMINIST  WINDOW-BREAKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  March  191 2. 
Sir, — May  I  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  a  paper  run 
by  gentlemen  lor  space  to  protest  against  the  cruel  and 
unchivalrous  way  that  every  man's  hand  is  raised 
against  the  mistaken  women  called  "  suffragettes  "  for 
their  unfortunate  raid  on  w  indows,  wrfile  no  protest  is 
made  against  the  two  hundred  medical  students  who 
broke  the  suffrage  shop  windows?  I  do  not  hold  with 
breaking  windows,  but  I  do  say  that  the  women  who 
did  this  believed  it  would  help  the  cause  they  are  work- 
ing for  and  have  suffered  for.  And  the  treatment  they 
have  received  is  disgraceful  from  a  countrv  which 
claims  to  be  chivalrous.  They  are  political  prisoners, 
and  they  are  treated  as  criminals.  Had  they  been  men 
they  would  be  treated  as  political  prisoners ;  but 
because  they  are  women  they  are  hounded  down  by 
every  rough,  and,  worse  still,  by  every  newspaper.  At 
least  the  newspapers  ought  to  be  just.  The  injustice 
done  to  these  women  is  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  which 
claims  to  be  just  and  chivalrous.  Thank  God  I  am  not 
English  !  If  I  don't  agree  with  the  views  of  my  own 
sex,  at  least  I  would  not  join  with  men  in  trying  to  crush 
them.    The  anti-suffrage  women  are  beneath  contempt. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bridey  M.  O'Reilly. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  March  191 2. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  suggest  that   there  might   be  less 
window-breaking,  etc,  by  women,  if  their  names  were 
not  published.    They  aim  at  publicity,  which  news- 
papers might  well  deny  them.      The  public  would  be 

satisfied  with  such  an  announcement  as  "  At  the  

Police  Court  twenty-five  women  were  sentenced  to  terms 

of  imprisonment  varying  from    to   ,  and 

in  five  cases  with  hard  labour,  for  riotous  conduct  and 
damage  to  property;  and  ten  others  were  committed 
for  trial  for  the  same  offences  ".  I  enclose  my  card, 
but  sign  myself,  your  obedient  servant, 

Zetetes. 

THE  SUFFRAGETTE'S  HUSBAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  March  191 2. 
Sir, — One  sufferer  from  the  mad  outburst  of  the  suf- 
fragettes seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked — I 
mean  the  luckless  man  whose  wife  is  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  hard  labour  on  account  of  an  outrage  w  hich  would  dis- 
grace a  band  of  hooligans.  The  man,  apart  altogether 
from  sentiment,  will  not  find  his  life  pleasant.  He  will 
fee!  acutely  the  pity  if  not  the  contempt  of  his  fellows, 
as  though  he  had  not  been  punished  enough  by  having 
to  listen  to  the  lady's  excited  diatribes  at  the  breakfast- 
table  and  the  dinner-table  for  the  past  vear  or  more. 
How  the  poor  wretch,  weary  of  the  pasti  heart-broken 
perhaps  now,  must  loathe  the  whole  suffragette 
business  !  Yours, 

A  More  Fortunate  Husband. 

RELICS  OF  LONDON'S  PAST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey, 
4  March  191 2. 
^  Sir, — Now  that  the  London  Museum,  organised  at 
Kensington  Palace  under  the  direct  encouragement  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  is  to  be  opened  by  them  in  person 


on  21  March,  it  may  well  be  that  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics  and  souvenirs  of  our  old  Metropolitan 
City — which  have  hitherto  gone  to  enrich  private  collec- 
tions— will  be  forthcoming  for  arrangement  and 
assemblage  among  the  numerous  exhibits — forwarded 
from  Royal  palaces  and  elsewhere — which  already  pro- 
mise to  ensure  the  attractive  character  of  our  British 
<  iarnavalet. 

The  number  of  such  relics  which  have  disappeared, 
even  during  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  consider- 
able, although,  when  they  are  traced,  owners,  in  most 
cases,  are  quite  ready  to  facilitate  inspection  if  any  in- 
terest is  shown.  Recently  the  details  have  transpired  of 
two  interesting  figures  from  the  chisel  of  the  artist  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber  (father  of  Collcy  Cibber,  the  actor  and 
poet),  who  lived — but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
llourished — in  the  seventeenth  century,  since,  in  lieu 
of  his  livery  fine,  payable  to  the  Leathersellers'  Com- 
pany, he  made  for  them  in  1679  a  curious  pump,  at  once 
elegant  and  grotesque,  with  a  mermaid  at  the  top  press- 
ing her  breasts,  which,  on  festal  occasions,  ran  with 
wine  during  the  long  years  it  stood  in  the  yard  of  the 
Leathersellers'  Hall,  Great  St.  Helens.  When  the  old 
Hall  was  demolished,  in  1799,  the  debris  was  sold,  and 
the  pump  and  the  figure  went  with  it.  From  that  day 
to  this  all  trace  of  the  mermaid  has  been  lost. 

Cibber's  second  figure,  about  which  an  inquiry  has 
been  afoot  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  ",  concerns  a  Scotch 
piper  and  his  dog,  the  hero  of  an  incident  in  Daniel 
Defoe's  "  History  of  the  Plague  in  London  ".  He 
was  a  celebrated  street  musician  about  Holborn,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  lying  drunk  and  speechless  in  the 
street  when  the  dead-cart  rumbled  by,  and  the  men, 
taking  him  for  a  victim  of  the  epidemic,  slung  him  up 
into  their  cart,  pipes  and  all,  although  his  dog  tried  to 
give  the  alarm  with  barks  and  cries.  However,  the 
cart  drove  off,  but  the  jolting  after  a  while  sobered 
and  roused  the  Scot,  w  ho  had  no  idea  where  he  was  ; 
but,  feeling  his  pipes  by  his  side,  tried  to  play  a  tune, 
which  nearly  scared  the  carters  out  of  their  wits  at 
first,  but  afterwards  led  to  mutual  explanations,  and 
probably  more  of  the  liquor  which  had  been  the  origin  of 
the  trouble. 

A  century  ago  this  group  stood  in  a  garden  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  opposite  the  end  of  Howland  Street, 
and  in  front  of  a  house  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
sculptor  named  Hinchcliffe.  It  afterwards  found 
its  way  to  Whitton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  from  there  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  becoming  lot  134  in  the 
famous  sale  there  in  1848.  It  now  stands  upon  the 
terrace  at  Welcombe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  Warwick- 
shire seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  also  carved  the  two  celebrated 
figures  of  "  Raging  and  Melancholy  Madness  ",  now  at 
Bethlehem  Hospital.  Oliver  Cromwell's  porter  is  said 
to  have  been  the  model. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Landfear  Lucas, 
Spectacle  Makers'  Company. 


IN  MANCHESTER  SQUARE. 
(In  Memoriam  T.  H.) 

*~"PHE  paralytic  man  has  dropped  in  death 

The  crossing-sweeper's  brush  to  which  he  clung, 

One-handed,  twisted,  dwarfed,  scanted  of  breath, 
Although  his  hair  was  young. 

I  saw,  one  year,  the  winter  vines  of  France, 
Dwarfed,  twisted,  goblins  in  the  frosty  drouth, 
Gnarled,  crippled,  blackened  little  stems  askance, 
On  long  hills  to  the  south. 

Great  green  and  golden  hands  of  leaves  ere  long 
Shall  proffer  clusters  in  that  vineyard  wide. 
And  Oh  his  might,  his  sweet,  his  wine,  his  song, 
His  stature  since  he  died  ! 

Alice  Meynell. 
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REVIEWS. 

CATHAY  AND  WESTERN  ART. 

Ruins   of  Desert  Cathay."     By  M.   Aurel  Stein 
2  Vols.    London :  Macmillan.    1912.    42s.  net. 


IN  adopting  Western  ideals  the  latter-day  Chinese  are 
doing  nothing  new  in  the  "  Cycle  of  Cathay  " 
The  prevalent  notion  that  the  East  has  remained  ever 
"  unchanging  "  up  till  recent  times  is  a  myth  built 
up  by  superficial  observers.  As  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of 
high  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world's  civilisation, 
the  East,  as  appears  by  recent  discoveries  and  research, 
has  never  stood  still.  It  has  been  ceaselessly  changing, 
and  generally  moving  on  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
although  not  quite  on  the  same  lines  as  the  West. 

Nor  did  the  East,  even  in  early  times,  hold  itself  en- 
tirely aloof  from  the  West  and  originate  its  own  civilisa- 
tion and  culture  independently.  Persia  and  India,  it 
has  long  been  known,  received  their  early  civilisation 
as  well  as  their  dominant  tribes  from  the  West, 
from  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  race.  So  also 
has  it  been  to  some  extent  with  China.  The  early 
civilisation  of  China  is  found  by  modern  research  to 
exhibit  features  which  are  clearly  borrowed  from  the 
older  civilisations  of  the  West — from  Egypt,  Chaldaea, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Greece.  This  early  Western  in- 
fluence exerted  profound  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
the  ancient  culture  of  China,  Japan  and  the  Far  East, 
though  it  may  not  have  operated  so  suddenly  as  in  the 
present  great  upheaval,  with  its  wholesale  adoption  of 
Western  methods. 

Especially  is  this  ancient  Western  influence  to  be 
seen  in  the.  early  art  and  mythology  of  China,  and 
through  it  in  the  art  and  myth  of  Japan — which  as 
having  been  derived  from  the  former  is  interrelated  to 
the  present  art  as  closely  as  that  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
The  earliest  literature  of  China  ascribes  the  origin  of 
civilisation  to  a  legendary  king  in  the  form  of  a  "  fish- 
man  "  who  introduced  the  art  of  writing;  and  this 
personage  is  figured  in  the  earliest  extant  pictures 
(sculptures  of  the  Han  Dynasty  about  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.)  as  a  merman,  uith  the  tail  of  a  fish  (or  a 
serpent).  Now,  this  myth  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
early  Babylonian  legend  of  about  2000  n.c,  which 
attributes  the  introduction  of  letters  and  arts  to  a 
fabulous  "  fish-man  "  with  a  human  body  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish.  This  Chinese  myth  of  a  fish-man  is  only 
one  of  a  long  series  of  specific  items  of  the  mythology 
and  culture  of  ancient  Babylon,  social  and  political, 
which  Lacouperie,  with  more  or  less  probability,  has 
traced  to  external  sources.  It  is  also  notable  that  the 
earliest  civilisation  of  China  arose  on  its  North-Western 
border,  that  is  on  the  side  of  Babylonian  influence. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Greek 
influence  becomes  prominent  in  Chinese  art,  and  still 
is  apparent  therein  to  the  present  day.  It  was  believed 
to  be  imported  with  Buddhism,  which  in  67  A.D.  was 
introduced  as  the  State  religion  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Gandhara  to  the  North  of  India,  including  the 

modern  states  and  pro\in<es  of  Peshawar,  Afghanistan, 
Swat,  with  others.  These  states  were  ruled  over  by 
Gre<  o-Ba<  t  rian  desr  endants  of  t  he  satraps  of  Alexander's 
eastern  empire,  and  their  artists,  trained  in  the  later 
Greek  school,  represented  the  saints  and  divinities  of 
the  prevailing  Buddhist  religion  according  to  'lassie 
GreCO-Roman  rations.  The  rich  statuary  of  this  period 
Still  covers  that  country,  as  shown  by  the  numerous 
specimens  brought  ba<  k  by  ea<  h  of 'our  military  expedi- 
tion! which  has  penetrated  thai  North-W  est  frontier  of 
India.  It  is  this  Romanesque  type  of  art,  anticipating 
in  many  ways  the  Byzantine,  which  has  cxer<  iscd  an 
all-perv  ading  influenc  e  upon  Chinese  and  Japanese  art. 
But  the.  date  of  its  entry  and  the  path  by  Which  it 
reached  China  was  not  definitely  known. 

The  eentre  of  this  ( irei  o-Buddhist  School  of  art,  the 
furthest  outpost  of  W  estern  eulture,  u.is  separated  from 
China  by  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Turkestan  and  Gobi, 
in  Central  Asia,  to  the  north  of  the  Pamirs.  I  his  arid 
stretch  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  thousand  miles  of  wat<  ,  - 


less  sand,  destitute  of  habitations  save  in  the  few  oases, 
was  nevertheless  the  only  channel  of  communication' 
between  China  and  "  the  Western  Regions  "—Western 
Asia  (including  India)  and  Europe.  Across  this  desert 
painfully  struggled  what  little  traffic  there  was  overland 
with  the  West,  yet  China  placed  such  high  importance 
upon  it  that  all  through  her  history  she  has  strenuously 
fought  to  preserve  in  her  own  hands  this  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  West.  Through  it  swept  the  hordes 
of  Hun  horsemen  who  swarmed  westward  over  Europe 
from  the  North  of  China  at  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
and  later  the  Turks,  and  still  later  the  Mongol 
Moghuls  ".  Through  it,  also,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, passed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  renowned  Marco 
Polo,  who  has  left  us  a  graphic  picture  of  its  deadly 
perils.  But  within  its  oases  no  trace  was  seen  of  the 
ancient  civilisations  on  either  side.  Even  the  sites  of  the 
early  settlements  were  unknown,  and  all  traces  of  them 
were  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Moham- 
medans who  had  dominated  those  regions  (under 
Chinese  suzerainty)  for  about  a  thousand  years. 

The  discovery  of  these  lost  sites,  and  with  them  the 
connecting  links  between  the  ancient  cultures,  had  a 
small  beginning.  In  1890  an  old  manuscript  was 
brought  back  from  these  regions  by  Captain  (now 
General)  Bower,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Hoernle  to  be 
an  ancient  Buddhist  text.  Dr.  Hoernle,  through  the 
British  Consul  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  made  a  search 
for  more,  with  gratifying  results.  The  places  where 
the  "curios"  were  found  remained  a  secret  of 
the  "  treasure-seekers  "  until  1897,  when  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin  incidentally  recorded  the  position  of  one  of 
the  deserted  ancient  towns,  the  ruins  of  which  pro- 
jected out  of  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Fired  by  this 
clue,  Dr.  Stein,  the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and 
archaeologist  of  the  Indian  Government  Service,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  and  scientifically  explored  this  and 
several  other  still  more  important  sites  which  he  dis- 
covered, and  he  excavated  them  systematically  after  the 
manner  of  Schliemann  at  Troy,  and  Flinders  Petrie  and 
others  in  Egypt.  The  brilliant  results  of  that  famous 
pioneer  journey  in  1900-1901  will  be  remembered  from 
Dr.  Stein's  "  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan  ".  The 
best  testimony  to  the  high  importance  of  his  results  was 
that  the  leading  European  Governments  hastened  to 
send  out  expeditions  of  their  own. 

Far  eclipsing  in  importance  and  interest  the  results  of 
these  as  well  as  of  his  own  former  journeys  is  Dr.  Stein's 
last  expedition  in  1906-1908  further  eastwards.  The 
art  and  other  treasures  alone  which  Dr.  Stein  amassed 
on  this  journey  and  brought  back  for  our  national 
Collections  fill  several  rooms  in  the  British  Museum 
and  India  Office.  They  comprise  objects  of  ancient 
art  and  industries  .and  thousands  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
Some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  first  century  and 
many  in  "  unknown  "  scripts,  and  upon  wood,  leather 
and  clay,  as  well  as  paper.  Some  seals  bearing  elassic 
Greek  figures  were  in  local  use  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  and  several  of  the  ancient  statues  and 
pictures,  by  their  dose  resemblance  to  modern  ones  in 
China,  probably  had  served  as  models  to  the  ancient 
Chinese  artists. 

In  these  two  fine  volumes  Dr.  Stein  gives  us  a  narra- 
tive of  his  great  expedition  and  its  results,    lie  makes 

the  old  world  which  he  reveals  live  again  in  his  pages. 
He  describes  the  modern  inhabitants  of  those  arid 
regions  with  rare  Sympathy  and  insight  horn  of  intimate 
knowledge.     Especially  interesting  at  the  present  time 

are  the  author's  affectionate  references  to  the  Chinese 

mandarins,  w  ho  all,  as  a  elass,  gave  abundant  proofs  ol 
genuine  and  disinterested  kindliness  and  warmth  of 
heart.  Their  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  ex- 
plorer's   researches,    v  ientifie    and    an  h;rologi<  al,  is 

ascribed  by  Dr.  stein  to  their  possession  oi  a  true 

historic  sense  and  their  innate  eulture.      I  he  prolusion 

of  strikingly  beautiful  Illustrations,  reproduced  with 
admirable  technical  excellence,  stamp  Dr.  stein  ..s  .1 
master  also  of  photographic  art,  and  add  immensely 

to  the  interest  of  his  story,  whilst  they  give  his  book 

permanent  artistir  value. 

W'e  cannot  dose  these  fas<  inating  volumes,  brimful 
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of  human,  artistic  and  scientific  interest,  without  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  their  brilliantly  gifted  author, 
who  lias  displayed  unique  genius  and  sell-devotion  in 
this  important  line  of  archaeological  exploration  and 
achieved  magnificent  results,  should  be  given  by  the 
Government  of  India  the  necessary  opportunity  to  com- 
plete these  explorations  westwards  in  the  near  future. 


BROWNING  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

"  The  Early  Literary  Career  of  Robert  Browning." 
Four  Lectures  by  Thomas  R.  Loimsbury.  London  : 
Unwin.    1912.    4s.  6d. 

OUR  title  is  not,  perhaps,  a  strictly  accurate  one, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Louns- 
bury, Professor  Emeritus  of  English  in  Yale  University, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Robert  Browning — though  this 
he  may  very  well  have  been.  We  design  rather  to 
suggest  that  these  four  lectures  make  an  attempt, 
and  a  very  successful  attempt,  to  reconstruct  for  his 
audience  the  way  in  which  Browning  struck  his  con- 
temporaries in  those  significant  years  of  his  early  career 
between  the  publication  of  his  first  poem,  "  Pauline  " 
(in  1833),  and  his  marriage  and  departure  for  Italy,  in 
1846.  We  have  only  one  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  author — there  is  nothing  whatever  to  fix  the 
date  or  place  of  the  lectures.  Presumably  they  were 
addressed  to  the  students  of  Yale  ;  presumably,  also, 
they  were  delivered  recently.  Perhaps  the  point  may  be 
thought  of  secondary  importance,  but  since  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  devoted  to  the  utterances,  apparently 
fresh,  of  some  volcanic  and  foolish  fanatics,  it  would 
have  been  useful,  even  for  an  English  reviewer,  to 
identify  more  closely  the  odd  people  who  have  provoked 
the  author's  quite  justifiable  annoyance.  We  have  all 
suffered  from  the  fanatics — we  even  know  a  hard- 
worked  priest  in  a  poor  parish  who  seeks  consolation 
and  recreation  in  the  pages  of  "  Sordello  " — but  we 
believe  that  the  fanatics  do  not,  in  this  or  in  any  similar 
matter,  give  the  key-note  of  any  permanent  chorus  of 
criticism. 

Dr.  Lounsbury  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  clarify 
some  sources  of  historical  criticism  before  certain  errors 
of  fact  and  inference  have,  so  to  say,  solidified  to  form 
a  part  of  the  general  body  of  tradition.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, these  errors  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes.  The 
first  concerns  the  public  reception  of  Browning's  second 
published  work — "  Paracelsus  " — and  the  other,  its 
attitude  towards  his  early  plays,  and  the  reasons  for 
those  plays'  failures. 

For  the  first  point,  it  has  been  so  frequently  asserted 
that  "  Paracelsus  "  was  a  lamentable  failure  that  it 
needed  Dr.  Lounsbury's  careful  investigations  to  prove 
that  in  every  respect  but  that  of  sales  the  poem  was 
really  a  success,  judged  by  the  standard  of  poetic  reward 
in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century.  Nobody  was 
interested  in  poetry  then,  and,  as  Dr.  Lounsbury 
reminds  us,  even  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde  ",  the  most 
famous  poem  of  its  day,  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  its 
publication.  But  "  Paracelsus  "  almost  at  once  was 
critically  appreciated,  and  gave  to  its  author,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  an  assured  position  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Our  author  has  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing that  the  poem  was  received  by  most  of  the  critics 
with  neither  the  abuse  nor  contempt  which  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  its  lot.  Browning's 
own  attitude  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  belief, 
for,  to  quote  Dr.  Lounsbury,  "  in  his  later  years 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  was  almost  as  eager 
to  under-rate  the  good  fortune  of  his  first  poems  as  he 
was  to  contradict  the  reports  of  the  ill-success  of  his 
plays  ".  It  is  indeed  curious  that  both  Browning  and 
most  of  his  biographers  have  declared  that  Forster's 
review  in  the  "  Examiner  "  was  a  sort  of  barrier 
against  which  the  waves  of  abuse  broke  in  vain.  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  no  real  abuse  or  contempt  at 
all. 

Not  less  curious  is  the  story  of  "  Strafford  "  and 
-"  A  Blot  in  the  THrutcheon        The  failure  of  the  first 


w  as  always  attributed  by  Brow  ning  to  the  bad  acting  of 
the  minor  parts,  but  the  real  cause  lay  deeper — in  the 
melodramatic  character  of  the  play  itself.  That  it  docs 
not  quite  deserve  all  the  hard  things  Dr.  Lounsbury  says 
of  il  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  can  remember  the 
performance  of  it  by  the  O.U.D.S.  soon  after  the  poet's 
death,  when  Mr.  II.  15.  Irving,  then  "  up  ",  gave  the 
presentation  of  the  title-part  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  brilliant  stage  career.  But  the  play  exists  only 
by  virtue  of  two  or  three  powerful  scenes.  Still  more 
astonishing  is  it  that  Brow  ning,  in  his  later  years,  and 
betrayed  by  his  memory,  should  have  allowed  quite  in- 
accurate  reports  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  to  gain  currency. 
Of  this  matter  Dr.  Lounsbury  gives  a  very  full  account, 
and  shows  clearly  that  the  play,  so  far  from  being  the 
success  w  hich  Browning  declared  it  to  be,  was  a  dismal 
failure  after  the  first  night.  No  one  in  the  world  would 
ever  suggest  that  Browning  put  forward  consciously 
misleading  accounts  of  the  matter,  and  the  discrepancies 
between  the  facts  as  they  were  and  the  poet's  recollec- 
tion of  them  is  one  of  the  oddest  curiosities  of  literature. 

The  reluctant  truth  emerges  that  it  was  "  Sordello  " 
which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  many  years  of 
neglect  and  contemptuous  indifference  which  were  to 
pass  before  the  faithful  prophets  who  hailed  his  early 
successes  were  to  be  justified.  To-day  Browning's  fame 
stands  secure,  and  we  suspect  that  the  foolish  people 
for  whom  Dr.  Lounsbury  has  such  righteous  contempt 
are  to  be  found  rather  in  his  own  country  than  in  ours. 
But  he  has  done  well,  and  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all 
real  lovers  of  Brow  ning — and  of  the  truth — in  making 
an  authoritative  collation  of  the  facts. 


A  COSTUME  PLAY. 

"The  Guest  of  Glory."    By  Marjorie  Bowen.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

M ARJORIE  BOWEN  would  be  well  advised  to  for- 
sake, for  a  time  at  least,  the  periods  she  finds 
most  attractive,  and  endeavour  to  gain  or  regain  some 
sort  of  touch  with  reality.    If  she  must  write  about  the 
past,  let  her  choose  a  past  as  little  as  possible  muffled 
in  romantic  sentiment,  and  one  in  which  she  can  eschew- 
fine  clothes  and  gorgeous  trappings.   A  leaning  towards 
theatricality  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  which  detract 
from  her  obvious  capability  for  depicting  a  scene.  She 
tries  to  get  too  much  from  her  contrasts,  she  is  fond  of 
meretricious  "  properties  ",  and  she  shows  too  much  of 
a  woman's  enjoyment  in  a  man's  fine  clothes.    Thus  in 
describing  a  chapel  she  revels  in  piling  together  "  silver 
and  gold  and  lumachella,  the  marble  which  holds  fire 
"caskets  of  rock  crystal",  "green,  translucent,  un- 
substantial arches  ",  "  lamps  of  yellow,  blue  and  red 
glass",  purple  silks  and  crimson  fringes,  and  "  lights 
that  glimmer  like  jewels  veiled  under  water",  and 
all  this  in  a  place  in  which  nothing  but  the  few  dim 
lights  would  have  been  visible,  since  it  was  the  hour 
of  vespers,  on  the  darkest  day  of  a  northern  winter. 
This  disregard  of  actuality  in  order  to  pile  up  the 
emotion  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the  book.    In  the 
retreat   from   Prague   the    horrors    of   frost,  snow, 
hunger,  and  prowling  wolves  are  heaped  up  about  the 
retreating    army,    but    their    effect    on    the  army 
is  not  felt  at  all.      Twenty-two  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  died  on  the  march,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented as  dying  with  the  limelighted  resignation  of 
the  hero  in  melodrama  ;  w  hereas  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  as  much  sturdy  cursing  on  this  march  as  the 
criminal  stupidity  of  the  commanders  called  for.  One 
is  conscious  of  the  same  deliberate  intensifying  of 
emotion  and  belittling  of  reality  when  one  arrives  at  the 
smallpox  episode,  later  in  the  book.      The  author  is 
quite  clever  in  accumulating  the  elements  of  tragedy, 
but  an  excessive  sentimentality  prevents  her  reaping  the 
advantage  she  has  legitimately  gained.    She  has  also 
an  unfortunate  predilection  for  a  certain  type  of  hero, 
a  liking  which  had  undesirable  results  when  she  em- 
ployed an  historical  personage  in  that  position.  That  pre- 
dilection rendered  her  portraiture  of  William  of  Orange 
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unrecognisable  by  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
his  far  from  attractive  personality,  and  Luc  de  Clapiers, 
the  hero  of  the  present  tale,  is  a  somewhat  more  highly 
coloured  replica  of  the  same  character.  He  is  relieved 
.of  the  weaknesses  which  not  even  the  most  partisan 
applauder  of  the  Dutch  prince  could  make  attractive, 
and  "  carried  himself  with  the  full  majesty  of  youth  and 
health  and  the  perfect  ea£e  of  nobility  ",  and  "  his  face, 
in  its  refinement,  repose,  and  slight  hauteur  of  com- 
posure, was  typical  of  his  nation  and  his  rank  ".  But 
his  health,  after  the  opening  chapters,  is  only  mentioned 
in  commiseration,  and  he  soon  sinks  to  the  level  of 
malaise,  which  seems  essential  to  the  author's  concep- 
tion of  appealing  manhood,  and  the  little  of  it  that  is 
left  to  him  is  abstracted  by  an  attack  of  smallpox. 
.These  are  idiosyncrasies  which  seem  likely  to  de- 
generate into  mannerisms,  marked  by  small  tricks 
of  speech  and  gesture,  such  as  the  perpetual  carry- 
ing of  the  handkerchief  to  the  lips,  which  one  tolerated 
in  asthmatic  William,  but  tires  of  in  succeeding 
heroes.  But  there  are  more  serious  defects  in  the 
book  than  these.  The  total  absence  of  humour  one 
must  deplore,  but  cannot  hope  to  remedy,  since  the  lack 
of  it  seems  constitutional.  But  some  effort  might  have 
been  made  to  render  at  least  an  appearance  of  that  wit, 
generally  unpleasant,  which  was  the  most  pro- 
minent or  perhaps  the  most  protruded  characteristic  of 
the  age  and  country.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  the 
atmosphere  of  France  and  of  Paris  in  the  middle 
eighteenth  century.  Even  physically  we  are  not  helped 
to  realise  the  barbaric  inefficiency  of  the  period  ;  and  in 
morals,  mind  and  manners  there  is  a  lamentable  failure 
to  create  any  sense  of  the  time,  charged  as  it  already 
was  with  the  diverse  elements  from  which  in  less  than 
a  generation  the  Revolution  was  to  be  evolved. 
Marjorie  Bowen  seems  to  feel  her  duty  to  her  period  ful- 
filled by  dressing  her  puppets  according  to  the  fashion, 
and  by  occupying  some  part  of  their  speech  with  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  To  the  deeper  things  that  differen- 
tiate one  age  from  another,  the  changes  which  have 
translated  impossibilities  into  commonplace,  the  funda- 
mental alterations  in  the  point  of  view,  she  pays  no 
attention,  and  of  them  she  even  seems  unconscious. 
In  consequence  she  offers  us  merely  a  costume  play 
which  can  only  appeal  to  those  who  are  equally 
indifferent  to  reality. 


PHOTOGRAPH— NOT  PORTRAIT. 

<l  William  the  Silent  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands." By  Ruth  Putnam.  London  and  New 
York:  Putnam's  Sons.    1911.  5s.net. 

O  one  would  question  that  "  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  there  should  be  a  niche 
for  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  miscalled  the  Silent  ; 
and  Miss  Putnam  has  obvious  qualifications  for  filling 
that  empty  niche  by  a  biography  "  within  the  narrow 
Compass  of  a  single  volume  ".  She  has  already  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on  her  "  hero  "  ;  she  is  a  serious 
scholar  and  student  of  history  whose  knowledge  and 
work  have  not  been  confined  to  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
and  she  accordingly  satisfies  the  just  conditions  empha- 
sised both  by  Freeman  and  Gardiner,  that  an  author 
should  not  write  a  short  book  on  a  big  subjc<  t  unless 
be  would  be  able  equally  well  to  write  a  long  one.  Miss 
Putnam  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language, 
and  has  had  the  advantages  of  studying  under  Professor 
Blok  (the  third  volume  of  whose  "  History  ol  the  Dutch 
f'eople  "  she  made  accessible  in  an  excellent  translation 
to  readers  of  English);  she  has  worked  on  the  un- 
published archives,  especially  at  The  Hague;  and  she 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  supplement  her  knowledge 
of  the  published  matt  rial  of  the  prime  of  erudition  in 
Dutch  history,  Robert  Fruin,  by  personal  intercom  < 
to  which  she  gracefully  alludes  in  her  preface.  An 
examination  of  the  select  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
volume  inspires  confidence  in  the  author's  mastery  of 
the  sources,  and  justifies  her  plea  that  the  "  mountain- 
ous additions  "  to  our  knowledge  since  she  published 


her  first  study  of  William  of  Orange  are  an  additional 
reason  for  retelling  the  story  and  reconsidering  the 
verdicts.  We  hope  that  future  writers  in  this  series 
will  follow  Miss  Putnam's  example  in  remembering 
that  a  popular  biography  should  also  be  a  scholarly 
biography,  with  an  adequate  apparatus  criticus. 

A  reader,  then,  who  requires  a  sound  piece  of  work, 
written  from  full  knowledge  by  a  writer  abreast  of  the 
results  of  modern  research,  can  safely  turn  to  Miss 
Putnam's  volume  ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  Motley 
to  say  that  his  countrywoman's  monograph  supplies  a 
very  valuable  corrective  to  that  classical  and  inspiring 
introduction  to  the  Netherlands  struggle.  It  is  a  pity 
therefore  that  Miss  Putnam's  literary  technique  and 
capacity  for  biography  as  an  art  distinct  from  collecting, 
sifting  and  testing  the  material  from  which  history  and 
biography  must  be  written  are  not  equal  to  her  know- 
ledge. Her  style  is  clear  and  straightforward,  but  it 
lacks  distinction  and  charm  ;  and  even  its  workaday 
qualities  are  marred  too  often  by  expressions,  sometimes 
puzzling  and  sometimes  worse.  "  She  was  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  Habsburg  family  and  an 
able  executive  in  her  brother's  behalf  "  ;  "  He  banked  on 
two  supports,  Elizabeth's  hand  .  .  .  and  King  Henry's 
hand  .  .  . "  ;  "  They  cannot  compare  to  him  and  he  was 
a  better  Christian  "5."  The  time-spirit  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv  was  an  opponent  he  could  not  down  "  are  some 
examples,  picked  at  random,  of  sentences  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  standard  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in 
scholarly  work.  Criticism,  however,  must  go  beyond 
bare  literary  technique.  A  true  biography,  long  or 
short,  is  not  a  mere  accurate  and  careful  presentation  of 
facts  ;  even  a  right  selection  of  facts  will  not  make  a  bio- 
graphy. Our  chief  complaint  against  Miss  Putnam's 
book  is  that,  for  all  the  knowledge  it  so  convincingly 
reveals,  it  fails  to  give  us  a  real  William  the  Silent. 
We  feel  the  personality  neither  of  the  "  hero"  nor  of 
the  biographer.  The  material  is  all  there,  but  the  art 
which  could  group  it  into  the  living  picture  of  a  man  who 
played  a  memorable  part  in  a  tremendous  struggle  is 
lacking.  Open  any  of  the  seven  volumes  of  Motley 
and  read  where  you  will.  Motley  was  not  per- 
haps a  great  writer  of  English,  but  he  grips  his 
reader,  and  before  long  that  reader  is  plunged  into 
a  crisis  which  he  would  be  glad  to  have  shared. 
Moral  issues  of  vast  import  have  twined  them- 
selves into  the  causes  at  conflict ;  the  historic  actors  do 
not  appear  and  reappear  because  the  documents  are 
insistent,  but  because  their  entrances  and  exits  are  as 
natural  and  explicable  as  those  of  our  friends  and  our 
foes  in  our  own  lives.  Yet  Motley,  we  are  sure,  did 
not  know  as  much  as  Miss  Putnam  does  ;  he  had  not  as 
many  of  the  archives'  secrets  before  him  as  Miss  Putnam 
has.  A  biography  is  not  a  history  ;  ;ind  the  problem 
before  the  biographer  of  William  of  Orange  is  the 
eternal  problem  of  every  well-equipped  biographer  of  a 
first-rate  historical  figure.  He  has  the  world's  know- 
ledge and  he  has  the  valet's  knowledge.  The  weak- 
nesses, the  inconsistencies,  the  doubts,  the  pettinesses, 
the  mistakes  have  been  laid  bare  ■  they  will  have  to  come 
into  the  picture  ;  but  for  all  the  weaknesses  and  petti- 
nesses there  must  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
and  why  the  man  whose  finished  portrait  is  before  US 
ao  ompiished  what  he  did. 

And  for  William  of  Orange,  the  difficulty,  we  take  it, 
is  this  :  The  real  William  was  a  very  different  man  from 
the  hero  whom  Europe,  justly  regarding  him  as  the 
founder  of  Dull  h  freedom,  Dutc  h  independence,  and 
Dutch  greatness,  had  pictured,  just  as  the  real  LutheT 
or  the  real  Henry  IV.  or  the  real   Elizabeth  differed 

essentially  in  detail  from  the  Luther  of  Protestanl  or 

the  Henry  or  Elizabeth  of  national,  tradition.  The 
defects  in  William's  character,  the  Inconsistent  lei  of 
COndud   and  of  belief,   the   mistakes,    the  failures — 

resean  h  has  laid  all  these  out,  scheduled,  labelled  a- 

lysed,  verified  and  weighed  them  on  the  dissecting  table. 
And  what  the  researcher  reveals  is  not  a  pun  -smiled 
patriot  but  a  very  ruing,  very  human  man  who  could 
be  unjust,  selfish,  even  hypocritical.  Yet  if  the  bio- 
grapher i*  content  with  this  <  <>tn  lusion  he  will  only  have 
added  to  the  riddles  of  history.     For  this  erring  human 
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man  did  bring  mighty  things  to  pass.  He  was  born 
great  in  one  sense:  la-  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him  in 
another  sense;  and  he  achieved  greatness  in  yet  a  third 
sense.  And  unless  the  biographer  can  explain  how  and 
why,  convincing  us  stroke  by  stroke,  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  that  it  was  a  man  who 
dill  this  and  not  the  parchment  mannequin  of  a  profes- 
sor's Seminar,  he  has  done  no  more  than  an  anatomist 
Cbuld  do  who  gave  us  in  language  of  unexceptionable 
accuracy  the  laboratory  analysis  of  William's  brain  and 
body. 

The  reader's  verdict  (the  reader  desiring  more  than 
accurate  information)  will,  we  fear,  be  that  in  the  critical 
and  exacting  duty  of  a  biographer  Miss  Putnam  has 
failed.  We  have  read  her  volume  with  care  and 
profited  by  the  study  ;  but  at  the  end  the  impression 
has  remained  undispelled  that  the  claim  that  William  of 
Orange  "  fully  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  marked 
men  of  tin1  world",  that  "he  is  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible to  a  later  age"  has  not  been  made  good.  A 
biographer  has  no  right  to  assume  that  a  reader  will 
find  the  answer  elsewhere  than  in  his  biography.  Hut 
the  proof  that  William  of  Orange  was  really  a  great 
statesman,  that  he  had  the  moral  gifts  to  form,  control 
and  lead  a  national  revolt,  and  turn  a  forlorn  hope  into 
a  triumph,  is  not  adequately  supplied  in  these  pages. 
And  we  suspect  that  the  reason  is  this.  Miss  Putnam 
has  fallen  into  the  fatal  mistake  of  identifying  impar- 
tiality with  neutrality.  Her  anxiety  to  be  fair  and 
accurate  has  chilled  her  mind  and  her  pen.  A  cold 
writer  makes  cold  readers.  To  write  and  to  read  the 
story  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Life  of 
William  of  Orange  without  feeling  and  imparting  an 
overpowering  glow  is  to  miss  the  very  elements  that 
turn  a  strip  of  history  into  the  drama  of  a  really  national 
hero. 


A  GIANT  OF  JOURNALISM. 

"  Word  Portraits."  By  Maximilian  Harden.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Gabe.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood.   1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T  T  was  a  happy  idea  to  give  the  British  public  this 
L  example  of  the  greatest  living  force  in  German 
journalism,  Maximilian  Harden.  And  no  more  oppor- 
tune time  than  the  present  could  be  found  to  do  so,  for 
Harden  defined  the  true  nature  of  the  dispute  which 
last  summer  nearly  hurled  Europe  into  war.  He  told 
his  country  men  that  it  was  a  "  Machtfrage  ",  a  ques- 
tion of  might,  a  real  test  of  strength.  The  result  has 
borne  him  out,  and  the  loss  of  German  prestige  is 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world.  This  Bismarck- 
worshipper  has  all  along  made  light  of  the  great  man's 
successors.  Talk  and  boasting  not  to  be  followed  by 
action  was  not  Bismarck's  way,  though  it  may  seem 
all  right  when  it  succeeds.  Harden 's  style  of  attack 
is  by  no  means  always  commendable — it  is  too  brutal  ; 
but  his  courage  and  disinterestedness  make  him  valuable 
in  the  field  of  national  politics.  Journalism  in  England 
has  produced  nothing  so  widely  effective  as  "  Die 
Zukunft  ".  We  wish  it  had;  nor  is  there  among 
English  publicists  anyone  who  writes  with  the  force  and 
conviction  of  Harden.    We  wish  there  were. 

Bismarck  soon  recognised  Harden 's  power,  and  he 
became  almost  an  intimate  at  Fricdrichsruh,  and  Harden 
has  always  been  since  then  the  ablest  exponent  of  the 
Bismarckian  cult  and  the  assailant  of  those  whom  he 
believes  to  be  impairing  Bismarc  k's  work  by  departing 
from  Bismarck's  policy.  The  touching  and  passionate 
article  written  on  the  great  man's  death  is  the  best  in 
this  volume,  for  it  clearly  comes  from  the  heart  of  the 
writer,  and  raises  him  thereby  for  ever  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  "  quill  cattle"  whom  the  great  Chancellor  used 
and  despised. 

Harden's  view  of  Bismarck's  later  career  is  worth 
quoting,  for  it  does  something  to  illuminate  for  us 
Englishmen,  who  do  not  and  never  try  to  understand 
it,  the  course  of  recent  German  development.  "  Is  it 
chance  that  the  path  so  often  leads  the  politician  to 
some  goal  which  be  had  never  sought?     The  stubborn 


Prussian  had  gone  forth  to  preserve  the  old  Prussian 
State  against  Pan-German  lack  of  discipline  and  national 
vertigo;  he  found  an  imperial  crown,  and  prepared 
vigorously  for  the  time  when  Prussia  was  to  lose  itself 
in  Germany.  The  hater  of  bourgeois  presumption  set 
out  to  light  for  the  ideals  of  the  squirearchy  ;  he  became 
tlie  exponent  of  a  great  bourgeois  development,  and 
led  the  burghers,  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked,  to 
the  summit  of  industrial  and  commercial  power.  Only 
passion,  that  like  a  whirlwind  shortens  the  vision,  can 
explain  such  a  maze.  ...  In  the  new  (iermany  a 
stormy  temperament  is  not  beloved  ".  This  is  a  view 
of  the  Bismarckian  temperament,  absolutely  true,  but 
not  recognised  in  England.  Herr  Harden  is  righteously 
indignant  with  those  who  ventured  to  compare  Bismarck 
with  other  contemporary  statesmen.  He  speaks  with 
great  scorn  of  the  "  speckled  Mr.  Crispi  "  who  placed 
him  side  by  side  with  Gladstone.  The  two  men  had 
little  enough  in  common  and  they  cordially  disliked 
one  another,  but  in  this  one  respect  they  had  a  striking 
resemblance — they  both  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
capacity  for  righteous  anger.  Harden's  sentence 
describing  the  Bismarckian  temperament  is  equally 
true  when  applied  to  Gladstone  :  "  Bismarck  lived  and 
died  in  passions ;  they  glowed  like  lava,  through  a 
thin  snow-crust,  out  of  the  master  features  of  the  old 
man's  face  ".  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  English 
statesman  near  at  hand  during  a  great  and  fateful 
debate  might  have  written  this  of  him. 

The  sketch  of  Fiirstin  Bismarck  is  the  complement 
of  that  of  her  illustrious  husband,  and  shows  equal 
insight  and  sympathy.  Some  of  the  other  papers  suffer 
by  comparison,  certainly  by  translation,  though  that 
task  is  on,  the  whole  well  done.  Sometimes  Harden's 
metaphors  are  strained,  fantastic,  and  even  grotesque, 
though  they  appear  more  so  in  English  than  in  the 
original.  This  style  of  writing  is  more  in  accordance 
with  German  sentiment  than  English.  The  articles  on 
Richter  and  the  Empress  Frederick,  Bismarck's  life- 
long opponents,  arc  quite  just  and  duly  appreciative. 
Holstein,  for  so  long  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
is  characterised  in  masterly  fashion,  but  with  some  of 
his  other  portraits,  Ibsen  and  Mcnzel  for  instance,  Herr 
Harden  is  less  successful.  But  all  these  sketches  are 
interesting,  showing  insight  with  critical  power.  The 
sketch  of  Zola  is  particularly  good.  No  Englishman 
figures  here  ;  and  how  many  Englishmen  have  ever  heard 
of  Harden  himself?  Surely  the  two  nations  require 
interpreting  to  one  another  ;  as  things  are  now  we  ignore 
or  caricature  each  other's  characteristics.  There  is. 
probably  less  knowledge  in  England  now  of  contem- 
porary German  literature  and  art  than  there  was  in  the 
days  of  (ioethe.  The  magazine  articles  on  both  sides 
show  one  thing  very  plainly  :  that  we  neither  appreciate 
nor  understand  one  another.  We  therefore  welcome 
the  publication  of  this  book. 


SOME  BIRDS  OF  UGANDA. 

"Studies  of  Bird  Life  in  Uganda."  By  R.  A.  L. 
van  Someren  and  V.  G.  L.  van  Someren.  London : 
Bale.    1911.    31s.  6d.  net. 

UGANDA  is  the  country  of  many  birds.  The 
authors  have  selected  about  fifteen  of  those 
species  which  are  most  commonly  seen,  and  give 
excellent  studies  of  these  in  twenty-five  large  plates 
measuring  about  eight  inches  by  eleven  inches.  The 
photographs  are  nicely  reproduced  by  photogravure  in 
a  delicate  sepia  tint,  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the 
delineation  of  birds  and  their  surroundings.  There  is 
a  page  of  descriptive  letterpress  in  a  separate  folio 
for  every  species  described,  giving  the  authors'  notes 
on  such  fragments  of  their  life-history  as  may  have  come 
under  their  observation.  Some  of  these  notes,  although 
oddlv  expressed,  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  it  is 
distinctly  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  reference  any- 
where in  these  descriptions  to  the  plates  illustrating, 
them.  For  example,  page  8  is  devoted  to  the 
"  stone    plover  "    or    "  big-eye  ",    and    is  headed 
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merely  "  Two  plates  ".  Had  this  reference  been 
"Plates  VI.  and  VII."  (which  are  the  numerals  on 
those  illustrating  this  bird)  it  would  have  been 
•decidedly  more  helpful.  As  it  is,  the  plates  are  simply 
loose  sheets  in  a  portfolio  and  have  nothing  on  them 
to  connect  them  with  the  letterpress.  Now  and  again 
the  authors  seem  rather  uncertain  both  in  their  nomen- 
clature and  facts.  Thus  they  call  the  thick-knee  in 
one  part  of  the  book  the  "stone  plover",  and  in 
.another  the  "  stone  curlew  ".  The  particular  species 
which  is  found  in  Uganda  they  name  CEdicnemus  vermi- 
culatus,  and  they  say  that  its  "  full  clutch  "  is  "  three 
eggs  only  ".  Our  own  experience  of  the  European 
stone  curlew  (CE.  crepitans)  and  of  the  species  (CE.  sene- 
galensis)  found  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  that  they  lay 
only  two  eggs.  The  nest  of  CE.  vermiculatus  here 
figured  only  contains  two  eggs,  as  far  as  can  be  seen. 
With  such  a  marvellous  assemblage  of  birds  to  select 
from,  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  energy  to  give  a  photo- 
graph of  the  common  English  sandpiper  (T.  hypoleucus) 
on  its  nest.  The  plate  is  excellent  all  the  same.  The 
authors  say  that  this  species  "  reminds  one  irresistibly 
of  the  dunlin  at  home  ".  Since  our  sandpiper  breeds 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  whilst  the 
dunlin  is  much  more  restricted  in  its  breeding  haunts, 
we  do  not  quite  follow  this  assertion,  for  surely  nothing 
reminds  one  more  of  a  common  sandpiper  than  a 
common  sandpiper  wherever  we  may  meet  with  it  ! 

A  most  fascinating  plate  is  that  of  the  rufous-necked 
nightjar  (apparently  the  common  Mediterranean  species 
called  by  Temminck  C.  ruficollis)  sitting  on  its  eggs  on 
ground  strewn  with  withered  leaves.  Here  the  greys 
and  browns  of  the  vermiculations  of  the  plumage  are 
well  reproduced,  the  bird,  as  in  nature,  blending  with 
its  surroundings  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  There 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fierce  little  Bateleur  eagle, 
a  species  which  once  seen  on  the  wing  can  never  be  mis- 
taken by  reason  of  its  extraordinarily  short  tail.  Those 
who  have  travelled  on  the  Nile  will  recognise  the 
Egyptian  goose  and  the  pied  kingfisher.  The  authors 
assert  that  this  kingfisher  species  can  excavate  a  tunnel 
in  the  river  bank  six  feet  long  in  three  hours  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the  pictures  arc  the 
two  showing  sacred  ibises  and  cormorants  on  a  rocky 
islet.  But,  we  repeat,  the  plates  arc  one  and  all  delight- 
ful, every  one  in  its  own  way,  and  for  those  who  like 
pictures  of  bird  life  on  their  walls,  some  of  them  would 
-look  extremely  well  if  suitably  framed,  for  they  arc- 
really  pictures. 

The  weak  part  of  the  book  is  the  letterpress.  The 
substance  of  the  notes  on  birds  will  do,  but  the  language 
is  painfully  stilted  and  pedantic  to  a  degree.  We  take 
a  sentence  at  random  describing  the  Whydah-finch  : 

Who COllld  help  loving  this  merry  little  clown,  with  his 
numerous  bizarre,  black  and  white  plumage,  vermilion 
beak,  and  lon^  plumous  (sir)  tail  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
whisking  about.  .  .  . " 


"  BEAUTIFUL  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS." 

"Among  the  Hills."  By  Reginald  Farrer.  London: 
Headley.    1911     10s.  6d.  net. 

"Wild  Flowers  as  they  Grow."  Photographed  in 
Colour  direct  from  Nature  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke. 
with  descriptive  textlby  G.  Clarke  Nuttall.  Second 
Series.    London:  Cassell.    1911.  5s.net. 

.UK.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  new  book  mu»l  be 

■  ■*  I  revelation  to  those  whose  only  acquaintance 
with  rpek  plants  is  in  gf]  English  garden,  and  who 
have  never  seen  Alpine  heights  in  their  summer  beauts. 

Even  the  gardener  1  who  have  not  been  so  adventurous 
as  Mr.  Ferrer  will  follow  him  eagerly  in  these  pages, 

over  perilous  paths  and  up  dizzy  heights,  ;md  thev  will 

surely  learn  much  as  well  ,-is  enjoy  much  by  the  way. 

Those  who  Stud)  the  Alpine  families  more  minutelv  will 
•also  find  food  lor  teller  lion.  Some  of  the  rare-  varieties 
and  extremely  loeal   sprries  .ire  dealt  with,   such  as 

Saxifraga  Roculenta  and  s.  Valdensts,  Primula  (  ottia 


or  Daphne  rupestris,  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
visiting  them  at  home,  and  botanists  as  well  as 
gardeners  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Farrer  for 
recording  his  careful  observations.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  keeping  to  the  subject  in  hand  all  through 
this  volume,  whereby  he  rivets  the  attention  of  the 
expert.  Some  of  his  descriptions,  as  that  of  rolling- 
mists,  or  his  visit  to  the  Lac  Clair,  are  charming, 
but  these  passages  make  the  less  happy  sentences 
stand  out  in  more  unfortunate  relief.  Why  is  it  the 
practice  to  write  slang  in  many  of  the  more  recent 
gardening  books?  Surely  the  gardening  amateur 
understands  good  English,  yet  Mr.  Farrer  seems  to  be 
afraid  of  keeping  up  too  high  a  standard,  and  every 
now  and  then  suddenly  descends  to  the  low  level  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  horticulturist.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  writing  of  a  primula  :  "  But  Cortusa  is  far 
daintier  and  more  lovable  than  the  shrill  and  pushing- 
Primula  Yeitchi,  whose  magenta  squalls  so  deafened 
me,  and  made  my  garden  so  uninhabitable,  that  at  last 
I  carried  the  whole  plant  away  on  a  trowel,  as  one 
carries  a  slug  or  other  displeasant  object,  and  plopped 
it  out  in  the  wild  wood  above  Alice's  Garden,  there 
to  thrive  or  not  as  it  thought  good ;  and,  anyhow, 
keep  its  squarkings  to  itself  ".  Why  people  indulging 
in  the  "purest  of  human  pleasures"  should  be  sup- 
posed to  like  drivel  of  this  sort  we  do  not  know. 

The  book  ends  with  an  "  afterword  "  to  the  reader 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  a  collector,  or  even  five  hundred 
diligent  collectors,  with  hammer  and  trowel  could 
make  any  impression  on  the  flowers  of  the  Alps.  "  We 
might  as  well  start  a  league  for  the  protection  of  the 
dandelion  ",  Mr.  Farrer  exclaims.  He  is  careful, 
however,  in  writing  of  some  rare  plant  to  "  shroud  its 
habitat  in  mystery  ",  which  does  not  look  as  if  he  quite 
believed  in  his  own  optimism.  The  curious  history  of 
Saxifraga  florulenta  also  leads  one  to  doubt  if  the  danger 
of  collectors'  ravages  among  some  plants  is  illusory. 
It  was  rediscovered  at  a  certain  spot  in  1840.  Tra- 
vellers can  still  gather  it  near  the  same  hospice,  but 

less  often  perhaps  than  in  former  days,  for  I  am 
told  ",  writes  Mr.  Farrer,  "  that  above  the  sanctuary 
the  plant  is  not  so  frequent  now  ",  and  this  plant 
inhabits  one  of  the  most  wild  and  forbidding  regions 
and  is  too  difficult  of  cultivation  ever  to  be  popular. 
A  kindly  plant  of  more  easy  access  might  fare  even 
worse  if  the  fashion  of  collecting  became  as  general 
as  the  craze  for  growing  Alpines  is  at  present. 

The  second  volume  of  photographs  in  colour  from 
nature,  with  text  by  Mrs.  Clarke  Nuttall,  is  quite 
as  successful  as  the  former  published  lasl  year. 
The  reproductions  are  wonderfully  true  to  colour,  and 
the  positions  and  grouping,  in  cases  where  the  whole 
plant  is  shown,  arc  well  chosen.  The  letterpress  is 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  yet  not  above  the  heads  of 
children.  The  botanic  al  peculiarities  of  the  flower  arc 
explained,  and  any  details  in  the  lib-  ol  each  plant, 
together  with  some  of  its  historical  associations,  ;ire 

re  corded,  technic  ,M  language  whic  h  might  frighten  the 

unscientific   being   carefully   avoided.     Nearly   all  the 

flowers  selected,  even  when  not  true  natives,  are 

among  the  most  familiar  wild  plants,  but  of  the  few 
rarer  ones,  sin  h  as  the  but  tcrwoi  I ,  il  would  have  been 
useful  tO  give  the  lloweridL;  season.  Ibis  plant,  by  the 
way,   is  abundant  on   the-   uncultivated   fens   in  East 

Allodia,  as  well  as  "  the  uplands  <»f  Wale  s,  Yorkshire 

and  the  Fake  Distric  t  ",  but  its  lime-  ol  (lowering  is 
short.     The-  book  should  encourage  a  real  lo\e  ol  nature. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Thci   Britiih  ConnuU  in   th«  Confceetrritey."    By  M.  L,  Bnnhnm. 
New  York:  Lon«mnn§  unci  Columbia  Univcmity.  Ml. 

Thi«  monograph,  devoted  to  ■  highly  technical  subject,  is 
an  instanos  ofthe  useful  »nd  consdentloun  worle  thai  itudcnts 
in  the  United  Btates  ire  now  devoting  to  their  own  historj 
The  relations  «.f  tha  British  Consuls  In  the  principal  ports 
c.f  tin-  Confiflrrnti'  St  iN-  with  the  United  States  mid  the 
Confederate  <;..\- rnin.nl  .hiring  1 1 .  -  -  Civil  War  non-inn  rib 
involved  «<>mo  hiifhlv  important  point!  «.f  international  law. 
They  won-  often  >.lili^'>'l  t<>  «  v  1  i«o  function*  which  wii» 
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really  diplomatic  and  did  not  properly  belong  to  them. 
Their  action  was  not  unnaturally  resented  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  though  popular  at  first  and 
most  of  them  favourable  to  the  Confederate  States  they 
ultimately  became  so  vigorously  involved  in  controversy  with 
the  Confederate  authorities  that  they  were  expelled.  On 
tln>  whole  they  performed  with  credit  a  very  difficult  task, 
though  their  zeal  often  somewhat  overran  their  discretion. 
Lord  Lyons  was  at  the  time  our  Minister  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  author's  view  was  absolutely  impartial  ;  at  all 
events  he  was  vigorously  attacked  by  both  sides.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  favourable  to  the  North,  but  did  his  best  to 
appear  neutral.  The  most  irritating  matter  that  arose  in 
connexion  with  the  Consuls'  duties  was  when  British  sub- 
jects  were  made  liable  to  service  in  the  Confederate  armies. 
One  Consul  advised  men  in  this  position  to  throw  down  their 
arms  when  a  Federal  force  appeared.  Clearly  such  an 
attitude  could  not  be  allowed.  The  Consuls  were,  in  short, 
in  such  an  anomalous  position  that  success  was  in  the  end 
impossible.  Mr.  Bonham  has  explored  with  discretion  and 
accuracy  a  highly  intricate  and  interesting  byway  of  history. 

"Letters  of  George  Borrow  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society."  Edited  by  T.  H.  Darlow.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

These  letters,  which  were  discovered  too  late  to  be  used  by 
Dr.  Knapp  in  his  well-known  biography  of  Borrow,  are  a 
useful  supplement  to  that  work.  Their  chief  value,  however, 
is  that  they  are  the  first  draft  of  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
pages  of  "The  Bible  in  Spain  "  and  are  testimony  to  their 
substantial  accuracy.  Much  of  their  interest  lies  in  the 
amusing  bewilderment  of  the  solemn  pietists  with  a 
genius  who  was  not  confined  to  expression  in  evangelical 
formulae.  To  readers  of  Borrow  one  letter  especially  will  be 
characteristic.  They  will  remember  in  "  The  Bible  in  Spain  " 
a  "zealous  Irish  gentleman  who  exerted  himself  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence  in  diffusing  the  light  of  Scripture  in  the 
Province  of  Catalonia  and  along  the  Southern  Shores  of 
Spain  ".  This  was  Lieut.  Graydon.  In  the  letter  Borrow  im- 
plores the  Society  "in  the  name  of  the  most  Highest  to 
take  steps  for  preventing  the  miserable  creature  Graydon 
from  ruining  us  all  ".  The  Society  never  seems  to  "have 
been  conscious  that  Borrow  was  the  best  advertisement 
it  ever  had.  Countless  readers  have  delighted  in  his  Penin- 
sular wanderings ;  and  the  Society  got  the  benefit  of  the 
romantic  story.  The  many  who  still  delight  in  it  will 
welcome  these  remarkable  letters,  which  have  been  well  anno- 
tated but  are  not  so  convenient  as  they  would  have  been  with 
an  index. 

"Lowndes'  law  of  General  Average."  5th  Edition.  By  Edward 
L.  de  Hart  and  George  Rupert  Rudolf.  London :  Stevens. 
1912.  30s. 

Twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Lowndes  pub- 
lished the  fourth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  General  Average, 
so  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  journey  into  port  for  refit  has 
been  undertaken  too  soon.  Now  that  they  have  had  a 
thorough  overhaul,  the  comparative  tables  which  set  out  the 
law  peculiar  to  each  country,  so  far  as  ascertained,  will  be 
invaluable  to  lawyers,  adjusters  and  everyone  interested  in 
the  great  business  of  shipping.  These  tables  show  that 
progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
general  average  throughout  the  maritime  world  has  been 
slow.  The  appendices  contain  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  and  adjustment 
as  it  is  understood  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Particular 
consideration  has  been  paid  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  rules  of  practice  of  the  Association  of  Average 
Adjusters  in  that  country  are  included  in  the  book. 
"  "  S'.-i*  gn.wn  considerably  in  the  process  of  being 
brought  up  to  date,  but  the  editors  have  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  111  making  amendments,  and  their  additions  are 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Reference  is  facilitated  bv 
a  comprehensive  list  of  cases ;  this  could  not  be  said  of  any 
one  of  the  older  editions. 

"Treatise  on  Dynamics."  By  Andrew  Gray  and  James  G.  Gray. 
London :  Macmillan.    1911.    10s  net. 

This  treatise  includes  a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  derived, 
and  the  authors  frankly  acknowledge  their  obligations. 
But  in  thft  chapter  on  gyrostats  and  gyrostalic  action  the 
method  of  calculating  rates  of  change  of  directed  quantities 
for  a  moving  system  occurred  to  one  of  the  authors  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in 
building  up  solutions  of  difficult  problems  of  rotational 
motion  from  first  principles.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  of  permanent  value.  The 
book  is  written  for  engineers,  physicists,  and  astronomers ; 
the  exercises  being  cho«en  for  their  practical  value  rather 
than  for  their  mathematics. 


It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  be  sandwiched  between  Nell  Gwyn  and  Lady  Hamilton 
in  the  "Queens  of  Beauty  and  Romance"  Series  (Edinburgh, 

Foulis.    1912.   2s.  6d.  net  each),  which  starts  with  these  three. 

Tin  series  is  prettily  produced  and  printed  with  a  distinction 
not  very  general  to-day.  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  writes  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  Mr.  Hallam  Moorhouse  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
.Mr.  Kraneis  Bickley  of  Marie  Antoinette.  We  do  not  know 
thai  they  have  found  anything  particularly  new  or  striking 
to  say  of  their  heroines,  but  each  volume  is  readable  enough  ; 
and  the  volumes  are  what  they  were  meant  to  be,  pleasant 
to  dip  into  and  loiter  over. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  "  The  Private  Horse 
Mart  ",  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  interests  of  breeders 
and  users  of  horses.  It  contains  a  remarkable  list  of  horses 
for  sale,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  "  horses  wanted  ". 
Hunting-men  will  find  the  publication  of  practical  interest. 


THE  MARCH  REVIEWS. 

Many  readers  this  month  will  turn  first  to  Mr.  Harold 
Cox'  article  a  propos  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  ".  Mr.  Cox  finds  the  sole  remedy  for  a  dead- 
lock between  the  nation  and  the  miners  in  adequate  police 
protection  for  the  individual  working  man.  The  right 
to  strike  must  be  maintained,  but  not  the  right  of  the 
striker  to  terrorise  the  blackleg  or  the  man  who  disregards 
the  mandate  of  the  majority.  Mr.  Cox  sums  up  his 
article  in  a  passage  whose  conclusions  would  strike  at 
syndicalism  root  and  branch  :  "  The  nation  has  no  right 
to  compel  miners  to  hew  coal  for  a  less  wage  than  they' 
consider  sufficient ;  and,  equally,  the  miners  have  no  right 
to  prevent  the  community  from  obtaining  coal  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  ,be  got.  In  effect  the  miners  are  preventing  the 
community  from  obtaining  coal  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
got,  and  they  are  doing  this  by  the  use,  or  by  the  threat, 
of  force.  There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
every  collier  in  the  kingdom  knew  that  he  was  free  from 
all  risk  of  personal  violence  or  molestation  for  disregard- 
ing the  orders  of  the  trade  union,  there  would  be  no 
strike.  It  is  inconceivable  that  miners  in  one  county 
would  voluntarily  go  on  strike  in  order  to  secure  for 
miners  in  another  county  a  higher  minimum  wage  than 
they  are  themselves  earning.  Altruism  does  not  run  to 
these  lengths  even  in  English  trade  unions  ".  On  the  ques- 
tion of  syndicalism  and  labour  unrest  Mr.  J.  H.  Harley 
writes  in  the  "  Contemporary  ".  He  deals  with  the  subtleties 
of  Sorel's  doctrines,  and  j>oints  out  the  mischief  which  is 
done  when  we  attempt  to  translate  certain  forms  of  philo- 
sophy into  2>ractice.  "  Thoughts  are  peaceful  and  innocent 
when  they  come  from  the  thinker's  brain  as  he  sits  in  his 
tranquil  study,  but  when  translated  into  the  daily  practice 
of  industrial  disputes  and  conflicts,  they  become  a  menace 
to  the  future  of  civilisation." 

In  the  "National  Review"  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  writes 
of  Welsh  Disestablishment,  dealing  carefully  with  the 
false  contention  of  disestablishes  that  the  Government 
Bill  will  free  the  Church  in  Wales  from  State  control : 
"The  Church  in  Wales  being  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  Canterbury,  and  remaining  after  Disestablish- 
ment part  of  that  province,  will  be  '  bound '  in  the 
libcrationist  sense  of  the  word  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
province  is  bound.  True,  according  to  all  the  Bills,  we  are 
to  have  a  '  representative  body '  of  our  own,  either  in 
substitution  of  or  in  addition  to  our  representation  in  the 
Houses  of  Convocation  and  of  Laymen.  But  even  in 
regard  to  this  representative  body  we  are  not  to  be  free. 
Before  this  new  body  can  hold  any  property  or  fulfil  any 
of  the  functions  for  which  it  is  designed  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  King  in  Council.  So  far  from  being 
freed  from  State  control,  the  Church  in  Wales,  inevitably 
bound  in  practice  if  not  in  actual  constitution  to  the 
rest  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  bound  in 
addition  to  a  State-made,  State-controlled  representative 
Council  ".  Later  lie  points  out  with  some  effect  that  the 
plea  of  the  Nonconformists  that  they  are  a  "National" 
Welsh  body  is  as  absurd  as  their  contention  that  the 
Anglicans  are  interlopers:  "  In  this  connexion  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Nonconformist  denominations  in 
Wales  are  bound  very  severely  by  a  '  dead  hand '  in  the 
shape  of  Trust  Deeds.  Also  that  they  are  bound  to  their 
respective  denominations  over  the  Welsh  border.  The 
charge,  so  often  made,  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  an 
alien  Church  because  it  is  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  because  it  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  can  be 
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made  against  every  Nonconformist  denomination  in  Wales 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  The  Congregational 
Churches  in  Wales  are  part  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales— the  Baptists  are  part  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ".  This  article 
of  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  is  one  of  the  ablest  exposures  of  the 
current  arguments  for  Disestablishment  we  have  yet  read. 

In  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting political  article  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  review  of  the 
position  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Education  controversy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  article  is  a  spirited  defence 
of  the  Act  of  1902,  most  of  whose  provisions  time  has 
fully  justified  :  "  The  whole  trend  of  legislation  and  public 
opinion  since  the  Unionist  party  left  office  in  1905  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1902— 
the  abolition  of  a  multiplicity  of  so-called  ad  hoc  authori- 
ties and  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  main 
local  authority  of  each  area  so  as  to  give  it  the  general 
local  government  functions  of  its  area.  The  loud  com- 
plaints against  the  local  expenditure  which  the  Act  caused 
Tiave  likewise  been  dissipated  as  regards  their  political 
merits  by  the  course  of  events;  the  principle  of  an  educa- 
tional j  ate  in  every  area  has  been  fully  accepted  by  public 
opinion,  and  every  Education  Bill  introduced  in  succeeding 
Parliaments  has  aimed  at  increasing  the  local  burdens 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Act  of  1902".  The  only  objec- 
tions to  the  Act  which  have  survived  are  religious 
objections.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  these  will  ultimately 
be  settled  on  the  lines  of  giving  the  parents  of  children 
who  are  forced  to  attend  elementary  schools  freedom  to 
determine  their  religious  instruction.  The  Government  has 
realised  that  no  extreme  Radical  view  can  be  rammed 
through  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

A  glance  at  an  article  upon  the  political  situation,  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  in  the  "Contemporary",  shows  us  how 
felearly  the  Government  realise  their  position  under  the 
Parliament  Act  with  parties  composed  as  they  are  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  position  is  not  often  put  by 
Radical  writers  with  so  naive  a  cynicism:  "The  Parlia- 
ment Act  leaves  the  Loids  with  the  power  of  delaying  legis- 
lation for  three  sessions,  and  at  the  same  time  shortens 
the  duration  of  Parliaments.  An  inevitable  effect  of  these 
two  provisions  is  to  crowd  the  earlier  sessions  of  a  Par- 
liament with  the  Bills  which  the  Lords  are  most  likely 
to  delay.  The  programme  of  the  present  session  is  accord- 
ingly crowded,  and,  as  many  people  think,  overcrowded. 
Twenty  yeaw  ago  Home  Rule  took  the  best  part  of  one 
session,  and  Welsh  Disc staMishm.-nt  that  of  another.  This 
year  both  are  to  be  undertaken  in  one  session,  with  a 
,      (  Continued  on  'page  312.) 
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Reform  Bill  of  unknown  dimensions  added  to  them.  The 
determination  to  take  Welsh  Disestablishment  concurrently 
with  Irish  II  ome  ltule,  probably  rendered  necessary  by  the 
roinpositimi  <>f  the  Cabinet,  has  also  a  tactical  advantage". 
.Mr.  A.  (J.  Gardiner,  writing  in  tne  "Fortnightly"  on 

the  prospirts  of  the  (Mivernnienl ,  sees  no  ground  for  anti- 
cipating disaster:  events  have  moved  swiftly  since  Mr. 
(Jardinci  sat  down  to  review  the  chances  of  what  he  calls  a 
"heavily  mortgaged  session".  He  takes  it  that  Home 
liule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  are  both  overdue,  and  is 
concerned  chiefly  as  to  the  line  the  Government  will  take 
with  regard  to  woman  suffrage  and  manhood  suffrage.  His 
eagerness  to  tell  Ministers  how  they  may  sit  on  the  fence 
without  loss  of  prestige  seems  about  as  useful  now  as  Mr. 
Cnarles  E.  Mallet's  advice  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ". 
Mr.  Mallet  hopes  that  the  Government  will  not  lake  the  risks 
of  attempting  to  pass  a  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  till  they  have 
got  other  measures  out  of  the  way  and  have  found  some 
means  ot  reconciling  their  differences.  "  It  would  be  a 
catastrophe  if  this  one  issue  were  forced  to  the  ruin  of 
every  other  cause."  Radical  reviewers  can  hardly  be  called 
fortunate  in  their  forecasts  this  month. 

The  "  English  Review  "  at  a  shilling  remains  on  the 
level  of  its  half-crown  days,  which  proves  either  that  it  is 
extremely  cheap  to-day  at  a  shilling,  or  that  formerly  it 
was  extremely  dear  at  half-a-crown.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  are  among 
the  contributors.  Mr.  Calsworthy's  account  of  his  service 
on  a  grand  jury  is  an  excellent  study.  But  there  is  a 
more  permanent  contribution  to  literature  this  month  in 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  poem  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ".  It  is 
terse — rough-hewn  in  thought  and  manner.  If  this  is 
Mr.  Hardy's  latest  poem,  there  is  no  evidence  in  it  of  any 
decay  of  power.  One  other  contribution  to  the  March 
Reviews  we  would  notice  for  fine  quality — Mr.  MacColl's 
answer  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  to  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  February  attack  upon  Rodin.  Criticism  of  this 
calibre  is  too  rare. 

Prominence  is  given  in  the  March  "  Burlington 
Magazine  "  to  Dr.  Bredius'  sensational  attribution  of  the 
world-famous  "  Elizabeth  Bas  ",  in  the  Bijksmuseum, 
to  F.  Bol.  Nearly  every  writer  on  Rembrandt's  portraits 
has  commended  this  picture  as  typically  superb.  Mr. 
Anauda  Cooroa ras wamy  deals  at  interesting  length  with 
Rajput  paintings  (fifteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries),  "  the 
latest  phase  of  the  great  tradition  which  was  at  its  zenith 
in  the  seventh  century  ",  and  is  known  to  us  solely 
in  the  Ajanta  frescoes.  Mr.  Lionel  Oust  pointedly  dis- 
cusses the  official  English  attitude  towards  Oriental  art, 
especially  as  indicated  in  the  South  Kensington  Museums, 
and  trrges  the  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Oriental  Art. 
Mr.  Fry  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Early  Venetian 
pictures  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Notes  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  English  portraits  at  the  Old  Masters 
Exhibition  (so  prematurely  closed),  and  Bristol  Porcelain  in 
the  Trapnell  Collection  are  other  features. 

The  "English  Church  Review"  contains  an  interesting 
and  sympathetic  article  on  Newman,  by  Dr.  Figgis,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  promised  a  further  contribution  on  the  same 
subject;  the  story,  and,  as  English  Churchmen  must  always 
think,  the  tragedy,  of  that  wonderful  character  can  be  told 
over  and  over  again,  and  is  always  enthralling1.  The  editor 
has  a  learned  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  non-communicating 
attendance  in  the  early  Church ;  and  there  are  some  ordinary 
reviews  of  ordinarv  theological  books. 


"  Revue  de«  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Mars. 

This  is  a  »o<xl  number,  with  several  papers  of  considerable 
general  interest.  M.  Rene  Pinon  contributes  the  first  of  a 
series  dealing  with  the  political  relations  of  France  and 
< term Ml|y  since  1871.  The  present  article  brings  events  down 
to  th*-  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences for  France  in  the  formation  of  a  great  Colonial 
Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  patriotic  Frenchmen 
objected  to  this  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  suggested 
by  Bismarck  with  t he  express  object  of  occupying  France 
els,  where  than  in  Europe.  It  is  stated  by  the  writer  that 
M.  Hatiotaux  was  approached  by  the  Ocrman  Government 
just  before  he  went  out  of  office  with  a  suggestion  for  dealing 
with  tin-  Portuguese  Colonies.  This  was  in  June  1898.  when 
the  Meline  Cabinet  fell.  Whether  he  would  "nave  come  to 
the  German  view  we  do  not  know.  His  successor  did  not, 
and  the  suggestion  fell  through.  There  is  an  excellent  article 
by  Commandant  Davin  on  the  restoration  of  the  Campanile 
at  Venice.  In  his  opinion,  repair,  and  not  restoration,  i« 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  future.  Unfortunately,  not  only 
in  \  en  ice.  but  throughout  Italy,  many  ancient  and  priceless 
monuments  are  threat,  ned  w  ith  destruction. 

For  tHls  Week's  Books  see  page  314. 
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THROAT 


PASTILLES 

Jbr  Thro  A  C  Voice,. 

They  restore  full  strength  and  tone  to  the 
voice  in  all  cases  of  over  strain.  For  all  ailments 
of  the  throat  a  most  soothing  curative.  Regu- 
larly used  by  the  most  prominent  Public  Speakers, 
Singers,  Preachers,  Actors,  etc. 
Bold  In  1/-  and  4  6  bozu  by  all  Chemt«u 
All  genuine  li vans'  1'astUJes  are  marked  with  a  bar. 
So/e  Manufacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
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CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  loss  quantity,  it  being  mueh  strong*? 
than  ordinary  coffee. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  4.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tha 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  fox 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attack*  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 
Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Comxncinf  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Be-tlle. 
Of  all  Chtmiett,  i/ij,  a/9,  4I6. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

CIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

No. 720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOOY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  ok 

AIR  MANS  ZEE  I  IP. 
HENRY     SOT  M  E  H  ATX     6c  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  tlu  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  Ml  43  PICCADILLY,  W, 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:   Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER-ETCHERS  and 
ENGRAVERS.  «a  Pall  Mall  East,  S. W.-3ah  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Open  io-6,  Tuesdays  io-8,  and  io-3  every  day  daring  the  last  week. 
Admission  is.  J.  F.  Badf.ley,  Hon.  Sec 
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By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  George  V. 


Writing  by  hand  is  inconvenient,  slow,  and 
in  many  cases  productive  of  errors. 

Typewriting  is  executed  in  one -third  of  the 
time  and  is  pleasant  to  read. 

Writers'  cramp  is  unknown  to  users  of  the 
Yost  Typewriter. 

YOST 

THE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 

BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


Full  particulars  on  application. 

The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office: 
SO  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


P^O  Pleasure  Cruises 

by  S.Y.  "VECTIS" 

From  MARSEILLES  (Rail  and  Sea  conntclUnu  from  London). 

CONSTANTINOPLE    in  APRIL. 

Cruise  No.  2— March  28  to  April  24. 

DALMATIA  and  VENICE  in  MAY. 

Cruise  No.  3— April  27  to  May  25. 
Fares  for  either  Cruiee  from  30  Quinoae. 


SUMMER  CRUISES  &  "  Mantua" 

MAY    to  SEPTEMBER. 

Pt,  ft  f* g\  I  Northumberland  Avenue  W.C. )  I  ftnriftll 
tt  U  I/O.  ,  122.  U.dtnh.ll  Street.  EC.      I  LUIIUUn. 

Programme  Post  -  free. 


UNION-CABTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  A  NO  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR   I  HE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  »c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Nlandn,  Atccntion,  and  St.  Helena. 

I,ondori 


Steamer* 


ARMADALE  CASTLE 
BRAEMAR  CASTLE 
CAWDOR  CASTLE 
KILDONAN  CASTLE 
GERMAN  


Service 
"  Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Extra 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 


Mar.  | 
M.ir.  | 

Mar.  15 


Southampton 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 

Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 


•  Via  Madeira.       J  Via  Teneriffe.       }  Via  Lobitt  Hay       t  Via  l.a»  Palrnaa. 

Donald  Currie  and  Co..  Manag«r«,  j  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  We.l  F.nd 
Vfencie»— Sleeping  Car  Co. ,  ao  Cock  (pur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Tboa.  Cook  and  Son, 
3  Cockupur  Street,  S.W. 

C  II  E«LT  E  NH  AM    COL  L  E  (i  E 
SCH  OLARS  HIPS. 


;»aminatio.i  Jnne  4th,  51I1  and  8th.   At  lea.t  Eight  Entrance  Scholarship*, 

.ilue/-..  to  j£io,  and  some  Home  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidat.i 
'ho  lie  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
ames  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  £15  p»r  annum,  with  preference  for  l,.,y« 
orn,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Alv>,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
cholarshipi,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  S<  hol»r«hip»,  one  Francis  Wyllle  s<  holar.hip. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  value  Cv>  p»r  annum,  arc  open 
ir  next  term.    Apply  to  the  BPWAB,  the  Cjllege,  Cheltenham 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  WEDNESDAY,  March  13,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS,  comprising  a  Collection  of 
Portraits,  in  Mezzotint  and  Line  (mainly  English  of  the  Eighteenth  Century),  after 
J.  Hoppner,  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence.  Sir  W.  Beechev,  J.  Zoffany,  G.  Romney,  James 
Ward,  J.  F.  Nollekens,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  B.  West  and  others  ;  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
R.  Houston,  J.  Faber,  Valentine  Green,  J.  McArdell,  Sam  Cousins,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  W.  Say,  T.  Watson,  W.  Ward,  C.  Turner  and  other  well-known 
engravers  ;  also  Sporting  Scenes,  Portraits  of  Horses,  &c,  Views  of  London, 
Margate,  &c.  ;  and  Fancy  Subjects,  many  in  Colours  ;  together  with  some  French 
Engravings,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  W.  and  J.  Ward,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  R.  Earlom, 
R.  Pollard,  F.  Bartolozzi,  &c.  ;  after  G.  Morland,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  W.  Westall, 
A.  Watteau,  J.  B.  Greuze,  P.  P.  Rubens,  C.  le  Brun  and  others  ;  also  a  Collection 
of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  by  Sir  R.  Holmes  ;  Engravings,  by  W.  Hollar,  W. 
Hogarth,  and  others ;  and  an  interesting  Collection  of  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by 
G.  F.  Sargent,  of  Scenes  in  Dorset,  and  on  the  South  Coast. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.   Catalogues  may  be  had. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  March  14,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  WORKS  of 
ART,  including  the  Property  of  Mrs.  THOMSON  SINCLAIR  (deceased),  com- 
prising Silver  Sheffield  Plate,  Works  of  Art,  &c,  and  a  Large  Panel  of  Flemish 
Tapestry,  and  other  Properties,  comprising  English,  Continental,  and  Oriental 
Porcelain,  a  few  Pieces  of  Glass,  Lace,  and  Embroideries,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
AUTOGRAPH   LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  March  14,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  Letters  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  Burns,  Thackeray,  &c,  the  Property 
of  J.  E.  HALES,  Esq.  ;  the  Two  last  Letters  known  of  Henry  Fielding  ;  a  very- 
large  number  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  by  his  most 
celebrated  contemporaries  ;  a  Series  of  fine  Letters  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Hannah 
More  ;  Collections  in  Bound  Volumes  relating  to  Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  a  Letter  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  and  Series  of  letters  from  Mary  Shelley  and  W. 
Godwin,  the  Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN  ;  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Garrick,  C.  J.  Fox,  Nelson,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  Wagner,  George  Meredith,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  CHARLES  BUTLER  COLLECTIONS. 
Third  Portion  of  the  Extensive  and  Valuable  Library  of  the  late  Charles  Butler,  Esq. , 
of  Warren  Wood,  Hatfield,  and  Connaught  Place,  W. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday,  March  18,  and  Two  Following  Days,  the  Third  Portion 
of  the  Extensive  and  Valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  CHARLES  BUTLER,  Esq. 
(of  Warren  Wood,  Hatfield,  and  Connaught  Place,  W.),  comprising  Early  Service 
Books,  both  Manuscript  and  Printed  ;  Editiones  Principes  and  Early  Productions 
of  the  English  and  Continental  Presses  ;  Books  with  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
engraver's  art  ;  Eighteenth  Century  French  Illustrated  Books  ;  Caxton's  Chronicles 
of  England,  Second  Edition  j  Fine  Copies  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  ;  Productions 
of  the  Aldine  and  Elzevir  Presses  :  Early  Italian  Woodcut  Books  ;  County  Histories 
and  English  Illustrated  Works  ;  Bibliographical  Works  ",  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
&c,  many  in  Fine  Bindings,  selected  from  the  most  famous  Libraries  dispersed 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

SYNTHETIC    EXPERIMENT  UP-TO- 
DATE. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  SUNQEI 

LIANG. 
MARSHALL'S  ENGINES. 
THE   WORLD   OF  FIBRE. 
STANDARD   GOLF    15 ALLS  ? 
FEBRUARY  OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 
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"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Talus  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE 


WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Xotv  Ready.   Ss.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  oi 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,   TAPPING   SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller ;  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  $d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  "£atur£>a\>"  Bri^e  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  5atlU*ba\>  "  BrioCjC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
OS.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY  "  BRIDGE 

is 44  Saturday "  Hucticn  JSrt^gc,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "JnferCltCCS  at 
SrftOC"  by  w.  Dalton,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Ud. 
post  free. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 


M.  Reynolds).  Methuen. 

Chapman 
E. 

the 

I  Tom 


Biography. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Frank  Holl  (A. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty  :  Agnes  Sorel  (Frank  Hamel). 

;ui(l  Hall.    15s.  net. 
Edward  King,  the  Sixtieth  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (George  \V. 

Russell).    Smith,  Elder.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Heroic  Age  (H.  Munro  Chadwick).    Cambridge  :  At 
University  Press.    12s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Austin's    Career    (Violet    Tweedale) ;    Memory  Corner 

Gallon).    Long.    6s.  each.  S 

An  Excellent  Mystery  (Countess  Russell);  Lady  Ermyntrude  and 
the  Plumber  (Percy  Feudal]).    Swift.    6s.  each. 

"Denham's"  (Alexandra  Watson).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

The  Revolt  (Putnam  Weale).    Methuen.  6«. 

Between  Two  Stools  (BKoda  Broughton).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

Wings  of  Desire  (M.  P.  Willcocks).    Lane.  6s. 

The  Shadow  of  Neeme  (Lady  Bancroft).    Murray.  6?. 

A  Derelict  Empire  (Mark  Time).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Reprints. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Comet  (H.  G.  Wells) ;  Tono-Bungay  (H.  G. 

Wells).    Maemillan.    3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Man  of  the  Mask  (Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes).    Smith,  Elder. 

6s.  net. 

Miscellaneous  Prose  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  (Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas).    Methuen.  5s. 
Thoughts  on  Ultimate  Problems  (F.  W.  Frankland).  Xutt. 

Is.  6r/.  net. 

The  Book  of  the  Cambridge  Review,  1879-1897.  Cambridge: 

Bowes  and  Bowes.    Is.  net. 
Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  etc.  (Beaumarchais) ;  Pocmes  (Ronsard). 

Dent.    Is.  net  each. 
La  Legende  des  Siecles  (Victor  Hugo),  3  vols.;  L'Avenement  de 

Bonaparte  (Albert  Vandal),  2  vols.    Nelson.    Is.  each. 

School  Books. 

School  Visits  and  Journeys  :  Their  Value  and  Their  Practice  in 

Education  (Horace  Piggott).    Dent.    Is.  net. 
The  Children  of  the  Farm  (Clarissa  Janie  Graves).  Horace 

Marshall.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

English  Thought  for  English  Thinkers  (St.  George  Stock).  Con- 
stable.   3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death  (Edward  Carpenter). 

5s.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Plain  Man's  Creed  (E.  C.  Owen).    Wells  Gardner. 
Hard  Questions.    Fisher  Unwin.    Is.  net. 
Christian  Epigraphy   (Orazio  Marucchi).  Cambridge 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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The  Unvarying 

7s.  6d.  net. 
Hither  and  Thither  (R.  Brooks  Popham). 
net. 

Mysticism  and  Magic  in  Turkey  (Lucy  M. 

6s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
A  Calabash  of  Kola  Nuts  (J.   M.  Stuart-Young).  Lynwood. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Verses  (Agnes  Fox*).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  (xl.  net. 

The  New  Sin  :  A  Play  in  Three  Acts  (Basil  Macdonald  Hast- 
ings).   Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    2s.  net. 

The  Nun  of  Kent  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts  (Grace  Denio  Litchfield). 
Putnams.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Womenkind  :  A  Play  in  One  Act  (Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson). 
Xutt.    6d.  net. 

Poems  of  the  North  (H.  F.  Brett  Brett-Smith).  Oxford  :  Black- 
well.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Anthology  of  Imaginative  Prose,  An  (Edited  by  Professor  R.  F. 

Cowl),  3*.  6d.  net;  Mary  Wollstonecraf t  (Camilla  Jebb), 

2s.  6d.  net.    Herbert  and  Daniel. 
Literary  Essavs  (James  Lindsay).    Blackwood.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Milk  and  the  Public  Health  (William  G.  Savage),  10s.  net:  The 

Passing  of  War  (William  Leighton  Granel,  7  s.  6d.  net;  The 

New  Democracv  (Walter  E.  Weyl).  8-.  6d.  net.  Maemillan. 
"  Murphy  "  :  A  Message  to  Dog-Lovers  (Major  Gambier-Parryl. 

Smith.  Elder.    3«.  6d.  net. 
Our  Foreign  Policy  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Failure  (G.  H. 

Peris).    Melrose.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Path  of  Empire.  The  (Henrv  Page  Croft).    Murray.    2>.  6d.  net. 
Star  Lore  of  All  Ages  (William  Tyler  Olcott).    Putnajn.    10-.  Srf. 

net. 

Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society.  Colchester  : 
Published  by  the  Society.  8s. 

Woman  Adrift  (Harold  Owen).    Stanley  Paul.  6«. 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


PAUL'S  PARAGON  (6s.) 


W.  E.  Norris 


DAILY  MAIL  :  "  The  touch  of  sadness  and  tenderness  through  the 
story  makes  the  reader  feel  that  things  really  human  are  here 
handled,  and  handled  with  a  masterly  and  human  touch. .  A  memor- 
able novel : " 


Vincent  O'Sullivan 

.  we 


THE  GOOD  GIRL  (6s.) 

OBSERVER:   "A  novel  of  which  we  can  heartily  admire 
defy  anyone  to  lay  it  down  after  the  first  few  pages." 

EVERYBODY'S  BOY  (6s.)       Lindsay  Bashford 

DAILY  MAIL:  "A  charming,  fantastic  story,  with  delightful  back- 
grounds of  a  most  entertaining  group  of  characters  express 
themselves  with  refreshing  wit  .  .  .  cleverly  individualised." 

A  LOST  INTEREST  (6s.)  Mrs.  George  Wemyss 

MORNING  LEADER  :  "  There  is  a  splendid  touch  of  farce  in  this 
book :  it  is  a  delightful  comedy  with  real  seriousness  behind  it. 
written  with  a  masterly  combination  of  light  wit  and  deep  insight." 

Una  L.  Silberrad 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE:  "Miss  Silberrad  in  her  new  novel  has 
succeeded.  It  is  the  admirable  humanity  of  Miss  Silberrad's  novel 
that  gives  it  its  depth  and  beauty— a  humanity  that  bestows  on 
even  the  least  of  her  characters  that  something  which  we  call 
reality." 


SUCCESS  (6s.) 


HERITAGE  (6s.) 


Valentina  Hawtrey 


DAILY  MAIL  :  "Miss  Hawtrey  has  a  distinct  and  powerful  talent 
of  her  own.  There  is  a  sombre  strength  in  this  story.  But  it.  is  a 
fine,  bold  conception,  developed  with  vigour,  sympathy  and  skill." 

QUEED  (6s.)  (9th  impression)  Sydnor  Harrison 
THE  GREY  STOCKING  (4s.  6d.net  )  Maurice  Baring 
MY  IDEALED  JOHN  BULLESSES  YoshioMarkino 

Illustrated  by  the  Author,  with  6  Plates  in  Colour,  and  20  Black  and 
White  Drawings.  6s.  net. 
"Rarely  has  more  refreshing  and  penetrating  criticism  been 
passed  upon  the  Englishwoman  of  to-day  thin  by  the  well-known 
Japanese  artist  and  writer,  Mr.  Yoshio  Markino,  who,  as  will  be  seen 
in  this  bock,  deftly  analyses  the  character  of  our  countrywomen, 
and  shows  us  how  they  appear  to  the  enlightened  Eastern  mind." 

THE  ARTISTIC  PRAIRIES 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

With  32  full-page  Photographs  and  125  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by 
"  ■■     '  the  Author.    128.  6d.net. 

~  "He  has  written  a  book  of  quite  unusual  merit,  and  Its  pages 
abound  in  graphic  descriptions  of  travel  and  sport  In  the  mysterious 
Far  North.  Apart  from  the  human  Interest  of  the  story,  Its  scientific 
value  ai  regards  both  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  Arctic  prairies 
Is  marked.  There  are  many  Illustrations,  and  where  maps  are 
needed  they  are  given.  —STANDARD. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb's  Friend. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  RICK  MAN 

^Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  (108  6d.net.)  OHo  Williams 
—  k"  A  book  that  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  circle,  apart  from  the  Individual  Interest 
attaching  to  Its  subJect."-WESTMlNSTER  GAZETTE.  "  Mr.  Williams' 
labours  are  Important ;  for  he  has  brought  to  light  several  new 

fiolnts  concerning  Charles  Lamb.  "DAILY  MAIL.  "Altogether  this 
s  a  most  Interesting  and  Informing  collection  of  letters."  MORNING 
POST. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  OXFORD 


Thomas  Seccombc 
H.  Spencer  Scott 

Vol.  II.— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Now  Ready. 

Vol.  I.— HISTORY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY.    Already  Published. 

Demy  8vo.  68.  net  [>cr  volume,  sold  separately. 

"  No  Oxford  man  could  fall  to  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  dipping 
Into  this  fat  Oxtcrd  anthology,  crammed  with  Interesting  things. 
No  Oxford  man  should  fall  to  get  this  second  Instalment  or  Messrs. 
Seceombe  and  Scott's  great  Oxford  anthology."  OBSERVER. 


Lion  Phillimore 


IN  THE  CARPATHIANS 

(10s.  6d.  i 

"  She  adds  a  graphic  pon  and  a  ketn  eyo  not  only  for  detail,  but 
for  beauty  and  significance."  TIMES.  "  Her  freshness  of  mind,  her 
receptivity,  and  her  vivid  Instinct  for  beauty  makes  her  writing 
Individual  and  attractive.'  ATHENACUM.  "Mrs.  Phllllmoro's 
method  of  doing  It  and  telling  It  and  thinking  It  constitutes  the 
charm  or  this  picturesque  book."   DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  ORIGIN  I    I   SI,  Hi  III). 

OF    LIFE    IN    AMERICA   (10s.  6d.  , 

EIGHTEEN  CAPITALS  OF  CHINA 

W.  E,  Gefl,  LL.D, 

With  100  Illustrntioni  (21s.  n-  '.) 


NmBm  Constahlo'a  Mow  List  of  Sprinn 
Announcements  is  Now  Ready,  sent  tree 
on  application, 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.  :  London  :  10  Orange  8t.,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Harry  Furniss  Edition  of  Thackeray 
is  now  complete  in  20  volumes  with  over  2,000 
illustrations,  and  is  supplied  on  the  instalment 
system  by  easy  payments.  For  full  particulars 
see  Mr.  HARRY  FURNISS'S  new  pamphlet, 
"  How  and  Why  I  illustrated  Thackeray,"  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  publishers,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  MarthVs^Street,  London,  W.C. 

A   VERITABLE  ROMANCE. 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China. 

By  M.  AUREL  STEIN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Plates,  Panoramas, 

and  Maps  from  Original  Surveys.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo. 

42s.  net.  .  , 

The  Times.  —  "This  tale  of  exploration,  carrying  us  iar 
back  into  the  forgotten  past,  must  bring,  even  to  the  least 
imaginative  of  city  dwellers,  something  of  the  irresistible 
call  of  the  wild,  of  that  spirit  of  romance  which,  despite 
our  many  inventions  of  materialism,  lurks  still  in  the  great 
silent  places  of  earth's  unbeaten  tracks.  Mr.  Stein  shows 
that  splendid  quests  and  great  adventures  are  still  possible. 

.  The  whole  book  teems  with  human  and  scientific 

interest."  

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.    8vo.  10s.  net.  

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Prices,  with  special  reference 

TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY. 
By  WALTER  T.  LAYTON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net.  .  . 

The  Athenaum.—"  It  is  rarely  that  a  book  which  is 
badly  wanted  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Layton's.  .  .  .  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

National  Insurance.  By  a.  s.  comyns 

CARR  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT,  Barristers-at  - 
Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  With 
a  Preface,  by  the  Right  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE, 
M.P.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

Truth.  "  To  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Insurance  Act  the  volume  should  be 
extremely  useful." 

Common   Land    and  Inclosure. 

By  E.  C.  K.  CONNER,  Professor  of  Economic 
Science  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  With  four 
Maps.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Scotsman.  — "  The  work  maybe  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  economists  as  throwing  the  light  of  a  careful, 
learned,  and  methodical  investigation  upon  an  obscure 
chapter  of  English  economic  history." 

Milk   and    the    Public  Health. 

My  WILLIAM  G.  SAVAGE,  B.Sc,  M.D.Lond., 
D.P.H.,  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Somerset, 
&c.    8vo.  10s.  net.  

The  Political  Economy  of  Art: 

UNTO  THIS  LAST  SESAME  AND  LILIES— 
THE  CROWN  OK  WILD  OLIVE.  By  JOHN 
RUSKIN.    8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

f  Library  of  English  Classn  s. 
Other  volumes  of  the  Scries  can  be  had  i"  uniform 
binding  wilh  this  vol.   

Formal  Logic  :  a  Scientific  and 
Social     Problem.  Bj 

tCHILLE K.  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Authoi  ol  "  Riddl*  ol 

the    Sphinx,"    "Humanism:    I'hilosophi'  »\  Ksaayi 
nnd  "  Studies  in  Humanism."  8vo.  10*.  net. 

The  Mystery  of  Golf.  NOI  D 

IIAULTAIN  Second  Edition.  I\'  vmr.l  .0,  I  En- 
larger).    Crown  8vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

Gal) IUmtraU.1.     "  <  »"<•  "<         1  "»«  I »"n.  ,1,C 
and  wc  believe  th.it  the  int.lliu.nt  Kolfrr  will  learn  mo,, 
from  it  than  from  all  the  practical  treatises  that  have  tver 
l>ccn  written. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,   LTD..  LONDON. 
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SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Abstract  of  Procedure  at  tho  Ninety-eighth  Annual  General  Court 
of  the  Soottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society,  held  in 
the  Society's  Office.  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  5  March,  1912, 
Sir  Henry  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Ordinary  Court,  presiding. 


The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General 
Ci  urt)  held  On  7  March,  1911,  which  were  approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1911  was  hold  as  read. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  duty  as  Chairman  of 
this  meeting  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts, 
hut  before  doing  so  I  desire  to  express  the  deep  regret  which 
we  all  feel  at  t he  death  during  the  past  year  of  our  venerable 
President,  the  Marquis  of  Twccddale. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Report,  lie  was  connected  with  this  Society 
for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Ordinary  Court  of  Directors  for  ten  years,  and  all  of  us  who 
served  along  with  him  during  any  part  of  that  period  can  testify 
to  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
the  business  ability  he  brought  to  bear  on  our  discussions.  That 
interest  <lid  not  cease  when  he  became  our  President,  for  when- 
ever it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  presided  at  our  Annual 
Meetings.  Many  of  you  will  remember  that  he  was  with  us  at 
the  last  Investigation  Meeting  in  19C9,  and  will  recall  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  be  filled  the  Chair,  and  the  admirable  address 
he  gave  us  on  that  occasion. 

The  Directors  feel  gratified  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  consented 
to  accept  the  office  of  President  in  succession  to  Lord  Tweeddaie. 
It  is  the  renewal  of  a  very  old  connexion,  for  his  grandfather, 
the  last  Lord  Rosebery,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Society, 
and  held  that  position  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-three  years, 
from  1815  to  1868;  while  his  uncle,  Mr.  fiouverie  Primrose,  served 
on  the  Ordinary  Board  of  Directors  from  1843  to  1892. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  now  proceed  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  which,  having  been  published,  may,  I  presume,  be  held 
as  read. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  their  fellow- 
policyholders  on  another  very  successful  year.  You  will  observe 
that  the  new  life  assurances  -iffected  in  1911  are  just  over  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  that  the  net  amount,  after  deducting 
re-assurances,  is  a  little  over  £2,40C.C00,  which  is  the  largest 
amount  of  net  life  assurances  granted  by  the  Society  in  any  year. 
As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  however,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  occupying  this  Chair,  the  progress  of  the 
Society  cannot  be  judged!  satisfactorily  by  the  results  of  a  single 
year.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  compare  the  results  of  the  new- 
business  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  last  bonus  period,  taking 
the  first  three  years  of  each.  In  the  three  years,  1902-1904,  the 
Society  issued  7555  policies  for  £4.144.000  as  against  10.891  policies 
for  £6,859.000  for  the  three  years  1909-1911.  "The  increase  in  the 
current  period,  which  you  will  see  exceeds  60  per  cent.,  is,  I 
think,  very  satisfactory,  and  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Society 
-  although  approaching  its  hundredth  year  shows  no  signs  of 
decrepitude  ! 

The  proportion  of  Expenses  of  Management  and  Commission  to 
Premium  Income — namely,  10£  per  cent.,  still  continues  to  be 
much  below  the  average  of  British  Offices.  That  average,  without 
taking  into  account  the  sum  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  companies 
:n  excess  of  interest  on  capital,  wos  14i  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  last  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  4  per  cent,  more  than 
the  rate  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  An  idea  of  the  value 
to  the  policyholders  of  this  economy  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  saving  of  4  per  cent, 
on  our  premium  income  represents  a  sum  of  £52.000  per  annum, 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  bonus  period  of  five 
years— in  other  words,  we  shall  have  an  addition  from  this  source 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  available  for  division  among 
I  he  jxilicyholders  at  next  investigation. 

Coming  to  the  Assurances  which  have  become  claims  during 
tlie  year,  you  will  observe  that  there  has  been  paid  under  this 
head  £1.281.000,  of  which  a  little  over  £1.C00.0C0  consists  of 
claims  by  death.  This  figure  is  the  best  proof  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Society's  op?rations  and  of  its  usefulness  to  the  community. 
Evidence  of  the  profitable  character  of  its  policies  is  furnished 
by  the  information  given  in  the  Report  that,  in  the  case  of  no 
I  than  160  of  these,  the  sums  payable  at  death  had  been  increased 
by  lionuses  to  double  the  amount  originally  assured. 

Turning  to  the  Revenue  Account  and  Ra!  ance  Sheet,  the  income 
of  the  Society  last  year  amounted  to  £2.260.000  and  the  outgo  to 
£1.625.000.  The  difference  of  £635.00C|  being  added  to  the 
Accumulated  Funds,  brings  these  up  to  £20.875,000. 

As  you  can  understand,  the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
investment  of  such  an  enormous  sum  -nearly  £21,000.000 — is  a 
matter  which  the  Directors  have  very  much  at  heart.  Of  course 
this  £21,000,000  is  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  our  duty  as 
regards  the  greater  bulk  is  to  revise  periodically  the  securities  in 
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which  it  is  placed,  but  wo  have  in  addition  to  find  investments 
for  a  very  largo  sum.  Last  year  tho  figure  was  a  million  and 
three-quarters.  Now  it  is  important  that  the  investments  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Office  should  combine  tho  maximum  of  security 
with  a  sufficiently  large  return  in  the  way  of  interest.  We  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  investing  £1,750,000  if  wo  had  only  ono  of 
these  elements  to  consider,  for  there  are  plenty  of  gilt -edged 
securities  which  yield  a  low  rate  of  interst,  and  plenty  of  second- 
cla  -ccurit  ie>  which  yield  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but,  11^  I  haw. 
mentioned,  our  aim  has  been  to  obtain  gilt-edged  securities  which 
give  a  good  return.  Fortunately  during  the  past  ten  years  a  largo 
number  of  stocks  providing  excellent  security  have  been  issued, 
which  at  tho  same  time  give  a  very  fair  rate  of  interest;  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  place  tho  money 
which  comes  into  our  hands  in  Consols  or  other  stocks  of  that 
kind  which— while  undoubted  as  regards  security— have  the  double 
disadvantage  of  yielding  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  of  being 
subject  to  considerable  depreciation  as  regards  capital  value. 

The  subject  of  the  method  of  investing  is  so  important  that  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  it  to-day.  You  have  doubtless  read 
a  good  deal  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  "Geographical 
System  "  of  investing,  but  I  may  say  that  tho  Directors  had  practi- 
cally adopted  that  system  long  before  it  was  advocated  in  tho 
public  Press.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  made  it  their  endeavour 
to  spread  the  funds  of  the  Society  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible. 
If  wo  had  confined  our  investments  to  this  country,  the  return 
from  them  would  unquestionably  have  been  comparatively  small, 
but  by  placing  our  money  in  investments  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
Foreign  Countries  which  provide  equally  good  security,  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  rate  of  interest  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  yield  from  corresponding  home  investments. 
Our  insular  prejudices  are  apt  to  make  us  think  that  there  is  no 
security  so  good  as  Home  Railway  Debenture  or  Preference  Stock, 
but  I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  are 
railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  quite  as  well 
managed  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  provide 
equally  sound  securities. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  Directors  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
commenced  to  lend  on  landed  and  house  property  in  the  Colonies, 
and,  at  a  period  when  rates  of  interest  on  leans  on  heritable 
security  in 'this  country  were  very  low,  they  invested  over  two 
millions  sterling  on  loans  on  property  in  Australasia,  from  which 
they  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  return.  The  rate  of  interest  in 
Australasia,  however,  eventually  approximated  so  closely  to  that 
in  this  country  that  we  withdrew  from  that  field,  and  now,  with 
the  exception  of  two  loans  for  £40,000  in  all,  which  are  still  out- 
standing on  excellent  security,  the  whole  of  the  two  millions  has 
been  paid  back  to  us. 

Since  that  source  of  investment  has  closed,  the  Directors  have 
in  recent  years  been  turning  their  attention  to  Canada  and  the 
I'nited  States  of  America,  where  fairly  good  rates  can  still  bo 
obtained,  and  we  have  now  loans  on  mortgage  cf  central  city 
properties  in  these  countries  amounting  to  about  £1.400,000.  They 
feel  that  having  so  large  a  sum  in  that  class  of  investment  it  is 
advisable  (as  mentioned  in  the  Report)  that  some  of  their  number, 
with  the  manager,  should  visit  America,  in  order  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  securities  in  which  the  money  has  been  placed,  and 
should  confer  with  our  representative  there  in  order  that,  on 
their  return,  they  may  be  able  to  advise  their  colleagues  on  tho 
Roard  to  what  extent  we  should  continue  to  make  advances  in 
these  countries. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  very  much  taken  up  at  present 
with  the  National  Insurance  Rill,  and  probably  you  will  think 
I  should  make  some  reference  to  it,  but  all  I  need  say  is.  that  its 
provisions  are  not  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  scope 
cf  our  business.  It  is  possible  that  by  familiarising  the  public 
with  the  idea  of  insurance  generally,  it  may  lead  to  a  larger 
development  of  life  assurance  in  its  proper  sense,  for  the  useful- 
ness of  life  assurance  is  not  even  yet  properly  appreciated  by  the 
public:  and  if  one  result  of  this  National  Insurance  Rill  is  to 
draw  more  attention  to  the  subject,  the  amount  of  policies  taken 
out  in  this  country  may  increase;  but.  oxcejrt  in  that  respect, 
I  do  not  see  that  we  can  be  affected  by  it. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  of  the  uses  and  advantages  of  life  assurance,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  even  among  them  there  are  many  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  its  developments.  It  therefore  may  not  be 
amiss  if  I  take  up  a  minute  or  two  of  your  time  in  mentioning 
a  few  of  these.  I  need  not  enlarge  either  on  the  main  ground 
on  which  the  great  bulk  of  policies  are  taken  out— namely,  that 
of  making  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the  breadwinner  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  or  on  what  is  now  becoming  nearly  as  common — 
the  endowment  assurance  policy,  by  which  the  breadwinner  not 
only  provides  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  early  death,  but 
also  secures  a  capital  sum  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age  if  he 
survives  the  date  of  payment  when  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
earn  a  living. 

What  may  not  be  so  apparent,  is  that  an  endowment  assurance 
also  constitutes  a  ready  means  by  which  the  thrifty  man  may  be 
relieved  of  the  trouble  of  seeking  investments  for  his  savings, 
and  of  any  risk  of  loss  in  connection  with  his  investments.  This 
advantage  i-  specially  apparent  in  the  case  of  comparatively 
small  savings,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  an  investment  for  £500, 
or  £1000.  but  when  one  has  to  deal  with  a  sum  of  only  £10  or 
£20  a  year,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
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investment;  and  I  may  safely  say  there  is  none  as  good  as  an 
endowment  assurance  policy.  So  much  for  small  savings.  When 
we  come  to  the  wealthy  man,  the  best  way  in  which  he  can 
make  provision  against  death  duties  is  to  take  out  a  policy  payabla 
at  death  to  meet  the  very  large  claims  which  nowadays  the 
Government  make  on  estates  of  substantial  amount.  The  same 
slass  of  policy  enables  the  business  man  to  replace  capital  payable 
out  of  the  firm's  assets  on  the  decease  of  a  partner,  and  thus 
prevents  the  business  from  being  crippled.  Then  there  are  policies 
called  "Thrift  Policies",  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
habits  of  thrift  in  the  younger  generation ;  policies  by  which 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  education  and  training  of  children  ; 
and  annuities  to  provide  for  a  widow  or  for  daughters.  I  have 
anly  mentioned  a  few  of  the  developments  of  life  assurance,  but 
you  can  see  its  power  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman  at  last  meeting  stated  : — "  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Directors  that,  at  its  hundredth  annual  meeting  three  years  hence, 
the  Report  will  show  that  the  Society  has,  in  each  of  the  inter- 
vening years,  succeeded  in  beating  the  record  of  the  previous  one." 
rhat  result  has  been  obtained  during  this  year,  and  I  trust  that 
the  policyholders  will  help  us  in  the  remaining  two  years  to 
repeat  it.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  help  of  the  policyholders 
in  the  past,  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  future,  they  will  continue 
to  publish  among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  the 
advantages  of  the  Society  and  the  profitableness  of  its  policies. 

Gentlemen,  in  concluding  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the 
wonderful  business  of  the  past  year  was  effected  by  4000  policies 
being  taken  out.  I  find  we  have  some  50.0C0  policyholders  at 
;his  moment  alive,  and  on  our  books.  When  these  50,000  policy- 
holders to  whom  a  copy  of  our  Report  goes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
-ead  it  this  year,  I  wish  they  would  ask  themselves  this  simple 
question,  "  Can  I  individually  secure  for  this  Society  a  single 
policy  by  my  own  influence  ?  "  I  think  the  answer  must  necessarily 
ie,  "Certainly,  I  can  if  I  take  the  trouble."  If  each  of  these 
50,000  will  take  that  trouble  this  year,  think  what  a  record  we 
!hall  have  to  present  to  you  next  year.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  cf  the  Report. 

The  motion,  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinross,  was 
jnanimously  agreed  to. 

R.  Cockburn  Millar,  Esq.,  C.A.,  President  of  the  Society  cf 
Accountants  in  Edinburgh.— Sir  Henry  Cook,  my  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen,  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  have  entrusted  to  me 
i  proposal  which  I  am  sure  will  not  only  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  member  of  the  Society  present,  but  would 
ximrnend  itself  to  every  member  of  this  Society  all  over  the  world. 
I'he  proposal  I  have  to  put  before  you  is  "  that  the  thanks  of 
his  meeting  be  given  to  the  Directors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
ind  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society  for  the  manner  in  which 
hey  have  respectively  discharged  their  duties  during  the  past 
/ear."  We  have  had  from  you,  sir,  a  statement  which  almost 
-enders  it  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word  in  support  of  a  motion 
ike  this,  because  we  see  the  enormous  responsibility  which  rests 
jpon  the  Directors  and  the  officials  of  this  Society  in  the  manage- 
nerit  of  the  large  funds  which  have  accumulated  over  the  in-riod 
A  the  existence  of  the  Society.  You  have  shown  by  the  clear 
.taternent  you  have  given  the  great  care  which  the  Directors  bestow 
lpon  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  and  you  have  reflected  the  care, 
ho  enormous  care,  which  the  office  hearers  give  to  the  continued 
lupervision  arid  management  of  these  enormous  interests.  We 
'eel  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  Directors.  We  all  know  them 
well,  and  that  same  confidence  is  felt,  I  am  sure,  by  all  the 
Oemberi  of  this  Society.  That  confidence  is  well  deserved,  as 
^ari  readily  be  shown  by  referenc3  to  one  or  two  of  the  points 
,ou  have  made. 

In  the  first  place  the  continued  assiduity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
hat  the  new  life  assurances  for  the  past  year  arc  greater  than 
nrer  before  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Then  the  care  which 
vou  exercise  in  the  selection  of  the  lives  is  shown  by  the  fact 
hat  our  experience  of  deaths  i>  much  below  what  is  to  I,,.  cxiiec-teil. 
'arc  in  thr-  i  n  vestment  of  the  money  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
v,u  get  £4  2s.  lOd.  per  cent,  on  investments,  while  the  expenses 
»f  general  mtinagsment  are  only  £6  Is.  3d.  on  the  whole  incoin 
All  these  facts  demonstrate  that,  although  the  institution  hnscxi-tc<l 
«>  If.ng.  there  n  ii  prosperous  career  before  it. 

The  motion,  wconded  by  ('•.  Harding-Edgar,  Eaq.,  of  Linplum, 
nas  unanimously  agreed  to. 

John  Harrison,  Esq.,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  in  moving:  "Thai 
the  vacancies  irt  the  direction  lie  supplied  by  thr.  election  or 
re-election  of  the  following  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Ex- 
raorrlinary  Court:  An  President:  The  Kight  lion  thr.  Earl  "f 
Rosebery,  KM..  K.T.  As  Vice- Pre  ident  :  The  Right  Hon  the 
•*ar!  of  Strsthmore  and  Kinghorne.    As  Extraordinary  Directors:  — 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  K  r  li.  .  The  Most  Hon.  thr.  Marquis  o(  Tw  I 

la!o,  and  Sir  C.  Robert  Leighton.  Mart.  And  os  Ordinary 
Directors:  J.  A  Maeonochie  WcUwx.d,  Esq.;  Ernest  A.  Davidson, 
Esq,  ;  end  Wm.  3.  Mure.  Esq.,  C.H.,"  said  : 

May  I  mi  behall  <»f  the  members  of  tin.  Society  «ny  with  what 
pleasure  we  homologate  the  •lection  as  President  of  the  Earl  >.f 

Rosebery,  which  thr-  Ronril  innrle  a  <r,u|,|,.  ,,f  month,  ng'»  I 
have  no  <lonlit  the  position  r.f  Precedent  n  more  ,,i t rm 1 , .•  in 
f/ord  Rosebery'i  eyes  in  view  »,f  the  fnrt  thnt  bis  grtndfatbet 

so  long  filled  thin  office,  and,  perhaps,  also  lie  may  be  pi  en -"I 
to  sec  that  when  he  takes  the  chnir  in  this  room.  n<  you  do  !'•  dn\. 
it  i«  his  grandfather's  portrait  which  looks  rJoWn  «.n  him. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Courtenay  J.  Shie||s,  Esq.,  C  A  . 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  t., 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  (io<,rg..  Anderson,  Treasurer.  Hank  of 
{Scotland,  a  Vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  Henry  Cook  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair  which  w-a*  acknowledged  l>\  the  Chair 
man,  and  th"  proceeding  Men  to.  n, mated 


THE  DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


A  successful  Canadian  Trust  and  Investment 
Company. 


The  Dominion  Trust  Company.  Limited,  announces  that  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  its  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  has  lmn  found 
desirable  to  form  an  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  its  London 
offices  at  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Company  is  :  Authorised,  5,000,000  dok. ; 
subscribed,  2,250,000  dols. ;  paid  up,  1.5lO,GW)  dols. ;  uncalled,  740,000  dols: , 
reserve  550.000  dols. 

The  Company  has  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  paid- 
up  capital  since  its  inception  in  1903,  in  addition  to  placing  to  reserve 
account  550,000  dols.  referred  to  above. 

The  Company  was  incorporated  under  charter  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  also  empowered  to  act  as 
confidential  agents ;  to  invest  public  or  private  funds  in.  first  mortgage 
securities  in  Canada,  and  in  other  legal  investments  ;  to  manage  estates  : 
to  act  as  executors,  assignees,  liquidators,  and  trustees  for  bond  OJid 
Debenture  holders  ;  to  hold  property  and  securities  in  trust  for  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations ;  and  to  receive  and  invest  sinking  funds  and  to 
allow  interest  on  the  same. 

The  special  legislation  empowers  the  Company  to  act  as  executor 
under  wills,  or  on  behalf  of  existing  executors,  or  by  appointment  of  any 
court  without  the  necessity  of  providing  further  security  than  its 
special  bond  deposited  with  he  Government.  The  existence  of  this  bond, 
in  addition  to  the  large  capital  and  reserve  of  the  Company,  assures  the 
maximum  of  safety  and  efficient  administration  of  estates  and  funds 
entrusted  to  its  care. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  Company's  business  consists  in  the 
investment  of  funds  on  behalf  of  clients,  in  first  mortgages  on  freehold 
property  in  Canada,  yielding  net  to  the  investor  from  6^  per  cent,  to 
7|  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 

When  investing  funds  for  clients  on  first  mortgages  the  property  is 
valued  by  the  Company's  own  valuers,  and  never  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  such  valuation  is  advanced  on  mortgage. 

The  mortgages  are  made  for  periods  of  three  or  five  years,  and  the 
interest  is  payable  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  through  the  London  office 
of  the  Company,  or  can  be  left  on  deposit  at  the  head  office,  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  such  time  as  sufficient  interest 
accumulates  to  invest  in  other  mortgages. 

The  Company  is  prepared  to  advise  on  investments  in  Canada  without 
charge  or  obligation  to  transact  business  with  the  Company,  and  inquiries 
are  cordially  invited. 

The  head  office  of  the  Company  is  situated  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  there  are  branches  in  all  the  important  centres  in  Canada. 
The  managing  director  is  .Mr.  W.  E.  Arnold,  and  the  London  offices  at 
l'inurrs  Hall.  Austin  Friars.  London,  E.C,  are  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  .Mr.  It.  H.  Court. 

The  members  of  the  London  Advisory  Committee  are  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
H.V.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRUST. 


A  PROFIT   OF  £51,629. 


The  second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Trust, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  Winchester  House,  E.C,  Mr.  0.  Birch 
Crisp  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said 
The  trust  was  registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  and  on  previous 
occasions  he  had  been  able  to  state  thut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  trust  would  be  issued.  He  was  pleased 
to  say  that  quite  recently  a  gentleman  approached  the  board  and  dis- 
easeed  With  them  the  question  of  the  issue  of  the  balance  of  the  ordinary 
capital.  Previous  issues  of  Ordinary  shares  had  been  made  at  par,  but 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  bringing  out  future  issues  at  a  premium. 
The  priM  of  their  shares  in  the  market  was  something  like  23s.,  and 
the  interest  in  their  Company  had  considerably  Increased  during  the 
la»t  three  months.  The  tons]  profit  for  the  year  was  £'51.629.  The  trust 
dealt  with  Government  or  municipal  bonds,  and  looked  to  do  its  ninm 
bu.incs,  by  the  handling  of  higli-clusi.  securities;  'bu'  there  wen'  other 
fields  of  liuMiim  enterprise  in   which  they  occasionally  interested  them- 

irlves.  in  every  osse  Investments  taken  at  the  date  of  the  bslanos 
i hue!  wire  now  standing  higher.  Ju  November  the  secretary  and  bis 

stuff  rl.-,lt  with  nu  i--u.  ..f  tjOO.000  ,,f  lljiku  bonds.  £1.900.000  lllnck  Sea 
Kuban  bonds,  an   issue  of  the  capital  of  the   Anglo- Hiismuii   Trust,  and 

:  thr  ■  ..t   bends  to  tie    amount  ..f   C2. 40(1. 000,   wlieh   b.\  arrange 

mint  was  handled  in  their  office.  Thr'  trust  since  it  come  into  being 
hail  not  only  given  dividends  to  tin-  «harc holders,  but  had  distributed 
among  those  who  nii.il  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  way  of  underwriting  commission.  The  shareholder. 
Imd  thi  fir.t  opportunity  of  illiderw  rit ing  any  issue  the  trust  might  be 
making.  Witiee  November,  1909,  tin-  trust  had  distributed  no  less  than 
£69,118  in  underwriting  Commission,  and  during  October  anil  November 
Inst  the  trust  paid  £36,672  by  way  of  underwriting  commission  on  the 
issues  made.  The  business  of  tin-  trust  had  shown  considerable  expnn 
lion,  rind  during  his  late  visit  <tn  Nt.    Petersburg  he  hml  hail  a  long 

i  tee  Ion  with  M.  Koteovtsofi,  the  Minister  of  Flnsnot,  tad  was  pies  • 

to  tell  the  shareholders  that  hi'  Ihnd  provisionally  arranged  business 
wlioh  would  ensure  their  rnjoving  considerable  success  during  the  current 
yeor.  Be  fnnei.d  the  I  line  had  come  when  the  Anglo  Itussian  Trust  might 
iliilm  to  l>e  doing  verv  Important  work  In  connection  with  llussin.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  board  Itussa  offered  a  profitable  field  for  the  Invest 
laent  of  British  capital,  and  all  the  Issue,  they  hail  mode  had  the  »p 

prnvsi  „f  the  Minister  of  finance,  snd  the)  might  olaln  ta  he  doing  in 

Knglond  for  the  Hussion  Empire  what  the  great  hanks  of  V  ranee,  sort 
Oermanr  had  been  doing  for  many  yenrs  vast.  The  rnilwnv  bonds  witn 
who  h  Kiev  w.re  Identified  were  a  pal  to  ulnrly  fine  .Ins.  of  Investment, 
arid  It  was  odd  that  la  Kngland  there  were  still  many  persons  grcullv 
misinformed  as  to  the  actualities  of  BttSSls.  Mnnv  of  IDS  Itusslsn  rail 
ways  paid  verv  large  dividends  on  their  Ordinary  shares,  and  the 
security  which  the  Investor  In  th.t  .la.,  of  holding  t-».r..rd  w».  not 
onlv  a'  very  valuable  rallwav.  but  in  addition  tlirv  had  the  (fuarsntee 
of  the  Orive'rnment.  and  thev  hoped,  as  their  resources i  tended  to  nliteln 
partioipatinn  In  the  Ordinarv  .bare.  ..(  some  nf  the  llu.slsfl  railway.  II 
Ud  bee„  .nggr.te.l  ,„  ,|„.  board  that  II.-. r  Preterm-*  share.  would I  Is. 
m-re  Ubed  by  Investors  if  thrv  took  thr  form  of  stock.  «nd  the  director, 
would  nt  an  earlv  date  submit  resolution,  to  the  shareholders  providing 
for   the  rhonglri*  of  their  share   espltal   Into  stock. 

Mr   Atnwrle  It.  Paget,  M  P.    Mwonded  the  motion  for  the  e«.o|<tlnn 

of  the  report  and  accounts,  which  was  carried  iin»nlrrnti,.ly. 
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GENERAL  MOTOR  CAB. 

NEW  SCHEME  APPROVED 


Br  order  of  the  Court  a  mooting  of  the  holders  of  tho  IMeterret  Ordinary 
shares  ,.f  tin'  General  .Motor  Cab  Company  Limited,  whs  hold  on  Mon- 
day, to  consider  a  scheme  of  arrangement.  .Mr.  Dalziol,  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Gordon;  having  road  the  notioe  convening  the 
mooting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Tho  financial  position  of  the  Company  may 
briefly  bo  summed  up  as  having  an  issued  shore  liability  of  £B22,946,  and 
a  debt,  including  the  outstanding  Debenture*,  of  £536,972.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  assets  of  the  Company  show  on  tho  balance  sheet  at 
roughly  .11. 300,000.  From  the  above  figures  the  desirability  of  fresh 
capital  must  be  obvious,  and  while  this  is  *o  it  must  not  be  inferred 
either  that  the  business  itself  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  or  that  the 
proposals  now  before  the  shareholders  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
approval. They  appear  more  drastic  than  they  ireally  arc,  and  1 
think  after  a  little  careful  examination  of  the  position,  and  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  shareholders  will  find 
their  tposition  materially  improved  if  they  are  accepted.  When  the 
motor-cab  industry  was  first  introduced  to  London  everything  appeared 
to  favour  its  permanent  success.  The  General  Motor-Cab  Company  was 
established  upon  what  was  considered  to  bo  a  conservative  and  sub- 
stantia! basis,  but  circumstances  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
reckoned  with  have  since  arisen  and  seriously  hampered  the  proper 
development  of  the  business.  Seduced  by  the  brilliant  early  success  of 
youj  enterprise,  competitors  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  until  there  were 
quickly  more  cabs  than  drivers,  and  many  of  those  drivers  ivc  possessed 
wore  lured  from  us  by  a  new  oar,  or  the  fascination  of  a  new  uniform. 
At  any  rat''.  Competition  materially  reduced  the  average  receipts,  and 
made  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  capital 
outlay  by  placing  all  our  cabs  on  the  streets.  These  various  considerations 
have  naturally  influenced  the  cash  position  of  the  Company.  With 
diminished  receipts  and  additional  charges,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
extremely  heavy  Debenture  redemption  with  premium  of  £7U,014  per 
annum  has  heeome  a  burden  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove.  The  pro- 
posal is,  briefly,  that  a  new  Company  shall  be  formed  to  take  over  all 
the  assets  and  to  provide  and  pay  at  once  all  the  liabilities  of  this  Com- 
pany. The  Oftpita]  of  the  new  company  will  be  £516.500.  divided  into 
125,000  Cumulative  1'rcferencc  shares  of  £4  each,  220.000  non-cumulative 
Preference  shares  of  Is.  each,  and  110,000  Ordinary  shares  of  Is.  each. 
The  Cumulative  Preference  shares  will  be  entitled  to  cumulative  pre- 
ferential dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  pel  annum,  and  will  be 
preferential  as  to  capital ;  the  non-cumulative  Preference  shares  will  be 
entitled,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares,  to  a 
preferential  dividend  of  3s.  per  share  per  annum,  and  on  a  winding-up 
to  Teceive  out  of  the  surplus  assets  a.  sum  of  £2  per  share.  After  pay- 
ment of  these  dividends  and  a  sum  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  balance  profits 
to  tho  directors,  the  surplus  profits  available  for  dividend  will  be  divided 
in  equal  thirds  between  the  holders  of  the  Cumulative,  Non-Cumulative, 
and  Deferred  shares.  The  various  other  rights  of  the  shareholders  were 
duly  set  out  in  the  circular  of  which  you  have  received  a  copy.  The 
proposal  provides  that  the  holders  of  the  existing  Preferred  Ordinary 
shares  in  the  present  Company  shall  receive  in  exchange  for  each  share 
A  non-cumulative  share  in  the  new  company,  accompanied  by  the  right 
to  subserilie  for  one  new  Cumulative  Preference  share  for  every  three 
Preferred  Ordinary  shares  held  in  the  present  Company.  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  the  existing  shareholders  rank  behind,  in  round 
f.L"ircs.  about  £540.000  of  indebtedness.  A  large  portion  of  this  (roughly, 
£280,000)  is  subject  to  annual  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
is  repayable  at  the  rate,  with  premium,  of  £70.000  odd  per  annum.  The 
Temaindor  of  the  indebtedness  carries  no  interest,  excepting  where,  from 
time  to  time.  Bank  advance's  to  cover  emergency  demands  arc  created. 
Whichiv.  r  way  you  look  at  it.  the  shareholders  have  actually  in  front 
r.f  them  a  total  liability  of  £540,000,  and  this  liability  exists  in  such  a  form 
that  default  in  repayment  of  any  portion  of  the  Debenture  redemption 
or  inability  to  meet"any  special' financial  pressure  from  trade  liabilities 
■would  jeopardise  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Cndor  the  new 
i.rrangem'  nt  this  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  present  shareholder  stands 
behind  £500,000  permanently  invested  (and  fully  subscribed)  in  7  per 
cent.  Preference  shares,  instead  of  £540,000.  the  "great  bulk  of  which  is 
repayable  almost  immediately.  I  am  bound  to  say,  looking  at  the 
matter  dispassionately,  that  I  would  rather  hold  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany under  these  conditions  than  in  the  old  company  under  existing  con- 
ditions. Then  comes  the  point  of  the  nominal  Value  of  these  shares. 
Why.  ask  some  of  our  critics,  do  you  not  suggest  giving  these  shares 
a  nominal  value  of  £2  instead  of  Is.,  6inee  you  are  ranking  them  for 
capital  liquidation  purposes  at  £2.  and  are  givins  them  a  preferential 
dividend  which  works  out  at  7}  per  cent,  on  that  value?  Frankly,  I 
wish  I  could  answer  that  question  with  the  same  satisfaction  to  myself 
that  I  have  been  able  to  place  the  scheme  as  a  whole  before  you.  I 
had  no  p  rsonal  part  in  framing  or  deciding  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
'-  <i  the  proposals.  The  control  and  direction  of  your  affairs  has 
long  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  French  friends,  and  while  they 
have  carefully  .considered  every  point  in  your  interest,  their  view  i6,  that 
so  long  as  you  receive  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  a  £2  share,  it  cannot 
matter  very  much  what  you  call  it,  while  the  advantage  to  all  concerned 
'f  cutting  the  capital  down  to  the  utmost  limit  is  manifest.  Complaint 
ha?  been  made  by  four  shareholders  that  the  balance  sheet  and  accounts 
for  last  year  have  not  lieen  distributed  before  these  meetings,  but  un- 
fortunately this  could  not  be  done  within  the  time  limit  given  to  us 
to  complete  the  arrangements.  I  will  ask  Your  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  en  purely  personal  matters.  I  am  anxious  vou  should  under- 
stand my  <wn  position  in  this  matter,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  am  here  to-day.  In  December.  1910.  the  control  of  this  Companv 
passed  into  the  hands  of  our  French  friends,  who  are  represented  bv  a 
considerable  majority  upon  the  board.  It  will  be  within  vour  mem'orv 
that  I  publicly  announced  in  November  last  mv  intention  of  retiring 
very  shortly  as  Chairman  of  this  Company,  owing  to  the  many  other 
rails  upon  my  time,  and  I  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Managing 
Committee  on  August  10  last.  I  have,  in  fact,  onlv  consented  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  until  such  time  as  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  could  prepare  a  ooronrehensive  Fcheme  for 
the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Company,  which  I  e-ould  conscientiously 
place  before  the  shareholders  "with  my  recommendation.  I  think  the 
scheme,  on  its  merits,  is.  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  nlthoueh.  as  I  have 
told  you.  there  are  one  or  two  thinrs  I  should  have  preferred  to  mv> 
treated  differently.  I  refer  especially  to  the  nonvnal  value  of  the  shares, 
and  to  the  issue  of  the  accounts.  On  the  other  hand.  I  recoenise  the 
difficulties  r.f  the  position,  and  the  impossibility  of  placing  before  von 
onv  better  fheme  than  the  one  now  under  cons-deration,  or  of  dealing 
with  it  in  any  different  mmner.  I  think  that  the  new  Company  with  a 
■  lean  slate,  no  debentures,  practically  no  liabilities,  ample  available 
resources,  and  •  capital  reduced  bv  nearly  50  per  cent,  should,  with  the 
ooretul  and  expert  management  it  will  receive,  be  a  permanent  and 
brilliant  success. 

Mr.  V.  Degnnpi]  seconded  the  resoution  anprov.nr  the  acheme  of 
arr.ineemrnt.  which  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majoritr. 

The  pchenvc  was  afterwords  nnanimonslv  appro-ted  bv  the  Deferred 

shareholders. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL   AND  PROFITABLE  YEAR. 


The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Eaatatfl 
liniik.  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  bank, 
4  Crosby  Square,  E.C.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T. 
(Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Ware)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman,  having  referred  with  regret  to  the  death  lost  April  of 
Mr.  Murray  Guthrie,  who  had  been  a  director  from  the  commencement  of 
the  bank,  sniel  the  second  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  bank  were 
especially  interesting,  as  being  the  first  statement  of  account,  covering 
n  complete  working  year.  Last  March  ho  ventured  to  state  that  their 
prospects  were  favourable,  and  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  a 
successful  anel  profitable  year's  operations.  He  trusted  that  the  share- 
holders would  feed  that  the  result  now  shown  went  far  to  justify  the 
hopeful  view  then  taken.  He  continued:  The  profit  and  loss  account 
shows  that  the  nwult  of  the  bank's  e>peratioiis  for  the  year  unelcr  review 
is,  including  an  amount  of  £1,176  2*.  brought  forward,  a  net  profit  of 
£25,172  11*.  10rf.t  from  which  your  directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
elividend  for  the  year  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  less  income 
tax,  which  will  absorb  £16,000,  carrying  forward  the  balance  of 
£9,172  lis.  lOrf.  to  next  year.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year 
under  review  money  was  in  gocel  demand  in  India  and  at  remunerative 
rates;  this  condition  of  affairs,  however,  elid  not  last  so  long  as  we  had 
hoped  and  expected,  and  about  June  we  entereel  a  season  of  very  cheap 
money  in  India,  when  the  profitable  employment  of  surplus  funds  became  a 
problem  of  some  difficulty.  The  monsoon,  upon  which  to  much  depends, 
n  M  reporteel  to  be  defective  throughout  the  western  side,  including 
Ouzcrat,  Kattiawar,  and  the  Central  and  North-West  Provinces  of  India, 
comprising  the  chief  grain-growing  districts,  and  at  one  time,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  it  was  thought  that  a  severe  famine  was  inevitable.  So  far 
did  this  apprehension  go  that  it  was  feared  that  the  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  India  might  have  to  be  postponed;  we  arc  all  thankful  that 
this  elid  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  visit,  which  is  fraught 
with  so  much  good  to  the  Empire,  has  been  successfully  carried  through. 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  the  result  the  monsoon,  although  later 
than  usual,  was  only  slightly  below  the  average,  although  very  deficient 
in  certain  localities;  but  the  uncertainty  and  consequent  anxiety  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  monsoon  period  militated  against  commercial  and 
agricultural  activity.  In  Bombay  the  Presidency  Bank  rate  remained  at 
3  per  cent,  from  July  to  October,  and  the  rate  was  only  raised  to  5  per 
cent,  a  short  time  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
rains,  speaking  generally,  were  favourable;  but  although  export*  of 
staple  articles,  such  as  jute  and  tea,  showed  no  eliminution.  money  was 
not  in  brisk  demand,  and  the  market  rate  was  substantially  lower  than 
the  official  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  The  average  Presidency  banks 
rate  for  the  twelve  months  was  but  little  more  than  5  per  cent.,  being 
the  lowest  for  some  years,  und  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  that  with 
these  conditions  in  India,  and  a  Bank  of  Englanel  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
from  the  middle  of  September,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  elifficulty  to  operate 
with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  during  the  second  six  months  of  the  year.  In 
regard  to  our  sphere  of  operations,  wc  propose  to  extend  as  suitable 
opportunities  present  themselves,  but  we  naturally  prefer  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  this  direction.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  open  a 
branch  of  the  bank  at  Baghdad,  and  our  manager,  with  an  adequate  staff, 
is  now  on  his  way  to  that  city.  We  have  selected  Baghdad,  as  wc  believe 
there  is  an  opening  for  a  bank  there  with  influential  local  connections. 
Apart  from  the  trade  with  this  country,  a  considerable  business  exists 
between  Baghelad  and  India,  which  wc  propose  to  cultivate,  and  in  which 
we  hope  to  participate  to  a  large  extent.  Wc  expect  to  be  in  a  position 
to  announce  the  o|>ening  of  our  office  there  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  shareholders  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  our  new  premises  in  Calcutta,  which  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  anel  financial  district  of  the  city.  Our  manager  reports  to  us 
that  our  offices  nre  quite  among  the  best  in  Calcutta,  and  if  any  of  our 
shareholders  visit  Calcutta  I  am  sure  they  will  receive  a  hearty  "welcome 
at  No.  9  Ciive  Street.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  whilst  not 
wishing  to  appear  unduly  optimistic,  your  directors  consider  the  future  is 
distinctly  promising.  The  difficulties  inherent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  bank  have  been  largely  overcome;  and  whilst  we  recognise  the  great 
strength  of  those  powerful  banking  corporations  which  have  been  esta- 
blished for  so  many  years,  and  with  whom  wc  are  necessarily  in  friendly 
competition,  wc  believe  that  with  prudent  management  and  a  progressive 
policy  on  sounel  banking  principles  wc  shall  gradually  build  up  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  business. 

Mr.  J.  Leigh  Wood,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Hill  ;  Do  the  directors  intend  holding  half-yearly  meetings  or  will 
they  pay  half-yearly  dividends? 

A  Shareholder:  Is  there  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to 
make  a  final  call  to  bring  up  the  amonut  paid  on  the  shares  to  £5? 

The  Chairman  :  So  far  as  the  last  question  is  concerned,  as  to  another 
coll.  there  is  no  immediate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  make 
another  call  on  the  shares.  We  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it  at  the 
moment,  but,  of  course,  if  we  saw  a  chance  of  the  profitable  employment 
of  more  money  we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Tou  will  understand  that 
a  certain  reserve  of  liability  of  the  kind  causes  confidence,  and  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  done.  If  we  ever  did  think  of  it  we  would  give  the 
shareholders  ample  notice.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  half-yearly 
meetings  and  half-yearly  dividends,  we  do  not  intend  to  hold  half-yearly 
meetings.  I  think  it  is  the  general  custom  now,  even  with  those  companies 
that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  half-yearly  meetings,  to  change  to 
yearly  meetings,  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  sufficient.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  interim  divid  -n<'s  I  ^hmikl  not  like  to  make  a  definite, 
promise  either  way.  If  we  saw  our  way  to  do  it  it  might  )*>  to  the 
advantage  of  the  shareholders  and  pleasant  to  the  directors.  In  the  early 
days,  more  or  less,  of  a  company  like  this  it  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  very  small.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  a  wise  policy  at  first,  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  a  perfectly  fair  subject  for  consideration,  and  without 
laying  definitely  that  we  will  or  will  not  adopt  that  principle.  I  will 
ask  that  the  confidence  of  the  shaivholders  should  be  placed  in  the  board, 
and  the  shareholders  may  be  assured  that  wc  will  do  what  we  think  besM 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  institution. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  to  move:  "That  the  following  dividend  be  now 
declared  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  bank  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
Dee-ember  31.  1911,  upon  the  capital  issued  and  paid  np  on  that  date,  via.: 
On  100.000  shares  of  £10  each.  £4  per  share  paid  np,  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  les6  income  tax.  That  the  dividend  be  paTable  on  and  after 
Monday.  March  11,  1912." 
Mr.  J.  Leigh  Wood  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Zimmern.  seconded  by  Mr.  Salinger,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  briefly  acknowledged, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting, 

held  on  7th  March,  1912. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  policies  issued  during 
the  year  was  60,012,  assuring  the  sum  of  £5,396,721,  and  producing  a 
new  annual  premium  income  of  £325,699.  The  premiums  received 
during  the  year  were  £4,812,268,  being  an  increase  of  £6,147  over 
the  year  1910.  The  claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £3,423,273.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  8,471.  The  number  of  endowment  assurances 
matured  was  20,862,  the  premium  income  of  which  was£i  19,586. 

The  number  of  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  901,693. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  premiums  received  during  the 
year  were  ,£7,631,408,  being  an  increase  of  £205,091.  The  claims  of 
the  year  amounted  to  £2,976,058,  including  ,£277,683  bonus  additions. 
The  number  of  claims  and  surrenders,  including  4,488  endowment 
assurances  matured,  was  373,641.  The  number  of  free  policies  granted 
during  the  year  to  those  policyholders  of  five  year^'  standing  and 
upwards,  who  desire  to  discontinue  their  payments,  was  140,617,  the 
number  in  force  being  1,705,885.  The  number  of  free  policies  which 
became  claims  duiing  the  year  was  43,668. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  in  this  Branch  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  19,041,748  :  their  average  duration  exceeds  twelve  years. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet,  after  deducting  the  amount  written  off  securities,  are 
£81,239,682,  being  an  increase  of  £3, 7 10,456  over  those  of  1910. 


The  Directors  are  pleased  to  announce  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
bonus  of  both  branches  of  the  Company  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Ordinary  Branch  a  reversionary  bonus  at  the  rate  of  £1  16s. 
per  cent,  on  the  original  sums  assured  has  been  added,  to  all  classes 
of  participating  policies  issued  since  the  year  1876.  This  is  an  increase 
of  two  shillings  per  cent,  over  the  rate  declared  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  Industrial  Branch  a  bonus  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
sums  assured  on  all  policies  of  over  5  years'  duration  which  become 
claims  either  by  death  or  maturity  of  endowment  from  the  8th  of 
March,  1912,  to  the  6th  of  March,  1913,  both  dates  inclusive,  as 
follows  :  — 


Premiums  Paid  for 


5  years  and  less  than  10  years 


10 

15 

20 

SO 
40 


and  upwards 


15 

20 

30 
40 
5° 


Bonus  Addition 
to  Sums  Assured. 

£5  per  cent. 
^10 
£15 

£20 

£30  » 
£40  ,, 


This  is  an  increase  over  the  rate  declared  for  last  year  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent,  for  all  policies  upon  which  over  30  years'  premium? 
have  been  paid. 


Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  being  the 
Summary  of  both  Branches,  on  the  31st  December,  1911. 

ASSETS — continued. 


Shareholders'  Capital 
Life  Assurance  Fund 

Ordinary  Branch 
Life  Assurance  Fund 

Industrial  Branch 


LIABILITIES. 

...  £43.05o,37o  9  i' 
■••     35.347.'5o  18 


Investments  Reserve  Funds 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  or  intimated 

but  not  paid 
Annuities  due  and  unpaid  ... 
Balance  of  Bonus  under  Life  Policies  reserved  for 

distribution 


ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 
Mortgages  on  property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Loans  on  Parochial  and  other  Public  raus 
Loans  on  Life  Interests 
Loans  on  Reversions 
Loans  on  Stocks  and  Shares 

Loans  on  Company's  policies  within  theil  surrender 

values  

Loans  on  Personal  security 

Loans   to    Educational    institutions   secured  on 
tneome,  etc  

Investments:  — 

Deposit  wiili  ihc  High  Court  (£24,400  2\'\, 
Consolidated  stock)   

Carried  forward 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1,000,000 

1 

0 

0 

78,397,521 

8 

2 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

188,441 

10 

2,407 

5 

1 

151.312 

6 

5 

£81,239,682 

'9 

~6 

3,135.841 

4 

I 

Nil 

14,585,148 

1 

8 

1, '5'. 25* 

8 

it 

90,661 

'3 

0 

90,3s  5 

2 

0 

3.167,851 

17 

0 

Ml 

49.5'  3 

O 

8 

18,788 

0 

0 

£27,2X9,442 

7 

4 

Brought  forward  ... 

Investments  (  orainne  i) : — 

British  Government  Securities 

Bank  of  England  stock   

Munici]  al    and    County  securities,  United 

Kingdom      ...        ...  ... 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities 

Colonial  Provincial  securities  

Indian  and  Colonial  Municipal  securities 
Foreign  Government  securities 
Foreign  Provincial  securities  ... 

foreign  Municipal  securities  

Railway  and  01  her  debentures  and  debentu 

stocks,  and  gold  and  sterling  bonds— Home  a 

Foreign  ...   

Railway  and  other  Preference  and  guarantied 

slocks  and  >hares 
Railway  and  other  ordinary  Stocks  and  shares 

Rent  charges   

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties 

Leasehold  ground  rents   

I  louse  property   

Life  Interes's   ...       ...       ...  ••• 

Reversions 

Agents'  balances   

Outstanding  premiums 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents   

Interest  and  rents  accrued  but  not  payable 

Hills  receivable  _    , 

Cash— On  drix  sit  

In  hand  and  Of!  current  accounts   


£ 

s. 

d. 

27.2S9.442 

7 

4 

2,432,016 

2 

7 

152,902 

18 

7 

1, 395.30s 

12 

5 

5.504.536 

13 

11 

1,122,050 

»4 

8 

2,876,902 

19 

0 

S.651,502 

7 

5 

206.579 

3 

1 1 

2,312,833 

11 

3 

ire 

nd 

15.565.763 

!4 

0 

3.4IS.57I 

6 

2 

3,398,664 

5 

4 

378,358 

0 

5 

4,61  r, 344 

17 

8,93' 

1 1 

0 

3,833.3*9 

8 

8 

34,626 

14 

6 

1,510,721 

17 

1 1 

".653 

0 

8 

486,.p,2 

17 

85,146 

7 

1 

633.a»3 

16 

t> 

Nil 

20,000 

0 

0 

»37.7'9 

It 

0 

£81.  no.  48a 

19 

6 

The  values  of  the  Stock  Exchange  securities  are  determined,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Company,  by  the  Directors.    These  '-avi 
been  compared  with  the  middle  market  prices  on  31st  Dcccml  tr,  10.11,  due  allowance  heing  m.idc  lor  accrued  interrst,  anil  the  d. Hen  1 
more  than  provided  for  by  the  investments  reserve  fund  .    ,  , 

We  certify  that  in  our  belief  the  Asset*  set  forth  in  ihe  Bnlancc  Sheet  arc  in  the  aggregate  fully  of  the  value  stated  therein  less  the  lava 
mcnts  reserve  funds  taken  into  account. 

IRF.DK.  SCHOOLING  1  l)  w  st\I!IF  1  ,  ,    _  TIIOS.  C.  DEWEV,  Cheu  m 

A.  C.  THOMPSON      '  j  '  SMART,         }'"'"  W.  ].  LANCASTER,    „„,  . 

1  p.  S.  GREGORY,  J 

Wc  report  that  wilh  the  assistance  of  the  Chartered  Accountant*  as  stated  below  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  arcounH  and  havs 
obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  that  wc  have  required  and  in  our  opinion  inch  accounts  art  Correct  rind  the  l.iregoini,  uaiaiu.. 
Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  ihc  state  of  ihc  Company'*  aflam  according  to  ill- br  •  oi  our  intoi 


and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  liooks  of  ihc  Company. 


IIIILII'  SECRET  AN,  AuJi,0,,. 
W.  H.  NICIIOLLS,     j  Au<,,">"- 


We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions  (receipts  and  payments)  affecting  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  ..r   he  year  cti 
December  31st,  1911,  and  wc  find  the  same  in  go<id  on'.er  and  properly  vouched.    We  have  also  examined  the  Deeds  ami  Securities,  Crr..  1  1 
&c,  representing  (he  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  account,  and  we  cettily  that  ihey  were  in  r*»s»esston  srul  sale  cus  y 
December  31st,  1911.  DELOITTE,  PLEHDER,  GRIFFITHS  *  CO.,  Chartered  AuouHtantt. 

20th  /•rhruaty,   191 7. 


3"» 
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Messrs.  METHUEN  S  NEW  BOOKS 

 ="^~  THEY    HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  NOVELS:— 

JOSEPH    IN    JEOPARDY,  by  FRANK   DANBY,   a  brilliant  and  engrossing  book,  for  which  there 

will  be  a  great  demand. 

A  new  romance— full  of  drama  and  movement— by  MARJORIE  BO  WEN,  entitled  THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY. 
A  tragic  story,  by  PUTNAM  WEALE,  entitled  THE  REVOLT. 

A  new  story  of  Riviera  life— half  comedy,  half  passionate  love-story— by  the  Authors  of  "The  Lightning 

Conductor."    It  is  entitled  THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES. 
A  clever  and  delightful  novel,  by  J.  C.  SNAITH,  entitled  THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 
A  moving  and  romantic  story,  by  the  BARONESS  ORCZY,  entitled  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 
A  most  thrilling  novel,  by  Mrs.  BELLOC  LOWNDES,  entitled  THE  CHINK  IN  THE  ARMOUR. 
A  new  edition  of  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "Clayhanger,"  entitled  A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


FICTION 

THE   GUESTS  OF   HERCULES.    By  C.  N. 

and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor.'' 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  glorious  romance  from  first  to  last.  A  swinging, 
dashing  story  of  true  love."— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.   By  Marjorie  Bowen, 

Author  of  "  I  will  Maintain."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The 
story,  which  opens  with  the  famous  retreat  from  Prague,  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  the  Marquis  de  V'auvenargues,  the  young  officer  of  the  "  Regiment  du  Koi,"  who 
became  one  of  the  loftiest  of  French  philosophers,  and  one  of  the  most  prized  writers 
of  a  decade  that  boasted  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot.  Among  the  characters 
are  Louis  XV.,  Voltaire,  Mannontel,  and  the  Ducde  Richelieu. 

JOSEPH   IN   JEOPARDY.    By  Frank  Danby, 

Author  of  "  Pigs  in  Clover."    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

This  is  a  brilliant  study  of  a  young  Englishman,  brought  up  under  Christian 
influences,  married  to  a  woman  for  whom  he  cannot  analyse  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  ;  expesed  to  temptation  in  so  subtle  and  intellectual  a  form  that  he  has 
scarcely  time  to  gird  on  the  "  shining  armour  "  of  loyalty  before  he  is  reeling  under 
the  stress  of  an  assault  of  which  he  had  no  prevision. 

A   MAN   FROM  THE   NORTH.    By  Arnold 

BENNETT,  Author  of  "  Hilda  Lessways."  A  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition, 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Clayhanger."  It  has  been 
out  of  print  for  some  years. 

THE  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER.     By  Hilda 

M.  SWABEY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  study  of  a  very  clever,  ambitious  man  who  aspires  to  become  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  India.    The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  an  up-country  station,  partly  in  a 
native  state. 


THE    PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Author  of  ''Araminta."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


By  J. 


C.  Snaith, 

[Second  Edition. 

"A  delightful  story  of  the  peerage  and  the  stage  — full  of  humour,  satire,  and 
shrewd  observation." — Academy. 

"  Full  of  humour,  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits,  it  keeps  the  reader's  pulse  alert 
and  his  eyes  dancing." — Daily  Telegraph. 

FIRE    IN   STUBBLE.     By  the  Baroness  Orczy, 

Author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."    Crown  8vo.  6s.        [Fourth  Edition. 

"A  well  conceived  romance  of  the  Restoration,  full  of  life,  resource,  and  the 
colour  of  the  time." — Times. 

"  Stirring  is  the  right  word,  for  it  stirs  oar  pulses  almost  to  the  point  of  wishing 
that  such  things  could  happen  nowadays." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  CHINK   IN   THE  ARMOUR.    By  Mrs. 

BELLOC  LOWNDES,  Author  of  "  The  Uttermost  Farthing,  '  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [Third  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes'  new  novel  is  a  tour  de  force.  Each  step  of  the  drama 
is  skilfully  drawn,  it  moves  on  quickly,  relentlessly.  But  it  is  to  the  characters 
that  take  part  in  it,  quite  as  much  as  to  its  admirable  development,  that  it  owes  its 
unusual  value." — Westminster  Gaztttt. 

"  The  story  is  absorbing  and  quite  thrilling.  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  possesses 
the  gift  of  exciting  expectancy.  She  grips  one's  attention  from  the  first  and 
remorselessly  retains  it  to  the  end."— Sheffield  '1 elegrafih. 

FELIX    CHRISTIE.    By  Peggy  Webling,  Author 

of  "A  Spirit  of  Mirth."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"An  enjoyable,  human,  straightforward  story." — Times. 

"  Felix  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  least  assertive  of  heroes,  and  on  his 
portrait  the  author  concentrates  her  care  and  our  sympathy."— Scotsman. 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  Author  of  "  Clayhanger."  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

i    >•  tu    ».      j       ,  .    — .  [March  14. 

In  1  he  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns  "  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  brought  together 
a  number  of  the  short  stories  written  by  him  during  the  last  few  years.  While 
practically  all  of  them  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  "  The  Five  Towns,"  the  stories 
vary  widely  in  rharacter. 

THE  HUMAN  CRY. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

A  masterly  study  of  the  modern  superficial  woman  in  all  her  ugly  crudity.'' 
it  m.      ■  •     ,.  .  ...  Morning  Post. 

1  he  scholarship,  maturity,  and  insight  of  it  are  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  mere 
good  piece  of  fiction  ;  it  leave,  an  impression  of  personality  on  the  reader's  mind." 

Morning  Leader. 

CHRISTINA  HOLBROOK.   By  Margaret  Hope. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"     is  a  genuinely  original  and  human  work. "— Morning  Leader. 

"  The  book  is  very  well  written,  and  the  characterisation  is  strong  and  clever." 

Daily  Mail. 


By  Mrs.  David  G.  Ritchie. 


YEARS.     By  I.  Clarke.  Crown 


FORGED    IN    STRONG    FIRES.     By  John 

IRONSIDE.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Ironside's  knowledge  of  the  Boer  character  is  close  and  intimate,  hit 
revelation  of  it  most  informative  and  impartial."—  fall  Mall  Gazette. 

DAME  VERONA  OF  THE  ANGELS.  By 

ANNIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH  (Mrs.  LEE-HAM  I LTON).    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 
"  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  and  decidedly  powerful."— Morning  Leader. 
"A  well-written  story,  that  attracts  us  and  holds  our  attention."— Morning  Post. 

THE  SHIP  THAT  CAME  HOME  IN  THE 

DARK,    lly  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON,  Author  of  "  Deborah." 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  original  novels  of  the 
present  season.  In  style,  in  dialogue,  and  in  literary  workmanship  the  story  is 
altogether  out  of  the  common.    It  is  a  strong  story,  finely  told." — Liverpool  Post. 

ANTON  OF  THE  ALPS.    By  W.  Victor  Cook, 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Cook  proves  himself  a  writer  whose  fertile  inventiveness  is  of  a  highly 
sensational  order." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  story  gives  play  to  strong  emotions,  and  produces  dramatic  situations  to 

which  Mr.  Cook  does  full  justice." — Scotsman. 

A    QUEEN    OF    CASTAWAYS.     By  John 

BARNETT.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  genuine  comedies  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time." — Morning  Leader. 

"  The  book  u  undoubtedly  interesting  and  stimulating,  and  not  without  a  certain 
strain  of  quite  genuine  humour." — Morning  Post. 

PRISONERS' 

8vo.  6s- 

"  Written  with  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  betrays  an  intimate  knowledge  of 

places  and  scenes." — Morning  Post. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  CRISIS. 

RICHES  AND  POVERTY.    By  L.  G.  Chiozza 

MONEY,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.    5s.  net. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS 

OF  CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  With 
Frontispieces  in  Photogravure.  In  Six  monthly  volumes  Fcmp.  Svo.  Gilt 
top.    js.  each.  [Vol.  I.,  Ready. 

The  volumes  are :— I.   Miscellaneous  Prose.     II.   Elia  and  the  last 

Essays  of   Elia.    III.  Books  for  Children.     IV.   Plays  and  Poems. 

V.  and  VI.  Letters. 

MACBETH.    Edited  by  H.  Cuningham.    Demy  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  net,  [Tlu  Arden  Shakespeare. 

As  usual  in  this  series,  the  text  is  supplemented  by  a  record  of  variant  readingn, 
and  is  very  fully  annotated. 

REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS.    By  Arthur  M. 

HIND.    With  Catalogue  and  a  Complete  Set  of  Illustrations.    Two  vols. 

Wide  royal  8vo.    Gilt  top.    21s.  net.  [Classics  0/ Art. 

This  book  offers  a  reliable  guide  to  both  amateur  and  student  of  Rembrandt's 

etchings. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  FRANK  HOLL, 

R.A.  By  A.  M.  REYNOLDS.  With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  shows  the  great  portraitist  as  he  stood  amongst  bis  contemporaries  and 

friends,  and  is  full  of  interest. 

CELLINI.     By  Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust.    With  a 

Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  32  other  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo. 
Gilt  top.    2s.  6d.net.  [Little  Books  on  Art. 

This  small  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  after  a  popular  fashion  this 

extraordinary  being  from  bis  artistic  side  only. 

CARDINAL  DE  RETZ.    By  David  Ogg.  With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Few  ecclesiastics  have  had  such  a  romantic  career  as  this  Seventeenth  Century 
French  Cardinal,  and  Mr.  Ogg's  essay  is  the  first  English  attempt  at  a  biography. 

CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.    Considered  in 

Eight  Lecture*  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.    (The   Bampton  Lecture*,  1889.)    By  W.  R.  I 

D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    New  and  CUaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

THE  OX.    By  R.  Lydekker.    With  many  Illustrations. 

CrowTi  8vo.  (&. 

This  work  will  prove  welcome  alike  to  the  naturalist,  the  antiquary,  the  breeder, 
and  the  sportsman. 


METHUEN'S  SHILLING  LIBRARY  is  the  -;reat  success  of  the  day.    The  last  volume  is  Under  Five 
Reigns,  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.    The  last  volume  of  METHUEN'S    SHILLING    NOVELS  is 

 The  Halo,  by  the  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  36  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-stree 


\2Q 


1 •  .a- u  «*•  ^.3  i-»«w  win  1  .7<juare,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saiurdaj  9  March,  1912. 
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Wc  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

On  Monday  the  Miners'  Conference  met  in  London 
and  the  coal  owners  from  all  the  areas  also  met, 
both  sides  considering  Mr.  Asquith's  proposal  for  a  joint 
conference.  It  was  hailed  as  a  favourable  omen  of  a 
settlement  when  l>oth  the  miners  and  the  coal  owners 
agreed  to  meet  together  on  Tuesday.  There  appeared 
to  be  something  more  even  than  this.  The  miners, 
apparently  in  response  to  Mr.  Asquith's  invitation  to 
Cpatent  to  the  discussion  of  their  wages  s<  hrriulr, 
issued  a  statement  that  they  were  prepared  to  dis<  uss 
settlement  by  districts,  but  still  maintained  their  old 
position  about  the  minimum.  They  will  not  take  the 
question  of  the  m  hedule  of  rates  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  exe<  utive,  nor  the  -$s.  minimum  for  men  and  2s.  for 
boys.  These  once  settled,  they  will  discuss  other 
matters  locally.  The  joint  conferemc  went  on  during 
the  week  with  no  more  news  for  the  public. 

Thursday  had  generally  been  spoken  of  as  the 
day  when  the  I  louse  of  Commons  would  be  invited 
to  consider  the  position,  if  the  joint  « onference  had 
not  COtne  to  an  agreement.  Hut  Thursday  passed,  ;in<l 
the  I  louse  of  (  ommon |  was  o.  <  upicd  not  with  the  strike 
but  uith  the  Naval  Estimates.   Thai  the  conference  had 

not  broken  up  uas  the  one  faintly  hopeful  feature  ol  the 
situation,  and  on  Friday  it  still  remained  s.»  far  hopeful 

for  the  same  reason.  liven  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Government  ought  earlier  to  have  brought  matters 

to  discussion  in  Parliament  could  hardly  blame  Mi. 

Asquith  for  keeping  the  joint  <  onferi  e  in  being  as  long 
as  there  was  the  slightest  possibility  ol  keeping  it 
together.  Without  the  joint  conference  there  <  ,111  be 
no  hope  of  any  settlement. 


In  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  America  there  are 
extensive  coal  troubles,  though  not  so  serious  as  our 
own.  Still  the  strike  in  Westphalia  is  very  considerable, 
and  miners  to  the  number  of  220,000,  or  75  per  cent,  of 
the  workers,  have  ceased  work.  Our  own  strike  has 
been  remarkably  peaceful  so  far ;  though  one  case  of  in- 
timidation at  Sheffield  by  a  body  of  200  miners  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
McKenna  stated,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  cases,  that  he  had  no  information. 
However  this  may  be,  there  has  been  nothing  so  serious 
during  the  three  weeks  of  our  strike  as  the  rioting  and 
lighting  in  Westphalia  between  the  police  and  Hu- 
mmers, one  of  whom  was  shot.  As  here,  the  disputed 
question  of  wages  is  being  examined  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  question  is  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Reichstag. 

Dalba's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Italy 
has  fortunately  tailed,  and  it  has  given  the  Roman 
populace  an  opportunity  of  showing   their  patriotism 

and  affection  for  their  Soven  ign.    He  deserves  all  the 

acclamations  he  may  n<  eive,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
lelf-sacrificing  and  hard-working  monarch!  in  an  age 
when  these  qualities  ale  essential  to  the  kingly  olli.e. 
Kill  tlie  war,  however  popular  in  Rome,  is  becoming  a 

grievous  burden  throughout  the  country.   This  unfor* 

tunatelv  will  show  itself  more  clearly  as  the  weeks  pass. 
I  he  attempted  murder  may  be  merely  the  outrage  ol 
a  fanatic  ;  let  us  hope  it  is  not  symptomatic. 

Who  .an  believe  that  an  Italian  attacking  force, 
after  charging  6000  of  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  and 
diiving  them  out  of  strong  |v>siti<>ns,  <  ould  only  lose 
three-  ol  I  m  ers  and  twentv-six  soldiers;'     Wc  have  now 

ih.  Turkish  version  of  the  Tobruh  tight,  .......ding  to 

win.  h  the  Italians  losl  :>»,<,  m<  n,  while  tlx  V  admit  heavy 
Turkish  and  Arab  .  asiialties.  Of  course,  none  of  these 
statements  .  an  be  a.  <  mate.  Hut  the  Italian  papers 
ate  becoming  abusive,  anil  blame  the  Powers  for  DOl 
making  the  I  m  ks  submit.  I  he  "  <  orrierc  della  Sera  " 
a)sp  aCjCUSCS  the  Egyptian  Government  of  conniving  at 
the  passage  through  their  territory  of  arms  and  men. 
I  his  we  know   to  be  false.     Lord  Kit.  hener  is  inter- 
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preting  the  duties  of  a  neutral  over-strictly,  if  anything, 
and  is  being  soundly  rated  by  the  Turks  in  consequence. 

The  Navy  Estimates,  after  two  years  in  which  the 
ratio  of  building  to  the  German  programme  has  been 
five  to  four  in  Dreadnoughts,  restore  for  this  year  the 
standard  of  two  keels  to  one.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
grasped  that  the  new  provisions  do  not  make  up  the 
arrears  of  shipbuilding  left  over  from  the  McKenna 
period.  Since  the  German  programme  is  likely  to 
expand  within  the  next  few  weeks  to  include  three 
Dreadnoughts,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  pre- 
pared in  his  estimates  for  six.  The  published  estimates 
allow  only  for  four  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Churchill  explains  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  "  these  estimates  have  been  framed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  existing  programmes  of  other 
naval  Powers  will  not  be  increased  ".  We  hold  that, 
owing  to  arrears,  the  minimum  for  safety,  in  a 
correct  reading  of  the  Imperial  formula,  is  eight  Dread- 
noughts. 

Iii  the"Royal  Xavy  three  officers  have  now  reached  the 
lieutenants'  list  who  have  been  trained  under  the  new 
scheme.^  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  look  back  on 
their  careers  and  see  what  chance  they  may  have  had 
of  systematic  training  in  the  various  difficult  subjects 
included  in  the  ordinary  careers  of  a  seaman,  an 
engineer.or  the  soldier  training  of  a  marine.  The  sea- 
man and>  the  engineer  must  acquire  seamanship, .naviga- 
tion and  pilotage,  wireless  telegraphy  and  all  forms  of 
signalling,  gunnery  and  torpedo  work,  and  finally  the 
training. of  an  engineer  officer. 

To  give  systematic  training  in  the  short  period  from 
May  1908,  when  they  entered  as  midshipmen,  or  three 
and  a  half  years,  would  require  considerable  organisa- 
tion, for  ships  spend  much  time  in  harbour  where  run- 
ning engines,  handling  ships  and  navigation  cannot 
be  practically  learned.  One  officer  belonged  to  no  less 
than  seven  ships  between  May  1908  and  November  191 1, 
and  the  other  two  to  five  each.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  thorough  systematic  instruction  in  so  many  subjects 
can  possibly  be  hoped  for,  or  that  the  instructors  will 
understand  or  sympathise  with  their  pupils  when  shifts 
from  ship  to  ship  are  so  frequent. 

If  Mr.  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
-"  prefers  "  the  Thames  dockyards  to  the  dockyards  of 
the  North,  irrespective  of  cost,  why  should  he  not 
"  prefer  "  his  own  country  to  the  foreigner?  It  is  the 
old  dilemma  upon  which  every  doctrinaire  free  trader 
is  hoist  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  behave  practicallv  as 
a  business  man.  Mr.  Churchill's  behaviour  in  this 
matter  of  the  Thames  contracts  has  been  politic  and 
wise;  but,  as  Mr.  Hunt  insinuated  to  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  it  is  dereliction  of  the  first  sacred  principle 
of  free  trade — that  cheapness  is  all.  Free  traders  still 
cling  firmly  to  this  principle  in  full-dress  debates.  In 
practice — as  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Patent  Law  and  in 
the  Trade  Boards — they  have  abandoned  it  long  ago. 

The  feature  of  the  third  day's  debate  on  the  Armv 
Estimates  was  Mr.  Amery's  attack  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Haldane's  schemes.  Though  a  civilian, 
Mr.  Amery  is  a  considerable  authority  on  matters  of 
military  organisation  ;  and  has  published  books  on  the 
subject.  Very  rightly  he  pointed  out  that  the  strength  of 
the  much  belauded  expeditionary  force  in  no  way  depends 
on  the  possible  situations  it  may  have  to  face.  It  is 
simply  based  on  the  number  of  units  who  happen  to 
be  at  home  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  drafts  of 
men  to  maintain  our  forces  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 
Nothing  more  unscientific  really  has  ever  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  sum  total  of  a  nation's  requirements  than 
this  body.  Moreover,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
matters,  the  regular  units  at  home  are  quite  incapable 
of  furnishing  the  number  of  men  required.  Nearlv  the 
whole  of  the  first-class  Army  Reserve  will  be  exhausted 
at  once  ;  and  it  will  be  necessarv  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Special  Reserve— a  partially  trained  body  of  men— in 
order  to  make  up  the  numbers. 


Our  Regular  Reserve  is  not  really  an  Army  Reserve 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  regimental  reserve  ;  and,  as  in  die 
case  of  the  last  war,  it  will  be  soon  exhausted.  But 
the  real  defect  of  the  system  is  that  even  this  will  not 
produce  an  homogeneous  whole.  In  Continental 
armies  the  regular  units  on  mobilisation  will  be  made 
up  of  men  who  have  just  left  the  colours.  In  our  case, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the  reservists 
will  nave  been  away  from  the  colours  for  more  than 
five  years  ;  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  expedi- 
tionary force  can  be  a  really  mobile  force.  After  this 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  wastage  of  war  is  to  be 
provided  for.  Mr.  Seely  did  not  answer  this  question. 
He  simply  repeated  what  Lord  Haldane  has  told  us 
already,  that  the  expeditionary  force  will  be  ready — such 
as  it  is — to  sail  at  once.  But  if  this  should  ever  be 
necessary,  what  becomes  of 'the  stock  Ilaldanean  argu- 
ment that  there  will  be  a  period  of  grace  for  six  months 
for  the  Territorial  Force  to  receive  their  real  training, 
whilst  the  Regulars  are  still  amongst  us?  In  fact,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear 'that  Lord  Haldane's 
"optimistic  generalities""  head 'to  the  most  hopeless 
confusion. 

The  date  of  introducing  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  now 
definitely  fixed  for  Easter  week.  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, said  Mr.  Asquith,  but  he  was  not  allowing  for 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  meeting  in  Belfast  on  the  9th.  Thurs- 
day is  the  likely  day.  The  Easter  holiday  will  be  short 
enough — a  few  days ;  but  a  fortnight  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  the  House  at  Whitsuntide.  Meantime 
where  is  the  Disestablishment  Bill?  It  is  now  doubtful 
if  we  shall  even  see  it  before  the  Easter  holiday.  The 
Government  are  preparing  a  bad  mess  for  themselves. 

Who  has  seen  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish 
Finance?  Is  it  to  be  published  in  advance  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill?  Is  it  ever  to  be  published?  These  questions 
have  been  put  repeatedly  to  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Government  has  shifted 
uneasily,  and  said  nothing  definite  about  it.  Many 
suspect  that  more  than  one  Nationalist  member  has 
seen  it ;  and  that  the  report  is  being  withheld  from  publi- 
cation (1)  because  it  does  not  altogether  support  the 
Government's  ideas  of  Irish  finance  ;  (2)  because  it  will 
be  useful  for  Home  Rule  speakers  on  the  Government 
side  to  have  better  official  information  on  the  subject 
than  the  Opposition.  Lord  Londonderry  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  Lords  on  Monday  as  Unionists  have  been 
in  the  Commons.  Lord  Crewe  did  not  know  who  had 
seen  the  report,  though  the  question  had  been  in  the 
paper  for  ten  days.  Lord  Londonderry's  language  was 
well  within  the  occasion.  "  I  do  not  think",  he  said, 
"  a  more  discourteous  action  has  ever  been  done  by  one 
Front  Bench  to  another." 

Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  agitator,  M.P.,  and  member 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  (by  grace  of  the  pre- 
sent Government),  "  came  under  review  ",  to  adopt 
Lord  Ashby  S.  Ledgers'  phrase,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Wednesday.  To  this  gentleman  Mr.  Birrell  had 
written,  "  You  cannot  expect  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Board  if  you  persist  in  making  such 
speeches  as  those  to  which  my  attention  has  been 
called  ".  He  had  before  written  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
"  But  at  Ballindine  you  were  as  bad  as  ever  ".  Lord 
Ashby  S.  Ledgers  himself  testified  that  "  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon's  conduct  had  been  indefensible  and  improper  ". 
Even  Lord  Crewe,  in  his  miserable  shuffling  apology, 
"  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  defence  of  the  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ".  Vet  the  Government  allow 
this  man  to  remain  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
Why?    Because  they  are  afraid  to  remove  him. 

A  poor  law  debate  was  sprung  on  the  House  last 
Monday.  The  Irish  Nationalists  were  in  possession, 
but  they  retired,  for  their  own  reasons,  in  favour  of  the 
Labour  party,  who  were  to  have  a  field-night  of  their 
own.  Certainly  they  chose  the  most  pressing  subject 
of  the  day,  a  matter  which  any  social-reforming  Govern- 
ment  that   was   its   own   master   would   put  before 
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Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment.  The  Unionist 
social  reform  committee  came  out  strongly  in  this  debate. 
Lord  Alexander  Thynne  and  others  showed  the  futility 
of  Mr.  Burns'  plan  of  dealing  with  poor  law  reform  by 
sporadic  orders  in  Council.  Nothing  but  com- 
prehensive legislation  can  even  touch  the  case.  Mr. 
Burns  is  becoming  a  pessimist,  which  he  tries  to  con- 
ceal by  affecting  a  tone  of  boisterous  Mark  Tapleyism. 
Mr.  Burns  does  little  because  he  really  thinks  nothing 
can  be  done.  He  turns  poor  law  reform  to  clowning 
chaff  about  Poplar  playing  Eton  at  cricket. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  the  worst  run  of 
all  departments,  but  it  is  doing  one  thing.  It  is 
rapidly  removing  children  from  the  workhouse,  and 
boarding  them  out  with  decent  families.  Mr.  Burns 
says  that  an  increasing  number  of  people,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  are  adopting  Poor  Law  children.  He  would 
make  it  compulsory  for  every  woman  who  kept  more 
than  two  cats  and  one  dog  to  adopt  a  Poor  Law  child, 
"  to  which  she  could  divert  some  of  the  affection,  a 
great  deal  of  the  cash,  and  nearly  all  the  wasted  senti- 
ment ".  This  is  meant  to  be  smart,  but  is  rather 
silly.  The  child  unwillingly  adopted  would  be  in  un- 
happy case.  If  Mr.  Burns  wants  to  penalise  fondness 
for  pets,  he  should  impose  on  it  a  tax  not  a  child. 

On  Monday,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Morrell 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  drive  home  a  question  at 
Mr.  McKenna  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor against  the  "  Syndicalist  ".  Mr.  Morrell,  it 
appears,  is  vastly  concerned  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.  The  plea  of  freedom  is  in  this  case  pedantry 
of  a  particularly  dishonest  kind.  Freedom  of  the  Press 
has  never  in  this  country  meant  freedom  to  be  obscene, 
or,  as  in  the  "  Syndicalist  ",  freedom  to  incite  to 
mutiny  and  murder. 

The  "  Syndicalist  "  has  invited  soldiers  to  disobey 
their  officers.  The  soldiers  would  be  shot ;  but  Mr. 
Morrell  has,  or  has  not,  heard  of  Milton  and  the 
"  Areopagitica  ",  and  so  wants  to  let  off  the  real  offen- 
ders. The  "Syndicalist"  has  also  invited  work- 
ing-men to  buy  rifles  and  to  learn  to  shoot  straight. 
Moreover,  in  another  of  these  publications,  the 
"  Dawn  ",  working-men  are  told  that  if  soldiers  and 
extra  policemen  are  employed  to  preserve  order,  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  for  working-men  to  shoot  them. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  Public  Prosecutor  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  act.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  time  to  be  lenient 
with  offences  of  this  kind.  Fortunately,  they  come 
easily  under  the  criminal  law.  We  are  glad,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  able  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  exhortations  of  a  like  nature  which 
recently  appeared  in  "  Forward  ",  a  labour  newspaper 
of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Wheler's  Tariff  Reform  resolution  was  ruled  out 
of  order  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Speaker  holding  that 
the  resolution  had  already  been  covered  by  a  fiscal 
amendme  nt  to  the  Address.  So  the  field  became  clear 
for  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  on  the  vivisection  of  dogs. 
Sir  Frederick  would  exclude  dogs  from  vivisection 
because  dogs  are  the  friends  of  man.  His  argument 
would  include  anything  that  can  be  made  a  pet.  The 
motion  was  ill-timed;  for  Mr.  McKenna  could  justly 
plead  that  the  report  of  the  \'ivisc<  lion  <  e>mmission  had 
only  appeared  that  morning. 

The  changes  suggested  by  tin-  Commission  are  not 

great.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  bad  observed  that 
the  Commissioners  were  in  doubt  whether  to  recom- 
mend that  dogs  and  *ats  should  be  entirely  exe  luele  e| 
from  physiological  experiments ;  yet  they  got  no 
further  than  recommending  that  dogs  and  <  ats  should 
not  be  subject  unless  under  the  same  eonditions  as 
the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  which  must  not  be  experi- 
mented on  at  all  without  a  special  e  crtifie  atc.  Senti- 
mentally there  is  a  good  case  for  the  e\<  hision  of  dogs 
and  cats;  but  Scientifically  it  might  lie  n>  >  <  ssary  to  take 
them — for  instance,  in  studying  rabies.    The  Commis- 
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sioners  have  probably  made  the  obvious  compromise, 
as  vivisection  is  not  to  be  prohibited  altogether.  Do 
dogs  or  cats  stand  in  such  sentimental  relations  to 
man  that  we  are  called  on  to  exclude  them  as  we  exclude 
ourselves  and  our  fellow  human  beings?  The  anti- 
vivisectors  say,  Why  exclude  human  beings?  For 
us  at  our  present  stage  the  reason  is  the  same  as  that 
forbidding  us  to  be  cannibais ;  though  we  allow  our- 
selves to  eat  certain  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
while  fastidiously  rejecting  others. 

"  Are  we  not  a  Christian  nation?  "  asked  Mr.  Birrell 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  "  Isn't  it  a  pre-eminently  desirable  thing  that 
there  should  always  be  a  steady  and  constant  supply  of 
educated  men  who  are  able  and  ready  to  put  crowns  on 
the  heads  of  our  Kings  and  Queens,  to  read  stately  and 
moving  prayers  by  the  gravesides  of  our  illustrious  dead, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important  in  our  national  life, 
to  be  ready  always  to  invoke  the  god  of  battles  when, 
with  our  hearts  aflame,  we  go  out  to  war,  and  then 
to  sing  psalms  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  when,  sick  and 
sorry,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  come  out  of  it?  "  This 
graceless  clowning  is  bad  policy,  as  well  as  bad  manners. 
It  will  do  the  Government  more  harm  than  good.  Mr. 
Birrell  can  surely  play  the  funny  man  of  the  Cabinet 
to  better  advantage  in  other  directions.  Mr.  Asquith 
should  do  with  Mr.  Birrell  what  Hamlet  advised  for  the 
good  of  Polonius  :  "  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him, 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  his  own 
house."  Ireland  is  Mr.  Birrell's  house,  though  we 
should  not  like  to  say  he  was  at  home  there. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  contrast  between  Mr. 
Birrell's  jaunty  approach  to  Disestablishment  and  his 
very  sober  treatment  of  the  education  question.  On 
Disestablishment  he  was  amusing  himself  vastly,  stir- 
ring up  the  party  feeling  of  his  hearers,  and  raising 
cheap  laughter  by  the  way.  But  his  appeal  on  the  educa- 
tion question  was  all  for  breadth  and  toleration.  The 
contrast  was  not  accidental.  Mr.  Birrell  learnt  his 
lesson  at  the  Education  Department.  Only  by  compro- 
mise can  the  Government  save  their  face  educationally  ; 
only  by  partisanship  can  they  carry  the  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment Bill. 

The  suffragette  trials  and  sentences  still  go  on. 
Quite  a  large  number  are  now  doing  hard  labour.  Two 
months  is  about  the  average  term  of  imprisonment 
given,  whether  with  or  without  hard  labour,  which 
makes  less  difference  than  appears.  This  will  give  them 
time  enough  to  think  seriously  over  their  folly,  to  speak 
mildly.  Probably  many  of  them,  in  the  quiet  and  un- 
doubtedly melancholy  reaction  after  all  the  excitement, 
will  resolve  to  quit  this  business  for  ever.  All  the 
heroics  of  it  have  evaporated  by  now,  and  they  see 
themselves  as  they  are — foolish  and  misled  women  who 
broke  a  number  of  inoffensive  tradesmen's  windows. 
I  hey  will  not  be  proud  of  themselves.  There  will,  of 
eourse,  always  be  harde  ned  offenders,  whom  reflection 
will  not  cure.  But  one  may  hope  they  will  not  be  many. 
Already  several  of  the  accused  have  shown  a  better  spirit 
in  Court  without  bMOlcncc  or  defiance.  The  <  011- 
spira<  v  proceedings  have  begun;  but  Miss  Pankhurst 
is  not  fa<  ing  them.     She  is  still  hiding  from  the  police. 

The  non-militants  have  been  busy  defending  them- 
selves, intent  on  proving  theircomplete  unlikeness  to  the 
mndOW-Smaehers,  yet  nearly  alwa\s  half-excusing 
them.  One  lady,  it  is  true,  has  proposed  a  formal  and 
general  "suffragist"  .ensure  Oi  the  militants.  Her 

proposal  dews  not  seem  1e>  !>r  received  with  mUl  h  e  nthu- 
siasm Mrs  Faweett  protests  and  protests  he  r  dis- 
approval e,f  militantism;  but  there'  is  something  in  her 
letters  which  makes  one  feel,  with  Miss  Gladys  Pott, 
that  in  the  disapproval  of  militantism  tlwie-  is  <  on- 
iele  table  svmpathv  with  the  militants.  Miss  Kobins 
pleads  thai  their  /<  .d  fe>r  woman  suffrage  has 
become  a  religion.  If  it  has,  wr  may  be  pretty  sure 
thrv  have  no  Otbei  religion.     Strangest  of  all  is  the 
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advice  given  by  Lady  Acheson  and  others.  They  tell 
the  shopkeepers  that  the  militants  can  never  be  cured  ; 
so  they  had  better  become  suffragets  at  once  to  save 
their  windows.  Noble  advice  !  Lady  Acheson  would 
join  a  pickpockets'  gang  to  save  her  purse. 

A  Royal  Commission  is  now  ready  to  inquire  into 
the  methods  of  appointment  and  promotion  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Certainly  it  is  time  the  examination  system 
were  put  on  trial.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  forty  years;  and  it  should  be  possible  to  judge 
from  evidence  accumulated  during  so  long  a  period  how 
the  open  competitor  compares  with  the  Civil  servant 
who  is  nominated.  The  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  the  more  timely  as  there  has  recently  been  sub- 
stitution on  a  large  scale  of  nomination  by  Govern- 
ment for  public  competition  in  appointing  to  new  offices. 
As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pointed  out  at  the  Albert  Hall,  we 
are  in  obvious  danger  of  drifting  towards  the  "  system 
of  spoils  to  rew  ard  one  party  or  another  ".  The  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission  are  wide  enough  to  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  question.  Their  inquiries  will  cover 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  and  occasional,  as 
well  as  permanent,  appointments.  The  enormous 
increase  alone  of  the  Civil  Service  justifies  the  inquiry. 
Since  the  Radicals  came  into  government  in  1906  nearly 
3000  fresh  offices  have  been  created. 

It  was  obviouslv  right  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
should  win  the  case  against  Mr.  Cowan.  It  has  been 
a  pitiful  squabble  from  the  first.  The  statutes  lose  sight 
of  the  author's  MS.  when  it  enters  the  ofhee  of  the 
King's  Reader.  But  clearly  all  plays  that  are  licensed 
must  be  filed  for  reference.  The  confusion  at  the 
Censor's  office  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  make  things  worse  by  refusing  to  allow  him 
to  annex  the  MS.  of  the  plays  to  which  he  has  set  his 
seal.  If  the  plays  were  not  upon  record  in  his  office, 
he  would  have  no  check  whatever  upon  interpolations. 

Mr.  Cowan  rushed  into  the  courts  too  soon.  His 
plays  were  rejected,  and  copies  of  his  MSS.  were  about 
to  be  sent  him  at  his  request  by  courtesy  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Naturally  when  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
heard  that  he  was  being  sued  out  of  hand,  thev  were  not 
sent.  The  law  was  with  him  ;  but  the  advertisement 
was  with  Mr.  Cowan.  We  entirely  agree  with  tin- 
judge's  opinion  that  the  advertisement  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  merits  or  importance  of  the  case.  One 
public  advantage  arises  from  this  unseemly  business — 
authors  know  now,  if  they  did  not  guess  before,  that  the 
Lord  Chamherla  in,  when  he  chooses  to  be  disagreeable, 
can  refuse  to  let  an  author  read  his  own  play — suppos- 
ing he  has  the  only  copy  in  the  world.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  is  able  to  prevent  the  author  from  corrupt- 
ing himself,  as  well  as  from  corrupting  other  people. 

Naturally  the  purveyors  of  amusement  are  first  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  a  calamity  like  the  coal  strike.  Theatre 
managers  are  anxious  as  to  the  coming  weeks,  even 
w  here  they  have  not  already  found  a  difference.  The 
strike  will  kill  off  the  bad  plays  ;  finish  off  the  long  runs  ; 
and  send  off  healthy  beginners  into  a  premature  decline. 
It  is  true  that  picture  theatres  in  the  colliery  districts 
reaped  a  plenteous  harvest  in  the  first  few  days.  The 
colliers  were  on  holiday.  But  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  of  a  demand  for  amusement  of  any  kind,  if  the 
strike  persists  into  the  season. 

The  South  Pole  has  happily  been  spared  the  succes 
de  scandalc  of  the  North.  No  one  doubts  that  Captain 
Amundsen  w  as  there ;  and  we  may  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that,  unlike  Commander  Peary,  he  shared  the 
honours  of  success,  as  of  work,  w  ith  the  companions  of 
his  journey.  It  seems  that  Captain  Amundsen  has  not 
•met  Captain  Scott;  and  does  not  know  whether  the 
Englishman  has  reached  the  Pole  or  not.  Their  respec- 
tive bases  were  only  400  miles  apart,  and  Captain 
Amundsen  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  Scott  also  has 
succeeded. 


THE    NAVAL  ESTIMATES. 

AFTER  the  war  crisis  of  last  autumn  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  country  has  the  right  to 
demand  Naval  Estimates  which  have  some  relation  to 
its  policy.  It  is  no  secret  now  that  the  policy  of  the 
country  included  the  transfer  of  an  expeditionary  force, 
of  150,000  men  to  France,  and  that  the  Admiralty  held 
that  the  force  at  their  control  was  inadequate  to  such 
an  immense  strain  with  its  regular  duties  which 
could  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  then  we  desired  to 
give  to  the  Balance  of  Power  the  requisite  make-weight 
of  such  amphibious  strength  as  resides  in  an  army 
capable  of  being  projected  across  the  sea,  the  assurance 
which  all  Europe  was  waiting  for  was  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  personnel  and  shipbuilding  votes  of 
the  Navy.  After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  increase  in  reserves,  it  is  ludicrous  to  be  content 
with  an  addition  to  the  active  service  personnel  of  2000 
men  and  w  ith  a  Dreadnought  programme  of  only  four 
ships.  In  addition,  some  explanation  is  due  to  Parlia- 
ment for  no  less  a  sum  than  £1, 600, 000  of  last  year's. 
Estimates  remaining  unspent.  In  a  year  in  which  for 
four  months  the  Empire  was  on  the  verge  of  war,  when 
preparations  necessarily  should  have  gone  on  with 
regard  not  to  saving  but  solely  to  efficiency,  there  is 
much  room  for  suspicion  in  the  fact.  We  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Germany  and  Italy  in 
being  able  to  continue  this  money  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  following  year.  It  passes  automatically  to  the 
Treasury.  Not  a  little  of  the  "  saving  "  is  in  connexion 
with  the  angling  for  voles  among  those  dependent  on 
the  Thames  Iron  Works.  Instead  of  holding  up 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
nobody  would  have  gainsaid  the  Admiralty  if  they  had 
anticipated  the  programme  of  the  year  1912-13  En 
respect  of  the  contract  of  one  or  more  of  the  eight  light, 
armoured  cruisers  by  an  arrangement  which  would 
galvanise  the  Thames  Iron  Works  once  more  into 
an  economic  unit  in  spite  of  London  rates. 

We  pass  by  the  provision  for  eight  light  armoured 
cruisers  and  twenty  destroyers  (the  destroyers  to 
be  commenced  forthwith)  as  marking  the  end  of  a 
controversy  in  which  the  Admiralty  critics  have  once- 
more  scored.  In  destroyers  we  appear  to  have  attained 
to  the  blessed  state  of  regular  programmes,  so  that 
equal  batches  will  fall  obsolete  and  be  replaced  at 
regular  intervals.  As  soon  as  our  present  shortage 
of  cruisers  has  been  made  good,  we  may  hope  to  follow 
a  similar  policy  in  this  class.  Another  controversy  is 
closed  by  the  restoration  after  nearly  seven  years  of 
the  secondary  armament  of  six-inch  guns  in  the  new- 
designs  of  Dreadnoughts.  We  have  again  and  again 
contended  that  the  British  design  was  wrong  and  the 
German  right  in  this  essential  particular.  The  secrecy 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  prevented  criticism  from  having 
full  weight,  esoteric  State  reasons  were  freely  urged, 
and  it  was  even  asserted  that  it  was  unpatriotic  to 
criticise.  On  18  July  1908  we  wrote  that  the  cycle  w  ill 
inevitably  bring  us  to  the  six-inch  gun  with  its  easily 
man-handled  100-lb.  projectile.  We  hope  the  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  on  a  country  which  at  one  time  appre- 
ciated the  wise  philosophy  of  Walter  Bagehot's 
"  Physics  and  Politics  "  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
world  through  dicussion.  We  refer  to  the  matter  once 
more,  for  it  is  obvious  that  nearly  thirty  of  our  ships 
arc.  in  this  respect  of  a  secondary  armament,  inferior 
in  design  to  contemporary  (ierman  ships. 

We  could  wish  all  our  naval  controversies  had  been 
similarly  closed.  A  step  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  a  return  to  Lord  Goschcn's  method  in  the  plain  state- 
ment by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  "  these 
Estimates  have  been  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  existing  programmes  of  other  Naval  Powers  will 
not  be  increased  ".  That  is  to  say,  the  Estimates 
assume  that  the  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  as  expanded 
in  1906  and  1908,  is  still  in  force,  and  a  provision  will 
only  be  made  for  two  Dreadnoughts.  If,  then,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks  the  statements  of  the 
official  press  are  confirmed  in  expanding  this  pro- 
gramme to  three  Dreadnoughts,  Mr.  Churchill  will 
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presumably  inform  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
speech  introducing  the  Estimates  that  our  programme 
is  to  be  six  Dreadnoughts  instead  of  four.  The  arith- 
metic of  the  situation,  then,  will  turn  entirely  on  rela- 
tive strength  in  Dreadnoughts.  We  say  this  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  thoroughly 
understands  the  impossibility  of  putting  pre-Dread- 
noughts  in  a  line  of  battle  with  Dreadnoughts,  and 
secondly  the  Admiralty  are  well  aware  that  the  pre- 
Dreadnought  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  materially 
superior  to  our  own.  This  being  so,  we  find  three  schools 
at  work,  every  one  with  its  own  arithmetical  formula. 
The  "  Daily  News  "  accurately  sums  up  two  of  them 
in  giving  its  own  view  in  favour  of  a  proportion  of  five  to 
four.  Then  there  is  the  view  of  a  section  of  the  Unionist 
press,  which  we  congratulate  on  the  accurate  knowledge 
its  naval  correspondents  have  been  so  fortunate  to 
possess  of  the  more  or  less  secret  advance  intentions  of 
the  Cabinet.  This  plan  is  that  there  are  no  arrears  in  the 
past,  that  indeed  programmes  of  five  to  four  have  placed 
us  in  a  position  of  unexampled  superiority,  but  that 
now,  if  Germany  lays  down  two  ships  we  must  lay  down 
four,  and  if  she  increases  to  three  we  must  lay  down 
six.  This  plan  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  friends  is  the 
kind  of  weakness  which  goes  before  surrender.  We 
have  ourselves  in  the  past  urged  two  keels  to  one,  but 
if  in  intervening  years  we  failed  to  carry  it  out,  clearly 
the  arrears  had  to  be  made  up.  As  the  "  Daily  News  " 
points  out,  "  In  each  of  the  last  two  years  the  ratio 
has  been  five  to  four  ;  the  average  during  the  six  years 
In  which  we  have  been  building  Dreadnoughts  was  some- 
thing under  five  to  four.  Mr.  Churchill  has  lifted  the 
ratio  to  eight  to  four.  He  is  assured  of  a  good  Opposi- 
tion press,  and  that  will  doubtless  gratify  him  ;  but  what 
has  Liberalism  or  economy  to  do  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme? "  Then  the  "  Daily  News  ",  with  consider- 
able acumen,  seizes  on  the  weak  point  of  our  case  in 
that  a  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  under  con- 
siderable obligations  for  official  copy,  have  been  claim- 
ing with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  himself  "  that  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors  gave  this  country  overwhelm- 
ing numerical  supremacy.  That  was  done  by  a  ratio 
of  rather  under  five  to  four,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Government's  avowed  rule  of  preparing  to  meet  any 
reasonable  combination  of  foreign  Powers  ".  If  it  did 
not  involve  so  many  vital  considerations,  the  situation, 
with  all  the  intrigues  behind  it,  would  be  distinctly 
humorous.  In  1909  Mr.  Churrhill  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  hunting  in  couples  and  inspiring  the 
Radical  press  to  attacks  on  Mr.  McKenna.  Now  Mr. 
Lloyd  Cieorge,  if  he  is  not  quiescent  as  the  result  of 
some  bargain  which  gave  him  a  free  hand  in  home 
affairs,  certainly  must  feel  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
when  Mr.  Winston  Chun-hill,  with  an  active  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  press,  is  working  with  the  other  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  Why  responsible  Unionists  should 
have  thought  it  ne.  essary  to  identify  themselves  with 
these  quarrels  we  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
Our  standpoint  is  the  Imperial  one,  the  vast  problem 
of  defence  as  a  whole,  which,  with  now  mm  h  vaster 
intere  sts,  cannot  be  met  by  any  Standard  leSS  than 
those  which  have  existed  in  the  past.  We  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  a  standard  of  two  to  One 

is  one  which  existed  during  the  v.  hole  period  from  1778 

to  1850,  with  intervals  in  which  as  war  developed  it 

rose  much  higher.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Governmenti 
prior  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  iHS.j,  when  the 
standard   of   a  margin   above  the  two  next  strongest 

Powers  came  into  vogue,  followed  tin-  two  keels 

to  one  plan.  The  Dreadnought  era  position,  how- 
ever, is  that  when  we  have  sent  the  three  Inducibles  to 
the  Far  Efl Si  as  we  are  pledged  to  our  Dominions  to 
do,  we  shall  have  only  thirty -three  Dreadnoughts  and 
Invincibles  to  twenty-three  for  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  I9I5.  That  is  on  the  b;isis  of  the  existing  I'.sti- 
mates  and  a  German  programme  of  onlv  two  ships. 
It  gises  us  a  forty-three  per  cent,  superiority  out  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  discuss  any  provision  for  our 
Mediterranean  interests  or  for  reinfon  .merits  to  the  Far 
East,  for  it  simply  rnnnot  tie  clone.     Our  own  view  is 

that  the  Estimates  for  tin  year  should  have  made  pro- 


vision for  eight  Dreadnoughts,  to  be  laid  down  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  vexatious  discussion  ranging 
round  Germany,  such  as  must  occur  in  the  coming 
Estimates,  as  well  as  on  the  more  distant  and  inevit- 
able supplementary  Estimates,  would  have  been  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  contend  that  there  are 
arrears  to  be  made  up,  and  if  the  shipbuilding  resources 
of  the  country  would  allow  such  a  strain,  we  would 
have  unhesitatingly  asked  for  more  than  eight  Dread- 
noughts. That  position  is  consistent  as  well  as 
patriotic.  The  view  of  those  who  contend  that  after 
years  of  approximately  equal  building  with  Germany 
we  are  in  a  position  of  unexampled  superiority  is  as 
blind  as  it  is  false  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
for  if  it  were  true,  the  standard  which  they  now  demand 
would  have  scarcely  a  point  of  justification. 


MR.   GEORGE'S  NEXT  ? 

MR.  ASQUITH  at  Covent  Garden  last  week,  seek- 
ing consolation  where  he  might  for  South  Man- 
chester, found  comfort  in  the  parallel  of  his  party's 
position  just  before  the  Great  Budget.  Then  too  they 
had  been  losing  in  a  long  series  of  by-elections  ;  then 
too  they  were  told  that  the  country  had  turned  against 
them  ;  the  Government  was  doomed.  Yet  when  the 
election  came  not  very  long  after,  the  country  returned 
him  again  to  power.  Xo  doubt,  thinks  Mr.  Asquith, 
history  will  repeat  itself.  The  parallel  is  true  enough 
for  a  certain  distance.  As  in  1909  the  Ministerialists 
have  been  losing  in  a  long  series  of  by-elections,  and  as 
then  the  country  is  visibly  turning  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  true  that  in  spite  of  these  ill  omens 
Mr.  Asquith  came  back  to  Parliament  with  a  majority — 
though  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  a  solid  Liberal  majority  had  been  changed  to  a  com- 
posite majority  and  the  Opposition  had  gained  a  round 
hundred  seats;  so  that  if  history  did  repeat  itself  with 
accuracy,  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  would  find  himself  and  his  allies  in  a 
minority  of  over  eighty.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that 
by-elections  are  commonly  reversed  at  the  succeeding 
General  Election  ;  but  it  is  a  false  point  of  comfort  for 
Mr.  Asquith  ;  for  they  are  none  the  less  evidence  of  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  in  the  country.  Failure  at  a 
by-election  stings  the  beaten  party  to  energetic  prepara- 
tion for  the  general  and  tends  to  put  the  victors  to 
sleep;  but  the  movement  the  by-election  had  marked 
goes  on  elsewhere  unchecked.  However,  we  will  accept 
Mr.  Asquith's  parallel.  His  side  were  losing  everywhere 
as  now  ,  and  yet  when  the  trial  came  they  won.  Why? 
What  had  happened  to  stem  the  tide  of  Opposition 
success?     As  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Lloyd  (Icorgc's 

famous  electioneering  Budget.  To  take  money  from  the 

few  to  ipend  On  the  many  must  always  he  popular; 
those  who  would  re.cixe  under  that  Budget  hugely  out- 
numbered those  who  would  pay.  Thus  Mr.  George 
bcrame  the  miraeulous  reseller  of  his  party.  And  to 
make  Mr.  Asquith's  parallel  good,  for  it  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him  at  all,  history  must  repeat  itsell  here;  tor 

without  the  Georgian  miracle  historic  repetition  can 

b-  hut  black  disaster.      Then  in  what  had  Mr.  Asquith 

faith?  What  can  turn  up  as  did  the  Budget?  W  hat 
is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  going  to  do  this  time?  What 
coup  is  (<>  save  the  situation  ? 

First,  will  Mr  GeOrgC  be  allowed  to  try  his  hand 
again  at  all?     I  he  question  comes  to  mind  at  once,  in 

view  of  the  Insurance  Act.    No  doubt  if.  according  t<> 

the   Ministerial  <  lie  of  the   moment,    that    A<  I    was  all 

splendid  self-sacrifice,  a  noble  effort  to  benefit  ti»  people 
■gainst  their  will,  done  in  the  author's  full  knowledge 
that  it  would  damage  his  party,  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues  mi^ht  Mill  have  full  confident  in  Mi  <.<n,K, 
and  give  him  fie.-  hand  to  s;.xe  them  again      Hut  if  Mr. 

( leorge  has  already  made  his  stroke,  it  it  is  pie.  is.lv  the 
Insurance  Act  whi  h  was  to  work  the  miracle  and 
change  the  country  bat  k  to  th<  Government,  though 

unfortunately  it  has  in  fa.  I  <  <>n\ el  ted  it  the  other  wa\. 
we  .an  easilv  understand  Mr.  (moiim's  .  hief  and  col- 
leagues objri-ting   to  his  being  given  anothri  <  ham  «'• 
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"  \'ou  told  us  your  great  Insurance  idea  would  sweep 
the  country  for  us ;  it  has  swept  us  instead.  No  more 
of  your  grand  schemes  for  us."  This  would  be  very 
natural  language  in  the  circumstances.  That  Mr. 
George  thought  the  Insurance  Act  would  smother  his 
opponents  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Me  knew  that 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  could  only 
injure  the  Government,  nobody  wanting  either  who  was 
not  already  on  the  Government  side,  and  many  on  that 
side  disliking  both  Bills  and  certain  to  be  scared  away. 
But  they  had  to  be  passed  ;  the  Government  being  under 
hard  compulsion.  So  the  Insurance  Bill  was  produced 
as  a  miraculous  sugar-stick. 

The  wand  has  been  waved  in  vain.  What  is  left 
to  Harlequin?  What  popular  bribe  can  he  invent? 
For  the  Government  it  is  either  a  glorious  bribe  or 
defeat.  We  can  see  but  one  thing  left  for  Mr.  George. 
Will  he  withdraw  the  Insurance  Act  and  replace  it  by  a 
non-contributory  Bill?  This  would  not  indeed  be  saving 
his  face  ;  it  would  be,  nobly  of  course,  abandoning  his 
face  to  save  his  life.  It  would  be  a  brutally  shameless 
thing  to  do ;  the  motive  would  be  naked  ;  he  would  have 
to  go  back  on  half  he  has  said  on  the  whole  subject ; 
he  would  be  playing  sordidly  down  to  the  lower  side 
of  humanity.  We  do  not  say  that  there  would  have 
been  anything  sordid — not  necessarily  so,  anyway 
— in  his  proposing  a  non-contributory  Bill  in  the 
first  instance.  An  honourable  man  and  a  statesman 
might  quite  well  believe  this  to  be  the  best  way 
to  effect  national  insurance.  But  an  honourable 
man  and  a  statesman  could  not  propose  a  con- 
tributory Bill  and  prove  upon  his  heart  it  was  the  best 
way  and  then,  when  he  found  it  was  unpopular,  with- 
draw it  and  bring  in  a  non-contributory  Bill.  He  would 
have  his  excuse,  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  George  would  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  his  submission  to  the  popular 
will.  On  the  whole,  however,  everybody  and  every 
party  would  despise  him  and  the  Government.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  bribe  would  not  succeed. 
Electors  look  much  to  the  main  chance,  and  we  could 
imagine  a  very  large  number  saying,  This  man  is  con- 
temptible, but  we  will  take  what  he  has  to  give  us. 
Ninepence  for  fourpence  was  "  kid  ",  but  insurance  for 
nothing  is  something.  (We  are  not  saying  it  would 
really  be  for  nothing,  but  it  would  seem  so  to  vast  num- 
bers of  electors  who  know  nothing  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation.)  It  would  be  a  toss-up  whether  more  were 
repelled  by  the  shamelessness  of  the  bribe  or  caught  bv 
its  value  in  cash.  At  any  rate,  the  Government  can  do 
this  thing  ;  they  would  greatly  dislike  to  do  it,  we  are 
very  sure ;  but  their  position  is  desperate  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  is  this  or  nothing  for  them. 


THE   TORY   HOUSING  BILL. 

'"PIIE  logic  of  events  seems,  as  Ministers  would  no 
■**  doubt  put  it,  to  be  conspiring  against  the  Liberal 
claim  to  be  the  real  friends  of  "  the  people  ".  Tories 
prefer  to  talk  about  the  nation  because  their  concep- 
tions are  those  of  national  unity  and  advantage,  Radicals 
prefer  to  use  the  term  of  the  people  because  it  may 
be  employed  conveniently  on  occasion  as  an  emblem  of 
class  distinction  and  class  hatred.  The  friends  of  the 
people  have,  however,  been  out  of  luck  lately.  The 
trouble  began  with  the  Land  Taxes,  which  were  to 
create  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  and  have  so  far  onlv 
resulted  in  a  deficit  to  the  Exchequer  which  all  classes 
in  the  community  will  have  to  make  good.  The  second 
error  was  the  Insurance  Bill,  on  which  the  people  or  the 
nation  have  been  expressing  their  opinion  lately.  The 
remaining  time  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  any  other 
measures  that  can  do  no  possible  good  and  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  ordinary  inhabitant  of  these 
islands.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  time  for  the  Ministry  to 
consider  any  real  and  sane  project  of  social  reform. 
In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  left  to  the  Opposi- 
tion to  propound  a  solution  of  our  housing  difficulties, 
and  Sir  Arthur   Boscawen's   Bill,  introduced   in  the 


House  yesterday,  goes'  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  meeting  existing  defects  in  the  Housing  Acts  and 
of  propounding  new  schemes  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary.  In  the  ordinary  way,  of  course, 
a  private  member's  Bill  is  of  no  particular  importance, 
but  this  Bill  is  the  first  legislative  effort  of  a  very 
Influential  body,  the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee, 
and  is  backed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Wolmer, 
Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Montague  Barlow,  Mr.  Charles 
Bathurst,  and  other  Unionist  members,  and  was 
supported  from  the  Front  Bench  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster. 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  main  lines 
on  which  the  Unionist  Government  will  proceed  in  deal- 
ing with  the  housing  question. 

The  Bill  may  be  summarised  briefly  as  follows  : — A 
special  department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
be  called  the  Housing  Commissioners  will  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  all  housing  questions  in  the  United  King- 
dom.  These  Commissioners  will  possess,  instead  of  the 
obsolete  powers  of  mandamus,  a  power  not  only  of 
recommending  on  their  own  initiative  a  scheme  of 
housing  to  the  local  authorities,  but  of  carrying  into 
effect  such  a  scheme  in  the  ultimate  resort  and  charging 
the  cost  to  the  rates.     Such  a  power  is,  in  fact,  a 
guarantee  that  if  it  was  applied  once  it  would  never  have 
to  be  applied  again.    In  the  second  place,  a  national 
grant  of  half  a  million  is  to  be  placed  at  the  use 
of  the  Housing  Commissioners  to   assist   the  local 
authorities  in  carrying  out  urgently  needed  housing 
schemes  in  cases  where  the  local  necessity  is  greater 
than  the  local  supply  of  cash.    The  central  authority 
will,  in  a  word,  possess  not  only  powers  of  coercion 
but  powers  of  monetary  persuasion.     For  our  own  part 
we  welcome  these  provisions,  in  the  firm  belief  that  a 
re-housing  policy  is  in  the  long  run  both  sound  and 
economic.    What  is  put  down  to  housing  is  written  off, 
as  the  experience  of  Liverpool  has  amply  proved,  from 
the  expenses  of  the  controlling  authority  in  dealing  with 
crime,  drunkenness,  pauperism,  sickness,  lunacy  and 
imbecility,  and  all  those  evils  which  make  the  principal 
charge  on  the  national  or  local  exchequer  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.    The  great  defect  of  the  Insurance  Act 
is  that  it  proposes  to  insure  people  against  evils  which 
to  a  great  extent  might  be  avoided  by  decent  sanitation 
and  housing.    The  Unionist  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  disease  rather  than  to  insure  against  its 
after-effects.    If  one  could  house  the  nation  rightly, 
one  could  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
expenditure  devoted  to  remedying  social  defects.  For 
this  reason  the  Tory  party  has  been  in  the  interests  of 
national  health  and  efficiency  the  author  of  practically 
all  the  important  Housing  Acts  of  the  past  half-century. 
A  further  excellent  provision  in  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen's 
Bill  is  the  clause  dealing  with  compensation.  The 
present  law  has  worked  excellently  in  certain  great 
cities,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  local  traditions  of  arbi- 
trators.     In  other  great  centres,  such  as  London, 
Plymouth   and   Bristol,    it  has   worked   very  badly. 
Schemes  of  wholesale  reconstruction  under  Part  I.  of 
the  Act  of  1890  have  proved  almost  prohibitive  in  cost 
because  the  rents  of  the  landlords  have  been  swollen 
by  overcrowding.    Not  that  value  was  to  be  assessed 
on  overcrowding  rents — the  enhancement  of  rent  due  to 
overcrowding  being  expressly  barred — but  in  the  past  it 
has  been  practically  impossible  to  prove  overcrowding. 
The  Unionist  Bill  now  lays  the  onus  probandi  on  the 
landlord  and  not  on  the  local  authority  where  a  district  is 
notoriously  overcrowded.    The  original  intention  of  the 
Act  of  1890  will  thus  be  put  into  practical  effect.  Mr. 
Montague  Barlow,  who  spoke  for  the  Unionist  Social 
Reformers,  was  able  to  point  to  several  very  useful 
amendments  to  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act 
(that   Tory   but   inoperative   measure)   which  should 
encourage  the   people   to  own  their  houses.  Mr. 
Barlow's  interest  in  the  question  is  well  known  in  the 
North,  and  his  speech  proved  that  the  Unionist  party 
is  ready  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Liberals  during  the  debate 
must  have  been  painful.  They  have  no  remedy  for 
housing  evils,  and  are  pained  to  discover  that  the 
Unionist  part)   is  not  in  a  similar  predicament.  If 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  Committee  gave  Mr.  Burns  an 
awkward  three  hours  last  Monday,  its  Housing  Bill 
will  apparently  cause  the  supporters  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  many  weeks  of  annoyance 
in  the  future.  Toryism  is  giving  a  practical  proof  of 
its  interest  in  social  reform.  It  is  doing  so  at  the  very 
moment  when  Liberalism  has  abandoned  the  subject 
at  the  dictates  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  disruptionists. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  opportune  moment  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  old  Disraeli  doctrine  of  "  Sanitas 
sanitatum  ". 


CHINA— A  NEW  CHAPTER. 

THE  Second  Act  of  the  Chinese  drama  has  opened 
with  the  installation  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  pro- 
visional President  of  the  new  Republic.  The  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  new  Foreign  Office  at 
Peking,  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  gathering 
ranging  from  high  Lamas  and  Mongol  princes  to 
Chinese  delegates  attired  in  frock  coats  significant  of 
their  breach  with  the  past.  It  was  doubtful,  almost  to 
the  last,  whether  the  Assembly  which  has  taken  into 
its  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  would  waive  its  stipula- 
tion that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at,  and  the 
seat  of  Government  be  transferred  to,  Nanking.  But 
the  logic  of  events  was  stronger  than  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  the  condition.  The  mutiny  of  the 
Northern  troops  seems  to  have  carried  conviction 
that  Yuan's  strong  hand  was  needed  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  at  Peking,  and  the  question  of  the 
capital  is  left  for  future  decision.  It  is  an  instance 
of  good  coming  out  of  evil  that  a  momentous 
question  has  been  temporarily  shelved.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  enthusiasts  bent  on  eliminating 
the  last  trace  of  Manchu  ascendancy,  Nanking  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  But  political  decisions  must 
be  governed  by  other  than  ideal  considerations;  and 
Chinese  students  might  remember  that,  although  the 
first  Ming  Emperor  established  his  capital  at  Nanking 
after  driving  out  the  Mongols  in  1368,  the  third  Emperor 
felt  constrained  by  political  exigencies  to  return  to 
Peking.  The  prevalent  opinion  among  qualified  obser- 
vers is  that  similar  exigencies  prevail  to-day,  and  that 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Nanking  might  mean  the 
temporary  cleavage  of  the  Empire  if  not  the  permanent 
scission  of  the  North.  Diplomacy  and  finance  are 
equally  concerned  with  Chinese  statesmanship  and 
patriotism  in  minimising  the  risk  of  disintegration  ;  for 
the  whole  edifice  of  foreign  intercourse  and  relations  is 
based  on  the  assumption  of  Chinese  integrity.  Com- 
merce might  be  carried  on  with  disintegrated  Provinces, 
as  it  is  carried  on  with  Western  States  which  Chinese 
provinces  rival  in  size  and  population  ;  but  finance — the 
credit  inou'i,  as  dc  Laboulaye  calls  it,  which  has  been 
accorded  to  China — is  based  on  the  conception  of  an 
integral  Empire. 

The  very  outbreak  which  has  delayed,  and  may 
definitely  hinder,  the  change  affords  a  concrete  instance 
of  certain  risks  that  rhangc  might  imply.  Things  were 
bad  enough  in  the  North  as  it  was.  By  how  much  would 
the  chance  of  recovering  control  have  been  lessened 
if  the  Centre  of  Authority  had  been  away  at  Nanking? 
The  despatch  of  Southern  troops  to  restore  Order 
would  then  probably  have  been  unavoidable  ;  and  that 
would  have  meant  a  partial  renewal,  at  least,  of  civil  war. 
The  precise  cause  of  the  mutiny  seems  still  somewhat 
Obscure.  Fear  of  disbandment  without  provision,  delay 
in  payment,  curtailment  of  war  perquisites  now  peace 
is  restored,  and  orders  to  dock  the  queue  have  been 
named  ;  and  one  may  perhaps  discern  in  the  enumeration, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Nan- 
king delegates  were  the  first  looted,  a  traee  of  dissatis- 
faction with  events.  But  it  may  serve  also  to  remind 
us  that  the  Chinese  have  not  ceased  to  be  Chinese 
beeatise  an  effete  dynasty  has  been  overthrown  and  a 
Republic  declared  in  its  stead.  Attention  has  been 
arrested  by  the  looting  at  Peking  and  Tientsin  because 
they  are  centre,  of  foreign  intercourse  and  their  wealth 
and  importance  arid  significance  to  the  destruction;  but 
those  who  have  followed  the  story  of  current  events 


in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  papers  know  that  the  sack 
of  these  great  cities  in  Chihli  is  a  repetition  of  what 
has  happened  in  Szechuen,  for  instance,  and  Shense. 
Note  is  taken  when  bombs  are  thrown  effectively  or 
ineffectively  in  Peking ;  but  the  execution  of  a  viceroy 
and  the  sack  of  Chengtu  pass  unnoticed.  Note  is  taken 
of  the  sack  of  Hankow,  because  it  is  a  great  centre 
of  foreign  trade  ;  but  the  massacre  of  a  whole  Manchu 
population  at  Si-ngan  and  the  practical  outlawry  of 
the  intervening  region  were  scarcely  heeded  till  the 
"Times"  published,  last  week,  the  story  of  a  relief 
expedition  sent  to  bring  away  certain  foreigners  who 
had  escaped  while  others  were  killed.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  improvement  in  drill  and  discipline  of  the 
Chinese  troops  since  the  Taeping  and  Mohammedan 
rebellions — since  the  massacre  of  Tali  which  signalised 
the  recovery  of  Yunnan,  and  the  desolation  of  whole 
provinces  during  the  struggle  which  ended  with  the 
recapture  of  Nanking ;  but  the  recent  outbreak  of 
Yuan's  most  trusted  troops  ma)'  remind  us  that  the 
lesson  is  still  imperfectly  learned.  A  well-known 
Chinese  gentleman  once  compared  the  raising  of  a 
foreign-drilled  army  with  foreign-educated  officers  to 
giving  a  baby  strychnine  to  suck  as  a  tonic ;  and  there 
may  be  here  a  hint  of  "  Peril"  more  real  than  that 
which  certain  Western  prophets  have  foretold.  In  the 
old  days  of  spears  and  jingals,  the  half-disciplined  levies 
of  one  province  could  be  arrayed  against  the  ill-discip- 
lined levies  of  another ;  events  moved  slowly,  and  a 
balance  of  authority  was  somehow  preserved.  But 
soldiers  of  modern  type  act  more  quickly.  If  discip- 
lined troops  throw  off  discipline,  wherewith  will  you 
control  them?  It  was  argued,  not  long  since,  that 
the  control  by  the  Throne  of  disciplined  forces  would 
make  rebellion  more  difficult ;  but  it  was  precisely  a 
rebellion  of  disciplined  troops  which  produced  this  crisis, 
and  an  outbreak  of  other  disciplined  troops  has  wrought 
disaster  in  the  three  chief  cities  of  Chihli.  The  Chinese 
soldier  is  recruited  more  or  less  from  the  loose  ends 
of  the  population,  in  any  case.  There  are  enthusiasts, 
no  doubt,  in  the  Republican  ranks— there  are  even 
Amazons,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  breaking  windows  would  further  the  cause  ! 
But  one  would  have  expected  restraint  from  Yuan's 
longer-enrolled  Northern  troops,  if  temptation  arose. 

One  element  of  difficulty  will  be  presently  averted 
by  the  help  of  foreign  finance.  Few  foreigners  who 
know  China  would  have  looked  forward  with  equanimity 
to  a  financial  stringency  so  severe  as  to  preclude  pay- 
ment of  the  troops,  on  either  side.  The  installation  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  as  President  will  enable  foreign  diplo- 
macy and,  what  is  more  urgent,  foreign  finance  to  deal 
with  China  once  more  as  a  Sovereign  State.  Loans  will 
now  be  forthcoming.  It  is  to  be  feared  indeed  that 
much  borrowing  will  be  needed  and  many  months  will 
pass  before  normal  conditions  will  be  restored  and 
normal  revenue  collections  be  available.  But  in- 
creased debt  means  increased  revenue,  and  people  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Republic  meant  relief 
from  pre-existing  exactions  may  become  restive  when 
they  find  that  four  if  not  five  farthings  are  still  required 
for  every  previous  penny.  No  doubt  the  reformers  have 
in  view  a  complete  reorganisation  of  finance;  but  re- 
organisation of  a  primitive  and  complex  system  with 
which  many  vested  interests  arc  bound  up,  over  an 
area  as  large  as  half  Europe,  requires  time;  and  ques- 
tions may  aris<-  not  only  of  collection  but  of  apportion- 
ment, in  the  meantime.  The  practice  has  l)cen  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  require  from  each  province  a 
definite  contribution  for  Imperial  purposes  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  impose  the  service  of  certain  loans  upon 
certain  sources  of  provincial  revenues.  Will  autono- 
mous provinces  submit  to  be  assessed  in  this  way  by 
a  Central  Republican  authority?  For  it  must  be 
rememlHted  that  the  cohesive  force  in  China  has  been 
more  paternal  than  fraternal.  Chihli  and  Finnan  have 
been  content  to  look  up,  mutually,  to  a  srmi-rlivine 
figure  enthroned  at  Peking;  but  Kwangtung  and 
Chihli  cannot  understand  encb  other's  spec,  h,  and 
dislike  each  other  onlv  !<  perhaps  than  they  dislike 
foreigners  from  oversea.    Will  administrative  cohesion 
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survive  the  removal  of  the  connecting  link?  The  risk 
of  conflict  between  provincial  and  federal  interests  over 
a  vast  area  containing  an  immense  population  is  not 
slight.  It  may  be  questionable  for  instance  whether  the 
Southern  Provinces  would  be  willing,  under  a  Republic, 
to  accept  responsibility  for  a  new  indemnity  for  fresh 
outrages  committed  in  the  North?  What  is  to  be  the 
character  of  the  new  system?  Is  it  to  be  autonomous  in 
the  sense  of  each  province  electing  its  officials?  Most 
of  the  old  ones  seem  to  have  been  displaced  ;  at  least 
one  viceroy  (of  Szcchuen)  has  been  killed,  while  his 
brother  continues  to  govern  an  unquiet  Manchuria  with 
a  lx)ld  hand.  Who  is  to  appoint  their  successors?  It 
will  be  no  use  to  have  changed  the  form,  if  the  sub- 
stance remains  the  same — no  use  to  have  removed  the 
old  magistrates  if  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  foreign- 
educated  students  whose  capacity  for  platitude  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  experience  of  administration. 


REASON   AND  VIVISECTION. 

'  I  ""HE  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection  was  not 
*  appointed  to  settle  the  controversy  between  ex- 
treme supporters  of  vivisection  and  extreme  anti- 
vivisectionists.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  inform  the 
public  mind  on  the  facts  of  the  charges  continually- 
vociferated  by  anti-vivisectionists  against  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1876.  Breaches  of  the  Act  were  alleged 
against  the  vivisectors  licensed  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  they  were  accused  of  inflicting  pain  not  allowed 
by  the  law,  thus  outraging  the  nation's  conscience 
if  it  knew  the  truth.  The  public  were  uneasy  when 
anti-vivisectors  brought  forward  cases  of  apparently 
harrowing  cruelties  where  all  the  safeguards  imposed  by 
the  Act  had  been  callously  disregarded.  So  definite 
were  the  charges  that  it  could  hardly  be  credited  that 
the  persons  making  them  were  speaking  and  writing 
recklessly  or  without  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
criticising.  It  became  necessary  then  to  appoint  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  what  was  really  going  on  in  that 
dark  unfamiliar  underworld  where  experiments  on 
living  animals  are  permitted. 

It  will  be  an  immense  relief  to  everyone  but  out- 
and-out  prohibitionists  of  vivisection  to  know  that 
the  Commission  absolutely  discredits  all  the  specific 
cases,  twelve  in  number,  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  with 
the  aid,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  of  the  Anti-Vivisection 
Societies.  Mr.  Coleridge  is  the  acutcst  and  coolest 
of  the  anti-vivisection  controversialists ;  and  others 
have  not  succeeded  where  he  failed.  A  lady  who  wrote 
"  The  Shambles  of  Science  "  broke  down  ludicrouslv. 
She  had  a  story  of  a  marmot  paralysed  by  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord.  One  welcomes  the  ray  of  humour 
amidst  unpleasant  topics  when  we  learn  that  the  lady 
misinterpreted  the  natural  stiffness  of  a  marmot's  legs 
on  awakening  from  its  annual  hibernation  ;  and  that  it 
lived  two  years  after  its  supposed  vivisection  and  died 
naturally.  On  this,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
inquiry,  the  Commission's  report  is  conclusive;  and 
there  is  no  answer  except  to  deny  its  competence  or  its 
impartiality.  This  the  anti-vivisectionists  in  their  dis- 
appointment are  doing.  They  object  to  some  of  the 
Commissioners  having  been  vivisectionists ;  but  there 
are  three  others  who  either  are  anti-vivisectionists  or 
lean  towards  that  side.  Dr.  Oeorge  Wilson  is  a  con- 
vinced anti-%  ivisectionist.  Sir  William  Collins  and 
Colonel  Lock  wood  are  at  least  inclined  to  that  position. 
The  three  of  them  sign  a  minority  report  suggesting 
certain  further  safeguards  on  the  practice  of  vivisection 
with  which  the  majority  do  not  agree.  Rut,  after  all, 
they  sign  the  majority  report  which  discredits  the 
charges  of  abuses  under  the  Act,  and  the  misrepresen- 
tations as  to  wanton  torture  inflicted  on  animals  by  the 
experiments  of  licensed  vivisectors.  Anti-vivisectionists 
may  be  expected  to  question  the  Commission,  as  they 
have  either  convinced  themselves  that  vivisection,  pain- 
ful or  painless,  is  always  morally  wrong  and  not 
permissible  ;  or  that  vivisection  is  quite  useless  in  inves- 
tigating disease,  or  suggesting  prevention  or  cure. 
They,   as   is  every   heterodox   minority   in  religion, 


science,  literature,  or  politics,  are  quite  irreconcilable; 
and  a  tribunal  that  delivers  against  them  will  in 
perfect  good  faith  be  accused  by  them  of  partiality. 
The  general  public  does  not  claim  to  be  expert  on  either 
the  moral  or  the  scientific  issues.  It  holds  the  common 
morality  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  animal  comfort  and  life 
to  the  comfort  and  life  of  man.  On  the  scientific  side 
ii  accepts  the  authority  of  the  experts  in  physiology  and 
medicine  that  various  useful  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  vivisection.  Many  people  recall  surgeons,  such  as 
Lord  Lister,  saying  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
perform  new  operations  without  prior  experiments  on 
animals.  They  look  on  vivisection  then  very  much  as 
on  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  :  notwithstanding 
some  others  think  it  disgusting,  or  even  wicked.  But 
whether  vivisection  is  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
diseases,  the  majority  of  us  demand  that  there  shall  be 
no  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the  practice,  as  we  demand 
that  there  shall  be  none  in  the  preparation  of  our  food. 
For  our  satisfaction  on  this  point  we  call  for  an  inquiry 
neither  by  a  tribunal  of  vivisectionists  nor  by  one  of 
anti-vivisectionists.  The  expert  physiologist  accus- 
tomed to  experiment  might  possibly  be  below  the 
average  man  in  sensibility,  as  the  doctor  takes  suffering 
more  placidly  than  the  layman.  The  anti-viviscctionist 
would  probably  go  on  some  ethical  theory  which  has 
never  occurred  spontaneously  to  the  average  man,  and 
which  he  thinks  fantastic  when  it  is  put  to  him.  On 
the  whole  we  may  believe  the  Commissioners  were  as 
good  as  could  be  for  such  an  inquiry  ;  and  their  conclu- 
sions remove  doubts  which  were  nightmarish  to  the 
sensitive. 

We  may  trust  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Act,  where  they  are  unanimous.  But  there  arc  differ- 
ences in  their  views  as  to  desirable  alterations  in  the 
Act  about  which  one  may  be  doubtful  and  feel  that  the 
matter  is  for  experts.    The  minority  recommend  that 
where  the  nature  of  the  investigation  makes  anaesthetics 
impracticable  the  animal  shall  be  killed  painlessly  imme- 
diately real  or  obvious  suffering  is  observed.     In  the 
great  majority  of  experiments  made  without  anaesthetics 
there  is  very  little  pain.    In  most  of  the  bacteriological 
and  anti-toxin  inoculations,  painless  to  begin  with,  the 
animal  afterwards  suffers  the  pain  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  at  any  moment  suffer- 
ing.   Suppose  it  is  the  inoculation  for  cancer,  lockjaw, 
or  tuberculosis.   The  development  of  the  disease  has  to 
be  observed;  and  we  know  something  of  the  pain  that 
men  and  women  suffer ;  it  cannot  be  more,  it  may  be 
less  in  animals.     If  the  animal  is  killed  immediatelv 
the  pain  of  the  introduced  disease  shows  itself,  obviously 
the  course  of  the  disease  cannot  be  studied.  If  we  insist 
on  the  animal  being  killed,  we  are  acting  on  the  moral 
theory  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any   infliction  of 
designed  pain  on  animals.  Or  else  we  accept  the  physio- 
logical theory  that  experiments  on  animals  are  useless 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  therefore  that  the  inflicted 
pain  is  merely  senseless  cruelty.    The  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,    rejecting    both   theories,    state  that 
animals  in  some  experiments  cannot  be  killed  imme- 
diately on  pain  supervening  without    imperilling  the 
assumed  knowledge  to  be  got  from  the  experiment ;  but 
they  recommend  certain  additional  safeguards,  such  as 
giving  power  to  inspectors  to  order  the  destruction  of 
animals  that  have  been  subjected  to  this  class  of  experi- 
ments, and  the  increase  of  the  inspectorate.  Whether 
this  is  sufficient  or  not  must  be  left  with  the  Home 
Secretary  to  decide,  with  the  help  of  as  skilful  and 
impartial  advisers  as  can  be  obtained  ;   and  evidently 
they  should  devise  regulations   preventing  as  far  as 
possible  every  twinge  of  pain  not  necessary    to  the 
assumed  benefit  of  the  experiment.  Possibly  the  experi- 
menter might  be  more  or  less  indifferent  :  "  The  hand  of 
little  employment  has  the  daintier  sense."  The  difficulty- 
is  very  easily  got  over  by  the  anti-vivi sector.    He  has 
only  to  prohibit  altogether  on  one  or   other  of  th<- 
theories  ;  but  this  is  not  open  to  those  who  take  up  the 
position  that  vivisection  is  permissible  and  useful  to 
humanity,  while  insisting  that  every  possible  precau- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  against  unnecessary  suffering. 
To  our  thinking  the  majority  report  leaves  the  matter 
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feasible,  considering  the  dilemma.  We  do  not  suppose 
they  claim  academically  to  have  settled  against  the 
anti-vivisectionists  that  they  are  wrong.  But  how  much 
further  can  the  ordinary  man  get  in  this  question  than 
the  summing-up  of  the  probabilities  made  by  the  Com- 
mission after  hearing  evidence  for  and  against?  It  seems 
to  us  to  conform  with  the  conclusion  which  most  intelli- 
gent people  have  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  their  no 
doubt  informal  reading  and  inquiry.  Experiment  on 
animals  seems  to  have  prima  facie  similar  superiority 
to  non-experiment  for  discoveries  in  physiology  as  ex- 
periment has  over  non-experiment  in  any  other  branch 
of  science.  It  is  no  answer  to  refer,  as  anti-vivisec- 
tionists do,  to  failures  of  experiments  on  animals  in 
many  cases.  The  Commissioners  do  this  too.  Every 
branch  of  experimental  science  has  a  similar  history ; 
false  conclusions  founded  on  false  experiments  are 
afterwards  found  out  and  corrected.  The  objection  is 
illogical  and  unscientific.  Quite  justifiably  there  is  hope, 
from  discoveries  believed  to  have  been  actually  made 
by  experiments  on  animals,  that  by  the  same  methods 
knowledge  may  be  extended  regarding  the  prevention 
or  cure  of  other  most  painful  diseases,  both  of  men 
and  animals,  which  are  at  present  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
amenable  to  treatment. 


THE   HARDY   NORSEMAN'S  FEAT. 

INETV-THREE  years  ago  a  Russian  Emperor 
■*■  ^  resolved  to  explore  the  two  Polar  regions  by 
simultaneous  expeditions,  and  dispatched  two  ships  to 
the  Antarctic  and  two  to  the  Arctic  by  way  of  Bering 
Strait.  When  Bellingshausen,  after  the  first  campaign 
of  his  South  Polar  voyage,  entered  Sydney  Harbour 
his  ships  lay  alongside  the  vessels  on  their  way  towards 
the  North  Pole.  Seventy  years  ago  the  "  Erebus  "  and 
•"  Terror  "  returned  from  the  discovery  of  the  Great 
Barrier  and  the  "  signs  of  land  "  now  known  as  King 
Edward  Land,  and  sixty-eight  years  ago  they  sailed 
from  England,  never  to  return,  carrying  Franklin  to 
his  death  in  the  North-West  Passage.  So  twice  before 
the  extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south  were  closely 
linked  together.  The  closest  link  of  all  is  now  in  the 
forging,  for  we  have  just  heard  that  Roald  Amundsen, 
who,  first  of  all  men,  carried  a  ship,  the  little  motor- 
smack  "  Gjoa  ",  through  the  North-West  Passage,  has, 
first  of  all  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  South  Pole. 
He  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  the  most 
southerly  point  ever  reached  by  a  ship,  by  the  famous 

Fram  ",  which  carried  Nansen  eighteen  years  ago  to 
the  most  northerly  point  a  ship  ever  penetrated  ;  and 
without  returning  to  Europe  he  proposes  to  go  on  in 
the  same  vessel  to  Bering  Strait  to  enter  on  a  second 
drift,  perhaps  of  five  years'  duration,  across  the  ice- 
choked  North  Polar  Sea. 

Amundsen  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  model  explorer, 
conscientious,  indefatigable,  silent,  and  successful. 
His  feat  in  reaching  the  South  Pole  is  accepted  every- 
where without  question  and  without  demur  Oil  tin 
strength  of  his  transparent  truthfulness,  and  nowhere 
has  he  been  acclaimed  more  heartily  than  by  English- 
men. This  is  no  mere  matter  of  course,  for  a  shadow 
lay  on  the  beginning  of  his  southward  journey. 
Captain  Amundsen  had  outlined  his  plan  for  a  drift 
across  the  N'orth  Polar  Sea  in  the  "  Fram  ",  he  had 
described  it  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  had  received  a  grant  of  money  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Society,  not  much,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to 

slum  the  hearty  approval  of  his  Arctic  plans  bv  Hritish 

geographers.  Captain  s<ott  had  sailed  in  the  "Terra 
Nova"  with  the  best  equipped  and  largest  expedition 

for  land  travel  that  had  ever  sought  tin-  shores  of  the 
Antarctic  continent,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 

reaching  the  South  Pole  by  travelling  over  the  ice- 
barrier  from  MacMurdO  Sound  and  also  of  exploring 

King  Edward  Land.     Amundsen  left  Norway  in  the 

"  Fram  "  bound  for  Bering  Strait  bv  (  ape  Horn,  ai 
everyone  supposed,  but  from  Madeira  he  wrote  home 
stating  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
South  Pole  on  the  way.     It  was  supposed  from  this 


that  he  contemplated  a  new  route,  entering  the  Antarctic 
continent  somewhere  to  the  south  of  South  America. 
But  when  the  "Terra  Nova"  reached  the  Bay  of 
Whales,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Barrier  near  King 
Edward  Land,  the  "  Fram  "  was  found  there  first,  and. 
Amundsen  was  established  on  the  ice  two  miles  from 
the  sea  preparing  to  start  inland.  Whether  for  this 
reason  or  not,  Captain  Scott's  eastern  party  changed 
its  destination  and  left  the  east  end  of  the  Barrier  to 
the  Norwegians.  The  question  was  freely  debated 
whether  Amundsen  was  observing  or  breaking  the  rules 
of  Polar  ethics  in  attempting  to  forestall  another  expedi- 
tion. Much  as  we  all  admire  Captain  Scott,  fully  as 
we  recognise  his  eminent  worthiness  to  succeed  in  his 
patriotic  ambition  to  plant  the  Union  Jack  at  the  South 
Pole,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Amundsen  had 
a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  competition  with  him. 
Had  Amundsen  been  a  British  subject  the  verdict  would 
go  in  the  other  direction  ;  for  the  generous  rivalry  of 
patriotism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  envious 
spirit  which  prompted  Cook  to  try  to  steal  a  march 
on  his  own  countryman,  Peary. 

Amundsen  has  made  a  journey  that  stirs  the  blood 
of  every  lover  of  manly  enterprise.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  perfect  expedition,  well  planned,  ably  executed, 
and  successfully  accomplished.  He  has  succeeded  bv 
improving  upon  his  predecessors,  as  they  improved 
on  those  who  went  before.  Captain  Scott  on  the 
"  Discovery  "  expedition  was  the  pioneer  of  land  travel 
in  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  land  carnivora  in  the  South 
to  develop  the  system  of  laying  out  depots  in  advance 
upon  the  ice,  and  he  was  the  first  to  grapple  with  a 
crowd  of  new  and  unexpected  problems.  He  discovered 
by  painful  experience  that  the  old  Arctic  rule  of  follow- 
ing the  land  was  a  false  guide  for  the  Barrier,  leading 
into  the  regions  of  the  worst  disturbed  ice.  All  the 
same,  he  far  outdistanced  all  who  went  before  him,  and 
but  for  the  effects  of  the  bad  tinned  provisions  on  which 
he  relied  he  would  probably  have  reached  the  Pole  in 
a  renewed  attempt  in  his  second  year.  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  profiting  by  the  experience,  planned  a  new- 
route  from  King  Edward  Land,  but  the  sea-ice  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  that  base,  and  he  was  forced 
tt)  follow  Scott's  route,  though  by  keeping  farther  to 
the  east  on  the  Barrier  he  had  smoother  ice,  by  using 
ponies  instead  of  dogs  he  made  faster  progress,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  loss  of  his  last  pony  on  the 
glacier  which  led  to  the  great  plateau  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  gained  the  Pole.  He  extended  Scott's 
discoveries  for  420  miles  to  the  southward,  showing 
the  continuity  of  the  great  south-running  mountain 
chain  to  the  Beardmore  glacier  in  H4  degrees  S.  ;  and 
thence  he  saw  the  mountains  buttressing  the  huge  snow- 
plateau  trending  to  the  south-east.  Now  Amundsen 
has  come  vindicating  Shackleton's  sagacity  in  the 
choice  of  the  route  from  King  Edward  Land,  shattering 
another  canon  of  Arctic  law   by  building  his  house  on 

the  Barrier  ice  far  from  any  solid  land,  eliminating 

preserved  food  and  trusting  to  a  \  ast  accumulation  of 
fro/en  seal-meat  which  he  collected  and  sledged  out  in 
the  autumn  to  distant  depots,  elaborating  the  system 
of  depots  by  leaving  supplies  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  return  Stage  at  every  degree  of  latitude,  reducing 
the  risk  (which  nearly  turned  Shackleton's  return 
journey  to  a  funeral) of  missing  a  depot  by  planting  Hags 
Several  miles  away  tf)  the  east  and  west  of  each,  and, 
above  all,  depending  for  rapid  travel  on  the  profli  i<  m  > 

of  himself  and  his  companions  as  ski-runners  and  on 
the  fine  teams  of  dogs,  fed  constantly  on  an  abundant 

diet  of  fresh  meat.     Thanks  to  their  hardiness,  theb 

skill,  and  their  forethought,  the  Norwegians  suffered 

no  hardships  worthy  of  the  name  They  travelled  due 
south  to  the  end  of  the  Harrier  in  85  degrees  S.,  found 

a  comparatively  easy  road  up  th<  Devil's  Glacier  in 
Ho  degrees  s.  to  the  great  plateau,  crossed  the  south* 
eastward-running  mountains  which  continued  the  range 
crossed  by  Shackleton,  and  Saw  them  so  we  read  hit 
telegram — divide,  one  branch  continuing  south-east- 
ward towards  Graham  Land,  the  other  bending  north- 
eastward towards  King  Edward  Land.    All  the  results 
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reported  by  Amundsen  confirm  the  earlier  work  of  Scott 
and  Shackleton ;  when  plotted  on  Shackleton's  map 
they  fit  in  perfectly  as  to  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  height  of  the  peaks,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  plateau.  The  South  Pole  was  found  to  lie  on  a  snow 
plain  10,500  feet  above  the  sea;  the  party  of  five 
Norwegians  reached  it  in  bright  weather,  and  they  all 
took  observations  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  hourly 
intervals  during  the  whole  of  16  December,  thereby 
fixing  their  position  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy. 
Peary  at  the  North  Pole  in  April  had  to  measure  alti- 
tudes of  only  7  degrees  with  tremulous  ice  to  support 
his  artificial  horizon,  but  at  the  South  Pole  Amundsen, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
southern  summer,  had  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  20  degrees  and  a  solid  land  surface  for  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  thereby  securing  far  greater  accuracy 
than  was  possible  for  the  North  Pole.  The  perfect 
success  of  this  model  expedition  extended  to  the  deter- 
mination with  which  the  contract  with  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  to  supply  the  exclusive  report  was  kept. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  all  of  the  resolution 
of  Amundsen's  character,  for  to  face  a  crowd  of  hungry 
journalists  hunting  for  copy  and  send  them  empty  away 
is  a  more  trying  ordeal  than  any  experience  which  the 
inorganic  forces  of  nature  can  produce. 


THE  CITY. 

HTM  IE  only  logical  explanation  of  the  bout  of  activity 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  that  money,  thrown 
idle  by  trade  depression  through  the  coal  strike  is  being 
employed  in  speculation.  To  some  slight  extent  that 
is  the  actual  explanation ;  but  logic  does  not  count  for 
much  on  the  Stock  Exchange  when  business  is  active. 
No  one  has  time  even  to  discuss  news ;  the  official  hours 
of  business  are  far  too  short;  dealings  are  prolonged 
in  a  seething  "Street"  market  every  evening,  and 
telephones  and  telegrams  are  far  too  slow  to  keep  out- 
side speculators  in  touch  with  prices  because  prices 
move  too  rapidly.  Throgmorton  Street  is  enjoying  a 
"  boom  " — scarcely  comparable  with  the  Rubber 
"  boom  "  of  two  years  ago  and  scarcely  likely  to  reach 
such  dimensions,  but  a  boom  nevertheless,  and  one 
which  shows  signs  of  expanding. 

The  Nigerian  Tin  section  is  the  hub  of  activity.  A 
tremendous  business  has  been  done  in  Anglo-Continen- 
tals, which  have  had  a  remarkable  rise,  and  have  risen 
too  in  the  face  of  heavy  profit-taking.  Rayfield  Syndi- 
cates have  also  been  largely  bought  at  improving  quota- 
tions, and  Nigerian  Tin  Corporations  advanced"  rapidly, 
while  many  other  shares  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  That  keen  discrimination  should  be  exer- 
cised in  a  market  such  as  this  is  too  obvious  a  warning 
to  need  emphasising.  The  point  is  that  Nigerian  Tin 
shares  are  the  fashion  at  the  moment,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  fashion  good  profits  may  be  made  on 
the  "bull"  tack.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the 
market  began  to  look  rather  ragged  owing  to  realisa- 
tions ;  but  the  people  who  have  made  profits  are  not 
likely  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  arena  just  yet. 

The  speculative  enthusiasm  spread  to  other  mining 
departments.  West  African  gold  shares  came  in  for 
some  attention,  and  the  expansion  of  business  in  the 
Rhodesian  section  was  particularly  pronounced.  Sub- 
stantial improvements  have  been  registered  in  the  lead- 
ing shares,  and  a  further  appreciation  is  expected. 
With  the  better  outlook  for  the  Rand  mining  industry 
Kaffirs  have  also  been  favoured,  "bear"  repurchases 
and  new  buying  on  London  account  as  well  as  from 
the  Continent  having  lifted  quotations  materially. 

Oil  shares  have  likewise  attracted  considerable  notice. 
The  Egyptian  group  have  been  in  strong  demand  owing 
to  favourable  developments  under  the  management  of 
the  "  Shell  "  representatives,  and  the  expanding  pro- 
duction from  the  Maikop  field  has  drawn  attention  to 
such  shares  as  Anglo-Maikops  and  Maikop  Pipe  Lines. 
.Naturally,  too,  Rubber  shares  have  been  well  supported, 
and  there  are  signs  of  increasing  public  interest.  At 


the  fortnightly  sale  of  raw  material  excellent  prices  were 
realised.  Owing  to  the  large  consumption  of  rubber 
offerings  by  private  treaty,  competition  at  the  auctions 
has  developed  satisfactorily,  and  the  general  trade 
demand  gives  no  indication  of  slackening. 

Investment  markets  have  kept  remarkably  firm. 
Consols  were  strong  at  one  time  on  the  indications  of 
a  substantial  Budget  surplus,  which  ought  to  be  applied 
automatically  to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
but  rumours  of  an  impending  South  African  loan  of 
,£5,000,000  had  a  depressing  influence  later.  There 
has  not  been  much  business  in  Home  railways,  but  in 
spite  of  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  coal  strike  on  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  which  is  reflected  in  an 
aggregate  decrease  of  nearly  £500,000  in  last  week's 
railway  traffic  receipts,  several  stocks  have  marked 
important  rises.  This  improvement  seems  hardly  justi- 
fied, and  a  reaction  will  not  cause  much  surprise,  seeing 
that  traffic  returns  for  the  next  week  or  two  are  likely 
to  cause  an  unfavourable  impression. 

In  the  Colonial  railway  section  an  intermittent 
demand  has  been  experienced  for  Canadian  Pacifies 
based  on  the  continuance  of  satisfactory  traffics,  and 
Grand  Trunks  have  received  some  support.  No  feature 
of  importance  has  developed  among  American  rails. 
The  coal  labour  outlook  in  the  United  States  still  causes 
sufficient  uneasiness  to  keep  the  public  out  of  the 
market,  even  if  the  political  situation  were  not  a 
deterring  factor.  Big  financial  interests,  however,  are 
supporting  prices,  which  is  not  a  difficult  task  because 
there  is  no  "  bull  "  account  open.  As  regards  Foreign 
rails,  Mexican  issues  have  recovered  as  the  scanty  news 
concerning  the  political  situation  reads  more  favour- 
ably. Reports  of  a  political  free  fight  in  Brazil  caused 
realisations  in  Leopoldina  Railway  stock,  in  which  there 
was  a  rather  extended  "  bull  "  account ;  but  Brazil  Rail- 
way stocks  made  further  headway.  Some  investment 
buying  of  Argentine  issues  has  been  in  progress. 

Industrial  shares  have  kept  relatively  firm  on  the 
whole,  Associated  Portland  Cements  recovering  on  the 
prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  coal  dispute.  In  the 
telegraph  section  renewed  buying  came  in  for  Marconis 
on  the  announcement  of  the  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Canadian  Marconis  shot  up  sharply  in  expec- 
tation of  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Canadian 
authorities  ;  but  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  stocks 
were  sold  owing  to  fears  of  wireless  competition. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Society. 

WHEN  a  conservatively  managed  life  office  has 
completed  the  third  year  of  a  quinquennium  it 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  forecast  the  general  results 
of  the  full  period.  Of  course,  nothing  is  certain  where 
life  assurance  is  concerned,  because  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  course  of  Stock 
Exchange  quotations  cannot  be  known  in  advance. 
Even  the  most  expert  actuary,  possessing  inside  know- 
ledge, can  only  formulate  an  opinion  that  may  be 
expected  to  prove  more  or  less  nearly  correct ;  he  can 
make  a  shrewd  guess,  and  that  is  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society, 
however,  guessing  is  not  attended  with  much  risk  ;  the 
administration  is  so  perfect  in  every  detail.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  indeed,  to  wait  three  years  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  chances  of  the  members  at  the  next  division  of 
profits.  Provided  the  volume  of  the  new  premium 
income  can  be  seen  to  be  increasing,  almost  everything 
else  may  be  taken  for  granted.  For  five  septenniums 
in  succession,  ending  31  December  1908,  a  compound 
reversionary  bonus  at  the  high  rate  of  34s.  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  declared,  and  so  prosperous  has  the 
business  remained  since  then  that  the  same  or  a  higher 
rate  will  probably  be  paid  for  the  current  five  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  members  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
5  March  last  Sir  Henry  Cook,  who  presided,  called 
attention  to  one  fact  of  much  significance.  Comparing 
the  new  business  results  of  the  present  with  those  of 
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the  last  bonus  period,  he  showed  that  in  the  first  three 
years  there  had  been  an  increase  exceeding  60  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  the  assurances.  In  the  earlier  period, 
1902-4,  7555  policies  were  taken  out  for  ^4, 144,000, 
whereas  the  totals  for  the  three  years  1909-11  were 
10,891  and  ^6,895,000  respectively.  Possibly  a  more 
interesting  point  was  not  made  quite  plain — this 
large  increase  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable rise  in  the  general  expense  ratio,  which  was 
1 1.5  in  1902,  9.62  in  1903,  and  9.34  in  1904,  against 
1 1. 14  in  1909,  10.37  m  i9ioi  and  10.48  last  year.  At 
a  very  slight  extra  cost,  therefore,  a  great  improvement 
has  been  effected,  because  some  years  ago  the  new 
business  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  was  rather  small  by 
comparison  with  the  total  premium  income,  the  amount 
of  which  was  increasing  somewhat  slowly. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  case  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  1908,  when  the  last  septennium  was  com- 
pleted, the  premium  income  was  185,762,  whereas 
an  amount  of  ^1,305,038  was  received  in  1911.  When 
a  society  established  in  1815  can  increase  its  premium 
income  at  the  yearly  rate  of  nearly  ^"40,000,  it 
undoubtedly  shows  "  no  signs  of  decrepitude  ".  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Scottish  Widows'  is  to-day  not  only 
a  great  life  office — the  greatest  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  newly  attained  record  of  4009  new 
policies  of  ^2,402,972  will  be  left  far  behind  in  the  final 
year  of  the  current  quinquennium.  Few  more  enter- 
prising life  offices  exist  indeed  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  energies  of  the  management  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  life  assurance  connexions.  Since  the 
end  of  1901  an  important  business  has  been  established 
with  the  purchasers  of  annuity  bonds,  and  the  current 
report  shows  that  a  good  start  has  been  made  in 
another  direction,  capital  redemption  policies  to  the 
amount  of  ^"84,000  having  been  issued  last  year. 

At  no  period  in  the  long  history  of  this  old  society 
has  the  administration  been  marked  by  quite  so  many 
symptoms  of  general  alertness.  It  has  always  been 
most  capable  and  progressive,  but  it  is  now  conspicu- 
ously energetic,  without  any  departure  being  made 
from  the  constant  rule  of  extreme  conservatism.  How 
ably  the  business  is  now  conducted  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  amount 
of  the  assurance  and  annuity  funds  increased  from 
;£l8>797,i75  to  ^20,473,739,  sums  of  ^353,540, 
^"689,781,  and  .£633,344  having  been  added  to  the 
total  in  1909,  1910,  and  191 1  respectively.  A  small 
capital  redemption  assurance  fund  has  also  been  created, 
the  reserve  fund  of  ^400,000  remains  intact,  and  the 
average  rate  of  interest  earned,  which  subject  to 
income  tax  was  £4  is.  3d.  per  cent,  in  1908,  the  last 
year  of  the  preceding  valuation  period,  has  further 
risen,  having  been  £4  is.  gd.  in  1909,  £4  2s.  4d.  in 
1910,  and  £4  2s.  iod.  last  year. 

These  rates  compare  with  £1  18s.  id.,  £2  17s.  1  id. , 
and  £3  18s.  iod.  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  1902-8 
septennium.  Prospects  for  the  next  bonus  arc  there- 
fore already  most  favourable.  The  new  business  has 
greatly  enlarged,  the  rate  of  interest  has  improved  to 
the  extent  of  about  4s.  percent.,  and  the  expenditure, 
as  represented  by  the  burden  on  the  premium  income, 
has  not  increased.  Ii  also  seems  probable  that  the 
profit  for  suspender!  mortality     tbe  oilier  main  source 

of  surplus-  will  prove  at  least  proportionately  as  large 

as  on  the  last  occasion,  the  percentages  of  actual  to 
expected  claims   having   been   K6  per  cent  in  I0O0, 
68  per  cent  1   in  1910,   and  73. 6  per  cent,   last  year. 
What  may  happen  in  this  respect  during  the  <  urrent 
year  and  the   year   following  is  of   course  Uncertain, 

but  it  is  evident  that  at  no'recenl  pet  iod  was  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Societj  more  generally 

pronounced.  When  the  last  distribution  of  profits  Uxtk 
place  a  considerable  balance  was  1  arried  forward  un- 
appropriated, while  a  footnote  appended  t-<  the  current 
balance-sheet  indi<  ales  the  existence  of  a  more  or  les  . 
substantial  latent  reserve. 


if  MILESTONES." 

By  John  Palmer. 

TN  decent  deference  to  the  authors  of  "  Milestones  ", 
and  to  the  very  many  people  who  will  go  to  this 
play  and  enjoy  it  from  end  to  end,  I  must  begin  this 
week  with  an  apology.  For  I  am  afraid  my  apprecia- 
tion of  "  Milestones  "  will  seem  cold  and  ungracious 
to  many  who  have  been  wise  and  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it.  Much  of  my  time  last  week  at.  the 
Royalty  Theatre  was  spent  in  noting  how  the  magic 
of  dead  fashions,  and  of  things  that  were  topical 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  is  powerful  to  thrill  and  to 
amuse  really  grown-up  people  of  thirty-five  and  forty  ; 
and  I  realised  with  something  of  a  shock  that  London 
playgoers  were  humming  the  "  Mikado  "  and  talking  re- 
spectfully of  the  big  new  Hotel  Metropole  at  Charing 
Cross,  before  I,  or  any  of  my  friends  and  contem- 
poraries at  Oxford,  was  even  so  much  as  born. 
Where,  for  me,  was  the  significance  and  poignancy  of 
these  allusions?  They  made  me  feel  like  an  interloper, 
assisting  without  reverence  at  a  celebration  in  which 
I  was  not  initiated  to  share.  Nor  could  I  understand 
without  a  vigorous  effort  of  imagination  the  wistfulness 
which  I  saw  reflected  in  so  many  of  the  countenances 
about  me,  as  the  mimic  generations  lived  and  loved  and 
passed  into  the  sere  before  them  on  the  stage.  I  could 
feel  quite  distinctly  that  in  the  mood  of  the  audience 
there  was  something  tenderly  reminiscent  from  which  I 
was  brutally  excluded.  As  the  fresh  young  heroine 
of  '85  warbled  of  Yum-yum-yum  I  knew  that  many,  for 
all  their  smiling,  were  dropping  sad-sweet  tears  in  the 
silence  of  their  hearts.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  my 
imperviousness  to  the  agreeable  sadness  of  the  evening 
was  felt  and  resented  telepathetically  in  waves  of  vague 
hostility.  What's  Yum-yum-yum  to  him,  or  he  to 
Yum-yum-yum? 

Act  One — 1860.  A  terrible  young  firebrand  who 
believes  in  the  future  of  iron  ships  flings  violently  away 
from  the  old-established  firm  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred.  There  were,  it  seems,  new  and  devastating  ideas 
in  i860,  as  in  1912;  and  in  i860,  as  in  1912,  young 
people  believed  in  them,  and  were  heroes  and  martyrs 
in  their  behalf,  not  necessarily  because  they  were  wiser 
than  their  elders,  but  because  they  were  younger.  For, 
in  the  cause  of  progress,  it  is  more  important  to  be 
young  than  to  be  wise.  Apparently,  there  is  only  one 
thing  in  which  we  have  not  improved  upon  our  grand- 
fathers. It  must  surely  have  occurred  to  everyone  who 
saw  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  and  Miss  Mary  Jerrold  in  the  first 
Act  of  "  Milestones  "  that  the  art  of  making  love  is  as 
completely  lost  to-day  as  the  art  of  making  stained- 
glass  windows.  When  men  and  women  of  to-day  make 
love  upon  a  modern  stage,  one  begins  uncomfortably 
to  feel  that  it  is  indelicate  of  the  audience  to  be  there. 
But  no  one  would  for  worlds  have  missed  the  love- 
making  of  Mr.  Eadie  and  Miss  Jerrold.  It  was  reticent 
and  seemly — distinguished  by  a  sense  of  style  and  finish 
sadly  wanting  in  our  conduct  of  affaires  du  coeur  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  nineteenth  century  was' pos- 
sibly, as  Mr.  Shaw  insists,  the  wickedest  century  that 
ever  lived;  but  there  were  very  many  agreeable  things 
that  perished  with  the  crinoline. 

Act  Two — 1885.  The  firebrand  has  made  a  fortune, 
lie  is  middle-aged  and  1  rusty.  He  has  a  daughter  who 
believes  in  steel,  as  her  father  Ix  lore  her  believed  in 

iron;  but  people  who  believe  In  iron  between  twenty 

and  thirty  do  not  believe  in  steel  between  forty  and 
fifty.  Most  of  the  COinady  thai  I  liked  and  thoroughly 
understood  was  contained  in  these  admirably  written 

scenes ol  1885.    The  revolutionary  was  now  the  tyrant. 

True,  he  had'  believed  in  his  own  ideas;  but  they  were 
the  sound  and  sensible  ideas  of  a  generation  that  knew 
what  it  was  talking  about.  hue,  he  had  married  the 
girl  he  loved  in  spite  ..I  lid  people  who  were,  fogeys. 
But  his  daughh  r's  was  quite  a  difteienl  <  a  sr.  Il  alwn)  s 
is.    Steel,  like  love,  is  fiddlesticks  to  a  man  who,  on 

the  strength  of  iron,  has  successfully  made  himself  into 

■  I). nonet. 

\c\  Thre<  K>I2.  The  firebrand  is  now  a  grand- 
father.    Hi  has  witnessed  the  victim  of  steel.  Steel] 
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in  [hi j,  leading  the  Labour  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  is  the  Act  where  I  was  most  keenly 
awar€  that  an  apology  would  have  to  be  made  for 
having  been  born  hereafter.  Three  generations  were 
now  upon  the  stage.  The  mistakes  of  i860  and  1885 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the  young,  delirious  dreams  of 
1912.  The  selfishness  of  age  and  the  brutality  of  youth 
were  sharply  pointed  in  this  jostling  of  years.  I 
felt  it  was  unkind  to  be  young  in  191 2  by  the  side  of 
men  and  women  who  were  young  in  1885  and  in  i860; 
and  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  lor  being  insufficiently 
affected  by  the  ultimate  fireside  picture  of  the  grand- 
parents w  hose  children  had  grown  beyond  them.  "  We 
live  and  learn  ",  said  grandfather  as  the  curtain  came 
down  upon  the  room  in  which  he  had  grown  from 
a  firebrand  into  a  fogey.  My  own  ungracious  comment 
upon  the  scene  was  that  grandfather's  remark  might 
easily  have  been  more  relevant  to  all  we  had  seen. 

We  live,  but  we  never  learn  "  is  the  correct  motto 
of  "  Milestones  ". 

Messrs.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch  have 
written  a  play  which  the  public  ought  to  want.  The 
characters  are  well-sketched  ;  the  wit  is  easy  (too  easy 
at  times),  but  seldom  cheap ;  and  the  theme  must 
fascinate  even  a  firebrand  of  191 2,  who  may  at  least 
learn  from  "  Milestones  "  that  no  one  is  so  soon  out- 
of-date  as  a  revolutionary.  This  play  is  decidedly  the 
best  in  Which  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  as  yet  been  con- 
cerned as  dramatic  author.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
plays  I  have  seen  during  the  last  twelve  months  which 
offends  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  taste  of  an 
ordinarily  well-educated  person.  The  play  is  extremely 
well  acted.  The  performance  of  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  as 
firebrand,  as  fogey  of  the  first,  and  as  fogey  of  the 
second  degree,  is  an  exercise  in  versatility  which  would 
baffle  anyone  but  a  virtuoso.  Miss  Mary  Jerrold  also 
grows  up  quite  successfully  between  the  Acts,  and  Miss 
Haidce  Wright  is  really  a  terrifying  tribute  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  time  passes. 

I  have  decided  not  to  write  anything  about  "  Kipps  " 
at  the  Vaudeville.  It  derives  nothing  of  value  from  the 
novel  of  Mr.  Wells.  At  the  best  it  is  good  workaday 
farce,  which  gives  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  and  Mr.  Rudge 
Harding  the  opportunity  for  some  clever  acting.  Mr. 
Wells'  study  of  a  simple  soul — with  all  its  intimate 
psychology  and  clever  detail  as  to  environment — is 
nowhere  suggested  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Besier.  Some 
of  the  principal  characters  have  actually  disappeared. 
Helen  Walshingham,  for  instance,  has  vanished  com- 
pletely, her  place  being  taken  by  a  creature  of  the  same 
name  who  for  the  farce's  purpose  is  a  wicked  fortune- 
hunter.  The  writing  is  not  particularly  distinguished. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  roar  delightedly  at  the  fun  ;  but 
this  laughter  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  Mr.  Wells,  or  with 
Mr.  Besier.  The  fortunes  of  this  play  are  in  the  faces 
of  Mr.  Clarence  and  Mr.  Harding.  These  players  are 
most  competently  funny — especially  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say. 

SOME   HANDEL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

By  John  F.  RONCIMAN. 

T TAN DEL  had  a  gentleman  who  was  a  cook  and  a 
*  1*  contrapuntist,  a  concocter  of  dinners  and  fair 
copies  of  full  scores.  What  Handel  thought  of  John 
Christopher  Smith's  fugues  is  not  recorded,  but  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  dinners  proved 
satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  Handel  flourished  on  them 
sufficiently  well  to  write  a  good  many  fugues  of 
his  own  ;  and  in  his  will  he  left  Smith  the  copies  he 
(Smith)  had  made  of  his  (Handel's)  scores.  A  number 
of  these  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Granville,  who  left  them  to  other  members 
of  his  family.  At  last  they  have  found  their  way  to 
London,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  this  month  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  will  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidders.  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  looking 
over  them,  and  must  thank  the  members  of  the  great 
firm  for  treating  me  as  politely  as  if  I  were  not 
.a  musical   critic.      It  was   needless  to  go  through 


tin-  whole  of  tile  volumes.  In  the  year  1899  the 
Editor  of  this  Review  sent  me  to  Hamburg  to  hear 
a  new  work  and  an  old  one — Siegfried  Wagner's 
"  Barcnhautcr  "  and  Handel's  "Saul";  and  natu- 
rally, inevitably,  I  visited  Dr.  Chrysander.  Al- 
though Mr.  Streatfeild  in  an  article  on  this  collection 
says  Chrysander  did  not  know  the  collection,  but  had 
heard  of  it,  Chrysander  himself  told  me  he  knew  it  quite 
well  ;  and  he  told  me  so  much  that  when  I  came  to  look 
over  the  scores  I  discovered  that  I  knew  a  good  deal 
about  them.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a  Museum  official 
to  be  quite  accurate,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr. 
Streatfeild  may  be  right:  that  is,  Chrysander  may  not 
have  used  the  Granville  collection  in  making  the 
German  Handel  Society  edition.  Anyhow,  we  can 
never  know  absolutely  which  scores,  Handel's  or  Chris- 
topher's, represent  Handel's  real  intention.  Handel 
altered  so  much  and  so  often  that  I  would  prefer  to  take 
Christopher's  version.  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet" 
in  Smith  is  set  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  "  O  Death 
where  is  thy  sting",  for  duet  followed  by  a  chorus; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  known  that  Handel  altered  and 
altered  many  times  :  also  that  the  final  version,  as  it 
stands  in  Handel's  script,  is  the  one  he  preferred. 
"  Their  sound  is  gone  out  "  in  Smith  is  a  mere  unim- 
portant sketch.  As  for  the  questions  of  solos  being 
allotted  in  one  version  to  one  voice  and  in  another  to 
another,  that  is  of  no  special  interest.  Fakes  and 
changes  of  all  sorts  used  to  be  made  in  the  old  days 
at  each  performance  of  any  popular  work.  It  really 
matters  nothing  whether  "  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high  " 
is  sung  by  a  bass  or  soprano  ;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  about  "  If  God  be  with  us". 

The  great  value  of  these  scores  is,  I  think,  that  after 
all  they  arc  more  likely  to  represent  Handel's  final 
intention  than  the  autographs,  save  in  such  cases  as 
"How  beautiful  are  the  feet",  where  we  know  that 
he  re-wrote  often.  Smith,  after  Handel's  death, 
directed  the  oratorio  performances,  and  as  he  was  a 
faithful  servitor  we  may  be  sure  that  he  directed  them 
as  Handel  had  done.  Of  course,  in  the  cases  where 
alterations  were  made,  he  would  simply  insert  in  his 
bound  volume  the  new  sheets,  and  these,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  have  got  lost.  There  is  no  sign  of  anything 
having  been  pasted  in  the  volumes.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  things — good,  bad,  and  very  indifferent 
indeed.  Handel  was  a  great  composer  of  music 
in  a  double  sense — he  composed  some  very  great 
music  and  he  composed  a  very  great  quantity  of  music. 
In  the  scores  of  the  late  Mr.  Granville  we  find  some  of 
his  scores  arc  hardly  worth  looking  at.  There  are 
dozens  which  are  worth  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold — 
as  I  suppose  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  find  out  in  a  week  or 
two's  time.  The  Autograph  trio,  written  at  Naples  in 
1708,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  lot,  though 
it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  valuable.  We  must 
suppose  it  to  be  written  by  Handel ;  but  the  script  is 
very  unlike  his.  Vet  Granville  knew  his  handwriting 
well ;  and,  after  all,  a  man's  fist  changes  between  his 
twenty-third  and  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT  MAX. 
Bv  Sir  Ray  Lankkster. 

THERE  is  in  these  days,  among  the  general  public, 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  man  on  this  earth  at  a  very  remote 
period — a  period  reaching  back  not  merely  to  tens, 
but  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  The  little 
book  *  written  by  Professor  Sollas  contains  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  recent  information  on  this  subject. 
It  is  illustrated  by  abundant  process  blocks  copied 
from  works  of  authority,  and  the  subject  is  handled 
in  a  bold,  not  to  say  audacious,  spirit  which  makes 
the  story  told  an  interesting  one.  Probably  Pro- 
fessor Sollas  is  ritrht  in  boldly  launching  unaccepted 
theories  in  a  popular  book.  Some  of  them,  already 
cautiously  entertained  by  patient  investigators,  will  some 

*  "  Ancient  Hunters  and  their  Modern  Representatives."  By 
W.  J.  Sollas.    London  ;  Macmillan.    1911.  12s.net. 
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day  turn  out  to  be  more  or  less  well  founded  ;  others 
will  disappear.  In  the  meantime  they  really  serve  as 
threads — artificial  it  may  be — upon  which  to  group  facts 
in  some  kind  of  order  and  give  a  liveliness  to  the  record 
put  before  the  reader.  The  book  is  one  which  may  be 
warmly  recommended  to  the  general  reader  provided 
that  he  understands  that  there  is  not  a  very  serious 
attempt  made  in  it  to  treat  disputable  matters  in  a 
judicial  spirit.  In  fact  Professor  Sollas  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as,  here,  addressing  archaeologists  and  anthro- 
pologists. Were  he  to  do  so  he  would  have  to  treat  his 
subject  at  far  greater  length  and  to  bring  forward  in 
support  of  his  views  careful  statements  of  fact  and 
original  observations  worthy  of  the  Oxford  professor 
of  geology. 

Professor  Sollas  starts  with  a  very  much  condensed 
account  of  the  great  Ice  Age  and  of  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  extension  and  recession  of  glaciers 
indicated  by  recent  researches.  Presumably  it  is  on 
account  of  this  that  the  well-known  panoramic  photo- 
graph of  the  view  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers  from 
the  Corner  Grat  is  presented  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
work — but  what  is  its  value  in  this  connexion  is  not 
evident.  On  page  18  we  read  of  "  the  accompanying 
illustration  (plate  2)  "  stated  to  have  been  lent  by 
Professor  Penck  and  to  represent  one  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Steyr.  We  should  have  preferred  this  plate  to 
the  Gorner  Grat  panorama,  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  book,  nor  is  there  a  plate  1. 

After  this  introduction  dealing  with  the  Ice  Age  and 
an  account  of  ancient  remains  of  man,  illustrated  by 
text-blocks,  we  come  to  a  chapter  headed  "  Eoliths  ". 
Professor  Sollas  writes  on  page  89  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  human  workmanship  of  the  plateau 
implements  from  Ightham  "  is  involved  in  the  raging 
vortex  of  the  'eolith'  controversy".  The  Pro- 
fessor is,  I  regret  to  note,  one  of  those  who  enjoy 
this  "sham"  fight.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  his  readers  had  they  been  informed  that  there 
is  really  no  "eolith"  controversy  at  all,  but  that 
some  archaeologists  have  called  very  early  and  roughly 
broken  flints  by  the  name  "  eolith  "  without  defining 
the  term,  and  that  others  call  any  piece  of  broken  flint 
an  "  eolith  "  in  order  to  mock  at  the  archaeologists  who 
first  made  use  of  the  word.  The  problems  so  gaily 
described  as  "  the  eolith  controversy  "  by  Professor 
Sollas  properly  lead  to  a  number  of  separate  and  difficult 
inquiries.  It  should  be  discussed  whether  certain 
broken  flints  A  found  in  beds  of  gravel  unconnected 
with  the  present  valley  drainage  at  a  given  locality  x 
are  of  human  workmanship  or  not.  It  should  also  be 
quite  independently  discussed  whether  other  equally  or 
more  ancient  broken  flints  B  from  locality  y  are  of 
human  workmanship,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  several 
other  independent  sets  of  flints  from  widely  separate 
localities  and  of  various  geological  antiquity.  Obviouslv 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  each  case 
on  its  merits.  Hut  an  ingenious  muddle-maker  had  the 
Mephistophelian  inspiration  to  speak  of  them  all  as 
"eoliths",  whereupon  another  declared  that  he  could 
make  eoliths  in  a  road  v.  ith  a  <  art-wheel,  and  a  respected 
pakeontologi-.t  produced  broken  flints  from  a  chalk-mill 
and  said  they,  too,  were  "  eoliths  ".  Obviously  the 
word  has  become  merely  ,1  term  of  abuse.  In  any  case 
Professor  Sollas  tells"  us  "  on  the  important  question 
of  man's  first  arrival  on  this  planet  Wt  may  for  the 
present  possess  our  minds  in  peace,  not  a  trace  of 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  existence  having  been 
found  in  strata  admittedly  older  than  the  Pleistocene  ". 
The  attitude  of  our  author  on  this  subject  may  well 
inspire  doubt  as  to  his  fairness  in  dealing  with  other 
debated  questions.  Surrlv  lie  should  ha\c  discussed 
the  sub-crag  rostro-carinatc  flint  implements  ol  Ipswich 
in  this  connexion.  Is  it  possible  that  he  Overlooked 
them  ?  Again,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  examination 
of  any  large  and  representative  series  of  the  upper 
Miocene  worked  (lints  of  Autillac  ,  although  he-  <  opies  on 
page  50  a  worthless  figure-  of  a  pice  r  of  flint  from  this 

locality  by  another  author  and  labels  ii  contemptuously 

"  eolith".  More  objectionable  than  either  of  tin  ■< 
omissions  is  the-  acceptance  b\  Professor  Sollas  of  the 


illusive  term  "eolith"  for  some  fractured  flints  from 
the  Thanet  Sands  of  Belle-Assize,  of  which  he  declares 
that  the  Abbe  Breuil  "  shows  in  the  most  convincing- 
manner  "  that  they  owe  their  fracture  to  movements 
of  the  strata  while  settling  under  pressure.  The  Abbe 
Breuil  (whose  paper  on  the  subject  is  well  known)  does 
nothing  more  than  suggest  such  a  history,  which,  more- 
over, is  a  mechanical  impossibility.  As  for  showing  in 
any  manner  that  sand  lying  upon  the  top  of  flints,  even 
if  piled  up  to  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  feet,  can  exert 
such  a  pressure  on  them  as  to  fracture  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Professor  Sollas  and  his  readers 
that  the  Abbe  Breuil  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
does  not  even  attempt  to  do  so.  Had  he  made  the 
attempt,  he  would  never  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence,  for  he  would  have  found,  firstly,  that 
it  is  known  that  owing  to  its  structure  and  consequent 
mechanical  properties  a  given  depth  of  sand  can  only 
exert  by  its  weight  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  similar 
depth  of  liquid  of  twice  the  specific  gravity  of  water ; 
and  secondly,  he  would  have  found  by  direct  experiment 
that  sand  does  not  exert  any  such  crushing  action — a 
fact  one  might  have  expected  to  be  known  to  a  geologist 
who  has  dug  the  shells  of  tertiary  mollusca  out  of  their 
resting-place  under  hundreds  of  tons  weight  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

Leaving  the  "vortex"  in  which,  according  to  him, 
all  those  flints  which  people  arbitrarily  call  "eoliths" 
are  crushed,  Professor  Sollas  gives  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  Tasmanians  and  their  stone  imple- 
ments, which  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  account 
of  researches  now  in  progress  on  this  subject.  He  then 
sketches  in  turn  in  a  series  of  largely  illustrated  chapters 
the  flint  implements,  carvings,  and  other  works  of  art 
of  the  successive  periods  known  as  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  Palaeolithic.  The  oldest  implement  contain- 
ing deposits  admitted  by  him  are  the  "  Mesvinfan 
and  "  Strepvan  "  gravels  of  Professor  Rutot  (often 
called  "  Early  Chelkan  "),  followed  by  the  "  Chellean  " 
and  "  Acheulean  ".  As  Middle  Palaeolithic  he  takes 
the  "  Mousterian  "  (the  horizon  or  period  of  the 
Meander  men),  and  as  Upper  Palaeolithic  the  "  Aurig- 
nacian  ",  "  Solutrian  ",  and  "  Magdalenian  "  stages. 
Interspersed  among  these  are  interesting  chapters  on 
the  Australian  Aborigines,  on  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  and  on  the  Eskimo.  Throughout  a  very  in- 
teresting attempt  is  made  not  merely  to  compare  the 
successive  races  of  ancient  men  whose  works  (and  in 
rare  cases  skeletons)  are  found  in  the  successive  Palaeo- 
lithic periods,  with  existing  savage  races,  but  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  way  to  identify  certain  of  the  European 
prehistoric  races  with  certain  existing  remote  races  of 
men  who  exhibit  a  primitive  condition  of  culture. 

The  speculations  put  forward  by  Professor  Sollas  are 
thus  summed  up  by  him  (p.  382).  "  If  the  views  we 
have  expressed  in  this  and  prec  eding  chapters  are  well- 
founded,  it  would  appear  that  the  surviving  races  which 
represent  the  vanished  Paheolithic  hunters  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  over  Europe  in  the  order  of  their 
intelligence.  Kadi  has  \  ielded  in  turn  to  a  more  highly 
dc  veloped  and  more  highly  gifted  form  of  man.  Prom 
what  is  mm  the  focus  of  c  ivilisation  they  have  one  by 
one-  been  expelled  and  driven  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the;  earth;  the  Mousterians  survive  in  the  remotely 
related  Australians  at  the-  Antipode  s,  the  Solutrians  are 

represented  by  the  Hushmen  of  the  southern  extremity 
ot  \lrica,  the'  Magdalenians  by  the-  Kskimo  Ofl  the 
fro/en  margin  of  the  North  Americ  an  continent,  and 
as  well,  perhaps,  by  the  Kc-d  Indians."  There  is  much 
to  justify  such  a  theory  as  this  in  a  general  w.ev,  and 

no  harm  but  rather  good  will  come  in  consequence  of 
its  statement.    The  points  of  sgreemeni  insisted  on  by 

P.. -le  ssor  Sollas  have',  main  of  them,  be  e  n  long  familiar 
t-»  are  ha'ologists  and  anthi ..pologist  s  and  have  been 
constantly  discussed.  The  most  important  line  of 
opposition  to  su.  h  identifications  of  .1  ie.  ml  savage  race 
with  a  P.d.e  e.lithic  race-,  similar  to  it  in  arts  ami  habits 
ol  life  and  <\ti\  in  shape  e,f  skull  and  jaw,  is  that  the 

resembiarv  <s  maj  be  due  to  identity  in  the  conditions  of 

life,  nnd  not  to  heredity  from  a  dose  common  ancestry. 
I  think  that  this  objection  is  merely  of  value  as  n  demand 
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for  caution  and  fuller  evidence.  Each  of  the  identifica- 
tions adopted  by  Professor  Sollas  requires,  it  is  obvious, 
a  far  longer  and  more  profound  study,  and  a  far  more 
complete  exposition  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  by 
reasonable  people,  than  he  has  offered  to  us  in  the  pre- 
sent book.  For  my  own  part  I  think  there  is  less  in 
favour  of  a  close  approximation  of  the  Wander  men  (or 
Mousterians)  with  the  Australians  than  there  is  in 
regard  to  the  other  identifications.  There  is  in  fact 
very  little  beyond  a  certain  resemblance  (by  no  means 
very  close)  of  the  Neander  skulls  to  some  Australian 
skulls. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  common  with  many  other 
students  of  these  matters,  I  have  been  led  by  recent 
discoveries  to  entertain  the  hypothesis  of  a  racial  affinity 
between  the  modern  Bushmen  and  the  Aurignacians 
(with  whom  Professor  Sollas  would  associate  also  the 
Solutrians).  The  negroid  skeletons  of  the  Prince's 
Grotto  at  Mentone,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  steato- 
pygous  "figurines",  and  the  abundant  rock-paintings 
of  animals  and  men  are  solid  tangible  things  which 
strongly  suggest  a  relationship  of  the  Aurignacians  to 
the  Bushmen,  whilst  the  geographical  position  of  the 
races  compared  is  such  as  to  favour  a  possible  early 
connexion. 

The  question  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  Magdalenians 
has  been  long  discussed.  The  pendulum  has  lately 
swung  against  the  belief  in  their  racial  identity.  But  I 
confess  that  if  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Tcstut  of  the 
Chanceladc  skeleton  is  to  be  accepted  (and  I  do  not 
know  why  it  has  hitherto  been  so  largely  ignored),  and 
if  other  skulls  of  Magdalenian  age — having  the  same 
characters — were  discovered,  I  should  attach  still 
greater  value  than  I  do  to  the  evidence  of  identity  given 
by  such  implements  as  the  arrow-straightener,  the 
throwing-stick  and  the  ivory  and  bone  pegs,  handles  and 
buttons  common  to  Eskimo  and  Magdalenian  man.  The 
possibility  of  the  Cromagnard  men  being  accompanied 
by  an  allied  but  somewhat  inferior  Eskimo-like  race — 
as  the  Red  Indians  of  the  northern  lands  are  by  the 
Eskimo — is  an  interesting  suggestion.  But  it  would 
take  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  to  deal  effectively  and 
conclusively  with  that  hypothesis  alone. 

Professor  Sollas  is,  I  think,  justified  in  disclosing  to 
the  reading  public  these  guesses  and  possibilities — 
with  such  evidence  in  their  favour  as  can  be  hastily  put 
together  by  utilising  existing  publications,  scattered 
here  and  there — because  it  is  certain  that  whilst  some 
readers  will  too  readily  accept  all  his  suggestions  as 
proved  and  final,  others  will  be  irresistibly  impelled  to 
investigate  these  things  themselves  and  to  seek  for 
further  and  decisive  evidence  concerning  them  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  earth  both  above  and  below  the 
surface. 

On  one  or  two  matters  of  detail  I  venture  to  differ 
from  Professor  Sollas.  It  is  true  that  a  convenient 
and  authoritative  set  of  names  for  the  different  forms  of 
flint  implements  of  the  Early  Stone  Age — whether  small 
or  large — is  greatly  needed.  But  I  cannot  agree  to 
applying  the  name  "  boucher  "  to  large  flint  imple- 
ments in  honour  of  Boucher  de  Perthes.  "  Boucher  " 
is  little  better  than  "coup  de  poing  ",  and  is  not 
defined  by  anything  except  size  in  the  proposal  of 
Professor  Sollas.  I  also  think  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Professor  Sollas  should  adopt  the  dogmatic  attitude 
which  he  does  in  regard  to  evidence  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  worked  flints  of  an  earlier  age  than  the  Pleistocene. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  man  of  science  to  sweep  away  all 
•=uch  evidence  with  the  exclamation  "  Eoliths  !"  Each 
such  supposed  case,  if  advanced  by  a  competent  inquirer 
with  abundant  tangible  material,  requires  careful  and 
conscientious  investigation  on  its  own  merits.  It  does 
not  do  to  accept  a  few  ill-made  drawings  or  photographs 
as  evidence  pro  or  con  in  the  matter.  The  study  of  large 
collections  can  alone  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able judgment  in  these  matters,  and  this  Professor 
Sollas  has  not  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  worked  flints 
attributed  to  pre-glacial  man.  The  bulk  and  expense 
of  really  first-rate  illustrations  of  such  specimens  are  at 
present  obstacles  to  progress.  We  require  such 
a  society  for  the  publication  of  materials  in  illustration 


of  human  pakcontology  as  the  l'alieontographical 
Society,  which  publishes  authoritative  and  voluminous 
representations  of  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and 
plants.  Professor  Sollas  will  by  his  book  have  excited 
the  interest  of  a  larger  public  in  this  matter,  and  has 
possibly  created  a  body  of  future  subscribers  to  serious 
and  authoritative  works  giving  ample  descriptions  and 
really  skilful  reproductions  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
man  and  his  modern  correlatives. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  inappropriate  to  raise  a  discussion  on 
the  general  doctrine  of  evolution  in  connexion  with 
a  detached  remark  made  by  an  author.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  what  seems  to  me 
a  regrettable  pronouncemcrlt  to  which  Professor  Sollas 
commits  himself  without  discussion  or  attempted  justi- 
fication on  the  last  page  but  one  of  his  book.  He 
writes  (p.  403)  :  "  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  that 
mystery  of  mysteries,  the  problem  of  evolution,  for 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  great,  has  yet  furnished  a 
solution.  Natural  selection,  that  idol  of  the  Victorian 
era,  may  accomplish  much,  but  it  creates  nothing". 
In  regard  to  this  statement  I  would  merely  point  out 
that  if  by  "a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evolution  " 
Professor  Sollas  means  a  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  those  properties  of  matter  and  of 
matter  itself  which  are  manifested  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  then  he  is  simply  asserting  what  is  a  common- 
place. There  is  no  solution.  Whatever  hypothetical 
cause  of  "  the  nature  of  things  "  we  may  assume,  there 
always  must  remain  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  that 
cause.  If,  however,  Professor  Sollas  means  by  "  the 
problem  of  evolution  "  the  problem  of  the  way  in  which 
— given  a  knowledge  of  what  are  called  the  properties 
of  matter — evolution  must  take  place,  then  his  state- 
ment appears  to  me  to  be  notoriously  contrary  to  fact. 
The  statement  that  Darwin's  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  natural  selection  was  an  idol  of 
the  Victorian  period,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that 
there  was  no  such  demonstration,  that  it  was  an  illusion. 
That  again  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading statement.  The  further  statement  that  natural 
selection  "  may  accomplish  much  "  seems  to  imply  a 
doubt  that  it  has  done  so.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
justification  for  that  doubt.  The  final  statement,  "  but 
it  creates  nothing",  is,  if  by  the  word  "create"  we 
are  to  understand  the  making  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  a  platitude  ;  no  one  ever  supposed  that  it  did. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  careless  use  of  the  word 
"create  "  Professor  Sollas  means  to  say  that  natural 
selection  has  not  produced  new  arrangements  and  collo- 
cations of  (what  we  agree  to  call)  material  particles, 
then  he  is  stating  what  very  few  naturalists  will  admit  to 
be  true.  Professor  Sollas  is  not  alone  in  this  curious 
misapprehension.  Metaphysicians  have  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fit  "  that  it  does  not 
account  for  the  origin  of  "  the  fit  ".  Of  course  it  does 
not ;  that  is  another  matter  and  is  separately  treated. 
The  origin  of  the  fit  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  and 
continually  occurring  variety  in  the  material  submitted 
to  selection  and  the  coincidence  of  some  (a  minimal 
proportion)  of  the  varieties  with  the  survival  tests  set 
up  by  natural  selection.  The  cause  of  variation  in  the 
material  upon  which  selection  acts  is  the  universal 
movement  and  redistribution  of  material  particles  in  the 
kosmos. 


A  DOG. 

By  Filson  Young. 

"\  7"ERY  trivial  beginnings  come  to  great  ends.  Our 
*  beginning,  twelve  years  ago,  was  in  a  shop  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  where  I  saw  a  small  fox  terrier 
puppy  whining  in  a  cage,  and  suddenly  realised  that  for 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  I  could  take  him  out  of  it. 
I  paid,  and  took  him.  He  disgraced  me  on  the  way 
home,  and  exposed  me  to  indignant  contumely.  If  I 
stooped  to  speak  to  him  he  cowered  on  his  belly  and 
whined;  when  I  tried  to  lead  him  on  the  leash  he 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  tortoise,  and  had  to  be  dragged 
along  in  such  a  way  that  humane  people  looked  askance 
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at  me,  saying  "  There  is  a  monster  :   even  his  dog 
knows  his  black  heart,  and  will  not  follow  him  ".  I 
found  that  he  suffered  from  both  rickets  and  cataract. 
The  second  complaint  was  cured  by  a  vet.  ;  the  first 
gradually  yielded  to  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  to 
an  apple  suspended  from  a  piece  of  string  under  the 
bough  of  an  apple-tree,  with  which  he  was  never  tired 
of  playing.-    And  gradually,  too,  he, began  to  .dare  to 
walk  erect  upon  his  legs,  and  not  to  collapse  if  he  were 
spoken  to ;  whatever  memories  of  human  cruelty  were 
in  his  heart  gradually  faded  from  it,  and  gave  place  to 
a  kind  of  surprised  conviction    that   not  everybody 
wished  to  hurt  him.    But  all  the  inconvenient  things 
that  a  young  dog  can  do,  he  did.    The  art  of  being 
sick  was  carried  by  him  to  amazing  lengths  ;  he  had 
stronger  appetites,  and  a  weaker  stomach,  than  any 
dog  I  ever  knew,  and  the  moments  which  he  chose  for 
his  demonstrations  were  wonderful  in  their  combina- 
tion of  unexpectedness,  inconvenience,  and  humiliation 
for  his  owner.    But  his  own  humility  was  such  that 
he  invariably  apologised  for  drawing  attention  to  him- 
self-.   The  latter  half  of  his  body  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  demonstration  of  this  humility.      If  he  stood 
barking  (for  he  soon  learned  to  bark)  with  his  fore-paws 
planted  firmly,  his  squirming  rear-part  would  apologise 
for  barking.    When  he  ate,  his  tail  wagged  apology. 
When,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  sick,  the  tail  vibrated 
like  that  of  a  rattlesnake.    If  he  was  drinking,  and  I 
happened  to  cough  or  make  any  sound,  he  would  leave 
his  bowl  with  dripping  jaws,  quivering   apology  for 
having  presumed  to  satisfy  his  thirst.    And  there  were 
other. necessary, and  jiatur,al  fupctions  which  he  could 
in  nowise  be  brought  to  perform  except  by  a  studied 
aversion  of  gaze  on  the  part  of  his  master,  who,  stand- 
ing in  the  garden  on  a  wet  night,  had  to  pretend  to 
be  studying  the  heavens.    Every  attempt  to  notice  him 
evoked  a  silent  paraphrase  of  the  reply  of  Uriah  Heep  : 
"  Thank  vou,  sir  ;  we  know  our  station,  and  are  thank- 
ful in  it  ". 

But  that  phase  passed.  Time  taught  him  that  he 
was  indeed  of  some  consequence  in  this  world,  and  that 
he  might  retain  his  food  without  danger  of  appearing 
to  be  unduly  presumptuous.  And  with  this  knowledge 
dawned  an  affection,  a  capacity  for  love  and  devotion, 
that  proved  to  be  the  great  theme  and  tragedy  of  his 
life.  He  had  his  doggy  ways  and  appetites,  but  they 
were  ever  subordinate  to  the  following  of  his  human 
star — or  stars  ;  for  happily  there  were  both  sun  and 
stars  in  his  heaven,  and  all  shone  benignantly  upon  him. 
It  was  his  lot  to  spend  many  changeful  and  wandering 
years  with  me,  now  in  this  place,  now  in  that :  in  rail- 
way trains,  in  boats,  by  strange  firesides,  in  field  and 
street,  on  roads  and  commons.  He  witnessed  the 
morning  of  the  motor  movement,  and  travelled  many  a 
thousand  miles  tucked  under  my  left  arm  while  I  steered, 
knowing  well  that  independent  movement  was  not 
allowed,  and  staring  always,  with  the  true  motoring 
habit,  out  on  the  strip  of  road  that  flowed  and  wriggled 
before  us,  snuffing  anxiously  the  while,  and  taking 
heaven  knows  what  complicated  bearings,  and  register- 
ing endless  smells  and  views,  lest  haply  it  should  be 
required  of  him  to  retrace  the  long  way  alone.  And 
after  motoring  flays  were  over  it  was  long  before  he 
broke  himself  of  the  habit  of  leaping  into  any  motor 
car  he  saw  standing  still  ;  for  what  he  had  early  learned 
about  motor  cars  was  that  there  was  only  one  place 
to  be,  and  that  was  inside  them.  Most  of  us  know  it 
now,  but  he  knew  it  from  the  first. 

One  of  his  great  trials  was  the  sea,  for  it  happened 
that  at  one  time  I  was  much  upon  the  sea,  and  it  was 
a  case  of  choosing  whether  to  come  and  suffer,  or  to 
be  left  at  home  in  stomachic  security.  He  always 
chose  the  nobler  part.  Winn  the  dingy  came  along- 
side the  slip,  his  lips  would  draw  away  from  his  set 
teeth  in  disgusted  anticipation,  but  he  would  leap  in  ; 
when  it  drew  alongside  the  boat  I  sailed  in  he  would  be 
the  first  on  board,  and  hastily,  like  a  model  ptMengl  r, 
retire  to  the  depths,  out  of  the  way  of  hurrying  feet 
and  slatting  ropes.  Thereafter,  when  the  floor  on 
which  he  lay  became  unstable,  he  would  uneasily  shift 
his  position,  looking  at  me  with  rrproa' hful  ryes;  and 


presently,  after  moving  rapidly  over  the  floor  boards 
with  his  back  humped  like  a  camel's,  would  take  his 
stand  swayingly  in  a  public  position,  and  deliver  him- 
self over  to  the  crisis  in  a  way  that  indicated  his  inten- 
tion of  doing  full  justice  to  it.  The  rest  would  be  an 
uneasy,  dreaming  doze,  with  a  final  emergence  on  deck 
and  snuffing  of  the  land  as  we  approached,  and  final 
whining,  barking,  and  tail-wagging  threats  to  throw 
himself  into  the  water  and  swim  to  the  converging 
shore. 

Those  were  days  of  youth  and  adventure  ;  later  days 
brought  him,  as  they  should,  a  sense  of  ease  and 
security  and  dignity,  in  a  world  of  love  tempered  by 
hunger.  For  he  had  his  besetting  weakness — what  dog 
worth  the  name  has  not?  His  was  ashpits.  He 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  drowning  himself  as  of 
stealing  at  home  ;  but  oh,  the  delicious  combination  of 
blood  and  sawdust  at  the  door  of  a  butcher's  shop, 
and  the  grisly  treasures  to  be  snatched  there ;  and 
oh,  the  fearful  joys  of  heaps  that  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  ashes  and  egg-shells,  but  that,  in  fact,  like  life 
itself,  contained  pearls  of  price  for  those,  who  could 
diligently  seek  !  They  were  well  worth  the  conscience- 
stricken  return  home,  and  almost  worth  the  days  of 
abstinence  that  followed.  It  is  the  time  he  spends  in 
eating  that  a  dog  values — not  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment he  gets.  He  was  dieted  like  a  Marienbad  patient, 
and  his  dinner  consisted  of  carefully  selected  food  of 
the  finest  quality  ;  but  what  was  that  compared  with  the 
long,  barren  chewing  at  a  fowl's  leg,  or  the  guilty 
gulping  of  some  unidentified  organic  substance  that 
could  be  measured,  not  in  inches,  but  in  feet?  His 
earthly  friends  were  supreme  with  him,  but  his  god 
was  his  belly,  and  it  was  a  god  that  instantly  responded 
to  any  sacrifices  offered  to  it.  Latterly  it  seldom 
rejected  any.  His  figure,  since  a  fat  fox  terrier  is  a 
misery  to  himself  and  his  friends,  was  a  matter  of 
constant  watchful  consideration  and  discussion.  Mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  had  been  absent  from  him  for 
a  time  would  be  eagerly  asked  if  he  looked  any  thinner, 
and  it  was  considered  tactless  to  say  he  did  not.  If  he 
escaped  for  half  an  hour  he  would  come  back  distinctly 
fatter,  and  be  overcome  by  a  strange  and  far  from  silent 
sleep.  If  it  was  thought  he  had  come  down  a  little 
too  fine,  it  could  be  put  right  at  one  meal ;  but  if  he  had 
to  be  reduced,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxious  weeks  spent 
on  a  task  which  might  be  frustrated  by  one  moment's 
lack  of  vigilance.  Yet  no  mess  of  food  ever  existed  that 
he  would  not  leave,  and  leave  gladly,  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  he  loved.  If  it  is  chiefly  on  his  material 
weaknesses  that  I  have  dwelt,  it  is  because  his  strength 
was  spiritual  and  unspeakable;  because  the  affections 
of  his  heart,  that  were  his  true  life,  cannot  be  measured 
or  described  to  those  to  whom  he  was  not  dear. 

And  suddenly  last  week  he  died,  falling  like  a  shock 
of  corn  when  it  is  ripe  and  perfect  ;  without  pain, 
WltflOUt  struggle,  with  the  hands  about  him  that  had 
meant  human  rare  and  protection  and  love.  Why  write 
of  him,  do  you  ask?  But  what  else,  since  I  write  here 
of  what  interests  me,  could  I  write  of  this  week?  It 
is  only  to  a  friendly  audience  that  one  could  speak  of 
him,  and  I  like  to  think  of  my  S,\ti;rij.\v  readers  as  not 
Unfriendly  tO  anything  that  is  humanly  concerning  to 
any  of  us.  1  1  an  raise  no  stone  to  him  ;  1  will  not  even 
v  rite  his  name  here;  but  I  may  be  forgiven  for  making, 
in  the  preM  nee  of  people  who  will  understand,  this 
little  funeral  celebration.  He  was  a  pari  of  Ufa  as  I 
know  it.  And  as  we  do  not  live  or  grow  gradually, 
so  we  die,  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees  :  cmtv  parting 
is  a  little  death.  There  are  griefs  that  it  is  weak  to 
indulge,  idle,  to  dwell  upon,  useless  to  <  ommunii  ate  ; 
one  can  onlv  trv  to  change  them  into  something  ■  Ise. 
.  .  .  Where  is  lv  to-night  ?  When  shall  I  look  for 
him?  Not  in  the  empty  basket  ;  not  in  hi  (range  new 
bed  under  the  orchard' grass.  Not  here  or  there,  I 
swear,  but  everywhere  in  the  univer*  where  there  is 

love,  and  the  happiness  that  love  biings,  shall  that  little 
spirit  inhabit,  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  blossom  of 
the  apple-trrcs  under  whi<  h  he  rests. 
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THK   GIANT'S  GIFT  TO  PISH. 
B\  Geobge  A.  B.  Dewar. 

l,/"*OME,  come",  said  the  giant  to  the  dwarf  who 

> —  was  brandishing  at  him  what  looked  like  a  very 
formidable  club  covered  with  knobs  and  notches,  "  I 
don't  much  like  the  way  you're  handling  that  weapon, 
you  know  ;  if  you  are  not  careful  you  may  have  an 
accident — you  will  be  hurting  somebody." 

"  Hut  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  always  been  trying 
to  do  ever  since  I  was  horn  ",  exclaimed  the  dwarf 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  for  the  tone  of  the  stranger 
invited  confidences.    "  You  seem  not  to  know  me." 

The  giant  peered  down  curiously  at  the  dwarf.  "I'm 
afraid  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  ",  he  said  in  an  apologetic 
manner,  "  I  somehow  have  overlooked  you.  I  have 
seen,  you  know,  such  a  vast  number  of  people  in  my 
life  that  it  is  very  hard  to  remember  them  all.  May  I 
ask  your  name?  " 

"  Pish,  Pish  !  "  snapped  out  the  dwarf  in  a  loud 
scornful  tone.  "  There  now  !  "  he  added  with  vexation 
when  lie  saw  the  giant  did  not  blanch  at  the  name. 
"  It's  just  the  same  with  you  as  it  is  with  most  of  the 
others.  1  was  born  thousands  of  years  ago — though 
I  may  be  rather  small  to  look  at — and  I  have  been 
assailing  great  men  of  various  kinds  all  my  days.  Yet 
I  never  seem  to  make  any  real  or  lasting  impression 
on  them.  This  club  ",  exclaimed  Pish,  twirling  it  round 
once  more,  "  has  been  flourished  and  aimed  at  many  of 
the  greatest  people  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  of 
civilisation — for  I  date  back  ",  said  he  proudly,  "  to 
its  very  birth — I  was  at  Gnossus." 

"  Oh  .  .  .  coeval  with  civilisation  ",  thought  the 
giant;  "quite  one  of  the  new  school,  evidently.  I 
must  keep  more  abreast  of  the  times,  I  can  see." 

"  Yet  ",  continued  Pish  in  accents  of  chagrin,  "  I  do 
not  cause  the  damage  with  my  club  which  I  ought. 
I  have  struck  at  the  greatest  with  it,  struck  at  Clive  and 
others — struck  tremendous  blows.  I  struck  at  Hannibal 
for  example — and  what  "  (said  the  dwarf  shrilly)  "  was 
the  result?  " 

"  Tell  me  ",  said  the  giant,  who  was  evidently  as 
good  a  listener  as  the  dwarf  was  talker,  "  tell  me", 
he  said,  with  his  exquisite  courtesy. 

"  Go  and  look  at  Selinunte  ",  came  the  cross  reply. 
"  My  blows  had  such  a  small  effect  that  Hannibal  killed 
the  people  there  and  rased  that  city  and  the  ruins  are 
there  to  this  day." 

"  And  Clive  and  the  others?  "  asked  the  giant  sym- 
pathetically, for  he  seemed  to  feel  in  a  grave  and  kindlv 
way  for  the  disappointment  of  his  new  little  friend. 

"  Clive  won  Plassey — and  died  ",  whimpered  the 
dwarf,  fairly  breaking  down  at  this  reminiscence,  "  by 
his  own  hand. " 

A  single  small  tear  oozed  out  of  Pish's  eye  on 
to  the  ground,  and,  where  it  fell,  the  emerald-green 
grass  and  the  lovely  little  blue  speedwells  and  forget- 
me-not  flowers  turned  brown  and  shrivelled  up — such  a 
tear  of  concentrated  gall  ! 

It  has  been  the  same  in  every  case  ",  moaned  the 
dwarf  when  he  had  recovered  his  voice;  "  I  attacked 
Chattcrton,  and  now  he  is  immortal." 

"  I  begin  to  think  sometimes  ",  he  admitted  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  and  humiliation,  for  his  nerves  were 
quite  unstrung  at  recalling  the  names  of  these  men  he 
had  struck  at  with  all  his  might  without  disabling — 
"  I  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
my  weapon." 

"  May  I  look  at  it?  "  said  the  giant  blandly.  "  I  am 
not  a  great  fighting  man  myself.  I  am  so  big,  vou  see, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  about  armed ;  but 
I  might  be  able  to  give  you  some  advice.  Let  me  be 
your  armourer. " 

Such  transparent  honesty,  such  benignity  shone  out 
of  the  giant's  open  face,  and  his  voice  and  whole 
manner  were  so  sweet  and  assuring  that  the  dwarf,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  yielded,  despite  himself,  his  club 
to  the  stranger. 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  your  name,  however  ",  he 
said  as  he  handed  up  his  w  eapon. 


"My  name  is  Humanity",  answered  the  giant,. 
"  though  some  call  me  Humour." 

"  I  have  completely  overlooked  you,  somehow  ",  said 
the  dwarf.  "  No,"  he  added  decisively,  scrutinising 
the  giant  from  head  to  foot,  "I  do  not  know  you  from 
Adam." 

».         »:        p.        x        k        x  m 

When  Pish  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  the  giant 
began  to  laugh.  He  laughed  all  ox  er.  Two  great  rivers 
of  crystal-clear  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  sound 
of  the  laughter  reverberated  among  all  the  hills  around 
like  grand  claps  of  thunder.  Many  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  thought  there  was  a  very  heavy  thunder- 
storm going  on,  and  that  the  floods  were  rising  fast. 
The  people  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  had  a  large 
second  crop  of  meadow  grass  that  summer,  thanks  to 
the  giant's  tears. 

"  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  ",  roared  the  giant,  taking  up  the  club 
and  examining  it.  "  It's  a  very  good  club  for  a  dwarf 
to  polish  oft  Hannibal  and  Clive — I  .  .  .  don't  .  ..  . 
think  !  " 

Afterwards,  when  he  felt  a  little  less  weak  from  the 
force  of  that  laughter,  the  giant  put  the  club  in  his 
pocket  and  went  away  to  see  about  many  things  he  had 
to  do  that  day,  for  he  was  a  very  busy  giant  and  had 
never  yet  taken  an  hour's  holiday  since  his  birth,  some- 
where back  in  the  age  of  the  old  stone  man  who  lies 
six  feet  deep  in  the  gravel  drift  with  the  mammoth's 
molar. 

».  •  >:  »;  k  c  '•*  *! 

Next  day  when  the  two  met,  the  giant  said,  "  I  have 
examined  your  club,  dear  Pish,  very  carefully.  It  is 
w  ithout  doubt  a  most  powerful  weapon.  But  it  is  not 
quite  suited  to  you.  Now  I  have  got  a  far  better  weapon 
for  you,  and  one  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  able 
to  use  with  considerable  effect  ". 

"  Where  is  it?  "  asked  poor  Pish  eagerly,  for  he 
had  sadly  missed  his  club  already,  and  was  longing  to 
get  to  work  again. 

"  Come  up  ",  said  the  giant,  tenderly  holding  out  an 
immense  open  palm. 

The  dwarf  went  rather  green.  "  Just  this  once", 
pleaded  the  giant  suavely. 

The  dwarf,  half-hesitating,  stepped  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  palm,  and  the  giant  raised  him  level  with  his  own 
vast  good-humoured  countenance.  The  giant  then  put 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Here  ",  said  he  to  the  dwarf,  "  is  the  very  weapon 
you  are  fitted  for." 

And  he  presented  the  dwarf  with  a  tickler. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDUSTRIAL  MALINGERING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Grand  Hotel,  Lyndhurst,  New  Forest, 

13  March  1912. 

Sir, — You  ask  "Is  Mr.  Shaw  prepared  to  shoot 
malingerers  of  the  industrial  army?  "  Of  course  I  am. 
I  am  prepared  to  push  the  analogy  between  the  militant 
and  the  industrial  army  (suggested  long  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Beesly)  much  farther  than  that.  In  countries 
w  here  the  militant  service  is  decommercialised  by  being 
made  compulsory  and  general,  the  malingerer  may  plead 
defective  sight,  weak  heart,  feeble  mind  and  the  like ; 
but  he  never  dreams  of  pleading  the  possession  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  He  would  be  told  very  properly  that 
the  possession  of  a  thousand  millions  a  year  no  more 
exempted  him  from  the  duty  of  defending  his  country 
than  from  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Ten  Commandments. 
And  w  hen  we  establish  not  only  compulsory  military 
service  but  compulsory  civil  service  in  the  fullest 
industrial    and    professional    sense,    we    shall  not 
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tolerate  idling-  either  from  Weary  Willie  the  tramp 
or  Dreary  Dolly  the  millionaire.  If  he  says  "  I 
have  ^"40,000  a  year  :  why  should  I  not  loaf?  ", 
we  shall  reply  "  Why  should  you  not  murder,  steal, 
ravish,  bear  false  witness,  or  commit  any  of  the 
minor  crimes  that  hurt  society  far  less  than  the  crime 
of  the  parasite  who  begs  his  way,  or,  worse,  pays 
his  way,  without  working  for  what  he  begs  or  buys? 
The  reason  bluntly  is  that  if  your  sense  of  honour  does 
not  answer  the  question  we  shall  assume  that  you  have 
none,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to  shoot  you,  as  the 
Saturday  Review  very  naturally  suggests,  in  order  to 
weed  the  nation  of  cads  ".  Even  if  the  creature 
shrieked  for  mercy  and  offered  to  set  to  work  at  once, 
I  should  shoot  him  all  the  more  for  being  a  coward 
as  well  as  a  cad  and  for  offering  to  work  without  con- 
viction. Perhaps  just  for  one  generation  we  might 
allow  the  plea  of  inculcation.  If  the  malingerer  were 
to  say  "  How  could  I  see  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  gentleman?  My  parents  were  cads;  my 
schoolmasters  were  cads  ;  my  schoolfellows  were  cads 
and  the  sons  of  cads  ;  the  parson  who  prepared  me  for 
confirmation  was  a  cad  ;  the  bishop  who  confirmed  me 
was  a  cad;  the  doctor  who  vaccinated  me  was  a  cad; 
the  daily  papers  I  read  were  owned,  edited,  and  written 
by  cads  :  we  were  all  cads ;  and  so  we  agreed,  when 
a  gentleman  did  by  chance  turn  up,  to  shout  that  he  was 
a  cad  and  that  we  were  the  gentlemen.  I  never  had 
a  chance;  and  it's  not  fair  to  shoot  me",  the  simple 
truth  of  such  a  plea  would  be  irresistible.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  it  would  lose  its  force  in  one  generation  of 
honour  and  patriotism. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


JACK  CADE  1912. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  March  191 2. 

Sir, — As  we  all  know,  history  has  a  way  of  repeat- 
ing itself.  One  or  other  of  the  miners'  representatives 
is  reported  to  have  boasted  "  We  are  the  Government 
now  ".  May  I  suggest  that  these  arrogant  gentry 
might  refer  to  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry  VI." 
(Part  II.  iv.  7),  where  they  will  find  that  another 
"  labour  leader  "  gave  expression  to  a  similar  senti- 
ment? His  words  were  "  My  voice  shall  be  the 
Parliament  of  England  ".     His  name  was  Jack  Cade. 

The  same  syndicalist  hero  vowed,  among  other  re- 
formations, that  "There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven 
halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ".  Is  not  this  the 
mediaeval  prototype  of  "  ninepence  for  fourpenoe  "? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T. 


FEMINIST    WI NDO  W-BREAKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 

27  Agate  Road,  Hammersmith, 
<>  Man  h  1912. 
Sir,— Your   correspondent    in    last    wreck's  issue 
rcproai  Ik  s    men     for    their    un<  hi\ alrous  DChflVIOUf 
towards  the  suffragettes.     As  a  woman  and  ex-suffra- 
gcttc    myself   may  I  be    permitted    to  point    out  that 

the  loss  of  reiped  shown  to  them  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  women  themselves.    If  their  shop  windows 

have  been  broken  il  has  been  an  art  of  retaliation,  con- 
temptible IIO  doubt,  but  less  « ontemptible  than  the 
violence  done  to  innocent  tradesmen's  pro|>ertv.  I 
have  always  supported  woman  suffrag<  ,  and  do  so  still, 

but  I  am  quite  willing  to  see  the  postponement  of  any 

measure  until  these  tactics  are  dropped.  Should  the 
Government  pass  an    \<  t  in  spite  of  the  Suffragette*, 

these  women  would  claim  the  victory  and  would  only 

boast  still  farther  of  their  aets  of  lawlessness,  inciting 
■others  who  happen  to  haw  any  pettj  personal  quarrel 


with  the  Government  to  like  violence.  Personally,  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  a  measure  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  passed  this  session.  It  is  a  trying  time  for 
constitutional  suffragists,  but  let  them  wait  patiently 
until  the  W.S.P.U.  has  been  stamped  out  before  renew- 
ing their  efforts  for  this  electoral  reform.  Their  time 
is  sure  to  come,  and  the  victory  will  be  all  the  greater 
for  their  self-sacrifice  now. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Marion  Meikleham. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

g  March  191 2. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Miss  Bridey  M.  O'Reilly, 
in  her  letter  of  6  March,  under  the  above  heading, 
appeals  no  less  than  four  times  to  the  chivalry  of  man- 
kind. But  I  venture  to  think  had  these  "  mistaken 
women  "  lived  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  our  ancestors 
would  probably  have  spoken  something  to  this  effect  : 
"  By  my  troth,  these  hapless  ladies  arc  surely  possessed 
by  the  foul  fiend  !  Minions,  bring  me  hither  the  duck- 
ing stool,  and  let  us  endeavour,  by  the  cleansing  waters 
of  good  Father  Thames,  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  from 
these  unhappy  sufferers  !  " 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain  faithfully  yours, 

One  of  the  "  Anti-suffrage  Women." 


THE   DESPISED  ENGLISHMAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  March  191 2. 

Sir, — In  the  letter  in  your  last  Saturday's  issue  by 
Miss  Bridey  M.  O'Reilly  the  writer  "  thank's  God  "  that 
she  "  is  not  English  ".  This  will  of  course  pass  as 
quite  a  commonplace  of  Irish  or  Welsh  public  speaking 
and  writing,  but  hey  day,  "  ye  gods  and  little  fishes", 
what  a  cry  would  ascend  if  an  Englishman  were,  in 
W  ales,  Ireland  or  Scotland,  publicly  to  thank  God  be 
was  not  W  elsh,  Irish  or  Scotch,  as  the  case  might  be  ! 

But  here,  in  London,  Miss  Bridey  M.  O'Reilly  may 
throw  scorn  upon  English  nationality,  and  no  English- 
man will  trouble  even  to  laugh  at  her — still  less  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  abate  his  liking  and  appreciation  of 
the  many  good  fellows  of  the  three  oilier  British  races 
(whom  he  is  sure  to  know)  resident  amongst  us  to  their 
own  and  our  "  great  content  ",  as  old  Samuel  Pcpys 
hath  it. 

And  long  may  it  be  so,  say  I-  -only,  really,  I  wonder 
that  so  many  most  clubbable  men  and  charming 
women,  who  are  or  imagine  themselves  to  be  of  Keltic 
descent,  should  think  il  necessary,  when  "on  the 
stump  "  in  words  or  writing,  so  often  to  gh '€  an  al  fresco 
version  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  Temple. 

I  suppose  I  am  going  to  say  a  very  dreadful  thing 
(which,  I  fear,  spoken  in  Wales  or  Ireland  might  entail 
boycotting  and  bashing  to  a  fearful  extent),  but  really, 
are  not  these  comparatively  "  tin-pot  "  nationalities  (ol 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales)  within  the 
United  Kingdom  getting  to  be  something  of  a  nuisance? 

Win   cannot  we  be  all  jolly  together,  and  never  mind 

how  we  respectively  "  <li<1  eventuate  " ?   One  ol  Mark 

Twain's  most  philosophical  remarks  was  "  I  here's  a 
deal  of  human  nature  in  I  man"  ami  a  pii<>H  in  1 
woman.     Why  go  further? 

Yours  vcrv  obedienllv, 

\\  .  II.  Evri  . 


W  ill  i  ES  l\  w  1  si  AFRICA. 
To  tin-  Editor  "f  the  S\h  rdav  Review. 

17  l  b, borough  Road  S.W  .  '>  March. 
Sir,— Mav  I  thank  sou  for  your  review  of  my  bonk 
Alone  in   West  Africa  "?       I  '  an  remember  in  my 
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youthful  days  saying  that  if  ever  the  Saturday  Review 
thought  mc  worth  even  two  lines  of  abuse  I  should  be 
most  uplifted.  And  now  you  have  given  me  over  a 
column,  and  some  of  it  was  even  praise,  so  imagine 
how  uplifted  I  am.  Your  reviewer  writes  though  as 
if  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the  conditions  of 
life — not  the  climate — that  are  so  bad  in  West  Africa. 
That  is  what  I  am  always  trying  to  impress  on  my 
readers  and  my  hearers.  He  says  that  women  do  not 
go  out  because  of  danger,  but  there  are  very  many 
places  where  there  is  no  danger.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  Konakri,  in  French  Senegal,  there 
are  over  two  hundred  French  women  of  all  classes,  and 
in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  only  sixty  miles  away,  with 
exactly  the  same  climate,  there  arc  under  twenty 
English  women?  Are  the  French  women  stronger  or 
are  they  better  colonists?  Your  reviewer  accuses  me 
of  unjustly  hinting  at  dissipation  among  Government 
officials,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  libel  men,  most 
of  whom  I  much  respect,  but  to  live  healthily  in  a 
tropical  climate  a  certain  amount  of  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  best  of  men  freed  from  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  women's  society  are  apt  not  to  take.  Lucas 
Malct  has  said  that  a  house  composed  solely  of  women 
degenerates  into  dressing  gowns  and  odd  meals  of  tea 
and  toast  at  odd  times;  in  a  word,  it  lives  unhealthily, 
and  a  community  of  men — such  is  my  experience — is 
apt  to  relax,  and  it  too  lives  unhealthily.  I  do  not  say 
it  steps  over  the  borders  and  dissipates  except  in  some 
cases,  for  which  I  could  give  you  chapter  and  verse  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  freed  from  the  wholesome  discipline 
that  the  sexes  exercise  on  each  other,  men  in  a  tropical 
climate  are  apt  to  live  unwisely. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

Mary  Gaunt. 


MR.  MacOWAN  AND  THE  STAGE  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Arlington  Park  Mansions,  Chiswick,  W. 
12  March  1912. 

Sir, — As  I  have  no  desire  to  obtain  "  a  certificate  as 
an  intellectual  "  on  false  pretences,  may  I  correct  a 
statement  in  Mr.  Palmer's  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  9  March?  The  "  Stage  Society  "  has  never 
produced  a  play  of  mine.  Even  had  I  claims  to  be 
considered  an  "intellectual"  the  society  you  mention 
is  the  last  in  London  I  should  expect  to  recognise  my 
work,  as  I  am  neither  a  Socialist  nor  a  gynaecologist. 

I  am  the  author  of  "The  Demagogue",  produced 
by  the  "Play  Actors"  at  the  Court  Theatre  last 
Sunday,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  collaborate  with 
Mr.  Fabian  Ware  in  writing  "  The  Chalk  Line  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

Norman  MacOwan. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  March  1912. 

Sir,— To  whom  should  I  apologise  ?— to  Mr.  Norman 
McKeown,  author  of  "  Travellers"  (the  plav  about  a 
mine),  produced  by  the  Stage  Society,  or  to  Mr. 
Norman  MacOwan,  part-author  of  "  The  Chalk  Line  ", 
produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre?  I  think,  perhaps,' 
my  apologies  are  due  both  to  Mr.  McKeown  and  to  Mr. 
MacOwan  ;  for  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  be  taken 
for  someone  else. 

In  any  case  I  will  include  both  authors  in  mv  apology 
to  you,  Sir.  Otherwise  Mr.  McKeown  will  be  writing 
to  you  next  week.  For  I  confounded  him  almost  as 
thoroughly  as  I  confounded  vour  correspondent  of 
to-day. 

I  am.  yours  faithfully, 

John  Palmer. 


IS  CANADA  OVER-BORROWING? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  March  1912. 

Sir, — In  the  City  article  of  your  issue  of  the 
9th  instant,  after  attributing  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  the  coal  strike  the  lack  of  absorption  of  the 
recent  issues  put  out  by  the  Canadian  Government  and 
City  of  Vancouver,  you  add  the  words  "In  the  latter 
case  the  lack  of  response  was  partly  due  to  the  growing 
impression  that  it  is  time  to  put  a  break  on  Canadian 
municipal  and  industrial  borrowing  in  order  to  allow 
the  flood  of  recent  Canadian  borrowings  to  be  properly 
digested  ". 

Admitting,  without  question,  your  ability  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  prescribe  for  acute 
attacks  of  indigestion,  one  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  physician's  diagnosis.  As  an  interested  reader  of 
the  bulletin,  however,  I  take  it  that  I  am  justified  in 
asking  the  medical  practitioner  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  rise  above  normal  in  the  patient's  pulse  has  not  been 
simply  the  result  of  groundless  fear. 

A  careful  study  of  the  figures  showing  Canadian 
borrowings  in  this  market  during  the  last  four  years 
does  not  disclose  any  appreciable  increase  during  the 
year  just  ended.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  period, 
Canada  has  gone  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
if  actual  statistics  could  be  given  showing  the  growth 
in  municipal  assessment  valuations  and  company  capi- 
talisation, the  British  investor  would  to-day  be  asking 
himself  where  the  extra  money  in  Canada  had  come 
from,  rather  than  considering  whether  he  should  cut 
down  the  amount  of  his  annual  allowance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  new  immigrant 
going  into  Canada  calls  for  the  supplying  to  him,  or  to 
his  employer,  of  a  certain  cash  capitalisation,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  given  raw  materials  (be  they  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  or  elsewhere)  with 
which  to  work  and  to  earn  his  livelihood.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an  enormous  influx  of 
population  as  Canada  has  of  late  experienced  could  be 
taken  care  of  simply  from  the  annual  profits  earned  upon 
Canadian  capital. 

If  these  newcomers  are  to  be  given  work  as  quickly 
as  they  arrive — and  that  is  what  is  happening  in  Canada 
to-day — and  if  the  almost  unlimited  national  resources 
of  the  Dominion  are  to  be  opened  up,  money  for  these 
purposes  must  be  sent  into  the  country  from  outside. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  average  British 
emigrant  goes  into  Canada  almost  empty-handed,  while 
American  emigrants  take  with  them  their  thousands  and 
frequently  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

On  top  of  this,  American  capitalists  are  eagerly  buy- 
ing up  Capadian  lands,  forests,  mines  and  industries  to 
an  extent  not  realised  in  this  country,  and  if  we  on  this 
side  are  going  to  grudge  to  our  chief  Dominion  the 
financial  aid  that  she  requires,  at  this  critical  time  in 
Imperial  history,  we  certainly  need  not  look  for  many 
more  such  election  results  as  were  recorded  by  the  people 
of  Canada  in  the  Anti-Reciprocity  Campaign  of  Septem- 
ber last. 

But,  setting  Imperialism  and  sentiment  on  one  side, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  axiom  of  finance  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  put  money  into  a  business  that  is  re- 
munerative and  that  never  passes  its  dividends.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  British  investors  to  find  fault  with 
Canadian  municipal  bonds  when  they  are  able  to  show 
a  single  loss  either  of  principal  or  of  interest. 

Canada  is  not  over-borrowing.  So  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  she  is  under-borrowing.  In 
common  fairness,  let  those  who  are  responsible  for 
having  whispered  this  information  into  the  ears  of  the 
British  investor  make  a  careful  study  of  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  and  they  will  gladly  hasten  to  undo 
the  injury  that  will  otherwise  result  from  this  insidious 
thrust. 

H.  K.  S.  Hemming. 
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REVIEWS. 

BLACKENING  BOSWELL. 

Boswell's  Autobiography."     By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
London :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.  12s.6d.net. 

MR  PERCY  FITZGERALD  has  made  a  discovery 
— what  journalists  call  "  a  scoop  " — which  he  is 
generously  anxious  to  present  to  the  world.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  two  views  of  Boswell's  character, 
the  unfavourable  one,  taken  by  Macaulay,  and  the 
favourable  one,  taken  by  Carlyle.  Macaulay  could  see 
nothing  in  Boswell  but  a  vain,  pushful,  thick-skinned 
snob  ;  Carlyle  discerned  the  genius  and  nobility  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  on  the  side  of  Macaulay,  as 
he  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  be ;  but  he  tries  to 
go  one  better  than  Macaulay,  and  in  the  attempt  has 
committed,  in  our  judgment,  a  gross  literary  offence. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  not  content  with  reminding  us,  quite 
needlessly,  of  Boswell's  admitted  defects,  his  conceit, 
his  insensibility  to  rebuff,  his  fondness  for  titled  people, 
his  pride  of  lineage,  his  malice,  his  jealousy,  his 
intrusiveness.  Far  worse  remains  behind,  according  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for  Boswell,  besides  all  these  things, 
was  a  crypto-Roman,  a  confirmed  drunkard,  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens,  a  runner-after-girls,  and — to  cap 
all — a  secret  enemy  of  Johnson,  whom  he  sought  to 
belittle  and  degrade,  in  order  that  he  might  advertise 
his  own  superiority.  Incomparably  the  greatest 
biography  in  all  literature  is  declared  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
to  be  in  reality  an  autobiography.  Dr.  Johnson's  life 
and  conversation  were  a  mere  pretext,  a  screen  on 
which  the  life  and  conversation  of  James  Boswell  were 
to  be  thrown.  Even  if  these  unpleasant  accusations 
could  be  proved,  we  see  no  advantage,  to  morality  or 
literature,  in  bringing  them  forward  to-day.  But  in 
their  very  nature  they  cannot  be  proved,  except  inferen- 
tially  :  and  inferential  evidence  is  only  resorted  to  in 
courts  of  law,  when  important  issues  of  life  or  property 
are  at  stake.  For  a  man  of  letters  to  force  upon  the 
present  generation,  with  a  whoop  of  exultation,  the 
scandalous  inferences  which  he  amuses  himself  by  draw- 
ing from  things  that  happened  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  strikes  us  as  an  outrage.  Suppose  Boswell  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  sot,  an  unfaithful  husband, 
a  treacherous  friend,  an  unscrupulous  enemy.  Shall 
we  enjoy  his  book  the  less?  Very  likely  Boswell 
touched  up,  or  even  composed,  his  dialogues  with 
Johnson  after  the  event  ;  the  arguments  are  entertain- 
ing however  and  whenever  written.  That  Boswell 
joined  and  left  the  Church  of  Rome  we  can  well  believe  : 
his  was  a  restless  temperament,  and  pious.  That  he 
continued  to  be  a  Roman  when  professing  to  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England  we  can  find  no  evidence  ;  nor  if 
the  point  were  proved  need  we  judge  Boswell.  As 
Johnson  said,  in  dealing  with  Drydcn's  conversion  to 
Romanism,  "  inquiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for  man  : 
we  must  now  leave  him  to  his  Judge". 

Boswell  undoubtedly  drank  too  much;  but  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  every- 
body drank.  For  a  gentleman  to  pet  drunk  at  dinner 
and  appear  in  that  condition  in  a  lady's  drawing-room 
was  a  most  venial  offence,  if  it  was  "an  offence  at  all. 
If  Boswell  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  sot,  then  must  we 
condemn  Sheridan  and  Fox  and  the  second  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  and  most  men  of  fashion  and  letters. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  actually  brings  it  as  n  charge  against 
the  man  whom  he  pretends,  with  most  offensive 
patronage,  to  love  and  admire,  that  his  book  is 
egotistical  and  wanting  in  self-respect,  because  be  Ins 
no  reserves  from  his  reader.  Whv,  that  is  the  charm 
of  Pepys,  and  North,  and  Boswell,  and  GrevHle  OUr 

four  great  diarists !     indelicacy,  self-abasement,  the 

sacrifice  of  dignify  to  truth,  unflinching  candour  pushed 
as  far  as  indecorum,  these  arc  the  marks  of  .-,  great 
diary,  and  of  threat  letters,  like  those  of  ficero 
Evelyn i  s  Diary,  though  very  Rood,  is  not  as  good  as 
Boswell  s,  because  it  is  priggish,  and  we  feel  the  writl  t 
conventionally  decent,  though  perhaps  that  was  Ml 
nature.    Mr.  Fitzgerald's  prudery  is  only  explicable  on 


the  theory  that  he  thought  his  paradox  would  take  the 
literary  world  by  storm.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  a  book  professing  to  deal  critically  with  a  first- 
rate  subject  in  which  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity 
of  feeling  were  more  pretentiously  disguised.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  cannot  even  quote  correctly.  The  splendid 
lines  from  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  ", 

"  Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate?" 

are  murdered  by  writing  "  darkly  ".  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  complain  a  good  deal  of  the  provincial  notes  of 
extravagance  and  brutality,  which  spoil  so  much  of  our 
critical  and  journalistic  work.  The  book  before  us'is 
a  painful  example  of  the  truth  oLthe  great  critic's  com- 
plaint. It  is  indeed  a  base  and  ignoble  work,  which 
satisfies  us  of  what  we  had  long  suspected,  that  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  serious  or 
responsible  critic  of  literature  or  history. 


THE  AMERICANS. 


"  The  American  People  :  a  Study  in  National  Psycho- 
logy." By  A.  Maurice  Low.  London :  Unwin, 
1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LOW  concludes  in  this  volume  his  study  of  the 
development,  social  and  political,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  some  repetitions  and  a 
somewhat  diffuse  and  disorderly  style,  the  book  is  on 
the  whole*  a  remarkably  able  production.  In  criticism 
and  impartiality,  especially  where  social  conditions  arc 
concerned,  he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Mr.  Bryce.  It 
seems  that  all  books  written  in  America  or  of  America 
must  be  too  long.  Compression  might  have  improved 
the  general  effect  of  this  work  as  the  others. 

The  United  States,  as  they  exist  to-day,  offer  a  field 
of  wide  interest  for  the  sociologist  and  political  philo- 
sopher. Several  features  stand  out  in  considering  this 
great  problem.  The  country  is  hardly  yet  civilised,  its 
political  framework  is  not  yet  definitely  established,  and 
it  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  different  relation  towards  other 
nations  from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  held.  The 
United  States,  almost  against  their  will,  have  become 
a  force  in  world  politics,  and  this  must  modify  their 
own  Constitution.  A  gradual  extension  of  the  central 
power  must  be  more  and  more  the  tendency  of  the 
future.  In  fact  forces  arc  at  work  there,  as  elsewhere, 
which  may  easily  become  anarchic  unless  sternly  con- 
trolled. The  less  centralised  the  power  of  the  State 
the  less  will  be  its  capacity  for  meeting  the  internal 
troubles  that  lie  ahead  and  the  greater  the  difficulties 
in  the  widening  field  of  its  foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  though  the  most  critical 
foreigner  will  not  gainsay  the  claim,  Americans  them- 
selves have  shown  the  greatest  hesitation  in  acknow- 
ledging themselves  a  "nation".  When  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  revising  its  liturgy  a  feu  years  ago 
it  was  proposed  to  insert  certain  short  prayers,  among 
them  "  O  Lord,  bless  our  nation  ".  This  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  implied  too  definite  a  unity,  and 
finally  the  words  were  substituted,  "  O  Lord,  bless  these 
United  States  ".  This,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  was  a  truly  extraordinary  incident,  when  we 
remember  the  demonstrative  national  pride  of  whit  I) 
nearly  all  Americans  show  some  trace.  It  is  shrewdly 
indurated  bv  Mr.  Low  that  the  American  always  forgets 
that  the  foreigner  who  lands  in  America  docs  not 
remain  a  foreigner,  assimilation  is  so  rapid  that  by  the 
second  generation  it  has  generally  become  complete. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  whole  process  is  the  rapid 

vi<  tory  of  the  English  language  over  the  Immigrants' 

mother  tongue,  whatever  it  be.  Probably  history  does 
not  pre-  - as  Mr.  Low  says,  another  <  ;isi  ol  so  com- 
plete a  fusion  over  so  large  m  area    There  are  two 

main  reasons  for  this.  The  great  majority  of  the  innni- 
grants  do  not  desire  to  retain  lit'  ii  nationality.  I  he\  did 
not  leave  their  native  land  because  they  uc  re  happy  there 
or  wanted  to  return.  They  have  found  in  America  what 
they  had  not  at  home,  pra<  ti'  al  immunity  from  authority 
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and  control  and  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
easily  or  more  easily  than  at  home,  and  they  desire  to 
stay.  So  they  are  content  to  forget  their  own  lan- 
guage. In  the  second  place,  the  object  of  all  these 
people  is  to  get  on,  and  one  absolutely  essential  pre- 
liminary is  to  be  able  to  speak  English,  Without 
Knglish  the  immigrant  remains  a  working  hand  and 
nothing  more;  he  can  never  raise  himself  out  of  the 
ruck.  Therefore  in  the  second  generation,  or  at  most 
in  the  third,  national  differences  disappear  and  there 
only  remains  an  American.  Even  the  Jewish  antipathy 
to  outside  influences  is  weakened,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Low,  "  the  new  generation  adopts  the  free  manners 
of  the  country,  ignoring  those  exclusive  barriers  which 
the  race  itself  has  set  ". 

In  a  very  interesting  chapter  the  writer  deals  with 
the  Influence  of  immigration  on  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  comes  to  conclusions  which  have  not  been 
generally  accepted.  Vet  we  find  it  hard  to  resist  his 
icasoning  and  the  ample  array  of  instances  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  Americans,  as  he  rightly  argues,  were 
originally  a  "  sectional  people  ",  the  South  was  in  every 
way — in  charac  ter,  habits  and  pursuits — different  from 
the  North,  and  it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  immigrant  that  the  two  sections  have  not  sprung 
apart.  One  great  emotional  asset  the  two  divisions 
of  the  States  had  in  common  ;  they  believed  their  country 
to  be  the  mother  of  "freedom"  and  "democracy". 
The  presence  of  the  immigrant  was  a  concrete  example 
of  the  truth  of  this  pretension.  Besides^  being  a 
foreigner,  he  was  not  in  any  way  "  sectional"  in  the 
American  sense,  therefore  the  presence  of  immigrants 
and  their  continual  increase  tended  to  the  fusion  of  the 
two  divisions.  The  lowest  kind  of  work  also  was  left 
to  the  immigrant,  and  the  great  mass  of  American 
labour  was  thus  forced  upwards.  The  American  born 
was  driven  up  by  the  Irish  and  Germans.  And  now  the 
Irish  and  Germans  have  been  driven  up  by  the  Italians 
and  Jews.  The  lowest  in  the  scale  is  the  Jew,,  Polish 
and  otherwise,  and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  under- 
bidding him,  the  Chinaman  being  forbid.  Hut  mean- 
while the  British  strain  in  the  end  remains  dominant. 
In  fact  the  German  type  has  not  the  resisting  qualitv 
of  the  English,  or  indeed  of  the  Slav.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  peculiar  to  America.  It  may  be  observed  in 
European  countries  where  the  Teuton  encounters  other 
races.  In  Prague,  for  instance,  and  in  other  Bohemian 
towns,  the  German  element  after  two  or  three  genera- 
tions is  absorbed  in  the  Czech. 

Mr.  Low  devotes  some  attention  to  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  British  colonics,  but  here,  though  his 
views  are  sound  on  the  whole,  he  is  touching  ground 
already  well  traversed.  He  is  more  original  when  deal- 
ing with  the  existing  state  of  the  country  and  the 
influence  of  recent  events.  He  inclines  to  exaggerate 
the  progress  already  made,  but  it  is  true  that  while 
before  the  Spanish  War  the  American  outlook  was 
almost  entirely  parochial,  since  then  men's  vision  has 
broadened  and  there  is  increased  inclination  to  look  at 
matters  affecting  other  nations  with  an  attempt  to 
understand  them.  America  now  has  a  foreign  field  for 
her  Civil  Service,  and  the  American  character  will  be 
much  more  strongly  modified  by  these  influences  as 
time  goes  on.  li  may  perhaps 'have  much  the  same 
effect  as  a  great  overseas  Empire  is  exercising  on  the 
character  of  the  Frenchmen  who  administer  it. 

Mr.  Low  should  rejoice  the  heart  of  Dean  Inge. 
Unlike  most  writers  who  deal  with  the  United  States, 
especially  Knglish  writers,  he  is  no  flatterer  of  Demo- 
cracy. His  most  instructive  chapters  are  those  in  which 
he  describes  the  almost  universal  contempt  for  law  and 
the  bad  manners  prevalent  throughout  the  Union. 
These  are  the  worst  features  of  American  life,  and  cer- 
tainly require  explanation.  Superficial  reasons  are 
obvious,  but  far  from  completely  convincing.  Mr. 
Bryce,  with  the  dangerous  tendencv  to  see  "  tout  en 
rose  "  in  America  which  mars  an  otherwise  great  work 
tries  to  believe  that  equality  improves  manners  bv 
inducing  mutual  respect.  From  this  view,  contrarv  as 
it  is  to  all  experience,  the  author  of  this  book  differs 
entirely.      He  knows  that  an  English  aristocrat  in  a 


third-class  carriage  will  converse  on  equal  terms  with 
all  its  occupants,  while  most  rich  Americans  would  be 
informing  their  companions  that  they  were  undergoing 
an  undesirable  and  unwonted  experience.  In  America 
there  are  no  traditions  to  observe,  and  people  have  been 
too  busy  to  use  ten  words  for  the  sake  of  politeness, 
where  three  will  ensure  what  they  want.  Summing  up, 
he  says  "  the  effect  of  equality  is  not  to  inspire  respect 
between  man  and  man,  but  to  promote  snobbishness  ". 
This  is  absolutely  true  and  is  borne  out  by  observation 
of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  other  communities. 
Contempt  for  the  law  is  a  still  graver  defect  in 
American  democracy.  Mr.  Low  tersely  says  that  there 
arc  more  laws  and  less  law  in  America  than  in  any  other 
land  claiming  to  be  civilised.  Legislative  enactments 
indeed  pour  out  of  the  machine  at  Washington  like 
cigarettes  in  a  tobacco  manufactory.  Yet  no  one 
marks  them.  From  his  cradle  the  American  is  lawless., 
parents  and  teachers  exercise  no  authority  over  chil- 
dren who  are  a  law  to  themselves,  and  there  are  no 
traditions  of  discipline  as  there  is  no  accepted  standard 
of  gentlemanly  conduct  in  the  Universities.  These 
unhappy  conditions  also  prevail  in  commercial  dealings. 
Another  cause  may  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  widely 
varying  laws  of  different  States.  In  fact  both  the 
citizen  and  the  body  politic  suffer  from  grossly  exag- 
gerated attention  to  self.  The  day  will  surely  come, 
says  the  author,  when  all  this  will  be  changed.  No 
doubt,  if  the  United  States  hold  together,  but  they  ha\e 
much  to  weather.  The  horizon  is  already  darkening 
for  a  social  and  political  storm. 


THE  LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  EVERYMAN. 

"  Little   Brother."     By   Gilbert   Cannan.     London  ! 
Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

IN  the  first  place  Mr.  Cannan  introduces  us  to  Mor- 
daunt  Montague  Lawrie,  Fellow  of  his  College  at 
Cambridge,  who  is  supposed  to  have  deposited  with 
Mr.  Cannan  the  MS.  of  a  book  which  he  hesitated  to 
publish  himself.  Secondly,  in  this  MS.  Mr.  M.  M. 
Law  rie  presents  Stephen,  the  Little  Brother  of  the  lx>ok, 
whose  autobiography  it  is,  though  rewritten  by  his 
brother.  The  result  of  this  elaborate  method  of  literary 
presentment  is  that  the  reader  has  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  figure  of  Stephen  Lawrie,  writing  a  close  analysis 
of  himself,  controlled  and  corrected  by  the  unsympa- 
thetic if  not  antagonistic  spirit  of  M.  M.  Lawrie,  and 
revised,  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Cannan.  There 
is  even  a  fourth  collaborator  in  the  shape  of  the  elder 
brother's  wife  Mary,  who  looks  over  her  husband's 
shoulder  and  supplies  interjections  recorded  by  him  in 
parentheses.  All  this  machinery  might  seem  cumbrous 
and  intricate  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  a  single 
figure,  and  anybody  less  clever  than  Mr.  Cannan  might 
well  have  failed  to  keep  the  personalities  of  the  con- 
tributors distinct.  Even  as  it  is,  w  hen  the  reader  closes 
the  book,  he  seems  to  look  back  into  an  ordered  chaos 
of  w  heels  w  ithin  w  heels  ;  but  the  test  of  success  lies  in 
the  answer  to  the  question — does  he  get  a  clear  vision 
of  the  Little  Brother? 

Undoubtedly  the  answer  is  Yes — and  a  good  deal 
more;  for  these  things  are  an  allegory.  "  Little 
Brother  "  is  Everyman's  younger  self,  the  unworldly 
and  unsophisticated,  still  trailing  clouds  of  glory, 
though  adult  in  body  and  emotions.  Stephen  Lawrie 
is  supposed  to  have  "  disappeared  ",  and  it  is  a  brilliant 
conception  on  Mr.  Cannan's  part  to  have  undertaken 
to  put  Stephen's  self-analysis  through  the  cold  machine 
of  Mordaunt's  criticism  ;  for  he  thus  achieves  the  narra- 
tive of  the  spirit  set  forth  by  the  clay.  But  though  this 
allegory  is  woven  through  the  stuff  of  the  book,  there- 
is  much  humanity  in  Mr.  Cannan's  deliberate  process 
of  exhibiting  the  unassailable  bonds  between  the  body 
and  the  soul  ;  Mordaunt  and  Stephen  are  traced  from 
their  boyhood  in  a  North-countrv  home,  amongst  a 
number  of  relatives  admirably  drawn.  We  shall  not 
forget  Tibby  the  nurse,  a  figure  who  would  have  gone 
straight   to  the  heart  of   Robert   Louis  Stevenson. 
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Thence,  Stephen  proceeds  to  a  curious  career  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  lives  with  his  cousin  George,  a 
specialist  in  Greek  coinage,  who  afterwards  upsets 
Stephen's  preconceptions  by  marrying  and  thoroughly 
revolts  him  by  becoming  the  father  of  a  child.  Finally 
achieving  his  ambition  of  living  in  London,  Stephen 
begins  his  adventures,  and  comes  into  contact  suc- 
cessively with  Miss  Laxton,  who  writes  letters  to  him 
sometimes  twice  a  day,  Alison  Holt,  who  had  been  a 
servant  in  his  father's  household,  and  Miss  Wherry, 
the  daughter  of  a  great  man. 

Robert  Wherry,  or  rather — as  the  man  himself 
appears  infrequently — Wherreanism  is  Stephen's  bete 
noire.  Mr.  Cannan's  picture  of  Wherry  is  very  care- 
fully drawn  ;  we  would  almost  say  lovingly,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  his  sympathies  in  this  matter  are 
obviously  with  Stephen.  Wherry  is  the  type  of  person 
who  either  has  never  had  a  "  Little  Brother  "  or  has 
deliberately  murdered  him  as  being  an  obstacle  in  his 
own  road  to  success.  Wherry  is  a  "great  man"; 
Stephen's  grandfather  knew  him  and  welcomed  him  ; 
everybody  tells  Stephen  that  Wherry  is  a  great  man ; 
Stephen  for  a  while  himself  believes  it,  but  comes  to 
perceive  the  blood  of  fratricide  on  his  hands.  By  way 
of  contrast  we  have  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Mrs.  Wherry, 
a  lady  who  is  allowed  to  have  the  "  Family  Herald  " 
for  her  literature  ;  the  paper  is  concealed  by  the  up- 
holstery of  her  armchair,  and  Wherry  and  his  daughter 
pretend  that  they  have  forgotten  it  is  there. 

Certainly  Mr.  Cannan  excels  in  capturing  domestic 
atmospheres;  that  of  Stephen's  home,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  is  perhaps  the  most  truly  drawn  ;  this  of 
Wherry's  is  the  most  amusing  ;  but  equally  brilliant  are 
those  of  the  Laxtons'  staid  establishment  in  South  Ken- 
sington, and  the  quaint  little  shop  in  a  Bloomsbury  slum 
where  Stephen  finds  Alison.  A  critic,  Stephen  thought, 
"  was  a  man  who  defended  the  community  from  marau- 
ders who  disguised  nullity  of  meaning  or  worse  behind 
sentences  strung  together  plausibly  enough  ".  Mr. 
Cannan  is  by  no  means  a  marauder  of  this  type,  and 
we  make,  by  way  of  gratitude,  but  one  criticism.  The 
book  opens  dully,  partly  because  the  reader  has  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  triple  layer  of  personality  re- 
ferred to  above.  As  he  says,  "  to  be  asked  for  reasons 
and  to  refer  back  to  sentiment  is  to  satisfy  nine-tenths 
of  humanity — the  other  tenth  will  not  read  these  pages  ". 
We  do  not  agree  with  these  percentages,  but  we  trust 
that  at  least  an  intelligent  minority  will  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  "  Little  Brother  ". 


THE  ARAB  AT  HOME. 

"The  Land  of  Uz."    By  Abdullah  Mansur  (G.  Wyman 
Bury).    London:  Macmillan.    1911.  8s.6d.net. 

TIIK  Arabian  littoral  of  the  Aden  region  is  the 
very  image  of  sterility.  The  landscape  is  a  dead 
landscape.  Its  tawny  sand  seems  to  reflect  the  glare 
and  glow  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  its  dry  particles  drifting 
Uld  blown  by  the  desert  wind  mee  t  the  very  idea  ol  vege- 
table growth  with  a  sneer  of  derision.  It  is,  however, 
tli<-  habit  of  that  most  merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, the  oasis,  to  appear  amid  surroundings  which 

seem  most  to  need  and  most  t->  despair  of  the  pre*  I  1  e 
of  vegetation,  and  Mr.  Bury,  in  his  book  on  Southern 
Arabia,  gives  us  a  few  lines  of  description  of  the  oasis 
of   Lahej,  between  Aden  and  the  mountains,  with  its 

w  miles  of  date-groves  and  heavily-scented  gardens  ol 
lime,  orange,  banana  and  <  o<  oanul  ",  its  singing  birds, 
and  cool  brec/e  of  evening  "  whispering  across  the  tall 
plumes  of  the  twelye-foot  jovv  art-crops  ",  which  convey 
in  their  vividness  an  exi  client  idea  of  the  impression 
whi'h  these  isolated  gardens  make  upon  the  dcserl 
traveller.  The  usual  tale  of  Arab  occupation  is  written 
over  the  country.     There  are  signs  to  show  that  the 

vegetation,  now  contracted  to  the  pin's  point  of  the 

oasis,  Was  once,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  extended  in 
various  directions  over  a  larger  area.  In  the  davs  of 
the  Ilimyarite  Kingdom,  [wrhaps  2000  or  3000  years 
ago,  the  fertility  of  Southern  Arabia  maintained  f  settled 


population,  and  vestiges  of  cities  still  survive  in  the 
desert  which  once  no  doubt  were  surrounded  with  culti- 
vated land.  Mr.  Bury  adduces  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rainfall  was  greater  at  that  period  than  it  now 
is,  and  suggests  that  it  is  on  that  account  that  "  the 
demon  of  desiccation,  who  has  laid  his  desolating  grip 
on  so  much  of  Central  Asia,  has  been  at  work  in 
Arabia  ".  There  may  be  a  foundation  for  this  conjec- 
ture, but  besides  the  demon  of  desiccation  the  activities 
of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  the  great  sand-belt  the  almost 
invariable  condition  of  fertility  is  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  irrigation  works.  Wherever  there 
existed  a  Government  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent irrigation  system  agriculture  flourished  as  it 
only  can  flourish  in  a  hothouse  climate.  But  the  upkeep 
of  waterways  and  aqueducts  is,  in  such  cases,  a  con- 
ditiftn  of  existence  from  year  to  year,  and  no  sooner  is 
the  discipline  of  Government  relaxed  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  water  supply  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair,  than  the 
desert,  quick  to  seize  its  opportunity,  creeps  back  to 
reoccupy  the  territory  from  which  it  had  been  excluded. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  wherever  the  nomad  Arabs, 
capricious  and  unstable  in  matters  of  administration  as 
they  have  ever  proved  themselves,  have  become  estab- 
lished, there  sooner  or  later  the  existing  system  of 
irrigation  has  fallen  to  decay,  and  its  decay  has  heralded 
the  return  of  the  desert.  Throughout  ancient  Babylonia 
and  Syria  and  North  Africa  the  ruins  of  the  great  brick- 
built  canals  and  miles  of  aqueduct  fallen  into  desuetude 
reveal  in  their  rents  and  gaps  the  actual  wounds  under 
which  flourishing  civilisations  of  old  have  perished. 
Their  infliction  is  always  to  be  traced  to  Arab  invasion 
and  occupation,  for  the  fickle  impulses  of  the  Arab  tem- 
perament have  always  proved  inadequate  to  the  upkeep 
of  engineering  works  involving  the  systematic  super- 
vision of  skilled  labour.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
Bedouin  tribesmen  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  human 
emissaries  of  the  desert  itself,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
re-establish  those  conditions  of  desert  life  which  have 
always  been  most  favourable  to  their  own  existence. 

It  is  however  less  with  the  problems  of  the  plain  than 
with  the  politics  of  the  mountain  that  the  book  wc  are 
dealing  with  is  concerned.  The  tall  ranges,  seamed 
with  nullahs  and  ravines,  which  rise  five  or  six  thousand 
feet  in  air  from  the  low-lying  coast-belt  and  slope  north- 
eastward to  "the  empty  region"  of  pure  desert,  are 
populated,  or  garrisoned,  by  tribes  whose  feudal  bicker- 
ings and  forays  and  light-hearted  looting  expeditions 
are  a  constant  source  of  worry,  excitement  or  interest 
to  the  Aden  garrison.  Mr.  Bury,  or  Abdullah  Mansur, 
to  give  him  his  native  appellation,  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  visiting  list  of  all  the  hill  chiefs,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years  of  his  experience  of  their  country, 
to  have  been  admitted  to  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship by  a  good  many  of  them.  Speaking  their  language 
like  one  of  themselves,  and  in  the  same  degree  versed 
in  their  customs,  usages,  and  etiquette,  Mr.  Bury,  in  the 
course  of  his  desultory  wanderings,  interviews,  and 
chance  conversations  with  Arab  hosts,  gives  us  glimpses 

into  Arab  character,  and  elucidates,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  Arab  point  ol  v  lew  and  philosophy  of  life 

as  o n I v  a  traveller  pcrfectl)  familiar  with  the  people  and 
the  country  can  do.    Not  that  such  terms  of  intimacy 

were  in  the  least  permitted  tO  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
Occasional  skirmish  or  ambuscade,  when,  as  was  not 
seldom,  the  hillmcn  ChanCCd  to  be  in  a  lighting 
mood,  and  some  ol  the  most  livelv  pages  ol  a  liv.lv 
book  are  those  which  describe  the  various  little 
"  affairs  "  whii  h  the  author  and  his  escort  are  lei  in 
for  among  the  defi'e ,  and  peaks  W  hit  h  buttress  the  great 
Arabian  plat<  an 

Mr.  Bury  desc  ribes  the  purpose  of  his  book  as  a  two- 
fold one.  He  intends  in  the  lust  place  to  give  SOnN 
aCCOUal  of  the  tribes  ol  the  Aden  I'rolc.  toi  ale,  ol  our 

own  somewhat  diflfa  ult  and  deli-  ..ie  relations  with  them, 
,,f  ,,mi  o  ssional  interference  in  Inter-tribal  politics, 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Anglo- Turkish 
Boundarv  Commission  of  t<f*  In  the  SCCOnd  portion 
of  his  work  he  deals  "  with  lh<  remoter  tiibes  of  the 
Irabian  hinterland,  from  the  point  ol  view  of  an  explorer 
living  among   them  and  sharing    set  far  as  an  alien 
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may — their  interests  and  daily  life  ".  The  author  has 
the  advantage  of  treating-  in  his  narrative  of  a  country 
very  little  known  to  Europeans,  yet  possessing  consider- 
able historical  and  geographical  interest,  the  home  in 
ancienl  days  <>l  powerful  dynasties,  and  to-day  peopled 
by  a  race,  turbulent  indeed  and  often  treacherous,  yet 
endowed  with  fine  instincts  and  high  traditions  of 
courtesy  which  frequently  lend  an  attraction  even  to 
their  most  questionable  acts.  He  has  used  his  material 
to  good  purpose.  Apart  from  an  occasional  touch  of 
bravado,  the  style  of  his  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  It 
is  a  narrative  by  one  who,  having  seen  and  experienced 
much,  writes  out  of  the  same  keen  interest  which  in- 
spired his  travels.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  will  some 
day  be  enabled  to  carry  out  his  cherished  project  of 
exploring  the  "  Empty  Desert  "  north  of  the  great 
ranges,  and  returning,  write  us  another  book  as  good 
as  this. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris."  Vols.  IX.-XIT 
London:  Longmans.    1911.    £12  12s.  the  24  vols. 

This  instalment  of  the  large  edition  of  Morris  includes 
sonic  of  his  best  work.  "Poems  by  the  Way"  contain 
several  characteristic  verses,  such  as  "  The  Message  of  the 
March  Wind  ".  Morris'  talent,  like  Tennyson's,  is  never 
so  well  seen  as  in  the  creation  of  small  pictures — little 
landscapes.  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung",  considered  by  many 
of  his  admirers  to  be  the  2)oet's  most  important  effort  in 
romantic  epic,  is  also  here,  as  well  as  the  translation  of 
Vergil's  "  Aeneids  ".  Tliis  work,  viewed  as  one  would 
regard  (for  example)  Chapman's  Homer,  bears  full  evidence 
of  the  decorative  gift  and  swinging  sense  of  metre  over  which 
Mun  is  had  easy  command.  To  criticise  it  as  a  translation, 
strictly  considered,  would  hardly  be  just.  This  version  is 
Vergil  seen  through  the  medium  of  a  neo-romantic  atmo- 
sphere. It  certainly  fails  of  what  probably  was  never  intended 
— a  reproduction  in  English  of  the  mystical  dignity — a 
ceremonial  gravity,  which  Vergil  of  all  poets  possesses.  The 
Sixth  Book,  to  which  one  inevitably  refers  by  way  of  test  in 
any  translation,  yields  little,  in  the  Morris  version,  of  the 
original  romance.  Vergil  here  is  truly  romantic,  but  in  a 
manner  almost  ecclesiastical.  He  anticipates  the  Gothic  art. 
Morris  seizes  the  tale,  the  fairy  side  of  the  narrative,  rather 
than  this  elusive  quality  which  those  who  feel  the  original 
can  instantly  recognise. 

''The  Aristoxenian  Theory  of  Musical  Rhythm.''  By  C.  F.  Abdy 
Williams.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1911' 
12s.  Gd.  net. 

This  book  is  not  quite  so  dry  as  the  title  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  makes  full  use  of  the  researches  and  specula- 
tions of  Westphal,  Gevaert  and  a  host  of  others  ;  and  some 
of  the  chapters  are  not  less  than  appalling  in  the  profundity 
and  complexity  with  which  the  author  treats  a  subject  that 
demands  lucidity  and  simplicity  above  all  things.  Not 
since  David  explained  the  rales  of  the  old  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg  to  Walther  von  Stolzing  has  music  been  made  to 
appear  so  intricate  and  puzzling  an  art.  Per  contra,  there 
is  much  stimulating  suggest iveness  for  musicians  who  are 
on  the  look-out  for  a  way  of  being  original  without  much 
effort.  Old  Aristoxenus,  in  the  few  scraps  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  formulated  the  laws  governing  the  chanting  of 
Greek  verse;  and  he  certainly  never  dreamed  of  twentieth- 
century  composers,  with  the  arts  of  counterpoint  and  har- 
mony at  their  command,  going  back  to  him  for  hints. 
Probably  Mr.  Williams  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that, 
just  as  in  recent  times  subtleties  of  harmony  and  harmonic 
modulation  have  been  introduced  into  music,  so  from  its 
first  crude  beginnings  with  dance-metres  the  rhythms  of 
the  flreek  were  refined,  and  curious  variations  devised,  until 
a  mode  of  expression  was  reached  that  to  Greek  ears  was 
peculiarly  poignant.  That  is,  they  developed  a  sense  which 
has  since  been  lost.  Whether  it  is  in  the  nature  of  our 
harmonic  music  to  permit  us  to  regain  it  is  a  question 
indeed.  But  music  must  go  on  adding  to  its  means  of 
uttering  human  feeling  and  Mr.  Williams  may  be  right  in 
thinking  that  amongst  these  means  rhythmic  subtleties  and 
intricacies  may  find  an  important  place.  The  publishers 
can  hardly  expect  many  musicians  to  buy  the  book.  Fate 
has  decreed  that  few  musicians  shall  be  millionaires  ;  and 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  for  so  thin  a  volume  is  rather 
a  heavy  tax. 

"  Margaret  of  France.  Duchess  of  Savoy."    By  Winifred  Stephens. 
London  :  Lace.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

vi  e  are  glad  to  be  able  to  commend  this  book  as  something 
greatly  superior  to  the  mere  hack  work  so  often  associated 


with  the  so-called  "  lives  "  of  Renaissance  personages, 
chiefly  French.  It  is  a  genuine  attempt  to  give  an  account, 
based  on  wide  historical  reading,  of  a  distinguished  woman, 
who  passed  her  life  in  the  midst  of  great  events.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  and  inadequate  biography  published  in 
Paris  ten  years  ago,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  monograph  on 
the  subject.  As  the  sister  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and  the 
wife  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy  she  moved  in 
the  midst  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  1523-1574.  In 
spite  of  (lie  surroundings  of  a  Renaissance  Court,  Margaret's 
life  seems  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  any  credible 
indals.  As  the  patron  of  Ronsard,  she  deserves  the 
recognition  of  after-ages  which  she  has  hitherto  received  in 
singularly  meagre  degree.  As  Duchess  of  Savoy  she  protected 
the  Waldcnses,  and  indeed  was  on  the  whole  a  woman  of 
tolerant  mind  and  no  small  capacity  for  action.  Her  life 
was  well  worth  writing. 

"  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Beport  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical 
8  Research  laboratories."    London:  Eailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
1911.    15s.  net. 

This  is  the  second  Review  or  Supplement  to  the  fourth 
Report  on  similar  lines  ;  but  whilst  the  first  Supplement  only 
contained  251  pages,  the  second  contains  448.  This  is  some 
measure  of  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  literature  of 
tropical  medicine,  and  the  extension  of  investigations  into 
the  origin  and  treatment  of  every  known  variety  of  tropical 
disease.  Thanks  to  the  Wellcome  Laboratories  and  similar 
institutions  for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine,  these  diseases 
are  being  tracked  out  and  subdued  in  regions  which  have 
hitherto  been  almost  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  Dr.  Andrew 
Balfour,  the  Director;  Captain  R.  G.  Archibald,  the  Patho- 
logist and  Assistant  Bacteriologist ;  Captain  X.  R.  Fry, 
Protozoologist  and  Assistant  Bacteriologist ;  and  Captain 
W.  R.  O'Farrell  have  collaborated  in  selecting  and  summaris- 
ing the  more  important  authoritative  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  other  writings  issued  between  the  first  Review  and 
the  present  date.  Students  and  practitioners  alike  will  find 
this  work  indispensable  not  only  as  tracing  historically  the 
course  of  bacteriological  discoveries,  but  as  setting  out  the 
best  contemporary  treatment  for  the  diseases  which  originate 
in  bacteria.  It  is  not  less  indispensable  for  being  the  last 
Review  to  be  issued  from  Khartoum.  From  the  point  where 
it  leaves  off  the  resume^  of  current  literature  on  bacteriology 
and  protozoology  will  in  future  be  found  in  the  monthly 
Review  Supplement  of  "  The  Medical  Officer  ". 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  344. 
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Whole-Life,  Non-Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL      LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  reviled  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  |ln  and  6th.    At  Ellfht  Entrance-  Scholarships, 

value /B.  to  Oo,  and  somr  House  Exhibitions  will  lie  ofbfl  I  10  1  ...  <IM.it.-. 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Jtini-ir  Department,  including 
James  Of  llrroford  fafcdanhfo  v»l.i-  £jj  per  annum,  wiih  prrfWrn'  e  f,„  |,„y, 
born,  edtir.ited  <.r  Wldll|  in  Herefordshire.  AUo,  oi.»n  to  all,  ihr»e  Army 
Scholarships,  i»n  Old  Chcltonlan  S.  loMUftt  one  Francis  Wyllle  sV  holariiilp 
Sfme  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Cleriry,  vninr  /  ,,,  t„r  .,„,,,,,„,  ar,  ,,]>r„ 

for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  ritSfSAR,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

pOYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAIN fTBR-BTCHBRS  ind 

IV  KNORAVKRS,  «a  Pall  Mad  Rati,  9  W  in  ANNtAi.  EXHIBITION, 
io-6.  Open  Tuesday*  to-B,  and  to  8  every  day  during  the  Ian  w»tk. 
Admission  is.  W.  Oorook  Mrta,  Secretary. 


An  Income  Worth  Having 


f 


Whether  you  obtain  your  income  from 
investments  in  Consols,  Railways,  In- 
dustrials, or  other  forms  of  security,  you 
are  always  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
the  safer  your  investment  is,  the  smaller 
return  do  you  obtain  for  your  money. 

So  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  that  little  extra  income  which  means  so  much 
added  comfort,  people  invest  their  capital  in  hazardous 
undertakings  and  lose  their  all.  And  even  if  the 
money  is  not  actually  lost,  there  are  many  persons 
whose  lives  are  embittered  by  constant  anxiety 
regarding  the  safety  of  their  money.  An  enquiry 
regarding  a  Canada  Life  Annuity  would  save  much 
trouble. 

A  man  of  60  can  obtain  from  an 
Investment  of  £1,000  an  income 
of  £95  15s.  8d., 

and  he  can  rest  absolutely  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  money 
will  be  paid  to  him  in  full  on  the  appointed  day. 

These  annuities  are  secured  by  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company,  amounting  to  over  nine  millions 
sterling. 

The  annuity  rates  have  recently  been  revised  and  offer  now  to 
annuitants  the  best  value  obtainable  in  Great  Britain. 

Write  for  special  Annuity  booklet  (stating  your  age)  ;  it  will  be  sent 
post  free  from  their  Head  Office, 

Canada  Life  Assurance 

Company, 

14,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


There  is  TERRIBLE  SUFFERING  among  the 
respectable  poor  owing  to  inability 

TO  BUY  COAL. 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

will  most  gratefully  receive  contributions  towards  making 
SMALL  GIFTS  OF  COAL  to  the  very  poorest  (who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike  EXCEPT  TO  SUFFER) 
and  otherwise  relieving  their  urgent  needs  during  the 
present  distress. 

Cheques  crossed  "  Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army,"  earmarked 
"Coal  Fund,"  payable  to  I'rcbcndtry  Carlilc,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary, 
Headquarters,  55  liryanston  Street,  W. 

EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  V.  HULL,  Kv)  ,  J. P.,  TreiisHto  and  Chairman  0/  the  lionrj. 

EOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  u  i 
ih"  -  1.  .|umiii  ■  control  wiih  expert  supci vision. 

SELECTED  CASUS  ■dmittad  m  rtdnotd  laoluivi  ta 
THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY*  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 

cither  frc  <>r  wlttl  part -payment. 
OVER  300  PATIENTS    ■]  1       -I  l  y  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Kull  information  «n<l».|>i.<:  Mr.  H.  How  a  mi,,  ,...,mm,  ,r.  King  William  St, B.C. 
Tilcpliont :  7684  !.<>.•< 00H  Waii. 


A 


THE    SWEDEN  BO  RQ  SOCIETY. 

CONVERSAZIONE  will  »ke  pl«ce  at  the  Royal  Society 

„f  R.j.j.h  AnUtt   Su».IW  Streol.  fall  Mall  I  all,  on  Ttie«<l«y,  Mnn  h  >' . 
,  lii'l  »|  «.tUre  will  I*  «.»li»»r..l  !•>  I'i  .f  Sit  W.  I  .  I'.AKKI  I  I. 

riVk  on' ••swKt»KNiiOK(.'.s  riilLosopm  IN  I  HE  l.n.Hi  «'i 
MOUKKN  '  '  11      »    I'll    111  in. M    lONIKICAHCstOf  NAIURI 

"  'm^'.I  '1.  '  •..•••!  mi'i  '•h»  <lf»if«  lo  be  present  flay  ml)  <■<  tl» 
SM  RBIAKY,  SWKI'KMH  >K< .  SOCIK'IV,  1  Bloomsbury  Stttst.  W.L.,  when 
tickets  will  It  »ent  w  far  as  lh«  remaining  «pace  still  allow. 
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8ALES   BY  AUCTION. 


THE  CHARLES  IiUTLER  COLLECTIONS. 
TIIIKD  PORTION  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  Library  of  the  late  CHARLES 
BUTLER,  Esq.,  of  Warren  Wood,  Hatfield,  and  Connaught  Place,  W. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House.  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  March  18,  and  Two  Following  Days,  the  THIRD 
PORTION  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  LIBRARY  of  the  late  CHARLES 
BUTLER,  Esq.  (of  Warren  Wood,  IlatticM,  and  Connaughl  l'lace,  W.), 
comprising  Early  Service  Books,  both  Manuscript  and  Printed  ;  Editiones 
Principes  ;  Eighteenth  Century  French  Illustrated  Books  I  Caxton's  Chronicles 
of  England,  Second  Edition  ;  Fine  Copies  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Early 
Italian  Woodcut  Books,  County  Histories  and  English  Illustrated  Works; 
Bibliographical  Works,  Books  on  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  ;  many  in  fine  bindings, 
selected  from  the  most  famous  Libraries  dispersed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  n,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Property  of  Sir 
ROBERT  EDGCUMBE  ;  Engravings,  the  Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN;  a 
portion  of  the  Library  of  the  late  MATTHEW  PEERS  WATT  BOULTON,  Esq., 
removed  from  Tew  Park,  Enstone  (sold  by  order  of  the  Trustees),  and  other  Properties, 
comprising  Standard  Works  in  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  Important 
Historical  and  Topographical  Works,  Galleries  and  other  Large  Works  on  Art  j 
First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors  ;  Reynolds'  Works,  4  vol.  1809  ;  Publications  of 
the  Paheographical  Society,  Bevain's  Ornemens,  Chippendale's  Cabinet  Maker's 
Director,  1754;  Houghton  Gallery,  Ornamental  Designs  by  Le  Pautre  and  others  ; 
Lodge's  Portraits,  large  paper,  1821-34  ;  Meissonier's  Work  on  Ornament  ;  Turner's 
Liber  Studiorum  and  Rivers  of  France;  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  English 
Dramatists  and  Poets  ;  Works  on  America,  Travel  and  Sport ;  Pamphlets,  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE 


Naval  &  Military  Record 

AND 

Royal  Dockyards  Gazette. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


LORD  BRASSEY,  addressing  the  Cape  Town  Naval  Volunteers 
in  February,  1910,  said: — "As  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  country,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  make  known  the  very  latest  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Navy.  My  information  is  gleaned  from  '  The  Naval 
and  Military  Record,'  quite  the  best  Service  journal,  the 
latest  number  of  which  has  just  reached  me."  Lord  Brassey 
also  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  "The  Record's" 
leading  article  on  the  progress  of  the  Dockyards  during 
the  past  year. 


London  and  Private  Wire  Office:  47  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 
Chief  Office  :  31  GEORGE  STREET,  PLYMOUTH. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  t. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  ProD^etors  of  the  "Graphic," 
Tallis  Street.  E.C. 


Tallis  House, 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will   find   First  Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the 
MB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omni  bus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIRF.Y. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

William  Morris  (Countess  of  Warwick).   Jack.   1".  M.  net. 
On,.  Look   Back  (Right  Hon.   George  \V.  E.  Russell).  Wells 

Gardner.    10*.  6(1.  net. 
Leo  Mil.  and  Anglican  Orders  (Viscount  Halifax).  Longmans. 

12'.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Up  to  Benin's  (.Margaret  B.  Cross);  Commoners'  Right*  (Con- 
stance Smexlley).    Chatto  and  Windus.    6.«.  each. 

When  God  Laughs  (Jack  London);  Aliens  Near  of  Kin  (N. 
Vernon).    Mills  and  Boon.    6*.  each. 

Maids  in  Many  Moods  (H.  Louisa  Bedford)  ;  The  Unholy  Estate 
(Douglas  Sladen).    Stanley  Paul.    6«.  each. 

Father  William  (S.  L.  Bensusan).    Arnold.    5«.  net. 

Violet  Forster's  Lover  (Richard  March).    Cassell.  6s. 

In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence  (Oliver  Onions).  Becker. 

Passion-Fruit  (E.  Charles  Vivian).    Heinemann.  6*. 

The  Snake  (F.  Inglis  Powell).    Lane.  6*. 

The  Conflict  (David  Graham  Phillips).    Appleton.  6s. 

Charity  (R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham).    Duckworth.  6«. 

History  and  Archeology. 

The  Gambia  (Henry  Fen  wick  Reeve).    .Smith,  Elder.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

The  Fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (Sidney  J.  Owen).  Murray. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

An  Artillery  Officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  1846-7  (Eba  Anderson 

Law  ton).    Putnam.    7.«.  6d.  net. 
Byways  in  British  Archeology  (Walter  Johnson).    Cambridge  : 

At  the  University  Press.    10*.  6d.  net. 
The  Churches  in  Britain  before  A.D.  1000  (Rev.  Alfred  Plum- 

mer).    Vol.  II.    Scott.    5«.  net. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World  (General  Editor,  William 
Boustead).  Vol.  II.  South  America  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell. 
42s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

Tree  Lore  (Francis  George  Heath).    Kelly.    3a.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Science  and  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (Emile  Bou- 

troux),  58.   net;  In  the  Foreign  Legion  (Erwin  Rosen). 

3*.  6d.  net.  Duckworth. 

School  Book. 

The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  1660-1715  (Arthur  H assail). 

Rivingtons.    2?.  6d. 

Sciencb. 

Microbes  and  Toxins  (Dr.  Etienne  Burnet).    Heinemann.  5s. 

net. 

Theology. 

Liturgy  and  Life  (Robert  Charles  Joynt).  Robert  Scott.  3?.  6d. 
net. 

The  Christian  Hope  :  A  Study  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality 
(William  Adams  Brown).    Duckworth.    2«.  6d.  net. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
(chapters  i.-xxxix.),  by  George  Buchanan  Gray.  Edinburgh  : 
Clark.  12*. 

Travel. 

The  Pacification  of  Burma  (Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite).  Arnold. 
16*.  net. 

The  Normandy  Coast  (Charles  Merk).    Fisher  Unwin.    6*.  net. 

Winchester,  The  Isle  of  Wight  (Pictured  by  Ernest  Haslehust, 
described  by  Edward  Thomas)  ;  Ulster.  Leinster  (Pictured 
by  Alexander  Williani6 ;  Described  by    Stephen  Gwynn). 

Blackie.    8s.  net  each. 

Verse. 

Poems  (Seumae  O'Sullivan)  ;  Etain  the  Beloved  and  Other  Poems 

(James  H.  Cousins)  ;  The  Hill  of  Vision  (James  Stephens). 

Dublin  :  Maunsel.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 
One  Hundred  and  Five  Sonnets  (Isidore  G.  Ascher).    Oxford  : 

Blackwell.    2*.  6d.  net. 
Historical  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland  (Arranged  by  M.  J.  Brown). 

Dublin  :  Educational  Company  of  Ireland.    3s.  6d. 
Poems  (William  Sharp).    Heinemann.    5.*.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art  of  Worm-Fishing.  The  (Alexander  Mackie).    Black.    1«.  6d. 

net. 

Burlesques  and  Parodies  (G.  H.  Powell).    Cambridge  :  Heffer. 

Is.  net. 

Gardens  in  their  Seasons  (('.  von  Wyes).    Black.    Is.  6d. 
Insurance  Act  and  Yourself,  The  (Horace  B.  Samuel).  Murby. 

6d.  net. 

La  Litterature  et  les  Idees  Nouvelles  (Alexandre  Mercereau). 

Swift.    3*.  net. 

Taoist  Teachings  from  the  Book  of  Lieh  Tzu  (Lionel  Giles). 

Murray.    2*.  net. 
Thiims  that  Matter  (L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.)    Methuen.  5s. 

net. 

White  (Jods.  The.    Werner  Laurie.    3*.  6>/.  net. 

X  Rays  on  Roulette  Systems  (L.  Rasch).    Ham-Smith.  5s.  net. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including  Ceylon 
and  Burma,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council.  Medium  8vo.  with  text  illustrations,  COLEOPTERA.  General 
Introduction  and  CICINDELID.E  and  PAUSSID.E.  £i 

London :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court.  Fleet-street ;  Calcutta  and 
Simla :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.  ;  Bombay :  Thacker  &  Co.  Ltd. ;  Berlin  : 
Friedlander  und  Sohn,  Carlstrasse  :i 
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A  WORD  OF  WARNING 
TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OF   THE   WORLD.    -  - 

GUY  THORNE'S 

New  Strong  Story, 

THE  DRUNKARD  * 

By  the  Author  of  "When  It  was  Dark." 

The  World  says  : — "There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book, 
although  its  purpose  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  predisposition, 
reversion  and  heredity.  We  find  it  clever,  effective,  important, 
and  possessing  much  literary  charm.  It  is  true  that  the  grim  power 
of  the  narrative — its  outspoken,  uncompromising  realism — makes  it 
painful  reading,  but  the  author  knows  the  artistic  value  of  restraint, 
and  never  disgusts  us." 

THE  DRUNKARD 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 


A  Thrilling  Story  by  the  Author  of  "  Patcola." 

AND  THE  STARS  FOUGHT 

By  EN  A  FITZGERALD. 

"She  has  developed  that  kind  of  love  story  which  fascinates  and  never 
wearies." — Western  Mail. 


MICHAEL  KAYE'S  New  Romance, 

THE  HONOUR  OF  BAYARD 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Cardinal's  Past,"  &c. 


WILLIAM  CAINE'S  Humorous  Story,  6s. 

OLD  ENOUGH  TO  KNOW  BETTER 

By  the  Author  of  "  Boom." 


RATHMELL  WILSON'S  New  Novel, 

CRIMSON  WINGS 

By  the  Author  of  "Re-birth,"  &c. 
GUY  RAWLENCE'S  New  Novel, 

A  COMEDY  OF  HONOUR 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Romantic  Road." 


6s. 


HARRIS  BURLAND'S  New  Novel, 

LORD  OF  IRONGRAY 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Financier,"  &c. 


6s- 


The  Story  of  the  Successful  Musical  Play  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

THE  MOUSME 

By  MICHAEL  KAYE,  3s.  6d. 

.-cap  Edition  of  THE   MOUSME  a  alto  issued  at 
One  Shilling  Net. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  "  Seen  and  Unseen." 

THE  COPING  STONE 

By  E.  KATHARINE  BATES. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


The  Very  Latest  and  Up=to=I)ate 
DANCI:  MUSIC. 

PLAYED  AT  ALL   THE  LEADING  RESTAURANTS, 
LONDON  THEATRES,  AND  SMART  DANCES. 

THAIS  WALTZ 

(Dedicated  to  Miss  Constance  Collier). 

By  E.  Cromwell  Knox. 

THE    GLAD    EYE   TWO  STEP. 
By  Ernest  Bucalousl. 

MIMOSA  WALTZ. 
By  Allrad  Margis. 

PASSIONATA  WALTZ. 
By  P.  Gotlinl. 

LOVE  SEEK  ERS'  WALTZ. 
By  EdwarU  Hnsso. 

(Composer  of  "  My  Lady  Dainty,"  Sec.) 
At  nil  Musk  Sellers,  is.  emit  net. 
SEND  EOR  LIST  OE  (Dept.  S.) 

GREENING'S  POPULAR  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD.,  91  St.  Martin"*  Lane.  W.C. 


MR.  HEINEMANN  S  NEW  BOOKS 

NOW  READY. 
THE    MANSIONS    OP    ENGLAND  IN 

THE  OLDEN  TIMES.  By  Joseph  NASH.  Introduction  by 
REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A. K.A.  With  104  Full-Page  Plates 
(32  in  Colour).    Large  4to.  30s.  net. 

MICROBES  AND  TOXINS  IN  NATURE. 

By  Dr.  ETIENNE  BURNET.  Preface  by  Prof.  E.  METCH- 
NIKOFF.    Illustrated.  Crown8vo.6s.net. 

THE      SELECTED      WRITINGS  OF 
WILLIAM    SHARP,    roz.  I.  poems.    Edited  by 

ELIZABETH  A.  SHARP.  Uniform  with  the  "  Works  of  Fiona 
Macleod."   To  be  completed  in  5  vols.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

WAR  AND  ITS  ALLEGED  BENEFITS. 

By  J.  NOVIKOW.  Preface  by  NORMAN  ANGELL  (Author  of 
"  The  Great  Illusion  ").    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6(1.  net. 

THE  MODERN  PARISIENNE.    By  Octave 

UZANNE.  Introduction  by  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN.  Demy 
8vo.  6s.  net. 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN.   His  Life  Story. 

By  CARL  HOVEY.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOVING    PICTURES.     By  F.  A.  Talbot. 

With  96  pp.  of  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Prohibited  Play. 
THE      NEXT      RELIGION.     By  Israel 

ZANGWILL.    2s,  6d.  net. 
"  Written  in  the  author's  most  virile  and  trenchant  style."— Daily  News. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS 


PASSION  FRUIT 

HE  WHO  PASSED  (To  M.  L.  G.) 

LITTLE  BROTHER 

ESTHER 

THE  ADJUSTMENT 
MARJORIE  STEVENS 


E.  C.  Vivian 
Anon 
Gilbert  Cannan 
Agnes  E.  Jacomb 
Marguerite  Bryant 
V.  Taubman-Goldie 


THE  PRISON  WITHOUT  A  WALL  Ralph  Straus 
MAIDS'  MONEY  Mrs.  H.  Dudeney 

THE  REWARD  OF  VIRTUE  (2nd Imp.)  Amber  Reeves 
JUGGERNAUT  E.  F.  Benson 

A  LIKELY  STORY  Wm,  De  Morgan 

THE  DOP  DOCTOR  (l2lh  Imp.)  Richard  Dehan 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Mr.  B.  WBNTWORTH  Vernon,  J.F.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  : — "  Mr.  William  Wic&erley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading.'" 


THE 


WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Noiv  Heady,    tin.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherlcy  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  arc  :  — 

TREKS  THAT  COUNT:  Hcvca  Brazilicnsis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  l-'icus, 
Funtumia  Klastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPI.  ANTING,   TAPPING   SYSTEMS,    COST  OK 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  In. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  lioohsel/er,  or  direct  from 

the  office  (5*.  *d.  fast  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 


10  Kinjf  Street,  Covcnt  (Jarden,  W.C. 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal). 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders 
ia  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  will  be  held  in  the  Hoard  Room,  The  Corner  House, 
Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  June,  1913,  at 
10.45  a.m.  for  the  following  purpose  : — 

To  consider  and  if  thought  fit  to  rcsolva,  in  pursuance  of  Article  80  of  the 
Company's  Articles  of  Association,  that  the  maximum  number  of  Directors 
be  increased  from  seven  to  eight. 
The  Transfer  Hooks  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from  5th  June  to  nth  June, 
1012,  both  days  inclusive. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  wishing  to  be 
represented  at  the  Meeting  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  or  may  at  their 
option  produce  same,  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : — 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 
(i)  At  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Hutldings, 
E.C.,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the 
Meeting. 

(<)  At  the  Conipagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  ct  de  Mines,  jo,  Rue  Tailbout, 
Paris,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  Meeting. 

Upon  such  production  or  deposit  a  Certificate  with  Proxy  Form  will  be  issued, 
under  which  such  Bearer  Warrant  Holders  may  attend  the  Meeting  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

By  Order  of  the  Hoard, 
A.  MOIR, 

London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  London  Secretary. 

i*th  March,  1913.   .  

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs, 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND    TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIE/M AWS  H  I  3?. 
HENRY     SOTHERAN     Sc  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  tJie  King, 
140  8TRANO,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

Dalton's  "Saturfca^"  Brieve  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Satlirfca^  "  Brio$C  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 
of  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW," 
10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Inslat  on  harm ^ 

■r.  4.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

fnrchaiers  should  see  that 
t>.  name  is  on  the  stamp 
*»d     emphatically  refuse 
substitute*. 
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UniTenaJry  acknowledged  to  be  ihm 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    C  its  short  all  atraclu  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

C*wmncin[  Medical  Testimony  AM  lack  Bttil*. 
O/aU  CAemuU,  i/ij,  a/9,  4/0. 


SELFRIDGE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Very  Satisfactory  Progress. 
Winning  the  Public's  Confidence. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  Self  ridge  and  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  on  the  premises,  Oxford  Street, 
Mr.  11.  Cordon  Selfridgc  (Managing  Director)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Miles,  F.C.I. S.)  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  :— 

"  To  morrow  this  business  is  three  years  old,  and  during  these 
three  years  the  public  have  gradually  changed  their  minds 
regarding  the  undertaking. 

"  Three  years  ago  it  was  London's  unanimous  opinion  that  a 
largo  business  could  not  be  successfully  established  '  ready-made,' 
as  it  were.  But  to-day  I  believe  that  no  one  questions  the  strong 
and  growing  position  which  this  house  has  made  for  itself.  It 
is  now  not  a  question  with  the  public  as  to  its  permanency,  but 
instead  only  a  question  of  the  amount  of  its  annual  growth. 

"  The  past  year,  which  ended  31  January,  has  shown  excellent 
progress,  but  its  greatest  increases  occurred  during  the  last  six 
months.  Our  October,  November  and  December  returns  were 
much  larger  than  we  had  considered  as  reasonable  to  expect,  and 
simply  proved  to  ourselves  and  the  entire  staff  the  tremendous 
impetus  which  a  great  department  store  can  quickly  attain  if 
conducted  on  energetic  lines.  Another  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  is  no  doubt  that  the  purchasing  public  have  learned  to 
feel  confidence  in  our  advertisements  and  in  what  they  are  told 
at  our  different  departments.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
undeviating.  We  allow  no  word,  no  act,  however  insignificant, 
to  pass  whic  h  can  in  the  slightest  way  misguide  or  deceive,  and 
the  public  are  growing  to  depend  absolutely  upon  our  statements, 
whether  written  or  spoken. 

"  Our  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  continually  held  well  in 
hand,  while,  of  course,  the  increase  in  the  turnover  has  hand- 
somely decreased  the  per  cent,  expense  on  all  fixed  items — such 
ds  rents,  lighting,  heating,  maintenance,  etc. 

"Our  gross  profits  are  in  percentage  never  excessive,  but  just 
as  we  wish  them,  and  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  well-known 
phrase,  '  London's  Lowest  Prices — always,'  has  been  maintained 
without  difficulty,  and  we  have  no  intention,  now  that  the  busi- 
ness is  firmly  established,  of  increasing  our  rate  of  profit;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  even  found  it  possible  in  a  number  of 
sections  and  departments  to  instruct  buyers  that  a  less  rate  of 
profit  would  be  expected  this  year  than  formerly.  The  very  old 
adage  cf  'Large  Sales  and  Small  Profits'  is  one  of  the  guiding 
policies  of  this  house. 

"  The  year  of  1911  and  its  net  result  compares  even  more 
favourably  with  1910  than  appears  by  the  balance  sheet,  because 
a  year  ago  it  seemed  wise  and  entirely  desirable  to  charge  to 
preliminary  expense  account  a  certain  percentage  of  our  adver- 
tising for  the  year — the  business  was  very  young,  it  had  no  good- 
will account,  but  was  undoubtedly  acquiring  a  certain  good  will 
in  the  minds  of  the  public — this  charge  was  accordingly  nvtde. 
Of  course,  during  1911  all  expenses  of  every  kind  and  nature 
have  been  charged  to  current  account. 

"  Furthermore,  the  report  a  year  ago  was  for  but  ten  and  a  half 
months.  It  did  not  include  the  month  of  February  and  the  first 
half  of  March,  and  this  is  usually  a  money-losing  period,  because 
returns  are  low  and  expenses  continue  about  as  usual.  The 
present  report  is  for  twelve  complete  months,  and  the  result 
shown  is  actually  about  twice  as  large  as  its  predecessor. 

"  For  the  present  year,  of  which  six  weeks  have  already  passed, 
I  may  say  that  the  increases  shown,  over  a  year  ago,  are  highly 
satisfactory.  During  these  six  weeks,  which,  as  I  have  already 
Etated.  are  usually  very  quiet,  we  have  shown  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  history  of  the  house,  both  in  the  percentage  and 
in  volume  of  business,  and  while  we  assume  no  role  as  prophets, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  anticipate  a  result  a  year  from  this  time  far 
in  excess  of  the  £50,000  which  to-day's  report  shows. 

"  With  our  net  profit  of  last  year  we  propo?«  paying  our 
Debenture  interest,  Preference  dividend,  and  while  the  balance 
could  be  used  to  pay  a  certain  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares, 
nothing  is  further  from  our  intentions.  We  shall,  instead,  begin 
to  mark  off  the  item  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  as  '  preliminary 
expenses.'  and  we  shall  hope  to  reduce  this  item  and  that  of 
'commission,'  etc.,  by  a  much  larger  amount  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  neither  of  these  items  must  have  any 
place  on  our  balance  sheets  a  very  few  years  from  now. 

"This  business  'turned  the  corner'  a  long  time  ago.  and  now, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  or  the  mind  plan,  we  see  ahead  of 
us  a  straight  road  constantly  ascending,  which  it  will  be  cur 
pleasure,  duty,  and  piivilege  to  climb  and  climb  rapidly." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Popham  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  CHIMPUL. 

Mr.  KNOCKER  S  DISCOVERIES. 

THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

BRITISH  BORNEO  LABOUR. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6: 
Abroad,  8.8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  March  7  at  their  offices,  Holborn 
Bars,  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Dewey  (Chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Stable  (joint  secretary)  having  read  the  notice, 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  Prudential  continues  to  progress.  The 
total  income  of  the  Company  during  1911  was  £15,252,937,  being 
an  increase  of  £370,961  over  the  previous  year.  The  income  from 
premiums  was  £12,443,676,  being  an  increase  of  £211,239,  and  the 
income  from  interest,  dividends,  and  rents  was  £2,809,261,  being 
an  increase  of  £159,722.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
total  premium  income  is  made  up  :  — 

£7,182,000  from  weekly  premiums. 
£449,500  from  monthly  premiums. 
£973,500  from  quarterly  premiums. 
£483,000  from  half-yearly  premiums. 
....  £3,356,000  from  yearly  premiums. 

You  will  observe  that  all  classes  of  assurers  are  provided  for, 
the  public  having  the  option  of  coming  in  under  whichever  table 
suits  them  best.  The  margin  allowed  in  the  premiums  for  expenses 
differs  according  to  the  number  of  payments  made  per  annum,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  the  expenses  connected  with  the  weekly  collection 
of  premiums  must  be  heavy  when  compared  even  with  a  monthly 
and  still  more  with  a  half-yearly  or  yearly  collection.  The  monthly 
tables  have  only  been  a  short  time  in  existence,  and  although  at 
present  the  amount  of  premium  income  under  this  heading  is 
comparatively  small,  it  is  a  rapidly  growing  amount.  The  weekly 
and  monthly  premiums  paid  through  the  industrial  branch  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £7,631,408.  The  yearly,  _  half-yearly,  and 
quarterly  premiums  paid  through  the  ordinary  branch  amounted 
to  £4,812,268.  The  new  annual  premium  income  for  the  year  in 
this  branch  was  £325,699,  assuring  the  sum  of  £5,396,721.  .  The 
mortality  in  both  branches  during  the  past  year  was  well  below 
the  expectancy.  The  claims  of  the  year  in  both  branches,  including 
bonus  additions,  amounted  to  £6,399,331,  the  endowment  assurance 
policies  in  the  ordinary  branch  being  responsible  for  £2,324,130  of 
this  amount,  which  is  an  increase  of  £180,000  over  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  paid  in  cash  for  surrenders  in  each  branch 
show  s  a  reduction  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  past  year 
140,617  policies  have  been  surrendered  in  the  industrial  branch 
in  exchange  for  free  policies  upon  which  no  further  premiums  are 
payable  j  the  number  of  these  free  policies  now  in  force  is  1,705,885, 
and  the  number  of  free  policies  that  became  claims  last  year  was 
43,668.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
depression  and  unrest  in  most  trades  during  the  past  year,  the  appli- 
cations from  those  who  desired  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  their 
premiums  and  to  accept  free  policies  in  the  industrial  branch 
showed  a  considerable  reduction,  the  number  of  applications  being 
4,570  less  than  those  received  during  1910.  In  addition  to  these 
free  policies,  we  have  in  force  over  70,000  policies  on  which  the 
future  premiums  have  been  remitted  after  age  75  has  been 
attained,  and  on  which  over  25  years'  premiums  have  been  paid. 
During  the  year  1911,  in  accordance  with  this  practice,  16,523 
policy-holders  were  freed  from  tho  payment  of  future  premiums, 
and  we  paid  claims,  on  10,996  policies  where  the  payment  of 
premiums  had  previously  been  Temitted.  I  will  now  pas9  on 
to  the  investments.  The  assets  of  the  (Company,  as  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet  for  1911.  amount  to  £81,239,682,  as  compared  with 
£77,529.226  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Tho  increase  of 
£3,710,456,  however,  by  no  means  represents  the  actual  investment 
work  of  the  year,  since  owing  to  repavments  the  amount  invested 
during  the  .(■'ar  exceeded  £7,000,000.  Great,  care  has  been  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  these  investments,  and  the  shareholders  may  rest 
assured  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  balance  sheet  of  a  risky  or 
speculative  nature.  We  believe  that,  the  greatest  security  and 
trie  smallest,  liability  to  temporary  fluctuat'ons  arc  afforded  by 
distributing  our  fundi  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  both  in 
regard  to  the  clashes  of  security  and  to  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. Wo  have  for  some  years  past  based  our  practice  on  this 
principle.  Ah  voii  are  doubtless  aware,  it  i-  now  rendered  com- 
pulsory by  the  Assurance  Companies  Act  of  1909  for  a  certificate 
as  to  the  value  of  the  assets  to  accompany  every  valuation.  You 
will  find  ih i<  certificate  appended  to  the  balance  sheet.  I  may 
also  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  we  hove  dealt  with  our  invest- 
ment reserve  fund-.  You  v.  ill  notiee  tliat  we  have  transferred 
£250,000  to  the  fund  in  each  branch,  but  that  wo  have  again 
thought  it  ndvmablo  to  do-.ot/-  a  portion  of  our  re-erw  fund- 
namely,  £175,000  in  the  ordinary  branch  and  £200,000  in  the 
industrial  branch  to  writing  down  various  securities.  The 
amount  of  our  investment  reserve  funds  is  now  £1,375,000,  of 
which  £776,000  is  in  the  ordinary  branch  and  £600,000  in  the 
industrial  branch.  These  sums  are  very  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  ftirj  depreciation  in  either  branch,  f  may  al»o  remind 
you  that,  the  unappropriated  sum  of  £866,000  him  heen  Carried 
forward  and  that,  sinking  fundi  have  been  pro\  idod  for  all  our 
terminable  securities 

You  will  hove  seen  from  tlio  report  thul  we  are  in  the  happy 
position  of  bemg  able  to  declare  an  increased  rate  of  bonus  in  both 

DMnchei  of  the  Company.  In  the  ordinary  branch  'he  rate  has 
been  iiir  ren-ed  from  £l  I  K  per  cent  on  the  original  sum  assured 
to  £1  16s.  percent.  In  the  industrial  branch  the  shareholder*  will 
remember  that,  by  our  profit-sharing  scheme,  which  i<  greatly 
appreciated  throughout  the  country,  any  surplus  profits  beyond  the 
fined  dividend  which  ii  paid  to  them  quarterly  is  by  the  regulut ions 
of  the  Company  to  !>e  divided  into  -n  pnrl«  four  jitMib  to  the 
policy-holders  in  the  industrial  branch,  one-sixth  to  the  outdoor 
staff,  and  one- sixth  to  the  shaieholderi  f  inn  gl.id  to  sav  we 
able  this  year  to  distribute  ni  bonus  the  sum  of  £540.000.  Iwitig 
£90.000  more  than  the  amount  distributed  lost  ^voar.  We  propose 
to  give  5  per  cent,  on  nil  policies  Incoming  clnims  upon  which  nt 
least,  five  tint  less  than  ten  years'  premiums  have  l>een  pnid  :  10  per 
cent,  on  policies  of  ten  years'  duration.  15  p-r  f  -nl  on  |K>licies  of 
fifteen  yenn'  duration,  20  per  cent  on  policies  of  twenty  venrs' 
duration,  30  percent,  on  [H>lioio«  of  thirty  years'  duration,  40  per 
cent,  on  policies  <  f  f - . r  t  v  years'  duration,  and  50  per  cent,  on 
policies  of  fifty  years'  duration  and  upwards  This  is  sn  increase 
over  the  rate  declared  last  year  of  from  10  to  30  [K>r  cent,  for 
all  policies  upon  which  thirty  years'  premiums  hnvn  beoM  paid 
In  both  branches  the  r|u-slion  of  the  future  has  boon  carefully 


studied,  and  we  believe  that  the  rate  of  bonus  in  the  ordinary 
branch  will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  that  there  is  every 
probability  of  a  further  increase  in  years  to  come.  In  the  indus- 
trial branch  it  is  evident  that  in  future  a  much  larger  sum  will 
annually  be  required  to  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  bonus,  because 
the  average  duration  of  the  policies  at  risk  steadily  increases.  This 
is  best  shown  by  an  example.  Last  year  I  told  "you  that  we  had 
3,800,000  policies  in  force  which  had  been  in  existence  over  twenty 
years.  A  year  has  now  elapsed,  and  we  have  more  than  4,100,000 
policies  in  force  of  over  twenty  years'  duration,  an  increase  of 
300,000  in  one  year.  Therefore  to  maintain  year  by  year  the  same 
bonus  addition  to  the  sums  assured  on  all  policies  of  over  five 
years'  duration  as  they  become  claims  will  be  a  great  achievement 
and  one  which  will  afford  to  increasing  numbers  of  our  clients  a 
stronger  inducement  to  keep  their  policies  in  force,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  entitled  to  the  higher  percentage  of  bonus.  The 
amount  of  cash  which  has  been  required  for  the  policy-holders' 
bonus  in  both  branches  during  the  past  five  years  is  £6,125,000, 
of  which  £1,260,000  goes  or  has  gone  to  industrial  branch  policies 
and  represents  the  four-sixths  of  the  surplus  profits. 

During  the  past  year  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  an 
attack  which  has  been  made  upon  the  Company  by  a  certain 
weekly  journal.  The  directors  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  at 
once  that  the  right  method  of  dealing  with  the  attack  was  to  treat 
it  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved,  and  their  decision  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  counsel  at  the  Bar. 
The  directors  intended  at  the  proper  time  and  place  to  make 
an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  is  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  so  doing.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  directors  and  managers  of  the  Company  connive  at  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  their  agents.  On  behalf  of  the  directors  and 
managers  of  the  Company  I  say  emphatically  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  the  allegation.  Let  me  deal  briefly  with  the 
principal  grounds  upon  which,  as  I  understand,  these  allegations 
are  based.  For  many  years  the  Company  have  allowed  a  son 
or  daughter  to  insure  a  parent  whose  age  was  over  sixty  and  under 
seventy  years  for  a  reasonable  sum  to  provide  for  funeral  expenses, 
the  proposal  for  the  assurance  being  signed  by  the  person  whose 
life  was  to  be  assured.  It  is  said  that  these  policies  were  void 
because  they  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Gambling 
Act  of  1774.  I  believe  that  it  has  never  yet  been  decided  that 
funeral  expenses  in  such  circumstances  did  not  constitute  an  insur- 
able interest,  but  I  prefer  to  give  what  I  consider  to  be  a  practical 
and  business  answer  to  tho  allegation.  It  is  this — that  never  yet 
have  the  Company  repudiated  one  of  these  policies  on  such  grounds. 
These  policies  have  always  been  honoured  at  maturity,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  only  when  the  parent  has  lived  so  long  that  the  insurance 
contract  has  become  unprofitable  to  the  person  who  insured  that 
the  technical  points  to  which  I  have  referred  are  raised  against 
the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  whole  of  the 
premiums  paid.  Had  the  person  whose  life  was  insured  died  the 
day  after  the  policy  was  effected  the  Company  would  have  paid  the 
full  amount  due.  In  the  year  1909,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  an  Act  was  passed  which  removes  the  technical  objec- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred  and  justifies  the  view  taken  by 
the  Company  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  insurances  by  providing 
that  not  only  may  sons  and  daughters  insure  their  parents,  but 
also  that  persons  may  insure  their  grandparents,  grandchildren, 
brothers,  or  sisters  for  a  reasonable  amount  to  cover  funeral 
expenses.  Another  charge  is  that  some  agents  have  taken  signa- 
tures for  proposals  for  insurance  in  an  irregular  way.  Any  such 
action  is  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  under  which  all 
our  agents  work.  I  will  not  attempt  to  excuse  any  agent  who 
may  have  done  00  :  ho  deserves  and  will  receive  punishment  for 
such  an  offence,  if  any  such  misconduct  is  proved.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  after  a  close  experience  extending  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  with  the  Company's  agents,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  as 
a  body  of  men  they  do  their  work  well  and  honestly,  and  they  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  other  equally  large  body 
of  men  drawn  I  care  not  from  what  source.  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  this  topic  more  than  to  say  that  tho  incident  has  afforded 
us  the  opportunity  of  proving  tho  strength  and  confidence  of 
our  policy-holders,  our  shareholders,  and  the  stuff,  especially  the 
outdoor  staff  of  tho  Company.  "As  regards  our  staff,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  many  should  suffer  from  the  effects  of  such  an  attack, 
but,  nothing  daunted,  each  man  pursued  Irs  way  with  confidence. 
The  attack  upon  us  has  utterly  failed,  the  high  reputation  and  honour 
of  the  Company  remain  untouched,  and  tho  record  of  tho  year's 
work  testifies  to  the  honourable  success  wo  have  achieved  I  have 
given  figures  in  reference  to  our  policy-holders  showing  the  reduc- 
tion during  the  pa-l  year  in  the  applications  for  the  surrender  of 
policies  in  each  branch.  May  I  slate  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders thai  our  transfer  book  •  show  thai  oul  of  the  200,000  hare.. 
of  the  Company  3,303  shan't  were  sold  lasl  year,  against  4.156 
during  1910.  There  has  lieeti  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  holding  -hares  in  this  Company;  at  the  end  of  1911 
there  were  1,144  share  accounts  open,  on  increase  of  seventy-two 
during  the  year 

In  spook  im.'  of  the  Xallonal  In  -in  am  e  Hill  l.i-i  year  I  -laled 
"  We  of  the  I'riidential  foci  that  we  have  nti  organisation  capable 
of  dealing  v.nh  the  payments  under  the  proposed  Bill  n-  000 
nomically  and  efficiently  n-  anv  other  body,  nnd.  if  it  is  deter- 
mined thai  Inn  payment*  ore  to  l-e  mode  by  other  than  Government 
officials,  we  feel  thai  we  ought  to  be  given  the  option  of  employing 
our  -tuff  for  that  purpose  at  anv  rule  n*  far  as  our  own  policy- 
holders  ore  concerned."  The  National  Insurance  Acl  has  now 
lieon  passed,  nnd  it  contains  provisions  under  which  we  are  •nabjed 
to  form  an  approved  society  for  the  purpose  of  working  Hie 
national  health  insurance  portion  of  the  \cl  The  chief  con- 
ditions laid  down  are  (1)  Mint  such  approved  srcietv  shall  not  he 
carried  on  for  profit,  nnd  12)  Hint  it  shall  be  s»lf-(rorernjn((  «* 
nrc  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  form  on  npproved  society,  ana 
are  of  opjnion  Mint  il  would  be  wrong  of  us  to  allow  our  jjolicy- 
holders  In  lie  compelled  to  join  anv  approved  soeierv  oilier  than  a 

Pru.lefilinl  one     I   would  snv    in  end  ...  thai    I  hope  every 

one  interested  in  the  affair,  of  , he  frudent.nl  will  .pure  the  time 
i      i  •        i/  ,i...,,.,,,,ldv  nmvrrsl  id   W  ith  111*  details 
necessary  to  tunic  liiinwll  I  l.o.o.ig  m\  nms"  ■   ■■■  • 

of  its  sixty  third  nnnunl  r*|»ort.  sine*  I  feel  co.di. lent  Hint  ho  wu 

by   this  menus    find  ill  nlified   ssl  isf n«  I  ion   ...  Il  *n«M.  and 

resources  of  the  Company     I  l-g  ,         formal  »  to  move:  Thai 

tho  report  of  the  d. rector,  nnd  the  accounts  certified  by  111*  auditor. 

'"'Ihe'^Vle'i'iii'l  v'l  "h  i  i'i'iiiiii    'Mir   William    tjoncn«lor)  Kecondod  Mie 

 ,  i,,,  ■   .,  '     l...  l.  „„.  en  rued  iinnllimo  islv  without  discussion. 

rco  ulion   win.  i  was    "  Slat  in*  „,,  extraordinary  genernl 


to 


tho 


Company  Into  shores  of  "  £1  each  or  Ics. 
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MACMI1  LAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Harry  Furniss  Edition  of  Thackeray 
is  now  complete  in  20  volumes  with  over  2,000 
Illustrations,  and  is  supplied  on  the  instalment 
system  by  easy  payments.  For  full  particulars 
see  Mr.  HARRY  FURNISS'S  new  pamphlet, 
"  How  and  Why  I  Illustrated  Thackeray,"  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  publishers,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  St  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 

"0/  abounding  human  interest." 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China. 

By  M.  AUREL  STEIN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Plates,  Panoramas, 
and  Maps  from  Original  Surveys.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
42s.  net. 

The  FieM.—"The  book  will  take  its  place,  not  merely 
as  the  leading  work  of  travel  published  this  season,  but 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  best  works  of  travel  ever  published.'' 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

Kdited  by  1 1  ALL  AM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

The  Passing  of  War:  a  study  in 
THINGS  THAT  make  for  peace. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  L.  GKANE,  Author  of  "  The 
Word  and  the  Way,"  &c.  8vo.  7s  6d.  net. 
A  Man  of  Kent  in  the  British  Weekly. — "  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  describing  it  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  and 
cogent  pleas  for  peace  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  is 
fully  and  distinctively  Christian  ;  it  is  well-written  ;  it  is 
marked  by  eminent  sanity  ;  and,  though  the  writer  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  crank,  he  is  full  of  earnestness." 

An   Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Prices,  with  special  reference 

TO  THE  HISIOKY  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY. 
By  WALTER  T.  LAYTON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Tke  AtheiKTum. — "  It  is  rarely  that  a  book  which  is 
badly  wanted  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Layton's.  .  .  .  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day. " 

Common   Land    and  Inclosure. 

By  E.  C.  K.  GONNER,  Professor  of  Economic 
Science  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  With  four 
Maps.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

Country  Life.  —  "This  is  a  book  to  be  read  ;  but  it  is 
also  most  emphalically  one  for  the  reference  library  to  be 
freely  consulted  and  carefully  studied." 

Milk   and    the    Public  Health. 

By  WILLIAM  G    SAVAGE,   B.Sc,  M.D.Lond., 
D.P.H.,  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Somerset, 
&c.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
A  then, nun. — "  A  valuable  book   of  reference  for  all 
scientific  experts  and  administrators." 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Victories  of  Olivia  and  other 

StOrieS.  H>  KVELVN  SHARP,  Author  of 
"The  Young  est  Girl  intthe  School,'*  &c.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Sphere.  — "  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  collection  of 
short  stories.  .  .  .  Not  only  are  they  very  entertaining,  but 
they  also  give  cause  to  think." 

The  Charwoman's  Daughter.  ny 

JAMES  STEPHENS.  Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Athenaum.—"  Charming.  .  .  .  Through  every  scene 
runs  a  twisted  thread  of  humorous  observation  and  of  kindli- 
ness somewhat  akin  to  the  spirit  of  'Wee  Macgregor'  ;  but 
the  humour  of  '  The  Charwoman's  Daughter  '  is  subtler,  and 
its  literary  style  is  far  finer.  Some  bits  of  description  are 
exquisite." 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM'S  NEW  BOOK. 


wii  u<  11;  mi  me  crmcai  reader  wno  can  appictmic  v. 
parts  of  the  world,  painted  n  a  few  powerful  s  rokes  by  a  master. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

"FAITH,"   "  HOPE,"   "HIS  PEOPLE," 
"PROGRESS,"  "SUCCESS." 

Of  Mr.  Cunningfaamc  Graham's  work  the  Ather.tenm  says  :- "  One  realises 
that  this  author  stands  out  from  among  his  fellows,  since  Stevenson  died,  as 
the  embodiment  of  one  thing  in  literature  ....  that  rare  thing,  charm  .  .  .  . 
Full  of  literary  distinction. 

 Crown  8vo.  6s.  ;  

GEORGE  BOURNE'S  NEW  BOOK 

Change  in  the  Village 

A  Study  oj  the  English  Village  of  to-day. 
By  the  Author  of  "  A  Surrey  Labourer,"  "  The  Bettesworlh  Book." 
"  Books  more  thoughtful  and  m<  re  provocative  of  thought  than 
Mr.  Bourne  s  seldom  appear,  and  he  treats  of  a  problem  that  is, 
ptrhaps,  the  most  important  cf  all  the  teeming  problems  01  Eng- 
.;  nd.  This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  none  can  afford  t  , 
overlook.  'Standard. 

Crown  Evo.  5s.  net  (postage  4d.).   


From  the  Forest. 


By  SCOTT  PALMER 


Author  of  "Pilgrim  Man"  ("The  Roadmender"  Series). 
Ecap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  (postage  3d  ). 


Yagrom  Men  By  a.  t.. story 

A  Bcok  for  Wayfarers.    A  Volume  of  Essays  in  the  style  of  Hazlit  ("The 
Roadmender"  Series). 
Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  (postage  3d.). 


NOTABLE  NEW  FICTION. 

JOHN_TRAVERS^NEW  NOVEL. 

In  the  World  of  Bewilderment 

"An  Anglo-Indian  novel  (by  the  Author  of  'Sahib  Log')  presenting 
drama  of  one  man  and  two  women  —  Major  Grant,  his  wife,  simple,  brave,  and 
homely,  and  the  fascinating,  soulless  siren  who  must  always  have  a  man  at  her 
feet.    The  struggle  for  the  man  is  depicted  with  much  true  feeling  and  real 
knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature."  -Times. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  

A  new  writer,  ARTHUR  H.  HOLMES 


Twinkle 


A  THOUGHTFUL  NOVEL  OF 
ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  accomplished  first  novel,  and  the  publishers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  judgment  in  the  selection  of  new  fiction. 

Manchester  Guardian. 

Crown  Evo.  6s. 

A  CORNISH  NOVEL. 


In  the  West  Wind 


By  A.  B.  LE  SAGE 


"  Mr.  Le  Sage  knows  his  Cornwall  and  its  inhabitants  well,  and  his  account 
of  a  Cornish  mining  villager  and  the  tricks  and  manners  of  the  villagers  reads 
like  a  transcript  of  life,  the  greed,  selfishness,  and  dishonesty  of  these  somewhat 
picturesque  people  being  in  high  relief.' — Pall  Mali  Oazrtte. 

"  Redolent  of  Cornwall  in  characters  and  environment.  A  clever  study  of 
characteristics  and  customs.  A  story  that  is  of  real  interest,  will  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  Cornish  stories  Breezy  and  exhilarating  in  style,  and  the  characters 
are  skilfully  diawn."—  Western  Daily  Press. 

Crown  Svo.  6s.   


By  JANET  DODGE 


A  story  of  a  Woman  sacrificed  to  a  genius. 

Tony  Unregenerate 

"  Antonia  or  '  Tony  '  has  the  most  bitterly  serious  problems  to  confront  that 
life  could  well  offer  her.    Italy,  Art  and  Music    A  tragic  book,  sincere  and 

ably  written."—  Evening  Standard. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Man  who  could  not  Lose 


Stories.    Illustrated.    Cronn  Evo.  6s. 


A  new  and  cheaper  edition  0:  a  notable  book. 


Erwin  Rosens  realistic  account  of  life  In  the  French  Foreign 
Legion. 

"  A  fine  book." — Punch. 

"  A  fascinating,  vivid  record  of  actual  experiences."—  Ccuntry  Life. 
Large  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  ret. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO..  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

This  week  the  coal  crisis  has  entered  on  an  cntirclv 
new  phase.  The  Government,  having  failed  to  bring 
about  agreement  between  owners  and  men,  have 
turned  to  legislation.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Asquith  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  establish  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  providing  for  the  settlement  of  rates  of  wages 
by  local  conferences  or  committees  with  an  independent 
chairman.  Odd  as  it  sounds,  it  is  to  be  a  permissive 
law,  with  no  sanction  and  no  penalties  for  breach.  It 
is  literally  true  that  those  whom  the  Act  is  to  affect 
may  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they  like,  according  to  Mr. 
Asquith  ;  though  it  would  lx-  much  easier  for  the  min<  >rs 
to  leave  it  than  the  masters.  There  is  really  but  one 
virtue  in  the  Hill  ;  it  made  something  of  a  golden  bridge 
for  miners  or  owners  who  wanted  to  escape. 

But  the  Miners'  Federation  the  day  after  the  Bill  was 
introduced  refused  the  bridge  altogether  unless  rebuilt 
on  their  own  lines  entirely.  They  would  have  all  they 
wanted  or  nothing.  They  insist  on  their  own  wages 
schedule  being  made  part  of  the    Bill.       I  his  really 

bursts  up  the  whole  thing.     1  h<  Government  can 

hardly  give  way  so  much,  even  il  they  would.  There 
would  be  revolt  on  their  own  side.  There  are  many 
Liberal  capitalists  and  some  of  them  are  mincowners. 
The  second  reading  showed  nothing.  It  w.is  safe 
enough  for  CYCry  Ministerialist,  whether  a  have  01  .1 
baVC  not,  to  vote  for  a  non-r  ompulsory  Bill  win.  Ii 
merely  declared  pious  principles.  But  not  so  with  the 
Labour  amendments.  They  will  be  business  and  very 
bad  business  for  the  Government  and  for  mincowners, 
Liberal  or  Unionist. 

The  position  is  now  practically  what  it  was  in  the 
railway  strike.     A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 


preceded  a  voluntary  agreement  on  the  railways.  The 
Minimum  Wage  Bill,  if  it  goes  through,  will  in  point  of 
efficacy  be  no  more  than  the  resolution.  It  would  be 
what  lawyers  call  a  law  without  a  sanction  ;  there  is  no 
force  at  the  back  of  it.  If  the  miners  should  not  finally 
press  the  inclusion  of  L'  °ir  schedules,  they  thereby 
announce  an  inclination  to  arrange  a  possible  minimum 
in  the  district  conferences.  They  do  no  more.  They 
arc  quite  at  liberty  to  disagree.  A  ballot  will  have  to 
be  taken  in  any  case  ;  and  the  miners  may  back  up  that 
section  of  their  leaders  who  this  week  obtained  the  vote 
at  the  Federation  Conference  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
unaltered  schedules  in  the  Bill.  It  was  thought  the 
Federation  would  leave  the  minimum  to  be  settled  in 
the  districts  ;  but  this  vote  came  as  a  surprise  and  shock 
to  all  parties.  The  miners'  insistence  on  their  schedule 
of  rates  would  leave  the  Act  of  no  value  ;  not  even  the 
value  of  a  resolution. 

The  Opposition  refused  the  Bill  altogether.  The  Bill 
was  inconclusive  and  could  not  be  effective  ;  it  was  a 
bad  precedent  ;  it  introduced  a  great  industrial  innova- 
tion by  a  sort  of  side  way;  it  was  unequal  as  between 

parties';  it  could  settle  nothing.    No  doubt  opponents 

will  be  quick  to  put  a  bad  face  on  the  action  of  the 
Opposition.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  misrepresentation. 
But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  his  colleagues  were  right  in 
their  <\<  <  ision.  As  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  when 
he  moved  the  rejection,  mere  abstention  by  Unionists 
would  have  been  a  feeble  course.  I  he  Op|x>sition  must 
lake  its  responsibility  as  well  as  the  Government, 
l  iiionists  have  now  declared  that  they  will  not  lx 
answerable  in  any  way  for  the  Government  mode  ol 
dealing  with  the  strike.  Their  future  is  thus 
unhampered. 

On  the  minimum  wage  question  the  Opposition  look 
up,  Ofl  the  whole,  a  neutral  position.     Mr.  Halfoin  <  on- 

demned  the  Government  tor  introducing  it  in  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  in  a  trade  whi.lt  was  quite  able 
to  prole,  t  itself.  Me  did  not  condemn  it  00  principle. 
Rather  he  looked  at  it  askance  as  dangerous  though 
permissible  in  certain  conditions,  none  of  which  obtained 
in  the  trade  tombed  by  the  Hill.  I  his  probably 
represent!  the  mind  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  Some, 
like   Lord   Kofiftt   <«<il,   might  object  to  it  in  toto ; 
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Others  would  accept  it  in  toto.  Hut  they  would  be  a 
few  either  way.  What  would  be  Disraeli's  attitude? 
For  it,  we  imagine. 

The  great  event  of  a  great  debate  was  naturally 
Mr.  Balfour's  re-entry.  One  realised  anew  how  great 
was  his  ascendancy  over  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  strictly  accurate  when  he  said  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  loss  to  the  House  was  felt  not  more  by 
one  party  than  another.  Labour,  Nationalist,  Liberal, 
Tory,  all  alike  brightened  up  on  Mr.  Balfour's  rising 
to  speak.  "Arthur  is  come  again;  he  cannot  die." 
The  new  dispensation  seems  likely  to  work  very  well 
for  the  Unionist  party.  It  will  have  the  immense  help 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  debating  power,  who  will  probably  be 
all  the  more  effective  for  being  free  from  the  burden 
and  trammels  of  party  leadership.  That  may  well  be 
borne  by  a  younger  man  ;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  bearing 
it  well. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  made  a  remarkable  speech.  Legal 
precision  and  hard  logic  do  not  in  him  put  out  the  fire 
of  emotion.  Some  of  his  sentences  on  Tuesday  rang 
out  with  all  the  power  of  true  oratory.  He  was  deeply 
moved,  for  he  had  taken  the  Syndicalist  element  in  this 
matter  for  his  subject.  He  charged  that  there  was  a 
great  conspiracy.  So  far  indeed  as  the  motives  of  the 
famous  South  Wales  Syndicalist  pamphlet  are  behind  it, 
it  is  a  conspiracy.  But  we  do  not  follow  Lord  Robert's 
censure  of  a  "  sympathetic  strike  ",  if  its  object  is 
honest,  and  not  a  political  device.  The  co-partnership 
conclusion  to  the  speech  was  good  to  hear  ;  but  does 
he  think  working-men  partners  would  or  could  be 
content  without  a  minimum  profit  for  their  share? 

The  proceedings  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  against 
the  "  Syndicalist  "  have  thoroughly  disturbed  Messrs. 
Wedgwood,  Lansbury,  Morrell,  Thorne,  and  Mac- 
Callum  Scott.  It  is  their  policy  to  believe  that  the 
authors  of  an  appeal  to  soldiers  to  disobey  their  officers 
are  victims  of  political  tyranny.  The  Attorney-General 
on  Monday  was  quick  to  rebut  the  assumption  that  this 
prosecution  has  anything  to  do  with  the  free  expression 
of  "  syndicalist  or  other  political  views  ".  The  offence 
of  this  newspaper  is  directly  provided  against  in  the 
Incitement  to  Mutiny  Act  1797.  It  is  also  a  common- 
law  misdemeanour.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  unctuous  remark 
about  asking  Christians  not  to  kill  was  rather  cheap 
stuff  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Attor  ney-Cieneral  dealt  competentlv  with  Mr. 
Wedgwood  ;  but  his  criticism  of  the  Recorder  who 
charged  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  might  have 
been  spared.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  regretted  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  had  not  reproved  Mr.  Lansbury.  He  should  have 
pointed  out  "  the  obvious  inconvenience  and  public 
danger  of  anyone,  while  a  case  was  pending,  inviting 
the  House  to  establish  itself  as  a  critical  assembly  and 
to  denounce  statements  of  his  Majesty's  Judges".  Far 
from  reproving  Mr.  Lansbury,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  answer 
was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  rather  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  President  of  the  League  which  is 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  "Syndicalist", 
was  arrested  on  Tuesday.  It  is  not  much  use  locking 
up  "  two  poor  printers  "  (as  Mr.  Lansburv  pathetically 
describes  Messrs.  Buck,  of  the  "  Syndicalist"),  leaving 
the  real  author  at  large.  The  Attornev-General  might 
also  take  note  of  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Victor  Gravson, 
one  at  Crewe  and  one  at  Motherwell.  Mr.  Grayson 
says  he  has  a  hundred  letters  in  his  possession  from 
members  of  the  British  Army  declaring  their  absolute 
refusal  to  shoot  if  they  are  called  upon.  In  the  Mother- 
well speech  Mr.  Grayson  went  further  than  Mr.  Mann 
of  the  "  Syndicalist  ".  He  not  only  told  soldiers 
never  to  shoot  working  men  ;  he  told  them  to  shoot  their 
officers  instead.  Mr.  Grayson,  on  his  own  authority, 
would  gladly  walk  to  the  gallow  s  as  well  as  to  gaol. 
In  some  countries  he  would  soon  be  there. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  right  to  insist  that  the  debate 
on  the  Female  Suffrage  Bill  should  be  put  off  till  next 
week.  Everything  has  had  to  give  place  to  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  deal  w  ith  the  coal  strike  ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  w  hy  the  arrangements  for  the  "  Concilia- 


tion "  Bill  should  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Asquith  was  in  rather  a  delicate  position.  He  had  given 
up  Friday  to  the  suffragettes,  who,  he  knew,  would  be 
quite  ready  to  charge  him  with  having  invented  the  coal 
strike  as  an  excuse  for  thwarting  them.  (Their  sense 
of  proportion  has  at  no  time  been  very  strong.)  But 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  fortunately  ready  to  stand  between 
Mr.  Asquith  and  the  suffragettes.  So  Mr.  Asquith  put 
them  off,  saying  he  should  hide  behind  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
if  the  women  came  for  him. 

Mr.  Sidney  Buxton  would  punish  the  militant  window- 
breakers  by  voting  against  the  Bill.  He  is  still  a 
Suffraget  ;  but  he  thinks  that  votes  should  be  withheld 
from  women  so  long  as  the  militant  section  is  on  top. 
He  argues  that  to  pass  the  Bill  now  w  ould  be  to  admit 
that  the  tactics  of  the  w  indow -breakers  had  prevailed. 
Mr.  Buxton's  argument  is  curiously  perverse.  If  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  suffragists  from  suffragettes,  it 
is  the  suffragists  who  want  the  "  Conciliation  Bill  for 
which  Mr.  Buxton  refuses  to  vote;  and  it  is  the  suffra- 
gettes who  are  always  saying  that  they  have  no  faith 
in  it. 

Mr.  Buxton's  root  mistake  is  not  so  much  that  he 
has  got  suffragists  and  suffragettes  upside  down  as  that 
he  has  tried  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  do  this  logically  or  in  practice. 
Either  you  are  suffraget  and  vote  for  the  "  Conciliation  " 
Bill,  or  you  are  anti-suft raget,  and  opposed  to  any  and 
every  Bill  extending  the  franchise  to  women.  Mr. 
Buxton,  in  fact,  is  no  longer  a  suffraget  at  all,  only 
he  is  not  clear-headed  enough  to  see  it.  Miss  Gladys- 
Pott,  in  Wednesday's  "  Times  ",  shows  that  supporters 
of  the  "  Conciliation  Bill  ",  w  ho  urge  moderation,  sub- 
scribe to  the  W.S.P.U.,  w  hose  conduct  they  profess  to 
disown. 

One  is  accustomed  to  suffragist  fanaticism  in  the 
streets  and  in  meeting-houses,  but  at  least  it  might 
be  kept  out  of  church.  S.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  we 
read,  was  to  be  kept  open  all  day  yesterday  for  prayer 
for  the  Conciliation  Bill,  and  three  services  held  :  also 
a  prayer  meeting  at  S.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate.  These 
people  in  their  madness  mix  up  things  divine  and 
human  ;  they  no  doubt  claim  the  Deity  as  a  supporter. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  men  and  women  who  cannot  keep 
even  their  hours  of  prayer  clear  of  political  propaganda 
and  wire-pulling 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, Lord  Eshcr  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  naval  and  military  services.  Lord  Esher  is 
known  mainly  by  his  work  on  committees,  and  for  the 
anomalous  position  he  occupies  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  of  which  he- 
became  a  member  just  before  the  resignation  of  the 
Balfour  Cabinet  seven  years  ago.  It  is  anomalous  in 
the  sense  that  Lord  Esher  has  no  responsible  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  has  no  claim  to  the  special  knowledge 
which  justifies  the  position  of  the  chief  experts  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  on  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence.  As  the  committee  grows  in  power, 
which  is  inevitable,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
desirable  that  this  precedent  be  not  followed. 

Lord  Esher  spoke  of  the  decentralisation  going  on  in 
the  Cabinet  owing  to  the  grow  th  of  work  since  the  davs 
w  hen  it  was  small,  and  its  members  were  equals.  But 
he  might  have  ranged  back  as  one  speaker  did  to  the 
days  when  England  was  ruled  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Then  the  Council  grew  too  big,  and  the  Cabinet  came 
into  existence.  Now  the  Cabinet  has  grown  too  big, 
and  practically  without  any  demur  the  whole  range 
of  foreign  policy  and  Imperial  defence  is  controlled  bv 
the  P  rime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Lord  Esher  does  not 
think  there  will  ever  be  a  Minister  of  Defence,  for  no 
Prime  Minister  would  agree  to  have  so  powerful  a 
colleague ;  it  would  be  against  the  decentralisation 
process  of  the  last  seventy  years.  So  the  Prime 
Minister  must  continue  to  harmonise  the  two  services 
by  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Defence  Committee. 
But  will  his  burden  of  work  allow  it? 
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There  is  one  statement  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
Estimates  speech  to  which  we  give  a  double  welcome. 
We  deprecate  in  every  way  the  mention  of  officers'  names 
in  the  Press  for  praise  or  blame.  We  would  see  estab- 
lished in  both  services  the  tradition  of  the  medical 
profession.  We  welcome  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Sir  Reginald  Custance  to  the  chairmanship  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  system  of  entry  and  training 
of  officers  for  the  Navy,  because  it  indicates  the  burial 
of  the  hatchet  in  the  campaign  against  critics  who  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
In  1906  Mr.  Bellairs  promoted  a  memorial  of  M.P.s 
praying  for  an  inquiry  on  this  very  point.  It  was 
refused — a  disastrous  mistake. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  fell  especially  foul  of  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  Estimates,  the  burden  of  his 
complaint  being  that  we  should  at  all  costs  avoid  hurting 
the  susceptibilities  of  another  Power.  "  Honourable 
members  may  laugh  ;  but  it  is  our  country  that  causes  all 
the  irritation  in  Germany.  We  begin  it,  and  I  will  prove 
It."  Thereupon  Lord  Charles  produced  a  sheaf  of 
German  newspapers.  For  sheer  clumsiness  this  would 
be  hard  to  beat  ;  nor  is  there  much  point  in  Lord  Charles' 
criticism.  Of  course,  our  Estimates  must  have  regard 
to  the  programmes  of  "  other  naval  Powers",  and  of 
course  these  Powers  can  precisely  measure  the  effect 
of  their  own  policy  upon  the  British  programme.  There 
5s  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  having  this 
connexion  plainly  stated. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  in  a  speech  on  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment to  the  United  Empire  Club  on  Monday,  pointed 
out  that  Disestablishment  and  Home  Rule  have  run 
together  from  the  first.  Where  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator? Is  it  that  both  arc  destructive  of  history — in 
the  worst  sense  reactionary  ?  Possibly  ;  but  there  is  a 
reason  nearer  the  surface,  and  probably  nearer  the 
truth.  Radicals  never  mentioned  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment while  they  were  in  opposition  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
CampbcII-Bannerman  in  1906  made  an  electioneering 
speech  in  Wales  without  referring  to  it.  Radicals,  in 
fact,  only  begin  to  think  of  Welsh  Disestablishment 
when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  English 
.Nonconformists  from  the  Protestant  alarms  of  Ulster. 
The  two  destructive  Bills  .were  together  in  1892-5  ;  they 
are  again  together  in  1906.  But  the  connexion  is  not 
so  much  logical  as  tactical. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  failed  in  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  Already  146  delegates  have  been  elected. 
Of  these  131  belong  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  13  belong  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Even  in  the  West,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
expected  the  country  to  be  "  solid"  in  his  behalf,  the 
President  has  done  better  than  the  ex-President.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  Convention.  As 
events  are  running,  Mr.  Taft  will  be  nominated  as 
Republican  candidate  three  months  before  the  Conven- 
tion meets.  Mr.  Munscy,  whose  newspapers  have  all 
through  pretended  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination 
was  assured,  has  already  throun  up  hop<-.  His  letter 
— "  on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  like  Mr.  Taft  " — is  prai- 
tically  an  end  of  the  campaign.    I  he  severest  blow  was 

delivered  in  North  Dakota,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  h*SI 
been  beaten  by  Mr.  La  Follette.  This  was  the  region 
whose  "  popular  demand  "  <  ailed  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
his  retirement . 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  just  released,  with- 
out explanation,  Senhor  Azevedo,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  King  Manoel.  At  the  time  of  the  Lisbon 
strike  in  January  the  Republicans  made  an  official  stab  - 

ment  that  Senhor  Aze\eelo  had  been  arrested  owing  to 
Certain  "  gravely  e  e,mpromising  letters  ".  No  one  be- 
lieved the  statement.  Clearly  Senhor  Azevedo  was  not 
implicated  in  the  strike.  He  was  arrested  simplv 
because  he  had  been  Foreign  Minister  unele  r  the 
Monarchy.  Re  peatedly  <  hallcnged  to  prodix  e  the  <  ,,m- 
promising  letters,  the  Government  at  last  put  forward 
as  the  cause  of  arrest  a  letter  of  Senhof  Azevedo  w  ritten 
before  the  R,epubli<  was  s<  t  up.  whe  n  he  was  still 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Government  has 
now  released  him  to  avoid  any  further  <  omment. 


The  strike  of  the  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  of 
the  British  Motor  Cab  Company  is  explained.  On  the 
day  before  the  strike  the  men  made  a  presentation  of 
a  gold  watch  to  the  assistant  manager,  which  shows 
they  had  no  ill-feeling  ;  but  they  wished  to  be  included 
in  the  award  made  in  the  recently  settled  dispute. 
We  should  have  thought  the  Company  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  fall  in  with  the  award  rather  than  have  quarrels 
with  their  men.  Lord  Chichester,  the  Chairman, 
complains  that  though  concessions  were  made  involving 
expenses  of  some  thousands  a  year,  the  men  were  called 
out  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Cabdrivers' 
Union.  Lord  Chichester  does  not  seem  to  think  the 
Company  would  be  any  worse  for  agreeing  to  the  award, 
but  they  do  not  like  doing  it  at  the  Cabdrivers'  Union's 
demand. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance's  retirement  will  be  regretted 
by  the  legal  profession,  as  he  has  always  been  personally 
one  of  the  best  liked  of  the  judges.  The  regret  will  be 
tempered,  however,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  satis- 
faction, for  undoubtedly  it  had  long  been  felt  that  his 
time  had  come.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  death  left  him 
the  senior  judge  on  the  Bench  with  twenty-two  years' 
service,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  was  certainly  one  of 
a  group  of  judges  who  have  over-passed  the  pension 
period  and  should  give  place  to  younger  men,  as  they 
have  no  other  distinction  than  their  age.  Two 
vacancies  have  now  occurred  since  the  Additional  Judges 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  Bench  is  back  at  its  old  level. 
Arrears  in  the  Courts  were  being  wiped  out,  but 
they  are  raising  their  heads  again.  The  two  vacancies 
ought  to  be  filled  up  at  once,  but  cannot  be  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  agrees  ;  and  the  Government  are 
afraid  of  asking  for  its  consent.  Until  another  judge 
leaves  the  Bench,  no  appointment  can  be  made  except 
by  going  through  this  performance. 

The  sardine  case  has  supplied,  off  and  on,  a  fort- 
night's amusing  and  instructive  reading.  Every- 
thing has  turned  on  the  meaning  of  "  sardine  ",  and 
much  scientific  evidence  has  been  produced,  sprats  and 
herrings  and  pilchards.  The  defence  by  parties  who 
pack  Norwegian  sprats  and  call  them  sardines  is 
that  sprats  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the  name  of 
sardines  as  those  little  fish  from  Sardinia  itself  or 
Portugal  or  Cornwall  that  would  monopolise  the 
name.  Norwegian  sprats,  avowedly  sprats,  are 
smoked  and  tinned  as  sardines,  and  the  French  ex- 
porters are  bent  on  stopping  this  sacrilege.  They  aver 
that  the  real  sardine  is,  and  must  be,  an  immature 
pilchard,  and  so  the  young  pilchard  of  the  Cornish  coast 
is  entitled  to  the  honourable  description  of  sardine. 
Managers  of  restaurants  have  protested  their  horror  of 
sprats  being  served  as  sardines.  What  the  magistrate 
may  decide  we  do  not  know  ;  but  according  to  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  the  sardine  belongs  to  the  herring 
family,  species  pilchard,  and  is  found  off  Sardinia  and 
Brittany  and  Cornwall,  its  name  probably  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  Sardinia. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  Lord  Newton, 
Calling  attention  to  tin  Report  ot  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Stage  Flays,  invented  a  new  way  of  dealing  with 
authors.  First  he  admitted  that  authors  were  the  only 
people  who  should  be  considered  in  discussing  the 
Censor.  Then  he  admitted  that  most  authors  were  of 
Opinion  thai  in  this  matter  of  censorship  something 
should  be  done.  After  this  we  quite  expected  him  to 
announce  a  Hill.  At  the  very  least,  we  expected  him 
to  sa\  he  w  as  in  favour  of  doing  something.  Mul  Lord 
Newton  held  in  reserve  a  private  opinion  he  has  formed 
as  to  the  at  umen  and  judgment  of  authors.  Authors 
are  grow  n-up  children.  I  hey  do  not  know  what  is  good 
for  them.  They  want  to  abolish  or  modify  the  present 
system  e>f  censorship;  but  realh  the  piesent  system  is 
to  their  advantage.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
authors  struck  I.orel  Ribblesclale  •<,  forcibly  that  he 
immediately  borrowed  if  The  <  e  n  , 01  ship,  he  said, 
encouraged  pe  ople  to  write  goeiel  plays. 

Theatres  whie  h  deal  in  \irtue-,  s;iid  I.orel  Ne  w  ton, 
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in  "curious  subjects  "  takes  in  a  year.  He  vrM  trying 
to  argue  that,  as  there  was  very  little  money  in 
"curious"  plays  (the  plays  of  Maeterlinck,  Tolstoi, 
Messrs.  Barker  and  Shaw,  etc.),  the  Censor  could  not 
prevent  their  authors  from  making  fortunes  by  refusing 
to  let  them  be  performed.  In  plain  terms,  you  may 
deprive  an  author  of  his  property,  if  it  is  not  worth 
much.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  unfortunate  man,  out  of 
employment,  who  acted  on  this  assumption,  and  stole 
Mr.  Shaw's  doormat  from  10  Adelphi  Terrace,  was 
remanded  in  a  London  police  court  in  order  that  the 
authorities  might  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  his  mind. 

The  King  Edward  Memorial  Committee  has  now 
agreed,  though  not  unanimously,  upon  a  revised  scheme. 
Its  best  feature  is  the  allotment  of  the  larger  sum  for 
the  riverside  park  at  Shadwell.  This  is  good  in  itself, 
and  good  because  it  reduces  the  sum  to  be  spent  on 
official  sculpture  and  decoration.  Two  other  improve- 
ments in  the  scheme  embody  suggestions  made  in  the 
Saturday  Reviicw — namely,  the  reduction  of  the  scale 
from  the  colossal  thirteen  feet  figure  to  something  over 
life  size,  and  the  substitution  of  Portland  stone  for  the 
chilly  marble  of  that  very  white  elephant  the  Victoria 
Memorial.  Mr.  Lutycns  may  be  trusted  to  make  some- 
thing picturesque  of  the  architectural  form  ;  but  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  too  much  sculpture,  considering  who 
the  official  sculptor  is.  Mr.  Christopher  Head,  who 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  sensible  members  of  the 
Committee,  very  rightly  pressed  for  a  statue  only,  the 
remainder  of  the  money  to  go  to  Shadwell.  But  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  cling  to  the  idea  that  art 
becomes  important  by  becoming  bulky.  Everyone 
seems  agreed  that  the  site  is  a  poor  one  ;  the  King  is 
to  turn  his  back  to  Piccadilly  ;  and  the  group  in  bronze 
of  critics  being  quelled  will  fittingly  commemorate  the 
divisions  of  the  Committee  itself  and  its  differences  with 
the  public. 

The  Voice  of  Marinetti  was  heard  in  London  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  Bechstein  Hall  in  a  French  dis- 
course upon  the  ecstasies  of  Futurism.  Signor  Marinetti 
has  a  Voice  in  the  sense  that  Willoughbv  Patterne  had 
a  Leg.  It  has  at  last  screamed  its  way  into  London.  The 
French  were  tremendously  startled  when  "  the  poet 
Marinetti  "  first  shouted  in  the  ear  of  Paris.  We  have 
not  noticed,  so  far,  that  London  is  particularlv  im- 
pressed. But  London  is  not  yet  aware  that  the  poet 
Marinetti  "  stands  erect  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  world  "  ; 
that  "time  and  space  died  yesterday";  that  already 
"  we  live  in  the  Absolute  ". 

Let  us  be  violent ;  let  us  rush  about  with  incredible 
speed  ;  let  us  blow  up  the  British  Museum,  tear  up  the 
archives,  smash  the  statues,  burn  the  books ;  let  us 
utterly  abolish  the  past.  For  the  past  does  not  exist, 
nor  the  present.  We  must  begin  again  every  dav. 
Now  it  is  the  purple  voice  of  Marinetti  which  claws 
down  and  tramples  beneath  its  feet  the  decaying 
pedantries  of  the  age.  (Mixture  of  metaphor  is  essen- 
tial in  a  statement  of  futurist  doctrine  :  for  instance, 
the  cry  of  trumpets  is  red,  and  it  smites  vou  heavily 
between  the  shoulders.)  But  to-morrow  someone  will 
perceive  that  Marinetti  has  passed  the  age-limit  of 
prophecy,  and  will  utterlv  abolish  him  with  "  beautiful 
ideas  that  kill  ". 

Seven  lives  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Oceana  " 
off  Bcachy  Head.  It  was  difficult  to  know  at  the  time  ; 
but  it  seems  that  all  could  have  got  safely  off  had  the 
boats  not  been  lowered  immediately  upon  the  collision. 
At  any  rate,  the  officers  who  remained  with  the 
"Oceana  "  to  the  last  minute  were  safely  transferred, 
whereas  seven  of  those  they  tried  immediately  to  save 
were  drowned.  Passengers  and  crew  behaved  splen- 
didly ;  there  was  no  panic,  save  among  the  Lascars, 
not  that  Lascars  are  to  be  put  down  as  cowards. 
The  collision  has  still  to  be  explained.  These  great 
boats  have  really  more  to  fear  from  one  another  than 
from  wind  and  water. 


GOAL  AND  THE  COMMON  WEAL. 

THE  miners'  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  them  in 
the  Government  Bill  has  brought  things  to  a  pass 
too  serious  for  shrieking.  It  is  a  matter  now  of  keeping 
our  heads.  Certain  politicians  and  journalists  might 
cease  from  their  frenzied  appeal  to  those  who  are  already 
quite  converted  and  their  bloodthirsty  denunciation 
of  those  they  will  never  convince.  These  gentlemen 
might  well  read  what  certain  foreigners,  judging  us 
probably  more  by  these  oratorical  and  newspaper  ecsta- 
sies than  by  facts,  are  saying  as  to  the  decline  in  the 
English  people  from  their  ancient  self-possession  in 
critical  c  ircumstances.  The  one  thing  above  all  others 
desirable  now  is  to  avoid  playing  on  the  public  nerves. 
If  people  were  inclined  to  take  the  strike  unconcernedly 
or  even  flippantly,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
frenzy.  The  one  set-off  against  the  general  wretched- 
ness of  the  situation  is  the  finely  quiet  way  in  which 
the  people  are  taking  their  trial.  It  is  wonderful 
that  there  lias  been  no  outbreak  of  violence  amongst 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  pinched  with  want 
through  other  people's  quarrels.  There  is  no  fear  of 
those  who  are  directly  affected  by  the  strike  or  of  any 
capable  of  taking  serious  thought  for  the  public  interest 
taking  the  crisis  too  lightly.  The  less  others  dwell  upon 
it  the  better. 

The  temptation  to  a  Unionist  to  look  at  the  matter 
politically  is,  of  course,  great.    He  find ;  his  opponents 
caught  in  a  crisis  not  of  their  own  choosing  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.    A  very  little  assistance  from  the 
Opposition  must  bring  the  Government  down,  their 
second    reading    majority    of    123  notwithstanding. 
Seeing  what  it  means  to  all  Unionists  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  this  session,  is  it  strange  if  they  want  to  take 
advantage  of  Ministers'  difficulties?    Why,  he  may  say, 
are  we  not  to  use  the  advantage  which  fortune  has  placed 
in  our  hands  to  get  rid  of  a  Government  bent  on  destroy- 
ing everything  we  care  most  about  and  of  which  the 
country    is   already    sick?     We   are    not   going  to 
pretend  to  any   sympathy  with   this  Government  in 
its  troubles.    They  used  their  prosperity  brutally  ;  they 
must  make  the  best  they  can  of  their  adversity.  Their 
management  or  mismanagement,  whichever    it  is,  of 
industrial  crises  has  not  been  their  worst  point.  They 
share  but  the  common  lot  of  sinners  in  this  world  in 
being  hit  harder  for  their  mistakes  than  for  their  sins. 
Also,  if  one  could  not  say  the  Government  had  actually 
brought  about  this  crisis,  we  do  say  they  have  done 
much    to    make   it    possible ;    and    we    know  some 
on   their   own   side  think   the   same.      If  they  did 
not  actually  sow  the  seed,  they  prepared  an  extremely 
good  seed-bed.     Misfortune,  we  suppose,  is  blind  like 
her  sister,  but  this  time  she  has  blundered  on  her 
victim  with  what  might  be  nice  discernment.  The 
blind,  we  know,  have  wonderful  intuition.       We  do 
not  say  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Opposition 
to  defeat  the  Government  now ;  but  certainly  Unionists 
are  making  no  political  capital  out  of  the  situation. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  a  very  little  truckling  with  the 
Labour  partv  they  could  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  carry  on.      Vou  cannot  govern  with 
a  bare  majority.    As  party  tactics  the  official  rejection 
of  the  Bill  had  little  to  commend  it.    It  has  made  mis- 
representation very  easy  for  the  other  side.    From  a 
party  point  of  view  it  was  not  the  Opposition's  game  at 
all.    But  from  a  national  point  of  view  it  was.     If  the 
State  is  to  intervene  to  settle  or  at  any  rate  to  stop  dis- 
putes of  this  kind,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  driven  to  doing 
more  and  more,  it  must  intervene  fairly  ;  it  must  be 
equal  as  between  the  parties;  it  must  hold  aloof  from 
both.   Also,  if  it  intervenes  at  all,  it  must  intervene  to 
effect.     Either  keep  clear  of  the  matter  or  settle  it. 
If  it  cannot  compel,  it  should  leave  law  alone.  Laws 
sometimes  become  unenforceable  in  fact ;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  of  a  law  that  was  not  meant  to 
be  enforceable.      Every  Act  passed  becomes  a  prece- 
dent for  other  Acts,  and  this  Bill  contains  so  many  bad 
precedents  for  future  Government  action  that  no  one 
who  thinks  such  action  must  increase  could  conscien- 
tiously support  it.    Hardly,  at  any  rate,  if  he  tried  to 
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take  a  long  view.  If  he  was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
explanation  and  took  the  Bill  as  a  thing  by  itself,  made 
for  one  occasion  only,  a  thing  equally  without  precedent 
and  without  consequent,  and  if  he  also  thought  it  really 
would  end  the  strike,  he  might  perhaps  vote  for  it. 
Simple  though  it  would  be,  we  can  imagine  a  man 
believing  all  this  at  first  glance,  but  not  after  he  had 
thought  over  the  Bill  quietly. 

In  all  this  tangle — both  sides  admit  its  baffling  diffi- 
culties with  equal  frankness — what  are  the  agreed 
points  ?  Probably  every  one  will  agree  that  a  man  has 
a  right,  having  given  due  notice,  to  stop  working  and 
to  stay  out  of  work  to  gain  an  end  legitimate  in  itself, 
just  as  the  employer  has  the  right  to  dismiss  his  men 
after  due  notice  and  to  close  his  works  for  his  own  ends. 
Also,  all  agree  that  a  fair  day's  wage  should  be  given 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  very  few  will  not  agree  now 
that  no  wage  is  fair  that  is  below  the  average  paid  by 
good  employers  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  agreed  too 
that,  though  the  object  and  the  methods  of  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  on  both  sides, 
if  the  dispute  causes  damage  to  others,  the  State  has 
the  right,  we  should  now  most  of  us  say  duty,  to 
step  in  and  stop  it  in  any  way  possible.  It  should  stop 
It  even  at  the  risk  of  injustice  to  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.  It  should  stop  the  mischief  first  and  consider 
compensation  to  injured  parties  second.  The  common 
good  must  be  preferred  to  private  claims  and  even  to 
private  rights. 

These  propositions  being  agreed,  how  does  the 
Government  Bill  stand?  The  Bill  is  not  equal  as 
between  parties.  It  compels  the  owners  but  not  the 
miners.  It  is  nothing  that  there  are  no  actual  words 
compelling  the  owners  to  work  their  mines.  If  the 
men  were  willing  to  accept  the  Bill  as  a  settlement  and 
,go  back  to  work,  how  long  could  the  owners  refuse? 
How  long  would  the  country  stand  being  kept  out  of 
coal  with  all  its  train  of  disaster  by  the  refusal  of  a 
Tew  mine-owners  to  obey  an  Act?  Nationalisation 
would  soon  be  demanded.  The  truth  is  that  employers 
In  every  industry  can  be  compelled  by  Government. 
Had  they  to  deal  with  the  owners  alone,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  in  sanctions 
and  penalties,  not  out  of  animus,  but  because  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  them  against  the 
owners  ;  whilst  they  could  not  enforce  them  against  the 
men.  So  they  committed  the  splendid  solecism  of  a  non- 
compuisory  law,  knowing  that  in  fact  it  was  compulsory 
on  one  party  though  not  on  the  other.  The  Bill  is  also 
unequal  because  while  it  provides  for  a  fair  day's  wage, 
it  makes  no  attempt  to  ensure  a  fair  day's  work  which  a 
minimum  wage  necessarily  requires.  No  doubt  the 
Government  would  plead  again,  non  possumus.  We  do 
not  admit  the  plea.  They  say  the  local  committees  and 
their  chairmen  will  see  to  this  matter.  Then  safeguards 
ran  be  devised  and  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  Bill. 
As  it  stands,  a  chairman  might  fix  a  minimum  wage 
with  no  condition  at  all  as  to  output.  The  Bill  is  plainly 
unequal  and  its  only  justifi<  ation  could  be  that  it  would 
end  the  strike,  that  public  gain  might  override  the 
owners'  private  grievances.  But  the  very  men  whom  it 
was  marie  to  <  on<  iliate  reject  it  unless  amended  in  a  way 
that  would  destroy  the  Bill.  With  the  men's  Opposition, 
all  reason  for  the  Bill  goes.  It  comes  to  this;  an 
unenforceable  Ar  t  is  futile,  and  a  very  bad  precedent. 
The  utmost  it  could  rlo  was  to  induce  a  certain  number 
of  the  miners  by  Parliamentary  suasion  to  a>  1  ept  the 
terms  and  go  b.n  k  to  work.  Hut  a  resolution  could  have 
done  that  quite  as  well,  and  a  dangerous  precedent 
would  have  been  laved.  There  is  no  appeal  id  the  Mill 
to  the  law-abiding  spirit,  for  you  cannot  break  a  law 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  compulsory.  Once  the 
Government  h;,d  determined  to  pass  an  Ad  to  deal  with 
this  dilpUte,  they  should  have  made  it  <  ompulsorv  and 
put  in  their  penalties.  However  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment, it  would  have  been  law,  and  those  who  did  not 
obey  it  would  become  law-breakers;  whi.  h  would  be 

an  active  deterrent  on  1  great  mam  of  the  English 

miners,  if  not  the  others. 

The  miners'  determination  to  insist  00  all  or  nothing 
shows  either  absolute  faith  in  the  Government 's  weak- 


ness or  something  like  madness.  They  may  have 
gauged  the  Government  rightly ;  it  may  give  in  to 
them.  The  miners  may  get  their  schedule  of  rates 
in  the  Bill.  In  that  event  we  must,  we  suppose, 
admit  the  miners'  tactics  were  good.  They  will 
have  won  a  material  but  an  immoral  victory  ;  which 
may  or  may  not  trouble  them.  But  if  they  do  not 
frighten  the  Government  into  submission,  they  will  lose 
every  way.  They  have  morally  put  themselves  out  of 
court.  The  owners  were  compelled  to  recognise  and  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage.  The  tribunal  that  was  to  settle 
the  rate  of  wage  was  fairly  constituted  as  between 
men  and  masters.  The  chairman,  who  would  generally 
decide,  would  in  fact  be  likely  to  lean,  if  either  way, 
more  to  the  miners'  than  the  owners'  side.  Experience 
shows  that  agreed  chairmen,  and  still  more  Government 
officials,  usually  do.  By  grasping  at  everything  the 
miners  have  alienated  the  public,  whose  temper  is 
rising  against  them.  It  is  fatuous  conduct.  We  have 
always  held  that  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  is 
sound.  We  regret  that  the  miners  or  the  majority 
of  the  Federation  by  their  unreasoning  arrogance  have 
hindered  and  jeopardised  a  necessary  social  reform,  as 
it  seems  to  us.  We  have  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers 
of  the  men,  who  most  of  them,  man  for  man,  are  very 
good  fellows,  are  sorry  enough  at  the  line  taken  by  the 
Federation. 

We  have  treated  the  situation  as  genuinely  industrial. 
We  have  purposely  in  thk  article  ignored  the  Syndicalist 
element  which  undoubtedly  has  gone  far  to  poison  the 
movement.  We  wished  to  consider  the  industrial 
position  on  its  merits,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
political  arrierc  pensee.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  there.    It  is  a  growth  that  requires  the  knife. 


INDUSTRY  AND  A  FINAL  SETTLEMENT. 

WHILE  conflicting  rumours  of  continued  strike  and 
immediate  settlement  come  and  go,  the  question 
arises,  Can  we  reach  such  a  thing  as  a  final  settlement, 
or  arc  we,  as  some  newspapers  assure  us,  merely  paying 
the  first  instalment  in  a  consistent  policy  of  blackmail? 
This  question  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer — not  be- 
cause anyone  doubts  that  the  Government  Bill  would  be 
a  surrender  to  a  blackmail,  but  because  everyone  doubts 
whether  a  real  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  essential 
problem  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  put  forward  by  any 
responsible  Government.  It  is  easy  to  be  valorous  in 
the  Press,  but  administrations  and  existing  or  potential 
Governments  do  not  enjoy  the  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility  of  editors.  The  permanent  remedy  which 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  solution  of  existing  evils 
is  the  combination  of  compulsory  arbitration  with  the 
power  to  attach  Trades  Union  funds.  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive commentary  on  the  bitter  path  society  has  trod  for 
the  last  six  yeais  that  a  suggestion  culled  from  extreme 
Australasian  policies  and  utterly  condemned  by  manu- 
facturers and  owners  for  nearly  a  century  should  now 
be  hailerl  as  the  one  panacea  for  existing  industrial 
evils.  The  Manchester  ichool  Of  Liberal  manulac  - 
liners  fought  Disraeli  .and  the  National  Tory  ideas  of 

State  intervention  in  industrial  disputes  or  in  industrial 

conditions  year  in  and  year  out;  the  new  school  of 
owners  is  appealing  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to 
that  very  State  intervention  which  their  predecessors 
so  long  1  Ondemnedi  In  ■  word  Mam  hester  ( 'obdenism 
destroyed  the  conception  of  State  interest  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  own  selfish  ambitions,  and  now  it  is  appealing  tO 

the  State  to  remedy  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  evili  of  its 
own  creating. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Cobdenite  individualists 
have  not  so  far  weakened  the  whole  moral  basis  on 
which  Stale  intervention  depends  as  to  deprive  any 
modern  Government  of  the  power  to  put  down  with  a 
firm  hand  the  selfish  exuberance  nl  any  <  lass.  Old 
Ministries  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  1  rea- 
tion  of  all  those  social  e\ ils  w  hi.  Ii  Disiaeli  port  raved 
so  vividly  in  his  earlier  novels:  are  new  Governments 
strong  enough  to  face  the  aftermath  of  past  weakness 
and  to  put  down  lalxnir  tvrannv  as  thev  Wen-  never 
pre  parer!  to  put  down  manuf.K  luring  and  middle-,  lass 
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tyranny  to  which  pur  agricultural  prosperity  was  sacri- 
ficed? 

To  put  it  briefly,  is  any  Government  ready  to  repeal 
certain  sections  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Acts  and  so 
enable  the   Executive  to  attach  Trades   Union  funds 
where  the  Trades  Union  has  refused  to  accept  the  award 
of  an  official  Arbitrator?    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  without  such  a  power  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  futile.     It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
the  Labour  Party  object    to   compulsory  arbitration. 
Labour   members   will    not   endorse    a   principle  the 
theoretic  al  consequences  of  which  they  know  very  well. 
Ministers  less  logical  but  equally    practical   will  not 
enforce  a  clause  which  is  essential  to  their  whole  policy, 
but  would  be  tatal  to  their  continued  existence  in  office. 
The  nation  has  therefore  reached  an  impasse.    It  must 
be  held  up  by  strikes  without  end  because  a  Coalition 
Government  cannot  face  the  one  possible  antidote.  The 
ordinary  way  out  is  to  call  the  Opposition  to  power. 
But   there  is  more  than  one  grave  difficulty  in  the 
way.     In  common  with  a  large  number  of  their  Liberal 
rivals,  the  Opposition  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
this  proposed  solution  of  all  industrial  difficulties  is 
popular,  or  a  practicable  one.    The  experience  in  the 
British  Colonies  of  compulsory  arbitration  has  not  been 
altogether  encouraging.     In  the  second  place,  the  Tory 
Party  will  not,  unless  it  should  ultimately  prove  to  be 
the  only  way  of  meeting  Syndicalism,  commit  itself  to 
a  struggle  a  outrance  with  thiit  Trades  Unionism  with 
which  it  is  in  many  ways  much  in  sympathy,  and  from 
whose  ranks  it  draws  many  of  its  best  supporters.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  reversal  in  any  shape  of 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act  and  an  attack  on  the  liability 
of  Trades  Union  funds  would,  unless  the  urgency  for 
such  action  were  clearly  proved,  be  bitterly  resented  by 
a  great  mass  of  Tory  trades  unionists.      If  the  election 
of  1906  proved  nothing  else,  it  proved  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  working-class  electorate  resented  the  Taff 
Yale  decision.     Apart  from  this,  all  kinds  of  legal  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  complex  character  will  supervene  the 
moment  Trades  LTnions  are  adjudged  corporations  for 
the  purposes  of  attaching  their  funds  in  view  of  a  strike 
or  the  possibility  of  a  strike.     It  is  difficult  in  law  to  see 
how  a  body  can  be  made  a  corporation  for  one  specie 
purpose  and  yet  not  for  another.    We  do  not  say  that  all 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  met  in  the  long  run  by  a 
strong  Government  which  has  behind  it  a  great  mass  of 
popular  support.    But  it  is  a  mere  exaggeration  to  pre- 
tend that  public  opinion  in  the  great  industrial  areas  is  at 
the  present  moment  ready  for  any  such  drastic  steps.  A 
community  has  to  learn  its  lessons  like  an  individual 
by  the  teachings  of  tribulation  and  experience.  The 
miners  will  have  to  half  starve  themselves  and  starve 
their  fellow  trades  unionists  wholly  before  the  indus- 
trial nation  will  be  brought  to  realise  that  State  inter- 
vention of  a  forcible  character  is  the  only  cure  for 
present  evils.    It  is  useless  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  a  nation — and  neither  Government  nor  Opposition 
will  do  it.    Ministers  must  suffer  for  what  Manchester 
has  preached  ;  just  as  the  Opposition  w  ill  suffer,  w  hen 
the  time  comes  when  it  should  rather  profit  from  the 
teaching  of  the  real  Tories  as  to  what  the  State  means 
in  national  life. 


MR.   CHURCHILL  AND  RADICAL  CRITICISM. 

JT  AVING  made  our  position  clear  that  the  correct 
policy  for  our  Navy  Estimates  this  vear  was  to 
provide  for  laying  down  eight  Dreadnoughts  at  regular 
intervals,  we  are  free  to  express  our  thankfulness  for 
such  mercies  as  are  vouchsafed  to  us  under  Radical 
government,  and  to  say  that  the  policv  outlined  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  last  Monday  is  far  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  originally  from  the  Radical  party 
or  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  himself.  Time  was 
when  Mr.  Churchill  made  a  speech  at  PIvmouth  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Radical  partv  would  aiwavs 
starve  the  fighting  services.  Then  he  became  a  Radical, 
and  w  rote  a  certain  famous  Dundee  letter  dated  15  April 
1909-    And  now  the  wheel  has  turned  full  cvde.  and 


Mr.  Churchill  is  no  longer  spoken  of  in  terms  of  adula- 
tion by  our  Radical  weekly  contemporary.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  gravely  warned.  "  He  "  (Mr.  Winston 
Churchill),  says  the  "  Nation",  "  can  continue  to  ally 
himself  with  the  general  progressive  movement — call 
it  Liberalism,  Democracy,  Socialism,  Reform,  Social 
Justice,  what  you  will — whose  main  reliance  is  on 
moral  force.  He  has  already  done  this  cause  signal 
services.  But  a  brilliant  young  man,  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  drawn  to  it  by  old  tics  of  habit  and 
military  service,  may  also  find  an  attraction  in  an  Im- 
perialism which  rests  on  physical  force.  .  .  .  But  on 
reflection  he  must  perceive  that  he  cannot  strike  a 
balance  of  statesmanship,  and  make  for  himself  a 
position  of  authority  on  either  side  by  addressing  him- 
self on  Thursday  to  the  Radical  crowd  and  on  Friday 
to  the  Tory  crowd  ".  Here  we  have  a  frank  state- 
ment that  the  strong  Navy  policy,  or  "  an  Imperial- 
ism w  hich  rests  on  physical  force  ",  is  incompatible 
with  modern  Liberalism.  And  herein  lies  one  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  our  thankfulness.  The  Radical 
party,  in  substituting  Mr.  Churchill  for  Mr.  McKcnna, 
has  not  merely  been  committed  to  the  naval  expenditure 
of  a  single  year,  but  to  a  definite  programme  in  Dread- 
noughts which  embraces  every  succeeding  year  men- 
tioned in  the  scope  of  the  German  Navy  Bill.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  the  ships  in  full  commission 
has  also  been  settled,  and  therefore  the  increase  of  the 
personnel  becomes  automatic,  unless  the  "  Radical 
crowd  "  is  prepared  to  turn  out  its  own  Government. 
There  remain  only  the  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines 
and  docks  for  Radicals  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  upon 
in  the  future  when  they  argue  with  the  experts,  and, 
incidentally,  as  has  happened  in  two  of  our  Radical 
newspapers,  show  that  they  do  not  even  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cruiser  and  a  destroyer. 

We   are   far  from   agreeing  with  the  "  Nation  " 
that  the  programme  is  Imperialistic  and  in  that  sense 
satisfactory  to  the  "  Tory  crow  d  ".    Mr.  Churchill  him- 
self betrayed  its  drawbacks  in  the  peroration  of  his 
speech,  which  concluded  with  the  severe  limitation  of 
the  duties  of  the  Admiralty  to  "  the  more  simple  duty 
of  making  quite  sure  that  whatever  the  times  may  be 
our  island  and  its  people  will  come  safely  through 
them  ".      This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Dundee  letter 
defining  our  standard  as  "  a  standard  of  strength,  and 
only  as  the  Prime  Minister  has   stated,  of  strength 
available  for  aggressive  purposes  against  this  island  ". 
It    is    not    the    least    among    the    many  charges 
against  this  Government  that  a  deliberate  policv  of 
concentration  solely  for  home  defence  has  produced  an 
inevitable  reaction  in  the  Dominions,  the  Governments 
of  which  have  for  the  first  time  argued  that  since  the 
Mother  Country  has  to  a  certain  extent  left  them  in  the 
lurch,  they  must  be  free  to  choose  if  we  are  at  war 
whether  they  will  be  belligerents.    As  Lord  Esher  put 
it  on  Wednesday  at  the  Royal  L'nited  Service  Institu- 
tion, "  For  purposes  of  Imperial  Defence  the  Empire  is 
not  a  federation  but  an  alliance  between  greater  and 
lesser  States  upon  terms  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those 
which  subsist  between  some  of  the  States  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  Dominions  are  very  much  inclined  to  hold 
language  which,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  that  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  declare  ad  hoc  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  whether  they  will   take  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  as  belligerents  ".  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  statement  of  fact  in  a  considered 
paper  by  one  who  is  both  in  temperament  and  training 
inclined  to  cautious  utterance. 

Are  we  justified  in  saying  that  the  circumstance  is 
new  ?  We  think  so.  It  follows  upon  Imperial  Confer- 
ences in  which  the  Radical  Government  has  twice  taken 
the  Dominions  into  its  confidence,  and  it  comes  like  an 
answer  to  the  direct  example  of  the  home  country  in  a 
poli<  y  of  retreat  in  which  every  distant  interest  is 
neglected  for  the  single  purpose  of  meeting  the 
German  fleet  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Could  any 
economy  be  more  reckless  than  that  which  for  a  tem- 
pnrary  saving  substitutes  the  nationalism  of  five  different 
States  for  the  Imperialism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain?  It 
involves    a     withdrawal    in    peace    time     from  the 
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Mediterranean,  which  in  1796  we  only  did  under  the 
necessities  of  force  majeure  in  days  when  we  had  more 
than  a  two  to  one  superiority  against  France.  We  had 
"then  France  and  Spain  against  us,  but  apparently  our 
policy  of  only  60  per  cent,  superiority  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  France  will  defend  our  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  announcement  of  this  approxi- 
mation to  German  suggestions  of  a  50  per  cent, 
superiority  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Kaiser 
dining  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Berlin.  Who  can 
pledge  French  support  to  us  three,  four  or  five  years 
Fence,  and  who  can  make  a  fleet  based  on  this 
alliance  with  only  60  per  cent,  superiority  do  the 
work  which  fleets  have  hitherto  done  with  at  least 
100  per  cent,  superiority,  if  the  alliance  sud- 
denly fails  us?  Again,  is  it  so  certain  that  after  the 
three  Invincibles  have  gone  to  the  Pacific  we  shall  have 
what  Mr.  Churchill  has  promised?  Four  battleships 
for  Great  Britain  and  two  for  Germany  give  on  com- 
pletion a  fleet  of  33  to  23  for  home  waters,  or  just  over 
43  per  cent,  margin.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Churchill  is 
counting  on  the  three  Invincibles  in  the  Pacific  as  well 
as  a  greater  rapidity  of  building.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Mr.  Churchill  states  that  the  margin  must  become 
larger  as  the  pre-Dreadnoughts  fall  obsolete.  This 
again  points  to  reliance  on  France  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  though  we  have  an  ample  superiority  in  pre-Dread- 
noughts over  Germany,  we  are  materially  inferior  in 
these  older  vessels  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

What,  however,  does  the  expectation  of  assistance 
from  France  mainly  rest  upon  ?  It  is  said  that  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government  General  French  guar- 
anteed the  immediate  assistance  of  150,000  men.  We 
will  assume  that  the  Admiralty  are  now  agreeable  to  the 
performance  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  duty  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Clearly  it  has  enormously  increased 
the  burdens  on  the  Navy  since  the  days  when  we  main- 
tained a  two-to-one  superiority.  Have  those  duties 
been  minimised  in  any  other  direction  unless  it  be — 
doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cocoa  Press — that  the 
Navy  has  no  longer  to  spend  much  of  its  energies  in  the 
suppression  of  slavery?  The  Empire  is  six  times  as 
large  as  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago;  the  trade  by 
sea  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  far  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  ;  the  threats  of  military  raids  are 
greater,  and  whereas  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century 
our  food-supply  was  nine-tenths  home-grown,  it  is  now 
to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  an  oversea  production. 
But  for  the  difficulty  of  manning  in  former  davs  it  is 
probable  that  our  statesmen  might  have  sought  an  even 
greater  superiority  than  two  to  one  against  the  next 
strongest  Power,  for  it  proved  inadequate  in  the  war 
of  American  Independence.  When  we  remonstrated 
with  our  "ally"  Napoleon  III.  concerning  his  naval 
preparations,  he  told  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  that  England  ought  to  be  at  least  twice 
as  strong  on  the  sea  as  Fran*  e.  Your  preparations  are 
lifeless,  said  the  German  Socialist  leader  Herr  Bebcl 
in  1905,  because  England  will  always  build  two  shins 
to  your  one.  The  Radical  Government  proved  him 
wrong.  The"  Manchester  Guardian  ",  March  6,  quoted 
the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt  "  as  "the  most  widely  read 
paper  in  Germany".  "Any  considerable  increase", 
says  the  quotation  referred  to,  "  in  building  would  only 
waken  an  unweleome  erho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  would  bring  us  no  profit,  as  the  naval 
relation  of  about  one  to  two  must  be  maintained  by 
England".  Our  reply  then  to  our  contemporaries  is 
that  from  the  Imperial  standpoint  ue  are  not  satisfied 
with  Mr.  W  inston  (  hufl  hill's  policy,  vet,  as  one  among 
the  expe<  tanl  "  lory  crowd",  we  cheer  him  onwards 
because  he  has  I,  ft  the  Radical  Crowd  in  the  cold,  and 
given  us  more  than  we  had  hoped  for  from  one  of  their 
associates. 


THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  DANGER. 
Ti  the  Coal  strike  did  not  absorb  our  attention  to 

*  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  public  opinion 
might  with  justice  In-  grax.lv  O0nc*rMd  our  the 
European    outlook.      Oil    the    <  ontinent  everyone's 


nerves  are  highly  strung,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
war  in  Tripoli  and  prospects  of  trouble  in  the  Balkans 
and  Albania  might  up  to  a  certain  point  account  for 
this,  but  even  these  are  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal 
causes  of  Continental  nervousness.  The  Balkan  peril 
is  with  us  every  spring,  though  this  year,  it  is  true,  its 
aspect  is  especially  threatening.  The  war  in  Tripoli 
now  becomes  part  of  the  order  of  things,  and  without 
an  extension  of  hostilities,  dangerous  to  other  Powers, 
may  drag  on  indefinitely.  The  greater  peril  lies  farther 
to  the  West,  and  storm  centres  must  be  sought  in 
Germany  and  France. 

The  resignation  of  the  German  Finance  Minister, 
Herr  von  Wermuth,  gave  a  shock  to  Germany's 
neighbours.  It  need  not  have  been,  for  it  was  due 
to  purely  internal  reasons  of  policy.  The  ex-Minister 
believed  that  the  extra  expenditure  required  by  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  Army  and  Navy  could  only  be  met 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  death  duties.  Any 
such  financial  expedient  is  anathema  to  the  Prussian 
Conservatives,  whose  support  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ing regime.  They  are  in  fact  the  only  party  whose 
support  is  absolutely  trustworthy,  because  they  believe 
in  personal  government  in  which  the  others  only 
acquiesce.  Two  more  vital  objections  were  raised. 
Firstly,  the  Federal  Council  would  not  allow  any  further 
revenues  arising  from  direct  taxation  to  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  various  States  into  those  of  the  Central 
Government;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  shrank  from  imposing  taxation  solely  by 
means  of  a  majority  dependent  on  no  Socialist  votes. 
Therefore  it  must  be  clear  that  a  policy  opposed  by  the 
Federal  Council,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Prussian  Con- 
servatives could  not  hold  the  field,  and  its  author,  if 
he  adhered  to  it,  had  no  choice  but  resignation.  This 
in  itself  need  have  caused  no  particular  anxiety,  but 
there  are  other  possible  changes  in  the  German  Govern- 
ment which  do  justify  considerable  apprehension.  The 
Foreign  Secretary's  tenure  of  his  office  is  by  no  means 
secure.  This  is  his  own  fault.  He  mismanaged  the 
Morocco  question  throughout  last  summer,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  has  incurred  the  enmity  of  two  very 
powerful  sections  of  German  opinion,  the  Chauvinists 
and  the  Financiers.  The  moneyed  interests  have  not 
forgiven  him  tor  the  unpleasant  shock  he  gave 
to  them  last  autumn,  under  which  they  are  still  reeling. 
The  Jingoes  on  the  other  hand  feel  that  they  have  been 
woefully  sold.  In  spite  of  French  reluctance  to  ratify 
the  concessions  made  in  Africa,  it  is  clear  that  Germany 
was  humiliated  as  the  result  of  trying  a  fall  with 
England  and  France.  The  view  we  expressed  at  the 
time  that  Herr  von  Kidcrlen-Waechter  had  undoubtedly 
encouraged  Germans  to  expect  a  good  slice  of  Morocco 
has  been  borne  out  by  recent  evidence  given  in  the  Law 
Courts.  As  the  result  of  these  blunders  his  unpopu- 
larity is  great,  and  nobody  need  be  surprised  if  he  has 
to  give  place  to  Herr  von  Stumm  or  another.  Such  a 
change  need  not  cause  any  particular  misgivings  else- 
where, though  it  would  Ik-  unfortunate,  as  at  the  present 
time  the  Foreign  Minister  is  doing  his  best  to  help  the 
Chancellor  to  establish  better  relations  w  ith  this  country. 
But  there  is  a  further  change  rumoured,  which,  if  it 
came  to  pass,  would  contain  the  gravest  menace  to 
International  relations.  We  mean  the  substitution 
of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  as  Chancellor  for  Herr 
von  Belhmann-I  lollwcg.  Such  a  step  may  seem 
almost  incredible  when  we  consider  the  pacific  tendency 
of  the  Kaiser,  but  we  fear  it  is  not  Impossible.  The 
Admiral  is  recognised  as  the  most  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent advocate  of  an  ever-increasing  fled  as  a  check 
to  England.  At  the  moment  the  Chancellor  is  said  to 
lv  desirous  of  meeting  Mr.  Churchill's  frank  statement 
of  British  policy  halfway.  The  Admiral  and  his  party 
mean  an  increased  programme  and  open  defiance.  Mis 

accession  to  power  would  suggest  wai  within  tl"  neat 

future.  No  Power,  least  of  all  England,  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  threat  it  would  involve.  For  this  reason 
we  cannot  believe  anv  move  of  the  kind  is  contemplated, 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  very  evident  fa<  t 
that  the  \dmiral  and  his  s<  hool  are  fighting  bitterly 
against  anv  thing  that  would  look  like  acquiescence  in 
the  British  view  as  expressed  h\  the  l  irst  Ford. 
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But  though  in  Germany  there  are  disquieting  signs, 
the  most  dangerous  centre  is  in  France.  Nobody 
in  this  country  need  be  ignorant  of  the  increasing 
Chauvinism  of  the  French  people,  nor  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  deliberately  fostered  by  the 
French  Government.  It  is  only  fair  also  to  point  out 
that  it  is  receiving  the  most  pronounced  encouragement 
from  a  widely  read  section  of  the  Fnglish  Press.  livery 
morning  and  evening  certain  halfpenny  journals  with 
an  enormous  circulation  call  attention  to  the  "  New 
Spirit  in  France  ",  the  fast-reviving  prick-  in  the  army, 
and  the  avowed  desire  to  recover  the  lost  provinces. 
This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  a  mere  record  of  facts, 
but  it  is  also  clearly  a  regular  campaign  organised  to 
excite  British  sympathy  and  to  ensure  familiarity  with 
the  idea  that  France  has  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
time  is  coming  w  hen  she  will  make  a  determined  effort 
to  recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
in  France  that  we  are  to  be  "  brilliant  seconds  "  in  this 
struggle,  and,  as  we  have  said,  British  opinion  is  being 
inoculated  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  we  should  understand  here  that  the  French  really 
mean  business.  In  fact,  the  whole  condition  of  the 
French  nation  reminds  those  with  long  memories  of  the 
state  of  feeling  prevalent  in  1869,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1870.  Whether  the  national  confidence  in  the  army  is 
fully  justified  we  cannot  pretend  to  predict,  but  it  has 
obviously  more  ground  than  it  had  forty  years  ago. 
The  growing  sentiment  in  France  in  the  direction  of 
Caesarism  to  which  we  called  attention  a  few  weeks 
ago  is  only  another  side  of  the  same  movement.  The 
British  position  in  this  scheme  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
If  we  have  given  France  reason  to  believe  we  shall  help 
her  we  must  carry  out  our  promises,  but  we  cannot  say 
we  like  the  prospect  or  admire  the  way  in  which  trouble 
is  being  deliberately  fomented. 

In  the  Near  East,  too,  the  sky  is  black  enough, 
though  we  do  not  credit  the  rumours  of  Russian  inter- 
vention in  the  Turco-Italian  war.  We  happen,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  a  vigorous  anti-Turk  propaganda  is 
being  carried  on  in  Russia,  financed  by  Italian  money, 
and,  it  is  believed,  with  the  approval  of  certain  members 
of  the  Imperial  family.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Russian  religious  feeling  is 
very  easily  aroused  against  the  Turks,  and  it  is  at 
all  events  pretty  certain  that  Austria  and  Russia  have 
made  up  their  differences,  and  have  agreed  on  a  common 
policy  in  the  Balkans  in  case  of  any  untoward  events. 
Into  this  particular  whirlpool  this  country  must  at  all 
costs  refuse  to  plunge,  for  we  have  quite  enough  trouble 
awaiting  us  elsewhere. 


THE  CITY. 

'  1 1  1 1  F  Stock  Markets  this  week  have  had  to  contend 
■»  with  the  most  insidious  of  all  influences — 
Uncertainty.  There  was  no  longer  the  Nigerian  tin 
excitement  to  distract  attention  from  the  serious  effects 
of  the  coal  strike.  A  tremendous  rise  in  P.  and  O. 
Deferred  stock  provided  the  only  real  sensation,  and 
that  interested  but  a  limited  few.  From  hour  to  hour 
the  uncertainties  of  the  coal  position  have  overshadowed 
all  departments,  and  in  the  circumstances  quotations 
have  remained  remarkably  firm.  Of  course,  manv 
declines  are  recorded  in  Home  Railway  stocks,  but  they 
are  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  decline  in  traffics. 
In  a  fortnight  the  loss  in  gross  receipts  has  considerably 
exceeded  a  million  sterling,  a  total  which  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  may  easily  be  doubled  before  a 
recovery  sets  in.  To  add  to  the  gloom  rumours  of 
serious  developments  in  the  European  political  situation 
were  circulated,  but  in  this  connexion  also  the  Stock 
Exchange  remained  calm.  Indeed,  dealers  have  been 
able  to  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  while- 
railway  traffic  has  been  so  woefully  disorganised 
operating  expenses  have  been  largely  reduced. 

The  sensational  advance  in  P.  and  O.  Deferred  stock 
has  naturally  recalled  the  Cnion-Castle  deal,  in  which 
an  offer  of  .£31  10s.  each  was  made  for  the  entire  issue 
of  shares  which  had  seldom  been  quoted  above  £tt. 


Rumour  has  it  that  an  offer  of  £500  per  share  has  been 
made  for  each  £100  of  P.  and  O.  Deferred,  which  last 
week  stood  below  250,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
directors  are  holding  out  for  £600.  No  official  infor- 
mation is  obtainable  (apart  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  one  official  of  the  company  that  the  rise  was 
a  "  rig");  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  important 
negotiations  are  actually  in  progress,  and  it  is  expected 
that  an  announcement  will  be  issued  before  very  long 
to  the  effect  that  the  control  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  financial  group  on  a 
basis  substantially  above  current  market  quotations, 
but  that  the  company  will  retain  its  present  identity 
and  that  its  business  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors.  A  sharp  rise  in  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
stock  has  been  associated  with  the  P.  and  O.  movement 
but  the  expectation  of  an  increase  in  the  Royal  Mail 
dividend  to  7  per  cent,  sufficiently  explains  the  demand 
in  this  case. 

Another  group  of  shares  in  the  Miscellaneous  Market 
which  has  been  in  good  demand  is  the  London  Electric 
Supply  group.  Several  of  the  leading  companies, 
including  the  City  of  London,  the  County  of  London, 
and  the  Charing  Cross,  are  experiencing  a  large  expan- 
sion of  business  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike.  The 
demand  for  electric  power  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal 
and  the  high  price  of  oil  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  augmented  dividends  are  therefore  ex- 
pected. At  the  same  time  negotiations  arc  in  progress 
for  amalgamation  of  certain  companies  in  the  form  of 
a  close  working  agreement  which  should  bring  about 
great  economies  in  working.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  take  the  shape  of  a  financial  amalgamation. 
Marconi  issues  have  also  been  in  strong  request  again 
in  expectation  that  the  managing  director's  visit  to 
New  York  and  Montreal  will  result  in  further  important 
developments  affecting  the  parent  company  and  the 
Canadian  subsidiary. 

The  "  boom  "  in  Nigerian  tin  shares  collapsed  very 
suddenly.  They  are  no  longer  "  the  fashion  "  in  specu- 
lative circles,  but  as  they  had  a  very  short  vogue  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  revival.  The  swift 
slump  in  Anglo-Continentals  from  8  to  nearly  3  and 
the  subsequent  violent  fluctuations  have  caused  some 
misgivings  regarding  the  settlement,  but  if  that  passes 
off  without  trouble  the  next  account  may  see  a  resump- 
tion of  activity,  although  not  on  the  scale  witnessed 
last  week.  Other  mining  sections  are  quieter,  some 
attention  being  given  to  coppers  and  diamonds. 

The  firm  undertone  of  Rubber  shares  is  fully  justified 
by  the  trade  outlook.  The  fact  that  forward  sales  for 
191 3  of  plantation  rubber  are  being  effected  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  4s.  per  lb.  indicates  that  manufac- 

turers are  confident  that  the  demand  for  the  commodity 
w  ill  be  pretty  well  maintained  for  many  months.  The 
inquiry  for  shares  is  apparently  on  behalf  of  investors 
who  exercise  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  in  their  pur- 
chases. As  regards  Oil  descriptions,  the  decision  of 
the  "  Shell  "  representatives  to  complete  their  trans- 
action in  taking  over  all  the  properties  of  the  Egyptian 
Oil  Trust  and  the  Red  Sea  Oilfields  is  evidence  as  to 
expert  opinion  regarding  the  future  of  the  Egyptian  oil 
industry. 

Among  Colonial  Railway  stocks  Canadian  Pacifies 
have  been  bought  on  increasing  traffics,  but  Grand 
Trunks  are  somewhat  out  of  favour.  In  this  category 
the  continued  demand  for  Hudson's  Bays,  partly  on 
satisfactory  fur  sales,  may  be  mentioned.  The  fact  that 
these  shares  now  stand  at  twelve  times  their  nominal 
value  suggests  that  the  rumoured  share-splitting  scheme 
cannot  be  long  delayed. 


INSURANCE. 
Tuf.  Pri  oextial  Assurance  Company. 

IN  view  of  efforts  to  injure  the  Prudential,  the  current 
accounts  are  attracting  much  attention  in  insurance 
circles.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  business  had 
been  hard  hit,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  of 
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England,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  harm  occasioned 
by  the  attacks  was  inconsiderable.  Experts  who 
recalled  the  almost  senseless  "  Yellow  Press  "  agitation 
against  the  leading  New  York  life  offices  were  gener- 
ally convinced  that  any  injury  sustained  would  be  slight, 
and  in  no  way  permanent,  owing  to  the  indisputable 
solvency  of  the  company.  It  is  interesting  to  find  those 
opinions  supported  by  the  facts  ;  new  ordinary  business 
was  lost  to  some  extent,  but  there  was  no  debacle,  and 
the  industrial  branch  made  good  progress,  considering 
the  character  of  the  year,  which  seems  to  have  yielded 
poor  results  in  almost  all  instances.  Why  the  ordinary 
branch  should  have  suffered,  and  not  the  industrial,  is 
not  easily  understood,  possibly  the  supporters  of  the 
former,  mostly  clerks,  shop-assistants,  and  small  trades- 
men, are  not  quite  so  level-headed  as  the  labouring 
classes. 

A  reduction  of  about  one-fourth  in  the  volume  of  new 
business  transacted  would  not  in  any  case  be  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  could  have  occasioned  few  misgivings  in 
view  of  the  substantial  progress  made  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  the  ordinary  branch  the  total  premium  income 
increased  from  ^"4,806,021  to  ^"4,812,268,  and  the  net 
receipts  from  interest  from  ^"1,500,585  to  ^1,567,749, 
while  the  expenditure  was  reduced  by  ^31,121,  and 
disclosed  a  ratio  of  only  7.798  per  cent,  on  the  premium 
income.  For  a  business  comprised  of  policies  averag- 
ing very  little  more  than  £100  each  this  percentage  is 
extraordinarily  moderate,  and  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  other  office  undertaking  similar  risks. 
The  industrial  branch  of  the  company  appears  to  be 
conducted  with  equal  prudence,  although  in  its  case  a 
comparatively  high  expense  ratio  is  shown.  In  this 
branch  the  premiums  amounted  to  ;£7, 63 1,408  last  year, 
and  compared  with  ^"7,426,317  in  1910,  while  the  net 
return  obtained  from  the  investments  was  ,£1,241,583, 
against  £1,148,954.  Such  figures  show  that  the 
assault  upon  the  company  had  so  far  failed  except  for 
some  trivial  injury  caused  to  the  outworks.  Under  both 
heads — premium  income  and  interest — the  advance 
secured  was  about  equal  to  that  of  average  years,  and 
the  comparatively  small  falling  off  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  new  policies  issued  was  probably  due — 
in  large  part,  at  all  events — to  unrest  among  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Institutions  which  are  known  to  be,  and  can  instantly 
be  proved  to  be,  financially  sound  generally  benefit  from 
hostile  criticism,  because  attention  is  directed  to  their 
affairs,  and  their  strong  as  well  as  their  weak  points  are 
revealed.  Although  the  Prudential  did  not  get  a  certain 
quantity  of  new  business  last  year,  it  gained  in  another 
way — renewal  premiums  were  more  easily  collected. 
How  little  the  company  was  actually  affected  by  the 
attacks  upon  it  is  proved  by  two  facts.  In  the  ordinary 
branch  the  amount  paid  for  the  surrender  of  policies  and 
bonuses  decreased  from  £615,738  to  £400,395,  and  in 
the  industrial  branch  from  £233,802  to  £221,657. 
Moreover,  the  accounts  show  that  the  funds  increased 
by  £3.7'°.456  in  '0".  and  by  £3,327,525  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  the  total  amount  transferred  to 
the  investment  reserve  fund  was  unchanged,  being 
£500, ocx)  on  each  occasion. 

Exactly  the  same  lesson  is  obtained  from  a  study  of 

the  valuation  reports  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Schooling, 

the  actuary.  With  a  net  liability  of  £  \>,.')7 4.K4H  there 
was  Ofl  31  December  1910  a  surplus  of  £1,751,114  in 
the  ordinary  branch,  and  a  year  later  these  figures  had 

changed  to  £41,512,013  and  £"■, 788,357  respectively. 

Similarly  he  shows  that  at  the  same  date  iii  I91O  the  in- 
dustrial branch  had  a  net  liability  of  £32,076,305  and  a 
surplus  of  £1,547,961,  whereas  the  rcspeetivc  amounts 
£33,915,599  and  £1,681,551  a  vear  later.  In 
the  first  case,  therefore,  the  actuarial  solvency  of  the 
business  had  very  slightly  diminished,  but  in  the  other 
CaSC  there  had  been  considerable  improvement. 
Fluctuation!  of  this  kind  are  hound  to  OCCUr  in  <  on- 

nexion  with  all  businesses  involving  the  contingency 

of  death,  as  so  many  influences  afferl  tlx  growth  of 
surplus  from  year  to  vear  ll  is  probable  that  the 
somewhat  slower  expansion  of  the  surplus  in  the 
ordinary  fund  was  mainly  due  to  the  smaller  volume  of 


new  assurances  completed,  but  the  latest  valuation 
definitely  proves  that  the  actuarial  stability  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ordinary  branch  was  such  as  to  enable  the  directors  to> 
declare  an  increased  bonus  at  the  rate  of  36s.  per  cent., 
additional  benefits  being  also  given  to  the  industrial 
policyholders.  This  action  was  undoubtedly  justified, 
because  in  both  branches  Stock  Exchange  depreciation 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  amount  at  credit  of  the 
investment  reserve  fund. 


A  GERMAN  MODERNIST; 

CARL  JATHO. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow-Simpson". 

ARL  JATHO,  Lutheran  preacher  at  Cologne,  was 
recently  the  most  popular  exponent  of  Modernism 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  published  sermons 
display  the  gift  of  lucid  exposition,  a  poetic  sentiment, 
moral  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence.  He  is  a  good 
psychologist,  but  no  philosopher.  His  belief  in  sub- 
jectivity is  boundless.  His  dislike  of  dogma  amounts- 
to  a  positively  fanatical  detestation.  He  is  perfectly 
fearless  and  frank  :  so  outspoken  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mistake  his  position.  His  conception  of  Christ 
may  be  gathered  from  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  why 
it  is  that  John  Baptist  could  not  fulfil  the  role  discharged 
by  Jesus.  The  answer  given  is  that  the  former  was  one 
of  those  natures  which  while  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  age  cannot  disentangle  itself  from  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Past.  He  was  a  good  and  earnest  man,, 
yet  unable  to  set  himself  free,  or  fully  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  those  to  whom  the  Future  belonged.  This 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  unfair  to  John  Baptist.  Jesus  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  Man  of  the  Future,  dissociating 
Himself  from  the  Past,  severing  the  form  from  the  sub- 
stance. The  preacher  then  enumerates  the  various  his- 
toric theories  about  the  Christ  :  the  Jewish,  the  Greek, 
the  Mediaeval,  the  Dogmatic.  Which  of  these  is  our 
own?  None  and  all,  is  his  reply.  The  laity  must 
come  and  take  Jesus  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Theolo- 
gians. As  to  the  questions  who  and  what  He  was  and! 
is  :  they  appear  to  form  no  part  of  religion.  And 
theology  is  excluded. 

Precisely  similar  is  Jatho's  Easter  Sermon  at 
Cologne.  The  form  of  the  sentence  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  "  (not  I  am  the  Risen  One)  is  made  the 
basis  for  exclusive  insistence  on  moral  resurrection. 
Resurrection  is  illustrated  by  the  German  Reformation. 
For  S.  Paul  "  Resurrection  "  is  asserted  to  be  the 
revealing  of  Cod's  Son  in  him  :  that  is,  the  spirit 
of  Christ  rousing  the  soul  within.  As  for  the  actual 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  the  preacher 
urged  that  il  you  pin  your  faith  on  historic  documents, 
you  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  possibilities.  The. 
Resurrection  Of  Jesus  in  the  hearts  oi  men  and  women 
appeared  to  the  exponent  at  Cologne  independent  of 
the  question  whether  Jesus  Himself  objectively  arose. 

Jatho  went  further  than  this.  Cjuite  consistently 
with  his  principles,  he  saw,  what  many  fail  to  sec,  that 
if  subjective  feeling  can  dispense  with  the  dogma  of 

the  Resurrection,  it  must  also  be  independent  ol  the 

dogma  ol  God.  W  hen  Jatho's  critics  challenged  him 
with  the  remark  that  the  fundamental  religious  problem 
of  our  time  is  whether  a  personal  and  Living  God  exists, 
he  replied,  Is  there  any  necessity  to  ask  the  question? 
The  difficult)  arises  only  when  learned  people  dtsCUSI 
it  ;  when  it  becomes  a  problem  lor  speculation.  What- 
ever we  can  say  about  it  is  no  more  than  our  com  ep- 
tions,  our  ideas.     Accordingly  Jatho  as.  1  ibes  no  value 

to  the  terms  Theism,  Pantheism,  Atheism.    "  There 

is",  he  v.rites,  "only  one  test  of  a  true  faith  in  God  ! 
namely,  whether  the  God  in  Whom  I  believe  is  so 
living  and  powerful  in  me  that  div  ine  power  and  divine 
works  proceed  from  me." 

The  untenable  nature  of  this  subjectivity  seems 
evident,  No  doubt  the  onlv  test  of  the  intensity  of  a 
man's    bcliel    i-   the  degree   to  which   it   affeits  his 

character,    Bui  the  reality  of  a  man's  subjective  belie! 
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is  one  thing  :  the  reality  of  the  object  of  that  belief  is 
another.  And  the  question  whether  the  inward  belief 
corresponds  with  truth  cannot  possibly  be  evaded. 
For  a  man's  religious  experience  is  what  he  has 
inwardly  felt.  But  he  can  no  more  leave  that  experi- 
ence unaccounted  for  than  he  can  any  other  experience. 
If  he  experiences  the  feeling  of  burning,  he  interprets 
that  experience  by  the  existence  of  fire.  If  he  experi- 
ences another's  influence,  he  interprets  it  by  the  dogma 
of  the  existence  of  other  personalities  besides  his  own. 
So  also  in  Religion.  The  subjective  experience  of 
prayer  necessitates  the  objective  dogma  of  God.  The 
religious  man  asserts  that  nothing  less  can  satisfy  the 
facts.  If  religious  experience  receives  conflicting  inter- 
pretations, then  either  the  experience  is  different  or  the 
interpretation  incorrect.  Pure  subjectivity  would  leave 
individuals  trusting  their  own  unexplained  emotions  and 
mutually  regarding  each  other's  belief  as  based  upon 
illusion.  Rut  it  is  evident  that  this  situation  tends  to 
destroy  a  belief  whose  objective  validity  it  has  under- 
mined. 

Jatho  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  say  "  We  have  no 
firmly  grounded  eternally  valid  truths  ;  otherwise  we 
could  have  had  no  Reformation  ;  otherwise  we  could 
never  have  separated  from  the  Roman  Church.  Win- 
did  not  Luther  remain  a  Catholic?  "  Assuredly  Luther 
would  not  thank  a  Lutheran  for  this.  Surely  the  verv 
pretext  for  Reformation  or  counter  Reformation  was 
belief  in  the  existence  of  eternally  valid  truths. 

Carl  Jatho's  Modernism  has  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Germany.  Was  Modernism  to  be  endorsed  or 
prohibited?  There  exists  a  recently  constituted  Court 
(the  Spruchkollcgium),  under  Imperial  authority,  where 
such  cases  could  be  tried.  Jatho's  teaching  was 
brought  before  it.  The  preacher  was  unable  to  romplv 
with  the  by  no  means  exacting  minimum  of  principles 
required  for  office  within  the  National  Protestant 
Church  in  Germanv. 

Since  the  judicial  decision,  much  has  been  written 
on  the  case  of  Jatho.  The  documents  affecting  the 
trial  fill  no  less  than  seven  pamphlets.  But  nothing 
demonstrates  so  forcibly  the  keenness  of  German 
interest  in  this  trial  as  the  fact  that  Professor  Harnack 
broke  away  from  the  course  which  he  was  delivering 
before  the  University  in  Berlin  to  give  a  lecture  on 
Jatho.  To  those  who  resented  the  creation  of  a  Court 
for  the  trial  of  heresy,  as  reactionary,  mediaeval  and 
inquisitorial,  Harnack  had  already*  propounded  the  ad 
hominem  argument  that  in  the  absence  of  any  test  of 
orthodoxy  it  is  impossible  to  keep  Catholicism  out.  If 
report  may  be  trusted,  he  appears  to  have  held  that  the 
sentence  was  justified  by  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  while  yet  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  preacher's  irregularity  could  not  be  overlooked 
for  the  sake  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  piety.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  influential  and  scholarly  German  periodi- 
cal t  asserts  that  while  the  religiosity  of  Jatho  is  unques- 
tionable, those  who  declare  that  he  uphoids  the  standard 
of  Christ  understand  neither  Jatho  himself  nor  what  the 
standard  of  Christ  really  is.  What  is  religious  in 
Jatho  is  not  Christian  religion.  He  is  a  person  who 
can  impart  an  impulse  to  a  cause,  but  in  positive  and 
constructive  labours  he  is  helpless. 

The  fact  is  that  Modernism,  meaning  therebv  an 
anti-dogmatic  piety,  cannot  be  domiciled  natural'lv  in 
a  communion  founded  on  dogmatic  principles.  Xo 
individual  teacher  in  a  Church  which  possesses  a  creed 
can  have  either  the  logical  or  moral  right  to  substitute 
a  creed  of  his  own.  It  is  not  a  question  of  toleration. 
If  every  man  may  claim  the  right  to  be  tolerated  in 
holding  his  own  conscientious  convictions,  no  man  mav 
claim  the  right  to  publish  those  convictions  officially 
to  the  congregation  which  maintains  him  for  the  express 
purpose  that  he  shall  teach  something  else.  There  are 
collective  rights  as  well  as  rights  of  the  individual. 


*  Cf.  "  A  us  Wissenschaft  und  Leben." 
t  The  '  Xeue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift." 


IS  ART  A  LUXURY? 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

THEORETICALLY  most  cultured  people  are  ready 
to  subscribe  to  the  well-known  statement  that 
without  Art  the  world  would  be  a  wilderness.  And  yet 
we  are  perpetually  brought  up  against  the  official 
antithesis  of  utilitarian  against  aesthetic  advantages;  or 
in  other  words  physical  material  advantages  against 
mental  or  spiritual.  Governments  and  County  Coun- 
cils, composed  of  practical  and  materially  successful 
people,  are  all  for  practical  objects  ;  poets  and  the  other 
sorts  of  artists,  a  hopelessly  unpractical  lot,  of  course, 
incline  to  take  spiritual  things  more  seriously,  things 
of  vision,  imagination,  intuition.  The  question  simply 
is  which  set  of  advantages  is  really  more  advantageous 
for  man's  ultimate  development  ;  and  does  man,  start- 
ing from  his  cradle,  get  no  further  than  a  crematorium 
in  an  adventurous  career  ? 

Governments  (composed  of  non-perceptive  people, 
R'sthetically  regarded)  almost  invariably  are  apathetic 
to  art,  considering  it  a  luxury  whereon  public  money 
must  not  be  generously  spent.  I  suspect  that  many 
sympathetic  people  secretly  share  this  idea  The 
other  day  for  instance  one  whose  name  is  famous  for 
lavish  gifts  of  pictures  was  expounding  to  me  the 
Government  point  of  view.  Gradually  I  gathered  that 
my  informant  was,  an  fond,  unsettled,  uneasily  question- 
ing whether  after  all  public  money  should  not  go  to 
ships  and  drains  and  guns  and  shorthand  colleges  while 
art  was  left  (being  but  a  luxury)  to  private  generosity. 
The  word  utilitarian  rose  and  fell  ;  and  indefinably 
almost,  a  feeling  got  about  amongst  us  that  aesthetics 
were  a  kind  of  weakness,  fit  for  private  shame  and 
apology,  what, with  the  Naval  Estimates,  the  Coal 
Strike  and  the  Housing  Problem.  I  felt  that  in  a 
chosen  company  of  pro-Boers  patriotic  people  must 
have  suffered  the  same  qualms.  And  then  I  wondered 
whether  one  will  be  gladder,  having  got  beyond  the 
crematorium,  that  the  drains  had  given  every  satis- 
faction or  that  one  had  been  able  to  vibrate  a  little 
at  the  touch  of  Beauty.  A  mind  packed  full  of  stocks 
and  shares  and  kindred  practical  advantages,  fruits  of 
exclusive  application  to  physical  acquisition,  must  feel 
rather  out  of  it  in  regions  where  such  limited  affairs 
are  obsolete.  Admitting  this,  we  cannot  avoid  ques- 
tioning whether  so-called  utilitarian  attainments  are  not 
after  all  less  practical  than  aesthetic  sensibilities.  And 
is  not  Government  policy  short-sighted  and  unbusi- 
nesslike in  its  obvious  encouragement  of  temporary 
returns  at  the  expense  of  the  more  permanent? 

Any  competent  advocate  of  aesthetic  development 
versus  utilitarian  could  prove  that  physical  well-being 
is  more  likely  to  follow  from  cultured  sensitiveness  than 
that  aesthetic  gifts  naturally  proceed  from  material 
opulence  and  animal  robustness.  As  I  understand 
it,  modern  sociological  interest  in  Environment  and 
Garden  Cities  is  entirely  based  on  the  mind's  virtue 
to  improve  matter.  But  yet  the  Government  point 
of  view  regards  Art  as  a  luxury,  and  artists  as  a 
limited  and  negligible  crew.  Bergson,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  point  of  view  must  be  disinterested,  considers 
the  great  artist  "  the  true  knower  of  the  Real,  w  ho  has 
attained  as  it  were  a  sacramental  communion  with 
Truth  ".  If  this  be  true,  or  anything  like  truth,  and 
if  we  may  indulge  the  fancy  that  there  are  what  we 
call  class  divisions  in  the  spiritual  regions,  artists  and 
perceptive  spirits  must  there  be  among  the  successes, 
while  commercially-minded  utilitarians  are  comparative 
failures,  the  hapless  unemployables  as  we  should  say. 
"  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there  !  " 

All  this,  moreover,  is  very  old  indeed  ;  no  one  has 
ever  alleged  that  a  solid  banking  account  can  be  carried 
over  as  it  were  from  book  to  book,  from  the  physical 
to  the  non-physical.  Obviously  then  a  beneficent 
Government  should  spend  money  in  giving  people  some- 
thing they  can  transfer — the  power  to  apprehend  super- 
materiality,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  what  Bergson  calls 
the  Real.  Xo  intelligent  and  cultured  person  questions 
the  artist's  rank  as  seer,  even  in  external  manifestations, 
such  as  anatomy  or  light  and  shade.    Academic  photo- 
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graphic  painters  with  their  suave  accomplishment  in 
copying  obvious  little  facts  appeal  only  to  provincial 
minds,  and  even  they,  I  think,  by  catering  for  percep- 
tions that  correspond  with  theirs,  are  not  altogether 
valueless.  I  dare  say  that  a  Kimberley  millionaire 
might  start  his  art  collection  with  Frans  van  Mieris 
or  Sevreschina  and  work  up  through  Gerard  Dou  to 
Ferdinand  Bol,  while  on  the  modern  side  having  begun 
(some  time  ago)  with  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  and  Birket 
Foster  he  might  arrive  at  Mr.  Orpen  or  Frank  Bramley. 
Once  his  rudimentary  perceptions  had  responded,  ever 
so  feebly,  to  whatever  small  appeal  they  could  appre- 
hend, they  would  expand  until  at  the  close  of  his  Park 
Lane  career  he  would  have  accumulated  qualifications, 
limited  maybe,  for  life  in  regions  where  Kimberley 
is  not  considered.  Those  who  accept  reincarnation  no 
doubt  would  sec  him  in  his  next  existence  starting  a 
collection  from  Whistler  upwards. 

Comparative  art  historians  of  the  future,  moralising 
on  the  shallowness  of  Western  art  contrasted  with 
the  mystic  spiritual  thought  attained  in  Oriental,  will 
obviously  argue  that  the  root  cause  was  the  popular 
and  Government  estimate  of  art.  They  will  logically 
conclude  that  artists  could  hardly  take  a  profound  ideal 
line  in  a  community  that  regarded  art  as  a  luxury  and 
beauty  as  a  side-show.  Perhaps  this  practical  attitude 
is  inevitable  in  Western  minds,  built  of  other  stuff  than 
Eastern.  However  that  may  be,  we  can  only  look  to 
our  artists  for  liberation  and  revelation  in  more  or  less 
physical  phenomena ;  in  form  and  colour,  light  and 
atmosphere,  rather  than  in  contemplative  philosophy. 
Regarding  certain  of  the  current  exhibitions  from  this 
point,  we  have  a  wide  view  of  relative  perceptions.  If 
we  sought  much  from  Mr.  Bramley's  exhibition  in  the 
Leicester  Galleries,  we  should  be  disappointed.  His  pic- 
tures as  it  were  "  slop  over  "  with  execution  and  exude 
sweet  colour.  What  they  unanimously  lack  a  modest 
canvas  by  one  Arnald,  dated  1797  (and  sharing  Mr. 
Bramley's  room),  quietly  offers  us.  This  Wilsonian 
unambitious  landscape  has  technique,  while  Mr. 
Bramley  has  little  but  flamboyant  execution.  Arnald 
inherited  through  Wilson  an  almost  immemorial 
tradition  of  technique,  to  which  Rubens,  Claude, 
Poussin  and  Vernet  had  all  contributed.  Formal  and 
conventional,  almost  inanimate  though  Arnald  be,  yet 
in  virtue  of  his  sense  of  plan  and  style  he  seems  desir- 
able in  contrast  with  the  formlessness  of  Post- 
Newlvnism.  Mr.  Peppercorn  in  the  same  galleries 
obviously  has  more  sense  of  plan  ;  indeed  we  may  specu- 
late whether  decorativeness  has  not  become  an 
academic  rite  with  him,  performed  rather  for  its  own 
■akc  th;m  ;is  ;m  expression  of  life  And  \vc  may  wonder 
whether  his  perception  has  really  penetrated  any  further, 
these  hist  few  years,  in  quest  of  the  Infinite.  Putting 
the  same  question  in  regard  to  Aumonier,  of  whom 
there  is  a  memorial  exhibition  in  the  GOupil  Gallery,  one 
certainly  can  answer  yes.  For  his  latest  work  (as  f;ir 
ai  OfM  Can  judge  by  internal  evidence — Aumonier  firmly 
refused  to  date  his  pictures)  shows  that  not  only  had 
he  learnt  the  outward  aspects  and  relations  of  certain 
phenomena,  but  that  he  had  experienced  and  absorbed 
their  life.  Much  of  his  work  will  flag,  no  doubt  because 
its  material  is  but  part  apprehended.  But  in  his 
maturest  phase  he  had  "won  the  confidence  of 
Reality  ",  as  he  could  see  it,  and  thus  in  examples  like 
"  Wcndon  Street"  (90),  "  Maldon  "  (lie),  "  The 
Valley  "  The  Welsh  Border  ",  "  Sussex  I  las  fields  " 
and  "The  Pool"  he  expressed  not  the  mere  surface 
appe;ir;mce  of  li^ht ,  transfiguring  atmosphere  and 
shadows,  hut  an  intimate  parti'  ipation  in  their  spirit. 


M.  I.l'(  I KN  SIMON. 

By  Eittn.  1 1  Df.'-.i  1 . 

M LUCIEN  SIMON'  is  the  intimate  friend,  the 
•  ifflltatOT  in  a  few  points  and  the  SUCCCSSful 
rival  in  a  few  other  points,  of  M.  Cottet,  whose  work 
1  endeavoured  to  <  har.n  terise  List  summer  in  this 
Review  on  the  PCCafioil  oi    a    remarkable  exhibition, 


There  has  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a 
beautiful  friendship  between  M.  Cottet,  M.  Simon, 
M.  Dauchez,  and  M.  Rene  Menard.  They  paint  the 
same  scenes,  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  and  largely 
with  the  same  method.  They  have  made  their  mark 
together.  They  never  were  jealous  of  one  another. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  happiest  little  knot  of 
artists  in  existence.  They  sometimes  paint  portraits, 
and  quite  naturally  the  ascetic  face  of  M.  Simon  ap- 
pears on  M.  Cottet's  canvas,  while  M.  Simon's  brush 
plays  among  the  curly  head  and  beard  of  M.  Cottet. 
They  use  one  another's  children  as  models,  and  every 
lover  of  their  painting  sooner  or  later  becomes  master 
of  at  first  intricate  genealogical  tables.  They  all  are, 
and  have  always  been,  well  off  ;  they  possess  mansions 
in  Paris  and  villas  in  Brittany,  comfortable  homes, 
with  no  lack  of  costly  pictures  and  rare  furniture  in 
them,  as  the  numerous  interiors  they  have  painted  of 
one  another's  studios  and  houses  bear  witness. 

With  all  these  wordly  advantages  they  have  wis- 
dom. They  are  not  ambitious  ;  they  are  retiring  and 
modest.  Apart  from  M.  Cottet,  whose  productivity  is 
wonderful — four  hundred  and  ninety-one  pieces  in  his 
exhibition  of  last  year — they  work  leisurely.  They  can 
afford  to  be  diffident  and  scrupulous,  to  make  false 
beginnings  or  to  spend  months  over  preparatory  studies. 
M.  Lucien  Simon  may  be  said  to  have  been  famous 
quite  fifteen  years,  yet  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
during  all  that  time,  to  exhibit  his  works  outside  the 
yearly  Salons,  and  when,  three  weeks  ago,  he  did 
make  up  his  mind  to  have  a  private  exhibition  at  the 
Bernheim  Gallery,  all  that  he  would  submit  to  public 
appreciation  was  little  more  than  thirty  pictures. 
Friendly  critics  said  he  was  making  a  great  sacrifice. 

I  wish  friendly  critics  would  be  a  little  more  reticent 
about  M.  Lucien  Simon  and  his  friends.  One  gets 
tired  of  hearing  so  much  about  their  persons  and 
seeing  comparatively  so  little  of  their  productions. 
One  grows  weary  of  the  virtues  of  those  gifted,  clever, 
happy  Aristideses.  The  thought  gradually  occurs  that 
modesty  has  been  known  to  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  self-centring,  and  that  these  painters  in  their 
narrow  circle  monopolise  an  undue  share  of  human 
happiness.  Our  idea  of  the  artist  is  not  that  of  a 
modest,  meditative  man,  but  of  an  excited  and  even 
feverish  creator.  A  powerful  braggart  like  Carolus- 
Duran  answers  the  notion  better  than  these  philo- 
sophers. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  daily  intercourse  between  writers 
and  artists  which  is  a  matter  of  course  nowadays 
has  not  been  favourable  except  to  the  stronger  artists 
and  writers.  The  literary  man  often  prematurely  tired 
of  his  life  loves  the  spontaneity,  the  sincerity — 
always  real  at  bottom,  if  it  is  not  so  sometimes  on  the 
SUrfaCt — of  the  artist  :  he  loves  his  delightful  ignor- 
ances and  his  refreshing  and  often  inexhaustible  know- 
ledge on  a  few  subjects  more  to  his  taste;  he  leels  in 
a  studio  like  an  old  man  in  presence  of  bright  children. 

Unfortunately  he  is  pretty  often  fascinated  in  the  very 

side  of  art  which  he  ought  to  neglec  t — the  techni- 
calities especially  of  painting  ;  he  catches  w  hat  he  can 
of  that  peculiar  chenvstry,  pretends  to  understand  it, 
talks  jargon,  and  pays  the  immediate  penally  of  such 
insincerity  by  losing  what  little  freshness  of  appreciation 
he  may  have  possessed.     In  return  for  these  benefits 

he  provides  the  artist  with  a  few  philosophical  common- 

pla>  es  and  helps  in  swelling  his  head  by  disengaging 

the  philosophy  underlying  his  "lines,  colours,  and 

volumes  "     in  a  phrase  I  was  reading  only  the  other 

day  about  M.  Lucien  Simon.    The  admixture  produces 

the  artist  of  few  words — an  unnatural  individual — 
and  the  hybrid  Ctitk  who  borrows  his  metaphors  frOBl 
his  friends'  palettes  and  passes  his  lite  in  a  thick  mist 
of  his  own  creation.  Half  tin-  Parisian— I  wonder 
about  other  countries  .art  critics  die  without  the 
revclption  that  their  one  use-  should  lie  to  act  with 
regard  to  artists  the  part  of  the-  sympathctM  but  clear- 
sighted public,  and  that  the  v  must  learn  a  gn.it  deal 
more-  in  public  galleries  than  in  studios.  All  intelli- 
gent artist*  are  grateful  to  them  when  they  bring  to 
their  work  n  scrioui  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art. 
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but  smile  when  they  discover  other  pretensions.  An 
art  critic  who  happens  like  Fromentin  to  be  at  the 
same  time  an  artist  is  generally  unintelligible  to  any- 
body except  brother-artists,  and  so  does  not  fulfil  his 
whole  duty,  which  is  primarily  that  of  an  interpreter. 

I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  that  M.  Lucien  Simon  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  critics  who  devoutly  whisper  his 
personal  praise.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the 
contrary,  but  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him  is 
unpleasantly  charged  with  literature,  and  1  may  not 
have  been  the  only  visitor  of  his  exhibition  who  dis- 
liked being  told  that  he  had  to  find  a  philosophy  beneath 
"his  lines,  colours  and  volumes  ",  especially  the 
latter. 

Thank  goodness,  there  is  no  spherical  or  conic  philo- 
sophy in  M.  Simon's  pictures,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  talent  and  even  originality  and  of  easily  accessible 
charm.  This  charm  lies  above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
truthfulness  and  perfect  sincerity  of  the  artist.  M. 
Cottet  is  more  of  a  poet,  and  in  the  landscape  is 
infinitely  superior,  but  M.  Cottet  only  leaves  you  in  a 
mood,  while  M.  Lucien  Simon  compels  you  to  remem- 
ber for  ever  what  he  has  once  chosen  to  show  you. 
He  is  first  of  all  a  psychologist,  and  consequently  a 
draughtsman,  which  is  a  pretty  rare  feature  in  our 
days.  He  sees  at  once  the  dominant  trait  in  an  atti- 
tude or  a  physiognomy  and  notes  it  without  hesitation. 
All  his  figures  strike  you  by  their  simplification,  but 
as  you  examine  them  they  gain  in  complexity  and  grow 
'Continually  more  lifelike.  At  first  sight  M.  Lucien 
Simon  seems  to  be  dangerously  near  the  caricaturist. 
Excepting  his  admirable  though  somewhat  lacka- 
daisical portrait  of  himself  and  his  exquisite  studies 
of  babies  and  little  girls,  he  almost  invariably  disen- 
gages comical  traits  before  the  rest,  and  occasionally 
even  sacrifices  the  rest  to  that.  (You  will  find  in  his 
spirited  "  Pavilion  Bleu  "  two  waiters  whom  he  has 
considerably  enriched  psychologically  by  depriving 
them  of  an  eye,  exactly  as  Forain  would  do.)  But  this 
is  exceptional,  and  the  piquancy  of  his  drawing  only 
serves  to  allure  and  detain.  Take  the  picture  called 
'"  Le  Laureat  ",  for  instance.  The  little  fellow  who 
ascends  the  platform  to  receive  his  prize-book  from 
Monsieur  le  Maire  appears  only  to  superficial  inspection 
.as  a  funny,  awkward  little  boy.  But  as  you  dwell  on 
the  other  figures  in  the  picture — the  perfunctory  rector, 
the  two  curates — one  handsome  and  tolerant,  the  other 
tense  and  intent — the  aristocratic,  stupid  squire,  the 
shrewd  Brother  Superior,  the  diminutive  central  figure 
on  the  stairs  becomes  more  explicit.  Gradually  you 
have  a  revelation  of  the  village  prodigy,  probably  an 
only  son,  delicate,  short-sighted,  made  nervous  by  the 
creaking  steps  which  he  imagines  may  give  way,  con- 
scious of  himself  and  of  everybody  else,  yet  supremely 
•conscious  of  the  gilt-edged  -  volume  which  he  see's 
glittering  before  him.  This  is  a  perfect  translation. 
Also  the  famous  Breton  "  Lace-Makers  ".  There  are 
six  of  them,  all  sad  and  stolid,  as  becomes  Breton  lace- 
makers.  Look  at  them  a  while,  you  will  see  their  six 
sadnesses  resolve  into  all  the  shades  of  peasant 
melancholy,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  rugged  environ- 
ment will  also  take  on  an  expression,  barely  indicated 
as  it  is,  and  the  stillness  of  Brittany  will  fill  the  picture. 
Clearly,  M.  Simon  knows  how  to  see,  how  to  select, 
and  how  to  magnify.  He  also  knows  how  to  condense. 
Various  as  are  his  "  Churchwardens  ",  their  similitude 
emphasised  by  the  attitude  of  the  old  priest  whom  they 
follow,  taper  in  hand,  results  in  a  broad  and  wonderful 
unity  of  motion.  Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the 
"  Procession  "  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallcrv.  One  could 
write  chapters  on  the  Breton  religiousness,  even  if  one 
had  no  other  document  but  this  picture  (it  should  be 
compared  with  Jules  Breton's  pleasant  superficiality  in 
a  similar  scene  hard  by).  All  that  gradually  appears  on 
men's  faces  when  they  are  tuned  to  unanimous  feel- 
ings by  the  same  music,  the  same  slow  pace,  and  the 
same  breeze  in  the  air,  and  cease  to  be  aware  of  their 
differences  which  then  show  more  salient  than  ever, 
has  been  fixed  on  that  canvas. 

If.  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  artist — whether  in  words 
-or  colour — who  expresses  part  of  that  which  everybody 


thinks  to  see,  sees  in  reality  far  more  than  the  mere 
observer,  M.  Lucien  Simon  is  a  rarely-equipped  indi- 
vidual. As  a  colourist  he  is  not  uniformly  appreciated 
and  cannot  be.  He  has  gradually  risen  from  the 
careful,  robust  treatment  of  the  days  when  he  and  his 
friends  were  nicknamed  rather  unjustly  "  la  bande 
noire  ",  to  an  unexpectedly  agile  handling  of  the 
brush.  His  "  Pardons  ",  his  "  Potato-gatherers  ", 
his  "  Interiors  ",  with  open  windows  on  to  the  sea, 
are  now  full  of  dazzling  sunshine,  but  the  touch  is 
harsh  and  the  luminous  surfaces  have  lost  their  solidity. 
The  light  passes  through  them.  One  regrets  also  that 
the  artist  seems  to  be  tired  of  his  old  vein  and  seeks 
amusement  in  mere  pictorialness — church  interiors, 
etc. — and  in  studies  akin  to  those  of  M.  La  Touche, 
whom  he  cannot  hope  to  rival.  If  he  does  not  care  for 
Brittany  any  more,  let  him  go  back  to  his  graceful 
fillettes  before  they  shoot  up  into  grown-up  girls.  He 
will  have  few  competitors.  Beauty  for  beauty's  sake 
seldom  attracts  modern  painters,  yet  we  are  all  ready 
to  admire. 


A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  HANDEL  MSS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

IN  my  note  last  week  on  the  Granville  collection  I 
overlooked  an  important  point,  or  rather  had 
not  definitely  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion, 
though  I  had  my  suspicions.  "The  great  value",  I 
wrote,  "  of  these  scores  is  that  after  all  they  are  more 
likely  to  represent  Handel's  final  intention  than  the 
autographs  ",  etc.  ;  and  I  gave  reasons  for  so  thinking. 
In  using  the  term  "  great  value  "  I  thought  not  of  the 
commercial  value,  but  of  the  value  to  musicians  who 
want  accuracy  in  their  Handel  editions.  No  matter 
which  version,  the  autograph  or  the  Granville,  may  be 
more  accurate,  the  commercial  value  of  Smith's  copies 
is  of  course  immense,  if  only  because  they  were  made 
under  Handel's  eye  by  his  trusted  amanuensis.  The 
autograph  of  the  vocal  trio  composed  by  Handel  at 
Naples  in  1708,  and  bearing  his  overwhelming  levin- 
bolt  signature,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  worth  more 
hard  cash  than  any  other  item  in  the  collection.  Handel 
autographs  are  now  so  rare  that  no  musician  dare  dream 
of  possessing  one — unless  he  is  a  madman  or  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  only  a  mad  musician  would  dream  of  ever 
becoming  a  millionaire.  But  to  revert  to  the  artistic 
view,  the  supreme  interest  of  the  Granville  copies  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  for  many  reasons  they, 
rather  than  the  autographs,  must  be  regarded  as  autho- 
ritative. If  they  are  not  the  actual  copies  Handel 
lirected  his  performances  from,  they  must  at  any  rate 
be  duplicates  of  those  copies  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  oftener  a  work  was  performed  in 
Handel's  lifetime  the  more  numerous  are  the  points  of 
disparity  between  the  autograph  original  and  Chris- 
topher Smith's  copy  ;  the  seldomer  the  work  was  given 
the  fewer  are  the  differences.  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  was 
sung  three  times  and  quietly  put  to  slumber  on  the 
shelf;  and  the  two  versions  are  practically  identical. 
In  many  more  popular  things,  or  works  which  were 
revived  from  time  to  time,  there  are  very  great  differ- 
ences, and  one  must  decide,  or  at  any  rate  wonder,  which 
is  correct.  My  belief  is  that  so  long  as,  say,  an  oratorio 
was  being  asked  for  by  his  patrons  Handel  was  prone 
to  make  alterations  ;  Smith  would  copy  these  and  his 
version  would  differ  from  the  autograph  in  proportion  to 
the  opportunities  Handel  had  had  of  altering.  The  case 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  is  to  some  extent  an  exception.  For 
this  work  there  was  an  eager  demand  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  after  Smith's  clean  copy  was  made  Handel 
must  have  changed  such  numbers  as  "  Their  sound  is 
gone  out  "  and  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  ",  besides 
transposing  for  one  reason  or  other  some  of  the  less 
well-known  songs.  "  The  Messiah  "  is  almost  an 
exception  that  proves  the  rule  ;  and  the  rule  is  that  when 
in  doubt  between  the  Granville  version  and  the  auto- 
graph, choose  the  Granville. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  operas  at 
all.  Without  doubt  they  were  altered  freely  on  various 
occasions  ;  but  nowadays  they  arc  never  performed,  and 
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save  as  curiosities  they  never  will  be  performed  again  ; 
and  the  order  of  the  pieces,  and  whether  Handel  wished 
one  air  rather  than  another  to  be  sung,  are  matters  that 
matter  not.  In  the  operas  we  find  many  of  Handel's 
divinest  songs  ;  but  now  and  evermore  those  songs  must 
stand  every  one  by  itself ;  and  should  we  be  asked 
whether  we  prefer  Smith  to  the  autograph,  or  some  other 
copy  to  both,  no  pangs  of  compunction  need  prevent  our 
neglecting  probable  dates,  and  even  Handel's  possible 
intentions,  and  unhesitatingly  declaring  for  what  seems 
to  us  the  finest  piece  of  music.  The  pasticcio  known 
as  "  The  Triumph  of  Time  "  can  be  similarly  treated. 
This  curious  work  was  originally  written  in  Italy  to 
Italian  words  ;  and,  in  later  life,  whenever  Handel  in 
the  hurry  of  his  close-packed  days  wanted  a  fresh 
"entertainment"  for  his  patrons  he  seems  to  have 
dished  up  the  old  thing  once  more.  I  neither  know  nor 
care  which  is  the  authentic  version. 

There  are  other  notable  things  in  the  collection.  A 
sort  of  harpsichord  tutor  by  one  Johann  Krieger,  printed 
in  Nuremberg  in  1699,  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
"  very  rare  ",  and  I  can  well  believe  that  this  is  so. 
I  had  never  heard  of  its  esteemed  author  nor  his  book 
before,  but  a  note  by  Granville  shows  Handel  to  have 
thought  highly  of  both.  Well,  Handel's  authority  on 
matters  he  understood  is  not  lightly  to  be  scoffed  at; 
but  the  harpsichord  has  gone  out  of  favour  and  is  not 
likely  to  return,  and  anyhow,  for  harpsichord,  organ 
and  all  keyed  instruments  we  have  better  exercises  than 
those  I  glanced  at  in  Herr  Krieger's  book.  Still,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  collectors  anxious  to  possess  such  a 
curiosity,  even  if  they  never  try  to  learn  the  art  of 
playing  from  it.  Another  document  is  a  letter  from  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third  to  Mrs.  Delany,  but  whether 
it  is  Royalty's  own  hand  I  cannot  say.  Mrs.  Delany  is 
requested  to  get  his  Majesty  the  loan  of  some  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Granville  collection  and  also  another 
piece  by  "  that  great  master  ".  "  That  great  master  ", 
it  may  be  recollected,  was  George's  master  also;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  George  the  Third  never  learnt  really 
to  like  any  other  music  save  his.  Were  he  now  reign- 
ing, the  Philharmonic  Society  would  certainly  be  offering 
prgrammes  of  Handel's  instrumental  pieces  with 
perhaps  a  Haydn  symphony  thrown  in  as  a  dare-devil 
novelty.  His  Majesty  appears  to  have  lost  a  song  in 
eight  parts  he  was  particular  about  getting.  One  hesi- 
tates before  making  suggestions  when  so  august  a 
personage  is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  note  of  regret  in 
his  letter  announcing  the  return  of  this  "  beautiful 
song  "  :  can  it  be  ?  Let  us  hope  he  did  bring  him- 
self to  part  with  it  and  it  got  lost  on  the  way  home. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  assumed  the  handwriting 
of  these  scores  to  be  Smith's.  Undoubtedly  it  mainly 
is ;  and,  anyhow,  all  the  copies  had  been  through 
Handel's  own  hands.  Why  Mr.  Granville,  having  so 
fine  a  collection,  and  possessing  such  opportunities  for 
completing  it,  did  not  complete  it,  is  one  of  those  things 
no  modern  fellow  cm  understand.  However,  let  us  not 
grumble  and  repine,  but  rather  be  thankful  that  he 
preserved  so  much.  And  let  us  hope  there  are  not  manv 
rich  Americins  in  this  country  at  pr<  sent. 


THK  LOST  POLKS. 
By  Kii.sov  Voivo. 

fPHE  newspaper!  ol  last  week  have  been  full  of  a 
A     strange  error.    They  have,  announced,  with  ever) 
emphasis  of  headlines  and  special  type,  r  1 1 « -  discover]  of 

the  South  Pole;  whereas  what  has  rcallv  happened  is 
thai  the  South  Pole  has  been  lost.  Kor  hundreds  of 
years  the  North  and  the  South  Poles  were  the  property 
of  mankind  ;  they  furnished  the  world  with  the  main- 
springs of  the  bravest  physical  adventure.     The  books 

dealing  with  arctic  and  antarctic  exploration  furnish  in 

themselves  .1  library  of  the  most  inspiring  kind,  for  they 
show  t0  what  heroic  hdghts  human  nature  ran  rise  in 
quest  of  the  unknown.  None  of  the  adventurers  w  DO 
OM  by  one  disappeared  into  those  iry  virginal  fastnesses 
ever,  if  they  eame  bark  at  all,  |  ame  hark  ernpt\ -handed 
The  Poles  Welt  Undiscovered,  but  men  discovered  in 


themselves  and  in  their  comrades  treasures  of  endur- 
ance. The  by-products,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,, 
of  polar  exploration  have  been  of  enormous  value.  New 
territories  have  been  discovered,  new  stores  of  scientific 
knowledge  accumulated,  but  these  lands  would  still  be 
unknown,  this  knowledge  would  still  be  hidden  from  us- 
if  there  had  not  been  the  powerful  magnet  of  the  Pole 
itself  to  draw  men  into  the  unknown. 

This  great  possession  of  the  world  received  its  first 
blow  when  Peary  discovered  the  North  Pole.  The  veil 
of  romance  fell  from  it ;  human  presence  demagnetised 
it.  Although  here  and  there  enthusiasm  will  equip  a 
scientific  expedition,  the  North  Pole  will  attract  men  no 
longer.  And  now  Captain  Amundsen  has  dealt  a  further 
blow  by  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole.  He  has  dis- 
covered it,  but  the  world  has  lost  it.  And  the  world 
gets  nothing  in  exchange  for  the  loss  ;  even  if  one  could 
set  off  a  practical  advantage  against  a  spiritual  one, 
there  is  no  practical  gain  to  set  against  the  loss  to 
the  imagination.  The  Poles  seem  to  be  miserable  places 
now  that  they  have  been  discovered.  We  would  throw 
back  the  veil  over  them  if  we  could,  and  leave  them 
still  as  a  goal  for  the  attainment  of  future  generations 
— but  it  is  too  late.  Wiser  than  we  was  the  Power 
that  screened  them  behind  those  icy  veils,  and  piled  the 
ramparts  of  ice  about  them,  and  flung  the  frozen  seas 
around  them  like  a  mantle,  and  set  a  long,  long  road  of 
difficulty  and  danger  between  them  and  the  habitations 
of  men.  Wiser  than  we  ;  because  a  universe  which 
contained  nothing  unknown  would  be  intolerable  and 
uninhabitable  for  mankind.  Vet  the  whole  result  of 
mystery  is  that  we  try  to  pierce  it ;  the  whole  purpose 
of  difficulties  is  that  we  should  try  to  overcome  them  ; 
the  whole  value  of  imagination  is  that  by  wonder  and 
speculation  it  leads  us  on  to  knowledge.  But  it  is  the 
wondering  that  is  splendid,  not  the  knowing;  it  is  the 
fighting  that  is  glorious,  and  not  the  possessing;  it  is 
the  difficulties  on  the  road  that  teach  us  our  lessons, 
and  not  the  view  that  we  get  when  we  arrive  at  the 
end.  All  that  the  Poles  ever  meant  to  us  they  cease 
to  mean  now  that  they  are  discovered.  In  other  words, 
we  have  lost  them. 

What  a  field  for  adventure  was  the  world  a  few  years 
ago  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day  !    There  was  the 
wonder  of  people  living  in  other  lands  and  speaking  a 
different  tongue  from  ourselves.    What  were  they  like? 
What  did  they  think  about?    How  did  they  live?  Now 
we  no  longer  wonder  ;  no  desperate  adventure  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  find  out  even  a  little  ;  we  buy  a  half- 
penny paper  or  a  shilling  encyclopaedia  and  know  all 
about  it.    Once  we  were  confined  to  the  earth  and  could 
look  up  into  the  blue  cloud-flecked  sky  and  think  of  it 
wonderingly  as  a  region  unattainable  by  us,  a  territory 
of  winged  and  invisible  things  that  lived  a  free  life  of 
their  own  there  ;  now  we  mount  into  the  air  shamelessly 
in  balloons  and  aeroplanes  and  fly  about  among  the 
swallows  and  journey   whithersoever  we  have  a  mind. 
We  go  down  into  the  sea  and  sec  the  wonders  of  the 
deep;  and  for  many  of  us  they  are  wonders  no  longer. 
We  annihilate  space  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  man 
in  another  country,  hold  audible  conversation  with  him 
across  seas  and  mountain  ranges  instead  of  having  to 
take  a  journey  of  many   wear)  days  in  order  to  have 
Speech  with  him.     We  harness  the  ether  and  make  it 
Carry  our  trivial  messages  across  half  the  world;  we 
make  living  things  of  metal  that  are  endowed  with  an 
energy  of  their  own,  that  travel  and  work  for  us  in- 
finitely better  than  any  man  or  beast.     And  for  every 
conquest  we  make  we  suiter  a  defeal  ;  for  every  mechani- 
cal gain  there  is  a  spiritual  loss;  it  is  as  certain  as 
anv  thing  can  be.     The  motor  car,  for  example  look 
whal   gain  that   has  brought   us,  and  look  what  loss. 
The  gain  was  a  thing  vvhi<  h  we  did  not  really  need  and 
which  we  i  oidd  have  done  without;  the  loss  is  a  real 
deprivation  Of  something  we  once  enjoyed  and  which 
can  never  be  replaced.       We  have  the  convenience  of 
rapid  travel,  but  the  old  quiel  sensation  of  journeying 
from  place  tO  place  on  horse  or  on  foot,  adventuring 
every  hour  into  strange  scenes    ;md   new    lands,  and 
feeling  that  we  were  doing  a  great   thing  and  living 
an  exciting  life — all  that  has  gone.    We  dart  over  a 
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hundred  miles  of  road  that  we  have  been  over  so  often 
in  the  same  way  that  we  think  we  know  it  off  by  heart, 
although  in  fac  t  we  neither  sec  it  nor  know  it.  I  have 
had  great  joy  and  pleasure  in  motor  cars,  but  I  would 
forego  it  all  if  I  could  get  back  for  myself  and  for  others 
the  things  that  the  motor  car  has  taken  from  us.  And, 
Similarly,  who  twenty  years  hence  would  not  give  back 
the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  Poles,  for  the  glory 
of  having  them  still  to  discover? 

It  is  impossible  to  help  wondering  what  will  be  left 
for  the  human  race  when  one  by  one  all  Nature's  little 
shv  secrets  are  wrested  from  her,  and  all  the  veils  are 
torn  from  life,  and  when  the  world  that  we  once  thought 
so  wonderful  and  miraculous  lies  all  explained  before  us, 
its  last  mysteries  accounted  for,  and  Nature  all  reduced 
to  law.  Human  nature,  so  far  as  we  know,  docs  not 
change,  and  therefore  there  will  always  be  this  deeply 
implanted  thirst  and  quest  for  the  unknown  ;  but  what 
will  be  left  unknown,  except  death  and  whatever  lies 
beyond  it?  For  a  race  so  sated  with  knowledge  and 
glutted  with  experience  as  the  human  race  will  be  in 
another  century  or  so  there  seems  nothing  left  but 
suicide — if  indeed  that  wiser  Power  that  gave  us 
mysteries  and  miracles  and  bade  us  wonder  at  them, 
and  that  surely  in  sorrow  sees  us  unveiling  our  mysteries 
and  prying  into  the  mechanism  of  our  miracles,  does  not 
destroy  us  in  some  conflagration  of  righteous  anger,  and 
begin  again  with  an  innocent  race.  What  is  happening 
now  is  becoming  less  and  less  mysterious  and  mar- 
vellous ;  it  is  only  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
that  we  can  still  say,  "  I  wonder  ". 


THE  LAUGHTER  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
By  John  Palmer. 

IT  is  a  terrible  but  necessary  thing  to  laugh  as  the 
French  laugh.  Remember  that  scores  of  cele- 
brated French  critics  have  denied  Shakespeare  the  gift 
of  laughter,  and  that  Moliere  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  Gallic  genius  for  comedy.  We  are  driven  con- 
tinually to  reflect  upon  a  fine  summary  of  the  whole 
matter  by  Paul  Stapfer — the  critic-interpreter  between 
Kelt  and  Teuton  :  Leur  rire  est  un  jugemcnt.  French 
laughter  is  laughter  of  the  intelligence,  cold  and  aloof, 
reviewing  critically  the  faults  and  foibles  of  men  and 
women.  The  comic  personage  of  Moliere  has  lost 
touch  with  his  kind.  He  is  outside  the  pale  of  common 
sympathy.  We  may  pity  him  on  reflection  ;  but  our 
first  impulse  is  to  deride.  He  is  a  figure  of  laughter, 
because  he  lacks  the  balance  of  mind  which  enables 
men  to  live  seriously  with  their  fellows.  He  is  a 
swaying  drunkard  among  men  who  walk  soberly  and 
straight.  French  laughter  is  criticism,  ringing  clear 
and  metallic-,  with  none  of  the  half-tones  of  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  which  are  in  English  laughter. 
English  laughter  is  rarely  from  the  head  :  French 
laughter  is  seldom  from  the  heart.  Therefore  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  French  have  kept  their  comedy  and 
their  tragedy  distinct;  whereas  Shakespeare  has  filled 
his  tragedies  with  clowns  and  cobblers.  For  the 
Frenchman  is  never  so  much  aloof  from  his  fellows  as 
when  he  laughs  w  ith  Moliere  ;  and  the  Englishman  is 
never,  perhaps,  so  near  as  when  he  laughs  with 
Shakespeare. 

I  think  I  have  read  all  the  really  important  critical 
literature  of  France  that  has  been  written  of 
Shakespeare  from  Prevost  to  Lafenestre,  so  that  I  am 
profoundly  sensible  of  the  gulf  between  Shakespeare 
and  the  Gallic  mind.  The  gulf  was  not  bridged,  even 
when  Laplace  and  Le  Tourneur  were  adapting 
Shakespeare  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Paris  stage,  or 
when  every  fresh  presentation  of  a  Shakespeare  plav 
was  a  winning  cry  for  the  Romantics.  Every  criticism, 
from  Chateaubriand  to  the  humble,  foolish  Mezieres, 
brings  one  inevitably  back  to  the  root  origin  of  the 
misunderstanding — the  French  have  no  Gallic  synonym 
for  the  English  "humour";  and  their  best  critics  of 
our  drama  (Jusserand  and  Stapfer,  for  example)  fall 


into  despair  whenever  they  attempt  a  paraphrase. 
The    French    and    the    English    laugh    in  different 

languages. 

We  have  an  absolute  confirmation  of  all  that  mav  be 
gathered  from  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  French  critics 
in  the  essay  on  laughter  of  M.  Bergson.*  M. 
Bergson's  philosophic  theory  of  laughter;  the  manner 
in  which  it  dovetails  with  the  main  body  of  his  thought  ; 
its  capacity  for  a  wider  application  than  any  theory  as 
yet  put  forward  ;  the  wealth  of  happy  illustration 
and  ingenious  development — these  things  are  scarcely 
in  the  way  of  dramatic  criticism.  But  the  arresting 
feature  of  the  essay  for  a  critic  of  comedy  is  imme- 
diately incidental  to  M.  Bergson's  main  position. 
Here  is  a  French  philosopher  who  sets  out  to  discover 
the  springs  of  human  laughter.  He  proclaims  his 
discovery  ;  and,  when  w  e  come  to  examine  it,  we  find 
that  he  has  fully  and  wonderfully  explained,  not  the 
laughter  of  humanity,  but  the  laughter  of  the  French. 
He  has  not  discovered  a  common  source  of  the  two 
broad  streams — French  and  English.  His  philosophy 
of  laughter  explains  Tartuffe  and  Harpagon  ;  it  does 
not  embrace  Falstaff  and  Dogberry.  Could  we  have 
a  better  view  than  this  of  the  gulf  between  Moliere 
and  Shakespeare?  I  do  not  say  that  M.  Bergson, 
were  he  to  widen  and  develop  further  his  remarkable 
theory,  could  not  philosophically  bridge  the  gulf.  The 
point  is  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its 
existence.  He  has  only  cared  to  cover  the  field  of 
laughter  for  his  countrymen  ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
the  essay  which  do  not  suffer  his  theory  as  it  stands 
to  interpret  for  us  the  laughter  of  the  English. 

The  life  of  the  individual  in  society  is  a  continuous 
series  of  reactions  and  adjustments  of  himself  with  his 
fellows.  Successfully  to  be  the  social  creature  he  must 
be  indefinitely  pliable — alive,  responsive  to  the  situations 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  ready  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  current  of  experience.  Laughter,  says  M.  Bergson 
(this  is  the  final  result  of  this  theory),  is  a  social 
gesture  by  which  mankind  corrects  in  the  indi- 
vidual a  lack  of  social  virtue.  The  laughable  element 
comes  in  as  soon  as  we  are  conscious  in  our  fellows 
of  a  "  certain  mechanical  inelasticity  just  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  the  wide-awake  adaptability  and 
the  living  pliableness  of  a  human  being  ".  Laughter, 
therefore,  is  society's  defence  against  the  individual 
whose  vice  or  manner  or  intention,  from  a  want  of 
balance  in  his  character,  is  separatist.  Taking  a  few 
of  M.  Bergson's  remarks  fairly  at  random,  we  find 
(1)  that  laughter  is  critical  and  corrective;  (2)  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  emotion  or  sympathy  w  ith  the  object. 
"  In  laughter  we  always  find  an  unavowed  intention  to 
humiliate,  and  consequently  to  correct  our  neighbour, 
if  not  in  his  will,  at  least  in  his  deed.  .  .  .  The  comic 
appeals  to  the  intelligence  pure  and  simple  ;  laughter 
is  incompatible  with  emotion.  Depict  some  fault,  how- 
ever trifling,  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  sympathy, 
fear,  or  pity  ;  the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  laugh.  .  .  .  The  comic  will  come  into  being 
whenever  a  group  of  men  concentrate  their  attention 
on  one  of  their  number,  imposing  silence  on  their 
emotions,  and  calling  into  play  nothing  but  their  intelli- 
gence." These  citations  suffice  to  show  that  M.  Bergson 
has  in  his  mind  throughout  the  comic  personages 
of  Moliere.  To  these  personages  all  that  he  says  is 
pertinent  from  end  to  end  of  the  essay.  But  he  takes 
no- account  of  "humour  ".  There  is  no  place  in  his 
formula  for  Falstaff  or  the  gravediggers. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  say  anything  deroga- 
tory of  the  French  for  laughing  with  Moliere.  We 
English  laugh  rather  differently — that  is  all.  We  have 
no  "comic  "  figure  to  put  beside  Tartuffe,  just  as  the 
French  have  no  "humorous  "  figure  to  put  beside  Sir 
Toby  Belch.  The  half-dozen  personages  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  who  are  "comic  "  in  the  French  sense 
— personages  who  are  embraced  by  the  formula  of 
M.   Bergson — cannot  weigh  against  the  brilliant  host 


It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  read  this  in  the  admirable  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton.    (London:  Macmillan.  1911. 
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which  throngs  the  plays  of  Moliere  and  his  successors. 
Shakespeare  tried  his  hand  at  the  "comic"  figure, 
critically  observed  in  the  dry  light  of  intelligence ;  but 
his  studies  in  this  kind  are  not  representative  of  his 
theatre,  and  have  been  very  commonly  misunderstood 
by  his  countrymen.  You  can  number  them  easily  on 
the  fingers — Jaques,  Malvolio,  Achilles,  and  so  forth. 
They  hardly  count  in  his  reputation.  For  the  "  comic  " 
personage  in  perfection  we  must  go  to  Moliere  and  the 
French  ;  because  Shakespeare,  who  could  quite  certainly 
have  written  "comedies",  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
But,  while  we  accord  to  France  the  glory  that  is  hers, 
we  may  surely  protest  against  the  Gallic  way  of 
dismissing  Shakespeare's  "  humour  "  with  a  shrug. 
And  certainly  we  may  point  out,  in  thanking 
M.  Bergson  for  writing  so  delightful  an  essay  (no  living 
Englishman  could  have  written  it),  that  a  French  philo- 
sopher setting  forth  to  discover  laughter  at  its  source 
has  concluded  by  defining  it  in  terms  which,  if  accepted 
as  universal  and  inclusive,  would  condemn  the  poor  sad 
English  never  to  smile  again. 


THE   RUGBY  FOOTBALL  SEASON. 
By  Vernon'  Rendall. 

THE  match  last  Saturday  at  Edinburgh  between 
England  and  Scotland  marks  practically  the  end 
of  the  Rugby  season.  It  has  been  one  on  which  lovers 
of  good  sport,  and  Londoners  in  particular,  can  look 
back  with  satisfaction.  The  degradation  of  buying  and 
selling  and  the  frequent  trickery  into  which  professional 
play  has  brought  the  Association  game  have  made  room 
for  a  revival  of  Rugby  football  which  is  doubly  welcome. 
Here  at  least  is  a  chance  to  see  the  game  played  with 
due  attention  to  the  rules,  and  referees  are  neither 
mobbed  nor  intimidated  by  a  partisan  crowd.  The 
tripping  which  King  Lear  associates  with  the  "base 
football  player  "  is  not  to  be  found  at  Richmond,  Black- 
heath  or  Twickenham,  and  thither  the  true  lover  of 
sport  goes  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  rather  than  swell 
the  mammoth  crowds  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham. 

The  rise  of  the  Harlequins  as  exponents  of  dashing 
and  brilliant  play  has  done  much  to  attract,  and  we  may 
expect  in  future  to  see  some  Etonians  in  their  ranks, 
since  Eton  has  taken  up  the  game  of  Tom  Brown. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  both  been  of  exceptional 
strength,  the  collapse  of  Cambridge  in  the  'Varsity 
match  hardly  representing  true  form,  and  being  a 
tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  overpowering  effect  of  Mr. 
Ronald  Poulton.  Blackheath,  shorn  for  some  years  of 
its  ancient  glory,  has  reached  success  with  an  admirable 
series  of  forwards,  and  the  Services  are  formidable  in 
the  same  way.  Forward  play,  indeed,  as  a  whole  has 
with  one  exception  reached  a  versatility  equal  to  the 
days  of  Vassall.  The  combined  dash  which  carries  the 
ball  irresistibly  down  the  field  has  been  much  in  evidence, 
and  the  best  of  the  pack  have  got  over  that  blind 
stupidity  whi<  h  seems  to  seize  the  normal  forward  when 
he  get-,  the  ball  in  his  hands.  Passing  has  been  delayed 
till  tlw  right  moment,  and  many  movements  between 
back's  anrl  forwards  have  resulted  in  as  pretty  a  com- 
bination as  <  ould  be  Wished.  Players  like  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pillman,  who  was,  perhaps,  unwisely  dropped  from  the 
English    team    ill    their  later  games,   have   not  only 

spoilt  the  dangerous  initiative  of  half-backs,  but  have 

also  started  others  with  the  speed  and  resource  ol  a 

three-quarter.  I  he  one  point  on  which  English  for- 
wards have  been  weak  is  in  getting  the  ball  in  the 
scrummage.  I  he  Welsh  backs  who  failed  to  <  ross  the 
English  line  last  January  had  more  than  their  share  of 
chances  by  this  means,  anrl  lhe  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Irish  players  who  were  derisively  defeated  in  February 
by  five  tries  to  nothing.  It  seems  r  Icar  that  t lie  ball 
should  he  put  into  the  v  rummage  by  the  referee,  anrl 
that  the  legality  of  the  expedients  for  securing  it  should 
be  settled  beyond  doubt  before  another  season  begins. 

Last  Saturday  the  Inter  national  Board  wisely  decided 

that  the  ball  is  not  fairly  in  the  scrummage  until  it  ha | 
passed  a  player  on  each  side,  and  instructed  referee 


that  "  loose  head  "  tactics  can  be  treated  as  obstruction, 
and  penalised  as  such.  A  new  law,  giving  a  free  kick 
or  a  scrummage,  if  a  player  wilfully  pass,  knock,  or 
throw  the  ball  into  touch,  is  also  an  excellent  move. 
The  defensive  use  of  touch,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
of  it,  is  dull.  The  "  touch  "  that  is  wanted  by  the 
true  sportsman  is  Montrose's,  the  venture  "to  win  or 
lose  it  all  ". 

Referees  might  certainly  keep  a  closer  hold  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  scrummage  ;  insist,  for  instance, 
on  its  immobility  when  the  ball  is  being  put  in.  They 
might  also  keep  a  stricter  eye  on  half-backs  who  go 
as  near  infringing  the  off-side  rule  as  they  can.  Assist- 
ance in  forming  a  judgment  should  be  expected  and 
more  frequently  demanded  from  touch  judges  who 
usually  take  their  duties  pretty  casually. 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  England  last  Saturday  puts 
that  country  on  a  level  with  Ireland  in  the  International 
matches  as  the  winner  of  two  matches  out  of  three, 
but  the  English  record  is  clearly  the  better,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  side  defeated  at  Edinburgh 
lost  one  of  its  most  capable  forwards  for  most  of  the 
game.  England  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  all  points 
of  the  game.  Ireland  has  in  Lloyd  a  half-back  with  a 
positive  genius  for  kicking  the  ball  whither  he  wishes. 
His  dexterity  and  resource  surpass  even  that  of  W.  J. 
Bancroft,  the  famous  full-back,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  the  mainstay  of  Welsh  defence.  Apart  from  these 
two  players  and  J.  G.  Will,  a  winger  who  is  likely  to 
turn  the  fortunes  of  Cambridge  against  Oxford,  the 
backs  outside  England  have  lacked  distinction.  Wales, 
in  particular,  has  lost  that  pre-eminence  which  has  been 
so  marked  of  recent  years.  The  success  of  the  English 
game  behind  the  scrummage  has  been  due  to  a  Harlequin 
quartette  which,  capable  in  defence,  has  been  brilliant 
in  attack.  Mr.  Stoop,  dropped  in  the  match  against 
Ireland  as  not  sufficiently  robust  in  defence,  has  at  half- 
back made  admirable  openings  for  his  clubmates,  and 
helped  to  establish  the  obvious  advantage  of  choosing 
players  who  are  accustomed  to  act  in  concert.  His  play 
is  somewhat  risky,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  impatient,  but  his 
unceasing  vigilance  and  ingenuity  in  seeking  occasions 
to  score  are  a  great  asset  to  any  side.  The  player  who 
is  preferred  to  him  ought  to  be  greater  than  anyone  we 
have  seen  of  late.  Mr.  Poulton  is  the  most  brilliant 
back  now  playing  ;  his  pace  and  his  power  of  winning 
through  are  alike  remarkable.  He  is  the  sort  of  player 
who  at  any  time  may  make  a  whole  side  look  silly.  Mr. 
Brougham,  a  comparatively  new  recruit  to  the  game, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  constant  try-getters  of 
the  season.  In  every  one  of  the  International  matches 
his  running  has  led  to  a  try,  and  there  is  no  more  elegant 
player  on  the  field  to-day.  It  seems  impossible  to  stop 
him  when  he  is  once  well  going,  and  his  try  against 
Wales  was  a  wonder,  though  in  the  hands  of  anybody 
else  it  might  have  been  only  a  wild  desire.  Birkett  has 
been  sound,  but  hardly  at  his  best  in  International  play. 
Moreover,  he  is  inclined  to  be  selfish,  and  seems  to 
forget  sometimes  that  they  also  swerve  who  only  stand 
and  wait.  The  choice  ot  a  full-bar  k  has  caused  .some 
difficulty.  Mr.  W.  K.  Johnston,  of  Bristol,  has  proved 
equal  to  his  duties,  w  ith  plenty  of  the  nerve  and  decision 
that  make  for  safety. 

The  Harlequin  players  have  been  accused  ol  lar  king 
rl<  l.  nsive  powers,  but  they  represent  a  pretty  general 
tendency  to  regard  attack  as  the  best  form  ol  defence, 
a  tendency  Which  is  all  for  the  good  of  tin-  game. 
We  do  not  belong  to  tin-  formalists  who  protest 
against  a  pass  inward  instead  ol  a  pass  to  the  wing 
man,  or  assume  that  punting  ahead  anrl  following  up 
is  right  or  wrong  in  any  given  position.  Variety  is  the 
spir  e  of  the  game,  anrl  lor  the  same  reason  we  weir  ome 
the  revival  of  tin-  dropped  goal,  whir  l)  for  some  yeaM 
almost  passed  into  desuetude.  The  steadv  making  «.l 
ground  bv  long  anrl  short  kicking  into  touch,  practised 

t>  rth  wonderful  ex*  titude  by  Lloyd,  is  not  ettrai  tin  te 

the  sper  tator,  anrl  after  all  it  docs  not  ser  tire  tries.  The 
thrill  r.f  that  BUCCeSI  il  dtlC  tO  him  who.irries  the  ball 
anrl  the  fortunes  of  his  side. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ROWING. 
By  Lawrence  E.  Jones. 

ROWING  is  the  most  esoteric  of  all  out-of-door  pur- 
suits ;  either  you  know  about  rowing-  or  you  don't 
know  about  rowing.  There  are  few,  if  any,  degrees  of 
expertness  as  far  as  the  theory  of  the  thing  goes  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rowing  world  to  correspond  to 
that  broad  fringe  of  smattercrs  that  hangs  round  the 
inner  circle  of  the  proficient  in  well-nigh  every  other 
.game.  One  of  our  best-known  and  most  respected  even- 
ing papers  printed  last  month  an  intermittent  series  of 
critical  notes  upon  the  Oxford  Torpids.  They  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  "  Our  own  rowing  correspon- 
dent ",  and  they  entered  into  details  about  the  way  in 
which  the  various  crews  managed  their  sliding  seats. 
Now  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  any  paper  had  alluded 
to  Woolley  as  "  the  young  Yorkshireman  ",  or  had 
referred  to  Flying  Fox  as  the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  or 
to  A.  D.  Stoop  as  "  the  Cambridge  crack  ",  the  sport- 
ing editor  would  have  been  submerged  in  post-cards 
pointing  out  the  slip.  But  the  much  graver  error  of 
"own  rowing  correspondent"  who  discussed  the 
sliding  of  crews  rowing  upon  fixed  seats  was  allowed 
to  pass  unrebuked  ;  at  all  events  the  mistake  was 
repeated  in  subsequent  batches  of  these  illuminating 
notes. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  public  knows  nothing  about 
rowing.  And  yet  the  wonder  is  that  it  likes  to  hear 
about  it.  Who  does  not  know  that  wintry  evening  in 
early  February  when  one  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  most 
inspiring  periods  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  suddenly 
"  entrecoupe  "  as  it  emerges  from  the  tape-machine 
by  some  such  dreary  little  item  as  this: — "The  Cam- 
bridge crew  were  afloat  this  afternoon  and  paddled  to 
Baitsbite  in  two  pieces.  Captain  Gibbon  coached"? 
Just  that,  and  no  more.  A  few  old  oarsmen  may  per- 
haps shiver  in  compassion  as  they  read  ;  a  few  fond 
parents  wish  it  would  give  the  name  of  number  three 
(Bob's  one  chance) — but  the  vast  majority  of  readers 
must  surely  only  feel  impatience  to  get  on  with  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith. 

And  yet,  that  little  paragraph  persists.  Day  bv  day, 
as  the  spring  draws  near  and  the  cold  gets  more  intense, 
that  little  paragraph  expands.  We  hear  of  changes. 
Bob  is  tried  at  bow  and  finally  disappears  ;  President 
Bourne  begins  to  handle  the  stroke  thwart ;  we  hear  of 
"  small-boat  "  practice  and  the  rate  of  striking.  People 
who  do  not  consciously  read  the  rowing  news  at  all 
suddenly  find  that,  unconsciously,  they  know  and  recog- 
nise the  names  of  the  oarsmen.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  in  England  to-dav  could  tell  you 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  initials  without  looking  at  the  paper. 
And  when  it  comes  to  Putney  practice  the  whole  thing 
becomes  open  and  unashamed.  "Oxford's  good 
time  "  appears  upon  the  posters.  "  Mr.  Gold  looks 
pleased  "  in  the  "  Daily  Mirror  ". 

And  still  the  public  knows  nothing  about  rowing. 
"  Isn't  it  frightfully  exhausting?  "  asks  the  lady  next 
to  one  at  dinner.  It  isn't;  but  explaining  it  is  fright- 
fully exhausting. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  apart  from  the  small 
number  of  men  who  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  art  of  rowing,  little  or  nothing  can  be  learnt  about 
that  art  by  reading  or  watching.  A  famous  coach  used 
to  say  that  in  rowing  a  man  must  be  thinking  of  sixty- 
nine  different  points  at  once.  To  the  average  spectator 
it  appears  a  fairly  simple  form  of  exercise;  the  com- 
bination of  one  or  two  large  and  elcmcntarv  phvsical 
movements.  All  the  nice  points  of  watermanship,  the 
subtleties  of  rhythm  and  balance,  cannot  well  be  appre- 
ciated by  anybody  who  has  not  actually  sat  in  a  racing- 
boat.  Whereas  we  have  all  more  or  less  thrown, 
caught,  hit,  kicked,  or  rolled  a  ball  about;  and  when 
we  sec  the  same  thing  done  by  others,  though  it  be 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  skill,  we  are  astonished  and 
delighted,  but  not  mystified.  Hence  arises  the  problem  : 
If  the  public,  while  remaining  deeply  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  rowing,  persist  in  being  interested  in  boat-racing, 
what  part  ought  the  Press  to  play? 

True,  the  public  is  deeply  ignorant  of  horses,  and 


yet  persists  in  being  interested  in  horse-racing;  but 
then  there  are  races  daily,  and  results  and  forecasts  are 
all  the  betting-man  needs.  But  the  boatraces  which 
interest  the  public  at  large  arc  few  and  far  between, 
and  while  there  may  be  and  is  a  certain  amount  of 
betting  on  the  Boat  race,  it  is  unorganised,  and  in  any 
case  decidedly  not  the  main  cause  of  the  universal 
interest  taken  therein. 

Bare  accounts  of  work  done,  times  accomplished, 
weather  conditions,  and  the  number  of  strokes  rowed 
in  any  given  minute  can  be  as  well  supplied  by  a  careful, 
non-expert  pressman — -after  a  little  practice,  at  all 
events — as  by  an  expert ;  and  the  newspaper  men  who 
do  supply  these  details  arc  usually  far  too  sensible  to 
venture  upon  the  larger  field  of  comment  and  criticism. 
But  then  these  bare  details  can  surely  only  interest  the 
little  handful  of  rowing  men  who  can  fill  in  the  flesh, 
as  it  were,  and  interest  themselves  in  these  bare  bones 
by  virtue  of  their  own  knowledge  and  cx|>cricncc.  Real 
criticism  and  valuable  comment  and  comparisons,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  made  by  experts.  And  yet 
the  public,  which  is  and  can  be  interested  in  these,  can- 
not by  any  means  tell  the  true  from  the  false,  and  is  as 
much  interested  and  as  truly  grateful  for  some  imagina- 
tive trash  from  the  pen  of  a  layman  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  accounts  of  the  present  rowing  correspondent  of 
the  "  Times  ". 

All  the  more  honour,  then,  to  those  morning  papers 
— and  there  are  several  of  them — who  of  late  years  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  rowing-men  as  their 
reporters.  Because  when  the  public  will  thank  you 
for  nonsense  about  rowing,  it  is  a  true  work  of  superero- 
gation to  supply  them,  all  indiscriminating  though  they 
be,  with  scrupulous  and  perhaps  costly  good  sense. 
The  sad  thing  is — and  I  fear  it  is  not  unknown — 
when  the  expert's  sense  of  humour,  or  some  other  sense, 
leads  him  to  play  with  the  poor  unsuspecting  public. 
The  Sophists  of  old  were  paid  to  make  the  worse  cause 
appear  the  better,  and  they  deserved  their  hire  if  they 
succeeded,  for  they  had  a  shrewd  audience  ;  but  to  make 
the  better  crew  appear  the  worse,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
innocent,  is  hardly  to  play  the  game,  especially  when 
the  motive  of  gain  is  absent,  or  (if  that  is  too  cynical) 
especially  when  that  motive  is  present. 

At  present,  this  year's  Oxford  crew  is  better  than 
the  Cambridge  crew.  There  is  no  individual  oarsman 
quite  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Carton  or  Mr.  McKinnon 
last  year,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  material.  Oxford 
are  not  a  fine  crew  yet — though  they  may  still  become 
one — but  they  are  a  good  crew.  They  have  length, 
considerable  life,  good  leg-work,  and  they  make 
their  boat  travel  straight  and  true  between  the 
strokes.  And  that  is  to  say  that  they  have  got  pace, 
which  after  all  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  plentv  of 
room  for  improvement.  The  beginnings  might  be 
sharper  and  harder  yet,  the  time  more  accurate.  There 
is  just  a  little  hesitation  and  weakness  over  the  stretcher 
when  the  bodies  are  full  forward.  But  they  keep  their 
length  and  their  life  well  over  a  long  distance,  and  Mr. 
Bourne  is  rowing  better  than  ever. 

If  early  reports  of  the  Cambridge  crew  were  any- 
thing like  true,  the  Cambridge  coach  must  have  done 
wonders.  He  has  produced,  so  far,  a  very  respectable 
crew.  The  men  are  well  together;  their  body  form 
throughout  the  boat  is  on  the  whole  good  ;  and  they 
are  aiming  at  the  right  things.  But  so  far  they  have 
neither  the  length  nor  the  life  of  Oxford,  and  their  boat, 
instead  of  running  along  between  the  strokes,  bounds  up 
and  down  in  the  water.  This  means  loss  of  pace.  If 
you  watch  the  bodies,  there  is  an  appearance  of  consider- 
able life  ;  but  that  is  partly  because  the  first  part  of  the 
stroke  is  rowed  in  the  air.  And  because  the  beginning 
is  missed,  the  finish  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory — hence 
the  bumping  of  the  boat.  Cambridge  appears  to  be  able 
to  row  a  faster  stroke  than  Oxford  at  present,  but  they 
sacrifice  length  in  doing  it. 

There  are  still  seven  days  to  the  race.  If  Cambridge 
get  that  length  and  beginning  which  they  now  lack, 
their  finish  would  probably  come  right,  and  they  might 
find  their  pace.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.     But  if  they  are  to  win  the  race  this  year,  not  only 
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must  they  do  that,  but  Oxford  must  cease  to  improve  at 
all.  And  with  so  likely  a  crew  that  is  hardly  to  be 
thought  of.  So  that,  with  normal  improvement  of 
both  crews  and  no  accidents,  a  good  Oxford  crew  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  beating  a  fair  Cambridge  one  this 
day  week. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  DANGER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  March  1912. 
Sir, — Your  issue  of  9  March  contains  a  very  lucid 
analysis  of  Italy's  disastrous  campaign.  One  may 
perhaps  question  the  assertion  that  our  Foreign  Office 
has  taken  no  lead,  in  pressing  mediation  on  the  com- 
batants. At  a  time  when  Spain  is  seriously  considering 
intervention  in  Portugal,  when  the  difficulties  which 
are  arising  out  of  the  Franco-Spanish  negotiations  seem 
to  be  no  nearer  solution,  and  when  the  Balkans  are  in 
such  a  state  of  unrest  that  the  Ottoman  Bank  deems  it 
necessary  to  address  a  grave  warning  to  all  its  branches 
hinting  at  probable  internal  troubles  and  at  disturbances 
in  the  Near  East,  if  England  has  not  already  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak,  who  could  refrain  from 
blaming  the  Government?  We  should  rather  rejoice  in 
the  rumour  that  they  have  proposed  to  the  Powers  that 
Italy  should  be  asked  to  renounce  all  naval  actions 
against  the  Turkish  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
beyond  that  all  attempts  at  mediation  appear  for  the  time 
being  to  be  at  a  standstill.  The  attitude  of  Italy,  how- 
ever, is  significant.  After  having  obtained  the  consent 
and  approval  of  France  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  if  not  of 
England,  to  start  the  Tripolitan  campaign,  the  Italians 
now  tax  the  two  countries  with  a  lukewarm  attitude.  M. 
Barrere's  policy,  which  brought  about  the  "  Carthage  " 
incidents,  widened  the  breach,  and  now  Italy  is  turning 
once  more  to  Austria  and  Germany,  her  old  alliance 
which  a  short  time  back  she  was  desirous  to  forgo. 
Italy's  chief  accusation  against  England  is  that  she  will 
not  force  Turkey  to  recognise  the  "  fait  accompli  "  in 
Tripoli.  England  should  emphatically  retort  that  there 
is  no  "  fait  accompli  ".  In  spite  of  the  glowing  reports 
of  Italian  victories,  the  truth  leaks  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  learn  that  Italy  is  by  no  means  in  posses- 
sion even  of  the  coast  line.  Not  so  long  ago  a  troop 
of  Grenadiers  made  a  reconnaissance  towards  Zanzur. 
Whilst  digging  trenches,  the  soldiers  were  attacked  by 
Arabs  on  horseback.  The  Italian  Press  published  an 
account  of  this  affair  as  being  most  successful,  there 
being  ten  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ;  w  hereas,  in  reality, 
the  soldiers  were  forced  to  abandon  their  shovels  and 
axes,  twelve  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded — all  shot 
in  the  back.  So  much  for  the  veracity  of  Italian 
reports. 

The  Italians  an'  more  desirous  evcrv  dav  of  directing 

the  war  against  Turkey  itself,  and  accuse  the  Powers 
of  shamming  neutrality  by  allowing  Turkey  to  hide 
behind  their  prote<  tion.  The  bad  feeling  expressed  in 
Italy  ran  only  be  explained  by  the  indecent  haste  in 
which  they  embarked  on  their  campaign,  w  ithout  count- 
ing the  cost  or  realising  the  *  I  •  111*  ulties  that  betel  their 
path. 

As  late  as  rj  June  ion  the  Italian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  repeated  in  the  Chamber  thai  the 

foundation  of  Italian  policy  was  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  that  With  the  e\<  option  of  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  Italy  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Turkey, 
and  that  if  they  thought  at  Constantinople  that  the  agri- 
cultural expansion  of  Italy  in  these  two  territories  en- 
dangered the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  they  were 
labouring  under  I  very  heavv  mistake.  This  was  no 
mere  rhetoric  at  the  time,  as  their  relations  with  the 
Dual  Monarchy  have  shown  ever  sime.  When  Austria- 
Hungary  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  io/j8  the 
latent  haired  of  the  Italians  for  their  powerful  neigh- 
bour broke  out   in   a   fierce   burst  of   indignation  at 

the  "  piracy  "  and  the  "  treachery  "  to  international 

treaties.       In  December  of  the  same  year  the  anger 


raised  against  Austria  was  kindled  anew  by  riots 
between  Italian  and  German  students  at  the  University 
in  Vienna.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  first  Italian 
Nationalist  Union  was  founded  at  Turin,  and  the  move- 
ment rapidly  spread  all  over  Italy.  The  Nationalists 
lost  no  good  chance  of  attacking  Austria-Hungary, 
demanding  that  Italy  should,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
leave  the  Triple  Alliance  and  unite  instead  with  other 
Latin  races.  (With  regard  to  the  Latin  unity,  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  is  less  prospect  of  it  to-day  than 
there  was  in  1908.)  Then  the  Clerical  party  began  to 
agitate  Italian  public  opinion  with  regard  to  Tripoli. 
The  "  Avenire  dTtalia  ",  which  can  be  described  as 
Christian  Socialist  and  belongs  to  the  same  company 
as  the  "  Corriere  dTtalia  "  of  Rome  and  the  "  Corriere 
di  Sicilia  "  of  Palermo,  being  the  most  theoretical  of 
all  Catholic  papers  and  showing  great  interest  in  voicing 
the  discussions  of  economic  doctrines,  began  to  paint 
Tripoli  in  glowing  colours.  It  spoke  highly  of  and 
enlarged  on  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  Arabs  towards 
the  Italians,  and  by  exaggerated  and  wholly  inaccurate 
articles,  which  were  taken  up  by  other  journals,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  war  which  will  benefit  nobody  in 
Italy  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Banco  di  Roma.  The  Italian  Press  lost  its  head  to 
such  an  extent  that,  time  after  time  since,  it  has 
demanded  that  libel  proceedings  should  be  begun  by 
the  Italian  ambassador  in  London,  Berlin  and  Vienna 
against  the  newspapers  of  those  towns  that  dared  to 
criticise  the  high-handed  piracy  of  Italy.  It  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  and  everybody  knows  now  that  unless 
the  war  is  finished  within  the  next  five  or  six  months, 
in  spite  of  her  financial  boasting,  Italy  will  be  bankrupt 
once  more.  They  need  no  money,  says  the  Press.  Yet 
the  Finance  Minister  has  placed  before  the  Italian  Par- 
liament a  project  of  law  to  open  extraordinary  credits 
of  170,000,000  lire  to  face  liabilities  already  incurred, 
and  35,000,000  to  go  on  with  for  a  little  while.  They 
are  wasting  a  large  amount  of  money  to  no  purpose, 
and  although  they  obtained  a  loan  from  French 
banks  some  time  back,  they  arc  not  likely  to  get  any 
more  from  that  quarter. 

Even  should  the  war  be  finished  as  far  as  Italy  and 
Turkey  are  concerned,  the  Italians  will  be  very  far  from 
having  become  masters  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  They 
will  have  to  reckon  w  ith  the  Arabs.  Much  better  would 
it  be  for  everybody  concerned  to  face  the  possibility 
of  an  early  settlement.  Our  own  interest  is  well 
evident.  If  Italy  carries  the  war  into  districts  not 
remote  from  the  holy  places,  as  you  pointed  out  last 
week,  their  mischievous  conduct  may  seriously  inflame 
Mohammedan  feeling  in  India.  Whether  the  annexa- 
tion decree  can  be  withdrawn  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
the  Italians  are  born  diplomats.  If,  al  all  events,  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Kalifatc  over  the  Moslem 
population  of  the  colony  they  have  annexed  on  paper 
is  accepted  officially  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
Turks  will  probably  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, but  they  will  demand,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
obtain,  a  <  ash  indemnity.  The  Turks  w  ill  thus  have 
benefited  from  the  Italian  coup,  as  a  good  many  of  their 
friends  predicted  from  the  fust,  besides  gaining  on  e 

more  the  sympathy  of  the  people  ol  this  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  olx  dicntly, 

Groiuih  K  \t  i  ai.ovm  11. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  WD  BRITISH  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Shi  nun  REVIEW. 

Toronto,  Canada,  36  I'ebrua- J   mm  -'• 
Sik.     I    was    phased   to    notice    in    your   issue  of 

10  February  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  suggesting, 

in  view  ol  t|„    near  approach  of  the  eompletion  ol  the 

Panama  <  anal,  that  ureal  Britain  should  denounce  the 

Monroe  doetrine  in  order  to  curb  the  vastlv  increased 
power  the  control  ol  this  (  anal  will  give  the  Inited 

States.  Germany  would  thru  ••<<■  all  opposition  on 
Britain's  part  to  her  acquiring  territory  in  South 
America  removed,  and  without  doubt  would  'face  that 
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of  the  United  States  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  natural  solution  of 
Gcrman\  's  problem  of  overseas  colonisation,  and  more- 
over shifts  the  onus  of  her  antagonism  on  to  the 
shoulders  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs.  We  in  C  anada 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  (so  hard  to  get  your  people 
to  believe)  that  the  United  States  would  never  lift  a 
hand  to  help  the  British  Empire  unless  her  ow  n  interests 
compelled  her.  Why  then  should  you  bear  the  brunt 
of  Germany's  enmity  merely  to  protect  a  selfish  policy 
of  the  United  States? 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  HOBSON. 

"  FEMINIST  WINDOW-BREAKERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  March  1912. 
Sir, — Miss  O'Reilly  ought  to  be  pleased  that  the 
example  of  the  window-breakers  was  so  promptly  fol- 
lowed. It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  victims 
of  the  "  outrage  "  were  the  original  perpetrators,  not 
mere  innocent  tradespeople  !  When  will  suffragettes 
realise  that  they  are  setting  the  example  to  the  mob 
to  seek  their  emancipation  too,  not  by  window- 
breaking,  but  by  robbery,  murder  and  rape?— that,  were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  these  "  unchivalrous  "  law- 
enforcing  men,  women  would  be  suffering  these  horrors 
to-morrow  ?    Much  good  our  vote  would  do  us  then  ! 

Yours  etc., 

An  Englishwoman. 


"  BLACKENING  BOSWELL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  March  191 2. 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  astonishment,  as  many  will 
have  done,  the  gross  attack  made  upon  me — a  writer 
of  respectable  merit  and  long  and  varied  service  for 
sixty  years  and  more.  This  is  termed  "  Blackening 
Boswell  " — a  rather  slanderous  description  of  an 
interesting  inquiry  whether  Boswell  intended  his  great 
book  as  a  life  of  his  friend,  or  as  an  "  apologia  pro  vita 
sua".  This  point  had  been  long  ago  suggested  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Crokcr  and  others  :  and  one  of  our  most 
important  "  Quarterlies  "  had  thought  fit  to  give  my 
speculations  on  the  point  a  place.  So  here  was  a  simple 
matter  for  discussion  or  argument ;  for  refuting  the 
theory  or  for  noting  its  weak  places ;  instead,  I  am 
coarsely  told  that  I  have  done  something  "  base  "  and 
"  ignoble  " — strong  words  perhaps  beyond  the  licence 
of  criticism,  as  reflecting  on  a  person's  character.  * 

Prima  facie  I  am  not  at  all  a  likely  person  to  set 
about  "blackening"  Boswell,  for  my  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  glorifying  the  pair.  My  record  in 
Johnson-Boswell  matters  is,  I  think,  abundant  and 
creditable.  A  couple  of  editions  of  the  "  Life  " — a 
substantial  biography  of  Boswell — the  only  one  I  believe 
— a  volume  of  criticisms  on  Croker's  work  ;  another  on 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's;  to  say  nothing  of  two  statues — 
"call  you  this  blackening  of  your  friends"?  Yet  I  am 
told  that  1  am  "  a  man  of  letters  that  whoops  with 
exaltation  "  when  he  finds  out  anything  scandalous 
about  Bozzy. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  writer  has  read  the  book 
carelessly,  for  he  has  completely  mistaken  or  distorted 
the  argument.  All  the  particulars  as  to  Boswell's  lax 
life,  manners,  peculiarities  were  marshalled  by  me 
under  what  I  called  "  motor  forces",  and  I  drew  from 
the  "  Life  "  all  the  passages  bearing  on  them,  and  in 
Boswell's  words.  All  this  to  serve  my  argument,  and 
prove  that  Boswell  was  defending  himself.  For  in  a 
so-styled  Life  of  Johnson  all  these  personal  matters 
would  be  ludicrously  out  of  place.  Thus  in  the  chapter 
on  Bozzy's  Roman  tendencies,  I  try  to  show  that  he 
always  "  hankered  "  after  the  "  old  religion  ",  that  he 
retained  many  of  its  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Real 
Presence,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Purgatory,  the  religious 
power  of  Holy  Places  and  the  like.  I  prove  all  this  to 
conviction,  not  by  way  of  abusing  him  for  joining  or 


leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  simply  to  prove 
that  his  insistence  on  this  topic  and  the  great  space  it 
filled  in  his  work  did  not  belong  to  a  Life  of  Johnson, 
but  was  intruded  to  vindicate  himself. 

Again,  there  was  hardly  an  opinion  of  Johnson's  that 
Bozzy  did  not  dispute  or  correct.  The  critic  cannot  see 
that  this  was  insisted  on  by  me,  not  for  any  "  blacken- 
ing "  purpose,  but  to  show  that  this  was  one  of  the 
many  points  when  Boswell  attempted  to  exhibit  his 
supremacy  over  his  master,  w  hose  treatment  of  him  he 
had  not  forgiven,  and  which  seemed  to  wipe  out  all 
obligation. 

I  will  confess,  however,  that  at  the  close,  when 
speaking  of  the  shocking  quarrel  in  which  Boswell  was 
irreconcilable  and  Johnson  marked  his  displeasure 
by  leaving  him  out  of  his  will,  I  was  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  great  Doctor  and  indignant  with  his  friend. 

Still  there  is  something  humorous  in  the  severe  sen- 
tence passed  upon  me  with  which  your  critic  concludes. 
The  book  he  declares  "  satisfies  us  of  what  we  had  long 
suspected,  that  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  not  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  serious  or  responsible  critic  of  literature  or 
history  ".  Though  I  have  never  claimed  "  to  rank" 
as  such,  this  seems  flattering  after  all.  He  had  ap- 
parently been  following  me  and  my  lucubrations  during 
a  course  of  years,  but  now  renounces  me  and  my  evil 
direction  for  ever.  It  is  extinguishment;  yet  it  some- 
how suggests  Hoby,  the  famous  bootmaker,  when  a 
young  Guardsman  threatened  to  "  withdraw  his  cus- 
tom ".    "  Put  up  the  shutters,  John,  for  Captain  

won't  deal  here  any  more." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 

REASON  AND  VIVISECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall  S.W. 
18  March  1912. 
Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  you  have  entirely  failed 
to  realise  our  objection  to  the  composition  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vivisection?  It  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  altogether  mistaken  impression  produced  by  your 
leader  of  last  Saturday  in  regard  to  certain  facts,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  fair  and  courteous  enough  to  allow 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(1)  We  do  not  object  to  "  some  of  the  Commissioners 
having  been  vivisectionists  "  (which  might  have  been 
balanced  by  others  being  anti-vivisectionists),  but  to 
their  being  licensed  vivisectors — a  circumstance  which 
invested  them  with  power  to  decide  upon  their  own 
actions. 

(2)  Our  objection  is  not,  as  you  suggest,  the  result 
of  the  issuing  of  their  Report,  for  it  was  made  as  soon 
as  they  were  appointed.  On  account  of  it,  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  no  medical  anti-vivisectionist 
commissioner  was  appointed,  my  Society  refused  to 
send  up  any  witnesses.  In  our  view  the  anti-vivisection 
witnesses  did  no  good  and  some  harm. 

(3)  The  main  thing  required  was  cross-examination 
of  vivisectors  by  a  competent  medical  man  versed  in 
the  history  and  politics  of  the  anti-vivisection  move- 
ment.   This  was  denied  us. 

(4)  Dr.  George  Wilson  cannot  be,  as  you  state,  "  a 
convinced  anti-vivisectionist  ",  since  he  signed  the 
Report  stating  that  vivisection  was  "  morally  justi- 
fiable ",  and  should  continue. 

Yours  etc., 

Beatrice  E.  Kidd, 
Secretary,  British  Union  for 
Abolition  of  Vivisection. 

COMFORT    AT   THE  THEATRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir. — Replying  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Playgoers'  Club,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw- 
wrote  as  follow  s  :  "  I  shall  most  certainly  do  nothing  to 
encourage  playgoers  to  move  into  new  and  comfortable 
premises.  The  theatres  depend  on  uncomfortable  clubs 
and  unhappy  homes,  and  my  income  depends  on  the 
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theatre."  But  who  would  go  to  a  theatre  for  comfort? 
The  man  whose  home  or  club  was  more  uncomfortable 
than  the  stalls  of  a  West  End  theatre  would  be  badly  off 
indeed.  Yours  faithfully, 

Playgoer. 


HORSES  AND  DRIVERS  AID  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

83A  Chester  Square  S.W. 
13  March  191 2. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  above  Committee  to  ask 
if  you  will  grant  space  for  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  some  particulars  of  which  have 
already  been  made  public. 

We  propose  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  cab  horse  and 
driver  alike,  by  endeavouring  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions for  both,  so  long  as  the  mixed  traffic  of  motor 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles  continues. 

Where  horses  are  found  to  be  old,  diseased,  and  unfit 
for  work  we  shall,  when  possible,  acquire  them  and,  if 
necessary,  have  them  mercifully  killed,  but  such  horses 
as  may  be  suffering  only  from  want  of  proper  treatment 
will  be  tended  and  cared  for  and  then  returned  to  work 
under  our  own  auspices  so  long  as  they  may  live. 

We  propose  to  put  on  the  streets  as  a  commencement 
a  few  small  victorias  of  the  pattern  to  be  seen  in  Paris, 
and  in  employing  drivers  preference  will  be  given,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  those  whose  age  prevents  them 
taking  up  new  work  as  motor  drivers  without  inter- 
fering with  their  efficiency  as  drivers  of  horse-drawn 
cabs. 

Every  vehicle  sent  out  by  us  will  bring  our  work 
before  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  all  lovers  of  animals 
will  be  invited  to  employ  our  drivers  whenever  possible. 
There  are  many  who  prefer  the  horse-drawn  vehicle 
to  the  motor,  and  when  driving  for  pleasure  or  for 
making  calls  the  type  of  vehicle  which  we  propose  to 
use  offers  conspicuous  advantages. 

The  Committee  has  been  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Helen  Lady  Abinger,  and  includes  a  number  of 
persons  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  animals.  Professor 
Frederick  Hobday,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  has  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Veterinary  Adviser. 

Subscriptions  or  donations  may  be  sent  to  Lady 
Tenterden  at  this  address  or  to  the  undersigned. 

A  full  list  of  subscribers  will  be  issued,  and  in  case 
of  anonymous  donors  it  is  requested  that  initials  or  a 
nom  de  plume  should  be  supplied. 
I  am,  yours  obediently, 

CHARLES  Reiniiardt,  Hon.  Sec. 


LADY  DAY. 
(Suggested  by  the  tempera  panel  of  Melozzo  da  Forli.) 

|/""*AINST  the  dark  cliff,  in  whitening  skies, 

The  shepherd  watched  a  strange  sunrise — 
Or  saw  he  that  great  Angel's  eyes 
As  Gabriel  passed  to  Nazareth? 

Beneath  that  dawn  a  deeper  hue 
Glowed  in  the  wild-flowers  red  and  blue — 
Or  drank  they  of  the  angelie  breath 

As  Gabriel  passed  to  Nazareth? 

Oh  never  did  the  break  of  spring 
Set  birds  so  gladly  carolling 

Was  it  they  heard  that  silent  wing 

As  Gabriel  passed  to  Nazareth? 

The  old  and  sii  k  that  wondrous  morn 
Pelt  in  their  veins  new  blood  was  born — 
Oh  strong  was  life  and  weak  was  death 
When  Gabriel  came  to  Nazareth  ! 

Gr:oRoi.  Kvu.i  111  \n  1 . 


REVIEWS. 

THE  GAINING  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

"  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Eegion  of  the  Great  Lakes."  By  Emma 
Helen  Blair.  2  vols.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Clark. 
1911.    10  dols.  net. 

'THE  Continent  of  North  America  has  been  so 
*  thoroughly  adopted  as  his  own  by  the  white  man 
that  we  of  the  twentieth  century  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  red  man  has  any  claim  on  his  former  domains. 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  struggles  wherein  those  vast 
territories  were  wrested  from  their  original  owners  is 
far  too  little  studied.  Vague  memories  are  retained 
perhaps  of  the  exploits  of  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
but  into  the  historical  basis  of  such  tales  we  rarely 
inquire.  Such  inquiry  will  be  abundantly  rewarded, 
however,  and  the  two  volumes  before  us  furnish  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  early  development  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
the  French  settlers  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  and 
again  some  hundred  years  later.  The  volumes  contain 
a  very  careful  translation  of  Nicolas  Perrot's  "  Memoire 
sur  les  mceurs,  coustumes  et  religion  de  l'Ameriquc  sep- 
tentrionale  ",  written  before  1720,  but  not  published  till 
1864  by  Father  Tailhan  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  this 
is  followed  by  a  translation  partially  abridged  of  certain 
portions  of  Bacqueviilc  de  la  Potherie's  "  Histoire 
de  l'Amerique  septentrionale  "  which  deal  with  the 
Upper  Mississippi  tribes.  There  are  also  two  memoirs 
on  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  one  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Major  Morrell  Marston  written  in  1820,  the  other  of  a 
report  by  Thomas  Forsyth,  dated  15  January  1827. 
These  memoirs  are  taken  from  the  original  MSS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
Forsyth's  report  being  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  two  French  memoirs  have  never  been  previously 
translated  into  English.  The  Editor  has  supplied  very 
full  footnotes  throughout,  largely  based  on  the  articles 
in  the  "  Handbook  of  American  Indians  "  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  further  informa- 
tion mainly  from  that  source  is  given  in  Appendix  B  ; 
she  has  also  added  an  admirably  exhaustive  biblio- 
graphy giving  brief  descriptive  notes  of  many  of  the 
works  named. 

It  is  to  Nicolas  Perrot  that  gratitude  is  chiefly 
due  for  much  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Not 
only  have  we  his  own  memoir  of  considerable  length 
(272  pages),  but  la  Potherie  obtained  information 
directly  from  him.  Perrot  first  came  to  New  France  in 
1665  as  engage  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  as  associates  young  men  who  either 
gratuitously  or  for  a  salary  provided  for  the  mis- 
sionaries' needs  by  hunting,  fishing  or  agriculture.  He 
soon  left  their  service  and  became  a  coureur  de  bois, 
or  lic  ensed  trader  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  his  work 
in  this  capacity  which  brought  him  into  familiar  contact 
with  them  and  gave  him  his  shrewd  insight  into  their 
c  haracter.  He  had  the  interests  of  the  patrie  at  heart 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  attach  the  Indians  to  himself 
and  to  France  and  to  promote  a  union  of  the  Western 
Algonkin  tribes  against  the  Iroquois  to  the  East,  whose 
power  was  prejudicial  to  the  French  Colony;  nor  did 

he  lose  an  opportunity  <>f  extending  the  French 

dominions.  He  taught  the  Indians  to  beware  of  per- 
fidc  Albion  as  guilty  of  fearful  offences  against  many 
tribes,  acting  in  concert  with  the  dre  aded  Iroquois,  who 

were  "  like  the  c  hildren  of  the  English  ".    He  seems 

to  have  possessed  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the'  field 
ethnologist,  for  his  powers  of  observation  enabled  him 

to  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  games  c>f  the  lavages 

and  their  gambling  prope  nsities,  and  he  inusi  have  been 
.1  ready  listener  tO  natives'  yarns  to  judge  from  his 
elf  H  riptiOfl  Of  the  ir  creation  myths  wherein  (iieat  Hare 
plays  the-  (  hief  role,  ;me|  the  storv  re  tailed  by  him  f>f 
how  wai  lust  broke  out  between  the  Algonkins  and 
Iroquois.      "  The  Iroquois  ",  he  tells  us,  "  were  not 
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hunters  ;  thcv  cultivated  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  Algonkins, 
on  the  contrary,  supported  themselves  by  their  hunting 
alone,  despising  agriculture  .  .  .  SO  that  the  Iroquois 
were  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  their  vassals." 
His  patriotism  perhaps  prejudices  him  against  the 
Iroquois,  for  there  seems  little  justification  for  his  state- 
ment on  p.  (>4  that  among  them  "  married  persons 
separate  whenever  it  pleases  them  to  do  so  ".  Pcrrot's 
honest  view  of  the  relations  of  white  man  and  red  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  section  xxvii. 
of  the  insolence  and  vainglory  of  the  savages,  and  what 
has  given  rise  to  it.  "  Ambition  and  vainglory  are, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  supreme  passions  that 
sway  them.  They  sec  the  French  commit  through  self- 
interest  a  thousand  mean  acts  before  their  eyes,  every 
day,  in  order  to  be  numbered  among  their  friends  and 
to  acquire  their  peltries — not  only  in  the  Colony,  but 
also  in  their  own  country.  They  perceive  that  the  com- 
mandants, like  the  rest,  trade  with  them  ;  for  among  the 
savages  it  is  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  to  give  freely,  and 
this  [trading  by  officials]  seems  to  them  so  much,  more 
the  odious.  They  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that 
we  dare  [not]  chastise  them,  or  make  their  families  feel 
our  anger,  when  they  commit  any  fault ;  for  they,  how- 
ever culpable,  see  that  they  are  supported  by  influential 
persons,  and  that  a  Frenchman — very  often  innocent, 
and  justified  by  law — is  punished  on  account  of  quarrels 
that  he  has  had  with  them.  .  .  .  Such  acts  of  injustice, 
even  though  in  their  favour,  make  them  feel  so  great 
a  contempt  for  us  that  they  regard  those  of  the  French 
nation  as  wretched  menials  and  the  most  miserable 
people  in  the  world."  La  Potherie's  "  History  of  the 
Savage  Peoples  who  are  allies  of  New  France  "  gives 
many  details  as  to  the  location,  mode  of  life  and  inter- 
tribal relations  of  the  Lakes  Indians.  He  also  throws 
further  light  on  Perrot's  eventful  career,  extolling  "  his 
acquaintance  with  the  savage  tongues,  his  experiences, 
and  his  mental  ability  ",  in  fact  "  it  was  through  his 
agency  that  the  Mississippi  became  known  ".  Graphic 
details  follow  of  his  expedition  among  the  Potawatomi. 
Again,  in  volume  ii.  we  read  of  the  masterly  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  truculent  Ottawas,  who  actually 
promised  in  the  end  to  avenge  his  death  if  he  were 
killed  while  passing  through  the  Iroquois  country.  He 
was  certainly  gifted  in  diplomacy,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  French  and  English  alike  availed  themselves 
to  the  full  for  their  own  ends  of  the  feud  between 
Algonkins  and  Iroquois.  La  Potherie's  moralisations 
on  savage  character  apply  equally  to  the  European's 
dealings  with  the  Indians.  "  The  savage's  mind  is 
difficult  to  understand  ;  he  speaks  in  one  way  and  thinks 
in  another.  If  his  friend's  interests  accord  with  his 
own,  he  is  ready  to  render  him  a  servee  ;  if  not,  he  alwavs 
takes  the  path  by  which  he  can  most  easily  attain  his 
own  ends. " 

Major  Marston  concludes  his  account  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  with  some  advice  as  to  the  methods  which 
should  be  pursued  in  civilising  the  Indians,  that  private 
American  traders  of  good  character  should  be  sent 
among  them  who  should  "  please  the  Indians  and  pre- 
vent their  hav  ing  whiskey  ",  further  that  they  should 

take  to  themselves  '  help-mates  '  from  the  daughters 
of  the  forest,  and  thereby  do  much  towards  civilising 
them  ".  Thomas  Forsyth  had  a  high  opinion  of  half- 
breeds.  "  I  have  always  observed  that  the  half-breeds 
raised  among  the  Indians  are  generally  resolute,  re- 
markably brave  and  respectable  in  the  nation." 
(ii.  p.  iqS.)  From  the  context  the  allusion  would  seem 
to  be  to  intermarriage  of  different  Indian  stocks,  though 
the  Editor  apparently  thinks  otherwise,  as  a  footnote 
on  intermixture  with  whites  is  appended.  Forsvth's 
report  is  excellent  from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  the 
information  being  arranged  under  headings. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  collated 
original  matter  of  considerable  value;  these  two 
volumes,  which  contain  a  map  and  fourteen  plates, 
should  be  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  all  Who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  man  and  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  nations. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  DECADENCE. 

"  Baroque  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  Italy."  By 
Corrado  Ricci.    London :  Heiaemann.   1912.  25s. 

net.  'J 

"  T  F  it  is  happiness  for  a  people  to  have  peace  without 
*  energy  ;  for  nobles  to  have  rank  without  power; 
for  princes  to  possess  full  and  undisturbed  domestic 
authority  without  true  independence  or  real  sovereignty  ; 
for  men  of  letters  and  artists  to  write,  to  paint,  to 
sculpture,  and  to  build  copiously,  with  praise  from  their 
contemporaries,  but  with  derision  from  posterity ;  for 
a  whole  nation  to  enjoy  ease  without  dignity,  and  to 
sink  tranquilly  into  corruption  ;  no  period  was  ever  so 
happy  for  Italy  as  the  hundred  and  forty  years  that 
passed  from  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  to  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession."  So  opens  the  famous 
passage  in  which  Cesare  Balbo  sums  up  the  history  of 
Italy  from  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Alike  in  literature  and  in 
art,  the  Renaissance  had  exhausted  the  creative  activity 
of  the  Italians.  The  reaction  against  the  frigid  clas- 
sicalism  and  degenerate  Petrarchism,  in  which  the 
poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  ended,  led  to  the  seeking 
of  novelty  in  form  and  expression,  exemplified  in  Marini, 
w  hose  poetical  ideal  was  to  astonish  by  exaggeration, 
to  dazzle  by  profusion  and  excess.  Thus  came  into 
being  "  Secentismo  ",  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  Italian  literature,  which  has  become  synonymous 
w  ith  what  is  false  and  unreal.  Antonio  Belloni,  in  his 
masterly  volume  on  the  epoch,  defines  it  as  "  the 
arduous  endeavour  to  conceal  poverty  of  inspiration 
under  the  mask  of  emphasis  and  artifice,  and  to  simulate 
the  movement  and  the  heat  of  passion  where  the  breath 
of  life  is  absolutely  wanting  ". 

Bernini  represents  in  the  plastic  arts  what  Marini 
does  in  poetry.  The  counterpart  of  literary  "  Secen- 
tismo "  is  the  Baroque  style  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, which,  developing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth, came  to  its  height  in  the  seventeenth,  and  began 
to  decline  in  Italy  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  volume  before  us  is  practically  an  album 
of  admirable  reproductions  of  every  phase  and  manifes- 
tation of  this  style,  with  a  somewhat  too  brief  introduc- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ricci,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
to  defend  Baroque  as  aptly  and  splendidly  corresponding 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  "  when  society  showed  above 
all  things  a  desire  to  be  astonished  ".  We  have  been 
a  little  mystified  by  an  allusion  to  "  the  Este  Palace  at 
Belriguardo  in  Ferrara  ",  as  the  famous  palace  that 
bore  that  name,  and  which  is  so  vividly  described  in 
the  "  De  Politia  Litteraria  "  of  Angelo  Camillo 
Decembrio,  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  has 
long  since  been  completely  destroyed  ;  but  it  is  evidently 
a  slip  for  the  Palazzo  Estense,  now  Massari,  similarly 
named,  at  Portomaggiore,  which  is  duly  figured  among 
the  illustrations. 

There  are  many  buildings  of  this  epoch  which,  like 
Longhena's  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  stand 
in  need  of  no  apology  ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  as  the 
expression  of  the  age  that  produced  it  that  Baroque 
appeals  to  us  to-day.  To  appreciate  it  at  its  worth, 
one  must  realise  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  outward 
life  in  the  Italian  decadence.  The  gilded  coaches  of 
nobles  and  cardinals  drive  round  the  squares  where  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptors  has  run  riot  in  fountains 
that  rival  each  other  in  novelty  and  extravagance. 
W  hile  the  Jesuits  are  impressing  their  mark,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  upon  the  Church,  the  Popes  are  making 
Rome  the  city  of  magnificent  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
and  display  ;  the  Colonnade  of  S.  Peter's,  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  innumerable 
churches  of  the  epoch  tell  their  own  story,  and,  as 
Dr.  Ricci  remarks,  are  the  features  which  still  "give 
Rome  its  grandiose  and  sumptuous  character  The 
Italian  princes  arc  stagnating  in  those  vast  palaces  and 
luxurious  villas,  leading  an  existence  apparently  as 
splendid  as  that  of  the  Renaissance,  but  without  its 
vitality.  The  preponderance  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
politics  of  the  peninsula  has  established  and  maintain* 
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the  peace  of  death,  and  the  gates  of  the  cities  are  trans- 
formed from  fortified  towers  into  triumphal  arches. 
Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  typical  Baroque  villas  should  be  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  built  to  celebrate  the  devolu- 
tion of  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
event  which,  in  the  political  field,  marks  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  definite  triumph  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  in  Italy. 

THE  FOREST  ON  THE  HILL. 

"The  Forest  on  the  Hill."     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
London  :  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

r  I  "HE  influence  which  some  particular  aspect  of  nature 
■I-  may  exert  in  shaping  human  drama  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  portray,  and  harder  still  to  render  con- 
vincing. In  Mr.  Phillpotts'  latest  story,  it  is  evidently 
intended  that  the  Forest,  so  elaborately  described  in  all 
its  moods  and  seasons,  shall  be  shown  to  take  a  share 
in  the  tragedy  which  hurriedly  enfolds  in  gloom  the 
conclusion  of  the  tale.  Its  most  closely  studied 
characters,  the  .two  gamekeepers,  and  the  girl  with 
whom  they  are  in  love,  all  live  in  the  Forest,  and  two 
of  them  claim  and  seem  to  have  a  natural  kinship  with 
its  conditions.  Yet,  from  first  to  last,  the  reader  never 
feels  the  influence  in  which  he  is  encouraged  to  believe, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  woodlands,  who  have 
lived  amongst  them,  and  acquired,  even  for  a  time,  that 
peculiar  cast  of  thought  with  which  the  shadow  of  the 
woodland  seems  to  be  invested,  will  be  conscious  of  the 
author's  complete  detachment  from  the  soul  of  his 
theme.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  is 
not  a  woodlander,  and  has  no  capacity  for  becoming 
one.  He  has  shown  already  how  well  he  can  enter  into 
the  moods  of  the  moor,  and  depict  the  outer  and  inner 
semblances  of  moor-bred  characters,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  such  a  power  debars  him  from  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  type  of  country  and  of  country  folk  so  widely 
different,  one  might  even  say,  so  directly  antagonistic, 
as  the  woods  produce,  side  bv  side  fhough  they  so  often 
stand  with  the  moorland.  The  man  of  the  open  moor 
loves  wind  and  sunlight,  and  the  unhidden  sky,  but  the 
woodlander  desires  the  shelter  and  the  shadows,  and 
leaves  and  branches  always  between  him  and  heaven. 
The  woods  make  for  mystery  in  faith  and  thought  and 
life,  to  be  recognised  even  in  the  very  limited  arborage 
of  this  country,  while  the  moors  produce  modes  of  these, 
strong,  bald,  and  hard,  without  illusions  and  without 
complexity.  The  moors  seem  made  for,  perhaps  they 
make,  the  methodist,  but  in  the  forest  the  pantheist  will 
ylways  flourish. 

And  in  Mr.  Phillpotts'  accurate  and  laborious  inven- 
tories of  the  Forest,  to  which  he  not  infrequently  devotes 
an  entire  chapter,  one  feels  the  distance  which  he  always 
stands  from  its  inner  secrets.  He  describes  it  as  an 
artist,  too  much  as  an  artist,  with  a  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  its  colour  contrasts  and  effects,  but  one  feels 
that  he  is  describing  it  from  afar,  as  an  influence  on 
the  landscape  rather  than  on  himself  or  on  any  of  his 
characters.  It  was  not  the  Forest  that  affected  Timothy 
Snow,  as  the  author  would  persuade  us  :  that  was  just 
what  it  failed  to  do.  As  he  was,  it  found  him  and  left 
him  ;  neither  did  it  impress  Drusilla  Whyddon  with  any 
intrinsic  proclivities  ;  and  only  on  Amos  Kingdon,  who 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  tale,  docs  one  recognise  the 

persuasion  of  the  woods. 

Hut  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  the  story  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Forest,  and  their  portraits  should 
therefore  show  no  de(  line  in  vitality  in  comparison  with 
that  gallery  of  Devon  peasants  with  whi<h  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  already  endowed  his  readers.  Yet  some- 
thing does  Seem  to  have  happened  to  them.  One  is 
conscious  of  their  long-w  indedness  as  one  never  was 
before,  of  a  humour  which  is  less  pithy  than  usual,  more 
protracted  and  often  too  ingeniously  evolved.  All  the 
chief  characters  inflict  on  us  a  constant  repetition  of 
argument,  most  of  all  in  their  love-making,  where  it  can 
be  least  endured.     Ix>t  Snow  alone  appear*  to  have  an 


enduring  personality,  and  that  chiefly  by  virtue  of  his 
badness.  Audrey,  who  promises  well,  seems  to  slip 
away  from  her  creator,  and  becomes  a  convention  ; 
Drusilla  is  throughout  indefinite,  and  none  of  the  others 
even  raises  one's  hopes.  The  whole  community  seems 
for  the  first  time  to  be  suffering,  or  its  observer  has 
just  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  suffering  from  the 
results  of  a  superficial  education,  and  of  that  form  of 
Socialsim  which  is  its  necessary  complement.  The  con- 
versations at  "  The  Coach  and  Horses  "  are  animated 
by  a  new  and  unpleasant  spirit,  a  growing  contempt  of 
authority  which  ranges  from  its  nearest  earthly  embodi- 
ment to  the  Almighty,  and  much  of  the  old  droll  charm 
and  humour  is  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  this 
extraneous,  and  not,  as  yet,  wholly  assimilated  material. 
Also  we  are,  so  far  as  the  story  goes,  more  conscious 
than  we  expect  to  be  of  the  author's  assistance.  It 
lacks  the  steady  fatal  progress  he  has  been  often  able  to 
contrive.  It  is,  at  the  critical  moments,  too  obviously 
engineered,  which  detracts  gravely  from  its  interest, 
and  concludes  in  crude  tragedy  for  which,  however 
plainly  the  train  may  have  been  laid,  the  reader  is  unpre- 
pared, and  in  defence  of  which  the  author  can  scarcely 
plead  the  exigency  of  justice. 


BRITISH  CAMEO  BOOK-STAMPS. 

"  Cameo  Book-Stamps,  Figured  and  Described."  By 
Cyril  Davenport.  London:  Arnold.  1911.  21s. 
net. 

MR.  DAVENPORT  has  added  one  more  learned 
handbook  to  the  twenty  odd  he  has  produced  at 
one  time  or  another.  It  does  not  seen  long  since 
his  "  English  Heraldic  Book-Stamps,  Figured  and 
Described  ",  was  issued,  containing  some  260  plates 
and  descriptions,  every  one  brimful  of  some  interesting 
point  bearing  on  history — both  general  and  family — 
art,  archaeology,  and  all  kindred  subjects.  In  this 
present  work  he  has  taken  in  hand  a  fascinating  subject 
hitherto  even  more  neglected,  as  Guigard  long  ago  had 
dealt  with  some  of  the  foreign  heraldic  book-stamps  on 
bindings,  though  with  few  of  the  English.  In  this 
work  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions, and  anyone  already  accustomed  to  compare  Mr. 
Davenport's  extremely  accurate  drawings  with  the 
originals  will  understand  as  he  turns  over  these  pages 
what  valuable  records  of  interesting  treasures  are 
preserved  to  posterity. 

As  instances  of  items  here  saved  from  destruction, 
the  first  English  stamp  (also  recording  the  arms  of  six 
famous  families)  is  that  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  as 
she  was  only  four  years  Queen  it  is  probably  otherwise 
unknown.  The  second  English  stamp  happens  to  be 
that  of  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totncss,  instinct  with 
romance,  history,  and  book  tastes.  The  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  tells  of  his  courageous  and 
successful  attack  on  the  rebel  forces  of  Rory  Oge 
O'More  in  1577.  In  1 578  he  held  a  captaincy  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  made  a  voyage  in  the  ship  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  In  ifxx),  near  the  close  of  an  event- 
ful career,  he  was  appointed  Councillor  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia.  Most  to  the  present  point — "Carew  had 
antiquarian  tastes,  and  was  the  friend  of  Camden,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodlev  ". 

The  third  British  Specimen  is  the  stamp  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon.  The  fourth  is  of  very  remarkable  interest. 
It  bears  in  the  two  top  corners  two  small  escutcheons  : 

one  the  cypher  and  initials  ot  tlx-  binder,  J.  R.,  the  other 

his  trade  device  with  the  same  initials,  he  being  John 

Keynes,  English  printer  and  binder,  who  died  in  1544. 
The  shield  represents  die  arms  of  Christ.  Mr. 

Davenporl  <  loses  his  most  interesting  account  thus: 
"  two  unicorns,  emblems  of  purity,  support  the  shield, 
and  on  a  ribbon  below  are  the  words  :  Kcdcmptoris 
mundi  arma  "  (the  coal  of  arms  ol  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world).  The  bOOh  "s  King  Hems  the  Eighth's 
answer  to  Luther's  letter  to  him.     London,  152H. 

In  connexion  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  such  names 

as  Sir    Thomas  More  and  his    close    friend  Erasmus 
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naturally  come  to  mind.  In  this  work  on  Cameo  Book- 
Stamps  there  appear  as  many  as  seven  instances  in  which 
the  interesting  stamp  is  on  the  covers  of  a  book  by 
Erasmus,  and  two  in  which  the  design  covers  a  binding 
of  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  "  De  Optimo  reipublice  statu  ", 
15 1(>.  Perhaps  More's  first  sight  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  when  as  a  youth  he  and  Erasmus,  while  on  a  visit 
together  at  the  country  home  of  Charles  Blount,  fifth 
Lord  Mountjoy — described  by  Roger  Ascham  as  "  the 
home  of  the  Muses" — walked  over  from  there  to  a 
neighbouring  mansion  where  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
children  were  in  residence.  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Eighth,  but  then  a  boy  of  nine  years,  was 
standing  in  the  hall  between  his  two  sisters,  Margaret 
and  Mary,  when  More  presented  him  with  a  poem  of  his 
own  composition. 

What  a  wonderful  man  Erasmus  must  have  been 
the  crammed  full  pages  of  entries  under  his  name  in 
the  British  Museum  catalogue  may  give  some  idea,  and 
as  a  frequent  resident  in  this  country,  and  a  member  of 
our  Universities,  one  almost  regards  him  as  truly 
British.  Of  the  beautiful  design  from  a  151 5  book  by 
Erasmus  the  description  opens  thus  :  "  The  Almighty 
Father  with  Saints.  Rectangular.  Divided  into  four 
quarters.  In  each  quarter  except  the  first  is  a  full 
length  figure  under  a  cusped  arch  with  fleurons,  sup- 
ported on  brackets.  In  the  first  quarter,  in  the  upper 
hall'  is  a  half-length  figure,  full-face,  of  the  Almighty 
on  a  cloud  bank.  He  is  crowned  and  holds  an  orb  w  ith 
cross  above  it  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  being  raised  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction.  In  the  sky  are  stars  and 
dots.  In  the  lower  half  is  a  scroll  bearing  the  words 
O  dominc  libera  nos  (O  Lord  deliver  us),  and  on  the 
ground  are  tufts  of  grass  and  flowers".  Fortunately 
Mr.  Davenport,  though  knowing  well  the  great  value  of 
modern  photography,  is  not  dependent  on  it,  and  is  a 
most  observant  and  accurate  draughtsman.  Of  manv 
of  these  old  bindings  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear 
impression  by  photography  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
necessarily  technical  description,  there  is  a  very  tasteful 
biographical  account  of  the  subject,  of  every  cameo. 


THE  SCIEN'CE  OF  WEATHER. 

"  Forecasting  Weather."     By  W.  N.  Shaw.  London 
Constable.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

'"PfiiC  conscientious  reader  who  begins  with  the  intro- 
duction  because  there  is  no  preface  will  meet  his 
first  difficulty  in  this  volume  in  the  author's  strenuous 
advocacy  of  a  reformed  system  of  units  for  dealing 
with  the  weather.  Dr.  Shaw  points  out  that  the  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  in  schools  has  introduced  the  metric 
system,  which  is  now  the  only  one  familiar  to  science 
masters,  who,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  expound  in 
school  the  weather  charts  drawn  up  by  the  Meteoro- 
Ibgical  Office,  "will  expound  in  the  metric  system  the 
principles  for  which  illustrations  will  be  given  in  British 
units  on  the  map  ".  Hence  he  recommends  the  use  of 
w  hat  is  termed  by  the  physicist  the  C.G.S.,  and  by  the 
person  of  leisure  the  "  ccntigrammc-metre-second  " 
system  of  units.  He  would  use  centigrade  degrees 
reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  for  temperature,  metres 
per  second  for  wind  velocity,  and  megadynes  per 
square  centimetre  for  pressure.  This,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  take  the  wheels  from  the  chariot  of  the 
ordinary  reader;  but  fortunately  the  author,  "making 
'  I  dare  not  '  wait  upon  '  I  would  ',  like  the  poor  cat 
in  the  adage  ",  introduces  the  new  units  only  on  rare 
occasions,  and  appears  to  think  quite  comfortably,  as 
he  certainly  expresses  himself  perfectly  clearly,  in  the 
old  familiar  terms. 

The  threatened  barrier  of  units  being  withdrawn,  the 
ordinary  conscientious  reader  may  proceed  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  latest  results  in  one  of  the  most  practi- 
•  ally  useful  departments  of  science,  and  he  could  have 
no  better  guide  than  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Director  of  the 
Meteorological  Office,  who,  while  scarcely  going 
beyond  the  researches  carried  cut  under  his  own  direc- 


tion, has  set  out  the  main  outlines    of  all  modern 

advance  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  weather. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  facts  are 
much  more  complicated  than  the  familiar  treatises  on 
meteorology  suggest.  Empirical  study  has  sufficed  to 
classify  certain  types  and  sequences  of  weather  on 
which  official  forecasts  have  been  based  without  much 
increase  of  accuracy  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  but  the 
physical  explanations  of  the  conditions  shown  on 
weather  maps  have  been  superseded  or  so  largely 
modified  in  the  last  ten  years  as  to  make  the  discussion 
before  us  a  new  book  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
words.  The  facts  are  set  out  rather  as  approximations 
to  the  truth  than  as  a  definite  compendium,  and  we  find 
the  system  of  sub-headings  employed  rather  puzzling 
than  helpful.  A  good  deal  of  the  text  is  quoted  from 
other  works  by  the  same  author  and  others,  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  minor  modifications,  making  it  run 
less  smoothly  and  develop  less  systematically  than  the 
subject  deserves.  The  illustrations  also  are  often  over- 
reduced  and  sometimes  ill-drawn.  One  realises,  of 
course,  that  to  make  a  perfect  book  demands  the 
leisure  of  retirement  rather  than  the  odd  hours  of  a 
busy  man  ;  but  all  these  drawbacks  arc  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  book  containing  the  first  pre- 
sentation to  the  public  of  advances  in  science  hitherto 
only  available  for  the  specialist.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
general  reader  can  scarcely  hope  to  master  the  full 
meaning  of  all  the  chapters,  for  to  do  so  requires  a 
ocnsiderable  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  physics  ; 
but  it  is  far  better  for  the  reader  interested  in  the  study 
of  weather  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  than  to 
rest  contented  w  ith  one  of  the  too  common  "  popular  " 
scientific  manuals  which  give  an  unreal  simplicity  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  which  are  still  only  im- 
perfectly investigated.  Dr.  Shaw  does  an  excellent 
service  in  demonstrating  the  futility  of  much  of  this 
false  simplicity,  and  his  bold  handling  of  cyclonic  and 
anticyclonic  weather  on  broad  physical  lines  is  a  real 
advance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  meteorology  has  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  immature  and  undisciplined  minds,  who 
often  fail  to  grasp  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
taking  observations,  which  is  a  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cess that  can  be  perfectly  carried  out  by  an  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  schoolboy,  and  discussing 
the  results  so  as  to  elicit  their  real  bearings,  which 
demands  the  whole  powers  of  highly  trained  specialists. 
The  immature  and  undisciplined  who  really  wish  to 
understand  the  present  position  of  meteorology  as  an 
advancing  science  will  find  profitable  labour  in  toiling 
through  these  chapters.  The  educated  mind,  even  If 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  can  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  processes  of  thought  required  to 
deal  with  the  common  but  baffling  phenomena  of  the 
weather,  and  cannot  fail  by  a  study  of  these  pages  to 
form  a  high  opinion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office.  As  to  the  ultimate  shaping  towards 
perfection  of  weather  forecasts.  Dr.  Shaw  expresses 
hopes  but  makes  no  promises  ;  his  hopes,  how  ever,  are 
backed  by  reasons  which  leave  us  expectant  of  future 
developments. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  go  into  details,  and  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  so  largely  concerned  with  details  that  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it  in 
general  language.  It  appeals  to  the  student,  and  it 
will,  we  believe,  greatly  modify  the  views  of  students 
and  open  up  new  lines  for  investigation  and  research. 
It  deals  with  work  in  progress,  and  therefore  w  ith  pror 
visional  conclusions  which  are  quite  likely  not  final, 
and  in  some  cases  are  probably  stepping-stones  to' 
truth  rather  than  foundations.  It  is  strong  and  capable 
work  on  new  lines,  and  happily  disregards  the  old 
tradition  of  accepting  no  theory  that  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  time.  If  Dr.  Shaw  is  able  to  do  as  much  for 
the  science  of  his  adoption  in  the  next  eleven  years  as 
in  the  last,  he  will  make  an  effectual  end  of  the  old  sneer 
that  there  is  no  science  of  meteorology. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

1  The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World  "  Vol.  II.  General  Editor, 
William  Boustead.  London :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1912. 
42s.  net. 

The  second  volume  of  "  The  Commercial  Laws  of  the 
World  "  contains  the  laws  of  Columbia,  with  a  commentary 
by  Don  Antonio  Jose  Uribe,  translated  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Cox 
Sinclair.  Columbia  is  a  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  which  the  general  rule  is  that  a  plaintiff  cannot  bring 
an  action  without  providing  security  for  costs  ;  and  there 
runs  through  the  whole  of  its  procedure  rules  a  most  laud- 
able desire  to  ensure  punctuality  and  dispatch  in  the  conduct 
of  actions.  The  general  commercial  code  is  peculiar  in  the 
extraordinary  provision  it  makes  for  the  regulation  of  a 
trader's  affairs,  down  to  the  ruling  and  paging  of  the  books 
he  must  keep  and  the  entry  of  amounts  drawn  out  for 
domestic  expenses :  all  which  matters,  quite  apart  from 
any  question  of  bankruptcy,  seem  to  be  under  the  continuoiis 
supervision  of  the  courts.  To  dwellers  in  a  great  commer- 
cial country  such  things  seem  very  strange.  The  Columbian 
Government  has  apparently  a  system  of  perpetual  com- 
pulsory audit  over  every  trader  in  the  land.  But  the  English 
merchant  will  find  more  that  is  of  importance  to  himself 
in  the  very  full  exposition  of  maritime  law  set  out  in  the 
Code  of  1870.  The  collision  rules  are  brief.  In  case  of 
joint  negligence  each  ship  bears  its  own  damage,  and  in 
case  of  doubt  the  two  ships  share  the  damage  equally  ;  and 
the  pilot  is  responsible  to  the  captain  and  the  captain  to 
his  owners  for  the  whole  of  the  damage  to  the  ship.  The 
book  will  also  be  a  valuable  work  of  reference  to  those 
engaged  in  the  formation  and  management  of  companies 
in  Columbia  ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  most  detailed  code 
covering  all  the  more  general  headings  of  commercial  law, 
such  as  contract  agency  and  partnership.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  first  volume,  the  distinguished  Spanish  lawyer  re- 
sponsible for  the  commentary  is  at  times  a  little  difficult  to 
follow  ;  and  Mr.  Cox  Sinclair  in  translating  him  has  often 
preferred  the  Spanish  to  the  English  form  of  expression, 
with  results  that  are  not  altogether  happy.  But  his  trans- 
lation of  the  codes  is  clear  and  careful,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  excellent. 

"  Prince  Talleyrand  and  his  Times.''   By  Frederic  Lolie*e.  Adapted 
hy  Bryan  O'Donnell.    London  :  Long.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Nothing  new  has  been  left  to  say  about  Talleyrand.  Even 
the  mystery  surrounding  his  marriage  has  been  cleared  up, 
and  the  publication  of  the  late  Monseigneur  Dupanloup's 
letters  has  told  us  all  there  was  to  know  about  his  last  hours 
and  the  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  M.  Loliee  had 
(Continued  on  porjn  372.) 
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11  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  anil  additional  beneflta. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £600. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  ouly)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Ciiikv  OrricK:  ST.  MILDIIED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  R.O. 
Assots  Exceed  £10,300,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  drnrral  Managtr. 

Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Dlsoase, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domostio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
AKD  Burglary  and  Theft, 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C,     p|atO  Cla88, 

LONDON.         Fidelity  Guarantee. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR     AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  KOONF.Y,  \tc<tt*<y. 
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already  shown  some  skill  in  sketching  the  career  of  that  well- 
known  viveur  and  politician,  the  Due  do  Morny.  But  in 
attempting  a  similar  treatment  of  Talleyrand  he  encounters 
difficulties  which  he  had  not  to  surmount  before.  The  inter- 
national diplomacy  of  the  years  extending  from  November 
1799  to  August  1807  cannot  be  successfully  dealt  with  in 
the  same  journalistic  vein  as  "  The  Gilded  Beauties  of  the 
Second  Empire",  and  similar  subjects.  By  assuming  that 
Napoleon  was  always  wrong  and  Talleyrand  always  right,  the 
diplomatist's  numerous  perfidies  may  be  superficially  de- 
fended, but  it  is  simply  false  to  insinuate  (p.  220)  that  the 
relations  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine  before  marriage 
were  similar  to  those  between  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
Grand.  When  M.  Loliee  deserts  diplomacy  and  state- 
craft for  amatory  intrigue  and  conjugal  infidelities  he  writes 
with  a  surer  touch,  and  thus,  in  dealing  with  "  Society  under 
the  Directoire"  and  "Life  under  the  Consulate",  he  seems 
more  at  home.  There  is,  however,  little  even  here  that  we 
have  not  heard  many  times  before.  The  author  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  his  "adapter",  whether  to  "adapt"  on  this 
occasion  means  to  translate  or  to  render  M.  Loliee's  French 
into  Mr.  O'Donnell's  own  conception  of  an  English  dress. 
His  adapter's  errors  are  manifold  and  mostly  the  result  of 
gross  carelessness.  For  example,  there  was  no  such  person  as 
"Governor"  Morris;  "Gouverneur"  is  a  Christian  name. 
Lord  "  Kennyon,  President,  of  the  King's  B^nch  ",  is  no 
doubt  intended  for  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon.  What  are  we 
to  make  of  such  sentences  as  "  The  relations  between  France 
and  England  were  queried  once  more"  ;  "  The  loveliest  woman 
could  not  hope  to  mate  him  for  more  than  two  days  in 
Egeria  "  ?  And  what  senre  can  the  expression  "  the  Judges 
of  his  Ardent  Chamber"  have  for  the  ordinary  English 
reader?  "  Chambre  Ardente "  left  in  the  original  would 
have  meant  something  to  those  fairly  well  read  in  French 
history,  or  an  English  equivalent  might  have  been  found,  like 
"  Star  Chamber  ",  but  what  we  have  is  nonsense.  There  was 
no  such  person  as  "  Lord  Hubart,  the  British  War 
Minister".  No  doubt  Lord  "  Hobart  "  is  intended,  and 
what  are  the  "  Trontin  Alps"?  Such  childish  blunders  as 
these  are  unworthy  of  an  "  M.A.",  wherever  his  degree  hails 
from,  and  they  do  serious  injustice  to  the  author,  whose  slips 
in  dealing  with  English  matters,  if  he  be  indeed  responsible, 
should  have  been  set  right. 

"The  World's   Minerals."     By  Leonard  J.  Spencer.  London: 
Chambers.    1912.  5s. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  practical  book  describing 
minerals  unknown  a  few  years  ago  but  now  of  considerable 
value.  One  however  could  wish  that  the  author  had 
qualified  his  statement  on  page  6  "  that  amongst  minerals 
each  kind  assumes  a  form  of  crystallisation  of  its  own,  and 
can  be  known  by  the  shape  of  its  crystals".  There  being 
an  almost  endless  number  of  minerals  and  combination  of 
minerals  it  would  follow  that  the  form  of  the  crystals  is 
endless.  Caleite  (marble),  for  instance,  is  known  to  have 
hundreds  ,,f  different  forms  of  crystals,  while  asbestos  appears 
impossible  of  identification  by  its  crystals.  Also  one  desires 
more  information  about  the  minerals  hematite  (iron  ore) 
and  cassiterite  (tin),  two  very  important  minerals.  The 
hematite  iron  ore  is  well  known  to  contain  many  impurities 
detrimental  to  the  manufacture  of  iron;  but  some  of  these 
so-called  impurities  when  separated  are  valuable  for  other 
purposes.  Tin  is  still  treated  very  much  as  it  used  to  be 
centuries  ago — by  specific  gravity.  It  has  such  a  great 
variety  of  colour  and  forms  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  the 
experienced  to  know  it,  It  has  such  an  affinity  to  its  matrix 
that  by  the  present  mode  of  treatment  a  large  amount  is  lost 
in  its  separation.  Antimony  is  stated  to  be  found  in  few 
localities — "  Sweden  and  Borneo."  But  large  quantities  are 
known  to  exist  in  China.  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
On  page  146  a  short  statement  is  made  of  China  clay,  or 
kaolin,  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar.  One  would  like 
to  have  read  more  al>out  this.  It  is  an  important  product, 
used  nearly  all  over  the  world  for  a  great  varietv  of  purposes 
— pottery  apart.  It  is  found  chiefly,  one  might  almost  say 
solely,  in  Cornwall  and  that  part  of  Devon  bordering  upon 
it.  The  book  from  first  to  last  deserves  all  the  praise  one 
can  L'ive  it.  The  knowledge,  thought,  labour,  and  care  in 
compiling  it  must  have  been  prodigious.  No  student  of 
minerals  should  be  without  it.  All  interested  in  minerals 
will  Ik-  the  wiser  for  reading  it.  Also  it  is  a  valuable  book 
of  reference. 

"  The  Practical  Science  of  EiXParil  and  its  1  Pf'n'er '  "  By  folorel 
C.  M.  Western.  Loidon  :  Simpkin.  Marshall.   1911.   3s.  6d.  n- 1 

Colonel  Western  has  aimed  here  at  a  very  difficult  task. 
W  ithout  resorting  to  mathematical  calculations,  he  seeks  to 
explain  to  those  who  would  understand  billiards  the  action 
T»f  the  balls  however  struck.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  amateur,  whilst  in  part,  at  least, 


it  should  appeal  to  the  professional.  It  is  not  so  abstruse  as 
Hemming's  "  Billiards  Mathematically  Treated  ",  but  even 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Western's  "pointer",  it  will 
demand  pretty  close  study.  To  many  players,  who,  partly 
by  instinct,  partly  as  the  result  of  experience,  manage  to 
soiv  and  even  to  make  a  modest  break,  the  diagrams  and 
explanations  given  of  the  direction  the  ball  will  take  under 
every  possible  condition  must  be  helpful  if  they  would 
improve  their  game.  They  have  reached  a  point  which  they 
seem  incapable  of  passing  because  they  only  half  know  the 
effect  of  certain  strokes;  if  they  will  follow  Colonel  Western 
patiently  many  of  their  troubles  will  be  at  an  end. 

"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Mars. 

M.  Gabriel  Faure  writes  charmingly  on  the  Italian 
Lakes.  What  a  really  remarkable  fact  it  is  that  some 
Frenchmen  can  write  so  cleverly  on  well-worn  subjects  that 
we  read  them  without  any  sense  of  satiety,  and  still  more 
how  wonderful  a  country  is  Italy  that  even  an  accomplished 
literary  man  can  find  anything  to  say  worth  reading  aftes 
the  countless  articles  and  books  that  have  already  appeared 
on  these  well-known  scenes !  In  another  paper  in  this 
number,  dealing  with  things  Italian,  M.  Marcel  Raymond 
speaks  learnedly  of  Roman  art  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. This  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  study 
Rome  in  all  her  aspects,  for  Borromini,  Peter  of  Cortona, 
and  Guarini  are  little  known  as  architects  even  by  those 
who  have  studied  deeply  the  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Counter-Reformation  periods.  M.  Paul 
Acker  gives  us  an  interesting  study  of  Miilhausen,  its 
political  and  economic  history.  M.  Charmes'  article  on 
current  political  questions  is  as  good  as  usual.  He  points 
out  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Poincare  Ministry — viz.  how 
to  deal  with  Scrutin  de  Liste  and  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. It  could  have  a  majority  on  that  question,  but, 
when  it  was  once  disposed  of,  the  majority  would  dissi- 
pate itself.  M.  Poincare  has  chosen  a  majority  which  is 
united  and  likely  to  last,  but  which  hates  Reform.  In 
order  to  pass  a  real  Reform  Bill,  a  Ministry  must  be  con- 
stituted for  that  purpose  alone,  and  then  be  ready  to 
disappear  when  it  has  accomplished  its  work. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  374  and  376. 


DRAPERS'  COMPANY. 


GIRLS'  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  DRAPERS'  COMPANY  are  about  to  award  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
to  enable  specially  promising  Girls  to  study  at  some  place  of  advanced  education, 
either  in  special  subjects  to  be  approved  by  the  Company,  or  for  the  Degree 
Examination  of  a  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Scholarships  will  be  at 
the  value  of  £60  per  annum  each,  and  will  be  tenable  for  two  or  three  years.  To  be 
eligible  for  them,  Girls  must  be  between  17  and  19  years  of  age  on  June  i,  1912, 
and  must  have  passed  some  approved  Public  Examination,  and  give  other  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Company  of  successful  study.  The  Parent  or  Guardian  of  every 
candidate  mu-t  satisfy  the  Company  that  she  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Scholar- 
ship to  carry  on  her  education.  In  the  award  of  one  of  the  Scholarships  preference 
will  be  given  to  a  girl  who  has  for  not  less  than  three  years  at  some  time  attended 
a  school  in  the  County  of  London. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Compiny, 
Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLEY  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXHIBITION  FUND. 

The  DRAPERS'  COMPANY  are  about  to  award  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS 
of  £to  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years  at  some  place  of  advanced 
education  for  the  study  of  Theoretical  or  applied  Science,  Art,  Medicine  or  Law, 
or  the  Degree  Examination  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  («)  sons  or  grandsons  of  Freemen  of  the  Drapers^ 
Company  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  on  June  i,  1912  ;  (i)  other  boys  of  the 
same  age.  The  Parent  or  Guardian  of  every  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Company 
that  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Scholarship  to  carry  on  his  education.  The 
Company  will  shortly  have  the  right  also  to  nominate  for  an  Exhibition  of  £70  per 
annum,  tenable  for  three  years  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  a  son  or  grandson  of 
a  Freeman  of  the  Company  of  not  more  than  20  years  of  age. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Company, 
Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


SIR  JOHN  JOLLES  EXHIBITION  ENDOWMENT. 

The  DRAPERS'  COMPANY  are  about  to  award  an  EXHIBITION  of  £60 
per  annum,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  University  or  Institution  of 
Technical,  Professional,  or  Industrial  Instruction.  The  Exhibition  will  be  awarded 
to  Boys  between  16  and  20  years  of  age  on  June  1,  1912,  who  have  for  not  less  than 
two  years  at  some  time  been  in  attendance  at  a  Public  Elementary  School,  with 
a  preference  for  such  of  them  as  have  attended  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  the 
ancient  parishes  of  Stratford-le-Bow  or  Bromley  St.  Leonard. 

Further  particulars  with  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  Drapers'  Company,  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Examination  June  4th.  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  £io  to  £10,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates- 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  ^35  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
bom,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Chcltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sens  Of  the  Clergryt  va)ue  £l°  P«r  annum,  are  opec- 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 
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By  Special  Cruising:  Steamers  "MANTUA"  (11,500  tons), 
S.Y.  "VECTIS,"  6,000  tons,  6,000  h.p.,  &C. 

Constantinople,  Greece,  &c          Cr.  2— Mar.  28  to  Apr. 

Dalmatia,  Venice,  &c   Cr.  3-Apr.  27  to  May 

Madeira,  The  Azores   

Palma,  Gibr.,  Lisbon,  &c. 

Norwegian  Fjords   

Norway,  Copenhagen  

Norwegian  Fjords  

Norway,  Copenhagen   

Spitzbergen,  Norway   

Russia,  Sweden,  &c  

Norwegian  Fjords  

Norway,  Copenhagen  

Dalmatia,  Venice,  <Sc  

Madeira,  Tenerifle,  &c  

Constantinople,  Greece  .... 


Cr.  A— May  24  to  Jun 
Cr.X3— May  25  to  Jun. 
Cr.  4— Jun. 
Cr.  B— Jun. 
Cr.  5— Jun. 
Cr.  C— July 

6— July 

D— Aug. 


Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr. 


13  to  Jun, 
20  to  July 
28  to  Julv 
11  to  July 
16  to  Aug. 
2  to  Aug. 

7—  Aug.  16  to  Aug. 
E— Aug.  28  to  Sep. 

8—  Sep.  6  to  Oct. 
F— Sep.    12  to  Oct. 

9—  Oct.   10  to  Nov. 


Fares  from  about  £1  a  day. 

Tot  Ultutrated  programme,  cabin  plant  and  all  information  apply 

T>  Jb  n  rv.  /Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  lT;rirlHnn 
Y  &  O  to.\or  12Z  Uadenhall  Street.  E.C      I  ^°naon- 

P^O  Programme  Post-free. 

UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

*  WALMER  CASTLE   

I  DUNLUCE  CASTLE  

*  SAXON   

t  GALICIAN   

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Mar.  22 
Mar.  20 

Mar.  33 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  30 

•  Via  Madeira.      J  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


For  general  use 


The  "Allenburys"  Di'-t  is  a  complete  and  easily  digested  Food.  It  is 
pleasant  to  take,  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  restorative.  Whilst 
helping  the  system  to  recover  its  tone  and  vigour,  it  forms  an  ideal  food 
for  general  use.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigested  form.  Mad*  In  a  m Inula— add  boiling  water  only 


Of 
Chemists, 
1/6  8*  3/. 
per  tin 


?H*»i>urys  Ltd..  Lombard  Str**^^ 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In    making,   uis  quantity,  It    bolng    much  stronger 

than   ordinary  OOFFtl, 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  TBI  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Adverting.  Advice, 
Eatin         and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Keiilir.  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  firxl  First  Clavt  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hold,  which  i->  situated  dOM  10  I  h<  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  ' 

Proprietor,  S.  AIKEY. 


Why  is  the  Typewriter  so 
universally  adopted? 

Certainly  not  for  a  fad— business  men  do  not 
take  things  up  without  good  reason. 

No,  it  is  because  it  is  progressive.  It  is  one  of 
the  pace  makers  of  modern  commerce.  You 
cannot  do  things  at  the  prevailing  speed 
without  it. 

You  must  have  a  typewriter  but — don't  get 
anything.  Get  a  machine  which  has  been  tried 
and  tested  like  the 

YOST 


and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
be  possessed  of  a  permanently  efficient  writing 
machine. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50    Holborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


THERMOS1 

I  VACUUM  FLASKS 
AND  JUGS 


If  everyone  made  as  sure 
of  getting  the  genuine 
THERMOS  as  do  those 
who  have  once  tried  the 
imitations,  warnings  would 
no    more    be  necessary. 

Whichever  you  buy,  it  generally 
means  ;i  THKRMOS  in  the 
end  you  save  money,  time 
and  trouble  by  ordering  the 
THKRMOS  first.  Hot  water 
hot  for  twenty-four  bonis. 
Cold  water  cold  for  clays.  In 
any  climate,  unuYt  anv  condition 

[fihere'i  "THERMOS"  on 
the  Flank, 

Tho  THERMOS  U  *olJ  everywhere. 

Of  all  Jeweller.,  Chrml.ta.  Ironmonger,  nnd  Vtnrra 
I  h»  la  alt truly <  *•  '   OUTalANN  A  Co.,  I  Ioh  Lana,  Lorn  on,  f.fl 


I 
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Ready  Immediately. 


Price  3d. 


The  CASE 
AGAINST 
HOME  RULE. 


BY 


L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 


Mr.  Amery's  fairly  exhaustive  and  wholly  searching 
"Case  Against  Home  Rule,"  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
columns  of  the  "Morning  Post,"  contains  enough  matter 
to  form  a  substantial  volume.  It  will  be  published  in 
thick  paper  covers,  128  pages,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers,  price  3d.,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 
Publishers,  4d.  post  free. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


LTD.. 


10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 
APRIL,  1912.  5s.  net. 

ASIA.  CONTENTS. 

H*.  F.  B.  LYNCH  :  "  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Persia." 

S.  S.  THORBURN,  I.C.S.  (retired)  :  "  Peasant  Scholarship  versus 
Patchwork  Compulsory  Education  for  India." 

H.  G.  KEENE,  CLE.  :  "Indian  Home  Rule." 

L.  S.  HAYCRAFT  :  "  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles." 

H.  R.  JAMES,  M.A.  (Oxford):  Education  and  Statesmanship  in  India, 
1797-1910." 
OR1ENTALIA. 

H.  BEVERIDGE  :  "Nizam's  '  Khusrau  and  Shirin.'" 
GENERAL. 

C.  M.  SALWEY,  M..T.S.  :  "  Japanese  Monographs.    No.  XVI.— 1  The  Loo 

Choo,  or  Ryu  Kyu  Islands.'" 
F.  A.  EDWARDS  :  "Thr  New  Ethiopia." 

J.  C.  WHITE,  CLE.  :  "A  Short  Description  of  Sikhim,  Lhasa,  and 
Part  of  Tibet." 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES.  AND  NEWS. 

"An  Indian  Museum  as  a  Memorial  of  his  Late  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII." 
REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 


Lane. 


Longmans. 


PUBLISHERS:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING,  ENGLAND. 

"Satiirday"Bridge 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  "  5aturoa\> "  Brieve  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  5atlU*&a\>  "  Brit>0C  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
OS.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 


M. 


6^. 
6*. 


Chatto  and 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Recollections  of  a  Court  Painter  (H.  Jones  Thaddeus). 
12-*.  bd.  net. 

Parliamentary  Reminiscences  (William  Jeans).    Chapman  and 

Hall.    10*.  6c/.  net. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  (Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins).  King. 
Saint    Francis    of    Assisi    (Johannes  Jorgensen). 

12".  6'/.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Prelude  to  Adventure  (Hugh  Walpole) ;  The  Thorn-Bush 

near  the  Door  (Sophie  Cole).    Mills  and  Boon.    6s.  each. 
The   True   Traveller  (W.  H.   Davies) ;  The.  Signal  and  other 

Stories  (\V.  M.  Ganhin).    Duckworth.    b*.  each. 
The  Visioning  (Susan  Glaspell)  J  Annabel  and  Others  (R. 

Wright  Henderson).    Murray.    6*.  each. 
The  Child  of  the  Dawn  (Arthur  C.  Benson).      Smith,  El< 

7.-.  bd.  net. 

The  Knightly  Years  (W.  M.  Ardagh).    Lane.  6*. 
Good  at  the  flame   (Nat  Could).    Long.  2«. 
Through  the  Postern  Oat*  (Florence  L.  Barclay).  Putnam. 
The  Heart  of  Delilah  (Christopher  Wilson).  Blackwood. 
Four-Chimneys  (S.    Macnaughten).    Nelson.    2*.  net. 
Innocence  in'  the  Wilderness  (Theodosia  Lloyd). 
Windua.  bs. 

Herself  (Ethel  Sidgwick).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  6s. 

The    Matador  of  the  Five  Towns  and  other  stories  (Arnold 

Bennett).    Methuen.  6". 

History  and  Archaeology. 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (J.  H.  Rose,  C.  H.  Herford, 

E.  C.  K.  Conner,  and  M.  E.  Sadler).    Manchester  :  At  the 

University  Press.    2*.  bd.  net. 
With  the  Turks  in  Tripoli  (Ernest  N.  Bennett).    Methuen.  6?. 
St.  Clare  and  Her  Order.    Mills  and  Boon.    Is.  bd.  net. 
England's  Vorherrschaft  (Dr.  Alexander  von  Peez  and  Paul 

Dehn).    Leipzig  :  Duncker  and  Humblot.    Marks  8.50. 
The  Grove  Family  of  Halesowen  (James  Davenport).  Methuen. 

It.  bd.  net. 

London  Stories  (Edited  by  John  O'London).    Vol.    I.  Jack. 

6-?.  net. 

Prehistoric  Thessaly  (A.  J.  B.  Wace  and  M.  S.  Thompson). 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    18*.  net. 
The  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time  (Joseph  Nash). 

Heinemann.    30*.  net. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World  (General  Editor  :  William 
Boustead).  Vols.  vii.  and  viii.  United  States  of  America. 
Sweet  and  Maxwell.    42*.  net  each. 

A  Digest  of  Cases  Decided  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts.  1897-1909  (Frank  Beverley),  10*.;  The  Law  Relating 
to  Betting  Offences  (Huntly  Jenkins,  F.  W.  Morley,  and 
E.  J.  Purchase),  5.*.    Stevens  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Natural  History. 

Reptiles.  Amphibia  Fishes,  and  Lower  Chordata  (Edited  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham).    Methuen.    10?.  bd.  net. 

The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Cevlon  and  Burma 
(W.  W.  Fowler).    Taylor  and  Francis.  20.*. 

Gem-Stones  (G.   F.  Herbert  Smith).    Methuen.    6.*.  net. 

Alle  Fonti  della  Vita  (Dr.  William  Mackenzie).  Genoa  : 
Formiggini. 

Reference  Books. 

A    Register    of    National  Bibliography 

Courtney).    Vol.  iii.    Constable.  15* 
May  hew 's  "  Who's  Who  in  Finance  ".    Parliamentary  Section, 

1912.    (Compiled  bv  Alfred  Mavhew.)    Published  at  4  Pall 

Mall  Place,  S.W.  *  25*.  net. 
The  English  Catalogue   of  Books  for  1911.      Sampson  Low. 

6*.  net. 

Reprints. 

A   Handbook  of  Examinations  in  Music  (Ernest  A.  Dicks). 

Novello.    3*.  bd. 
Engravings  and  their  Value  (J.  Herbert  Slater).    Upcott  Gill. 

ia*.  net. 

Little  Novels  of  Italy;  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea- 
and-Nay  (Maurice  Hewlett).    Macmillan.    2.*.  net  each. 

The  Prose  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (Edited  by  Richard 
Heme  Shepherd).    2  vols.    Chatto  and  Windus.    2s.  net 

each. 

The  Afternoon  Tea  Book  (Agnes  C.  Maitland).    Hogg.    It.  net. 
School  Books. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Statics  (S.  L.  Loncy).    Cambridge  : 

At  the  University  Press.  12*. 
Botanical  Experiments  for  Schools  (Ida  H.  Jackson).  Lt,  6c/.  ; 

Steamship  Navigation  (H.  T.  Arnold),  It.  bd.;  Scenes  from 

the  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist  (Fred  Smith),  1*.  ;  Stories  of 

Animal    Life    (William  J.   Claxton).  Qd.  :  English  Exer- 

■  ilea  for  Intermediate  Classes  (Elizabeth  B.  Bruce),  8c/.  ; 

By  Common.  Pinewood  and  Bog  (Margaret  Cameron),  bd.  ; 

Browning's  Shorter  Poems  (with  introduction  bv  Edith  B. 

Fry),  6c/.:  Napoleon  a  File  d'Elbe  (Edited  by  Clemence 

Saunrtis).  Ad.  Blackie. 
The  Junior  Scientific  Geography.  Book  V.  The  Monsoon  Region 

of  Asia  (Ellis  W.  Heaton)."  Ralph  Holland.    lOrf.  net. 
English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  'A.  J.  Wyatt  and 

Henry  Clay).    University  Tutorial  Press.  2s. 

Scir.xcr. 

Anzeicer  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
W:  :!  :  Holder. 

Continued  on  page  376. 
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Romance  F 

DEAD  MEN'S 

SIDGWICK&  JACKSON'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

BELLS 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN 

MORNING   POST:    "A   romance  as  living  and 
moving  as  any  we  have  read  for  many  a  long 
day." 

DAILY  NEWS:   "We  defy  any  man  of  taste  to 
read  it  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Niven  has 
brought  to  his  subject  delightful  gifts  and 
graces  of  his  own." 

DAILY  GRAPHIC  :  "Introduces  a  character  whom 
R.  L.  S.  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  in- 
venting." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE:  "You  feel  the  wind  on 
your  cheeks  as  you  read,  and  smell  the  sea  and 
the  heather." 

ENGLISH  REVIEW:  "His  pirates  not  only  move 
through  the  purple  heather  of  the  Highlands, 
they  move  through  the  equally  effective  purple 
patches  of  Mr.  Niven's  prose." 

EYE-WITNESS  :  "  He  has  written  a  book  in  which 
we  savour  the  immortals." 

DEAD  MEN'S 
BELLS 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN 

Author  of  "  The  Lou  Cabin  Mine,"  "  A  Wilderness  of 
Monkeys.'" 

Crown  Octavo.    Price  Six  Shillings. 

NEW  FICTION. 

HERSELF. 

By  ETHEL  SIDGWICK.     (Author  of  "  Promise," 
and  "  Le  Gentleman.") 

TREACHEROUS 
GROUND. 

By  JOHAN  BOJER.     (Author  of  "The  Power  of  a 
Lie.") 

THE  WOMAN 
WONDERFUL. 

By  WILFRED  HEMERY.    (A  New  Writer.) 
[Each  Crown  8vo.  6s.] 

G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

MINIATURES : 

A  COLLECTION  OF  NATURE 
ESSAYS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.   2s.  6d.  net.   (Uniform  with  "  AN 
EASTER  ANTHOLOGY.") 

THE  LIFE=BOAT 

AND   ITS  STORY. 

By  NOEL  T.  METHLEY,  F.R.O.S.    With  over 
70  Half-tone  Illustrations.    In  Designed  Cover,  cloth  gilt. 
Demy  8vo.    7s.  6(1.  net. 

MARTIN  SEGKER'S  NEW  NOVELS 

AN  EASTER 
ANTHOLOGY 

Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  Prof.  WILLIAM 
KNIGHT.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  DRAMA. 

RUTHERFORD  &  SON, 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  QITHA  SOWERBY. 

(As  performed  at  the  Little  Theatre.) 

"  Most  |xnverful  and  arresting  work. " — Morning  Pott. 
"A  marvellous  achievement."— Mr.  Keiii.k  Howard  in 
the  Daily  Mai'.. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Ml  I  PftPfl  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE    NEW   SIN.   a  .•>„>• 

in    Three     Acts.     Ujf    BASIL    MAC  DONALD 
HASTINGS  (oow   beieg  performed  tl   the  Royalt) 
Theatre).     Illustrated   i'apcr    Wrnppei .     Is.  net  ;  clolli, 
2s  net. 

"  '  The  New  Sin  '  will  rank  among  the  most  rrniark»l>!<- 

plays  of  recent  yean."-  Afern/n  / 

Carnival 

Compton  Mackenzie 

White  Webs 

Theo.  Douglas 

Dead  Men's  Bells 

Frederick  Niven 

The  Outward  Appearance 

Stanley  Makower 

The  Golightlys:  Father  &  Son 

Laurence  North 

AND 

Oliver  Onion's  New  Novel 

IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  EVIDENCE 

NUMBER  FIVE  JOHN  STREET.  ADELPHI,  LONDON 

3  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


DRAWINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Home,  No.  ij  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  March  25,  191a,  at  1  o'clock  preci5ely,  DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS,  and  ETCHINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  Including  a 
Collection  of  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  or  after  D.  Teniers,  A.  van  Ostade, 
M.  Angelo,  Jakob  Jordaens,  Van  der  VelJe,  P,  de  Wint,  J.  B.  Greuze,  F.  Boucher, 
N.  LanCNL  Sir  P.  I.ely,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Thos.  Gainsborough,  J.  S.  Cotman, 
f,  M  W.  Turner,  John  Constable,  R.  A.,  and  others  ;  a  series  of  Arundel  Society 
Publications  ;  Portraits  of  Statesmen  and  other  subjects  in  line  and  meziotint, 
including  many  Portraits  of  Musical  and  other  Celebrities  ;  also  an  Interesting  Series 
of  Engravings  after  D.  Teniers,  the  Property  of  a  collector  ;  Sporting  Prints, 
some  in  colours ;  M»dern  Etchings  and  Lithographs  by  Ch.  Meryon, 
J.  M.  Whistler,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS.— The  Property  of  JAMES  ORANGE  Esq., 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  THORN IC RAFT. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  35,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  an  INTERESTING  AND  VARIED  COLLECTION  OF 
JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS  representative  of  nearly  one  hundred  artists, 
including  Early,  Rare,  and  in  some  cases  Unrecorded  Tryptychs  and  other  Prints 
by  artists  of  the  best  periods ;  Complete  Sets  of  First  Issues,  and  Early,  Rare,  and 
Unrecorded  Works  of  Hiroshige  ;  a  Choice  Collection  of  Brilliant  Surimono,  and  a 
number  of  Illustrated  Books,  the  Property  of  JAMES  ORANGE,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  T.  C.  THORN ICRAFT. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies,  containing  34  plates,  price  half-a-crown  each. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  March  28,  and  Following  Day.  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  VALUABLE  and  RARE  BOOKS  and  splendid  ILLUMINATED 
and  other  MANUSCRIPTS,  Framed  Separate  Illuminated  Miniatures,  Oriental 
Manuscripts,  Early  Printed  English  Books,  Wycliffe's  Prayers  of  the  Byble,  Six 
Parts  complete,  1527  ;  Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  1484  (imperfect) ;  Fit/Gerald's 
Omar  Khayyam,  magnificently  bound  in  jewelled  binding  comprising  1,050  precious 
stones  ;  first  editions  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Oscar  Wilde,  Byron,  Keats  ; 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  relics ;  a  Writing  Table  used  by  Charles  Dickens  at  Gads 
Hill ;  Early  Printed  and  other  Books,  from  the  Library  of  PERCY  FITZGERALD, 
Esq.,  ;  Works  in  Fine  Old  and  Modern  Binding  ;  examples  of  Groli.r,  John  Reynes, 
and  others  ;  Fine  Illustrated  Works,  and  Works  in  General  Literature;  Gretna 
Hall  Marriage  Registers,  1825-54  ;  and  the  Famous  Collection  of  Handel  Manu- 
scripts known  as  "The  Granville  Collection,"  comprising  numerous  scores  of  his 
Works,  including  "  The  Messiah  "  and  an  autograph  score  of  a  Vocal  Trio  on 
28  pages. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.       Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies,  price  balf-a-crown  each. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEVS 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THIS    WEEK'S    ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

THE  BILL. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Seddon  Trial. 
The  Naval  Estimates. 

An  Open  Letter  to  a  Spiritualist.    By  Junius. 
The  Weather.    By  F.  Warre  Cornish. 
Ballades  Urbane  :  XL.     A  Ballade  of  Drastic  Measures. 
By  J.  S.  P. 

What  is  it  and  Where?    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

•'  Kipps."    By  A 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

BY 

A   MINE  MASTER. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office:  io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Theology. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (V.  McEwan),  2s.  net;  The 
Heavenward  Way  (Rev.  Sidney  Phillips) ;  Confirmation 
(W.  C.  E.  Newbolt),  1*.  6J.  net  each;  Emmanuel  (Henry 
Arnott),  1«.    Wells  Gardner. 

The  Parting  of  the  Roads  (Edited  by  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson). 
Arnold.    10.«.  6<l.  net. 

A  Gospel  of  Miracle  (Rev.  Charles  Bodington).    S.P.C.K.  6d. 

Teavel. 

A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal  (Captain  B.  Granville  Baker), 
Stanley  Paul.    12s.  6<l.  net. 

Verse. 

Songs  at  Random  (Oliver  Davies).  Dent.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Hyacinthus  (W.  E.  Walkerdine).  Cambridge  :  Heffer. 
La  Chanson  du  Vieux  Marin  (Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge).    Paris  ; 

Beaumont.  2f. 
The  Iscariot  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Murray.    3«.  6d.  net. 
Poemes      (Coventry     Patmore).      Paris  :      Marcel  Riviere. 

2f.  50c. 

An  Easter  Anthology  (Edited  by  William  Knight).  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson.    2.?.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Philosophy  of  Social  Progress  (E.  J.  Urwick).  Methuen.  6s. 
Aspects  of  Home  Rule  :  Selected  from  the  Speeches  of  the  Right 

Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour  M.P.    Routledge.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Byways  of  Belief  (Conrad  Noel).    Palmer.    5t.  net. 
Catalogue  of  the  Acropolis  Museum.    Vol.  i.    Archaic  Sculpture 

(Guy  Dickins).    Cambridge  :    At    the    University  Press. 

10«.  6d.  net. 

Character  and  Call  of  the  Church  of  England,  The  (Randall 
Thomas  Davidson).    Macmillan.    2s.  6<7.  net. 

Dairying  (John  Prince  Sheldon).    Cassell.    7.«.  6rf.  net. 

Efficiency  in  the  Church  of  England  (W.  Cunningham).  Murray, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of  the  Entire 
Works  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Edwin  Evans).  Vol.  i.  The 
Vocal  Works.    Reeves.  10«. 

Hunting  Year,  The  (William  Scarth  Dixon).  Ham-Smith.  6«, 
net. 

Ireland  To-day  (R.  Mortimer  Wheeler).  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1.?.  net. 

Labour  Movement  in  France,  The  (Louis  Levine).    King.  6s. 
Morocco  in  Diplomacy  (E.  D.  Morel).    Smith,  Elder.    6s.  net. 
Nonconformist  Treason,  The  (Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy).  Black- 
wood. 6s. 

Socialism  and  Character  (Vida  D.  Scudder).    Dent.    5a.  net. 
Thread  of  Life,  The  (H.R.H.  the  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain), 

Cassell.    10*.  6d.  net. 
War  and  its  Alleged  Benefits    (J.    Novikow).  Heinemann. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Widsith  :  A  Study  of  Old  English  Heroic  Legend  (R.  W. 
Chambers).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University   Press.  10», 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Is.  net;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/r. ;  The  Moslem  World, 
1«.  net;  The  Open  Court,  10r. ;  Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50; 
The  Charity  Organisation  Review,  6'/. ;  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, 1«.  4f/.  ;  Current  Literature,  25r.  ;  Rundschau  Zweier 
Welten,  20r.  ;  The  North  American  Review,  Is.  net; 
Ungarische  Rundschau,  6m.  ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6d.  net ; 
The  Architectural  Review,  la.  net. 


No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIB  MANS  H  X  3?. 

H  ENRY     S  O  T  H  E  R  A  N     Sc  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1516.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The  Holy  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy — 2  8amuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

•«*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  In  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  VOls. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Aosten  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Calderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Marv  C.  Church. 

Lecturee  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morlev. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         I  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871.1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Coethe'8  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introduction!,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
*•*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomae  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.   4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  Green's  Works.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.   8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Oonquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studios  from  England  and  Italy. 

Oxford  Studies. 

Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studios.   Second  Srrici. 

CU68868  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

The  ChoiOO  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  Of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tusoany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translation,  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  1  he  Fore.t  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays.   7  vols. 

Literary  Essays. 
Theological  Essays. 

Essays    on    Some  of    the    Modern    Ouldos  of  English 

Thought  In  Matters  of  Palth. 
Orltlclsms    on    Contemporary    Thought  «nd  Thinkers 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  snd  Bolontlflo  Thought.    Edited  by 

hut  Niece,  Ei.izauktii  M.  Ro.cok. 
■  rlsf  Literary  Criticism.  M.t-<l  by  his  NIm  f,  El  i/abitii  If,  RoMOt. 


Poems  Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  8erious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

8cience  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

8cience  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.  By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems,   u  vols. 

Westward  Ho  I  2  vols.  I       Yeast.   1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.   2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols.  1       Poems.   2  vols. 

Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.   6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Marv  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightpoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  M  or  ley's  Collected  Works.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,   x  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 

On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell.   1  vol. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden.  2  vols. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Mvers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskln,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.   5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecco  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Sclonco.    Two  Series  of  Lecture*. 

Shakespeare.    By  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Works  of  Shakospeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hkkford.    In  10  vols. 

The  Plays  may  al*o  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  as.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham.   2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Daviks.    With  a  Portrait. 
Lltorary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyeon.  Annotated 

by  the  Author.  Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson.  9  vols.  (Sold  separately), 
4%.  net  each. 

Vol.  1.  Pooms.  I      Vol.   II.  Poems. 

Vol  III.  Enoch  Ardoni  In  Momorlam. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Prlncossi  Maud. 

V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Vol.  VI.  Ballads  and  othor  Pooms. 
Vot  VII.  Domotor  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VIII.  Quoon  Mary  and  Harold. 
Vol.  IX.  Beckot  and  othor  Plays. 

Seloctions  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  In  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  In  the 

West.     Ily  IIrooke  Foss   Wuruirr,   D.U.,  D.C.L.,   1/ord   llubop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.     Edited  by  Professor 

Knk.mt.    In  10  vol..    Each  volume  contain,  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  .(diced 
by  H.  Manrssb. 

Poetical  Work.. 

Journals  of  Doroth,  Wordsworth.    I  .  . 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea- Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 
ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Haxts. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  'Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

'*  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"  Vours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 

SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Dsep  Sea  Fisp. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Dis^i^es. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-ra\s. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


61- 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    SenJ  attached 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


T'ease 
place  my 
name  on  your 
List     of  Sub- 
scribers  for  Science 
jjl Modern  Life.  I 
id  r.O.    for  6s.,  and 
afrree  to  Rend  5s.  per  month 
/   Sat  six  months. 
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CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  AND  CHINA. 


Head  Office— 38  Bishopsgate,  London. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  In  60,000  Shares  cf  £20  each    £1,200,000 

RESERVE  FUND   £1,650,000 

Court  of  Directors.— Sir  Montagu  Cornish  Turner,  Chairman  ;  Sir  Henry  S. 
Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.  ;  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  K.C.M.G.  ; 
William  Henry  Neville  Goschen,  Esq.  ;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
G.C.S.I.  ;  William  Foot  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  Lewis  Alexander  Wallace,  Esq. 

Managers. — T.  H.  Whitehead  ;  T.  Fraser.    Sub-Manager.— W.  E.  Preston. 

Auditors. — Magnus  Mowat,  Esq.  ;  William  Adolphus  Browne,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

Bankers.— The  Bank  of  England  ;  The  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited  ; 
The  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited. 

Agencies  and  Branches.— Amritsar,  Bangkok,  Batavia,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Canton,  Cebu,  Colombo,  Delhi,  Foochow,  Hamburg,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Iloilo, 
Ipoh,  Karachi,  Klang,  Kobe,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Madras,  Malacca,  Manila,  Medan, 
New  York,  Penang,  Puket,  Rangoon,  Saigon,  Seremban,  Shanghai,  Singapore, 
Sourabaya,  Thaiping,  Tientsin,  Yokohama. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

(Presented  at  the  Fifty-eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  20th  March,  1912.) 

The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the  Bank  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
^382, 4St  14s.  6d.,  inclusive  of  ^126,363  13s.  6d.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year.  The  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  October 
last  absorbed  ^78,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  £21,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  the  staff.  The  amount  now  available  is  therefore  £283,451  14s.  6d.,  and 
the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum, 
making  14  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year  ;  to  add  £25,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  which 
will  then  stand  at  £1,650,000;  to  add  £10,000  lo  the  Officers'  Superannuation 
Fund  ;  to  write  off  Premises  Account  £30,000,  and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of 
£128,451  14s.  6d. 

Sir  Alfred  Dent,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  the  Directors  who 
now  retire  by  rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Magnus  Mowat  and  Mr.  William  Adolphus  Browne,  F.C.A., 
again  tender  their  services. 

The  dividend,  free  of  income  tax,  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the 
27th  March.  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  HOGGAN,  Secretary. 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  Dec.  19 

LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital,  60,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  paid  up   

Reserve  Fund     

Notes  in  Circulation     

Current  and  other  Accounts,  including  Provision  for  Bad 

Doubtful  Debts  and  Contingencies   

Fixed  Deposits  

Bills  Payable  :— 

Drafts  on  demand  and  at  short  sight  on 

Head  Office  and  Branches  ...       ...  1,423,820  10 

Drafts  on  London  and  Foreign  Bankers 

against  Security,  per  Contra        ...     260,424  12 


11. 


and 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended  31st  Dec.  1911 


Acceptances  on  Account  of  Customers   

Loans  Payable,  against  Security,  per  Contra   

Due  to  Agents  and  Correspondents   , 

Sundry  Liabilities,  including  Rebates  and  Exchange  Adjust- 
ments   

Profit  and  Loss  


£  s.  d. 
1,200,000  o  o 
1,625,000   o  o 

625,915  19  2 
9,009,410  16  IO 

7,365.432  19  9 


1,684,245    3  5 

i,35i.445    8  11 

1,496,666  13  4 

4,163    7  o 

332,522  19  10 
233,451  14  6 


£25,028,253    2  9 


Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted,T£4, 815,309  16s.  3d., 
of  which,  up  to  this  date,  £3,188,080  18s.  gd.  has  run  off. 

Outstanding  Forward  Exchange  Contracts  for  Purchase  and 
Sale  of  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers,  £7,674,655  5s.  gd- 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers  

Bullion  on  hand  and  in  Transit   

Government  and  other  Securities  

Security  lodged  against  Note  Issue  and  Government  Deposits 

Bills  of  Exchange   ,-   

Bills  Discounted  and  Loans  

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  per  Contra   

•    Due  by  Agents  and  Correspondents   

Sundry  Assets  

Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 


£       s.  d. 

3.«39i703  17  o 

1.222.445  8  3 
1.392,333  17  7 

447.333  6  8 
7.877,960  6  it 
8.233,533 
«.35'.445 

124,308 

124,332 

514.809 


Dr. 

To  Interim  Dividend  at  30th  June,  1911  .„ 

Bonus  to  Staff  

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows 
Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date 

Reserve  Fund         ...  ...   

Officers'  Superannuation  Fund   

Bank  Premises 

Carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New 
Account   


Cr. 

By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1910 

Less     Dividend       for  half-year 

31st  December,  1910   

Reserve  Fund   

Bank  Premises   

Officers'  Superannuation  Fund  .. 


Gross  Profits  for  the  year,  full  provi>ion 
having  been  made  for  bad  and  doubtful 

debts   

Less  :— 

Expenses    of    Management    and  General 
Charges  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 


3  2 
8  11 


£25,023,255    2  9 


£ 

73,000 
2I.OOO 


90,000 

O 

O 

25,000 

O 

O 

ID.OOO 

O 

O 

30,000 

O 

O 

23,451 

M 

6 

90,000 
25,000 
25,000 
10,000 


_  283,451  14  6 

£382,451  14  6 

£     s.  d- 

276,363  13  6 


150,000     O  0 

126,363  13  6 


564,391    9  11 


308,303    8  it 


256,088 


T.  H.  WHITEHEAD, ) 
T.  FRASER,  ';  Manager,. 

CHAS.  K.  HYDE,  I  k  ^       ,  , 
S  JON'FS  '.-Accountants. 

London,  6th  March,  1912. 


£382,451  14  6 

H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM,! 

T.  CUTHBERTSON,     \  Directors. 

W.  F.  MITCHELL,  ) 


Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers  and  Securities  at 
the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the  several  Branches. 

M.  MOWAT,  I  . 

W.  A.  BROWNE,  }Aud"°r>- 
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THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains; 
CHEMISTRY  AND  RUBBER. 

CHINESE   UNREST  IN  MALAYA.    By  a  Kuala 
Lumpur  Correspondent. 

PLANTING  IN  BURMAH.  (Special.) 
DIVIDEND   POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  CHEVIOT 
AND   THE  CHIMPUL. 

CEYLON  TEA  AND  RUBBER  COMPANIES. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Klnirdom.  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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LEGAL  and 

GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


75th   ANNUAL   REPORT,  1911. 

NEW    BUSINESS   £3,011,000 

NEW  PREMIUMS   £157,000 

ASSETS  exceeded    £8,250,000 

THE  INCOME  increased  to   £1,101,000 

The  Average  Rate  of  Interest  earned  was  £4  5s.  4d.  per  cent.  The  Valuation  Rate  of 
Interest  is  now  Reduced  to  £2  10s.  percent.   0m  Table  of  Mortality. 


The  Business  in  force  now  exceeds  £30,667,000  Sterling. 


THE  PERFECTED  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


BONUS    REPORT,  1907-1911. 

The  Surplus  shown  was  ......  £801,283 

Interim  Bonuses  paid  during  the  period      ....  £23,804 

For  the  fourth  time  in  succession  the  Compound  Rate  of  Bonus  declared  is:— 
£X  18s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sums  Assured  and  Previous  Bonus. 


On  the  basis  of  this  rate  of  profit,  a  Whole-life  or  Endowment  Assurance  Policy  for  £1,000  would,  irrespective  of 
age  at  entry,  be  increased  by  Bonus,  according  to  its  duration,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Duration 

5 

10 

15 

20 

£1,438 

25 

30 

35 

40 

Amount  of  Policy  ... 

£1,095 

£1,199 

£1,313 

£1,574 

£1,724 

£1,888 

£2,067 

The  RESERVES  were  computed  on  a  more  stringent  basis  even  than  usual,  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be  earned  in  the 
future  being  assumed  to  be  2^  per  cent,  only;  while  the  EXTRA  reserves  for  safeguards  and  adjustments  have  been 
adopted  as  hitherto. 

REMARKABLE  PROGRESS  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES :  - 


STATEMENT    OF  BUSINESS. 


Bonus  Period. 

No.  OF 

POLICIES. 

New  Sums  Assured. 

Increases  during  the  Period  1907-1911. 

1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1  906 
1907-1911 

3,034 
3,81  7 
11,757 
18,933 

£  5,485,146 
£  6,786,706 
£12,330,583 
£16,034,833 

Premiums  from       ...    £692,004  to  £1,016,217 
Assets        „          ...  £5,502,987  „  £8,286,552 
Sums  Assured   from  £21,411,832  „  £30,667,618 

increase  of  Premium  Income  during  the  year  1911     £54,983         Increase  of  Total  Funds  during  the  year  1911  ...  £733,087 

ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for  Non-Profit  Assurances,  and   these  are 

particularly  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  Portions  for  Younger  Children. 


REVERSIONS  AND   LIFE   INTERESTS.— These  arc  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  loans  thereon  are 

granted,  on  specially  advantageous  terms. 

The  Directors  are  most  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  Society's  supporters,  and  invite  communications 
from  those  willing  to  represent  the  Society  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

FULL  INFORMATION  ON  APPLICATION  TO— 

THE   MANAGER,   10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  SroTTiswooDE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  3  New-street  Squire.  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Corent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Smt*rd*r,  »3  if  arch,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


KOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Asquith  proclaims  "  Peace  in  sight,"  so  the  week 
ends  in  a  cheerier  mood  than  last.  This  address  to  his 
Liberal  friends  in  the  House  was  obviously  framed  with 
a  view  to  the  approaching  ballot  of  miners.  Mr.  Asquith 
reckoned  that  optimism  was  likely  to  sweeten  the  men's 
minds  to  a  favourable  answer.  Perhaps  he  was  right ; 
perhaps  he  was  justified,  though  a  more  accurate 
description  of  the  situation  would  have  been  simply 
"calmer  weather."  Peace  is  not  really  in  sight  when 
everything  hangs  on  a  vote  which  is  quite  uncertain  ; 
or,  if  it  is  in  sight,  there  are  some  very  nasty  shoals  to 
get  through  first.  Current  belief  at  this  moment  is 
that  the  vote  will  be  for  going  back  to  work,  and  then 
the  strike  will  be  over.  The  thought  has  a  very  strong 
wish  for  its  father,  but  may  yet  be  legitimate.  Will 
the  men  be  swayed  by  wisdom  or  British  bull-dog 
resolve  to  see  the  thing  through? 

If  Mr.  Asquith  may  be  excused  his  optimism,  he 
cannot  be  excused  for  allowing  sharp  practice  on  his 
side  in  getting  the  Minimum  Wage  Pill  through  the 
Lords.  Some  kind  of  a  guide  to  the  joint  boards  in 
their  calculation  of  a  minimum  rate  was  necessary,  and 

the  Government  agreed  to  "the  prevailing'  wage 

rates"  instead  of  "the  average  daily  rate".  The 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  Lords,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  do  it,  Lord  Crewe  cried  off.    He  pretended 

"a  misunderstanding  "  and  shuffled  with  excuses  that 

the  change  might  put  the  mine  rs  off,  and  in  any  I ase 
it  would  make  little  difference  either  way.  The  parties 
to  the  dispute  thought  otherwise;  what  Lord  Crewe 
thinks  is  nothing.  Lord  Crewe  has  had  to  rruike  many 
apologies  to  the  Lords  for  his  party,  but  never  for  so 


mean  a  trick  as  this.  The  plain  truth  is  the  Govern- 
ment deliberately  went  back  on  their  word  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Labour  extremists.  They  induced  the 
owners  to  leave  the  matter  over  to  be  settled  in  the 
Lords,  and  when  it  came  to  the  Lords  they  refused  to 
make  the  amendment  they  had  promised.  No  little 
police  court  solicitor  could  do  a  meaner  thing.  The 
Lords  let  the  Government  off  lightly,  indeed.  Thev 
should  at  all  costs  have  put  in  the  amendment  that  the 
matter  might  be  thrashed  out  in  the  Commons. 

This  spoils  the  good  effect  of  Mr.  Asquith's  firmness 
in  getting  the  Bill  through  the  Commons  without  the 
wage  figures  in  face  of  much  pressure  by  the  Labour 
members.  Mr.  Asquith  was  running  well ;  who  did 
hinder  him  that  he  should  not  obey  the  truth?  Appa- 
rently an  emotional  speech  by  him  (reminiscent  of  the 
oratory  of  the  ancients  which  was  regularly  lacrimose) 
converted  Mr.  Ponar  Law  and  the  Unionist  party  to  the 
Pill.  The  Pill  had  not  changed,  and  if  it  was  impos- 
sible the  week  before  we  should  have  thought  it  was 
bad  now.  True,  circumstances  had  changed  ;  the  crisis 
was  more  acute,  so  the  Opposition  have  their  excuse. 
Put  we  still  do  hot  see  that  anything  done  by  the  unen- 
forceable Act  could  not  have  been  better  done  otherwise. 

The  total  result  of  all  the  negotiations  and  debates 
is  this  :  The  Government  has  been  unable  to  bring 
miners  and  mine-owners  to  a  formal  Joint  Conference. 
The  Pill  was  kept  waiting  to  the  last  moment  in  the 
hope  that  the  parties  would  meet  ;  hut  on  Tuesday  Mr. 
Asquith  had  to  confess  that  he  had  failed.  The  miners' 
leaders,  unwilling  to  accept  the  Hill  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, have  Ordered  an  immediate  billot  of  (he  men. 

The  question  put  is:  "  Arc  you  in  favour  of  resuming 

work  pending  a  settlement  of  the  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  the  various  grades  by  the  disltict  lx>ards  to 
be  appointed  under  the  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act?" 
'I  he  Pill  was  passed  on  lluusday,  and  is  now  law. 

One  effect  of  the  <  oal  strike  was  d  w «  1 1  on  by  Mi. 
Ha  I  four  in  his  City  spee<  h.  Home  Rule  and  Disestab- 
lishment have  "  retired  in  tlx  public  estimation  into  the 
far  distance".    Mr.  Balfour,  coming  back  to  politics. 
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which  he  left  at  a  time  when  everyone's  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  the  Government's  Easter  programme, 
is  perhaps  more  profoundly  aware  of  the  change 
than  those  who  have  seen  it  coming.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  careful  to  dissociate  the  strike  itself  from  the 
language  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  the  Syndicalists. 
The  position  to  which  these  extremists  are  driving 
the  country  is  in  Mr.  Balfour's  view  likely  to  be 
far  more  serious  than  any  within  the  memory  "  of 
any  living  man  or  in  any  period  whic  h  has  succeeded  the 
first  Reform  Bill  ".  The  doctrines  urged  upon  their 
Front  Bench  by  many  of  the  extreme  Labour  men  are 
"sheer  political  lunacy".  "  I  do  not  believe",  Mr. 
Balfour  continued,  "  that  they  represent  the  opinions — 
the  considered  opinions — even  of  the  strikers  at  this 
moment." 

The  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  gave  an  opportunity  on 
two  nights  to  those  who  are  briefed  for  Syndicalism  and 
to  its  opponents  to  display  their  views.  The  Attorney 
General  on  Monday  had  to  meet  the  formal  and  furious 
attack  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Lansbury,  and  other 
Radicals  and  Socialists  directed  against  him  for  the 
prosecutions  of  the  printers  of  the  "  Syndicalist  "  and 
their  consequent  imprisonment,  as  well  as  for  the  prose- 
cution of  Crowsley,  the  man  who  distributed  copies  of 
the  "  Syndicalist  "  amongst  soldiers,  and  for  that  of 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  who  in  a  public  speech  had  admitted 
responsibility  for  the  article  as  published.  Mr.  Grayson 
has-  up  to  now  not  been  arrested,  though  he  has  done 
his  best-to  qualify  for  martyrdom. 

The  Attorney-General  was  taunted  by  his  unreason- 
able party  friends  with  having  prosecuted  Mr.  Mann 
because  he  was  not  a  Privy  Councillor— an  Ulster  allu- 
sion, of  course.   This  was  perhaps  the  most  audacious 
thing  in  a  debate  that  was  all  mere  raving.   Mr.  Mann 
without  friends?      As  if  he  were  not   dragging  the 
whole  Labour  party  at  his  heels,  and  what  about  all 
the  uproar  as  to  hi's  bail  !      Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  showed 
how  impossible  it  was  not  to  prosecute  Mr.  Mann,  when 
the  other  parties  to  the  same  offence  were  in  prison. 
The  other  denunciations  of  the  Wedgwood  party  were 
directed  against  "  the  shooting  of  strikers  by  soldiers  "  ; 
and  thev  undertook  to  defend  the  "  Syndicalist  "  for  its 
incitement  to  mutiny.   It  did  not  need  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs' 
advocacy  to  show  that  there  was  no  sense  in  all  this. 
No  strikers  as  such  would  be  fired  on,  but  only  rioting 
strikers;  and  the  language  of  the  "  Syndicalist  "  could 
not  be  construed  as  argument  against  the  employment 
of  soldiers  in  strikes,  but  was  a  clear  incitement  to 
soldiers  not  to  obey  orders.     The  assertion  that  the 
Incitement  to  Mutiny    Act,  1797,  was   obsolete  and 
"  musty"  was  met  by  the  conclusive  answer  that  the 
Act  is  read  out  to  soldiers  every  three  months.    It  is 
one  of  the  least  "  musty  "  of  statutes. 


On  Wednesday  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  moved  what  he 
admitted  was  an  academic  resolution — that  Syndicalism 
was  an  anti-social  policy  and  the  incitement  to  mutiny 
a  grave  danger  to  the  State.    Mr.  Hobhouse  for  the 
Government  agreed  in  what  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  had  to 
say  of  Syndicalism,  but  intimated  that  the  Government 
had  a  resolution  which  they  preferred  about  "  removing 
causes  of  discontent"  and  so  on.      It  was   just  as 
academic  as  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore's.    Here  Mr.  Hewins 
intervened.    Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  had  very  much  confused 
syndicalism  with  socialism,  and  Mr.    Hewins  easily 
showed  that  the  ideals  and  principles  of  syndicalism 
are  as  opposed  as  the  poles  to  the  general  views  and 
aims  of  socialism,  an  explanation    much   needed  for 
many  people  who  hate  Syndicalism  quite  rationally  but 
are  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  it  and  Socialism. 

The  whip  issued  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
by  backers  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  condemned  the 
"  violence  and  unw  isdom  "  of  the  window -breakers,  but 
it  implored  all  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  not  to 
allow  this  militant  behaviour  to  influence  their  votes. 
All  through  the  week  suffragists  of  the  milder  sort 


have  been  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  women 
whose  trials  were  busily  proceeding  at  Bow  Street. 
It  was  even  urged  by  supporters  of  the  Bill  that  passing 
it  would  avenge  the  innocent  tradesmen  whose  windows 
tlii'  militants  had  smashed.  It  is  true  that  the 
W.S.P.U.  hoped  that  the  Conciliation  Bill  would  come 
to  grief  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  that  their 
tactics  might  in  their  own  eyes  be  justified.  But  all 
the  efforts  of  the  moderate  societies  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  window-breakers  have  only  shown  that 
no  distinction  can  in  practice  or  in  reason  be  made. 
There  is  no  middle  way.  There  are  suffragettes,  and 
anti-suffragettes. 

Mr.  Asquith  told  the  House  on  Thursday  that  they 
would  be  able  to  measure  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  when  the  numbers  were  announced  what  was 
the  degree  of  advancement  in  public  estimation  of 
woman  suffrage  since  it  was  last  submitted.  This 
"  degree  of  advancement  "  (measured  by  defeat  of  *he 
Bill  on  second  reading)  is  due  to  recognition  that  the 
Conciliation  Bill  must  stand"  or  fall  on  the  root  principle. 
As  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out,  the  question  w  as  "  w  hether 
or  not  the  distinction  of  sex"  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ground  of  discrimination  ".•  Admit  the  principle,  and 
you  open  the  way  to  window-breakers  and  moderates 
alike.  That  way  by-sexual'adult  suffrage  lies,  as  Lord 
Helmsley  insisted. 

The  militant  suffragettes  will  raise  a  chorus  of  "  We 
told  you  so;  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  to  be 
trusted  ".  They  have  put  a  stigma  on  the  w  hole  move- 
ment, and  the  movement  has,  partly  for  this  reason, 
failed.  But,  having  helped  to  determine  the  House  to 
reject  the  Bill,  they  will  exclaim  upon  the  House  for 
its  perfidy.  What  the  militants  have  really  done  by 
their  absurd  tactics  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
more  light-hearted  supporters  of  the  movement  to  its 
real  character  and  to  its  logical  results.  Tactically  the 
House  of  Commons  refusal  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  may 
be  described,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  tried  to  show  in 
advance,  victory  for  militants.  But  really  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  is 
defeat  of  the  whole  movement,  as  the  militants  will 
soon  learn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
were  committed  for  trial  at  Bow  Street  on  Thursday 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  militant  suffragettes 
admit  that  the  blow  is  hard  ;  but  Miss  Christabel  writes 
from  her  hiding-place  that  the  Government  will  "  tear 
the  stars  from  the  sky  "  before  they  break  the  window- 
breakers  of  their  ways.  Evidence  submitted  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  leaders  has  brought  out  the  evil  nature  of 
the  ascendency  which  the  more  violent  spirits  of  the 
W.S.P.U.  have  gained  over  the  younger  women.  We 
have  been  able  to  see  something  of  the  system  of  bully- 
ing and  hard  persuasion  which  drove  Mr.  Billington 
Greig  to  denounce  the  methods  of  the  Pankhurst  family. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  does  not  think  Home  Rule  can 
pass  without  another  general  election.  The  Insurance 
Act  has  killed  it.  It  will  always  be  something  of  a 
puzzle  Why  Mr.  Redmond  permitted  the  Government 
to  carrv  the  Insurance  Act  before  taking  up  Home  Rule. 
Probablv,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  fancied  that  the 
Insurance  Act  would  be  popular.  He  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  give  the  Government  the  time  and 
chance  to  get  firm  in  the  saddle  with  a  popular, 
before  tackling  an  unpopular,  measure.  To  Mr. 
Redmond,  as  to  the  Government,  the  disastrous  by- 
elections  have  come  as  a  shock.  Mr.  O'Brien  sees  in 
Mr.  Redmond's  surrender  of  Home  Rule  the  crowning 
of  his  former  tactical  blunders  as  a  leader.  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  not  in  giving  this  opinion  merely  playing  for  effect. 
Rather  than  confess  the  dreadful  position  to  his  fellow- 
countrvmen,  he  has  refused  to  address  a  single  meeting 
until  after  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  introduced. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  rejected  by   the  Development 
Commissioners,  cuts  rather  a  foolish  figure  in  view  of 
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his  boasting  assurances  of  last  November  to  the  Council 
of  Agriculture.  Urging  that  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  should  be  deprived  of  the  grant, 
Mr.  Russell  promised  that  Ireland  should  not  lose  the 
money.  It  would  merely  be  taken  from  the  I.A.O.S. 
and  given  into  the  administration  of  a  body  responsible 
to  Parliament.  "I  believe",  he  said,  "that  the 
Development  Commissioners  will  accept  this  solution 
of  the  difficulty  ".  But  Mr.  Russell's  application  has 
already  been  once  refused.  England  and  Scotland  have 
their  share  of  the  grant.  Ireland,  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  is  still  waiting  for  hers. 

Mr.  Russell's  defeat  is  good  news  for  the  friends  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  I.A.O.S.  Mr.  Russell  has, 
from  his  first  arrival,  plotted  to  destroy  the  work  of 
the  Organisation.  Nationalist  politicians  hate  this 
organisation  of  Irish  farming,  as  JE  has  shown,  because 
it  is  a  voluntary  movement  to  restore  Irish  prosperity. 
The  only  other  class  in  Ireland  which  hates  it  (from 
self-interest)  is  the  small  trader  who  finds  that  he  is 
unable  to  drive  hs  bargain  as  hardly  as  he  used 
to  do  with  farmers  who  are  being  organised  and 
educated.  Enemies  of  the  I.A.O.S.  charge  the  Society 
with  being  political.  This  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.  Nationalists  and  Home  Rulers  want  to 
destroy  the  I.A.O.S.,  not  because  it  is  political,  but 
because  it  is  independent  of  the  politics  of  Home  Rule. 

The  Small  Holdings  policy  of  the  Government  is 
surely  the  most  ridiculous  concoction  of  socialism  and 
individualism  ever  mixed  by  a  man  in  a  muddle. 
The  Government  will  not  suffer  the  small  holder  to  be 
small  owner  because  that  is  individualism.  Yet  this 
week  it  puts  up  Mr.  Runciman  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  announce  that  the  small  holder  must  on  no  account 
be  baffled — through  ownership — in  his  ambition  to 
become  presently  a  big  holder  !  Thus  it  turns  out  that 
the  Government  is  in  favour  of  establishing  the  very 
class  of  farmers  which  it  is  also  in  favour  of  supplanting. 
In  one  breath  it  declares  for  small  farmers  to  supplant 
the  big  ones ;  in  the  next  breath  it  announces  that 
nothing  must  be  done  to  prevent  these  small  men  from 
becoming  big  ones.  Mr.  Runciman,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  is  trying  at  the  same  moment  to  toe  two  lines 
leading  in  absolutely  different  directions. 

The  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee  has  its  report 
on  Poor  Law  Reform  ready.  It  has  been  a  considerable- 
task,  on  which  much  expert  advice  has  been  taken.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  neither  "  majority  "  nor 
"  minority  "  entire.  The  report  will  not  be  made  public 
until  after  Easter.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  so  many 
Unionist  members  keen  and  competent  to  deal  with  this 
matter. 

Ten  years  ago  last  Tuesday  Cecil  Rhodes  died  at 
Muizenberg,  with  a  general  direction  to  "those  about 
him  "  "  when  I'm  gone  "  to  "  follow  the  Governor  " — 
Lord  Milner.  Hut  he  left  his  specific  work  to  Dr.  Jame- 
son, who  now  resigns  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Union  Parliament  to  Sir  Thomas  Snaartt.  At  the 
funeral  in  the  M;itopos  the  Matabele  Chiefs,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  grave  was  committed,  swung 
round  as  one  man  towards  Jameson,  their  para- 
mount Chief  from  that  hour.  In  due  course  "  The 
Doctor  "  became  a  director  of  De  Been  and  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.    As  ret  idem  executor 

the  estates  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees  were  under  his 
direction,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  Rhodesia,  where 
naturally  the  old  Administrator  bad  a  pull.  In 
England,  as  in  Afr'u  a,  Rhodes'  organisation  be<  a  me  his, 
the  same  secretary,  the  same  solicitor. 

These  may  have  been  advantages — if  so,  his 
character  had  earned  them.  But  no  happy  start  or 
luck  in  his  ground  <  OUld  have  brought  Jameson  to  that 
place  in  the  sub-*  ontinent  where  his  <  harai  ter  and 
capacity  carried  him  later.  And  the  unhappv  Raid 
was  a  near  and  most  damning  memory.  Hit  first 
session  in  the  Cape  House  Jameson  effaced  himself, 


maintaining  a  complete  dignity  under  the  bitter  and 
sustained  baiting  of  Mr.  Sauer  and  his  kind.  By 
March  1902  his  demeanour  had  impressed  people,  but 
he  was  still  an  almost  silent  private  member.  Before 
March  1904  he  had  become  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Party  and  its  reorganiser,  had  driven  the  Bond  from 
office,  and  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

That  unification  which  Rhodes  did  not  live  to  see, 
Jameson,  more  than  any  other  man,  accomplished. 
It  was  Jameson's  handling  of  South  Africans,  Dutch 
as  well  as  English,  which  brought  about  the  Sel- 
borne  Memorandum,  the  National  Conference,  and 
the  Act  of  Union.  All  that  could  be  done  to  eliminate 
race  from  the  South  African  Union,  and  to  carry  on  its 
government,  by  the  co-operation  of  its  best  men,  Dutch 
and  English,  Jameson  did.  His  patience  has  been  pro- 
verbial ;  but  while  his  example  is  not  lost  on  the  best 
South  Africans  of  either  race,  he  has  not  succeeded. 

Sir  Thomas  Smartt's  work  is  now  cut  out  for  him. 
We  have  seen  how  deliberate  and  persistent  is  the  extre- 
mists' intention  of  turning  out  Englishmen  from  the 
public  service  of  South  Africa  and  replacing  them  by 
Dutchmen.  Against  that  movement  General  Botha  and 
his  colleagues  offer  little  or  no  resistance.  And  what  of 
the  Government's  attitude  in  the  Defence  debate  at 
Capetown  on  Monday  ?  General  Botha  has  abounded  in 
professions  of  the  larger  patriotism.  But,  faced  with 
Major  Silburn's  motion  of  a  contribution  by  the  Union 
to  the  British  Navy,  calculated  on  the  value  of  South 
Africa's  sea-borne  trade,  General  Smuts'  attitude  is 
miserably  evasive.  The  Minister  of  Defence  told  the 
House  that  the  cost  of  defence  would  be  greater  than 
he  had  anticipated  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Defence  Bill.  The  "  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  definite 
conclusion  ",  and  the  question  should  be  reserved  for 
future  discussion.  Pertinent  is  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick's 
declaration  that  unless  within  a  year  or  two  South 
Africa  contributes  as  she  ought,  she  may  wake  up  too 
late  to  find  the  enemy  holding  her  coasts. 

The  Kaiser's  visits  to  his  allies  have  been  brief,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  been 
successful.  Between  Austria  and  Germany  there  is  no 
ground  of  difference,  and  the  line  they  propose  to 
pursue  in  certain  contingencies  is  probably  well  known 
already.  With  Italy  the  case  is  different.  Very  grave 
discontent  was  naturally  felt  in  Berlin  at  the  attack  on 
Turkey,  (iermany's  particular  protege,  and  for  a  time 
German  influence  at  Constantinople  was  seriously 
shaken.  The  German  Ambassador's  great  diplomatic 
capacity  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Young  Turks 
that  Germany  is  still  their  best  friend  though  her  allies 
have  both  been  robbing  them. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  particular  object  of  the 
Kaiser's  \isit  to  Venice  was  to  persuade  King  Victor 
Emanuel  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
fleet  to  attack  the  Dardanelles  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  would  raise 
a  storm  in  the  Balkans  the  end  of  which  no  man  could 
see.  The  story  sec  ins  to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement 
that  the  Italian  fleet  has  been  ordered  back  to  Taranto 
after  a  somewhat  aimless  cruise  in  the  /Egcan.  The 
Italian  prospects  do  not  improve  with  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  approach  of  the  summer. 

The  motor  <  rimes  in  France  quite  outclass  the  detec- 
tive stories  of  the  sixpenm  magazines.  Whole  parties 
held  up  and  murdered  and  the  robbers  escaping  with 
the  booty  in  a  fast  <  ar  is  a  prospect  that  adds  new 
terrors  to  the  road.  Iloiinslow  Heath  in  the  eighteenth 
centur)  was  child's  pla\  to  this,  and  the  worst  ol  it  is 
that  it  might  casib  happen  ;m\ where  and  to  anyone. 
\    taxM.ib    strike    in    I'aris,    with   sergents  dc  villc 

seated  on  the  boxes  of  those  who  dare  to  ply,  adds  to 

the  amenities  of  life  a<  ioss  the  Channel.  After  all, 
even  with  a  <  oal  Strike  the  actual  danger  to  life,  limb, 
antl  property  is  mm  h  less  here. 
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As  Mr.  Hugh  Law  very  sensibly  observes  in  a  letter 
to  the  "  Morning  Post  "  this  week,  the  idea  that  the 
average  man  requires  the  aid  of  the  Censor  as  a  pro- 
tection against  outrage  is,  literally,  preposterous.  It 
is  not  the  average  man  who  requires  protection,  but 
the  person  who  disagrees  with  him.  The  late  Joint 
Committee  on  Stage  Plays  were  groping  after  this 
very  obvious  truth  when  they  made  their  famous  recom- 
mendation that  the  Censorship  should  be  optional. 
This  solution,  by  the  way,  is  definitely  rejected  by  those 
who  sec  mostly  clearly  into  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  half-way  solution  has  appeared  as  yet 
between  letting  loose  the  average  man  upon  the  theatre 
and  letting  loose  the  theatre  upon  the  average  man. 
Once  we  begin  with  the  Joint  Committee  to  set  things 
right,  we  are  logically  driven  to  the  single  licence  for 
both  theatre  and  music-hall — the  average  man  to  shift 
for  himself,  except  that  in  the  theatre,  as  in  other 
public  places,  he  is  under  ordinary  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  scheme  of  the  King  Edward  Memorial  Committee 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday.  Two  things  emerge  from  the  discus- 
sion ;  first,  that  hardly  anyone  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  Green  Park  design.  The  reason  alleged — 
namely,  that  memorials  would  spoil  the  parks  and  reduce 
the  acreage  of  grass — would  not  be  a  good  reason  if  the 
memorials  were  worth  having;  but  it  serves  its  turn. 
Second,  it  is  clear  that  everyone  approves  of  the  Shad- 
well  Park  scheme  and  would  gladly  see  more  still  of 
the  money  devoted  to  that  object.  In  face  of  this  the 
committee  will  be  well  advised  to  cut  down  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  West  End  memorial  still  further  :  put  up 
a  simple  life-sized  statue,  and  save  the  money  for  the 
East. 

The  influences  uppermost  in  the  committee  were 
those  that  determined  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  and 
other  matters  of  taste  in  the  late  reign.  Let  us  hope  that 
there  will  now  be  an  end  of  them.  The  memorials  of  our 
kings,  from  those  that  in  the  Abbey  still  owned  the  pres- 
sure of  a  power  above  kings  down  to  William  IV.,  were 
on  a  modest,  human  scale.  W  ith  the  Victoria  Memo- 
rial, following  on  the  Albert,  we  broke  out  into  a  new- 
kind  of  swagger.  Examples  of  it  were  to  be  found 
already  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  pre-eminently  in 
Italy.  In  Rome,  in  Naples,  in  other  cities  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  those  huge  pieces  of  rampant, 
but  at  least  vigorous  vulgarity.  The  Victoria  Memorial 
rivals  them  in  scale,  but  differs  in  this  respect,  that  its 
vulgarity  is  timid,  not  vigorous. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  been 
made  unhappy  this  last  week  by  the  promise  of  a  very 
splendid  gift.  There  is  an  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
through  a  clearance  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,  a 
large  site  immediately  adjacent  to  the  British  Museum 
and  its  library,  obviously  the  right  place  for  a  Univer- 
sity building.  Several  public-spirited  people  have  taken 
steps  to  obtain,  and  other  generous  people  have  given, 
large  sums  towards  the  purchase  of  this  site.  The  only 
reason  put  forward  against  the  scheme-  (apart  from 
questions  of  amour  propre)  is  that  South  Kensington  is 
a  less  dusty  quarter  for  scientific  experiments.  There 
is  perhaps  something  in  this,  as  far  as  the  scientific 
departments  are  concerned,  and  these  departments 
would  more  properly  group  round  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  Whv  not  then  have  two  buildings  for 
different  groups  of  faculties? 

The  C.U.Pi.C.  should  look  after  its  cox.  \Vc  have 
unfortunately  grown  accustomed  to  Blues  still  up  giving 
their  views  to  the  Press,  even  of  events  in  which  they 
are  themselves  competitors.  But  they  have  hitherto 
figured  in  papers  that  count.  Mr.  Skinner  exhibit* 
himself  in  "  Answers  ".  It  may  be  a  gratification  to 
him  to  make  a  show  before  under-scullerymaids  nnd 
pot-boys;  but  his  president  should  keep  him  in  order 
for  the  sake  of  the  Universitv. 


THE  COAL  BALLOT. 

IE  things  turn  out  well,  as  seems  to  be  expected  by 
those  best  able  to  judge,  the  result  of  the  miners' 
ballot  will  leave  us  exactly  in  the  position  we  should  have 
been  in  a  week  ago  had  the  miners'  leaders  accepted 
then  w  hat  their  followers  w  ill  have  accepted  since.  This 
seems  to  convict  the  Labour  leaders  of  great  folly,  or  of 
great  ignorance  of  the  disposition  of  their  own  people. 
To  continue  the  strike  for  a  week  or  ten  days  only  to 
accept  terms  at  first  refused  is,  on  the  face  of  it  at  any 
rate,  wanton  waste  of  their  union's  resources,  wanton 
disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  non-combatants  thrown 
out  of  work  by  their  dispute,  and  w  anton  carelessness  of 
the  injury  to  national  trade.     Certainly  the  men  get  no 
more  materially  than  they  would  have  got  a  week  ago, 
and  morally  and  politically  they  get  very  much  less. 
Had  they  jumped  at  the  Government  Bill  as  a  w  ay  out  of 
the  difficulty  more  favourable  to  them  than  they  could 
have  expected,  the  miners  would  have  scored  all  round. 
They   would   have  had  the  State  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  and  we  believe  a  general 
conversion  of  public  opinion  to  that  principle,  though 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  in  no  sense  negligible 
body  of  opinion  against  it.     They  would  have  had  pre- 
cisely as  good  a  chance  of  getting  the  actual  rates  they 
demanded  as  now.    They  w  ould  have  won  the  ostensible 
point  for  which  they  entered  on  the  strike,  and  avoided 
making  a  single  unsuccessful  demand  in  Parliament. 
They  could  fairly  have  claimed  to  be  reasonable  and 
moderate,  willing  to  try  any  honest  means  of  ending 
the  trouble.    Tactically  they  would  have  scored  against 
the  owners  ;  for  the  public  is  not  nicely  discriminating 
and  in  its  joy  at  the  end  of  the  strike  would  probably 
have  lauded  the  miners'  good  sense,  and  been  inclined 
to  censure  the  owners  because  some  of  them  did  not 
agree  at  once  to  accept  the  minimum  principle  which 
Parliament  had  approved.     The  public  w  ould  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  was  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  w  hole  business — a  conclusion 
very  advantageous  to  the  miners.    So  obvious,  indeed, 
in  every  way  are  the  advantages  the  miners'  side  would 
have  gained,  compared  with  their  present  position,  had 
they  accepted  the  Government  terms  at  once  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  account  for  their  leaders  not  advising 
them  to  do  so.     One  cannot  conceive  them  unable  to 
see  the  points  in  their  favour,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  they  expected  seriously  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  put  their  proposed  rates  of  wage  in  figures 
in  the  Bill  against  the  Government's  lead.    They  would 
have  been  incredibly  astray  with  the  calculation  of  the 
position.    There  must  have  been  other  considerations 
behind  their  action.    Mr.  Walsh,  the  miners'  agent  and 
M.P.  for  Ince — a  type  of  Labour  member  of  which  it 
were  well  for  Parliament  and  still  better  for  the  Labour 
party  had  it  many  more  examples — plainly  would  have 
liked  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  if  the  decision  had 
rested  with  him.    Apparently  at  that  time  the  Labour 
leaders,   including  the   Miners'   Federation  delegates, 
thought  there  was  no  chance  of  the  mass  of  the  men 
agreeing  to  accept.    So  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  boldly  asked  for  much  more  than  they  hoped  to  get. 
Thus  they  could  say  at  any  rate  they  had  fought  hard 
and  tried  to  get  the  best  terms.      W  hat  may  have 
influenced  the  men,  if  anything  has,  to  accept  the  terms 
and  agree  to  go  back  to  work  one  cannot  be  sure. 
Strain,  hardship,  failing  funds  may  have  done  it.  But 
there  was,  perhaps  we  should  say  is,  great  danger  of 
desperation,  the  Englishman's  determination  not  to  give 
in — dogged  we  call  it  in  ourselves,  in  others  obstinate 
— driving  them  to  hold  out  at  any  costs.     A  long  strain 
often   hardens  and   induces   recklessness   of  temper. 
There  is  also  the  reasonable  feeling  that  having  sacri- 
ficed and  gone  through  so  much,  it  is  disastrous  to  give 
in  after  all  and  lose  both  ways.     It  was  evidently  diffi- 
cult enough  for  those  inside  to  gauge  the  situation,  so 
perhaps  it  is  futile  for  outsiders  to  attempt  it.     But  it 
seems  to  the  intelligent  onlooker'  that  the  right  thing, 
would  have  been  for  the  Government  to  act  by  resolution 
of  the  House  and  for  the  Labour  leaders  immediately 
to  ask  the  Miners'  Federation  to  take  a  ballot  of  its 
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members.  If  the  ballot  had  been  adverse,  things  would 
have  been  no  worse  than  an  adverse  ballot  will  make 
them  now  ;  it  it  had  been  favourable,  ten  days  would 
have  been  gained.  There  is  left  but  the  third  possi- 
bility that  the  result  of  a  ballot  might  have  been  adverse 
then  but  favourable,  now. 

One  can  understand,  of  course,  the  desire  of 
the  miners  to  get  their  own  terms  in  black  and 
white  in  the  Bill.  Just  as  some  of  the  owners 
would,  if  they  could,  have  kept  the  recognition 
of  the  minimum  wage  out  of  the  Bill,  so  the  miners 
wanted  to  get  the  actual  figures  in — first  their  schedule 
of  rates  beside  the  5s.  and  2s.,  then  the  5s.  and  2s. 
minimum  only.  It  was  a  struggle  between  them,  and 
we  are  not  concerned  to  blame  either  party  for  trying 
to  get  the  most  it  could.  But  the  owners  were  wiser 
than  the  men  in  yielding  the  minimum  wage  with  the 
air  of  a  good  grace.  Whether  or  not  it  was  because 
they  realised  they  could  be  compelled  to  recognise  it 
against  their  will,  they  had  the  sense  to  recognise  neces- 
sity, and  did  not  overreach  themselves  as  did  the  Labour 
members.  These,  of  course,  were  aware  of  the  very 
great  pressure  they  could  put  on  the  Government  and 
the  House  by  declaring  that  nothing  was  wanted  to  end 
the  strike  immediately  but  the  acceptance  in  the  Bill  of  a 
rate  of  wage  the  Government  admitted  not  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  which  public  opinion  would  certainly 
endorse.  The  sense  of  the  community  would  easily  be 
that  5s.  was  not  too  much  for  the  day's  work  of  a  man 
underground  nor  2s.  for  a  boy's.  On  the  question  of 
rates  as  between  owners  and  men,  we  doubt  if  the  public 
will  be  very  greatly  impressed  by  the  owners'  case.  In 
fact,  the  public  is  not  very  much  interested  in  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  at  all.  Some  are  prejudiced  one  way  ; 
some  another.  There  is  on  the  one  side  the  fool  who 
talks  about  a  Maxim  gun  or  two  settling  the  whole 
thing  in  a  few  minutes  ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  the 
fool  who  talks  about  "  bloodsuckers  "  and  "  parasites  ". 
But  the  mass  in  between  these  care  only  that  the  strike 
shall  end.  All  this,  one  must  admit,  made  Mr.  Asquith's 
position  extremely  trying  ;  it  required  real  courage  to 
■stick  to  his  decision  not  to  put  in  the  5s.  and  2s.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  his  better  self  reappearing  after  a 
long  period  of  eclipse.  What  a  pity  it  retired  again  into 
eclipse  when  it  was  a  matter  of  keeping  his  promise  as 
to  the  words  of  the  direction  to  district  boards  about  the 
basis  of  calculating  a  minimum  wage.  The  decision  to 
keep  the  figures  out  was  right.  Politically  there- 
is  grave  objection  to  fixing  wage  rates  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  pressure  put  on  candidates  would  be 
intolerable,  and  would  tend  to  corruption.  We  have  no 
doubt,  as  it  is,  that  every  member  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  putting  in  the  5s.  and  2s.  will  take  good  care,  when 
next  election  comes,  to  remind  his  constituents  that  he 
<lid.  Wc  do  not  say,  we  do  not  at  all  think,  that  the 
-State  can  never  interfere  beneficially  in  matters  of  rates 
and  charges,  but  it  would  be  mad  to  fix  a  general  rate 
without  regard  to  local  circumstance.  The  miners'  own 
schedule  of  rates  proved  it.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
much  more  reasonable  to  put  in  the  schedule  than  a  Hat 
minimum.  The  schedule  is  scientific  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  worked  out  with  reference  to  varying  conditions  and 
placet.  It  would  have  been  a  fair  basis  for  discussion, 
had  the  House  the  experience  and  knowledge  qualifying 
it  for  the  task  instead  of  conspicuously  lacking  it.  In 
any  case  such  work  will  be  far  better  done  by  impartial 
local  committees  unconnected  with  political  parties. 
The  men's  leaders'  distrust  of  these  bodies  is  the  reverse 
of  shrewd.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  frorn  them.  If 
wc  had  to  prophesy,  we  would  venture  that  the  men  will 
generally  get  from  these  local  tribunals  (really,  in  most 
eases,  the  Chairman)  not  much  less  than  their  own 

schedule  of  proposed  rates. 

If  the  miners  refuse  to  come  in  now  ;  if  they  decide  not 
tO  ffO  back  to  work  pe  nding  the  settlement  of  rates  bv 
the  distrie  t  boardl  appointed  by  the  Act,  the  position 
will  be  black,  almost  without  relief.  To  the  miners 
themselves  it  can  only  mean  disaster.  The  whole  coun- 
try will  be  not  only  against  them,  but  deeply  resentful. 
By  great  multitudes  of  their  fellow-citizens,' less  of  the 
wppcr  than  of  the  labouring  (  lasses,  they  will  be  simply 


hated — no  other  word  can  be  used.  The  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  the  nation  will  be  excessive  ;  bad  temper  and 
disorder  will  break  out.  The  miners,  in  turn,  conscious 
of  their  unpopularity  and  embittered  by  certainty  of 
failure,  would  probably  turn  to  violence.  Military  force 
can  keep  this  down,  and  would,  but  it  will  be  sad  indeed 
if  the  good  side  of  this  painful  struggle  should  be  spoilt 
at  the  last  moment.  We  must  be  ready  for  the  worst, 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  we  do  not  expect  it. 


THE    WOMEN'S  BILL. 

"/""OMMOX-SENSE  at  last  !  "  is  the  exclamation 
with  which  every  sane  man  and  woman  must 
greet  the  rejection  of  the  so-called  Conciliation  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  common-sense  which 
was  expressed,  not  in  words — as  Carlyle  pointed  out, 
John  Bull  talks  nonsense  and  acts  sense — but  by  the 
perambulation  of  the  lobbies.  The  speeches  delivered 
were  poor  enough,  merely  a  languid  repetition  of  argu- 
ments already  worn  bare  out  of  doors ;  but  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  seemed  to  have  acted  as  a  cold 
douche  upon  the  national  mind.  A  much-needed 
douche,  for  when  hysterical  sentiment,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  a  general  womanliness,  begin  to  translate 
themselves  into  strikes  and  window-smashing  and 
syndicalism,  accompanied  by  blubbering  in  high  places, 
practical  Mr.  Bull  thinks  it  time  to  pull  up. 

We  have  said  that  the  speeches  were  stale,  and  the 
arguments  mere  iteration.  The  case  has  almost  got 
beyond  argument,  especially  after  Sir  Almroth  Wright's 
letter  in  the  "Times  "  :  the  question  is  now  reduced 
to  one  of  temperament,  because  the  real  arguments 
against  political  feminism  are  physical,  or  medical,  and 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  discussion.  Still,  there  are  one 
or  two  arguments,  outside  the  doctor's  domain,  which 
were  reproduced  in  Thursday's  debate,  and  with  which 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  deal  briefly.  The  incredibly 
foolish  proposal  to  base  the  votes  of  women  on  a 
property  qualification,  which  the  Government,  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  this  session  or  next,  is  about  to 
destroy  as  the  basis  of  male  votes,  has  received  its 
quietus.  There  might  have  been  something  to  be  said 
for  enfranchising  a  million  women,  who  are  occupiers 
in  the  legal  sense,  if  the  occupation  of  a  rateable  tene- 
ment for  twelve  months  were  not  about  to  be  sup- 
planted by  universal  suffrage  without  any,  or  with  the 
very  smallest,  qualification.  Anyone  but  a  feminist 
would  see  the  absurdity  of  first  of  all  denying  that  sex 
should  be  a  distinction  in  the  execution  of  a  trust,  and 
then  proposing  a  distinction  of  sex  as  a  qualification 
for  the  trust.  If  sex  ought  not  to  be  a  political  distinc- 
tion, women  must  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and 
on  no  other.  If  all  adult  men  arc  to  vote,  all  adult 
women  must  vote,  and  that  means  increasing  the 
electorate  from  8,000,000  to  18,000,000 — a  nasty,  invin- 
cible fact  which,  like  prison-bars,  cannot  be  shrieked 
or  wept  away.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  nation 
are  not,  we  believe,  prepared  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  to  an  electorate  of  18,000,000,  of 
whom  the  majority  would  be  women,  and  so  there,  in 
reality,  is  an  end  to  this  tragico-t omical  business  of  the 
tuff  raget  tes. 

Let  us  however  "  outargue  the  dogs  ",  as  w  ell  as  out- 
vote- them.  To  say  that  bec  ause  some  women  now 
enjoy  the  municipal  franchise,  i.e.  vote  for  borough  and 
county  councils,  and  even  sit  on  those  bodies,  they  are 
therefore  and  thereby  qualified  to  vote  at  parliamentary 
elections,  is  to  COttfusC  the  administrative  with  the 
legislative  function.  It  is  one  thing  to  administer  a 
law  :  another  and  a  \eiy  different  tiling  to  make  a  law. 
To  administer  a  law  requires  merely  patience,  common- 
sense,  and  some  energy  of  good-will.     To  make  a  law 

requires  a  w  ide'  and  varied  experience  of  human  nature 

and  human  affairs,  as  well  as  some  pra<  tic  al  training  in 
a  trade  or  profession.  Nearly  all  men  have  most  of 
these-  qualifications,  in  a  greater  Of  less  elegrcc  :  hatellv 
any  women  haw  any  e>f  them.  Borough  and  county 
COUHcils,  e-ven  elistric  t  councils,  arc  competent  to 
administer  the  Insurance  Act  |  WOllld  anyone  en- 
trust the  ir  members  with  the  making  of  sue  h  an 
Ad?    Of  e-ourse-  it  had  to  be  admitted  on  Thursday 
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that  if  women  voted  they  must  be  voted  for,  and 
their  admission  to  Parliament  was  welcomed  by  all  the 
feminists  except  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  seems  to  think 
that  a  woman  is  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  him- 
self, and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  in  the 
Law  Courts,  but  not  strong  enough  to  sit  on  soft  green 
cushions  and  say  Aye  !  or  No  !  to  the  Speaker.  In 
such  pitiable  entanglements  of  inconsistency  will  a 
clever  man  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil  involve  himself,  when 
once  he  has  swallowed  the  delusion  that  shop-girls  and 
housemaids  and  mill-hands  talk  as  well  and  know  as 
much  as  the  accomplished  women  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded. 

We  were  treated  on  Thursday  to  a  spectacle  which 
we  should  say  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  On  a  question 
of  first-rate  political  importance,  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Bill,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
spoke  and  voted  for  the  Bill.  The  Prime  Minister 
struck  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  said  it  was  one 
of  sex.  The  Foreign  Secretary  talked  unpardon- 
able nonsense  when  he  proposed  to  apply  the  physical 
force  argument  to  the  division  lobby,  or  to  the 
difference  between  himself  and  Mr.  Baker.  But  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  point  is,  how  far  is  this 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  a  vital  policy  to 
be  carried?  The  Government  Suffrage  Bill  will  prob- 
ably be  introduced  and  carried  this  Session  :  certainly 
next  Session.  The  distribution  of  political  power  by 
means  of  the  franchise  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  those  questions  which  determine  the  fate  of  Minis- 
tries, on  which  a  Cabinet  must  either  be  united  or  resign. 
How  is  the  "open  mind"  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Cabinet 
responsibility  ? 


THE   NORTH    AFRICAN  DANGER. 

T  N  one  way  the  native  of  North  Africa,  the  Moham- 
mcdan  at  any  rate,  is  very  like  the  camel  he  loads 
and  ill-treats — he  cordially  detests  his  ruler.  The  camel 
is  known  to  suffer  from  a  state  of  chronic  indigestion 
whilst  he  is  doing  work  for  man.  This  may  not  be  so — 
it  probably  is  by  no  means  so — with  the  splendid  racing 
camels  of  the  Touareg  and  other  tribes,  but  the  ordinary 
beast  of  burden  and  merchandise  is  a  confirmed  dys- 
peptic and  misanthrope.  He  detests  his  Arab  master, 
and  grows  thin  and  miserable  whilst  in  harness  ;  whereas 
left  to  himself  in  peace  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
suffered  to  roam  and  browse  at  w  ill,  he  at  once  begins 
to  recover  health  and  spirit  and  appears  to  be  quite 
another  creature.  His  submission  under  duress  proves 
nothing  to  the  contrary  ;  and  certainly  no  one  who  has 
watched  the  beast  long  or  at  all  closely  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  it  proves  the  least  affection.  Now  the 
Arab,  or  say  the  native  tribesman  generally  of  the 
North  African  seaboard  from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  has  all 
the  camel's  repugnance  for  his  rulers,  and  he  has  ten 
times  more.  The  generous  dreamers  who  have  kindly 
plans  for  raising  the  political  and  moral  status  of  these 
tribes  cannot  hope  to  be  taken  very  seriously  in  that 
part  of  the  world  till  they  show  they  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  one  ruling  desire  of  the  people  they 
would  serve — the  desire  to  shake  off  wholly  and  for  ever 
the  yoke  of  the  accursed  infidel.  The  Mohammedan — 
in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least — does  not  want  the 
vote  nor  a  scat  in  a  European  Council  or  Parliament 
nor  a  minimum  wage.  He  wants  something  quite  diffe- 
rent— he  wants  his  own  country  for  himself,  and  to  be 
free  henceforth  and  for  ever  of  the  Christian  dog  who 
has  taken  it  away  from  him.  When  the  amiable 
reformers  and  political  missionaries  come  to  recognise 
this  perfectly  simple  and  obvious  truth  they  will  reallv 
have  mastered  the  A  B  C  of  the  problem  ;  as  it  is,  thev 
and  their  plans  are  simply  looked  on  with  contempt  bv 
the  great  mass  of  the  native  people,  the  contempt  that 
can  be  worse  perhaps  than  any  hatred. 

The  distaste  of  the  North  African  tribes  for  European 
rule  isof  course  no  new  thing,  but  it  has  probably  never 


been  so  bitter  and  so  general  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
Morocco  and  Tripoli  affairs,  coming  at  the  same  time, 
seem  to  have  opened  wide  the  eyes  of  the  blindest  native 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  the  Arab  from  end  to 
end  of  Africa  now  sees  quite  clearly  that  Europe  intends 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  country.  People  in  this  country, 
and  throughout  Europe,  are  making  an  extraordinary 
mistake  when  they  believe  that  only  settle  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  somehow,  or  end  it  sum- 
marily one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  North  African 
difficulty  will  end.  On  the  contrary,  well-informed 
observers  on  the  spot  have  a  very  uneasy  notion  that 
the  difficulty,  whether  the  war  is  soon  ended  or  not,  is 
really  only  just  beginning.  At  the  moment,  naturally, 
Italy  is  the  blackest  sinner  in  the  eyes  of  the  North 
African.  A  few  months  ago  the  Italian  was  on  the 
whole,  even  though  he  competed  successfully  in  the 
labour  market  with  the  native,  far  less  hated  than  the 
Frenchman  in  the  Regency.  Since  the  war  in  Tripoli 
broke  out  feeling  has  changed  so  that  the  Italian  is 
now  hated  throughout  that  country  more  cordially 
than  the  Frenchman.  The  same  change  in  a  less  marked 
degree  has  come  about  in  Algeria.  But  this  is  merely 
a  vogue  or  sentiment  of  the  moment.  A  year  or  so 
from  now  and  Italians,  French,  and  English  will  prob- 
ably share  equally  among  themselves  the  Arab  hate. 
What  will  there  be  to  choose  between  them  once  the 
war  is  over?  All  three  are  infidel  ;  all  three  have  taken 
the  country  from  the  North  African.  This  is  the  fact 
which  Europe  has  to  face  now  in  her  colonies  or  pro- 
tectorates in  North  Africa,  and  it  is  a  tremendously 
grave  one  too.  Egypt  may  be  a  little  quieter — at  the 
surface  at  any  rate — than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  and 
Algeria  is  prospering,  or  the  Christian  population  at 
least  is.  But  what  of  the  third  great  European  colony, 
Tunisia?  We  had  hints  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
Tripoli  business  was  disturbing  the  natives  there,  but 
it  was  announced  that  the  French  Government  had  been 
able  easily  to  quell  the  disturbance  ;  and  Tunisia  has 
therefore  been  reported  as  quite  "safe"  for  four  or 
five  months  past.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Tunis 
to-day  is  the  very  reverse  of  safe.  Not  the  city  alone, 
the  whole  Regency,  is  seething  with  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  within  only  the  last  few  weeks  the  place  has 
been  again  under  the  full  rigour  of  martial  law.  Little 
or  nothing  of  this  is  known  in  Europe — save  of  course 
at  the  Foreign  Ministries — because  the  Government  and 
the  local  press  have  kept  the  unpleasant  secret  very 
carefully.  Even  in  North  Africa  itself  European  travel- 
lers need  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  is  going  on. 
A  man  might  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Europeanised  portion  of  Algeria,  for  example,  and  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  the  neighbouring  colony  is  on 
the  borderland  of  revolution.  He  will  learn  nothing 
from  the  natives  because  he  cannot  converse  with 
them  ;  whilst  from  the  French  people  and'  from 
those  Arabs  w  ho,  superficially,  hav  e  the  European  habit, 
he  is  likely  to  get  nothing  but  astute  silence  on 
such  a  dangerous  theme.  Nevertheless  here  is 
the  truth  :  Tunisia,  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  highly 
inflamed  state,  worse  perhaps  than  even  Egypt  has  been 
at  its  worst  of  late  years  ;  whilst  Algeria,  quieter  because 
further  oft  from  Tripoli — though  on  the  other  hand 
nearer  Morocco  ! — could  not  be  counted  on  as  safe  or 
anything  like  it,  if  Tunisia  were  to  rise  to-morrow  or 
next  week  with  any  real  show  of  success.  And  there 
have  been  weeks  of  late  in  the  Regency  when  such  a 
rising  by  the  entire  native  population  appeared  not 
merely  possible  but  highly  probable.  Roughly,  in  Tunis 
itself  are  twenty-five  thousand  French  people,  with  an 
effective  army  of  only  a  few  thousands,  despite  official 
figures.  Against  these  numbers  we  have  to  calculate 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  natives.  Besides,  Tunis 
has  nearly  sixty  thousand  Italians;  but  what  comfort 
can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  very  people  who 
at  the  moment  are  best  hated  by  the  would-be  revolu- 
tionists are  particularly  numerous?  The  French  Army 
is  known  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  very  effective  and 
splendidly  trained  ;  and  what  work  it  has  been  called  on 
to  do  of  late  in  the  Regency  has  been  done  with  speed 
and  decision.    It  stamped  out  the  rebellion  that  actually 
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occurred  a  few  months  ago,  and  within  the  last  few 
weeks — quite  unobserved  By  Europe — it  has  seized  the 
ringleaders  of  a  fresh  outbreak.  But,  notoriously,  it 
is  far  too  small  to  cope  with  a  big  and  general  outbreak 
throughout  the  country ;  and — let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it — this  might  happen  any  day  whilst  native  feel- 
ing is  in  its  present  extremely  dangerous  state.  If 
Italy  were  swept  out  of  Tripoli  to-morrow  by  the  Arabs, 
Tunisia,  it  is  quite  likely,  would  rise  and  most  probably 
the  whole  African  seaboard  would  follow  suit.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  every  Arab  worth  his  salt  believes 
that  if  he  dies  in  the  holy  war  he  goes  to  the  seventh 
heaven  and  is  in  perpetual  bliss  ;  and  war  against  the 
infidel,  whether  he  be  Italian,  Englishman  or  French- 
man, can  only  be  a  holy  war.  It  is  this  religious  motive, 
added  to  the  natural  objection  which  the  native  has  to 
the  European  taking  "  his  country",  that  makes  the 
position  so  serious  and  threatening. 

The  natives  then  in  the  Regency  are  at  the  moment 
seething  with  revolution  because  they  are  mingled  with 
Italians  whose  kith  and  kin  are  shooting  Arabs  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Tripoli.  They  have  actually 
boycotted  wholesale  the  trams  in  Tunis  because  the 
French  decline  to  dismiss  the  Italian  conductors  and 
drivers  and  substitute  natives  instead  !  But  the  Italian 
business  is  only  one  feature  of  the  difficulty.  The 
Italians  have  a  large  and  highly-trained  army  in  Tripoli 
— an  infinitely  stronger  force  than  any  the  French  can 
muster  in  the  neighbouring  States — and  in  the  natural 
rourse  of  events  they  should  prevail  in  the  end.  Hence 
this  particular  phase  may  no  doubt  pass.  But 
with  it  will  not  for  a  moment  pass  the  North  African 
difficulty  and  danger.  To  make  sure  of  your  Arab  you 
must  Europeanise  him.  What  sign  is  there  that  such 
a  thing  is  possible?  One  has  heard  it  said  quite  lately 
in  this  part  of  the  world  by  Europeans  who  have  lived 
all  their  lives  amongst  the  natives  that  not  a  single 
native  could  really  be  trusted,  should  the  Holy  War 
break  out.  One  has  been  told  by  those  who  do  not 
theorise  but  by  those  who  should  know,  if  anyone  in 
the  world  should  know,  that  the  very  Souks  must  rise 
If  that  war  becomes  at  all  general.  Even  the  Bond 
Street  tradesmen  of  North  Africa  must  join  the  rioters 
when  the  revolution  is  well  launched  ! 


THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  PRESS. 

/"\N"  the  whole  the  English  Press  has  hardly  dis- 
tinguished  itself  during  the  strike,  though  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  "  Times  ". 
The  Liberal  journals  in  this  matter  do  not  exist  as 
Liberal  journals.  They  seem  to  have  passed  completely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Labour  leaders  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  a  class  of  journalist  which  has  come  into  exist- 
ence of  recent  years  known  as  the  "  descriptive  re- 
porter ".  He  depends  for  his  claims  to  "  exclusive 
information  "  on  scraps  flung  him  by  persons  more  or 
1'ss  distinguished,  and  in  return  he  writes  up  his 
patron.  Hut  during  this  crisis  he  has  been  particu- 
larly ill-informed.  The  Labour  leaders  in  the  House, 
save  in  so  far  as  they  are  miners'  leaders  also, 
knew  little  enough  themselves;  consequently,  when  the 
crucial  moment  arrived,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  refused  to  insert  figures  in  the  Bill,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  hysteria  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Radii  al 
Press.  They  knew  they  had  woefully  misled  the 
ingenuous  party-man  who  had  still  managed  to  retain 
any  measure  of  faith  in  their  vapourings.  Sober  Liberal 
members  from  Lancashire  might  have  been  heard 
bewailing  the  strange  fit  of  hysteria  developed  by 
iheir  favourite  "  (luardian  ".  Hut  the  lowest  depth 
WM  reached  by  a  contributor  to  a  halfpenny  Radical 
sheet,  principally  known  by  his  relationship  to  a  reallv 
distinguished  editor.  This  gentleman  gravels  informed 
Ihe  world  that  the  Prime  Minister  "  had  earned  tfa< 
hatred  Of  both  sides"  by  his  efforts.  He  must  have 
beefl  at  the  time  the  worst-informed  or  most  malicious 
even  of  Radical  scribblers,  for  in  that  very  debate- 
Labour  representatives  commended  Mr.  Asquith's 
untiring  exertions  and  the  fine  temper  he  had  shown, 


and  subsequently  a  manifesto  of  the  coalowners  has 
endorsed  this.  Writers  of  this  class  may  believe 
they  are  helping  their  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  They  certainly  show  a  ready  disposition 
to  roll  in  the  mud  to  serve  their  idol.  Bismarck's  "  ink 
beasts  "  could  not  have  done  better.  But  to  do  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  justice  he  is  not  entirely  without  loyalty 
and  would  not  be  grateful  for  this  kind  of  adulation, 
expressed,  as  it  is,  through  stupid  abuse  of  his  chief. 
As  for  Mr.  Asquith,  he  deserves  to  be  honoured 
in  that  he  has  never  grovelled  before  the  "  descrip- 
tive reporter"  or  sought  his  equivocal  aid  to  esta- 
blish or  add  to  his  reputation.  Therefore  of  course 
he  is  not  persona  grata  in  Press  circles,  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  •  gone  out 
of  his  way  sometimes,  betrayed  by  native  kindliness, 
to  give  undue  recognition  to  pushful  personalities 
of  this  class.  Mr.  Asquith  has  gauged  more  truly 
their  real  value  and  the  honesty  of  their  praise  or 
blame.  The  Ministry  then  in  their  own  newspaper 
world,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette  ",  have  not  "  une  bonne  presse  ".  It  is  not  for 
them  to  complain  of  Unionist  prints.  But  Unionists 
may,  and  do.  No  one  can  move  at  all  among  the  best 
classes  of  London  society,  where  opinion  is  weighed  as 
well  as  strongly  held,  and  not  be  aware  of  the  wide- 
spread disgust  at  certain  features  recently  developed  in 
certain  Unionist  journalism.  Its  one  object,  at  all 
events  the  only  object  in  which  it  succeeds,  is  to  imitate 
the  baser  forms  of  the  American  Yellow  Press.  We 
see  flaring  headlines  and  screaming  epithets  while  tiny 
morsels  of  correct  information  are  whipped  up  into  a 
column  or  two  of  turgid  prose  when  all  the  facts  they 
contain  could  have  been  more  effectively  told  in  three 
short  lines.  A  class  that  demands  a  newspaper 
"  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  "  can  hardly 
enjoy  this  kind  of  intellectual  stimulus  for  long. 

We  are  often  astonished  at  the  kind  of  stuff  writers 
of  this  class  put  before  their  readers  as  the  utterances 
of  "  a  well-informed  correspondent  ".  It  may  be  quite 
justifiable  for  an  Opposition  journal  to  try  to  discredit 
a  Ministry,  though  it  may  not  be  good  policy  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Executive  authority  ought  to  be 
strengthened  now,  especially  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has 
said  we  do  not  desire  the  responsibility  of  office. 

Twenty  men  sitting  down  to  consider  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  a  situation  like  the  present  will  have 
nearly  twenty  points  of  view.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  well  known  to  have  differed  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  having  a  large  majority  against  him 
he  gave  way,  voted  for  the  Bill  and  replied  vigorously 
to  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  when  he  attacked  it.  Mr. 
Buxton  would  have  taken  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  but  being  beaten  he  loyally  supported  his  chief, 
and  in  fact  himself  piloted  a  great  part  of  the  Bill 
through.  Again  an  entirely  w  rong  impression  about  the 
attitude  of  tlx'  Foreign  Secretary  is  widely  circulated  by 
"  the  well-informed  ".  They  must  know  very  little 
about  him.  He  is  by  no  means  the  stern  and  unbe  nd- 
ing Whig  we  arc  always  given  to  understand,  but  is  in 
many  re  spe  cts  a  sentimental  Radical,  a  really  convinced 
Home  Ruler,  a  woman's  suffragist  and  many  other 
things  little  consistent  with  his  alleged  pe>litical  charac- 
ter. Those  who  have  any  information  on  the  subject  arc 
aware  that,  with  strong  mexlifieations,  he  was  prepared 
te>  support  the  Lloyd  George  view  em  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Chun  hill  in<  line  s  more  and  more  away  from  se  nti- 
mental Radicalism,  ;md  wc  Ix  lie  ve  that  if  he-  hael  had 
his  way,  the-  Minimum  Wage-  Mill  would  hardly  have 
bce-n  brought  in  hefe>rc  it  had  secured  the  Support  of 
both  parties  te>  the-  struggle.  Still,  if  the-  miners  \<>t<- 
fe>r  returning  to  WOril  Mr.  Asquith  will  se-e>rc.  The 

Cabinet  at  the  present  moment  is  undoubted!)  inclining 

to  the-  Right,  but  it  de>cs  not  depend  on  lory  votes. 
Ministerialists  are-  still  we-ll  aware-  (hat  they  mils)  hang 

together  to  :i\<>id  hanging  separately,  ind  we  cannot 

See  the  use-  e»f  pretending  they  elo  ne>l  know  it,  In  the 
end  a  great  bre-ak-up  01  the  existing  Libe  ral  Party  is 
inevitable,  but  it  has  not  romr  about  yet,  and  will 
hardh  e|e>   <>  fetr  a  w  hil<\ 

There  il  a  furthe  r  delusion  cherished  by  the  Unionist 
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Yellow  Press  which  should  be  exposed.  It  has  been 
continually  stated  that  vast  numbers  of  miners  would 
return  to  work  if  the  Government  would  state  openly 
they  would  protect  the  mines.  On  at  least  three  occa- 
sions members  of  the  Ministry  have  promised  this,  and 
at  all  meetings  with  the.  coalowners  they  have  assured 
them  of  it.  But  the  answer  has  always  been  that  they 
would  not  open  the  pits;  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  till  a  large  section,  at  all  events  nearly  half  of  the 
men,  were  ready  to  return.  Anyone  who  has  believed 
that  this  would  happen  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
strike  knows  nothing  of  trade  union  feeling  or  the 
loyalty  of  these  men  to  their  class. 


SYNDICALISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 

SIR  FORREST  FULTON  was  no  doubt  quite  right 
in  suggesting  to  the  grand  jury  in  the  "  Syndi- 
calist "  case  that  their  knowledge,  if  any,  of  Syndicalism 
was  likely  to  be  very  recent.  We  may  suspect  that 
perhaps  even  his  lordship's  knowledge  of  it  had  been 
hastily  acquired,  as  he  appeared  to  identify  it  far  too 
definitely  with  the  views  of  socialists.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  that  an  economist  like  Mr.  Hcwins,  who  is 
really  learned  in  the  matter,  should  have  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  that  Syndicalism 
is  not  Socialism,  but  intense  individualism  and  selfish- 
ness quite  independent  of  any  particular  doctrine.  The 
explanation  was  not  unnecessary  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  one  may  study  every  possible  variety 
of  Syndicalist,  from  those  who  excuse  the  most  abomin- 
able incitement  of  soldiers  to  mutiny,  down  to  the  most 
innocent  of  trade  unionists  who  declares  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  Syndicalism.  The  fact  is  we  have  got 
hold  of  a  new  scare  word ;  and  as  it  happens  to  be 
French,  many  of  the  British  jury  class  are  not  aware 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  socialism,  and  really 
means  no  more  than  trade  unionism.  They  think  it  is 
a  yet  newer  and  more  dreadful  form  of  socialism  than 
the  earlier  socialism  of  their  crude  imagination  ;  and 
syndicalism  is  now  for  them  the  substitute  for  that  idea 
of  socialism,  which  was  really  their  mistaking  of  it  for 
anarchy.  But  the  British  public  never  does  learn  to 
distinguish,  and  it  has  now  got  into  its  head  that  all 
socialists  are  Syndicalists.  It  is  thinking  really  of 
anarchists  ;  and  all,  socialists  or  not,  who  incite  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  and  protest  against  the  employment  of  the 
military  in  putting  down  strike  riots,  are  indeed 
anarchists.  But  the  Socialist-Syndicalist  is  only  one  of 
many  kinds  of  Syndicalists.  He  was  originallv  a  variety 
of  the  French  trade  unionist  who  invented  the  method 
of  the  general  or  universal  strike  and  destruction  of 
property  as  a  revolutionary  method  instead  of  the  usual 
military  rising  of  revolutionaries.  We  have  no  words 
of  censure  too  strong  for  the  method  of  the  general 
strike  ;  but  it  is  a  method  only,  and  does  not  mark  off 
the  man  who  employs  it  as  being  a  socialist  from  the 
man  who  does  not  as  being  a  mere  trade  unionist. 

A  Syndicalist  may  be  Liberal,  Radical,  trade  unionist, 
socialist,  anything  almost,  except  a  sound  Conserva- 
tive. Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  present  strike  are 
undoubtedly  Syndicalists  and  Socialists,  but  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  their  Socialism  and  their 
Syndicalism.  Socialists  have  always  included  a 
section  who  have  advocated  violence,  and  the  socialist 
leaders  in  engineering  the  general  strike  have,  unfor- 
tunately, followed  that  school.  Their  model  has  been 
the  French  Syndicalists,  and  they  have  copied  that 
feature  of  it  which  at  once  separates  it  from  true 
socialism  and  turns  it  into  anarchism.  Anti-militarism 
is  a  special  form  of  French  socialism  ;  and  so  far  as  our 
socialists  here  take  part  in  the  seduction  of  soldiers 
from  their  allegiance  and  fidelity,  or  excuse  and  defend 
it,  they  are  helping  to  make  the  idea  of  any  kind  of 
society  impossible,  and  in  so  doing  are  false  to 
socialism. 

Trade  unionists  and  socialists  alike  have  entered 
upon  a  disastrous  course  in  being  persuaded  into  the 
methods  of  Syndicalism.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  objects  and  aims  either  of  trade  unionism  or 
socialism,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  exchanged  their 


previously  sane  and  rational  methods  for  methods  whose 
issue  must  be  disastrous.  Trade  Unionism  was  steadily 
achieving  its  aims  by  joint  bargaining  or  by  Parliamen- 
tary action  ;  s<x-ialism  was  trusting  in  educational  propa- 
ganda and  also  on  the  grow  th  of  a  constitutional  party. 
They  have  lost  most  of  the  power  they  had  acquired,  and 
the  direction  of  affairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syndicalists.  Trade  unionism  and  socialism  both  have 
acquiesced  in  taking  part  in  a  ghastly  experiment  with 
Syndicalism  in  making  war  upon  society.  Their  joint, 
experiment  is  bound  to  fail.  It  has  failed  in  France 
whenever  it  has  been  tried  ;  and  both  trade  unionism 
and  socialism  have  suffered  from  the  reaction  of  out- 
raged society.  So  it  will  be  here,  and  trade  unionism 
and  socialism  will  discover  that  Syndicalism  is  not  a 
valuable  ally  but  a  treacherous  friend.  Syndicalism  for 
the  time  being  has  captured,  at  least  in  South  Wales, 
the  ear  of  the  younger  generation,  and  has  taken  the 
direction  of  affairs  from  the  leaders  of  the  older  trade 
unionism  and  socialism.  The  majority  have,  for  the 
time  being,  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Syndi- 
calists ;  but  no  one  believes  that  the  majority  of  work- 
men are  socialists.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
servative appeal  to  them  that  they  are  not.  We  thus 
see  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  identify  Socialism  with  Syn- 
dicalism. There  has  been  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  older  trade  unionism,  and  it  was 
fancied  that  the  strike  weapon  could  be  refurbished  and 
achieve  wonderful  success  if  it  were  tried  on  a  larger 
scale  than  had  ever  previously  been  attempted.  This 
has  been  the  temptation ;  and  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
delusion. 

In  the  meantime  what  have  the  unions  been  led  into 
but  a  preposterous  defence  of  the  right  of  mobs  to  set 
government  at  defiance  and  establish  anarchy?  The 
twaddle  talked  by  trade  unionists  and  socialists  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  soldiers  shooting  down 
defenceless  strikers  will  shame  them  when  they  recover 
their  senses.  All  the  stupidity  of  want  of  humour  is  in 
it.  Trade  unionists  and  socialists,  one  having  the  most 
complete  organisation  of  existing  societies,  the  other 
being  idealists  whose  conception  is  of  a  more  perfect 
social  and  political  organisation  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  babble  nonsense  about  using  force.  Is  there 
nothing  but  moral  suasion  in  trade  unionism  ;  and  are 
socialists  assuming  socialism  to  be  possible  only  when 
its  working  men  and  other  classes  of  full-blooded 
citizens  become  plaster  saints?  One  particular  point 
mentioned  in  the  debate  about  the  iniquity  of  soldiers 
shooting  their  fathers  and  their  brothers  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  unreality  of  all  the  talk.  Are  not  some  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers  inclined  to  go  back  to  work  ; 
and  might  they  not  be  very  thankful  to  have  their 
relatives  on  the  spot  not  to  shoot  at  them  but  to  shoot 
in  defence  of  them?  If  socialists  whimper  at  finding 
that  Syndicalists  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  a  general 
strike  with  armed  bands  of  rioters,  they  must  have 
supposed  that  present  society  consists  of  fools  rather 
than  of  the  knaves  they  allege  us  to  be.  There  is  no 
question  of  soldiers  being  ordered  to  shoot  down  inno- 
cent strikers  ;  nobody  will  be  interfered  with  for  arguing 
against  the  use  of  the  military  in  strike  riots,  however 
absurd  a  view  this  may  be.  It  is  nothing  but  obfusca- 
tion  of  intellect,  or  hypocrisy,  to  contend  that  inciting- 
soldiers  to  mutiny  is  as  permissible  as  arguing  against 
such  hypothetical  propositions  as  were  started  in  the 
debate  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Syndicalists.  The 
whole  question  of  a  standing  army  and  the  defence  of 
modern  society  is  involved.  If  the  Recorder  of  London 
charged  the  Grand  Jury,  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Horridge 
who  sentenced  the  Syndicalist  prisoners.  They  repre- 
sent opposite  views  of  politics  ;  and  they  represent  also 
the  determination  of  the  nation  not  to  leave  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  Army  on  the  list  of  pious  political  opinions. 


KING   FD  WARD'S  MFMORY. 

/^XCE  more,  and  before  it  is  altogether  too  late,  we 
must  utter  as  simple  and  direct  a  protest  as 
possible  against  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
King  Edward  Memorial  Fund  Committee.    The  scheme- 
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has  passed  all  the  preliminary  stages,  and  only  awaits 
the  final  sanction  of  King  George.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  King  and  to  those  who  advise  him  in  such  matters 
that  the  only  appeal  remains. 

King  Edward,  among  many  other  qualities,  had 
a  strong  sense  of  humour ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 
senses  in  which  the  designers  of  the  proposed  memorial 
in  the  Green  Park  seem  to  be  lacking.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  a  memorial  close  to 
Piccadilly,  with  the  chief  figure  of  the  memorial  invisible 
from  Piccadilly,  and  with  his  back  turned  to  it.  This  is 
bad  enough,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  group  which 
will  have  its  face  to  Piccadilly  is  to  be  a  group  represent- 
ing "  Arbitration  quelling  Strife  ",  the  symbolism  of  the 
whole  thing  does  not  bear  dwelling  upon.  If  there  is 
one  moment  in  our  history  when  arbitration  has  failed 
to  quell  strife  more  hopelessly  than  at  any  other,  it  is 
this  moment.  King  Edward  is  no  more  represented 
by  the  idea  of  arbitration  than  by  the  idea  of  strife.  If 
we  could  have  a  group  representing  diplomacy  and 
common  sense  quelling  strife  and  making  arbitration 
unnecessary,  we  might  have  something  faintly  represen- 
tative of  King  Edward  as  a  sovereign ;  but  otherwise  it 
might  as  well  be  left  alone. 

There  is  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  be  made  to 
the  proposed  edifice  in  the  Green  Park.  What  is 
proposed  is  a  group  of  mingled  masonry  and  bronze 
— of  what  will  soon  be  dirty  masonry  and  bronze — 
put  down  in  the  Green  Park  near  Piccadilly.  Its 
position  was  meant  to  have  been  the  Piccadilly  end  of 
the  Broad  Walk  ;  but  the  Broad  Walk,  having  (since  no 
one  walked  on  it)  become  something  like  a  very  broad 
joke,  is  being  hastily  turfed  over  again  at  great  expense, 
and  happily  disappears.  King  Edward  will  be  facing 
nothing  except,  in  the  distance,  the  piled-up  horrors 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial.  And  one  great  beauty 
of  the  London  that  he  loved  will  be  lost  for  ever.  That 
beauty  is  the  contrast  between  the  dipping  line  of  green 
grass,  unbroken  except  by  trees,  that  runs  beside  the 
busy,  roaring  thoroughfare,  and  the  imposing  facades 
of  Piccadilly.  The  contrast  between  palaces  on  one  side 
of  the  road  and  meadow  on  the  other  is  a  contrast  which 
is  purely  characteristic  of  London.  But  once  you  place 
an  architectural  memorial  in  the  meadow  its  character 
is  gone.  If  this  memorial  were  certain  to  be  a  beautiful 
thing  we  should  still  object  to  its  presence  here ;  but 
it  is  almost  certain  not  to  be  beautiful.  We  have  every 
respect  for  Mr.  Lutyens,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
plainly  said  that  this  age  is  not  an  age  which  can 
happily  or  suitably  or  beautifully  express  itself  in  monu- 
mental sculpture  on  a  large  scale.  Why  add  to  the 
ugly  and  expensive  monuments  with  which  London  is 
crowded?  And  why  associate  such  an  enterprise  with 
the  really  happy  and  sensible  scheme  of  making  a  park 
in  Shadwell,  where  poor  people  can  take  some  pleasure 
and  enjoyment?  For  with  that  part  of  the  scheme  we 
are  in  the  w;irmcst  agreement. 

It  may  be  said,  "  We  must  have  some  kind  of 
memorial  of  King  Edward  in  the  West  End  ;  have  you 
anything  better  lo  propose  ?  "  There  seems  to  be  some 
dreadful  fascination  about  the  word  "  memorial  ".  Are 
we  all  undertakers  or  stonemasons,  that  we  can  only 
commemorate  our  great  dead  in  masses  of  stone  or 
bronze?  Surely  not.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
memorial,  as  the  Shadwell  Park  scheme  shows.  There 
the  memorial  is  to  be  the  very  Opposite  of  a  pile 
of  masonry  ;  instead  of  building  up  something  of  doubt- 
ful beauty,  we  are  there  going  to  >  lear  auav  things  of 
certain  ugliness;  and  the  memorial  in  that  case  will  be 
the  open  space,  the  emptiness,  the  air.  To  take  things 
down  may  be  a  more  pious  way  of  commemorating  a 
great  man  than  to  build  things  up.  If  we  must  haw 
a  visible  memorial,  there  are  many  forms,  not  in  the 
hast  like  mammoth  tombstones,  which  it  might  very 
happily  take.  Why  not  a  really  fine  fountain  At  Hyde 
Park  Corner?  London  is  very  poor  in  fountains,  and 
those  that  we  have  are  cither  ugly,  or  else  tiny  play 
only  in  a  very  half-hearted  and  niggardly  manner.  A 
really  fine  fountain,  always  musical  with  the  flow  of 
water,  is  a  happy  and  beautiful  thing;  it  lives  and 
asserts  itself,  and  prompts  the  memory  in  a  way  that 


statues  and  monuments  seldom  do.  But  why  build 
anything  at  all  just  for  the  sake  of  building  it?  Why 
not  wait  until  some  needed  improvement  in  the  West 
End  becomes  possible  and  practical,  and  then  do  it  in 
King  Edward's  name  and  to  his  memory? 

What  we  would  urge  upon  those  who  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  advising  the  King  upon  this  subject  is- 
that  the  Shadwell  Park  part  of  the  scheme  should  be 
gone  on  with  at  once ;  and  that  the  whole  question  of  a 
memorial  in  the  Wrest  End  should  be  held  over,  to  be 
reopened  for  a  more  intelligent  consideration  in  quieter 
and  happier  times. 


THE  CITY. 

A GRADUAL  reduction  in  the  amount  of  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  only  obvious  effect 
of  the  coal  strike.  Quotations  have  kept  wonderfully 
firm  in  all  markets,  and  several  special  stocks  have 
recorded  noteworthy  advances.  Dulness  has  naturally 
characterised  the  Home  Railway  section,  but  the  price 
movements  do  not  reflect  the  loss  of  ^"1,700,000  in 
gross  receipts  in  three  weeks,  which  loss  is  likely  to 
be  increased  to  ^2,500,000  before  the  turn  comes. 
Instead  of  a  heavy  decline  in  quotations  to  discount 
the  poor  traffics  the  feature  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in 
Great  Eastern  stock,  because,  owing  to  the  foresight 
of  the  management,  that  company  is  in  a  position  to 
maintain  its  train  services,  and  will  be  able  to  provide 
full  holiday  facilities  at  Easter.  Of  course,  the  net 
results  of  the  half-year  will  not  be  so  bad  as  the  gross 
figures  suggest.  A  considerable  saving  in  working 
expenses  is  being  effected,  and  the  railways  will  have 
three  months  in  which  to  recover  traffic  before  the  end- 
June  accounts  have  to  be  made  up.  But  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  traffic  lost  is  never  fully  regained. 
The  great  bulk  of  goods  may  be  only  delayed,  but 
interrupted  passenger  traffic,  and  particularly  holiday 
traffic,  is  a  dead  loss. 

Consols  have  shown  firmness,  chiefly  on  the  news 
that  nearly  ^1,500,000  will  soon  be  available  for 
sinking  fund  purposes.  The  announcement  of  facili- 
ties for  the  transfer  of  Consols  by  deed  also  contributed 
to  the  good  tone  of  the  gilt-edged  market.  The  reform 
is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  it  will  be  a  con- 
venience to  small  investors,  and  is  therefore  a  help 
towards  the  "  popularising  "  of  Consols. 

The  stocks  which  have  received  special  attention 
include  Metropolitans,  Districts,  Central  Londons, 
and  City  and  South  Londons,  the  demand  being 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  traffic  combine  will  be 
extended  and  will  result  in  increased  profits.  Under- 
ground Electric  income  bonds  and  shares  have  con- 
tinued their  advance  on  indications  that  the  full  6  per 
cent,  will  be  earned  on  the  first-named  this  year  and 
that  there  may  be  something  available  for  distribution 
on  the  shares.  The  new  is.  'bus  fusion  "  A  "  sharess 
which  being  voteless  are  dubbed  "  Suffragettes  "  in  the 
market,  have  risen  sharply  on  rumoured  dividend 
prospects,  and  the  "  unassenting  "  Omnibus  stock  has 
advanced  to  new  high  records  on  the  strength  of  excel- 
lent traffic  returns,  the  'bus  company  having  benefited 
from  the  Curtailment  ol  railway  and  tramway  services. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  markets  Shipping  shares  have 
continued  in  strong  demand.  I*.  and  O.  Deferred  stock 
reacted  under  prolit-taking  induced  bv  the  Chairman's 

denial  of  current  rumours,  but  the  upward  movement 

was  resumed,  and  it  is  still  believed  I  hat.  pin  <  liases  lor 

control  on  behalf  of  most  influential  interests  are  in 

progress.  It  has  been  reported  that  negotiations  l<>i 
the  amalgamation  ol  the  Moulder  Line  and  l-ur.ncsh, 
Withy  &  Co  are  proceeding,  but  Iteie  again  an 
official  denial  has  been  issued,  which  leaves  room  for 

explanation  of  the  strong  buying  ol  Houlder  Preference 
shares  and  Debentures.     Great  activity  in  Marconi 

dew  riptionS  baa  been  one  of  the  features  ol  the  markets 
I  he  lUCCCSS  ol  the  Marconi  Company  in  its  ac  tion 
against  the  United  Wireless  Company  ol  America  's  a 

verv  important  development,    it  ramovaaa  somewhat 

formidable-  competitor!  and  opens  I  lie  wav  lor  enormous 

extension  <>i  the  Marconi  system.    The  capita!  of  the 
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American  Marconi  Company  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  several  powerful  wireless  stations  arc  to  be  installed 
on  the  American  continent.  The  fulfilment  "of  Dr. 
Marconi's  dream  of  a  "wireless  girdle"  round  the 
world  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  As  regards  the  City 
of  London  Hlectric  Lighting  Company  an  unofficial 
estimate  of  the  probable  purchase  price  of  the  company, 
should  the  City  Corporation  exercise  its  powers  of 
compulsory  acquisition,  puts  the  value  of  the  ,£,10 
shares  at  25.  Telephone  Deferred  stock  has  recovered 
on  the  revival  of  hopes  of  a  more  satisfactory  result  of 
the  Government  purchase. 

Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
New  York  State  primaries,  the  Wall  Street  market 
has  developed  considerable  strength.  The  menace  of 
a  suspension  of  work  in  the  coal-mines  has  been  counter- 
acted by  evidence  of  improving  trade,  and  New  York 
advices  are  more  bullish  than  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  announcement  of  the  issue  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion of  $30,500,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  was  not  well 
received  by  conservative  market  students. 

In  the  Mining  departments,  Nigerian  Tin  shares  arc 
no  longer  active,  but  the  market  is  apparently  expecting 
some  favourable  official  news  regarding  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Mines  Company.  Rubber  shares  are  being 
quietly  bought  by  investors,  who  are  impressed  by 
the  improvement  in  trade  conditions,  and  Oil  shares 
are  still  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  attention.  Five 
Roumanian  companies  are  being  amalgamated  under 
the  care  of  the  Oilfields  Finance  Corporation,  and 
further  financial  developments  in  this  direction  are  being 
arranged. 

The  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  is  making  a  further  issue  of  ;£  1,000, 000  5  per 
cent.  191 2  debenture  stock  at  ^'105  per  cent. 


THE  STRIKE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPER. 

By  Filson  Young. 

TT  has  often  been  said  lately  that  the  national 
*  character  is  changing  and  that  we  are  becoming 
an  excitable  people.  True,  the  conditions  in  which 
we  live  have  developed  so  constantly,  and  the  surface 
of  modern  life  is  so  much  more  rippled  over  and 
churned  up  than  was  the  surface  life  of  former  genera- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  what  is  going  on 
in  the  depths.  The  only  way  in  which  to  judge  of  the 
national  temper  is  to  observe  it  in  moments  of  great 
stress,  trouble,  or  calamity  ;  and  as  we  have  arrived 
at  such  a  moment  now,  it  is  possible  to  take  some 
observations.  And  what  is  really  the  most  impressive 
thing  about  the  coal  strike?  Not  the  impotence  of 
Parliament ;  not  the  revelation  of  a  country  in  social 
turmoil  and  unrest ;  not  the  stupidity,  greed,  selfish- 
ness, cruelty,  callousness,  or  enmity  that  are  stirred 
up  and  come  to  the  surface  in  a  moment  of  great 
commotion.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  these  things.  They  are  all  unhappy 
things  ;  and  the  unhappy  aspects  of  the  case  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  everyone.  But  there  is  one  aspect 
of  it  which  is  not  unhappy,  which  is  reassuring  and 
encouraging,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
the  coal  strike— and  that  is  the  calmness  of  the  national 
temper.  The  quiet  way  in  which  the  strike  has  been 
taken  by  the  whole  public,  especially  by  the  combatants 
themselves,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  by  those  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  it — in  fact,  by  everv- 
one  except  by  the  Press  and  by  certain  wealthy,  panic- 
stricken  old  gentlemen — is  a  matter  in  which  we  may 
justly  take  some  pride,  and  from  which  wc  mav 
reasonably  take  some  comfort.  We  have  not  lost  our 
heads — we  have  not  even  lost  our  tempers. 

I  suppose  that  a  strain  like  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
strains  to  which  a  nation  can  be  put.  In  a  war,  where 
there  is  constant  excitement  and  danger  and  the 
stimulus  of  sudden  chances,  the  excitement  of  the  fray 
will  keep  people  up.  But  there  are  folk  at  present  in 
England  who  have  to  watch  themselves  freeze  and 
starve  without  any  excitement  at  all  to  help  them,  and 


without  being  able  to  feel  any  personal  concern  in  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel  from  which  they  are  suffering. 
If  any  condition  is  likely  to  urge  the  dumb  sense  of 
injustice  into  speech  or  to  fan  the  embers  of  discontent 
into  flame,  it  is  that  condition.  Yet  there  is  no  rioting, 
and  apparently  not  very  much  animus  or  bitterness,  in 
spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  syndicalist  agitators  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  of  certain  newspapers,  to  lash  the 
people  into  fury.  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  think 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  furious,  and  that  if  we  only 
have  a  general  stir-up  and  conflagration  something 
will  come  out  of  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  that 
a  deplorable  point  of  view.  It  is  the  brains  of  men, 
and  not  their  emotions,  which  help  them  through  diffi- 
culties like  this  ;  and  it  is  not  to  revolutions  and  con- 
flagrations that  we  look  to  keep  the  brain  cool.  There 
is  no  miracle  to  be  worked,  no  city  to  be  burned  down 
and  rebuilt ;  there  is  simply  a  very  delicate  industrial 
problem  to  be  adjusted  which  requires  all  the  patience 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  seen  no  great  evidence  of  the 
brains  so  far,  and  not  quite  enough  fairness  on  all 
sides  ;  but  the  people  have  certainly  contributed  their 
part,  which  is  coolness  and  patience.  How  cool  and 
how  patient  you  and  I  might  be  if  we  had  no  fire  and 
no  food  in  our  houses ;  if  our  children  were  sick  and 
dying  for  lack  of  nourishment ;  if  all  our  friends  were 
in  the  same  boat  and  could  not  help  us ;  if  we  had  to 
watch  the  health  of  people  dear  and  necessary  to  us 
failing  for  lack  of  common  things  which,  although  they 
would  doubtless  be  restored  in  a  week  or  two,  would 
then  be  restored  too  late — how  cool  or  how  patient 
should  we  be?  In  this  matter  the  working  classes  are 
setting  an  example  to  the  whole  of  England.  And 
when  I  consider  the  condition  of  some  of  those  homes 
in  the  Midlands — homes  that  are  individually  as  impor- 
tant as  your  home  and  mine ;  when  I  think  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  that  are  being  patiently  borne 
because  of  someone  else's  quarrel ;  and  when  I  think 
of  an  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  with  an 
income  of  thirty  thousand  a  year  from  investments,  who 
has  put  out  his  dining-room  fire  and  insisted  on  all 
meals  being  served  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and 
discharged  certain  honest  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  him  for  work — all  owing  to  a  condition  of  sheer 
funk — I  cannot  help  wondering  if  some  of  our  greatest 
national  virtues  are  forsaking  the  upper  classes  and 
settling  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  order. 

The  pessimists  are  fond  of  asking  whether  England 
to-day  would  stand  the  strain  of  a  war,  and  whether  the 
labour  population  would  stand  any  threat  to  their  food 
supply.  Is  not  the  manifestation  of  the  national  temper 
in  this  strike  something  of  an  answer  to  both  questions? 
If  we  ever  have  to  go  to  war,  we  need  not  fear  the 
national  temper.  Organisation  may  fail  us,  leadership 
may  fail  us,  discipline  may  fail  us,  but  the  people  who 
will  accept  suffering  and  starvation  because  of  a  quarrel 
among  coal-miners  and  coal-owners  in  a  neighbouring 
county  will  not  be  found  wanting,  whatever  may  be 
demanded  of  them,  when  the  whole  country  is  in  peril. 
If  some  of  the  fidgety,  neurotic  alarmists  who  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  frighten  England  into  the  loss  of  self- 
confidence  and  who,  in  case  of  a  war,  would  send  out 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  with  the  conviction  that  they 
were  beaten  before  they  had  begun  to  fight,  would  look 
beyond  Parliament  and  beyond  newspapers  and  beyond 
idle  discussions  of  clubs  and  dinner-parties  into  the 
patient  heart  of  the  country,  and  learn  something  of  its 
steadfastness  and  silent  valour,  they  might  find  some- 
thing to  brace  up  their  own  craven  hearts.  The 
national  temper  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  history  of  England  ;  the  times  have 
seldom  risen  to  its  level,  but  it  has  never  fallen  below 
the  demands  of  the  times.  And  I  believe  that  silent 
national  temper  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  and  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  the  nervous,  babbling  spirit  which 
unhappily  finds  so  free  an  expression  in  the  word  publicly 
written  and  publicly  spoken  to-day. 

It  is  perhaps  hard  for  Londoners  to  realise  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  situation,  because  London  is  always  best 
provided  and  is  the  last  to  feel  a  pinch  of  this  kind. 
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We  had  butter  and  flowers  in  the  heat  of  last  summer 
when  the  countryside  was  dried  up  and  sterile  ;  we  have 
coal  to-day,  while  in  the  coal  districts  the  chimneys 
are  smokeless.  And  yet,  little  as  we  realise  the  situa- 
tion, we  occupy  ourselves  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else'  That,  surely,  is  another  curiously 
British  characteristic.  The  public  cannot  take  in  more 
than  one  idea  at  a  time  ;  no  one  now  has  a  word  for 
Home  Rule;  the  suffragettes  are  being  marched  off  to 
prison  by  the  hundred  almost  unnoticed  ;  the  Insurance 
Bill  is  forgotten.  Even  sport  is  eclipsed — and  in 
England  what  more  can  one  say?  I  believe  it  is  this 
concentration  on  one  idea  at  a  time  which  goes  to  make 
the  strength  of  that  national  temper  which  is  still 
unspoiled.  Concentration  in  the  individual  always 
means  power  ;  and  the  nation  that  can  concentrate  itself 
is  invincible  still. 

"RUTHERFORD  AND  SOX." 
By  John  Palmer. 

MISS  SOWERBY'S  "  Rutherford  and  Son  "  is  the 
best  first  play  since  "Chains"  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Baker.  Miss  Sowerby,  like  the  author  of 
"  Chains  ",  has  escaped  the  general  curse  upon  young 
writing  to-day — the  curse  of  cleverness.  Neither  in 
dialogue,  nor  in  construction,  nor  in  delineation  of 
character  is  there  a  trace  of  that  fatal  facility  which 
enables  the  modern  journalist-author  to  please  his 
audience  without  seriously  deranging  himself. 
"  Rutherford  and  Son  "  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect  antithesis 
of  another  successful  matinee  play  of  this  season,  Mr. 
Macdonald  Hastings'  "  The  New  Sin  ".  "  The  New 
Sin  "  is  a  clever  play;  and  there  it  ends.  It  is  com- 
pact of  clever  dialogue  ;  cleverly  contrived  situations  ; 
cleverly  presented  traits  of  character.  Years  ago  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  vastly  amusing,  and  have 
brought  its  author  into  distinction  as  an  original  mind. 
But  cleverness  is  too  common  nowadays.  A  few  old- 
fashioned  people  have  freely  admired  "  The  New  Sin  " 
in  conversation  and  in  print ;  but  this  only  shows  that 
clever  people  are  more  highly  appreciated  by  their 
contemporaries  than  they  should  be. 

There  is  nothing  clever  about  "  Rutherford  and 
Son  ".  The  author  is  far  too  seriously  bent  upon  the 
delivery  of  her  dramatic  idea  to  turn  aside  into  epigram 
or  debate.  Her  play  is  exactly  like  "  Chains  "  in  the 
complete  subordination  of  everything  to  a  persistent 
main  theme.  Both  plays  are  the  work  of  an  aesthetic 
puritan.  These  authors  take  you  immediately  by  the 
ear,  and  limit  their  discourses  strictly  to  the  text. 
You  may  fidget.  You  probably  will  fidget,  being  used 
to  the  lax  and  exuberant  discourses  of  less  continent 
writers.  But  you  cannot  escape,  and  you  will  never 
forget  the  text.  "Chains"  will  be  a  nightmare  with 
me  for  many  years  to  come.  I  can  still  feel  the  stiff, 
uncomfortable  high  collar  of  the  poor  clerk  who  lived 
in    Hammersmith     stabbing     me     under     the  chin. 

Rutherford  and  Son  "  has  a  dramatic  unity  as  ruth- 
less and  as  dour.  The  conscientiousness  and  hard  logic 
of  a  woman  applied  to  the  theatre  are  able  to  go  sur- 
prising lengths.  These  plays  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker 
and  Miss  Sowerby  are  really  astonishing  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  in  a  modern  theatre  by  keeping 
strictly  to  the  [>oint. 

The  central  figure  of  "  Rutherford  and  Son  "  is  not 
John  Rutherford  himself,  but  the  linn.  John  Ruther- 
ford empties  the  house  of  his  children,  and  is  beaten 
at  the  last  into  bargain  with  a  stranger  for  the  future 
of  his  name.  But  the  firm  is  triumphant.  It  triumphs 
over  three  generations.  As  the  head  of  Rutherford's 
John  Rutherford  is  an  invincible,  remorseless  figure, 
Winning  his  end  in  the  teeth  of  his  children's  opposition 
and  hatred.  But  John  Rutherford's  tyranny  is 
vicarious.  The  real  tyrant  is  Rutherford  and  Son, 
which  rules  and  breaks  him  as  thoroughly  as  he  rules 
and  breaks  everyone  about  him.  For  the  advantage  ol 
Rutherford's  John  Rutherford  robs  his  children;  for 
the  dignity  of  Rutherford's  he  shamefully  drive,  his 
daughter  from  (he  house,  and  throws  aside  the  faithful 
Servant  of  twenty-five  years!     Rutherford  and  Son  fills 
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John  Rutherford's  home  with  bitterness  and  sour, 
wasted  years.  John  Rutherford's  is  the  hard  selfish- 
ness of  the  man  who  sacrifices  himself  to  an  idea  ;  and, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  justifies  the  sacrifice  of  all 
who  oppose  him.  He  holds  to  his  one  idea  with  a 
passion  so  extreme  that  it  becomes  the  ultimate 
measure  of  good  and  evil.  He  robs  his  son  ;  but  it  is 
for  Rutherford's.  Rutherford's  rules  the  morality  of 
John  Rutherford  as  completely  as  it  rules  the  hour  at 
which  his  family  shall  dine.  Always  the  talk  is  of 
Rutherford's.  We  begin  to  long  almost  as  passionately 
as  the  children  of  that  wretched  home  that  Rutherford's 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  Miss  Sowerby 's 
grip  is  never  for  a  moment  loose.  Rutherford's  is 
victorious  to  the  last  dramatic  scene  where  the  mother 
of  John  Rutherford's  grandchild  bargains  with  her 
father-in-law  for  the  inheritance.  In  this  last  scene 
Rutherford's,  putting  a  period  to  the  strife  and  misery 
of  two  generations,  is  already  shaping  the  destinies  of 
a  third.  Once  again,  in  the  logic  of  a  perfect  close, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  end  of  "  Chains  ",  where  the 
poor  clerk  who  lived  in  Hammersmith  finally  put  on 
the  top  hat  and  stiff  collar  of  his  fate. 

Mr.  Norman  McKinnel,  in  the  part  of  John  Ruther- 
ford, is  dcemonic.  I  fancy  it  must  be  he  who  has 
inspired  so  many  people  irrelevantly  to  talk  of 
"  Wuthering  Heights  "  in  connexion  with  this  play. 
Mr.  McKinnel's  John  Rutherford  recalls  Heathcliff  in 
the  intensity  and  single-heartedness  of  his  one  unlovely 
passion  ;  but  there  the  suggestion  ends.  Perhaps  the 
finest  moments  of  a  fine  performance  were  those  in 
which  Mr.  McKinnel  suggested  that  John  Rutherford 
himself  was  as  much  the  victim  of  Rutherford's  as  were 
his  children.  Every  now  and  then  he  made  us  aware 
of  a  natural  man  beneath  the  daemonic  exterior  which 
Rutherford's  had  suppressed  and  smothered. 

A  capital  programme  was  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  at  27  Grosvenor  Square  in 
aid  of  the  Industrial  Law  Committee.  To  see  Miss 
Laura  Cowie  as  Rostand's  Columbine  of  "  The  Two 
Pierrots  "  was  certainly  a  most  agreeable  form  of  self- 
denial.  Rostand  rings  too  truly  in  the  French  ear  to 
be  really  accessible  to  an  English  audience.  He  cannot 
be  translated  into  English,  because  there  is  no  English 
for  the  form  and  spirit  of  his  appeal.  The  version  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  was  nimble  and  deft  ;  but  one  so 
perpetually  admired  the  adresse  with  which  difficul- 
ties were  overcome  that  the  flavour  of  the  original  was 
lost.  One  recovered  it  best  by  mentally  recovering 
from  the  English  the  exquisite  lilt  and  artifice  of  the 
original — an  effort  to  get  at  Rostand  through  a  double 
translation,  which  was  rather  a  strain.  Mr.  Philip 
Carr  did  wonders  in  the  way  of  production  with  a  tiny 
stage,  the  vignette  scene  for  "The  Two  Pierrots" 
being  really  delightful.  This  little  scene  was  arranged 
as  skilfully  as  the  rhymes  of  Mrs.  Lyttelton  to  suggest 
the  quaint  unreality  of  Rostand's  style  and  manner. 


HOLBROOKE  AM)  LA. MOM). 

ISv  John  I*.  Ri  sciM.W. 

'  I  "HERE  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke 
should  not  be  .it  larc,c  unless  it  be  his  complete, 
incurable,  hopeless  insanity.  A  musician  who  for 
eleven  years  has  persisted  in  giving  concerts  ol  English 
music,  undeterred  b\  English  apathy,  his  ardour  un- 
COOled  by  English  chilliness,  his  enthusiasm  undamped 
by  the  wet  blankets  considerately  proffered  by  the 
English  Press — what  are  we  to  think  of  him  ?  It  is  sh<  n 
madness  or  genius.  Not  being  sufficiently  mad  myself 
to  pose  as  an  expert  in  such  a  matter,  I  leave  readers  to 
make  up  their  mind-   for  themselves.       On  Monda\ 

afternoon  in  the  Steinwaj  Kail  be  gave  the  last  of  a 
series  of  three'  concerts;  and  I  never  attended  >  mote 

delightful  entertainment.  The  previous  concerts  were 
out  of  the  question  for  me;  and  in  any  <  .ise  1  have 
a  strong  objection  to  mus  <  al  functions  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Eight  f<>rl\-li\e  p.m.  is  an  outrageous 
hour  for  people  who  have  trains,  trams  and  'buses  \t> 

catch;  and   Mi.   rlolbrooke  should  guc  with  eaoh 
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concert-ticket  a  coupon  entitling  bearer  to  one  drive 
home  in  a  taxi.  Those  who  did  not  get  to  Steinway 
Hall  on  Mondav  missed  something  they  should  not  have 
missed.  There  were,  1  must  own,  longueurs;  and  of 
these  anon. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  chamber-music  for 
wind-instruments  and  to  songs.  Only  one  item  was 
by  a  foreign  composer — a  workmanlike,  flat,  harmless 
serenade,  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  horns 
and  bassoons,  by  Jadassohn.  Even  this  had  its  com- 
pensations. The  instruments  are  used  in  a  conventional, 
mechanical  way  (and  "conventionality  is  the  mother  of 
dreariness"  says  Mr.  A.  C.  Henson),  effects  of  colour 
are  dexterously  avoided  and  the  individuality  of  each 
instrument  is  disregarded,  yet  the  thing  was  bright  if 
not  brilliant,  and  one  learnt  how  in  a  large  room — or  a 
small  hall — such  a  combination  can  be  used  to  greater 
artistic  profit  than  the  same  number  of  strings.  Of 
course  it  was  played  by  ten  superb  artists  whose  names 
I  must  mention  :  Messrs.  Barton,  Halfpenny,  Foreman, 
Shepley,  Draper,  Park,  Borsdorf,  Probin,  James  and 
Groves.  How  long  the  enchantment  would  have  lasted, 
even  had  the  serenade  been  a  ten  times  finer  composi- 
tion, I  cannot  say.  The  text-books  tell  us  that  the 
human  ear  grows  weary  of  wind-instruments  much 
sooner  than  of  strings  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  we 
find  few  opportunities  of  testing.  The  Greeks  got  on 
very  well  with  wind — panpipes,  syrinx  and  flute — for 
their  lutes  and  harps,  hopelessly  deficient  in  resonance 
and  sustaining  power,  simply  cannot  have  counted  save 
as  an  accompaniment.  Pepys  was  ravished  by  the 
band  of  recorders  he  heard  accompanying  a  play  ;  even 
so  late  as  Handel's  time  an  ordinary  band  included  a 
mass  of  wood-wind  that  would  scandalise  a  modern 
professor.  Generations  have  shown  themselves  more 
than  satisfied.  I  am  glad  Mi'.  Holbrooke  gave  this 
serenade  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  do  something 
of  the  kind  again,  if  only  that  we  may  learn  whether 
our  forebears  showed  a  lack  of  sensitiveness  or  whether, 
after  all,  our  ears  and  tastes  have  grown  both  biases 
and  vulgarised.  Would  men  and  women  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  have  tolerated  "  The  Lost  Chord  " 
screamed  on  a  cornet? 

The  concert  opened  with  Holbrooke's  own  sextet  for 
wood-wind  and  piano.  It  is  much  too  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  subject-matter.  The  first  move- 
ment has  two  fine  themes  :  the  second,  notably,  given 
out  by  horn  and  piano  is  a  piece  of  genuine  melody  which 
is  capitally  worked  out  in  anything  but  the  conventional 
school  manner.  That  is,  it  is  not  merely  trifled  with 
to  show  the  composer's  adroitness  and  want  of  poetic 
feeling,  but  is  transmogrified  and  woven  into  a  per- 
petually changing  new  melos  that  perfectly  expresses 
the  composer's  poetic  feeling  :  there  is  a  sustained 
mood,  atmosphere.  The  larghetto  seemed  to  me  the 
accompaniment  to  a  tragic  scene  in  an  unwritten  drama 
and  I  could  not  get  the  thread  ;  and  for  want  of  the 
thread  I  got  lost  in  a  labyrinth  and  was  gored  by  the 
minotaur  boredom.  The  final  presto  sweeps  on  in 
exhilarating  style ;  there  is  plenty  of  invention ;  and 
all  Mr.  Holbrooke's  skill  and  resource  are  employed  with 
never  a  suspicion  of  effort.  The  same  composer's 
Adagio  and  Rondo  for  piano  and  clarinet  is  interesting 
and  gave  the  clarinettist,  Mr.  Charles  Draper,  some 
fine  chances  of  showing  how  expressively  he  could  plav 
<  antabile  melody  of  the  old  Viennese  type,  as  well  as 
the  delicious  ethereal  tones  he  could  draw  from  his 
instrument.  Some  of  the  filagree  work  was  dainty, 
fairy-like  and  came  off  so  beautifully  that  a  blind  man 
might  have  imagined  that  a  smaller  clarinet  had  been 
runninglv  substituted  for  the  instrument  from  which  the 
noble  lower  tones  proceeded.  The  Fairyland  nocturne 
(also  by  Mr.  Holbrooke)  based  on  some  pseudo-poetry 
of  Poe — Poe  at  his  most  prosaic  and  worst — was  any- 
thing but  fairy-like.  It  is  written  for  clarinet,  viola 
and  piano;  and  much  of  the  viola  part  is  utterly  in- 
effective— indeed,  clumsy  and  awkward.  Of  course 
there  were  dream-like  passages,  but  thev  were  few,  and 
tliere  was  a  lot  of  ornamentation  which  had  no  relation 
to  the  structure  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Holbrooke's  natural 
tendency  is  towards  incoherence  and  maundering;  and 


Poe's  lines  seemed  to  have  served  as  an  invitation  to 
his  weakness  to  come  along  and  have  a  bean-feast. 
Fragmentarincss  docs  not  necessarily  indicate  freedom 
any  more  than  a  care  for  logic  and  structure  implies 
pedantry  and  dryness;  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  com- 
pose fairy-music,  or  wild  or  eerie  or  weird  music,  had 
better  learn  what  Weber  can  teach  rather  than  imitate 
Debussy  or  even  Berlioz.  After  this  piece  an  enor- 
mously lengthy  fantasia  for  viola  and  piano  by  Mr. 
J,  B.  Dale  was  played  by  the  composer  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Tertis,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  previous 
number.  Both  players  did  their  work  well,  and  the 
thing  contains  some  good  passages;  but  it  grew  tire- 
some ere  the  end  in  mercy  came.  Mr.  Holbrooke's 
miniature  suite  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bas- 
soon is  charming  and  would  serve  as  a  welcome  change 
at  the  Proms,  from  the  everlasting  "  Casse  Noisette  ". 

Miss  Joan  Ashley  sang  the  songs  artistically  ;  and 
about  the  songs  themselves  what  struck  me  chiefly  was 
that  they  are  not  songs.  Cowen's  setting  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  "  Not  for  me  marring  or  making  "  is  colour- 
less, savourless,  flavourless ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
poem  is  missed.  Mr.  Alfred  Hale  has  tried  his  hand 
at  a  Hcrrick  poem  and  one  of  Campion's  lyrics — tried 
it  with  conspicuous  unsuccess.  It  is  wonderful  to  me 
that  a  man  should  turn  out  such  pointless  rubbish  and 
not  realise  what  he  is  doing.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  genuine  song  was  Mr.  Edgar  Bainton's  setting 
of  a  preposterous  verse  by  the  late  Willian  Sharpe — one 
of  the  things  signed  Fiona  McLeod — "  Wave,  wave 
green  branches  ".  But  what  are  these  young  fellows 
after?  They  seem  not  to  have  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  true  poetry  is  ;  and  they  have  signally  failed  to 
profit  by  Wagner's  example  and  preaching,  and  fit  the 
music  to  the  words,  not  the  words  to  the  music.  Their 
songs  are  like  excerpts  from  music-dramas  of  the  worst 
type  ;  to  make  the  words  fit  the  notes,  sense,  rhythm 
and  accent  must  all  go  hang.  They  scan  with  Midas' 
ears,  confounding  short  and  long  ;  and  no  matter  from 
what  point  the  result  is  viewed,  it  is  always  unsatis- 
factory and  often  atrocious.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
the  elements  of  poetry,  or  even  versification,  is  needed 
to  give  these  ambitious  geniuses  an  inkling  of  the  truth 
about  some  things.  They  generally  choose  bad  verses, 
and  if  they  hit  upon  a  good  poem  they  spoil  it.  Mr. 
Rutland  Boughton  talks  much  about  combining  poetry 
with  music;  but  a  recent  specimen  of  the  "versifica- 
tion "  he  likes  shows  him  to  know  as  much  about  poetry 
as  a  guinea-pig  knows  about  astronomy. 

To  sum  up  :  Mr.  Holbrooke  ought  to  be  supported 
because  he  is  doing  a  good  thing.  He  ought  to  be 
criticised  because  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  nearly 
severe  enough  in  criticising  himself.  Mr.  Holbrooke 
and  his  co-workers  are  keen  to  conquer  England  :  let 
them,  then,  first  conquer  themselves. 

Pianists  of  to-day  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
classes.  There  are  the  popular  pianists  of  the 
Paderewski  and  Sauer  type,  who  frivol  and  tickle  the 
instrument  and  afford  unemployed  ladies  of  means 
a  substitute  for  chocolate  and  confectionery.  There 
are  the  acrobats  and  mechanicians  of  the  Rosenthal  sort 
— but  not  many  of  them — who  amaze,  stagger  and  con- 
found one  with  displays  of  strength,  speed  and  agility. 
And  there  are  at  least  two  very  great  pianists,  Lamond 
and  Busoni,  who  interpret  true  piano-music  with  dignity, 
truth  and  beauty.  This  classification  is  rough  indeed  : 
yet  like  Mercutio's  wound  it  will  serve.  Paderewski 
often  plays  like  a  fine  musician;  Pugno  does  so  also; 
Rosenthal  and  Godowsky  sometimes  frivol  and  at  times 
are  musicianly  ;  and  occasionally,  half-rontcmptuously, 
as  though  to  show  that  they  can  do  it  too,  Busoni  and 
Lamond  take  a  trip  into  the  territory  of  the  ear-ticklers. 
At  Lamond 's  Beethoven  recital  in  the  Bechstein  Hall 
on  2  March  there  was  no  ear-tickling,  and  only  a  little 
when  he  gave  us  a  miscellaneous  programme  on  the 
1 6th.  On  the  first  occasion  he  played  four  sonatas, 
three  of  them  of  the  very  greatest — the  lightest  being 
the  funeral  march  sonata.  It  was  a  display  of  magni- 
ficent musicianship  and  perfect  technique  and  ample 
muscular  force  in  full  accord.  I  rather  fear  the 
muscular  pianist  nowadays^  for  we  have  had  far  too 
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many  piano-smashers — the  people  who  try  to  astound 
by  the  din  they  knock  out  of  the  unfortunate  instrument 
and  have  no  thought  of  beauty  or  expression  ;  but  with- 
out a  sufficiency  of  strength  no  one  should  attempt  the 
grander  Beethoven  sonatas  in  public.    The  strength  of 
the  piano-smashers  is  generally  of  the  nervous,  gal- 
vanic sort  that  is  only  available  for  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time  :  endurance  is  needed  for  such  a  feat  as  Lamond 
performed — and  it  may  be  noted  that  nowhere  are 
strength  and  endurance  more  imperatively  demanded 
than  in  the  long  soft  variations  that  form  the  finale 
of  the  C  minor  sonata.    This  came  off  with  admirable 
sustained  beauty,  delicacy  without  feebleness.  The 
greatest  piece  of  work  of  the  afternoon  was  the  render- 
ing of  the  "  Appassionata  ".      There  was  fire  enough 
in  the  first  allegro  and  considerable  liberties  were  taken 
with  the  tempi,  as  was  proper ;  but  the  fire  never  became 
fury,  and  the  changes  of  pace  produced  none  of  that 
horrible  sensation  of  jerkiness  and  insecurity  which 
some  of  our  would-be  ultra-modern  players  are  so  proud 
of  producing.    The  whole  thing  was  knit  together  into 
perfect  evenness   and   glorious    breadth.      The  un- 
approachable solemn  grandeur  of  the  Andante  was  re- 
produced as  it  must  have  existed  in  Beethoven's  own 
brain  ;  and  the  splendour  and  passion  of  the  finale  were 
revealed  in  a   fashion  I  have  rarely  known  "before. 
Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  balance  between  part  and  part  justly  sustained 
throughout  the  work.    At  times  I  dreaded  lest  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  should  try  to  get  greater  volume  of  tone 
out  of  the  piano  than  that  misused  machine  can  possibly 
yield.    There  is  a  point  at  which  the  piano  ceases  to 
thunder  and  begins  to  squeak  and  gibber ;  but,  while 
his  crescendos  were  quite  terrific  in  their  energy  and 
force,  that  point  Lamond  never  reached.    On  the  whole 
this  was  the  greatest  piece  of  Beethoven  interpretation 
I  have  ever  heard. 

I  need  say  nothing  about  the  playing  of  the  other 
sonatas,  and  will  merely  add  a  few  words  about  the 
concert  of  16  March.  Here  Lamond  met  the  everv-day 
pianist  more  or  less  on  his  own  ground.  Onlv  two 
works  of  the  first  rank  were  included  in  the  programme, 
Beethoven's  second  E  flat  sonata  and  Chopin's  A  flat 
ballade;  Schumann's  C  major  fantasia  is  to  me  emin- 
ently unsatisfactory  as  a  whole,  though  beautiful  and 
even  attaining  to  grandeur  in  portions  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  was  largely  devoted  to  fireworks.  I  can- 
not blame  a  pianist  for  doing  this  :  one  fears  that 
audiences  of  the  sort  that  prefer  recitals  without  fire- 
works, and  Beethoven  recitals  above  all  others,  consist 
chiefly  of  non-paving  guests.  Besides,  Lamond,  if  a 
very  fine  artist,  is  also  a  very  brilliant  virtuoso,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  give  the  virtuoso 
a  chance  now  and  again.  The  virtuoso  certainly  got 
his  show.  After  the  Beethoven  sonata  had  been  per- 
fectly given  and  the  Chopin  ballade  in  a  fashion  a  little 
less  inspired,  the  virtuoso — to  an  extent  controlled  by 
the  artist — settled  down  to  Liszt,  Strauss,  Tausig  and 
the  rest.  Liszt's  "  Jeux  follcts  "  was  Certainly  will-o'- 
th'-wisp-ish  enough,  and  as  an  exhibition  of  nimbleness 
and  rareness  ot  finger  it  was  positively  diabolical 

After  that  I  left. 

ROWING   AND  CHARACTER. 

By  Lawmxci  E.  Jones. 
H\\T ET-BOBS said  an  Eton  master  once,  "  are 

VV   the  salt  of  the  earth."     "  And  so  to  be  taken  in 
small  pinches  ",  added  another,  himself  a  dry-bob. 

There  did  exist  not  so  very  long  ago  an  idea  that 
most  rowing  Blues  became  bishops  or  judges  in  after 
life.  The  Eton  master  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that 
rowing  had  some  effect  on  character.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  a  hard  and  painful  pursuit  like 
rowing  tends  to  mould  a  hard,  laborious  man.  For 
rowing  isn't  a  game.  The  essence  of  all  games  except 
patience,  cup-and-ball,  and  a  game  we  played  some  few 
years  ago — at  the  bidding  of  the  daily  Press  with  two 
sticks,  a  string,  and  a  giant  reel  of  cotton  (I  have  for- 
gotten its  name) — the  essence  of  all  games  except  these 


is  that  you  try  to  beat  somebody  else.  In  that  lies  the 
real  fun  of  the  thing — pitting  your  skill  against  his, 
though  he  be  only  Colonel  Bogey.  Every  time  a  man 
plays  cricket  or  golf  or  polo  he  engages  in  a  contest. 
He  tastes  the  joy  of  battle.  Not  so  in  rowing.  At 
the  'Varsity  a  man  rows  every  day  of  term-time  almost 
all  the  year  round.  At  the  most  he  will  be  rowing  a 
race  on  twenty  of  those  days.  During  the  winter  and 
summer  bumping-races,  at  Henley,  perhaps  at  Putney, 
he  will  be,  as  it  were,  playing  a  game.  But  the  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  merely  in  preparing  for  those  twenty- 
games. 

It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  row  from  Putney 
to  Mortlake,  about  seven  and  a  half  minutes  to  row 
the  Henley  course.  The  average  time  of  preparation, 
for  that  twenty  minutes  is  ten,  for  that  seven  and  a 
half  minutes  four,  weeks.  Throughout  those  weeks 
of  training  the  oarsman's  only  adversary  is  himself. 
Xo  wonder  he  becomes  a  bishop. 

Ten  weeks  of  hard  struggle  against  your  own  intoler- 
able sins — it  is  almost  worthy  of  a  mediaeval  monk. 
Those  heavy  hands,  that  flabby  back,  those  weak,  un- 
manageable legs,  and  with  it  all  the  unceasing,  insistent 
rolling  of  the  boat — surely  no  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  ever 
strove  with  sterner  fleshly  antagonists  than  these ;  and 
there  are  .worse  things  still — Lazarean  ills  of  the  flesh, 
which  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  touch  upon  here.  The 
monk  achieves  victory  over  himself,  and  wins  Heaven- 
But  the  rowing  man  may  do  the  same  and  still  be  beaten 
by  Cambridge.  A  bishopric,  after  that,  is  small  com- 
fort (and  with  all  this  disestablishment  in  the  air,  who 
is  to  feel  secure  even  of  a  bishopric?). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rowing,  it  is  true,  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  do  not  apply.  The  first  is  that 
comparatively  rare  thing,  first-class  rowing.  A  good 
oar  in  a  good  crew  thoroughly  enjoys  every  stroke  he 
rows.  For  him  rowing  can  perhaps  best  be  likened  to 
riding— the  mere  doing  of  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  apart 
from  any  question  of  a  contest.  The  sheer  sensuous 
pleasure  of  rowing  in  a  good  crew  is  very  great. 
The  rhythm  of  the  thing  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  it,  and 
the  sense  of  perfect  timing,  which  is  akin  to  the  feeling, 
of  a  good  drive  at  golf  or  a  good  hit  at  cricket.  And 
indeed  everyone  enjoys  doing  that  which  he  does  well. 

The  second  kind  of  rowing  is  that  of  the  wet-bob  at 
Eton.  He  is,  from  his  earliest  days,  a  waterman  as 
well  as  an  oar  ;  all  through  the  summer,  after  twelve, 
after  four,  and  after  six,  he  sculls  or  rows  up  and  down 
the  river  in  a  whiff,  outrigger,  "  perfect  ",  or  pair  ;  often 
with  a  race  in  view,  often  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  thing,  with  an  interim  bathe  at  Athens  or  Bovency, 
and  an  exaggerated  tea  at  Queen's  Eyot.  All  that  is 
pleasant  enough  ;  there  is  no  hardship  or  pain  in  that 
life;  and  here  and  there,  as  is  only  natural,  an  Eton 
wet-bob,  with  an  innate  or  an  acquired  instinct  for  a 
boat,  will  grow  up,  as  it  were,  without  sin  ;  he  is  one 
of  the  saints  of  the  rowing  world,  and  w  ill  w  in  the  heaven 
of  first-class  row  ing  without  undergoing  any  of  the  pain 
and  grief  of  the  average  University  or  club  rowing  man. 
Hut  no  bishopric  for  him,  I  should  hope. 

Bui  in  between  these  two  classes  lies  the  great  middlc- 
(  lass  of  row  ing.  Middle-c  lasses  are  not  popular  nowa- 
days. We  legislate  for  miners  or  against  Dukes;  we 
flatter  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich;  our  thoughts 
fly  from  Syndicalism  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  back 
again,  But  we  forget  about  the  middle-classes.  So  in 
the  rowing  world.  Evervl>odv  is  interested  in  the  Boat 
Race,  or  a  race  between  Leanderand  the  Belgians.  And 
everybody  knowi  what  an  Eton  wet-bob  is,  and  <  an  sing 

the  Eton  Boating  Song. 

But  the  great  background  of  the  Boal  RaCC  and  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  the  College  rowing  and  the  club 
rowing  which  produces  and  then  projcctl  into  the  public 
consciousness  the  'Varsity  or  I>cander  crews — is  almost 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  Nevertheless  as  our 
politi*  ians  occasionally  bring  themselves  to  aflirm  of  the 
middle-*  lasses  in  relation  to  the  Empire — the  real  back- 
l>onc  of  first -<  lass  rowing  is  this  College  rowing.  It 
is  true  that  the  "saints"  from  Eton  as  a  rule  have 
the  lion's  share  in  firsts  lass  rowing,  and  that  is  inevit- 
able.    But   Fton  alone  could  never  give  towing  th*J 
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position  it  holds  at  the  Universities.  It  is  a  curious 
thing-,  but  true,  that  a  College  would  far  rather  go  Head 
of  the  River  than  win  any  of  the  Inter-collegiate  cups 
for  cricket,  football,  or  the  like.  Our  great  national 
games  count  for  less  than  the  bumping-races. 

Now  the  men  who  row  in  their  College  Torpid  or 
Lent  boat,  or  in  their  College  Eight,  really  do  undergo 
the  trials  and  tortures  wc  spoke  of.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  grown  man  to  take  up  rowing  :  he  has  to  learn  to  use 
an  entirely  new  set  of  muscles,  for  one  thing.  Water- 
manship, again,  simply  does  not  come  by  trying.  It 
comes  by  instinct,  or  by  years  of  habit,  or  not  at  all. 
There's  a  deal  of  rubbing  and  chafing  and  blistering  to 
be  undergone  in  the  process  of  becoming  hardened. 
Coaches  are  proverbially  abusive  and  unsympathetic. 
The  training  is  very  long,  the  race  itself  very  short.  The 
actual  physical  movements  of  rowing  are  extremely 
monotonous  ;  or  if  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  will  be 
less  endurable  for  the  oarsmen  than  if  they  are.  The 
sensuous  pleasure  of  rhythm  and  timing  can  be  seldom 
felt  in  an  average  College  Torpid  or  Eight.  It  is  a 
bore  to  give  up  smoking  and  to  go  to  bed  at  10  for 
weeks  together.  Because  rowing-men  at  the  Universi- 
ties do  all  these  things,  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  their  characters  will  be 
hardened,  that  their  bishoprics  shall  never  be  another's. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  in  the  argument.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  hard,  dogged,  deter- 
mined men  among  rowing-men  at  the  Universities  than 
among  any  other  class.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
rowing  that  makes  the  hard  man  as  that  the  hard  man 
goes  in  for  rowing.  Dry-bobs  will  tell  you  that  wet-bobs 
are  stupid,  slow-witted,  ponderous — there  is  some 
truth  in  it — but  here  again  the  rowing  is  not  the  cause 
of  these  characteristics.  The  ponderous  man  is  nearly 
always  bad  at  games.  A  half-wit  is  useless  at  cricket, 
but  he  may  learn  to  pull  a  boat  along.  He  won't  enjoy 
rowing;  he  will  never  be  a  waterman — for  in  good 
rowing  there  is  room  for  much  nicety  and  skill  which 
the  bovine  type  cannot  hope  to  acquire — but  he  may 
become  a  useful  College  oar.  And  so  the  half-  and 
three-quarter-wits  generally  take  to  rowing. 

The  fact  is,  it's  not  the  rowing  that  makes  our  Bishops. 
Our  Bishops  are  born,  and  they  take  to  rowing  as  the 
hermit  took  to  the  wilderness — for  the  sake  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords.  Since  sliding-seats  were  invented, 
and  rowing  has  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  physical 
terrors,  we  have  produced  fewer  bishops.  But  that  cuts 
both  ways.  Still,  I  do  not  say  that  wet-bobs  are  not  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 


THE  FORWARD  SEASON. 
By  A.  D.  Hall. 

T  N  what  other  year  can  any  man  remember  the 
almonds  in  the  London  squares  to  have  been  in 
flower  in  February?  Within  my  own  recollection  1893 
was  a  wonderfully  early  season,  but  even  then  the 
almonds  were  not  out  before  the  middle  of  March, 
■whereas  this  year  there  were  trees  in  the  Park  well 
into  bloom  on  the  last  Sunday  in  February.  Almost 
as  early  as  the  almond  is  that  loveliest  of  all  spring- 
flowering  trees,  the  Japanese  Magnolia  or  Yulan,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  much  planted  as  it  ought  to  be.  There 
is  one  beautiful  specimen  in  the  Addison  Road,  and  it 
is  worth  anyone's  while  to  make  a  journey  so  far  west- 
ward only  to  see  the  perfect  cups  of  blossom  which  it 
is  now  lifting  to  our  chequered  skies. 

Except  in  the  west  daffodils  are  but  April  flowers, 
for  it  was  under  the  old  calendar  that  Shakespeare 
associated  them  with  March  winds,  but  even  on  the 
colder  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  all  the 
earlier  varieties  are  now  in  full  bloom.  Indeed  one  of 
the  big  market-growers  was  complaining  the  other 
day  that  the  early  season  was  likely  to  hurt  him  very 
badly  because  the  coal  strike  would  interfere  with  their 
distribution  just  when  his  biggest  stock  of  cut  flowers 
would  be  ready  to  send  about  the  country.  The  buds 
of  all  the  fruit  trees  are  swelling  and  showing  colour, 
indeed  on  sheltered  walls  in  London  some  of  the  pear  I 


trees  have  now  burst  and  arc  throwing  out  a  cloud  of 
blossom.  Fruit-growers  dread  these  early  seasons 
because  the  risks  of  a  killing  frost  are  great.  If  weather 
such  as  we  got  last  year  in  the  first  week  of  April  were 
to  set  in  now,  wc  should  hardly  have  a  plum  or  a  pear 
to  show  for  the  present  immense  promise.  Of  course 
one  is  never  quite  safe  from  a  frost  that  will  kill,  espe- 
cially from  that  most  dangerous  of  all  frosts  when  the 
night  grows  clear  and  cold  after  rain  in  the  late  after- 
noon. Even  in  the  third  week  of  May  in  1894  such 
a  frost  devastated  the  fruit  trees  and  vines  all  over 
the  west  of  Europe,  but  the  risk  is  very  much 
greater  in  March  than  it  will  be  in  April  and  May, 
despite  the  well-founded  expectation  of  "  BUickthorn 
winter"  in  April  and  the  days  of  the  "Three  Cold 
Saints  "  in  May.  From  the  farmer's  point  of  view 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  welcome  evidence  of 
the  forward  season  is  in  the  state  of  his  grass.  Ever 
since  the  drought  ceased  the  grass  began  to  grow,  and 
has  continued  to  do  so  all  through  the  winter ;  even 
after  our  one  spell  of  frost  in  February  the  countryside 
looked  most  wonderfully  green,  and  now  the  meadow 
land  carries  quite  a  deep  growth.  The  open  season 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  welcome  time  to  the 
farmer,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  get  his  stock  through 
the  winter  in  an  altogether  unexpected  fashion.  Last 
summer's  drought  left  the  sheep  and  dairy  farmers  with 
the  blackest  prospects  for  the  winter,  the  scarcity  of 
hay  was  unprecedented,  for  prices  last  autumn  ran  up 
to  jQ6  and  even  ^7  a  ton,  until  hay  was  almost  as 
dear  weight  for  weight  as  some  of  the  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs.  Straw  was  equally  scarce,  and  the  sheep 
farmer  on  the  arable  land  had  hardly  any  turnips  on 
which  to  carry  his  sheep,  much  less  to  fatten  them. 
Yet  everywhere  men  have  been  able  to  keep  their  stock 
going  on  the  grass  with  hardly  any  artificial  assistance, 
and  only  a  very  long  spell  of  cold  and  east  wind  could 
check  the  vigorous  growth  now. 

What  makes  an  early  season?  In  the  first  place  the 
actual  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  accounts 
for  much.  During  1912,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bitter  week,  we  have  had  nothing  but  soft  open  weather. 
In  January  the  rainfall  was  ii  inches  above  the  average, 
and  the  mean  temperature  1.4  degrees  in  excess. 
February  had  half  an  inch  more  rain  than  usual,  and 
an  excess  of  temperature  of  as  much  as  2.9  degrees. 
These  surpluses  of  temperature  may  seem  small  enough, 
but  they  are  especially  potent  in  the  early  spring  when 
they  take  place  round  about  the  critical  temperature 
of  forty-one  degrees  or  so,  at  which  vegetable  growth 
of  any  kind  begins.  How  very  potent  are  even  small 
variations  in  the  average  temperature  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  even  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis  "  of  191 1 
only  showed  an  excess  of  temperature  of  two  degrees, 
though  there  was  not  a  single  month  of  the  year  that 
fell  below  its  particular  average.  Equally  marked  has 
been  the  absence  of  frosty  nights.  There  were  only 
fourteen  nights  in  February  when  the  temperature  fell 
below  freezing  point,  and  the  deficiencies  were  trifling 
after  the  first  week,  whereas  in  the  same  month  of  191 1, 
itself  a  forward  season,  there  were  twenty-one  nights 
of  frost.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  sun- 
shine, because  in  the  early  spring  warmth  goes  with 
rain  and  frost  with  sunshine  ;  but  vegetation  is  far  less 
dependent  on  sunshine  than  one  is  apt  to  think,  and 
plants  can  grow  at  their  maximum  rate  on  cloudy  and 
even  on  dull  days.  The  duration  of  the  light  is  far 
more  important  than  its  intensity.  But  the  present 
forward  season  is  not  wholly  the  doing  of  191 2,  for 
plants  are  still  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  they  de- 
rived from  their  long  sun-bath  of  last  summer.  As  the 
gardener  puts  it,  the  wood  of  his  fruit  trees  was  well 
ripened  ;  even  last  autumn  in  the  superabundance  of 
spurs  that  had  developed  blossom  buds,  could  be  seen 
the  necessary  first  step  towards  an  abundant  crop  in 
the  coming  year.  This  however  does  not  entirely 
explain  their  earliness ;  indeed  the  word  "ripening" 
as  applied  to  fruit  trees  and  all  other  perennial  plants 
is  only  a  convenient  label  that  really  cloaks  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  process  involved.  Of  course  the  soil  itself 
I  might  have  something  to  say  to  the  early  start.  The 
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heat  had  brought  the  dormant  plant  food  in  the  soil 
into  such  an  active  state  that  rarely  has  English  land 
been  so  rich  or  in  such  high  condition  as  it  was  when 
the  rain  began  in  October  last,  but  the  rains  have  been 
too  continuous,  and  most  of  this  accumulated  treasure 
of  ready  digested  plant  food  has  been  washed  down  far 
below  the  reach  of  the  roots  or  even  away  into  the 
drains  and  the  water  courses.    But  the  invisible  popula- 
tion of  the  soil  which  prepares  this  plant  food  must  have 
been  equally  stimulated  by  the  warmth,  and  so  was 
ready  to  start  into  vigorous  action  as  soon  as  the  soil 
gained  a  little  heat  again  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
It  is  hardly  possible  however  that  mere  food  in  the  soil 
could  make  much  difference  to  the  start  of  a  fruit  tree 
which  carries  its  own  stock  of  food  and  begins  its 
growth  on  the  reserve  it  has  accumulated  during  the 
previous   season.      What   makes  a  plant   start  into 
growth  is  still  a  mystery,  although  some  recent  investi- 
gations are  beginning  to  cast  a  little  light  upon  the 
process.    If,  for  example,  we  take  a  daffodil  bulb  out 
of  the  soil  in  July,  when  it  has  finished  its  year's  growth, 
it  is  then  packed  tight  with  food  stores,  out  of  which 
the  bloom  and  the  first  leaves  will  be  formed  in  the 
following  season.     But  though  all  the  food  is  there 
nothing  will  start  that  bulb  into  action  much  before  its 
appointed  time  :  you  can  give  it  water  and  warmth,  and 
it  remains  obstinately  dormant ;  even  if  you  wait  until 
it  has  started  normally  and  try  to  hurry  it  up  with  much 
heat  the  result  is  disastrous.    You  can  only  force  plants 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  many  of  them  refuse 
entirely  to  respond  to  the  most  favourable  treatment. 
The  bulb  will  have  its  resting  period,  and  many  of  our 
Northern  plants  seem  to  need  a  cool  spell — even  a  freez- 
ing— before  they  will  begin  to  grow.    Indeed  one  device 
of  the  commercial  raiser  of  forced  plants  is  to  put  them 
into  a  freezing  chamber  and  give  them  a  premature 
winter  before  he  embarks  upon  his  artificial  spring. 
But  the  investigations  to  which  I  have  referred  seem 
to  show  that  to  start  a  plant  into  action,  which  means 
to  get  the  stores  of  accumulated  food  mobilising  them- 
selves and  moving  off  to  the  growing  point,  requires 
some  sort  of  detonator  that  is  eventually  furnished 
by  the  plant  itself.    The  plant  in  a  resting  state  keeps 
apart  its  food  stores  and  those  other  agents  which  make 
them  soluble  and  mobile,  even  when  they  co-exist  in  one 
cell,  until  there  comes  along  a  whiff  of  one  of  these 
detonators,  whereupon  the  separation  is  broken  down 
and  the  movements  of  the  food  begin.     If  the  detonator 
is  too  powerful,  there  is  such  a  letting  loose  of  material 
as  causes  the  death  of  the  plant.     Now  among  the 
substances   which   act   as    detonators  are  curiously 
enough  the  scents,  essential  oils  and  other  aromatic 
principles   of  the    plant,    the   use  of   which    in  the 
vegetable    economy    has    hitherto    been    difficult  to 
conceive.    If  the  green  leaf  of  a  bay  tree  is  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  one  of  these  essential  oils  or  scents  of 
plants,  even  if  it  is  hung  in  a  bottle  above  some  chopped- 
up  onions  or  horse-radish,   it  immediately  begins  to 
liberate  prussic  acid,  and  this  liberation  of  the  prussic 
acid,  which  was  before  locked  up  in  a  combined  form 
in  the  bay  leaf,  is  simply  an  index  of  vital  changes 
taking  place  in  the  leaf,  though  in  this  case  they  have 
been  speeded  up  to  the  destructive  point.    Obscure  as 
the  subject  is,  so  obscure  that  our  surmises  arc  more 
guess  than  hypothesis,  one  cannot  help  supposing  that 
the  heat  and  drought  of  last  summer  must  have  heaped 
up  within  the  plant  an  extra  stock  of  these  detonators, 
and  that  the  early  start  this  spring  is  due  to  the  unusual 
stimulus  derived  therefrom.      In  the  experiments  the 
action  of  the  detonators  has  only  so  far  been  observed 
by  pushing  it  to  the  point  of  destruction  when  the  pro- 
ducts become  abundant  enough  to  be  detected,  but  wc 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  normal  life  of 
the  plant  is  a  mild  and  regulated  version  of  the  same 
change,     Some  evidence*  in  this  direction  may  I*-  found 
in  the  fact  discovered  in  France  a  few  years  age>,  and 
now  turned  to  commercial  use  -that  the  forcing  of  some 
plants  may  be  very  much  quickened  if  thev  are  exposed 
to  tl  M  vapour  of  chloroform  or  ether  before  they  arc  I 
started  into  growth.       For  example,  the  growers  of 
forced  lilac  for  the  early  Paris  market  find  it  pays  to 


etherise  their  ripened  plants  in  the  autumn  before  bring- 
ing them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  the  process  is  being 
extended  to  a  number  of  other  plants,  which  are  found 
to  respond  to  warmth  much  more  rapidly  and  effectively 
after  this  preliminary  stimulus.  Chloroform  and  ether 
are  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  substances  pre- 
viously described  as  detonators,  and  in  the  etherising 
process  we  may  suppose  that  the  excitation  has  been 
carried  on  sufficiently  to  wake  up  the  plant  without 
hurrying  it  on  to  destruction.  However  this  explana- 
tion, even  if  it  is  correct,  is  only  a  more  intricate  descrip- 
tion of  the  prime  fact  that  the  hot  summer  "  ripened  the 
wood;"  science  is  just  as  incapable  as  the  commonest 
gardener  of  dogmatising  ahout  ultimate  causes. 

If  the  gardener  finds  191 2  a  forward  season  the 
farmer  would  describe  it  as  a  wretchedly  late  one,  be- 
cause the  continuous  rains  are  making  it  impossible  to 
get  the  work  of  the  farm  done  in  proper  time.  In  the 
south  of  England  men  expect  to  get  their  spring  corn 
sown  in  March  ;  indeed  for  the  best  results  barley  ought 
to  be  in  the  ground  in  February ;  yet  this  year,  except 
on  the  lightest  land,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
move  the  soil  at  all,  and  many  men  who  ploughed  their 
land  wet  in  February,  trusting  to  later  frosts  to  give 
them  a  tilth  £gain,  are  wondering  how  they  are  ever 
going  to  get  a  seed  bed.  Week  after  week  goes  by, 
and  just  as  two  or  three  dry  days  are  beginning  to 
get  the  land  fit  to  carry  horses,  down  comes  the  rain 
again  and  the  waiting  process  has  to  be  renewed. 
From  this  point  of  view  1912  is  turning  into  a  most 
backward  season  ;  the  horses  are  idle  in  the  stables  and 
the  farmers  are  fretting  round  and  wondering  whether 
they  ought  not  to  make  a  start  somehow,  although  they 
know  too  well  that  a  forced  tilth  is  always  disastrous. 
It  is  here  that  the  real  skill  of  the  farmer  comes  in, 
the  skill  that  science  cannot  supply,  in  deciding  when 
to  seize  the  moment  for  beginning  the  annual  gamble 
with  Nature  which  growing  a  crop  involves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  DANGER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

93  Deodar  Road,  Putney  S.W. 
25  March  1912. 

Sir, — As  a  foreigner  who  enjoys  English  hospitality 
on  British  soil,  1  must  refrain  from  giving  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  George  Raffalovich,  the  answer 
which  his  letter  deserves.  If  I  were  not  bound  to  a 
reserve  which  every  educated  person  will  understand 
I  should  be  pleased  to  show  your  readers  that  if  some 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  Turco-Arabian  guns 
they  were  not  the  sixty  unarmed  Italians  at  Zanzur, 
but  some  well-equipped  and  well-armed  "  special 
envoys"  who,  after  having  fled  for  fear,  have  turned 
to  be  the  loudest  in  accusation  against  our  soldiers. 

But  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  statement  contained 
in  that  letter  which  runs  as  follows:  "They  (the 
Italians)  an  wasting  a  large  amount  of  money  to  no 
purpose,  and  although  tiny  obtained  a  loan  from 
French  banks  some  time  back,  they  arc  not  likely  to 
get  any  more  from  that  quarter  ". 

This  statement  is  entirely  false  and  absolutely  void 
of  any  foundation.  Mu-  Italian  Government  has  never 
asked,  never  obtained,  and  has  never  contemplated 
obtaining  any  loan,  either  from  Frame  Of  I  mm  any 
other  foreign  country,  either  olh<  iallv  or  privately,  or 
even  in  an)  temporary  or  provisional  way. 

I  have  the  highest  aulhoiitv  for  Ibis  denial,  and  vGIt 
be  pleased  to  submit  it  to  ye»u  il  necessary.  Italian 
financial  re  sonn  es  are  so  strong  and  Italian  c  redit  is 
so  good  that  foreign  bankers  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  se-e-  Italv  ready  to  Inn  row  monev ,  and  I  ;nn  sure- 
th.it  no  banker  in  Fn gland  Or  anv  where  else  weoilel  ever 
die  , im  ol  offe  ring  Italv  a  loan  at  the-  same  exorbitant 
rate  as  the  v  have  1  -barged  run  enemies  in  1 1 1 «  1 1  ttOAf 
borrow ing. 
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I  trust,  Sir,  that  \  ou  will  publish  my  letter  in  your 
next  issue,  and  remain 

Yours  truly, 

M.  PET!  1 N ATI, 
London  correspondent  of  "  II  Popolo  Romano" 
(Rome),  "  La  Gazzetta  del  Popolo  "  (Turin), 
etc.   

ROMAN  AM)  ARAB  IN  TRIPOLI. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  March  1912. 

Sik, — Reading  again,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cowper's  "  Record  of  his  Investigation  (1H97)  among 
the  Trilithons  and  Megalithic  Sites  of  Tripoli  ",  I  came 
upon  the  following  passage  : — 

"...  We  sec  a  country  barren  to  a  degree,  in  the 
valleys  of  which  water  can  barely  be  found  after  March, 
and  the  population  of  which  is  almost  confined  to  a  few 
tribes  of  shepherd  Arabs  who  build  no  houses  but  live 
in  tents  and  earth  holes.  Yet  in  this  arid  sunburnt 
country  wc  find  a  large  tract  over  which  are  scattered 
the  ruins  of  places  of  worship  so  numerous,  and  evinc- 
ing such  skill,  that  at  one  time  the  land  must  have 
held  a  large  and  highly  cultured  population.  Since 
this  was  the  case,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  a  great  climatic 
change  must  have  occurred.  Treeless  and  riverlcss  as  it 
now  is,  the  country  could  not  support  such  a  population 
or  foster  such  a  civilisation  as  we  find  traces  of  in  these 
ruins.  Evidence  tells  us,  too,  that  in  Roman  times 
the  population  was  dense,  for  most  of  the  senam  (i.e. 
megalithic  temple)  sites  arc  Romanised.  The  wells  are 
probably  of  the  same  age  in  many  instances,  and  Barth 
has  told  us  how  the  Romans  can  be  traced  far  into  the 
desert  by  their  monuments.  A  monument  like  the 
mausoleum  at  Kasr  Doga  would  never  have  been  erected 
here  if  the  place  was  a  wilderness.  We  may  indeed 
be  sure  that  in  those  days  the  now  dry  wadis  ran  with 
perennial  streams,  the  wells  were  full  of  water,  and 
the  hills  covered  with  forests  of  sub-tropical  timber. 
The  question  is,  when  did  the  disafforesting  and  con- 
sequent drying  up  of  the  land  take  place?  The  answer 
is,  I  believe,  that  it  commenced  with  the  Arab  invasion 
and  went  on  until  it  was  complete.  It  was  the  same 
in  Tunisia.  It  was  the  same  in  Morocco.  The  Arabs, 
in  spite  of  their  fine  qualities  and  lofty  religious  aims, 
have  been  to  North  Africa  like  a  cloud  of  locusts.  They 
have  taken  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  they  have 
turned  Barbary  from  a  garden  into  a  wilderness." 

The  Phoenician,  of  course,  preceded  the  Roman  ; 
but  the  Roman  seems  not  to  have  derogated  from 
his  work.  looking  a  little  outside  and  beyond  current 
politics,  and  ignoring  for  the  moment  such  questions 
as  to  whether  ten  men  or  twelve  were  killed  in  a 
skirmish — might  it  not  be  better  for  the  world  that  the 
Roman  should  have  another  chance? 

Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  Glndry. 


LESSONS    OF    THE  PAST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  24  March  1912. 

Sir, — Ten  years  before  Napoleon  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  the  Count  de  Yolney  wrote  in 
his  "  Considerations  sur  la  Guerre  des  Turcs  avec  les 
Russes  "  :  "  D'abord,  il  faudra  soutenir  trois  guerres  : 
la  premiere  de  la  part  de  la  Turquie,  la  seconde  de  la 
part  des  Anglais,  la  troisiemc  enfin  de  la  part  des 
naturels  de  l'Egyptc,  ct  cclle-la,  quoiqu'en  apparencc 
la  moins  redoutable,  serait,  en  effet,  la  plus  dangereuse. 
Si  des  Francs  osaient  y  debarquer,  Turcs,  Arabes, 
paysans  s'armeraient  contrc  eux  ;  le  fanatisme  tiendrait 
lieu  d'art  et  de  courage." 

W  ith  characteristic  energy,  Napoleon  tackled  first 
the  supposedly  most  dangerous  part  of  his  task,  and 
when  his  clever  policy  had  ingratiated  him  with  the 
Muhammadan  population  of  the  conquered  territory, 
he  tried  conclusions  with  the  Porte  in  Syria.  The 
victorious  campaign  ended  at  Acre,  where  Sidney  Smith 
turned  the  tables  on  him  and  proved  that  of  the  three 
nuts,   notwithstanding  de  Yolney's  opinion,  British 


resistance  was  the  hardest  to  crack.  Yet  things  in 
Egypt  might  have  taken  a  different  turn  if,  called  away 
by  developments  at  home,  he  could  have  afforded  to 
leave  Desaix  in  command  instead  of  Richer. 

Italy,  meditating  the  Tripolitan  coup,  has  evidently 
obtained  freedom  of  action  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mediterranean  Powers.  Frustrated  in  her  hopes  of 
immediate  success,  she  relics  now  upon  her  backers  in 
the  international  game  of  grab  to  bring  the  Turks  to 
their  knees.  With  regard  to  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  of  all  in  the  way  of  making  her  annexation  on 
paper  one  in  fact,  the  subjection  of  the  natives,  mis- 
calculations follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
More  than  five  months  ago,  at  the  first  news  of  Italy's 
new  African  enterprise,  recalling  her  crushing  defeat 
at  Adua,  I  ventured  to  ask  in  the  Saturday  Review 
whether  she  had  counted  its  cost,  not  only  to  the  world 
at  large  in  a  possible  breakdown  of  the  European  Con- 
cert, but  to  herself,  even  assuming  that  everything 
should  go  as  she  wished. 

If  the  Porte  accepts  the  terms  of  the  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano's  memorandum  as  published,  in  substance,  in 
the  "  Corrierc  della  Sera",  what  has  Italy  gained 
except  a  fictitious  expansion  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions? Peace  with  the  Turks  does  not  mean  peace 
with  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  of  the  Tripolitaine  and 
Cyrenaica,  with  the  fanatic  nomads  of  the  Fezzan.  Not 
to  speak  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  which  still  may  have 
some  surprises  in  store  before  the  latest  manufactured 
protectorate  is  recognised  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  between 
Wilhelm-Strassc  and  Quai  d'Orsay,  it  took  France 
half  a  century  of  strenuous  exertion  and  sacrifice  to 
establish  herself  in  Algeria.  Is  Italy  ready  for  such 
a  struggle?  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  her  "  irrevocable 
sovereignty  "  over  the  coveted  Turkish  provinces,  the 
losses  already  sustained  in  prestige,  blood  and  money 
are  only  the  prelude  to  further  troubles  and  trials 
which,  to  repeat  it,  her  friends  cannot  but  regret  she 
is  preparing  for  herself. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 


HORACE   ON    THE   CONCILIATION  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Ouccnsbcrry  Place  S.W. 
19  March  191 2. 

Sir, — I  would  remind  your  nation  that  Imperial 
Rome,  near  2000  years  ago,  suffered  from  a  declining 
birth-rate  and  from  woman's  demand  inconsequence  to 
vent  her  energies,  thus  liberated,  in  politics  and  other 
masculine  pursuits.  May  the  goddess  Lucina  and  the 
fathers  of  your  Senate  come  to  your  aid.  To  quote 
my  "  Carmen  Sajculare  ", 

"  Diva,  producas  sobolem,  Patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis,  prolisquc  novae  feraci 
Lege  Marita  ". 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus. 

FEMINIST  WINDOW-BREAKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  March  1912. 

Sir, — I  cannot  but  wonder  at  and  admire  the  forti- 
tude and  forbearance  of  the  British  mind  as  exemplified 
so  remarkably  throughout  the  persistent  efforts  and 
antics  of  the  London  suffragettes  for  a  long  time  past. 
And  yet  I  must  confess  my  wonder  and  admiration  were 
for  a  brief  period  dashed  by  misgivings  lest  such  for- 
bearance and  such  fortitude  were  in  reality  admirable — 
because,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  outrageous  conduct  and 
ridiculous  pranks  of  the  suffragettes  really  warranted, 
and  actually  necessitated,  severe  measures.  Hence  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  such  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  might  only  be  actuated,  or  suffered,  on 
account  of  mere  sentimental  regard  for  weak  and 
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mawkish  "  public  opinion  "  ;  or  else  because  of  "  poli- 
tical expediency  ". 

But  now  that  British  law  is  right  properly  and 
potently  asserting  itself,  and  now  the  suffragettes  are 
finding  to  their  bitter  cost  that  they  cannot  any  longer 
violate  and  defy  all  law  and  order  with  impunity,  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  British  mind  and  British 
authority  are  just  as  capable  as  ever  of  restoring  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  of  sternly  vindicating  British  common 
sense  and  honour.  Moreover,  it  is  now  quite  clear  that 
in  so  long  enduring  the  clamour  of  the  suffragettes,  the 
British  authorities  were  simply  actuated  by  a  manly 
•sense  of  forbearance  for  the  weakness  and  hysteria  of 
the  infatuated  women  comprising  the  great  body  of 
the  suffragette  agitators ;  and  no  better  evidence  of 
this  need  be  adduced  than  that  afforded  by  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  more  ram- 
pant suffragettes,  the  London  police  force  exercised  the 
greatest  tact  and  forbearance,  and  that  no  blood  was 
shed,  and  no  more  force  exercised  than  was  absolutely 
■necessary  .in  the  arrest  of  such  incendiaries  and 
termagants.  In  effect,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that 
had  such  scenes  and  tumults  been  enacted  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world  than  in  Old  England,  summary- 
methods  and  the  severest  measures  would  have  been 
resorted  to,  on  short  shrift,  and  bullets  and  clubs  would 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ranks  of  such  mis- 
creants and  malefactors.  Indeed  we  need  go  no  further 
than  America,  the  United  States,  for  practical  evidence, 
or  assurance,  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  ;  for  even  so 
lately  as  7  March  the  wives  of  American  strikers  (women 
idriven  to  desperation  by  their  own  and  their  families' 
sufferings  and  avowed  wrongs)  were  charged  and 
clubbed  by  soldiers  and  ruthlessly  ridden  down  and 
assailed  because  of  their  violence  ! 

And  yet  how  far  different  have  been  the  provocations 
and  conditions  of  these  two  classes  of  women  law- 
breakers !  In  the  latter  instance  the  sufferers  were 
wives  and  mothers  (or  real  women)  who  were  driven 
to  desperation  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  wrongs  and 
actual  sufferings;  whereas  these  London  suffragettes 
are  for  the  most  part  (or  their  "  leaders  ",  at  all  events) 
mere  unscxed,  idle  and  spoilt  and  pampered  "  society  " 
creatures,  whose  "  proud  stomachs  "  and  craze  for 
notoriety  and  "  soft  places  "  assuredly  need  taming 
and  stern  restraint.  The  best  "medicine"  for  such 
turbulents  would  be  low  diet  and  mental  treatment. 
Or,  to  be  quite  just  and  discriminating,  the  "  leaders  " 
should  be  committed  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  while  their  dupes  should  be  sent  to 
Bedlam  until  quite  cured. 

As  it  is,  they,  the  suffragettes,  have  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  suffragist  cause ;  and  whilst  British 
legislators  and  the  British  public  retain  even  a  modicum 
of  their  inherited  and  glorious  traditions  and  charac- 
teristics, as  men  of  virile  sense  and  hardihood,  there 
will  not  be  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  woman  suffrage  so 
long  as  that  cause  is  disgraced  and  "  <  hampioned  "  by 
a  rampant  and  utterly  demented  suffragette  element. 
For  as  well  might  all  the  criminals  and  lunatics 
in  the  prisons  and  asylums  of  the  entire  land  he 
<"  enfranchised  "  as  the  suffragettes.  As  well  might 
it  be  urged  that  it  is  "  persecution  "  to  withhold  the 
franchise  from  the  common  herd  of  lunatics  and 
criminals  as  to  pretend  that  those  violent  suffragettes 
are  "  persecuted  ".  For  wherein  do  they  actually  differ 
from  lunatics  and  criminals? 

Yours  etc., 

Ed*  in  Ridley, 


To  the  Editor  <<f  the  Saturday  Rsview. 

Sot,  "  An  Englishwoman  "  is  apparently  unaware 
thai  the  mobs  attacking  the  suffrage  thop»windowi 

were  countenanced  if  not  encouraged  b\  the  "law- 
enforcing"  police.  Some  of  the  windows  have  been 
broken  twice,  in  one  case  after  repeated  preliminary 
attempts  had  been  watched  in  silence  by  constables. 
One  arrest  only  was  made  in  all  London,  the  breaker 
in  that  case  being  fined  ten  shillings.  Compare  this 
with  the  shameful  sentences  passed  on  women  who 


broke  (in  no  hysteria,  but  solemnly  from  a  deep  sense 
of  duty,  whether  mistaken  or  not)  in  some  cases  merely 
a  few  shillings'  worth  of  glass,  and  who  were  in  all 
cases  prepared  to  pay  a  just  penalty. 

Yours  etc.,  B.  A.  Smith. 


THE  ATTACK  OX  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  Bishop's  Mansions,  Fulham,  S.W. 

25  March  1912. 
Sir, — The  exciting  events  of  the  last  month  have 
rather  overshadowed  the  proceedings  in  opposition  to 
the  attack  on  the  Welsh  Church.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  Defence  Committee,  which  will  need 
large  funds  to  carry  on  the  campaign,  an  immense 
number  of  meetings  have  been  held  all  over  the  country, 
but  as  it  is  impossible  to  report  them  at  any  length 
except  in  local  papers,  the  public  do  not  realise  what  is 
being  done.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  supplying 
effective  Welsh  speakers  in  English  parishes,  and  there 
is  to  be  a  protest  meeting  and  a  petition  from  every 
Welsh  parish.  The  Bishop  of  S.  David's  is  ubiquitous, 
speaking  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  as  well  as  at 
public  meetings.  One  meeting  he  held  at  Shoreditch 
deserves  to  be  specially  named.  It  was  attended  by  a 
bona-fide  East  End  audience,  whose  hearts  he  won,  and 
when  he  left  they  followed  him  up  the  street,  cheering 
him.  At  this  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  a 
Wesleyan,  prevented  from  speaking  by  illness,  wrote  : 
"  I  am  convinced  that  Disestablishment  and  Disen- 
dowment  would  not  further  the  general  interests  of 
religion  in  the  Principality,  and  I  specially  feel  the 
unfairness  of  treating  the  Welsh  dioceses  as  though 
they  were  not  integral  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  disendowment  proposals  of  the  1909  Bill  were 
unjust,  dishonourable  to  the  nation,  and  even  dis- 
honest. I  can  assure  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's  that 
many  quiet  Nonconformists  and  very  many  Weslcyans 
arc  with  him  in  the  contest  ".  Such  words  cannot 
be  too  widely  spread.  Again,  few  realise  that  at  last, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  a  lifelong 
Radical,  the  Liberal  clergy  are  protesting  against  the 
Bill,  and  have  held  a  meeting  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  What  is  wanted  now 
is  for  the  laity  of  all  classes  to  resolve  that  the  Bill 
shall  not  become  law.  It  is  not  a  clerical  question.  It 
is  one  'in  principle  affecting  all  classes  in  separating 
religion  from  the  national  life,  but  practically  it  will 
bear  most  hardly  on  the  poor. 

Yours  faithfully,      Ernest  J.  A.  FrrzRoY. 


REASON"  AND  VIVISECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 
The  Animal  Defence  and  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 
170  Piccadilly  W.,  25  March  191 2. 
Sir, — In  the  article  on  "  Reason  and  Vivisection  " 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  inst.  you  refer 
to  me  in  the  following  words  :  "A  lady  who  wrote 
the  '  Shambles  of  Science  '  broke   down  ludicrously. 
She  had  a  story  of  a  marmot  paralysed  by  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord.     One  welcomes  the  ray  of  humour 
amidst  unpleasant  topics  when  we  learn  that  the  lady 
misinterpreted  the  natural  stiffness  of  a  marmot's  legs 
on  awakening  from  its  annual  hibernation;  and  that  it 
lived  two  yean  after  its  supposed  vivisection  and  died 
naturally".     Will  you  permit   me   to  stale  that  the 

"  story  "  in  the  "  Shambles  of  Science  "  never  referred 

to  any  paralysis  in  the  marmot.  The  book  refers  to 
this  animal  in  the  following  words  :  "  We  once  saw  a 
marmot,  the  spinal  cord  oi  which  had  previously  been 

divided,  bite  a  vivisector.  His  finger  was  bleeding  a 
little",  etc.  (page  27)-     ,,,is  w**  ;|  comparatively 

trivial  incident  introduced  lor  the  purpose  ol  drawing 
attention  to  the  respective  temperaments  ol  an  e>lel 
laborateiry  animal  and  a  vivisector.  The  la<  I  of  the; 
"bite"  is  admitted  in  Inspector  I  banc's  evidence- 
fQ,  1272).     Dr.  Pcmbrey  denies  that  the-  spinal  (  oiel  h.iel 

been  <ii'.iei<<i,  though  be  admiti  thai  the  animal  was  in 

a  state  of  paraplegia,  and  that  "  the  hind  legs  were  quite 
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paralysed  and  drawn  out  behind  the  body  "  (page  17  of 
tlic  Report).  The  Commission  have  accepted  his  denial 
as  conclusive,  though  they  make  no  attempt  to 
dispute  the  facl  that  experiments  involving  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country.  They  do  not  involve  any  "  torture  ",  nor  have 
they  been  specially  attacked  by  anti-vivisectionists.  I 
never  claimed  to  have  seen  the  operation,  nor  have  I 
commented  upon  it  beyond  the  statement  quoted  above. 

But  in  my  evidence  before  the  Commission  I  stated 
that  Dr.  Pcmbrey  had  subjected  this  marmot  to  starva- 
tion experiments  without  holding  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate. These  experiments  arc  admitted  by  Dr.  Pcmbrey 
(Q.  13,992),  and  in  the  sixth  Volume  of  Evidence,  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission,  my  charge  is  completely 
substantiated  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Thane,  Chief  Inspector 
under  the  Vivisection  Act.  He  writes  (page  22)  :  "  The 
fasting  experiments  cn  the  animal  I  did  not  know  oi  ; 
Dr.  Pembrey  considered  that  they  did  not  come  under 
the  Act,  and  therefore  they  were  not  reported.  When 
the  experiments  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Home  Office,  Dr.  Pembrey  was  informed  that  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  experiments  involving 
the  keeping  of  a  marmot  without  food  for  fifty-two  hours 
should  not  be  performed  without  the  authority  of  a 
licence  and  certificate". 

You  think  that  I  "  broke  down  ludicrously  ".  Dr. 
George  W  ilson  reports  that  "  throughout  her  long  and 
severe  examination  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby  maintained 
her  contentions  with  unwavering  forccfulness,  and  an 
abundance  of  apposite  illustrations  and  quotations  from 
recognised  authorities  in  support  of  them  "  (Final 
Report,  page  77).  I  have  no  objection  to  being  called 
"  ludicrous  ",  and  modesty  would  have  precluded  me 
from  quoting  Dr.  George  Wilson's  remarks  on  my 
conduct  if  the  assertion  in  your  article  had  not  been 
seriously  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  offered.  Yours  faithfully, 

L.  LlND-AF-H AGEBY. 


"  BLACKENING  BOSWELL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Clarendon,  Dinton,  Salisbury. 
Sir, — Surely  the  answer  to  Boswell's  revilers,  from 
Macaulay  down  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  is  a  ready  and 
final  one  in  five  words — "  Impossible,  he  was  Johnson's 
friend  ".  Even  your  concession  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  a  perfect  right  to  be  on  the  side  of  Macaulay  may 
be  challenged  on  Johnson's  own  principle  that,  though 
every  man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  yet  every  other 
man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  An  intel- 
lectual outrage  is  no  more  justifiable  than  a  physical. 
Howsoever  great  his  faults  and  foibles,  Boswell  will 
find  full  sanctuary,  for  his  master's  sake  if  not  for  his 
own,  in  the  shrine  of  loyal  affection  which  every  truly 
humane  man  of  letters  has  set  up  for  Johnson.  But 
these  attacks  pertain  to  the  output  of  literaj 
inhumaniores.  I  am,  yours,  etc., 

George  Engleiieart. 


SONNET.— THE  TREE  OF  CAN'T. 
"DARE  and  refreshing  fruit — Oh  ruddy  and  rare 

And  odorous  !    Behold  the  Tree  of  Cant 
And  vain  Imaginings  which  we  did  plant 
That  it  might  spread  bright  branches  on  the  air 
And  drop  for  each  poor  man  a  rich  man's  share, 
And  yield  the  lords  of  sentiment  and  rant 
And  every  charlatan  and  recusant 
The  proud  rewards  such  arborage  should  bear. 

How  it  did  prosper  and  blossom,  our  tree  of  trees. 
Like  the  old  green  bay  tree  in  the  old  Script  .  .  . 
But  now  by  frosts  of  Doom  it  hath  been  nipped. 
And  to  our  frightened  glances  it  appears 
Blacker  than  the  funereal  cypresses, 
And  we  must  water  it  with  Front  Bench  tears. 

T.  \Y.  H.  C. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  MACHINE-BREAKER. 

"A  Critical  Exposition  of  Bergson's  Philosophy."  By 
J.  McKellar  Stewart.  London  :  Macmillan.  1911. 
5s.  net. 

HTMIE  tyranny  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  is 
*  still  far  too  potent  to-day,  not  only  in  the 
workaday  world  of  concrete  experience  but  also  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  and  philosophic  conceptions.  Body 
and  soul  alike,  we  are  slaves  of  the  machine,  as  Bishop 
Magee  long  ago  pointed  out.  Our  whole  life  is  tinc- 
tured with  its  conceptions.  The  majority  of  our 
metaphors,  even  in  such  a  vital  subject  as  education,  are 
mechanical  rather  than  biological.  As  for  those 
actually  engaged  in  business,  the  machine  and  the 
mechanical  dominate  equally  the  man  and  his  master. 
Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  the  enormous  mass  of 
workers  in  this  country,  lying  as  it  were  under  its  crush- 
ing weight,  are  arising  like  the  fabled  giant  that  lay 
beneath  /Etna  and  are  threatening  thereby  to  produce 
a  seismatic  convulsion  that  may  rend  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  State?  All  administration  again,  whether 
business,  municipal  or  national,  is  obsessed  by  the  same 
one-sided  conception.  It  consistently  tends  to  deal  with 
human  beings  as  if  they  were  mere  tools  and  instruments 
— as  things  without  life  and  feeling  instead  of  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Even  in  the  spiritual  world  we  find 
our  religious  beliefs  tainted  with  doctrines  of  predes- 
tination or  its  present  incarnation — determinism,  that 
bastard  of  modern  science,  while  the  principal  orthodox 
philosophies  take  the  form  of  a  barren  rationalism  or 
of  an  anaemic  idealism,  which  has  been  emasculated  of 
some  of  the  most  potent  elements  of  life.  L'homme- 
machine  is  being  converted  into  the  machine-homme. 
The  neglect  of  the  arts  and  crafts  that  kept  man  in 
direct  contact  with  Nature  has  driven  him  to  seek  his 
gods  among  the  dry  and  lifeless  abstractions  of  the 
laboratory  or  the  still  coarser  and  cruder  idols  of  the 
factory  and  the  mart.  If  there  were  not  still  some  life 
left  in  the  Churches,  and  if  the  crowd  were  not  still 
largely  it  unconsciously  Christian  in  its  humanity, 
the  state  of  Western  Europe  would  indeed  be  a  parlous 
one. 

Happily  there  are  signs  of  a  breakdown  of  this 
tyranny  of  the  machine,  and  in  some  cases  our  chief 
liberators  have  been  the  modern  mathematicians  them- 
selves, though  their  disciples  are  not  yet  so  numerous 
as  they  might  be.  No  one  has  shown  more  fully,  not 
indeed  the  bankruptcy  of  mathematics  but  their  limita- 
tions and  inadequacy  to  interpret  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life,  than  the  late  Jules  Tannery.  To  quote 
M.  Boutroux'  eloquent  obituary  notice  on  this  mathe- 
matician, one  of  the  foremost  in  F  ranee.  "As  a  philo- 
sophic mathematician,  he  understood  that  all  objects  cut 
to  the  measure  of  our  intelligence  are  in  relation  to  being 
and  life  only  more  or  less  empty  symbols  of  the  reality 
they  express.  Algebraic  signs  are  the  antipodes  of 
being  :  they  owe  their  perfection  to  the  total  elimination 
of  the  real  element  in  things.  The  very  forms  of  litera- 
ture and  the  plastic  arts  evoke  in  us  the  feeling  of  life, 
though  they  are  not  in  themselves  life  and  feeling.  Quite 
different  is  the  value  of  music.  In  it  there  is  surely  a 
living  element  of  life  and  of  human  emotion  which  is 
directlv  communicated  from  the  genius  of  the  artist  to 
the  soul  of  his  hearers  ". 

This  passage  seems  to  us  admirably  to  represent  the 
attitude  of  M.  Bergson  in  contrast  against  that  of  the 
orthodox  schools  of  philosophy.  He  does  not  despise 
mathematics  but  he  relegates  them  and  the  sciences 
which  depend  on  them  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
spiritual  world,  while  he  sees  in  art  and  life  and  in  their 
analysis  a  deeper  key  to  the  mysteries  of  existence.  For 
him  life  is  a  whole,  not  a  mere  desiccated  rationalism 
or  ana?mic  idealism,  saigne  a  blanc  of  most  of  its  living 
elements.  No  one  has  shown  more  clearly  the  limits 
of  the  domain  of  mathematics  and  of  the  quantitative 
sciences.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  J.  McKellar 
Stewart's  analysis  of  Bergson's  thought  in  the  critical 
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exposition  of  his  doctrines.  Science  for  Bergson 
becomes  more  and  more  symbolic  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  physical  to  the  vital.  He.  sees  very  clearly  that 
the  mechanical  can  only  explain  what  is  mechanical 
in  the  world  and  in  us,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  region 
of  sympathetic  insight,  the  sphere  of  the  poet  in  fact, 
that  discloses  truths  that  deductive  science  is  incapable 
of  revealing. 

The  highest  philosophy  seems  to  demand  the  reunion 
of  science  and  poetry  which  in  its  broadest  meaning  of 
"  the  made  ",  "  the  created  ",  is  only  another  name  for 
Art.  The  ideal  critic  therefore  of  philosophy  should 
possess  a  certain  measure  not  only  of  the  scientific  and 
analytic  spirit  but  also  of  the  artistic  and  synthetic. 
His  mind  should  be  a  sieve  to  sift  out  the  seeds  of 
truth,  not  merely  a  mincing  machine  for  reducing  every- 
thing to  an  undifferentiated  powder — mere  analysis  run 
mad  leading  to  nothing  but  the  blankest  identity.  To 
identify  everything  is  to  identify  nothing.  Anyone  can 
pull  a  daisy  to  pieces  and  then  say  it  does  not  exist. 
The  real  difficulty  is  to  put  it  together  again.  Or  to 
put  our  thoughts  in  a  slightly  different  form,  one  can 
by  analysis  (which  fortunately  remains  purely  mental) 
reduce  the  universe  to  a  disconnected  mass  of  frag- 
ments and  atoms,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the 
Kosmos  does  not  exist.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
M.  Bergson  has  said  the  last  word  on  philosophy,  and 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  are  aware 
that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  put  forward 
any  such  claim,  but  we  are  eternally  grateful  to  him  for 
helping  to  break  down  the  all-pervading  tyranny 
qf  the  mechanical  theory  of  life  which  the  nineteenth 
century  bequeathed  us.  If  the  nineteenth  may  be 
described  as  the  century  of  quantitative  philosophy,  the 
twentieth,  thanks  to  Bergson  and  others,  will  be 
described  as  that  of  qualitative. 


AN   OVERRATED  EPIC. 
"The  Lay  of  the  Nibelung  Men."    Translated  by  A.  S. 
Way.   Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

T  T  is  perhaps  natural  that  Germans  should  unduly 
P  exalt  the  "  Xibelungenlied  ",  in  order  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  amount  of  their  poetical  literature  which  is  of 
the  first  rank.  An  unprejudiced  reader  cannot  disguise 
from  himself  that  the  work  is  not  really  an  epic,  but 
is  an  overgrown  ballad.  Dr.  Way,  whose  fine  and 
spirited  translation  is  now  under  review,  has  discarded 
the  division  into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  and  disguises 
as  well  as  he  can  the  stiff  and  formal  caesura,  saying 
that  it  has  al  ways  seemed  to  him  "  a  literary  offence  so 
to  print  an  epic  as  to  convey  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
but  a  long  ballad  ".  But  nothing  that  Dr.  Way  can  do, 
not  even  his  adoption  of  the  far  finer  rhythm  in  which 
William  Morris  retold  the  story  of  the  Volsungs,  can 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  poem  is  balladic  and  not 
epical.  It  jolts  along  through  its  thirty-nine  "  Aven- 
tiOren  "  in  the  re<  klcss  manner  of  the  popular  ballad- 
monger,  with  his  perpetual  flat  moralisings  to  finish  up 
his  stanzas  and  his  disregard  of  continuity. 

The  poem,  it  is  well  known,  falls  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  The  earlier  part,  extending  down  to 
the  death  of  Siegfried,  probably  possesses  more  merit 
than  we  arc  inclined  to  attribute  to  it,  since  we  arc 
compelled  to  judge  it  by  the  vastly  finer  versions  of 
the  Saga-writers,  Wagner  and  Morris.  Contrast,  for 
instance,  the  puerilities  of  the  winning  of  Briinnhildc 
in  this  poem  and  the  magnificent  tale  with  whi<  h  we 
arc  so  familiar.  The  later  part  is  very  mu<h  better, 
yet  even  here  the  singers'  grip  is  perpetually  failing 
them.  The  journey  of  the  Burgundians  to  Etzel\ 
Court  lacks  the  feeling  of  inevitable  doom  which  it 
should  have  conveyed,  and  which  the  authors  are 
evidently  trying  to  convey,  to  the  reade  r.  The  night 
watch,  Dancwart's  fight,  and  the  first  fight  in  the  hall 
are  undoubtedly  tremendous,  where  they  are  not  injured 
by  exaggeration;  but  after  the  death  of  Rudigcr  and 
Gemot  the  interest  wavers.  There  seems  to  be  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  surv;ving  Burgundians  should 


have  refused  to  give  up  Riidiger's  body,  nor  why 
Theodoric  of  Verona  should  have  taken  such  an  ex- 
cessive interest  in  the  fate  of  his  paternal  aunt's 
daughter's  husband.  In  the  last  Adventure  of  all  we 
long  for  a  climax,  but  only  find  that  Theodoric  ties 
up  Gunther  and  Hagen  after  a  feeble  contest,  and 
that  they  have  their  heads  hacked  off  somewhere  under- 
ground by  Kriemhild.  This  is  not  the  stuff  with  which 
great  epics  conclude. 

Dr.  Way's  translation,  as  we  have  said,  is  fine  and 
spirited.  Its  long  lines  make  it  rather  verbose,  and  we 
sometimes  regret  the  businesslike  conciseness  of  phrase 
of  the  original,  which  makes  up,  to  some  extent,  by 
conciseness  of  this  kind  for  its  prolixity  in  other 
respects.  Dr.  Way,  too,  shows  at  times  a  tendency 
to  sentimentality,  and  the  original  is  never  sentimental, 
whatever  else  it  may  be.    We  find  such  a  line  as  : 

"  Yet  her  hour  drew  near,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
glory-dawn  of  love  ", 

which  represents  nothing  more  recondite  than  "  sit 
wart  si  mit  eren  eins  vil  kiienen  recken  wip  "  ("  there- 
after became  she  with  honour  the  wife  of  a  very  brave 
knight  ").  This  may  be  prosaic,  but  it  is  business. 
Or  again  : 

"  Then  his  thoughts  after  fair  dream-faces  of  maids 
flew  questing  wide  ". 

"  Dream-faces  "  is,  we  believe,  the  title  of  a  popular 
waltz  ;  but  the  worthy  ballad-singer  merely  tells  us  that 
Siegfried  "  began  with  understanding  to  woo  a  fair 
woman  ".  Still  less  was  his  heart  "borne  down  love's 
dream-river  ".  These  blemishes,  however,  appear 
mainly  at  the  beginning  of  the  translation,  and  as  early 
as  the  war  with  the  Saxons  Dr.  Way  is  on  his  mettle 
and  full  of  vigour.  He  is,  indeed,  always  at  his  best 
in  the  scenes  of  battle.  There  are  a  few  oddities  of 
language  which  strike  us^  unpleasantly,  such  ajs 
"  battle-blencher ",  meaning,  apparently,  one  who 
blenches  from  battle  (in  the  original  "  zagen  "), 
"  honour-athirst  "  ("  ehre  gernde  "),  and  "  his  wound- 
less  secret  ",  which  corresponds  to  nothing  in  the 
German,  and  must  be  an  expression  of  almost 
Alexandrine  subtlety  for  "  the  secret  of  the  reason 
w  hy  he  could  not  be  wounded  ". 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  version  deserves  high 
praise.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  it  is  based 
on  Bartsch's  text,  and  the  additional  strophes  of  the 
manuscript  known  as  C,  with  some  of  the  rearrange- 
ments suggested  by  Simrock. 


A  GREAT  SEA  OFFICER. 

"The  Life  of  Lord  Anson."    By  Captain  W.  V.  Anson. 
London  :  Murray.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

ANSON  was  born  On  S.  George's  Day,  1697,  and 
fifty  years  later  won  his  great  victory  over  the 
French  off  Cape  Finisterre.  That  was  in  the  year  1747, 
when  young  Jervis  ran  away  from  school  in  order  to 
be  a  sailor.  Another  fifty  years  later,  in  1797,  On 
S.  Valentine's  Day,  Jervil  won  the  battle  of  S.  Vincent 
over  the  Spaniards.  Both  battles  cam*:  at  critical 
periods  in  our  history.  Moth  were  the  precursors  of  a 
series  of  victories  under  leaders  selci  ted  and  trained 
by  the  two  great  admirals  who  gave  up  the  command 
of  fleets  in  order  lo  administer  the  whole  Navy.  In 
tin-  <  ase  of  Anson  the  Navy  was  therein  enabled  lo  win 
our  Empire,  and  in  the  <  ase  of  S.  Vim  cut  to  give  it 
the  priceless  boon  of  a  century  of  maritime  peace  for 
its  development.  The  author  in  the  title  ol  this  work 
desr  ribei  Lord  Anson  as  the  Father  of  the  British  Navy. 

It  was  a  fond  appellation  also  riven  to  Lord  s.  Vim  entj 

so  will  known  that  when  he  visited  Toulon  in  1H1K  the 
Frcn<  h  admiral  Misscssy  in  his  address  <  ailed  him  "  as 
much  the  Father  ol  the  French  as  of  the  English 
Navy  ".  I n<  identally  it  is  fitting  to  mention  that  Anson 
knew  [<r\is  and  his  family  well,  selected  him  for  pro- 
motion tc>  lieutenant  and  for  MTVioC  under  Saunders 
in  the  expedition  which  captured  Ouebec.  While 
S.  Vincent  exhibited         higher  courage  than  Anson  in 
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fighting  the  political  corruption  which  threatened  for  a 
centurv  to  undermine  the  Navy,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  resentment  went  too  far  in  leading  him 
to  spurn  the  oiler  of  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
in  war  while  l'itt  \v;is  in  office  in  1806,  and  that  the 
perfect  harmony  revealed  in  Captain  Anson's  pages 
between  Anson  and  the  elder  Pitt  is  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  sailor  to  the  statesman  for  the  common  good 
of  the  empire. 

Captain  W.  V.  Anson  is  obviously  not  a  skilled 
writer,  but  he  knows  what  is  of  importance  from  the 
sailor's  point  of  view.  He  has  done  his  work  conscien- 
tiously with  painstaking  directness,  so  that  the  student 
will  find  a  well-indexed,  carefully  dated  account  of  Lord 
Anson's  naval  career,  and  one  which  is  admirably 
illustrated. 

Anson  was  first  in  action  when  Byng,  afterwards 
Lord  Torrington,  acting  under  orders,  destroyed  the 
whole  .Spanish  fleet  in  1718  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Later  in  life  Anson  selected  Torrington's  son  for  the 
command  of  the  expedition  for  which  Byng  suffered  the 
death  penalty.  Against  this  mistake  we  may  fairly  set 
his  choice  of  Hawke,  Boscawen,  Rodney,  Howe, 
Duncan,  Saunders  and  Byron,  who  were  advanced  by 
him  sometimes  in  the  teeth  of  much  opposition.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  advance  the  right  officers  in  days  when 
the  possessors  of  rotten  boroughs  openly  used  their 
power  for  the  promotion  of  inefficient  men.  Anson's 
tact  led  to  soldiers  and  sailors  working  in  harmony  in 
combined  expeditions,  which  ceased  to  be  a  byword 
for  quarrels  and  failures.  He  can  claim  to  have  founded 
the  Marines,  for  whom  S.  Vincent  obtained  the  dis- 
tinction of  "  Royal  ".  He  originated  the  idea  of  train- 
ing boys  for  the  Navy,  one  which  did  not  bear  much 
fruit  until  a  centurv  later,  when  it  came  to  supersede 
the  primitive  press-gang  altogether.  He  made  decisive 
victories  possible  by  shaking  off  rigid  fighting  instruc- 
tions. He  improved  our  ships,  for  experience  in  his 
great  voyage  round  the  world  and  in  blockading  Brest 
taught  him  the  need,  and  the  "  Victory  ",  built  shortlv 
after  his  career  ended,  was  still  considered  one  of  the 
finest  ships  of  his  day  when  she  carried  Nelson's  flag 
at  Trafalgar. 

Appreciating  what  it  meant  to  esprit  de  corps,  Anson 
introduced  a  uniform  for  the  Navy  in  1747.  His  bio- 
grapher says  that  "  it  may  seem  curious,  but  it  is  stated 
that  previous  to  this,  officers  bought  old  soldiers'  coats 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  trimmed  them  with  black  ". 


He  was,  like  S.  Vincent,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  for  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  handle  men  who  were  abominably 
treated  by  corrupt  administrations.  In  1746,  or  the  year 
previous  to  his  victory,  he  mentions  that  the  "  Lynn  " 
was  about  to  pay  her  men  two  weeks  in  six  of  their 
pay,  but  as  some  of  the  ships  were  seven  years  in  arrear, 
he  thought  this  would  cause  discontent.  Against  the 
gibes  of  Horace  Walpole  may  be  set  Chatham's 
panegyric  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1770,  which  in 
this  case  we  infer  was  correctly  reported,  when  he 
described  Lord  Anson  as  "  the  greatest  and  most 
respectable  naval  authority  that  has  ever  existed  in  this 
country.  ...  To  his  wisdom  and  his  experience  and 
care  the  nation  owes  the  glorious  successes  of  the  last 
war  ".  The  story  of  Anson  lives  on.  He  transmitted 
by  personal  contact  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Navy 
to  Jervis,  who  became  Lord  S.  Vincent.  Of  S.  Vincent's 
captains  Sir  William  Parker  did  not  die  until  1866.  Sir 
Arthur  Wilson's  early  career  may  have  come  within 
Parker's  knowledge.  Thus  might  four  great  admirals, 
in  over  two  centuries,  pass  on  the  great  tradition  of 
duty. 

DRAGON'S  TEETH. 
"  Gun-running  and  the  Indian  North-West  Frontier.'' 
By  the  Hon.  Arnold  Keppel.    London  :  Murray. 
1911.    9s.  net. 

'  I  "O  the  war-like  tribesman  of  the  Indian  borderland 
*■  a  good  rifle  has  become  almost  a  necessity.  The 
Tirah  campaign  of  1897  taught  the  frontier  clans  the 
value  of  modern  high-velocity  weapons,  and  since  then 
a  huge  traffic  in  arms  of  this  class  has  sprung  up  in 


the  Persian  Gulf,  the  central  depot  being  Muscat, 
whence  the  rifles  are  shipped  to  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf,  where  they  are  delivered  to  caravans  of  ] 
Afghan  traders  who  sell  them  to  the  Pathans.  This 
traffic  was  already  considerable  in  1902,  but  it  was  not 
till  11)07  that  the  Indian  authorities  were  roused  to 
serious  action  by  the  news  that  30,000  rifles  had  been 
run  in  one  batch  from  the  Gulf  to  Kandahar.  The 
Government  then  attempted  the  not  uncommon  feat  of 
shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  was  gone,, 
only  to  find  that  the  door  would  not  close,  as  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  had  been  given  treaty  rights  which  enabled 
him  to  turn  his  territory  into  a  base  for  the  gun-runners, 
and  the  Erench  had  granted  the  use  of  their  flag  to 
certain  native  traders  in  the  Gulf,  thereby  debarring 
British  cruisers  from  searching  them  at  sea.  France 
declined  to  withdraw  this  privilege,  or  to  help  in  putting 
down  the  traffic  in  arms,  except  at  a  price  which  Great 
Britain  could  not  pay  without  loss  of  territory  and 
dignity,  and  the  only  course  left  open  was  to  enforce  a 
naval  blockade  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  and 
prevent  the  rifles  being  landed.  This  has  succeeded 
fairly  well,  many  cargoes  have  been  confiscated,  and  the 
Muscat  traders  are  now  very  cautious,  but  the  result 
has  been  to  exasperate  both  the  Pathans  and  the  Ghilzai 
dealers  who  do  the  gun-running,  and  while  relations  on 
our  frontier  have  grown  very  strained,  wc  have  had  to 
send  several  small  expeditions  to  South-East  Persia. 

Mr.  Keppel  has  evidently  studied  the  frontier  question 
carefully  from  books,  and  during  a  two  months'  visit 
in  the  winter  of  1910  he  collected  a  certain  amount  of 
information  on  the  spot.  He  then  made  a  short  trip 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  subsequently  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Mekran  Field  Force* 
a  mixed  column  of  about  one  thousand  men,  which  in 
April  191 1  made  two  small  advances  into  Persian 
Baluchistan  to  prevent  a  large  armed  caravan  of  Ghilzai 
traders  from  obtaining  the  arms  for  which  they  had 
come  down.  Of  this  expedition  the  author  gives  an 
interesting  account,  but  though  successful  in  its  imme- 
diate object,  the  Mekran  Field  Force  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  much  influence  on  the  suppression  of  the 
trade  in  rifles. 

Mr.  Keppel 's  views  on  frontier  questions  are  at  times 
a  little  mixed,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  cold-weather  < 
visitor  who  has  read  many  books  on  the  subject, 
and  some  of  his  opinions  are  distinctly  conflicting. 
Discussing  the  present  policy  of  "  conciliation  ",  which 
he  approves,  as  opposed  to  the  "  forward  policy  ",  he 
says  that  our  duty  is  to  "  back  up  the  man  on  the 
spot  ",  but  yet  he  admits  that  the  entire  military  opinion 
on  the  frontier  and  a  large  part  of  the  political  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  "  forward  policy  "  and  condemns 
the  present  system.  His  main  argument  against  the 
"  forward  policy  "  is  that  if  we  extended  our  adminis- 
trative frontier  to  meet  that  of  Afghanistan,  wc  should 
soon  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  that  State,  and  for  this 
he  considers  our  army  in  India  at  present  inadequate, 
while  he  regards  the  possibility,  of  reinforcement  from 
outside  as  doubtful.  He  believes  that  the  "  forward 
policy  "  was  purely  a  military  countermove  to  the 
Russian  advance  on  India,  and  that  all  danger  of  this 
is  now  past.  Every  one  of  these  premises  is  open  to 
argument,  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion  on 
these  highly  debatable  points,  one  may  well  ask  how  it 
is  that  after  twelve  years  of  so-called  conciliation,  North 
and  South  Waziristan  and  the  Derajat  are  neither  so 
peaceful,  so  contented,  nor  so  safe  to  live  in  as  during 
the  days  of  Sandeman  and  Bruce,  w  hen  the  "  forward 
policy  "  was  in  full  swing.  Governments  may  shut 
their  eyes  to  unpleasant  facts,  but  every  soldier  and 
executive  civil  official  from  Wano  to  Abazai  knows  well 
that  the  Border  is  seething  with  disaffection  fomented 
from  Afghanistan,  that  the  general  rising  which  almost 
broke  out  in  September  1910  is  only  postponed,  and 
that,  owing  to  our  weakness  and  negligence,  the  Pathan 
tribes  are  now  armed  with  tens  of  thousands  of  modern 
rifles  and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  which  will 
render  a  frontier  campaign  as  difficult  and  dangerous 
as  any  duty  which  soldiers  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 
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A  late  crisis  in  Europe  offered  an  opportunity  to  induce 
France  to  modify  her  arrangements  with  the  gunrun- 
ners. If  they  were  deprived  of  French  support,  an  end 
could  soon  be  put  to  a  trade  which  seriously  threatens 
the  peace  of  India,  but  the  Home  Government  were  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  deepest 
gravity.  Our  recent  policy  in  the  East  has  destroyed 
our  friendship  with  Afghanistan,  opened  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  trouble  in  Persia,  and  made  a  certainty  in  the 
.next  few  years  of  a  war  against  the  finest  rifle-shots  and 
skirmishers  in  the  world,  armed  to  the  teeth,  thanks 
to  our  neglect,  with  modern  weapons  little  inferior  to 
our  own.  Vacillation,  indecision  and  compromise,  a 
long  period  of  toleration  followed  by  a  short  outburst 
of  repression  and  a  premature  withdrawal,  have  for 
jears  been  the  leading  features  of  our  frontier  adminis- 
tration. A  strong  and  consistent  policy,  independent 
of  party  changes  in  England,  stern  justice,  leaning 
rather  to  the  side  of  severity  than  to  that  of  mercy,  and 
inflexible  adherence  to  a  decision  once  announced,  are 
the  only  means  of  preserving  peace  on  the  frontier. 
The  lack  of  such  a  policy  will  cost  us  dear. 


COST  AND  PROFIT. 

"Depreciation  and  Wasting  Assets."    By  P.  D.  Leake. 
London  :  Good.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T  T  is  always  gratifying  to  find  a  man  who  practises 
X  a  trade  or  profession  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  its  scientific  or  theoretical  side.  In  his 
■directions  for  the  continuation  of  education  through  life 
— the  Platonic  ideal — Jowett  wrote  that  one  of  the  best 
"ways  of  doing  it  is  for  a  man  to  study  theoretically 
what  he  practises  daily,  that  is,  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  rule-of-thumb  performance  is  based. 
We  know  scores  of  business  men  who  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  why  they  do  what  they  do  almost  mechani- 
cally ;  and  we  have  seen  a  banker  in  the  witness-box  who 
■could  only  explain  an  accommodation  bill  bv  saving 
that  it  was  a  bill  for  the  accommodation  of  a  customer. 
Mr.  Percy  Leake  is  a  well-known  chartered  accountant 
in  the  City,  and  he  has  written  many  books  on  the 
economic  principles  that  underlie  the  balance-sheets 
which  it  is  his  daily  duty  to  audit.  The  book  before  us 
is  not  merely  a  valuable  handbook  for  directors  and 
secretaries  of  companies — indeed,  it  is  rather  too  diffi- 
cult for  popular  use — it  is  a  close  and  logical  analysis  of 
an  important  branch  of  political  economy,  the  relation, 
namely,  of  cost  to  profit.  It  may  seem  absurd,  but  the 
distinction  between  capital  and  income,  between  credit 
and  debit,  between  profit  and  loss,  is  so  fluent,  that  it 
is  perpetually  lost  or  confused  by  business  men  in 
accounts  of  any  complexity.  Mr.  Leake  points  out,  and 
it  is  indeed  the  ground-note  of  all  his  books  Oil  the 
.subject,  that  cost  is  not  confined  to  the  money  paid  for 
a  property  or  a  business  (which  is  the  popular  idea), 
but  is  "  the  amount  of  value  consumed  in  securing  the 
value  produced  ".  In  other  words,  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  a  business,  in  wages,  purchase  of  stock, 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  sinking  shafts,  is  or  may  be  as 
murh  a  part  of  the  cost  as  the  purchase  price.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Leake  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  cost  incurred 
during  any  period  has  no  relation  to  the  value  pur- 
chased or  paid  for,  but  is  the  amount  of  value <  onsumed 
during  that  period  ".  I  his  seems  to  us  to  be  putting 
it  rather  high.  For  suppose  a  property  to  be  bought 
lor  ^,'100,000,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to  be 
worth  more  than  j£  100,000  not  an  un<  ommon  <  BSC  : 
and  supposing  that  the  property  <  ost  4C40OO  a  \ear  to 
work,  and  brought  in  a  revenue  of  0,000  a  veai. 
What  II  the  eost  of  that  property?  Most  people  would 
sav  /,'ioo,ooo.  Hut  apparently  Mr.  Leake  would  sav 
j£.8o,ooo,  as  that  is  the  value  Consumed  during  the 
period.  Of  eourse,  Mr.  Leake's  doctrine  of  depre<  ia- 
tion  is  only  applicable  to  wasting  assets.  An  invest- 
ment company,  which  holds  su*  ks  and  shares  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  dividends,  or  the  owners  of  free- 
holds or  ninety-nine  years'  leases,  need  not  be  alarmed 
hy  the  pitfalls  and  possible  legal  liabilities  whi<  h  Mr. 


Leake  unfolds  before  them.  But  the  directors  of  indus- 
trial companies,  of  all  undertakings  owning  wasting- 
assets,  would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Leake's  chapters  on 
depreciation,  which  he  defines  as  "  expired  capital  out- 
lay ".  Mr.  Leake's  point  is  that  unless  the  capital  is 
maintained  intact  dividends  ought  not  to  be  paid  :  or, 
to  put  it  differently,  that  where  dealing  with  wasting 
assets,  the  revenue  must  be  perpetually  replacing  the 
waste,  so  as  to  keep  the  capital  intact.  This  is  generally 
done  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  by  building  up  a  reserve 
fund  out  of  revenue.  But  the  author  contends  that 
there  is  no  accurate  or  scientific  system  of  measuring 
depreciation  from  year  to  year,  though  of  course  in  the 
case  of  such  obviously  wasting  assets  as  industrial 
plant,  ships,  or  terminable  annuities,  there  is  a  recog- 
nised method.  The  point  is  one  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest,  and  Mr. 
Leake  develops  his  own  remedies  in  a  manner  too 
technical  for  reproduction  in  a  review,  but  well  deserving 
the  study  of  all  men  connected  with  the  management 
of  joint-stock  companies. 


NOVELS. 

"Fathers  of  Men."     By  E.  W.  Hornung.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1912.  6s. 

The  difficulties  of  writing  a  satisfactory  story  of  public 
school  life  seem  almost  insuperable.  Mr.  Hornung  has 
endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  brutal 
realism  and  colourless  romance,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  far  from  the  con- 
ventional. His  intentions  were  obviously  of  the  best, 
for  in  the  beginning  he  gives  us  two  boys  with  well- 
defined  characters.  Jan  is  a  son  of  the  people  thrown 
against  his  will  into  the  midst  of  a  youthful  aristocracy, 
whilst  the  other  boy,  Carpenter,  is  an  enthusiast  moving 
in  a  society  where  everything  is  taken  for  granted.  A 
fine  opportunity  for  tracing  the  development  of  char- 
acter seems  to  present  itself,  but  one  is  disappointed 
to  note  how  quickly  Mr.  Hornung 's  youngsters  become 
mere  puppets.  They  play  their  parts  in  the  school  life, 
but  they  have  no  life  beyond  it,  and  this,  we  venture 
to  think,  is  not  the  case  with  the  boy  who  possesses 
any  real  individuality.  In  imagination  at  least  he  has 
an  existence  above  and  beyond  masters,  class-rooms, 
detention,  and  even  the  cricket-field.  It  is,  however, 
almost  impossible  for  any  grown  man  to  recall  correctly 
what  were  once  his  feelings  and  character,  and  his 
memory  of  past  years  is  filled  mainly  bv  affection  for 
the  school  itself.  Hence  come  the  more  or  less  con- 
ventional boys  of  fiction,  and  to  their  list  Mr.  Hornung 
has  added  another  two.  Everything  else  in  the  book 
is  excellent.  Each  of  the  masters  seems  to  be  either 
a  familiar  friend  or  an  old  foe,  bul  their  pupils  have 
proved  elusiv  e.  The  book  is  to  some  extent  a  defence 
of  the  public  school  system,  for  it  endeavours  to  show 
how  two  boys  who  begin  by  being  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary  can  be  made  into  model  British  citizens. 
Opponents,  however,  might  fairly  suggest  that  Jan 
without  his  athletic  powers  could  easily  have  become 
a  misanthrope,  whilst  the  other,  laughed  out  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  things  in  general,  would  have  become  a 

searcher  after  strange  gods  had  his  friend  not  proved 

the  hero  he  could  worship.  Some  of  these  dillx  ulties 
are  seen  by  the  author,  bul  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
makes  his  claim  from  a  vet}  Certain  conv  iction. 

"Success."    By  Una  L.  Silberrad.    London:  Constable. 
1912.  6s. 

Michael  Annarlv,  an  extremely  original  and  c  lever  in- 
ventor and  engineer  serving  "  ( ialhardv's  ",  a  foundry 
and  works  as  larj^e  atid  as  important  as  Klswick,  is 
Charged  before  the  Hoard  of  I)ire<  tors  w  ith  some  te<  hni- 

eal  irregularity  in  the  disposal  oi  certain  foreign  rights 

in  one  of  his  inventions,  and  is  dismissed.  Mrs.  Silber- 
rad takes  <  are  to  make  it  clear  from  the  lust  that 
his  dismissal  is  unjust,  and  is  nothing  less  than  another 
manifestation  of  the  hopeless  position  of  one  individual 
with  refcrem  c  to  a  <  ons<  irn<  iliv,  industrial  <  orporation, 
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Michael,  possessed  of  the  artistic  temperament  of 
genius,  is  intolerant  of  restraint,  and  his  cantankerous- 
ness  towards  his  employers,  which  may  justify  their 
personal  attitude  towards  him  but  cannot  excuse  their 
conduct,  is  finely  indicated.  He  subsides,  however, 
into  apparently  tame  circumstances,  accepting-  hack- 
work in  the  ollice  of  his  uncle,  an  expert  in  antique  furni- 
ture,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  the  old  house  in 
Soho  which  is  both  dwelling-house  and  show-room. 
Here  he  comes  into  contact  with  Nan,  his  cousin,  a 
girl  of  quiet  sense,  in  whom  Mrs.  Silberrad  slowly  but 
surely  arouses  the  reader's  interest.  By  degrees  Nan 
puts  enough  heart  into  Michael  to  make  him,  the  out- 
cast of  Galhardy's,  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the 
reputation  he  has  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  "engineering 
world  ;  but  at  more  than  one  crisis — the  fall  of  a  chimney 
upon  a  generating-station  is  very  cleverly  drawn — 
Michael's  instinct  is  more  to  get  the  work-  done  than 
to  make  it  known  that  he  did  it.  This  is  Mrs.  Siiberrad's 
purpose  in  calling  this  novel  "  Success  ";  fame  is  not 
the  only  spur  that  raises  the  clear  spirit.  The  story 
flows  easily,  and  is  full  of  clever  scenes.  The  writing 
is  often  careless,  abounding  in  colloquialisms  not  re- 
duced to  order.  A  competent  proof-reader  should  have 
eliminated  these  and  innumerable  other  small  care- 
lessnesses. 

"The  Love  that  Lives."    By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 
New  York :  Macmillan.    1912.  5s. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  which  make  a  reader  ask 
whether  America  can  fitly  be  called  the  New  World. 
All  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country  seems 
amazingly  modern  when  compared  with  the  life  here 
described.  It  is  true  that  the  tale  does  not  profess  to 
deal  with  the  people  of  to-day,  but  the  fact  that  its  pages 
were  written  but  a  few  months  ago  is  alone  enough 
to  make  us  wonder.  To  read  of  women  who  took  their 
knitting  with  them  when  they  made  an  afternoon  call, 
and  of  girls  who  called  their  lovers  "  beaux  ",  is  to  bring 
thoughts  of  a  class  of  fiction  which  most  know  but  by 
repute.  It  is  all  a  chronicle  of  simple  people,  made  in 
simple  style,  and  its  "  mystery  "  of  a  Canadian  girl 
whose  mother  left  her  to  enter  a  convent  is  just  the  wan 
shade  of  a  problem  such  as  was  allowed  most  decorouslv 
to  haunt  the  sleep  of  the  young  ladies  who  wore  ringlets 
seventy  years  ago.  A  finer  element  is  the  eharacter 
of  Benjamin,  the  man  who  stinted  himself  that  his 
brother  might  be  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  saw  the 
girl  he  loved  married  to  the  boy  he  had  educated,  whilst 
he  stood  aside,  deeming  himself  too  rough  and  clownish 
for  her  gentility.  Perhaps  the  author  has  thought  that 
this  side  of  the  story  contains  too  many  suggestions  of 
a  tragedy,  for  it  provides  no  more  than  a  striking  back- 
ground before  which  a  number  of  young  people  frisk 
about  in  the  intervals  of  paying  court  to  one  another. 
The  tale  is  the  less  disturbing,  and  in  these  days  we 
certainly  need  now  and  then  to  find  a  novel  with  which 
we  can  be  at  rest,  but  to  speak  frankly,  it  is  difficult  to 
take  an  interest  in  anybody  else  whilst  Benjamin  is  in 
our  thoughts.  Some  of  the  glimpses  of  life  in  a  New 
England  country  town  are  mildly  amusing,  and  advo- 
cates of  a  "  liberated  "  Church  might  read  with  profit  of 
the  trials  of  a  minister  of  religion  who  is  dependent  on 
the  support  of  his  congregation. 

"Dead  Men's  Bells."    By  Frederick  Niven.  London: 
Sesker.    1912.  6s. 

There  is  that  in  Mr.  Niven's  manner  which  makes  his 
story  interesting  almost,  one  might  say,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  story,  for  a  short  one,  is  very  slow  to  start. 
It  daliies  for  five  chapters,  a  quarter  of  its  length, 
over  nothing  that  has  any  vital  bearing  on  the  main 
theme  of  its  adventure,  beyond  being  the  cause  of  the 
hero  sharing  it.  This  indifference  to  effectiveness  is 
characteristic  of  the  author's  method,  and  is  to  a  curious 
degree  responsible  for  the  charm  of  his  book.  He 
takes  such  interest  in  the  inessential,  and  makes  so  little 
of  opportunity,  that  the  story  gathers  insensibly,  from 
its  resemblance  in  narration  to  a  formless  record  of  fact, 
an  air  of  plain  and  incontestable  reality.  Its  scenes  are 
not  painted  for  their  plcturesqucness,  but  frcm  the  hold 


they  have  upon  the  writer's  affections.  As  pieces  of 
scenery  they  might  have  been  done  so  much  better,  but, 
even  while  thinking  that,  one  is  aware  how  his  quiet  view 
of  them  has  sunk  into  one's  consciousness.  "  All  these 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  a  deep  glamour,  and 
if  they  go  into  the  heart  at  all,  go  into  it  forever."  It  is 
the  same  with  the  story.  Its  incidents  are  just  thrown 
into  order  as  they  happened,  or  so  it  seems,  with  no 
particular  attempt  to  make  them  telling,  01  to  use  the 
sense  of  relevancy  to  heighten  their  effect.  The  wild 
ways  of  the  pirates  on  the  march,  their  brawlings  and 
murders,  which  lead  to  much,  arc  recounted  with  even 
less  attempt  to  give  them  eminence  than  is  the  entry 
for  a  few  moments  of  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  which 
leads  to  nothing ;  while  at  the  moment  of  intensest 
expectation  the  narrator  discourses  on  systems  of 
agriculture  and  the  run-rig  idea.  This  might  seem  to  be 
artistic  subtlety,  but  there  is  that  in  its  natural  per- 
suasiveness which  transcends  artistry  and  has  its 
sources  deeper.  The  language  used  is  admirably 
characteristic  of  its  period,  not  an  easy  one  to  transcribe 
well,  and  more  than  once  the  author  shows  of  what  a 
flight  its  weighty  wings  are  capable. 

"A  Sentimental  Cynic."    By  Will  Westrnp.  London: 
Alston  Rivers.    1912.  6s. 

As  a  preface  warns  us  to  find  "  fact  and  fiction 
inextricably  tangled  in  the  following  chapters  ",  it 
may  be  that  Breynell  in  the  colony  of  Natal  does  not 
number  amongst  its  inhabitants  quite  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  slangy  people  as  appears  in  this  picture  of 
their  community.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the 
slangier  they  are  the  more  one  is  expected  to  admire 
them.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  "  flapper 
heroine  Olga  had  well-nigh  exhausted  any  ordinary 
author's  stock,  but  Mr.  Westrup  has  a  little  in  reserve 
for  himself,  and  the  gentlemanly  drunkard  with  the 
cheap  and  youthful  cynicism  who  is  fitted  into  the  title 
role  runs  OTga  very  close  in  the  matter  of  language. 
This  hero  is  ultimately  cured  of  course  by  the  faith  of 
the  nice  slangy  girls — there  are  several  of  them — in 
his  better  self.  We  rather  wondered  how  these 
innocents  got  at  it,  but  evidently  the  argot  of  a  foarth- 
rate  schoolboy  must  be  a  sign  of  submerged  virtue. 
The  designing  Edith,  whose  open-work  stockings  the 
author  unduly  emphasises,  is  comparatively  un- 
picturesque  of  speech.  The  best  chapters  in  the  book 
deal  with  the  Zulu  rising.  Its  general  outlook  is 
curiously  unsophisticated,  and  its  tone  harmlessly 
vulgar. 

"Marie."     By  H.  Bider  Haggard.     London:  Cassell-. 
1912.  6s. 

The  frontispiece,  a  very  crude  piece  of  colour,  show- 
ing a  boy  and  girl  who  "gave  over  love-making  and 
turned  their  attention  to  war  ",  is  aptly  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  story.  The  colour  of  that  too  is  crude, 
with  rapid  alternations  between  love-making  and  war, 
and  the  youthfulness  of  the  protagonists  accords  well 
enough  with  the  crudity,  for  the  book  is  less  a 
novel  than  a  book  for  boys,  and  would  have  seemed 
more  appropriate  in  the  Christmas  season.  But 
though  the  style,  which  so  curiously  suggests  a  well- 
made  translation,  and  character  of  the  book  seem 
designed  for  youthful  readers,  it  has  an  historical 
interest  with  a  more  mature  appeal  since  it  deals  with 
so  significant  an  incident  in  the  history  of  South  Africa 
as  the  w  anderings  of  the  trek-Boers  into  the  fever  veld, 
describing  their  terrible  sufferings  before  they  perished 
near  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  massacre  of  Retief  and 
his  companions  by  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  later  adventures  of  Allan  Quater- 
main  will  very  possibly  be  glad  to  read  this  account 
of  his  youth  and  earliest  love  affair. 

"The  Shadow  of  Power."  By  Paul  Bertram.  London: 
Lane.    1912.  6s. 

An  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  intrigue  pervades  the 
pages  of  this  diar\  of  Don  Jaime  de  Jorquera,  Governor 
of  (ieertruydenberg  in  the  Low  Countries  under  King 
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Philip  of  Spain  and  afterwards  (when  circumstances 
make  him  a  renegade  in  spite  of  himself)  of  the  town 
of  Gouda  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Snatching  a 
beautiful  woman  from  the  stake  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  delegate  of  the  Inquisition  he  becomes  suspect 
at  the  beginning  as  to  his  Catholicism ;  turned  nomi- 
nally Calvinist,  and  admonishing  Minister  Jordaens  for 
his  intolerance  of  priests  he  is  denounced  in  the  Council 
of  Dutch  Burghers  as  a  Papist.  His  theology  indeed 
was  a  little  "new  "  for  the  sixteenth  century.  An 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  is  exciting  when  the  rack  and 
the  dungeon  are  never  far  away  and  unorthodoxy  is 
treason  in  the  one  camp  and  in  the  other  something 
to  be  tortured  for  its  eternal  welfare.  This  is  the  back- 
ground here,  and  there  are  grim  doings  against  it  ; 
there  was  a  tiger  in  Don  Jaime  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
But  the  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  concupiscent  priest 
is  a  cheap  thrill.  More  worthy  of  the  author  is  the 
rapier-play  of  wits  that  flickers  through  a  good  deal 
of  the  dialogue.  Action  consists  not  merely  in  excur- 
sions and  alarms;  Don  Jaime's  progress  towards 
recognition  of  the  nothingness  of  the  power  he  wielded 
is  itself  another  instance  of  it.  The  indubitable  grip 
of  the  story  upon  the  reader  would  not  have  been 
lessened  if  its  third  part  had  been  shorter ;  but  it 
remains  an  outstanding  piece  of  fiction. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

•'The  Case  against  Home  Rule."    By  L.  S.  Amery  M.P.  London: 
The  West  Strand  Publishing  Company.    1912.  3d. 

Mr.  Amery's  small  volume,  into  which  he  packs  the 
essentials  of  the  Home  Rule  problem,  appears  opportunely. 
April  is  to  see  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  if  the  forth- 
coming demonstration  in  Ulster  is  to  be  properly  under- 
stood it  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Amery's  very 
pertinent  and  forceful  arguments,  urged  from  the  Imperial, 
the  Irish,  the  economic,  the  federal,  the  national,  and 
the  religious  standpoints.  Mr.  Amery  leaves  no  shred  of  a 
•case  for  Home  Rule.  Ireland  to-day,  thanks  to  Unionist 
measures,  is  not  the  Ireland  of  1886  or  1893.  Home  Rule 
would  have  aggravated  troubles  then  :  it  would  carry  ruin 
and  conflict  where  now  there  is  undoubted  prosperity  and 
peace.  Tariff  reform,  the  resumption  of  land  purchase, 
and  a  constructive  economic  and  industrial  policy  will  give 
Ireland  opportunities  that  could  never  be  hers  under  a 
Nationalist  regime.  One  especially  noteworthy  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Amery  makes  is  that  train  ferries  should  link 
•up  England  and  Ireland  ;  they  would  dispose  of  Colonel 
Seely's  contention  that  the  Irish  Sea  makes  political  union 
between  the  British  and  Irish  democracies  impossible. 
*"  Except  want  of  imagination,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  the  Irish  Sea  should  not  long  ago  have  been  traversed 
by  at  least  as  many  train  ferry  lines  a«  Lake  Michigan." 
The  Irish  Sea  would  be  robbed  of  its  terrors,  commerce 
would  receive  a  sharp  fillip,  and  the  fine  natural  harbours  of 
the  west  of  Ireland  would  be  available  for  purposes  undreamed 
of  to-day.  With  so  much  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  with  such  opportunities  for  the  future,  it  would 
he  the  cruellest  stroke  of  irony  if  Ireland  were  plunged 
into  bankruptcy  and  disorder  that  party  necessities  might 
be  relieved.  Mr.  Amery's  case  is  doubly  proved  :  if  the 
Imperial  arguments  were  not  conclusive,  the  Nationalist 
propaganda  would  stand  condemned  as  treachery  not  merely 
to  Ulster  but  to  Ireland  as  a  whole. 

Romanesque  Architecture  in  France."    Edited  by  Or.  Julius 
Baum.    London :  Heinemann.    1912.    26s.  net. 

Messrs.  Heinemann  are  publishing  here  some  (wo  hundred 
and  fifty  excellent  photographs  illustrative  <,f  the 
Romanesque  buildings  in  France,  with  a  short  "  Intro- 
duction". Besides  the  examples,  familiar  in  lext-bookl  but 
now  for  the  most  part  "  restored  "  out  of  nil  original  like- 
7iess,  the  views  give  many  of  the  less  known  eh  untie  nrh 
as  those  at  Oahors,  Conques,  and  Solignac,  still  untouched 
and  most  valuable  for  architectural  history.  AKo  there  are 
here  the  fine  "Domed  Churches  of  f'hannte",  which  for 
English  leaden  have  n  illustrated  only  in  K.  Sharpe's 
rare  volume.  There  is  no  arrangement  by  dates  nor  n  f<  r 
en co  to  them  in  tho  titles,  hut,  a  meagre  index  attached  offers 
some  wide  generalisation".  This  neglect  of  dates  is  a  pity, 
for  exactness  to  ten  years  or  so  was  possible  in  nifpst  rases, 
and  the  interest  of  the  varied  and  picturesque  e  xperiment*  in 
building,  which  the  photographs  show,  depends  largely  on 


a  knowledge  of  their  sequence.  We  get  little  help,  too, 
from  the  prefatory  analysis  of  Romanesque  style  in  France. 
Its  writer,  Dr  Julius  Baum,  aims  at  summarising  the  artistic 
essence  of  the  French  architecture  by  the  theory  that  it  was 
a  devotion  to  interiors,  and  he  is  undeterred  by  three- 
quarters  of  his  photographs  being  those  of  exterior  effects. 
It  is  curious,  however,  thht  he  makes  mention  of  the 
sumptuous  Romanesque  painting  of  interiors,  which  would 
have  helped  his  argument.  Still  all  this  style  cannot  be 
dealt  with  as  specially  French  :  the  spring  of  the  Romanesque 
movement  was  monastic,  and  monasticism  was  determinedly 
cosmopolitan.  Dr.  Baum  faces  this  difficulty  with  the  usual 
Continental  blinkers.  His  bibliography  mentions  no  English 
work,  and  his  text  cites  no  English  example.  Had  he  been 
less  exclusive,  he  might  have  learned  from  Phene  Spiers 
how  deceptive  has  been  the  rebuilding  of  S.  Front, 
Perigueux,  and  had  he  known  Durham  his  account  of  what 
he  calls  "  cross-vaulting  "  would  have  been  improved. 

"  Forty  Years  of  the  Rajkunrar  College."    By  H.H.  the  Maharajah 
of  Bhavnagar.    Printed  for  piivate  circulation.  1912. 

The  Delhi  Durbar  presented  no  more  interesting  body  than 
the  Imperial  Cadets,  who  rode  in  the  King's  escort.  It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Colleges  for  the  sons  of  chiefs  and  nobles, 
from  whom  it  is  recruited.  The  first  and  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Rajkumar  College,  at  Rajkot  in  Kathiwar, 
whose  history  has  been  collected  and  recorded  in  these  seven 
sumjituous  volumes  by  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bhavnagar. 
It  was  in  every  way  fitting  that  the  work  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  this  accomplished  chief,  whose  father  was 
its  first  pupil.  There  are  now  three  other  institutions  of 
the  same  type  in  Northern  and  Central  India  ;  but  the 
Rajkumar  College  retains  its  pre-eminence.  Their  object 
is  to  bring  up  the  young  chiefs  according  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  an  English  Public  School.  The  conditions  are  not 
identical;  they  are  adjusted  to  the  different  environment. 
But  the  ideals  and  aims  are  the  same,  and  the  significance  of 
this  memorial  work  is  to  show  how  profoundly  they  have 
impressed  the  youths  who  came  under  their  influence.  The 
College  was  happy  in  its  first  Principal,  Chester  Macnaghten, 
and  his  successors.  It  is  now  happy  in  its  cultured  and 
generous  chronicler.  If  the  work  is  of  an  exhaustive  fullness 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  its  forty  years  of  life,  it 
shows  the  more  clearly  the  influence  it  has  exercised  on  its 
students  and  the  attachment  with  which  it  has  inspired 
them.  The  College  has  already  in  its  short  record  much  of 
which  it  may  be  proud.  Among  its  other  achievements  it 
has  taught  "  Ranji  "  to  play  cricket.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Maharaja  for  these  handsome  volumes. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard."    By  Martin  Haile  and 
Edwin  Bonney.    London  :  Herbert  and  Daniel.    1912.  s. 

It  is  140  years  since  John  Lingard  was  born  ;  and  for 
half  that  period  the  Lingard  papers  have  remained  un- 
published. In  the  meantime  his  fame  has  rather  grown  than 
faded.  As  an  historian  of  the  Stuarts  he  has  stood  tests  of 
fairness  and  accuracy  under  which  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
have  conspicuously  failed.  It  was  Lingard's  misfortune 
in  his  own  day  to  be  the  critic  and  censor  of  his  more 
brilliant  contemporaries  ;  and  it  is  only  by  lapse  of  time 
and  increase  of  knowledge  that  Lingard  has  (  nine  to  his  own. 
In  1848  Lingard  wrote  to  Dr.  Oliver  for  a  paper  in  his 
possession  which  he  thought  would  probably  contain  much 
respecting  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  from  tho  cruelty  and 
tyranny  of  Cromwell.  This  document,  continues  Lingard, 
"  I  might  victoriously  oppose  to  Carlyle's  defence  of  that, 
rascal.  Ho  is  the  god  of  Carlyle's  idolatry  :  who  .  .  .  under- 
takes to  prove  that  he  governed  Ireland  with  great  forbear- 
anco  and  clemency.  .  .  .  Carlyle  is  a  great  gun  among  many 
persons,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  myself  against  hi- 
authority".  Lingard's  language;  here  is  as  strong  ns  any 
of  Carlyle;  but  ibis  is  unbosoming  in  a  private  letter. 
Lingard's  opinion  of  Macaulay  is  well  shown  in  a  letter 
to  his  publisher  of  1849:  "I  send  the  papers  bade,  Why 
did  I  send  for  them?  I5e<ause  I  had  introduced  something 
from  .Macaulay.  Afterward  my  conscience  smote  me  that 
he  had  primps  writt-n  from  imagination.  Now  I  am  hp 
§0". 

"The  Turco-lUlian  War  and   its   Problems. "     By  Blr  Thomas 
Barclay.    London  :  Constable.    1912.    6s.  net. 

Sir  Thomas  has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  Italy's 

action  was  high  banded  and,  inde  ed,  little  Utter  than  inter 
national  brigandage.  The  eontTC  coup  of  this  on  Italy  herself 
is  yet,  to  U-  seen,  and  we  believe  that  ft  grave  situati"  11  1 

preparing  there  as  n  result  of  the  deception  practised  on  the 
nation  by  the  Government  4i  the  author  point*  out,  morel 
right  ftalv  had  none  so  l">ik.'  Blcily,  Sardinia,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  the  Basilirata,  remain  in  the  condition 
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they  do.  Of  course,  too,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  has  been 
grossly  violated  throughout,  and  the  annexation  Decree  lias, 
under  its  terms,  no  value  whatever  without  the  acquiescence 
of  all  the  Powers  concerned.  Sir  Thomas  is  fair  enough  in 
indicating  that  Italy's  real  case  was  not  the  ostensible  one. 
She  had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  I'orh-  was  negotiating 
the  lease  of  a  port  to  another  Power.  His  recommendation 
of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the  House  of  Commons 
is  disputable.  The  cases  he  cites  of  the  United  States  and 
France  are  not  really  analogous.  The  United  States  Legisla- 
ture has  no  hold  whatever  over  the  Ministry  without  some 
such  powers:  the  .Ministers  are  solely  the  creatures  of  the 
President;  while  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  may 
withhold  any  Treaty  he  thinks  fit  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
Legislature.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Ameer  Ali, 
but  his  chapter  on  Mohammedan  feeling  is  unconvincing. 
Other  experts  assert  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Turks  make 
little  impression  on  general  Moslem  feeling.  It  is  easy  to 
get  up  some  surface  agitation,  and  gross  insults  to  their 
religion  would  rouse  resentment,  but  the  Persian  Parliament 
and  the  Young  Turks  may  lose  territory  without  affecting  the 
Indian  Mohammedans  except  a  small  cultivated  section. 

"The   Tailed   Head-hunters   of  Nigeria."    By  Mbjor  A.  J.  N. 
Tremearne.    London :  Seeley,  Service.    1912.    16s.  net. 

The  circumstantial  story  current  in  West  Africa  of  a  race 
of  natives  with  tails  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  travellers. 
The  rumour  is  widespread,  and  differs  largely  in  substance 
among  different  tribes,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  placing  the 
home  of  the  tailed  men  somewhere  among  the  mountains 
whose  waters  run  down  to  the  Benue  River.  Major 
Tremearne  has  now  given  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  these 
reports  in  his  account  of  the  head-hunting  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  so-called  "  Pagan  Belt  "  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  whose 
married  women  wear  a  remarkable  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  an  artificial  tail  of  palm  fibre  tightly  bound  with  string 
and  decorated  with  brass  wire  or  beads.  Several  of  these 
tribes  are  cannibals,  and  all  are  very  wild  and  savage,  but 
Major  Tremearne,  who  lived  for  years  in  the  centre  of  the 
head-hunters'  country  as  Resident  of  Jemaan  Daroro,  finds 
many  good  qualities  among  them,  and  strongly  deprecates  the 
idea  so  often  held  by  Europeans  that  savage  races  know 
nothing  of  morality,  religion,  respect  for  law,  or  self-sacrifice. 
Concerning  the  last  he  tells  a  true  and  tragic  tale  of  a  native 
girl  who,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  gave  her  life  to  save 
her  people  under  circumstances  which  in  Europe  would  have 
ensured  her  name  being  handed  down  as  a  national  heroine 
worthy  to  rank  with  Joan  of  Arc.  The  author's  ethnological 
comparisons  of  the  Northern  Nigeria  pagans  with  other  races 
of  the  world  are  full  of  interest,  and  he  draws  many  curiously 
close  parallels  between  the  habits  of  the  African  head-hunters 
and  customs  prevalent  in  Europe  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

"Later   Letters   of  Edward   Lear."    Edited  by  Lady  Strachey. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    1912.    15s.  net. 

Lear  was  doubtless  fascinating  and  agreeable  to  meet  ;  and 
his  letters,  if  they  did  not  arrive  too  frequently,  were  no 
doubt  merrily  received  by  his  friends.  To  read  them  in 
bulk  amuses  one  for  five  minutes,  but  fills  one  with  enormous 
melancholy  in  ten.  Perhaps  it  is  that  to-day  nonsense  is 
too  common  to  be  appreciated  as  highly  as  it  was.  The  best 
passages  in  these  letters  testify  rather  to  exuberant  good 
spirits  in  the  writer  than  to  any  very  extraordinary  power 
of  raising  th^m  in  his  readers.  "  I  never  was  in  so  dry  a 
place  in  all  my  life.  When  the  little  children  cry,  they  cry 
dust  and  not  tears.  There  is  some  water  in  the  sea,  but  not 
much  ;  all  tli"  wet-nurses  cease  to  be  so  immediately  on 
arriving  ; — Dryden  is  the  only  book  read  ;—  the  neigh- 
lxmrhood  abounds  with  Dryads  and  Hammdryads  ;  and 
weterinary  surgeons  are  unknown."  This  is  Lear  at  his 
best  211  these  letters.  It  shows  his  power  to  write  agreeably, 
and  his  inevitable  trick  of  spoiling  his  good  things  by 
running  them  to  death.  Lear's  reputation  will  hardly  gain 
by  publication  of  his  papers  in  bulk.  He  is  best  remem- 
bered in  the  description  he  usually  gave  of  himself — Author 
of  the  Book  of  Nonsense. 

"  The  Conservative  aad  Unionist  "  for  April  is  grimly 
humorous  in  its  pictorial  treatment  of  what  it  calls  "  The 
Black  Month."  In  the  frontispiece  John  Bull  comes  a 
"cropper"  on  an  untried  mount — Socialism.  Another 
carttioii  shows  a  working  man  suffering  horrors  from  "  A  Bad 
Smoke",  blended  of  Ridicalism,  Socialism,  and  Syndicalism 
(Flor  de  Ocorgia — nine  for  4d.).  "Never  Again"  says  the 
victim.  Th  •  Earl  of  Sdbovne  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Government  and  the  Second  Chamber,  entitled  "Be  These 
Your  Gods,  0  Israel  ?  " 
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MACMiL LAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 
Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  and 
Westernmost  China. 

By  M.  AUREL  STEIN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Colour  Plates,  Panoramas, 
and  Maps  from  Original  Surveys.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo. 
42s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends. 

Edited  by  1 1  ALL  AM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portraits.    8vo.  IOs.  net. 


A  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman 

Empire  from  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the 
Accession    of    Basil    I.    (A.D.  802-887). 

By  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

A  New  Book  by  the 
Author  of  "  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia." 

Voluntas  Dei.     By  the  Author  of  "  Pro  Christo 

et  Ecclesia."    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Common   Land    and  Inclosure. 

By  E.  C.    K.    GONNER,    Professor   of  Economic 
Science  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.    With  four 
Maps.    8vo.  12s.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  The  volume  is  a  monument  of  research. 
It  leaves  no  branch  of  the  subject  unilluminated,  and  is 
likely  to  stand  as  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  passing  of  the  old  system,  which 
began  to  disappear  in  the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  new." 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


"Saturday" 

BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "  Saturfcap "  Bricoe  is, 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  SatUTfcap  "  BrifcQC  takes  its  name 
from  the  14  Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 
of  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW," 
10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY  "  BRIDGE 
is  "Saturtm*?"  Huctton  DBrl&oc,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6cl.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  3nfCrC11CCS  at 
JSrttfle,"  by  W.  D ALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  \  \&. 
post  free. 


NOW  REAP  ■  3d.  net. 

The  CASE 
jSLGt  JPLI  JNT  ST 
HOME  RUIjBL 

BY 

L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P., 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Amery's  book,  though  published  at  3d., 
is  one  that  would  usually  cost  Is.  It  contains 
128  substantial  pages,  and  is  a  fairly  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the   whole  question. 


COUTE1TTS. 

L 

Foreword. 

II. 

Ireland  Before  the  Union. 

III. 

From  the  Union  to  the  Home  Rule  Bills. 

IV. 

The  Unionist  Reconstruction. 

V. 

Unionism  and  Tariff  Reform. 

VI. 

Unionism  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

VII. 

Further  Developments  of  Unionist 

Policv. 

VIII. 

Ireland  a  Nation. 

IX. 

The  Colonial  Argument. 

X. 

The  Federal  Arguments. 

XI. 

The  Meaner  Arguments. 

XII. 

Finance  (i). 

XIII. 

Finance  (2). 

XIV. 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 

Separai  ism. 

XV. 

Ireland  under  the  Nationalists. 

XVI. 

The  Position  of  Ulster. 

XVII. 

Conclusion. 

In    the    campaign     against     Separation  Mr. 
Amery's  chapters  will  provide  valuable  assistance 
both  as  to   the  facts  and   the  philosophy  of  t 
Home  Rule  problem. 


THE  CASli   AGAINST   HOME  RULE 

may  be  obtained  of  all  ISooksellers  at  3d-  net  ; 
or  it  will  be  sent  post  free  from  the  Office.  4[d. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.on  MONDAY,  April  1,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio), 
including  Tine  Line  Portiaits  by  celebrated  engravers  of  the  French  School,  the 
Property  of  well-known  COLLECTORS  ;  Rare  English  and  Foreign  Historical 
l'ortraits,  including  William  Shakespeare,  by  Martin  Droeshout ;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Crispin  de  Passe  ;  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Lying  in  State,  by  J.  liriot,  after  Quesnel  ; 
and  others  by  F.  Delaraiu,  W.  Faithorne,  C.  dc  Passe,  G.  Volck,  W.  Akeesioot, 
1.  Miiller,  P.  Pontius,  J.  Suydcrhofl",  &c.  the  Property  of  the  lale  M.  P.  W. 
IIOULTON,  Esq.,  removed  from  Tew  Park,  Enstonc  (sold  by  order  of  the 
Trustees)  ;  Fine  Modern  Engravings  and  Etchings,  in  proof  state,  the  Property  of 
Dr.  RIDLEY,  of  Croydon,  and  other  Properties,  comprising  Fancy  Subjects  of  the 
English  School  — Portraits  in  Me/zotint  and  Stipple  -Drawings  by  Old  Masters- 
Aquatints,  London  Views  ;  also  Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Sketch  by  Aubrey 
lleardsley,  an  Album  of  Woodeuts  by  W.  Hlakc  and  Fd.  Calvert,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  1,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'cIock  precisely, 
the  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH,  COLONIAL,  and 
FOREIGN  COINS  and  MEDALS,  comprising  a  few  Provincial  Tokens  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  Brilliant  and  Rare  Patterns  and  Proofs,  and 
British  War  Medals,  including  the  extremely  rare  Gold  Medal  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  awarded  for  services  in  Mysore,  1791-a,  the  Property  of  the  late 
MATTHEW  PIERS  WATT  BOULTON,  Esq.,  of  Tew  Park,  Enstone ; 
FOREIGN  THALERS,  &c,  the  Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN;  also 
Miscellaneous  Coins,  Coin  Cabinets,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Talus  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
Stb  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    So  Illustrations. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmoutn, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Lands  End,  Sully  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Qovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minebead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Hath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettwvy-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestolt,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  ol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON  S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Poit  frtt  from  Darlingtcn  *V  C*.,  Ll+n£olUn, 

Llakgou-u*  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
Lokdon:  SIMPKINS. 
Pahs  and  Nbw  Yokk  :  BRENTANOS. 
Tlu  Rmihtaj  Botkttulh  and  mil  S«.kuiUrt 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Travel. 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  Canada  (Joseph  Adams).  Methuen. 

La  Russie  et  ses  Richesses  (Etienne  Taris).    Park;  Roger. 

4  francs. 

Veese  and  Drama. 
Treasures  of  Lucretius  (Henry  S.  Salt).   Watts.    1«.  net. 
The  Heart  Hath  Said  (Rev.  J.  H.  Newsham-Taylor).   Gay  and 

Hancock.    Is.  bd.  net. 
Pandemos  and  Urania.    Burleigh,  ls.net. 
London  Windows  (Ethel  Talbot).    Swift.  3s.  bd.  net. 
L'Or  et  les  Rosea  (Louis  Vintras).    Paris  :  Les  Publications 

Encyclopediques  et  Litterairee. 
The  Setting  Sun.    Murray.    Is.  6f/.  net. 

Omar  Khcyyam  (James  Henry  Hallard).    Rivingtone.    2s.  bd. 

Song^of  a  Syrian  Lover  (Clinton  Scollard),  2s.  bd.;  Storm  Song 
and  other  Poems  (Pallister  Barkas),  2s. ;  Strangers  and 
Foreigners  (Lois  Saunders),  Is.  net.    Elkin  Mathews. 

Miscellaneous. 

Anima  Celtica  (Reginald  L.  Hine).    Elkin  Mathews.   2«.  bd.  net. 
Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  The.    Index  to  Nob. 
I. -XVI.    (Compiled  by  Arthur  M.  Woodward).  Macmillan. 

10s.  net. 

\rt  and  the  Commonweal  (William  Archer).    Watts.    9d.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  the  XVth.  Century  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Part  II.  35s.  net.  Catalogue  of  the  Fifty 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books  Bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Alfred  H.  Huth.  22s.  bd.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  Trustees. 

Democratic  England  (Percy  Alden,  M.P.)    Macmillan.    6s.  bd. 

net. 

Great  Writers ;  The  Torch  :  Eight  Lectures  on  Race  Power  in 
Literature  ;  Swinburne  (George  Edward  Woodberry).  Mac- 
millan.   5s.  bd.  net  each. 

Handbook  of  the  Modern  Greek  Vernacular  (Albert  Thumb). 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.  12s.  net. 

In  Defence  of  America  (Baron  von  Taube).    Swift.   5s.  net. 

Oxford  Mountaineering  Essays  (Edited  by  Arnold  H.  M.  Lunn). 
Arnold.    5s.  net. 

Play-Making  (William  Archer).  Chapman  and  Hall.    7s.  bd.  net. 

Random  Notes  and  Reflections  (Joseph  Harris).  Published  at 
17  Lancaster  Avenue,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.    2s.  bd. 

Romance  of  Words,  The  (Ernest  Weekley).  Murray.  3s.  bd. 
net. 

Sportsmen  and  Others  (R,  C.  Lehmann).    Kegan  Paul.    3s.  bd. 

net. 

Supremacv  of  Public  Opinion,  The  ( ?  Parliament)  in  a  Constitu- 
tional Empire  (Quisque).    The  Century  Press.  2s.  bd.  net. 

Taxation  and  Anarchism  (Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  and  J.  H. 
Lew).    Personal  Rights  Association.    Is.  net. 

Who's  Who  in  Dickens  (Compiled  by  Thomas  Alexander  Fyfe). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  : — The  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  2s.  bd.  net;  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Review,  5s.  net ;  The  Antiquary,  bd. ;  The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review,  2s.  bd.  net ;  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statie- 
tical  Society,  2s.  bd.  ;  The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  Is.  bd. 
net ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  bd.  ;  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, 2s.  bd. ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.  ;  Modern  Language 
Teaching,  bd. ;  International  Theosophical  Chronicle,  bd. ; 
The  National  Review,  2s.  bd.  net;  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  2s.  bd.  ;  Cassell's  Magazine  of  Fiction,  5d.  net. ; 
The  Arena,  Is.  net. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSH  IPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  £80  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  £1$  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
bom,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  open 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
I  NATION,  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  One  or  two  of  £&7,  five  or  mor  e  of 
£50,  five  or  more  of  £10  (£21  for  Day  Boys)  per  annum.  Faber  Exhibition  of  £1% 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  does  best  in  Examination.  Council  Nomina- 
tions, value  £1*  per  annum,  may  Urn  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship.  ,  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

Ok  Sorrows  or  Ireland. 

By  "  PAT."      is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The  Ho!y  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy  — 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

*«•  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  VOU. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Austen  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Calderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1833— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1800.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.   6  vols.   With  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.         I  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wbight.   3  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Creek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazek,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introduction*,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leigh  ton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.   4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Motes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  Green's  Works.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   7  vols. 

The  Conquost  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy* 

Oxford  Studios. 

Historical  Studios. 

Stray  Studios.   Second  Series. 

CU68868  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

The  Choloe  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  Of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tusoany.    Bei  ng'  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  forest  Lovers."  Third 
Kdition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Mutton's  Colleoted  Essays.   7  vols. 

Literary  Essays. 
Theological  Essays. 

Essays    on    Some  of    the    Modern    Quldoa  of  English 

Thought  In  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms     on    Contemporary    Thought   and  Thlnkora 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  snd  Scientific   Thought.     Edited  by 

bis  Niece,  Elizarkth  M.  Roscok. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.  Y  dltfd  by  his  Ni«r»,  lumtwrn  M.  K<wco«. 


Poems  of  Thomas  Hood.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works,  ia  vols. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Es  ays. 

Discourses :  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Hovelists.    By  Henry  Jambs. 
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"Saturday" 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Beady.   5s.  net. 
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PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  lie  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free?) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

io  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 

THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  MALARIA. 

CHINESE  UNREST  IN  MALAYA.     From  a  Corre- 
spondent, j 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  RUBANA 

|  THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

i  THE  KIFULU. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

io    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

LONDON  AND  THAMES  HAVEN  OIL 
WHARVES. 


A    SATISFACTORY   YEAR  -  OIL  FUEL. 

The  fourteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
the  London  and  Thames  Haven  Oil  Wharves  Company,  Limited, 
\va.s  held  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Owen  Philippe,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P., 
(Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  CJarkson  J.  Burgess)  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  again  to  report 
a  satisfactory  year's  business.  This  is  the  sixth  year  in  succes- 
sion that  the  directors  have  been  able  to  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  You  will  see 
that  the  reserve  fund  has  been  increased  by  £10,000  and  that 
it  stands  now  at  £40,000.  and  the  amount  carried  forward  is 
£2000  more  than  before.  During  the  year,  as  you  are  aware, 
we  offered  the  unissued  portion  of  the  ordinary  shares — 25.000 
ordinary  shares — to  the  shareholders,  and  the  whole  of  these 
have  been  allotted,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  taken  up  by 
the  shareholders  in  the  proportions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  shares  will  rank  for  dividend  a6  from  1  January  of  this 
year.  After  this  meeting  the  directors  propose  to  recommend 
you  to  pace  a  resolution  creating  50,000  additional  ordinary 
shares,  bringing  up  the  capital  of  the  Company  to  £250,000, 
carrying  on  the  policy  which  we  have  always  followed,  which 
is  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  at  all  times.  As  to  the  business  during  the  past  year — 
there  have  been  fome  increases  in  certain  articles  due  to  the 
development,  and  some  decreases  due  to  the  present  high 
freights  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  commercial 
world  appears,  at  last,  to  be  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  further  possibilities  in  the  oil  trade.  This  question  of  oil 
fuel  for  some  years  was  dangled  before  their  eyes,  but  they 
would  not  have  it.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  oil 
fuel,  to  which  I  have  alluded  on  many  previous  occasions,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  Diesel  engine,  which,  as  you  know,  usee 
the  oil  more  economically  in  an  internal  combustion  engine  than 
using  it  as  oil  fuel  ;  and  there  are  signs  that  its  use  will  be 
more  widely  extended  before  long.  At  the  present  time,  to 
show  that  those  who  are  in  the  oil  trade  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  oil,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
forty-five  oil-carrying  steamers  being  built,  which  will  in  the 
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near  future  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  increased  carriage  of  oil 
when  the  demand  extends.  The  thing  that  impresses  me  most 
about  the  coal  strike  is  that  it  should  have  been  possible  for 
it  to  have  lasted  now  for  nearly  four  weeks  with  6uch  extra- 
ordinarily little  inconvenience  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  I  think  it  has  been  an  eye-opener  to  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  colliers  to  find  that  they  could  stop 
working  for  four  weeks  and  yet  practically  the  great  mass  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  should  be  so  very  little  interfered 
with.  I  hope  this  strike  will  do  some  good  to  the  industry 
in  which  this  Company  is  interested — namely,  oil,  for  it  will 
undoubtedly  turn  the "  attention  of  people  more  to  oil  than, 
perhaps,  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  We,  as  oil 
wharfingers,  are  not  interested  in  the  oil  trade ;  this  Company 
are  6imply  public  servants  who  are  servants  of  the  oil  trade. 
I  believe  that  as  long  as  the  directors  and  shareholders  aw 
prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  there  will  always 
be  a  great  business  for  this  Company  to  carry  on.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  moving  :  "  That  the  report  and  accounts  for 
the  year  ended  31  December  1911,  now  presented,  be  adopted, 
and  that  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  share  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, except  thoGe  shares  numbered  175,001-200,000,  issued  in 
November  1911,  and  on  which  dividends  do  not  accrue  until 
1  January  1912,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  less 
income  tax,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  payable  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ended  31  December 
1911,  and  that  the  same  be  paid  less  the  6um  paid  in  advance 
of  such  dividend." 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Adams  (managing  director)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

A  resolution  increasing  the  capital  by  the  creation  of  50,000 
additional  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  wa6  then  adopted. 


MAZAWATTEE  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. . 

The  sixteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  25  March, 
at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Lane  Densham,  Chair- 
man of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance  sheet,  said  :  I  wish  first  to  place  on  record  the  deep 
regret  felt  by  all  the  members  of  the  board  at  the  removal  by 
death  of  their  old  colleague,  Mr.  Oswald,  who,  except  during 
a  period  of  eighteen  months,  has  been  a  director  ever  since  the 
inception  of  the  Company.  The  directors  have  appointed  Joseph 
Alexander  Densham  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  profit  for  the  year 
amounts  to  £43,248  3s.  9d.  The  board  considers  this  result  most 
satisfactory,  having  regard  to  the  abnormally  high  markets  and 
heavy  manufacturing  costs  which  prevailed  during  the  year  under 
review.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  if  it  had"  not  been 
for  the  railway  and  other  strikes  in  August  of  last  year  this 
Company's  profits  would  have  been  very  little,  if  any,  short  of 
the  amount  that  was  made  during  the  preceding  year;  and, 
although  I  do  not  know  the  exact  sum  that  was  lost  to  the 
Company  by  extra  expenditure  and  through  work  being  stopped 
at  our  New  Cross  warehouse  at  that  time,  our  managing  director 
tells  me  that  the  loss  altogether  ran  into  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  Now,  taking  these  factors  into  consideration,  and  also 
the  adverse  conditions  experienced  in  the  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and 
metal  markets  throughout  the  yrw,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  results  shown  to  you  should  be  considered  most  satis- 
factory, and  also  a  proof  of  the  solid  nature  of  the  business. 
With  regard  to  the  paragraph  in  which  the  director!  inform  you 
that  our  trading  account  shows  a  large  gross  increase,  I  mav 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  year  is  a  continued  and 
steady  increase  in  the  sales  of  Mazawattee  tea,  both  in  home  and 
foreign  markets,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  extra  trade  should 
be  felt  when  any  ease  in  the  market  price  of  tea  and  other 
commodities  shows  itself.  We  can  only  hope  for  the  best,  and 
continue  to  work  for  the.  benefit  of  the  shareholders  as  hard  as 
all  the  directors  and  staff  have  done  during  the  year  under 
review. 

Mr.  Alexander  Jackson  [managing  director)  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alexander  Jackson,  in  moving  the  election  of  Joecph 
Alexander  Densham  SS director  of  the  Company,  stated  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Densham  was  the  son  of  the  Chairman,  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  busmen*  for  some  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  ho  had  obtained  considerable  knowledge,  and  was  fullv 
qualified  to  fill  the  jk.hI  of  director,  and  indeed  hi*  appointment 
would  add  COnaiderable  strength  to  the  board.  The  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Tm proceeding!  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  (proponed  by 
Mr.  A.  if.  Gamble,  and  carried  unanimously)  to  the  Chairman, 
his  co  directors,  and  members  of  the  staff. 

CHANNEL  COAST  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
FREEHOLD  RES0RT8. 

THE    PREFERENCE  DIVIDEND. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Channel  Coast  and  Mediterranean 
Freehold  Resorts.  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the  Oreai 
Hall  of  Cannon  Street.  Mole],  Cannon  Street,  K.C  ,  Mr.  .John 
Martin  (Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

Mr.  C.  Kitts,  in  the  arwrice  of  the  Secretary,  read  the  notice 
convening  th«  meeting. 

The  Chairman  read  the  reriort  of  the  directors,  congratulating 
the  shareholders  upon  the  result  of  the  first  year's  working  of 


the  Company.  Thev  were  already  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  considerable  magnitude  which  presented  themselves 
during  the  early  months  of  last  year,  and  which  were  success- 
fully overcome.  Many  members  had  already  visited  Sainte 
Cecile,  and  testified  to  "the  undoubted  charm  posseeeed  by  that, 
attractive  seaside  resort.  As  to  the  accounts,  of  the  balance  of 
£3211  available  for  distribution,  £2979  had  been  distributed  m 
paying  a  7±  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  39,732  Participating  Pre- 
ference shares,  of  which  only  268  remained  unallotted.  They 
had  sold  during  the  year  5713  square  metres  of  land,  which  had 
produced  £3291,  but  the  land  had  only  cost  about  half  that  sum, 
and  as  the  remainder  of  the  area,  some  244,287  square  metres.j 
had  accordingly  a  potential  value  of  moTe  than  double  its  cost, 
which  compensated  many  times  over  for  the  fractional  amount 
of  land  sold,  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  set  aside  any 
part  of  the  £3291  for  capital  depreciation.  The  trading  account 
at  the  hotel  had  shown  satisfactory  gross  receipts,  and  while  they 
hoped  in  future  to  reduce  their  percentage  of  expenditure  some- 
what, they  did  not  anticipate  any  very  considerable  decrease,  as. 
their  policy  of  putting  more  money  into  the  kitchen  last  summer 
had  been  found  to  be  an  immediate  success.  They  had  achieved 
a  reputation  for  cuisine  which  had  attracted  a  large  number  of 
the  motoring  and  well-to-do  classes  and  had  brought  them  much 
chance  restaurant  business.  As  to  the  land  sales,  they  had  i:i 
hand  at  the  moment  firm  business  aggregating  over  £3000  and 
many  inquiries  which  they  believed  would  result  in  definit-o 
sales.  Three  of  their  shareholders  had  already  purchased  plots, 
and  those  wishing  to  acquire  land  at  Sainte  Cecile  should  make 
an  early  application.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  P.ue 
d'Armentieres  would  be  made  up  throughout  its  entire  length  at 
the  cost  of  the  Company,  while  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
existing  tramway  the  whole  length  of  that  road.  The  directors 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  had  in  the  Company  the 
making  of  a  great  financial  success. 

It  wa6  decided  that  a  vote  of  the  shareholders  should  be  taken 
by  card  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  raising  an 
additional  £25,000  of  Seven-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Participating 
Preference  shares  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  accommodation 
of  the  Company's  hotel  by  200  bedroomG,  making  the  total 
number  of  rooms  300. 

The  Chairman  raid  they  had  enough  business  in  hand  to  pay 
the  7£  per  cent,  on  February  28  next  out  of  land  sales  alone,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  that 
the  hotel  should  be  enlarged. 


BANK  OF  NORTHERN  COMMERCE. 

MEANS  TO  BRING  NEW  BUSINESS  TO  LONDON. 


The  statutory  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  British 
Bank  of  Northern  Commerce,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  41-43  Bishopsgate,. 
London,  on  Monday,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Grey. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  fundamental  facts  with  regard  to  the 
bank  have  been  published,  and  their  publication  has  made  a 
very  favourable  impression.  £1,110,000  of  our  authorised  capital 
has  been  issued,  as  you  are  aware,  at  50  per  cent,  premium ;  and 
we  have  further  the  support  and  backing  of  not  only  leading 
men  of  business  and  finance,  but  of  twenty-six  of  the  best 
banks  of  Northern  Europe,  who  have  a  united  capital  of  over, 
twenty,  millions  sterling,  with  deposits  of  three  times  that 
amount. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  establishment  of  this 
powerful  amalgamation  of  Continental  banks  in  the  City  of 
London  will  bring  additional  business  to  the  City,  and  will  also, 
I  hope,  stimulate  a  healthy  trade  between  England  and  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  to  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  In  referring  to  England  1  should  like  tofltfke 
that  an  inclusive  term,  which  will  embrace  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  especially  not  forgetting  Canada,  which  1  have 
reason  to  believe  will  benefit  very  greatly  from  the  establish 
merit  of  this  bank. 

I  only  wish  to  add  that  in  founding  this  bank  we  have  not  been 
animated  by  any  competitive  desire  to  steal  business  from 
existing  institutions.  Our  belief  is  that  our  bank  will  be  thn 
means  of  bringing  new  business  to  Ixindon.  The  fart  that  so 
many  and  SOCfa  leading  Continental  banks  have  seen  fit  >to 
amalgamate  their  interests  and  enter  the  City  and  its  Money 
Market  through  the  organisation  of  an  English  c  ompany  showv. 
how  closely  hound  in  sympathy,  trade,  ami  finance  are  the 
Northern  nuin,  and  from  the  f.ivoui  able  reception  which  the 
bank  has  received  it  is  obvious  that  the  new\  enterprise  i« 
weleonwd  and  apprec  iated  in  the  City  of  London. 

I  do  not  think  I  i  d  say  anything  furthci  except  that  we  may 

congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fort  line  in  sec  in  ing  a  i  d  n  r< - 1 « •  i ., 
the  gentlemen  of  high  distinction  who  have  Ix-en  select**]  to 
reprccent  the  several  nations  interested  in  tins  hank.  I  trust 
that,  starting  as  it  docs,  under  tlx*  happiest  auspices,  it  nn\ 
have  a  pron|>ei  nus  career,  and  may  prove  to  I"'  i  murce  of 
l>eiicfit  both  to  my  own  country  and  to  the  si<  tel  OOUntries  »' 
ably  ri-piweiitsd  by  tlw*  gentlemen  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
ami  j n  honour  to  be  associal id 

Mr.  Hichard  Winch  :  I  do  not  think  we  should  like  tO  wjuirata 
without  exjirc  ssing  our  witdi  that  every   rmow  may   attend  thu 
bank.     We  arc   very    glad   to  sc<>  gathered   around   this  table 
gentlemen  irbo  will  represent  the  northern  countries  of  Kui<>|>e 
and  with  you  an  our  chairman  we  wish  a  very  hearty  «\icns*  to 

this  Den  enterprise. 

The-  Chairman  :  Thank  yon  very  much.  Mi    Winch      I  apiire 
rjnle  your  corning  here  very  great iv  to  give  ua  a  good  nend  oft 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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NEW  BOOKS  NOW  READY. 

The   Hunting  Year 

lfy  W.  SCARTII  DIXON.  Imperial  161110.  illustrated, 
6s.  net. 

"  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  sport,  and  we 
recommend  it  with  cordiality  to  all  hunting  people."—  World. 

"  Breezy  and  instructive  little  essays,  brimful  of  anecdote  and  pleasant 
reminiscence." — A  thenaum. 

"  Full  of  sound  and  practical  advice,  full  of  wise  saws  and  sayings,  and  pre* 
eminently  useful  to  the  younger  generation."  —  Live  Slock  Journal. 

"  Is  sure  to  appeal  to  all  sportsmen." — Financial  Times. 

"  Is  worth  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  a  sportsman,  even  if  he  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  man  who  follows  the  hounds.  .  .  .  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon  writes  in  flowing 
fashion  and  vividly,  drawing  upon  long  experience."—  Sportsman. 

"  Breezy  and  readable  ...  is  sure  to  evoke  a  cordial,  sympathatic  interest 
among  hunters  nnd  hard  riders."— Scotsman. 

"Very  interesting  .  .  .  Mr.  Scarth  Dixon  has  written  a  book  that  will  delight 
the  genuine  sportsman,  who  will  thoroughly  enjoy  bis  sketches  with  their  wealth  of 
observation  and  the  anecdotes  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages."— Sporting  Life. 

Nights  at  the  Play. 

By  II.  M.  WALBROOK.  With  Portraits  of  J.  M.  Synge, 
Bernard  Shaw,  John  Galsworthy  and  Henry  James.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  A  collection  of  able  articles." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  A  critic  .  .  .  agreeably  catholic  in  his  tastes  and  ardent  in  bis  appreciation." 

A  thenaum. 

"  Representative  of  the  best  that  the  contemporary  British  drama  has  to  show." 

Scotsman. 

"An  interesting  volume.  Mr.  Walbrook  is  a  discriminating  critic  and  an 
attractive  writer." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  No  one  with  a  real  interest  in  the  drama  of  to-day  will  be  able  to  put  down 
Mr.  Walbrook's  volume  easily  once  he  has  opened  it."— Observer. 

"  May  well  claim  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  keen  theatre  goers." — Field. 

"  It  reflects  a  dramatic  epoch  in  a  manner  that  should  give  it  a  permanent  value 
for  future  historians  of  twentieth-century  dramatic  literature. " — Lady's  Pictorial. 

"  Its  records  are  warm  and  vivid,  requickening  abundantly  the  illusion  of  the 
Mage  and  superadding  a  commentary  that  is  dexterous,  sympathetic,  and  supremely 
free  from  critical  or  other  bias." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Open  Secret  of  Ireland. 

By  T.  M.  KETTLE,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  E.  Redmond, 
M.P.    Crown  8vo.  3S.  6d.  net. 
"An  appeal  which  no  thoughtful,  fair-minded  Englishman  should  ignore." 

Catholic  Times. 

"  A  brilliant  argument  and  a  vigorous  defence  .  .  .  the  author  brings  a  literary 
gift  which  is  undeniably  attractive." — Sunday  Times. 

"  In  writing  the  present  volume  Mr.  Kettle  has  added  to  the  good  books  about 
Ireland — to  the  literature  of  affection,  as  opposed  to  the  literature  of  defamation. 
Witty,  epigrammatic,  philosophic,  he  gives  us  a  light-hearted  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
case  for  Irish  Political  Nationalism,  which  will  amuse,  goad,  and  convince  many 
whom  the  Irish  question  has  hitherto  only  bored." — Daily  News. 

"  Is  unquestionably  a  brilliant  piece  of  composition,  and  a  captivating 
presentation  of  the  case  for  Home  Rule."— Irish  Independent. 

E.xtract  Jrom  the  Introduction  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.  :— "  There  is 
room  for  a  book  which  aims  at  focusing  attention  upon  some  aspects  which  the 
mere  politician  is  apt  to  pass  lightly  over  or  to  ignore  altogether.  Nothing  which 
Mr.  Kettle  writes  about  Ireland  can  fail  to  be  worthy  of  notice  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  and  I  believe  the  circulation  of  this 
volume  will  serve  to  stimulate  thought  about  Ireland." 

X-Rays  on  Roulette  Systems. 

The  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

"  How  to  beat  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

By  L.  Rasch.    i6mo.    With  Diagrams.    Pi  ice  5*.  net. 

Appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  works  dealing  with  roulette  published 
thus  far.  It  certainly  should  interest  players,  who  will  find  entertainment,  and 
maybe  profit,  in  its  perusal." — Swiss  and  Nice  Times. 

NOVELS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  LIST. 


Love's  Artist. 


By  Mrs.  MONTAGU  BRIGSTOCKE. 

"  Well  and  strongly  handled."—  Times. 

Agreeably  written  and  high  spirited,  the  story  cannot  but  please."— Scotsman^ 
Denise  makes  a  charming  heroine  whether  she  is  playing  pranks  up  in  Scot- 
land, or  as  mistress  of  the  Residency  in  Navancoie."—  Revievi  of  Reviews. 
"  An  artistic  piece  of  work."  -Newcastle  Chronicle. 
' '  Well  written,  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  throughout." 

Liverpool  Post. 

"  A  very  pleasing  heroine  .  .  .  the  skill  with  which  the  principal  episode 
is  handled  is  strongly  in  evidence."  —  Pail  Matt  Gautte. 

"  A  good  Anglo-Indian  s'.ory.  We  at  once  find  ourselves  engrossed  in  a  very 
enthralling,  well-written  story.'  —Western  Mail. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DREAMS. 

By  PAUL  BO'LD. 

THE  SECRET  BOOK.  By  george  wemvss. 
DAISY  THE  MINX.     By  marv  l.  tendered. 

LONDON : 

W.  J.  HAM-SMITH,  6  John  St.,  Adelphi. 


Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Some  remarks  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the  Archbishops' 
Committee  on  Church  Finance.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 
F.B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Ely.    2s.  6d.  net. 


THE   FALL  OF  THE  MOGUL 
EMPIRE. 

By  SIDNEY  J.  OWEN.    With  a  Map.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

These  Lectures  were  intended  to  stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  Oriental  history,  by  tracing 
the  operation  of  the  various  agencies  which  wrought  the  ruin  of  the 
Mogul  Empire. 


EDEN  PH1LLP0TTS'  New  Novel. 
THE  FOREST  ON  THE  HILL.  6s. 

"  It  is  a  brilliantly  clever  study  of  elemental  passions  that  .Mr  Phillpotts  has  given 
us,  a  story  to  read  and  to  remember,  a  story  as  remarkable  for  its  close  description 
of  the  forest  on  the  hill,  and  for  its  strong,  racy  talk  of  the  minor  characters  as  it  is 
for  its  fuller  studies  of  the  principal  ones."—  Daily  Telegraph. 


THE 


Also  by  EDEN  PHILLPOTrS. 

ISCARIOT  :  A  Poem. 


With    a    frontispiece    by    FRANK    BRANGWYN,  A.R.A. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


Second  Impression  Now  Ready  of 
PAUL  NEUMAN'S  Novel. 


RODDLES. 


6s. 


"  '  Roddies'  is  a  book  that  everyone  should  read  ;  it  has  a  good  clear  plot  for 
those  who  read  for  the  story's  sake  ;  it  reflects  life  and  analyses  character  with 
insight  and  truth,  so  that  the  critic  and  the  philosopher  can  enjoy  it  with  profit  ; 
and,  without  being  in  the  least  sentimental  or  mawkish,  it  offers  suggestions  of  hope 
and  of  purpose  to  any  reader  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  stimulants." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"  No  one  can  rise  from  reading  it  without  gratitude  to  the  author  or  respect  for 
his  ideals. — Spectator. 


LADY  BANCROFT'S  NOVEL, 

THE  SHADOW  OF  NEEME.  6s. 

"  Groups  of  well-defined,  easily  recognisable  characters,  who  seem  to  have 
walked  out  of  one  of  the  pleasant  comedies  of  the  nineteenth  century  straight  into 
the  pages  of  this  novel." — Westminster  Gazette. 


R.  W.  WRIGHT-HENDERSON'S  New  Novel. 
ANNABEL   AND  OTHERS. 


6s. 


This  novel  deals  with  social  life  in  a  small,  forgotten,  old-world 
country  town,  into  which  the  hero  comes  from  a  larger  and  a  busier 
world.  His  slow  unravelling  of  another  man's  secret,  and  his  gradual 
passage  to  a  decision  of  some  moment,  form  the  plot  of  the  story. 
Annabel  is  a  pug.  whose  part  is  un  mportant,  but  the  family  of  ladies 
to  whom  she  belongs,  and  their  fortunes,  occupy  much  of  the  hero's 
attention. 


THE  VISIONING.  6s. 

A  Novel  by  Miss  SUSAN  GLASPELL. 

"  The  Yisioning  "  is  the  powerful  study  of  a  group  of  people 
well-to-do  and  clever,  but  withal  narrow  in  their  views  and  extremely 
conventional.  They  are  suddenly  brought  into  touch  with  some 
interesting  but  greatly  disturbing  influences  which  gradually  upset  their 
earlier  views  and  theories.  The  story  has  an  enthralling  human  interest 
and  is  a  vivid  piece  of  work. 


THE  SETTING  SUN. 


By  SIR  RONALD 
is.  6d.  net. 


ROSS,    F.R.S.      In   paper  covers. 


Argument. — The  Muse  commands  the  Poet  to  write  a  satire  upon 
his  age  and  country.  He  pleads  his  incompetence  for  the  task,  and 
ends  by  praising  both. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Easter  does  not  bring  the  industrial  peace  we  had 
hoped  for.  There  would  have  been  quite  a  great 
harmony  In  the  coincidence  of  the  return  to  peace  and 
goodwill  between  coal-miners,  coal-masters  and  public 
with  the  great  Christian  festival.  Easter  is  white- 
marked  of  itself,  but  the  HIack  Country  will  hardly 
see  it  so  this  year.  Not  that  there  is  no  relief  against 
this  dark.  The  miners  have  decided  against  going  back 
to  work  by  over  40,000,  but  that  does  not  make  a  two- 
thirds  majority;  so  technically  the  strike  is  off  ;  assum- 
ing the  Federation  to-day  supports  the  executive's 
recommendation  to  work.  Mr.  Ashton,  the  secretary, 
says  this  means  an  honourable  peace  and  that  the  men 
will  return  to  work.  This  is  easier  to  hope  for  than 
believe.  Many  have,  and  more  will  ;  enough  perhaps 
to  ease  the  situation  sensibly;  but  not  enough  to  end 
the  strike  in  fad  as  well  as  in  form. 

Naturally  everyone  is  remarking  on  the  paradox, 
apparent  at  any  rate,  of  the  bellicose  fiery  Welshmen 
being  all  for  peace  and  the  steady  north-Englishmen 
and  the  calculating  Scots  being  all  for  war.  It  is  not 
so  strange  as  it  appears.  Those  u  ho  are  slow  to  l>cgin 
are  slow  to  end.  The  quick-mettled  Welshman  rushed 
into  the  thing;  now  he  would  rush  out.  The- 
dour  Yorkshireman  looked  askanec  at  the  strike, 
but,  once  in,  he  is  for  seeing  the  quarrel  through. 
Another  explanation  is  given  by  one  of  the  Welshman's 
leaders.  They  calculated,  he  says,  on  the  Knglish 
miners  voting  for  return  to  work  almost  to  a  man  ;  and, 
wishing  to  avoid  isolation,  advised  the  Welsh  miners  to 
do  the  same.  This  leader,  in  OOmmon  with  the  Labour 
leaders  generally,  was  as  DIM  h  astray  here  as  in  every- 
thing else. 


Few  in  London,  save  the  very  poor,  have  yet  felt  the 
strike  very  painfully.  Bread  is  dearer  ;  but  eggs  and 
milk,  dear  since  the  drought  of  last  summer,  are  cheaper 
now  than  before  the  strike.  So  far  the  distress  has  not 
been  great  except  in  areas  directly  affected,  the  mild 
weather  having  made  the  dearncss  of  fuel  rather  an  in- 
convenience than  a  terror.  Hut  the  position  in  affected 
areas  is  rapidly  becoming  desperate.  The  condition  of 
the  Pottery  tow  ns  is  especially  miserable,  as  none  of  the 
workmen  involved  has  any  interest  of  his  own  in  the 
miners'  grievances. 

We  have  had  acute  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
we  may  have  had  them  emotional,  but  it  was  left  to  this 
Government  to  give  us  a  perfect  sample  of  the  two  in 
one.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  everybody  allows,  is  both. 
Nobody  ever  questioned  his  emotion— he  is  compact  of 
it  :  nobody  ever  questioned  his  Yutencss — he  is  equally 
compact  of  that.  He  is  the  sentimental  solicitor  com- 
plete. Hut  in  his  latest  Budget  speech  he  suppressed  the 
sentimentalist  almost  entirely  and  went  in  for  the  arts  of 
the  knowing  attorney.  What  is  really  behind  the  sinister 
looking  device  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
laving  hold  of  the  surplus  of  six  and  a  hall  millions 
and  putting  it  to  the  credit  of  the  House  ol  Commons? 
Mr.  Masterman,  his  confidential  clerk  in  the  matter, 
gave  a  solemn  assurance  that  not  a  farthing  of  this 
money  "  could  or  would  be  touched  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament  ";  in  other  words  without  the 
leave  of  the  Liberal  party. 

It  is  an  assurance  agreeable  no  doubt  to  the 
Liberal  party;  for  it  must  be  pleasant  for  them  tO 
feel  that  if  they  get  into  a  fresh  mess  within  the  next 
vear,  they  will  at  least  have  a  very  handsome  balance' 
at  the  bank  which  can  be  drawn  upon  in  an  emcrgeni  y. 

Might  not  a  portion  of  it  even  be  devoted  t<>  the  pur- 
chase «,f  soup  or  "  re-freshing  fruit  "  for  the  electors, 
should  the  popularity  ol  the  ( iov  eminent  OOOtioUC  t" 
wane  or  a  dissolution  <  orne  within  view?  Is  anyone 
so  beautifully  simple  as  to  believe  for  a  mome  nt  that 
Mr.  Llenel  (i'eorge,  the-  mastei  electioneer  of  the  dav, 
is  bedding  the-  great  sum  ove  r  from  the  purelv  patiioti< 
motive-    that   we   may   sueMenly  want    it   feir  national 
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The  old  style  of  Budget  speech  was,  it  must  be  said, 
sometimes  the  reverse  of  bright.  The  jokes  about  beer 
and  cocoa,  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  Chancellor 
after  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  weary,  yet  lis- 
tening to  or  reading  the  new  style  of  Budget  speech,  one 
longs  for  an  hour  of  Hicks  Beach  or  of  Harcourt.  There 
was  dignity  in  the  old  tone,  and  deportment.  Now 
alx>ut  the  whole  business  is  an  atmosphere  of 
trickery  and  small  scoring.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wrangles  over  his  figures,  worries  his 
way  from  point  to  point,  much  as  if  he  were  engaged  in 
a  duel  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  or  Mr.  Herbert  about 
the  Buntingford  or  Somerset  pamphlets  on  the  Insurance 
Act,  or  the  ninepence-for-fourpence  dispute.  It  may 
be  clever,  but  it  strikes  us  as  meanly  clever.  One  would 
rather  have  the  "  golden  mediocrity  "  of,  say,  a  Childers 
qr  a  Fowler. 

And  how  contemptible  intellectually  are  some  of 
the  arguments  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
carelessly  chucks  into  the  defence  of  his  scheming  !  He 
cannot  defend  that  huge  "  blunderbuss  of  blunder- 
headedness  ",  his  modern  Domesday  valuation  project, 
for  any  value  it  is  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  dead  loss  so 
far  financially,  and  must  be  for  years.  But  he  tells  the 
House  that  "  every  civilised  country  in  the  world  "  has 
adopted  such  a  valuation.  We  do  not  believe  this. 
But  even  suppose  it  more  or  less  true,  that  is  no  excuse 
for  bringing  it  into  a  Budget  for  the  year  in  this 
country.  We  hope — and  we  know  well — that  when  an 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  cares  for 
tradition  and  tone,  nil*  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  place  he  will 
not  bring  in  his  Tariff  because  "  every  civilised  country 
in  the  world  "  has  a  Tariff. 

How  cheap  and  utterly  misleading,  too,  is  the  boast 
that  the  extra  death  duties,  which  the  Government  pride 
themselves  on,  do  not  raise  the  cost  of  a  single  neces- 
sity of  life  1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows 
well  that  when  a  rich  man  dies  and  the  State 
takes  a  large  sum  out  of  his  estate,  poor  people 
who  have  depended  on  the  rich  man's  money  often 
must  suffer.  The  heir  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  so 
large  an  establishment,  and  several  workmen  lose 
their  jobs.  Will  Mr.  Lloyd  George  say  that  this  is  not 
raising  the  cost  of  a  single  necessity  of  life  to  those 
workmen?  It  is  raising  the  cost  of  every  necessity  of 
life  to  the  man  dismissed  :  more,  it  is  often  putting  these 
necessities  almost  clean  out  of  his  reach  for  a  time.  The 
death  duties  are  nothing  if  not  a  tax  on  the  necessities 
of  life. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  very  uncomforting 
and  uncomfortable  speech  that  we  may  mention  as 
a  curiosity.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  this  country 
was  doing  extremely  well,  and  that  all  its  best  customers 
were  doing  extremely  well.  Who  are  those  customers? 
He  named  Germany,  Russia,  Canada,  and  Australia 
among  others.  That  is  odd,  because  they  are  all  Pro- 
tectionist countries,  and  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  party  is  that  Protection  is  verv  bad  for  a 
country.  However,  here  is  the  absurdity  that  "every 
civilised  country  in  the  world  "  is  doing  extremely  well 
on  Protection  ;  whilst  Great  Britain,  about  the  only 
civilised  country  in  the  world  which  has  not  Protection, 
is  also  booming.  It  follows  then — this  syllogism  is  good 
enough,  we  fancy,  for  the  logic  of  the  new  kind  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that  neither  Protection 
aor  Free  Trade  matters  ! 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  warning  about  revolutionary 
Governments  and  corruption  was  clearly  not  thrown 
away  on  the  powers  that  be.  The  latest  appointment  to 
an  office  of  profit  by  the  Government  can  satisfy  indeed 
the  most  fastidious  among  us.  Mr.  Masterman  told  the 
House  about  the  appointment  this  week.  The  holder 
of  it  is  so  extremely  scrupulous  in  keeping  free  from 
all  suggestion  of  party  spirit  that  he  would  not  suffer 
either  a  Radical  agent  or  a  Tory  agent  to  claim  his 
Tote  for  him.    He  waived  them  aside  and  got  his  vote 


off  his  own  bat,  it  appears.  It  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ence to  meet  with  the  ardent  politician  who  lives  abso- 
lutely independent  of  all  party  influence  in  these  days 
of  the  caucus  and  the  Whip.  But  we  cannot  quite  under- 
stand what  use  the  vote  is  to  a  man  so  determined  to 
have  nothing  to  say  and  nothing  to  do  with  either  of 
the  parties. 

The  question  of  paying  M.P.s  having  been  settled, 
the  next  matter  is  the  feeding  of  them.  It  seems  that 
the  Kitchen  Committee  has  been  giving  a  shilling  dinner 
at  below  cost  price,  and  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
gravely  disapproves.  Before  M.P.s  got  their  £400  a 
year,  it  seems,  they  were  justified  in  dining  too  cheaply 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  ;  now  they  ought  to  dine  at 
their  own  cost.  We  rather  doubt  the  morality  of  the 
first  proposition.  Because  a  man  knows  or  fancies  him- 
self to  be  underpaid,  it  hardly  follows  that  he  should 
strive  or  wish  to  dine  at  some  other  man's  expense. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  speaking  at  the  Dublin  Home 
Rule  demonstration  on  Sunday,  described  the  Govern- 
ment's Bill  as  a  "  great  treaty  of  peace  between  Ireland 
and  England  and  the  Empire  ".  Not  far  away  upon 
another  platform  Mr.  Kettle  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
that  shouted  "  What  about  the  '  Independent  '  and  the 
Union  Jack?  "  There,  sure  enough,  in  full  view  was 
the  Union  Jack  floating  over  the  building  of  which  the 
"  Irish  Independent  "  occupied  the  lower  floors.  As  Mr. 
Kettle  observed  amid  cheers,  this  was  a  "  sorry  exhibi- 
tion for  a  paper  founded  by  Mr.  Parnell  ".  The 
"  Irish  Independent  "  had  to  apologise  next  day  for  the 
offence,  explaining  that  the  top  floor  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  this  flout- 
ing of  Nationalist  sensibility.  The  incident  is  full  of 
instruction  ;  Mr.  Redmond  on  one  platform  preaches 
union  of  hearts ;  Mr.  Kettle  on  another  platform 
denounces  union  of  flags. 

Mr.  Redmond's  Dublin  speech  shows  that  the 
Nationalists  were  at  one  time  seriously  afraid  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  coal 
strike  might  put  Home  Rule  in  peril.  Industrial  de- 
velopments in  England,  said  Mr.  Redmond,  have  dis- 
turbed many  of  the  friends  of  Home  Rule,  lest  they 
should  so  eventuate  (the  barbarous  language  is  Mr.  Red- 
mond's) as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  Government  before 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed.  After  this  naive  con- 
fession of  political  selfishness  Mr.  Redmond  went  on 
to  make  a  politically  indecent  charge  against  the 
Unionist  party.  "  I  honestly  think  ",  said  Mr.  Red- 
mond, "  there  were  some  Unionists  who  were  almost 
inclined  to  welcome  the  coal  strike,  with  all  its  misery 
and  suffering,  because  they  thought  it  would  interfere 
with  the  chances  of  Home  Rule  ".  This  is  not  fair  poli- 
tical hitting  :  not  even  party-political. 

The  Salford  magistrates  committed  Mr.  Tom  Mann 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  incite  soldiers 
to  mutiny.  Mr.  Mann  has  not  thrown  any  legal  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  proof  of  his  connexion  with  the 
"  Syndicalist  ",  so  far  as  the  charge  relates  to  what 
appeared  in  that  paper.  He  admits  that  he  was  on  the 
board  of  direction  of  the  paper  and  does  not  deny 
responsibility.  Nor  does  he  repudiate  his  speech  at 
Salford  nor  his  supplying  copies  of  the  paper  containing 
the  article.  But  he  asserts  that  it  is  untrue  to  say,  as 
the  detectives  swore,  that  he  used  the  words,  "  Don't 
shoot  your  comrades  ;  turn  your  rifles  round  and  shoot 
the  other  fellows  ". 

It  hardly  looks  as  if  the  Government  were  very  much 
in  earnest  about  the  prosecution.  On  the  day  Mr.  Mann 
Wat  committed  the  sentences  on  the  two  Bucks,  the 
publishers,  and  on  Bowman,  the  editor  of  the  "  Syndi- 
calist ",  were  reduced  -to  one  month  for  the  Bucks  and 
six  months  for  Bowman.  Mr.  McKenna  explained  to 
Major  Archer-Shee  that  the  subordinate  position  of  the 
Bucks  accounted  for  his  action  in  their  case.  But 
Bowman  was  editor,  and  so  surely  was  as  responsible 
a  person  as  Mr.  Mann.     It  seems  a  strange  way  of 
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"  establishing  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  and  warning 
others  against  its  repetition  "  to  half-pardon  one  of  the 
accused  before  the  other  has  been  tried.  The  second 
accused  must  feel  rather  encouraged. 

Mr.  Shaw  on  shooting  will  be  read  and  talked  about 
and  laughed  over,  if  not  at,  by  everybody.  It  does 
not  sound  serious — shoot  the  man  who  will  work  for 
five  shillings  a  day  ;  shoot  the  man  who  won't  work ; 
shoot  everybody  and  you  will  be  all  right — but  Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  Fabian  socialist.  The  Fabians  have  never 
been  on  the  anti-gentleman  tack.  Mr.  Shaw  is  quite  in 
earnest ;  he  really  would  shoot  a  workman  not  up  to 
standard  as  readily  as  a  marquis.  Probably  he 
would  shoot  neither.  Meantime  let  us  remember  that 
Mr.  Shaw  declares  for  a  large  army  and  compulsory 
military  service.  If  he  will  get  us  this,  we  can  take 
his  compulsory  industrial  service  without  grimace — 
especially  as  it  cannot  be  done. 

Sir  Almroth  Wright's  letter  on  woman  suffrage  has 
raised  a  chorus,  indeed — none  so  shrill  of  tone  as  Sir 
Victor  Horsley.  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  it  seems,  has 
insulted  his  sex  and  his  profession ;  his  statements  are 
"  pornographic  "  ;  his  arguments  are  "  fatuous  "  ;  and 
his  "  outburst  "  is  a  "  trifling  mudheap  ".  What  seems 
chiefly  to  offend  Sir  Victor  Horsley  is  Sir  Almroth 
Wright's  insistence  on  certain  physiological  facts 
usually  slurred  or  forgotten.  This  suffraget,  in  fact, 
raises  the  cry  of  taboo.  Reticence  of  discussion  has  not 
hitherto  been  remarkable  on  that  side.  But  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  is  a  suffraget.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  had  better 
settle  this  little  affair  as  to  taboo  with  him. 

The  W.S.P.U.  in  an  official  epanchement  as  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  "  regards  as  entirely 
frivolous  the  statement  that  the  rejection  is  due  to  the 
recent  militant  protest  ".  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  is, 
in  fact,  entirely  due  to  the  Government.  This  is  proved 
as  follows.  The  Bill  was  lost  by  fourteen  votes.  Eight 
members  of  the  Government  voted  against  it.  There- 
fore, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Government,  the  Bill 
would  have  passed  with  a  majority  of  two.  The  mili- 
tant policy  is,  therefore,  clear.  The  W.S.P.U.  must 
smash  the  Government,  and  be  particularly  well  re- 
venged upon  the  Nationalists  who  helped  the  Govern- 
ment. "  No  Votes  for  Women,  no  Home  Rule  "  is  the 
mot  de  guerre. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Despard,  of  the  W.  F.L.,  has  dread- 
fully suggested  a  new  means  of  offence  against  innocent 
tradesmen  in  the  West  End  of  London.  The  W.S.P.U. 
have  smashed  their  windows;  the  W.F.L.  are  going  to 
smash  their  trade.  The  Freedom  League  are  to  start  a 
campaign  against  hats.  Ladies  of  the  League  are  to 
cea>e  wearing  hats  themselves,  and  to  preach  against 
the  wearing  of  hats  in  general.  The  habit,  says  Mrs. 
Despard,  is  sure  to  catch.  Few  women  will  hesitate 
between  having  a  hat  and  having  a  vote.  Exactly. 

For  the  last  time  a  Viceroy  has  met  his  Councillors  at 
Calcutta,  the  seat  of  British  government  since  a  hand- 
ful of  merchants  began  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
India.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  Council  are  Bengalis.  For 
the  others  the  transfer  is  a  deliverance.  Nevertheless 
it  touches  the  imagination,  and  all  must  feel  a  natural 
regret  at  breaking  away.  India  starts  anew  with  a  lull 
treasury  and  an  underestimated  revenue.  New  Delhi 
is  to  cost  only  the  four  millions  estimated,  and  not  the 
ten  millions  suggested  by  some  critics.  We  are  doubtful 
of  this.  Lord  Hardinge  re-aflirms  the  two  first  objectl 
of  his  Viccroyalty — education  and  sanitation.  He  may 
find  them  harder  to  deal  with  than  he  experts.  Indians 
do  not  love  the  inspector.  Wisely  I»rd  Hardinge  has 
put  down  his  foot  on  the  proposal  for  compulsorv  school 
education.  He  has  got  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
Council,  politely  complimenting  the  Indian  members  on 
the  helpful  and  statesmanlike  quality  of  their  numerous 
resolutions — all  of  which,  however,  he  found  it  nni  s- 
sary  to  reject. 


The  so-called  Hungarian  crisis  is  by  no  means  yet 
in  a  fair  way  towards  solution.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
Austro-Hungarian  crisis,  for  the  personal  Hungarian 
jealousy  of  Vienna  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to  it.  The 
Hungarian  Parliament  fear  that  its  undoubted  rights 
to  vote  the  annual  contingent  may  be  violated,  while 
its  action  threatens  to  impinge  upon  the  equally 
undoubted  rights  of  the  Sovereign  to  call  up  the 
reserves.  Suspicion  of  the  Federalist  tendencies  of  the. 
heir  to  the  Throne  have  helped  to  add  a  sharper  point 
to  the  squabble.  All  the  Hungarian  statesmen,  even 
those  most  devoted  to  the  Crown,  have  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  rally  to  the  national  sentiment. 

At  least,  this  was  so  till  a  few  days  ago.  Then  In 
a  decisive  interview  with  Count  Khuen  Hedervary  the 
Sovereign  distinctly  refused  to  have  his  rights  in  any 
way  impaired,  and  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  threatened 
abdication  as  an  alternative.  The  Cabinet,  which  had 
resigned,  resumes  office,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Kossuthists  and  other  groups  to  make 
them  give  way.  Even  if  M.  Kossuth  yields,  which  will 
be  difficult  for  him,  for  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  is  at 
stake,  it  hardly  appears  as  if  the  other  recalcitrant, 
groups  would  do  so.  If,  as  appears  probable,  public 
opinion  is  with  them,  force  will  be  impossible.  It 
rather  looks  like  an  impasse,  but  the  Hungarians  are 
too  suspicious  of  the  heir-apparent's  policy  to  hasten 
his  accession. 

If  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance  is  right,  the  German 
Dreadnoughts  are  tactically  superior  to  our  own.  Sir 
Reginald  Custance  is  one  of  our  greatest  tacticians,  and 
his  view,  which  is  also  the  German  view,  is  that  a 
secondary  armament  of  six-inch  guns  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  battleship.  Indirect  confirma- 
tion of  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  after  the  six- 
inch  battery  has  been  left  out  of  about  thirty  of  our 
Dreadnoughts,  which  are  "all-big-gun  ships",  it 
has  now  been  readopted.  The  admiral  points  out  that 
in  weight  two  twelve-inch  guns  are  equal  to  fifteen 
six-inch  guns,  but  that  a  six-inch  gun  hits  three  times 
as  often  as  the  big  gun,  so  that  while  1700  lbs.,  or  two 
projectiles,  are  hitting  from  the  twelve-inch  guns, 
4500  lbs.,  or  forty-five  projectiles,  are  hitting  the  enemy 
from  the  six-inch  guns  for  the  same  load  of  gun>. 
carried.  The  public  has  been  completely  misled  on  this 
question  by  journalists  whose  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  the  Admiralty  responsible  for  the  Dread- 
nought policy.  A  mistake  has  been  made,  our  entire 
force  of  Dreadnoughts  must  have  something  written 
off  in  our  balance  of  power  account,  and  the  situation 
is  one  more  argument  for  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  we 
have  demanded  this  year. 

The  more  one  examines  the  position  the  more  one 
sees  how  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  country  owe* 
to  those  who  raised  up  public  opinion  in  it)o8  and  made 
possible  the  agitation  for  eight  Dreadnoughts  in  1901) 
We  have  now  fifteen  effective  Dreadnought-era  ships, 
but  the  official  expectation  given  as  a  certitude  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  March  11)09  was  that  we  should 
have  twenty.  Even  of  these  fifteen  two  are  undergoing 
very  severe  reconstruction,  which,  in  the  German  sensr 
would  1  lass  them  as  still  under  construction.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  German  acceleration  was  made  by  our 
own  private  shipbuilders,  and,  since  it  depended  lor 
success  on  secrecy,  it  was  promptly  abandoned  on  dis- 
covery. It  is  true  that  both  in  |gj|  and  10,14  tht 
German  ships  were  much  delayed  b\  strikes,  but  in  sr» 
Vital  a  matter  it  uould  ha\e  been  criminal  to  rouirt 
on  such  chances  happening  to  our  rivals,  and 
we  should  have  acted  only  on  the  assumption  that  the] 
might  happen  to  ourselves.  It  is  simply  due  to  good 
lu<  k  and  vigilant  criticism  of  the  <  .o\ eminent  that  \\< 
are  safe  to-day,  and  we  are  not  faced  by  an  almosj 
equal  German  Dreadnought  force. 

It  was  South  I'oh  or  nothing  for  Captain  Amundsen 
His  expedition  v\.i-  frankly  intended  ;i>  a  race.  He  had 
all  through  the  most  wonderful  good  fortune.   His  da.sk 
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at  the  Pole  seemed  almost  too  easily  made.  Captain 
Scott's  expedition  was  not  built  for  racing.  It  reads 
more  like  a  siege,  though  paradoxically  the  records  of 
the  various  parties  organised  from  the  "  Terra  Nova  " 
are  fuller  of  adventure  than  the  story  of  Captain  Amund- 
sen's more  dashing  exploit.  One  result  of  the  difference 
between  these  expeditions  is  that  Scott's  will  prove 
scientifically  of  far  more  value  than  Amundsen's.  The 
record  of  the  Western  Geological  Party  is  as  full  of 
scientific  interest  as  of  gallantry.  Very  striking  is  the 
discovery  by  Mr.  Frank  Debenham  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  Western  Antarctic  Highlands. 

For  adventure  nothing  could  excel  the  story  of  Lieu- 
tenant Evans  and  his  party.  On  an  exceptionally  hard 
journey  Evans  was  taken  with  scurvy.  He  had  only 
two  companions,  Lashley  and  Crean.  For  four  days 
Evans  struggled  on,  doing  his  share  of  the  work.  For 
another  four  he  was  dragged  on  by  his  mates.  Last 
of  all  Lashley  stayed  behind  with  him,  while,  to  get  help, 
Crcan  walked  on  to  the  "  Discovery  "  hut,  thirty  miles 
away.  This  beats  anything  in  the  fiction  of  Mr.  Jack 
London  or  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins.  All  parties  from  the 
"  Terra  Nova  "  met  with  suffering  and  difficulty  quite 
beyond  anything  Captain  Amundsen  went  through. 
The  winter  was  exceptionally  severe,  even  for  the 
Antarctic.  Even  so,  the  expedition  suffered  on  one 
occasion  from  the  heat  !  A  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
after  a  summer  snowstorm  made  a  morass  over  which 
the  leading  pony  had  to  be  taken  in  snowshoes. 

The  West  End  managers'  petition  to  the  King 
in  support  of  the  Censor  reviews  the  decisions  "  all 
favourable  to  the  Censorship  "  of  the  four  Parliamentary 
Committees  since  1843.  It  goes  on  to  "  protest  against 
the  suggestion  that  the  production  of  plays  has  been 
hampered  and  checked  "  by  the  Censor.  The  managers 
have  appealed  to  the  committees.  There  is  a  passage 
pertinent  to  this  particular  point  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1909  :  "  The  plays  w  hich  have  been 
vetoed  ",  says  the  Committee,  "  are  few  in  number. 
.  .  .  But  this  is  not  the  measure  of  the  activities  of  the 
Censorship  ;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  playwrights 
that  the  fear  of  its  intervention  seriously  hampers  their 
work.  To  what  extent  these  considerations  operate  is 
obviously  incapable  of  measurement.  A  Censorship  of 
the  Press  might  not  touch  one  newspaper  article  in  a 
thousand  submitted  to  it,  but  its  effect  might  be 
immense. " 

The  managers'  petition  goes  on  to  argue  that  under 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  there  is  adequate  pro- 
tection (for  themselves,  of  course)  because  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  licence  for  a  play  before  its  performance 
prevents  the  possibility  of  the  licence  of  the  theatre  being 
called  in  question  by  the  performance  of  a  "  seditious 
and  improper  play  ".  If  this  were  true,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Censorship  ;  but  we  will  again  refer  the 
managers  to  the  report  of  one  of  the  four  Committees 
"  all  favourable  to  the  Censorship  ".  "  The  present 
law  ",  says  the  Committee  of  1909,  "  gives  no  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  common  law  or  other  offences  to 
plays  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  although  in 
practice  no  prosecutions  are  undertaken.  We  regard  it 
as  inexpedient  to  confer  an  absolute  immunity  on  plays 
to  be  licensed  in  future  ". 

The  Handel  autographs  brought  ^310  at  Sotheby's. 
The  Smith  copies — thirty-seven  volumes — brought  no 
more  than  one  hundred  guineas  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  surprising  that  the  little  Kriegcr  book  brought 
so  much  as  £13.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the  scores 
is  not  yet,  we  believe,  known ;  and  considering  the 
value  of  the  Smith  lot  we  trust  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  country.  Curiosity  and  sentiment,  of 
course,  make  Handel's  autographs  worth  much  more 
than  any  copies;  but,  as  Mr.  Runciman  said  last  week, 
Smith's  copies  are  in  reality  what  musicians  want. 
Generally  they,  rather  than  the  autographs,  represent 
Handel's  final  intentions. 
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PEACE  DEFERRED. 

R.  ASQUITH'S  assurance  that  "peace  was  in 
sight  "  turns  out  to  have  been  a  little  previous. 
At  least,  if  in  sight,  peace  was  still  a  long  way  off,  an 
incalculably  long  way.  Perhaps  it  is  like  the  Irish 
shore  which  the  sailor  told  the  passenger  was  in  sight, 
but  it  was  hazy,  so  you  could  not  see  it.  Certainly  the 
prospect  of  real  peace  in  the  coal  trade  is  at  present  very 
hazy.  Maybe  it  is  there  the  other  side  of  meetings 
of  district  boards,  more  negotiation,  fighting  within 
the  Federation  and  without,  sporadic  return  to  work, 
mutual  suspicion  and  everybody's  loss.  In  short,  peace 
is  not  much  easier  to  see  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  was 
not  then  in  sight  but  with  the  probability,  as  all  counted, 
of  the  miners  voting  for  going  back  to  work,  we  seemed 
at  least  to  be  making  straight  for  it.  Hut  now  we  have 
gone  back.  The  men  have  voted  not  for  but  against 
returning  to  work.  We  cannot  get  the  consolation  some 
seem  to  find  in  minute  examination  of  the  figures  and 
endless  turning  them  over.  The  fact  stands  that  there 
is  a  substantial  majority  against  going  back.  There 
may  be  some  comfort  in  this  not  amounting  to  the 
majority  of  two-thirds  ruled  necessary  to  keep  a  strike- 
going  or  to  bind  men  not  to  go  back  to  work.  Hut 
even  this  comfort  seems  to  us  cold.  We  are  sceptical 
of  Mr.  Ashton's  power  to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end, 
though  it  is  easy  for  him  to  declare  it  off.  If  the  strike- 
is  off  on  merely  technical  grounds,  it  w  ill  not  be  off  at  all. 
The  plain  fact  of  a  considerable  majority  for  remaining 
out  will  outweigh  the  effec  t  of  any  technical  rule. 
Men  who  will  not  follow  their  leaders,  for  whom  they 
arc  now  openly  expressing  their  contempt,  are  not  likely 
to  be  bound  by  any  regulations  those  leaders  or  their 
predecessors  have  made.  The  motives  which  have 
decided  them  not  to  vote  for  returning  to  work  will 
decide  them  to  hold  out  until  they  have  got  what  they 
w  ant  or  cannot  endure  longer.  One  hears  people  saying 
the  strike  is  over.  This  is  mere  optimism.  A  number 
of  men  here  and  there  going  back  to  work  does  not 
make  an  end  to  the  strike.  So  far,  all  return  to  work 
has  been  merely  sporadic.  No  doubt,  if  all  who  voted 
for  going  back  to  work  took  the  want  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  against  as  a  decision  in  their  favour  and  acted 
on  it,  that  would  break  the  back  of  the  strike.  Even 
if  those  districts  which  returned  a  majority  of  votes  in 
favour  of  working  did  this  in  mass,  the  strike  would  be 
very  sensibly  abated.  But  will  they?  Is  it  likely  that 
Wales  and  the  Midlands  w  ill  go  back  to  work  solidly  as 
industrial  units?  It  is  more  likely,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  they  will  take  up  work  piecemeal,  gradually  and 
sporadically.  It  may  be  that  in  this  way  the  strike  will 
end — dying  out  after  a  lingering  decline.  This  is  the 
worst  end  that  could  be  ;  the  end  that  will  be  longest  in 
coming,  the  end  that  will  leave  worst  feeling  behind  it. 
A  hard  stand-up  fight  ending  in  a  mutual  settlement 
w  ith  general  hand-shaking  leaves  no  bad  feeling  at  all. 
It  even  seems  to  stimulate  good  feeling.  It  is  prover- 
bial that  both  individuals  and  states  that  have  fought 
each  other  hard  very  often  learn  mutual  respect  which 
ripens  into  mutual  liking.  It  is  not  so  when  one  side 
gradually  wears  the  other  out  after  protracted  irregular 
fighting.  No  doubt  such  an  end  to  the  strike  would 
go  far  to  break  the  miners'  organisation,  which  might 
rejoice  some  people  ;  but  it  would  leave  a  bad  spirit 
behind  in  the  coal  industry  for  many  years. 

What  other  end  there  can  be  is  indeed  hard  to  say  ; 
for  the  miners  seem  deliberately  to  have  elected  for  a 
trial  of  endurance  between  them  and  the  owners — a 
game  at  w  hich,  of  course,  they  must  lose.  It  can  never 
pay  the  men's  side  in  an  industrial  contest  to  turn  it 
into  a  mere  trial  of  endurance.  The  employers  in  such 
a  fight  have  every  advantage  on  their  side.  If  things 
are  driven  to  such  a  length  that  the  owners  prefer  to 
wait  an  indefinite  time  rather  than  give  in  they  can 
always  win,  at  severe  cost,  no  doubt,  but  at  far  less  cost 
comparatively  than  to  the  men.  Therefore  as  a  matter 
of  tactics  the  men  should  never  let  a  dispute  take  that 
course.    If  they  cannot  get  what  they  want  from  the 
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intervention  of  a  third  party,  they  should  settle  with 
'their  adversary  as  quickly  as  possible.    This  time  the 
men  have  acted  with  all  the  folly  conceivable  :  if  they 
'had  wished  to  ruin  themselves,  they  could  not  have 
■taken   a   more    direct   way    to   doing   it   than  they 
^ave.    They  had  from  the  State  the  option  of  a  settle- 
ment  favourable  to  themselves,   and  they   refuse  it 
'without  even  the  hope  of  getting  better  terms  from  the 
'State  and  without  the  power  of  getting  better  terms 
from  their  employers.    So  unwise  is  their  policy,  if  it 
is  a  policy  at  all,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  behind 
.their    motives.      Miners    are    reputed  hard-headed 
:  and    not    slow    to    look    after   their    own  interests, 
especially  English  miners,  and  certainly  not  least  when 
they  happen  to  be  Yorkshiremen  too.   Yet  Yorkshire  is 
.overwhelmingly  against  returning  to  work,  and  Lanca- 
shire and  Scotland.     All  the  hardest-headed,  longest- 
viewed,  most  practical  group  of  miners  have  pronounced 
in  favour  of  a  course  that  seems  to  the  onlooker  suicidal. 
iDoes  not  this  suggest  that  their  course  is  not  so  absurd 
as  you  think,  and  that  these  men  have  reasons  for  their 
.action  you  do  not  understand?    Xo  doubt  it  does  so 
suggest ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  advan- 
tage in  the  course  they  have  chosen,  and  what  reason- 
able motives  they  can  have.    \Ye  can  discover  neither. 
One  can  understand  certain  psychological  factors  having 
their  effect.  The  northern  type,  especially  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  is  hard  to  move  ;  he  is  slow  to  take  action  ;  but 
when  he  does  move,  he  is  just  as  slow  to  give  up. 
Doggedness  is  a  great  English  quality,  but  it  tells  on 
the  bad  side  as  well  as  the  good.    One  can  also  under- 
stand a  certain  amount  of   suspicion.      An  abstract 
;principle  may  seem  a  small  gain  ;  it  is  natural  that  plain, 
blunt,  practical  men  should  prefer  cash  down,  or  at  any 
rate  figures  in  black  and  white.    The  miners  are  sus- 
.picious  of  the  district  boards  ;  they  think  they  may  fix  a 
minimum  lower  than  the  present  rate.    They  think  they 
■will  be  giving  up  without  getting  anything  tangible  for 
rtheir  pains.    One  can  understand  these  feelings  influ- 
encing the  men,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  intel- 
ligence would  have  come  more  into  play  to  correct  feel- 
ing.     A  little  thought  would  convince  them  of  the 
mistake  of  holding  out  for  what  they  now  know  they 
cannot  get  ;  it  would  show  them  that  their  suspicion 
of  the  district  hoards  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  remain- 
ing on  strike  was  the  last  thing  likely  to  influencing  an 
independent  chairman  in  their  favour.    On  the  whole 
the  men  seem  to  have  acted  upon  their  feelings,  and 
not  upon  any  calculation. 

Where  have  their  leaders  been?  It  is  their  business 
to  think  for  the  men.  They  have  not  done  it,  and  the 
men  are  justifiably  resentful.  One  can  sympathise  in  a 
way  with  the  leaders  in  their  present  plight,  for  they 
would  bring  the  men  to  a  right  decision  but  find  they 
have  lost  their  lead.  They  have  themselves  to  thank 
for  this.  They  undoubtedly  induced  the  men  to  think 
they  could  get  much  more  than  they  had  any  chance 
of  getting.    The  men  complain  that  their  leaders  urged 

them  to  strike  to  get  certain  things  and  now  urge  them 
to  give  in  without  getting  them,  Because,  of  course, 
they  find  they  cannot  be  got.  None  the  less  they  led  the- 
men  wrongly.  If  none  of  the  leaders  had  ever  talked 
tei  the  Schedule  of  rates  but  only  of  the  principle  of  ;i 
rminirmim  wage,  the  men  would  have  no  ground  for 
disappointment  now.  Either  there  would  have  be  en 
mo  strike,  or  it  wrruld  have  been  over  well  before  this. 
'No  wonder,  again,  the  men  can  make  little  ol  leadership 
that  rejects  the  Government  Hill  one  day  and  advises 
them  to  accepl  it  another.  The  miners'  leaders  seem  to 
have  thought  out  their  position  little  mote  than  the  men. 
The  Labour  party  simply  has  not  counted  in  the  whole 
matter. 

Certainly  this  is  not  an  encouraging  start  lor  un- 
enforceable legislation,  An  Art  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced does  not  persuade.  This  Art  has  not  had 
one  tittle  more  effect  than  a  resolution  wmild  ha\c  had  ; 
but  a  resolution  would  not  have  made  law  ridi<  ulous. 
Success  alone  could  have  justified  this  precedent)  and  it 
has  not  succ  eeded.  If  law  t  an  not  intervene  to  more 
effect,  it  had  better  keep  off.  The  "majesty  o(  the 
law"  is  not  exactly  ill  Stilted  but    it    is  unmistakably 


slighted  by  this  disregard  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
But  it  is  not  law  that  suffers  most  by  the  miners'  ballot  : 
it  is  trade  unionism. 


THE  BUDGET. 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  w  hether  asurplusisrealor  artificial, 
unless  one  is  in  the  inner  ring  of  Somerset  House 
and  the  Treasury.  The  six  millions  and  a  half  by  which 
last  year's  revenue  has  exceeded  the  estimate  are  de- 
rived from  the  expenditure  of  the  community  on  what 
are  called  luxuries,  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco, 
pe'trol  and  motors,  and  the  telephone, — a  feminine 
luxury  chiefly,  for  a  great  many  women  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  telephoning  trivialities  to  their  friends.  We  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  estimates  of  revenue  from 
these  sources  were  genuinely  under-estimated,  because 
the  consumption  of  liquors  had  been  steadily  declining 
for  years,  and  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  feminist  as  he  is, 
probably  failed  to  measure  the  inexhaustible  loquacity  of 
women  with  wires  in  their  mouths.  The  drink  revenue 
has  risen  no  less  than  ^1,900,000  above  anticipation, 
partly  due  to  a  very  hot  and  prolonged  summer,  and 
partly  to  booming  trade.  The  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try is  certainly  astounding  :  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  confined  to  this  country  :  indeed,  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  trade-boom 
can  be  confined  to  one  country.  Except  in  the  case  of 
war,  when  there  is  an  abnormal  production  of  the 
weapons,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  army  and  navy  by 
the  nation  at  war,  all  trade,  being  exchange,  must  be 
shared  by  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  For 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  wave  of  commercial 
prosperity  running  round  the  world.  Such  periods 
almost  invariably  are  followed  by  the  reaction,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  the  over-production  into  which 
traders  are  tempted  by  high  prices.  There  arc  certainly 
no  signs  as  yet  that  we  have  reached  the  top  of  the  wave, 
from  which  we  must  descend  into  the  trough  of  stag- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  those  best  qualified  to  know 
are  predicting  a  coming  boom  in  the  shipping  trade,  as 
there  is  a  shortage  of  keels.  But  two  reflections  the 
bursting  opulence  of  Great  Britain  does  suggest  to  the 
political  philosopher,  namely,  that  our  prosperity  de- 
pends on  that  of  our  neighbours,  and  that  good  trade  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  w  ith  Governments  and  not  mainly 
with  tariffs.  \\ 'hen  we  find  nations,  some  with  high 
tariffs,  some  with  low  tariffs,  sonic  with  kings,  some 
with  presidents,  all  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  we 
Cannot  help  recalling  the  famous  lines  of  Pope  and  Gold- 
smith about  the  unimportance  in  human  affairs  of  laws 
and  princes.  Before  parting  from  the  subject  of  over- 
estimating and  under-estimating  in  budgets,  we  must 
make  this  observation.  Under  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  like  Gladstone,  Goschcn,  Harcourtj  and 
Hicks  Beach,  the  nation  could  place  absolute  reliance 
upon  the  estimates  of  the  expert  officials  at  Somer- 
set Mouse  and  the  Treasury,  and  for  this  reason.  An 
example  Of  financial  austerity  was  set  by  the  C  han- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  budgets  of  the  statesmen  we  have 
named  will  recall  the  s<  rupulosit \  of  statement  and 
the  fine  edge  ol  mathematical  precision  which  charac- 
terised them.  The  eminent  Civil  servants  who  sup- 
plied the  material  were  zealously  accurate,  because 
they  knew  that  nothing  less  than  accuracy  would 
be  tolerated  by  their  chief,  and  thai  anything  like 
manipulation  ol   figures    tO    BUppOrl    B    political  pio- 

gramme  would  be  sternly  rebuked.    We  have  changed 

that  under  Mr.  I.lowl  George,  whose-  jel\ent  to  I  he- 
Ire  asm  \  inaugurated  a  icign  ol  laxity,  of  exaggera- 
tions, ol  corrections,  of    fluctuations,    « > I  sensation.il 

budgeteering.  <  Ml  servants  are  quick  to  catch  the 
tone  of  the  Chancellor  ol  the  B*  taquer  i  and  the. ugh 

we-  do  not  say  that  the  surplus  is  artificial  part  of 
it  is  obviousl)  ge  nuine-  we-  are  oblige  el  to  say  that  we 
Ice  I  less  confidence  than  we-  used  to  in  the-  financial 
methods  by  \vhie  h  budgets  are  prepared. 

It  would  be-  e  bullish  lo  grudge  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
his  hie  k,  esjHc  ially  as  we  all  share  in  its  results.  Ne>r 
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arc  we  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
surplus.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  neither  re- 
mits taxation  nor  reduces  debt,  but  (in  City  parlance) 
carries  forward  his  six  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  true 
thai  Consols  stand  at  ?8h  ;  and  that  the  income-tax 
remains  at  is.  2d.  in  time  of  peace.  But  with  the 
uncertainty  as  to  Germany's  shipbuilding  intentions, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  perfectly  justified  in 
keeping  his  resources  liquid,  especially  having-  regard 
to  the  present  position  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  refusal  of  the  Government  to  embody  a 
minimum  rate  of  wage  in  their  Act  has  split  the  parlia- 
mentary Labour  party,  and  consequently  embittered  the 
feeling  of  all  the  Labour  members.  Nobody  knows  what 
may  happen  in  the  various  stages  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
except  that  at  any  moment  the  Tories  might  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  lobby  with  the  Labour  members  and 
the  Nationalists.  The  position  of  the  Government,  in 
short,  has  suddenly  become  insecure  :  and  both  from  a 
party  and  a  national  point  of  view,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
entitled  to  keep  his  millions  of  cash  in  hand.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  he  had  applied  it  to  reduction  of 
debt,  and  that  we  had  suddenly  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  an  outburst  of  shipbuilding  in  Germany,  or 
something  worse  in  the  shape  of  diplomatic  complica- 
tions. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  then  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  large 
supplementary  votes  of  supply.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  present  temper  might 
refuse  them?  These  are  times  in  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  does  well  to  put  money  in  his  purse, 
and  keep  it  there. 

The  cleverest  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on 
Tuesday  was  his  defence  of  the  growing  national  ex- 
penditure. He  ascribed  it  to  three  items — the  Navy,  Old- 
age  Pensions,  and  State  Insurance,  each  one  of  which 
he  said,  truly  enough,  had  been  approved  in  principle 
by  the  Unionist  party.    Then  why,  he  asked,  tax  me 
with  extravagance  or  socialism  for  spending  money 
on  those  objects?    Nay,  did  not  you  even  press  me  to 
spend  more  than  I  have  done?  All  this  was  very  adroit, 
and  we  admit  that  Unionists   cannot    disclaim  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  expenditure, 
unless  they  say  that  old-age  pensions  and  insurance 
should  be  wholly  contributory,  which  would  be  imprac- 
ticable.     The  one    point    on    which   the  Opposition 
might,  but  did  not,  fasten  is  the  continuous  increase 
of   the  Civil   Service  expenditure.      State  socialism, 
to  be  sure,  requires  an  army  of  officials,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's    surprise    at    finding    himself    accused  of 
socialism  is  only  comparable  to  Monsieur  Jourdain's 
astonishment  at  learning  that  he  had  been  all  his  life 
talking  prose.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
less  successful  in  his  defence  of  his  land  taxes.  He 
now  tells  us  that  he  never  expected  these  taxes  to 
bring  in  any  considerable  amount  of  revenue,  at  all 
events  for  a  good  many  years.   Then  for  what  purpose 
were  they  imposed?    They  were  imposed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  was  started, 
which  we  were  told  would  cost  ^8,000,000  a  year,  but 
which  already  is  beginning  to  cost  ^12,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
bring  money  into  the  public  chest  by  means  of  taxes, 
and  taxes  which  do  not  achieve  that  object  stand  con- 
demned.   The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  land  taxes 
were  political,  not  financial,  instruments ;  they  were 
employed  for  the   wicked   purpose    of    exciting  the 
passions  of  the  masses  against  the  owners  of  land,  and 
also  in  the  expectation  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
reject  them,  and  so  supply  the  motive  power  for  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Act.     If  we  leave  out  the 
tax  on  mining  royalties,  which  is  merely  the  duplication 
of  the  income  tax,  these   land  taxes  bring   in,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  collection,  about  ^100,000.  For 
the    coming    year    they   are    estimated   to  produce 

700,000,  and  the  cost  of  collection  will  be  more  than 
half  that  sum.  I "ndevelopcd  land  duty  cannot  be  levied 
until  the  valuation  is  complete,  and  as  it  has  taken  two 
years  to  value  one-fifth  of  the  land  in  England,  we  see 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  valuation  of  the  other  four- 
fifths  will  be  completed  in  less  than  eight  years.  The 


duty  on  reversions  can  only  be  levied  when  reversions- 
fall  in,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  building  leases  in 
London  have  still  twenty  years  to  run.  The  duty  on 
unearned  increment,  which  is  the  Georgian  cant  lor 
profits  on  the  sale  of  land,  cannot  be  expected  to  bring 
in  much  until  the  land  has  had  time  to  increase  in  value, 
so  says  our  astonishing  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  appears  to  have  budgeted  in  1909,  not  for  1910, 
or  1911,  or  even  1912,  but  for  1920  or  possibly  1925  ! 
This  is  certainly  a  very  original  method  of  providing  for 
the  immediate  and  pressing  demands  of  old-age  pensions 
and  insurance.  Eor  who  can  tell  what  may  happen 
between  now  and  1920?  Who  can  predict  what  will 
be  the  value  of  land  in  England  eight  years  hence?  At 
the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  travelling  lately  it  is 
probable  that  by  that  date  private  ownership  of  land 
will  be  abolished,  and  the  State  will  have  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  the  execrated  landlords.  Will  the  State 
then  pay  the  duties  to  itself?  The  land  taxes  are 
economically  unsound,  and  nothing  can  make  them 
either  productive  or  just.  Like  all  oppressive  taxation 
directed  against  a  class,  they  will  discredit  their 
authors. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  EASTER. 

THE  Easter  recess  will  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  taking  stock  of  the  political  situation.  It  is 
indeed  about  time  that  a  little  calm  scrutiny  was  given 
to  politics  pure  and  simple.  The  continual  changes  in 
the  Coal  Strike  outlook,  and  the  painfully  hysterical 
descriptions  given* of  those  changes  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Press,  have  tended  to  obscure  for  the  moment 
the  main  facts  about  the  position  of  the  Government 
and  the  various  parties  in  the  House.  Before  the 
strike  came  on  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  Coalition  were  declining  towards  a  fall.  The 
Parliament  Bill  was  hardly  through  when  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  seized  on  the  electorate.  It  was  as  though 
the  nation,  disgusted  and  weary  with  the  present  holders 
of  power,  had  an  access  of  remorse  for  the  murder  of 
the  Constitution  and  were  going  to  make  things  un- 
pleasant for  the  murderers.  The  bye-elections  began 
their  long  tale  of  Liberal  disasters,  and  the  only  prac- 
tical step  which  it  occurred  to  Liberals  to  take  in  reply- 
was  to  give  a  lunch  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.. 
Asquith,  who  spoke  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
triumphant  fete  but  which  looked  far  more  like  a  dress- 
rehearsal  for  Belshazzar's  feast,  said  he  did  not  care 
about  bye-elections.  Precisely  —  falling  Ministers 
always  say  that.  We  have  a  recollection  that  Mr. 
Balfour  said  something  of  the  kind  about  1904,  and 
the  more  outspoken  portion  of  the  Liberal  Press  drew 
the  parallel  for  the  Prime  Minister's  benefit.  In  a  word, 
the  supposed  glorious  victory  of  Liberalism  last  summer 
turned  during  these  two  parliamentary  months  into  a 
rout  so  headlong  that  the  only  anxiety  of  Unionists  was 
lest  the  Ministry  would  fall  to  pieces  prematurely. 

This  then  was  the  situation  w  hen  the  strike  broke  out ; 
is  that  situation  in  any  way  altered?  He  would  be  a 
fortunate  prophet  who  could  give  a  conclusive  answer. 
One  thing  only  is  clear — a  new  and  disturbing 
factor  has  been  introduced  into  what  was  before 
a  fairly  simple  calculation.  A  great  strike  always 
leaves  behind  it  an  aftermath  of  emotion  which 
generally  finds  an  electoral  expression.  The  question 
is  in  what  direction  this  wave  of  opinion  will 
move.  If  it  moves,  as  is  probable,  against  the 
Government,  will  it  move  in  the  Unionist,  or  in  the 
Labour,  or  in  the  Syndicalist  direction?  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  facts  that  the  Government  fumbled 
the  situation  badly,  that  the  official  Labour  party  became 
a  public  laughing  stock  and  have  fallen  into  utter  dis- 
repute with  their  own  supporters,  and  that  the  Opposi- 
tion Press  took  a  very  dangerous  line.  The  attitude  of 
the  Opposition  leaders  was  indeed  faultless,  but  some 
of  their  supporters  have  been  writing  in  the  papers 
opinions  which  can  only  be  described  as  Limehouse 
turned  inside  out,  and  their  conduct  will  have  an  adverse- 
influence  on  Unionist  candidatures  in  the  great  indus- 
trial  centres.      A  certain   type   of   Unionist  might 
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occasionally  remember  with  advantage  his  own  state- 
ments about  preaching  class  war.  On  the  whole,  then, 
if  the  strike  has  shaken  the  Government  and  discredited 
the  Labour  party,  it  has  not  perhaps  done  the  Opposi- 
tion much  good.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  reaction 
would  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  a  more  revolutionary 
form  of  socialism  than  has  hitherto  been  known  in 
England.  But  here  a  further  difficulty  presents  itself. 
The  Syndicalist  type  of  agitator  does  not  believe  in 
the  Parliamentary  method,  and  he  is  certainly  not 
organised  to  use  it.  In  practice  he  can  only  secure  a 
seat  in  Parliament  by  turning  a  milder  socialist  out. 
The  tide,  then,  checked  by  cross  eddies  for  a  moment, 
will  begin  to  set  again  in  the  same  direction,  a  direction 
adverse  to  Ministers. 

The  inherent  rottenness  of  the  Coalition  fabric  was 
exposed  in  the  week  of  strain  which  produced  the 
Government  Bill.  For  an  hour  or  two  it  looked  as  if 
the  position  of  1872  was  going  to  be  repeated,  a  Liberal 
Ministry  which  had  exhausted  its  mandate  beaten  in  the 
lobby,  and  the  Conservative  Opposition  offered  a  tenure 
of  office  which  it  would  have  had  to  refuse.  We  have 
moved  a  long  way  this  session  from  the  Liberal  placards 
of  "  Majority  112  "-.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many  sound 
judges  we  have  not  yet  moved  far  enough  to  make 
wholesome  Unionist  victory  at  the  polls  a  certainty. 
No  victory  can  be  wholesome  which  does  not  give  a 
solid  majority  strong  enough  not  only  to  carry  the  tariff 
but  to  hold  it  in  operation  for  five  years.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  all  along  been  anxious  for  a 
dissolution  which  would  bring  in  a  weak  Unionist 
Ministry  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  wish  will  not  be 
gratified.  Still,  there  need  be  no  extreme  anxiety 
about  the  passage  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  and 
Home  Rule  Bills.  The  Ministry  can  hardly  hold 
together  for  another  two  years,  nor  are  the  Opposition 
without  the  means  of  forcing  them  to  the  country  in 
the  last  resort  and  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Meantime 
Unionists  will  do  well  to  concentrate  themselves  not 
only  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  Ministry  but  on  their  own 
constructive  programme.  They  will  have  to  hold  office 
through  a  period  of  continued  social  unrest,  and  they 
will  only  succeed  if  they  can  produce  sound  and 
adequate  remedies  for  the  evils  which  are  now  afflicting 
the  body  politic. 


THE    SEDDON  CASE. 

THIS  case  gives  one  to  think  on  some  serious  aspects 
of  present-day  administration  of  criminal  law. 
"The  accused  is  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty  ",  used  to  be  the  maxim  of  English  criminal 
justice.  For  centuries  our  practice  has  required  proof 
of  guilt — clear  unshaken  evidence  properly  adduced  by 
the  prosecution — but  nowadays  we  hear  Judges  talking 
of  ipferences,  of  presumptions,  of  the  failure  of  the 
accused  to  account  for  his  actions  or  omissions,  while 
the  necessity  for  the  Crown  establishing  an  indubitable 
chain  of  proof  by  testimony  is  ignored.  The  safety  of 
the  administration  of  justice  was  bound  up  in  the  maxim 
that  the  onus  was  upon  the  Crown  to  prove  its  ense. 
The  preservation  of  the  innocent  from  wrongful  con- 
viction is  even  more  important  than  the  rightful 
conviction  of  the  guilty.  The  Crown  has  no  right  to 
rely  on  the  weakness  of  the  answer  of  the  a<  <  used,  still 
less  to  stir  up  and  create  8  cloud  of  stispii  ion,  and  then 
seek  a  conviction  because  the  prisoner  <  an  not  demon- 
strate his  innocence.  In  a  <  riminal  trial  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  place  for  suspicion.  Unfortunately  mu<  h 
laxity  has  crept  into  criminal  procedure  of  late  wars. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  Criminal  Evidence  Al  l,  iK<,H, 
partly  to  the  Judges  being  men  who  before  their  elec- 
tion have  long  lost  touch  with  criminal  work,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  instances  have  come  info  a  Court  of 

Jail  Delivery  entire  strangers  to  the  practical  wori 

of  a  heavy  criminal  case.  Before  \HtjH  the  prisoner 
was,  as  a  rule,  ter  hnically  incompetent  to  give  evident  e 
— in  other  words,  he  was  not  allowed  to  give  evidence  ; 
and  juries  often  gave  him  the  benefit  of  tin  doubt  whfc  h 


most  frequently  arises  in  trials  involving  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  different  classes  of  life  and  inquiry 
into  motives.  Now  it  is  all  changed.  Juries  have 
repeatedly  been  told  by  Judges  that  the  accused  can 
give  evidencej  and  if  he  abstains  from  doing  so  they 
are  asked  "  What  do  they  think  of  it  "  !  The  sort  of 
summing  up  one  hears  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  from 
some  Judges  is  notorious  ;  we  have  all  heard  "  Then 
the  prisoner's  counsel  asks  you  to  believe  this  .  .  .  but 
the  man  who  can  tell  you  whether  that  is  true  or  not 
stands  there  [in  the  dock]  and  he  is  not  called  as  a 
witness  ! — well,  do  you  believe  it?  "    Verdict,  guilty. 

No  doubt  the  1898  Act  was  designed  as  a  shield  to 
protect  the  prisoner,  and  it  expressly  provided  that  his 
declining  to  give  evidence  should  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  by  the  prosecution.  But  the  Judges 
very  soon  got  round  that.  They  gave  themselves  the 
right  to  comment,  although  Parliament,  containing 
many  able  lawyers,  had  carefully  omitted  to  do  so.  The 
practical  result  is  to  force  the  accused  into  the  witness- 
box,  and,  having  got  him  there,  the  Crown  proceeds 
to  "  smash  him  "  on  cross-examination.  Seddon's  case 
is  a  striking  example  of  unfairness  in  the  present  work- 
ing of  procedure  in  capital  cases.  Had  he  and  his  wife 
not  been  called  as  witnesses,  the  Crown  would  have 
failed  to  prove  a  case  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder.  Without  the  evidence  of  the  accused 
few  jurymen  would  have  dared  to  convict.  The  prose- 
cution has  behind  it  every  resource  ;  the  whole  detec- 
tive and  police  force  is  turned  on  to  provide  "  material 
for  cross-examination  "  ;  there  is  unlimited  money  to 
bring  witnesses  from  any  distance,  to  pay  expensive 
specialists,  while  the  accused  usually  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  decent  fee  to  his  lawyers.  Then  the  Attorney- 
General  is  brought  down  to  run  a  very  ordinary  murder 
trial,  supported  by  the  intelligence  of  men  who  know 
every  move  in  the  game.  It  is  not  merely  the  answers 
given  by  the  accused  on  cross-examination  which 
count,  but  his  demeanour,  his  appearance,  his  tone 
much  affect  the  minds  of  the  jury.  In  short,  the  case 
nearly  always  stands  or  falls  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  box. 

Recognising  these  dangers,  Parliament,  when  pro- 
viding that  a  prisoner  might  be  called,  prohibited 
questions  as  to  his  character  or  antecedents  ;  but  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  practice  have  made  it  a  dead 
letter.  The  astute  practitioner  can  easily  make  occa- 
sions for  cross-examining  the  prisoner  as  to  his  credi- 
bility, whereupon  he  is  really  convicted  because  he  is  a 
doubtful  character,  not  because  he  is  clearly  proved  to 
have  committed  the  offence  charged. 

It  is  public  scandal  that  in  a  trial  for  his  life  the 
accused  should  be  practically  forced  to  go  into  the  wit- 
ness box.  Most  Judges  now  openly  direct  juries,  after 
they  have  heard  the  prisoner  give  an  apparently  truthful 
story,  to  be  chary  of  believing  it,  because  when  before 
the  magistrates  he  did  not  give  evidence.  "  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  accused  to  assist  the  ends  of  justice  ",  so  say 
some  Judges,  "  and  he  ou^ht  to  tell  his  story  at  the 
earliest  possible  occasion,  so  that  the  prosecutor  may 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  show  he  is  untruthful  ", 
and  thereby  procure  his  own  conviction.  This  is  vir- 
tually the  torture  s\  stem  over  again.  Hut  the  statutes 
of  the  realm  are  clearly  expressed  to  the  contrary,  the 
fttatUtOf)  CaUtiofl  givefl  to  every  prisoner  before  magis- 
tateS  reminding  him  of  the  ancient  maxim  of  our  law, 
"  You  arc  not  bound  to  give  evidence,  but  if  you  do  it 
will  be  taken  down  in  writing  and  it  may  be  used 
aizaivsi  you  at  your  trial  ".  Is  it  strange  if  he  de- 
clines, as  morally  and  legally  he  is  entitled  to  do? 
Hut  when  he  comes  before  the  Judge  he  finds  that  the 
Caution  should  have  read,  "  If  you  don't  give  evidence 
lirrr  the  Judge  at  your  trial  will  probably  Comment  on 
it  against  you,  even  though  you  do  give  evidence  before 

him".   True,  not  all  Judges  exercise  this  power,  but 

that  is  not  security  enough  for  fair  play.     No  Judge 

ought  to  be  trusted  tnth  such  power,  especially 

when,  as  is  common,  he  is  a  man  who  knows  next  to 
nothing  of  criminal  courts  until  he  appears  in  one  on 

the  bench. 

Modern  methods  of  judicial  administration  leaving 
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such  hard  chances  for  any  prisoner,  the  natural  result 
is  many  wrongful  convictions.  The  public  mind  woufd 
be  shocked  it  it  knew  the  increasing  number  of  errors 
in  convictions  since  iHi)K,  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
free  pardons  granted  quietly  without  any  newspaper 
publicity,  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  are  common. 
"  Why  was  the  accused  convicted?  Because  he  cut  up 
badly  on  cross-examination."  The  benefit  of  the  doubt 
is  no  longer  left  to  the  prisoner,  as  the  Seddon  case 
aptly  demonstrates.  His  demeanour  and  his  evidence 
convicted  him;  the  whole  forces  of  the  Crown  were 
arrayed  against  him,  primed  and  eager  to  probe  him 
with  questions.  The  prisoner  has  now,  not  the  benefit, 
but  the  damnation  ol  the  doubt. 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  'HE  approach  of  the  longest  business  holiday  of  the 
year  naturally  provoked  realisations  in  all  the 
markets  that  have  recently  been  active.  In  some  de- 
partments there  were  big  profits  to  be  taken  and  the 
selling  was  fairly  heavy.  Quotations,  in  the  circum- 
stances, have  kept  very  firm,  and  this  is  considered  a 
good  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  after  Easter. 
Speculators  have  been  making  money  lately,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  making  money  they  w  ill  continue  doing  busi- 
ness and  increasing  their  commitments.  At  the  same 
time  investment  demand  is  improving.  The  last  three 
important  issues  of  new  capital  were  unqualified  suc- 
cesses ;  they  were  the  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Pacific  Railway 
issue  of  £1,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  the 
Chilean  5  per  cent,  annuities  loan  and  the  Kahetion 
Railway  5  per  cent,  issue  guaranteed  by  the  Russian 
Government,  In  each  case  the  security  was  sound  and 
the  price  reasonable.  This  evidence  of  investment  buy- 
ing should  encourage  issuing  houses  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  more  inviting  of  those  appeals  for  capital 
which  have  been  held  up  by  reason  of  the  shyness  of 
investors. 

The  Stock  Exchange  nowadays  takes  its  disappoint- 
ments quite  philosophically.  The  coal  affair  has  been 
one  long  series  of  disappointments ;  yet  Home  rails 
have  not  suffered  severely.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
provided  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  surprise  for  holders 
of  Consols  and  the  market  took  the  news  very  well. 
Nobody  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  6i  millions  sur- 
plus would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  sinking  fund,  but 
it  was  fully  expected  that  at  least  a  million  would  be 
allocated  toward  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt. 
Of  course  Consols  declined  on  the  Budget  speech,  but  the 
reaction  has  so  far  not  equalled  the  appreciation  which 
occurred  on  the  strength  of  the  big  surplus. 

In  the  Home  Railway  market  the  result  of  the  ballot 
of  the  coal-miners  had  a  depressing  effect.  Interest 
has  centred  upon  the  Underground  and  Tube  stocks. 
Heavy  profit-taking  caused  a  sharp  set-back  in  Metro- 
politans, Districts  and  Central  Londons,  but  there  was 
good  support  at  the  lower  prices  and  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness were  apparent.  As  soon  as  traffics  begin  to 
improve  there  should  be  a  recovery  in  Home  rails, 
because  the  bull  account  at  present  is  extremely  small 
and  the  supply  of  stock  limited. 

The  American  market  has  lost  its  firmness.  Opinion 
regarding  the  anthracite  miners'  attitude  is  no  longer 
so  bullish  ;  trade  reports  are  somewhat  less  favourable 
and  the  improved  level  of  quotations  has  encouraged 
bear  selling,  while  operators  for  the  rise  have  reduced 
their  commitments.  Canadian  Pacifies,  however,  have 
been  in  some  demand  on  the  reiteration  of  rumours  that 
the  company's  land  holdings  may  be  segregated  from 
the  railroad  undertaking.  Grand  Trunk  traffic  for  the 
last  ten  days  of  March  was  better  than  was  expected, 
but  speculative  interest  in  this  market  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
At  first  sight  the  figures  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's land  sales  during  the  March  quarter  looked 
unfavourable  l>ecause  the  corresponding  statement  a 
year  ago  included  a  large  special  sale  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses for  £41(3,380.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  31  March  were  ,£371,600  against  £635,000  for 
the  corresponding  twelve  months,  but,  deducting  the 


special  sales  referred  to,  there  is  a  net  improvement 
of  £.216,000,  showing  that  the  company  really  fared 
exceedingly  well.  Among  Foreign  rails  better  news 
from  Mexico  led  to  a  rise  in  Mexican  securities  and  the 
advance  in  Argentines  continued,  it  being  understood 
that  the  value  of  the  maize  crop  for  export  froi»L  Argent 
tina  may  be  as  much  as  £>6,o0o,o66\ 

Shipping  shares  have  been  less  active.    The  rumours 
of  important   amalgamation  schemes  have  lost  their 
influence  for  the  present,  and  profit-taking  has  caused1 
reactions.      The    excitement   in    Marconis    has  also, 
died  down  considerably,  and  in  this  section  realisa- 
tions to  secure  profits  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.     Speculative  interest  in  the  last  few  days  has  been 
diverted  to  the  Oil  share  market.     Big  buying  of  Shells 
was  accompanied  by  rumours  that  the  Shell  Company 
will  shortly  undertake  to  supply  the  Admiralty  w  ith  large 
shipments  of  fuel  oil  on  a  contract  covering  a  long  period. 
There  has  also  been  a  large  business  in  Standard  Oil  of 
Mexico  shares  in  the  belief  that  the  company  is  about 
to  strike  a  gusher.    Judging  by  the  reports  to  hand  the 
prospects  are  most  encouraging  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  big  output ;  but  a  purchase  of  the 
shares  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gamble. 

In  the  Mining  markets  Copper  and  Tin  shares  have 
commanded  chief  attention.  The  former  metal,  how- 
ever, seldom  attracts  the  general  public  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  Tin  shares  have  become  very  quiet.  The 
news  that  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company  has 
bought  10,000  Anglo-Continental  shares  at  £.5  each  is 
encouraging,  and  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  section 
would  not  cause  much  surprise.  The  declaration  of 
several  Rubber  dividends  and  the  issue  of  many  annual 
reports  have  not  created  any  special  demand  for  Rubber 
shares,  but  the  quiet  investment  inquiry  continues,  and 
should  be  further  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the 
Mincing  Lane  sales  this  week,  follow  ing  so  soon  on  the 
ordinary  fortnightly  sales  last  week.  There  is  no  sign 
yet  awhile  of  over-production,  notwithstanding  the 
rapidly  increasing  outputs  of  the  plantation  companies. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  FRENCH  LAUGHTER.. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

AHEART-BREAKINGLV  wide  subject  that  which' 
Mr.  John  Palmer  took  up  the  other  day  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  Bergson's  book  on  laughter.  How 
many  times  we  are  tempted,  when  we  reflect  on  deep 
idiosvnerasies  of  this  kind,  to  say  "  Nay  "  on  points 
about  which  a  few  moments  before  we  had  decidedly 
said  "Ay  "  '.  Nations  are  temperamental  like  women 
and  changing  like  children  in  their  grow  th,  and  if  you 
go  to  their  history  and,  above  all,  to  their  literature 
for  evidences  of  their  character  you  are  oftener  puzzled 
than  helped,  for  contradiction  abounds  in  both. 

I  alw  ays  enjoy  what  Mr.  Palmer  writes  :  even  when 
he  does  not  say  so,  I  feel  he  has  an  eye  on  French 
literature,  and  I  trace  his  interest  through  numberless 
little  touches.  Besides  he  is  no  cowardly  writer  :  he 
is  not  afraid  of  telling  adjectives,  and  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  him  for  calling  M.  Mezieres  "  the  humbler 
foolish  Mezieres  "'  in>tead  of  "a  distinguished  French 
critic  ". 

But  why,  being  so  much  on  his  guard  against  one 
writer,  is  he  so  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  another?  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  talent  and  character 
of  M.  Bergson  ;  nobody  appreciates  more  than  I  do  his 
wonderful  flexibility,  which  he  never  allows  to  wander 
beyond  the  limits  of  sincerity  or  even  into  the  deliberately- 
subtle  ;  I  have  passed  delightful  hours  in  his  poky, 
stuffy  room  at  the  College  de  France,  and  this  is  the 
second  time  I  find  with  much  disappointment  that  the 
winter  is  over  and  M.  Bergson's  lectures  are  ended 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  what  I  have  longed 
for  years  to  do — describe  the  atmosphere  which  his 
charming  presence  as  well  as  his  magic  words  create. 
But  I  would  not  accept  him  implicitly  as  a  representa- 
tive of  French  gaiety  and  an  authorised  exponent  of 
French  laughter.    This  "cunning  little  man" — as  no 
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doubt  his  occasional  American  admirers  call  him — is  too 
•  'refined  and  dajnty,  too  politely  curious  of  too  many 
vhings  to  be  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  realm  of  Rabelais. 
M.  Bergson  is  no  laughing  man.  To  use  his  own 
language,  I  do  not  think  that  "  il  s'est  jamais  installe 
dans  le  Rire  "  ;  the  book  he  ought  to  write  should  be 
on  The  Smile. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
time  M.  Bergson  was  writing  on  laughter  he  had 
Moliere  in  his  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true. 
Professors  always  think  of  Moliere.  I  remember  how, 
ias  a  bov,  I  used  to  be  amused  by  our  school  editions 
are".  The  honest  pedagogues  who  com- 
piled them — men  of  taste  and  learning  certain! y — 
worked  themselves  up  in  their  prefaces  to  a  state  of 
imitation  satire  not  unmixed  with  contempt  which  was 
almost  as  good  as  the  play  itself.  Those  worthy  men 
in  heavy  "  serviettes  ",  full  of  books  and  with  top  hats 
'before  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  generally  went  by  Hugo  and 
were  perfectly  irresistible. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  surprised  that  they  never  understood 
Shakespeare.  It  would  be  surprising  if  they  did.  It 
Is  not  because  Shakespeare  is  fundamentally  alien  from 
the  French — teach  them  English  properly  and  you  have 
sometimes  an  Angellier,  frequently  the  men  who  listened 
delightedly  to  Angellier's  Shakespearean  hermeneutics 
— but  because  the  natural  bent  of  the  professor  is  to 
go  by  books,  to  judge  of  life  by  literature,  to  explain 
a  nation  by  its  libraries  and  a  human  sentiment  by 
what  he  calls  one  representative  masterpiece.  It  being 
agreed  that  Moliere  is  the  most  perfect  master  of  the 
comic,  and  "  Tartuffe  "  or  "  Le  Misanthrope"  being 
the  kernel  of  the  writer's  production  with  which,  in 
Taine's  dangerous  formula  one  ought  to  begin  a 
"  methodical  "  inquiry  into  his  genius,  on  "  Tartuffe  " 
and  "  Le  Misanthrope  "  these  bookish  gentlemen  build 
the  narrow  theory  thanks  to  which  they  will  ever  after 
misunderstand  not  only  Shakespeare  but  Rabelais,  and 
even  considerable  parts  of  Moliere  himself. 

When  a  man  sits  down  to  frame  a  system  it  certainly 
is  a  vast  help  for  him  to  have  near  at  hand  a  variety  of 
so-called  living  specimens  from  which  to  get  evidences 
and  instances  by  just  opening  a  book.  But  this  will 
not  do  when  so  bafflingly  simple  a  phenomenon  as 
laughter,  and  so  bafflingly  elusive  a  thing  as  a  nation's 
peculiar  laughter  arc  the  question.  It  is  very  well  to 
say  that  the  English  laugh  like  Shakespeare  and  Charles 
Lamb,  they  also  laugh  like  Swift  or  Carlyle,  and  they 
also  laugh  or  try  to  laugh  like  Bernard  Shaw  ;  but  it 
-would  be  better  to  say  that  Shakespeare,  Lamb,  Swift, 
Carlyle  and  Shaw  are  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  men 
who  laugh  in  a  certain  congenial  manner,  but  there  are 
also  certain  clerks  in  the  City  and  certain  fishermen 
on  the  Cornish  coast  who  have  a  different  though  dis- 
tinctly English  way  of  laughing.  Why  should  one  say 
that  the  French  laugh  more  like  Moliere  than  like 
Labiche  Or  even  Tristan  Bernard?  The  best  literature 
is  a  hopeless  failure  compared  with  life. 

I  remember  a  certain  writer — in  my  student  days, 
which  I  passed  in  the  South  of  France  with  some  friends. 
I  was  deep  in  lxx>ks  and  trying  hard  through  the 
approved  pro< ess  to  come  at  a  formula  of  the  English 
genius.  VV'c  were  at  an  hotel  where  a  royal  personage 
came  every  year  for  several  weeks.  Sometimes  he 
would  invite  friends  to  private  parties  and  then  he 
migrated  to  a  little  dining-room  divided  from  ours  only 
by  a  thin  partition.  We  tried  not  to  be  in  tin-  wav, 
but  being  discreet  in  mouth  could  not  prevent  our  1><  iiig 
indiscreet  in  ear,  and  we  heard  almost  everv  word  that 
was  said.  Sometimes  the  Duke  would  invite  onlv 
English  pMpIC,  SOmCtimCS  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
French,  and  then  the  conversation  was  usually  carried 
on  in  our  language.  The  tone  of  thought,  of  wit  and 
of  laughter  was  equally  refined  whether  l-'ren<  h  or 
English  sounds  came  to  us  through  the  door,  but  the 
difference  of  the  languages  made  fl  tremendous  differ- 
ence between  the  gaiety.  It  was  there  that  I  realised 
the  difference  between  the  funny  and  the  wiftv,  and  tO 
what  extent  languages  embody  a  \v,iv  of  being  and  not 
merely  of  thinking.       Whenever   English  ".is  spoken 

enecootes  were  the  staple  of  conversation ;  th<  moment 


French  came  in  there  were  "  mots  "  in  the  air.  It  was 
worth  all  the  volumes  I  had  read  to  hear  sometimes  a 
French  voice — a  woman's  voice  mostly — making  itself 
as  English  as  it  could  to  detail  a  good  story,  and  sud- 
denly revert  to  Parisian  wingedness  when  the  morale  of 
the  anecdote  had  to  come. 

If  one  could  have  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  such 
experiences  in  a  great  variety  of  milieus  one  would  stand 
a  much  better  chance  of  really  knowing  the  roots  and 
shades  of  a  nation's  mirthfulness  than  by  making 
endless  memoranda  from  their  comic  writers. 

I  do  not  think  the  French  laugh  so  much  from  their 
head  as  the  study  of  Moliere  and  the  analysis  of 
M.  Bergson  seem  to  imply.  There  is  a  great  deal 
besides  mere  irony  in  their  laughter.  Among  the  lower 
classes  this  is  obvious,  although  the  French  workman — 
hearing  all  the  time  his  socialist  orators  tell  him  that 
he  must  get  rich  and  his  wife  will  tell  him  that  thanks  to 
the  rising  cost  of  life  he  is  getting  poorer — tends  to 
become  solemn  ;  but  it  is  true  also  of  the  leisured  people, 
and  even  of  theatre-goers.  The  French  know  the  mere 
physical  pleasurable  sensation  of  laughing  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  Do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
Moliere  made  Harpagon  funny  mostly  with  a  view  to 
punish  avarice  and  because  in  M.  Bergson's  theory  it 
does  not  fit  in  with  social  necessities ;  he  wrote 
"  L'Avare  "  above  all  to  amuse  himself,  just  as  Bernard 
Shaw  would,  and  because  he  thought  that  his  play 
would  amuse  others  who  could  no  more  believe  in  his 
hero  than  he  did  himself. 

In  the  times  when  the  literature  of  the  French  seemed 
to  be  at  its  driest  because  it  was  at  its  most  reasonable 
and  consequently  at  its  most  merciless,  there  was  one 
word  which  would  constantly  be  found  under  the 
sharpest  pens.  The  naivete  to  which  numberless 
passages  in  seventeenth-century  memoirs  refer  was  a 
capacity  for  seeing  something  likely  to  tickle  in  an 
object  which  however  was  not  ridiculous.  Lafontaine 
was  less  appreciated  for  his  wonderful  perfection  than 
for  his  possession  of  this  gift.  Read  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  letters  or  the  "  Historiettes  "  of  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  and  say  if  there  could  be  more  animal  spirits  in 
any  English  humorist  than  in  the  marquise's  unutterably 
droll  son,  or  in  the  famous  chronicler's  father,  Huguenot 
as  he  was.  Thousands  of  Moliere's  contemporaries 
were  as  ready  to  make  one  laugh  at  their  own  expense 
as  at  the  expense  of  their  ridiculous  neighbour  :  is  not 
this  one  basis  of  humour?  It  is  frequently  visible 
in  the  inferior  characters  of  Moliere — those  which 
Messieurs  les  Profcsseurs  call  low  and  ignoble.  His 
serv  ants  and  country  people  are  first  cousins  to  those  of 
Shakespeare,  and  he  had  in  him  to  make  them  say  the 
same  things  as  those  in  "  The  Return  of  the  Native  ", 
for  instance,  il  he  had  chosen  to,  only  better.  When 
Sganarelle,  squinting  towards  his  flask,  remarks  that 
the  wood  he  is  cutting  is  "  devilish  salt  "  sale  com  me 
tous    les   diables — he   is   certainly    more   funny  than 

Harpagon  calling  on  the  police  to  gel  himself  taken  up 

as  well  as  the  people  he  suspects.  IXMlis  XIV.  would 
have  laughed  as  much  as  we  do  if  he  had  heard  the 
unfortunate  lover  in  one  of  Courtclinc's  plays  upbraid 
his  jilt  with  the  words  :  "  What  business  is  it  of  yours 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you?"  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  felt  the  same  undercurrent  of  sympathy.     If  you 

ask-  win  then  did  Literature  reflect,  comparatively,  so 

little  of  that  naivete,  the  .mswer  is  easv  :  Moliere,  like 

all  his  contemporaries,  was  imprisoned  within  the 

narrowest  classical  limits,  and  whenever  he  resolutely 
brofce  bounds  as  in  "  Don  Juan  " — was  not  approved 
by  the  critics  w  ho  were  the  professoi  s  of  those  dav  s.  It 
took  the  success  of  Sterne — artificial  though  I  <  onfess 

he  always  appeared  to  me  even  more  than  that  of 
Partridge,  to  create  in  frame  a  literature  of  humour. 

I  believe  that  tlx-  mistake  which  is  made  concerning 
the  gaiety  or  the  sbsenCC  Ol  gant\  of  the  f  rench.  is 
caused  largely  bv  the  <  haractcrietfc  "I  'heir  refined  <  on- 
versation  to  which  I  alluded  further  up.  I  here  is  not 
much  merriment  in  it,  though  laughter  is  Inard  all 
the  time.  I  he  0  BSOfl  is  l>e<  BUSC  I  F 'rem  h  •  onv  citation 
in  a  drawing-room  is  not  intended  as  a  recreation  but 
as  an  exercise.     One  does  not  f  ilter  it  to  be  amused 
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but  to  shine,  and  the  laughter  you  hear  is  not  laughter 
but  applause — as  much  as  the  cheering  at  Lord's  or  in 
the  Madrid  Plaza — destined  to  relieve  the  somewhat 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  awaiting  good  hits.  I 
believe  that  bearing  this  in  mind  would  help  in  realising 
that  the  French  not  only  appreciate  humour  but 
possess  it. 


FIDELITY  TO  FACTS. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

'  I  "*0  zealous  art-physicians  the  progress  of  a  sick  world 
*•  must  often  be  most  disheartening  ;  the  patient  has 
such  unaccountable  relapses,  such  perverted  appetites. 
So  much  paper  has  been  critically  inked,  so  many  revo- 
lutionary canvases  have  been  painted,  and  plays  staged 
that  you  would  think  the  old  bad  symptoms  were 
effectually  suppressed.  And  then  they  break  out  as 
prosperous  as  ever.  A  visit  to  the  Suffolk  Street  Gal- 
leries is  like  going  to  a  theatre  associated  with  Miss 
Sowerby  or  Mr.  Shaw  and  sitting  through  some  senti- 
mental play  ebullient  with  false  melodrama  when  not 
drowsy  with  set  speeches.  And  in  adjni-ent  s^ats  peep!'' 
prove  by  tearful  sniffs  fcfestt  in  spite  of  the  new  schools 
the  o!d  appeals  remain  effectual.  So  at  the  R.A.  next 
month  and  the  R.B.A.  just  now,  ways  of  painting  and 
seeing  will  prevail  against  the  powers  of  New  English- 
ness,  French  Synthetics,  and  Italian  Futurisms. 

This  kind  of  painting  may  be  as  insupportable  as 
that  sentimental  play,  but  no  doubt  it  touches  its  own 
public.  The  newest  school,  driven  to  revolt,  diagnosed 
the  case  as  ultra-fidelity  to  Nature.  We  all  know  too 
much,  they  argued,  and  have  exhausted  the  representa- 
tion business.  Had  they  seen  more  clearly  they  had 
recognised  that  the  real  complaint  was  superficiality, 
and  that  R.B.A.  pictures  are  unsatisfying  because  they 
represent  so  very  limited  a  view  of  Nature  ;  instead  of 
being  ultra-faithful  they  are  not  true  enough.  One  of 
the  Futurists  expresses  his  impression  of  a  locomotive 
by  the  engine's  number  :  20368  stands  for  his  clearest 
conception  of  an  engine's  pulsing  rush  or  massive 
power.  To  the  type  of  painter  we  are  considering  the 
living  sea,  with  its  ceaseless  rhythm  and  amazing  forms, 
is  summed  up  by  woollike  foam  ;  the  sky  with  its  un- 
approachable designs  and  subtlety  by  pink  sunsets  and 
misty  clouds  ;  womanhood  by  Bond  Street  complexions 
and  soft  curls.  Mr.  Murray  Smith  is  of  the  few  who 
suggest  closer  communion  with  the  Real  in  Nature  :  his 
"  Sentinel  of  the  Plain  "  and  "  Canal  Bridge  "  deal  with 
things  more  permanent  and  essential.  In  his  somewhat 
mannered  key  he  reveals  sincere  emotion  and  perception 
of  the  significant.  Speaking  from  memory  I  should 
hazard  that  Sir  Alfred  East  painted  the  best  version  of 
his  "  Lever  Park  "  somewhere  about  1898  ;  then  it  was 
called  the  "  Valley  of  the  Nene  ",  and  its  tree  forms 
meant  something  more  than  snaky  lines. 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's  show  at  the  Fine  Arts  is  in- 
teresting. It  represents  so  many  shades  of  belief  that 
one  wonders  where  conviction  really  lies.  A  chrono- 
logical study  of  the  eminent  Academician's  phases  would 
be  illuminating.  My  general  impression  is  that  his  work 
of  many  years  ago  is  the  best  in  the  exhibition — pieces 
like  "  The  Castle,  Assisi  ",  and  "  On  the  Banks  of  the 
Tiber".  Costa,  Leighton,  Harpignies,  and  Whistler: 
a  catholic  enough  embrace.  In  the  long  run  Leighton 
won,  and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  is  the  eminent  author  of 
les  morceaux  de  la  grande  pcinture  that  annually  hang  in 
Room  III.  at  the  Academy.  But  if  he  had  come  out 
this  year,  say,  with  some  of  these  presumably  early 
landscapes,  we  should  feel  that  his  work  showed 
pleasant  promise.  Its  sense  of  paint,  style,  colour,  and 
even  design  strikes  one  agreeably  ;  its  lack  of  bulk  and 
projection  and  of  well-apprehended  form  in  the  moun- 
tains, might,  in  these  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  as 
curable.  The  emotion  in  these  early  pieces  is  genuine 
and  even  to-day  unusual.     But  Leightonism  won. 

Is  this  but  one  more  of  the  innumerable  instances  of 
painters  whose  slightest  and  most  private  work  will 
ultimately  count  for  more  than  their  pretentious  publi- 
cations? The  Dutch  seventeenth  century  landscape 
school  is  full  of  them,  and  our  Constable  and,  with  im- 


portant reservations,  Turner  are  prominent  examples. 
Something  of  this  feeling  is  inevitable  with  Ford  Madox  . 
Brown's  small  glowing  landscapes  that  express  what 
Maurice  Denis  means  to  say,  whereas  his  more  cele- 
brated pieces  are,  many  of  them,  evaporating.  The 
elaborate  exhibition  canvases  of  these,  and  indeed  most 
painters  have  evaporated,  leaving  a  kind  of  ground 
work  or  shell  like  the  frames  of  disinfectant  tablets  ; 
their  spontaneous  sketches,  on  the  other  hand,  enfold 
an  imperishable  spirit,  capable  of  communicating  life  in 
any  age.  Such  a  Constable  is  the  little  "  Flatford 
Mill  "  in  Messrs.  Maclean's  exhibition.  Since  it  was 
painted  movements  whose  speciality  was  light  and  air 
have  waxed  and  faded,  each  adding  to  our  heritage  of 
fresh  achievements.  But  no  intervening  discovery  has 
power  to  rob  this  sketch  of  its  revealing  virtue,  to  shelve 
it  as  old-fashioned.  As  living  and  more  poignant  is  the 
emotion  in  a  little  unusual  Crome,  No.  79,  whose  very 
essence  is  its  inexplicability.  The  subject  makes  no 
show  (it  is,  I  imagine,  an  early  work),  and  no  considered 
appeals  ;  it  simply  convinces  one  of  its  author's  authen- 
tic communion  with  the  life  that  makes  Nature  so  inex- 
h?uctihle,  so  far  beyond  our  limited  resources.  I  know 
of  no  picture  that  expresses  more  of  the  particular 
aspect  this  little  canvas  modestly  attempted.  I  do  not 
think  its  sense  of  light  magically,  transfiguringly  drift- 
ing, of  light's  mystery  and  shadow's  mystery  has  been 
exactly  equalled.  And  after  all  it  is  a  little  quiet  picture 
with  a  badly  drawn  cottage  in  the  middle  and  mam- 
mi  nute  facts  that  any  Royal  Academician  or  British 
Artist  could  triumphantly  improve  on. 

Such  authentic  contact  with  Nature's  life  and  spirit 
is  unfailingly  fertile.  In  this  carefully  picked  exhibi- 
tion we  can  see  how  even  the  small  fry,  the  Vincents, 
Dawsons,  Callcotts,  sometimes  rose  out  of  their  de- 
pendent mannerisms  and  achieved  this  contact  for  them- 
selves. "  The  Farm  "  by  Vincent,  whose  large  formal 
pictures  are  so  dull,  is  fresh  and  vital,  the  equal  of  any 
Dutch  landscape  in  the  second  rank.  A  comparatively 
rare  minor  British  master,  Shaw,  not  represented  in 
this  show,  has  this  knack  of  reaching  high  and  pulling 
himself  up  to  unexpected  levels. 

Mr.  Harrington  Mann  is  exhibiting  children-por- 
traits at  Messrs.  Knoedler's.  His  portraiture  may  be 
nicely  suited  to  his  clients'  needs  ;  for  a  parallel  we 
might  look  back  to  Kneller's  portraits  of  late  seventeenth 
century  children.  The  same  vogue  for  having  little 
girls  painted  as  precociously  as  possible,  with  the  bored 
air  of  blase  women,  caused  Sir  Godfrey  to  turn  out  most 
irritating  things.  They  strike  us  now  as  deplorably 
affected  and  old-fashioned,  though  in  their  day  no 
doubt  they  seemed  deliciously  "  tony  ".  When  the 
present  style  in  grown-up  ladies'  millinery  is  as  obsolete 
as  the  pseudo-classic  dress  of  the  1690's,  and  the  present 
type  of  precocity  is  as  amusingly  old-fashioned, 
Mr.  Mann's  modish  canvases  will  strike  our  descendants 
as  Knelle  r's  now  strike  us.  The}'  are  not,  however,  as 
well  painted. 


THE  MOOR. 

'  I  * H  E  world's  gone  forward  to  its  latest  fair 

And  dropt  an  old  man  done  with  by  the  way, 
To  sit  alone  among  the  bats  and  stare 
At  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  moorland  bare 
Lit  only  with  last  shreds  of  dying  day. 

Not  all  the  world,  not  all  the  world's  gone  by  ; 

Old  man,  you're  like  to  meet  one  traveller  still, 

A  journeyman  well  kenned  for  courtesy 

To  all  that  walk  at  odds  with  life  and  limb  ; 

If  this  be  he  now  riding  up  the  hill 

Maybe  he'll  stop  and  take  you  up  with  him.  .  .  . 

"But  thou  art  Death?"    "Of  Heavenly  Seraphim 
None  else  to  seek  thee  out  and  bid  thee  come." 
"  I  only  care  that  thou  art  come  from  Him, 
Unbcdy  me — I'm  tired — and  get  me  home." 

Ralph  Hodgsox. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  regarded  by  professional  jurists  as  a  fine  piece 
oi  scientific  work  when  a  number  of  pieces  of  thin 
and  doubtful  evidence  are  so  linked  together  as  to  form 
a  chain  strong  enough  to  drag  a  man  to  the  gallows.  It 
is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  a  good  crafts- 
man loves  his  craft.  But  when  we  are  dealing  with 
human  life  the  composition  of  that  chain  must  be  very 
carefully  scrutinised,  and  the  craft  with  which  it  is 
constructed  becomes  a  secondary  matter. 

It  has  up  to  now  been  regarded  as  a  cardinal  point 
in  murder  cases  either  to  connect  the  weapon  with 
which  the  deed  was  done  with  the  prisoner  in  some  way, 
or,  in  the  case  of  poisons,  to  prove  either  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  them  at  some  time,  or  that,  by  reason 
oi  his  profession,  he  was  likely  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  them  and  familiar  with  their  action.  The  whole 
question  of  capital  punishment,  for  or  against,  is  not 
involved  here,  wide  as  is  the  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  it  has  always  been  hitherto  agreed, 
both  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  that  system, 
that  the  very  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
administering  it,  and  that  the  sentence  should  never  be 
carried  out  where  there  can  be  any  reasonable  dispute 
about  the  grounds.  Owing,  however,  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Seddon  case,  that  safeguard 
has  been  removed.  It  will  henceforth  be  possible  to 
convict  a  man  of  poisoning  without  showing  an  atom 
of  proof  that  he  ever  administered  the  poison,  that  he 
ever  administered  anything  that  might  have  contained 
it,  or  that  he  ever  possessed  or  knew  anything  about  its 
qualities.  Some  even  may  regard  this  as  an  advance 
in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  as  one  who  listened 
to  every  word  of  the  Seddon  trial  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  opening  up  to  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  retrogression. 

I  believe  that  the  jury  convicted  Seddon,  not  on 
evidence — for  such  evidence  as  there  was  was  stronger 
against  his  wife — but  on  prejudice.  He  is,  as  I  read 
him,  the  very  type  of  man  least  likely  to  receive  justice 
at  the  hands  of  a  jury.  He  is  hard,  disagreeable,  astute, 
and  unprepossessing  in  every  way.  But  he  has  all  the 
qualities  that  in  the  minds  of  the  average  juryman 
make  for  success— industry,  fidelity  to  his  employers, 
thrift,  enterprise,  intelligence,  frugality,  and  capacity. 
He  is  a  professedly  religious  man,  and  has  been  a  local 
preacher  in  his  sect.  He  was  extremely  exact  about 
money.  His  true  god,  indeed,  was  Business  ;  and  the 
ritual  of  cash-boxes  and  account-books,  the  commercial 
formula?  of  copying  and  casting  up  accounts  and  balanc- 
ing books,  and  so  forth,  were  all  scrupulously  observed 
by  him.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
types  known  to  me  ;  but  one  of  the  types,  remember, 
that  make  for  the  prosperity  of  our  middle  class.  Now 
none  of  us  loves  his  own  qualities  when  he  sees  them 
reflected  in  others  ;  we  often  do  not  recognise  the  reflec  - 
tion as  being  like  ourselves.  In  Seddon  these  twelve 
men  were  looking  at  a  Combination  of  their  own 
qualities,  qualities  carried  to  a  higher  power  than  tht- 
average;  and  of  course  they  did  not  like  them.  In  tlx 
world  (and  especially  if  he'had  been  working  in  their 
interest  or  employment)  they  would  ha\r  respected  him 

for  a  hard-headed  business  man;  in  the  dink,  how 
shocked  they  were  by  these  very  same  qualities  ! 

And  that  is  where  the  prejudice  f  ame  in.  I  speak 
only  of  the  personal  prejudice;  other  people  are  mere 

competent  to  deal  with  the  legal  prejudice.  Seddon, 

m  taCt,  is  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  one  is  pre  dispose  d 
tO  believe  ill.     Very  well,  Vou  sav  ;  that  is  .haraeter 
and  .very  properly  goes  again*!  him.     Bui  S.  ,1,1cm  WUI 
not  m  the  do,  k  for  his  , -haraeter  to  be  judged.  I„,|  was 
(here  m  order  that  the  jury  night  Consider  from  the 

evidence  brought  before  them  whether  i„  ,,„„miM,,i 
ccrtam  definite  .„  ti  uhi,  i,  he  was  alleged  to  have  com- 

mille  d     My  „um  reeling  fanel  I  had  exa.  f  1  v  the-  same 

material  for  forming  it  as  the  jury  had)  is  that  I  think 

on  general  human  grounds,  ,|l;it  s.e|,|,,„  may  have 
committed  this  murder  ;  hut  I  am  quite  sure  thai  it  h  is 
not  been  proved  that  he  has.    I  am  not  convinced  of 


his  innocence,  but  neither  am  I  convinced  of  his  guilt. 
For  if  Miss  Barrow  had,  in  fact,  in  the  morbid  and 
raging  thirst  which  was  a  symptom  of  her  ailment, 
scooped  up  and  drunk  a  cupful  of  this  poisonous  liquid, 
or  if  the  boy  Grant  had  given  it  to  her  in  one  of  her 
paroxysms  of  thirst  (and  little  boys  do  queer  things), 
or  if  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  ways  it  had  accidentally 
got  into  her  food,  not  one  word  of  this  case  would  have 
been  different.  The  evidence  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same  ;  the  whole  story  of  the  prosecution  would 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  words.  The  whole  great 
superstructure  of  argument  that  has  been  built  up  rests 
really  on  a  pinpoint  of  speculation,  and  it  stands  equally 
well  whether  Seddon  gave  the  poison  or  whether  the 
woman  drank  it  herself.  And  it  is  because  everything 
that  I  heard  was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Seddon  that  I  personally  could  not  have 
convicted  him. 

It  is  here  that  the  deadly  operations  of  the  jury- 
man's mind  come  in.  The  smiling,  man-of-the-world 
question,  "  Really,  gentlemen,  is  it  likely?  " — nothing 
is  so  damning  as  that.  As  if  everything  that  happens 
were  likely  !  As  if  there  were  not  things  happening 
every  day  in  our  own  ordinary  lives  so  unlikely  that 
we  should  not  believe  them  until  positive  proof  forces 
us  to.  That  is  where  circumstantial  evidence  as  a* 
weapon  of  justice  seems  to  me  a  little  dangerous. 
It  assumes  the  ordinary,  whereas  the  extraordinary  is 
quite  constantly  happening. 

When  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  they 
were  in  this  dilemma  :  their  brains  were  saturated  with 
alternating  presentations  of  the  same  set  of  facts  now 
bearing  one  construction,  now  another  ;  their  minds — - 
and  I  give  them  credit  for  having  seriously  tried  to 
examine  the  evidence — were  occupied  with  two  sets  of 
ideas,  ideas  of  suspicion  and  ideas  of  doubt.  Thus  two 
mental  sensations  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  no  single 
verdict  could  have  satisfied  both  of  them.  But  in 
their  vague  illogical  way  they  saw  that  it  was  possible 
to  satisfy  them.  The  man  and  the  woman  were  both 
on  trial ;  "  We  will  convict  the  man  and  acquit  the 
woman  ".  That  verdict  satisfied  both  their  mental 
sensations  ;  but  it  was  an  emotional  and  not  a  logical 
satisfaction,  and  they  knew  that  it  would  please  the 
Judge  and  satisfy  the  Attorney-General.  That  is,  in 
my  view,  the  psychology  of  this  verdict;  and,  in  spite 
of  what  all  the  professional  lawyers  engaged  in  the  case 
may  say,  I  think  it  a  worthless  one.  Mrs.  Seddon  had 
far  more  opportunity  than  her  husband,  and  otherwise 
the  case  was  equally  strong  against  her.  Yet  no  one 
re  ally  thought  that  she  had  murdered  Miss  Barrow,  and 
no  one  could  have  even  pretended  to  be  sure  that  Seddon 
had  done  so  if  he  were  not  suc  h  a  repellent  man. 
Remember,  there  are  only  two  alternatives  :  Seddon 
must  be  guilty  or  he  must  be  innocent.  Vou  might  gel 
the  right  verdict  by  having  no  trial  at  all  and  spinning 
a  coin  ;  and  equally  you  might  get  the  wrong  verdict 
by  accident  after  the  finest  trial  in  the  world  ;  and,  even 
if  Seddon  we  re  now  reprieved  and  were  five  years  hem  e 

to  confess  that  in  fac  t  he  had  committed  this  murder, 

I  should  still  think  the  verdict  had  been  a  wrong  one, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  justice  there  had  not  been 
evidence  enough  of  his  guilt  advanced. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attac  k  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law  as  a  whole.  Crime  interests  me, 
and  1  give  as  mix  h  time  as  I  can  to  the  stueh   of  it; 

and  1  doubt  whether  there  is  anywhere  more  enlightened 

and  humane  justice  to  he  found  than  in  our  ordinary 
Criminal  Courts.  Hut  I  do  make  an  exception  in  the 
'asc-  of  trials  for  capital  offences.  I  think  thai  the 
ordinary  jury  is  totalis  unfit  to  judge  one  of  these  K,,  ,,\ 
inferential  ^ases,  whe  re  they  arc-  not  so  much  required 
to  deal  with  people's  actions  or  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses as  to  weigh  motive  s  and  make  subtle-  deduc  tions 
and  inference  s  from  eondue  t.  Kor  this  purpose  a  know- 
ledge e»f  the  psycholog)  of  hundreds  <>f  human  types 

is  required,  and  this  knowledge'  the  ordinary  jurvman 
doe  s  not  possess.  I  he  re  sult  of  (his  e  ase  has  be  e  n 
thoroughly  to  shake  m\  faith  in  the  jury  as  an  instru- 
ment e>f   justi,  e,  and  in  the   propriety  eif  h  inging  mv 

fellow-men  on  thin  circumstantial  evidence.  There 

no  sentiment  in  the  matter  at  all.      There  are  many 
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criminals,  to  put  an  end  to  whose  existence  is  both  a 
mercy  to  themselves  and  a  justice  to  society.  Hut  the 
risk  of  hanging  the  wrong  man  seems  to  me  a  risk  that 
should  in  no  case  be  run. 


BADAJOZ. 

6  April  1812. 

By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verker. 

•"T*HE  Fort  of  Badajoz  is  to  be  attacked  at  10  o'clock 
J-  to-night." 

So  ran  the  opening  lines  of  Wellington's  orders,  issued 
on  the  afternoon  of  5  April  1812,  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  actual  assault,  for  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
sanguinary  operations  in  which  a  British  Army — or  any 
other  army  belonging  to  a  civilised  Power — has  ever 
been  engaged. 

That  it  was  the  death-warrant  to  a  vast  number  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  received,  and  received  with 
stern  exultation,  conveys  but  little.  Not  a  man  among 
Wellington's  soldiers  who  received  this  order  could  have 
failed  to  realise  that  it  meant,  not  only  the  death-warrant 
of  a  host  of  his  comrades,  and,  likely  enough,  of  him- 
self also,  but  a  death-warrant  which  would  be  put  into 
execution  before  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

Hut  such  is  the  true  temperament  of  a  fighting  man. 
Nor  were  our  gallant  foes,  the  French  garrison,  less 
ready  for  the  fray  and  its  inevitable  consequences.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  scene  that  night,  William  Napier, 
lias  told  us  how  "  the  British  were  as  eager  to  meet 
that  fiery  destruction  as  the  others  were  to  pour  it  down, 
and  both  were  alike  terrible  in  their  strength,  their  dis- 
cipline, and  the  passions  awakened  in  their  resolute 
hearts.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  Badajoz  had  become  a 
matter  of  personal  honour  with  the  soldiers  of  each 
nation,  but  the  desire  of  glory  with  the  British  was 
dashed  by  a  hatred  of  the  citizens  on  an  old  grudge  ; 
and  recent  toil  and  hardship,  with  much  spilling  of  blood, 
had  made  many  incredibly  savage.  .  .  .  Thus  every 
spirit  found  a  cause  for  excitement,  the  wondrous  power 
01  discipline  bound  the  whole  together  as  with  a  band 
of  iron,  and  in  the  pride  of  arms  none  doubted  their 
might  to  bear  down  every  obstacle  that  man  could 
oppose  to  their  fury  ". 

With  men  such  as  these,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  reckless  gallantry  of  the  assailants,  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  defenders,  as  well  as  the  widely  adver- 
tised orgy  of  pillage  and  destruction  which  followed 
upon  the  successful  assault,  seem  to  us  who  read  of 
them,  one  hundred  years  later,  as  well-nigh  incredible? 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  more  than  the  outline  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Badajoz.  Welling- 
ton, after  his  splendid  success  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on 
19  January,  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  French  marshals,  whilst  he  marched  on  Badajoz  to 
lay  siege  to  it.  Marmont,  upon  hearing  of  the  loss  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  had  fallen  back  on  Salamanca,  where 
he  was  busy  collecting  troops  with  which  to  attempt 
its  recapture,  whilst  Soult,  to  the  southward,  confident 
in  the  strength  of  Badajoz  to  resist  assault,  was  occu- 
pied in  concentrating  his  scattered  forces  in  sufficient 
strength  to  attack  the  victorious  British  Commander. 

It  was  the  middle  of  March  when  Wellington  appeared 
before  Badajoz,  and  on  the  night  of  the  17th  he  broke 
ground  in  front  of  the  outlying  fort  of  La  Picurina. 
Forty-eight  hours  later.  General  Phillipon,  the  French 
Commander,  made  a  vigorous  sortie  ;  much  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides,  and  the  French  were  driven  back. 
On  the  25th  the  British  batteries  opened  fire  on 
La  Picurina,  and  on  the  following  night  it  was 
stormed  by  500  resolute  men  from  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion, belonging  to  the  74th,  77th,  and  83rd  Regi- 
ments. For  this  hazardous  undertaking  Wellington 
ordered  an  Fngineer  officer  and  eight  sappers, 
carrying  hatchets  and  ladders,  to  guide  each  of 
the  three  columns  of  attack,  with  fifty  volunteers  pro- 
vided with  axes  from  the  ubiquitous  Light  Division,  to 
support  them.  The  attack  was  delivered  on  both  flanks 
as  well  as  on  the  salient  of  the  work,  and  for  a  time 


the  assailants  were  held  at  bay.  Napier  describes  how 
the  axe-men  of  the  Light  Division,  compassing  the- 
fort  like  prowling  wolves,  soon  discovered  the  gate,  and, 
hewing  it  down,  broke  in  by  the  rear.  The  attacking, 
columns,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses,  made  good  their  entry, 
and  after  some  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in 
which  half  of  the  devoted  garrison  were  slain,  the  Com- 
mander, Gaspar  Thierry,  and  the  eighty-six  valiant 
Frenchmen  who  remained  alive,  surrendered.  Nine- 
teen British  officers  and  300  men  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  affair. 

The  capture  of  this  important  advanced  post  was  a- 
gain  of  five  or  six  days  for  Wellington,  Who  at  once 
occupied  it  in  force,  and  constructed  breaching  batteries- 
biaring  upon  the  main  enceinte  of  the  place.  The 
course  of  the  siege  is  well  described  by  Lieutenant 
George  Simmons,  of  the  95th  or  Rifle  Regiment,  who* 
in  his  journal,  notes  that  on  4  April  he  was  with  a  party 
of  his  Riflemen  "  behind  the  advanced  sap  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  mischief.  Three  or 
four  heavy  cannon  that  the  enemy  were  working 
were  doing  frightful  execution  among  our  artillery- 
men in  their  advanced  batteries.  I  selected  several' 
good  shots  and  fired  into  the  embrasures.  In  half 
an  hour  I  found  the  guns  did  not  go  off  so  fre- 
quently as  before  I  commenced  this  practice,  and, 
soon  after,  gabions  were  stuffed  into  each  embrasure 
to  prevent  our  rifle  balls  from  entering.  ...  I  was 
so  delighted  at  the  practice  I  was  making  against 
Johnny  that  I  kept  it  up  from  daylight  to  dark  with" 
forty  as  prime  fellows  as  ever  pulled  trigger  ". 

It  was  now  that  Soult's  movements  decided  Welling- 
ton to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  possession  of  the  fortress. 
On  the  morning  of  5  April  the  breaches  in  front  of  Fort 
Picurina  were  reported  practicable  by  the  Engineers. 
The  left  breach  was  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion  known  as 
Santa  Maria,  the  right  breach  was  in  the  San  Trinidad" 
bastion  opposite,  whilst  in  the  curtain  connecting  the 
two  there  was  a  third — a  yawning  chasm.  All  was 
now  ready  for  a  combat  that  a  witness  of  it  has 
described  as  "so  fiercely  fought,  so  terribly  won,  so 
dreadful  in  all  its  circumstances,  'that  posterity  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  credit  the  tale  ". 

Phillipon  had  retrenched  the  whole  front  in  rear  of 
the  shattered  bastions  and  crumbling  curtain,  but 
Wellington  was  well  aware  of  this  and  had  realised" 
the  desperate  resistance  which  would  be  encountered 
at  these  points.  So  it  was  that  he  supplemented  the 
assault  on  these  breaches  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  fortress,  a  duty  which  he  had  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Division  under  Colville  and  the  Light  Division  under 
Barnard,  by  other  attacks.  Picton  with  his  Third  Divi- 
sion was  to  escalade  and  assault  the  Castle  at  the 
north-east  corner,  and  Leith,  with  the  Fifth  Division, 
was  to  attack  the  San  Vincente  bastion  at  the  north- 
west corner.  A  minor  attack  was  ordered  on  the 
ravelin  of  San  Roque,  midway  between  the  Castle  and 
the  main  attack,  and  false  attacks  were  ordered  on  the 
Pardeleras  outwork  on  the  west  and  also  on  the  north 
side  across  the  Guadiana.  Owing  to  the  French 
detecting  the  approach  of  the  Third  Division,  the  assault 
on  the  Castle  took  place  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
hour  named,  whilst  the  attack  of  the  Fifth  Division 
on  the  San  Vincente  bastion  was  unavoidably  delayed. 
After  desperate  fighting  the  Castle  was  stormed,  and 
the  Fifth  Division  also  broke  into  the  place.  Mean- 
while an  appalling  drama  was  being  enacted  at  the 
main  breaches,  where  the  Fourth  and  Light  Divisions 
delivered  their  attacks. 

Simmons,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  writes  :  "  My 
old  captain,  Major  O'Hare,  was  to  lead  the  Stormers. 
I  wanted  to  go  with  him,  but  those  senior  to  me 
demanded  it  as  their  right.  .  .  .  Our  Storming  party 
was  soon  hotly  engaged.  Our  columns  moved  down 
under  a  most  dreadful  fire  of  grape,  which  mowed  down 
our  men  like  grass.  We  tore  down  the  palisading  and 
got  upon  the  glacis.  The  havoc  now  became  dreadful. 
My  captain  (Gray)  was  shot  in  the  mouth.  Fight  or 
ten  officers  and  men  innumerable  fell.  Ladders  were 
resting   against    the   counterscarp    within   the  ditch- 
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Down  these  we  hurried,  and  as  fast  as  we  got  down, 
rushed  forward  to  the  breaches,  where  a  most  frightful 
scene  of  carnage  was  going  on.  .  .  ." 
Napier  describes  this  scene  : 

"  Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as 
it  driven  by  a  whirlwind,  but  across  the  top  glittered 
a  range  of  sword-blades,  sharp-pointed,  keen-edged  on 
both  sides,  and  firmly  fixed  in  ponderous  beams,  chained 
together  and  set  deep  in  the  ruins.  ..." 

Simmons  continues  :  "  The  ditch  now,  from  the  place 
where  we  entered  to  near  the  top  of  the  breaches,  was 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  soldiers.  .  .  .  We  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  ditch  and  move  away  from  the 
works.  The  Light  Division  formed  up  on  the  plain.  .  .  . 
Here  we  observed  the  Third  Division  assailing  the 
Castle  and  escalading  the  walls.  .  .  .  The  Castle  being 
taken,  the  town  was  commanded.  ...  I  was  lying 
upon  the  grass  by  my  comrades,  having  the  most 
gloomy  thoughts  of  the  termination  of  this  sad  affair, 
when  a  Staff  officer  rode  up  and  said,  '  Lord  Wellington 
orders  the  Light  Division  to  return  immediately  and 
attack  the  breaches  '.  We  moved  back  to  this  bloody 
work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  .  .  .  We  entered  the 
ditches  and  passed  over  the  bodies  of  our  brave  fellows 
who  had  fallen  and  dashed  at  the  breaches.  Only  a 
few  random  shots  were  now  fired,  and  we  entered 
without  opposition.  Firing  was  now  going  on  in 
several  parts  of  the  town,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
chiming  in  with  the  rest  of  them.  The  prisoners  were 
secured  and  the  place  given  up  to  be  plundered.  .  .  . 
When  the  day  dawned  I  went  to  see  the  breaches.  .  .  . 
I  saw  my  poor  friend,  Major  O'Hare,  lying  dead  upon 
the  breach.  Two  or  three  musket  balls  had  passed 
through  his  breast.  A  gallant  fellow,  Sergeant 
Fleming,  was  also  dead  by  his  side,  a  man  who  had 
always  been  with  him.  I  called  to  remembrance  poor 
O'Hare's  last  words  just  before  he  marched  off  to  lead 
the  advance.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  saying  :  '  .4 
Ueute7ian(-colonel  or  cold  meat  in  a  few  hours  '.  I 
was  now  gazing  on  his  body  lying  stretched  and  naked 
among  thousands  more  ". 

In  this  terrible  assault  no  less  than  sixty  officers  and 
over  700  men  were  slain,  the  total  casualties  at  the 
three  points  attacked  amounting  to  over  3500.  Napier 
well  gauges  the  severity  of  the  struggle  at  the  breach 
by  the  fact  that  the  43rd  and  52nd  Light  Infantry  lost 
more  than  the  whole  seven  regiments  of  the  Third 
Division  which  had  stormed  the  Castle  with  such 
heroism  and  had  suffered  so  heavily.  The  third  regi- 
ment of  the  Light  Division,  the  95th  Rifles,  lost  nine 
officers  and  sixty  men  killed  and  fourteen  officers  and 
nigh  300  men  wounded. 

Worthily  has  the  praise  of  Wellington's  men  who 
performed  this  astounding  feat  of  arms  been  hymned. 
For,  so  long  as  the  British  Army  exists,  will 
Napier's  glorious  epilogue  endure  as  a  testimony 
of  heroism  that  seems  almost  past  belief.  "  Who 
shall  do  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers  ! 
the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers  !  Who  shall 
measure  out  the  glory  of  Ridge,  of  Maclcod,  of 
Nicholas,  of  O'Hare  of  the  05th,  who  perished  on  the 
breach  at  the  head  of  the  Stormers,  and  with  him 
nearly  all  the  volunteers  for  that  desperate  service  ! 
Who  shall  describe  the  springing  valour  of  that  Portu- 
guese Grenadier  who  was  killed,  the  foremost  man  at 
the  Santa  Maria?  or  the  martial  fury  of  that  desperate 
Rifleman  who,  in  his  resolution  to  win,  thrust  himself 
beneath  the  chained  sword-blades,  and  there  suffered 
the  enemy  to  dash  his  head  to  pieces  with  the  ends  of 
their  muskets  !" 

Eighteen  Of  our  incomparable  regiments  of  infantry, 
in  recognition  of  the  brilliant  Services  of  their  forebears 
who  were  present  on  this  historic  occasion,  arc  per- 
mitted to  S/ear  the  glorious  name  "  Badajoz  "  on  their 
Colours  and  Appointments.  It  was  to  gain  this,  thai 
sixty  British  officers  and  700  gallant  men  so  freelv  laid 
down  their  lives  on  that  dark  night  in  April,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuadiana. 

Who  indeed  r  an  measure  the  glory  of  an  "  Honour  " 
thus  desperately  achieved?' 


Yet  it  has  remained  for  Lord  Haldane,  a  complacent 
lawyer,  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  improve  recruiting,  with  the 
cringeing  acquiescence  of  an  Army  Council,  mostly 
ignorant  of,  and  consequently  despising,  all  regimental 
tradition,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Military  Cor- 
respondent of  the  "Times",  to  "approve"  of  this 
glorious  Honour  being  worn  on  the  Colours  and 
Appointments  of  our  moribund  militia  called  the  Special 
Reserve  ! 


PROSPERO'S  DUKEDOM. 

AMONG  the  crowd  of  anthologies  which  bore  the 
genuine  book-lover  there  has  been  singularly  little 
tribute  to  the  charm  and  solace  of  books.  "Literary 
gossip  "  to-day  is  similarly  indifferent,  resolving  itself 
largely  to  the  expert  eye  into  publishers'  paragraphs, 
sentences  which  take  no  account  of  the  books  we  return 
to,  the  delights  of  the  second-hand  stall  and  the  col- 
lector, of  completing  a  set  of  a  favourite  author,  or 
securing  a  good  book  for  fourpence. 

A  spurious  Waverley  novel  in  old  calf,  unblushingly 
exhibiting  Sir  Walter's  name  as  author,  and  a  fat 
volume  combining  with  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
"  The  Man  of  Feeling  ",  that  "  Gothic  "  story  "  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  ",  and  "The  Old  English  Baron", 
dedicated  to  Richardson's  daughter,  may  cause  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  up-to-date  romance.  "  The  Pleader's 
Guide  :  a  Didactic  Poem  ",  containing  Mr.  Surre- 
butter's lectures  and  the  arguments  of  counsellors 
Bother'um  and  Bore'um,  a  seventh  edition  of  1815  ;  an 
early  Coleridge  in  which  the  wicked  printer  has  perpe- 
trated the  misprint, 

"  Slush  !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  ", 

w  here  the  poet  wrote  "  Hush  "  ;  a  "  Redgauntlet  "  in 
three  volumes  and  the  luxurious  type  of  the  Ballantynes 
— here  is  food  for  the  happy  reader  who  is  not  "  up-to- 
date".  Pamphlets,  too,  are  sometimes  treasures,  such 
as  "The  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector", 
otherwise  "  Concordance  Cruden  ",  a  sixpenny  worth  of 
1754.  Herein  he  foretells  "  that  Alexander's  Afflictions 
are  designed  by  Divine  Providence  to  be  an  Introduction 
and  Preparation  to  his  being  a  Joseph  and  a  prosperous 
Man".  The  said  afflictions  were  severe,  for  the 
Corrector,  as  he  always  calls  himself,  was  confined  in  a 
Chelsea  madhouse,  forced  into  a  strait  waistcoat, 
and  had  milk-porridge  poured  down  his  throat — an  early 
instance  of  forcible  feeding.  Anyone  can  read  what  he 
likes,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  course  is  commended  by 
more  than  one  bookman  in  "  The  Book-Lovers' 
Anthology  ",  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  has 
recently  published.  It  represents  the  catholic  tastes  of 
the  compiler,  Mr.  R.  M.  Leonard,  and  a  deal  of  fine,  if 
rather  confused,  feeding  which  is  excellent  for  the  fire- 
side. "  The  Book-Lovers'  Enchiridion  "  of  Alexander 
Ireland  was  the  last  worthy  collection  of  the  kind,  so 
that  Mr.  Leonard  has  really  filled  a  gap.  Mr.  Lang 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  can  write  delightfully  about 
b<K)ks,  but  we  suppose  they  would  have  not  a  sufficient 
public  nowadays.  The  world  wants  gossip  about 
actors  and  actresses,  sex  problems  in  novels,  and 
twaddle  about  anyone  who  has  caught  the  public  eye 
Also  it  getf,  thOUgfa  We  doubt  if  it  wants,  rechauffes 
of  the  Renaissam  e,  and  history  distorted  by  the  birds  of 
parados  who  flaunt  their  gaudy  and  frequently  borrowed 
plumes  before  a  gaping  public.  There  is  very  little 
arrangement  in  Mr.  Leonard's  crowd  of  witnesses,  but 
there  are  two  indexes  of  authors  and  some  pertinent 
and  entertaining  notes.  He  has  included  so  tnuCh  of 
all  sorts  that  everyone  should  be  pleased.  Here  aie 
verse  and  prose,  Cicero  and  Cobbctt,  Herrick  and 
Hobbes,  Dante  and  Dr\den,  and  abundant  selections 

from  Bacon  and  Emerson,  Leigh  Hunt,  Milton,  and 

Shakespeare.  The  last  is  111  too  scrappy  a  form  to 
pleaiC  us,  and  shows  Mr.  Leonard  yielding  nnwoithih 
to  the  <  all  for  the  snippet  I  here  is  a  pleasant  season- 
ing   of    foreign    letters,    but    more    might    have  been 
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gathered  in  this  way.  Including  Goethe,  how  could 
anyone  miss  the  book-lover's  tribute  in  "  Faust  "  ? 

How  soon  the  eye  is  tired  of  woods  and  fields  ! 
I  envy  not  the  very  birds  their  wings. 
Far  otherwise  the  pleasures  of  the  spirit 
Bear  us  from  book  to  book,  from  page  to  page  ! 
So  winter-nights  grow  bright  and  beautiful  ; 
A  happy  sense  of  life  warms  every  limb  ; 
And,  ah  !  a  precious  parchment,  once  unrolled, 
Will  bring  you  all  the  heavens  down  to  earth." 

The  living  are  outside  the  scheme  of  the  book,  but, 
except  for  the  absence  of  Newman  and  Jowett,  the 
tributes  of  many  centuries  near  and  far  away  are  aptly- 
representative.  We  find  George  Gissing  getting  up  early 
to  read  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  as 
Johnson  did  to  read  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ",  Eliza  Cook  rhapsodising  with  too  easy  a  fluency 
on  old  story  books,  "  Erewhon  "  Butler  humorously 
persisting  that  he  cannot  write  at  the  British  Museum 
unless  he  has,  by  way  of  a  desk  or  prop,  Frost's  "  Lives 
of  Eminent  Christians  ". 

The  wisdom  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  the  Hare 
brothers,  whose  book  the  irreverent  undergraduate  used 
to  call  "  Bosses  at  Truth  ",  is  a  little  tedious  and  out- 
shone by  the  epigrams  of  Colton's  "  Lacon  ".  That 
strange  author  was  once  a  Fellow  of  King's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  clergyman,  left  his  living,  turned  gambler, 
went  to  America,  and  finally  committed  suicide  at 
Fontainebleau.  Our  copy  of  his  reflections  is  of  1822, 
and  the  fifteenth  edition.  The  preface  begins  thus  : 
M  There  are  three  difficulties  in  authorship— to  write 
anything  worth  publishing,  to  find  honest  men  to 
publish  it,  and  to  get  sensible  men  to  read  it.  Litera- 
ture has  now  become  a  game,  in  which  the  Booksellers 
are  the  Kings,  the  Critics  the  Knaves,  the  Public  the 
Pack,  and  the  poor  Author  the  mere  Table  or  Thing 
played  upon  ". 

Verse  is  copiously  represented  as  well  as  prose,  and 
not  the  least  happy  things  are  those  which  proceed  from 
authors  of  no  great  mark,  though  Landor  shines  in 
some  concise,  clear-cut  lyrics.  Thus  T.  H.  Bayly 
neatly  hits  off  that  rage  for  the  nobility  which  presents 
so  many  heroes  and  heroines  in  fiction  with  titles.  We 
have  now  plentv  of  the 

"  Novel, 
A  story  of  elegant  life  ; 
No  stuff  about  love  in  a  hovel, 
No  sketch  of  a  commoner's  wife  ". 

Disraeli  represents  a  lady  as  "  guanoing  "  her  mind 
by  reading  French  novels,  and  advises  the  reading  of 
biography  only.  But  Thackeray  calls  novels  sweets, 
which  all  people  with  healthy  literary  appetites  love — 
almost  all  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  clever,  hard- 
headed  men.  We  have  pointed  out  the  omission  of 
Jowett.  That  wise  don,  who  tells  us  that  Disraeli  had 
read  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  seventeen  times,  wrote 
himself  to  a  lady  in  1888:  "There  are  few  ways  in 
which  people  can  be  better  employed  than  in  reading 
a  good  novel  (I  do  not  say  that  they  should  do  nothing 
else).  If  you  ever  feel  out  of  spirits  bury  yourself  in  a 
novel  ".  The  hero  in  Tennyson's  "  Maud  "  exclaims  : 
"  I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  devil  mav  pipe 
to  his  own  ".  The  reading  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
poem  "  I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books  "  seems  happier, 
that  is,  if  the  gloomy  young  man  had  any  idea  of  pre- 
serving his  sanity.  "  Me,  poor  man,  my  librarv  was 
dukedom  large  enough  "  is  the  comment  of  Prospero, 
and,  apart  from  the  reprints  which  make  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  no  less  accessible  than  Victorian  suc- 
cesses, the  collector  with  a  lean  purse  can  find  his 
bargains  on  the  second-hand  bookstalls — books  well 
worth  reading  and  sometimes  enriched  with  curious 
notes.  The  real  collector,  who  follows  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  speculates  in  books  which  would  be  spoilt 
by  being  cut  or  read,  is  not  often  a  lover  of  their 
interior.  But  the  lesser  fry  have  a  more  immediate  and 
sensible  use  for  their  treasures.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
older  editions  are  the  better.  No  Horace  has  so  good 
an  index  as  that  we  picked  out  of  a  row  of  ragged 


volumes,  and  cherish,  if  only  because  the  title-page 
bears  the  pencil  note  "  2  Odes  per  diem;  to  be  taken 
after  breakfast  ".  Here  was  a  scholar's  book,  belong- 
ing to  the  Oxford  of  1838.  What  tragi-comcdy,  one 
wonders,  lay  behind  the  comment  on  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha, 
"  Admirable,  and  all  true — except  the  manly  tears"  ? 
Was  he  upset  on  the  river  with  Pyrrha,  or  did  she  braid 
her  yellow  locks  for  one  more  attentive  to  the  voice  of 
busy  common-sense  who  read  something  more  imme- 
diately lucrative  than  Horace  after  breakfast? 


THE  HEXAMETERS  OF  THE  AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 

WE  have  all  been  accustomed  to  say — and  some  of 
us  have  even  thought — that  the  hexameter  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  English  verse.  It  has 
become  almost  an  axiom.  Even  in  Greek  or  Latin,  the 
proper  media  of  the  classical  verse-form,  it  is  not  easy 
to  write  good  hexameters— unless,  indeed,  you  are  a 
genius.  But  in  English — why,  the  foot-hills  of 
Parnassus  are  strewn  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  the 
adventurers  who  have  made  the  great  experiment.  It 
is  true  that  a  great  many  poets  have  made  valiant  en- 
deavours. Ascham,  Philip  Sidney,  and  lesser  men 
amongst  the  ancients  ;  and  amongst  the  poets  of  a  later 
date,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Coleridge,  and  Southey 
at  first,  with  Clough  and  Kingsley  amongst  the  smaller 
men,  ;md  Browning  and  Swinburne  as  the  giants. 
(We  may  omit  Longfellow  with  his  exasper- 
atingly  American  "  Evangeline  ".)  Swinburne,  of 
course,  in  his  brilliantly  audacious  way,  has  written  not 
only  hexameters  but  also  rhymed  elegiacs.  Browning, 
as  a  composer  of  hexameters,  is  certainly  at  his  best  in 
"  Ixion  ".  There  are  some  good  lines  in  Kingsley's 
"  Andromeda  ",  and  if  anyone  reads  Clough  to-day,  he 
would  certainly  discover  some  passages  of  real  beauty 
in  the  "  Bothie  ".  And  now  there  is  Mr.  Way's 
"  Odyssey  ".  Yet  is  it  not  true,  when  all  is 
said,  and  the  ultimate  concession  made,  we  resent 
the  hexameter  as  something  alien  from  the  genius  of 
the  language?  Southey,  you  may  remember,  asserted, 
amongst  other  reasons,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  real  spondees  in  the  English 
language,  giving  the  word  "  Egypt  "  as  the  only 
exception.  A  good  strong  final  syllable  has,  apparently, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  real  spondee. 

Is  it  not  the  more  remarkable,  then,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Authorised  Version  should  have  happed 
on  so  many  really  excellent  hexameters?  Southey  also 
discovered  one  of  them,  though  he  admits  his  indebted- 
ness to  a  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  anticipated  him 
in  the  amazed  recognition  of  the  familiar  verse, 

"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing?", 

as  an  excellent  hexameter.  There,  it  would  seem, 
their  discoveries  stopped  short.  Both  pious  men,  it  is 
possible  that  they  read  their  Bible  only  for  edification, 
and  not  in  search  of  English  verse-forms.  There  are, 
however,  many  others  to  be  found  by  those  who  look 
for  them  ;  more,  indeed,  than  we  had  suspected,  until, 
thinking  the  present-day  interest  in  the  tercentenary 
celebrations  of  the  Authorised  Version  a  fitting  moment 
for  the  investigation,  we  set  ourselves  the  pleasant  task 
of  collating  them.  Even  now  we  suspect  we  shall  not 
exhaust  the  list. 

The  Psalms  contain  a  good  number,  apart  from  the 
one  already  quoted.  Everyone  will  remember  this,  not 
having  realised  its  metre  : 

"  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  ". 

Then  in  the  ixth  Psalm  we  have  this  : 

"  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  Thou  hast  destroyed 
the  wicked  ". 

In  the  xviiith  : 

"  At  Thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath 
of  Thy  nostrils  ". 
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And  the  lxxxiind,  v.  7  : 

"  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 
princes  ". 

In  Job  xxi.  24,  with  a  pardonable  anacrusis,  one  has 
this  : 

"  His  breasts  are  full  of  milk  and  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow  ". 

Ten  or  eleven  chapters  later,  in  that  most  marvellous 
piece  of  Hebraic  poetry  we  find  Elihu  speaking  in  the 
same  measure.    He  is  mentioned  also  in  an  hexameter  : 

"  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  "- — 

if  the  spondaic  accent  be  permissible.  At  any  rate  in 
the  next  chapter  but  one,  he  demanded  with  bitter 
emphasis  : 

"What  man  is  like  Job,  who  drinketh  up  scorning 
like  water?  " 

And  earlier  in  the  book  one  finds  the  pathetic  line  : 

"  Small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master  ". 

It  is,  however,  in  certain  of  the  Prophetic  books  that 
the  lyrical  impulse  seems  to  have  been  most  strongly 
present  with  the  translators.  In  the  magnificent 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  which  Ruskin  quoted 
so  effectively  in  "  Sesame  and  Lilies  "  there  is  a 
sequence  of  verses  that  are  perfect  hexameters.  It  is 
surely  allowable  so  to  describe  the  first  of  the  series  : 

"  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up 
against  us  ". 

One  would  like  to  claim  in  the  category  the  anapaestic 
pentameter  that  follows  so  closely  : 

"Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols  ", 

but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  immediately  sequent 
verses  : 

"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  ! 

"  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst 

weaken  the  nations  ! 
"  For  thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart  '  I  will  ascend  to 

Heaven ; 

"  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ; 
"  I  will  sit  also   upon  the  mount  of  the  congre- 
gation '  ". 

A  pedantic  pedagogue,  no  doubt,  might  take  exception 
to  the  trochees  which  replace  the  proper  dactyls  in  the 
last  two  verses  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  match  them  in 
any  of  the  poems  one  has  been  taught  to  consider 
respectable  hexameters.  In  chapter  liii.  of  the  same 
prophet  we  have  another  line  that  is  not  open  to  the 
same  reproach  : 

"  We  did  esteem  Him  smitten,  stricken  of  God  and 
afflicted  ". 

In  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel  also,  hexameters 
arc  to  be  found.    In  the  first  we  have  (iv.  13)  : 

"He  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariot  shall 
be  as  a  whirlwind  ". 

And  in  the  second  (vii.  26)  : 

"  Mischief  shall  come  upon  mischief,  and  rumour 
shall  be  upon  rumour  ". 

That  is  the  last  verse  of  this  kind  that  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  search  in  the 
Apocrypha  has  yielded  no  results.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  are  by  no  means  lacking.  In  the  first  Gospel, 
S.  John  Baptist  sends  his  disciples  to  Christ  saying  : 

"  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another  ?  " 

And,  as  might  almost  be  cxpc<  ted,  the  gorgeous 
imagery  of  the  Hook  of  the  Revelation  contains  several 
beautiful  verses.     Is  it,  for  instance,  unreasonable  to 


describe  these  as  hexameters,  since  the  arsis  in  the  fifth 
word  in  the  first  line  is  almost  demanded  by  the  rhythm.- 

"  These  are  they  who  came'  out  of  great  tribulation. 
And  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  Blood, 

"  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
serve  Him. 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirsit  anv 
more  ". 

These  verses  from  the  seventh  chapter  are  succeeded 
in  the  twentieth  by  quite  a  perfect  line  : 

"  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection  ". 

In  the  final  chapter — the  penultimate  one  ending  up. 
by  the  way,  with  some  beautiful  anapaests,  which  one 
might  almost  claim  as  hexameters  beginning  with  a 
pyrrhic  foot — one  has  this  : 

"  And  they  shall  see  His  Face,  and  His  Name  shah 
be  in  their  foreheads, 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no 
candle, 

Neither  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light  ". 

Professor  Mayor,  in  his  most  interesting  "  Chapters 
on  English  Metre  ",  makes,  in  the  section  on  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters,  the  naive  observation  that 
one  or  two  hexameters  "  have  been  discovered  "  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  We  have  shown  that  there  are 
more  than  one  or  two. 


THE  BACK  WAY  SOUTH. 
By  Charles  Boyd. 

1AM  taking  the  quiet  back  way  out  of  Scotland.  You 
know  there  are  three  lines,  and  over  their  several 
merits  Scotsmen  differ  as  they  do  on  points  of  ritual 
or  religion.  Thus,  over  the  East  Coast,  West  Coast 
and  the  Midland  route  are  deep  divisions,  estranging 
families.  One  of  my  brothers  esteems  the  Midland, 
and  will  travel  North  or  South  no  other  way  ;  others 
would  as  soon  be  damned  as  go  home  through  Derby- 
shire. I  fancy  an  orthodox  feeling  in  every  family  of 
the  Invaders,  from  which  its  members  revolt  as  indi- 
vidual passion  leads  them,  yet  do  so  at  spiritual  peril, 
as  with  a  guilty  conscience.  So  Gartmore,  of  his  race 
and  place,  is  sealed  of  Euston,  Preston  and  Carstairs, 
and  met  me  one  day  of  August  last  shamefacedly  or. 
board  of  a  Great  Northern  carriage.  He  had  been  aD 
high  spirits  till  his  eyes  met  mine  ;  henceforth  he  laughed 
it  off,  but  with  a  mind  uneasy,  while  my  own  conscience 
was  at  rest.  Ah  !  that  old  conflict  between  the 
members  and  the  will!  Romance-  let  E.  make  the 
most  of  it — dwells  by  the  Waverlcy  route,  eternal.  And 
here — by  vagrom  appetite — I  scribble  from  a  white 
and  chocolate  carriage  on  the  North-Western.  But 
well  I  know  in  my  heart,  that  I  ought  to  be  flying 
South  by  that  open  gateway  of  the  East  Coast  and  the 
cathedrals;  solemnly  come  forth  of  Edinburgh,  Irom 
under  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  Shadow  ot  Arthur's  Scat  , 
presently  to  (  toss  Tweed  tremendously  at  Bcrw  i<  k,  and 
so  pass  from  my  country  to  yours  in  open  and  dramatic 
fashion. 

That  is  where  conscience  urges.  But  then  how 
pleasant  this  quiet  back-door  obscure,  without  fuss, 
and  not  tremulous  with  associations  like  Via  Sacra — 
as  one  slips  off  in  the  grey  afternoon  In  (  orstoi  phint 
to  be  lost  presently  in  the  pastoral  quiet  ol  Lanark  and 
the  south-west.  Always  here  the  s;nnc  sense  -  I  un- 
trodden ways  names  unfamiliar  to  the  ear  of  Eastland 
Scot,  Symington,  Ahington,  (laiifurd;  and,  blotted 
with  rain,  the  gnat  round-shouldered  hills  and  loneb 
sheep-runs.  So  we  run  towaids  the  Border  in  an  eerie 
arty  light  tou<  heel  with  blue,  and  hills  leave  us  and 
fall  In-hind,  and  there  be  woods,  low  lied  with  autumn 
tintsj  in  theii  st<  ad,  and  here  and  there  the  glimpse  of 
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a  swift  river.  When  precisely  one  gets  into  England 
I  have  never  quite  made  out  :  this  comes  of  course 
of  going  forth  from  your  own  land  by  back  doors. 
But,  somewhere  after  a  brightening  in  the  sky,  then 
a  distinctly  broken  silver  line  on  your  right  denoted 
Solway,  on  whose  sands  in  the  eye  of  fancy  Red  Gaunt- 
let spurs  his  black  horse — ugh  !  amid  the  flying  plat- 
forms don't  I  discern  the  name  of  Rockliff  (or  some- 
thing poisonous)  ;  and  henceforth  brick  for  honest  stone 
and  all  the  other  signs  of  a  strange  land,  till  one  rattles 
into  Carlisle  ?  Annandale  is  behind  us,  and  any  of  these 
cottages,  whitewashed,  solitary  and  low,  which  one 
remarked  vaguely  half  an  hour  before,  might  have  been 
Mainhill.  Mr.  Froude  described  the  situation  as 
"  high,  utterly  bleak,  and  swept  by  all  the  winds.  Not 
a  tree  shelters  the  premises;  the  fences  are  low,  the 
wind  permitting  nothing  to  grow  but  stunted  thorn. 
The  view  alone  redeems  the  dreariness  of  the  situation. 
On  the  left  is  the  great  hill  of  Burnswark  ;  on  the  right 
is  Hoddam  Hill,  with  a  tower  of  repentance  on  its  crest, 
and  the  wooded  slopes  which  mark  the  line  of  the 
river.  Beyond,  towers  up  Criffel,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance Skiddaw,  Saddleback  and  Helvellyn,  and  the  high 
Cumberland  ridges  on  the  track  of  the  Roman  Wall." 

But  there  lived  Carlylc's  father  and  mother,  with 
their  eight  children  :  a  name  and  type  it  were  base 
not  to  recall  as  we  were  carried  through  their  country- 
side. In  truth,  Milton  was  a  presence  not  more 
needed  to  Wordsworth's  hour  than  True  Thomas  to 
this  our  own.  What  would  he  say  to  the  coal 
strike,  and  to  all  the  other  signs  of  our  muddle  and 
perplexities?  Some  of  his  recorded  remarks  on  the 
tendency  of  Democracy  suggest  that  he  might  begin 
by  reminding  us  (more  than  once)  that  "  he  told  us  so  ". 
But  that  reverently  admitted,  he  might  have  something 
to  say  to  our  generation,  to  which  perforce  even  Labour 
would  listen.  Ah  !  our  generation,  what  would  he  make 
of  it,  he  whose  own  kith  and  kin  were  "  toughness  and 
springiness  of  steel  ",  making  little  marvel  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, "  often  without  food  or  fuel  "?  He  would 
behold  a  world,  with  all  the  components  of  what  he 
roundly  qualified  as  damnation  infinitely  multiplied,  a 
single  industry  holding  up  a  nation  and  paralysing  its 
Government.  He  would  find  the  ranks  of  that  industry, 
not  only  in  Wales  but  in  his  own  country,  populous 
with  Poles.  "  A  friend  was  arguing  on  the 
peoples'  right  to  decide  this  or  that  and,  when 
Carlyle  dissented,  asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge. 
Carlyle  fiercely  answered  '  Hell  fire  will  be  the  judge, 
God  Almighty  will  be  the  Judge  now  and  always  '  ". 
And  again,  "  Of  the  theory  of  equality  of  voting, 
the  good  and  the  bad  on  the  same  level,  Judas 
Iscariot  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  counting  equal  at  the 
polling  booth,  the  annals  of  human  infatuation,  he  used 
to  say,  did  not  contain  the  equal.  Sometimes  he 
thought  that  we  are  given  over  and  lost  without 
remedy  ;  that  we  should  rot  away  through  inglorious 
centuries,  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy,  protected 
by  our  strip  of  sea  from  a  violent  end,  till  the  earth 
was  weary  of  us.  At  other  times,  the  inherent  manli- 
ness of  the  English  race,  inherited  from  nobler  ages, 
and  not  yet  rinsed  out  of  them,  gave  him  hopes  that 
we  might  yet  be  delivered  ". 

One  thinks  at  least  that  he  would  say  that  things 
had  moved  quicker  towards  crisis  than  lie  had  feared 
in  his  darkest  moment.  And  one  fancies  his  asking 
"  Well  now,  what  like  are  your  people  with  the  bayonet 
at  their  back  ?" 

Who  could  answer  him?  I  know  what  they  were  still 
in  Scotland  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  And  while  the 
train  crashes  through  the  Lowther  country  upon  Lan- 
caster and  all  the  rest  southward,  there  comes  into  my 
mind  a  figure  of  these  past  years,  with  head  and  mourn- 
ful visage,  not  unlike  Carlyle's  own,  long  forgotten 
and  now  as  suddenly  remembered.  Him  I  saw  only 
once,  but  then  under  trial,  and  he  was  not  by  way  of 
being  a  hero,  but  typical  of  his  kind  and  day  and 
country-side.  It  was  in  that  Fife,  "  with  its  ancient 
little  burghs  and  sea-villages  ",  where  Carlyle  dis- 
covered "  a  pleasant,  honest  kind  of  fellow-mortals, 
something  of  quietly  fruitful  and  of  good  old  Scotch,  in 


their  works  and  ways,  more  vernacular,  peaceably  fixed, 
and  almost  genial  in  their  mode  of  life  than  1  had  been 
used  to  in  the  Border  homeland  ". 

This  was  the  manner  of  our  acquaintance.  In  the 
ancient  town  of  Crail,  in  the  East  Neuk  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom,  it  fell  to  me  to  have  shared  his  midday  meal 
with  a  sporting  local  physician.  We  were  sitting  smok- 
ing after  luncheon,  having  ridden  far  together  round  the 
coast  past  many  red-roofed  little  towns,  when  the  doctor 
was  called  away  to  see  a  patient.  Presently  he  returned 
to  me  with  a  troubled  face.  An  old  small  farmer  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  come  over  in  his  gig,  driven  by  his 
daughter,  to  consult  the  doctor  about  something  the 
matter  with  his  foot.  He  had  taken  off  his  boot,  and  my 
friend  at  once  perceived  that  there  was  some  growth  in 
the  foot,  which  ought  probably  to  be  cut  away  then  and 
there.  He  had  proposed  an  ana*sthetic,  but  the  farmer 
would  not  have  it.  He  explained  that  he  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  heart,  and  for  his  family's 
sake  he  must  take  no  chances.  "  And  now  ",  said  my 
host,  "  I  should  advise  you  " — I  was  but  a  youth  at 
the  time — "  to  walk  down  to  the  sea.  I  have  told 
his  daughter  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  for 
you,  I  think,  it  would  be  better  to  be  out  of  doors  than 
in."  There  he  left  me,  and  in  no  comfortable  mood 
I  went  forth.    Presently  to  be  recalled. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ",  said  my  friend,  "  but  absolutely 
I  shall  need  you.  I  want  you  to  come  in  with  me  to  the 
surgery  and  to  place  your  hand  where  I  tell  you,  and  then 
to  keep  your  eye  on  the  wall  and  your  head  away  from 
me. 

And  in  the  surgery  was  the  patient,  grey-headed,  old, 
and  pretty  pale,  his  foot  bare  and  his  trouser  stripped 
to  the  knee.  "  Now  once  more  ",  said  the  doctor,  pre- 
senting me,  "  I  think  you  had  better  have  a  little 
chloroform.  I  have  told  this  gentleman,  who  will  act 
as  my  assistant,  that  you  are  a  very  obstinate  man. 
Won't  you  change  your  mind?  " 

...  I  put  my  right  hand  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot  and  pressed  as  hard  as  I  could  and  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  head  averted.  I 
heard  breath  taken  in  sharply,  but  the  foot  did 
not  move  nor  tremble,  only  something  hot  like  tea 
ran  over  my  hand.  And  then  the  knife's  work  being 
done,  the  doctor — he  was  a  dominant  person  and 
is  now  eminent — moved  back,  moved  forward,  bent 
again,  and  there  was  the  sizzle  of  hot  steel  against  flesh. 
It  was  over.  I  still  kept  my  hands  and  my  head  as 
I  was  ordered.  Then  the  doctor  was  on  his  knees,  a 
big  man  dexterous  as  a  conjurer  with  bandages,  and 
the  old  man  was  sipping  something  out  of  a  wine  glass. 
He  would  take  very  little  brandy.  "  I  seldom  taste  ", 
he  said  apologetically.  Very  white,  I  remember  him, 
and — dear  God  ! — concerned  as  one  who  had  given 
trouble  and  caused  pain.  And  as  with  a  clean  handker- 
chief the  doctor  mopped  the  damp  forehead  he  shook 
the  patient  by  the  hand.  "  You  are  a  brave  man  ",  he 
said,  "  now  tell  us  how  old  you  are."  But  that  tragic 
old  head  shook  twice.  The  pallid  face  flushed  pink. 
"  It's  with  me  as  with  the  young  ladies,  gentlemen, 
I'd  rather  not  say." 

Of  such  were  plain  Scotsmen,  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.   


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SYNDICALISM  v.  SOCIALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review 

House  of  Commons,  2  April  191 2. 

Sir, — In  your  editorial  notes  of  last  Saturday's  issue 
you  refer  to  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
27  March  and  suggest  that  I  unwittingly  confused 
Syndicalism  and  Socialism.  The  whole  point  of  my 
speech  was  to  show  that  Syndicalism  was  a  new  and 
much  more  dangerous  form  of  Socialism  than  Collec- 
tivism, which  most  people  regard  as  the  only  form  of 
Socialism.  Collectivism,  Communism  and  Syndicalism 
are  all  products  of  the  same  movement  and  are  based 
upon  the  same  theories  of  "capital"  and  "value". 
My  sole  object  was  to  answer  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer's  erroneous  contention  that  Socialism  was 
the  best  policeman  of  Syndicalism.  The  truth  is  that 
Socialists  are  sowing  the  seed  and  Syndicalists  will  reap 
the  harvest.  Both  Syndicalists  and  Socialists,  more 
correctly  described  as  Collectivists,  are  working  hand  in 
hand  to  destroy  fundamentally  the  present  economic 
basis  of  society.  Syndicalists  and  Socialists  are  helping 
one  another  in  their  destructive  policy  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  present  system  has  been  abolished  that  the 
difference  between  Syndicalism  and  Socialism  begins  to 
appear — the  former  setting  up  industrial  group 
-Socialism,  the  latter  State  parliamentary  Socialism. 

Several  passages  in  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  speech  on 
Sunday  put  the  "  common  cause  "  clearly.  The  real 
danger  of  Syndicalism  in  this  country  is  its  alliance 
with  and  dependence  upon  the  older  schools  of  Socialism. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  present  Collectivist  Labour 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  fails  the  Syndicalists 
will  gain.  The  dependence  of  the  Labour  party,  espe- 
cially their  leader,  upon  the  Liberal  Government,  is 
driving  their  former  supporters  to  support  the  anti- 
parliamentary  and  more  revolutionary  men  outside  the 
House  of  Commons — men  to  whom  Syndicalism  appears 
as  the  short  cut  to  the  goal  of  all  schools  and  degrees  of 
Socialists. 

Syndicalism  and  Socialism  combine  to  create  and 
foster  labour  unrest ;  both  have  a  common  enemy — viz. 
the  reconciliation  of  capital  and  labour,  the  union  of 
classes  and  interests  for  mutual  welfare. 

My  "  confusion  "  of  Syndicalism  and  Socialism  was 
deliberate  and  intentional. 

Yours  truly,       W.  Ormsby  Core. 


THE  REAL  IMPORT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF 
SYNDICALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  is  one  point  in  reference  to  Syndicalism 
of  the  French  type  at  least  which  I  think  is  hardly 
sufficiently  brought  out  in  your  article  on  Syndicalism 
and  Socialism.  It  is,  I  believe,  such  a  fundamental  one 
that  all  the  other  points  you  enumerate  appear  in  com- 
parison to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  corollaries.  The 
French  Syndicalist  takes  for  his  motto  according  to  his 
trade  "  La  mine  au  mineur,  1'usinc  a  l'ouvricr,  le 
magasin  a  l'employe  ",  the  ideal  being  the  complete  ap- 
propriation of  the  mine,  the  factory  or  the  shop  by  and  for 
the  worker,  through  the  total  elimination  and  eviction 
of  the  master  and  the  capitalist.  These  twentieth-cen- 
tury guilds  propose  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose  by  a  general  fusion  of  the  various  groups  of 
the  workers.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  Confedera- 
tion Generate  du  Travail.  This  growth  in  the  past  has 
been  fostered  by  the  undoubted  decay  of  the  parliamen- 
tary system  in  France.  The  worker  has  begun  in  fact 
to  despair  of  social  regeneration  by  means  of  a  parlia- 
mentary machine  run  by  middle-class  politicians  or  by 
politicians  who,  if  they  have;  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
lalx>ur,  are  rapidly  becoming  individually  in  their  taste  s 
iind  ideas  more  middle-class  even  than  the  middle  1  lass, 
whatever  the  nature  of  their  occasional  public 
utterances  may  be.  The  present  attitude  of  Syndi- 
calism in  France  to  Which  you  allude  is,  I  am  convinced, 
purely  temporary  ;  but  the  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
unfortunately  too  long  to  be  givefl  here. 

The  gravest  danger  of  Syndicalism  is  its  ignoring  of 
the  community.  It  is  ready  to  wage  war  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  those  outside  its  ranks.  Citizen- 
ship  and  patriotism  are  unknown  terms  to  its  extreme 
upholders.  In  many  ways  it  suggests  an  unconscious 
attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  new  form  ol  society, 
based  exclusively  on  industrial  Considerations,  whose 
Scattered  units  if  they  succeed  in  Coalescing  Will  ulti- 
mately compel  everyone  to  become  a  Syndicalist  or 
starve.  If  this  analysis  is  correct,  1  believe  we  arc  in 
for  a  terrible  and  bitter  war  between  two  rival  <  on<  ep- 
tionsof  society,  the  old  and  the  new,  ea<  h  of  which  if 
successful  will  only  be  able  to  hold  the  field  bv  estab- 
lishing some  form  of  tyranny  or  other.  The  onlv  \\a\ 
"to  avert  such  a  bitter  SJld  blood-stained  Struggle  is  a 
mcll-thought-out  scheme  of  social  reform  in  Parliament, 


either  by  the  two  parties  in  concert,  or  by  the  Unionists 
who  still  contain  in  their  ranks  a  number  of  persons 
whose  relations  with  those  below  them  are  not  merely  a 
cash  nexus.  Yours  faithfully, 

Cloudesley  Brereton. 


HORACE  ON  THE  CONCILIATION  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Poets'  Club,  Elysian  Fields. 
Sir, — We  subscribe  to  your  excellent  weekly  because 
we  know  of  none  better,  in  substance  and  form,  to  keep 
us  in  spiritual  touch  with  the  affairs  of  William  Grocyn's 
country.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  plot  there 
hatched,  at  the  present  time,  against  the  language  we 
perfected,  against  Hellenic  studies  in  general,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  must  not  be  passively  abetted 
by  our  suffering  Ouintus  Horatius  Flaccus'  self- 
advertisement  in  your  latest  issue,  to  go  without  its 
needful  comment.  Especially  so  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  members,  to  whom  the  Saturday 
Review  is  regularly  read  by  the  youngers  and  who, 
prevented  from  writing  himself  by  his  physical  in- 
firmity, has  requested  me  to  communicate  with  you, 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ideas  vaunted 
by  the  Yenusian  belong  originally  to  us.  Horace  shows 
abundantly  that  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens, 
says  Homer,  and  when  he  quotes  himself  apropos  of 
the  defeated  Conciliation  Bill  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
observation  dragged  in  from  his  "  Carmen  Saeculare  " 
was  already  contained,  at  least  implied,  in 

®7]XvT(pat  8«  Oeal  fxevov  a\8oi  oikoi  (KacrTr]. 

And  by  this  remark  6  Trovqrrj<;  intends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prove  that  the  passage  of  his  OAY22EIA2 
PA^QAIA,  in  which  the  goddesses  stay  modestly  at 
home,  is  not  spurious  as  modern  critics  contend. 

If  Horace  were  a  member  of  our  club  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  take  him  personally  to  task  for  his 
breach  of  professional  decorum  ;  but  he  is  not,  and 
neither  can  we  find  the  address  he  gives,  in  the  Elysium 
Directory.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  reside  in  a  place 
I  refrain  from  mentioning,  and  we  are  sorry  for  him, 
though  after  all  it  serves  him  right  for  strutting  about 
in  our  feathers.  Let  it  be  a  warning  to  the  brethren 
of  our  craft  who,  still  walking  on  earth,  try  to  achieve 
fame  by  borrowing  from  their  betters  without  due 
acknowledgment. 

X.B.  Homer  concurs  in  this,  namely  the  Latin  poet's 
composing  too  much  "  apis  Matinae  more  modoquc  ", 
being  the  true  reason  of  his  non-admittance  among  the 
blest,  the  naughtiness  of  not  a  few  of  his  effusions  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  just  punishment,  or, 
as  the  grand  old  man  adds  rather  ungenerously,  I,  who 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  should  not  be  here. 
Peevishness  <>f  decrepitude  forgets  too  obviously  the 
gaiety  of  vigorous  youth,  even  in  the  episode  referred 

to — some  people's  proclivity  t<>  nodding  increases  with 
age. 

However  this  may  Ih\  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will 
extend  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  l<>  <>ui  <  laims 
as  the  fathers  of  thoughts,  often  not  the  less  prac- 
tical because  poetically  expressed,  and  arrogantly  appro- 
priated by  comparative  striplings  in  the  trade. 

Yours  sincerely( 

Amacrbon. 

I'.s.  Menander  wishes  also  to  be  remembered  in 
connexion  with  the  late  Conciliation  Hill : 

""07rou  yvraucn  curt,  tth'it  ««€i  kmo. 
And  Euripides  : 

^.mfti/v  f)l  ilut'o'  //»/  yiip  iv  y  «'/<oei  rt.i/i-m 
tffl  <f>f)iiyot<Tii  TrXaiiy  */  ywtuxn 


TRIPOLI   WD  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  DANCER. 
To.  the  Editor  of  the  N\n  how  Ri  viiw. 

2  April  U)  \  :. 

Sin,  If  it  were  HOI  thai  I  have  received  letters  from 
some  of  \  011r  English  readers  w  ho  approved  of  my  letter 
in  your   Review,    I    should   not    think   it    necessary  to 
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answer  Mr.  Pettinati  otherwise  than  by  the  bare  mention 
of  the  names  of  the  two  Paris  banks  who  have  sent 
money  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  that  would  have 
disposed  of  his  letter.  Your  readers  who  are  informed 
have  already  appreciated  his  contention  and  the  value 
of  the  highest  authority  behind  which  he  hides  himself. 
Fifty  millions  have  been  sent  to  the  Italian  Treasury 
within  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  Hanque  de  Paris  et 
des  Pays  Bas  and  the  Paris  Rothschild  Hank. 

I  do  not  even  care  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  a  certain 
Dutch  group  of  financiers  have  been  tentatively 
approached  with  the  view  of  raising  a  loan  of  250  million 
francs  in  Brussels  and  Paris  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  a  loan  of  one  million  to  organise 
Tripoli — save  the  mark — which  would  be  floated  partly 
as  Consols  or  rente,  partly  as  a  reserve  loan. 

The  war  with  Turkey  has  already  cost  120  millions 
to  the  Italian  Treasury  ;  57  millions  were  paid  with  that 
Budget  excess  reserve  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from 
the  Italian  Press,  and  62  millions  with  Treasury  bonds. 
The  Italian  Government  pretend  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal still  500,000  million  lire,  partly  in  bonds,  partly  in 
reserve  in  the  banks  who  have  willingly  subscribed 
loans,  and  partly  in  debts  more  or  less  easy  to  recover. 
I  know  quite  well  that  on  31  December  191 1  the  Italian 
Government  issued  a  balance  sheet.  Mr.  Pettinati 
should  find  someone  else  than  a  man  whose  family  has 
practically  always  been  connected  with  finance  to  make 
him  believe  in  official  balance  sheets.  The  figures,  as 
anyone  can  see,  only  take  into  account  the  Grand  Livre 
public  debt  and  the  rente.  They  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  real  and  true  state  of  the  cash 
reserve  of  the  Italian  Treasury,  as  resulting  from  the 
six  months'  unsuccessful  war  against  a  handful  of 
desperate  Turks  and  Arabs. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Pettinati's  denial  of  my  version 
of  the  Zanzur  deroute,  I  note  that  he  says  that  if  he 
were  not  bound  to  reserve,  etc.,  he  would  be  pleased 
to  show,  etc.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  much  permitted 
by  the  code  of  every  educated  person  to  prove  something 
as  simply  to  affirm  it.  One  cannot  accuse  a  man  of 
saying  an  untruth  and  at  the  same  time  hide  oneself 
behind  whatever  is  the  Italian  code  of  every  educated 
person.  Either  my  version  is  true  or  it  is  not,  but 
if  it  is  not  true  and  Mr.  Pettinati  can  prove  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  no  code  of  honour  could  prevent  him 
from  doing  so ;  or,  if  it  did,  the  same  code  would  prevent 
him  from  answering  at  all.  Having  expelled  every 
English  war  correspondent  who  showed  any  sense  of 
independence,  the  Italians  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  if  such  reports  find  their  way  into  the 
English  and  Continental  Press. 

I  am  sure  that  your  correspondent  would  find  his  time 
better  utilised  if  he  would  make  an  inquiry,  and  find 
out  who  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  a  men- 
dacious pamphlet  obviously  compiled  for  Italian  con- 
sumption, which  dwells  upon  Arab  atrocities  in  Tripoli, 
and  which  the  Italian  Government  are  very  shy 
of  spreading  in  such  an  educated  country  as  England, 
although  they  have  sent  it  to  Russia.  That  little 
pamphlet  deserves  a  wider  publicity  than  its  authors 
would  care  to  give  it.  Any  of  your  readers  who  wish 
to  see  it  can  apply  to  the  Foreign  Office  here,  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  obtain  it  from  the  Italian  official  circles. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Raffalovich. 


"THE    INSTRUCTION    OF  FOOLS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.A., 

7  March  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  the  Saturday  for  a 
good  many  years,  reading  and  enjoying  it  all  except 
the  remarkable  antagonism  towards  America  and  things 
American  too  frequently  expressed  in  your  columns  ;  but 
the  middle  article  in  your  issue  of  20  January,  headed 
*'  The  Instruction  of  Fools  ",  by  Mr.  Filson  Young, 
out-herods  everything  you  ever  printed  in  that  line 


before.  The  remark  of  a  friend  of  mine  after  having 
read  the  article  is  obvious — "  That  was  evidently 
written  by  a  self-instructed  man  " — and  it  was  not  an 
American  who  made  the  remark  either,  but  a  travelled 
Scot  like  myself. 

But  such  articles  arc  beyond  a  joke  when  dignified 
with  the  hall-mark  of  the  Saturday  Review.  That  sort 
of  talk  is  what  (sic)  is  treated  with  contempt  and  resent- 
ment by  the  countrymen,  resident  abroad,  of  the  English 
tourist  who  measures  all  the  corn  he  sees  with  his  own 
bushel,  and  makes  himself  very  ridiculous  in  the  pro- 
cess. How  much  keener  is  the  chagrin  of  the  man 
whose  relative,  friend  or  countryman,  makes  an  ass  or 
worse  of  himself  than  his  who  listens  to  a  stranger  or  a 
foreigner  ! 

Mr.  Young  says,  hypothetically,  "  the  Americans  are 
a  vulgar  nation  ".  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  the 
English  or  the  French  or  the  Germans  are  a  vulgar 
nation.  There  arc  vulgar  people  in  all  nations  ;  some  of 
the  English  aristocracy  may  be  vulgar,  though  the  few 
I  have  met  certainly  were  not,  but  why  should  not  a 
Pittsburg  ironmaster  be  as  well-bred  as  a  Burton 
brewer? 

I  think  Mr.  Young  is  guilty  of  a  piece  of  unmitigated 
impertinence  in  presuming  to  dictate  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Tankerville  how  or  where  they  shall  or  shall  not  educate 
their  eldest  son,  the  son  of  an  American  mother.  But 
he  is  guilty  of  something  much  more  serious  than  that. 
Such  articles  as  his  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  efforts 
of  those  of  us  who,  loving  England  as  they  "  who  only 
England  know  "  have  no  idea  of,  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  thoroughly 
allied,  without  any  treaty  of  reciprocity  or  arbitration, 
could  and  would  dictate  terms  of  peace  and  equity  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Much  is  being  done  towards 
that  end  by  such  alliances  (sic)  as  that  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Tankerville,  and  much  more  would  be  done  if  more  of 
our  countrymen  would  follow  the  example  of  their 
American  cousins  and  cross  the  Atlantic  occasionally  to 
see  what  sort  of  people  Americans  and  Canadians  are 
in  their  homes. 

I  know  you  are  no  worshipper  at  the  shrine  in  Print- 
ing House  Square,  but  I  commend  to  your  notice  the 
good  taste  shown  in  the  "  Times  Weekly  Edition 
which  designates  its  news-summaries  under  three 
headings  :  "  Home,"  "  United  States"  and  "  Foreign", 
and  it  is  good  to  find  our  good  old  friend  "  YYhitaker  " 
following  that  example,  and  to  read  of  President  Taft, 
General  Baden-Powell,  and  the  British  Ambassador 
reviewing  American  Boy  Scouts  at  Washington. 

Yours  truly, 

Robt.  Catton. 

[We  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Filson  Young 
for  printing  this  letter,  but  we  should  not  like  him  to 
lose  the  amusement  it  will  give  him.  Is  not  American 
humour  always  too  good  to  lose?  Our  correspondent 
shows  he  is  a  born  humorist  by  dating  this  apology 
for  the  Americans  from  Hawaii.  What  is  the  story  of 
Hawaii?  Under  the  rule  of  the  Queen  Liliuokalani  the 
Hawaiians  were  happy  and  innocent,  their  paradise 
marred  only  by  the  intrusion  of  a  few  American 
drummers  or  some  sort  of  "merchants".  These 
gentry  "rise"  and  depose  Queen  Liliuokalani.  The 
American  Democratic  President — in  a  fit  of  righteous- 
ness worthy  of  Puritan  traditions — hotly  condemns  this 
"  filibustering  "  performance.  Later,  however,  w  ith 
the  approach  of  an  election,  President  Cleveland  changed 
his  mind  and  blessed  it  and  stole  the  island.  The 
whole  story  reminds  one  of  a  Republican  President's 
manufacture  of  a  revolution  in  Colombia,  w  hich  resulted 
in  Panama  breaking  off  and  agreeing  to  do  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wanted  but  which  Colombia  objected 
to.  All  this,  said  Secretary  Hay,  "  was  done  in 
righteousness  ".  Lord  Tankerville's  resolve  to  educate 
his  son  as  an  American  instead  of  as  an  Englishman 
may  please  those  who  do  not  "  only  England  know  " 
but  will  please  none  who  knows  England.  We  should 
not    differentiate    between    "United    States"  and 

Foreign  ",  for  it  is  obviously  inaccurate  to  do  so. 
"  Foreign  "  is  a  political  term.    If  the  American  people 
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were  purely  English — which  it  is  not — it  would  none 
the  less  be  foreign.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Bryce  performing 
as  a  military  reviewer  is  amusing. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  HANDEL  MSS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
26  Great  Ormond  Street,  21  March,  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  correct  a  statement  in  your 
issue  of  16  March  relating  to  the  autograph  trio  by 
Handel?  No  Handelian  expert  is  likely  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who  has 
not  learnt  to  distinguish  between  John  Christopher 
Smith,  the  elder,  Handel's  amanuensis,  and  John 
Christopher  Smith,  the  younger,  the  conductor  of 
Handel's  oratorios,  and  confuses  both  of  them  with 
Gustavus  Waltz,  Handel's  cook;  who  further  supposes 
that  the  Granville  manuscripts  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection—now the  property  of  the  King — bequeathed  by 
Handel  to  the  younger  Smith,  and  imagines  that  they 
were  used  by  Smith  in  his  performances  of  Handel's 
works.  The  general  public,  however,  is  not  versed  in 
these  minutiae,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  nail  to  the 
counter — lest  the  value  of  Captain  Granville's  property 
should  thereby  be  depreciated — the  insinuation,  in  all 
probability  more  ignorant  than  malicious,  that  the  auto- 
graph is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Your  contributor 
writes  :  "  We  must  suppose  it  to  be  by  Handel,  but 
the  script  is  very  unlike  his  ".  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  singularly  beautiful  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
Handel's  early  handwriting — as  anyone  who  cares  to 
compare  the  photograph  in  Messrs.  Sotheby's  cata- 
logue with  the  autograph  of  the  cantata  "  Lungi  dal 
mio  bel  nume  "  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated 
four  months  earlier  than  the  Granville  autograph,  can 
see  for  himself — and  its  authenticity  is  beyond  question. 

Yours  obediently, 

R.  A.  Streatfeild. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  April,  1912. 

Sir, — The  confusion  alluded  to  exists  only  in  Mr. 
Streatfeild  s  mind.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  Handelian 
expert  and  I  have  not  spent  my  life  in  cataloguing  trash 
in  the  musical  section  of  the  British  Museum  ;  but  I 
have  written  a  good  deal  about  Handel,  and  that  Mr. 
.Streatfeild  has  profited  by  my  essays  is  clear  enough 
to  anyone  who  reads  his  "  Life  of  Handel  ",  also  it  is 
dear  enough  that  I  could  not  make  the  series  of  bungles 
attributed  to  me.  Mr.  Streatfeild  might  perhaps  have 
allowed  Captain  Granville  to  look  after  his  own 
interests.  The  autograph  trio  brought  the  handsome 
sum  of  ,£310  at  the  sale  on  29  March,  which  I  attended. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  F.  Runciman. 


JOHN  REGINALD  YORKE. 
"  tiirt  Ti?,  'UpaxXtiTf,  rthv  popov  .  ,  ." 
/"\NE  came,  old  friend,  and  told  me  you  were  dead, 

and  to  my  eyes 
Rose,  with  a  surge  of  sharp-sweet  memories, 

the  tears  Bathed* 
Never  again  those  evenings  with  vour  store 

of  classic  lore, 
Of  anecdote  and  genial-cynic  look 

on  man  and  book. 
I  knew  you  brave,  but  when  on  those  blue  stars 

that  were  your  li^ht 
Her  eyelids  closed,  I  saw  your  shadowed  years 

darken  to  night 
That  kindly,  immemorial  roof  will  stand 

by  Severn-shore, 
But  you  will  greet  me,  I  shall  grasp  your  hand 

no  more  ;  no  more. 

Gl  04101  BffOLI  HEART.  i 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  STILL  LOOKING  BACK.: 

"  One  Look  Back."   By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Russell. 
London :  Wells  Gardner.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

\\J  E  do  not  understand  the  title  of  this  book,  for  to 
»  *      our  knowledge  its  author  has  been  looking  back 
in  print  for  more  than  ten  years,  always  with  encourag- 
ing nods  from  the  Saturday  Review.     Mr.  George 
Russell  is  so  interesting  a  combination  of  generally 
divergent  views  and  conditions,  Ritualist  and  Radical, 
man  of  the  world  and  man  of  letters,   politician  and 
gentleman,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  be  quite 
uninteresting.    But  the  reminiscences  of  Harrow  and 
Oxford  in  this  volume  seem  to  us  such  as  dozens  of  other 
penmen  have  written — or  is  it  perchance  that  we  have 
read  them  in  Mr.  George  Russell's  own  books?  There 
is  one  subject  on  which  we  heartily  agree  with  our 
author,  and  on  which  we  care  not  how  often  he  repeats 
himself,  the  vulgar  ostentation  and  expense  imported 
into  country-house   week-ends    by   the   German  and 
American  millionaires,  who  have  ousted  the  aristocracy 
from  the  leadership  of  society.    "  People  seem  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  living  quietly  and  happily  in  their  coun- 
try homes  ",  writes  Mr.  Russell.    "  They  do  no.t  care 
for  the  country  in  itself ;  they  have  no  eye  for  its  beauty, 
no  sense  of  its  atmosphere,  no  memory  of  its  traditions. 
It  is  only  made  endurable  to  them  by  sport,  and  gambling 
and  boisterous  house-parties  ;  and  when  from  one  cause 
or  another  these  resources  fail,  they  are  frankly  bored 
and  long  for  London.    They  are  no  longer  content,  as 
our  fathers  were,  to  entertain  their  friends  with  hospit- 
able simplicity.      So  profoundly  has  all  society  been 
vulgarised  by  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  that  unless 
people  can  vie  with  alien  millionaires  in  the  sumptuous- 
ness  with  which  they  '  do  you  ' — delightful  phrase — 
they  prefer  not  to  entertain  at  all.    An  emulous  ostenta- 
tion has  killed  hospitality."    Humorously  enough  Mr. 
Russell  writes  in  another  chapter,  "  Of  these  hospitali- 
ties I  was  a  sparing  and  infrequent  cultivator,  for  they 
always  meant  two  sleepless  nights  ;  and,  as  someone 
truly  observed,  just  as  you  had  begun  to  wear  off  the 
corners  of  your  soap  it  was  time  to  return  to  London  ". 
That  is  a  witty  description  of  the  week-end  ;  but  there 
is  now  a  week-end  tablet  of  soap,  which  is  made  to  last 
precisely  two  days,   if   reasonably  used,   and  whose 
shrinkage  warns  you  to  pack.    We  cannot  say  much  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Russell's  parliamentary  and  electioneer- 
ing recollections,  and  when  he  presents  us  with  a  reprint 
of  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  we  leave  our  coat-button 
between   his  forefinger  and  thumb  and   rudely  flee. 
There  is,  however,  by  way  of  amends,  one  extremely 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1894,  giving  his  outlook  on  the  twentieth  century.     "  My 
speculative  view  into  the  future  shows  me  a  very  mixed 
spectacle  and  a  doubtful  atmosphere.     I  am  thankful 
to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  emancipating  labours  of  the 
last  sixty  years;  but  entirely  uncertain  how,  had  I  now 
tO  begin  my  life,  I  could  face  the  very  different  problems 
of  the  next  sixty  years.     Of  one  thing  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  convinced — it  is  not  by  the  State  that  man 
can   be   regenerated,    and    the   terrible    woes  of  this 
darkened  world  effectually  dealt  with.     In  some,  and 
some  very  important,  respects,  I  yearn  for  the  impossible 
revival  of  the  men  and  the  ideas  of  my  first  twenty 
years,   which  immediately   followed    the   first  Reform 
Act."    That  is  a  return  of  Gladstone  upon  himself 
as   Matthew  Arnold   said  of    Btirkfi    a   return   of  the 
weary  Radical  leader  upon  his  true  Conservative  self, 
as  fine  a  thing  mortify,  not    so    finely   expressed,  as 
Burke's    half    admission    that    he    might    have  been 
wrong  in  his  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  the   Frciv  h 

Revofution. 

We  do  not  wish  to  pl.iv  Gil  Was  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  especially  as  Mr.  Russell  cannot  punish 
us  for  our  temeritv.  Mul  will  not  some  of  Mr.  Russell's 
friends  give  him  a  hint  to  beware  of 

"  The  still  returning  tale,  and  ling'ring  jest  "? 
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We  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  so  old  :i  favourite 
should  ever  arrive  at  the  stage  of  anecdotage  when 

"  Scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear  ". 

Mr.  Russell  has  turned  his  pockets  inside  out  ;  there  is 
not  a  sixpence  left.  We  thank  him  for  his  generosity, 
but  let  him  not  be  so  tactless  as  to  go  on  reminding  us 
of  the  fact. 


S.  PAL'L  AND  THE  MYSTERIES. 

'  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  S.  Paul."    By  Kirsopp  Lake. 

London:  Rivingtons.    1911.  16s.net. 
"The  Religious  Experience  of  S.  Paul."    By  Percy 

Gardner.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1911. 

5s.  net. 

"Studies  of  Paul  and  his  Gospel."  By  Alfred  E. 
Garvie.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1911. 
6s.  net, 

TV|  EW  TESTAMENT  criticism  is  entering  on  a  new 
^  phase.  Till  recently  orthodox  and  radical  critics 
tended,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  to  approach 
questions  of  New  Testament  scholarship  with  the  pre- 
suppositions of  the  different  theological  camps  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  student  of  the  Gospels  took 
for  granted  that  our  Lord  must  have  been  regarded  by 
the  Apostles  either  as  Very  God  or  as  a  merely  human 
prophet,  the  student  of  S.  Paul  disputed  whether  the 
Apostle  held  Catholic  or  Protestant  views  of  the  Church 
and  the  Sacraments.  Recent  research  has  made  it  clear 
to  both  sides  that  to  state  the  antitheses  in  such  terms 
is  a  misleading  anachronism.  The  problem  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Messianic  claims  of  our  Lord  is  now 
being  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  background  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Eschatology  of  the  period,  not  in  its  rela- 
tion to  modern  controversy  ;  and  similarly  students  of 
the  theology  of  S.  Paul  are  now  asking  what  precisely 
is  its  relation  to  the  so-called  Mystery  Religions  current 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
first-mentioned  volumes,  amid  much  else  that  is  of 
great  interest,  the  discussion  of  this  problem  is  the 
outstanding  feature. 

It  is  recognised  in  the  first  instance  that  the  Epistles 
of  S.  Paul  are  letters.  "  The  difficulty  ",  says  Professor 
Lake,  "  which  undoubtedly  attends  any  attempt  to 
understand  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  letters  ;  for  the  writer  of  a  letter 
assumes  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  series  of  facts,  w  hich 
are,  as  he  is  quite  aware,  equally  familiar  to  his  corre- 
spondent and  to  himself.  But  as  time  goes  on  this 
knowledge  is  gradually  forgotten,  and  what  was 
originally  quite  plain  becomes  difficult  and  obscure ;  it 
has  to  be  rediscovered  from  stray  hints  and  from  other 
documents  by  a  process  of  laborious  research,  before 
it  is  possible  for  the  letters  to  be  read  with  anything 
approaching  to  the  ease  and  intelligence  possessed  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  originally  sent.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  motive  and  origin 
of  the  letters,  and  create  a  picture  of  the  background 
of  thought  and  practice  against  which  they  were  set  in 
the  beginning." 

But  what  was  this  background  ?  The  fact  of  cardinal 
importance  in  this  connexion  that  emerges  from  the 
results  of  recent  research  is  that  the  mental  and  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  and  of 
the  unconverted  multitudes  among  whom  thev  lived  was 
emphatically  not  the  mental  and  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers.  The 
divinities  whose  worship  was  a  real  power  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  Empire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  were  not  those  of  whom  the  poets 
sang  and  whom  the  great  officers  of  state  professed  to 
venerate,  but  those  of  the  Mysterv  Religions  of  Eastern 
origin— Isis,  Mithras,  Cybelc  and  the  like—"  '  Mystery 
Religions  ',  so  diverse  in  detail,  yet  so  similar  in  essen- 
tials, which  held  out  the  offer  of  happiness  in  this  world 
and  salvation  in  the  next  to  all  who  by  initiation  into 
their  sacraments  joined  in  the  risen  life  of  a  redeemer 
God,  and  thus  secured  a  knowledge  of  the  great  secret, 


which  would  guard  the  traveller  when  he  passed  hence 
through  the  gate  of  death  on  his  long  and  dangerous- 
journey,  nnd  bring  him  safely  to  the  eternal  life  which 
he  desired  ". 

When  Christianity  was  carried  outside  Palestine  and 
its  original  environment  of  Jewish  thought,  certain  of 
its  features  would  present  to  the  inquirer  striking 
analogies  to  religions  of  this  familiar  type.  "  In  the 
teaching  of  S.  Paul  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  he  [the  average  Greek]  saw  every  reason  for 
equating  the  Ix>rd  with  the  Redeemer-Cod  of  the 
Mystery  Religions,  with  the  advantage  that  this 
Redeemer  possessed  an  historic  character  which  could 
scarcely  be  claimed  for  Attis  or  Mithras.  Similarly  in 
Baptism  and  in  the  Eucharist  he  found  '  mysteries 
which  could  immediately  be  equated  with  the  other 
'  mysteries  ',  offering  eternal  life  to  those  who  partook 
of  them.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  regarded  Christianity  as  a  superior  form  of 
'  Mysterv  Religion  '." 

Approaching  from  this  point  of  view  the  average  con- 
vert in  a  place  like  Ephesus  or  Corinth  would  inevitably 
emphasise  those  elements  in  Christianity  which  pre- 
sented the  closest  analogy  to  his  previous  conceptions 
and  insensibly  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
ceptions. That  such  influences  have  left  a  trace  on  the 
later  Christian  ritual  and  ceremonial  has  been  long 
recognised,  the  more  interesting  question  at  present 
occupying  scholars  is  the  question  whether  it  may  not 
be  seen  already  at  work  in  the  writings  of  S.  Paul. 

There  have  even  been  those  who  have  maintained 
the  paradox  that  the  Eucharist  was  entirely  the  creation 
of  S.  Paul,  explaining  the  phrase  "  I  received  of  the 
Lord  ",  with  which  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23  he  introduces  his 
account  of  it,  as  if  it  meant  "  I  received  by  revelation 
direct  from  the  Lord  ".  Professor  Gardner  takes  occa- 
sion to  note  that  he  has  abandoned  the  conclusions  in 
an  earlier  paper  urging  that  the  rite  was  suggested  to 
S.  Paul  by  the  practice  at  Eleusis.  He  now  urges  that 
it  goes  back  to  an  original  historic  act  of  our  Lord, 
intentionally  symbolic,  which  S.  Paul  found  already  in 
Christian  practice  and  has  re-interpreted  especially  in 
the  light  of  his  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Christ.  It  is 
a  means  of  establishing  a  communion  with  Christ ;  and 
"  the  table  of  Christ  "  is  contrasted  with  "  the  table 
of  demons  ",  i.e.  with  the  idol  sacrifices  which  were 
believed  to  establish  a  communion  of  the  worshipper 
with  the  God. 

Professor  Gardner  is  more  emphatic,  and  rightly  so, 
in  repudiating  the  view  of  Frazer  and  other  anthro- 
pologists who  connect  the  Christian  sacrament  in  its 
original  form  with  any  survival  of  primitive  totemism  : 

As  Christianity  spread  among  the  only  slightly 
civilised  lower  classes  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  it  must 
have  come  in  contact  with  all  manner  of  barbarous 
survivals.  During  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  became  in  many  ways  materialised  and  degraded. 
While  at  the  top  of  Christendom  we  find  great  thinkers 
like  Clement  and  Augustine,  we  find  among  the  masses 
cults  and  superstitions  few  degrees  better  than  the 
pagan  customs  which  they  displaced.  So  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  as  received  by  the 
uncivilised  classes  in  mediaeval  Europe,  who  frankly 
talked  of  eating  God,  had  some  connexion  with  very 
early  beliefs  as  regards  the  sacrifice  of  communion.  But 
we  cannot  place  S.  Paul  on  that  level  ". 

Dr.  Garvie  has  little  on  this  subject,  but  that  little  is  so 
far  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  two  writers  already 
quoted  that  one  seems  to  detect  some  relic  of  the  older 
effort  to  prove  that  S.  Paul  held  a  "  Protestant  "  view 
of  the  Sacraments.  The  real  subject  of  his  book  is  the 
Personality  of  the  Apostle  and  his  experience  of  Sin 
and  Grace,  subjects  none  the  less  important  because 
for  the  moment  they  are  not  in  the  storm  centre  of 
discussion. 

The  questions  raised  above  will  obviously  provide 
scholars  with  material  for  discussion  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  it  is  premature  to  attempt  to  pronounce  a 
final  verdict  ;  but  if  only  for  its  epigrammatic  irony,  it 
is  worth  while  to  quote  Professor  Lake's  own  summary 
conclusion  :  "  The  importance  of  these  points  is  con- 
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siderable.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  controversy  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians  has  found  its  centre  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  latter  have  appealed  to 
primitive  Christianity  to  support  their  views.  From 
their  point  of  view  the  appeal  fails  :  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine is  much  more  nearly  primitive  than  the  Protestant. 
But  the  Catholic  advocate  in  winning  his  case  has  proved 
still  more  :  the  type  of  doctrine  which  he  defends  is  not 
only  primitive,  but  pre-Christian.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  terms  of  another  controversy,  Christianity  has  not 
borrowed  from  the  Mystery  Religions,  because  it  was 
always,  at  least  in  Europe,  a  Mystery  Religion  itself  ". 


NIGERIA. 

"Nigeria:  its  Peoples  and  its  Problems."    By  E.  D. 

Morel.  London :  Smith,  Elder.  1911.  10s.6d.net. 
"The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria."    By  Captain 

C.  W.  J.  Orr.    London:  Macmillan.   1911.   8s.  6d. 

net. 

"  On  Horseback  through  Northern  Nigeria."  By  J.  D. 
Falconer.  London :  Fisher  Unwin.  1911.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THERE  is  no  surer  method  of  acquiring  an  interest 
in  an  unfamiliar  subject  than  to  read  an  account 
of  it  by  a  warm  partisan  or  a  keen  controversialist. 
Once  the  interest  is  acquired,  we  may  trust  ourselves 
to  correct  any  exaggeration  in  our  first  impressions 
by  subsequent  reading  and  subsequent  talk.  That  is 
why  we  hope  that  Mr.  Morel's  book  on  Nigeria  will 
be  widely  read.  Those  who  read  it  will  no  longer  pass 
over  the  name  of  Nigeria  as  negligible,  when  they  come 
across  it  in  the  newspapers,  in  Parliament,  or  in  con- 
versation. But  though  Mr.  Morel  betrays  over  and 
over  again  his  enjoyment  in  criticising  those  with  whose 
opinions  he  disagrees,  we  think  that  most  West  Africans 
will  recognise  he  is  on  the  right  side.  Indeed  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  administration  of  Northern 
Nigeria  seems  to  have  been  achieved  on  the  very  lines 
which  Mr.  Morel  indicates.  His  writing  is  occasion- 
ally obscure  and  even  ungrammatical ;  but  his  aim  is 
not  primarily  a  literary  one,  and  we  are  grateful  to  find 
a  writer  on  West  Africa  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque 
and  a  power  of  uniting  the  discussion  of  administrative 
problems  with  a  very  lively  presentation  of  native  life. 
His  book  begins  with  pleasant  sketches  of  his  travels 
and  impressions,  and  then  discusses  in  a  general  and 
a  popular  way  the  main  problems  with  which  the 
Hritish  Government  is  concerned  in  the  two  Nigerias. 

Captain  Orr,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  attempt 
to  write  popularly,  but  severely  addresses  himself  to 
an  audience  which  he  assumes  to  have  a  serious  interest 
in  administration.  His  book  is  of  more  permanent 
value  than  Mr.  Morel's,  but  it  demands  a  more  strenu- 
ous attitude  in  the  reader.  After  a  short  but  admir- 
able summary  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  our 
occupation  of  Northern  Nigeria,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  our  administration  there  from  io/jo  to 
1910.  He  was  himself  a  mcmlx-r  of  the  political  staff, 
and  his  story  puts  in  permanent  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  He  is  severely 
reticent  as  to  names.  Mallarn  Jihrella,  a  fanatic  who 
gave  trouble  in  the  early  days,  was  "captured  by  an 
officer  who  rode  seventy  miles  in  seventeen  hours  to 
effect  it  ".  "  The  officer  in  command  of  the  small 
garrison  at  Wushishi  "  entered  the  town  of  Bida  with 
Only  thirty  men,  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  Emir 
with  his  own  hand;  "in  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and,  badly  wounded,  only  escaped  bv  the 
greatest  good  fortune  ".  Another  unnamed  officer, 
attacked  on  patrol  by  PagaM,  is  Casually  mentioned 
as  having  been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  We 
commend  Captain  Orr's  choice  of  an  impe  rsonal  method 
appropriate  to  the  men  whose  quiet  unadvertised 
endeavours  have  made  Northern  Nigeria. 

His  book  doses  with  a  discussion  of  general 
problems.     Here  he  gets  on  to  common  ground  with 


Mr.  Morel,  treating  of  the  same  subjects  and  ofterc,. 
in  his  more  careful  and  restrained  way,  expressing  the 
same  views.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  in  the  near 
future  expect  Northern  Nigeria  to  develop  a  large 
external  trade  either  in  cotton  or  in  other  products  thajt: 
look  at  present  more  promising.  That  is  left  for  the 
present  to  Southern  Nigeria.  The  country  to  the 
South  is,  as  Mr.  Morel  says,  self-sufficing,  and  the 
first  effect  of  our  occupation  has  been  a  large  growth 
of  internal  trade.  This  does  not  mean  that  Northern 
Nigeria  will  not  with  patience  become  self-supporting  ; 
for  the  land  revenue,  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
native  custom  which  reserves  ownership  to  the  State, 
will  benefit  from  the  increasing  land  values  due  to  the 
railway  and  the  pax  Britannica.  The  land  question  is 
interesting.  In  large  areas  of  the  Protectorate  land 
has  no  exchange  value  at  all,  but  by  the  native  system 
of  taxation  a  portion  of  the  produce  is  taken  in  con- 
sideration of  the  right  of  user.  This  artificial  rent  will 
in  time  give  way  to  real  or  economic  rent  as  land 
gradually  acquires  an  exchange  value. 

Northern  Nigeria  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  latest  comer  of  our  dependencies.  We  can  profit 
there  by  our  mistakes  elsewhere,  in  India  and  Southern 
Nigeria,  for  example.  As  Mr.  Morel  says,  "The 
field  is  clear  :  the  slate  clean  ".  Our  aim,  therefore;, 
has  been  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  native  life,  and 
rule  on  native  lines.  Unless  the  whole  policy  described 
by  Captain  Orr  is  reversed,  we  shall  never  reproduce 
in  Northern  Nigeria  that  denationalised  type  of  native 
whose  presence  in  Lagos  and  Abeokuta  Mr.  Morel 
deplores.  In  accordance  with  this  policy  we  have  even 
given  slavery  a  tacit  recognition,  realising  that  to 
abolish  it  suddenly  would  create  a  new  criminal  class 
and  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  native  life.  The  English 
public  probably  does  not  recognise  how  dependent  the 
African  is  by  nature.  The  long  tyranny  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  in  Africa  has  made  the  native  uncomfort- 
able so  long  as  he  is  left  without  a  protector;  and  we 
have  known  free  men,  earning  considerable  incomes, 
deliberately  share  their  profits  with  a  chief  or  village 
headman  in  order  to  be  considered  his  follower  and  win 
his  protection.  By  the  law  of  Northern  Nigeria,  all 
children  born  after  1  April  1901  are  free  ;  but  we  may 
surmise  that  persons  born  of  slave  parents  in  a  powerful 
household  will  continue,  in  fact,  to  behave  as  though 
they  were  slaves,  whatever  may  be  their  status  in  our 
legal  phraseology.  Slavery,  as  we  recognise  it,  docs 
not  mean  slave-raiding;  and  to  ass<xiatc  it  with  the 
evils  of  the  history  of  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  dominated 
by  a  mere  word. 

Closely  related  to  the  dependent  nature  of  the 
African  is  the  attraction  for  him  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  It  is,  like  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  a  religion 
of  law,  prescribing  definite  rules  and  definite  ceremonies 
in  all  departments  of  life.  Under  its  numerous  ordi- 
nances the  Afric  an  feels  himself  secure.  The  lack  of 
success  of  the  Christian  missionary  is  therefore  not 
surprising.  There  are  no  churches  save  in  big  centres  ; 
and  the  African  Christian,  who  may  have  found  lor  a 
time  in  the  better  type  of  missionary  what  Kenan  called 
"  a  liv  ing  theology  ",  goes  upon  his  travels  deprived 
of  his  old  beliefs,  with  nothing  to  support  him  but  his 
naturally  unretcntive  mind.  While  the  Mohammedan 
Mallams  bridge  the  gap  between  Mohammedanism  and 
Paganism  by  teaching  that  the  proper  protection 
against  evil  spirits  is  a  righteous  life  and  a  belief  in 
the  true  God,  the  Christian  missionary  prefers  to 
inc  ulcate  a  disbelief  in  their  existence.  The  Moham- 
medans, in  fact,  follow  the  same-  wise  policy  as  the 
early  Christian  Chun  h,  which  from  S.   P. ml  onward! 

took  advantage  «>f  local  ceremonies  and  beliefs  t'>  pro* 

mote  its  own  doctrines.  Against  them  are  pitted  :i 
small  body  of  men  endeavouring  to  inlroduc  <•  twe  ntieth 

century  Christianity  into  an  alie  n  land,  among  1  people 
compelled,  Mr  Morel  thinks,  bv  the  necessitiei  ot 

population  l'»  be  polygamous  I  hose,  howeve  r,  who 
wish  te>  sic  West  Afric  a  a  Christian  country  need  nol 
take  too  seriously  the  Emir  of  Kano's  li  tte  r  quoted  by 
Mr.  Morel  (page  135).  The-  views  there  expressed 
are-,  in  out   opinion,  wise-;  and  it   is  certain  they  are 
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genuinely  held  by  Mohammedan  C  hiefs.  Nevertheless, 
they  express  so  exactly  the  prevalent  official  view 
that,  although  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hint  they  were 
not  spontaneously  expressed,  we  cannot  but  trace  their 
partial  origin  in  a  gentle  process  of  suggestion  exer- 
cised unconsciously  by  continued  intercourse  with 
European  officials. 

Readers  of  these  books  will  be  interested  in  the 
-educational  experiments  at  Kano.  Here  the  Mallams 
are  allowed  to  teach  their  own  religion.  The  natives 
are  found  clothed  in  their  own  dress,  and  not  in  a 
travesty  of  European  fashions.  The  sons  of  chiefs  are 
taught  at  Kano  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  may 
serve  to  make  them  effective  rulers.  Captain  Orr 
points  out  that  the  position  of  residents  in  Northern 
Nigeria  is  at  present  anomalous.  They  are  nominally 
advisers,  but  in  fact  the  native  rulers  are  often  their 
puppets.  The  corrective  of  that  anomaly  will  be  found 
in  the  Kano  schools,  for  residents  are  only  waiting  for 
more  competent  native  rulers  to  confine  themselves,  in 
fact,  to  the  limited  functions  which  the  name  "  resi- 
dent "  implies. 

In  all  that  is  said  by  Captain  Orr  and  Mr.  Morel  on 
the  important  subjects  of  religion  and  denationalisation 
we  trace  a  view  of  imperial  politics  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  wider  movement,  the  movement  that  refuses 
to  fit  the  rich  variety  of  things  into  the  old  rigid  intel- 
lectual formula?,  that  sees  in  the  concrete  realities  of 
life  and  our  sympathetic  intuition  of  them  a  surer  road 
to  truth.  It  is  the  same  movement  which  in  political 
philosophy  has  killed  "  the  economic  man  "  and  which, 
in  metaphysics,  is  leading  us  away  from  intellectual 
and  mechanical  systems  to  that  new  and  stimulating 
spiritualism  associated  at  present  mainly  with  the 
name  of  Bergson. 

We  have  left  little  space  for  Mr.  Falconer's  book, 
but  probably  as  much  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  quite 
unreasonably  monotonous  account  of  his  wanderings 
over  Northern  Nigeria  from  day  to  day.  West  Africa 
is  the  most  humorous  country  in  the  world,  but  we 
should  never  suspect  it  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Falconer's 
book.  As  he  has  missed  its  humour,  so  has  he  missed 
its  mystery  and  fascination.  The  book,  however,  is 
accurate  and  full  of  information,  and  might  be  useful 
as  a  traveller's  guide  or  as  material  for  a  much  wanted 
dictionary  of  Nigeria,  such  as  would  include  under 
alphabetical  headings  the  information  at  present 
scattered  in  the  books  of  Barth  and  other  travellers. 


EMBRYO  NOVELS. 

"  The  Room  in  the  Tower."    By  E.  F.  Benson.   London  : 
Mills  and  Boon.    1912.  6s. 

7  N  this  volume  of  "  short  stories"  Mr.  Benson  has 
*-  gained  exactly  that  kind  of  success  which  he  sought, 
for  its  avowed  object  is  to  give  some  pleasant  qualms  to 
the  reader.  The  hunting  of  the  spook  has  of  late  vears 
become  a  vastly  scientific  business.  Many  members  of 
the  tribe  have  been  put  to  rest  for  ever,  but  those  which 
have  been  captured  have  been  treated  in  far  more  shame- 
ful manner.  The  caged  lion  is  a  spectacle  to  excite 
pity,  but  the  ghost  appearing  by  special  request  at  a 
suburban  seance  is  surely  the  most  degraded  creature 
in  creation.  No  self-respecting  human  being  could  go 
in  fear  of  such  a  mountebank.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  still  surviving  among  the  shades, 
but  even  these  have  been  tempted  from  their  ancestral 
homes  by  the  scientific  investigator  anxious  to  probe 
them  and  to  place  them  under  his  microscope,  and  in  the 
end  they  are  shown  to  be  harmless,  if  highly  interesting, 
members  of  society.  Such  being  the  state  to  which  the 
once  terrible  race  has  been  reduced,  no  little  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Benson  for  restoring  to  us  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  awe  which  the  people  of  the  shadowv 
kingdom  inspired  in  their  better  days.  No  one  who 
reads  these  tales  need  be  ashamed  to  own  to  a  certain 
temporary  disinclination  to  look  backwards  in  the  dusk  ; 
rather  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome  this  feeling 
which  gives   us  some  of  the   fearful  joy  with  which 


childish  nightmares  began,  but  docs  not  lead  up  to  their 
last  terrifying  struggles.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness 
in  the  author's  method  of  telling  a  story,  and  it  is  this, 
we  think,  which  accounts  for  his  success  in  creating 
an  impression  of  unrest.  A  ghostly  manifestation 
vouched  for  by  sober  citizens  and  substantiated  by  a 
mass  of  details  is  a  less  alarming  thing  than  an  un- 
accountable happening  in  a  lonely  place  on  a  dark  night. 
Mr.  Benson,  by  discarding  most  of  the  investigator's 
apparatus,  has  come  near  to  the  way  of  those  who  wrote 
before  Poc  had  made  it  fashionable  to  work  out  tales  of 
mystery  with  the  precision  needed  for  a  problem  in 
draughts,  and  since  we  are  never  asked  to  exercise  a 
nice  judgment,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  be  incredulous. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  veiled  ladies  of  tapestried  rooms 
to  the  modern  man  in  the  motor-car,  but  the  author  has 
curious  things  to  tell  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
time  and  a  cloud  of  dust  are  all  the  accessories  needed 
to  complete  the  illusion. 

We  read  in  the  preface,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the 
stories,  "  The  Man  who  went  too  far  ",  is  the  germ 
of  what  subsequently  developed  into  Mr.  Benson's  book 
"  The  Angel  of  Pain  ",  and  this  little  notice  suggests 
a  somewhat  lengthy  train  of  thoughts.  Now  the  per- 
fect short  story  is  no  more  a  novel  in  embryo  than  a 
pony  is  a  young  horse.  To  say  that  the  one  has  grown 
into  the  other  is  to  confess  to  a  failure  somewhere.  The 
very  best  of  the  tales  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  were  quite 
incapable  of  any  such  transformation,  for  every  one  was 
perfectly  compact  in  itself  and  marked  by  its  singleness 
of  aim.  Probably  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  English 
writers  of  the  present  day  of  whose  work  one  could  say 
the  same,  and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  output  of  short  stories  was  greater.  Hundreds 
appear  every  month  in  the  magazines  for  "  railway 
reading  ",  but,  worthless  as  the  enormous  majority  of 
them  are,  they  almost  all  seem  to  be  novels  which  their 
authors  have  relentlessly  cut  down  to  suit  the  market. 
It  is  of  course  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  reach  their  intended  propor- 
tions, but  their  one  common  characteristic  serves  to 
show  how  ill  the  art  of  the  French  conte  is  understood 
in  England.  The  short  story  which  leaves  one  with  the 
feeling  that  another  word  could  be  said  has  failed  of 
its  object.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  a  miniature 
could  with  advantage  be  enlarged  into  a  wall-filling 
canvas,  or  that  a  sonnet  contained  the  material  for  a 
lengthy  poem.  Many  of  Mr.  Benson's  tales  have  been 
seen  before  in  one  or  other  of  the  magazines,  and  in 
several  of  them  there  lurks  the  possibility  of  the  long 
novel,  for  though  they  contain  good  ideas  they  do  not 
satisfy.  One  suspects  that  they  have  been  made  up 
in  tabloid  form,  and  that  some  day  they  may  be  put 
into  solution.  New  characters,  new  incidents,  and  new 
dialogue  might  be  added  without  injury  to  the  original, 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  work  such  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  "  Thrawn  Janet  ",  whose  author 
learnt  his  art  from  the  French. 


"COME,  THE  RECORDERS." 

"  Six  Lectures  on  the  Recorder  and  other  Flutes  in 
Relation  to  Literature."  By  Christopher  Welch. 
London  :  Frowde.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"C  HOULD  this  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
*J  looks  upon  reading  as  a  pastime,  or  wishes  to 
get  information  quickly  and  without  trouble,  the  author 
hopes  that,  having  read  this  sentence,  he  will  put  the 
volume  down  .  .  .  [the  lectures]  are  not  intended  to 
either  amuse  or  teach,  but  to  stimulate  inquiry.  .  .  " 
It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  author  to  disclaim 
"  graces  of  style  ",  as  in  his  first  paragraph  he  gives 
us  a  double-barrelled  split  infinitive.  But  he  does  not 
succeed  in  his  laudable  endeavour  "to  stimulate 
inquiry  "  by  achieving  dulness  :  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  has  compiled  a  book  which,  on  the  whole,  many 
readers  will  find  supremely  interesting.  Fully  one-half 
of  its  pages  might  with  advantage  be  cancelled  :  the 
analyses,  for  instance,  of  some  of  the  Shakespeare 
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plays,  in  which  "  the  recorder  and  other  flutes  "  are 
mentioned,  are  not  only  irrelevant,  needless,  but  puerile, 
fatuous,  inept  and  uninformed.  The  explanations  of 
Shakespeare's  puns  are  laborious,  humourless,  and 
fairly  make  one  writhe  with  their  tediousness.  Mr. 
Welch's  pathetic  faith  in  the  quartos  of  1604  is  not  in  the 
least  justified  by  recent  investigation  and  criticism.  He 
starts  badly  by  devoting  as  many  pages  as  words  were 
necessary  to  exposing  the  errors  made  by  old  and 
modern  writers  in  describing  the  various  kinds  of  flutes. 
A  single  sentence  would  serve.  If  Hawkins  and  Burney 
were  not  clear  as  to  the  difference  between  a  recorder 
and  a  flute  or  a  flute  and  a  flageolet,  what  does  that 
matter  to  us?  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
bungle,  Burney  and  Hawkins  did  it ;  and  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Welch  follows  the  bad  old  plan  of  condemning  them 
when  he  knows  they  are  wrong  and  accepting  them 
when  he  feels  a  little  less  sure.  Not  a  word  of  either 
of  their  ponderous  histories  should  be  taken  without 
searching  examination. 

Much,  however,  will  be  forgiven  by  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  truth  about  a  very  beautiful  family  of  instru- 
ments which  can  never  be  heard  nowadays.  The 
recorder  was  a  fipple-flute  of  conical  bore  with  seven 
holes  for  the  fingers  and  one  for  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  ;  it  differed  mainly  from  what  is  now  called  "  the 
flute  "  sans  phrase,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  German  flute,  in  being  blown 
through  the  fipple  instead  of  directly  through  the  lips. 
The  fipple  is  a  tube  which  directs  the  air  on  the  edged 
opening  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  which  corresponds 
to  the  "language"  or  "languid"  of  an  organ-pipe. 
The  question  of  keys  or  no  keys  is  not  essential  : 
recorders  were  not  (excepting  in  the  largest  sizes)  fitted 
with  keys ;  but  that  made  no  difference  to  the  timbre  ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  recorder  over  the  modern  flute 
lay  in  its  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone.  Thus  Pepys 
heard  a  band  of  recorders  accompanying  the  descent  of 
an  angel  from  heaven  in  Gascoigne's  "  Jocasta  "  and 
commented  thus  :  "The  wind  musique  when  the  angel 
comes  down  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me ;  and 
indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul  so  that  it  made 
me  really  sick,  as  I  have  formerly  been  when  in  love 
with  my  wife  ".  Thenceforward  the  recorder  was  his 
favourite  instrument ;  he  learnt  to  play  it  himself  and 
made  his  wife  learn.  Whether  the  physical  effect  on 
her  was  the  same  is  not  mentioned  :  perhaps  she  had 
never  been  so  violently  in  love  with  Mr.  Pepys. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Welch  tells  us  much  about  the  music 
employed  in  the  theatre  of  Pepys'  and  an  earlier  day. 
In  "  Jocasta  "  "  a  doleful,  strange  noise  of  violles, 
cythren,  bandurion  "  is  asked  for  as  a  prelude  to  the 
first  act;  "  a  very  doleful  noise  of  flutes  "  must  sound 
before  the  second;  before  the  third  a  "  dolcfull  noise 
of  cornettes "  ;  before  the  fourth  "trumpets  .  .  . 
drummes  and  fifes  ",  and  later  "  still  music  ".  "  Still 
music  "  was  a  group  of  recorders,  "  still  pipes  ",  which 
Mr.  Welch  conjectures  belonged  "  to  the  equipment  of  a 
theatre  ".  Directions  to  employ  it  are  given  in  the  text 
of,  amongst  other  plays,  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  and 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Drearn  ".  But  even  in  Pepys' 
day  the  recorder  was  doomed,  and  it  lasted  but  little 
longer.  The  modern  craze  for  noise  was  beginning, 
and  the  low,  lovely  tones  of  the  old  instrument  did  not 
penetrate  with  sufficient  strength  the  ears  of  a  genera- 
tion which,  had  it  only  hern  aware  of  the  fact,  was 
already  thirsting  for  Strauss  and  our  other  up-to-date 
composers.  The  "German  flute",  then  named  the 
"  traversa  ",  gradually  ousted  it.  An  intermediate 
stage  was  the  Handelian,  when  the  flute  a  be*-,  blown 
through  a  mouthpiece,  was  more  largely  used  than  its 
successor.  Beauty  of  tone  was  small  recommendation 
w  hen  c  ompared  w  ith  greate  r  facilities  of  e  xec  ution,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the-  instrument  we-  know  is  in 
that  respec  t  far  superior  to  the  earlier  forms. 

We  are  not  greatly  coin  erne  cl  w  ith  the  lengthy  dis- 
sertations on  the  syrinx  and  e>the-r  an<  ient  arrangements 
of  pipes  and  flute-s.  There  is  far  tex.  mm  h  gaseous 
speculation  as  to  the  pro  i-e-  shapes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  noise-producers  described  more  or  less  loosclv  l>-. 
Greek  and  Latin  w  riters  ;  there  are-  far  too  many  unverifi- 


able  inferences  from  ancient  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  All 
the  same,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Welch  for  the  stores  of 
undoubted  fact  that  he  has  accumulated  and  placed  at 
our  disposal. 

PALMS   AND  TEMPLES. 

"  'Twixt  Sand  and  Sea."    By  Cyril  Fletcher  Grant  and 
L.  Grant.    London ;  Low.    1911.    21s.  net. 

A GOOD  many  books  of  travel  that  are  written 
nowadays,  especially  on  the  East,  the  Desert,  and 
other  such  picturesque  subjects,  are  obviously  intended 
and  equipped  for  the  briefest  of  careers.  Gaily  bound 
and  still  more  gaily  illustrated,  they  dazzle  for  a  moment 
and  are  gone.  The  reader  who  has  been  lured  by  these 
gaudy  baits  becomes  naturally  distrustful  after  a  time, 
and  any  volume  decorated  with  photographs  of  palms 
and  mosques  and  Bedouin  encampments  is  apt  to  be 
dropped  with  a  promptitude  suggestive  of  unhappy  ex- 
perience. The  book  we  have  now  before  us,  however, 
is  a  proof  that  a  serious  literary  treatment  and  the 
coup  d'ceil  of  the  camera  can  be  combined.  The 
authors,  who  are  able  to  say  in  their  preface  that 
they  "  have  described  no  place  which  they  did  not  visit, 
and  no  custom  which  they  did  not  themselves  observe 
have  travelled  through  Algeria  and  Tunisia  thoroughly 
and  deliberately,  not  in  the  American  sense  of 
having  got  in  much  sight-seeing  in  a  given  time,  but 
in  the  sense  rather  of  the  student  and  observer  who 
pauses  again  and  again  to  investigate  and  ponder  the 
meaning  of  what  he  sees.  The  present  book  is  the 
fruit  of  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  country  and  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  that  sojourn  had  aroused. 
But  the  country  was  not  visited  in  order  that  the  book 
might  be  written.  There  is  no  surer  sign  of  intellec- 
tual interest  in  a  traveller's  work  than  the  changes  his 
style  undergoes  to  suit  the  varying  character  of  his 
subject.  The  present  book  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Carthage.  But  the  interest  of  the  flat  headland 
where  Carthage  was,  though  keen  and  profound,  is 
entirely  historical,  and  accordingly  we  begin  with  four 
or  five  chapters  of  Carthaginian  history,  written  fairly 
and  seriously,  with  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  classical 
as  well  as  modern  authorities,  and  yet  with  so  much 
liveliness  and  vigour  that  no  intelligent  reader  will  find 
a  page  of  these  chapters  dull.  From  the  beginning  we 
will  turn  to  the  end  of  the  book,  to  the  description  of 
the  little  Saharan  village  of  Tolga,  its  masses  of  date 
palms  fed  by  the  bubbling  spring  which  the  artesian 
process  in  French  lands  has  unlocked  and  surrounded 
by  the  far-stretching  yellow  expanses  of  the  desert. 
"  The  moon  sails  out  from  behind  the  clouds.  As  we 
reach  the  silent  street  again  a  long  line  of  camels  is 
winding  its  way  in  slowly,  with  soft  padding  feet,  that 
arc  fashioned  for  the  desert  and  not  for  man-made  roads. 
Great  empty  boxes  which  have  been  full  of  dates  hang 
upon  the-ir  sides.  You  have  to  stand  aside  to  let  them 
pass  in  the  narrow  pathway,  with  outstretched  necks 
and  noses  scenting  the  air.  Beyond  Tolga  the  great 
desert  sleeps  in  mysterious  silence.  And  to  all  outward 
appearance  the  little  village  lying  upon  its  bosom  sleeps 
also. " 

The-  same-  test  may  be  applied  throughout  the  book. 
Where-  the  interest  is  intellectual  and  historical  as  of 
the  Roman  settlements  of  Sheitla,  Tebessa,  and  else- 
where beside-  Carthage,  still  exhibiting  the  haughty 
r  uins  of  temples  and  amphitheatres  built  it)  the-  imperial 
mflSOOry — our  authors  know  how  to  make  the  annals 
of  the  past  live  again.  And  equally,  where  the  appeal 
is  to  the  e  ye-  and  to  an  emotional  appreciation  of  Nature's 
moods,  whether  ol  stern  wilderness  or  luxury  of 
tropic  al  gardens,  they  are-  able  to  respond  with  descrip- 
tions which  convey  to  the-  reader  the-  sentiment  as  well 
as  the-  appearance  of  the  landscape.  This  is  perhaps 
the  highest  praise-  that  <  an  DC  given  to  a  hoik  of 
travels;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  entire  fascination 
of  travel  is  derived  from  these  two  sources  the 
inte-rest  of  past  history  or  the-  sensuous  appt  e  <  iation 
of  prrsent  Inautv  it  seldom  happens  that  Individual 
travellers  and  writers  posse  ss  in  an  adequate  degree  the 
Intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  whi<  h  arc-  ncccssai) 
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:to  exploit  these  diverse'  resources.  We  happen  to  be 
familiar  with  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  covered  in 
*hcse  pa^rs  andean  testify  to  the  quiet,  unexa^eratcd 
truth  of  the  descriptions  they  contain.  The  qualities 
of  thoroughness  of  research  combined  with  descriptive 
vivacity  which  distinguish  the  book  should  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  it  an  honourable  career. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


'Syndicalism  and  Labour."    By  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bait.  London: 
Murray.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

Syndicalism,  Sir  Arthur  Clay  tells  us,  comes  from 
France.  The  name  perhaps,  but  not  the  movement,  which  is 
begotten  of  present-day  labour  upheavals  the  world  over. 
Still,  France  is  an  excellent  object  lesson,  and  her  recent 
labour  troubles  have,  in  a  stronger  degree  perhaps,  run  a 
similar  course  to  our  own.  In  both  countries  there  was  the 
same  Government  irresolution  in  the  e.'11'ly  stages  of  the 
strike,  and  in  the  end  the  same  use  of  the  soldiers.  The 
origin  of  syndicalism  lies  in  the  discontent  of  the  ordinary 
wage-earner  with  existing  conditions  of  life.  Wages  have 
remained  stationary  in  face  of  a  big  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
In  our  own  country  the  discontent  has  been  fomented  by  the 
violent  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  against  owners  of  land, 
who  have  been  held  up  to  obloquy  as  little  better  than  public 
parasites.  Into  the  turmoil  jumped  the  Socialist  leader  with 
his  doctrine  of  public  ownership.  Whether  he  wins  or 
loses  depends  on  what  Sir  Arthur  Clay  calls  the  common- 
sense  of  the  English  workman.  Really  the  English 
workman  is  rather  bewildered.  It  has  amused  and  excited 
him  to  bait  and  to  abuse  the  big  capitalist,  yet  he  thinks 

'Sometimes  that  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members  is  no 
child's  story,  and  uneasily  remembers  his  own  little  savings 
in  cottage,  savings  bank,  or  friendly  society.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  his  Union  Lodge  ;  indolent,  ignorant,  or  not 

■  caring  he  let  its  government  slip  into  the  willing  hands  of 
those  who  simply  made  use  of  him  as  a  pawn  in  their  political 
game;  and  so  the  "voice  of  the  people"  interpreted  at 
Trade  Union  Congresses  by  the  syndicalists  grew  into  some- 
thing its  putative  authors  would  never  recognise.  In  any 
event  the  course  is  clear.  The  extremists  have  captured  the 
grades  union  machine.  Their  object  is  political  and  not 
industrial.  Observers  in  close  touch  with  the  working  world 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  simply  want  better  industrial 
conditions  and  care  little  about  politics.  Sir  Arthur  Clay- 
suggests  no  remedy.  Lectures  and  books  with  nothing  else 
are  useless.  Are  the  middle  and  upper  classes  entirely  free 
from  blame  ?  Have  they  not  lost  touch  with  the  working 
classes  ? 

''A  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society."  Edited 
by  John  E.  Commons,  Ulrica  B.  Phillips,  Eugene  A.  Gilmore, 
Helen  L.  Sumner  and  John  B.  Andrews.  Prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
"With  a  Preface  by  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Introduction  by 
John  B.  Clark.  In  10  Vols.  Vol.  X.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  The 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.    1911.    S50  the  set. 

We  have  here  the  tenth  and  final  volume  of  this  monu- 
mental work  dealing  with  the  genesis  and  final  development 
of  the  various  "labour  movements"  in  the  United  States, 
that  cover  the  period  from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  up  to  1880.  About  one-third  of  this  tenth  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  organisation  known  as  the  "Knights  of 
Labour",  and  to  tracing  the  history  of  various  "Former 
Organisations"  in  "the  States  ",  While  the  other  two-thirds 
(234  pages  out  of  the  370)  contain  a  comprehensive  "  Finding 
List  of  Sources  Quoted  "  and  an  admirable  index  (with 
minute  cross-reference)  to  the  entire  work.  We  have  in 
previous  notices  dealt  at  length  on  the  scope,  value,  and,  occa- 
sionally, on  what  seemed  to  us  some  of  the  shortcomings  and 
defects  of  this  work.  We  shall  now  only  repeat  what  in 
substance  we  have  said  before  that  these  volumes  are  a 
veritable  store-house  of  information  touching  "  labour 
organisations",  their  influence  on  contemporary  American 
politics  and  legislation,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
the  library  not  only  of  every  scientific  student  of  "  labour 
problems"  in  their  legal  and  economic  phases,  but  in  the 
library  as  well  of  every  general  reader  who  desires  to  be 
thoroughly  equipped  to  follow  intelligently  and  to  weigh 
judicially  the  various  solutions  offered  us  of  the  first  problem 
that  confronts  England  and  America- to-day. 

'Children's  Singing  Games."  Edited  by  Alice  B.  Gomme  and 
Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Sets  3,  4  and  5.  In  lfoveilo's  School  8ongi, 
Books  227  9.    London :  Novello.    9d.  per  set. 

It  is  a  depressing  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  progress  in 
education  among  the  very  young  that. the  song*  with  which 


children  only  a  few  years  ago  .accompanied  their  games  are 
now  becoming  obsolete  and  forgotten.  They  have  to  be  dug 
out  like  fossils,  collected  like  rare  butterflies ;  expert 
musicians  must  needs  go  a-hunting  them  and  decide  which 
are  the  true  traditional  versions,  which  have  been  corrupted. 
In  a  generation  or  so  the  last  children  to  receive  them  from 
tradition,  and  naturally,  unconsciously,  to  chant  them  in 
piping  trebles,  will  be  grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  and 
they  will  sing  with  the  cracked  voice  of  age  the  tunes  of 
childhood  to  their  grandchildren  -  if  indeed  the  grand- 
children are  not  too  advanced  to  listen.  Miss  (Jomme  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  are  certainly  doing  an  interesting  work  in 
compiling  this  collection  :  in  a  little  while  it  will  be  studied 
with  avidity  if  not  by  infants  at  any  rate  by  adults.  Wo 
find  here  such  old-time  favourites  as  "Nuts  in  May"  and 
"  Dame  get  up  "  (in  Set  2),  and  in  the  sets  just  to  hand 
"Looby  Light",  "Jenny  Jones",  "There  stands  a  lady", 
"Hark!  the  robbers",  "Ring  a  ring  of  roses",  and  many 
others.  The  localities  in  which  the  various  games  and  tunes 
were  trapped  are  given  ;  but  many  of  them  may  t»till  b<? 
found  in  widely  separated  parts  of  England,  with,  of  course, 
numberless  variations.  The  descriptions  of  the  games  al'rt 
admirably  lucid  ;  and  Mr.  Sharp's  simple  piano  accompani- 
ments are  suitable  for  use  in  the  nursery  or  schoolroom.  One 
might  walk  for  a  long  summer  day  through  the  streets  of 
London  without  hearing  children  sing  one  of  these  songs 
or  anything  like  them  :  they  prefer  to  bawl  music-hall 
rubbish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  elementary  school  mistresses 
will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  collectors  ;  then  once  again  we  may  listen  to  children 
singing  pure,  pleasant  melodies  at  their  play. 

"The  Story  of  India."  By  J.  Thornton.  London  :  Drane.   1912.  6s 

To  compress  the  story  of  India  from  Darius  to  Victoria 
into  one  small  volume  is  to  attempt  the  impossible. 
Naturally  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  "  notablo 
events".  Various  inaccuracies  raise  some  doubt  whether  he 
was  fully  equipped  for  the  task.  The  story,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  clearly  and  simply  told,  and  vexed  questions  treated 
in  a  fair  and  reasonable  spirit. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  438. 
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The  CASE 
AGAINST 
HOME  RULE. 

BY 

L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P., 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

NOW  READY.  3d.  net. 


Mr.  Amery's  book,  though  published  at  3d., 
is  one  that  would  usually  cost  Is.  It  contains 
128  substantial  pages,  and  is  a  fairly  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the   whole  question. 

In    the    campaign  against    Separation  Mr. 

Amery's  chapters  will  provide  valuable  assistance 

both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Home  Rule  problem. 


COZtTTZEZtsTTS. 

t.  Foreword. 

II.  Ireland  Before  the  Union. 

III.  From  the  Union  to  the  Home  Rule  Bills. 

IV.  The  Unionist  Reconstruction. 
V.  Unionism  and  Tariff  Reform. 

VI.  Unionism  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

VII.  Further  Developments  of  Unionist 

Policy. 

VIII.  Ireland  a  Nation. 

IX.  The  Colonial  Argument. 

X.  The  Federal  Arguments. 

XI.  The  Meaner  Arguments. 

XII.  Finance  (i). 

XIII.  Finance  (2). 

XIV.  Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 

Separatism. 

XV.  Ireland  under  the  Nationalists. 

XVI.  The  Position  of  Ulster. 

XVII.  Conclusion. 


"The  facts  are  presented  in  a  way  that  facilitates 
reference,  and  altogether  the  publication  makes  an 
excellent  armoury  for  those  who  are  in  need  of 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  on  behalf  of  national 
unity. " — St  (i  ndard. 

"An  invaluable  battery  of  arguments.  .  .  .  Puts 
the  case  for  the  union  with  cogency  and  clearness." 

World. 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD., 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

A  Son  of  the  Immortals  (Louis  Tracy).    Ward,  Lock.  6«. 
The  Relentless  Current  (M.  E.  Charles  worth).    Putnam.  6». 
The  Marriage  Portion  (H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays).    Grant  Richards. 

%*. 

The  Temple  of  Dreams  (Paul  Bo'ld).    Ham-Smith.  6a. 
History. 

Pitt  and  Napoleon  :  Essays  and  Letters  (J.  Holland  Rose). 
BelL    10x.  6d.  net. 

A  H  istory  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (J.  B.  Bury).  Mac- 
millan.   12*.  net 

The  Story  of  Jerusalem  (Colonel  Sir  C.  M.  Watson).  Dent. 
4*.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World  (General  Editor,  William 
Boustead).  Vol.  xxxii.  Spain.  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  42*. 
net. 

An  Epitome  of  Railway  Law  (Ernest  Edwin  George  Williams). 
Stevens  and  Haynes.    5s.  net. 

Reprints. 

Gardening  for  the  Ignorant  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle  and  Ethel  Case)  ; 
The  Story  of  the  Guides  (Colonel  G.  J.  Younghusband, 
C.B.);  Eternal  Hope  (Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar) ;  The 
Renaissance  (Walter  Pater).    Macmillan.    1«.  net  each. 

A  Little  England  beyond  Wales  (Abridged  by  Dorothy  Helme). 
Werner  Laurie.    If.  net. 

The  "Queen"  Newspaper  Book  of  Travel  (Conr.piled  by  M. 
Hornsby).    Horace  Cox.    2*.  6d.  net. 

A  Handbook  for  Speakers  and  Students  of  the  Policy  of  Tariff 
Reform  and  Imperial  Preference.  Tariff  Reform  League.  Is. 

School  Books. 

The  Revised  English  Grammar  (Alfred  S.  West),  2s.  6(1.  ;  A 
First  Year  Latin  Book  (John  Thompson),  2s.  ;  Ciesar  in 
Britain  and  Belgium  (J.  M.  Sleeman),  1*.  6d.  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press. 

Lectures  et  Exercices  :  Cours  Superieur  (F.  M.  S.  Batchelor),  2s. ; 
The  Children's  World  (S.  Shenessey),  1*.  6d.  Black. 

The  Story  Thread  (Edith  Kimpton).    Ralph,  Holland.  1*. 
Travel. 

Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snow  (Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne). 

Werner  Laurie.    12*.  6'/.  net. 
The  Shadow  Show  (J.  H.  Curie).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Vale  :  A  Book  of  Verse  (Leonard  Inkster).    Fifield.    1#.  net. 
Poems  (W.  E.  Lutyens).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Ironbark   Splinters   from    the  Australian  Bush    (G.  Herbert 

Gibson).    Werner  Laurie.    5*.  net. 
Rutherford  and  Son  :  A  Play  in  Three  Acte  (Githa  Sowerby). 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    2*.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Breakwater  Building  (Alfred  Edward  Carey).  Burleigh.  1$.  6d. 
net. 

Can  the  Doctors  Work  the  Insurance  Act  ?  (Ernest  Ward  Lowry). 
Watts.    Is.  net. 

Catalogue  of  the  Calcutta  Imperial  Library.    Part  II.    2*.  6<1. 

Elements  of  Socialism  (John  Spargo  and  George  Louis  Arner). 
Macmillan.    6*.  6d.  net. 

Ethics  and  Education  (J.  Howard  Moore).    Bell.    3*.  net. 

Filles  de  la  Pluie  (Andre  Savignon).    Paris  :  Grasset.    3//-.  50. 

Insurance  versus  Poverty  (L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.). 
Methuen.    5*.  net. 

Keystones  of  Building  (F.  Inigo  Thomas).    Lane.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Problems  of  Men,  Mind,  and  Morals  (Ernest  Belfort  Bax). 
Grant  Richards.    6s.  net. 

"Who's  Who  in  Finance."  Aldermanic  Section,  1912.  (Com- 
piled bv  Colonel  Alfred  Mayhew.)  Published  at  4  Pall  Mall 
Place.  S.W.    2.«.  net. 

1913  and  other  Eseays  (Alfred  Edward  Carey).    Burleigh.  2b.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  Atril. — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/r.  ;  The  Westminster  Review,  2*.  6d.  net;  Yale  Review, 
75c.  :  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Arte  League,  6d.  ;  The 
Book  Monthly,  6d.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2*.  6d.  ; 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  2m.  60pf.  ;  The  Geographical 
Journal,  3a.  5  Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50;  The  East  and 
the  West,  1*.  net;  The  Vineyard.  6d.  net;  The  Empire 
Review,  1*.  net;  The  Hindustan  Review,  8  annas;  Bedrock, 
2s.  6d.  net;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  U.  net; 
The  Army  Rfview,  1«. ;  The  United  Service  Magazine.  2?.  ; 
The  Hibbert  Journal,  2*.  6d.  net;  Scribner's  Magazine,  1$. 
net. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIE W  art 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  IO  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year         ...07    I    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  IO  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in  forme* 
immediately. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Thinking  Women  Read 

"THE  STANDARD" 

In  a  few  weeks  this  phrase  became  a  truism.  Why?  Order  "  The 
Standard  "  for  a  week,  or  a  day,  and  you  will  see.  It  is  because,  since 
October  3,  "  The  Standard's  "  daily  news  pages  have  included  one  headed 

"  WOMAN'S  PLATFORM," 

which  every  thinking  woman  in  the  land,  and  very  many  thinking  men, 
want  to  see  and  to  study  every  day.  "  Woman's  Platform  "  has  ended 
what  was  called  the  "  Press  Boycott  of  the  serious  interests  of  thinking 
women — not  their  ornaments  and  ribbons,  but  their  thoughts,  aims,  claims, 
views,  hopes,  deeds  and  work. 

"Woman's  Platform"  in  "The  Standard  "  has  already  become  the 
thinking  woman's  own  medium  in  the  daily  press  of  Great  Britain.  All 
thinking  women,  modern  women,  are  keenly  interested  in  "Woman's 
Platform."  They  know  it  is  their  own  ;  they  themselves  determine  how 
much  it  can  serve  their  own  interests  by  : — 

x.    Following  "Woman's  Platform"  closely  and  day  by  day  in 

"The  Standard,"  and  using  it  freely  in  Women's  interests,  as 

opportunity  offers. 
2.    Inducing  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  general  public — 

men  and  women— to  do  the  same  thing,  thus  extending  the 

scope  of  its  services  to  women. 

"  The  Standard,"  104  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


READ   

"MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM,' 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORCAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEACUE, 

for    up-to-date   facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy. 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 
Subscription  2a.  per  annum.     Post  free. 


MONTHLY  II-  net 


"CK  tnaiish  RcviCU)  is  our  especial 
enthusiasm.  It  is,  to  speak  with 
restraint,  the  best  monthly  periodical 
printed  in  the  English  language.  That 
it  is  the  best  in  the  world  we  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  is  the  conclusion  of 
faith,  not  of  knowledge.  .  .  To  read 
ClK  hnallSh  Review  is  to  be  in  im- 
mediate touch  with  the  best  that  is 
being  written  by  English  writers ;  and, 
in  fact,  its  contributors  include  nearly 
all  the  great  names  of  Europe." 

Chicago  Evonlng  Post. 


Annual    Subscription,    12/6   post  free 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW, 

17-21  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in 
Central  Asia  and  Westernmost  China. 

By  M.  AUREL  STEIN.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Colour  Plates,  Panoramas,  and  Maps  from  Original 
Surveys.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman 

Empire  from  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the 
Accession   of    Basil    I.    (A.D.  802-867). 

By  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

By  the  Author  of  11  Pro  Cbristo  et  Ecclcsia." 

Voluntas  Dei.     By  the  Author  of  "  Pro  Christo 

et  Ecclesia."    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Atheneeum. — "A  comprehensive  essay  in  Christian 
philosophy,  treating  of  the  relation  of  God's  will  to  the 
world,  to  creation,  autonomous  life  and  purpose,  and  man's 
religious  and  moral  life." 

The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of 

British  New  Guinea.  By  ROBERT  W. 
WILLIAMSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.    8vo.  14s.  net. 

Philistia  and  a  Soul:  A  Wander 

Book  in  Verse.  By  ALFRED  ERNEST  KNIGHT. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Common  Land    and  Inclosure. 

By  E.  C.  K.  GONNER,  Professor  of  Economic 
Science  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  With  four 
Maps.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Daily  News.— "An  important  book  on  an  important 
subject  .  .  .  this  most  valuable  book." 

MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


LET  YOUR  EASTER  LITERARY  EGG  BE  THE  APRIL 


BOOK  MONTHLY 


ff 


PRICE  6d. 


contents. 

PERSONAL  AND  PARTICULAR.   The  Round  of  the  Clock  in  the  World 
of  Books. 

'•  OH,  TO  BE  POPULAR  !  "   The  Great  British  Publicand  the  "  Best-Selling" 

Novel— By  CHARLES  D.  LESLIE. 
A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.    The  History  of  Harper  and  Brothers  and  Their 

Friends. 

A  LONDON  LETTER.   Sir  Sidney  Colvin  Talks  about  R.  L.  Stevenson— By 
JAMES  MILNE. 

AT    OMAR'S   GRAVE.     The  Tale  ofa  Pilgrimage  by  A  WANDERING 
SCHOLAR. 

AUTHORS  THREE  !    Thomas  Hardy,  William  Watson  and  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton. 

THE  NECESSARY  INGENUE.    Some  Aspects  of  the  Golden  Girl  Born  for 

Novel-Heroes— By  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
NEW   BOOKS   NEARLY  READY.    Particulars   of  Interesting  Volume. 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.   A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

March  with  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.   Contents  of  some  April  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
IUuitratad  Supplement  :  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY   IN  PORTRAIT 

AND  PICTURE. 

Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO  ,  Stationer.'  HjII  Court,  London. 

CDe  Sorrows  or  Ireland* 

By  "  PAT."      Is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  lid., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Second  Edition.    Trice  Is.  6d.  net. 

CATHOLICISM  ON  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BA8I8. 

fty  ft.  C.  MIXOM,  M.  I.  UNftERDOWM,  end  H.  CUNLim. 

SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN,  LONDON. 

4.V) 


The  Saturday  Review. 


1 1  April,  191a 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  LOUISA  LADY  ASIIBUKTON  (deceased),  removed 
from  Melchet  Court,  near  Komsey,  Hampshire. 


M 


ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON   &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  Order  of  the  Executor,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  K.G.),  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  \V.C, 
on  MONDAY,  April  15,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
LIBRARY  of  LOUISA  LADY  ASHBURTON  (deceased),  removed  from  Melchet 
Court,  near  Ronisey,  Hampshire,  comprising  Yaluable  Works  on  Natural  History, 
including  Audubon's  Birds  of  North  America,  Atlas  Folio,  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  &c.  ;  a  Fine  Series  of  Works  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  including  many 
Presentation  Copies  with  Autograph  Inscriptions  ;  an  interesting  Autograph  Letter 
of  Robert  Browning  ;  a  Verse  and  Signature  in  the  Autograph  of  Goethe  ;  Works 
on  Political  Economy,  Finance,  &c.  ;  Writings  of  Ruskin,  Browning,  Rossetti,  &c.  ; 
Hora:  Beatx  Mariir  Virginis,  printed  upon  vellum,  1498,  beautifully  illuminated  ;  &c. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No.724ofS0THERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Just  Published.    Consists  of  a  large  Collection  of  BOOKS  in 
'ARCHITECTURE,    PAINTING,    AND  ENGRAVING, 
INCLUDING  SOME  PRINTS  IN  FINE  STATES.  With  ■  lew  Illustrations. 
ALSO  A  ROUGH  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AT  REMAINDER  PRICES. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  FROM 

HENRY     SOTHERAN      &,  CO., 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  or  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

•GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL, 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
'LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Timts. 
"  Particularly  good."— Academy. 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


100  1 .1  us.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


lllus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6V. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Bzmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor.  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  ves,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford.  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crlccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog.  Trefrtw,  Bettwi-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each. 

Pat  Jree  from  Darlington  &•  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &.  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
Tin  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

The  Miners'  Choice. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Soccer  and  Shekels. 

Law  and  the  Great  State.    II.    By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  April  Fool.    By  Junius. 

Ballades    Urbane   XLII.    A   Ballade  of  the  New 
Inferno.    By  C. 

No  Race.    By  L.  E.  Jones. 

Sociological  Triolets.    By  G.  K.  C. 

Salt  of  the  Earth.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  \V.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office:  io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPEHCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 

*»*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  Thk  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
11  WORLDLY  "  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tknnis. 

Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street.  E.C. 

Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  :— "  Mr.  William  Wicherlty, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
J  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubbtr 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
«  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  mnd 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Xow  Heady.   5a.  net. 

INTERPL  ANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

to  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


6  April,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Or.  J.  CoIIIb  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
■and    emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tie 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 
Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  BoitU. 
Of  all  Chemists,  1/1},  2/9,  4/6. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
RUBBER  TAXATION  IN  THE  F.  M.  S. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  LUMUT. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

SULPHUR:  A  GREAT  DISCOVERY.     By  H.  E. 
POTTS,  M.Sc. 

THE    GOLDEN    HOPE,    PANTIYA,    SIAK  AND 
IVORY  COAST  CORPORATION  MEETINGS. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  Informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
PersiL    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ; 
W.  II.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Kue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brcntano's  Library, 
37  Aye.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Slilkc,  72  &  74  Dorothccnstrassc.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vatcrnahm, 
Hauptpersoncnbahnhof.  IIAMHURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangcn.  MOM  BURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  II.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopold.itrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wiltwcr,  llauptpcrsoncnbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Scct*r,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  I 
Paolo  Marco,  Sta/ionc  Ccntrale.  NAPLES  I  Uetken  &  Rochol, 
IWa  Plcbiscito.  ROME:  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Ccrallo  Maddalcnc,  I'iaz/a  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festcrsen  &  C".,  Library  and  Kiosque*.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  U  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Koussy,  Rue  du  Hour*. 
LUCERNE:  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C  B 
Faut,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faisl,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Bcrndt,  Library. 

•PAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudio«.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terccira. 

NORWAY   AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  3  Strandgaden.      CIIRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvcssen,  2  Storting^jaden. 


JOHN  BARKER  AND  CO. 


EXPANDING  TRADE  AND  INCREASED  PROFITS. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  John  Barker  and  Co.,  Limited,  was  held  on.  Wednes- 
day, Sir  John  Barker,  Bart.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  W.  Over)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  auditors'  report. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Your  directors  are  delighted  to  meet  you  here  to- 
day, and  for  two  reasons— first,  the  large  volume  of  extra  trade  that  has 
been  done,  and  secondly,  the  largely  increased  profit.    The  figures  before 
you  show  very  clearly  that  we  have  again  had  a  record  year  all  along 
the  line.    During  close  upon  42  years  the  history  of  this  business  is  on© 
of  continuous  progress.    Each  year  has  been  an  advance  on  the  previous 
year  in  the  volume  of  trade  done,  so  that  it  shows  unbroken  growth  since 
its  foundation.    Its  steady  increase  in  public  favour  has  happily  been  un- 
shaken by  any  of  the  crises  which  periodically  paralyse  trade,  and  the 
stability  of  its  position  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the  world  of 
commerce.    In  fact,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  this  enterprise  and  the 
regularity  of  its  development  in  face  of  the  keenest  competition  provide 
unmistakable  evidence  of  its  sound  basis  and  careful  management.  The 
volume  of  trade  has  attained  such  dimensions  that  the  gross  profit  reaches 
the  large  sum  of  £282,633,  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  net  profit 
of  no  less  than  £16,155.    This  achievement  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  character  of  the  competition    which  has  to  be  met,  and 
it  is  also  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  growth  of  public  confidence.  The 
public  have  long  since  realised  that,  while  we  on  our  side  obtain  merely 
a  small  margin  of  profit,  they  on  their  side  obtain  full   value.  This 
confidence  between  the  public  and  ourselves  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  has  existed  since  the  commencement  of  business,  and  it  is  so  tangible 
that  in  the  event  of  any  purchased  article  which  is  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory being  returned  in  suitable  condition  the  amount  is  at  once 
refunded  without  demur.    This  has  always  been  our  practice  since  the 
commencement  of  the  business1.    These  are  facts  which  more  or  less  account 
for   their   increasing   recommendation  of   new    customers.   And   I  need 
hardly   remind  you   that   recommendations  are  better  than  sensational 
advertising,  the   heavy  cost  of  which  affects  the  price  of  the  article. 
The  goodwill,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  marketable  asset  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind,  is  disposed  of  by  the  amount  which  is  placed 
to  the  general  reserve.    Shareholders  and  Debenture-holders  thus  possess 
properties   and    business  premises    to   the    utmost    value  against  their 
investments.    As  the  amonnt  of  the  reserve  covers  the  goodwill  of  tho 
business,  instead  of  increasing  that  account  your  directors  have  pursued 
a  policy  for  many  years  of  freely  writing  down,  making  large  debits  for 
depreciation,  upkeep  of  plant  and  accessories,  and  paying  for  current 
expenditure  out  of  current  profits.    Thus  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  figures  in  your  hands  is  the  rigid  writing  down  to  what  may  be 
called  the  bare  value  and  the  large  deductions  made  for  depreciation. 
Considerable  expenditure  was  incurred  by  the  provision  of  new  shop  fronts, 
and  this  much-needed  improvement  is  warmly  appreciated  by  the  large  and 
increasing  client  tie  whose  favourite  shopping  centre  is  the  Kensington 
High  Street.    No  less  a  sum  than   tlO.OCO  lias  l>een  transferred  to  the 
shareholders'  undivided  profit  account  for  the  equalisation  of  dividends, 
and  £1.010  against  possible  loss  on  investments,  while  we  carry  forward 
£18.0C0  to  the  credit  of  next  account.    I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  we  have  secured  'he  upper  pari  of  the  premise*  from  62  to  72  High 
Street,  adjoining  our  premises  on  the  north  side,  comprising  10,540  super- 
ficial feet,   for   a  long  lease,  011   very   favourable  terms   indeed.    It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  increased  trade  in  the 
furnishing  section  of  our  business,  that  considerable  extra  space  should 
be  secured  in  order  to  give  greater  facilities  for  the  future  ex|>ansion 
of  the  business.    With  reference  to  your  property  in  l'ontings,  the  trading 
there  has  likewise  been  very  Satisfactory  indeed,  and  we  found  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild   a  large  portion   of  these  premises,  and  we  have 
added  three  extra  floors,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  10.948  feet  of 
well-lighted  and    specially    contructed   galleries,    with   convenient  lifts. 
This  will  give  extra  facilities  for  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade. 
In  addition  to  the  above  alterations,  we  have  made  great  improvements 
in  the  basements,  which  now  provide  accommodation  for  several  depart- 
ments.   To  sum  up,  it  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  share  in  an  enterprise 
which  has  such  n  record  of  upward  growth — it  is.  Indeed,  a  pleasure  to 
lie  associated   with  n   business   whose  elasticity  and   management  ensnro 
a  Safe  dividend  of  11J  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares.    A  higher  dividend 
eould   have  been  declared,  but  your  board  preferred  to  exercise  caution 
in   view  of  thi'  disturbance  anil   unrest   in  the  industrial   world,   but  in 
mv  opinion,  however,  this  will   soon  adjust  itself,  and   will   lead  to  a 
(.till  more  pro.peroiii.  year.    Vim   need  hardly   lie   reminded   it  hss  long 
lieen  recognised  in  the  world  of  finance  that  our  management  and  method 
of  conducting  tin*  bunlnCSJ  are  lsnsed  on   the  soundest  principles  —  prin- 
ciples which  should  alone  obtain  where  public  money  is  employed  for  a 
public  enterprise.    |t  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  who  have  assisted  in  securing  these  gratifying  results  to 

the  Manager*  and  boyeri  and  staff,  who  generally  recognise  thnt  the  Iscst 
interest  of  the  business  i«  their  interest.  I  have  pleasure  in  moving: 
"That  tlo  r<  ports  nod  a.  1, .nuts  for  the  year  Milling  February  19,  1910,  bo 
r  *  i.'ivii]  and  adopted  ' 

Mr.  Ilalnh   Millie, urn   seconded   th.    motion,   which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, without  ,i  sense  I  on. 

The  Chairman  thin  moved  that  th*  various  dividends  he  paid. 

Mr.  it.  I .  Barter  (a  inarch  older),  in  seoondlsf  the  resolution,  said  that 

the  report  wa.  a  very  snl isfnetory  one. 

Mr    S.  M.  Sk  111,1.  r.  111  moving  the  re  election  of  «lr  John  liarkcr  as  a 

dir.it,,r.  said  thnt  Sir  John  needed  no  introduction  from  him  as  the 
original  founder  of  the  bulsWai  upwards  of  40  years  ago.    In  nsklng  the 

shareholders   to  r.  elect   Mir   John  Hark-  r.   In    frti.Vd  that   he  would  b« 

.pared  for  »innv  rears  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  that  gresl  trading 
concern  as  their  1  hairman. 

Mr.   K.    P.   Forst.r  seconded  the   resolution,   which   was  carried  with 
Acclamation. 

Tlw  Chairman.  In  reply,  r.  Id  he  appn  i  Sited  to  the  full  the  kind  words 
which  had  Iseen  said  concerning  him.  lie  ho|sri|  that  as  long  ss  ho 
presided  nt  tin...  meetings  he  wouhl  be  aid"  to  reiiort  a  still  upward 
growth  year  by  jc.ir  lie  shot! Id  l«-  xrv  .orry  to  ha/r.  to  come  before 
the  shareholders  mid  to  talk  alsont  dolne.s  of  trsiU\  of  stagnation,  nnd 
MM  petition,  bet,  long  ss  they  had  grit,  it  Would  be.  many  years  lx  fore 
that  buaine.s  itOOd  .till 

The  auditor.  (Messrs.  fl.  N   Mead   Won  and  Co.)  having  Iseen  reelected, 

Mr   f)    Bai  Motyral  awed  a  eetl  of  thsnks  to  the  Chairman,  remarking 

thnt   ho  had  known  Hlr  John   for  many  year.,  and   had  Isc.  n  n^.<  1.  .1 

with  him  for  four  years  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  f.  ('.  flhaw  Kennedy  seroniled  tlm  motion,  which  was  carmd 

Tlx  Mnirimn  In.n-  rej.l ,. .).  (I,.   |  !  rij>»  then  terminated 
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NEW  UNIFIED  MAIN  REEF  COLD  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

(INCORPORATED  IN  TUB  TRANSVAAL  PROVINCE  OF  THE  UNION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  to  be  submitted  to  Shareholders  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  called  for  May  29, 1912,  at  12.30  p.m  , 
in  theBo.ird  Room,  Consolidated  Building,  corner  of  Fox  and  Harrison  Streets,  Johannesburg. 


To  the  Shareholders, 
Gkntlkmkn, 

Your  Directors  bog  to  submit  their  Report  (or  the  twelve  months  ended  31st 
December,  1911,  together  with  the  Audited  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expenditure 
and  Revenue  Account,  and  Appropriation  Account  (or  the  tame  period,  as  well 
at  tht  Reports  o(  your  Consulting  Engineer  and  Mine  Manager. 

CAPITAL. 

Thii  remains  as  at  31st  December,  1910,  namely,  270,000  Shares  o(  £1  each, 
o(  which  20,000  are  in  reserve. 

PROPERTY. 
Tour  Property  remains  as  be(orc,  and  consists  o(  :— 
(a)   99  Ohiini  held  under  103  Claim  Llcen-es. 

12  391   Claims  held  under  14  Olilm  Liceuoes. 
25  Bewaarplantsen. 
10  Machine  Stands. 
2  Water-rights,  Nos.  211  and  567. 

(All  on  the  Farm  Paardekraal  No.  42,  in  the  Mining  District  o( 
Johannesburg). 

The  freehold  of  a  portion  of  the  Farm  Vier(ontein  No.  15,  known  as 
Bagle  Farm,  in  extent  205  morgen  387  square  roods. 
OPERATIONS. 

The  fullest  information  In  connection  with  the  operations  during  the  year 
under  review  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  o(  the  Consulting 
Engineer  and  Mine  Manager. 

ACCOUNTS.— The  Expenditure  and  Revenue  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 
REVENUE. 

From  Gold  £185,614    1  8 

From  other  sources   1,155  12  3 


(b) 
(0) 
«1) 
Co) 


(O 


Add  Balance  from  last  Account., 


£186,669  14  11 
6,934  19  4 


EXPENDITURE. 

Working  Costs  and  General  Expenses                £133,626  5  9 

Dividends                                                         37,500  0  0 

Donations                                                             100  0  0 

Contribution,  Miners'  Phthisis  Sanatorium  ...         122  6  3 


£193,604  14  3 


Miners'  Phthisis  Allowances  Act,  1911  : 

Amount  claimed  and  paid  under  the  Act 

Profits  Tax  

Depreciation  as  per  Balanoe  Sheet   


Balance  to  next  Account 


132  8  3 
3,!>34  18  0 
7,113  11  11 


£182,029  10  2 
£11,575    4  1 


DIVIDENDS.— During  the  year  Dividends,  No  6  of  6  per  cent,  and  No.  7  of 
10  per  cent.,  absorbing  £57,500,  were  declared  payable  to  Shareholder*  registered 
on  June  30th  and  December  30th.  1911,  respectively. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  INTERESTS  IN  OTHER  CONCERNS.— This 
Account  shows  an  increase  of  £1,096  loi.  04.,  made  up  as  follows  :— Contribution 
of  £1,593  10j.  (;d.  to  the  Group  Native  Labour  Organisation,  and  an  additional 
22  Shares  (12t.  paid  and  26i.  deposit),  £40  14i.  0d.,  taken  up  In  the  Witwatersrand 
Native  Labour  Association  on  re-adjustment.  A.ainst  the  increases  above- 
mentioned  the  sum  o(  £537  18«.  Od.  was  received  (rom  the  Witwatersrand  Native 
Labour  Association,  Limited,  in  respect  of  the  cancellation  of  1,793  Special 
Shares  on  which  61.  were  paid,  and  16».  from  the  sale  of  two  Shares  in  the 
Witwatersrand  Co-operative  Smelting  Works  (8j  paid  up). 

DIREOTORS.— You  will  be  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Imroth  as  a  Director  in  th>:  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Harold  F.  Strange,  and  also  to 
elect  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Joel  and  E.  Danckwerts,  who  retire 
in  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for 
re-election. 

AUDITORS. — You  will  be  asked  to  appoint  Auditors  In  the  place  of  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Boinpas  and  John  Mackillican,  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  (or  re-appoint- 
ment, and  to  fix  their  remuneration  (or  the  past  audit. 

MANAGEMENT.— Mr.  F.  B.  Lewis  resigned  the  management  of  your 
property  in  September  last,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Healey  wa3  appointed  from  that  date. 

J.  MUNRO, 
P.  RICHARDSON, 
G.  IMROTH, 
CHARLES  MARX, 
E.  DANCKWERTS, 
E.  BRAY8HAW, 

Johannesburg,  February  23rd,  1912. 


Directors. 


BALANCE  SHEET  at  December  31st,  1911. 


Dit. 


Authorised  Capital 


£270,000   0  0 


To  Registered  Capital   

250,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  fully  piid. 

Sundry  Shareholders  

For  unclaimed  Fractions  of  Snares. 
Dividend  No.  7  of  10  per  cent.,  payable  to 
Shareholders  registered  at  SOth  Decem- 
ber, 1911   

Unclaimed  Dividends  

Sundry  Creditors   

Native  Wages  earned  but  not  yet  paid  ... 
Union  Government  of  South  Africa- 
Estimated  amount  due  under  Mining 
Taxation   Act   (or  year  to  31st 

December,  1911   

Balance — Appropriation  Account  


£250,000   0  0 
348    9  6 


25,000 

0 

0 

395 

15 

6 

5,793 

18 

0 

1,411 

1 

8 

3,534  14 
11,575  4 


£298,059    8  9 


£30,495  1 
1.524  15 


By  Property   

"Permanent  Works 
Less  Depreciation 

Buildings   

Less  Depreciation  ... 

Machinery  and  Plant  ... 
Less  Depreciation 

Dams  and  Reservoirs  ... 
Less  Depreciation 

Furniture  and  Instruments 
Live  Stock  and  Vehicles 
Less  Depreciation 

Development— Ore  Reserves 


Native  Recruiting   

Stores  on  Hand  and  in  Transit   

Investments  and  Interests  in  Other  Concerns 
Sundry  Debtors  and  Payments  in  Advance 

Gold  in  Transit  

Cash  on  Deposit  and  Interest  Accrued 

Cash  at  Bankers,  London  Agents,  and  at  Mine 


30,050  12 

3 

1,502  10 

7 

76,120  6 

8 

3,806  0 

4 

4,763  8 

238  3 

5 

172  2 

6 

42  2 

6 

4,525 
90 


130 
56,967 


Cr. 

£51,146    8  S 


£28,970    6  8- 


28,548    1  8 


72,314    6  4 


191,545    0  1! 

1,263    6  11 

t,47(  15  10 

3,581  19  0 

937   8  7 

7,122    7  » 

36,483    8  6 

2,502   7  7 


£298,059    2  » 


WORKING  EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  December  31st,  1911. 


Dk 

To  Mining  

Development   

Hoisting  

Pumping   

Transport  of  Ore   

Ore  Sorting   

Crushing   

Milling  

Oyaniding  Sand   

Cyaniding  Slime   

General  Expenses  at  Mine  

General  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  London 
(Including  Gold  Realisation  Charges) 


Treatment  of  Accumulated  Slime  

Working  Profit  for  year  (carried  down)  ... 


To  Balance  carried  to  Appropriation  Account 


£59.661  3 
1 7,582  10 
4  848  9 
3,873  1 
631  1 
3,104  12 
1,433  7 
11,472  15 
8,247  8 
3,073  12 
6,266  10 


1 
1 

8 
4 

6 
5 
0 
3 
7 
9 
4 

-£120,196  1  2 
11,193  17 


£131,390    9  8 
3,136  16  1 
51,987  16  11 

£185,614  1  8 
£53,113    5  •_■ 


By  Battery  Gold  (24,273-443  fine  ozs.) . .       . .  £103,071 

Cyanide  Geld  (17,758-445  fine  Ott.)          ..  £75.358 

Gold  from  Treatment  of  Accumulated  Slime 
(1,667-829  fine  ois.)   


Ca 


£178,429  13  S 
7,084   9  5 
£186.514    2  8 


To  Working  Profit  for  year  (brought  down). . 

Rents  and  Sundry  Revenue  

Interest   

Rand  Mutual  AjsuranceCo., Ltd.— Dividend 


£530 
621 
104 


£51,987  16  11 


1,155  12  S 


£63.143    9  1 


£63,143    9  2 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

To  the  Shareholders  ok  the  New  Unified  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

We  report  that  we  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1911,  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  as  Auditors.  In  our  opinion  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn 
up,  so  n «  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us, 

and  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  and  the  Accounts  (rom  Lou  Ion. 

F.  W.  BOM  PAS.  \  J.  MUNRO,    1  Directors 

Registered  Public  Accountant,  Transvaal.    .„,:.„..  Q  IMROTH.  f  " 

JOHN  MACKILLICAN,  Au  litori.  For  j0HA>-NBsbURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  CO.  LTD.,  Sec*. 

Incorporated  Accountant  (England).        J  FRANK  HALT. 

Johannesburg,  February  22nd,  191J. 
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Consolidated  Langlaagte  Mines, 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal  Province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.) 


ABRIDGED  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

To  be  submitted  to  Shareholders  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  called  for  the  29th  day  of  May,  1912,  at 
11.20  a.m.,  in  the  Board  Room,  Consolidated  Building,  corner  of  Fox  and  Harrison  Streets,  Johannesburg. 


To  the  Shareholders, 
Gentlemen, 

Tonr  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Report  (or  the  twelve  months  ended 
31st  December,  1911,  together  with  tie  audited  Balance  Sheet,  Working  Expen- 
diture  and  Revenue  Account,  and  Appropri  ition  Account  for  the  same  period, 
as  well  as  the  Reports  of  your  Consulting  Engineer  and  Mine  Manager. 
CAPITAL. — The  Capital  remains  unaltered,  namely  : — 

Authorised  £950,000   0  0 

Less  Shares  under  option  until  6th  No- 
vember, 1913,  not  yet  created   201,453   0  0 


Less  Shares  in  Reserve,  under  option 
until  6th  November,  1913 

Issued  folly  paid  


£745,547    0  0 
12,868   0  0 


1st  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock   

Less  Special  Redemption,  January  1910  £100,000 
Less  1st  Annnal  Redemption,  January 

1910    25,000 

Less  2nd  Annual  Redemption,  January 

1911    25,000 


£732,679  0  0 
£250,000   0  0 


disposed  of  20,215  Preference  Shares  in  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Transvaal  Power 
Company,  Limited,  and  £12,551  2s.  id.  was  written  off  the  remainder  of  vour 
holding  in  this  concern.  Sundry  adjustments  account  for  the  balance. 
The  Shareholdings  and  Interests  now  stand  as  under  :— 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  Limited  : 

803  Ordinary  £1  Shares  (12s.  paid  and  25s.  deposit)        £1,485  11  0 
Witwatersrand  Co  operative  Smelting  Works,  Limited  : 

628  Shares,  8s.  paid   

Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  Limited  : 

100  Shares  of  £10  each  fu'ly  paid   

Victoria  Falls  and  Transvaal  Power  Company,  Limited : 

25,603  Preference  Shares   l 

4,000  Ordinary  Shares   / 

Group  Native  Labour  Organisation  : 
Contribution  on  Native  Complement  


251  4  0 
1,000    0  0 

12,801  10  0 


 U0  000   0  0 

£100,00)   0  0 

PROPERTY. — Your  Property  rema'.ns  as  at  December  31, 1910,  and  consists 
of : — 

<a)  2  Mynpachts  and  a  Block  of  Cairns,  equivalent  in  area  to  343'8  Claims. 

(b)  210-084]  Claims  held  nnder  212  Claim  Licences. 

( c)  3  Water  rights. 

(d)  An  extent  of  ground  equivalent  to  30  5  Claims,  held  under  lease  for  the 

purpose  of  erecting  buildings,  depositing  sites,  etc., 
all  on  the  Farm  Langlaagte,  No.  13,  in  the  Mining  District  of  Johannesburg. 

OPERATIONS. — In  the  Reports  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  and  Mine 
Manager  yon  will  obtain  the  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  operations 
-during  the  year. 

With  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Southern  Sec  .ion  of  your 
Property,  you  v.id  notice  from  fie  Consulting  Engineer's  Report  that  the  Ore 
Reserves  as  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  were  1,222,630  tons  of  an  assay  value 
of  8-2  dwte. 

ACCOUNTS. — During  the  year  the  principal  items  of  capital  expenditure 
were : 

Permanent  Works    £83,618  6  8 

Machinery  and  Plant    38,419   8  1 

Buildings    23,831  17  7 

Development  (Ore  Reserves)    110,915  10  9 

FINANCE. — In  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the  6th  November, 
1908  (which  agreement  was  confirmed  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Share- 
holders), the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  agreed 
to  advance  to  this  Company  a  turn  oot  exceeding  £250,000  for  a  period  of  five 
wart.  At  consideration  for  this  undertaking  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated 
Investment  Company,  Limited,  was  granted  an  option  over  217,321  Shares  at 
par  for  tbe  same  period.  At  the  date  of  miking  up  the  accounts  under  revie  w 
a  mm  of  £241,000  had  been  borrowed  against  this  loin,  and  the  balance  has 
toen  taken  up  since. 

In  September  last  the  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company, 
Limited,  undertook  to  advance  a  further  amouotof  £250,000  for  tbe  purposes  of 
developing  tbe  Southern  Section  of  the  property  and  erecting  new  Reduction 
works.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  sum,  together  with  the  profits  earned,  will  b: 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  INTERESTS  IN  OTHER  00 VCERN3. — Under  this 
beading  a  decrease  of  £28,090  1 U.  3i.  Is  shown.   During  the  year  your  Directors 


  4,417  1J  0 

£19,955  17  0 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.— The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 
Revenue  : 

From  Gold  £312,039    3  0 

From  other  sources    2,511  17  11 


Add  Balance  from  last  year   

Expenditure  : 

Working  Costs  and  General  Expenses 

Donations  

Premium  on  Redeemel  Debentures  ... 

Debenture  Interest   

Debenture  Expenses   

Interest  on  Loan  

Contribution  to  Miuers'  Phthisis 
Sanatorium   

Miners'  Phthisis  Allowances  Act,  1911 
— Amount  claimed  and  paid  under 
the  Act  

Profits  Tax   

Depreciation  on  Stores  

Depreciation  and  Loss  on  Share  In- 
vestments   

Profits  Appropriated   


£3t4,t>0i 
260,714 


o  11 
2  1 


£229,933  12  11 
150  0  0 
750   0  0 

6,000  0  0 
266  11  6 

8,452  16  2 


£575,315    3  0 


244    9  3 


333  19  10 


4,129 
850 

12,551 

226,8146 


Balance  to  next  Acconnt... 


 i     490,547    1  1 

£84,768    1  11 

DIRECTORS. — You  will  be  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Gnstav  Imroth  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Harold  F.  Strange,  and  J.  H.  Ryan 
in  the  place  of  Sir  Abe  Bailey,  K.O.M.G.,  resigned,  and  also  to  elect  Directors  in 
the  place  of  Messrs.  E.  Danckwerts  and  J.  Munro,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the 
Articles  of  Association,  but  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

AUOITOR3.—  You  will  be  asked  to  appoint  auditors  in  the  place  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Halns  and  Thomas  Douglas  who  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-appoint- 
meat,  and  to  fix  tbe  remuneration  for  tbe  past  audit. 

MANAGEMENT. — Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawn,  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  Mr.  A.  E.  Payne  continues  as  Manager  of  yoar  property. 

J.  MUNRO,  \ 
P.  RICHARDSON, 
G.  IMROTH, 

CHARLES  MARX,  -Directors. 
J.  H.  RYAN, 
G.  C.  FlTZPATRIOK, 
Johannesburg,  Feb.  23, 1912.  ERNST  DANCKWERTS,/ 


Dr. 

To  Capital— 

Anthorised  950,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
Leii  !•  hares  under  option  at  p.-ir  until 
November  6,  1913,  bat  not  yet 
created   

Registered  Capital   

Less  Shares  in  reserve:  under  option 
at  par  until  November  6,  1913 

7.12,679  Shane  of  £1  eaob,  folly  paid 

First  Mortgage  Ij.-bentnre  Stock   

Bearing  Intereit  at  6  per  cent,  per  anncin. 
Less— 

Special  Itrdempton,  Janu- 
ary l»lo  £100,000  0  0 

First  Annual  Redemption, 
January  1910    25,000  0  0 

Second  Annnal  Redemp- 
tion, January  191 1      ...      26,000  0  0 


tinndrj  Debenture  Holders   

Amount  Tran  ferred  from  Appropriation 

Account   

For  expenditure  on  Shaft  Sinking  and 
Equipment. 

Garulry  Creditors   

Native  Wages  lamed  hat  not  yet  Paid  ... 
Union  Government  of  Houth  Africa 
Johannesburg    Consolidated  I»Te«tmeiit 

Co..  Ltd  

Balanr-e— Appropriation  Acconnt  .„' 


Balance  Sheet  at  December  31,  1911. 

Dit.  Brought  forward 


£951,000   0  0 


204,453  0  0 
745,547  0  0 
17,808    0  0 


£210,000  0  0 


732,079   0  0 


150.000   0  0 


(  arrlcd  forward 


lOOyOOO    0  0 
3.004  10  0 

22«,">5    .1  1 


I  MM  13  10 

C.435  18  1 
4,856  14  0 

241  000  0  0 
N.7M   1  11 


£l.4l9,o<r3    1  I 


£1,419,009    1  1 


£.!21  4 


CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES. 
Witwater-rand  Native  Labour  Association,  Ltd. — 

8s.  per  Share  unoalled  on  803  Shares 
Witwatersrand  Co-operative  Smelting  Works, 

Ltd.— 12s.per. Share  uncalled  on  628  Shares  376  18 

Commitment*  in  respect  of  Native  Labour 

Organisation  and  Machinery,  Plant,  etc., 

on  order   110,84  0  10 

£111,538  10 


£1,419,009    1  1 


Cfc 

By  Property   

Permanent  Works   

Buildings   

M«  '.mi.  r v  and  Plant   

Dams  and  Re«ervolM   

Furniture  and  Instruments   

Live  Stock  and  VehlHi-   

Development  (Ore  Reserve*;   

Native  Recruiting   , 

Stores  on  hand  and  In  transit  

Inventinonls  A  Interest*  III  Other  Concerns 
Sundry  Debtors  and  Payments  in  Advance 

Gold  In  Transit   

r'ashnn  Deposit  mid  Interr  t  Accrual  ... 
Cash  at  Bankers,  London  Agent.,  mid  at 
Mine  


£156,462  12 
49,890  3 
138,9511  10 
1,000  0 
161  19 
279  0 
139,197  2 


£865,793  11  6 


4H6.I30  14  ID 

4,931  14  3 

13,467  14  2 

19,966  17  0 

9,720  18  7 

h,43»  18  II 

20,01 1    0  1 

4,264  II  9 

£1,419,009    I  1 


To  the  Shareholders,  KB  PORT. 

CoSSOI.IIiATl  I>  Ls«iat.>A(iTK  Mists,  LlWIIU'. 
We  report  that  we  have  examined  the  above  llalance  Hbert  w,th  the  Rooks  and  Vouchers  of  the  Oo'npanr  In   lohann'  ih  irw  tor  the  year  end»d  list 
December,  1911,  and  have  obtained  all  the  Information  and  etplaaatlons  w  hare  required  as  Auditors.    In  our  opinion  inch  lialanee  -!■<■•  •  "  i<r<  frly  drawn  up 
to  aa  to  exhibit  a  true  ami  correct  view  of  the  «Ule  of  ttie ''ompanj's  affairs  areor  ling  to  Hie  beat  of  our  Infnrmatlo  i  and  t)i<-  explanations  tflrcn  to  us,  and  as 
ehown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company  In  Johannesburg  and  the  Accounts  from  London. 

THOS.  DOUGLAS,  \  I,  MKNR". 

Chartered  A  '•oontarrt.  ill  Ml  I, KM  MARX, 

 — —  I    Auditor..  for  JOIUNNB-UIW.  OiVSoMDATKU  INVRSTVIBNI  CO,  LTD.,  8ei-s. 

IIBNRY   MAIN".  I  HANK  IIALI,. 

1).  ) 


I ». r-  rtor> 


Incorporated  Accountant  I  England) 
JonASSisnt-no,  February  21»t,  I  til 


■i  i  ; 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co/s  Historical  Books 

"  A  history  which  is  quite  the  best  and  most  suited  to  a  private  library  of  any  before  the  public."—  Globe 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  D.Litt.,  and  R.  LANE-POOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

In  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  8vo.  price  7*.  6d.  net  each,  or  in  SETS  at  £4  10s.  net. 


Vol.      I  To  1066. 

Vol.  II.  — 1066  to  1216. 

Vol.  III.  — 1216  to  1377. 

Vol.  IV.— 1377  to  1485. 

Vol.  V.  — 1485  to  1547. 

Vol.  VI.— 1547  to  1603. 

Vol.  VII.  — 1603  to  1660. 


By  THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
By  GEORGE  BURTON  ADAMS,  M.A. 
By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A. 
By  C.  OMAN,  M.A. 
By  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.A. 
By  A.  F.  POLLARD,  M.A. 
By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 


LORD  MAC  AULA  Y. 

Complete  Works. 

"  ALBAN  Y  "  EDITION.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols,  large  crown  3vo. 
3s.  6d.  each,  or  £,7  2s.  the  Set. 

Vols.  I.-VI. -HISTORY  OK  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Vols.  VII.-X.— ESSAYS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI.-XII.-SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  and  INDEX. 

Uniform  with  I  he  above. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF   LORD  MACAULAY.     By  SIR  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN,  Bart.    Large  crown  8vo.  3S.6d. 

An  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with  a  A'ew  Preface  and 
an  Additional  Chapter. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 

Of  JameS  II.     POPULAR  EDITION.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Essays,  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,&c. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"SILVER  LIBRARY  "  EDITION.   With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to 
the  "  Lays."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches, 

and   PoemS.     POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

*•*  A  Complete  List  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Works  sent  on  application. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

j  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

CABINET  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  8vo  3s.  6d.  each. 
POCKET  EDITION.    5  vols.  fcap.  Svo.clo'h,  2s.  net  each  volume  ;  leather, 
3s.  net  each  vo'.ume. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    3  w»i*  crown  svo.  .<«.  6d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,   crown  8V0. 3*. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  suitable  for  Presentation,  6s.  net. 


The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Caesar ;  a  Sketch. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Oceana ;  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  English  in  the  West 
Indies. 

With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  3vo.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas  Carlyle 

A  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s. 
1834-1381,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  7s. 

Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  James 
Anthony  Froude. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


SIR  SPENCER  WALPOLE. 

History  of  England  from  the  Conclu- 
sion of  the  Great  War  in  1815-1858. 


6  vols.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


The  History  of  Twenty-Five  Years 
(1856-1880). 

8vo.   Vols.  L  &  II.,  1856-1370.  24s.  net.   Yols.  III.  &  IV.,  i37o-i3So.  21s.  net. 


Vol.  VIII.  — 1660  to  1702. 
Vol.     IX.  — 1702  to  1760. 
X.— 1760  to  1801. 
XL— 1801  to  1837. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


By 

By 
By  1 
By  I 


RICHARD  LODGE,  M.A. 
I.  S.  LEADAM,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt. 
the  Hon.  G.  C.  BRODRICK,  D.C.L., 
and  J.  EOTHERINGHAM,  M.A. 
Vol.  XII.  — 1837  to  1901.    By  SIDNEY  LOW,  M.A.,  and  LLOYD 

C.  SANDERS,  B.A. 


SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 

1603-1642.    lo  vol,.  crown  8vo,  35.  net  eath 

History  of  the  Great  Civil  War. 

1642  1649.    4  vols,  crow  n  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate.  1649  1656. 

The  Student's  History  of  England. 

With  378  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  History  r 

A  Companion  Atlas  to  Gardiner's  "  Student's  History  of  England."  With. 
66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.    Fcp.  4to.  5s. 


MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D. 

A  History  of  the  Papacy,  1378-1527. 

6  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

The  American  Revolution. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo.     Part  I.  (out  oj  prinf).    Part  II.,  2  vols., 

21s.  net.    Part  III.,  12s.  6d.  net. 
CABINET    EDITION.     Crown  Bvo.     Vols.   I.,   II.,   III.  (compri.ing; 

Parts  I.  and  II.).    5s.  net  each. 


WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.   8  vols.  8vo.    Yols.  I.  and  II.  1700-1760,  36s.  Vots. 

III.  and  IV.  1760-1784.  36s.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  1784-1793,  36s.  Vols.  VII. 

and  VIII.  1723-1800,  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION,  ENGLAND.     7  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each. 

IRELAND.    5  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland : 
Flood,  Grattan,  O'Connell. 

2  vols.  3vo.  25s.  net. 

History  of  European  Morals, 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 

CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

History  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe. 

CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  tos.  net. 

POPVLAR  EDITION.    In  One  Yoll  me,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Historical  and  Political  Essays. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
CABINET  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Home  Rule  has  knit  all  loyalists  together.  "  We 
have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble 
still  ".  It  has  sometimes  seemed  very  different  in  days 
of  Conservative  depression.  At  a  political  dinner 
years  ago  a  brilliant  young  Tory,  after  listening  in 
silence  to  gloomy  prophecies  as  to  what  Radicalism 
would  do  ere  long,  turned  and  remarked  "  I  don't 
think  it  much  matters  what  they  do  if  they  leave  us 
our  stuff  ".  That  cynic  is  now  a  middle-aged  Radical 
himself,  and  we  suppose  he  has  complacently  given 
up  even  his  one  proviso.  To  let  everything  "  go  to  the 
Dickens "  and  not  bother  too  much  about  it,  seems 
since  then  to  have  grown  into  gospel  among  too 
many  people  with  anything  to  lose,  the  gospel  of 
indifferentism.  The  "proud  keep  of  Windsor"  was 
given  up  on  ;i  scare,  and  who  could  be  very  sure  that 
lhe  Castle  itself  might  not  be  voted  away  if  Mr.  Red- 
mond or  Mr.  K(ir  Hardie  so  willed  it?  Our  lil>crties 
have  largely  gone,  our  Church  and  land  an-  following 
suit;  whilst  the  franchise,  OOOC  the  treasure  of  the 
educated  few,  is  to  be  a  worthless  toy  for  muddle- 
headed  mill  ions.  It  has  really  appeared  of  late  as  if  in 
England  nothing  is  worth  saving,  or  at  least  lighting 
for. 

In  this  quite  rotten  state  of  things  the  splendid  man- 
hood of  Ulster  is  an  immense  boon.  Whate  ver  comes 
out  of  this  Mr, me  Huh  move,  Mr.  Asrjuith  has  without 
intention  done  the  national  character  a  ser\ ir  e  by  telling 
his  soul  to  Patrick  Ford  and  the  whole  crew  of  Irish 
disloyalists,  for  the  result  of  the  bargain  is  the  light 
Jhat  has  leapt  up  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Kven  the 
OlOat  timid  can  uarm  themselves  before  that  fire,  and 
get  back  something  of  the  old  English  -spirit.  l  ar  and 
away  the  biggest  thing  about  the  Mom.  Rule  business 
to-day  is  the  action  of  Ulster.    There  was  nothing  at 


all  equal  to  it  in  1886,  still  less  in  1893.  What  the 
Commons  do  with  the  Bill,  and  what  the  Lords  do,  is  a 
far  less  fateful  thing  than  the  way  Ulster  has  made  up 
its  mind  ;  this  would  still  be  quite  true  if  by  some  chance 
the  Commons  threw  out  the  Bill.  It  was  because  he 
fully  recognised  the  meaning  of  the  Ulster  movement 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  spoke  the  most  striking  words  at 
Belfast — If  we  defeat  Home  Rule  now,  we  defeat 
it  for  ever." 

Defeating  Home  Rule  we  shall  defeat  quite  a  host 
of  plots  to  rob  or  ruin  the  country.  Ulster  has  thus 
come  to  the  aid  of  Kngland  and  the  Empire  at  least 
as  usefully  as  England  to  Ulster's  aid.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  of  resolution,  even  of  thankfulness,  that  the  whole 
Unionist  party  has  entered  on  the  struggle.  It  is  not 
going  to  fight  with  "  pared  nails  ",  and  its  keenness 
and  compactness  has  never  been  perhaps  more  marked 
than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Commons 
side  of  the  business  on  Thursday.  There  is  this  great 
difference  between  now  and  1893  :  then  it  was  not 
really  felt  to  be  a  fight  for  life.  By  comparison  it  was 
fencing  twenty  years  ago,  where  now  it  must  be  closing 
at  death-grips. 

But  wc  may  hope  the  Leaders  will  not  use  their 
nails  against  each  other  too  tearingly  with  the 
Bill  yet  in  its  courtesy  stage — for,  if  they  act  so  on 
SecOIld  Reading,  what  may  not  happen  in  Committee? 
It  is  dangerous  when  the  Leader  of  the  House  sand- 
wiches between  his  oration  and  his  peroration  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  a  duel  of 
naked  truth  telling  ;  and  doubly  so  when  the  man  chal- 
lenged is  fond  of  coming  out  plump  with  things  as 
they  are  and  as  all  men  know  perfectly  well  they  arc. 
This  is  prceisely  what  happened  on  Thursday.  If  any 
Liberal  de<  I, ires  on  his  word  e>f  honour  that  the-  (iovern- 
ment  are  trying  te>  put  through  Home  Rule  simply 
because  they  love  it,  not  Ix  c  ause  they  live  e>n  it,  why 
obviously  that  Liberal  is  a  good  party  man  ;  but  if  ho 

believed  it  into  the  bargain  we  should  l*-  tempted  to 

regard  him  as  a  gull.  Nolnxlv  of  cemrse  does  believe 
it  in  the  Mouse  where  politicians  .ire  experts.  Yet  so 
powerful  is  habit,  the  habit  e,f  dre-ssing  up  the  truth,  so 
that  one  cnnneit  see'  its  form,  mue  h  less  its  flesh,  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  "  Ye»u  ha\en't  any  convic  tiems  "  was 
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the  most  startling  personal  truth  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
accused  Sir  William  Harcourt  across  the  table  of  being 
"not  on   talking   terms"    with   Lord   Rosebery  his 


Leader. 


Bitterly  Mr.  Asquith  complained  of  the  new  bad 
style  of  his  opponents.  The  truth  having  been  shot 
out,  we  think  all  Unionists  can  be  generous ;  and  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Asquith's  style,  new  or 
old,  is  beyond  reproach.  We  have  heard  many  scores 
of  speeches  from  him,  and  have  read  hundreds,  and 
cannot  recall  a  single  lapse  in  the  old  parliamentary 
form.  In  his  constitution  he  is  incapable  of  the  offence 
parliamentary  or  personal.  We  believe,  if  a  Unionist 
Mr.  Ure  were  to  spring  up  and  outdo  the  Radical  Mr. 
Ure,  the  Prime  Minister's  language  would  not  even 
be  "variegated  "  enough  to  dub  the  offender  "  frigid 
and  calculated  ".  Whether  it  is  the  Prime  Minister's 
party  duty  to  break  the  Constitution,  or  to  break  his 
pledge— for  example  his  pledge  as  to  House  of  Lords 
reform— or  whether  it  is  his  party  dutv  to  bewray  the 
Crown,  it  is  all  the  same  :  he  does  it  in' faultless  parlia- 
mentary form. 

i  His  speech  introducing  the  Bill  left  little  to  be  desired 
in  form.  If  not  an  intellectual  treat,  as  Gladstone's 
nearly  always  were  on  these  occasions— and  as  Lord 
Rosebery's  notably  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
93  debate— it  was  arranged  with  perfect  clearness.  In 
exposition— a  curiously  rare  art  in  which  clever  men  are 
often  rank  duffers— Mr.  Asquith  has  had  only  one 
marked  superior  in  recent  years,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
lhis  art  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
vince of  "plain  men  of  business";  a  delusion  it 
being  a  gift  of  intellect  and  well  within  the  province 
of  literature  and  style  in  literature,  if  anvthing  in  the 
world  is.  To  leave  clear  on  the  mind  o'f  hearer  and 
reader  ahke  a  very  fair  idea  of  a  great  complex  scheme 
like  this,  and  by  a  speech  of  under  two  hours,  is  a 
feat ;  for  there  is  some  ornament  and  argument  to  be 
pressed  into  service  besides  the  large  bodv  of  fact  and 
figure.  Save  for  the  opening  passage,  'Mr.  Asquith 
was  far  less  rotund  than  one  has  known  him  in  many 
lesser  speeches.  The  phrasing  was  not  brilliant  :  the 
power  of  the  speech  as  a  whole  is  quite  undeniable, 
but  no  sentence  or  saying  in  it  will  live. 

Mr.  Asquith  allowed  himself  little  or  no  by-play 
There  was  one  slightly  humorous  passage  with  the 
Irish  Loyalist  Leader.  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  to  be 
unseated  in  the  English  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Asquith 
—as  tender  as  Disraeli  to  Lowe— proposes  to  find  him 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  is  a  small  sop,  but 
Cerberus  is  not  taking  anv. 

^Sir.f;dward  Carson:  "  Y°u  don't  expect  me  to  be 
there  ! 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  At  any  rate,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  have  a  chance." 

There  was  a  light  passage,  too,  though  not  intended 
so,  when  Mr.  Asquith  sketched  the  Senate.  It  is  to 
have  forty  members— a  rather  suggestive  number,  bv 
the  way,  recalling  a  body  of  the  same  size  in  Ali  Baba 
lo  start  with,  they  are  to  be  nominated  bv  the 
Imperial  Executive,  but  as  they  retire  bv  rotation  their 
places  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Irish  Executive  instead. 
One  likes,  too  the  idea  of  making  the  fortv  sit  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  164  when  a  quarrel  breaks  out:  that 
is  a  truly  Irish  way  of  settling  an  Irish  difference. 

As  to  finance,  the  Government  thank  Sir  Henrv 
Primrose  "deeply"  for  the  "able  and  exhaustive" 
report  of  his  Committee,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
adopt  it.  They  will  go  their  own  wav,  not  the  Primrose 
one,  that  leads  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  The 
popping-in-and-out  clause— the  clause  which  passes  the 
wit  of  man  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone— Mr.  Asquith 
left  to  the  tail  of  his  speech.  That  England  may  be 
free  to  work  out  her  own  destiny,  and  make  her  own 
laws  as  she  wills,  she  is  henceforth  to  have  onlv  fortv- 
two  Irish  members  to  come  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  obstruct  her  business  when  she  will  no  longer  have 


power  to  touch  theirs ;  forty-two  members  to  come  over 
whenever  English  parties  are  nicely  balanced  in  the 
jaunting-car  and  then  upset  it. 

That  is,  as  all  knew  it  must  be,  the  master  stroke  of 
the  Bill.  We  were  talking  a  few  weeks  since  with 
a  leading  Irish  Nationalist  about  this  wonderful 
arrangement.  He  admitted  honestly  that  by  interfer- 
ing in  foreign  affairs  and  Estimates  the  Nationalists 
must  remain  a  power  at  Westminster.  "  You  have 
had  things  your  way  for  centuries  in  the  past",  he 
put  it ;  "  it  is  only  fair  we  should  have  it  a  bit  our  way 
henceforward  ".  And  he  added  with  a  flush  of  defiance, 
"  Rather  than  give  up  this  power  over  foreign  affairs 
and  money  we  would  give  up  Home  Rule  !" 

We  recall  quite  distinctly  the  speech  which  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  made  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  in 
1893.  It  was  the  perfect  debating  effort.  Point  by- 
point  he  answered  Gladstone  just  as  if  he  had  read 
Gladstone's  speech  not  overnight  even  but  a  week 
before  and  had  analysed  it  long  and  closely.  But  we 
have  not  the  faintest  hesitation  in  saying  that  Sir 
Edward  Carson's  speech  replying  to  the  Prime 
Minister  was  ten  times  more  moving  and  more  convinc- 
ing. Its  absolute  spontaneity,  even  in  the  reading, 
informs  every  line  and  sentence  :  that  is  of  course  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  power.  He  cannot  be  briefed — 
strange  in  a  great  advocate  !  Ulster  no  more  briefed 
him  than  he  briefed  Ulster.  Through  this  and  a  quite 
uncommon  manner  of  speech,  fiercely  direct  and  yet 
not  giving  the  idea  altogether  of  unkindness,  Sir 
Edward  Carson  is  the  most  interesting  personality  in 
the  House  to-day.  He  is  an  original.  His  stuff  does 
not  come  out  of  books  or  theories  or  debates,  but  out  of 
himself.    There  is  a  rare  virtue  in  that. 

We  have  an  old  respect  for  Mr.  John  Redmond  as 
orator,  and  for  both  him  and  his  brother  as  men.  We 
cannot  forget  that  whilst  most  of  their  colleagues  were 
on  the  run  they  stood  firm  for  their  strange,  great  chief 
twenty  years  ago.  Besides  they  clearly  are  in  conduct, 
and  chance  by  birth  to  be,  that  unfashionable  thing 
which,  it  is  said,  a  member  of  the  Carlton  at  the  time 
of  the  split  exclaimed  he  always  knew  Parnell  was ; 
that  thing  which  only  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  to-day,  in  his 
Syndicalist  platform  speeches,  ventures  to  talk  about. 
Mr.  Redmond  has  a  right  to  our  respect,  too,  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  drilled  his  awkward  Liberal  squad. 
But  the  ending  of  his  speech  really  is  a  bit  too  much 
for  any  but  a  very  stout  stomach.  The  gravy  in  this 
feast  was  over  rich  and  greasy.  Nor  can  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  "  new  style  "  of  making  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  a  tag  to  round  off  your  oration. 

The  picture,  which  he  sketched  and  framed,  of  Parnell 
and  Gladstone  in  bonds  of  loving  brotherhood  wring- 
ing each  other's  hands  was  a  felt  picture,  we  doubt  not  : 
Mr.  Redmond  has  a  real  right  to  speak  of  Parnell.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  extremely  unfortunate  that 
on  the  day  he  exhibited  this  sentimental,  even 
this  religious  picture,  a  too  well-posted  expert  was  suf- 
fered in  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  to  show  to  the 
world  quite  another  print.  Well  I  remember  pacing 
the  corridor  with  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  told 
me  the  story  of  how  the  Chief  had  revealed  the  coming 
disaster  to  one  of  his  followers. 

It  snapped  out  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  talk  on 
other  subjects. 

"  Bv  the  wav,  I'm  not  going  to  defend  that  divorce 
suit."' 

"  Good  God  !  sirt  it'll  be  the  ruin  of  you  "  was  the 
reply. 

"  Ruin  be  damned  !  "  said  Parnell;  "  it'll  be  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  that'll  be  the  end  of  it." 

What  a  drop  from  Mr.  Redmond's  heavenly  ladder 
in  the  Commons  to  the  fire-escape  at  Eltham  ! 

Counting  out  was  a  method  nicely  adapted  to  the 
busybody  meddling  of  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  with  such 
a  vast  subject  as  that  on  which  he  spread  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Wcdnesdav.    Lectures  on 
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the  scientific  aspect  of  the  coal  supplies,  and  methods 
•of  utilising  their  motive  power,  may  be  heard  with 
more  or  less  respect  from  men  of  science.  At  second- 
hand they  are  superfluous.  As  for  the  economies — the 
State  ownership  of  the  coal-fields,  and  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  power  from  them;  who  is  going  to 
minister  to  Mr.  Money's  self-importance  by  discussing 
it  on  his  motion?  Mr.  Robertson  treated  him  as  bores 
are  treated  when  one  must  be  polite  to  them.  Conceited 
little  men  expatiating  on  big  topics  is,  however,  not 
quite  a  new  spectacle  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Harcourt  gave  the  House  this  week  some  in- 
teresting information  about  the  Imperial  Trade  Com- 
mission on  Wednesday.  No  salaries  will  be  paid  to  the 
Commissioners  ;  the  Dominions  are  to  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  India  is  excluded.  Several  questions  were 
levelled  at  the  absurdity  of  clause  six,  of  which  more 
will  be  heard.  The  Commissioners  set  out  to  discover 
how  far  trade  within  the  Empire  is  "affected  bene- 
ficially or  otherwise  by  the  laws  now  in  force  ";  and 
they  deliberately  exclude  fiscal  laws  from  their  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Harcourt  was  unable  to  tell  the  House 
whether  this  absurd  regulation  would  cover  the  Com- 
missioners' inquiries  as  to  the  relations  of  Colonies 
amongst  themselves  as  well  as  their  relations  with  the 
Mother  Country.  His  ignorance  was  scandalous,  or 
feigned. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
distinction  between  the-man  who  goes  on  strike  within 
the  law,  and  the  man  who  is  in  open  riot  outside  the 
law.  The  Attorney-General  and  Colonel  Seely  have 
put  it  repeatedly  in  the  simplest  language ;  but  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  jumps  up  afresh  every  time,  as  soon  as  he 
hears  the  word  "  soldier  ",  and  shows  that  he  is  still 
in  a  hopeless  muddle  about  it.  This  week  he  has 
jumped  up  with  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Annual  Bill, 
basing  it  on  the  plea  that  no  one  would  join  the  Army 
if  he  were  told  that  it  would  be  part  of  his  duty  to  shoot 
down  his  comrades  in  a  trade  dispute  ;  which,  of  course, 
it  is  not. 

"Officers  should  regard  the  existing  organisation  of 
our  Army  as  a  permanency  ;  they  should  teach  the  public 
to  regard  it  in  this  manner."  Thus  saith  Sir  John 
French  in  the  current  "  Army  Review  ".  But  does  he 
not  see  that  this  is  telling  officers  to  do  just  what  in  the 
next  sentence  he  says  they  must  not  do — "  trench  upon 
ground  reserved  for  the  Government  and  Legislature  "? 
Officers  who  take  it  upon  them  to  teach  the  public  that 
the  Army  will  always  be  a  voluntary  one  and  that  the 
Territorial  Force  will  go  on  for  ever  are  talking  politics. 
They  are  simply  playing  advocate  of  Lord  Haldanc's 
policy.  General  French  did  not  mean  what  he  said  we 
are  sure  ;  a  true  soldier,  he  is  mightier  with  the  sword 
than  with  the  pen. 

No  movement  to  damage  the  Church  of  which  he  is 
an  officer  would  be  complete  without  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  So  here  we  have  him  writing 
against  Liberal  Churchmen  who  have  the  conscience 
and  the  courage  to  prefer  their  Church  to  their  party. 
To  Dr.  Perceval  siu  h  a  <  ourse  is  inconceivable;  so  he 
is  very  indignant  with  these  "  seceders  ".  Let  a  man 
secede  from  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
would  take  it  quietly  enough  ;  but  to  secede  from  the 
Liberal  Party,  that  is  a  serious  matter.  This  Bishop's 
long  fours.'  of  treachery  to  his  Church  is  really  Some- 
thing of  a  scandal;  but  his  influence  in  the  Church  is 
nil,  so  nobody  troubles  much  about  it  or  him. 

^  His  letter  is  nothing  bat  the  stalest  Liberation 
Society  points  badly  put.  HeK  is  one:  when  the 
endowments  now  to  be  taken  away  were  given  to  the 
Church,  the  Chun  h  represented  the  whole  community; 
therefore  the  whole  community  ought  to  have  them.  As 

it  happens,  these  endowment!  were  never  given  to  the 
Church  but  to  particular  churchea;  and  if  they  were 

given  to  the  whole  community  in  any  sense,  whi<  h 
they  were  not,  it  was  when  the  whole  community  was 


Christian  and  catholick.  This  is  not  now ;  so  by  the 
Bishop's  own  argument,  it  has  no  right  to  these  endow- 
ments. The  one  certain  thing  about  these  gifts  is  that 
the  donors  meant  them  for  purely  religious  and  Chris- 
tian purposes  :  they  were  given  to  God.  Disestablishers 
would  divert  them  to  Caesar. 

That  most  loquacious  of  trade  unions,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  has  actually  done  something 
sensible.  At  its  conference  at  Hull  (it  is  always  in 
conference  and  speech-making  somewhere)  it  refused 
by  a  majority  of  over  thirteen  thousand  even  to  discuss 
woman  suffrage.  So  these  people  do  sometimes  mind 
their  own  business. 

Commenting  on  a  remark  of  the  president  of  the 
N.U.T.,  which  one  need  not  trouble  about,  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette"  says  that  denominationalists'  appeal 
to  parents  is  a  mere  afterthought  to  cloak  the  facts. 
This  is  hardly  decent  in  a  party  that  is  afraid  to  face 
the  facts.  If  parents  do  not  desire  denominational 
teaching,  the  plan  Churchmen  approve  will  show  it. 
We  are  keen  to  bring  out  the  facts  ;  Liberals  insist  on 
their  being  cloaked.  Why?  Simply  because  they  are 
afraid  that  the  appeal  to  the  parent,  like  a  religious 
census,  would  make  the  Church  look  well  in  comparison 
with  Nonconformity. 

Mr.  Hyndman  arrived  late  at  a  socialist  meeting  held 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Sunday  evening 
last.  Consequently  he  did  not  hear  what  the  chairman 
had  said  about  syndicalism.  The  result  was 
disastrous ;  for  the  chairman  had  told  the  audience  that 
he  had  the  utmost  respect  for  syndicalism,  and  there 
"  need  not  be  the  slightest  antagonism  between 
socialism  and  syndicalism".  Now  the  logical 
distinction  is  obvious.  Syndicalist  miners  want 
to  take  the  mines  from  coal-owners,  and  to  keep  them  ; 
Socialist  miners  want  to  take  the  mines  from  coal- 
owners,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  State.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  as  obvious  as  is  their  point  of 
contact.  They  are  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  first 
necessary  step.  They  both  want  to  take  the  mines  from 
coal-owners. 

Mr.  Hyndman,  arriving  after  the  chairman  had  sat 
down,  calmly  proceeded,  as  a  good  socialist,  to  tell  the 
meeting  that  no  one  but  a  madman  could  be  a 
syndicalist.  "  If  syndicalism  ",  he  said,  "meant  that 
each  trade  was  to  take  hold  of  its  own  industry,  and 
use  it  for  its  own  purpose,  it  was  a  reactionary  step, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  that  idea  was  held  by  more 
than  a  mere  insignificant  minority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Outside  Tom  Mann  he  never  met  more  than 
one  sane  man  who  believed  in  it,  and  that  was  in  a 
'  loony  '  interval  ". 

The  coal  strike  was  officially  declared  at  an  end 
last  Saturday.  The  men's  delegates  met  the 
executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and  quickly 
decided  (the  meeting  did  not  last  more  than  two  hours) 
that  they  would  accept  the  leaders'  recommendation  to 
go  back  to  work.  Technically,  of  course,  the  strike 
ended  with  the  failure  of  the  extremists  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  majority  against  resumption.  But  the  decisive 
vote  ol  the  whole  Federation  for  peace  is  none  the  less 
important.  Had  the  official  decision  been  given  in  the 
opposite  sense,  the  inevitable  return  of  the  minority  to 
work  would  have  resulted  in  serious  trouble  between 
strikers  and  non-strikers  in  distri<  ts  where  opinion  was 
divided.  The  Federation's  decision  puts  every  shikcr 
in  the  wrong  who  interferes  with  trade  unionists  return- 
ing  to  work. 

Happily  the  trouble  is  at  an  end  in  Lancashire,  where 
Mr.  Creenall,  President  of  the  Lam  ashire  and  Cheshire 
Federation,  persuaded  the  men  to  reject  his  leaders' 
decision.  Mr.  Creenall  held  to  the  \  iew,  which 
has  ahead;  clone  the  mineis'  cause  much  mischief, 
that  the  men  should  not  return  to  work  till  the 
•chedules  were  fixed.     The  followers  of  Mr.  Greenall 
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attempted  to  coerce  their  neighbours  into  leaving  the 
pits,  and  came  into  violent  collision  with  the  police.  On 
Wednesday  the  position  was  s<>  serious  that  troops  were 
moved  into  the  district.  These  events  in  Lancashire 
show  the  mischief  which  would  certainly  have  followed 
everywhere  an  otlicial  decision  to  continue  the  strike. 
However,  the  Lancashire  miners  are  now  all  at  work. 

The  latest  trade  union  case  is,  from  a  personal  point 
of  view,  interesting,  because  it  brings  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  into  prominence  again.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell  he  was  the  first  to  decide  in  1901,  in  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  case,  that  a  trade  union  could  be  sued  in 
its  registered  name,  though  it  was  not  a  corporation, 
nor  an  individual,  nor  a  partnership,  and  no  statute 
made  it  so  suable. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  his  decision  was  reversed  ;  but 
the  House  of  Lords  restored  it.  Three  or  four  years 
afterwards,  in  1906,  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  made  trade 
unions  non-suable.  Now  Lord  justice  Farwell  is  in 
the  Appeal  Court  himself,  and  he  dissents  from  his 
brethren  Yaughan  Williams  and  Kennedy — who  were 
not  the  Lords  Justices,  however,  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way case — on  the  construction  of  the  Act.  Very  rarely 
does  a  Judge  influence  great  events  as  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  has  done.  His  decision  in  the  Yacher  case  cuts 
down  the  scope  of  the  1906  Act;  and  he  is  thus  true 
to  his  tradition.  Hut  the  other  Judges  give  trade- 
unions  so  much  that  it  might  be  safer  for  them  if  Lord 
Justice  Farwell  is  once  more  upheld  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Constant  growth  has  marked  the  Public  Trustee's 
Department  since  its  creation  five  years  ago,  and  as 
the  fourth  report  says,  this  shows  it  has  ministered  to 
a  public  need.  Its  current  business  is  now  twenty-four 
millions ;  and  more  significant  are  the  intending 
testators  who  arc  going  to  appoint  the  Public  Trustee. 
They  represent  a  calculated  sum  of  forty-four  millions. 
The  Trustee  finds  himself  with  eleven  thousand  pounds 
surplus  after  four  years,  and  the  fees  are  to  be  reduced, 
though  they  are  quite  moderate.  One  attractive  feature 
is  that  his  investments  in  strict  trustee  stock  make 
nearly  four  per  cent.,  and  in  non-trustee  stocks  four  and 
a  fifth.  This  must  tend  to  encourage  testators  to  put 
their  estates  into  his  hands  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  large 
estates  where  testators  and  beneficiaries  know  most  that 
are  increasing  proportionately  to  others  in  the  depart- 
ment. Safety  and  good  returns  make  irresistible  appeal. 

The  recent  death  of  Bodley's  Librarian  w  ill  recall  to 
many  besides  Oxford  men  the  familiar  figure,  sitting 
in  the  centre  of  the  long  gallery  that  lies  between  the 
"  Sheldonian  "  and  the  "Camera",  a  kindly  spider 
in  the  middle  of  the  web  of  scholarship,  facing  the  vista 
of  Duke  Humphrey's  library.  Every  student  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  who  has  sat  at  his  work  in  the 
side-chapels  off  that  aisle,  with  the  quiet  green  of 
Exeter  garden  beyond  the  ancient  panes,  will  easily 
summon  a  picture  of  Mr.  Nicholson  to  his  mind. 
Amongst  a  studious  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  manu- 
scripts, books,  and  catalogues  of  books,  and  the  soft 
rapid  passage  of  attendants  summoned  by  constant 
bells,  there  radiated  from  his  desk  the  spirit  of  active 
librarianship. 

The  vacant  post  is  advertised  in  the  "  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Gazette  ",  and  the  machinery  of  appointment, 
doubtless  hampered  by  the  temporary  absence  of  manv 
electors,  is  nevertheless  in  motion.  The  name  that 
occurs  most  readily  in  this  connexion  is  that  of  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Bodleian.  His  magnum 
opus  in  the  bibliographical  line  is  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Bodleian  manuscripts,  a  collection  excelled  only  bv 
those  in  the  Vatican,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and 
the  British  Museum.  But  nowadays  no  librarian  can 
afford  to  be  only  a  compiler  of  catalogues,  and  Mr. 
Madan 's  other  qualifications,  including  a  ready  courtesy 
to  puzzled  but  grateful  readers,  entitle  him  to  special 
consideration  for  that  honourable  chair. 


THE  HOME   RULE  BILL. 

DETWEEN  Mr.  Asquith's  statement  on  Thursday 
and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  introduced  his 
first  Home  Ride  Bill  twenty-six  years  ago,  there  was  a 
strange  contrast  which  must  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  small  group  of  members  who  were  in  their 
places  on  both  occasions.  "  Few  ",  says  Lord  Morley  in 
his  vivid  account  of  the  scene  of  K  April  1886,  "  are  the 
heroic  moments  in  our  parliamentary  politics,  but  this 
was  one."  And  of  the  chief  actor  he  writes  :  "  Politi- 
cal oratory  is  action  not  words — action,  character,  will, 
conviction,  purpose,  personality  ".  How  far  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  this  crisis  really  deserved  the  eulogy  of 
his  biographer  may  be  questioned.  But  undoubtedly 
there  was  something  of  the  "  heroic  "  about  the  earlier 
Home  Rule  episode  and  its  protagonist  which  is  con- 
spicuously wanting  to  the  latest.  Mr.  Asquith  spoke 
with  his  accustomed  command  of  stately  diction  and 
fluent  argumentative  exposition  ;  but  there  is  no  impress 
of  "  character,  will,  conviction  "  in  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  its  leader.  The  third  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  a  frank  piece  of  political  opportunism,  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  liquidate  the  Ministerial  debt  to 
the  Nationalist  members  without  casting  too  heavy  a 
strain  upon  the  conscience  of  English  Liberalism.  The 
lambent  flame  of  passion  which  played  round  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  he  worked  himself  up  to  his  Separatist  enter- 
prise, has  smouldered  to  its  ashes.  It  blazes  fiercely 
enough  among  the  L'lstermen  ;  but  English  Liberals  will 
regard  Mr.  Asquith's  scheme  at  the  best  with  cold  and 
grudging  acquiescence. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  its  details  later. 
At  the  first  view,  what  strikes  one  is  the  kind  of  per- 
verted ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  framed.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  achieve  the  impossible — to  make  Ireland 
at  once  a  "  colony  "  and  a  province,  to  give  a  colour- 
able excuse  both  to  those  who  look  for  federation  and 
to  those  who  aspire  to  independence.  The  result  is  that 
this  Bill  embodies  the  chief  vices  of  its  two  Gladstonian 
predecessors,  with  added  defects  and  crudities  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  fantastic  complication,  in 
some  important  respects  more  objectionable  on  political 
and  constitutional  grounds  and  more  unjust  to  the 
British  taxpayer  than  either  of  the  former  schemes.  In 
the  proposal  to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament,  with  a 
nominated  Senate  of  forty  members  and  an  elective 
Chamber  of  164,  Mr.  Asquith  has  followed  neither  the 
Bill  of  1886  nor  that  of  1893.  He  has  discarded  Mr. 
Gladstone's  two  legislative  "orders" — the  first  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  representative  peers  and  seventy- 
five  elected  members,  the  second  of  103  existing  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  101  others 
added.  In  1893  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  a  Legislative 
Council  of  forty-eight  elected  members  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  ,103  members.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
abandoned  the  principle  of  election  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  has  increased  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House  by  more  than  a  half.  The  nominative  character 
of  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  be  a  slight  set-off  to  the 
complete  swamping  of  the  minority  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons.  The  new  arrangement  would  give  Ulster 
only  fifty-nine  members  out  of  a  total  of  164,  and  those 
fifty-nine  would,  of  course,  include  a  considerable 
number  of  Nationalists.  The  Irish  members  are  to  be 
retained  at  Westminster  for  all  purposes.  In  the  1886 
Bill  they  w  ere  to  be  excluded  ;  in  1893  the  fantastic  "  in- 
and-out  "  clause  was  excluded,  and  it  was  decided  to 
retain  Irish  representation  with  diminished  numbers. 
Mr.  Asquith  would  now  cut  it  down  to  forty-two,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population.  Supposing  the  existing 
balance  of  parties  to  be  permanent,  there  would  then  be 
thirty-four  Nationalists  at  Westminster  and  eight  Irish 
Unionists.  The  Nationalist  "bloc"  would  still  be  a 
formidable  factor  in  such  a  parliamentary  situation  as 
the  present.  Supreme  in  Ireland,  they  would  still 
possess  power  to  harass  English  interests  and  disturb 
the  stability  of  the  English  party  system,  in  order  to 
evade  the  restrictions  and  escape  the  liabilities  imposed 
bv  the  new  Constitution. 
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The  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster 
is  intended  to  emphasise  that  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Asquith's  guarantees 
against  the  abuse  of  their  powers  by  the  new  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive.  Like  most  of  the  other  safeguards 
in  the  Act  it  is  largely  illusory.  Of  course,  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  will  have  a  technical  title  to  reverse 
Irish  Acts  and  control  the  Irish  Government.  It  has 
never  formally  abandoned  that  prerogative  in  a  self- 
governing  colony  ;  but  we  all  know  what  the  right  is 
worth  in  practice.  In  Ireland  it  would  either  be  opera- 
tive or  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the  former  case  we  shall 
get  back  to  the  condition  which  prevailed  under 
Poynings'  Act,  and  self-government  would  become  a 
mere  irritating  fiction.  That  is  not  the  idea  of  any  Irish 
Nationalist ;  and  Mr.  Redmond,  in  the  course  of  Thurs- 
day's debate,  significantly  pointed  out  that  Ireland 
could  not  object  to  that  superiority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  which  was  acknowledged  by  every  self- 
governing  colony.  This  seems  to  mean  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Nationalist  leader  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment will  have  no  more  control  over  Irish  administra- 
tion than  it  has  over  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  So  Ireland  will 
get  "  Colonial  Home  Rule  "  after  all,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Asquith  disclaims.  His  Bill  includes 
a  whole  catalogue  of  "  reserved  powers  ",  but  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  how  the  reservation  is  to  be  made  effec- 
tive if  the  Irish  Executive  declines  to  respect  it.  The 
veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  exercised  on  the  advice  of 
the  Irish  Cabinet,  is,  of  course,  no  check  at  all ;  nor 
is  the  nominated  Senate,  since  the  nominations  are  to 
be  made  eventually  by  the  same  body.  There  is  the 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  against  any  "  uncon- 
stitutional "  proceeding  ;  but  an  Executive  can  go  very 
far  without  technically  infringing  the  terms  of  the 
organic  statute,  especially  when  it  has  power  to  levy 
taxation,  and  to  control  education.  Nor  do  we  see  how 
the  Irish  Government  is  to  be  restrained  from  carrying 
out  its  policy,  even  after  this  has  been  condemned  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal,  except  by  the  forcible  action 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  We  should  not  envy  the 
position  of  a  Prime  Minister  (of  the  United  Kingdom) 
who  might  have  to  choose  between  allowing  the  law 
to  be  flagrantly  defied  by  a  Dublin  Cabinet  and  en- 
forcing it  by  revolutionary  methods.  In  the  last  resort 
no  doubt  it  would  .always  be  possible  to  reduce  an  Irish 
Government  to  obedience  ;  but  the  process  would  be  so 
inconvenient  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  it  would  not 
be  adopted  save  under  pressure  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  Reserve  powers,  as  we  discovered  in  the 
case  of  the  Transvaal  suzerainty,  are  seldom  exercised 
over  a  subordinate-  State  until  they  have  been 
dangerously  violated. 

In  Ireland  the  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  re- 
strictions laid  down  by  the  Hill  would  be  considerable. 
The  financial  provisions  seem  carefully  arranged  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  exceedingly  unjust  to  England, 
since  the  British  taxpayer  will  be  making  a  free  gift 
of  something  like  two  millions  a  year  to  Ireland,  with- 
out receiving  from  that  country  any  fair  contribution 
to  the  National  Debt  or  to  the  Imperial  services.  But 
this  will  not  content  Irishmen,  who  will  not  unnaturally 
■consider  the  Imperial  collet  tion  of  all  lo<  al  rev  enue  other 
than  duties  and  the  Joint  Exchequer  Hoard  a  slur  ii|x>n 
that  "  nationhood  "  which  the  new  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  recognise.  In  a  few  years  Ireland  will  pro- 
bably discover  that  she  is  again  suffering  under  the 
gravest  financial  grievances,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

that  she  is  drawing  more  from  the  Imperial  Treasury 

than  she  pays  in;  and  the  whole  nation,  headed  by  its 
Executive,   and  actively  supported  bv  its  delegation 

at  Westminster,  might  1  heerfully  embark  upon  a 

strike  against  all  taxi  s  except  su<  h  as  wi  re  collected 
by  the  "national"  Government,  and  expended  1>\  its 

officials.  It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  break  up 
the  Union,  and  provoke  >  rebellion  in  Ulster,  in  order 

Sto  produce  such  results. 


THE  ULSTER  BAR. 

"AA7E  are  convinced  that  Ulster  means  what  she 
*  *  says,  and  that  she  will  make  good  every  one  of 
her  warnings — the  true  answer  to  the  Bonar  Law  de- 
monstration is  a  declaration  of  Liberal  sympathy  with 
the  Ulster  people."  So  says  the  "  Star  "  just  before  the 
battle.  It  has  always  said  the  same,  according  to  the 
"  Star  ".  Maybe  ;  if  so  it  has  been  a  voice  crying  in  a 
Liberal  wilderness.  It  has  prophesied  in  vain.  Ulster 
fighting  and  Ulster  dying  in  the  last  ditch  has  for  many 
a  year  been  the  stock  resource  of  Liberal  wit.  Why, 
if  the  party  were  to  follow  the  "  Star",  its  cartoonists 
would  be  stranded  for  lack  of  matter.  This  Liberal 
recognition  of  Ulster  sincerity  and  Ulstermen's  deter- 
mination, this  taking  their  resistance  to  Home  Rule 
seriously,  is  interesting  as  a  symptom.  It  is  not  very 
easy  for  a  Unionist  in  his  turn  to  take  seriously  this 
just  before  the  battle  conversion.  He  can  do  little 
more  than  smile  and  smile  a  trifle  cynically  when  he  finds 
Liberal  Home  Rulers  discovering  at  the  last  moment 
what  fine  fellows  these  Ulster  Orangemen  are.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  that  "  Liberal  sympathy  "  is 
to  be  which  the  "Star"  tells  us  is  to  answer  the 
Unionist  demonstration  in  the  Ulster  Hall.  Are 
Liberals — of  any  constellation — thinking  that  soft  words 
are  at  this  time  of  day  going  to  turn  the 
heart  of  the  "  Scottish  Irishman  "?  He  was  not  much 
impressed  by  Gladstone's  Union  of  Hearts.  He  will 
want  something  more  than  the  "  Star's  "  sympathy  to 
make  him  budge  now  the  fight's  begun.  The  only 
Liberal  sympathy  we  can  fancy  moving  Belfast 
Unionists  is  Liberal  retreat  from  Home  Rule.  Then  no 
doubt  Belfast  will  move  quickly  enough — after  them. 

Still,  as  we  said,  this  suggested  rapprochement  of 
Liberalism  and  Orangeism  is  interesting  ;  a  piece  of 
kite-flying  worth  watching.  It  shows  what  many 
Liberals  are  thinking  as  they  go  into  this  fight,  and 
with  what  stomach  they  come  to  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
wise  to  correct  a  false  estimate  of  your  enemy,  and  to 
give  up  despising  him,  or  saying  you  despise  him,  even 
on  the  battlefield  itself.  But  it  is  very  late  ;  too  late  to 
correct  your  plan  of  campaign,  too  late  to  adjust  your 
forces  to  meet  a  stronger  enemy  than  you  had  expected  ; 
too  late  to  avoid  meeting  him  at  all ;  too  late  to 
retreat ;  too  late  for  everything  except  fighting  a 
desperate  action  or  surrender.  Evidently  Liberals,  those 
at  any  rate  who  live  in  the  "  Star  "-light,  perceive 
that  they  are  in  for  a  desperate  business,  and  wish 
themselves  out  of  it.  The  "Star"  has  gauged  the 
situation  rightly  enough  ;  it  has  touched  the  spot  truly. 
Home  Rule  is  impossible  with  Ulster  against  it.  Till 
they  have  found  a  way  of  getting  over  that  bar, 
Home  Rulers  merely  waste  strength  in  attacking  or 
taking  other  positions.  Till  now  they  have  pretended 
the  bar  was  not  there  :  now  they  arc  trying  to 
"  negotiate  "  it  (the  sporting  papers'  jargon  really 
serves  this  time). 

Put  aside  all  question  ol  merit  and  argument  ;  assume, 
even,  that  Home  Rule  ought  to  be  given  to  Ireland: 
how,  in  the  view  of  Liberals'  own  admissions  as  to 
Ulster,  can  it  be  done?  They  do  not  expect  even  in 
the  days  of  GladstOnian  hysteria  no  Home  Rule  enthu- 
siast expected — to  convert  the  Unionists  of  Belfast,  it 
is  certain,  then,  that  the  Ulstermen  will  fight  Home 

Rule  all  through,  and  that  nothing  would  less  modify 
their  Unionism  than  the  passing  of  a  Home  Rul«  Bill 

into  law.  The  setting  up  of  a  Home  Rule  Government 
would  make  them  finally  irreconcilable.  They  wiH 
refuse  to  acknowledge  any  Home  Rule  Government ; 

they  w  ill  not  pay  taxes  levied  bv  such  a  <  .o\ eminent  ; 
if  they  arc  made  to— we  should  say,  if  there  is  an 
attempt  to  make  them  they  will  lie;ht  ;  not  SpOradil  ally  ; 
thev   will   not   pot   tax  ... Met  tors  behind   hedges;  they 

will  fight  in  organised  order;  the)  will  i><-  so  army  la 
the  field.    Thai  is  the  situation  th<  Home  Rule  Govern* 

men!  and  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  to  face. 
W  hat  can  th«  \  00?    I'  I  Kici  were  not  coerced,  Home 

Rule  obi  iousl)  •  ollapsei  |  it  would  t„  ..  thing  poui  riri ; 

and  would  not  long  DC  that,  lor  it  would  <  ease  to  be 
a  thing  at  all.     <  an  UlStCX  be  squared  b\   the  brilvr  "f 
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a  Parliament  all  to  itself?  But  that  would  mean  con- 
fession of  ignominious  failure;  another  Home  Rule  Bill, 
in  which  the  Nationalists  would  take  no  interest ;  a  Hill 
Nationalist  and  Unionist  alike  would  reject.  No  course 
is  left  a  Government  that  sets  up  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  but  the  coercion  of  the  Ulstermcn  by  force; 
which  does  not  mean  a  Crimes  Act  but  a  strenuous 
campaign  in  a  civil  war.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
the  Army,  if,  if  many  things — would  reduce  Ulster. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  various  ifs — if  the  officers  did 
not  resign  in  mass,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  break-up 
of  the  Army  and  general  civil  war,  and  so  forth.  Assum- 
ing that  the  campaign  could  be  fought  through  and 
Ulster  were  reduced,  what  Irish  Government  could 
survive  such  a  start  and  stand  on  such  a  foundation? 
No  British  Ministry  would  go  on  with  a  policy  that  was 
going  to  bring  these  things  to  pass.  Long  before  the 
denouement  the  Ministry  would  stop  and  Home  Rule 
be  abandoned.  Hut  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the 
point.  The  "  Star  "  itself  says  plainly,  "  In  our  view 
it  is  impossible  to  impose  Home  Rule  on  Ulster 
by  force";  but  it  also  says  that  "  Ulster  means 
what  she  says,  and  she  will  make  good  every 
one  of  her  warnings  ".  So  here  is  the  position 
according  to  a  Radical,  not  a  Unionist,  showing. 
Ulster  will  not  accept  Home  Rule  without  fighting, 
and  Ulster  cannot  be  coerced.  How  is  a  Home  Rule 
Ministry  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  There  is  no  way 
out,  and  it  reduces  the  Home  Rule  movement  to 
futility.  Mr.  Asquith  is  setting  in  motion  a  policy 
which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  has  any  idea 
of  seeing  through  to  its  necessary  conclusion.  They  are 
gamesters,  hoping  something  may  turn  up  to  save  them 
at  the  last  moment.   But  nothing  will  turn  up. 

We  have  discussed  no  question  of  right  or  wrong; 
we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  feasibility  of 
Home  Rule  in  view  of  that  which  we,  and  the  "  Star  " 
believe  certain  to  happen.  But  morally  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  open  resistance  against  authority, 
which  is  war,  and  the  recognition  of  authority  by 
living  under  it  and  at  the  same  time  resisting  it.  Prob- 
ably no  one  would  hold  that  revolt  or  rebellion  is  never 
justifiable ;  but  many,  indeed  most  people,  would  say 
that  seditious  acts  done  under  the  protection  of 
the  authority  assailed  are  always  wrong.  In  other 
words,  a  man  must  either  recognise  government  or 
not  recognise  it.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  morally  refuse  to  recognise  government  at  his 
own  peril ;  but  in  no  circumstance  is  he  justified  in 
attacking  government  which  he  is  at  the  same  time 
recognising.  Either  open  rebellion  or  loyalty.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  speaking  legally,  but  morally.  The 
Ulster  Unionists  may  count  absolutely  on  the  support 
of  Unionists  on  this  side  to  the  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Home  Rule  that  it  is  opposed  on  many 
grounds  and  from  many  different,  perhaps  hardly  con- 
sistent, points  of  view.  The  Ulster  point  of  view  is 
one  ;  that  of  other  Irish  Unionists  is  not  quite  the  same  ; 
the  English  point  of  view  is  another  ;  the  Imperial  point 
of  view  a  third.  But  in  every  way  Home  Rule  is  opposed. 
Whatever  the  point  of  view,  Unionists  will  stand 
together  in  this  fight.  It  is  true  the  English  Tory's 
political  faith  is  very  different  from  the  Belfast  Orange- 
man's; but  in  fighting  Home  Rule  we  know  neither 
Orangeman  nor  Tory,  neither  Irish  nor  English,  but 
only  Unionists. 


COAL— RETROSPECT   AND  PROSPECT. 

"  '  I  ' H  E  colliers  are  back  at  work,  so  why  bother 
*  about  the  wretched  strike  any  more."  So  most 
people  say,  and  after  weeks  of  distress  and  anxiety  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  is  quite  natural.  But  the  strike 
cannot  be  put  by  in  that  easy  way.  Its  history, 
like  the  history  of  the  railway  trouble  last  year, 
is  well  worth  following.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
the  daily  Press,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  been 
singularly  at  sea.  One  section  has  shouted  victory 
for  the  colliers  and  the  other  has  heaped  shrewish  abuse 
on  "  selfish  "  leaders  and  their  duped  followers.  Both 
sections  have  treated  the  strike  as  a  sporadic  outbreak 


only  concerning  colliers  and  coal-owners.  Really  the 
coal  trouble  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  general  unrest. 
Railwaymen  and  colliers  alike  struck  for  what  is  aptly 
termed  a  living  wage.  But  while  the  majority  of  trans- 
port-workers were  badly  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  colliers 
only  a  minority  fail  to  make  a  living  wage.  The  motive 
of  the  coal  strike  was  to  get  better  conditions  for  a  small 
minority,  and  the  Federation  deliberately  called  out  tens 
of  thousands  of  well-paid  men — who  had  nothing  but 
loss  to  face  from  a  strike — to  secure  what  it  believed  to 
be  justice  for  those  less  fortunate.  The  movement 
was  long  in  preparation,  and  took  most  careful  en- 
gineering, but  eventually  every  section  came  into  line. 
Then  began  the  old  trouble  of  exaggeration.  The  men 
"  like  it  hot  ",  and  believed  the  stories  told  them.  A 
week's  national  stoppage,  the  nation  is  on  its  knees,  and 
we  can  dictate  our  own  terms.  For  months  the  men 
worked  hard  to  make  money,  and  the  .coal  output  was 
enormous.  But  the  very  energy  put  into  their  jobs, 
their  expressed  intention  of  "  saving  up  "  for  the  trouble, 
and  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  leaders  warned  clear- 
sighted people  what  to  expect.  Coal  reserves  were 
piled  up  in  every  direction,  and  when  the  strike  came  the 
leaders  slowly  realised  their  mistake.  The  railways  and 
the  bulk  of  other  coal-users  were  ready  for  them.  Many 
works  they  might  close,  and  most  railways  disorganise, 
but  where  they  expected  paralysis  they  only  succeeded 
in  causing  loss  and  irritation.  The  leaders  did  not  even 
fully  realise  the  position  when  the  Board  of  Trade  con- 
ciliators had  secured  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
owners  to  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage.  They 
were  in  a  tight  corner.  Practically  two-thirds  of  the 
coal-fields  already  had  a  minimum  wage  in  effect,  and 
if  the  men  were  sent  back  it  would  be  at  once  evident 
that  they  had  been  uselessly  called  out,  as  district 
settlements  could  have  been  managed  without  any 
•strike  at  all.  Besides  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  to  fall 
at  once,  and  the  order  of  all  in  or  all  out  had  been  well 
drilled  into  every  pitman  in  the  country.  Then  came 
the  Government  Bill.  Here  again  they  blundered. 
Even  the  present  Government  turned,  and  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  members 
figures  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Bill.  The 
Government  gave  the  collier  the  right  to  a  minimum 
wage,  but  insisted  on  this  being  discussed  and  settled 
locally,  and  refused  the  ex  parte  figures  of  the  Federa- 
tion schedule.  Finding  their  flank  turned,  the  leaders 
this  time  determined  to  climb  out  on  the  backs  of  their 
followers,  and  it  was  upon  the  whole  body  of  colliers 
that  they  cast  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  strike. 
To  the  general  surprise  firebrand  South  Wales  voted 
for  going  back.  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland, 
keener  and  more  hard-headed,  saw  that  from  their  point 
of  view  nothing  had  been  gained,  that  their  schedule 
was  refused,  and  that  arbitration  after  all  was  the  final 
end.  Anger  grew  out  of  annoyance,  and  they  bitterly 
cursed  their  leaders,  whom  they  roundly  accused  of 
once  again  fooling  them.  But  the  vote  was  really  not 
for  continuing  the  strike  ;  it  was  their  only  means  of 
expressing  dissatisfaction,  and  when  their  executive, 
truly  interpreting  this  feeling,  sent  them  back  to  work, 
with  some  few  exceptions  they  obeyed.  But  is  the 
struggle  altogether  over?  The  Federation  has  certainly 
been  gravely  weakened  by  the  strange  attitude  of  South 
Wales,  and  we  may  well  agree  with  the  miners'  leaders 
who  tell  us  many  years  will  pass  before  we  see  another 
national  coal  strike. 

On  the  whole  we  believe  the  colliers  have  gained 
by  the  strike.  They  have  been  given  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage,  and 
with  that  recognition  means  for  putting  the  principle 
into  practice  by  mutual  agreement  if  possible,  if  not 
by  arbitration.  This  is  a  long  step  forward. 
Already  many  District  Boards  have  been  formed,  and 
most  have  selected  their  chairman.  How  will  these 
boards  work,  and  on  what  principle? — for  on  them 
depends  the  future  peace  of  the  coal-fields.  The  mini- 
mum wage  schedule  must  in  the  long  run  be  mainly 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  every  particular  board.  We 
do  not  believe  that  for  one  moment  a  chairman  will' 
accept  the  Federation  schedule  as  the  last  word,  nor  oa 
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the  other  hand  will  he  swallow  everything  put  forward 
by  the  owners.  The  first  rule  must  be  that  whatever 
is  settled  the  wage  in  any  given  district  must  be  a  living 
wage  having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  district,  for 
that  practically  is  the  principle  of  the  Government  Bill. 
Next,  no  doubt  the  fact  that  permanently  higher  prices 
will  be  charged  for  coal  will  affect  any  owner's  schedule 
of  costs  based  on  present  prices ;  and  then  again,  on 
the  other  side  some  means  will  have  to  be  found  to 
insure  the  coal-getter  against  the  abnormal  places 
difficulty.  We  hope  chairmen  of  District  Boards  will 
consider  themselves  as  sitting  in  a  double  capacity — as 
judges  to  sift  the  figures  of  owners  and  men,  and  as 
a  jury  to  find  the  facts  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
based  on  the  needs  of  every  particular  district.  It  may 
even  be  possible  under  the  District  Boards  system  to 
avoid  the  closing  of  many  poor  mines ;  for,  as  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  legal  figure  in  the  Act,  a  special  rate 
for  a  special  place  might  always  be  established.  The 
one  bright  spot  for  the  coal  future  is  that  there  seems 
a  growing  disposition  on  both  sides  to  make  the  best 
of  the  boards.  Agreement  will  be  reached  in  most 
mines,  and  the  settlement  will  affect  less  amenable  dis- 
tricts. If  the  men  of  any  district  refuse  to  accept  a 
chairman's  finding,  there  may  of  course  be  fresh  trouble, 
but  that  will  be  local,  and  without  effect  on  the  general 
settlement. 

The  settlement  of  this  strike  by  no  means  puts  an 
end  to  labour  unrest.  For  the  present  we  believe  there 
will  be  comparative  calm,  as  the  funds  of  many  of  the 
militant  unions  have  been  seriously  depleted  by  out-of- 
work  payments  due  to  unemployment  from  lack  of  coal. 
But  the  minimum  wage  principle  has  now  received 
legal  sanction,  and  it  is  a  sanction  which  must  be 
extended  in  future  to  other  trades.  Since  the  growth 
-of  capitalist  combinations  and  the  decay  of  the  old 
master  and  servant  personal  interest,  the  wage-earner, 
taught  by  his  union,  has  more  and  more  come  to  demand 
a  greater  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry  to  which 
he  belongs.  Nor  will  he  be  denied,  because  in  the  end 
he  has  the  power  of  the  vote.  Wage-earners  other  than 
colliers  would  never  have  gone  through  the  last  few 
weeks  without  grumbling  if  they  had  not  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  believed  the  colliers  were  out  for. 
Privation,  misery,  and  cold  have  been  grimly  and  quietly 
borne.  "  We  can  wait  for  our  turn  ",  they  are  saying. 
"  But  this  is  revolution  ",  whimpers  the  frightened 
pessimist.  Although  not  revolution,  it  is  something 
just  as  effective  in  the  long  run — a  demand  steadily 
applied  first  of  all  to  getting  the  necessities  of  existence 
and  then,  as  these  are  satisfied,  a  share  in  the  good 
things  of  life.  What  effect  the  change  may  have  on 
prices  and  on  our  fiscal  system  is  another  matter ; 
we  shall  need  a  tariff  to  meet  and  to  protect  the  altered 
standard  of  living;  and  wage-earners  will  then  hardly 
be  slow  to  accept  the  change. 


LIBEL   AND  TRADE   UNION  IMMUNITY. 

'T'HF  derision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Messrs. 
A  Vacher  and  Sons'  action  for  libel  against  the 
London  Society  of  Com|x>sitors  has  not  attracted 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves.  It  came  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  coal  strike,  and  perhaps  with  the 
coming  of  the  Faster  holidays  people  were  glad  to  give 
trade  union  affairs  the  go-by.  Yet  it  is  directly  apropos 
of  what  has  been  haunting  the  public  mind  ever  since 
the  railway  and  the  coal  strikes;  the  question  what  is 
to  be  the  legal  position  of  trade  unions  in  the  future 
Nothing  has  been  more  momentous  in  the  history  of 
trade  unionism  than  the  passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act  of  1906,  which  was  avowedly  intended  to  proteet 
trade  union  funds  from  liability  for  the  wrongful  a<  Is 
of  its  official!  and  members.  This  most  startling  A' t 
was  forced  upon  the  Liberal  Government  against  its 
own  original  views;  and  it  is  arguable,  and  is  main- 
tained reasonably  by  many,  that  mu<  li  of  the  masterful 
ronduct  of  the  trade  unions  since  may  be  traced  to  this 
Unjustifiable  A<  t.  The  problem  in  trade  unionism  seems 
to  be  how  shall  the  State  resume  that  control  over  trade- 


unionist  action  which  it  ought  never  to  have  given  up?, 
First  of  all  we  need  to  know  exactly  how  far  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  really  goes.  We  suppose  that  most  people 
have  a  general  notion  that  the  freedom  of  trade  unions 
without  responsibility  would  only  extend  to  their  opera- 
tions in  trade  disputes.  But  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lords  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams  and  Kennedy,  goes  further  than  this.  They 
hold  that  there  need  not  even  be  a  trade  dispute  if 
the  union  is  acting  within  its  functions  of  a  trade  union. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  object  within  its 
powers  of  trade  union  "  as  such  ",  to  use  the  inelegant 
legal  expression,  it  can  therefore  libel,  that  is  lie  about, 
anyone  it  chooses,  an  employer,  or  workmen,  or  any 
member  of  the  public,  and  it  has  a  "privilege"  un- 
dreamed of  by  any  other  libeller.  It  can  only  do  wrong 
when  it  ceases  to  act  as  a  trade  union.  If  it  starts  a 
general  newspaper,  for  which  it  would  not  be  entitled 
to  use  the  funds,  then  it  would  no  longer  be  protected 
but  would  be  liable  for  a  libel  like  any  other  newspaper 
proprietor.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  extreme 
example  than  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  libel, 
except  immunity  to  commit  actual  crime,  to  illustrate 
the  privilegium,  the  only  privilegium  of  serious  import 
which  any  association  of  citizens  now  possesses,  that 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act  has  conferred  on  trade  unions. 

Evidently  the  decision  will  furnish  additional  cogent 
arguments  for  those  who  urge  that  restraints  should  be 
placed  on  trade  unions.  Immunity  for  wrong-doing 
even  in  contemplation  and  furtherance  of  trade  dis- 
putes is  bad  enough,  but  worse  when  the  immunity 
reaches  still  further  and  confers  the  power  of  libelling  at 
large.  Whether  this  is  definitively  to  be  the  law  is  not 
at  present  certain,  as  there  will  doubtless  be  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  less  extreme  view  that  would 
be  presented  by  the  appellants,  Messrs.  Vacher  and 
Sons,  would  be  that  of  the  dissenting  judgment  of  Lord 
Justice  Farwell,  who  held  that  the  immunity  of  trade 
unions  only  exists  to  cover  their  wrongful  acts  when 
they  are  actually  engaged  in  a  trade  dispute ;  and  that 
the  real  question  is  what  is  a  trade  dispute?  In  his 
opinion  this  is  the  condition  which  must  be  read  into 
every  line  of  the  Act ;  whilst  his  colleagues  read  the 
first  sub-section  of  section  four  without  this  condition, 
and  thus  get  the  extreme  form  of  immunity  from  it. 
Suppose  the  House  of  Lords  should  ultimately  decide 
this  view  to  be  right,  would  it  satisfy  the  public  con- 
science as  a  standard  for  trade  union  law?  It  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  lying  and  slandering  can  be 
consecrated  even  by  the  existence  of  a  trade  dispute. 
Besides,  a  trade  dispute,  as  the  majority  of  the  Appeal 
Court  appear  to  understand  it,  may  be  almost  any 
sort  of  trumpery  quarrel.  They  were  confident  in  their 
opinions  that  the  disagreements  of  Messrs.  Vacher  and 
their  men,  in  which  the  union  intervened,  was  a  trade 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ;  so  that  in  any 
case  the  action  ought  to  lx-  dismissed.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  finds  they  are  right,  then  the  restriction  Lord 
Justice  Karwell  desires  to  place  on  trade  unions  does 
not  go  for  much,  as  a  trade  dispute  might  mean  any- 
thing. 

What  the  decision  has  done  is  to  deprive  Messrs. 
Vacher  and  Sons  of  the  right  to  have  two  ques- 
tions tried  by  a  jury.  The  first  is  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  libel  ;  they  arc  prevented  from  defending  their 
business  and  personal  character.  I  he  second  is  as 
to  whether  there  was  su<  h  a  trade  dispute  as  is 
intended  by  the  A' t.  If  the  Art  is  to  be  construed  by 
the  judges  without  sending  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  dispute  to  trial,  then  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  rights  and  wrongs  of  any  dispute  where 
employers  charge  trade  unions  with  libel.  This  is  the 
h  ss  defensible  as,  in  the  converse  case  of  the  union 
officials  charging  the  employer  with  libelling  them,  the 
employer  must  defend  himself  on  the  meiits,  .mil  he 
cannot  have  the  ar  ii<,n  dismissed  without  being  heard 
by  virtue  of  the  Trade  Disputes  \r  t.  Lord  |u.t'ue 
Karwell  thought  Messrs.  V.icher's  ar  tion  ought  to  be 
tried  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
dispute.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  the 
House  of  Lord*  has  laid  down  in  prr  \  ious  <  asrs,  if  it 
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held  that  judges  cannot  determine  the  existence  of  a 
real  trade  dispute  unless  the  faets  are  thoroughly 
investigated.  This  will  almost  certainly  be  held  unless 
the  Mouse  of  Lords  upholds  the  view  that  the  immunity 
of  trade  unions  is  limitless,  provided  they  are  acting  in 
tlu  ir  proper  character,  in  any  circumstances. 

It  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  that  libel  should  he 
exempt  under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  as  it  perverts  the 
truth  ;is  to  trade  disputes  so  essential  to  be  known 
for  the  guidance  of  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  En- 
couragement of  the  dissemination  of  lies  cannot  be 
desired  by  any  fair-minded  trade  union  official.  He 
might  defend  violence  more  plausibly  than  meanness; 
and  the  meanness  of  libel  would  not  only  obscure  the 
issues  but  embitter  them.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any- 
one, trade  unionist  or  not,  could  believe  in  the  desir- 
ability of  allowing  trade  unions  to  publish  libels  with 
impunity. 


THE  TURKS,  AND  THE  POWERS. 

THOUGH  the  Turkish  elections  are  not  yet  over, 
the  result  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  discrediting  the  forecast  of  the 
"  Times  "  correspondent.  The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  will  win  a  sweeping  victory,  for  the  Opposi- 
tion has  failed  to  make  itself  seriously  felt  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  arguments  which  in  a  country  like  the  Otto- 
man Empire  can  have  any  effect  on  the  electors  have 
all  been  in  the  mouths,  or  hands,  of  the  agents  of  the 
Government.  It  is  unnecessary  at  the  moment  to 
denounce  the  methods  usually  employed  by  Govern- 
ments of  this  kind  in  this  kind  of  election.  They  are 
at  all  events  inevitable  in  Turkey,  young  or  old,  but 
the  extraneous  forces  that  have  aided  the  Government 
are  well  worth  more  than  superficial  attention.  The 
principal  factor  at  work  has  undoubtedly  been  patriot- 
ism. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  electors  will  give 
the  candidates  one  very  clear  mandate — there  is  to  be 
no  surrender  in  Tripoli.  What  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  have  stated  all  along  is 
absolutely  correct ;  they  could  not,  if  they  would,  accept 
the  Annexation  Decree  of  Italy  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions. The  only  possible  basis  for  them  can  be  found 
in  an  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  decree  first  of  all. 
This,  as  things  are  now,  is  an  impossibility  for  Italy. 
We  are  therefore  just  where  we  were  at  the  start — in 
an  impasse,  and,  until  something  much  more  decisive 
happens,  we  shall  not  see  either  side  emerge  from  it. 

After  the  elections  are  completed  we  shall  see  another 
attempt  made  by  the  Powers  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
accept  mediation.  No  doubt  some  effort  will  be  made 
to  impress  it  with  a  sense  of  the  ultimate  hopelessness 
of  resistance.  But  any  such  steps  are  bound  to  fail, 
for  nothing  has  happened  to  convince  the  Turk  that 
he  cannot  beat  the  Italians  if  given  a  fair  chance.  The 
only  step  likely  to  impress  him  sufficiently  to  make  him 
yield  is  to  persuade  him  that  there  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Powers  against  Turkey,  and  that  will  not 
be.  The  Italians  therefore  will  have  in  the  end  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  ultima  ratio,  whatever  that  may  be.  If 
it  be  an  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  it  will  prove 
a.  very  risky  proceeding.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Straits  may  be  one  of  the  few  spots,  if  not 
the  only  spot  in  the  Empire,  where  the  defences  are 
adequate  to  the  requirements  and  where  the  funds 
granted  have  been  rightly  expended.  The  Italians 
have  great  confidence  in  their  fleet,  but  to  force  the 
passage  might  be  a  very  serious  business,  and  there 
is  no  actual  guarantee  of  success.  Italy  will  never  risk 
her  fleet  save  in  the  last  resort.  The  mere  presence  of 
submarine  mines  would  not,  of  course,  prevent  a 
powerful  fleet  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  though 
a  few  vessels  might  be  lost.  The  main  point  of  the 
battle  would  be  an  artillery  duel  between  the  battleships 
and  the  forts,  which  are  alleged  to  be  enormously 
powerful  in  their  armament.  The  result  of  such  a 
struggle  is  by  no  means  settled  beforehand.  An 
Italian  check  would  be  disastrous.  Italian  superiority 
is  admitted  only  at  sea.  To  land  an  Italian  army  any- 
where where  the  Turkish  regulars  are  to  be  found  in 


any  numbers  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  the  Italian 
authorities.  If  the  Italian  fleet  were  checked  or 
seriously  maimed,  a  very  grave  situation  would 
arise,  not  only  for  Italy  but  for  any  European  Powers 
that  have  dependencies  in  Northern  Africa.  The  serious 
causes  for  misgiving  that  exist  already  in  that  region 
were  set  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  they  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  competent 
correspondents  of  leading  journals.  Egypt,  Tunis,  and 
Algeria,  even  India  itself,  might  feel  the  contre- 
COUp  of  an  Italian  disaster,  and  the  untoward  results 
for  any  of  us  can  hardly  be  adequately  measured  before- 
hand, though  they  may  be  apprehended. 

How  grave  the  apprehensions  thus  aroused  are 
may  be  gauged  by  the  tone  of  the  Press  in  countries 
friendly  to  Italy.  This  feeling  of  anxiety  undoubtedly 
extends  to  the  rulers,  who  are  well  aware  that  the 
immobility  of  the  Italian  forces  in  face  of  a  vastly 
inferior  foe,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  equip- 
ment, is  beginning  to  have  a  disintegrating  influence 
on  the  prestige  of  those  Powers  among  their  Moham- 
medan subjects.  Therefore  in  the  interests  of  us  all 
it  would  be  well  that  Italy  should  strike  some  decisive 
blow  or  take  some  impressive  step  which  will  demon- 
strate to  the  Turks  the  uselessness  of  further  resistance. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

It  is  recognised  now  on  all  hands  that  both  the  diplo- 
macy and  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  have  been 
shockingly  mismanaged  by  the  Italian  authorities.  In 
the  first  place  every  effort  should  have  been  put  forth 
to  make  friends  with  the  Arabs,  who  originally  were  by 
no  means  in  love  with  the  Turkish  regime.  If  matters 
had  been  directed  by  men  who  really  understood  the 
people,  it  should  not  have  been  difficult  to  make  them 
l>elieve  that  the  Italians  came  as  deliverers,  but  it  is 
certain  that  now  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
regarded  as  enemies  of  the  Faith  as  well  as  aggressors. 
The  Sennussi,  who  seem  to  have  held  aloof  for  some 
time,  have  definitely  come  down  on  the  Turkish  side  of 
the  fence  and  this  from  a  religious  and  military  point  of 
view  may  have  very  unpleasant  consequences  not  for 
the  Italians  alone.  So  far  as  any  Italian  manoeuvres 
such  as  dropping  bombs  out  of  aeroplanes  have  been 
successful,  they  seem  to  have  irritated  rather  than 
awed  the  enemy.  The  Arab  is  quite  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  the  large  armies  of  the  infidel,  armed  with  the 
most  modern  weapons,  dare  not  venture  beyond  the 
range  of  his  ships'  guns. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Turkish  elections  are  certain  to  give  a  mandate  of  no 
surrender  to  the  Ministry  and  will  strengthen  enor- 
mously the  bellicose  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  A  few  weeks  since  the  Italian  papers 
were  showing  considerable  irritation  because  the  Powers 
were  not  hastening  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  Signor  Giolitti's  Cabinet.  In  the  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  impudent  claim.  There 
was  only  one  of  two  things  to  be  done  by  Italy  to  justify 
such  a  demand — either  to  withdraw  the  unfortunate 
Decree  of  Annexation  or  to  occupy  Tripoli  effectively. 
Till  one  of  these  events  has  taken  place  Italy  cannot 
in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  claim  assistance 
from  the  Powers.  Nevertheless  in  self-protection  some 
of  them  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  action.  There  is 
only  one  Great  Power  besides  Italy  which  will  not  mind 
an  open  quarrel  with  Turkey.  That  is  Russia,  and 
it  is  certain  that  of  late  there  has  been  co-operation 
preparing  between  Russia  and  Italy.  It  is  admitted, 
indeed,  that  Italy  has  been  considerate  in  her  action 
so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned.  The  visit  of  the  King 
of  Montenegro  to  S.  Petersburg  a  few  months  ago  was 
a  sufficiently  striking  circumstance  in  itself,  and  when 
his  near  relationship  to  the  King  of  Italy  is  remembered, 
it  was  even  more  remarkable  than  it  seemed  at  first 
sight.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  event  of  trouble 
in  the  Near  East  some  common  action  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  Italy,  and  their  satellites  has  been  secured. 
Unfortunately  the  outcome  of  the  elections  will  tend 
to  stiffen  the  determination  of  the  Young  Turks  to  carry 
out  the  Ottomanising  policy  which  has  already  proved  so 
grave  a  source  of  discontent.     That  any  such  action 
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W)uld  be  madness  at  the  present  time  is,  we  fear, 
hardly  conclusive  against  its  prosecution.  In  any  case, 
M.  de  Giers,  the  new  Russian  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, will  not  prove  as  friendly  to  the  Turks  as 
his  predecessor.  The  aggressive  action  of  Turkey  in 
Persia  has  only  been  tolerated  by  Russia  for  her  own 
purposes,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  her  exacting  due 
compensation  at  her  own  time.  The  other  member  of 
the  Dual  Alliance  will  hardly  interfere,  but  will  watch 
with  anxiety  the  development  of  events. 


THE  CITY. 

IX  spite  of  the  holidays  and  the  rather  high  charges 
made  for  carrying-over  in  some  departments,  busi- 
ness has  not  been  seriously  interrupted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  this  week.  Some  heavy  profit-taking  in 
shares  which  have  recently  experienced  big  rises  called 
a  temporary  halt  on  sensational  upward  movements, 
but  the  stock  offered  was  soon  absorbed  and  new  high 
records  were  scored  in  Marconis,  National  Telephone 
Deferred,  the  Underground  railway  group  and  Shell 
Transports.  The  continued  activity  in  Marconi  shares, 
encouraged  by  extensive  purchases  from  New  York, 
has  been  the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  markets. 
An  important  announcement,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Isaacs'  successful  visit  to  the  United  States,  is  expected 
shortly.  This  will  no  doubt  have  reference  to  financial 
schemes  and  to  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
Marconi  wireless  system.  It  is  hinted  that  the  Ameri- 
can Marconi  Company,  which  has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  to  $10,000,000,  will  become  predominant  in  the 
Marconi  group  of  companies.  Meanwhile  the  parent 
company's  shares  are  "  talked  "  to  10,  and  whether 
such  a  price  is  justified  by  facts  or  not,  well-informed 
interests  appear  to  have  every  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  market  at  the  present  high  quotation. 

The  renewed  demand  for  National  Telephone  De- 
ferred stock  is  based  upon  revised  and  conservative 
estimates  of  the  probable  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  for  the  company's  assets.  On  these  calcu- 
lations it  is  thought  that  a  quotation  of  160  will  not 
be  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  chances  for  the 
deferred  stock.  Among  Underground  railway  stocks 
the  most  conspicuous  advances  have  been  in  Under- 
ground Electric  Railway  income  bonds  and  shares. 
This  is  attributable  to  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
dividend  prospects  as  a  result  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Ixmdon  General  Omnibus  Company.  The  rise  in  the  is. 
"  A  ("  Suffragette  ")  shares  has  been  truly  remarkable 
and  indicates  a  robust  optimism  regarding  the  amount  of 
profits  that  will  be  available  for  distribution.  L.G.O. 
stock,  assenting  and  dissenting,  has  also  advanced  very 
rapidly,  the  market  being  extremely  narrow  and  sensi- 
tive. Metropolitans  and  Districts  were  subjected  to 
heavy  realisations  at  one  time,  but  held  their  ground 
well  in  the  circumstances. 

Turning  to  the  more  staid  sections  of  the  "  House  ", 
Consols  have  been  depressed  by  the  knowledge  that 
there  will  be  no  sinking  fund  purchases  this  year,  while 
the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Hill  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  lowering  the  quotation.  In  the  Home 
railway  department  the  tone  has  been  less  firm.  Now 
that  the  coal  strike  is  declared  over,  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  probable  finatV  ial  effects  of  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  traffic.  Dividend  prospects  for  the 
current  half-year  are  not  at  all  encouraging,  but  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  enter  into  details,  and  one  favourable! 
factor  in  connexion  with  the  strike  is  that  it  has  pro- 
vided a  I  esson  in  the  possibilities  of  working  economics 

on  several  lines. 
Canadian  Pacific  stork  reached  a  new  high  record 

at  over  254  on  the  rumours  of  the  direc  tors'  intention 
to  separate  the  land  assets  from  the  railway  Under- 
taking, which  would  probably  permit  higher  dividends 

being  paid  by  the  latter.  Grand  Trunk  issues  have 
also  come  info  favour  once  more,  the  report  for  the 
last  half-year  being  considered  very  satisfac  tory.  An 
issue  of  250,000  of  4  per  cent,  debentures  at 
c>8/)  will  shortly  be  made.     The-  progress  of  Canadian 


enterprise  reflects  itself  elsewhere  than  in  the  railways 
— for  instance  the  Dominion  Trust  after  paying  its 
8  per  cent,  dividend,  which  absorbs  $64,866,  transfers 
more  than  double  this  amount  to  reserve. 

The  upward  movement  in  Wall  Street  has  been  hin- 
dered by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  success  at  Illinois,  indicating 
that  he  has  not  yet  completely  eliminated  himself  by 
his  Radical  doctrines.  Among  foreign  railway  securi- 
ties Mexican  Railway  ordinary  was  favourably  in- 
fluenced by  the  half-yearly  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
i§  per  cent.,  this  being  in  accordance  with  the  best 
expectations. 

On  the  rumours  of  an  agreement  to  supply  the 
Admiralty  with  oil  fuel  for  the  Navy,  Shell  Transport 
shares  have  registered  a  new  high  record.  It  is  under- 
stood in  the  market  that  a  contract  to  supply  1,000,000 
tons  of  oil  per  annum  has  been  arranged  on  terms 
which  will  provide  a  handsome  profit  to  the  company. 
The  shares  are  expected  to  go  well  over  6.  Another 
feature  in  the  Oil  share  market  has  been  Ural  Caspians, 
which  company  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  Shell 
interests.  Standard  Oil  of  Mexico  shares  have  con- 
tinued their  advance.  It  is  stated  that  the  company 
has  resumed  boring  in  the  well  from  which  a  large 
oil  supply  is  hoped  for. 

The  Rubber  share  market  remains  conspicuously 
firm  with  a  steady  though  unostentatious  flow  of  in- 
vestment orders.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  infuse 
life  into  the  Mining  markets,  but  without  great 
success.  Paris  buying  of  Kaffirs  was  met  by  selling 
orders  here,  and  when  Tanganyikas  were  advanced 
shares  came  out  from  the  Continent.  The  Nigerian 
Tin  market  is  waiting  for  a  further  official  report  on 
the  Anglo-Continental  Company's  tin  lode. 


TCHEKOFF  IN  LONDON. 

Bv  John  Palmer. 

I  T  is  often  assumed,  because  a  small  section  of  the 
public  has  learned  to  appreciate  Ibsen,  and  because 
Mr.  Flannel  Hannel  has  learned  what  to  say  about 
Ibsen  in  the  newspapers,  that  we  arc  therefore  more 
capable  than  our  predecessors  of  dealing  with  new 
ideas  and  of  jumping  at  the  value  of  new  methods  in 
art  and  literature.  Critics  and  public  believe  to-day, 
as  they  have  always  believed,  in  their  ability  to  keep 
level  with  the  original  products  of  their  period  because 
they  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly  grasping  the  value, 
and  importance  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  generation  which 
immediately  preceded  their  own.  Mr.  William  Archer 
has  dragooned  the  intellectually  accessible  public  and 
the  junior  critics  of  his  time  into  thinking  and  writing 
in  a  sane  and  reasonable  manner  about  Ibsen,  while 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  by  precept  and  example  has  founded  a 
school  of  dramatic  criticism  for  the  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  has  drilled  the  I»ndon  playgoer  into 
turning  up  at  his  plays  for  hundreds  of  nights  in  suc  - 
cession, and  has  hypnotised  the  whole  Press  into  believ- 
ing that  he  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  good  copy. 

This  is  all  very  encouraging,  and  quite  in  the  right 

direc  tion  ;  but  we  must  not  assume,  because  the  better 
sort  of  playgoer  and  the  worse  sort  of  critic:  has  been 

<  arc  fully  trained  to  repeal  opinionative  commonplaces 

about  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  that  we  are.  necessarily  more 
open-minded  or  tole  rant  of  what  is  new  than  Mr.  Red- 

ford's  predecessor  in  the-  position  <>i  King's  Examiner 
of  Plays.     This  gentleman,  1  Mr.  Pigptt,  greatly, 

admired  and  rcspe-e  ted  in  his  day,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  licensing  se  veral  plays  of  Ibsen  that  they  were  too 
utterly  silly  to  have  any  effect,  good  or  bad,  upon  any- 
body. To-day,  of  course-,  ue  are  .ill  quite  <  onqx  tcnl 
to  lautdi  at  Mi.  Pigott,  and  to  wonder  how  the  people 
who  believed  in  him  came  so  resolutely  to  stick  in  the 
mud  of  their  time-.  Nevertheless  u  e  are  fully  as  dense  to 
the-  appeal  Of  anything  really  new  as  was  Mr.  I'igotl 
when  he  made  his  interesting  confession  about  Ibsen 

before  the  Pai  linmentai )  ( 'ommittee  of  '<)j.  if  «<■  e-^  ,ipe- 
tin*  stigma  ol  ha\  ing  stoned  opt  own  pai  tfa  ular  prophet 
of  the  day.  it  will  be  mote-  h\  good  luc  k  than  manage- 
ment.    W'c  mat  r<v  ape,  as  others  have  esc  aped,  foi 
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the  reason  that  we  have  no  prophet  of  our  own 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  time  or  sufficiently  a 
genius  to  be  misunderstood  and  ignored  ;  and  we  shall 
thus  be  spared  the  opportunity  of  looking  foolish  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  That  we  should 
look  as  foolish  as  every  other  generation  has  looked  in 
similar  circumstances  there  is  no  doubt  whatever ;  for 
within  the  last  twelve  months  the  most  exclusive, 
superior  and  advanced  audience  in  London  has  suc- 
ceeded, as  thousands  of  audiences  similarly  qualified 
have  succeeded  before  it,  in  looking  foolish  on  a  scale 
which  can  only  be  described  as  small  for  the  reason  that 
its  mistake  will  never  be  set  right  so  publicly  and 
universally  as  the  mistake  which  their  predecessors  made 
about  Ibsen.  The  mistake  of  the  Stage  Society  about 
Tchekoff  will  never  be  fully  discovered  in  this  country  ; 
for  it  is  in  the  interest  of  no  particular  group  or  clique 
to  drill  the  public  into  realising  it ;  and  Tchekoff,  not 
being  a  social  missionary,  will  never  become  a  watch- 
word with  reformers  and  social  prophets. 

Tchekoff  s  career  in  London  is  disgraceful  for  all 
concerned.  As  one  of  the  most  celebrated  European 
dramatists  he  could  not  be  altogether  ignored  by  the 
various  societies  whose  mission  it  is  to  discover  for  their 
members  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
literature.  Nevertheless  Tchekoff's  first  appearance 
w^is  not  in  London,  but  in  Glasgow,  where  Mr.  George 
Calderon  was  invited  to  produce  "The  Seagull"  at 
Mr.  Wareing's  repertory  theatre.  I  shall  always  regret 
that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Calderon's  production  ;  for  I 
believe  it  was  really  adequate.  The  Stage  Society 
followed  in  London  in  May  191 1  with  "The  Cherry 
Orchard  ",  Tchekoff's  masterpiece.  The  production 
was  not  so  bad  but  that  an  audience  fairly  intelligent 
and  fully  awake  might  have  seen  through  it  to  the 
novelty  and  value  of  Tchekoff's  technical  method,  and 
have  realised  that  Tchekoff,  having  seen  far  beyond  the 
noses  of  any  member  of  the  Stage  Society,  had  some- 
thing inestimably  precious  to  show  them.  The  actual 
reception  they  gave  to  the  play  was,  and  will  forever 
be,  the  foundation  of  my  personal  conviction  that  in 
spite  of  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
(or  because  of  them)  we  are  in  the  lump  as  soundly 
and  unshakeably  asleep,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  as 
ever  we  were.  And  the  audience  was  wisdom  itself  in 
comparison  with  the  Press  notices  which  appeared  in 
celebration  of  this  production.  The  older  and  wiser  the 
critic,  the  more  completely  he  misunderstood  everything 
that  occurred.  I  well  remember  the  amazement  with 
which  I  read  these  notices  on  the  morrow  of  my  own 
burning  conviction  that  I  had  seen  the  first  great  and 
original  comedy  produced  since  the  beginning  of  my 
critical  career  upon  this  Review.  I  have  carefully  pre- 
served these  criticisms,  and  I  mean  to  re-read  them 
whenever  I  find  myself  beginning  to  believe  in  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  my  profession. 

A  fortnight  ago  Mr.  Maurice  Elvey  produced 
Tchekoff's  "The  Seagull"  at  the  Little  Theatre  for 
the  Adelphi  Play  Society.  Players,  audience  and  critics 
had  in  the  meantime  been  instructed  how  to  pretend  a 
wisdom  if  they  had  it  not  (which  is  the  true  secret  of 
criticism)  by  Mr.  George  Calderon's  preface  to  an 
admirable  translation.*  One  might  reasonably  have 
expected  at  the  Little  Theatre  an  excellent  performance 
(Tchekoff's  original  heroine  was  in  the  cast),  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  and  critics  who  were  not  obviously 
preparing  to  denounce  a  third-rate  farcical  melodrama. 
As  it  turned  out,  things  were  a  little  better  in  the  audi- 
torium ;  but  the  performance  was  worse.  Mr.  Calderon 
was  advertised  to  lecture  the  audience  on  Tchekoff's 
method,  an  admirable  precaution  in  view  of  what  had 
formerly  occurred  at  the  Stage  Society.  Luckily  Mr. 
Calderon  did  not  appear.  His  lecture  would  only  have 
added  to  the  general  confusion.  Whether  he  himself 
perceived  this  in  time,  and  tactfully  withdrew ;  or 
whether  he  merely  missed  the  train  was  not  explained. 
In  the  absence  of  any   express  contradiction  from 


"Two  Plays  by  Tchekoff"  ("The  Seagull"  and  "The 
Cherry  Orchard  ").  Translated  by  George  Calderon.  London: 
Grant  Richards.    1912.  2s.6d.net." 


Mr.  Calderon  himself  I  shall  assume  that  his  absence 
was  his  private  remedy  for  an  impossible  situation.  I 

The  bad  character  of  the  Adelphi  Society's  production 
was  directly  measured  by  the  authority  and  merit  of  the 
principal  players.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Maurice 
Elvey,  the  Society's  producer,  is  a  young  man.  He 
would  therefore  be  entirely  unable  to  compel  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  or  the  Princess  Bariatinsky  to 
behave  as  she  should.  Anyhow,  the  play  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  produced  at  all.  The  result  will  be 
measured  by  anyone  who  has  read — with  understanding 
— a  line  of  Tchekoff's  comedy.  ("  The  Seagull  "  is  as 
truly  a  comedy  as  "  The  Cherry  Orchard  ",  despite  the 
pistol-shot  at  the  end.)  Not  only  does  Tchekoff's  play 
depend  absolutely  on  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  method' 
which  concerns  itself  rather  with  groups  than  with  the' 
individuals  composing  them ;  but  he  has  in  several 
passages  of  the  play  successfully  portrayed  group 
emotions.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  psychology  that  a 
group  or  crowd  of  people  will  behave  collectively  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  any  one  of  its 
members  would  behave.  This  commonplace,  refined 
at  times  in  the  most  subtle  fashion,  Tchekoff  has  suc- 
cessfully illustrated  in  his  comedies.  As  soon  as  we 
realise  that  the  players,  all  and  several,  are  hero  of 
the  piece  the  play  falls  naturally  into  perfect  form.  I 
dealt  at  length,  in  noticing  the  Stage  Society's  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Cherry  Orchard  ",  with  Tchekoff's  techni- 
cal skill  in  building  up  an  impression  of  complete  unity 
of  form  and  idea  by  means  of  a  style  apparently  dis- 
cursive and  in  defiance  of  all  the  commonplaces  of 
structure.  Order  comes  into  a  superficial  chaos  as  soon 
as  we  shift  our  view  from  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that 
particular  person  of  the  play  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
group.  In  the  Adelphi  Society's  production  neither 
Miss  Kingston  nor  the  Princess  Bariatinsky  seemed  to 
realise  that  her  individual  part  was  important  only 
in  correlation  with  the  rest.  It  was  not  possible  to  be 
angry  with  Miss  Kingston,  for  the  whole  tradition  of 
British  acting,  which  she  so  admirably  adorns,  was 
against  her  in  this  particular  venture.  But  there  was 
no  sort  of  excuse  for  the  Princess  Bariatinsky.  I  hope 
I  have  made  it  clear  how  exactly  these  players  offended. 
They  had  read  their  parts  with  care ;  they  played  with 
energy  and  skill ;  individually  they  were  not  seriously 
wrong  for  more  than  half  the  time ;  and  they  heavily 
impressed  the  audience.  In  spite  of  all  this — or,  rather, 
because  of  it — they  succeeded  in  completely  upsetting 
the  balance  and  rhythm  of  the  play.  So  far  as 
Tchekoff's  play  was  concerned  my  sensations  were 
exactly  what  they  would  have  been  if  I  saw  the  two 
legs  of  a  man  I  respected  suddenly  start  walking  in 
different  directions. 

No;  we  are  as  blind  in  our  day  as  was  Mr.  Pigott 
in  his.  Of  course,  we  shall  abolish  the  Censor.  But 
shall  we  really  be  better  off  for  that?  It  seems  to  me 
we  shall  derive  from  it  only  one  advantage,  and  that 
the  advantage  is  of  a  rather  doubtful  kind  :  we  shall 
be  the  more  free  to  make  fools  of  ourselves  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity. 


ULSTER. 

HP  HE  savage  leopardess,  and  she-wolves  and  bears 

Cherish  their  offspring  in  the  solitude, 
And  red-eyed  tigresses  whose  trade  is  blood, 
And  female  panthers,  and  jackals  in  their  lairs. 
The  lowliest,  sullenest  mother  creature  wears 
In  her  hot  heart  a  jewel  of  motherhood, 
And  knoweth  darkly  that  the  only  good 
Is  to  defend  and  succour  her  rude  heirs. 

And  thou  whose  might  is  from  the  east  unto  the  west 
Whose  Front  is  of  chilled  iron  and  fine  gold, 
Who  yet  in  glory  and  honour  goest  drest, 
O  great-thewed  mother  of  us  all,  behold 
How  this  thy  sturdy  child,  who  is  foully  sold, 
Fights  that  he  be  not  banished  from  thy  breast  ! 

T.  W.  H.  C. 
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THE  NEW  FAR-EASTERN   ROOMS  IN  THE 
LOUVRE. 

By  Royall  Tyler. 

AT  last  the  works  of  art  brought  back  from  Northern 
China  and  Chinese  Turkestan  by  the  Missions 
Pelliot  and  Chavannes  (1906-9)  are  exhibited  in  the 
Louvre.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
(jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre)  they  may  be  examined  in  some 
new  rooms  beyond  those  occupied  by  the  Grandidier 
collection  of  Chinese  porcelain,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  the  Porte  Jean  Goujon,  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  In 
quantity  these  expeditions  did  not  yield  much  fruit,  but 
quality  is  another  matter,  and  we  must  be  truly  grateful 
for  anything  that  serves  to  illustrate  the  early  periods 
of  Chinese  art,  its  character  and  origins.  China's 
reputation  as  a  country  of  very  ancient  artistic  culture 
has  been  taken  on  trust,  for  such  actual  objects  as  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  have  been  for  the 
most  part  recent  in  date  compared  even  with  Christian 
European  art.  Apart  from  ritual  bronze  vessels  like 
those  in  the  Musee  Cernuschi  in  Paris  and  a  few  at 
South  Kensington,  which  are  a  constant  object  of  con- 
troversy as  to  date,  we  have  seen  little  but  paintings, 
of  which  a  very  few  may  go  back  as  far  as,  say,  the 
mosaics  of  Ravenna,  though  their  dates  also  are  usually 
difficult  to  determine.  The  difficulty  of  making  excava- 
tions has  prevented  us  from  satisfying  the  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  thought  of  this  huge  and  ancient  land, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  supplied  us  with  nothing 
more  stirring  than  porcelain  of  a  markedly  industrial 
character.  We  now  have  the  beautiful  pottery  of  the 
Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  ;  but  it  has  come  so  late  that 
the  famous  collections  of  Chinese  keramics  contain 
hardly  any  of  it — as  you  may  see  as  you  walk  through 
the  Grandidier  rooms — partly  because  it  was  unknown 
when  the  big  collectors  of  to-day  were  forming  their 
taste,  and  partly,  I  fear,  because  it  is  not  yet  expensive 
enough.  Indeed  I  may  not  talk  of  Sung  pottery  here 
— there  is  nothing  in  the  Louvre  with  which  to  illustrate 
what  I  might  have  to  say.  The  contents  of  the  new 
rooms  go  back  to  earlier,  though  equally  interesting 
periods. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  strong  influence  was 
exercised  on  the  beginnings  of  Buddhist  sculpture  in 
Northern  India  by  the  Greek  art  of  Bactria.  This  pro- 
vince of  Alexander's  empire  was  ruled  by  Greek 
dynasties  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Parthians,  and  it 
has  given  its  name  to  the  modern  Bokhara.  Nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  M.  Foucher  brought  back  fragments 
of  sculpture  in  stone  and  plaster  from  Gandhara  and 
Peshawar  which  admirably  illustrate  this  affiliation  and 
have  been  quite  rightly  placed  in  the  new  Department. 
M.  Pelliot  entered  Chinese  Turkestan  from  China,  and 
searched  along  the  Kashgar  Daria  and  Yarkand  Daria. 
In  that  region,  at  places  called  Tum-chuk  and  Tum- 
hwang,  he  found  most  exciting  sculpture  in  clay  and 
wood,  which,  according  to  the  explorer  himself,  dates 
from  the  eighth  century  a.o.  Certain  of  these:  pieces 
undoubtedly  resemble  M.  Toucher's  finds ;  they  are 
under  the  influenre  of  what  lie  (  alls  the  ( irce o-Huddhisl 
school.  But  M.  Fouchcr  places  his  fragments  in  the 
first  century  or  thereabouts,  and  one  would  like  to  know 
what  went  on  in  the  seven  centuries  that  separate  them 
from  these  things  from  Turkestan.  It  should  more- 
over be  noticed  that  Tum-chuk  has  yielded  up,  side  by 
side  with  the  pieces  just  mentioned,  fragments,  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty,  that  arc  entirely  Chinese  in 
character,  and  utterly  different  from  the  others.  The 
case  of  objects  from  Tum-chuk  contains  two  or  three 
little  heads  in  a  sort  of  plaster,  polychromed,  that  aie 
pure  masterpieces  of  a  radically  Chinese  type.  When 
the  results  of  these  missions  were  first  seen  in  Paris, 
people  at  once  began  to  cry  out  that  the  problem  of 
the  origins  of  Chinese  figure-sculpture  was  solved.  The 
Greek  art  of  Mart  ria  had  produced  the  Greco-Buddhist 
school,  whirh  in  its  turn  gave  rise  to  this  newly- 
discovered  sehool  of  Turkestan,  and  eventually  planted 
an  offshoot  of  Hellenic  plastic  genius  in  China  itself. 
After  all  the  talk  about   the  tremendous  antiquity  of 


Chinese  art  it  was  an  irresistible  anticlimax  to  make 
Chinese  sculpture,  in  its  origin,  a  bastard  of  the  Occi- 
dent. In  reality  the  problem  is  like  to  be  much  less 
simple,  for  in  addition  to  the  fragments  from  Turkestan, 
the  French  missions  found,  in  the  provinces  of  Shan- 
Tung  and  Ho-Nan,  sculpture  of  an  earlier  period.  In 
these  provinces  there  are  great  numbers  of  tombs  and 
tiny  chapels  to  contain  funeral  offerings,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  sculpture  in  such  low  relief  that 
rubbings  on  paper  may  easily  be  taken  from  it.  Indeed 
the  Chinese  appear  to  have  made  use  of  storied  walls 
and  steles  as  lithographic  stones  from  an  early  period. 
Dr.  Stein,  I  believe,  brought  back  a  lithographic  impres- 
sion dating  from  the  seventh  century.  The  rubbings 
made  by  the  French  missions  have  been  published  by 
M.  Chavannes  :  "  Mission  archeologique  dans  la  Chine 
septentrionale  ",  and  some  of  them  were  exhibited  last 
January  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  They  are 
of  the  very  highest  interest,  and  many  are  dated. 
Thanks  to  them  we  know  that  under  the  Han  dynasty, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  there 
was  a  Chinese  school  of  sculpture  which  flourished  and 
produced  work  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was  quite 
independent  of  any  Western  influence.  Nothing 
prouder  in  drawing  than  these  processions  of  men, 
horses,  camels  and  elephants  has  ever  been  seen.  They 
have  the  same  Chinese  flavour  in  the  actual  use  of  line 
and  ornamentation  that  has  persisted  to  the  last;  but 
here  all  is  supple  and  living,  an  art  still  in  touch  with 
nature,  delighting  in  the  interpretation  of  observed 
character  and  movement,  far  simpler  and  more  direct, 
far  nearer  our  Western  hearts,  I  believe,  than  any  other 
product  of  Cathay  I  have  ever  seen.  Style  and  con- 
vention is  everything  in  this  school,  but  the  synthesis 
is  rich  and  powerful.  Before  such  work  there  is  no 
possibility  of  feeling  the  lassitude  and  indifference  in- 
duced by  looking  long  at  the  figured  decoration  of 
Chinese  porcelain  or  later  Chinese  painting.  This 
school  of  sculpture  appears  to  have  existed  for  several 
hundred  years,  by  no  means  unchanged  however,  as  the 
rubbings  from  reliefs  of  the  sixth  and  later  centuries 
show.  It  would  be  rash  and  gratuitous  to  combat  the 
share  of  Buddhist  art  in  its  later  developments  ;  but  by 
that  time  Buddhist  art  itself  had  become  saturated  with 
native  Chinese  character.  After  all  allowances  for 
extraneous  influence  have  been  made,  the  fact  remains 
that  if  one  puts  the  earliest  known  Chinese  works  of 
art,  the  ritual  bronze  vases,  some  of  which  are  doubtless 
to  be  dated  centuries  before  our  era,  beside  the  reliefs 
from  Ho-Nan,  both  show  the  same  essential  character, 
and  though  there  are  no  ritual  bronzes  in  which  the 
human  form  is  portrayed,  if  the  men  who  imagined 
such  representations  of  beasts  as  sometimes  adorn  them 
did  not  use  the  human  figure  as  well,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Ik-sides,  all  this  inquiry 
as  to  whether  a  school  of  the  dignity  and  grace  possessed 
by  this  one  is  autochthonous  or  not  is  merely  pedantry. 
It  is  great  art  and  stands  on  its  ow  n  ground  ;  and  there's 
an  end  to  it. 

Little  by  little,  more  work  of  the  Man,  Wei  and  T'ang 
periods — roughly  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  our 
era — is  coming  to  Europe.  There  are  mirrors  in  a 
curious  sort  of  bronze  that  seems  to  contain  a  large 
admixture  of  silver,  pottery  and  statuettes.  There  is 
no  doubt  Greek  influence  in  the  delicate  chasing  on  the 
backs  of  some  of  the  mirrors,  but  always  we  ll  assimi- 
lated ;  the  country  that  possessed  a  tradition  as  strong 
and  fruitful  as  that  which  shows  in  the  outspokenly 
Chinese  bronzes  and  mirrors  had  an  artistic-  digestion 
c  apable  of  assimilating  anything.  The  new  rooms  con- 
tain a  good  case  of  mirrors,  among  which  is  a  little  flat 
bronze  of  a  lion  whi<  h  looks  much  more  like  the  superb 
"  Hunnish  "  gold  ornaments  found  in  Southern  Russia 
than  anything  Chinese.  On  the  whole  tin-  pottery  is  dis- 
appointing ;  though  the  re  is  enough  to  show  the  general 

character  <>f  early  (  hinetc  keramics,  a  few  individually 

beautiful  pieces  are  badly  wanted.  'There  are  vases  and 
other  vessels  :  a  body  of  red  earth  sometimes  adorned 
with  a  band  of  leaf  and  animal  decoration  in  relief,  and 
covered  with  a  dark  green  or  yellow  enamel.  Tlx 
enamel  1  .  >  eldom  "f  great  beauty ,  and  the  relief  is  always 
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an  imitation  of  that  found  on  the  bronzes.  Indeed  even 
the  best  pieees  of  pottery  are  obvious  imitations  of 
bronzes,  in  form,  decoration  and  all.  The  statuettes 
brought  bark  by  the  missions  are  also  poor.  It  would 
surely  have  been  a  good  thing  to  spend  a  few 
hundred  francs  in  buying  a  couple  of  good  ones  here  in 
Paris.  It  is  true  that  among  the  thousands  of  red  or 
white  earth  figures  that  have  come  from  the  tombs  of 
Ho-Nan  in  the  last  years  only  a  very  few  stand  out 
from  the  industrial  ruck,  but  those  few  are  imperishably 
beautiful. 

In  Paris  the  most  interesting  piece  the  new  rooms 
contain  was  bought — a  stele  of  the  sort  from  which  the 
rubbings  were  made.  It  is  of  grey  terra-cotta,  in  which 
the  relief  is  cut.  I  believe  that  the  finest  of  two  Chow 
(1 127-247  n.c.)  bronze  vessels  was  also  not  brought  back- 
by  the  mission.  This  ought  not  to  detract  from  the 
mission's  glory  however,  for  it  did  plenty  of  excellent 
work,  witness  the  fragments  of  wall-paintings  and 
photographs  of  many  others,  in  which  more  Greco- 
Buddhist  influence  is  obvious.  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  fragments  of  stuffs,  which  are  as  yet  unlabelled, 
and  the  lack  of  any  apology  for  a  catalogue  leaves  one 
devoured  with  curiosity  about  two  bits  of  Byzan- 
tine textiles.  Were  they  found  in  Turkestan?  We 
have  heard  of  silks  going  from  China  westwards  in  those 
days,  but  here  seems  to  be  the  opposite  case. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  to  see  the  fine  series  of  earlv 
bronze  ritual  vases  owned  by  the  Muscc  Cernuschi,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Pare  Monceau,  where  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  early  Chinese  paintings  has  just  been  opened. 
Several  fine  pieces  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  periods  are 
to  be  seen  there. 

THE  JENA  SYMPHONY. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

MR.  LAN  DON  RONALD  is  far  too  earnest  and 
capable  a  musician  to  be  suspected  of  tugging 
at  the  leg  of  that  patient  animal  the  British  public.  We 
are  bound  to  believe  he  was  perfectly  serious  in  announc- 
ing the  first  performance  in  London  of  a  svmphony 
recently  found  in  some  musty  cupboard  or  on  some  dusty 
library-shelf  at  Jena  as  the  first  performance  in  London 
of  an  early  Beethoven  symphony  ;  and  when  a  man 
cherishes  a  conviction  such  as  that,  to  tell  him  he  is 
wrong  seems  as  heartless  as  drowning  a  newly-born 
kitten*  I  have  watched  the  heartbroken  mother  search- 
ing from  room  to  room,  mewing  sorrowfully  the  while  ; 
and  it  grieves  me  to  think  of  Mr.  Ronald  diving  mourn- 
fully into  odd  recesses  of  all  the  chambers  of  his  mind 
to  find  good  reasons  to  think  that  his  foster-child  is 
genuine  and  alive.  On  the  other  hand  many  human 
beings  are  never  so  obstinately  and  cheerfully  confident 
as  when  they  are  upholding  some  preposterous  thesis, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  the 
sun  goes  round  it  or  that  four  and  four  make  nine-and- 
a-half  ;  and,  it  may  well  be,  Mr.  Ronald  is  looking  down 
on  us  non-believers  with  kindly  pity.  Whatever  his 
belief  may  be,  I  cannot  possibly  accept  this  new  work 
as  authentic.  New  I  call  it  advisedly  ;  for  beyond  the 
•facts  that  the  discovered  parts  are  written  on  what 
appears  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  old  music-paper  and  in 
what  looks  like  faded  ink,  and  that  Beethoven  or 
Beth  oven  is  given,  on  two  of  the  parts,  as  the  com- 
poser's name,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  connect 
Beethoven  with  so  commonplace  a  perpetration.  Not 
the  most  unintelligent  of  hanging  judges  would  dare  to 
convict  an  accused  man  on  such  a  complete  lack  of 
evidence. 

If  the  composition  is  commonplace,  I  mav  be  asked, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  Beethoven  wrote  it  or  not? 
Ir  does  matter.  It  would  be  worth  having  ever  so 
insignificant  a  genuine  juvenile  thing  by  so  significant 
and  mighty  a  composer.  It  might  stimulate  Messrs. 
Parry,  Stanford,  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  whose  achieve- 
ments reach  the  same  high  level  of  mediocrity,  to  per- 
severe in  the  hope  of  ultimately  pulling  off  a  Ninth 
-symphony  or  Missa  Solemnis.  Should  anyone  urge 
that  to  encourage  these  gentlemen  to  go  on  composing 


when  it  is  so  easy  to  leave  off  would  be  against  public 
policy,  it  might  be  answered  that  there  are  some  other 
composers,  deserving  cases  worthy  of  encouragement ; 
or,  in  the  last  resort,  that  some  future  musician- 
psychologist  may  draw  instructive  lessons  from  the  fact 
that  the  mighty  flood  of  Beethoven's  music  began  with 
so  mean  a  stream.  Neither  the  musician-psycho- 
logist nor  promising  composers,  however,  can  draw 
material  or  comfort  from  this  work.  It  is  not  by  Beet- 
hoven. The  suspicion  that  it  may  be  must  be  met 
with  the  axiom  that  it  may  not  be,  and  that  literature 
and  art  of  all  sorts  abound  with  examples  of  forgeries 
perpetrated  not  with  any  notion  of  pecuniary  profit  but 
from  a  vain  and  ridiculous  desire  to  create  a  sensation. 
There  are  picture-dealers  in  Paris  who  have  ateliers  full 
of  hacks  engaged  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  in  manufac- 
turing bogus  Corots  and  Millets,  mainly  for  the 
American  market ;  but  there  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  firms  whose  trade  is  in  bogus  Beethoven  or  Mozart 
symphonies.  With  some  comparatively  unimportant 
exceptions  the  big  musical  forgeries  have  been  done 
either  from  the  motive  of  vanity  or  as  a  sort  of  idiotic 
but  eventually  harmless  kind  of  practical  joke.  The 
joker,  like  the  gentleman  who  cut  "  Bill  Stumps  his 
Mark  "  on  a  stone  and  sold  it  for  half-a-sovereign, 
looks  on,  gratified  and  amused,  while  the  pundits  and 
those  mysterious  frauds  called  experts  discuss  the  great 
discovery.  Whoever  may  prove  to  be  responsible  for 
this  Beethoven  discovery  will  in  all  likelihood  never  him- 
self be  discovered  ;  but  joke  there  must  be.  The  extreme 
probability  of  this  being  the  case  together  with  the 
extreme  improbability  of  Beethoven  having  sent  a 
symphony  to  Jena  and  then  having  forgotten  it  compel 
one  to  reject  the  work  altogether.  There  is  no  score 
and  Beethoven  would  not  have  sent  band-parts  of  a  sym- 
phony for  "consideration".  He  is  said  to  have  sent 
other  works,  also  for  consideration — not  for  a  considera- 
tion— but  Professor  Stein  has  not  yet  dug  them  out. 

So  the  case  stands  thus  :  in  favour  of  the  piece  being 
by  Beethoven,  no  evidence  ;  against,  very  great  improb- 
ability ;  finally,  against  the  probability,  the  stuff, 
scheme,  structure  of  the  thing  itself.  It  is  conventional, 
and  that  need  not  surprise  one;  it  is  Haydnesque,  and 
granted  it  to  be  by  Beethoven,  that  would  not  surprise 
one  ;  there  is  not  from  beginning  to  end  a  Beethoven 
touch,  a  hint  of  the  earlier  or  later  Beethoven  feeling, 
a  suggestion  of  the  composer  who  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  "  all  for  the  sublime  "  and  is  reported  (apocrvphally , 
I  think)  to  have  provoked  Mozart  to  foretell  his  future 
greatness,  and  this  does  surprise  one,  and  when  it  has 
ceased  to  surprise  it  renders  one  absolutely  sceptical. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  symphony  in  detail  :  it  is 
not  worth  it.  But  it  is  worth  dealing  with  the  conten- 
tions of  Mr.  Landon  Ronald's  programme-maker.  He 
says  the  orchestral  parts  evidently  date  from  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  :  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Beethov  en  was  thirty  years  old,  was  well  known, 
and  had  composed  some  master-works.  Again,  the  pro- 
grammist  says  "  the  symphony  possesses  an  evolu- 
tionary interest  and  significance  as  a  predecessor — a 
study  in  fact — of  the  hitherto  so-called  first  symphony  "  : 
even  were  it  a  predecessor  it  is  not  in  the  least  like 
a  study  ;  or  if  it  is  a  study,  it  is  a  study  by  someone 
who  was  not  Beethoven  for  some  symphony  Beethoven 
never  wrote.  "  Evidence  has  been  adduced  that  Beet- 
hoven actually  did  send  certain  of  his  Bonn  composi- 
tions to  Jena  for  consideration  and  examination."  If 
that  is  so,  w  here  are  the  others  ;  and,  as  already  re- 
marked, why  did  Beethoven  send  parts  and  not  scores ; 
or,  if  he  sent  scores,  is  it  not  odd  that  they  should 
be  lost  while  the  parts  are  preserved?  In  1788  Beet- 
hoven paid  an  important  visit  to  Vienna.  After  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  provincial  musician 
who  was  likely  to  send  his  works  to  Jena  to  be  tried. 
"  No  other  composer  of  that  particular  period  can  be 
regarded  as  capable  of  having  written  the  work." 
Mozart  and  Haydn  were  both  alive.  Was  neither  of 
these  giants  capable  "  of  having  written  "  this  triv  ial 
bit  of  commonplace?  Pr<  fessor  Stein  of  Jena  has  by 
his  discovery  called  attention  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
gentleman,   Professor  Stein  of  Jena.      Let  him  rest 
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content.  The  more  he  seeks  to  prove  now,  the  greater 
damage  he  will  do  to  his  own  case. 

As  for  Mr.  Ronald,  whether  he  is  going  about  like 
a  cat  bereft  of  her  young,  or  moping  like  a  bird  whose 
nest  has  been  robbed,  or  posing  as  one  of  those  pioneers 
of  science  who  know  the  earth  to  be  flat  with  the  sun 
and  the  stars  going  round  it,  let  him,  too,  be  content. 
He  was  right  to  play  the  thing  :  he  has  enabled  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves.  He  was  more  especially  right  to 
give  it  in  magnificent  style  and  so  make  the  most  of 
Professor  Stein's  case.  With  this  my  interest  in  the 
matter  ends.  Something  ought  now  to  be  said  about 
a  series  of  fine  concerts  which  I  have  shamefully 
neglected.  The  new  Symphony  orchestra  seems  to  have 
established  itself  in  London  favour,  and  the  policy  of 
lowering  the  prices  has  been  justified.  The  only  fault 
I  have  to  find  is  that  there  are  not  enough  concerts. 
Four  in  the  course  of  the  winter  season  are  not  enough. 
I  believe  one  a  week  would  prove  profitable  ;  and  two 
other  excellent  institutions,  the  Symphony  orchestra  and 
the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra,  would  be  forced  by  the  com- 
petition to  reduce  their  prices  also.  Both  would  benefit, 
and  one  would  no  longer  be  depressed  by  the  barren 
acreage  of  the  stalls  and  frequently  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated gallery.  On  30  March  the  familiar  praeludium  of 
Jarnafelt  was  given  ;  then  after  the  Jena  concoction  a 
double  piano  concerto  by  Mozart  was  played  by  the 
Misses  Satz.  They  are  evidently  very  talented  young 
women  ;  but  the  work  requires  rather  grace  and  light- 
ness of  finger  than  strength  and  sheer  virtuosity,  and 
before  venturing  to  suggest  a  place  for  them  in  the 
piano-playing  world  I  shall  have  to  hear  them  again. 
I  don't  know  that  the  policy  of  playing  always  in  parrs 
is  a  wise  one.  One  piano  is  very  like  another  piano  ; 
and  antiphonal  passages  which  look  effective  in  the 
score  rarely  produce  any  effect  in  performance.  The 
band  accompanied  sympathetically  and  neatly,  and 
nothing  more  was  called  for.  The  E  minor  symphony 
of  Tschaikowsky  did  not  strike  me  as  worth  waiting 
to  hear.  Musco  music  has  long  been  wearisome  to 
me,  and  of  late  the  E  minor  has  been  as  much  over- 
done as  was  the  B  minor  a  few  years  ago.  The 
B  minor  still  figures  frequently  in  orchestral  pro- 
grammes, and  to  ask  us  to  put  up  with  the  E  minor 
in  addition  is  to  ask  just  a  little  too  much.  Arc  con- 
ductors a  flock  of  sheep  that  must  follow  the  one  who 
gets  away  first?  Is  it  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that  if  one 
makes  a  hit  with  his  rendering  of  a  particular  work 
another  must  try  to  show  how  much  better  he  can  do 
it?  It  is  odd  that  we  should  everlastingly  find  them 
playing  a  particular  work  about  the  same  time.  It  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  me  that  Xikisch  gets  these 
effects  and  Sir  Henry  \V<xk1  those  :  these  twiddling  little 
points  neither  make  nor  mar  great  playing  on  the 
orchestra.  Anyhow,  Tschaikowsky  does  not  wear  well 
for  those  games  to  be  tried  on  with  him  ;  and  I  make 
a  piteous  appeal  to  Messrs.  Ronald,  Wood,  Xikisch  and 
Co.  to  stop  it. 

A  HOUSE  IN  ANGLESEA. 
Bv  Fii.son  Y01  v.. 

IF  you  would  discover  the  character  of  a  house  you 
should  approach  it  first  at  night  through  a  country 

Which  is  unfamiliar  to  you.  You  will  thus  learn  it  from 
the  inside  and  not  from  the  outside;  you  will  wake  up 
in  it,  and  see  it  first  in  daylight  when  you  walk  out 
of  its  Own  door;  and  its  world  will  daun  upon  you  in 
a  natural  way,  as  it  would  dawn  upon  a  child  who  had 
been  born  within  its  walls.  I  saw  this  house  first  on 
an  April  night  of  storm,  .after  a  long  journey  in  the 
train  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  <  arry  travellers  on 
their  way  to  Ireland  I  he  light!  on  the.  mail  steamer  , 
as  WC  drew  up  beside  her,  shone  hospitahlv  enough  ;  but 
the  gale  was  already  strumming  a  tune  on  her  rigging, 
and  I  knew  that  for  all  she  lay  so  quiet  and  motionless 
in  the  shelter  of  the  harbour,  in  ten  minutes  she  would 
be  plunging  and  nosing  into  the  stiff  seas,  arid  her 
decks  would  he  wet  with  cold  spray. 

It.  was  a  good  night  not  to  Ik-  going  to 
sea;    and    I    was    glad    to  leave    the    bustle    o|  the 


harbour  behind  me  and  speed  inland  along  the  pale, 
empty  roads,  and  exchange  the  strong  salt  air  of 
the  harbour  for  the  earthy  perfumes  of  the  spring 
night.  We  skimmed  along  lonely  roads  that  turned 
off  into  lonelier.  It  was  so  strange  to  me  not  to  be 
going  on  to  Ireland  that  my  consciousness  was  divided  ; 
half  of  it  was  on  the  steamer,  and  half  in  this  remote 
and  unknown  country,  travelling  farther  away  from  the 
wind  and  the  sea.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
halves  of  a  divided  consciousness  grew  momentarily 
greater  ;  and  just  as  one  half  was  well  out  in  the  heavy 
seas  off  the  South  Stack,  listening  to  the  high  chanting 
of  the  wind  against  the  ship,  the  other  turned  a  corner 
into  the  shelter  of  a  beech  wood  carpeted  with  prim- 
roses ;  and  by  a  road  of  daffodils,  and  through  the 
silence  of  a  garden,  came  into  the  golden  lamplight  of 
the  doorway.  I  left  the  other  half  to  disappear  over 
the  horizon  of  the  dark  seas,  and  surrendered  myself 
to  the  half  that  had  lost  itself  in  this  new  world.  For 
I  had  no  geography  or  road  lore  to  guide  me ;  I  only 
knew  that  my  way  had  lain  through  the  country  of  the 
April  night,  by  a  road  of  daffodils,  through  a  wood  of 
primroses,  to  the  garden  and  the  house  of  my  friends. 
And  the  next  morning,  like  one  that  has  been  born  again, 
I  walked  out  into  the  world  to  learn  what  it  was  like. 

The  house  is  of  the  dark  grey  colour  of  the  rocky 
country,  and  lies  so  close  under  the  hill  that  it  might 
have  been  carved  out  of  it.  It  is  a  very  hidden  house  ; 
even  by  day  you  only  see  it  when  you  are  well  within 
its  own  demesne.  The  beech  wood  veils  it  in  front — 
a  beech  wood  of  grey  stems  and  branches  all  tipped 
with  brown,  a  roof  all  brushed  into  parallel  lines  by 
the  prevailing  wind,  and  a  floor  that  was  hesitating  in 
texture  and  colour  between  the  primroses  that  were 
going  and  the  bluebells  that  were  coming.  All  the 
land  about  the  house,  rising  to  a  height  on  one  side  and': 
falling  to  a  hollow  on  the  other,  has  become  a  garden, 
not  by  the  apparent  brute  force  of  gardeners,  but  as 
though  loving  and  skilful  hands  had  helped  the  earth  in 
what  she  wanted  to  do,  and  assisted  the  flowers  in  their 
games.  Where  the  primroses  wanted  to  be,  there  was 
a  primrose  garden  ;  where  plants  that  loved  the  marsh 
had  gathered,  plants  that  loved  the  marsh  were  pro- 
tected ;  up  on  the  croft  where  the  gorse  was,  the  world 
was  given  over  to  the  green  and  gold  of  gorse  and 
grass ;  and  where  the  roses  had  found  a  paradise  of 
sun  and  soil  and  shelter,  one  would  find  in  summer  a 
paradise  of  roses.  And  from  the  fields  behind  the 
house,  where  the  ponies  sunned  themselves  in  the  lee 
of  a  rock,  you  looked  down  upon  a  long  lake  that  might 
have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  little  rocky  forelands 
and  green  shores  beyond  where  the  lambs  were  cropping 
the  sweet  grass. 

The  house  itself,  of  every  period  and  no  period,  a 
thing  that  has  grown  naturally  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  lived  in  it,  has  an  air  of  secret  and 
mysterious  peace.  For  many  years  it  slept  uninhabited, 
and  no  doubt  in  that  time,  driven  in  upon  itself,  acquired 
the  store  of  individuality  which  it  seems  to  possess. 
Some  houses  are  obviously  the  expression  of  those  who 
live  in  them,  mere  appendages  to  the  family.  Others 
dominate  those  who  inhabit  them,  imparting  their  own 
character  to  the  generations  that  come  and  go,  so  that 
the  people  who  live  in  them  seem  to  be  mere  products 
and  offspring  of  the  brick  and  stone.  Some  houses  are 
tame  and  highly  domesticated,  and  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  most  complii  ated  and  civilised  of  human 
wants;  others,  of  an  older  period,  arc  savage  and  un- 
accommodating, so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
them  and  im|>ossible  to  adapt  them  ;  and  in  the  draughts 
from  their  wide  <  himne\s,  and  the  <  hill  of  their  \ast 
Chambers,  and  the  gloom  of  their  halls  lighted  through 
narrow  slits  in  the  thick  walls,  the  family  ihivefl  Mil  111 
existence  at  variance  with  its  environment!  Bill  this 
hoUSe,  although  it  has  a  personality  entirely  of  its  own, 
(s  friendlv  and  accommodating  tO  those  w  hom  il  sheltei 
It  is  like  Something  pagan  and  wild,  some  <re.ituie  of 
another  time  that  its  owners  came  quietly  upon  in  its 
Sleep  and  made  friends  with.  This  is  not  a  case  of  tin 
peOplfl  belonging  to  tin-  house  or  the  house  to  the  people, 
so  much  as  the  house  and  the  people  living  together 
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in  harmonious  amity,  furthering  each  other's  purposes. 
The  house  has  sheltered  the  human  lives  that  have 
grown  up  there,  and  the  little  feet  that  have  pattered 
in  the  footprints  of  Druids  and  Roman  soldiers  have 
grown  firm  and  steady  in  their  steps  on  the  great  paths 
of  life  ;  and  in  return,  human  hands  have  cared  for  the 
house  and  the  land,  and  fashioned  human  lives  there 
without  disturbing  the  pagan  spirit  that  lurks  by  every 
rock,  in  every  primrose  path,  and  in  every  ripple  of  the 
silent  lake. 

As  when  a  traveller  gets  farther  from  a  piece  of 
country  he  loses  the  details  and  sees  more  clearly  the 
formation  of  the  whole  as  it  shrinks  in  perspective;  so, 
as  one  gets  farther  away  from  anything,  one  loses  the 
grasp  of  one  component  quality  after  another,  until  only 
the  essential  quality  remains.  Holyhead  with  its  masts 
and  feathers  of  steam  disappears  below  the  horizon  ; 
Anglesea,  from  being  a  continent,  becomes  an  island, 
and  Wales,  from  being  a  world,  becomes  a  slice  on  the 
edge  of  England  with  Anglesea  merely  a  little  piece  of  it 
that  has  been  broken  off  the  corner  and  joined  on  again. 
And  somewhere  in  Anglesea,  between  the  beech  wood 
and  a  hill  crowned  with  a  wilderness  of  gorse,  with  a 
warren  sloping  up  on  one  side  and  a  lake  lying  still  and 
secret  in  the  fold  beneath,  there  is  this  dark  grey  house, 
occupying  through  all  seasons  and  weathers  this  piece  of 
pagan  territory.  And  as  this  site  has  been  preserved 
as  a  dwelling-place  of  man  from  time  immemorial,  so 
it  has  come  to  preserve  in  itself  a  quality  as  of  truce  and 
agreement  between  earth  and  man  ;  the  place  where 
they  have  come  to  terms,  and  established  a  reign  of 
peace. 


DIVINITY  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

I. 

6. THE  "NATIONALISATION"  OF  OXFORD  DIVINITY. 

By  Douglas  Macleane. 

'  I  " HE  question  of  throwing  open  University  degrees 
-*-  and  examinerships  in  Divinity  has  arisen  simul- 
taneously at  Durham,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  but  it  is 
at  Oxford  that  the  qualifications  are  most  restrictive, 
and  where  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  status  quo 
is  accordingly  most  obvious.  Also,  Oxford  is  more 
peculiarly  a  cosmopolis  of  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
tongues,  a  home  of  every  kind  of  faith  and  noncon- 
formity. Beyond  the  Indian  Institute  stands  a  group 
of  important  modern  buildings,  chiefly  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Unitarian,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  have  definitely  decided  that  the  pros  of 
sending  their  young  students  to  Oxford  outweigh  the 
cons,  and  have  established  several  very  able  teachers 
and  highly  efficient  hostels  amid  the  academic  groves. 
The  religion  of  the  University,  however,  is  still  officially 
Anglican.  The  Chairs  of  Theology,  the  examinerships 
in  Divinity,  whether  honour  or  pass,  can  only  be  held 
by  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  same 
restriction  applies  to  attainment  of  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  D.D.,  though  any  undergraduate,  whatever  his 
creed,  can  obtain  the  degrees  in  Arts  through  the  avenue 
of  the  Theology  School.  It  is  now  proposed  to  throw 
open  absolutely  the  examinerships  and  Divinity  degrees. 
General  opinion  among  resident  Churchmen,  though  at 
first  hesitating,  is  said  now  to  favour  the  change,  or  at 
least  to  regard  it  as  inevitable.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  no  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Greater  Oxford  of 
non-residents  to  come  up  to  vote  against  it,  and  indeed 
the  summoning  of  the  Masters — composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  London  laymen,  but  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  all  poor  and  illiterate  country  parsons — is  an 
invidious  step  which  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the 
vital  crises. 

The  present  is,  as  I  hope  to  show,  a  very  vital 
crisis,  yet  a  non-resident  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
combat  the  evident  opinion  of  the  men  on  the  spot  that 
the  present  restrictions  cannot  any  longer  be  main- 
tained. The  onlooker  may  be  able,  however,  to  see  the 
full  issues  and  bearings  of  the  proposed  great  change 
better  than  those  who  are  too  close  to  practical  and 
immediate  considerations  to  pay  much  attention  to 


ultimate  consequences  and  principles.  We  shall  be 
told  that  the  abolition  of  the  existing  qualifications 
will  not  for  some  time  make  much  appreciable  dif- 
ference. An  attempt  may  even  be  made — except  that 
it  would  be  disingenuous — to  represent  the  question  as 
merely  one  about  the  eligibility  of  Churchmen  who  do 
not  happen  to  be  clerics.  This  aversion  from  large 
views  is  what  makes  the  English  so  unconsciously 
revolutionary.  If  they  were  abolishing  altar  and 
throne,  they  would  very  likely  do  it  in  a  sub-section  of  a 
Turnpike  Bill. 

The  actual  question  about  these  degrees  and 
examinerships  is  whether  the  School  of  Theology  is  to 
retain  henceforward  any  necessary  connexion  with  the 
Christian  religion,  l'ut  in  another  way  it  is  this, 
whether  the  study  of  Theology  shall  not  be  discon- 
tinued, and  an  entirely  different  thing,  the  Comparative 
Science  of  Religious  Ideas,  put  in  its  place.  Yet  there 
is  no  widespread  animus  against  either  Christianity  or 
Theology.  Nor  is  there  even  any  particular  anti- 
clerical feeling  at  work.  What  is  bringing  about  this 
great  change  is  simply  the  logic  of  circumstances.  The 
doors  of  the  University  have  been  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  There  is  a  large  non-Christian  element 
either  Oriental  or  agnostic,  among  the  elder  and 
younger  students,  who  include  also  many  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  a  certain  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  of  these  non-Anglicans — to  group  them  con- 
veniently under  one  head — are  at  Oxford  for  theological 
study,  and  would  like  to  take  Divinity  degrees.  There 
are  big  institutes  for  post-graduate  Divinity  students, 
and  very  capable  divines  preside  over  them.  Now  all 
this  was  not  foreseen  by  the  Liberal  reformers  of  thirty 
and  sixty  years  ago,  many  of  whom  were  Bishops  and 
Deans.  What  they  desired  was,  not  the  flooding  of 
the  Universities  with  people  of  every  denomination,  but 
their  declericalisation.  Nor  were  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters at  all  anxious  to  come.  They  feared  the 
Anglican  atmosphere,  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 
reminded  them  that  at  the  door  at  which  they  entered 
Rome  must  enter  too.  The  prediction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, however,  that  the  non-Churchmen  "could 
never  be  a  large  number  ",  has  in  course  of  time  been 
completely  falsified.  The  cuckoo  has  grown  very 
much,  and  has  specialised  in  Divinity.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  Mansfield,  for  instance,  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  thirty-nine  of  its  students  have  won 
University  prizes  in  Theology,  though  these  figures  also 
testify  to  the  fairness  with  which  the  Church  has  treated 
her  rivals.  And  now  the  Church,  or  rather  the 
Christian  religion,  has  notice  to  quit.  The  forces  of 
undenominationalism  are  energetic  and  pushing,  and 
are  content  that  Theology  should  be  de-Christianised 
so  long  as  they  themselves  can  assert  equality  with  the 
Church.  And  resident  Churchmen  are  paralysed  with 
uncertainty  whether  the  Church  has  any  right  to 
defend  its  privileges.  The  Theology  School  was 
assigned  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  sort  of  reserve, 
in  compensation  for  her  great  disestablishment  in  the 
Universities.  But  Incas,  Red  Indians,  and  other  abo- 
riginal possessors  of  the  soil  tend  inevitably  to  be  more 
and  more  displaced  by  the  new-comers,  and  having  once 
admitted  the  outside  world,  the  University  is  bound 
bit  by  bit  to  grant  the  principle  of  absolute  religious 
equality.  Oxford  Conservatives  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  movement  has  been  worked  by 
the  Seven  Professors,  who  seem  to  have  acted  without 
consultation  with  the  Theology  tutors.  But  it  is  best 
to  waive  all  such  side  issues  and  concentrate  attention 
on  what  is  logically  and  practically  involved  in 
"  religious  equality  ". 

The  admission  of  non-Churchmen  to  Divinity  degrees 
is  comparatively  a  much  less  grave  question  than  their 
appointment  as  examiners.  It  certainly  seems  hard  to 
refuse  the  right  of  proceeding  B.D.  and  D.D.  to  any 
meritorious  theological  student.  Yet  it  must  be  pointed 
out  with  energetic  insistence  that  the  enlargement 
cannot  and  shall  not  be  confined  to  a  few  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers,  but  must  include  every  form  of 
creed  and  anti-creed.  A  Parsee  will  be  eligible  for  the 
Divinity  doctorate,  and  if  a  Unitarian  sends  in  an  able* 
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and  learned  thesis  to  prove  our  Lord  to  have  been  mere 
man,  or  a  New  Theologian  one  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
perfection of  His  character,  or  an  atheist  one  to  show 
that  God  has  no  existence,  the  Regius  Professor  will 
be  bound  to  present  him  for  the  dignity  and  degree  of 
Sacrae  Theologiae  Professor.    That  is  incontrovertible. 

This,  however,  will  not  very  often  happen.  What 
is  of  far  greater  consequence  is  the  necessary  severance 
of  the  School  of  Theology  from  all  Christian  pre- 
supposition. Let  this  result  of  the  present  movement 
be  courageously  and  honestly  faced.  The  matter  has 
been  represented  as  merely  an  awarding  of  examination 
marks  for  knowledge  rather  than  for  opinion.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  at  all.  Under  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  examinations  in  Theology  no  undergraduate 
is  in  any  way  penalised  for  his  beliefs.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  controversial  subjects  in  setting  the 
questions,  and  to  elicit  knowledge  rather  than  opinion. 
Nevertheless  the  School  is  one  of  "  Sacred  Theology  ", 
and  its  whole  background  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  University 
statutes  speak  of  "  dogmatica  "  and  "  symbolica  ",  of 
"  Holy  "  Scriptures  and  "  Holy  "  Gospels.  The  basis 
of  the  School  is  that  of  historic  Christianity.  But  how 
can  that  continue  to  be  its  basis  when  persons  of  all 
faiths  and  unfaiths  may  be  among  the  examiners,  and 
the  equality  of  all  creeds  is  the  avowed  principle  on 
which  the  School  is  based?  No  doubt  for  some  time 
University  theology  will  in  practice  be  vaguely 
Christian.  But  as  long  as  it  is  so  it  will  be  a  dishonest 
sham,  and  an  injustice  to  non-Christians.  The  subject- 
matter  will  not  be  Theology — which  means  in  Christian 
mouths  the  elucidation  of  a  Divine  deposit  of  faith — 
but  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  religious 
opinions  in  all  ages  and  climes,  between  which  the 
University,  whose  motto  is  still  "  Dominus  Illuminatio 
Mea  ",  will  stand  coldly  neutral.  The  faith  of  the 
Gospel  will  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  worship  of 
cats  and  onions.  Oh,  but  it  will  not  so  come  about, 
they  say.  But  if  not,  why  not?  Surely  we  are  not 
being  deliberately  invited  to  establish  a  bogus  un- 
reality, a  new  inequality,  and  merely  to  give  unde- 
nominationalism  a  fresh  triumph  and  a  permanent 
footing. 

Of  course  the  Divinity  Chairs  must  be  "  na- 
tionalised "  also.  I  do  not  think  Churchmen  will 
raise  a  finger  to  defend  them  when  the  time  comes. 
They  will  be  an  indefensible  abuse  and  anomaly.  Why 
should  an  eminent  Jesuit  or  Jew  be  forbidden  hereafter 
to  become  Regius  or  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  or  of  Hebrew? 
There  is  an  erudite  Unitarian  at  Oxford  who  is  supposed 
to  aspire  to  a  Divinity  Professorship,  and  the  only 
argument  for  keeping  him  out  is  that  the  curve  of 
professorial  teaching  ought  to  pass  through  certain 
fixed  points  of  Niccne  orthodox) — though  it  is  in  prac- 
tice quite  free.  But  how  ran  that  principle  be  defended 
as  regards  Professorships  when  it  has  been  surrendered 
everywhere  else?  The  difficulty  that  several  Chairs  are 
attached  to  canonries  and  in  that  way  endowed  is  a  last 
trench  which  can  easily  be  rushed.  It  is  sometimes 
suggested  that  the  University  should  endow  new  Pro- 
fessorships, freed  from  all  conditions  of  belief,  but  such 
a  dual  system  is  hardly  workable.  In  the  same  way  the 
alternative  plan  of  Concurrent  Faculties  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  adopted.  We  cannot  in  England  divide 
confessions  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  though  it  is 
practically  done  in  the  University  local  examinations. 
iYct  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  if  the  non-Church- 
men were  willing.  But  they  are  fixedly  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  denominationalism  in  any  shape. 

After  the  sweeping  changes  brought  alxjut  by  the 
University  Commissions,  the  Church  of  England, 
"  indocilil  pauperiem  pati  ",  set  about  refitting  her 
shattered  argosies.  New  foundations  were  started, 
and  a  spirit  of  efficiency  was  breathed  into  what  was  left 
of  the  old  machinery.  It  would  seem  that  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  The  most  satisfactory 
plan  woulrl  be  for  the  University  to  cease  to  recognise 
Sacra  Thcologia  altogether  and  drop  the  Divinitv 
degrees,  while  granting  I  certificate  for  proficiency  in 


the  study  of  religious  documents,  among  which  those 
of  the  Bible  would  have  no  preference  over  the  Koran 
or  the  Rig-vedas.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  all,  this  is  the 
only  way.  Of  course  the  University  would  cease  to  be 
officially  Christian,  but  that  is  now  inevitable.  Let  us 
look  facts  in  the  face. 


II. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  THEOLOGY. 
By  Archdeacon  Cunningham. 

THE  proposal  to  throw  open  Divinity  Degrees  to 
laymen  shows  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  position  and  character  of  theological  studies  since 
the  early  'seventies.  At  that  time  academic  teaching 
was  a  powerful  religious  influence  in  the  University, 
whereas  in  the  present  day  it  has  practically  ceased  to 
count.  There  is  an  intense  interest  in  religious  matters 
among  the  young  men  who  come  up  from  Christian 
homes  and  schools,  and  find  themselves  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere.  The  Student  Christian  movement 
has  had  a  cordial  welcome,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
assaults  on  Christianity,  by  leading  men  of  great  ability, 
are  more  open  and  violent  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  In  all  this  ferment  of  religious  discussion  the 
official  representation  of  Christianity  seems  to  have  no 
place  ;  it  stands  entirely  aloof.  This  is  chiefly  because 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  has  come  into  vogue. 
Theology  used  to  be  presented  as  a  doctrine  of  life — 
of  Divine  life  working  in  and  through  men  ;  it  has  come 
to  be  treated  as  an  academic  discussion  of  documents. 

The  steps  in  the  decline  have  been  clearly  marked  by 
successive  restrictions  in  the  scope  of  the  subject,  as 
recognised  by  the  University.  In  the  early  'seventies 
Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  was  lecturing  on  questions  of 
practical  morality  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  His 
published  course  on  "  Social  Morality  "  is  well  worth 
reading  in  connexion  with  the  widespread  unrest  and 
social  disintegration  of  the  present  day  ;  but  the  Univer- 
sity has  deliberately  ceased  to  make  provision  for  any 
teaching  of  the  kind.  When  the  Commission  of  1877 
was  sitting,  it  was  rightly  felt  to  be  absurd  that  Henry 
Sidgwick  should  be  excluded  from  the  only  professor- 
ship of  Ethics  in  the  University.  It  would  have  been 
most  desirable  to  start  a  new  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
which  would  have  derived  dignity  and  importance 
from  the  eminence  of  the  first  professor  ;  but  the  Com- 
mission decided  instead  that  the  Knightbridge  founda- 
tion should  be  changed  from  a  theological  to  a  philo- 
sophical professorship.  The  University  has  in  conse- 
quence withdrawn  from  any  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  practical  morality  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  the  scope  of  official 
Christian  teaching'  has  been  regrettably  restricted. 

The  tendency  to  narrow  the  scope  of  theological  study 
has  been  partly  due  to  another  influence,  which  has 
operated  gradually  but  effectively.  During  the  latter 
half  of  last  century  Cambridge  was  obsessed  by  a  super- 
stitious belief  in  competitive  examination,  as  a  means 
of  promoting  accurate  and  thorough  study  ;  and  a 
Theological  Tripos  was  instituted  in  the  hope  ol  stimu- 
lating those  who  were  engaged  in  reading  sacred 
literature.  The  late  Dr.  1  fori  foresaw  and  protested 
against  the  probable  result  of  these  "  mischievous  " 
proposals.  "  For  the  first  time",  he  wrote,  "theo- 
logy has  consented  to  be  ranged  simply  as  one  of  the 
accredited  sciences  of  the  University.  It  is  placed  on 
the  Mine  footing  as  political  economy  or  mineralogy. 
It  is  especially  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assuming  a 
narrow  and  technical  character."  So  long  as  the  new 
examination  was  only  open  to  those  who  had  already 
graduated  in  Arts,  its  effect  was  comparatively  slight; 
but  after  1H74,  when  the  new  I  rifxts  was  accepted  as 
qualifying  for  a  IT  A.  degree  with  honours,  the  theo- 
logical reading  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  students 
came  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  an  examination 
schedule.  All  subjects  lose  something  when  free- 
dom of  treatment  is  confined  by  the  exigencies  of 
examination,  but  some  suffer  more  than  others.  Mathe- 
matical and  philological  subject*  lend  themselves  uuily 
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to  the  application  of  the  examination  test,  but  its 
inadequacy  in  other  branches  of  learning  is  notorious. 
Written  answers  have  to  be  supplemented  by  practical 
"Work  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  written 
examination  is  specially  inappropriate  to  testing  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  influence  of  spiritual  forces. 
The  dominance  of  the  examination  system  in  the 
organisation  of  theological  reading  led  inevitably  to  an 
undue  prominence  being  given  to  those  branches  of 
study  which  can  be  conveniently  tested  by  written 
papers.  Christian  theology — the  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  eternal  truth  revealed  to  man — does  not  adapt 
itself  readily  to  examination  purposes,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  Tripos  any  distinctively  Christian  teach- 
ing or  belief  was  deliberately  left  on  one  side.  It  has 
been  maintained  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act, 
an  equal  chance  in  an  academic  race  must  be  given  to 
all  the  candidates,  in  whatever  religion  they  had  been 
brought  up  ;  and  hence  the  study  of  theology  has  been 
carried  on  at  Cambridge  with  the  Christianity  left  out. 
Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  help  the  men  who  are 
reading  theology  to  realise  the  full  significance  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  philosophy  of  life,  or  to  keep  it  before  them 
as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  all  the  babble  of  modern 
discussions  and  controversy. 

A  very  serious  result  of  the  dominance  of  examination 
over  sacred  studies  at  Cambridge  arises  from  the  habits 
which  tend  to  form  themselves  in  the  student's  mind. 
Preparation  for  examination  is  an  intellectual  exercise, 
and  as  such  it  is  non-religious ;  whether  it  has  any 
religious  character  or  not  will  depend  entirely  on  per- 
sonal temperament.  There  is  at  present,  in  many 
quarters,  a  strong  feeling  that  it  is  undesirable  to  pursue 
sacred  studies  in  this  non-religious  spirit ;  this  is  the 
issue  which  underlies  the  burning  controversy-  in  regard 
to  elementary  education ;  and  the  pupils  from  some 
secondary  schools  are  discouraged  by  their  teachers 
from  offering  Scripture  subjects  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations,  so  that  the  lessons  may  be 
not  merely  intellectual  exercises,  but  may  have  a 
religious  character.  There  has  been  no  similar  hesita- 
tion in  Cambridge  since  the  Theological  Tripos  came  to 
dominate  theological  reading.  The  habit  of  devoting 
the  mind  to  sacred  subjects,  as  a  mere  intellectual  exer- 
cise, and  in  a  non-religious  spirit,  has  been  fostered. 
This  non-religious  habit  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  spiritual  realities  may  come  to  be  deficient  in  rever- 
ence, and  it  has  an  affinity  with  the  irreligious  treatment 
of  sacred  subjects. 

The  professoriate  as  a  body  could  hardly  escape  from 
being  affected  by  the  conditions  created  by  the  domin- 
ance of  the  examination  system.  The  lectures  which 
elicit  most  response  in  Cambridge,  and  which  are  sure 
to  attract  a  class,  are  those  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  preparation  for  the  Tripos.  By  a  sort  of  perverse 
conscientiousness  there  has  come  to  be  a  dangerous 
dichotomy  between  official  activities  and  personal  life. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  official  duties  ought  to 
be  done  in  a  non-religious  fashion,  and  that  the  per- 
sonal religious  life  is  independent  and  distinct.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  this  contention,  it  does  not 
hold  good  for  personal  religious  influence.  According 
to  popular  opinion,  religion  ought  to  influence  a  man's 
whole  life,  and  all  his  activities.  The  assumption  that 
his  personal  religious  life  w  ill  affect  the  manner  in  w  hich 
he  discharges  his  official  duties  underlies  the  wish  to 
retain  a  religious  test  for  professorships.  Xor  is 
the  new  and  strained  view  of  official  duty  a  passing 
phase.  The  narrow  treatment  of  theological  sub- 
jects, which  has  been  induced  by  the  dominance  of 
examination  influence,  is  likely  to  perpetuate  itself.  The 
professoriate  will  naturally  be  recruited  from  Theological 
Tripos  men  who  have  been  habituated  to  the  non- 
religious  study  of  sacred  books,  and  who  have  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  groove  of 
intellectual  interest  in  which  they  themselves  attained 
distinction. 

The  movement  for  opening  degrees  to  laymen  will 
have  had  a  useful  result  if  it  renders  the  religious  public 
aw  are  of  the  extent  to  w  hich  the  de-Christianising  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  already  proceeded.  The 


proposal  of  the  Council  that  Degrees  in  Divinity  shall 
henceforth  be  awarded  irrespective  of  belief  or  disbelief 
in  Christianity  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  practice, 
which  has  become  usual  under  Tripos  influence,  of  read- 
ing theological  subjects  in  a  non-religious  frame  of  mind. 
The  University  already  encourages  the  pursuit  of  critical 
Studies  and  research  in  Biblical  Science,  without  rais- 
ing any  question  of  personal  opinions.  The  Senate  is 
now  being  asked  to  decide  whether  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  study  of  Christianity,  as  a  body  of  revealed 
truth  and  a  guide  in  the  perplexities  of  life,  shall  be 
altogether  withdrawn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRESENT-DAY  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CRIMINAL  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Wood  Street,  Bolton. 
8  April  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  say  how  entirely  I  concur  in  the  views 
expressed  in  your  article  of  Saturday  last  on  this  sub- 
ject? In  1897  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  on  "The  Non-competency  of  Prisoners 
as  Witnesses — an  Essential  and  Beneficial  Feature  of 
our  Criminal  Law  ".  It  was  directed  against  the  Bill 
which,  unfortunately  in  my  judgment,  became  law  in 
1898.  I  pointed  out  that  the  improvement  in  criminal 
law  administration  during  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years  had  for  its  keynote  the  better  securing  to 
prisoners  of  a  trial  hedged  round  with  every  possible 
defence,  not  only  against  prejudice  and  oppression,  but 
also  against  any  semblance  of  hostility  in  act,  motion, 
or  feeling  towards  the  accused. 

The  great  fundamental  maxim — the  golden  rule  as  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  it— upon  which  our  criminal  ad- 
ministration had  hitherto  been  conducted,  was  that  the 
accused  was  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  and  it  was  the  working  out  of  this  great 
maxim  w  hich  gave  to  the  criminal  tribunals  in  England 
a  grandeur  and  dignity  which  nothing  else  could 
bestow. 

By  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law,  which  would 
make  the  prisoner  a  competent  witness  on  his  own 
behalf,  I  submitted  that  the  whole  aspect  of  a  criminal 
trial  would  be  revolutionised,  and  1  venture  to  say  that 
every  year  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1898  has 
strengthened  the  force  of  this  contention. 

Instead  of  the  prosecution  being  content  dispas- 
sionately to  lay  before  the  Court  and  jury  the  facts  as 
they  can  be  proved,  and  to  produce  a  close  chain  of 
convincing  testimony,  the  power  to  cross-examine  the 
prisoner,  and  to  patch  up  a  weak  case  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  whether  it  be  from  his  confusion  of  facts  and 
from  his  falling  ignorantly  into  unwise  admissions,  or 
into  any  other  trap  which  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  may 
lay  for  him,  has  changed  what  was  formerly  merely  a 
desire  to  sift  the  facts  in  order  to  find  the  guilty  person 
into  a  determination  to  win,  if  possible,  or  in  other 
words  to  convict.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  any  undue  advantage  is,  or  is  even  desired  to  be, 
taken  of  a  prisoner,  but  I  urge  that  it  is  the  grave  defect 
of  the  present  procedure  that  it  must  and  does  lend 
itself  to  this  change  of  relations  of  the  prosecution  as 
regards  the  prisoner,  and  to  his  great  disadvantage. 
With  regard  to  the  cross-examination  of  prisoners  by  the 
judges,  I  most  earnestly  regret  that  such  an  obligation 
should  ever  be  thrown  upon  them. 

I  venture  also  to  say  (with  all  respect)  that  the  prac- 
tice which  found  favour  with  the  judicial  bench,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  of  hearing  cases,  whether  criminal 
or  civil,  with  practically  little  comment  or  interruption 
until  the  time  for  summing-up  came,  seems  to  me  to 
have  had  much  in  its  favour. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  accused  to  say,  like  the  negro 
prisoner  when  asked  to  take  the  witness-chair,  "  I  guess, 
Judge,  I'll  remain  neutral  ",  it  will,  I  think,  be  generally 
agreed  that  this  will  always  mean  taking  the  risk  of 
creating  a  strong  prejudice  by  his  refusal. 
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Is  it  too  late  to  hope  for  a  return  to  the  well-tried 
procedure  of  former  days,  and  let  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  again  feel  assured  that  the  one  and  only  aim 
which  is  animating  the  prosecution  and  all  concerned 
in  the  trial  is  not  a  desire  to  find  him  guilty,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  and  bring  home  the  crime  to  the  person 
who  has  really  committed  it? 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  P.  FULLAGAK. 


CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  TO-DAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

143  Cannon  Street  E.C., 
10  April  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article 
"  The  Seddon  Case  ",  and  also  the  very  able  contribu- 
tion by  Mr.  Filson  Young.  While  you  are  dealing  with 
Criminal  Court  procedure,  and  the  prevailing  methods 
of  our  judges,  may  I  be  allowed  to  comment  upon  a 
matter  which  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
subject? 

It  does  seem  a  little  strange,  does  it  not,  that  so 
many  of  our  judges  should  now  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  assure  the  prisoner  about  to  be  convicted 
that  he  has  received  "  a  very  fair  trial  "?  Surely  this 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  !  If  a  prisoner  is  justly  con- 
victed, it  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  conscious  of  his  own  innocence  must  be  imbued 
with  a  certain  amount  of  stoicism  to  appreciate  the 
consolation  offered.  In  either  case  it  is  a  poor  excuse 
for  hanging  a  man.  We  read  such  statements  with 
scepticism,  remembering  a  certain  French  proverb 
which  speaks  of  excuses  and  self-accusation  as  being 
analogous. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

G.  H.  Sutherland. 


THE  COMMONS'  SHILLING  DINNER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  Athcnec,  Paris. 
6  April  1912. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  your  comments  upon  the  shilling 
dinner  provided  for  members  at  the  Commons'  Res- 
taurant, will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  anyone  who 
pays  that  sum  for  that  dinner  as  a  rule  gives  full  value 
for  the  article  served,  and  the  service,  which  is  extra. 

A  really  good  simple  dinner  properly  cooked  and 
properly  served  should  Ix:  provided — and  not  a  shilling 
but  a  fair  price  should  and  would  be  paid  for  it. 

A  Member  Who  Avoids  the  Shilling  Dinner. 


THE  KEY  TO  POLONIUS'  WISDOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Everton,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire, 
2  April  1912. 

Sir,  —Shakespearean  <  ommentators  have  wasted  a 
great  deal  of  paper  in  trying  to  prove  that  Polonius  was 
not  intended  to  act  and  talk  like  a  dotard.  They  try 
to  explain  away  Hamlet's  remarks — "  These  tedious  old 
fools";  "Follow  that  lord,  and  look  you  iikh  k  him 
not"  etc. — and  rely  on  the  famous  pnecpts  to  prove 
their  case.  If  Polonius  could  l  ightly  claim  the  prei  epts 
as  his  own,  no  doubt  the  commentators  could  make  out 
their  case;  but,  as  though  he  had  foreseen  their  mis- 
takes, Shakespeare  h  is  indicated  plainly  that  they  were 
not  original. 

What  really  happened,  at  the  end  of  Laertes'  parting 
interview  with  his  sister,  was  this.  Polonius,  coming 
upon  the  scene,  remembers  something  that  he  forgot 
when  he  previously  said  farewell  to  his  son.  He  pulls 
from  his  pocket  a  lx>ok  of  maxims  :  "a  rento  of  ((nota- 
tions from  Lyly's  '  Euphues  '  "  as  Professor  Dowden 
says.  From  that  book  he  proceeds  to  read.  He  values 
the  book  too  highly  to  be  willing  to  part  with  it,  and 


therefore  he  counsels  his  son  to  print  these  weighty 
maxims  in  his  mind  : 

"  These  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character. ' ' 

Just  as  the  book  had  the  printed  characters,  so  must 
Laertes'  mind  carry  in  it  memorised  characters.  The 
choice  of  that  particular  word  is  as  explicit  as  if  Shake- 
speare had  left  the  stage  direction  "  Polonius  pulls  at 
a  book  and  reads  aloud  ".  Since  the  precepts  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  writer  of  the  book,  there  is  no  neces- 
sitv  to  enter  into  long  and  entirely  unconvincing  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  maxims  were  the  invention  of  "  this 
tedious  old  fool  "  or  that  Polonius  "  was  but  mad  north- 
north-west  ". 

Yours  etc., 

Thomas  H.  Brentnall. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LAUGHTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  10  April  1912. 

Sir, — M.  l'Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  invites  me  to  a  con- 
troversy. I  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  ;  for,  once 
engaged,  who  could  foresee  the  end?  The  extent  of  a 
controversy  upon  so  tremendous  a  theme  would  only 
be  limited  by  the  respective  erudition,  combativeness, 
and  staying-power  of  the  parties  engaged.  Besides, 
I  should  almost  certainly  get  the  worst  of  it.  I 
admit  quite  frankly  that  I  have  done  a  foolish 
thing.  Anyone  who  generalises  on  so  complex  and 
boundless  a  subject  as  a  nation's  laughter  or  a 
nation's  temperament  puts  himself  more  or  less,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  critic  whom  his  generalisation 
fails  to  satisfy.  In  literature,  at  any  rate,  the  excep- 
tions prove  that  there  never  is  a  rule ;  and  most 
general  statements  are  of  more  value  for  the  exceptions 
they  suggest  than  for  the  examples  they  include.  The 
Abbe's  article  is  proof  of  this.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
destructive  of  mine,  which  provoked  it.  Rather  it  is 
complementary.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  quarrel.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  M.  l'Abbe, 
being  provoked  by  me  in  the  first  instance,  has  the 
choice  of  weapon.  He  would  probably  compel  me  to 
light  him  in  French.   Once  more,  I  absolutely  refuse. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  people  has  never  understood 
Shakespeare.  I  am  not  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
Voltaire  called  him  a  drunken  savage,  or  that  Boileau 
would  probably  have  fainted  outright  at  a  production 
of  Macbeth.  We  ourselves,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  quite  as  unaware  and  as  supercilious  of  Shake- 
speare's riches  as  Voltaire  or  Prevost  ;and  no  Frenchman 
ever  maltreated  him  so  thoroughly  as  David  Garrick. 
These  things,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  were  more 
faults  of  the  age  than  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  but  of  Hugo, 
that  the  French  showed  conclusively  that,  so  far  as  any 
gulf  can  be  said  to  exist  between  peoples  and  literature, 
that  gulf  existed  between  Shakespeare  and  themselves. 
It  was  when  Hugo  began  to  imitate  Shakespeare,  and 
when  I. a  Place  and  Le  Tourncur  began  to  translate  and 
adapl  him,  that  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  racial 
difficulty  was  perceived. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Palmer. 

INGELS  IN  SCl'LI'l  TRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturdav  Rbvibw. 

Windlestone,  Ferry  Hill- 

<i  \pril  1912. 

Sir,-  ]  agree  with  your  correspondent  re  the  pro- 
posed King  Edward  Memorial  in  Piccadilly,  but  I  think 
he  has  missed  one  important  advantage  that  might  come 
from  it  namely,  that  it  may  serve  in  some  measure 
tO  hide  the  abomination  whic  h  i--  opposite  Buckingham 
Palace.  Otherwise  we  must,  I  siip|>ose,  wait  on  the 
mercy  Of  the  growing  trees. 

Surelv  we  are  satiated  with  memorials  crowned  by 
angels.  And  why  angels?  There  is  only  one  beautiful 
angel  in  sculpture,  at  any  rate  that   I  know  of,  afld 
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that  is  the  Nike  of  Samothrace  in  the  Louvre.  These 
modern  angels,  with  their  laurels  and  their  palms  and 
their  offensive,  domineering  superior  attitude,  are 
dreadful  people. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  also  an  artist,  once  told  me 
that  the  reason  why  angels  are  always  a  failure  in  art 
is  that  they  are  taken  from  women,  and  no  woman  can 
ever  be  an  angel.  A  griffin  on  the  other  hand  is  quite 
a  better  affair.  I  can  think  of  no  one  even  in  history 
wicked  enough  to  deserve  the  penalty  of  an  in 
memoriam  angel — much  less  should  it  be  placed  on  a 
monument  to  record  the  merits  of  our  good  King 
Edward  VII. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W  illiam  Eden. 


HEXAMETERS  OF  THE  AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

H.M.S.  "  Blanche  ",  Home  Fleet, 
7  April  1912. 

Sir, — You  have  not  exhausted  the  list.  The  fol- 
lowing have  occurred  to  me  in  ten  minutes,  after  not 
thinking  of  the  subject  for  twenty-eight  years,  a  rather 
striking  instance  of  subconscious  memory  : 

■"  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet. " 

£  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call  I 
will  answer. " 

And  the  couplet : 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Where  is  the  bill  of  thy 

mother's  divorcement? 
Whom  I  have  put  away,  or  which  of  my  creditors 

is  it." 

Yours  obediently, 

G.  M.  Marston. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  April  1912. 

Sir, — In  your  current  issue  containing  the  interesting 
article  on  the  Hexameters  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
I  notice  that  the  following  verse  in  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  chap.  iii.  19,  is  not  mentioned  : 

"  Husbands,   love  your  wives,   and  be  not  bitter 

against  them." 
I  remember  in  1849  this  used  to  be  given  to  the  boys 
— I  think  by  the  Surmaster  of  S.  Paul's  School,  John 
Phillips  Bean — as  a  typical  instance  of  an  Hexameter 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament. 

I  am,  Sir,  vours  obediently, 
W.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dumfries,  Easter  Day. 

Sir, — I  was  interested  in  reading  your  article  on  the 
Hexameters  of  the  Authorised  Version.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Saturday 
Review  in  which  this  article  appears  is  a  perfect  Hexa- 
meter :  "  Easter  does  not  bring  the  industrial  peace  we 
had  hoped  for  ". 

Yours  truly, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


APPLAUSE   AT  CONCERTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Hall,  Hurworth-on-Tees,  Darlington, 
22  March  1912. 

Sir, — I  think  it  is  time  that  someone  should  protest 
against  the  habit  of  clapping  at  the  wrong  moment  at 
concerts.  A  performance  of  Bach's  B  mi.  Mass  affords 
an  instance  of  this.  It  must  be  most  annoying  and  dis- 
turbing for  the  performers,  as  well  as  for  the  right- 
minded  portion  of  the  audience,  when  music  of  this 
nature  is  interrupted  by  applause  after  each  section. 


I  venture  to  suggest  a  simple  remedy.  At  the  Pro- 
menade Concerts  we  are  "  politely  requested  to  refrain 
from  striking  matches  ",  etc.,  by  a  note  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Could  not  similar  precautions  be  taken  in 
this  sort  of  case,  where  silence  is  so  desirable  until  the 
end  of  the  work  performed?. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  L.  Forbes. 

"  BADAJOZ  1812." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Deerswell,  Paignton,  South  Devon. 

6  April  1912. 

Sir, — In  the  midst  of  our  strike  "  wars  ",  our  Dis- 
establishment "  campaigns  ",  and  other  misnomers,  it 
is  not  a  little  refreshing,  by  the  light  of  Colonel  Verner's 
article,  to  cast  an  eye  back  to  last  night  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  see  what  certain  Englishmen  were  doing. 
Then  it  was  war — not  the  war  of  words,  nor  even  of 
beer-bottles.  We  had  then  an  enemy  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  we  dealt  with  him.  The  same  regiments,, 
now  designedly  disguised  under  other  appellations  as 
if  in  shame  of  former  deeds,  do  indeed  exist ;  and,  in 
them,  men  ready  as  ever  to  do  and  dare ;  but  who, 
outside  the  Army  itself,  can  recognise  them?  The 
process  of  confounding  confusion  goes  on  as  if  honour 
and  prestige  were  no  factors  in  the  moulding  of  the 
fighting  man. 

Badajoz  was  stormed  in  1812.  In  1848  the  survivors 
of  that  and  many  contemporary  actions,  and  of  the 
interim  years,  received  the  Peninsula  medal,  and  held 
themselves  rewarded. 

Yours  truly, 

Morris  Bent  (Major,  ret.). 

A  COPIOUS  FOUNTAIN  OF  HONOUR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

92  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  S.W. 

Sir, — There  is  a  very  amusing  and  illuminating  dis- 
covery w  hich  reveals  itself  to  anyone  who  carefully  reads 
the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  on  Vivisection. 
The  ingenious  student  is  quickly  forced  to  observe  that 
of  those  who  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  horrid 
practice  of  vivisection  few  have  escaped  some  appro- 
priate decoration. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  who  came  before  the  Commission 
in  1907  to  defend  vivisection,  was  duly  knighted  in  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris,  who  gave  evidence  against  us  in 
May  1907,  and  came  before  the  Commission  to  urge  that 
the  absurd  Act  of  1876  "  is  sufficient  protection  against 
any  abuse  of  vivisection ",  was  promptly  made  a 
Baronet  in  1909,  but  as  he  was  President  of  the  Roya! 
College  of  Surgeons  his  decoration  may  not  be  due  solely 
to  his  services  to  vivisection. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Swanzy  came  over  from  Ireland  in  January 
1907  to  urge  upon  the  Commission  the  desirability  of 
permitting  vivisection  of  animals  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  manual  skill,  and  although  the  Commis- 
sioners entirely  repudiated  any  such  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  vivisectors,  Mr.  Swanzy  had  hardly  left  the 
witness  chair  before  he  was  made  Sir  Henry  Swanzy. 

In  November  1907  Colonel  Bruce,  who  is  a  bacterio- 
logist, came  to  say  that  he  had  stopped  Malta  fever  by 
telling  the  soldiers  not  to  drink  goats'  milk,  and  that 
he  had  not  inflicted  anything  more  painful  on  animals 
than  needle  pricks,  "  drawing  blood,  feeding  experi- 
ments and  so  forth  ",  but  he  represented  something 
called  the  "  Committee  of  Medical  and  Scientific 
Societies  "  and  was  sufficiently  pro-vivisection  in  his 
evidence  to  secure  a  knighthood  shortly  after. 

Mr.  W.  Osier  came  in  November  1907  to  say  that  he 
agreed  with  the  evidence  of  Professor  Starling,  who 
in  his  precis  said  that  "  men  who  put  everything  second 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  were  a  great  asset  to  a 
nation  ".  Such  whole-hog  support  of  the  vivisectors 
was  recognised  by  a  baronetcy ;  a  knighthood  would 
hardly  have  met  the  case. 
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Dr.  Rose  Bradford  came  as  one  of  the  twenty-one 
vivisectors  licensed  to  pursue  the  detestable  practice  at 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  and  to  say  that  he 
thought  he  was  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  all  certifi- 
cates for  persons  who  were  in  the  position  of  head  of  a 
laboratory.  This  precious  suggestion  was  taken  no 
notice  of  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Report,  but  as 
a  solatium  for  this  snub  a  K.C.M.G.  was  promptly 
conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Byrne  came  from  the  Home  Office  to  defend  him- 
self, his  colleagues,  and  his  permanent  chief  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Chalmers,  for  administering  the  Act  for  thirty 
years  in  the  manner  I  have  described  in  my  charges,  and 
such  services  to  vivisection  have  been  fitly  recognised 
by  a  K.C.V.O. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  who  as  a  Commissioner  occupied  the 
egregious  position  of  being  a  judge  of  his  own  conduct 
at  the  Home  Office,  which  was  under  review,  received 
a  K.C:B.  immediately  after  he  was  appointed  to  this 
equivocal  situation  as  a  sort  of  anticipatory  fortifica- 
tion and  prophetic  acquittal.  Judgment  first,  evidence 
afterwards. 

The  witnesses  on  the  other  side  have  all  success- 
fully escaped  the  smallest  drops  of  moisture  from  the 
fountain  of  honour  which  has  been  played  on  these 
supporters  of  vivisection  like  a  fire-hose. 

I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  case  of  the  laboratory 
boy  who  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Gaskell  and 
was  affectionately  addressed  by  him  as  "  William  "  will 
not  be  overlooked.  He  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  general  cascade.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  next 
batch  of  vivisectors  is  selected  for  decoration  he  will 
receive  his  well-earned  M.V.O. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Gaskell  might  do  a  graceful 
act  by  requesting  the  Research  Defence  Society  to  make 
the  ingenuous  "William'"  a  Vice-President. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

China,  4  March  191 2. 
Sir, — It  sometimes  happens  that  an  observer  living 
beyond  the  fringe  of  the  Empire  has  a  clearer  vision  on 
certain  international  questions  than  others  residing  at 
home.  One  of  your  correspondents  the  other  week 
hinted  at  what  has  long  been  a  settled  conviction  of 
mine,  that  the  Anglo-German  difficulty  docs  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  North  Sea  as  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Those 
who  know  the  Teuton  abroad  realise  the  utter  futility 
of  "  bottling  him  up  " — he  must  have  expansion  and  hie 
will  get  it,  do  what  you  may.  The  German  Emperor  was 
quite  sincere  when  he  declared  that  the  German  Navy 
was  not  directed  against  England — that  is  not  primarily, 
but  we  have  fallen  into  the  unfortunate  habit  of  pulling 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  United  States. 
What  lies  between  Germany  and  her  dreams  of  expan- 
sion is  the  Monroe  doctrine  ;  and  Americans  arc  count- 
ing on  the  British  Navy  to  keep  the  Kaiser's  fleet  off  the 
rich  republics  of  South  America  which  he  covets.  Why 
should  we  stand  in  Germany's  light  as  long  as  she  under- 
takes to  respect  our  extensive  rights  and  privileges  in 
those  regions?  Why  should  the  British  taxpayer  be 
burdened  to  uphold  the  sentiments  of  our  Transatlantic 
cousins?  During  the  Spanish-American  war  Britain 
foiled  German  designs;  was  this  wise?  An  American 
orator  touring  the  Far  East  soon  after  the  war,  made 
statements  in  his  public  lerturcs  which  were  flattering 
to  British  vanity  but  very  humiliating  to  the  Germans 
out  here.  Somebody  must  pay  the  piper.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  to  make  our  European  neighbour  under- 
stand that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  no  affair  of  ours  ;  and 
if  the  undeveloped  and  Incalculably  rich  lands  of  South 
America  offer  themselves  as  a  safety  valve  to  her 
crowded  millions,  we  certainly  should  not  hinder 
Germany  from  taking  her  "  place  in  the  sun  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  LKKMHJ  Clift. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  IRISH   POLICY  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

"  Gladstone  and  Ireland."   By  Lord  Eversley.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T  T  was  the  age  of  Gladstone  that  invented  the  Irish 
*■  problem.  This  age  cherished  many  false  notions  ; 
the  falsest  was  that  the  difficulties  between  class  and 
class,  between  religion  and  religion,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
difficulties  between  England  and  her  Irish  partner, 
might  be  solved  "  finally  "  by  some  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  only  the  statesman  could  hit  upon  the  right  one. 
Lord  Eversley 's  book  is  a  record  of  the  rather  foolish 
attempts  of  British  statesmen,  acting  on  this  assump- 
tion, and  particularly  of  Gladstone,  to  deal  with  Ireland 
from  1854  to  1894.  It  is  published  aptly  enough  on 
the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Apparently  we  still  believe  in  an  Irish  problem  that  can 
be  got  rid  of.  This  "problem"  is  one  of  the  few 
Gladstonian  traditions  that  survive. 

Parnell  of  course  had  no  illusions  on  the  subject  of 
Home  Rule,  but  regarded  with  scorn  those  Gladstonians 
who  believed  that  a  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin  would 
bring  in  the  Radical  millennium.  He  cared  little  for 
politics  as  such.  As  Lord  Eversley  says,  compared 
with  O'Connell  and  Isaac  Butt,  his  two  predecessors, 
Parnell  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  qualify  him  for  the  position  of  leader  in 
Ireland,  and  was  without  constitutional  lore,  or  his- 
torical knowledge,  or  their  powers  of  constructive 
legislation ;  indeed,  a  similar  comparison  may  be  made 
between  Parnell  and  several  of  the  actual  Parnellites. 
A  man  of  retiring  disposition,  he  seems  to  have  been 
urged  into  active  life  chiefly  by  the  spectacle  of 
Nationalist  or  Irish  (as  opposed  to  Anglo-Irish)  Ireland 
wanting  in  will,  self-respect,  and  manhood  :  defects 
which  he  attributed  to  the  English  domination.  A 
great  deal  has  been  made  of  his  personal  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  hatred  was  the 
motive  of  all  his  action.  It  was  his  achievement  that  he 
united  all  sections  of  Nationalist  opinion,  the  clericals, 
the  tenant-righters,  the  physical  force  men,  under  one 
banner,  as  no  leader  before  him  had  succeeded  in  doing. 
Of  the  ethics  of  Parnellism  no  adequate  defence  can  be 
made.  It  was  Parnell  who  taught  Irish  Nationalists  to 
say  one  thing  in  America  and  another  in  England,  and 
yet  another  at  home,  and,  pending  Home  Rule,  to  refuse 
independent  or  honest  consideration  to  all  vital  Irish 
matters.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  Parnell 
himself  regarded  Parnellism  as  a  method  for  merely 
temporary  use.  As  soon  as  Gladstone  became  a  Home 
Ruler,  and  there  had  begun  that  sorry  exhibition  of 
humbug  and  insanity  known  as  the  Union  of  Hearts, 
his  soul  seems  to  have  revolted  within  him  ;  all  con- 
temporary observers  agree  that  he  gradually  lost 
vigour  after  the  consummation  of  the  Liberal* 
Nationalist  alliance,  and  indeed  stepped  into  the  back- 
ground of  affairs.  I>ord  Eversley  refers  to  his  constant 
absent  <  s  from  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  period 
from  1886  to  1890,  and  to  Gladstone's  far  greater 
activity  in  the  Home  Rule  propaganda.  Parnell's 
energies  wen-  only  again  released  when  he  had  to  face 
the  new  issues  raised  by  the  low-spirited  revolt  of  his 
followers  against  his  leadership,  of  which  Captain 
O'Shea's  divorce  proceedings  were  nominally  the  occa- 
sion. During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was 
shifting  the  ground  of  Irish  controversy,  and  was  alxnit 

to  destroy  his  own  achievement,  for  he  perceived  that 

if  Ireland  indeed  lacked  lil>crty,  the  weapons  of 
tyranny  and  obscurantism  would  not  gain  it  for  her,  and 
that  Parnellism  had  failed  to  put  spirit  into  his  people. 
I  lis  death  saved  the  "  <  a  use  .  Very  soon  the  Irish- 
men, who  had  been  divided  by  this  matter  of  (ilad- 
stonian  and  clerical  intervention  on  a  real  question  of 
prim  iple,  again  forsook  realities  in  order  to  be  united 
against  the  phantoms  of  landlordism  and  English  rul<\ 
The  interrupted  storv  was  resumed.  Mr.  Redmond 
boasts  that  he  Stands  where  Parnell  stood,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  that  experience  has  taught  him  nothing.  If 
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he  gets  what  he  wants,  it  will  be  by  reason  of  our  sheer 
boredom. 

Lord  Eversley  writes  from  the  Gladstonian  point  of 
view,  and  his  attitude  is  the  Conventional  one  that 
obtained  among  Liberals  from  1886  to  1894.  The 
arguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  events  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are,  he  thinks,  in  favour  of  conceding 
autonomy  in  administration  and  legislation  to  Ireland; 
further,  whenever  such  a  measure  is  accomplished  it 
will  be  recognised  that  to  Mr.  Gladstone  it  will  have 
been  mainly  due.  Lord  Eversley's  admiration  of  his 
old  leader's  political  wisdom  and  virtue  remains  at  white 
heat,  and  so  he  concludes  that  because  Gladstone  aban- 
doned Unionism  in  despair,  therefore  Unionism  is  an 
impossible  policy.  Where  Gladstone  failed  none  can 
succeed.  In  effect,  however,  Gladstone  failed  likewise 
as  a  Home  Ruler.  All  the  world,  including  the 
Nationalists,  now  admits  that  the  passing  into  law 
cither  of  the  Bill  of  1886  or  of  the  Bill  of  1893  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  Ireland.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  in  his  Irish  dealings  Gladstone  showed 
himself  a  master  of  tactics.  Parnell  himself  readily 
expressed  a  sense  of  Gladstone's  commanding  genius 
as  a  politician.  "  I  was  no  match  for  him  ",  he  said, 
referring  to  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1886,  "  he  got  the  better  of  me  every  time  ". 
Moreover,  it  is  true  that  Gladstone  is  the  one  English 
statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  succeeded  to 
any  extent  in  capturing  the  imagination  of  the  Irish 
people.  Another  writer,  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  who 
was  in  close  touch  with  Parnellism  for  a  while,  has 
pointed  out  that  Gladstone  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  subjecting  Parnell's  party  to  his  influence.  He  had 
no  sooner  taken  up  Home  Rule  than  almost  all  the 
Parnellites  became  extreme  Liberals  and  Radicals. 
Even  Mr.  Healy  was  abashed,  and  under  Gladstone's 
eye  had  the  nicest  manners,  reminding  one  of  a  reformed 
street  arab.  This  domination  was  the  more  extraordi- 
nary in  view  of  the  remarkable  ignorance  he  showed  of 
the  real  Ireland,  of  Irish  forces  and  the  Irish  temper. 
To  Conservatives,  aside  altogether  from  his  land  legis- 
lation and  his  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
even  aside  from  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  the  story 
of  Gladstone's  relations  with  Ireland  is  sullied  by  the 
fact  that  he  negotiated  with  treason  from  the  Kilmain- 
ham  affair  onwards,  for  Parnellism  was,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  politically  a  criminal  movement ;  thus,  even 
allowing  the  Gladstonian  contention  that  government 
of  Ireland  from  Westminster  had  been  proved  im- 
practicable, these  various  compacts  with  Parnell  were 
unjustifiable  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  If, 
as  Lord  Eversley  seems  to  imply,  Gladstone  was  all  his 
life  moving  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule,  then  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  realise  his  orientation  ten  years 
sooner.  With  Isaac  Butt,  Parnell's  predecessor  and  a 
genuine  Constitutionalist,  any  English  statesman  might 
have  dealt  without  loss  of  prestige  or  of  dignity. 


COURT  LIFE  AT  PEKING. 

"Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City."    By  the  Princes3 
Der  Ling.    London:  Unwin.    1912.  8s.6d.net. 

THIS  is  an  interesting  account  of  Court  life  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  Manchu  lady  who  was  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  late  Empress-Dowager,  during 
1903-5,  and  who  had  therefore  unique  opportunities  of 
seeing  Palace  life  behind  the  screen.  The  title  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  happily  chosen,  as  it  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  the  Imperial  precincts  at  Peking  ;  whereas  the 
Empress  preferred  the  so-called  Summer  Palace,  where 
she  could  indulge  in  outdoor  pursuits.  Had  we  not, 
indeed,  learned  much  otherwise  from  current  narratives 
of  her  career,  one  might  almost  imagine  from  the  picture 
here  presented  that  her  life  consisted  chiefly  of  al  fresco 
entertainments  diversified  by  changes  of  dress  and 
jewels.  Except  for  one  or  two  conversations  with  Yuan 
Shih-kai  about  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  an  allusion 
to  the  Boxer  episode  which  she  characterised  as  the 
blunder  of  her  life,  we  hear  little  about  political  life. 


The  Empress  gives  audience  indeed  in  the  morning  to 
her  Ministers,  but  the  days  seem  given  up,  afterwards, 
to  theatricals  and  fetes  champetres  where  she  appears 
willing  that  others  should  enjoy  themselves  provided 
she  is  considered  first.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  in  a  sense, 
complementary  to  the  history  of  "  China  under  the 
Empress-Dowager"  reviewed  in  the  SATURDAY  of 
17  December  1910.  If  the  latter  disclosed  the  intrigues 
and  crises  of  an  adventurous  and  strenuous  career,  the 
curtain  is  lilted  here  upon  the  vie  intime — the  preoccu- 
pations and  amusements,  the  tempers,  and  occasion- 
ally t he  thoughts  of  the  remarkable  woman  who  fills 
the  stage. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  had  exceptional 
opportunities.  It  may  be  added  that  she  had  excep- 
tional qualifications ;  for  she  had,  during  the  four 
years  (1899-1903)  her  father  filled  the  post  of  Chinese 
Minister  at  Paris,  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  French  and  English  and  Western  ideas  which 
made  her  extremely  useful  to  the  Empress,  who 
recognised  this  with  a  partiality  that  excited,  evi- 
dently, no  little  jealousy  in  her  entourage.  Except, 
however,  for  occasional  unpleasantness  on  that  account, 
and  for  occasional  anxiety  caused  by  the  Empress'  wish 
to  find  her  a  husband,  life  seems  to  have  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  There  was  rigid  etiquette,  frequent 
kotowing,  wearisome  attendance  ;  but  the  Empress  could 
be  kind  and  generous  in  her  way — as  well  as  harsh  and 
tyrannical  upon  little  provocation  or  none.  No  one 
will  sympathise  much  with  a  eunuch  who  tied  a  fire- 
cracker to  a  crow's  legs,  lor  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
blown  up  when  it  began  to  fly,  and  who  was  given  a 
hundred  blows — not  for  his  cruelty,  but  because  the 
explosion  disturbed  her  Majesty's  siesta.  But  a  picture 
of  "  a  bad  day  for  everyone  "  is  more  suggestive.  The 
Empress  had  awoke  with  a  pain  in  her  back,  which  her 
ladies  had  to  massage  before  she  could  get  up. 
She  was  out  of  sorts  and  temper  still  ;  and  the 
climax  came  when  it  turned  out  that  the  eunuch  who 
dressed  her  hair  every  morning  was  ill,  and  had  ordered 
another  one  to  take  his  place.  She  had  a  peculiar 
objection  to  seeing  even  one  or  two  hairs  fall  out. 
The  regular  eunuch  had  a  knack  of  hiding  them, 
but  this  one  wasn't  up  to  the  trick.  "  He  got 
frightened  and  her  Majesty,  seeing  him  through  the 
mirror,  asked  him  whether  he  had  pulled  her  hair 
out.  He  said  he  had.  This  made  her  furious,  and  she 
told  him  to  replace  it.  I  almost  laughed,  but  the  eunuch 
was  very  much  frightened,  and  started  to  cry.  Her 
Majesty  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  said  she 
would  punish  him  later.  We  helped  to  fix  up  her  hair. 
.  .  .  She  went  to  the  morning  audience  as  usual ;  and 
after  that  she  told  the  head  eunuch  (Li  Lien-Ying)  what 
had  happened.  Li,  who  was  indeed  a  bad  and  cruel 
man,  said  '  Why  not  beat  him  to  death?  '  Immediately 
she  ordered  him  to  take  the  man  to  his  own  quarters 
to  receive  punishment."  All  for  combing  out  two  or 
three  hairs  !  Then  the  food  was  bad,  and  the  cooks 
were  punished.  Then  the  ladies  had  all  dressed  their 
hair  wrong,  and  were  threatened  that  if  it  happened 
again  it  should  be  cut  off.  In  fact,  she  was  furious  all 
day,  and  the  author's  graphic  picture  enables  us  to 
realise  the  atmosphere  when  her  Majesty  "  got  out  of 
bed  the  wrong  side  ".  It  is  only  just  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  other  days  could  be  as  bright  as  this  was 
dark  ;  and  boating  excursions,  theatrical  performances,, 
gardening  experiments  and  lunches  are  described,  thenr 
with  a  perspicuity  for  which  we  are  grateful — not  only 
because  the  picture  is  attractive,  but  because  here  is 
exactly  the  local  colour  we  want  to  see. 

It  is  amusing  too,  to  hear,  behind  the  scenes,  the 
Empress'  comments  on  her  foreign  visitors,  her  eager- 
ness to  know  what  they  think,  and  her  shrewd  percep- 
tion of  their  defects.  She  likes  Madame  Uchida,  the 
wife  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  best  because  of  her  ex- 
treme politeness  ;  and  she  is  equally  keen  to  note  laches. 
Among  the  guests  at  a  certain  garden  party,  for 
instance,  there  was  one  lady  "  dressed  in  a  heavy  tweed 
travelling  costume,  having  enormous  pockets,  into 
which  she  thrust  her  hands.  She  wore  a  cap  of  the 
same  material.    Her  Majesty  asked  if  I  had  noticed  this 
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lady  with  the  clothes  made  out  of  '  rice-bags  ',  and  asked 
•whether  it  wasn't  rather  unusual  to  be  presented  at 
Court  in  such  a  dress  ".  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  lady  did  not  belong'  to  any  of  the  Legations  ;  but 
the  episode  suggested  the  issue  of  invitation  cards 
prescribing  suitable  dress.  "In  that  way  (said  the 
Empress)  I  can  also  keep  the  missionary  element  out, 
as  well  as  other  undesirables." 

We  see  a  good  deal,  naturally,  of  the  Emperor,  who 
gave  the  impression  of  intelligence  and  character, 
though  subdued  and  dominated  by  the  aggressive  per- 
sonality to  whom  all  kotow.  And  the  reflection  suggests 
itself,  anew,  whether  the  course  of  Chinese  history 
might  not  have  been  changed  if  the  coup  d'etat  of  1896 
had  failed,  and  the  reforms  which  he  launched  at  the 
instance  of  Kang  Yu-wei  had  been  allowed  a  trial. 
The  author's  connexion  with  the  Court  ceased  with  her 
father's  death  at  Shanghai  in  1965.  Away  from 
Peking  she  "  gradually  began  to  realise  that,  after  all, 
the  attractions  of  Court  life  had  not  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate the  influences  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  while  in  Europe.  At  heart  (she  concludes)  I  was 
a  foreigner,  educated  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and,  having 
already  met  my  husband,  the  matter  was  soon  settled, 
and  I  became  an  American  citizen.  However,  I  often 
look  back  to  the  two  years  I  spent  at  the  Court  of  her 
Majesty  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China,  as  the  most 
eventful  and  happiest  days  of  my  girlhood  ". 

There  are  a  few  expressions  which  suggest  the  influ- 
ence of  her  new  surroundings,  and  a  few  mistakes 
which  suggest  imperfect  knowledge  or  revision.  The 
title  of  the  late  Emperor's  father,  for  instance,  was 
Prince  Chun,  not  Chung  ;  and  the  town  on  the  Yangtze 
alluded  to  on  page  87  must  be  Shasi,  not  Shansi  which 
is  the  name  of  a  province.  Put  these  are  trifling 
defects  which  do  not  lessen  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a 
picture  of  the  vie  intime  of  the  Imperial  Court  under 
conditions  which  have  now,  probably,  for  ever  passed 
away. 


HOME  RULE  EX  PARTE. 

"Against  Home  Rule— The  Case  for  the  Union."  By 
Arthur  James  Balfour  M.P.,  J.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain M.P.,  and  others.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  Edward  Carson  K.C.  M.P.,  and  a  Preface  by 
A.  Bonar  Law  M.P.  Edited  by  S.  Eosenbaum. 
London:  Warne.    1912.    Is.  net. 

T  7  NIONISTS  arc  not  logically  bound  to  make  a  case 
^  for  the  1'  nion  :  the  burden  ol  prool  should  lie 
with  their  opponents.  Home  Rule  is  an  experiment 
in  reaction,  proposing  to  undo  the  process  of  history. 
A  priori  no  body  of  legislators  would  dream  of  framing 
a  federal  c  onstitution  for  so  small  an  area  as  the  British 
Islands.  As  Mr.  Balfour  points  out  in  a  short  essay 
of  the  present  volume  :  "  If  we  could  erase  the  past  and 
.ipproa*  h  the  problem  of  framing  representative  insti- 
tutions in  their  most  practicable  shape  lor  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  would  think  it  wise 
to  crowd  into  these  small  Islands  two,  or,  as  some  would 
have  it,  three,  four,  or  five  separate  Parliaments,  with 
iheir  separate  sets  «,(  Ministers  and  Offices,  their  sepa- 
rate party  systems,  their  divergent  polk  ICS?"  Where, 
then,  is  the  broad  general  ground  lor  the  Nationalists' 
demand  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland?  Is  it  administra- 
tive? Granted  that  the  Parliament  ol  the  United 
Kingdom  is  overweighted,  and  that  some  ol  the  work 

should  be  thrown  on  subordinate  assemblies,  who 
would  dream  on  general  prin<  iples  ol  tr\  ing  this  experi- 
ment ,,f  decentralisation  in  Ireland,  where  difficulties 

of  party  And  of  finan<  e  me  immeasurably  gre.iter 
than  in  Scotland,  say,  or  Wales?     Do  thev  make  the 

demand  on  the  ground  <>i  history i1    Here  Mr.  Balfour 

is  Unanswerable.  uThc  ordinary  Mritish  Home 
•Killer",  he  savs,  "pi,  lures  Irel.md  hefon  the  English 
invasion  as  .in  organised  a nrl  independent  State,  happy 
in  possession  of  a  native  polity  which  Englishmen  have 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  now  suffering  under  laws  ;mft 
institutions  forced  upon  her  by  the  i  fllMpJI  llll  I,  suit- 


able it  may  be  to  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  but 
utterly  alien  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  a  Keltic  popu- 
lation ".  This  is  untrue  to  history  ;  and  if  it  were  true, 
the  Nationalist  remedy  is  peculiarly  Hibernian.  To 
undo  the  work  of  institutions  "  utterly  alien  to  the 
genius  and  temper  of  a  Keltic  population  ",  they  would 
set  up  in  Dublin  a  Parliament,  the  most  Anglo-Saxon  of 
the  many  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  of  the  conqueror. 
This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  to  which  the  case  for  Home 
Rule  is  inevitably  reduced  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  the 
Nationalists  is  made  on  broad  grounds  of  policy  or 
history. 

Apart  from  the  frank  appeal  to  race  prejudice  or 
windy  rhetoric  about  self-government,  the  case  for 
Home  Rule  has  formerly  rested  upon  solid  ground  at 
one  point  only.  The  case  for  Home  Rule  twenty  years 
ago  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  contributors  to  the 
present  volume  to  show  conclusively  that  this  part  of 
the  case — such  as  it  was — no  longer  exists.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  in  two  ably 
written  chapters  upon  Unionist  land  policy,  describe 
the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  with  the 
introduction  of  Land  Purchase  and  the  rural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  under  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  article 
upon  Irish  Land  Purchase,  shows  how  the  poverty  and 
discontent  upon  which  Nationalist  politics  have 
thriven  for  so  long  have  tended  to  disappear  wherever 
his  Act  has  had  fair  play.  Further  progress  was 
baulked  by  Mr.  Birrell's  Act  of  1909.  Ireland  owes 
her  prosperity  to-day  to  land  purchase  and  to  the  work 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  I.A.O.S.  The 
Nationalists  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing up  a  case  for  Home  Rule  by  keeping  down  tbc 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  Sir  Horace  was  driven  from 
his  office  on  the  pretext  that  it  should  be  held  by  an 
M.P.  Mr.  T.  \Y.  Russell,  who  succeeded,  and  began 
immediately  to  intrigue  against  the  I.A.O.S.,  lost  his 
seat  in  the  General  Election  of  1910;  but  has  not  yet 
lost  his  office. 

The  historical  arguments  for  Irish  Nationalism  are 
ably  met  in  chapters  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Amery. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  deals  with  the  finance  of  Home 
Rule,  Mr.  Walter  Long  with  the  special  pleading  that 
urges  Home  Rule  as  the  sole  means  of  removing  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  some  portion  of  the  legislative 
burden.  The  military,  naval,  and  religious  difficulties 
are  also  measured.  Sir  Edward  Carson's  introduction 
to  the  book  is  an  able  resume,  holding  together  the 
main  threads  of  argument  ;  and  he  defines  the  character 
of  the  book  in  its  relation  to  Unionist  policy.  The 
authors  assume  no  collective  responsibility,  every  con- 
tributor being  responsible  for  the  views  put  forward  in 
his  own  particular  chapter.       The  book  is  not  in  the 

constructive  section  an  official  statement ;  but  naturally 
the  authors'  views  represent  in  the  main  "  the  policy 
Which   the   Unionist   Government,    when   returned  to 

power,  will  have  to  carry  into  effect  ".    As  Mr.  Bonar 

Law  says  in  the  preface  :  "  The  articles  are  w  ritten  by 
men  who  not  only  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  subjects 
upon  Which  thev  write,  but  who  in  most  cases,  from 
their  past  experience  and  their  personal  influence,  are 
well  entitled  to  outline  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Unionist 

Party  ".     Mr.  Bonar  I. aw  contrasts  the  policy  of 

Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  in  a  neat  antithesis:  "The 
Nationalist  policy,  which  is  imposed  ;dso  on  the  Radical 
Parly,  is,  in  fact,  more  politics  .ind  less  industry.  Our 
policy  is  more  industry  and  less  politics  ". 


PROFANE  FINGERS  ON  SACRED  PI<  ["URES. 

"  Madonnc  Florentine. "    By  Mario  Fenigni.  Milan: 
Hiepli.    1912.    Lire  18. 

I  "  I  I  I title  of  this  handsome  volume  is  «  »  1  1 . 1 1 1 1 1  \  most 

*■     alluring,  but  unfortunately  it  misleads  entirely^ 

PrOffl  thC  title  we  Should  have  cvpe.tcd  tlx'  bOOR  tO 
<  out. tin  a  reasoned  des<  ription  of  the  finest  ;illarpie<  es, 

pictures  and  sculptured  representations  ol  the  Madonna 
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by  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  Florence.  In- 
stead of  that  the  author  wanders  in  desultory  fashion, 
but  always  in  very  choice  Italian,  over  a  wide  field  of 
art,  and  indulges  in  ultra-modern  reflections  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Florentine  Madonnas.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  beautiful  illustrations  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  only  are  of  the  Madonna,  and  by 
no  means  all  are  by  the  painters  of  Florence.  The 
Sienese,  the  Umbrian,  the  Lombard,  the  Venetian,  the 
Emilian  schools  are  all  represented  ;  even  Murillo  and 
Rubens  find  a  place  ;  while  the  series  winds  up  with 
Tiepolo,  Domenico  Morelli,  and  the  modern  abomina- 
tion by  Barabino.  Among  the  remaining  ninety- 
three  illustrations  we  find  subjects  so  varied  as 
Raphael's  "  Donna  Gravida  ",  a  number  of  giovinettc 
ignote,  several  Magdalens,  Masaccio's  "  Desco  da 
parto  ",  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus,  Spring,  Pallas,  and 
Vends  and  Mars,  Leonardo's  Monna  Lisa  ("  che  fu 
al  Louvre  " — as  has  actually  now  to  be  recorded),  and 
a  tasteless  modern  work  by  Ussi  called  "  La  Mamma  ". 
All  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  reader  that  the  subject 
of  the  book  does  not  correspond  with  its  title,  and  that 
no  orderly  instructive  description  of  the  Madonnas  of 
Florence  is  to  be  looked  for.  So  far  as  the  author  has 
any  object  or  plan,  it  seems  to  be  a  species  of  glorifica- 
tion of  mundane  woman,  and  his  ilippant  sentiments 
often  jar  in  the  presence  of  masterpieces  where  the 
painter  had  in  his  mind  quite  another  glorification  of 
the  body,  the  perfectly  human  but  glorified  body  of  the 
Resurrection.  Nothing  could  show  less  sympathy  with 
art  and  a  great  artist,  or  more  thoroughly  emphasise 
the  tendency  of  the  book  under  review,  than  the  repro- 
duction of  an  early  sketch  of  a  Madonna  in  the  nude  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  Vasari  tells  us  that  Baccio  della 
Porta,  not  yet  become  a  Dominican  friar,  burnt  all  hi-s 
studies  from  the  nude  in  the  deplorable  Savonarola  bon- 
fires. If  this  sketch,  never  intended  for  public  exhibi- 
tion, be  really  by  the  young  Baccio,  regard  for  his 
memory  and  wishes  and  his  heroic  sacrifice  should 
surely  exclude  it  from  any  but  a  technical  work.  But 
there  is  an  object  in  introducing  it  here,  and  the  comble 
of  bad  taste  is  reached  by  quoting  in  full  a  sonnet  of 
D'Annunzio,  in  which  he  excuses  himself  for  depict- 
ing his  mistress  in  her  bath  on  the  ground  that 
Bartolommeo,  a  friar  and  now  in  Heaven, 

"  la  Nostra  Donna  in  sua  gentil  movenza 
ritrasse  ignuda. " 

Baccio,  in  his  youth,  sketched  the  nude  that  he  might 
the  more  perfectly  cover  and  drape  ;  D'Annunzio,  with 
a  pen  as  fine  as  the  friar-painter's  brush,  writes  that  he 
may  uncover,  and  without  scruple  deliberately  seeks  to 
identify  one  of  the  purest  of  mankind  with  his  own 
fleshly  fancies.  What  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
feeling  it  shows  to  associate  such  a  painter  and  such 
a  poet ! 

Signor  Ferrigni  shows  great  talent,  has  a  delightful 
sense  of  style,  much  insight  and  penetration,  and  the 
knack  of  happy  thought.  It  is  happy  to  say  that 
Orcagna's  Tabernacolo  in  Orsanmichele  has  all  the 
magnificence  and  artistic  value  of  a  cathedral.  It  shows 
insight  and  discrimination  to  say  that  the  quattrocento 
lasted  till  1520;  that  the  real  cinquecento  lasted  for  a 
comparatively  brief  period  ;  and  that  the  seicento  began 
before  its  century  and  lasted  for  a  century  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Some  of  the  purely  art 
pages  are  excellent  and  suggestive ;  the  chapter  on 
Giotto,  most  difficult  of  all  to  do,  is  best  of  all  done. 
The  author,  we  are  convinced,  could  do  good  work  on 
pictures,  for  he  has  a  fine  artistic  sense.  But  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  point  of  view  he  has  taken  up  in 
this  book.  He  is  palpitatingly  modern ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  he  has  not  yet  brought  himself  to  look 
upon  the  great  works  of  the  quattro-  and  early  cinque- 
cento with  contemporary  eyes.  He  shows,  for  instance, 
that  he  is  wholly  unaware  that  the  presence  and  peculiar 
position  of  S.  Anne  in  Masaccio's  picture  in  the 
Florence  Academy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  S.  Anne 
altarpiece.  He  even  calls  the  introduction  of  S.  Anne 
a  novel  feature,  and  attributes  it  to  Masaccio,  while 


this  fashion  of  dealing  with  similar  altarpieces  had 
long  been  in  vogue.  He  moreover  appears  to  think  that 
artists  painted  altarpieces  "  on  spec  "  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  client,  not  knowing  that  the  altarpiece  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  size,  design,  and  dedication  of 
the  altar,  which  had  first  to  be  determined  before  its 
pictorial  decoration  could  be  begun.  Thus  he  imagines, 
in  common  with  such  writers  as  Seailles  and  Solomon 
Reinach,  that  Leonardo  began  the  Virgin  of  the 
Rocks  in  Florence,  carrying  it  with  him  to  Milan, 
whereas  the  recent  discovery  of  the  contract  furnishes 
documentary  evidence  of  what  could  easily  be  deduced 
from  the  common  practice,  that  the  picture  was  a  com- 
mission given  at  Milan  after  the  altar  and  altar-frame 
were  ready  to  receive  it.  Signor  Ferrigni  reveals  a 
defect  common  to  many  art-writers — a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  motive  which  brought  an  altarpiece  into 
existence,  of  the  practice  which  governed  its  commis- 
sion, and  of  the  rules  of  theology  which  guided  its 
execution. 


AX    EGOIST— WITH   APOLOGIES  ETC. 

"In  Cotton  Wool."    By  W.  B.  Maxwell.  London: 
Hutchinson.    1912.  6s. 

FROM  its  serious  foreword,  and  the  relentless  gravity 
with  which  it  is  written,  one  realises  that  Mr. 
Maxwell's  latest  novel  is  intended  as  a  tract  for  the 
times.  He  tells  us  that  "  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
modern  civilisation  is  the  steady  increase  of  egoism 
and  he  seems  to  conceive  of  the  egoist  as  "  a  man  with 
a  moderate  but  assured  income  who  can  find  people 
who  in  exchange  for  his  money  will  perform  for  him 
nearly  all  the  duties  of  manhood  ";  enabling  him  thus 
"  to  wrap  himself  in  cotton  wool  and  evade  the  shocks 
and  perils  of  active  existence  Without  disputing  his 
proposition,  which  not  only  admits  of  dispute  but  is 
compounded  from  a  confusion  of  significances,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  he  bases  on  his  text  the  most  convincing 
sort  of  sermon.  Leonard  Calcraft  is  no  doubt  an 
egoist,  but  of  a  type  to  which  the  present  century  can 
lay  no  peculiar  claim,  since  his  egoism  is  merely  art 
excessive  selfishness.  We  meet  him  in  attendance  on 
his  invalid  father,  a  radiant  example  of  filial  piety  to 
the  little  watering-place  in  which  they  live ;  but  this 
pleasing  trait  is  the  only  one  permitted  to  his  sordid' 
composition,  though  the  novelist's  experience  might 
have  shown  him  the  value  of  some  further  relief.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  emotional  crisis  of  his  father's  death, 
he  shows  generous  intentions  in  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  these  resolutions  rapidly  wither,  and  there- 
after his  own  concerns  almost  entirely  absorb  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  altruistic  impulse.  He  depends 
apparently  a  good  deal — the  dependence  is  discreetly 
veiled — on  feminine  consolations,  and  has  been  keeping 
a  naturally  good  girl  waiting  for  seven  years,  apparently 
as  his  mistress — but  here  again  the  discretion  exceeds 
the  lucidity — for  his  father's  death,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  "free"  to  marry  her.  But  freedom  only 
prompts  him  to  be  rid  of  her  ;  and,  a  few  months  later, 
having  accepted  a  proposal  from  another  woman,  he 
abandons  her  also,  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  for  fear 
he  should  find  her  personality  exhausting.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  occupied  with  his  attempts 
to  re-establish  with  his  first  love,  now  prosperously 
married,  their  old  relations,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  and  with  a  crude  love  affair  with  a  vulgar 
little  girl  who  is  hoping  to  become  an  actress,  whose 
unflattering  asperity  finally  deals  a  shock  to  his  reason 
from  which  it  cannot  recover,  and  we  part  from  him 
in  a  mad-house,  robbed  of  his  cotton  wool,  except  what 
goes  to  the  padding  of  a  strait  "  waistcoat  ". 

Such  a  sermon,  since  it  is  impossible  to  appraise  it 
otherwise,  might  surely  have  made  by  other  methods 
a  more  effective  appeal.  It  may  be  true  that  selfish- 
ness conduces  to  insanity,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  would 
have  us  believe,  but  it  is  so  uncertain  a  consequence 
that  it  can  scarcely  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
average  man,  who  sees  selfishness  as  often  as  not 
successful  and  happily  accommodated.    To  his  egoism 
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one  can  attribute  the  emptiness  of  Calcraft's  middle 
age,  and  if  the  author  had  carried  his  moral  no  further 
he  would  have  moved  us  more,  since  the  daily  despair 
of  the  sane  is  a  more  tragic  punishment  than  the 
lunatic's  emancipation,  which  it  is  moreover  impossible 
to  refer  to  the  mild  indulgence  of  the  hero's  over- 
•developed  instinct  for  self-preservation. 

Artistically  the  book  makes  no  great  claim.  It  is  a 
careful,  painstaking  compilation,  an  effort  being  made 
to  produce  effects  by  a  persistent  agglutination  of 
material  without  any  very  clear  perception  of  its  quality 
as  evidence.  There  is  not  from  cover  to  cover  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  style,  or  of  any  matrix  of  art 
in  which  the  ephemeral  insect  of  its  theme  might 
hope,  embedded,  to  achieve  perpetuity.  There  is  the 
same  terrible  entanglement  of  tenses,  so  familiar  a 
trapping  of  feminine  sentimentality,  the  sloppiest  of  all 
dramatic  expedients  ;  and  a  school-girl's  verbal  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fitness  of  auxiliaries,  which  have  already 
distinguished  Mr.  Maxwell's  manner.  There  is  perhaps 
in  such  errors  a  shade  less  of  exuberance ;  and  in  the 
description  of  advancing  disease  a  less  unpleasant  dis- 
play of  pathology  than  one  remembers  in  the  writer's 
previous  work  ;  indeed,  Calcraft's  collapse  comes  as  an 
insufficiently  prepared  surprise.  There  is  a  sobriety  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  the  development  of  his  slow 
descent  to  the  mad-house  which  are  the  author's  most 
admirable  qualities  as  a  delineator;  but  which,  unsup- 
ported, seem  unable  ever  to  lift  him  from  the  plodding 
circumstance  of  his  theme. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

1  The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World."  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII 
The  United  States  of  America.  London :  Batterworth.  1912 
42s.  each  Vol. 

These  two  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  have  arrived 
somewhat  before  their  time,  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
their  subject  their  immediate  publication  is  welcome,  and  we 
can  wait  with  complacency  for  the  intervening  volumes  which 
deal  with  the  small  South  American  States.  It  is  with  the 
United  States  law  that  the  English  lawyer  probably  comes 
most  often  into  contact.  In  many  cases  the  common  law  of 
individual  States  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  country ;  and  in  such  matters  as  the  law  of 
companies  (a  vast  subject  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
second  volume),  of  the  sale  of  goods,  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  of  bankruptcy,  American  legislation  has  followed 
more  or  less  closely  the  British  model.  Decided  cases  in  each 
country  often  prove  of  assistance  in  the  courts  of  the  other, 
as  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  many  English  text-book  writers 
■who  make  a  point,  as  Sir  William  Anson  does  in  his  book  on 
Contracts,  of  quoting  relevant  AmericaTi  cases;  and  it  would 
he  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  a  full  and  care- 
ful compilation  of  American  statute  and  case  law  such  as  is 
found  in  these  two  volumes.  The  complications  introduced 
by  the  existence  side  by  side  of  Federal  and  State  systems  of 
■common  and  statute  law  have,  of  course,  increased  enormously 
the  scope  of  the  work,  which  prefaced  by  a  useful  intro- 
duction by  Professor  Hubcrieh  in  which  the  relation  betwe<  :i 
the  two  systems  is  set  out  with  admirable  lnddity  and  Com- 
pleteness. State  law  has  Urn  dealt  with  by  eleven  other 
lawyers  from  different  States,  who  have  collaborated  in  the 
task  ;  and  the  sen, rid  volume  is  practically  a  digest  <»f  com- 
pany Act«,  including  the  famous  Sherman  Act  against  nemo 
polies  which,  though  so  stringent  in  its  terms,  has  proved  so 
uncertain  in  its  operation.  A  few  notes  on  the  cases  decided 
under  this  Act  would  have  been  useful;  but  that,  no  doubt, 
would  be  more  than  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

1  "The  Book  of  Ceremonial  Magic."    By  ArthuT  V.  Waite.  London 
Kider.    1911.    lot.  net. 

Drawing  room  wizards  and  Canidia«  at  three  guineas  the 
afternoon  are  now  so  much  t Ik-  fashion  that  our  dabblers  in 
occultism  will  eagerly  consult  a  sumptuous  volume  which 
deals  with  everything  goetic  and  cabalistic.  Here  they  will 
find  all  about,  the  key  of  Solomon,  whereby  are  .yoked  the 
two-arid-severity  ghoulish  spirits  shut  np  by  that  monarch 
in  a  brazen  vessel,  and  cast  into  a  dc*-p  lake,  and  Mr.  Wait, 
dcscrilics  at.  length  with  diagrams  every  orn<  of  the  six  times 
twelve  "ways  of  accomplishing  all  abominations";  con- 
trariwise the  Deity  has  seventy-two  sacred  names.  Mere 
are  described  tho  mysteries  of  the  Grand  Crimoire,  or  the 
infernal  devices  of  the  threat  Agrippa  for  the  discovery  of  all 
hid  treasures,  and  tho  subjugation  of  every  denomination 
of  ghostly  existence,  and  the  Crimoire  of  Ifonorius,  whj<h 


possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  frankly  diabolical 
of  all  the  rituals  of  black  magic  ;  the  seven  Olympic  Spirits  ; 
the  seven  Mysterious  Orisons  ascribed  to  Pope  Leo  III.  ; 
the  Planetary  Hierarchies ;  the  Unveiled  Isis ;  the  realm 
of  vampires,  genii,  stryges,  lemures,  and  witch's  sabbaths ; 
the  virtue  of  spells,  philtres,  talismans,  astral  conjurations, 
enchantments,  and  art-magic  generally — from  all  these  Mr. 
Waite  draws  back  for  thrilled  readers  a  corner  of  the 
curtain  which  hides  the  portal  of  the  closed  palace.  He 
takes  his  task  very  seriously — "  I  am  concerned  first  of  all 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Secret  Tradition  inviolate  and 
with  the  separation  of  fungoids  and  diseased  and  monstrous 
growths  which  have  come  to  overlay  it."  Modern  esoteric 
theosophy,  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  silly,  is  part  of  a 
recrudescence  of  diabolism.  No  real  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  white  and  black  magic,  save  that  the  former 
is  idle  and  the  latter  evil,  but  both  are  illicit. 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Avril. 

M.  Pinon  concludes  in  this  number  his  comprehensive 
and  judicial  study  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany.  In  this  second  part  he  deals  with  the  years 
1898  to  1912,  and  it  is  principally  devoted  to  the  situation 
arising  from  the  establishment  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  and 
the  development  of  the  Morocco  question.  He  says  very  truly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  personal  policy  of 
William  II.  unless  we  always  imagine  him  as  retaining 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  desire  to  be  friendly  with 
England.  We  are  to  seek  for  the  turning-point  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Germany  between  October  1901  and 
January  1902,  during  the  Boer  War.  King  Edward  paid 
his  memorable  visit  to  Paris  in  May  1903.  The  writer 
remarks  with  justice  that,  if  France  had  determined  to  in- 
volve herself  in  the  Morocco  business,  she  should  have  made 
sure  that  Germany  was  squared  as  well  as  England,  or,  if 
her  principal  aim  was  to  join  England  in  resisting  the 
German  hegemony  in  Europe,  she  should  not  have  plunged 
into  the  Moorish  morass. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS. 

The  April  Reviews  are  scarcely  so  full  of  the  coal  strike  as 
one  might  reasonably  expect,  whilst  only  three  deal  in 
anticipation  with  Home  Rule.  "An  Outsider"  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  Ireland's 
woes  followed  on  the  Act  of  Union.  He  urges  Home  Rule 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  repeal,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
Home  Rule  commends  itself  to  England  as  a  pledge  of 
Ireland's  loyalty  to  the  Empire :  that  is  a  truly  great  dis- 
covery. When  did  Home  Rule  commend  itself  to  England? 
Mr.  Erskine  Childers,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  makes 
another  discovery:  "Virtually  Ireland  is  now  governed  as  a 
dependent  Crown  Colony."  Which  of  the  Crown  Colonies  has 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament— representation, 
moreover,  which  gives  the  power  to  dictate  terms  to  one  of 
the  two  great  parties?  "  A  scheme  which  throws  on  Ireland 
complete  responsibility  for  all  her  own  expenditure  and 
taxation  is  the  only  one  which  genuinely  fulfils  all  tho 
required  conditions."  It  might  puzzle  Mr.  Childers  to  show 
how  any  conceivable  Home  Rule  Hill  could  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  In  the  "Westminster"  are  two  short  articles, 
one  by  Mr.  T.  Galloway  Riggj  wn"  ™nnot  under- 
stand on  what  questions  Catholics  and  Protestants  need 
engage  in  conflict;  and  a  second  by  "  W.  E.  C",  who 
discusses  the  composition  of  the  Irish  Legislature  in 
the  light  of  colonial  and  other  experience.  Some  useful 
information  for  Unionist  platforms  will  be  found  in  tho 
April  number  of  "  Irish  Kacts",  issued  by  the  Union  Defence 
Li-ague.  Mr.  V.  Husscy  WaKh  renders  service  to  the 
Unionist  cause  abroad  by  an  article,  "  A  la  Veille  du  Homo 
Kiih-  ",  which  In-  contributes  to  the  "  Revue  Ilebdoniadaire  " 
-a  publication  which  appeals  to  Lihi  ral  •  'atholic  opinion  in 
France.     His  account  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  bo 

overcome  ami  of  the  objections  to  Home  Killf  by  the  business 
men  of  Ireland,  Itomiin  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  will 
give  "the  intelligent  foreigner"  an  opportunity  of  undcr- 
stnnding  that  the  Arguments  against  Home  Hide  an-  not 
mere  ascendancy  arguments. 

The  "National  Heview"  devotes  the  larger  part  ol  its 
editorial  "  Episodes  "  to  the  politics  of  the  sink*.  There 
is  ash,  rt  discussif.il  by  "I'ollio"  of  "Strikes  and  the 
Australian  Remedy".  In  the  "  Fortnightly  "  Mr  Sidney 
l/ow  also  discusses  the  nnti  strike  legislation  "f  Australia. 
Tn  the  "  Contemporary  "  there  is  an  nrt  i'  h- on  "  The  Mining 
Industry  of  Britain"  by  Mr.  William  Brnrn;  and  in  Um 
"Nineteenth  Century"  there  is  an  article,  also  largely 
devoted  to  th"  economic  of  tie-  question,  by  Mr.  George; 
Hlake  Walker.  «»f  more  general  intcr-st,  is  Sir  Henry  Seton- 
Kan'-  review  of  tie-  position  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"- 
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under  the  title  "We  are  the  Government  Now".  The 
miners  are  in  the  position  described  in  these  words  of  the 
Federation  leader  (1)  because  they  deal  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  first  necessity  of  British  industry  ;  (2)  because  they  have 
been  freed  by  trade-union  legislation  from  all  legal  obliga- 
tions. The  importance  of  their  industry  to  the  nation,  Sir 
Henry  urges,  gives  the  community  a  right  to  exercise  a  con- 
stant and  effective  supervision  of  its  conditions.  It:  also 
makes  it  a  duty  of  Government  to  anticipate  events — a 
general  strike,  for  instance — and  to  provide  against  them  in 
advance.  The  writer  charges  the  Government  first  with  neg- 
lecting to  provide  against  a  strike  which  was  distinctly 
threatened ;  second,  with  passing  a  Bill,  involving  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  industrial  conditions  under  duress  of  panic. 

There  are  two  rather  striking  articles  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  as  to  general  Unionist  policy,  both  written  over  a 
nom  de  guerre.  "  Curio"  writes  of  "  The  Unionist  Pro- 
gramme ".  "  Curio  "  suggests  that  a  minimum  wage  will 
have  to  be  put  on  tho  Unionist  programme  for  every  trade 
definitely  affected  by  Tariff  Reform.  He  urges  that  it  should  be 
applied  first  of  all  to  the  lower  grades  of  industrial  life,  and 
should  be  "  protected  in  its  application  by  the  free  use  of  the 
tariff  ".  "  Curio's  "  main  reason  for  so  startling  a  proposal 
is  scarcely  adequate.  "  Anyone  who  has  studied  with  care  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  perfectly  well  that  his 
unbridled  eloquence  will  not  be  devoted  to  a  frontal  assault 
on  a  popular  Tariff  Bill.  He  may,  indeed,  pick  out  the  hard 
cases  and  back  them  with  a  few  academic  speeches  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  really  genuine  Cobdenites,  but  his  main  attack 
will  be  of  a  totally  different  character.  He  will  devote  him- 
self to  proving  not  that  Protection  is  bad  in  itself,  but  that 
it  is  good  only  for  the  manufacturer.  Nothing  will  make 
any  headway  against  the  orgy  of  misrepresentation  we  may 
expect,  except  the  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate— a  conviction  only  to  be  secured  by  practical  action  ami 
legislation — that  the  Unionist  party  is  really  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people." 

It  may  be  tactics,  but  it  is  scarcely  policy  to  take  up  big 
legislative  projects  merely  in  order  to  deprive  the  Opposition 
of  an  argument.  "  Curio's  "  general  policy  of  social  reform  is, 
however,  admirable.  As  he  says,  there  are  plenty  of  arrears. 
"  There  is  housing,  always  the  special  sphere  of  Toryism, 
as  the  Unionist  defeat  of  the  Government  on  Sir  A.  Bos- 
cawen's  Housing  Bill  proved  last  month.  There  is  Poor  Law 
Reform,  which  for  three  years  now  since  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  has  been  thrust  into  the  background  while 
the  Coalition  intrigue  with  a  series  of  disruptive  measures 
which  can  benefit  no  single  living  being.  Beyond  this  the 
whole  system  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation  has  long  been 
in  urgent  need  of  revision,  and  so  gigantic  is  the  task  that 
this  in  itself  would  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  session." 
"Auditor  Tantum  ",  the  second  anonymous  writer  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  ",  criticises  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
with  undue  severity.  He  slights  the  value  of  Mr.  Law's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  even 
prejudges  him  adversely  in  his  duel  with  Mr.  Asquith  as  to 
the  jobbery  return.    These  returns  have  yet  to  appear. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith's  "  The  True  Lines  of  Temperance  Re- 
form "  is  perhaps  the  ablest  political- -unfortunately  "  tem- 
•  perance"  is  to-day  a  political  subject— -article  of  the  month. 
His  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  misuse  of  the  word 
"temperance"  is  extremely  well  done.  Scarcely  any  word 
is  more  hopelessly  misused  :  "  In  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of 
so-called  temperance  reformers  are  concerned,  temperance  is 
altogether  the  wrong  word.  The  dictionaries  tell  us  that 
temperance  means  moderation;  the  fanatical  '  temperance  ' 
reformers  tell  us  that  it  means  total  abstinence;  and,  now 
that  drunkenness  is  a  waning  evil,  these  propagandists  actu- 
ally declare,  on  tho  platform  and  in  their  journals,  that 
'  the  fight  now  is  against  the  moderate  drinker  '  ".  The 
curious  anomalies  of  language  that  have  grown  up  round  the 
"  temperance  "  movement  are  well  pointed  in  a  survival 
from  gin-drinking  days  in  the  North  of  England:  "The 
ravages  of  excessive  gin-drinkini;  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  to  some  extent  of  brandy-drinking  in  the  upper  classes, 
certainly  led  these  early  reformers  to  advocate  the  entire 
disuse  of  spirits  in  which  the  intoxicating  element  was  so 
potent  ;  but  they  did  not  preach  total  abstinence  from  the 
fermented  drinks- -wines  and  beers ;  and  even  to  this  day 
one  may  find  a  curious  survival  of  this  old-fashioned  tem- 
perance in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Ireland  among  per- 
sons who  will  tell  you  that  they  art*  pledged  teetotallers,  and 
therefore  only  drink  port  wine — in  Ireland.  I  l>elieve,  fre- 
quently adding  stout."  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  finds  the  remedy 
lor  national  drunkenness  not  in  penal  legislation,  which  h.is 
converted  the  public-bouse  into  a  mere  drinking-bar,  but  in 
tlie  improvement  of  drinking-bars  into  houses  and  clubs  for 
the  people.  He  sketches  several  type*  of  house  which  would 
BX1M  were  the  licencing  laws  to  be  reformed  in  the  direction 


of  true  temperance.  We  find  here  an  attractive  and  ably- 
reasoned  alternative  to  the  Radical  view. 

The  April  Number  of  the  "  Burlington  Magazine  "  covers 
very  various  ground.  Byzantine  Enamels  in  the  Pierpont 
.Morgan  collection;  the  Louvre's  recent  acquisition  of 
Giovanni  Bellini's  "The  Redeemer"  for  the  modest  price 
of  £3000;  "Antiquities  of  S.  Andrews",  by  Signor  G. 
Rivoira;"  Principles  and  Evolution  of  Furniture-making", 
the  first  number  of  a  series;  Mr.  Fry's  second  paper  on  the 
lately  closed  Early  Venetian  Exhibition  in  Savile  Row,  and 
Mr.  Dodgson's  article  on  "  Stayrcuser,  an  Unknown  Land- 
scape Artist  "  working  about  1600,  and  apparently  known, 
now  only  by  a  drawing  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
are  the  chief  illustrated  contributions.  Apropos  of  the 
Bellini  just  bought  for  the  Louvre  for  75,000  francs,  the 
question  of  relative  sale  prices  is  pertinently  raised.  If  so 
fine  a  work  is  sold  at  this  low  figure,  what  about  the  purchase 
of  Corot's  "  La  fenune  a  la  perle  "  for  165,000  francs?  The/ 
wits  in  Paris  see  in  this  extravagance  an  effort  to  make  good 
the  loss  of  "  La  Joconde  ".  Mr.  C.  II.  Collins  Baker  notes 
that  recently  discovered  signatures  prove  that  tho  National 
Gallery  possesses  pictures  by  Jan  de  Bray  and  Pieter  Claesz, 
painters  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unrepresented. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  470. 

DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE. 


LOW 


PREMIUMS.  LOW  EXPENSES. 

LARGE   ULTIMATE  BONUSES. 

FUNDS    -    -     -  £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

London  :  3  Lombard  Street.  E  C.    West  End  :  17  Pall  Mall.S.W. 

HEAD 'OFFICE:  6  St.  Anobevv  souake,  Edinbokgh. 


SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.    Estd.  1810. 
LIFE    &    ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

WITH  or  WITHOUT 
MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 


ANNUITIES. 


SINKING  FUNDS. 


"SCIENTIFIC  SAVING,"  post  free  on  application  to  the  General 
Manager,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £22,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following:— 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits; 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  bad  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  Qeneral  Manager. 
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THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  GO. 

ESTABLISHED  1825.       INCORPORATED  1910. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

Reported  at  the  EIGHTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Company,  held  at 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  9th  April,  1912.   W.  J.  Dundas,  Esq.,  C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  year  1911,  for  which  4,186  Policies  were  issued 
Of  this  amount  there  was  re-assured  with  other  offices 
Leaving  net  amount  of  New  Assurances  for  the  year 
Claims  by  Death  during  the  year,  with  Bonus  Additions 

Claims  under  Endowments  and  Endowment  Assurances,  with  Bonus  Additions 
Total  Claims  during  the  year...         ...  ... 

Increase  in  the  Funds  during  the  year 
Subsisting  Assurances  at  15th  November,  1911 

Accumulated  Funds  after  deducting  Current  Liabilities  ... 
Revenue  for  the  year 


£2,209,735 
£277,967 
£1,931,768 
£713,876 
£185,491 
£899,367 
£238,662 
...  £29,556,254 

£13,023,022 
£1,555,245 


EDINBURGH— 3  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

LONDON— 83  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  DUBLIN— 59  Dawson  Street. 

ABERDEEN— 173a  Union  Street.  BRISTOL— 44  Baldwin  Street.  I  LIVERPOOL — 28  Exchange  Street,  Eastj 

BELFAST— 22a  Donegall  Place.  CARDIFF— 36  Windsor  Place.  MANCHESTER- 65  King  Street. 

BIRMINGHAM— Cannon  Street.  GLASGOW— 102  Hope  Street.  NEWCASTLE— 25  Pilgrim  Street. 

LEEDS — City  Square. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Offloe :  10S  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  Jambs  Shephkard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracet,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Dukb,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hoc  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jaxdinb,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Hhnrv  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  paj  ment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Ad  ranees  made  on  Reversions,  Tested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non-profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  fop  revised  Ppospectut. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  STRIKE'S  AFTERMATH. 

STARVATION 

FOR  THOUSANDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND. 

THE   CHURCH  ARMY 

is  relieving  distress  by  giving  work  to  UNEMPLOYED  BREALV 
WINNERS  in  numerous  Labour  Homes  and  Depots  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  hundreds  of  evangelists  and  mission-sisters  in  town 
and  country  parishes  are  searching  out  starving  families  and  supplying 
them  with 

FOOD   AND  FUEL. 

THE   NEED  18  STILL  MOST  URGENT. 

Cheques,  &c,  crossed  "Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army,"  pay. 
able  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters, 
55  Bryanston  Street,  W. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  3th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entranco  Scholarships, 
value  j£8o  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidate* 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  ,£35  P"  annum,  with  preference  for  boyi 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Choi tonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  Of  the  Clergy,  value  £$o  per  annum,  are  Ofem 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

A88URANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUND8  EXCEED   £1,730,000. 

8UBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000. 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  £t  per  cenL 
To  Uio  MANACER,  1,  a  A  a  QuMfl  Strut  Plaoo,  London,  E.C. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC. 
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ALVKRN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  IiXAM- 

INA'I  ION,  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  On*  or  two  of  £Sj,  five  or  more  ef 
£$0,  five  or  more  of  ((.i  1  for  Day  Boys)  per  annum.  Kaber  Kihibition  of  £i» 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  doe.  I>ett  in  Kiamination.  Council  Nomina- 
tion.*, value  /.  1  j  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boyi  who  do  well  but  fail  to  oblaia 
a  Scholarship.      For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 
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United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
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See  this  week's  Issue  of 

"THE  WORLD" 

and  Support  the 

National  Petition 
Against  Home  Rule 
being  passed  in  the 
Present  Parliament 

Petition  forms  supplied  gratuitously,  and 
all  necessary  information  on  application  to 

" THE  WORLD" 

i  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,   LONDON,  W.C. 


"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
DalWs  "  5aturt>a$  "  Brtege  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  5atur&a\>  "  BnoCJC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review" 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.4d. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  M  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 

is  "Saturday"  auction  JBrtfcac,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "JltfCrCttCCS  at 
JSrftflC,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Ud. 
post  free. 
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Windsor.    Is.  net. 
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and  Richard  Putnam  Darrow).    New  York  :  Broadway  Pubr 
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Party  Whips  (Ian  D.  Colvin).    Palmer.    Is.  net. 
Poems  (C.W.M.),  3s.  6(1. ;  Meneas  and  Palima  and  Other  Poem* 

(Lily  May  Davis),  Is.  Drane. 
Moods,  Songs,  and  Doggerels  (John  Galsworthy).  Heinenianm. 
5s.  net. 

Natural  History. 
Animal  Life  in  Africa  (Major  J.  Stevenson-Hamilton).  Heine^ 
mann.    18s.  net. 

School  Book. 
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Foakes-Jackson).    Cambridge  :  Heffer.    2s.  6d. 
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5s.  net. 

How  to  make  an  Orchard  in  British  Columbia  (J.  T.  Bealby). 

Black.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Leaves  of  Prose  (Annie  Matheson.    With  two  Studies  by  May* 

Sinclair).    Swift.    5s.  net. 
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Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN    ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILL  Y ,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCES  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Viyfiir  3C0I.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 


CDc  Sorrows  or  Ireland. 

By  "PAT."      is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  CASE 
AGAINST 
HOME  RULE. 


BY 


L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P., 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

NOW  READY.  3d.  net. 
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IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

VIM. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
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Foreword. 

Ireland  Before  the  Union. 

From  the  Union  to  the  Home  Rule  Bills. 

The  Unionist  Reconstruction. 

Unionism  and  Tariff  Reform. 

Unionism  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

Further  Developments  of  Unionist 

Policy. 
Ireland  a  Nation. 
The  Colonial  Argument. 
The  Federal  Arguments. 
The  Meaner  Arguments. 
Finance  (i). 
Finance  (2). 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 

Separatism. 
Ireland  under  the  Nationalists. 
The  Position  of  Ulster. 
Conclusion. 


"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Northern  Whig  (Belfast.) 

"The  facts  are  presented  in  a  way  that  facilitates 
reference,  and  altogether  the  publication  makes  an 
excellent  armoury  for  those  who  are  in  need  of 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  on  behalf  of  national 
unity."  -  Standard, 

"  An  invaluable  battery  of  arguments.  .  .  .  Puts 
the  case  for  the  union  with  cogency  and  clearness." 

 "  World. 

01  all  booksellers  3d.   net ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTO. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in 
Central  Asia  and  Westernmost  China. 

By  M.  AUREL  STEIN.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Colour  Plates,  Panoramas,  and  Maps  from  Original 
Surveys.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  net. 


A  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman 

Empire  from  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the 
Accession   of    Basil    I.    (A.D.  802-867). 

By  J.  B.  BURY,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  12s.  net 

By  the  Author  of  "Pro  Chris  to  et  Ecclesia." 

Voluntas   Dei.     By  the  Author  of  "  Pro  Christo 
et  Ecclesia."    Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

The  Athenceum. — "A  comprehensive  essay  in  Christian 
philosophy,  treating  of  the  relation  of  God's  will  to  the 
world,  to  creation,  autonomous  life  and  purpose,  and  man's 
religious  and  moral  life." 


The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of 

British  New  Guinea.  By  ROBERT  W. 
WILLIAMSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.    8vo.  14s.  net. 


Philistia  and  a  Soul:  A  Wander 

Book  in  Yerse.  By  ALFRED  ERNEST  KNIGHT. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


Common  Land    and  Inclosure. 

By  E.  C.  K.  GONNER,  Professor  of  Economic 
Science  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  With  four 
Maps.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — "An  important  book  on  an  important 
subject  .  .  .  this  most  valuable  book. " 

The  Field. — "Mr.  Gonner  has  given  us  one  of  the  best 
books  that  have  been  published  dealing  with  this  intricate, 
delicate,  and  controversial  question." 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


The  Military  Danger  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

By  Major-Qeneral  Sir  THOMAS  FRASER,  K.C.B. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


EDEN  PHILLPOTT'S  New  Novel. 

The  Forest  on  the  Hill. 


6s. 


E.  H.  LACON  WATSON'S  New  Novel. 

The  Family  Living. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Barker1!,"  >Vc.  6s. 


London  i  JOHN  MURRAY 


"ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE  " 

Etlalilishtd  fanuaty  loxo. 

The  only  Illustrated  Record  of  Monthly  Events 
In  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Territorial  Forces,  and 
the  Naval  Reserves,  in  existence. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  numUr,  8/6  p«i  aniua 
po«l  fre».  ,  .  _ 

It  can  \*  ..HmkI  iI,i.,hkIi  any  N'««J'nl,  or  will  U  <»n(  <lir*-.t  from  th«  OITi.  « 
If  reouire<I.  .  ,,,  , 

A  .Sfrctmex  <  »tJ,  Srmli  <•/  Ckmrft,  /fir  A  Jtirthtmtmti,  6W.,  tvill  hi  lint  .<n 
nciifl  0/  l:tthtrtnit  hnlfftnn) .  «././> /n/,/  /.'  I  HK  M*MAfira,  Offir»«  of  llr 
An',  &  Navy  Cm»ohicl»  (Dti-nrtinenl  R.S.),  ij  Waterloo  Plata,  l-omloo,  S.W. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


7HE  LIBRARY  OK  LOUISA  LADY   ASH  BURTON  (deceased),  removed 
from  Melchet  Court,  near  Romsey,  Hampshire. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  Order  of  the  Executor,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  K.O.L  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
»n  MONDAY,  April  15,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
LIBRARY  of  LOUISA  LADY  ASHBURTON  (deceased),  removed  from  Melchet 
Court,  near  Roinsey,  Hampshire,  comprising  Valuable  Works  on  Natural  History, 
including  Audubon's  Birds  of  North  America,  Atlas  Folio,  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  &c.  ;  a  Fine  Series  of  Works  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  including  many 
Presentation  Copies  with  Autograph  Inscriptions  ;  an  interesting  Autograph  letter 
ff  Robert  Browning  ;  I  Verse  and  Signature  in  the  Autograph  of  Goethe  ;  Works 
on  Political  Economy,  Finance,  &<:.  ;  Writings  of  Ruskin,  Browning,  Rossetti,  &c.  . 
Horx  Beatx  Maria:  Virginis,  printed  upon  vellum,  1498,  beautifully  illuminated  ;  &c. 
Maybe  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.on  MONDAY,  April  31,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  the  Property 
of  a  well  known  COLLECTOR,  including  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  Napoleon  III., 
Edward  VII.,  and  other  Royalties  :  Letters  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Celebrities  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  including  Edmund  Burke,  Robert 
Browning,  G.  Cruikshank,  George  Meredith,  Sterne,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Thackeray, 
and  Horace  Walpole  ;  Naval  and  Military  Letters  and  Papers,  including  a  large 
and  important  Collection  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Letters  of  Clive, 
Nelson,  &c.  :  a  Fine  and  Apparently  Unpublished  Letter  of  Washington  ;  a  large 
number  of  Water-colour  Drawings,  by  Paul  Braddon,  of  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of 
Great  Writers  ;  and  a  Fine  Copy  ol  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  extended  to  Six 
Volumes  by  extra  illustrations,  including  Pencil  Drawings  by  F.  Barnard,  numerous 
Views  and  Portraits,  and  Autograph  Letters  of  C.  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Carlyle,  T.  Hood,  Oarrick,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Tennyson,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  he  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NOW   ON   SALE,   THE  APRIL 

" BOOK  MONTHLY" 

PRICE  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL  AND  PARTICULAR.    The  Round  of  the  Clock  in  the  World 
of  Books. 

"OH,  TO  BE  POPULAR!"    The  Oeat  British  Public  and  the  "  Best-Selling  " 

Novel  -  By  CHARLES  D.  LESLIE 
A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.    The  History  of  Harper  and  Brothers  and  Their 

Friends. 

A  LONDON  LETTER.    Sir  Sidney  Colvin  Talks  about  R.  L.  Stevenson— By 
JAMES  MILNE. 

AT    OMAR'S    GRAVE.     The  Tale  ofa  Pilgrimage  by  A  WANDERING 

SCHOLAR. 

AUTHORS  THREE  !    Thomas  Hardy,  William  Watson  and  Ernest  Thompson 

.  Scion. 

THE  NECESSARY  INGENUE.    Some  Aspects  of  the  Golden  Girl  Born  for 

Novel  Heroes-By  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
HEW    BOOKS   NEARLY  HEADY.    Particulars   of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  Or  THE  MONTH.   A  Ch  onicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

March  with  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  April  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
Illustrated  Supplement :  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  IN  PORTRAIT 

AND  PICTURE. 

fuUi&htrs :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO  ,  Stationer,-  Hall  Court,  London. 
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Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates, Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 

Mr.  Wicherlcy  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  $d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  (or."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


'  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 
"  Particularly  good."— Academy. 


LONDON 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
ANIJ       E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


'  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Itlus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  61. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Ezmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor.  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Scllly  Isles.  St.  ves,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester. 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod.  Brecon.  Boss.  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl.  Conway.  Colwyn  Bay,  Penraaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton.  Matlock,  The  Peak. 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads.  Isle  of  Wight,  nd 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post Jree  roi~  Darlington  &•  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &.  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  BRENTANO'S. 

Ttu  Railway  Boctsta         J  ail  Beokullrrt. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  REPORT  OF 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK,  LIMITED 

(YOKOHAMA  S  HO  KIN  GINKO\ 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Saturday,  9th  March,  1912. 
CAPITAL  STJBSCBIBED..Yen  48,000,000  I  CAPITAL  PAID  UP.. Yen  30,000,000   I   RESERVE  FUND. .Yen  17,500,000. 
PRESIDENT.— VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.  VICE-PRESIDENT.-JUNNOSUK.E  INOUYE,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS.— VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.        NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.        RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq.        YUK.I  YAMAKAWA,  Es<j. 
TCHUNGSUKE  KA WAS H I M A,  Esq.  JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq.  KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq. 

ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.  MASUNOSUK.E  ODAGIRI,  Esq.  BARON  KOYATA  IWASAK.I. 

AUDITORS.— YASUNORI  ASADA,  Esq.  TAMIZO  WAKW,  Esq. 

BRANCHES. -Antung-Hsien,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Dairen  (Dalny),  Hankow,  Hong  Kong,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Liao  Yang,  London, 
Lyons,  Fengtlen  (Mukden),  Nagasaki,  Newchwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur), 
San  Francisco,  Shanghai,  Tlellng,  Tientsin,  Tokio. 
HEAD  OFFICE.-YOKOHAMA. 


TO    THE  SHABEHOLDEES. 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half- 
year  ended  31st  December,  191 1. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  1,193,327."  brought  forward  from  last  account,  amount  to  Yen  11,539,732-",  of  which 
Yen  8,254,596."'  have  been  deducted  for  interests,  taxes,  current  expenses  rebate  on  bills  current,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  bonus  for  officers  and  clerks,  &c,  leaving  a 
balance  of  Yen  3,285,136.-*  for  appropriation. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  350,000.°°  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will 
absorb  Yen  1,740,000.°°. 

The  balance,  Yen  1,195, 136.  %  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  9th  March,  1912.  VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA,  Chairman. 

31st  December,  191 1. 

Assets. 


Liabilities. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 


Capital  (paid  up)   30,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund   17,150,000.00 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts   364,832.50 

Notes  in  Circulation   7,001,826.67 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.)  141,846,082.84 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Bank   108,097,788.80 

Dividends  Unclaimed   6,829.52 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account   1,193,327.84 

Net  Profit  for  the  pa- 1  Half-year   2,091,808.41 

Yen  308,652,496.58 


Cash  Account- 
In  Hand    1 

At  Bankers'   1 

Investments  in  Public  Securities   

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c  

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c  


Y. 


3,01  i,o 
3,217,328, 


51.87 


26,228,379.87 
20,082,677.1? 
88,298.360.66 
169,027,599.98 
1,148,812.13 
3,866,666.8i 


Yen  308,652,496.5! 


PBOFIT 


AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Y. 

.  To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expense.,  Rebate  on  Bills  Curren',  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and  Clerks,  &c   3,254,596.21 

To  Reserve  Fun4      350,000.00 

To  Dividend— 

1  Yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  240,000  Shares   \   

t  Yen  «.25        New  Share   „       ,  /  '.740,ooo.oo 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account    1,195,136.25 


Yen  11,539,732.46 


By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June,  1911   I,t93,327.8* 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  December, 

1911    10,346,404.61 


Yen  1 1,539,732.4s 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  comparing  them  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  Irom  the  Branches  and  Agenc  es,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  have  found 
them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  YASUNORI  ASADA,   i  .  ,lnrThD - 

TAMIZO  WAKAO,       f  auditors. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A 
Gotr,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue  ' 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandschc  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier,  1 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoflficr,  3  Place  Masslna  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
II  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Op^ra;  Librairie  Timotic,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosqucs  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN:  GeorgStilkc,  72  &  74  Dorothcenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohcstrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Ilauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangcn.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG: II.  Ruhlmann,  9  Lcopoldstrav»e.  STUTTGART  :  j 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauplpcrsonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Seel)«r,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES:  Detken  A  Rochol, 
Pimi7a  Plebiscito.  HOME:  Luigi  Pialc,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddal  ene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Fester<wrn  &  C".,  Library  and  Kiosque*.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Rou*»y,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE:  A.  Gcbhaidt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD:  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndl,  Library. 

SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Bcrge,  7  Ramhla  Eitudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY   AND  SWEDEN 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CIIRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
RUBBER  IN  THE  AIR. 

THE    DIVIDEND    POSSIBILITIES    OF  SUNGEI 
KRIAN. 

THE   DJAMBI  FIASCO. 

THE  BOINBU. 

PARING  v.  PRICKING  FOR  HEYEA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  8/8; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction   Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  If 
unquestioned.     The    subtleties   of    the    game  are 
set  forth  In  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3a.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3a.  0d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10    KING   STREET     COVENT   GARDEN.  W.C. 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  DECEMBER,  1911. 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account— 
Authorised  1,960,000  Shares  of  5s.  each  as  per 
Balance  Sheet  December  31, 

1010   £490,000   o  o 

Add—        240,000  Shares  of  5s  each    60,000   0  0 

Created  l>y  Shareholders  in 
Special  General  Meeting  on 
June  19,  1911. 


Less — 


3,200,000  Shares  of  5s.  each   £550,003    o  o 

74,005  Shares  of  5s.  each  in  reserve...       18,501    5  o 


Issued—  2,125,995  Shares  of  5s.  each 

Made  up  as  follows:— 
1,866,665  Shares  of  5s. 

each  as  per 
Ralance  Sheet 
December  31, 

1910  ,6466,666    5  o 

2^9,330  Shares  of  5s. 
each  issued 

during  1911 ...      64,832  10  o 

2,125,995  Shares  of  5s. 
 each  £531,498  15  o 


Share  Premium  Account  — 

Balance  at  December  31,  1910    £170,777   o  o 

Add  premium  on  — 
51,331   Shares  issued   at   a   premium  of 
£7  17s.  per  Share     £403,948  7  o 
207,999    Shares    issued  at  a 
premium  of  £7  19s.  6d. 
per  Share  1,658,792  o  6 

  2,061,740   7  6 


259,330  Shares. 


2,232,517    7  6 


Less  Amount  written  off  the  Assets 
acquired  in  exchange  for  the 
above  259,330  Shares   

Funds  Transferred  from  Appropriation  Account— 
For  expenditure  on   Investments  in  excess  of 
Working  Capital  provided  


Sundry  Creditors — 
Unpaid  and  unclaimed  dividends  ... 
Sundries  

Balance  of  Appropriation  Account- 
Unappropriated   


2,061,740   7  6 


170,777   o  o 


593,501  2  2 
75,667    6  o 


3."3.347  6  5 

£3,815,633  1  5 

669,168  8  2 

682,642  16  9 

£5. 167.434  6  4 


Cr. 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 


By  Claims,  Mynpachts  and  Water  Rights  at  cost— 

1,256  1559  Mining  Claims  and  10  Water  Rights    ...  £36,207    5  4 
Freehold  Farm  Properties— 
"Mooifontein  No.  14,"  Freehold  in  extent  613  \ 

Morgen  137  Roods 
"  Langlaagte  No.  13,"  Freehold  in  extent  236 

Morgen  311  Roods  89  Feet 
"  Driefontein  No.  12,  '  Freehold  in  extent  245 
Morgen  434  Roods  ' 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  House  Properties   

Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Hants  at  cost — 
Natal  Spruit  Reservoir  and  Pumping 

Plant  £121,016  o 

Booysens    Spruit    Reservoir  and 


14,578   o  o 


23,600 


Pumping  Plant 

Shares  and  Debentures — 
Shares  of  £1 : 
97,923  Modderfontein  B.  Gold 

Mines,  Ltd  

Shares  of  £4  : 
23,670  New  Modderfontein  G. 

M.  Co.,  Ltd  

Shares  of  £1  : 
47, 500 Government  Gold  Mining 
Areas  (Modderfontein)  Con- 
solidated, Ltd. 
53,198  East  Rand  Proprietary 

Mines,  Ltd  

369,234  Rose  Deep,  Ltd. 
383,593  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd  .. 
"5.558  Jupiter       M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
387,583  Nourse  Mines,  Ltd. 

193,437  City  Deep,  Ltd  

46,330  Wolhuter  G.  Mines,  Ltd. 
45,347  The  Village  Main  Reef 

G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd  

114,990  Village  Deep,  Ltd. 
392.383  Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd. 

Shares  of  10s. 
853,377  Crown  Mines,  Ltd. 
Shares  of  £\  : 
39,782  Main  Reef  West,  Ltd.... 
81,444    Bantjes  Consolidated 

Mines,  Ltd.   

135,(17     Durban  Rocdepoort 

•  1    Deep,  Ltd.   

13, coo  Victoria  Falls  and  Trans- 
vaal Power  Co.,  Ltd.  (6% 
Cumulative  Pref.  Shares) 
5,333  Booysens  Estate,  Ltd.  .. 
34,873  South  Deeps,  Ltd. 
4,330  Turffomein  Estate,  Ltd. 
83,135  General  Estates,  Ltd.  ... 
5,758  PretoriaPortlandCement 
Co. ,  Ltd  / 

Sundry  Shares   

•£33.060    Eait    Rand  Proprietary 
Sines,  Ltd.,  5  per  cent.  Debentures 


474 


51,796  o  6 


172,813  o  11 


>  3.534.539  '5  8 


615  1 
33,380  18 


,568,435  15  3 


3,815,633  X 


Cr. 


Brought  forward  ... 
By  Machinery,   Plant,   Stores,  etc.  (for 
Account  of  Subsidiary  and  other 

vehicles    ...    8o 

Furniture,  etc   5)000   o  o 

Deposits  on  Call  bearing  Interest     ...464,60515    7  ^IO'480 
S.  A.  Government  Stocks  at  cost— 
£211,000  Transvaal  Government  3 

per  cent.  Stock   

£37.400  Cape  Government  4  per 

cent.  Stock  

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  ... 


£3,815,633   1  i 


238,915  19  a 
8,373    7  4 


Sundry  Debtors- 
Dividends  to  be  received  on  Share- 
holdings   373.oi3  15 

Amounts  owing  by  Subsidiary  and 
other  Companies,  etc. — 
On  Current 

Accounts        £8,516  13  11 
On  Advance 
Accounts       234,673  14  6 


7".795    3  1 


Current  Accounts  and  Payments  in 
Advance 


233.'89  7  5 
23.333  18  10 


629.536    1  3 
 1,351,811    4  u 


£5.167,434    6  4 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
31st  DECEMBER,  1911. 


Dr. 

To  Administration  Expenses- 
Salaries  and  rents,  Johannesburg  and 

London   

Directors',     Foreign     Agents'  and 

Auditors'  fees  

Stationery,      printing,  advertising, 

postages  and  telegrams   

Legal  expenses   

Sundry  general  expenses   

French  Fiscal  Taxes   

Depreciation  written  off  Real  Estate,  etc  

Balance  — 

Profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Appropriation  Account 


£9.584  17 
6,237  15 
4,833  3 

301  15 

4,7'9  4 


£*5.565  15  a 
5,018  19  11 
3.339  «3  I 


-     £33.924    8  » 
1,117,408  10  if 
£',151.332  '9  • 


Cr. 

By  Dividends  on  Shareholdings- 
New  Modderfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.— 23 j  per  cent.  £19,386  10 
East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Ltd.— 30  per  cent.  16,559  8 

Rose  Deep,  Ltd.— 40  per  cent.    107,693  4 

Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd.— 30  per  cent.    87,31018 

Nourse  Mines,  Ltd.— 20  per  cent   76,546  13 

Wolhuter  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.— 15  per  cent.   9,588  o 

The  Village  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.— 70  per 

,cent.    31,74s  18 

Village  Deep,  Ltd.— 10 percent   ".499  o 

Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.— 45  per  cent   176,583  is 

Crown  Mines,  Ltd. — no  per  cent   466,744  8 

Main  Reef  West,  Ltd.— i7*percent   6,061  17 

Durban  Roodepoort  Deep,  Ltd.— 5  per  cent.     ,.,  9,189  5 

General  Estates,  Ltd. — 5  per  cent   2,351  5 

Pretoria  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.— 55  per  cent.  3,166  18 

Sundry  Shares   150  o 

Reservoirs- 
Net  Revenue   

Interest  and  Exchange  

Sundry  Revenue   

Shares  Realisation — 
Profit  on  Shares  sold  


-£1,035,373  16  C 

25,434   a  * 

37.737  14  8 

3,186  19  8 

59.7QO   s  8 

£'.»5i,332  19  9 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 


To  Investment  Account — 

Funds  Appropriated  for  year  ending 

31st  December,  191 1   

Dividend  Account — 

Interim  Dividend  No.  16  of  no  per 

cent,  declared  23rd  June,  1911     £584,648  12  6 
Interim  Dividend  No.  17  of  no  per 
cent,  declared  15th  December,  1911  584,648  13  6 


Balance  unappropriated- 
Carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


Cr. 

By  Balance  unappropriated — 

As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  December,  1910 
Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 
For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  191 1 


£271,866   8  8 


,169,297 


-£1,441,163  '3  I 
682,642  16  f 
L    123,806  10  5 


£1,006,397  19  1 
,.  1,117,408  .0  it 
£2,123,806  10  j 


"■cSTEIL;}j°intSeCfe,aries- 


RAYMOND  W.  SCHUMACHER,  Chairman. 
E.  CHAPPELL,  Director. 

To  the  Shareholders  of  the  Rand  Mines,  Ltd. 

We  report  that  we  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  Books,  Account] 
and  Vouchers;  in  Johannesburg,  for  the  year  to  31st  December,  191 1,  and  with  tho 
Accounts  received  from  London,  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations 
we  have  required  as  Auditors.  In  our  opinion  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up 
■  o  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  according 
to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  tbt 
Books  of  the  Company. 

C.  L.  ANDERSSON  &  CO.,1 


Johannesburg, 

5th  March,  1913. 


Incorporated  Accountants.    I  .   

THOS.  DOUGLAS,  f  Auditor* 

Chartered  Accountant.  / 
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CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  It  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans- PI  is"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

Thft  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear,. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  tn  use. 

A  tingle  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"BREECHES  CUT." 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
•«  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Jr.  J.  Oolite  Browne's 

Chlorodrn* 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

)NLY  GENUINE. 

*»rcl<a**rt  thouM  %***.  (rut 
h*  nam?  U  on  th?  stamp 
ad     emphatically  refuv* 
substitute*. 


Univeriatly  »rVnow,r,o*£e*1  to  I-*  tha 
HEST  ano  SUREST  KKMEMY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Tb«  only  r.Ui.livt  in    Cult  short  all  sttarlc.  of 
NFURALOIA.       SPASMS,  II  VST  KR I  A, 
OUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM  PALPITATION. 
A'  t«  lilts  a  ( 1mm  in 
TJIAR  R  IIT.A,  CHOI.KRA,  »nd  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  I  eilimony  nnlk  eatk  I  let  in 
O/all  Ckemlili.  1/1J,  1/9,  4$. 


SCHWEPPES 


"  Profits  exceed  most  sanguine  expectations." 


The  fifteenth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  Schweppes,  Ltd.,  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  C.  1).  Kemp-Welch,  J. P.,  D.L.,  the  Chairman 
and  managing  director,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Mollillan)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman,  having  mo.de  a  sympathetic  reference  to  the  loss  of 
their  late  valued  and  respected  secretary,  jilr.  Arthur,  who  died  some- 
what suddenly  last  summer,  said :  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  directors  onoe  again  meet  the  shareholders  and  are  able  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  a  splendid  year's  trading,  and,  not  only  that,  but 
upon  the  largest  net  profits  made  since  the  formation  of  the  company. 
When  addressing  you  last  year  I  told  you  that  the  direotors  had 
decided  to  write  off  the  entire  balance  of  the  unusual  expenditure 
incurred  during  the  previous  two  years,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  last 
Debenture  issue,  instead  of  carrying  a  portion  forward.  This  rather 
drastio  treatment  enabled  us  to  start  1911  with  a  clean  slate,  and,  of 
course,  this  year  we  reap  the  benefit.  Coronation  year  has  come  and 
gone,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  fine  summer  our  work  has  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  our  profits  have  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  As  you  remember,  manufacturers  were  much  incon- 
venienced for  some  weeks  by  the  railway  strike,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance we  were  unable  to  execute  some  very  large  orders,  while  for 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  strike  our  customers  were  unable 
to  return  their  empty  syphons,  bottles,  and  cases.  This,  at  so  busy  a 
time,  caused  us  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  and  besides  that,  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  £20,000  in  the  purchase  of  new  bottles,  syphons, 
and  oases,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  in  ordinary  times.  Of 
course,  this  will  lessen  our  expenditure  on  these  items  during  the 
ooming  year,  and  it  is  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  under  consideration 
as  an  increase  in  the  value  of  our  stock  and  book  debts  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  You  will  see  by  the  accounts  in  your  hand6  that 
the  gross  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses,  including  management 
charges,  advertising,  &c,  and  after  making  full  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion, bad  and  doubtful  debts,  &c,  amount  to  £101,728  12s.  Id.,  and  the 
net  profits,  after  paying  Debenture  stock  interest,  administration  charges, 
&c,  amount  to  £77,845  10s.  Sd.  Tour  directors  considered  that  their 
first  duty,  after  such  a  prosperous  year,  was  to  restore  to  the  reserve 
aocount  the  £8,823  14s.  9d.  taken  from  it  last  year,  leaving,  with  the 
£3,836  17s.  10<Z.  brought  forward  from  last  year,  £72,858  13s.  Sd.  avail- 
able for  appropriation.  This  enables  the  directors  to  Tecommend  the 
payment  of  the  full  dividends  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares 
and  5  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred,  and  carry  forward  £11,429  10s.  5d.  A8 
stated  in  the  report,  the  directors  consider  it  prudent  to  carry  forward 
a  substantial  sum  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  during  the 
forthcoming  year.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  sales  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Competition  continues  to  increase  by 
the  free  importation  of  a  large  number  of  manufactured  waters  from 
over  the  seas,  and  I  notice  one  company  advertises  that  their  filling 
during  1911  exceeded  that  of  1901  by  some  10,000,000  bottles.  Your 
company,  whose  products  have  been  celebrated  for  over  130  years,  can 
easily  beat  that,  for  our  sales  during  the  same  period  show  an  inorease 
of  25,000,000  bottles,  and  so  your  company  still  holds,  and  intends  to 
continue  to  hold,  the  premier  position  in  the  mineral  water  trade. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Your  directors  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  larger  pre- 
mises in  Scotland  to  meet  the  growing  demand  there,  and  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  a  property  near  Perth  on  most  advantageous 
terms.  On  the  estate  is  a  very  fine  spring  of  water  most  suitable  for 
our  ordinary  products,  and,  besides  that,  wo  oame  into  possession  of 
the  celebrated  Pelkeathy  spring.  These  waters  have  a  great  reputation, 
especially  among  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland,  who  often  recom- 
mend them  for  those  suffering  from  gout  and  rheumatism.  A  syste- 
matic oanvass  is  being  mado  of  all  the  leading  medical  men.  and  nlroadv 
many  of  those  in  London  have  been  called  upon  and  have  expressed  their 
gratification  that  these  waters  are  to  bo  exploited  under  the  anspioes 
of  Schweppes,  Ltd.  During  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  experienced 
extensive  imitations  of  our  labels  that  protect  our  products,  the  most 
serious  ones  being  in  Egypt,  where  our  waters  have  n  very  large  sale. 
It  i«,  of  oourse,  imperative  to  take  action  immediately  these  frauds 
are  discovered,  and  the  directors  are  glad  to  inform  "you  that  they 
have  secured  judgments  in  our  favour  in  both  tho  prosecutions  in  Egypt. 
One  case  was  considered  so  gross  that  we  were  awarded  £600  damages. 
We  have  two  other  actions  pending  in  South  America,  and  are  MK< 
mined  to  protect  the  ptiblio  by  prosecuting  any  firm  attempting  frauds 
of  this  nnture.  I  now  havo  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
directors'  reports  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  31  December  1911, 
and  the  payment  of  the  dividends  recommended. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Harris,  O.M.O.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  N.  nibbert  congratulated  the  Chairman  and  direotors  upon 
the  nnture  of  the  balance  sheet  presented.  Ho  hoped  that  in  future 
eooounts  more  detailed  particulars  would  1m-  given.  Tno  item  of  director*' 
fe*i,  £900,  represented  fi  very  .mall  amount  for  the  direotors  to  reeelve, 
and  ho  thought  thnt  other  Items  might  also  be  shown  in  such  detail  as 
would  enable  the  shareholder,  to  do  full  justice  to  thorn.  Tho  amount 
pnid  M  feet  to  tho  trustees  for  the  Debenture  ■.tnekholder1  appeared 
to  him  to  be  Urge  for  tho  work  whloh  they  had  to  do. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Hibbort's  suggestions  would  have  tho  con- 
sideration of  the  directors.  Tho  board  had  no  power  to  alter  tho  foes 
payable  to  tho  trustees  for  tho  Debenture  stockholders,  but  no  doubt 
tho  point  would  bn  brought  before  the  trustees  by  tho  director*. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hkeol  Mid  thnt  tho  fee*  In  HUM! lull  were  (lied  under  I  lie 
Downturn  trust  deed,  nnd  ho  did  not  think  It  could  In-  said  that  It  was 
tho  fooling  of  tho  mooting  thnt  they  were  too  high. 

Tho  Chairman  aald  that  st  all  events  It  might  bo  taken  as  the  viow 
of  iomo  of  tho  shareholders. 

Tho  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Tho  Chairman  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  thn  retiring  director, 
Air  Ernest  Clarko. 

8lr  William  P.  Troloar.  Hart  ,  who  seconded  the  motion.  emphasised 
tho  Chairman's  statement  thnt  as  a  result  of  tho  railway  strike  £20,000 
hod  Iwen  oinondod  by  the  company  upon  the  provision  of  ontrn  ease., 
syphons,  and  bottles,  a  fact  which  showed  what  an  Immense  business 
thn  oompmy  carried  on. 

The.  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Hlr  F.rnoal  Clarke  briefly 
returned  thanks 

Tho  auditors.  Messrs  Jtmsi  and  Kd  wards,  worn  reappointed,  and  on 
tho  moti>, n  of  Mr.  (t.  II.  Dndman,  swoon  ded  by  Mr.  (',  K.  Ntilhall.  a 
voto  of  thank*  t'<  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff  ronilud'd  I  ha 
prooaodlng*. 
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FOOTPRINTS  of  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  in  PARIS 

By  JOHN  JOSEPH  CONWAY 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lane 
Many  Illustrations 
12s.  6d.  net 

Ready  immediately 


FOUNDATIONS  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


By  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN 

Translated  by  Dr.  JOHN  LEES 

With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Redesdale 

2  Vols.  25s.  net 

Second  Edition 


MARGARET  of  FRANCE  DUCHESS  of  SAVOY 

1523-1577 

By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

Seventeen  Illustrations 
12s.  6d.  net 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  COURT  PAINTER 

By  H.  JONES  THADDEUS,  R.H.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Etc. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  by  the  Author's  Pictures 
12s.  6d.  net 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SPORTING  NOMAD 

By  J.  T.  STUDLEY 
Many  Illustrations 
12s.  6d.  net 

THE  BETTS  OF  WORTHAM  IN  SUFFOLK 

1480=1905 

By  KATHARINE  FRANCES  DOUGHTY 
12s.  6d.  net 

BEAUTY  AND  UGLINESS 

By  VERNON  LEE  &  C.  ANSTRUTHER  THOMSON 

Many  Illustrations 
12s.  6d.  net 

EGYPT  «S  OTHER  POEMS 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS 
3s.  6d.  net 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  STONE 

And  Other  Papers 

By  LORD  REDESDALE,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Etc. 
s.  6d.  net 

7 

THE  ANARCHISTS 

Their  Faith  and  Their  Record 

By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY 
Manv  Illustrations 
10s.  6d.  net 

ABOUT  ALGERIA 

By  C.  THOMAS-STANFORD,  F.S.A. 

32  Illustrations  and  Map 

By  F.  Dorrien  Thoroton 

5s.  net 

JUNGLE  FOLK 

By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR 

Indian  Natural  History  Sketches  THESE    BOOKS    ARE  PUB- 

10s,6d  net  LISHED  BY  JOHN  LANE, 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Till  Friday  morning  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
authentic  was  known  about  the  sinking  of  the 
"  Titanic  ".  The  stories  told  during  the  week  as  to  how 
she  broke  upon  the  ice,  and  what  happened  after,  were 
obviously  false  ;  and  the  short  sharp  words  which  the 
designer  of  the  ship  applied  to  them  were  right  and 
natural.  At  a  time  like  this  some  reticence  is  often  a 
simple  duty  :  we  owe  it  to  the  reputation  of  the  country, 
and  to  those  who  are  suffering  terribly  through 
the  loss  of  kith  and  kin.  As  to  the  splendid 
crew  of  the  "  Titanic  ",  one  had  only  to  look  at  the  lists 
of  the  survivors  to  know  that  the  Rule  of  the  Sea  was 
well  kept.  As  Myers  put  it  of  the  soldiers  who  sank 
with  the  "  Birkenhead  "  when  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  put  on  the  boats — 

The  great  name  of  England 
Ibid  up  their  hearts  on  high. 

Reuter's  account  of  the  striking  and  sinking  of  the 
ship,  and  of  the  fcene  later,  bean  every  mark  of  plain 
truth.  Mr.  Beeslcy,  one  of  the  passengers  saved,  tells 
the  story  simply  and  clearly  ;  and  without  any  of  that 
loud  emotionalism  in  which  too  many  outsiders  have 
been  selfishly,  if  thoughtlessly,  wallowing.  There  was 
no  panic  :  all  the  rumours  to  that  effect  arc  untrue  ; 
whilst  the  statement  of  the  Wharf  and  Riverside  Union 
that  only  saloon  passengers  were  allowed  by  the  captain 
to  go  into  the  lifeboats  is  of  course  a  wic  ked  libel.  |  he 
crew  and  service  was  wholly  Knglish,  whi<  h  is  at  OBCC 
a  grief  and  a  triumph  for  Knglish  people. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  rcspe<  t  and  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  touched  on 
the  disaster  in  a  few  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 


there  we  have  the  true  model — deep  feeling  expressed 
in  a  very  few  words  of  restraint,  the  House  uncovering 
when  he  rose. 

The  "  Titanic  "  carried  double  the  number  of  life- 
boats required  by  Board  of  Trade  regulations  ;  yet  they 
were  only  sufficient  to  carry  one  passenger  in  four. 
The  capacity  of  a  vessel's  boats  is  at  present  measured 
by  tonnage  on  a  scale  which  is  obsolete  for  ships  of 
modern  size.  Mr.  Buxton  was  able  to  say  that  his 
Board  were  on  the  point  of  revising  the  scale,  and  had 
already  rejected  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Merchant  Shipping  as  insufficient. 
Obviously  a  vessel,  however  well  equipped  as  to  water- 
tight compartments,  should  carry  boats  enough  to 
accommodate  the  full  tale  of  passengers.  Either  th& 
vessel  is  unsinkable  and  no  boats  are  required  ;  or  it  is 
sinkable,  in  which  case  it  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
off  every  single  passenger.  Kxpcrt  opinion,  as  Mr. 
Buxton  said  on  Thursday,  has  not  up  to  the  present 
accepted  this  dilemma  ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  loss  of 
the  "Titanic"  alters  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  agreed  with  Mr.  Buxton  that  the 
time  for  criticism  and  remedy  was  not  yet.  Our 
obvious  duty  is  to  the  survivors.  The  appeal  on  their 
behalf  has  hi  rn  nu  t  with  spontaneity  and  a  liberal  hand. 
Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were*  raised  at  thr 
Mansion  House  in  a  single  day.  Knglish  people  are  not 
backward  in  helping  to  relieve  foreign  distress.  They 
will  not  be  wanting  to  their  own. 

The  Press  alone  cannot  restrain  itself  in  face  of  such 
calamity.  Their  shrieking  news-bills  jar  painfully  ;  they 
are  worse  than  the  paroxysms  of  the  paid  mourner. 
"' MILLIONAIRES  Drownfd."  Do  not  millionaires  die 
then  like  other  men?  The  popular  imagination  gapes 
at  the  idea  of  so  mm  h  money  going  to  the  bottom.  I  Ins 
is  snobbery  in  infimis.  Of  c  ourse,  the  wre<  k  has  been  a 
great  haul  to  the  papers;  and  they  know  how  (o  ^ut 
it.  Not  much  is  left  when  it  is  thought  worth  while 
to  cable  from  New  Voikof  some  official  that  he  "  seemed 
very  much  affected".  Who  was  It  prayed  thai  "(iocl 
might  send  us  a  wreck"  i 
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Pyrocles  in  his  combat  with  Anaxius  was  of  "  a  more 
fine  and  deliver  strength  ",  ever  watching  his  moment 
to  give  "  fit  thrusts".  Mr.  Balfour  can  play  Pyrocles 
to  any  man's  Anaxius,  as  his  beautiful  display  in  sword- 
ship  proved  anew  on  Monday.  His  way  was  not — it 
has  perhaps  never  been  his  way — to  lunge  fiercely  at 
the  opponent  and  run  him  clean  through  almost  at  the 
start.  His  is  rather  the  style  of  arms  that  provides 
a  long  and  dazzling  spectacle  to  the  onlookers.  Has 
he  often,  or  has  he  ever,  given  a  finer  display  in  the 
art  than  he  gave  this  week?  One  cannot  recall  a 
finer.  He  is  elate  and  at  his  complete  ease  :  after  all 
there,  is  something  in  what  Lord  Rosebery  and  others 
who  have  had  their  surfeit  are  so  fond  of  saying  about 
the  pains  of  office  and  the  benefit  to  leaders  in  giving 
up  its  prizes.  Physically  and  intellectually  Lord 
Rosebery 's  own  case  points  to  this,  and  so  does 
Mr.  Balfour's. 

The  compliments  which  Mr.  Asquith,  before  Mr. 
Balfour  speaks,  and  Mr.  Samuel  immediately  after  he 
speaks,  pay  Mr.  Balfour  seem  to  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment rather  enjoy  the  flash  of  his  sword.  Perhaps 
their  feelings  are  somewhat  like  those  of  Bathsheba 
when  Troy  takes  her  to  the  very  spot  for  a  display  in 
swordship  and  then  coolly  goes  through  his  great 
exercise.  At  any  rate  they  appear  to  be  fascinated  by 
it  as  Bathsheba  was — to  her  damage  in  the  end.  It 
has  been  indeed  very  amusing  during  the  last  fortnight 
or  so  to  watch  the  Liberal  attitude  towards  Mr.  Balfour 
— the  attitude  of  leaders,  rank  and  file,  and  pressmen 
alike. 

Nothing  was  too  vile  in  the  line  of  sneers  for  Mr. 
Balfour  whilst  he  was  yet  in  the  saddle  and  leading 
his  party  against  the  Government.  Yet  no  sooner  was 
he  gone  than  they  all,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Mr.  Ure,  began  to  lament  ;  whilst,  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  Front  Bench  the  other  day,  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette"  declared  with  joy  that  it  could  not 
now  be  long  before  he  was  in  the  saddle  of  leadership 
once  more.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  extremely  clear  : 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  stung  them  hard  indeed,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  hate  him  somewhat  at  least  as 
they  hated  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  an  uncommonly  good 
sign  of  his  success  as  a  party  leader. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
parliamentary  style.  It  was  eminently  a  speech  for 
the  courtesy  stage  of  a  Bill.  It  merits  the  praise,  and 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  praise,  which  the  Govern- 
ment organs  have  been  meting  out  to  it,  not  because 
they  love  Mr.  Balfour,  but  because  they  want  to  get 
their  Bill  through  without  scenes  and  passionate  debates. 
But  the  rose-water  way  is  out  of  the  question  for  us 
to-day.  Squeamishness  as  to  how  they  attack  would  be 
utterly  fatal  to  Unionists  now.  It  would  lose  us  com- 
pletely the  confidence  of  the  country  and  discourage 
miserably  the  House  of  Lords.  We  trust  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  to  get  down  to  the  bones,  however  it  jars  sensitive- 
nerves.  Xow  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  there  is 
no  man  who  can  excel  him  in  this  way.  The  last  thing 
which  a  successful  parliamentary  leader  can  afford  to 
be  to-day  is  an  angel. 

He  went  deeper  than  the  skin  in  his  speech  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  speech  was  punctuated  throughout  with 
quick,  joyous  cheers  from  the  whole  Opposition.  It  was 
a  rattling  run  from  start  to  close,  with  a  hot  scent — 
and  when  the  Prime  Minister  came  in  there  were  those 
almost  in  the  mood  to  raise  a  view  halloa.  Now  that 
really  recalls  some  days  in  the  House  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  virtually,  as  huntsman.  There  were  many 
good  things  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech ;  but  most 
candid  people,  candid  Conservatives  at  any  rate,  must 
agree  that  the  personal  affair  with  the  Prime  Minister 
was  the  best  to  hear  and  to  read.  After  all,  in  this 
personal  affair  a  great  public  affair  is  involved.  It  is 
just  one  of  those  personalities  in  Parliament  that  pro- 
foundly matter ;  and  all  this  Liberal  clamour  or  cant 
about  "form"  and  "taste"  and  "insulting"  the 
Prime  Minister  is  beside  the  mark. 


Mr.  Bonar  Law  managed,  somehow,  to  insist  on  all  he 
has  said  hitherto  about  Mr.  Asquith  breaking  pledges, 
and  buying  votes,  without  erring  once  against  the  order 
or  etiquette  of  Parliament.  The  Government  party  took 
"  sitting  "  his  picture  of  the  Prime  Minister  living  in 
a  line  air  of  injured  innocence  "  to  which  we  are  getting 
accustomed  ".  It  is  strange  that  some  agonised  pro- 
fessor of  "  style  "  on  the  Liberal  side  did  not  at  this 
leap  up  with  a  point  of  order  for  the  Speaker.  One  can 
remember  quite  an  outburst  when  Mr.  Long  once  spoke 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  "impertinence" — a  word, 
as  Mr.  Long  was  using  it,  at  which  Sir  William,  smiling 
down  his  zealous  friends,  took  no  offence.  But  the 
Government  party  never  stirred  ;  and,  before  he  ended 
with  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  him  a  piece  of 
not  his  own,  but  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  !  He  recalled  Mr. 
Balfour's  phrases,  "  felon  stroke  "  and  "  they  have 
treated  the  Crown  abominably  ".  That  was  an  adroit 
thrust.  It  is  very  awkward  when  you  are  praising  a  man 
warmly — for  your  own  ends — and  you  arc  suddenly 
reminded  that  this  same  man  has  called  you  a  felon  and 
an  abomination. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  made  a  clever  speech,  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  it  must  be  admitted,  took  his  rather 
fierce  jibe  about  Ireland  being  under  the  Bill  not  the 
wife  of  John  Bull  but  the  "  kept  "  mistress  in  pretty 
good  part.  There  is  evidently  a  self-denying  ordinance 
among  these  Irish  just  now,  the  plan  being  to  restrain 
themselves  severely  and  avoid  scenes  which  will  inflame 
outside  opinion  against  the  Bill.  But  as  to  Lord  Hugh's 
simile  it  surely  suggests  a  most  amazing  menage  or 
second  establishment.  He  used  the  term  "  mistress  '% 
but  who  ever  in  England,  Ireland  or  any  other  country 
heard  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  mistress  can 
visit  the  house  of  her  supporter  whenever  she  chooses 
and  carry  on  there  much  as  she  likes,  whereas  he  is  not 
allowed  to  visit  her  house?  Such  a  topsy-turvy  ar- 
rangement never  existed  between  man  and  wife,  far  less 
between  man  and  mistress ;  and  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  should  have  employed  some 
other  metaphor. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond's  speech  was  valuable  for  its  per- 
fectly frank  admission  that  he  and  his  friends  cheered 
news  of  English  defeats  in  the  Boer  War ;  so  did 
"  millions  of  loyal  citizens  ",  he  added.  Why  then  does 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fly  into  a  rage  when 
Lord  Savile  accuses  him  of  having  been  one  of  these 
cheerers  ? 

Of  other  speakers  in  the  debate  Mr.  Long  was 
straight  and  manly  ;  Mr.  Samuel  was  solid,  though  not 
very  attractive  ;  Mr.  Birrell  attractive  and  not  in  the 
least  solid.  Mr.  Birrell  has  made  many  speeches  more 
brilliant  than  his  speech  on  Tuesday,  which  was  rather 
scrappy  though  bright  in  parts.  But  he  is  always 
uncommon,  and  well  worth  hearing.  It  is  odd  that  his 
book,  "  Obiter  Dicta  ",  filled,  one  feels  bound  to 
say  after  looking  through  it  again  lately,  with  most 
ordinary  stuff,  should  have  a  fame  even  among  people 
of  taste  and  knowledge.  It  is  an  overrated  book — far 
below  Mr.  Birrell's  best  speeches,  which  at  times  are 
distinctly  brilliant.  Mr.  Healy  returned  half  way  to  the 
Nationalist  fold.  He  did  not  even  object  when  the 
expansive,  genial  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  a  burst  of 
eloquence  struck  him  in  the  hat — a  titbit  for  "  M.A.P." 
or"T.P.O." 

The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  will  be  introduced 
on  Tuesday  next.  The  arrangements  for  first  reading 
show  up  well  the  Government's  disestablishment  trick. 
The  division  will  not  take  place  till  Thursday  evening. 
This  just  gives  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  time  to 
get  back  from  their  Convention  in  Dublin.  The 
Government  have  expressly  managed  their  time-table 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  group  which  cares  nothing 
about  the  Bill,  and  will  take  no  part  in  the  discussion. 
Everyone,  of  course,  knows  and  admits  the  facts. 
What  surprises  one  is  that  the  Government  should  so 
indecently  expose  its  own  pretences. 
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Opening-  the  Synod  of  the  Irish  Church  in  Dublin 
on  Wednesday,  the  President  vigorously  attacked  the 
argument  from  Ireland,  frequently  urged  by  Welsh 
Disestablishers.  The  present  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  is  often  used  by  the  Nonconformist  faction  in 
England  and  Wales  as  a  proof  that  disestablishment 
will  be  a  gain  and  not  a  loss  to  the  Church  in  Wales. 
As  a  fact,  Ireland  is  suffering  bitterly  from  disestab- 
lishment in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
Anglican  poor  are  entirely  without  clergy.  The  loss 
will  be  immensely  greater  to  Wales  where  the  Church 
people  are  about  a  third  of  the  whole. 

There  was  a  double  surprise  for  the  House  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  found  itself  discussing  a  great  matter  not 
on  merely  party  lines  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  standing 
up  against  expenditure.  Mr.  George  pleading  economy 
is  rather  amusing ;  especially  his  claim  that  only 
^4,000,000  increase  in  expenditure  can  be  charged 
against  him.  Well,  he  is  now  alarmed,  he  says,  at  the 
monstrous  growth  in  expenditure,  now  reaching  a 
gross  total  of  ^186,000,000.  So  he  would  refer  certain 
of  the  Estimates  for  examination  by  a  select  committee  ; 
but  the  committee  is  not  to  go  into  questions  of  policy 
and  will  not  be  responsible  for  anything  but  comment 
and  advice.  One  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  that  such  a  committee  can  do  nothing 
except  worry  the  departments.  But  some  Unionists, 
Mr.  Peel,  for  instance,  support  the  idea.  Certainly  the 
House  does  not  examine  the  Estimates  now,  and  leaves 
Them  alone  when  it  does.  A  committee  should  at  least 
be  able  to  examine  them  at  leisure.  A  good  deal  was 
said  of  Treasury  control ;  but  the  Treasury  is  too  much 
"an  unsympathetic  and  ignorant  critic  of  expenditure 
in  every  department  "  to  promote  economy. 

Asked  on  Wednesday  why  the  office  of  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  so  long  been  vacant,  Mr.  Asquith 
answered  :  "  Because  of  the  number  of  qualified  gentle- 
men from  among  whom  it  is  possible  to  make  a  selec- 
tion ".  Doubtless  the  number  of  qualified  gentlemen  is 
large;  not  so  the  number  of  qualified  gentlemen  with 
a  safe  Radical  seat.  However,  from  the  multitude  whose 
fitness  for  the  job  was  so  embarrassingly  obvious  the 
Government  has  at  last  chosen  Mr.  Henry  Webb.  Mr. 
Webb  has  a  majority  of  over  three  thousand  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean. 

Sir  John  Rees  deserved  to  win  East  Nottingham.  He 
worked  manfully  ;  no  man  could  have  spared  himself 
less.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  the  place  of  an  extremely 
popular  man  ;  and  Sir  John  had  hardly  more  than  a 
few  days  to  work  in.  In  these  circumstances  the  advan- 
tage is  not  with  the  party  holding  the  seat.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  over-confident  than  the  other  and  run 
more  risk  of  being  surprised.  Captain  Morrison's 
influence  was,  of  course,  largely  personal,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  constituency  rould  hope  to  get  a  hold  like 
his  on  the  people.  That  is  a  matter  of  close  and  long 
acquaintance;  a  matter  of  years.  Hut  Sir  John  Rees 
has  made  his  mark  there  and  time  will  do  the  rest.  He 
may  be  trusted  to  improve  all  his  shining  hours  in  the 
constituency. 

"I  do  not  see  why  a  Conservative  member  should 
not  be  believed  when  his  statement  seems  to  he 
true." — "  Westminster  Gazette  ",  17  April  1912. 

We  are  getting  on  with  the  New  St  \  If. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  so  seldom  speaks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  elsewhere  that  he  might  be  expected  to 
weigh  well  his  words,  yet  few  statesmen  in  history  have 
so  often  been  confuted  by  subsequent  events.  We  arc 
not  now  referring  to  his  "death,  damnation  and 
■disaster  "  speeches  or  to  his  diplomatic  failures,  but 
wc  will  take  two  propositions  with  Which  he  dealt  in 
the  Vote  of  Censure  Navy  debate  on  29  March  1900,. 
He  then  said  that  negotiations  with  Germany  about 
naval  expenditure  "had  been  frequently  a  subject  of 
^discussion,  always  informally,  but  without  reserve". 
Jn  the  very  next  sentence  he  said,  "  The  German  view 


of  their  programme  is  that  it  is  made  for  their  own 
needs,  and  has  no  reference  to  ours,  and  that  if  we  build 
fifty  or  a  hundred  Dreadnoughts  they  will  not  build 
more,  but  if  we  cease  building  altogether  they  will  not 
build  one  less  ".  Thus  the  Government's  present  nego- 
tiations for  communication  of  shipbuilding  details  make 
Germany  a  liar  in  1909. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  diplomacy  stands  condemned 
either  way.  If  the  German  Government's  assurances 
are  thus  worthless,  what  good  can  we  get  out  of  nego- 
tiations? If  the  assurance  in  this  case  is  true,  could 
any  diplomacy  be  more  irritating  than  refusal  to  believe 
it?  In  this  same  debate  on  29  March  1909,  refer- 
ring to  the  Algeciras  Conference,  Sir  Edward  took 
special  credit  to  the  Government  for  "  peaceful  progres- 
sion and  improved  relations  "  with  Germany,  adding 
"  As  long  as  the  Morocco  barrier  which  existed  at 
Algeciras  was  liable  to  be  erected  again,  of  course, 
we  had  a  certain  feeling  of  discouragement  that  the 
improvement  of  the  moment  might  be  again  set  back. 
That  disappears  with  the  agreement  between  Germany 
and  France".  It  reads'  like  a  very  curious  "dis- 
appearance "  in  the  light  of  the  crisis  from  July  to 
October  in  191 1  ! 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  on  Monday  taunted  Mr.  Balfour 
on  his  opposition  in  1906  to  Home  Rule  for  South 
Africa.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  said  :  "  I  refuse  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
reckless  experiment  ever  tried  in  the  development  of  a 
great  colonial  policy.  .  .  I  look  with  alarm  and  distrust 
to  the  future."  These  sentences  of  Mr.  Balfour  in 
1906,  quoted  against  him  in  1912,  were  delightedly  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Samuel's  supporters  on  Monday  evening, 
as  proving  Mr.  Balfour  a  false  prophet — the  Cassandra 
of  Home  Rule. 

On  the  same  day  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  wired 
from  Capetown  an  account  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment Land  Settlement  Bill,  describing  how  the 
Nationalist  politicians  of  United  South  Africa  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment  whose  effect 
would  have  been  to  prevent  British  immigration  into 
their  country.  Mr.  Balfour,  six  years  ago,  was  right. 
We  are  rapidly  losing  everything  in  South  Africa  for 
which  we  fought.  Even  General  Botha — standing  for 
Mr.  Redmond's  union  of  hearts — is  not  to  be  trusted 
under  pressure.  In  this  last  battle  of  race  prejudice 
he  stood  first  with  Mr.  Keyter,  only  at  the  last  moment 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  Sir  Thomas  Smartt. 

The  outlook  abroad  has  become  much  darker  since 
last  week.  The  Italians  have  extended  operations  of 
war  to  Turkey  itself,  bombarding  the  Dardanelles, 
which  are  now  closed  to  shipping.  This  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law  ;  the  Italians  have  a  theoretic 
right  to  do  it  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  inopportune 
make  less  for  peace.  It  puts  out  of  court  all  idea 
of  foreign  mediation.  Coming  on  the  top  of  the  Com- 
mittee victory  in  the  elections,  this  will  put  the  Turkish 
Government  entirely  off  any  idea  of  giving  in.  Then 
in  Morocco  there  is  a  mutin\  amongst  Moorish  soldiers 
at  Fez,  French  property  being  looted  and  some  French 
citizens  killed. 

M.  Henri  Hrisson,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  who 
has  just  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  was  born 
at  Hourges,  where  his  father  was  a  solicitor.  lie 
became  a  href-mason  when  he  was  tuenty-onc  years 
of  age,  and  has  hern  loyal  to  the  lodges  ever  since.  lie 

began  his  political  career  by  writing  for  the  "  Temps  " 

ami  the  "  Avenir  National  ";  but  was  unable  to  get  a 
seat  in  the  Chamber  until  K  February  1871,  when  he 
w  as  ele<  ted  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Paris,  and 
was  immediately  chosen  by  (he  Kxtreme  Left  as  their 
leader.  Since  then  he  has  been  twice  Prime  Minister  - 
for  the  first  time  after  Jules  Ferry's  downfall  on 
y>  March  1885,  and  then  again  on  31  July  1898.  On 
the  second  occasion  he  held  office  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  overthrown  owing  to  the  scandal  caused  by 
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Henry's  forgeries  and  suicide.  He  has  several  times 
been  President  of  the  Chamber.  In  1905  he  lost  his 
place  ow  ing  to  the  reaction  aroused  against  M.  Combes 
and  his  most  devoted  followers  by  the  exposure  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  fiches. 

M.  Brisson  lias  always  been  the  embodiment  of  the 
most  austere  Radicalism — absolutely  incorruptible  so 
far  as  he  personally  was  concerned  ;  but  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  defend  any  corruption  w  hen 
the  interests  of  the  Republic,  the  Radical  party,  or 
Freemasonry  were  in  any  way  involved.  He  made  a 
parade  of  Spartan  simplicity  which  in  the  old  days 
induced  the  far  more  indulgent  Gambctta  to  describe 
him  as  a  "collar  with  nothing  inside  it"  When 
Gambetta  wished  to  warn  his  friends  against  supporting 
his  candidature  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  he 
said:  "  He  must  never  rule  France.  He  would  bore 
us  to  death  ". 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  striking  success  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  changes  the  situation.  It  is  no  longer 
a  walk-over  for  President  Taft  ;  he  will  have  to  fight 
for  his  place.  He  is  still  far  ahead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
(ten  days  ago  the  President's  victory  seemed  abso- 
lutely sure)  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  win 
the  "plain  people  "  at  the  same  rate  as  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  a  near  thing.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sticks  at  nothing  to  win,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
bracket  his  old  friend  and  colleague  with  Senator 
Lorimer,  the  "  discredited  "  boss  of  Illinois. 

The  memorial  fetes  at  Nice  and  Cannes  were  celebra- 
tions differing  in  kind.  Queen  Victoria  was  familiar 
to  Nice,  and  the  celebration  there  was  a  tribute 
to  her  personal  memory.  But  the  statue  to  King 
Edward  was  an  interchange  of  diplomatic  courtesies 
and  glorification  of  the  entente  cordiale.  M.  Poincare 
turned  his  phrases  admirably  in  King  Edward's 
praise,  his  discourse  upon  the  exact  nature  of  King 
Edward's  services  to  the  entente  showing  that  the 
French  Premier  has  a  very  precise  idea  of  a  British 
Sovereign's  share  in  determining  the  policy  of  his 
country.  The  ceremony  at  Cannes  had,  of  course,  a 
local  and  personal,  as  well  as  an  international,  side. 
The  sculptor  happily  shows  King  Edward  as  Prince 
of  Wales — in  the  figure  which  was  most  familiar  to 
the  French  people  of  the  Riviera. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Public  Records,  w  as  entertained  on  Wednes- 
day at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Cer- 
tainly this  Commission  was  badly  needed.  England  is  the 
richest  of  countries  in  her  records,  and  the  most  careless 
of  her  riches.  Professor  Chcyney,  ignorant  of  our  ways, 
finds  w  ith  amazement  "  some  important  documents 
relating  to  naval  engagements  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  tied  up  with  string,  and  in  brown  paper,  as  if 
they  had  come  from  a  grocer's  shop  ".  Anyone  who 
has  worked  at  all  at  the  Record  Office  begins  to  realise 
how  it  is  that  the  work  of  Englishmen  who  write 
accurate  history  is  so  seldom  brilliant.  The  appalling 
drudgery  of  digging  accurate  history  out  of  the  British 
Record  Office  breaks  the  writer's  spirit  long  before  he 
comes  actually  to  proclaim  his  trove  to  the  world. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view  Wednesday's 
eclipse  of  the  sun  did  not  last  long  enough.  The  prac- 
tical astronomer  requires  a  reasonable  duration  of 
totality  before  he  can  accomplish  a  satisfactory  study 
of  the  Corona  and  other  evidences  of  solar  activity 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  any  real  scientific  value. 
If,  however,  when  all  the  results  of  the  observers 
stationed  on  the  central  line  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  collated,  it  is  found  that  ever  so  small  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  present  stock  of  knowledge  of 
solar  phenomena  it  will  be  gratifying  indeed.  For, 
despite  the  attention  which  the  Corona,  in  particular, 
has  received,  it  remains  as  enigmatical  as  ever.  The 
Corona  is  as  elusive  as  that  other  mystery  of  the  sun, 
the  Zodiacal  Light,  which  many  dwellers  in  great  cities 
have  never  even  yet  fairly  seen. 


THE  LOSS  OF  TH E  "TITANIC". 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  letters  and  language  the 
world  has  listened  to  many  sermons  on  the 
danger  of  extremes,  more  especially  when  its  imagina- 
tion has  been  wildly  excited  by  some  such  awful  disaster 
as  the  loss  of  the  "Titanic  ".  The  preachers  and  the 
experts  depart,  and  the  average  man  once  more 
discards  pessimism  for  optimism,  and  once  again  will 
be  as  rash  before  the  event  as  he  was  wise  after  the 
event.  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  men  were  talking 
of  subsidies  to  establish  a  25-knot  service  of  steamers 
across  the  fog-  and  ice  belt  of  the  bank  of  New  foundland 
from  England  to  Canada,  and  up  the  S.  Lawrence  in 
summer.  Now  comes  the  disaster  to  the  22-knot 
"Titanic",  with  all  its  searchings  of  heart,  and  for  a 
time  at  any  rate  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  all-red 
25-knot  service.  At  first  sight  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  example  of  the  cult  of  speed  in  the  "  Titanic  ". 
She  was  designed  for  a  less  speed  than  the  25-knot 
"  Maurctania  ",  and  she  could  hope  to  beat  no  record 
save  that  of  her  sister  ship  the  "Olympic".  The 
sole  temptation  for  such  vessels  to  seek  a  shorter,  and 
therefore  a  speedier  route,  and  to  press  through  a 
danger  zone  at  a  high  speed,  say,  of  15  knots  or  more, 
lies  in  the  desire  to  pass  their  great  human  freight 
of  passengers  through  the  New  York  Customs  and 
quarantine  before  work  ceases  at  night.  This  might 
be  a  temptation,  but  to  advance  it  in  the  case  of 
the  "Titanic"  would  at  present  be  indefensible, 
for  it  would  be  to  conjecture  where  certainty  is 
required.  In  another  direction  it  is  true  the  "  Titanic  " 
by  her  record  displacement  did  represent  one  kind  of 
extreme,  but  in  1 9 1 3  and  19 1 4  there  will  be  afloat 
much  larger  vessels.  Men  are  shaking  their  heads 
and  saying  that  the  big  ship  means  too  many 
eggs  in  a  basket,  but  if  one  thing  is  more  certain 
than  another,  it  is  that  this  tendency  to  bigness  makes 
for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  economy  of  ocean  travel, 
and  is  likely  to  continue.  It  stands  to  reason,  apart 
from  the  superior  seaworthiness  of  such  vessels, 
that  if  one  hundred  ships  do  the  work  of  one  thousand, 
the  risks  of  collision  are  proportionately  lessened.  Only 
one-tenth  of  the  number  w  ill  be  traversing  the  ocean  to 
do  the  same  work  under  highly  selected  officers  and 
men  who  have  undergone  the  sternest  test  in  the 
struggle  for  promotion  of  any  profession  in  the  world. 
There  is  one  final  extreme  to  consider  in  the  shortest 
route.  If  the  earth  could  be  sliced  like  an  orange 
through  its  centre  as  well  as  through  Queenstown  and 
New  York,  the  intersecting  line  on  its  surface  would 
be  the  "  great  circle  "  or  the  shortest  route  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  It  is  therefore  the  most  economical 
to  pursue,  alw  ays  provided  that  intervening  dangers  are 
avoided,  and  no  adverse  currents  etc.  are  thereby 
encountered  or  unusually  favourable  ones  lost.  There 
is  no  falsehood  of  extremes  in  this  shortest  route.  It 
is  well  understood  that  there  arc  dangers  of  an  unusual 
character  on  the  Bank  of  New  foundland  in  fog  and  ice 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  shipowners  have 
reached  an  agreement  for  the  eastward  and  westward 
traffic  to  take  different  routes.  The  summer  routes  lie 
to  the  southward  to  avoid  the  drifting  icebergs  which 
in  average  years  in  April  float  down  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  great  Bank  to  a  parallel  of  latitude  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Boston.  These  icebergs  inevitably 
have  their  greatest  mass  submerged,  possibly  shelving 
under  the  water  for  a  considerable  distance.  A 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea  affords  the 
best  indication  of  the  presence  of  an  iceberg.  There 
is,  however,  no  certainty  in  this  average  experi- 
ence, if  the  ice  field  is  so  extensive  as  to  lower  the 
temperature  over  a  large  area.  The  danger  is  much 
increased  by  the  prevalence  of  fog  and  mist  which  the 
ice  helps  to  produce,  and  which  screen  from  view  such 
parts  of  the  iceberg  as  might  show  above  water.  It 
is,  however,  clear  from  the  course  w  hich  the  "  Titanic  '* 
took  that  she  was  not  doing  anything  extreme.  She 
was  outside  the  average  limits  of  field  ice  for  April, 
and  if  she  was  within  the  zone  for  icebergs  so  was 
every  other  vessel  traversing   the  route   except  the 
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"Carpathia  ".  We  can  confidently  then  rule  out  all 
suggestions  of  the  falsehood  of  extremes  in  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Our  own  belief  is  that  here  we  have  a  case  for  which 
\ve  are  all  blameworthy  in  that  the  habit  of  Englishmen 
is  to  worship  the  average,  and  to  believe  that  the 
conditions  they  see  before  them  are  of  a  stable  and 
permanent  character.  We  do  so  in  politics,  and  we  do 
so  in  everything  else.  Consequently  we  receive  shock 
after  shock  as  things  alter,  and  even  our  own  character 
is  suddenly  revealed  in  changed  lights,  though  we  do 
not  change  in  continuing  to  worship  the  average,  and 
to  believe  that  whenever  evil  befalls  us  it  is  due  to 
extremes. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  of  the  "  Titanic  "  from  this 
point  of  view.  She  was  equipped  for  wireless  tele- 
graphy for  communicating  short  distances,  but  not  with 
the  best  installation  for  long  distances.  Her  average 
requirements  would  be  for  short  distances.  Yet  in 
some  cases  a  powerful  installation  might  mean  greater 
safety.  She  carried  insufficient  boats,  because  Parlia- 
ment laid  down  sixteen  boats  for  10, 000-ton  steamers 
and  over,  and  when  Parliament  decided  so  10,000  tons 
was  regarded  as  an  average  big  steamer.  Possibly 
vital  space  was  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  racquet 
courts  and  gymnasium  because  the  average  man  likes 
these  extras  or  we  imagine  he  does.  She  pursued  a 
good  average  course,  taking  her  clear  of  the  average  ice 
belt,  and  all  steamers  are  encouraged  to  do  this  by 
charts  showing  the  average  limits  of  ice  belts  and  of 
icebergs.  If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another, 
it  is  that  the  Arctic  breaks  up  with  great  irregularity, 
and  a  year  of  freedom  from  icebergs  may  be  followed 
by  one  of  early  invasion  by  them  in  force  as  well  as  an 
extension  of  the  ice  field.  A  constant  watch  is  needed, 
and  this  will  not  be  done  until  a  profound  distrust  of 
averages  is  created.  International  resources  have  for 
years  been  devoted  to  studying  the  habits  of  fish 
in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  not  impossible  for  inter- 
national, shipping  and  insurance  resources  to  be 
combined  to  watch  the  habits  of  icebergs,  and 
to  warn  shipping  as  to  the  routes  to  be  followed. 
In  a  word  we  must  utterly  discard  the  cult  of  the 
average.  It  is  part  of  this  cult  that  we  always 
wait  for  a  crisis  before  we  legislate.  We  do  not 
anticipate  dangers  when  it  is  easy  to  act.  Our  average 
intelligence  and  experience  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
danger,  and  to  warn  us  is  to  talk  out  of  season.  At 
last  there  is  an  event  which  profoundly  awakens  our 
imagination  ;  there  is  a  crisis,  and  we  shout  for  legis- 
lation. We  are  told  now  that  the  wireless  was 
seriously  interfered  with  by  private  installations. 
Years  ago  an  international  agreement  would  have  been 
easy.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  now,  but  it  is  urgent  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made.  The  gain  of  wireless 
telegraphy  on  the  ocean  is  two-fold.  It  adds  to  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  in  keeping  it  in  touch  with  tin- 
world  around.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cult  of  speed, 
regardless  of  fog  or  other  dangers,  arose  from  the 
impatience  of  business  men  u  ho  grudged  an  extra  day 
out  of  touch  with  their  affairs.  Wireless  sweeps  away 
this  (  xi  use  for  speed,  but  certainly  of  operation  is 
essential.  We  do  not  want  an  average  trustworthiness, 
but  one  as  absolute  as  the  world  can  give.      We  are 

bound  to  consider  another  phase  which  affecti  all  kinds 

of  ships,  but  especially  the  larger  and  more  <  ompli.  ated 

types.  The  "Titanic"  had  a  new  crew  on  a  maiden 
voyage  just  as  the  ill-fated  "  Victoria  "  was  practically 
a  ncwiv-eommissioned  ship.    Big  ships  present  certain 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapidly  closing  off  compart- 
ments, port-holes,  manning  pumps,  launching  boat* 
and  handling  generally,  and  only  organisation  and 
training  can  overcome  them.  lime  is  the  essence  of 
the  problem.  In  the  case  of  a  passenger  ship  there-  is 
no  spare  time  available,  except  such  as  o.  .  urs  on  actual 
service,  for  what  the  sailors  call  "shaking  down" 
C|early  the  average  Atlantic  route  and  a  fast  passage 
should  be  the  last  things  thought  of  on  a  maiden 
voyage  while  this  pre*  ess  of  "  shaking  down  "  has  to 
be  gone  through.  If  the  "  Titanic  "  disaster  leads  to 
setting  our  ships  in  orde  r,  it  will  take  rank  among  other 


catastrophes,  such  as  fire  and  plague,  which  in  English 
history  have  wiped  out  our  average  home  and  our 
average  sanitation,  and  taught  us  a  better  way  of  life. 


HOME   RULE   AND   NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY. 

THE  Government  has  carried  the  first  reading  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  and  caused  that  measure 
to  be  printed.  The  one  proceeding  is  as  mechanical 
as  the  other.  Nobody  expected  that  there  would  be 
any  extensive  defection  from  the  composite  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  hardly  a  section  of 
that  majority,  outside  the  Cabinet  (and  perhaps  not 
there),  which  really  likes  the  proposed  new  Constitution, 
with  its  limitations,  its  compromises,  its  inconsistencies. 
But  they  are  agreed  that  this  is  about  the  best  that 
Mr.  Asquith  can  do  for  them  without  quarrelling  with 
Mr.  Redmond,  and  that  Mr.  Redmond  can  do  without 
quarrelling  with  Mr.  Asquith — not  to  mention  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  So 
they  voted  for  the  First  Reading,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
fulness  of  time  they  will  vote  for  the  Third. 

It  is  the  discussion,  not  the  division,  which  matters. 
That  Ministers  will  carry  their  Bill  through  the  present 
House  of  Commons  has  been  assumed.  That  they  will 
convince  the  "majority  of  the  English  people  of  its 
wisdom,  justice,  and  effectiveness  is  most  unlikely. 
They  have  made  very  little  progress  in  the  first  week's 
debate.  All  the  honours  of  the  controversy  belong  so 
far  to  the  Unionists.  If  we  except  Mr.  Asquith's  pre- 
liminary exposition,  which  lacked  nothing  in  dignity 
and  moderation,  the  speeches  on  the  Home  Rule  side 
have  been  conspicuously  inferior  to  those  delivered  from 
the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Redmond  was  unctuous, 
Mr.  Birrell  tame  and  even  trivial,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel's  able  handling  of  the  financial  clauses  drifted 
into  a  disquisition  of  details  unintelligible  without  the 
text  of  the  Bill.  There  was  nothing  in  these  discourses 
to  compare  with  the  passionate  sincerity  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  the  vigorous  polemic  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and 
above  all  the  masterly  dialectic  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
late  leader  of  the  Unionists  has  seldom  delivered  a  finer 
and  more  effective  speech.  He  was  in  his  best  parlia- 
mentary manner,  which  is  better  than  that  of  any  other 
speaker  in  the  House,  in  its  persuasiveness,  its  argu- 
mentative fluency,  its  lightness  of  touch,  and  its  admir- 
able temper.  Behind  all  was  that  statesmanlike  breadth 
of  view  whic  h  Mr.  Balfour  exhibits  on  really  great 
occasions.  The  speech  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  House  ;  and  if  parliamentary  orations  were  studied 
and  pondered  over  as  they  used  to  be,  it  would  produce 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  nation  at  large.  For  it  brings 
into  incisive  relief  the  dangers  and  difficulties  involved 
in  the  Ministerial  project. 

Mr.  Balfour  devoted  close  attention  to  two  points 
which  arc  likely  to  weigh  with  the  British  elec  torate 
more  than  the  wrongs  of  Ulster,  or  perhaps  even  the. 
financial  clauses.    No  other  critic  or  commentator  has 

Contributed  so  searching  an  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional situation  created  by  the-  Hill.  With  great  in- 
genuity Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  we  shall  have  here 
another  de  velopmcnt  of  the  peculiar  polic  y  adopte  d  in 
connexion  with  the  Parliament  Act.  We  are-  again 
Invited  to  live-  for  an  indefinite  period  under  an  "  inter- 
re  -gnum  "  :  we-  are-  to  destroy  the  e  xisting  system  in 
Order  to  »et  Up  e>ne-  which  is  admitted  to  be  inchoate, 
though  the  completion  may  he  de  ferred  till  an  unknown 

period.  The-  Parliament  Ac  t  is  a  truncated!  fragment 
until  the-  establishment  of  that  Second  Chamber  which 
the  "  lying  Preamble  "  has  promised,  and  there  is  no 

sign  that   the  pledge   will  be-  Carried   into  effect.  So 

with  Home  Ride.  As  presented  i»\  the  Government  it 
is  merely  a  part  of  a  w  ide  r  sc  heme  of  Federalism  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  other  countries  of  the-  United 
Kingdom!  it  is  a  stage  in  tin  development  of  Home- 
Rule-all-round  I  he-  Unite  el  Kingdom  is  to  he-  con- 
verted into  a   Federation   modelled,  mote    or  less,  on 

the-  Constitution  <>i  Canadai  \ustralia,  or  the  United 

States  :  with  a  siipieme  Central  I'.it  li.ime  nl  end  a  State- 
Legislature-  for  each  of  the-  constituent  countries.  But 
wr  are  faking  one-   step   without   any   assurance  that 
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the  others  will  be  attempted.  We  do  not  know  when, 
if  ever,  the  Government  will  institute  the  subordinate 
Parliaments  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  to 
which,  from  the  Ministerial  standpoint,  those  districts 
are  as  much  entitled  as  Ireland.  We  have  no  love 
for  this  arrangement ;  but  it  would  at  least  be  con- 
sistent and  coherent,  and  it  might  rrfitigate  the  conges- 
tion of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
the  Government's  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
innovation  they  propose.  We  could  endure  much  in 
order  to  get  a  real  working  method  of  legislative 
devolution.  But  this  lopsided  Federalism,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  calls  it,  will  give  us  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
local  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  those  of  Ireland 
itself,  will  continue  to  block  the  way  for  the  general 
business  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  ;  we  shall  have 
the  same  assembly  and  the  same  representatives 
occ  upied  with  international  policy  and  Imperial  defence, 
as  well  as  with  the  grievances  of  Welsh  postmasters 
and  London  schoolmistresses.  No  existing  Federation 
has  been  established  in  this  piecemeal  and  fragmentary 
fashion  ;  we  are  without  a  parallel  for  a  Constitution 
which  retains  nine-tenths  of  the  population  under  the 
central  Government,  and  endows  the  remaining  fraction 
with  provincial  autonomy.  Until  the  process  is  carried 
to  its  conclusion  it  teems  with  injustice  and  practical 
difficulties.  It  gives  Ireland  a  double  representation 
which  is  denied  to  the  remainder  of  the  King's  subjects 
in  the  British  islands.  The  Irish  elector  will  have  his 
member  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  as  well  as 
in  the  Parliament  of  Dublin  :  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Welsh  elector  will  enjoy  no  such  privilege.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  forty-two  members  from  Ireland  in  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons  can  only  be  tolerated  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  an  interim  device,  which  will  either 
be  ended  or  mended  by  all-round  Federalism  and 
Devolution.  But  in  that  case  why  not  wait  until  the 
problem  can  be  attacked  as  a  whole?  And  what 
evidence  is  there  that  the  Government  do  mean  so  to 
attack  it?  The  strong  probability  is  that  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  general  federation  from  the  Ministerial 
party,  were  the  "  lopsided  "  expedient  once  adopted. 

Mr.  Balfour  took  even  higher  ground  when  he  dwelt 
on  the  political  and  international  dangers  of  Home  Rule. 
He  reminds  us — and  the  reminder  is  seasonable  and 
necessary — that  the  statesmen  who  brought  about  the 
Union  had  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  Imperial  policy. 
Anyone  who  is  in  doubt  on  that  point  should  read  Mr. 
J.  R.  Fisher's  admirable  "  Historical  Retrospect  "  in  the 
collection  of  essays  entitled  "Against  Home  Rule. "  Pitt 
started  with  no  feeling  against  Irish  self-government ; 
he  regarded  Grattan's  Parliament  with  favour,  and 
hoped  for  the  best  from  that  experiment.  If  he  and 
Castlereagh  decided  to  make  an  end  of  it — by  the  only 
means  constitutionally  possible — it  was  because  they  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  its  continuance  placed  the 
very  existence  of  the  British  Empire  in  jeopardy.  The 
Rebellion  and  the  French  attempts  upon  the  Irish  coast 
had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  Britain  against  the  greatest  military  Power 
the  earth  had  to  show.  True,  the  French  raids  were 
failures  ;  but  with  a  little  better  luck  and  a  little  better 
judgment  they  might  have  succeeded.  Who  can  say 
that  similar  enterprises  would  not  succeed  if  undertaken 
by  an  opponent  with  Napoleonic  energy  and  more  than 
Napoleonic  resources,  who  could  substitute  for  Hoche's 
ill-found  squadron  of  sailing  frigates  a  fleet  of  Dread- 
nought-cruisers, with  steam  transports  and  destroyers? 
Admiral  Mahan  believes  that  such  an  operation  would  be 
attempted,  and  that  if  it  were  successful,  the  damage  and 
danger  to  England  would  be  incalculable.  An  invading 
armv  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  would  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  on  S.  George's  Channel,  and  make  the 
entire  eastern  shore  of  the  island  a  base  for  strategic 
action  against  the  greater  country,  and  for  striking  at 
our  sea  communications.  An  invasion  of  Ireland  would 
be  little  less  disastrous  than  a  landing  in  force  upon  the 
soil  of  England  itself.  Pitt  could  not  take  the  risk, 
nor  should  we.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  finding  a  Dublin  Executive  which  would  be  as  dis- 
affected as  were  the  United  Irishmen  in  1795.    But  we 


must  not  be  content  to  provide  against  expected  or 
average  risk.  Our  hands  might  be  tied  and  our 
energies  crippled  by  a  Government  which  stopped 
far  short  of  actual  rebellion.  We  cannot  forget  that 
"  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity  ".  An 
Irish  Cabinet  might  imitate  Grattan's  volunteers 
and  make  its  consent  to  co-operating  in  our  strategic 
scheme  conditional  on  the  grant  of  those  more  extended 
powers  which  arc  at  present  withheld.  Ireland 
might  insist  on  becoming  a  "  nation  "  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  most  essential  to  Britain  that  she 
should  remain  a  province.  There  need  be  no  question  of 
overt  insurrection  ;  passive  resistance  would  be  serious 
enough  if  it  took  the  form  of  hampering  the  opera- 
tions of  our  naval  and  military  officers,  or  even  of 
withholding  the  increased  supplies  that  might  be 
called  for  in  a  great  emergency,  and  the  aid  in  men  as 
well  as  money  that  would  be  required  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  This  is  the  gravest  aspect  of  the  Minis- 
terial proposal,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  discussions  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  it  should  be  kept  in  view.  Even  if 
the  fierce  opposition  of  Ulster  could  be  overcome,  and 
the  financial  difficulties  removed,  the  international 
danger  would  remain.  A  nation  divided  is  a  nation 
weakened  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  Britain 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  any  element  of  strategic  or 
political  effectiveness. 


PORTUGAL  AND  ITS  COLONIES. 

THE  proposed  deal  between  Germany  and  Portugal 
as  to  Angola  must  not  be  forgotten  because 
it  seems  to  be  in  abeyance.  It  will  certainly  come 
up  again  for  British  consideration  ;  whether  it  comes 
off  will  then  depend  on  certain  British  conditions 
being  fulfilled.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Portuguese 
Government  was  willing  to  sell  to  Germany  the  colony 
of  Angola,  and  Germany  very  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing it.  But  necessarily  such  a  deal  could  not  be 
put  through  without  an  understanding  with  the  British 
Government ;  and  few  who  are  at  all  conversant  with 
these  matters  or  move  in  diplomatic  circles  have  any 
doubt  it  was  on  this  business  that  Dr.  Solf,  the  German 
Colonial  Secretary,  was  over  here  in  February.  There 
was  no  reason  why  this  country  should  object  to 
Germany  acquiring  Angola,  provided  Delagoa  Bay  was 
acquired  by  the  British  Government  at  the  same  time. 
It  might  not  be  necessary  that  the  two  deals  should  be 
absolutely  simultaneous,  but  it  would  not  suit  British 
interests  to  postpone  the  Delagoa  Bay  transfer  to  that 
of  Angola  to  Germany  for  long.  Things  might  happen 
in  the  meantime.  If  the  Monarchists  were  restored  in 
the  interim,  any  alienation  of  Portuguese  territory  would 
necessarily  become  impossible  ;  no  newly  restored  King 
could  consent  to  it,  even  if  he  inherited  from  the  Republi- 
can Government  a  pledge  to  carry  out  the  transfer. 
Therefore,  if  Germany  had  already  bought  Angola,  we 
should  find  ourselves  left,  the  question  of  the  purchase 
by  us  of  Delagoa  Bay  being  put  off  sine  die.  But  subject 
to  the  two  deals  taking  place  about  the  same  time,  this 
country  need  not  object  to  Germany  purchasing  Angola. 
That  is  the  view,  we  believe,  of  public  opinion  here. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  of  course,  will  allow  no  pressure 
to  be  put  on  Portugal  to  sell  to  Germany  ;  that  is  almost 
common  form,  and  at  any  rate  in  view  of  our  ancient 
relation  with  Portugal  goes  without  saying.  It  is  also 
good  British  policy ;  for  until  Portugal  is  able  and 
willing  to  sell  both  Angola  and  Delagoa  Bay  we  certainly 
do  not  want  any  complication  introduced  by  pressure 
from  Germany.  Any  pressure  of  that  kind  might  soon 
lead  to  misunderstandings  and  friction,  ending  one 
could  not  say  when  or  where.  This  country  did  not 
enter  into  the  new  convention  desired  by  the  German 
Government ;  but  this  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
we  should  oppose  Germany's  bargain,  Portugal  being 
willing.  The  difficulty  or' hitch,  if  either  is  the  right 
word,  is  not  there.  That  the  matter  has  not  gone 
forward,  at  any  rate  is  not  completed,  we  know.  No 
time  for  completion  was  mentioned  in  our  articles  on 
the  subject;  but  it  seems  probable  that  some  internal 
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Portuguese  difficulty,  not  sufficiently  weighed  before- 
hand, has  hung  up  the  matter  for  the  time. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  Portuguese  Government  is 
in  great  difficulties.  Business  in  Lisbon  is  so  bad  that 
the  most  important  hotel,  the  "  Braganza  ",  has  had  to 
shut  up.  There  is  unrest  and  distrust  everywhere.  No 
one  has  confidence  in  the  present  Government  or  in  the 
Republican  regime ;  Monarchist  reaction  is  strong.  The 
Government  is  afraid  of  enemies  amongst  its  friends  ; 
Republicans  are  divided  ;  labour  is  profoundly  dissatis- 
fied, and  openly  opposed  to  the  Ministry.  Afraid,  also, 
of  Monarchist  invasion  from  without,  the  Government 
no  doubt  would  be  delighted  to  sell  one  or  more  of  its 
colonies  for  cash  down.  But  at  present  it  dares  not,  for 
fear  of  stimulating  the  Monarchist  reaction.  Naturally 
the  sale  to  a  foreign  Power  of  Portuguese  territory 
would  be  distasteful  to  Portuguese  patriots  and  would 
be  a  most  useful  argument  to  the  enemies  of  the  present 
regime.  What  finer  text  to  preach  from  to  the  mal- 
content crowd?  But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  at  home. 
Not  only  the  people  in  Portugal,  but  the  people  in  the 
colonies  themselves  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  These 
are  mainly  monarchical ;  Madeira,  for  instance,  is  very 
strongly  so.  It  would  be  a  strong  measure  to  hand 
over  the  land  even  of  a  people  sympathetic  with  the 
Government  to  a  foreign  Power ;  it  is  like  selling  them 
out  of  their  own  country.  But  it  might  be  possible  for  a 
Republican  president  to  persuade  Republican  colonists, 
by  appealing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, to  come  to  the  rescue  in  difficulties,  the  only  way 
out  of  which  was  to  part  with  the  colony.  The  colonists 
might  bow  to  hard  necessity.  But  when  these  colonists 
are  against  the  Government  and  loathe  the  change  from 
monarchy  to  Republicanism,  such  an  appeal  falls  very 
flat.  They  certainly  will  not  allow  their  country  to  be 
sold  over  their  heads  without  vigorous  opposition.  To 
do  it  against  their  will,  even  if  possible,  would  bring 
odium  on  the  Government  throughout  all  Portugal.  No 
doubt  the  Royalist  disposition  of  the  colonies  only 
sharpens  the  Government's  appetite  for  money  in  their 
stead  ;  but  this  makes  the  obstacles  no  less.  If  the 
Government  tried  to  alienate  one  of  these  colonies 
against  its  will,  it  would  without  any  doubt  declare 
itself  independent ;  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
would  be  helpless.  That  hard-worked  ship  the  "  Vasco 
da  Gama  "  cannot  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  would  be  quite  unequal,  we  imagine,  to 
overawe  even  the  least  and  least  bellicose  colony. 
Whether  the  revolting  colony  could  remain  independent 
of  all  other  Powers,  as  it  certainly  could  of  Portugal, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  if  it  did  pass  under  the  control  of  any 
other  Power,  that  Power  would  certainly  not  regard 
itself  as  in  debt  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  who 
would  thus  lose  the  colony  without  getting  any  money. 
The  Portuguese  Government  apparently  did  not  realise 
these  difficulties  when  they  thought  about  selling  a 
colony  ;  they  consulted  the  wrong  parties  first.  It  is,  of 
course,  yet  possible  that  a  colony  may  be  or  become 
Republican  enough  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Government, 
or  a  monarchical  colony  may  not  object  to  ln.ing  sold  out 
of  its  connexion  with  a  Republican  mother-country.  Its 
people  might  prefer  to  be  British  or  German  subjects. 
But  they  are  more  likely  to  prefer  independence,  or  at 
any  rate  to  make  the  experiment  of  independence.  The 
revolt  of  its  colonies  is  a  Contingency  Republican 
Portugal  needs  to  reckon  with.  They  would  still  be 
free  to  rejoin  a  monarchical  Portugal. 


W.  T.  STEAD. 

"THAT  good  man  Stead  "  was  Carlyle's  phrase. 

Fhere  have  been  moments  when  some  of  us 
have  written  or  quoted  it  with  ironi^intetit.  His  taste 
was  odd,  and  besides  things  Hseful  and  Commendable, 
he  wrote  outrageous  things.  His  influence  on  daily 
journalism  in  England  was  tfrcaf.  Hut  of  daily  journal- 
ism, particularly,  in  those  features  whic  h  Stead  popu- 
larised, and  which  were  almost  matters  of  religion  with 
him,  the  "  interview",  the  personal  note,  this  Review 
has  never  been  precisely  enamoured.     He  was  master 


of  a  nervous,  vivid,  copious  journalistic  style,  and  if 
it  were  true  that  any  manner  is  permissible  but  the 
tiresome,  his  place  among  the  greater  publicists  is 
secure,  and  as  much  by  reason  of  his  technique  as  for 
his  matter.  For  some  of  us  his  articles  may  have  been, 
in  Byron's  words,  "  writ  in  a  manner  which  is  our 
aversion  ".  But  clearness  is  a  saving  virtue  even  in  a 
field  where  clearness  ought  not  to  be  difficult ;  and, 
besides  being  abundantly  clear,  Stead  at  his  worst  as  a 
writer,  was  entirely — we  had  almost  said  terrifically — 
readable. 

For  many  people  Stead's  career  offered  points  more 
difficult  to  accept,  or  to  reconcile  with  one  another,  or 
with  "  goodness  ".  One  associated  him  with  the  Dilke 
business,  of  which  nothing  need  be  said  but  that  Stead's 
part  in  it,  however  honourably  intended,  appeared  to 
most  fair-minded  men  unlovely.  An  uncomfortable 
feeling  persists  in  a  number  of  minds  that  Dilke — 
morally,  for  those  who  knew  him  best,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, an  immensely  considerable  person — was,  at 
the  very  least,  a  man,  on  the  whole,  abused  and 
wasted.  One  liked  not  Stead's  part  in  the  matter. 
The  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paign are  seen  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  second 
cousins  in  sham  sentiment  and  insincerity  to  the 
Chinese  slavery  lie  of  1905-6.  And  as  a  young  man 
Stead's  spurs  were  won  in  that  agitation.  And  then  the 
"  Maiden  Tribute  to  Modern  Babylon  ".  It  is  recognised 
now  that  Stead  meant  work,  that  he  used  sensational 
journalism  but  as  a  surgical  instrument  to  procure  the 
passage  of  the  Criminal  Amendment  Bill  then  doubtfully 
creeping  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill 
became  law,  and  largely  by  Stead's  doing,  and  the 
"  White  Slave  "  traffic  received  a  salutary  check.  But 
the  methods  which  Stead  used  to  attain  his  end  left  a 
bad  taste  in  one's  mouth.  He  alleged  how  a  little  girl 
had  been  sold  by  her  parents.  When  the  facts  became 
known  it  appeared  that  the- parents  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  the  girl  had  been  abducted  by  Stead's 
agents.  It  was  a  small  matter  that  Stead  expiated  this 
offence  by  three  months  in  prison.  What  stank  in  one's 
nostrils  most  was  that  he  had  been  reckless  and 
deceived  by  men  in  his  employ.  A  head  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  to  whom  the  same  thing  had 
happened  might  have  been  badly  blamed,  even 
cashiered.  He  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men  as  an  editor  whose 
similar  activities  had  reference  to  the  circulation  of  an 
evening  newspaper.  Even  the  excellent  and  patriotic 
work  which  Stead  accomplished,  before  and  after  this 
episode,  towards  a  stronger  navy,  and  as  an  advocate — 
prior  to  the  Boer  War — of  the  British  cause  in  South 
Africa,  was  discounted  for  ordinary  men  by  these 
excesses  of  the  new  journalism.  His  influence  con- 
tinued at  home  and  abroad,  where  no  English  journalist 
has  counted  for  more.  His  attitude  over  the  South 
African  War,  a  violent  volte  face,  solely  inspired,  and, 
we  believe,  unconsciously,  by  an  irrational  hatred  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  diminished  Stead's  influence.  His 
dealings  with  the  occult,  his  "  Julia's  Bureau  "  and  the 
rest  diminished  it.  But,  less  or  more,  an  influence 
Stead  remained.  For  the  crowd  that  is  to  say.  With 
the  public  lor  which  this  Review  is  written  he  had 
never  mattered  much,  even  when,  if  the  truth  were 
owned,  he  had  notably  served  causes  which  they  held 
peculiarly  dear.  A  clever  fellow,  no  doubt,  but  leaving 
an  uncomfortable  impression  !  That  may  have  been  the 
way  of  it. 

But  all  this  u;is  where  the  man  was  not  personally 
known.  For  when  one  came  to  view  St< tad  at  close- 
quarters  prejudice  vanished;  the  difficult  points  in  him 
were  reconciled.  In  print  and  on  his  public  form  to 
certain  readers  he  might  have  seemed  merely  damnable. 
In  life  you  could  not  but  love  him  and  revere.  The 
apparition  conjured  up  of  one  seeking  sensation  in  hope 
of  gain  vanished  into  thin  air,  never  more  to  fake  out- 
line. Instead,  he  was  seen  to  be  incurably  romantic, 
and  his  excesses  an  «-tf«  <  f  of  sincere  quixotism.  A 
fanatic  and  scarcely  calculable,  hut  of  an  immense  sin- 
cerity, and  with  a  profound  love  of  England. 

And  therewith  I  person  eminently  human.     He  was 
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the  frankest  of  egoists.  "  Cod  ",  he  said  cheerfully 
to  a  friend,  discussing  some  question,  "  is  our  senior 
partner;    we    are    only    junior    partners".  This 

admission  really  showed  Stead  in  a  humble  mood 
Yet  few  people  can  ever  have  so  unaffectedly  welcomed 
chaff,  a  good  slanging  match,  a  stroke  at  his  expense. 
You  might  take  him  over  the  ground  of  his  hist  article, 
or  tackle  him  on  his  latest  crusade,  and  cordially  torn- 
initiate  his  work  and  influence  ;  and  he  might  slang  back, 
but  with  only  approval  for  his  assailant.  With  what  per- 
fect good  humour  he  told  you  of  John  Morlcy's,  and, 
at  a  later  date,  Allied  Milner's  rooted  horror,  of  his 
style.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  an  ideal  style  for  his 
purpose,  and  these  critics,  his  old  colleagues,  knew  that 
perfectly.  And  in  deeper  matters,  things  of  serious 
import,  how  patiently  he  could  endure,  nay,  welcome 
criticism  and  condone  assault.  Intimates  of  his,  who 
happened  to  know  the  facts  and  that  his  resolute  impli- 
cation of  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  Jameson  Raid  was 
a  delusion,  expostulated,  and  he  received  their  expostu- 
lations with  beaming  good  humour,  but  departed 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  opinion.  Rather 
upon  such  questions  it  is  true  to  say  that  he  had 
no  opinions;  he  had  only  obsessions.  Lord  Milner 
had  been  an  article  of  faith  with  him  from  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  "  days,  and  when  Sir  Alfred  was  appointed 
to  South  Africa,  and  thereafter,  until  the  war,  there  was 
only  one  Pro-consul  for  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  ",  and 
its  editor  was  his  prophet.  The  subsequent  spectacle 
of  Sir  Alfred  unashamed  in  subserving  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's fearful  ends  drove  Stead  to  run  amuck.  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  Morning,  fell  not  more  irretrievably  and  was 
nothing  like  so  painfully  adjured.  When  they  met,  after 
months,  if  not  years,  of  vituperation  on  Stead's  part 
and  of  a  smiling  firmness  on  the  High  Commissioner's, 
who  had  refused  to  have  Stead  in  the  Transvaal,  there 
was  no  hint  of  rancour  or  even  of  gene  on  either 
side.  Stead  still  thought  Lord  Milner's  real  name  to  be 
Apollyon,  but  somehow  combined  that  conviction  with 
an  undisturbed  affection  and  respect.  It  was  a  curious 
mind.  "  Casuistical  "  and  "  Jesuitical  "  arc  adjectives 
applied  to  it  within  the  last  few  days,  but  they  miss 
a  mark  out  of  range  of  adjectives.  Stead  was  simply 
Stead.  To  know  him  was  to  disagree  with  him  more 
than  at  the  first,  but  to  accept  and  love  him.  One  had 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Liddon  and  Manning  and 
such  men  as  these  had  valued  him.  To  his  generosPty 
and  kindness  there  was  no  limit.  His  office  and,  one 
suspects,  his  private  house  were  harbours  of  refuge. 
Thither  came  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  in  anxiety  or  distress,  impostors  very  often,  but 
the  deserving  unhappy  also.  They  all  were  given  a 
hearing,  and,  often  enough,  armed  intervention  as  well. 
His  charity  must  have  burned  holes  in  Stead's  pocket. 

One  form  of  his  many-sided  interests  may  be  dwelt 
on  for  the  light  it  throws  on  his  extraordinary,  shall 
we  say  openness  of  mind?  To  the  sceptical  it  might 
seem  that  there  was  no  spiritualistic  profession  which 
he  could  not  believe  in.  No  failure  dashed  him,  and 
no  exposure,  even  in  well-denoted  types  of  fraud, 
already  exposed  to  satiety.  To  this  last  belongs,  of 
course,  spirit-photography.  To  two  common  friends 
of  his  own,  and  of  a  famous  man  then  lately  dead, 
Stead  once  displayed  a  packet  of  such  photographs. 
Each  picture  represented  himself  seated  at  a  table  un- 
conscious of  the  mighty  dead  floating  above  him, 
swathed  in  one  case  in  grave-clothes.  His  friends  were 
horrified  and  incapable  in  their  emotions  of  aught  but 
rather  heavy-handed  badinage.  The  good  man  was 
unperturbed.  He  proposed  that  the  others  should 
sit  to  the  same  photographer  who  had  produced  these 
"  spirit  "-pictures,  and  so  make  a  further  test.  "  And 

do  you  mean  to  say  "  he  was  asked,  "  that  R   will 

appear  behind  or  above  one  of  us?"  "  Very  likely  ",  was 
the  answer;  "  anyhow,  the  dead  who  are  near  you  will  ; 

but  of  course  as  regards  R  ,  that  all  depends  on 

whether  he  wants  to  be  near  either  of  you  two  ".  [Need 
it  be  said  that  he  who  has  gone  wouid  not  in  the  least 

mind  this  incident  being  here  related?]      Of  R  's 

desire  to  be  near  himself  he  had  no  doubt.  He  would 
send  you  type-written  a  communication  which  he  cer- 


tainly believed  had  come  to  him  from  behind  the  veil. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  mighty  dead  used  Mr.  Stead 
very  respectfully  and  once  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had 
taken  his  advice  more  to  heart  when  on  this  earthly 
plane.  Incredible  this  side  of  him  sometimes  appeared 
lo  acquaintances  who  knew  not,  or  had  forgotten,  about 
the  "Julia  Bureau4';  not  incredible  for  long.  Put  the 
question  "  Any  news  from  the  other  side?  "  and  a  cer- 
tain electric-blue  light  would  come  into  the  eyes  of  the 
prophet,  which  we  have  remarked  in  but  two  others — 
one  a  servant  remembered  from  boyhood  who  "  got 
religion  "  and  joined  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  other 
a  nobleman  of  vast  promise  and  much  achievement 
who,  in  quiet  conversational  tones  discussed,  smoking 
cigarettes  after  dinner,  and  as  a  matter  of  every-day 
experience,  a  certain  "  far-off  divine  event  "  which  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  expects  during  the  life- 
time of  men  now  in  this  world. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  loss  of  the  "  Titanic"  has  naturally  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  investment  markets 
of  the  world.  So  far  there  has  been  no  distinct  evi- 
dence on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  liquidation  by  under- 
writers and  insurance  firms,  but  some  heavy  realisations 
arc  considered  inevitable,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
support  usually  provided  by  large  investors  such  as 
insurance  firms  is  lacking. 

Some  of  the  important  new  issues  which  were  in 
preparation  may  be  delayed  temporarily,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  long-foreshadowed  Indian  loan  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance — an  issue  of  ^3,000,000 
in  3!  per  cent,  stock  to  be  offered  at  93.  This  news 
caused  a  slight  reaction  in  Consols,  which  have  recently 
been  very  firm  in  the  depressing  circumstances  owing 
to  daily  sinking  fund  purchases.  But  while  investment 
markets  have  remained  quiet,  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  animation  in  the  "  House  ".  In  the  Home  Railway 
department  a  sustained  demand  for  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  stocks  has  caused  a  pronounced  advance  in 
prices.  The  buying  was  the  result  of  the  attention 
which  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  Kent  coalfields  and 
of  the  belief  that  before  many  months  have  passed  the 
two  railways  will  be  deriving  traffic  and  obtaining  cheap 
coal  from  that  source.  Whether  this  sudden  burst  of 
optimism  is  fully  justified  remains  to  be  seen.  Un- 
doubtedly a  good  deal  of  fresh  capital  will  be  required 
before  the  output  of  the  Kent  coalfields  can  assume  real 
importance,  but  the  optimism  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  report  that  substantial  people  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide or  guarantee  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
development  purposes. 

A  renewal  of  the  inquiry  for  Underground  and  Tube 
stocks  has  provided  another  feature  in  the  Home  Rail- 
way market.  The  persistent  demand  for  Metropolitans 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Some 
market  men  profess  to  believe  that  negotiations  are  ia 
progress  for  the  absorption  of  the  Metropolitan  line 
by  the  Great  Western.  Districts  continue  in  good 
request,  but  there  has  been  some  selling  of  Central" 
Londons  and  City  and  South  Londons.  The  preference 
issues  of  the  Great  Central  Company,  which  is  believed 
to  have  many  opportunities  for  expanding  traffic,  have 
also  been  bought  at  improving  prices. 

Canadian  Pacific  stock  has  been  carried  to  a  new 
high  record  at  over  260.  The  latest  rumour  in  circula- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  stockholders  are  to  be  invited 
to  exchange  their  holdings  for  three  classes  of  shares, 
representing  the  railway,  the  land  and  the  steamship 
assets  of  the  company.  No  confirmation  of  this  sugges- 
tion is  obtainable.  Meanwhile  the  earnings  are  keep- 
ing up  well.  Grajnd  Trunks  have  been  depressed  by 
the  chairman's  rather  gloomy  statements  at  the  meet- 
ing regarding  the  labour  position,  and  by  doubts  as  to. 
the  fate  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  the  President  of  the  line, 
who  was  on  board  the  "  Titanic  ". 

As  regards  Americans,  the  terrible  disaster  has  cast 
a  gloom  over  Wall  Street,  and  it  is  thought  improbable 
that  prices  will  make  any  appreciable  headway  in  the 
immediate  future.    The  loss  of  life  and  property  cart 
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scarcely  fail  to  have  a  subduing  effect  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  further  success  at  the  Pennsylvania 
primaries  was  not  liked,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coal  labour  situation  appears  more  promising.  Among 
Foreign  Rails  the  passing  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pacific  interim  dividend  was  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  recent  strike,  but  the 
earnings  of  the  line  should  improve  considerably  before 
long,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  total 
payment  for  the  year  will  show  a  reduction.  The  most 
interesting  statement  in  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Mexican  Railway  is  the  testimony  to  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  oil  fuel. 

A  big  business  has  been  done  in  Oil  shares,  and 
Shells  have  maintained  their  quotation  very  well  despite 
a  semi-official  denial  of  the  reports  that  a  big  contract 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  company  for  the  supply 
of  oil  fuel  for  the  Admiralty.  This  denial  is  regarded 
in  the  market  as  "  technical  ".  Orders  have 
undoubtedly  been  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  organisation,  and 
if  the  Admiralty  wants  big  supplies  of  oil,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will,  it  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Shell  organisation  for  the  bulk  of  it.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Shell  people  have  just  recently  entered  into  a 
very  big  contract  for  the  supply  of  petrol  to  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  Apart  from  a  few 
Nigerian  tin  and  Rhodesian  shares,  mining  markets 
have  been  very  quiet.  The  features  were  Anglo- 
Continentals,  Benues,  and  Ropps  among  tins,  and 
Bucks  Reefs  among  Rhodesians.  As  regards  Marconi 
activity,  the  official  announcement  of  the  result  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Isaac's  visit  to  New  York  on  account  of  the 
American  Company  has  now  been  made,  and  a  very 
interesting  announcement  it  is. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society. 

THEORIES  regarding  life  assurance  management 
merely  hold  good  until  they  are  disproved  by  facts. 
The  constant  moderate  expenditure  of  this  legal  office 
was  supposed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  large  average 
amount  of  the  policies  in  force,  but  the  latest  quinquen- 
nial investigation  indicates  that  a  democratic  policy  may 
not  be  disadvantageous  even  in  this  one  respect.  Prior 
to  1887,  when  the  management  suddenly  became  pro- 
gressive, the  amount  per  policy  issued  exceeded  ^.'2000  ; 
and  it  was  about  £152*  in  1887-91,  ^,"1808  in  1892-6, 
^1778  in  1897-1901,  ^"1009  in  1902-6,  and  ^883  in 
1 909- 1 1,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  shown  ten 
years  earlier.  A  high  expense  ratio  throughout  the 
recent  quinquennium  might  therefore  have  reasonably 
been  anticipated,  but  all  expenses,  including  commis- 
sion, appear  to  have  been  covered  by  12.7  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income,  a  ratio  that  compared  with  16.58 
in  1882-6,  13  72  in  1887-91,  12.51  in  1892-6,  11.44  in 
1 897-1 901,  and  14.0  in  1902-6.  Apparently  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  each  great  development,  such  as 
occurred  after  1886  and  1901- ,  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
expense  ratio,  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  to  the 
former  level  as  the  administration  adapted  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions.  When  the;  first  great  expansion 
began  the  rate  rose  by  2.14  per  cent.,  but  ten  years 
later  it  was  lower  than  during  the  preceding  stationary 
period  1872-86.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next  marked 
expansion,  which  began  in  19/12,  the  extra  burden 
placed  upon  the  premium  income  amounted  to  2.56  per 
cent  ,  but  of  this  al)out  1.3  per  rent,  was  regained 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
during  the  current  quinquennium  a  return  will  be  made 
to  the  former  10  to  ir  percent,  level. 

Life  assurance  might  gain  ronsiderably  were  a  care- 
ful study  to  be  made  of  the  methods  of  extension  adopted 
by  life  offices  of  the  soundest  type— those  which  have 
been  consistently  well  managed.  In  reeent  years  the 
directors  of  the  Legal  and  General  Society  have  dis- 
played exceptional  enterprise,  for  in  the  .our,.-  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  quinquennial  value  of  new 
transactions  has  been  enormously  increased.  During 


the  1882-86  term  only  758  policies  for  ^"1,637,586  were 
completed,  whereas  the  results  of  the  two  latest  quin- 
quenniums  were  11,465  policies  for  ;£i  1,573,409  in 
1901-6  and  18,598  policies  for  ^15,247,799  in  1907-11, 
But  no  risks  have  been  run.  Each  development  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  a  carefully  formed  plan,  and  then 
to  have  been  systematically  carried  into  effect,  expenses 
being  reduced  so  soon  as  the  immediate  object  in  view 
had  been  attained.  In  order  to  broaden  the  basis  of 
the  business  additional  outlays  have  necessarily  to  be 
incurred,  but  extravagant  expenditure  on  new  business 
has  never  been  permitted,  and  conditions  had  become 
normal  before  the  next  important  extension  -  was 
undertaken. 

Systematised  work  of  the  kind  indicated  makes  for 
permanent  success,  because  the  premium  "loading" — 
i.e.,  the  additional  charge  made  for  expenses  and  profits 
— is  never  exceeded.  The  acquisition  of  a  huge  premium 
income  is  not  the  primary  aim  of  the  management ;  the 
motive  for  enterprise  is  extension,  more  or  less  rapid, 
along  perfectly  secure  lines.  How  well  such  a  policy 
answers  in  the  long  run  is  proved  by  the  splendid  bonus 
record  of  this  office.  For  four  quinquenniums  in  suc- 
cession reversions  have  been  added  to  with-profit 
policies  at  the  high  rate  of  38s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
sums  insured  and  previous  bonuses,  and  a  larger 
undivided  balance  than  ever  before  has  now  been  carried 
forward.  Of  course,  the  largeness  of  the  bonuses 
declared  has  mainly  arisen  from  satisfactory  mortalitv 
and  the  exceptional  facilities  which  are  possessed  for 
investing  the  funds  in  sound  remunerative  securities, 
a  legal  office  necessarily  having  special  advantages  in 
this  respect.  No  small  part  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed 
has,  however,  been  due  to  consistent  moderate  expendi- 
ture, and  a  substantial  part  of  the  bonuses  paid  has  been 
so  derived. 

For  how  long  such  favourable  conditions  will  exist 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  Society 
was  never  in  an  all-round  better  position  than  it  is  at 
the  moment.  Throughout  the  recent  quinquennium 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  anticipated  was  only 
74.7  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  claims  were  87  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  shown  by  the  mortality  tables  in  use. 
Moreover,  the  funds,  apart  from  the  amount  invested 
in  reversionary  interests,  showed  an  average  return  of 
6s.  4d.  per  cent,  before  deduction  of  income  tax, 
against  ^,4  6s.  in  the  previous  period,  and  about  the 
same  profit  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  special 
investments  mentioned,  which  yielded  ^4  18s.  3d.  per 
cent.,  after  deduction  of  income  tax.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  throughout  the  years  1906-11  the  main  sources 
of  profit  remained  thoroughly  productive,  and  the 
average  rate  of  expenditure  was  lowered,  as  has  been 
shown,  by  1.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  preceding 
quinquennium.  Future  bonuses  may  further  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  two  other  matters.  Out  of  a  total 
surplus  amounting  to  ^,801,203  about  ^.71,883  has 
been  left  in  the  fund,  against  a  comparatively  small  sum 
at  the  end  of  [906,  and  it  was  officially  stated  at  the 
recent  meeting  that  the  market  value  ol  the  convertible 
securities  exceeded  bv  ^.42,831  the  value  placed  upon 

them  in  the  balance  sheet. 


TIIK  VOCATION  OF  SIR  HERBERT  TREE. 
By  John  PaLMBR. 
"OUSKIN,  in  his  "  Politic  al  Fconomv  of  Art  ",  says 
*^    that  the  first  thing  to  do  with  genius  or  talent  is 
to  discover  it.     The  second  thing  is  wiselv  to  employ  it. 

Se  veral  years  ago  the  playgoers  and  critic  s  of  London 
discovered  Sir  Herbert  Tree-,  thus  succeeding  in  stage 
one  of  Kuskin's  economy.  The  rest  is  pun-  mis- 
management a  spec  ies  of  mismanagement  of  which 
the  public  is  too  ofte  n  guilty  in  the  se-  days  of  art  for 

the  people.  Here  wai  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  •>  man  ol 
tremendous  ability  and  gre-.it  energy  of  character  (a 

manager  w  ho  makei  mistake's  on  so  colossal  a  sc  .de- 
ns Sir  Herbert  Tree  ||  ne<  eSSaflly  an  e  vtr.iordin.u  \  and 
gifted  person);  a  man  exceptionally  endowed  with  the- 
sort  of  sublimated  eommon-sense  which  naturally 
seizes  upon  a  naturalistic    ;me!  a  e  omic  \ie-w  of  life;  n 
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man,  moreover,  with  so  absolute  an  inability  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  that  he  believes  to  this  day  that  the  enter- 
tainments he  gives  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  are  an 
improvement  upon  the  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  here,  in 
a  word,  was  Sir  Herbert  Tree — and  what  did  we  do 
Avith  him  ?  We  compelled  him  to  produce  poetic  drama, 
iin  which  all  his  abilities  were  not  only  wasted,  but 
positively  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  managers 
whose  powers  of  reason  and  business  acumen  were  less 
than  his  own.  What  was  worse,  we  insisted  upon  his 
playing  a  leading  part  in  these  productions.  Then, 
after  forcing  him  to  misuse  his  talents  during  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  we  rewarded  him  for  his  submission 
with  a  knighthood,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  him  in  our 
newspapers  with  bated  breath,  as  though  we  really 
believed  that  we  had  succeeded  in  turning  him  into 
something  different  from  what  Nature  intended.  Nor 
is  the  case  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree  an  isolated  one.  The 
public  has  hypnotised  Sir  Herbert  into  playing 
Shakespeare  by  affirming  in  the  most  practical  manner 
(through  the  box  office)  that  in  Shakespeare  he  is 
admirably  suited.  Thereby  it  has  almost  certainly 
robbed  the  English  stage  of  a  great  comic  actor  in 
prose.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  public  is  now  trying 
to  play  the  same  wicked  trick  upside  down  at  the 
"  Kingsway  ",  where  it  is  trying  to  persuade  Miss 
Lillah  McCarthy  that  it  is  her  honourable  mission  to 
talk  prose  all  her  life,  as  Sir  Herbert  talks  verse — 
namely,  without  being  aware  of  it.  Now  to  a  certain 
extent  the  public  at  the  Kingsway  is  right.  No  one 
denies  that  Miss  McCarthy  is  quite  capable  of  doing 
the  work  she  has  accepted  to  do.  The  public's  mistake 
in  this  case  lies  primarily  in  the  idea  that  the  plays 
of  Mr.  Shaw  are  difficult  to  act,  or  that  they  require 
imaginative  genius  for  their  interpretation.  Mr. 
Shaw's  plays  are  beneath  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  ;  not, 
of  course,  because  the  plays  are  bad  plays ;  partly,  in 
fact,  because  they  are  good.  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  read 
so  well  that  so  long  as  the  players  speak  up,  and 
make  no  mistakes,  and  carefully  observe  the  elementary 
rules  of  naturalistic  acting — so  long  as  the  players,  in 
fact,  are  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  clever  people  (of 
whom  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many  at  the  present 
time),  we  shall  get  all  the  pleasure  it  is  possible  to  get 
from  an  interpretation  of  Mr.  Shaw's  dramatic  message 
to  the  theatres  of  this  generation.  But  I  strongly 
suspect  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  of  being  someone  whose 
quality  is  of  a  rarer  kind.  I  suspect  her  of  being 
gifted  with  imagination,  or  aesthetic  feeling.  Imagina- 
tion is  a  quality  loosely  attributed  in  every  newspaper 
of  the  period  to  numberless  men  and  women  whose 
whole  lives  are  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  blind  the  world 
to  their  deficiencies  in  this  one  indispensable  aesthetic 
gift  by  a  persistent  and  brilliant  use  of  gifts  which  bear 
little  or  no  relation  to  it.  Really  the  power  to  interpret 
a  work  of  art  imaginatively — it  is  itself  a  species  of 
imaginative  creation — is  so  rare  that  anyone  who  shows 
the  faintest  sign  of  possessing  it  should  immediately 
be  isolated  from  all  the  clever  and  reasonable  people 
who  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  twentieth 
century  gives  them  a  natural  artistic  advantage  over 
everybody  who  lived  in  the  centuries  that  went  before. 
I  am  scarcely  qualified  to  go  into  the  metaphysics  of 
imagination  ;  but  I  can  assure  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy 
that  if  she  really  possesses  the  gift  to  re-create  imagina- 
tively the  character,  say,  of  Lady  Macbeth,  she  pos- 
sesses something  which  is  entirely  unrelated  to  her 
power  of  understanding  and  underlining  the  intentions 
of  the  distinguished  prose  dramatists  she  is  at  present 
helping  to  popularise.  I  do  not  say  that  this  other  gift 
is  of  a  superior  or  of  a  more  desirable  kind.  But  it  is 
entirely  different,  and  certainly  it  is  tremendously  more 
rare.  For  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  false  to  the 
political  economy  of  art  as  sketched  by  the  old-world 
publicist,  John  Ruskin,  for  Miss  McCarthy  to  go  on 
adding  to  the  bag  of  modern  plays  she  has  already 
announced  for  production  at  the  Kingsway — especially 
at  a  moment  of  her  career  when  she  has  just  shown  in 
her  playing  of  Iphigeneia  a  plain  hint  of  her  fitness  to 
be  more  rarely  distinguished. 


I  feel  that  the  title  of  this  article  should  properly  be 
"Waste";  but  that  might  bring  it  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  through  a  slip  of  some  indus- 
trious press-cutter,  which  is  precisely  what  I  would 
like  to  avoid.  Certainly  the  new  production  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  is  "  waste"  in  every  sense.  It  is 
waste  of  money ;  waste  of  time ;  waste  of  all  the  clever 
and  ingenious  and  muscular  people  who  paint  and 
design  and  dance  and  move  the  scenery  ;  waste  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree,  who  has  just  shown  us  in  "  Trilby  "  how 
happy  he  could  be,  were  he  seriously  to  labour  in  his 
own  vocation  ;  waste  of  a  possibly  talented  young 
actress  in  Miss  Neilson-Terry,  who  should  be  hard  at 
school ;  waste  of  Shakespeare,  who  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  the  entertainment.  I  will  show  by  one  example  how 
unnecessary  Shakespeare  is.  Shakespeare  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  a  gloriously  robustious  de- 
scription of  a  thunderstorm  at  sea  off  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  He  wrote  it  in  order  to  touch  his 
hearers  to  an  imaginative  perception  of  tempest.  Why 
did  Shakespeare  choose  the  poetic  method  of  making 
his  drama  live  for  the  audience?  Many  people  have 
solemnly  affirmed  that  it  was  because  he  had  not  had 
the  advantages  of  a  modern  polytechnical  education, 
and  that,  being  unversed  in  elementary  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  he  never  realised  how  simple  it  would  be 
to  manufacture  thunderstorms  for  the  playhouse,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  tcrrifyingly  real  and  entirely 
innoxious.  I  deny  this  absolutely.  Shakespeare,  as  a 
practical  playwright,  did  not  require  his  manager  to 
manufacture  thunderstorms,  not  because  he  could  not 
have  supplied  the  chemistry  if  he  had  set  his  mind 
to  it,  but  because  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  this 
was  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  But  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  Shakespeare  meant  his  verses 
to  be  heard  ;  so  that  in  the  storm  scene  at  Cyprus,  what 
with  supernumeraries  rushing  frantically  hither  and 
thither,  and  a  din  of  thunder  as  of  heaven  falling,  and 
a  sough  of  rain  suggestive  of  the  Flood,  the  unfor- 
tunate player  who  described  the  storm,  although  he 
bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  (to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  any  music  native  to  the  lines)  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished.  Personally  I  was  more 
comfortable  through  this  scene  than  through  any  of  the 
others ;  because  the  natural  exasperation  I  felt  at  the 
implicit  assumption  that  this  superfluous  stage  busi- 
ness was  more  important  than  Shakespeare's  verse  was 
less  disquieting  than  the  exquisite  suffering  with  which 
one's  ears  were  afflicted  when  the  verses  actually 
became  audible. 

The  artistic  value  of  Sir  Herbert's  Othello  and  Miss 
Lillian  McCarthy's  Iphigeneia  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
what  was  obviously  merely  "clever"  in  the  two  per- 
formances. Sir  Herbert  seemed  to  have  scheduled 
Othello's  "points"  like  a  lawyer;  and  he  presented 
them  drearily,  in  the  spirit  of  a  grammarian  who  thinks 
he  has  exhausted  a  line  of  Vergil  when  he  has  success- 
fully parsed  it.  In  the  Iphigeneia  of  Miss  McCarthy 
there  was  a  noble  simplicity  ;  almost  a  complete  absence 
of  the  trick  which  betrays  ;  and  a  really  delicate  sense 
of  rhythm  in  speech,  gesture,  and  feeling.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  over-emphasis  and  confusion  of  styles 
which  marred  her  Iocasta  of  January  last.  In  Miss 
McCarthy's  playing,  as  in  the  whole  production,  there 
was  a  concentration  upon  the  things  that  matter  as 
thorough  as  the  concentration  of  Sir  Herbert  on  the 
things  that  do  not.  The  most  notable  point  about 
the  production  as  a  whole  was  the  harmony  of  mood 
severally  between  the  players,  and  an  even  more  striking 
unity  of  impression  between  the  spirit  in  which  they 
delivered  the  play  and  the  setting.  This  was  exactly 
where  the  "  CEdipus  "  of  Professor  Reinhardt  so 
conspicuously  failed. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

By  Ernest  Dimxet. 

\\T  E  have  learned  to  think  of  the  Academy  as  a 
* »     highly  moral  body,  somewhat  too  conserva- 
tive   in    tendency,    yet   holding    and    exercising  an 
unquestionable    influence    for   good.     Thanks   to  a 
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long  course  of  admiring  munificence,  the  Academy 
has  gradually  become  one  of  the  richest  institutions 
in  existence,  and  it  makes  the  same  use  of  its  wealth 
as  good  fairies  in  stories ;  it  encourages  promising 
writers,  confirms  distinction  where  it  has  begun  to 
appear,  rewards  virtue  and  almost  punishes  vice.  But 
here  again  if  we  pass  from  the  collectivity  to  the 
individuals,  what  do  we  find?  One  man  apart, 
because  he  is  par  excellence  the  good  man  skilful  in 
speaking,  a  true  soldier,  a  true  Frenchman  and  a  true 
orator  though  he  is  no  writer — M.  de  Mun — we  are 
confronted  by  men  who  have  won  distinction  in 
politics  :  M.  Ollivier,  M.  Hanotaux,  M.  Ribot,  M.  de 
Freycinet,  M.  Poincare,  M.  Cochin ;  by  historians 
like  M.  Lavisse,  M.  Thureau-Dangin,  Monseigneur 
Duchesne,  or  even  biographers  like  the  Marquis  de 
S^gur,  M.  Masson,  M.  Lamy,  M.  Roujon ;  by  the 
editor  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ",  M. 
Charmes,  whose  complete  works  could  lodge  in  his 
breast  pocket ;  by  a  miscellaneous  writer  like  M. 
Mezieres.  These  men  are  honourable  men,  good  men, 
clever  men,  but  the  moral  influence  of  their  works  is 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  negligible.  Whenever  any 
of  them  walks  into  a  room  there  is  none  of  the  stir 
which  the  vicinity  of  a  magnetic  influence  always  pro- 
duces. Alone  of  them  M.  Ollivier,  a  wonderful  octo- 
genarian with  a  marvellously  clear  head,  rouses  deeper 
curiosity,  but  it  is  more  because  he  was  in  public  life 
forty-four  years  ago  at  a  crisis  in  our  history  than  on 
account  of  his  works  and  their  effects.  I  imagine  that 
the  men  who  had  been  in  office  under  Louis  XVI.  must 
have  excited  the  same  sort  of  interest  about  1830. 

In  fact,  we  have  to  come  to  the  dramatists  and 
novelists  to  find  names  which  have  a  meaning  about 
them  and  are  not  mere  names.  There  is  no  Dumas 
among  the  former.  M.  Rostand  will  always  be  looked 
upon  with  more  favour  than  the  others,  because  he 
once  gave  us  the  thrill  of  great  hope  and  was  for  a 
while  another  "enfant  sublime",  as  Chateaubriand 
called  Hugo.  But  among  his  four  colleagues  at  the 
Academy  appears  M.  Claretie,  alas;  and  neither  M. 
Brieux,  nor  M.  Donnay,  nor  M.  Lavedan  is  a  great 
playwright  or  can  be  called  an  exceptionally  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  stage.  M.  Brieux,  though  a  preacher, 
almost  invariably  forgets  his  text,  and  M.  Donnay  and 
M.  Lavedan,  who  used  to  be  thought  decidedly  shock- 
ing, have  not  lost  all  claims  to  the  name.  It  is  even  worse 
if  we  examine  in  succession  the  purely  literary  members 
of  the  Academy.  Let  us  leave  aside  M.  Faguet  and 
M.  Doumic,  who  have  always  stuck  "to  mere  criticism 
and  stand  so  much  on  reason  and  principles  that  they 
have  the  dryness,  if  they  have  the  power,  of  logic  itself, 
and  arc  almost  impersonal.  Also  M.  Bazin,  who 
possesses  unalloyed  all  the  qualities  of  the  literary 
gentleman  and  the  Christian,  but  whose  talent  is  not 
sufficiently  virile  to  be  commanding  of  itself.  These 
eliminations  made,  we  discover  the  small  knot  of  writers 
who  really  count  :  four  or  five  in  forty.  These  arc 
MM.  Loti,  Fram  e,  Lemaltre,  Bourget,  'and  Barres. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible,  and  fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  con- 
siderable production  of  these  writers.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  are  men  in  whose  presence  vou  cannot  find 
yourself  without  feeling  that  they  are  the  embodiment 
of  a  great  portion  of  French  activity.  What  these  men 
thought  millions  have  thought  after  them  in  unconscious 
docility;  their  particular  manner  of  viewing  the  world, 
their  moral  attitude  towards  it  have  been  so  copied  as 
gradually  to  become  familiar  even  to  the  man  jM  the 
street.  Now  these  five  men  with  the  e xe.pt ion  of 
M.  I<  ranee,  who  went  through  changes  but  has  never 
been  capable  of  an  evolution  are  at  present  as  dc«  ided 
champions  of  morals  and  as  resolute  opponents  of  mere 
dilettantism  as  the.  Academy  in  its  most  conservative 
moods  can  wish,  but  they  are  all  in  the  Ararlemy  for 
works  Which  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  Academy 
must  abhor.     [his  needs  no  demonstration  in  the  rase 

of  Loti;  Jules  Lemaftre  was  as  nueh  the  lawful  heir 

of  Kenan  as  M.  France  himself;  Bourget  did  not  even 
ask  of  passion  that  it  should  be  a  belle  passion  to  be 
more  than  lenient  towards  it,  he  was  content  if  it  was 


well  dressed ;  finally,  M.  Barres,  who  is  to-day  less  of 
a  writer  than  an  active  patriot,  was  the  inventor  of  a 
dangerous  literary  attitude,  half  serious,  half  funny, 
under  which  only  the  clearest-sighted  could  detect  a 
genuine  desire  for  moral  improvement.  These  men 
became  famous  long  before  they  acquired  the  wisdom 
which  they  now  inculcate,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  hold  the  position  they  now  occupy  among  the 
Forty,  had  they  begun  with  the  works  they  have  pro- 
duced since  their  election. 

So  when  we  try  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
Academy  as  a  literary  body  we  only  find  four  or  five 
writers  in  forty  who  really  impose  their  personality  on 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  when  we  examine  it  as  an 
almost  unparalleled  moral  influence,  we  are  startled  to 
discover  that  the  really  influential  have  not  always  been 
moral,  and  that  the  undoubtedly  virtuous  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  This  is  the  curious  paradox 
which  has  been  living  its  life  in  France,  not  certainly 
since  the  days  of  Richelieu,  but  at  least  for  a  hundred 
years. 

It  is  much  to  the  praise  of  the  French  Academy  that 
it  has  been  capable  of  subsisting  more  respected  than 
ever  in  such  circumstances.  In  a  country  in  which 
all  the  traditions  have  been  battered  down  by  ridicule 
or  envy  and  where  practically  no  rich  or  influential  body 
has  been  suffered  by  the  jealousy  of  Parliament,  it  is  a 
hundred  times  lucky  that  enough  esteem  of  literary 
excellence  has  survived  to  make  the  Academic  institu- 
tion possible.  It  also  speaks  for  French  intelligence 
that  the  men  who  were  young  when  Loti,  Bourget, 
Lemaltre,  and  Barres  were  young  were  not  so  much 
the  dupes  of  their  literary  attitude  as  not  to  modify  it 
easily  as  experience  revealed  its  weak  sides.  But  all 
the  same  a  paradox  cannot  be  sustained  everlastingly, 
and  the  French  Academy  would  sooner  or  later  lose  its 
credit  if  it  were  only  an  institution  into  which  a  man 
could  get  himself  through  success  akin  to  scandal  and  in 
which  he  could  afterwards  play  the  part  of  the  reformed 
rake  turned  philosopher  (the  perfect  specimen  being 
M.  Marcel  Prevost).  This  the  Academicians  have  felt, 
as  was  natural,  long  before  the  public,  a^id  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  more  or  less  covered  compunction  of 
M.  Bourget,  for  instance,  that  the  success  of  M.  Henri 
Bordeaux — an  Academician  of  the  morrow  with  a  per- 
haps too  resolutely  moral  tone — has  been  made  possible. 
The  days  are  drawing  near  when  the  dangerous  illu- 
sion of  the  Romanticists — that  a  man's  life,  and 
not  merely  his  ideals,  ought  to  be  reflected  in  his 
writings,  will  be  exploded  for  ever,  and  when  the  classi- 
cal notions  kept  up,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  by  the 
Academy  will  be  once  more  current.  Then  certainly  there 
will  be  a  higher  literary  standard  than  was  known 
during  the  past  century,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  also  be  more  sense,  more  chivalry,  and  more 
sincerity  in  the  life  of  the  French  nation. 


WILDF  AND  iESTHETICISM. 
Bv  J.  E.  Barton. 
TT  is  characteristic  of  what  are  called  "  movements" 
*  in  art  or  criticism  that  they  obscure  the  true  signi- 
ficance and  quality  of  any  original  talent  that  becomes 
involved  with  them.  People  still  think  that  Oscar  Wilde 
was  the  exponent  of  a  fundamentally  crude  artistic  cult ; 
that  his  work,  redeemed  from  oblivion  by  its  extraor- 
dinary agility  and  decorative  skill,  is  built  on  the  shallow 
doctrine  that  art  is  a  means  of  escape  from  the  larger 
issues  of  life.  As  writer,  Wilde  is  considered  to  have 
shown  a  striking  versatility  in  adapting  to  his  own 
patterns  the  inspiration  of  other  men;  and  the  unques- 
tioned vitality  of  his  intellect  is  said  to  have  been 
frittered  away  in  delicate  buffoonery  or  in  literal y  poses 
quite  inconsistent  with  real  breadth  and  sincerity  of 
thought. 

To  examine  this  view  may  Iw  worth  while,  and  an 
occasion  for  doing  so  is  offered  bv  the  appearance  for 
tlir-  first  time  since  Wilde's  death  <>f  1  sensible  Imk»I< 
about  him  *     Mr.   Kansnme's  pages  are  excellent  as  a 

*  "Oscar  Wilrlo."     H\   Arthur  Kannomr,     London :  StIc, 
1912     7s.  6,1  nrt 
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summary  of  the  subject.  He  docs  not,  however,  probe 
very  deep.  His  sobriety  and  detachment  are  concerned 
mainlv  with  an  exposition  of  the  brilliant  surface  of 
Wilde's  writings.  We  arc  told  thai  "  a  wonderful 
feeling  for  decorative  effect  "  is  Wilde's  "  peculiar  con- 
tribution to  literature".  Even  his  "contribution  to 
thought  "  is  found  mainly  in  his  "  exegesis  of  the 
critical  attitude  ".  Nowhere,  even  in  these  well-written 
and  thoughtful  chapters,  arc  wc  compelled  to  recognise 
the  intellectual  force  and  unity  which  arc  Wilde's  real 
distinction.  The  central  thing  has  somehow  escaped, 
though  we  cannot  point  to  the  gap.  The  vivid  stimulus 
of  Wilde's  work  is  not  here  accounted  for. 

There  are  personalities  in  literature  who  cannot  be 
computed  from  a  literary  standpoint.  To  attempt  an 
estimate  of  Byron  by  a  judicious  survey  of  his  poems 
would  be  simply  inept.  Implicitly,  Mr.  Ransomc  per- 
ceives a  similar  truth  about  Wilde,  when  he  remarks 
that  Wilde's  writings  always  preserve  "a  feeling  of 
recreation  ",  and  impress  us  as  those  of  a  man  "  who 
is  an  author  only  in  his  moments  of  leisure".  It  is 
not  easy,  of  course,  to  seize  the  common  principle  in  a 
body  of  writings  thrown  off  as  casual  utterances  and 
always  colloquially  light  in  tone.  Wilde's  mind,  more- 
over had  two  marked  strains  which  enhance  the 
difficulty.  The  anarchic  turn  in  him  was  very  strong, 
inducing  a  conscious  contempt  of  system,  and  a  love  of 
surprises  for  their  own  sake.  He  was  also  quite  trans- 
parent in  his  use  of  such  literary  material  as  he  found 
*cady  to  hand.  He  never  doubted  his  own  abilitv  to  fill 
alien  reeds,  ostentatiously  borrowed,  with  his  own 
breath.  None  the  less,  with  all  this  apparent  perversity 
and  gift  for  adaptation,  it  would  be  futile  to  dismiss  his 
talent  as  something  only  discursive  or  imitative. 

If  by  »stheticism  is  meant  the  trivial  conception  of 
"  art  for  art's  sake  ",  Wilde  was  not  an  aesthete  at 
all.  If  he  seemed  to  identify  himself  with  such  a 
doctrine,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  also  identified  the 
spheres  of  art  and  life.  He  delights,  it  is  true,  in  the 
form  of  humour  which  praises  works  of  art  at  the 
expense  of  nature  and  the  actual  world.  But  the  ultimate 
point  of  the  paradox  is  always  this  fact — that  works  of 
art  gain  all  their  value  from  their  own  inner  truthfulness 
to  the  secret  of  life  itself.  Conventions  of  the  beautiful 
have  no  hold  on  Wilde's  imagination.  The  beautiful  for 
him  is  that  which  exhibits  "  a  fine  correspondence  of 
form  and  spirit  ".  He  is  right  when  he  says,  in  effect, 
that  this  is  the  achievement  of  imagination,  not  of 
nature.  His  solvent  effect  on  current  notions  of  art  was 
immense.  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Pater  had  already  shared 
the  credit  of  bringing  home  to  modern  English  thought 
the  interdependence  of  life  and  art.  Wilde's  influence  in 
the  same  direction  was  perhaps  even  more  remarkable, 
because  he  felt  the  truth  more  instinctively  and  emotion- 
ally than  the  other  three  men.  It  was  part  of  his 
personal  experience.  This  is  why  he  expresses  it,  not 
with  the  systematic  solemnity  which  Englishmen  can 
readily  understand,  but  in  brilliant  and  extravagant 
flashes.  The  epigrammatic  bent  of  his  criticism — I  do 
not  say  he  never  overdid  it — was  absolutely  natural  to 
him.  So  far  from  suggesting  insincerity,  it  is  a  symptom 
of  true  self-expression  in  a  man  who,  with  all  his  con- 
scious culture  and  assured  critical  philosophy,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  restless  and  impatient  creative  artist. 
In  this  region  his  destructive  sallies,  at  their  most 
flippant,  have  the  knack  of  truth.  The  amusing  judg- 
ments on  modern  authors  in  the  "  Decav  of  Lying" 
are  wonderfully  pointed.  Nothing  could  produce  them 
but  a  really  fresh  and  simple  vision. 

More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  Wilde  vindicates 
the  wider,  Greek  conception  of  tcj^,  of  art  as  a 
thing  w  hich  not  only  deals  with  intellectual  refinements, 
but  embraces  the  orderly  conduct  of  life  and  thought  in 
their  normal,  practical  phases.  He  judped  a  moral 
convention  as  he  would  judge  a  conventional  picture. 
A  foolish  action  was  for  him  on  the  same  plane  as  a 
foolish  novel.  He  may  have  erred  in  his  exaggeration 
of  the  artist,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  constantlv  praises 
the  sanity  of  the  Greek  attitude,  which  recognised  that 
4'the  sand  was  for  the  feet  of  the  runner".  Where 
Wilde  is  extravagant  he  is  extravagant  because  he  is 


claiming  for  art  a  scope  which  ordinary  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  allow.  The  ideal  of  an  art  which  abstracts 
mere  form  and  colour  from  the  world,  and  feeds  on 
this  abstraction,  was  for  Wilde  a  fundamentally  wrong 
ideal.  In  this  respect  he  is  apt  to  be  diametrically 
misunderstood.  In  purple  passages,  no  doubt,  he  seems 
to  dwell  with  an  exotic  zest  on  what  he  calls  "  beautiful 
things  ",  and  sober  minds  have  been  disgusted  by 
the  very  success  with  which  in  "  Dorian  Gray  ",  for 
instance,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  with 
all  its  sensuous  subtlety  is  conveyed.  Hut  the  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  even  in  such  passages  it  is  no  vapid 
and  external  pageant  of  objects  that  is  presented  to  us. 
Wilde  very  seldom  descends  to  mere  bric-a-brac,  as 
typical  "  aesthetes  "  habitually  do.  His  descriptive 
luxury  is  consistent  with  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  approve  of  the  Borgias  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  imaginative  brilliance  and  realism  with 
which  Wilde  has  recreated  their  spirit  and  setting.  For 
this  kind  of  summary  he  had  singular  genius.  Witness 
his  pages  in  "  The  Critic  as  Artist"  on  the  "  Divine 
Comedy  ",  where  he  rises  to  a  tour  de  force  in  his  con- 
centration of  the  Dantesque  dream.  His  conception  of 
art,  not  only  as  a  means  of  life,  but  as  a  sort  of  super- 
life,  stripping  nature  of  her  accidents  and  tedious 
excrescences,  is  fanciful  enough  as  he  develops  it,  but 
it  is  admirably  suggestive.  The  true  influence  of  such 
critical  work  is  indirect.  It  is  not  revealed  in  the 
inanities  of  professed  disciples.  It  lives  rather  in  the 
response  of  a  whole  succession  of  diverse  minds  to  that 
challenge  which  all  originality,  however  outr£,  offers  by 
its  very  nature. 

It  is  highly  misleading,  therefore,  to  call  Wilde  "  an 
artist  in  attitudes  ".  His  contribution  to  modern  ideas, 
indeed,  is  the  contribution  of  a  personality  rather  than 
of  a  creed.  But  the  personality  is  a  definite  one.  Out- 
wardly Protean  and  irresponsible,  he  is  centrally  one  of 
the  most  consistent  minds  in  literature.  Typically  a 
modern,  he  played  with  ideas  as  the  typical  Elizabethan 
played  with  phrases.  In  many  ways  he  posed  tor  effect, 
but  for  those  who  have  really  read  his  work  in  bulk 
these  poses  no  more  imply  a  lack  of  clear  standpoint 
than  the  conceits  of  an  Elizabethan  poet  would  imply 
an  incapacity  for  true  emotion.  Wilde  is  called  a 
decadent,  and  superficially,  at  least,  his  affinities  to  the 
decadent  schools  of  art  are  obvious.  Even  decadence 
has  its  place  and  work,  especially  if  by  decadence  we 
mean  that  kind  of  perception  which  in  moments  of 
insight  extracts  a  high  strain  of  beauty  from  matter 
that  fails  to  interest,  or  even  revolts,  the  run  of  man- 
kind. But  Wilde  was  much  more  than  a  decadent. 
Pure  decadence  is  essentially  marked  by  vagueness, 
whereas  in  Wilde's  best  work  both  ideas  and  images 
are  clear-cut  and  almost  metallic.  Influenced,  as  Keats 
was,  by  the  Hellenic  spirit,  he  has  also  Keats'  peculiar 
gift  of  insensibly  incorporating  that  spirit  with  his  own 
style.  Keats  had  here  the  advantage  of  knowing  no 
actual  Greek  ;  but  Wilde,  with  undoubted  scholarship, 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  trammels  of  scholarship 
which  make  men  write  in  the  "classical"  way.  He 
understood  the  Greeks  by  a  higher  intuition  than  the 
faculty  of  the  scholar.  He  says  somewhere  that  the 
magic  of  Greek  literature  comes  from  the  fact  that  in 
Greece  "  the  voice  was  the  medium,  and  the  ear  the 
critic  ".  The  ease  and  insouciance  of  his  ow  n  style  have 
preserved  that  ideal.  His  best  prose  is  astonishingly 
flexible  and  unforced.  "  The  Soul  of  Man  under 
Socialism  "  is  one  of  the  most  carelessly  scintillating 
pieces  of  English  extant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
firmly  outlined  expositions  of  an  idea.  It  has  long 
seemed  odd  that  a  writer  so  evidently  at  home  with  his 
own  thought — in  spite  of  a  manufactured  epigram  here 
or  there — should  be  described  as  "  insincere  ".  Nor 
does  Wilde,  in  the  substance  of  his  criticism,  ever 
pander  to  the  false  doctrine  of  modernity,  the  current 
shallowness  which  regards  w  hat  is  classic  as  outworn. 
He  is  invariably  alive  to  the  greatness  of  the  classics, 
and  modernity  with  him  takes  the  genuine  form  of 
extracting  from  the  classics  a  living  interpretation. 

At  heart  Wilde  was  a  romantic.  He  stood  for  indi- 
vidualism, for  the   unrestricted   assertion   and  even 
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lawless  realisation  of  personality.  These  things  with 
him  were  more  than  doctrines.  They  were  born  in 
him.  With  all  his  exquisite  touch  in  the  realm  of  the 
artificial — and  his  comedies  show  how  fine  that  was — 
he  had  in  his  mental  composition  much  that  was  entirely 
Keltic  and  naive.  To  this,  subtly  admixed  with  his 
acquired  culture,  the  attractiveness  of  his  work,  and 
certainly  its  freshness,  is  largely  due.  It  was  this 
naivete  that  enabled  him  to  adapt  so  boldly  for  his 
own  poetic  purposes.  "  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  " 
is  inconceivable  without  "The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram"  and  "The  Ancient  Mariner".  He  simply 
blended  the  genius  of  the  two  poems  with  the  hard 
concrete  of  his  own  experience.  "The  Sphinx", 
again — a  morbid  masterpiece — is  obviously  inspired 
both  in  feeling  and  technique  by  Swinburne's  for- 
gotten poem,  "Cleopatra".  At  all  times  Wilde 
showed  a  childlike  pleasure  in  catching  an  effect  and 
making  it  his  own.  His  epigrammatists  with  their 
cigarettes  arc  never  really  blase  and  stupid  with 
omniscience,  as  such  creatures  in  life  usually  are. 
Nobody  has  denied  Wilde's  culture;  but  the  tedium  of 
culture — its  natural  Nemesis — is  never  felt  in  his  work. 
Nothing  more  truly  expresses  him  than  his  selection 
in  "  De  Profundis  "  of  the  things  in  art  and  history 
which  appeal  to  him  as  being  spiritually  important. 
His  rejection  of  the  dead  rule  is  only  less  animated  than 
his  passion  for  the  living  spirit. 

It  is  perfectly  idle  to  discuss  what  larger  uses  Wilde 
might  have  found  for  his  extraordinary  powers.  In  any 
event,  his  intellectual  nature  would  have  run  its  course. 
Like  Byron,  Keats,  and  Beardsley,  he  belonged  to  the 
race  of  quick  burners.  Intensity  was  the  quality  for 
which  he  looked  in  everything,  and  it  was  also  the 
quality  of  his  own  mental  experience.  For  criticism, 
the  essential  point  is  that  his  work  should  be  disen- 
tangled from  the  label  of  a  period  or  a  phrase,  and  be 
seen  in  the  philosophic  unity  which  beyond  question  it 
possesses. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  ELEMENT  IN  ART. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

I WAS  fortunate  enough  the  other  day  to  see  three  of 
Rembrandt's  finest  landscape  drawings  in  a  setting 
that  threw  them  into  high  relief.  They  seemed  so 
unexpected,  even  dramatic,  in  the  Teyler  Museum  at 
Haarlem  that  they  will  make  an  admirable  text  for  an 
essay  on  the  unexpected.  This  question  of  the  unex- 
pected in  Art,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  vitally  impor- 
tant ;  in  one  way  or  another  all  great  pictures  brace 
us  by  an  accidental  note  struck  in  the  middle  of  their 
ordered  phrasing,  and  mediocre  pictures  fail  because 
they  lark  the  unexpected  element.  lameness,  sweet- 
ness, resistlessness  all  result  from  a  picture's  going  00 
melodiously  in  one  kind  of  cadence.  The  particular 
cadence  may  be  pleasant  ;  the  rhythm  easy,  the  colour 
good.  But  the  aggregate,  if  not  flatly  distasteful,  is 
sure  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Teyler  Museum,  to  get  back  to  it,  is  much  like 
our  Tate  Gallery  when  the  vitality  given  by  the 
Birmingham  Pre-Raphaelites  docs  not  disturb  its  level. 
Modern  Dutch  art  in  its  childhood  Van  dc  Hevden 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Leader,  or  Wynants  ;it  his  worst  senti- 
mentalised by  a  Birket  Foster,  with  barely  a  picture 
one  could  call  successful,  makes  an  uneventful  bark- 
ground  ;  in  this  rase  the  big  men  of  the  newer  school 
are  unrepresented.  S<>  that  three  Rembrandt  draw- 
ings in  the  highest  <  lass  <  omc  away  astonishingly. 
Analysis  of  their  perfection  shows  what  unexpected 
elements  they  have.  A  pen  and  ink,  a  brush  and  sepia 
might  easily  product  monotony.  But  Rembrandt 
barely  repeats  a  phrase  of  line  or  wash  in  any  ol  these 
drawings.  An  almost  superhuman  sensitiveness  to 
Nature's  subtle  movements,  surfaces  and  accidental 
forms  impels  his  slightest  stroke,  so  that  hi*  whole 
performance  vibrates  with  indefinable  life.  Every  tree 
has  an  individual  way  of  growing,  every  plane  of  the 
earth  a  significant  character,  revealed  in  some  surpris- 
ing form.  He  has  no  recipe.  Without  blundering 
into  the  delicate  question  lately  raised  as  to  the  authen- 


ticity of  the  world-famous  "Rembrandt"  portrait  of 
"  Elizabeth  Bas  "  at  Amsterdam,  one  may  perhaps  note 
that  its  colour  does  suggest  a  recipe,  in  the  hands  at 
least ;  one  made-up  tint  used  in  the  lights  (a  curious 
creamy  apricot),  another  in  the  shadows.  This  creamy 
apricot  surely  is  not  paralleled  by  Rembrandt,  nor  the 
soft  modelling  in  the  head. 

But  if  we  take  the  International  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Grafton  Galleries  we  shall  find  few  pictures 
that  do  not  suggest  a  recipe.  The  case  of  Eugene 
Carriere  hardly  needs  reference.  He  seems  to  have 
argued  mathematically  that  if  a  certain  amount  of 
vaporous  mystery  is  effective,  how  much  more  a  multi- 
plied amount  will  be.  With  Mr.  Ricketts  or  Mr. 
Shannon  the  question  shifts  to  one  of  reference  to 
Nature.  Neither  the  "Cleopatra"  nor  the  "Job" 
reflects  emotion  actually  experienced.  Job  and  his  com- 
forters are  types  ;  Cleopatra  is  a  figure-head,  one  might 
justly  say  an  academic  symbol.  Both  pictures  confess 
an  interest  in  colour  and  arrangement  rather  than  life. 
Hence  they  inevitably  conform  with  a  more  or  less 
appointed  type  revealing  nothing  unexpected.  Mr. 
Shannon's  "  Wood  Nymph  "  suggests  anything  but. 
direct  reference  to  Nature.  Of  course  if  a  painter 
realises  Nature  sufficiently  to  express  her  essence  "  from 
memory  ",  there  is  no  point  in  his  always  sitting 
down  before  a  model ;  the  eyes,  after  all,  are  but  a 
gate  to  the  memory.  But  Mr.  Shannon's  rather  formless 
nymph  and  his  wistful,  musing  deer,  drawn  from  imper- 
fect memory,  arc  suave  and  academic.  Mr.  Strang's 
coldly  deliberate  "  Laughter  "  has  its  honest  purpose  to 
commend  it.  Surely  something  will  come  from  these 
persistent  efforts  to  avoid  the  obvious  commonplace. 
But  so  far  the  deliberate  honest  purpose  has  not  been 
fused  by  genuine  emotion  ;  this  ingenious  piece  is  little 
more  than  an  arrangement  of  disconnected  morceaux, 
treated  in  the  isolated  portrait  manner  of  Holmart  Hunt. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  its  original  sketch,  inspired 
by  a  genuine  impulse,  would  be  promising;  but  this 
impulse  has  been  petrified  in  the  carrying  out.  The 
planes  are  confused,  and  the  conception  hangs  between 
allegory  and  realism,  a  most  uncomfortable  blend. 

Of  the  landscapes  Mr.  Cameron's  "  Badenoch  " 
is  largest  in  endeavour.  It  is  impossible,  however,, 
to  imagine  a  wall  on  which  it  would  not  be  too  dark. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  limitations  inexorably  im- 
posed on  painters  ;  for  them  the  wonders  of  night,  the 
great  awe  of  darkness  are  profoundly  inspiring  but  use- 
less for  pictorial  expression,  unless  indeed  some  direct 
transposition  into  a  higher  key  be  adopted.  Unless  my 
impression  is  wrong  the  beautiful  little  "  Andromeda  " 
in  the  Mauritshuis,  by  Rembrandt,  renders  the  poig- 
nancy of  moonlight  in  this  way.  Mr.  Dekkert's 
"  Scotch  Fishing  Village"  has  an  admirable  sky,  full 
of  light  and  freedom  ;  but  the  vaporous  motif,  apt 
enough  so  far,  is  repeated  everywhere ;  henc  e  one 
wearies  of  softness  and  loses  pleasure  in  the  sky. 
Mr.  Sauter's  "  Queenly  Vision  "  is  delicately  and 
revealingly  seen  ;  we  cannot  doubt  his  reference  to 
Nature.  But,  again,  the  need  is  for  sonic  surprise, 
some  sudden  skilful  break  in  all  its  gentle  charm.  As 
a  painting  on  silk  we  might  not  feel  this  so  much. 
Even  so  superior  a  picture  as  Monet's  "  Falaises  a 
Pourville  ",  with  its  depth  of  vision,  Ix'autiful  colour, 
and  satisfying  pattern,  fails  in  this  respect,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Robinson's  "(balk  Cliffs"  is  a  striking 
instanc  e  of  uneventfulness.  The  re  arc  many  othe  r  land- 
sr  ape  s  in  the  e  xhibition  all  good  up  to  a  point  ;  well  se-<-n, 
tasteful  in  colour,  obviously  sincere.  Hut  the)  Ink 
the  clement  of  surprise-,  the  suelde-n  rhoiel  that  at  first 
might  see-rn  a  disc  ord,  but  whic  h  Nature  ever  in<  hides 
in  he  r  de-sign. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  "  Barrister  "  stands  out  from  the 

few  portraits.    Technically  it  is  sound,  with  just  thv 

subtle-  oppositions  of  sharpness  and  fusion  that  brace 
the-  e  ve-,  and  as  e  har.ie  te-risation  is  vital  in  a  shrewdly 
c  lever  way.  Alfred  Stevens'  "  Pensive  ",  unusually 
personal,  and  surcharged  with  a  retrain  kind  of  male- 
seen  femininitv,  makes  an  obvious  contrast .  It  is  softly 
sensuous,  sentimental  to  the  point  of  sickliness,  and 
very  typical  of  its  elate.     Mr.  Strang's  e  hill  portrait  of 
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'*  H.  Fcsting  Jones,  Esq."  is  obsessed  with  icy  resolu- 
"ion  to  avoid  the  personal  or  commonplace,  and  in  so 
far  is  justified  of  its  delibcratcness. 

Rodin  is  represented  by  a  plaster  bust  and  two 
bronzes.  The  bronze  "  Group  "  is  a  master  work, 
eloquent  by  sheer  beauty  of  subtle  rhythm.  The  line 
floats  free  and  sinuous,  yet  never  facilcly ;  at  every 
point  is  some  apparent  accident,  comparable  with  the 
wonderful  perfection  tree  form  gives  us,  whereby 
analysis  is  eluded  and  interest  quickened.  This  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  academic.  His  "  Femme  ",  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  is 
an  exercise  in  geometrical  design, — given  a  triangle, 
force  the  human  figure  to  coincide.  The  very  nature 
of  sculpture,  its  permanence  and  bulk,  makes  this  kind 
of  contortion  visually  more  uncomfortable  than  would 
a  drawing.  But  in  neither  medium  would  the  result  be 
more  than  academic. 


GOD   AND  TITAN. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  with  a  certain  awful 
reverence,  the  way  in  which  Nature  keeps  pace 
with  man,  not  by  any  feverish  activity  in  doing,  but 
by  mere  immutable  continuance  of  being.  Her  forces 
are  never  changed  or  increased,  nor  her  powers 
augmented ;  they  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  more  than  physically  superior  to  the  utmost  resist- 
ance that  any  part  of  creation  can  offer  against  her. 
We  may  take  refuge  in  our  moral  superiority  to  her 
blind  strength,  and  so  gather  flowers  where  she  spreads 
ruin  ;  but  the  material  victory  remains,  and  will  always 
remain,  with  her. 

Since  first  man  began  to  venture  on  the  waters,  he 
has  fought  against  the  waters.  His  boats  of  stretched 
skin  being  vulnerable,  he  built  him  ships  of  wood.  The 
wood  decayed,  the  timbers  strained  and  gaped  and  the 
waters  came  in  ;  so  he  built  him  ships  of  iron.  Finding 
himself  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  he  contrived 
engines  to  drive  the  ships  against  the  wind  and  be 
independent  of  it ;  and  as  the  fron  rusted  and  perished 
and  sagged  under  the  strains  that  were  put  upon  it,  he 
built  ships  of  steel.  And  when  the  steel,  unlike  timber, 
proved  brittle  as  paper  under  the  force  of  a  strong 
impact,  he  divided  the  ships  by  bulkheads,  so  that, 
although  part  of  the  ship  might  perish  and  fill  with 
water,  the  rest  would  still  swim  and  be  safe.  Multi- 
plying the  bulkheads  and  cunningly  sub-dividing  them, 
so  that  the  ship  was  like  a  honeycomb  and  consisted 
of  a  great  number  of  independent  cells,  any  of  which 
could  be  damaged  or  broken  off  without  hurt  to  the 
rest,  he  said,  "  At  last  I  have  got  an  unsinkable  ship  ". 
And  in  his  triumph,  and  a  pride  that  now  seems  puny, 
he  equipped  a  greater  ship  than  had  ever  before  been 
built  with  all  the  costly  fittings  that  a  luxurious 
imagination  could  demand,  and,  christening  it 
"Titanic",  sent  it  abroad  upon  the  waters.  And 
1>ecause  it  was  their  mood  to  do  so,  the  waters  instantly 
prevailed.  The  law  has  not  altered  ;  the  vital  condi- 
tions have  not  changed  since  the  first  skin  skiff  was 
floated  on  some  primaeval  lake.  Whether  the  ship  be 
made  of  skin  or  of  steel,  whether  she  weigh  a  hundred- 
weight or  a  hundred  thousand  tons,  she  will,  given  a 
certain  perfectly  normal  combination  of  circumstances, 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

That  is  one  consideration.  But  there  are  others 
suggested  by  this  unprecedented  Atlantic  disaster. 
The  part  played  by  money  cannot  be  overlooked.  It 
is  in  all  our  minds  that,  side  by  side  with  poor  sailors 
nnd  sea  labourers,  millionaires  were  drowned  ;  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  horrible  thing  had  it  been 
otherwise.  Money  will  buy  almost  everything  from 
mankind,  sometimes  life  itself,  but  it  will  not 
buy  anything  from  Nature.  It  is  a  strange  thought 
that  there  were  men  there  who  would  gladly  have  paid 
millions  of  money  for  a  seat  in  one  of  those  twenty 
boats,  and  paid  them  perhaps  to  some  who  would  have 
given  almost  everything  except  life  itself  for  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  But  millions  are  of  no  use  to  the  dead,  and 
of  no  value  when  it  is  a  choice  between  who  shall  go 


down  into  the  icy  darkness,  and  who  shall  come  home 
to  the  warm  and  sunlit  habitations  of  men.  Money 
was  indeed  one  of  the  great  protagonists  in  this 
tragedy.  There  were  the  money  gods  there,  and  the 
money  slaves.  For  the  ordinary  professional  seaman, 
drowning  is  no  strange  or  unlooked-for  fate;  but  all 
the  poor  parasites  who  were  being  dragged  along  in 
the  wake  of  these  millions — the  clerks  and  valets  and 
chefs,  and  the  restaurant  waiters  with  their  romantic 
names,  who  had  come  from  far-away  inland  towns  in 
Italy  and  Austria  and  Hungary  and  Switzerland — it  is 
strange  to  think  of  them  encountering  this  sea  death. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  strange  thoughts  as  to  the 
destiny  of  the  very  material  that  expressed  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury — the  silver  plate,  the  beautiful  china, 
the  hot-house  flowers,  the  Jacobean  panellings,  the 
Louis  XV.  suites,  the  tapestries,  the  brocades,  the  rare 
polished  woods  and  inlays,  the  clothes  from  Paris,  the 
diamonds  and  the  gold — all  within  the  space  of  an 
hour  or  two  converted  into  an  indescribable  mess  and 
mush  of  lumps  and  fibres  under  the  stupendous  pres- 
sure at  the  ocean  bed.  For  it  is  no  great  sea-going 
town  that  lies  buried  there  on  the  dark  ooze ;  no  mighty 
fabric  with  fishes  swimming  about  over  the  brocades 
of  deserted  cabins.  No  ship  or  town  exists  there — only 
the  unrecognisable  ruins  of  the  material  of  which  the 
town  and  ship  were  made.  And  strange  it  is  to  think 
that  among  the  many  lovely  works  of  man  crushed  out 
of  recognition  by  that  mighty  two-mile  pressure,  the 
only  practically  indestructible  things  are  the  diamonds, 
the  last  expression  in  material  of  human  wealth  ;  and 
that  they  will  lie  there  for  ever,  valuable  no  more, 
beautiful  no  more,  harmful  no  more. 

According  to  that  great  human  tradition,  in  which 
it  is  the  pride  of  the  English  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world,  the  men  gave  their  lives  for  the  women.  With 
the  sentiment  of  this  great  tradition  no  man  worth  the 
name  can  ever  disagree  ;  but  it  has  a  strange  economical 
aspect  which  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  consider. 
Long  before  there  was  any  sentiment  in  the  matter  it 
was  a  tribal  instinct  to  preserve  the  women  in  times  of 
battle  or  danger  in  order  that  the  tribe  should  be  pre- 
served. If  the  company  on  the  "  Titanic"  had  repre- 
sented the  sole  remnant  of  the  civilised  world,  it  could 
have  been  reconstructed  from  those  who  were  saved. 
But  the  economic  conditions  have  quite  changed.  One 
of  fhe  problems  of  the  civilised  world  is  that  there  is 
a  disproportionate  number  of  women  in  it,  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  them,  and  that  most  of 
them  are  dependent  on  men  for  their  support.  In  the 
case  of  the  "  Titanic  ",  taking  the  figures  very  roughly, 
a  thousand  men  were  lost  to  save  five  hundred  women  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  thousand  heads  of  families  were  sacri- 
ficed to  five  hundred  individual  women,  and  probably 
not  far  short  of  a  thousand  families  containing  women 
and  children  are  stranded  and  left  helpless  by  the  death 
of  those  who  maintained  them.  It  is  possible  that  in 
order  to  save  these  five  hundred  women  and  children 
something  like  two  thousand  women  and  children  have, 
economically  speaking,  been  sacrificed.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  point  for  men  to  consider,  because  the  chivalrous 
instinct  forbids  a  man  to  consider  his  own  life  when  the 
life  of  a  woman  is  in  danger,  and  we  all  instinctively 
admire  that  chivalry  by  which  women  appear  to  profit 
so  handsomely.  But  it  is  a  point  for  women  to  con- 
sider ;  and  especially  for  those  who  talk  of  equality 
between  the  sexes.  I  am  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  value  to  the  community  of  the  thousand  men's  lives 
that  have  been  lost ;  I  am  simply  trying  to  estimate  the 
service  done  to  women  by  the  saving  of  individual  lives 
in  a  case  like  this,  and  wondering  whether  more  women 
will  in  the  end  suffer  for  it  than  if  the  places  in  the 
"  Titanic's  "  boats  had  been  filled  by  men  instead  of 
women. 

Fortunately  it  is  an  idle  speculation.  Disciplined 
Englishmen  will  never  be  brought  to  save  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  women's  lives — not  at  any  rate 
while  chivalry  and  sentiment  are  stronger  forces  than 
economics.  And  one  of  the  compensations  for  disasters 
like  this  is  their  reminder  that  in  supreme  moments 
man  is  not  logical,  but  heroic. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS. 

UPON  the  tinkling  splintery  battlements, 
Which  swing  and  tumble  south  in  ghostly  white, 
Behemoth  rushes  blindly  from  the  night, 
Behemoth  whom  we  have  praised  on  instruments 
Dulcet  and  shrill  and  impudent  with  vents, 
Behemoth  whose  huge  body  was  our  delight 
And  miracle,  wallows  where  there  is  no  light, 
Shattered  and  crumpled  and  stabbed  with  pitiful  rents. 

O  towers  of  steel  and  masts  that  gored  the  moon 
On  you  we  blazoned  our  pomp  and  lust  and  pelf, 
And  we  have  died  like  excellent  proud  kings 
Who  take  death  nobly  if  it  come  late  or  soon  : 
For  our  high  souls  are  mirrors  of  Himself, 
Though  our  great  wonders  are  His  littlest  things. 

T.  W.  H.  C. 


A  SICK  CALL. 

THE  parish  priest  had  gone  to  bed  tired  by  a  weary 
day,  and  was  still  half  awake  when  he  was  aroused 
by  loud  knocking  at  his  front  door.  He  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  hastily  raised  a  window.  Two  men  were  stand- 
ing on  the  doorsteps  beneath.  On  seeing  the  priest 
one  of  them  said  :  "  A  sick  call,  your  reverence  ".  The 
priest  shut  the  window,  dressed  quickly,  went  to  an 
oratory  next  his  bedroom  where  a  flickering  lamp  burned 
low  before  a  tabernacle.  Bowing  reverently,  he  took 
out  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  enclosed  it  with  a  silver 
pyx,  which  he  covered  with  a  silk  bag.  Placing  this 
in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  he  took  a  case  containing 
oleum  infirmorum,  a  necessary  part  of  the  Catholic 
rite  of  Extreme  Unction,  put  it  also  in  his  pocket  with 
a  little  ritual  book  and  a  narrow  stole  coloured  purple 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  Pulling  on  an 
overcoat,  he  opened  his  front  door  within  five  minutes 
of  his  waking. 

The  three  men  had  set  off  together  before  the  priest 
asked,  "  Who  needs  me?  "  "  Pat  Darcy,  your  rever- 
ence ",  one  of  the  men  replied  ;  "  he  was  took  bad  to- 
day ;  about  an  hour  ago  he  took  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
and  we  got  afeard  he  wouldn't  pass  the  night  ".  "  Has 
the  doctor  seen  him?"  "He  has."  "What  did  he 
say  was  wrong?  "  "  Something  with  the  heart.  Poor 
Pat  has  a  great  impression  on  his  chest  and  a  shortness 
of  breath."  No  more  was  said  ;  all  three  walked  quickly 
in  silence. 

Two  men  always  go  on  the  errand  of  calling  the  priest 
to  the  bed  of  sickness  at  night  in  Ireland.  Either  it  is 
a  remnant  of  an  old  custom  of  the  time  when  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  carried  to  the  sick  with  pomp  ;  or,  more 
probably,  the  Irish  peasant  is  full  of  fears  of  evil  spirits, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  active  at  night, 
and  seeks  safety  in  a  companion. 

As  they  approached  the  small  village  of  five  or  six 
houses  where  Darcy  lived,  though  it  was  long  past 
twelve  and  the  villagers  as  a  rule  went  early  to  bed, 
they  found  all  the  houses  lit  up.  The  door  of  Darcy's 
house  was  open.  As  the  priest  entered,  saying  "  God 
bless  you  all  ",  half-a-dozen  men  and  women  who  had 
been  seated  around  the  kitchen  fire  stood  up  and  said, 
"  And  you  too,  Father  ".  They  were  the  village  neigh- 
bours, who  came  to  offer  sympathy  and  who  stayed  on 
for  the  religious  ceremonial  when  they  heard  that  the 
priest  had  been  sent  for.  One  took  the  priest's  hat, 
another  his  coat,  and  hung  them  on  pegs  in  the  kitchen. 
By  this  time  word  of  the  priest's  arrival  had  been  sent 
to  the  sick-room,  and  Darcy's  wife  came  out.  Her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  The  priest  took  her  hand  and 
murmured  some  consoling  words.  She  kissed  his  hand 
silently,  and  after  a  while  said  brokenly,  "  I  am  glad 
you  were  able  to  come  so  soon,  Father;  he  is  asking 
for  yon  every  minute  ".  At  their  last  meeting  the-  priest 
had  parted  from  Darcy  and  his  wife  in  anger  ;  but  she 
saw  him  now,  not  as  an  adviser  in  worldly  affairs  whose 
opinion  and  hers  were  antagonistic,  but  as  the  prompt 


servant  of  their  common  master,  and,  for  her,  the  only 
consoler  of  her  husband's  last  moments. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  bedroom  off  the  kitchen. 
Darcy  was  propped  up  in  bed.  Near  the  bed  was  a 
table  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  On  this  stood  two 
candles,  a  holy-water  stoup,  a  crucifix,  some  cotton- 
wool, a  basin  half  full  of  water,  and  a  clean  towel. 
Darcy's  face,  which  was  drawn  with  pain,  lit  up  with 
a  smile  as  the  priest  approached.  As  they  shook  hands 
he  said  simply,  "  Thank  God  you  are  in  time  ".  The 
priest  asked  him  how  he  felt.  "Very  weak",  he 
answered  feebly.  "  I  know  I'm  shook  this  time,  but 
God's  will  be  done."  The  priest  said  cheerily,  "  There 
is  still  hope  ;  it  may  be  only  a  passing  weakness  ".  The 
old  man  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  as  he  said,  "My 
only  hope  now  is  in  the  next  world  ".  The  priest  drew 
a  chair  to  the  bedside,  put  on  his  purple  stole,  and  was 
about  to  sit  down  to  hear  the  sick  man's  confession, 
when  he  said,  "Would  you  mind  calling  in  Mary, 
Father?"  The  priest  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned 
to  a  girl  who  was  silently  weeping  a  little  apart  from 
the  group  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  girl  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed  on  which  her  father  lay  and  convulsively 
kissed  his  hand.  "  Father,  father,  you're  not  going?  ,r 
she  whispered  hoarsely,  between  her  sobs.  "  Don't  cry, 
girlie  ",  he  answered  with  softened  eyes.  "  If  God 
wants  me  I  must  go.  God  keep  you,  dearie  ;  but  run 
away  now  and  let  me  speak  to  the  priest."  She  kissed 
him  without  a  word  and  hastened  from  the  room,  shut- 
ting the  door  as  she  left.  The  sick  man  watched  her 
to  the  door,  and  when  she  disappeared  turned  an  inquir- 
ing glance  at  the  priest,  who  nodded  approval. 

Mary  was  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
priest  and  the  Darcys.  They  wished  her  to  marry  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  her  affection  was  given 
to  a  struggling  fisherman  with  no  wealth  beyond 
strength  and  good  looks.  The  priest  knew  all  the 
circumstances,  and  had  tried  to  influence  the  Darcys  to 
agree  to  their  daughter's  wishes.  They  would  not 
listen  to  him.  Like  most  Irish  peasants,  they  regarded 
marriage  with  business  eyes,  and  spoke  slightingly  of 
love,  which  they  said  would  come  with  marriage,  and 
looked  only  to  land  and  money.  It  is  certain  that  had 
Darcy  not  got  ill,  Mary,  though  heart-broken,  would 
have  married  as  her  parents  wished  ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  like  many  other  Irish  girls  similarly  coerced, 
would  have  made  a  devoted  wife.  To-night,  however, 
shortly  before  the  priest's  arrival,  Darcy  told  his  wife 
that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Mary's  choice. 
"  After  all  ",  he  said  with  naive  selfishness,  "  what  is 
land  or  money  to  me  now?  I'd  rather  have  her  thinking 
well  of  me  when  I'm  gone  than  have  her  breaking  her 
heart." 

Darcy's  confession  being  finished,  the  priest  opened 
the  door,  and  all  the  people  in  the  kitchen  moved  towards 
the  bedroom.  The  mother  and  daughter  knelt  by  the 
bed.  The  priest  took  the  pyx  containing  the  sacred  bread 
from  his  pocket,  and,  having  placed  it  on  the  tabic 
between  the  lighted  candles,  sprinkled  Darcy  with 
holy  water.  He  then  repeated  the  words  of  the  ritual 
in  preparation  for  the  viaticum  (the  Host  given  to  the 
dying),  and,  holding  the  sacred  Host  before  the  eyes 
of  the  dying'  man,  solemnly  repeated  three  times  : 
"  Heboid  the  Lamb  of  God,  W  ho  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  !  Give  him  peace  ",  adding  the  third  time, 
"  Give  him  eternal  peace  ".  All  around  was  deep  silcnc< 
as  he  placed  the  host  on  Darcy's  tongue,  saving — his 
words  broken  with  emotion — "  May  the  viaticum  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  guard  thy  soul  to  eternal  life  ". 

After  a  few  minutes  of  unbroken  silem  e  the  priest 
began  the  ceremony  of  Extreme  I'm  lion,  the  lasi  anoint- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Church.  W  hile  the  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded Darcy  repeated  in  a  feeble  voice  words  of  sorrow 
for  his  sins.  He  said  again  and  again,  "  Lord,  I  am 
not  worthy  of  this  great  mercy  ".  While  the  priest 
was  l; i v  i f > the  last  blessing  Darc  y's  breathing  almost 
ceased.  His  wife  stood  up  by  the  bed  and  took  his 
hand.  He  opi  ned  his  eyes,  looked  ,it  her  tenderly,  .11111 
murmured  almost  inaudiblv,  "  Cod  Mess  you,  mother  ' 
He  good  to  Mary  ".  There  was  a  quiver  of  his  eyelids, 
a  short  convulsive  gasp,  and  all  was  over. 
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The  wife  threw  herself  on  the  body  and  wept  aloud. 
The  priest  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers ;  in  a  lew 
moments  she  knelt  quietly  by  his  side  and  joined  in  the 
responses  to  the  last  portion  of  the  Litany  for  the  Dying. 
It  was  a  weird  scene  :  a  room  full  of  shadows  dimly 
lighted  by  two  tallow  candles  ;  a  dead  man  ;  a  group  of 
variously  passioned  men  and  women  having  the  faith, 
which  still  animates  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  most  vivid 
in  the  presence  of  death,  that  Tat  Darcy  was  even  then 
before  his  Maker;  that  their  prayers  would,  in  some 
unknown  but  certain  way,  be  a  help  to  him  in  this  hour 
of  his  need. 

When  the  last  prayer  had  been  said,  while  some  of 
the  women  arranged  the  corpse,  the  priest  spoke  to  the 
mother  and  daughter.  He  found  them  resigned  and 
full  of  trust  in  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  deceased. 
The  mother's  last  words  to  the  priest  as  he  left  the 
house  kept  her  own  sorrow  entirely  in  the  background  : 
"  Thank  you,  Father  ;  after  God  you  were  his  best  friend 
at  the  end  ". 

The  men  who  came  for  the  priest  saw  him  home. 
They  spoke  little.  One  said,  "  He  was  a  dacent  man, 
Pat  Darcy  w  as.  May  God  rest  his  soul  ".  The  priest 
said,  "  Amen  ".  It  was  three  o'clock  when  he  reached 
home,  and  although  he  had  to  be  up  for  Mass  early,  he 
sat  awhile  before  a  smouldering  fire  in  his  bedroom  and 
pondered  what  he  had  been  through.  He  passed  through 
similar  scenes  every  week,  and  always  found  the  same 
lively  faith  among  these  simple  people  of  various 
passions,  to  whom  God  was  as  actual  as  their  daily 
bread,  and  life  and  death  were  no  mystery. 


SI 'RING   ON    LAKE  LEMAN. 

B\  John  Vaughan. 

"POR  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  tha\7 
*  there  was  little  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  of  the  awakening  of  spring.  One 
striking  plant,  'however,  was  in  full  blossom  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  hillside.  The  hellebore 
(Helleborus  fcetidus),  known  also  as  bear's-foot  and 
setterwort,  a  large  bushy  plant  with  deeply  divided 
leaves  and  great  clusters  of  pale  green  flowers  edged 
with  purple,  was  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
slopes.  It  is  a  rare  plant  with  us,  at  least  in  the 
South  of  England,  but  it  still  flourishes  in  Gilbert 
White's  old  locality  on  Selborne  Hill,  where  it  some- 
times puts  forth  its  blossoms  as  early  as  January.  But 
here,  in  the  uplands  above  Vevcy,  on  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  gorges,  in  the  woods  and  copses,  it  is  common 
enough.  I  first  noticed  it,  to  my  delight,  on  the  per- 
pendicular rock  above  the  Castle  of  Chillon  ;  and  after- 
wards found  it  to  be  the  characteristic  plant  of  the 
uplands  in  early  spring. 

On  22  February  I  climbed  the  mountain  which  rises 
above  Blonay,  known  as  Les  Pleiades,  up  which  a  rack 
and  pinion  railway  now  runs  to  the  summit,  but  the  line 
is  not  open  during  the  winter  months.  It  was  a  lovely 
spring  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  :  the 
air  was  still  :  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  sparkled  below, 
and  not  a  cloud  rested  on  the  snow-capped  Dent  du 
Midi.  On  the  steep  banks  of  loose  debris  which  the 
winter's  frost  had  flaked  off  the  grey  rocks,  bright-eyed 
lizards  were  darting  about ;  several  tortoiseshell  and 
brimstone  butterflies  were  on  the  wing;  and  the  yellow 
coltsfoot  was  just  coming  into  flower  on  the  wayside. 
Passing  a  woodman  busy  in  barking  a  fallen  tree,  I  re- 
marked on  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  "  Oui,  Mon- 
sieur", he  replied.  "  Le  printemps  s'annonce."  The 
woodman  was  right.  The  top  of  the  Pleiades  was  still 
covered  with  deep  snow,  but  just  below  the  snow-line 
■several  tiny  gentians  were  opening  their  exquisite  ultra- 
marine petals  to  the  sun. ,  Descending  the  mountain,  I 
found  on  a  warm,  sheltered  bank  the  first  blue  scilla 
(S.  italica)  of  the  season,  and  in  the  Blonay  orchards  a 
few  white  crocuses  (C.  albiflorus)  were  showing  under 
the  apple-trees.    Spring  had  indeed  declared  itself. 

From  this  moment  the  evidences  of  spring  became 
more  pronounced  every  day.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  March  wiJAflowers  were  plentiful.    It  was  pleasant 


to  come  across  familiar  English  species  blossom- 
ing in  abundance  on  the  hillsides.  The  common  colts- 
foot made  a  brave  show  in  long  belts  of  golden  flowers 
beside  the  mountain  paths.  The  banks  were  bright 
with  Wordsworth's  little  celandine,  with  primroses, 
with  blue  and  white  violets.  On  the  loose  stone  walls  the 
blue  veronica  was  plentiful,  and  the  attractive  little 
Draba  verna,  and  the  maidenhair  spleenwort-fern.  In 
the  vineyards,  which  clothe  the  hillsides  above  the  lake, 
the  ground  in  places  was  covered  with  the  common 
chickweed,  the  garden  spurge,  and  the  purple  dead- 
nettle.  But  pleasanter  still  was  it  to  come  across  some 
of  our  choicer  English  species,  in  comparative  abund- 
ance. I  have  already  mentioned  Helleborus  betidus,  so 
conspicuous  on  the  wooded  uplands.  A  far  rarer  Eng- 
lish plant,  confined  indeed  to  a  single  locality  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  is  the  beautiful  vernal  snowflake 
(Leucojum  vernum).  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  large 
snow  drop,  marked  on  the  edges  of  the  pure  white  petals 
with  touches  of  green.  I  had  noticed  bunches  of  this 
delicate  spring  flower  in  the  Vevcy  market,  and  had 
learnt  that  it  grew  wild  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
29  February,  in  the  romantic  Gorge  du  Chaudcron, 
which  runs  from  Les  Avants  down  to  Montreux,  I  at 
length  saw  the  plant  in  its  native  home.  At  one  spot, 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  gorge,  where  the  cataract 
thunders  below,  and  far  above  just  a  streak  of  blue  sky 
appears,  the  lovely  snowflake  occupied  the  almost  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  rock.  It  was  a  situation  worthy 
of  the  species.  Long  festoons  of  ivy  hung  from  the  deep 
crevasses;  here  and  there  in  the  wide,  gaping  fissures  a 
sapling  of  birch  or  yew  managed  to  maintain  a  hold  ;  the 
wall  of  rock  was  green  with  emerald  moss  or  fronds  of 
hart's-tongue  fern,  and  there  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
position  the  colony  of  snow-flakes  flourished.  The 
flowers  were  past  their  prime,  but  the  sight  was  one  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  The  Daphne  Mezereum,  with 
fragrant  pink  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves  early 
in  the  spring,  has  long  been  a  favourite  shrub  of  mine. 
It  is  very  rare  as  a  wild  plant  in  England,  although  it  is 
not  infrequently  seen  in  cottage  gardens.  I  searched 
for  it  in  vain  for  many  years,  until  at  last  I  came  across 
several  fine  plants  in  a  Hampshire  wood.  Some  flower- 
ing twigs  of  this  handsome  shrub  I  also  noticed  for  sale 
in  the  Vevey  market,  and  the  peasant  woman  assured 
me  that  the  plant  was  wild,  and  grew  in  some  damp 
w  oods  near  Chatel  S.  Denis.  For  several  weeks  there 
were  bunches  of  the  mezereum  for  sale  in  the  market, 
and  it  was  evidently  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  was  fortunate  in  finding  several  plants  in  full 
flower  in  a  wood  on  Mont-Pelcrin.  One  other  choice 
English  plant  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman  is  the  dark-blue  grape-hyacinth.  It  is 
exceedingly  scarce  in  England,  but  about  Vevey  it  is 
everywhere — on  walls,  in  pastures,  on  railway  embank- 
ments, even  as  a  weed  in  vineyards.  A  grassy  slope 
close  to  S.  Martin's  Church  was  blue  with  it  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  so  was  the  railway  embankment 
between  Territet  and  Villeneuvc. 

But  if  some  of  the  early  Swiss  wildflow  ers  are  familiar 
friends,  others  are  strangers  to  our  indigenous  British 
flora.  A  botanical  ramble  among  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  that  cover  the  mountain  uplands  above  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman  will  quickly  remind  us  that  we 
are  not  in  England.  The  solitary  scilla  in  flower  on  the 
sheltered  bank  above  Blonay  on  22  February  was  only 
the  herald  of  a  countless  host  which  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  was  to  cover  the  countryside.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  lovely  little  plant  in  our  English  gardens  as  one 
of  the  first  to  gladden  our  eyes  in  the  early  days  of 
spring.  But  here,  on  the  slopes  above  Vevey,  especially 
about  S.  L^gier  and  Blonay,  it  is  abundant.  It  may  be 
seen  by  the  wayside,  on  the  sloping  banks,  in  the 
orchards  under  the  fruit-trees,  everywhere.  It  was  in  full 
blossom  this  spring  during  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
it  presented  a  truly  lovely  sight.  Never  shall  I  forget 
one  steep  bank  not  far  from  Chateau  Blonay  which  was 
covered  with  scillas  and  primroses.  The  combination  of 
blue  and  yellow  on  the  soft  green  mossy  slope  was  very 
attractive.  It  was  curious  how  in  the  orchards  the 
scillas  loved  to  bloom  under  the  shelter  of  the  cherry- 
trees.    In  many  places  the  ground  was  blue  with  them. 
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This  partiality  they  shared  in  common  with  the  wild 
crocuses  which  in  tens  of  thousands  dotted  the  short 
turf.  As  the  specific  name  (C.  albiflorus)  indicates,  the 
flowers  were  mostly  white,  although  in  some  places  blue 
specimens  were  almost  equally  common.  The  wild  cro- 
cuses were  as  plentiful  as  daisies  on  an  English  lawn. 

Even  more  beautiful  than  the  scillas  and  crocuses 
beneath  the  orchard-trees  were  the  wild  hepaticas  in  the 
woods.  By  the  end  of  February  the  plant  was  in 
blossom  in  the  Gorge  du  Chauderon,  on  the  wooded 
slopes  above  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  in  some  of  the 
copses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  Valley.  In  our 
gardens  at  home  it  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  spring 
flowers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  beauty  when 
seen  in  its  native  surroundings.  I  first  met  with  it  in 
a  steep  wood  not  far  from  C*hillon,  where  it  was  flourish- 
ing in  company  with  primroses.  Xo  other  species, 
except  the  spurge  laurel,  was  in  flower  ;  the  wood  was 
given  over  to  primroses  and  hepaticas.  A  few  of  the 
hepatica  flowers  were  pink,  and  by  much  searching  a 
wliite  specimen  might  be  found,  but  the  prevailing 
colour  was  an  exquisite  sky-blue.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  lovelier  sight  in  early  spring  than  that  steep  and  rocky- 
wood  illuminated  with  myriads  of  pale  primroses  and 
blue  hepaticas.  A  few  weeks  later  the  narcissi  would 
be  in  flower  at  Les  Avants,  and  later  on  the  full  glorv 
of  the  Alpine  flora  burst  forth  in  the  Swiss  valleys  and 
pastures ;  but  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  early  wild- 
flowers  at  the  first  break  of  spring — the  gentians,  scillas, 
snowflakes,  grape-hyacinths,  and  hepaticas — is  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Rousseau  speaks  of  the  delight  of  botanising  on  the 
lovelv  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR-EASTERN  DANGER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

74  Church  Street,  Chelsea, 
4  April  191 2. 

Sir, — Evidently  your  correspondent  Mr.  George 
Raffalovich  is  a  very  conscientious  writer,  and  no  doubt 
can  support  the  statements  made  in  his  letter  dated 
11  March  as  to  Italian  finance  and  other  matters. 

But  as  none  of  your  readers  have  taken  up  the  matter 
with  regard  to  his  view  that  if  the  Italian  Government 
will  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Khalifate 
over  the  Moslem  population  of  the  "  colony  they  have 
annexed  on  paper  ",  the  Turks  will  probably  enter  into 
an  agreement  in  consideration  of  this — and  a  cash  in- 
demnity— I  beg  to  point  out  that  the  population  consists 
mainly  of  Arabs  who  have  been  the  mainstay  in  the 
campaign  of  defence.  It  would  be  an  act  worthy  only 
of  a  morally  degenerate  Christian  State  if  they  were 
to  barter  away  their  temporal  authority  in  return  for  a 
financial  consideration. 

Unless  the  Arabs  concur  in  any  arrangement  made  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Italian  rule, 
and  are  willing  to  accept  the  blessings  of  Italian  civilisa- 
tion, it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Turks  would  be  prepared 
to  abandon  their  brave  co-religionists  and  brothers  in 
fight  in  such  an  IMchivalrous  manner.  Obviously  the 
Arabs  should  be  consulted,  as  their  future  and  liberties 
arc  at  stake.  They  arc  unconqucred — perhaps  even 
unconquerable  (by  Italians,  at  any  rate).  After  six 
months  they  still  bold  the  invaders  to  the  brink  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  now  th.it  the  hot  season  is  ap- 
proaching, what  better  prospect  can  there  be  than  has 
already  existed  of  an  Italian  advance  into  the  interior? 
It  will  be  hotter  there;  than  on  the  coast-line  in  a  double 
sense,  because  the  Arabs  cannot  forget  and  forgive  the 
wholesale  massa<  res  of  unarmed  men,  women,  and 
children  which  occurred  in  October  last.  These 
massacres  undoubtedly  stirred  them  to  continue  the 
fight  for  their  native  land. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Turks  to  be  loyal  to  these 
brave  people  who  have  proved  their  loyalty  to  Turkey. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Citwuis  Kosiiir. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  ON  HOME  RULE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

A'rdleigh,  Essex,  13  April  1912. 

Sir, — In  1864,  when  reviewing  Dr.  Newman's 
"Apologia",  you  said:  "Dr.  Newman  .  .  .  has 
influenced  the  course  of  English  thought  more  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries  ". 

It  is  most  interesting,  therefore,  in  these  days  in 
which  Home  Rule  is  being  forced  through  Parliament, 
to  quote  the  views  in  1881  of  Cardinal  Newman  on  the 
much  vexed  question.  On  20  October  1881  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  :  "As  to  Ireland,  judging  by  what  I  saw  in 
Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  the  question  between  the 
countries  is  not  of  land  or  property,  but  of  Union  ". 
On  24  October  1881  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  long  thought 
that  the  Irish  would  gain  Home  Rule  in  some  shape 
.  .  .  but  I  am  no  advocate  for  such  an  issue ;  rather 
it  seems  to  me  a  blow  to  the  power  of  England  as 
serious  as  it  is  retributive  ". 

Vours  obediently,  T.  P.  Godfrey. 

"  VIVISECTION  AND  HONOURS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windlesham,  Crowborough,  Sussex, 
1 5  April  1912. 

Sir, — The  contention  of  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge,  when 
reduced  to  a  positive  proposition,  is  that  the  King's 
adv  isers  are  for  some  reason  of  their  own  so  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  vivisection  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  State  honours  for  anyone,  irrespective  of 
his  other  merits,  who  will  support  them  in  their  view. 
Could  absurdity  go  further? 

Yours  faithfully,     Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

THE  SUFFRAGETTE  IN  GREEK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Saxonbury,  Rotherfield,  Sussex. 
Sir, — "  Anacreon  "  could  have  quoted  worse  things 
had  he  chosen,  as  this  : 

aW  ouStv  OVTU)  8«U  W  d)S  yiT7/  KHKOV, 

tl  ce  rov  dto)v 
T08'  ecrri  irXdajia,  Srjpiovpyos  S)v  kcikwv 

/XtylCTTOS  tOTOJ  KO.I  ftpOTOlCTL  SlXTpf^S. 

Euripides. 

Yes,  but  he  wrote  "  Alkestis  "  too,  and  thus  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  other  club  in  the  Elysian  Fields  where 
reign  supreme  .<4ischylus  and  Sophokles,  the  latter  dear 
to  all  true  women  for  Antigone's  sake  who  broke  the 
lower  laws  in  obedience  to  the  higher  laws  : 
oil  yap  Tl  vvv  y€  Ka^Ot's,  d\X'  ati  nore 
£j5  ralro,  KovStli  oiStv  i£  otov  '(pavr). 
tovtu>v  tyoj  ovk  IfjLtKXov,  dViipos  ovS(vo<s 
(f>p('iV7)fxa  f>ilancr\  iv  Ocotai  ti)v  Sixr/v 

I  remark  in  parenthesis  that  Antigone  was  no  window- 
smasher  ;  hateful  to  her  had  been  the  Pankhurst  crew. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  other  <lub  read  the  Saturday 
REVIEW,  but  Erinna  and  Sappho,  who  are  admitted  to 
these  readings,  generally  sit  between  Sophokles  and 
Xenophon  and  turn  a  < old  shoulder  to  \na<  icon  ;  to  the 
poet  of  Androma*  he  they  listen  gladly,  but  that  smok- 
ing-room story  from  the  Odyssey  is  not  for  their  cars. 

Voun  truly,       Emily  c.  Powbjul. 

P.S. — I  have  been  faithful  to  the  SATURDAY  Review 
ever  sin<  e  il  was  lx>rn,  in  the  da\ s  w  hen  Mi.  Bright 
said  "The  SATURDAY  ReVILIB  has  abused  me".  The 
babe  was  as  aggressive  as  the  infant  llenules,  and 
as  delightful.  I  hope  it  will  qo  on  long  after  1  shall 
read  no  more. 

HEXAME1  ERS  l\  THE  M  l  HORISED 
VERSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S  \  11  now  RbVIBW, 

Tunbiid^e  Wells,  1  ;  April  i<)i2. 
Sir, — Your  correspondents  have  discovered  a  t.i<  1 
which  bad  escaped  the  notice  ol  many  proaodiiti  \i/. 

that  accentual  hexameters  an  perfectly  common  in  our 
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ordinary  prose,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  Opinions  to  the 
contrary  can  be  based  on  nothing  but  want  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  examples  quoted  in  your  last  two  issues 
are  very  far  from  including  all  that  c  an  be  discovered  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Authorised  Version).  Besides  actual 
lines,  too,  there  are  countless  other  sentences  which 
could  be  made  such  by  slight  alteration.  And  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  construct  any  number  of  lines  like 

"  Well,  it  is  folly  indeed  to  accept  mere  counting  of 
noses  ", 

or 

"  How  about  Tariff  Reform,  and  the  troublesome 
Home-Rule  problem?  " 
The  cadence  in  the  second  half  of  the  latter  of  these 
lines  was  considered  by  Worsley  ("  Odyssey  ",  vol.  ii., 
preface)  more  congenial  to  English  than  the  ordinary 
form. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  your  first  contributor  recognising 
a  "  pardonable  anacrusis  "  in  one  of  his  citations,  and 
he  need  not  have  been  afraid  to  admit  it  in  another 
(Job  iii.  19),  which  actually  runs  : 

"  The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  his  master". 

Such  anacrusis  is  common  enough  in  our  other  dactylic 
metres,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  of  our  hexa- 
metrists  have  availed  themselves  of  this  familiar  licence. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair — and  quite  unnecessary — to  quote 
words  which  can  only  with  difficulty  be  forced  to  keep 
this  rhythm,  and  I  think  your  first  contributor  erred  in 
this  direction.  Some  of  his  examples  seem  totally  un- 
recognisable as  hexameters,  and  others  require  an  un- 
natural utterance  of  the  words.  If,  for  example,  we  say 
in  one  line  "/How  art  thou/fallen  from/heaven  ",  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  say  in  the  very  next  line,  "/How 
art/thou  cut/down  ".  It  is  not  enough  that  words 
can  be  forced  into  a  desired  rhythm  ;  they  ought  to 
suggest  it.  Nothing  should  be  put  forward  as  a  hexa- 
meter which  does  not  fall  into  that  rhythm  with  a 
certain  inevitableness. 

Your  correspondents  make  no  reference  to  quantita- 
tive hexameters  written  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
living  poets.  Success  in  such  an  attempt  can  hardly  be 
expected,  since  it  is  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  our 
language,  and  would  kill  enjoyment  of  our  accustomed 
verse.  If  we  make  minute  syllabic  differences  the  basis 
of  metre,  we  shall  be  vexed  by  "  false  quantities"  in 
all  our  chief  poets.  At  the  same  time,  some  regard  to 
syllabic  quantity  is  necessary  in  all  verse,  and  to  dis- 
regard of  it  is  due  the  lumbering  effect  of  very  many 
accentual  hexameters. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Swinburne  ever  wrote  continuous 
hexameters,  though  his  rhymed  elegiacs  contain  many 
admirable  specimens  of  single  lines. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

T.  S.  O.MOXD. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Athenaeum  Club. 
Sir, — When  I  was  at  school  my  master  once  gave  us 
boys  the  following  (composite)  example   of  Biblical 
hexameters  : 

"  This   is   a    faithful   saying    and    worthy    of  all 

acceptation  "  : 
"  Husbands  love  your  wives  and  be  not  bitter  against 

them." 

Yours  sincerely, 

Silvaxls  P.  Thompson. 


PAST    AND   PRESENT  MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight, 
4  April  191 2. 

Sir — Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  conferred  a  great 
service  on  the  increasing  company  of  amateur  geologists 
by  the  implied  encouragement  he  gives  to  collectors  of 
"eoliths",  in  his  splendid  article  in  last  Saturday's 
issue,  in  which  he  reviews  Professor  Sollas'  new- 
book,  "  Ancient  Hunters  and  their  Modern  Represen- 


tatives ".  It  surely  ought  to  make  men  of  high 
scientific  position  careful  in  pronouncing  upon  ques- 
tionable points  in  works  which  are  sure  to  be  eagerly 
perused  by  enthusiastic  students,  especially  young 
persons  who  are  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  smart 
Martialisms  directed  against  their  "  hobby  ". 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  this  latest  work  of 
the  Oxford  Professor  of  Geology,  beyond  emphasising 
the  points  which  Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  ventured  to 
question — especially  with  respect  to  earlier  worked 
flints  than  the  Pleistocene,  and  the  ridiculous  brandish- 
ing of  the  "  Eolith  "  shibboleth  in  the  Professor's 
work. 

Happily  I  am  and  a  large  number  of  other  collectors 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  estimate  such 
pronouncements  at  their  true  value,  and  to  suffer  no 
loss  of  enthusiasm  on  their  account. 

After  all,  an  Oxford  Professor  must  be  "  smart 
and  it  certainly  brightens  up  a  book  which  I  suppose, 
from  its  nature,  must  be  heavy  reading  to  all  but  the 
geologically  elect  !  The  attitude  of  Professor  Sollas 
"  on  this  subject  may  well  inspire  doubt  as  to  his  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  other  debated  questions  ".  Such 
is  the  conclusion  which  Sir  Ray  Lankester  draws  from 
his  study  of  the  Professor's  latest  book.  It  is  the  point 
to  which  I  w  ish  to  call  the  attention  of  young  students 
especially,  who  look  with  some  affection  and  pride  at 
their  piles  of  "  Eoliths  "  ! 

Faithfully  yours, 

Edward  Dugdale. 


BOSWELL'S  LITTLE  MISTAKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cocoa  Tree,  S.  James'  Street  S.W. , 
29  March  1912. 

Sir, — How  possible  it  is  for  even  the  best-informed 
biographer  to  err  is,  I  think,  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing passages  on  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  writer  : — 

In  BoswelEs  "  Life"  I  read  :  "  In  all  the  numerous 
writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress 
of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
that  ever  drew  a  tear  ".  In  Lord  Macaulay  I  read  : 
"  The  Dictionary  [Johnson's]  came  forth  without  a 
dedication.  In  the  preface  the  author  truly  declared 
that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so 
forcibly  and  pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  male- 
volent of  all  the  enemies  of  his  fame,  Home  Tooke, 
never  could  read  that  passage  without  tears  ". 

Boswell  and  Macaulay  cannot  both  be  right.  But 
anyone  who  has  read  Johnson's  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  deciding  between  them.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  dis- 
cover, in  Johnson's  idolater,  an  underestimate  of  John- 
son's powers.    "  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.'' 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc., 

A.  Kipling  Common. 


MEMORIAL  STATUARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square, 
13  April  1912. 

Sir, — All  art  lovers  must  be  grateful  to  the  Saturday 
Review  and  Sir  William  Eden  for  their  vigorous  protest 
against  a  further  infliction  of  memorial  statuary  in 
London.  It  is  cold  comfort  to  think  that  the  only  pallia- 
tion Sir  William  can  suggest  is  that  a  new  statue  may 
somewhat  block  the  view  of  an  existing  one  ! 

Most  things  benefit  from  a  "  close  "  time,  so  let  there 
be  one  granted  to  memorial  statuary,  to  endure  whilst 
sculptors  likely  to  be  commissioned  are  content  to  pro- 
duce an  art  more  adapted  for  a  sugar  than  a  marble  or 
bronze  erection. 

In  the  meantime,  the  money  usually  expended  in  this 
direction  might  be  employed  to  reclaim  such  of  our  old 
City  buildings  as  suffer  from  outrages  perpetrated  on 
them  by  Victorian  numskulls,  restoring  them,  when 
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possible,  to  their  designers'  exact  original  plans. 
Likewise,  to  safeguard  those  old  structures  that  incur 
a  remedial  risk  from  fire.  S.  Stephen's  Church, 
Walbrook,  is  an  instance  of  this  danger. 

The  proper  care  and  protection  of  a  beautiful  and 
ancient  edifice  should  be  a  sufficiently  noble  memorial 
for  any  king,  lord,  or  commoner,  however  distinguished 
he  may  be.  Yours  etc., 

Frances  L.  Evans. 


THE  "ANGEL"  OF  THE  (TIED)  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  16  April  191 2. 

Sir, — Sir  William  Eden  is  terribly  right  about  the 
modern  angel,  though,  in  these  days  of  stones  and 
hammers,  he  is  a  bold  man  to  express  such  opinions ; 
fortunately,  he  lives  in  the  country. 

The  modern  angel  is  a  very  substantial  young  person  ; 
she  is  "  quiffy  ",  flouncy,  voluminous  :  when  she  stands 
on  a  chariot  one  expects  to  hear  the  thing  creak  !  She 
looks  much  more  like  moving  upon  a  mono-rail  than 
upon  a  sunbeam  ;  the  beam  would  have  to  be  a  very 
massive  one  !  Some  time  ago  the  papers  related 
that  an  American  sculptor  had  gone  the  whole  way,  and 
had  presented  two  openly  feminine  angels  to  the  New 
York  Cathedral ;  they  were,  however,  objected  to  as 
being  inaccurate,  and  the  angel  remains  a  species  of 
compromise.  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  bronze  would 
melt  !  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Tab  Can 

THE  OXFORD  HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green  E. 

17  April  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  publish 
this  letter,  ii  you  have  space,  on  behalf  of  the  Oxford 
House  in  Bethnal  Green?  It  may  seem  perhaps  rather 
odd  that  a  Settlement  connected  with  a  particular  Uni- 
versity should  make  a  public  appeal  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  work ;  but  among  the  readers  of 
your  Review  there  must  be  many  old  Oxford  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  help  the  work  which  members  of 
their  University  are  carrying  on  among  the  poor  in 
East  London. 

We  have  to  face  at  this  moment  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary outlay  of  ^1500,  which  is  an  alarming  prospect 
at  this  particular  time.  For  many  years  we  have  had 
1200  members  in  the  Clubs  for  boys  and  men  which 
are  under  our  control ;  and  at  this  moment  two  of 
them  demand  repairs  and  alterations,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  unless  we  receive  considerable 
support.  There  are  no  tests,  either  political  or  reli- 
gious, in  any  of  our  Clubs  ;  and  I  cannot  emphasise  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  House  itself  is  a  non- 
political  institution.  One  thing  we  may  claim  with 
confidence  : — fne  effect  of  the  twenty-eight  years'  work 
carried  on  by  the  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green  has 
been  to  obliterate  misunderstandings,  and  to  break 
down  some  of  the  many  barriers  to  the  growth  of  that 
sympathy  between  class  and  class  without  whi<  li  any 
effort  at  social  reform  must  fail  of  its  object. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  among  the  Oxford 
men  who  may  read  this  letter  there  will  be  very  few 
who  do  not  wish  to  sec  their  University  taking  a 
foremost  place  among  the  many  institutions  which  have 
as  their  object  the  bettering  and  uplifting  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
help  us  now  at  this  time  of  our  need.  Contributions  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Oxford  HOUM,  Bethnal  Green  E. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  Athf.i.woi.i>  I  hi- monger, 

Head  of  the  Oxford  House. 

[Twenty  years'  personal  totirh  with  the  work  of  the 
Oxford  House  enables  us  heartilv  to  endorse  this  appeal. 
—En.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  HANOVERIAN  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 
"  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen."  By  Alice 
D.Greenwood.  London :  Bell.  1911.  10s.6d.net. 

AJ  ISS  GREENWOOD  in  this  volume  completes  her 
continuation  of  Agnes  Strickland's  "  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  England  ".  The  work  is  ably  done  and 
presents  an  excellent  account  of  these  three  queens  who 
were  so  different  in  their  character  and  their  fortunes. 
Charlotte  Sophia,  the  wife  of  George  III.,  came 
from  the  backward  and  poor  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  Her  father,  despairing  of  finding  a  suit- 
able son-in-law,  had  already  decided  to  send  her 
to  one  of  his  "aristocratic  Protestant  convents 
where  the  endowments  of  an  ancient  age  and  faith 
served  to  maintain  a  dignified  retreat  for  the  super- 
fluous daughters  of  princes  and  nobles  ".  "  Who  will 
take  a  poor  little  princess  like  me?"  she  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  the  moment  when  the  unexpected  offer  of 
the  King  of  England's  hand  arrived.  Though  a 
country  maiden  of  small  stature,  with  low  forehead, 
spreading  nostrils  and  an  ugly  mouth,  and  so  plain  that 
her  royal  suitor  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  dismayed 
at  his  first  sight  of  her,  she  had  bright  eyes,  good 
teeth,  and  an  agreeable,  intelligent,  even  merry 
countenance,  and  withal  a  certain  queenly  dignity  which 
she  never  lost.  At  the  quiet  court  in  which  she  had 
been  nurtured  she  had  been  protected  from  all  temp- 
tation, and  yet  had  imbibed  the  old  German  principles 
of  etiquette  and  respect  for  rank  and  authority.  Thus 
she  found  little  difficulty  in  submitting  to  her  somewhat 
tyrannous  though  kindly  husband.  She  instinctively 
adopted  his  views,  and  became  his  devoted  com- 
panion in  the  quiet  humdrum  life  to  which  George 
retired  whenever  he  could.  In  his  political  life  she 
took  no  share,  beyond  reflecting  in  her  treatment  of 
politicians  and  their  wives  his  personal  likes  or  dislikes. 
For  the  rest  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
daughters.  She  brought  them  up  as  she  had  been 
brought  up  herself ;  she  kept  them  under  her  own 
eye,  superintending  their  lessons  and  their  manners, 
and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  pains.  "  The  princesses 
grew  up  accomplished,  gentle,  and  graceful,  modest 
.  .  .  pious  and  charitable.  Their  close  affection  for 
one  another  and  their  brothers  (though  these  scarcely 
deserved  it),  their  long  devotion  to  their  father  when 
he  fell  into  dotage,  their  perfect  attention  to  their  mother 
.  .  .  set  to  society  a  royal  example,  neither  superfluous 
nor  customary". 

Meanwhile  George  III.,  who  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  his  sons,  adopted  the  opposite  policy. 
Remembering  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  kept  in 
leading-strings  by  his  mother,  he  flew  to  the  other 
extreme.  "  He  removed  them  from  the  parental  roof, 
he  placed  them  under  masculine  control  ",  and  left  them 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  persons  he  selected  ", 
not  with  much  judgment,  "  as  if  they  were  departments 
of  State  business  ",  or,  as  in  the  case  of  his  younger 
sons,  sent  them  to  the  foreign  University  of  Gottingon. 
\'or  did  he  as  they  grew  up  find  them  any  employ- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  William  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  sent  to  sea.  The  result  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. In  their  youth  they  were  all  wild  ;  the  Duke  of 
<  umbcrland  became  hated  with  an  intensity  lie  deserved, 
and  the  eldest,  whether  as  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Uegent, 
or  as  King,  was  "  a  liar,  bully  and  coward,  gambler  and 
swindler,  drunkard,  sensualist  and  hypocrite  ". 

The  insanity  of  the  King  put  an  end  to  Charlotte's 
quiet  domestic,  life.  Hitherto,  though  unpopular,  no 
one  1  ould  say  that  she  had  t.do  n  an  a<  In  e  part  in 
politics;  henceforth  she  was  openly  accused  of  exer- 
cising "bark-stairs  influence".  The  Charge,  which 
was  largely  the  <  reatiOfl  of  Burke  and  u.is  cruelly  used 
by  the  political  caricaturttti  of  thr  day,  is  grossly 

exaggerated.  No  doubt  she  never  forgave  ihe  attitude 
I  taken  up  by  Fox  and  his  followers  over  the  regency 
I  que  .lion,  nor  forgot  the  service  Pitt  had  rendered,  and, 
I  as  long  as  he  lived,  she  trusted  entirely  to  his  lend. 
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Kut  even  his  earnest  remonstrance,  "Remember, 
Madam,  you  tune  the  eyes  of  eight  millions  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  upon  you  ",  failed  to  overcome  her 
ingrained  dislike  to  take  upon  herself  any  responsi- 
bility. After  the  death  of  Pitt,  she  had  no  one,  except 
during  the  brief  period  of  Perceval's  Ministry,  upon 
whom  she  could  rely,  and  she  took  no  part  in  politics. 
Nor  had  she  any  influence  on  society.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  Whig  aristocrats  and  their  wives  she 
disliked,  as  well  as  the  loose  morality  which  was  then 
in  vogue.  Persons  of  the  middle  class  were  at  once 
less  expensive  as  attendants  and  more  submissive,  and 
at  least  the  choice  of  Fanny  Burney,  as  well  as  the  pretty 
history  of  her  kindness  to  Mrs.  Delany,  does  credit 
to  her  taste.  The  spiteful  saying  of  Burke,  no  Rood 
judge  on  personal  questions,  that  she  had  "  but  one 
virtue,  decorum,  and  one  vice,  avarice,  and  that  when 
the  two  clashed  the  latter  prevailed",  is  a  perversion 
of  the  truth.  The  number  of  her  silent  charities  was 
considerable,  and  if  she  was  economical  it  was  not  for 
her  own  sake.  The  testimony  of  those  who  knew  her 
best  attests  her  sincere  piety,  her  love  of  truth,  her 
dislike  of  flattery,  and  her  goodness  ;  but  the  hard 
discipline  of  her  life  and  the  unpopularity  she  incurred 
destroyed  the  brightness  and  merriness  of  her  youth. 
Her  natural  timidity  hardened  into  a  cold  and 
suspicious  reserve,  and  it  was  only  to  a  few  that  she 
showed  her  better  self.  Vet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  story  of  her  life,  and  that  of  her  husband,  gives  a 
sense  of  unutterable  dulness,  and  it  is  pitiful  that  such 
a  woman  should  have  had  so  little  influence  for  good, 
indeed,  as  some  will  have  it,  should  have  done  positive 
harm. 

If  the  story  of  Charlotte  Sophia  is  without  any 
dramatic  interest,  this  cannot  be  said  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  though  the  drama  is 
sordid  enough.  "  An  impetuous,  warm-hearted,  super- 
ficially clever  woman,  but  ignorant,  ill-bred,  tactless, 
and  incurably  careless,  Caroline  was  mated  with  a 
heartless  and  shameless  voluptuary,  who  contracted 
wedlock  reluctantly  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
income.  Ill  acquainted  with  the  conventions  and 
demands  of  society,  or  even  with  common  good 
manners,  she  was  despatched  to  a  foreign  land,  without 
one  companion  from  her  home,  to  find  herself  in  the 
hands  of  a  brutal  husband  "  who  was  drunk  when  he 
married  her  and  had  the  effrontery  to  get  his  own 
mistress  (Lady  Jersey)  appointed  as  her  chief  lady-in- 
waiting.  Deserted  by  her  husband  after  a  brief  period, 
she  was  only  allowed  to  see  her  child  at  stated  intervals, 
and  was  surrounded  with  spies,  who  were  instructed  to 
get  up  a  case  against  her. 

No  sooner  was  the  Ministry  of  "all  the  Talents" 
formed,  of  which  several  of  the  Prince's  friends  were 
members,  than  they  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  order 
a  private  inquiry.  The  "  delicate  investigation  ", 
while  it  acquitted  Caroline  on  the  worst  charges,  found 
that  "  her  conduct  necessarily  gave  occasion  to  very 
unfavourable  interpretations  and  that  certain  charges 
connected  with  a  certain  Captain  Manby,  who  was 
then  abroad,  must  be  credited  until  they  received 
decisive  contradiction  ".  As  the  Captain,  however,  on 
his  return,  made  an  affidavit  that  the  charge  "  was  a 
vile  and  wicked  invention  "  and  as  Perceval  threatened 
to  publish  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  which  might 
involve  an  exposure  of  the  Prince,  unless  she  was 
publicly  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  given  a 
suitable  residence  and  adequate  provision,  the  King 
complied,  and  thus  she  was  able  to  emerge  from  her 
enforced  seclusion  of  1806-7.  A  formal  document  of 
separation,  signed  in  1809,  also  protected  her  from  her 
husband,  and  for  a  brief  period  she  was  left  alone. 
Unfortunately  she  now  became  more  eccentric  and 
frivolous  in  her  conduct,  while  the  Prince,  who  became 
Regent  in  1810,  bent  upon  obtaining  a  divorce, 
deliberately  tried  to  drive  her  to  extremes.  Caroline 
answered  by  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker 
demanding  a  full  investigation,  and  published  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  which  Perceval,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
prepared.  At  once  she  became  a  popular  heroine,  and 
the  Whigs,  especially  Whitbread  and  Brougham,  made 


use  of  her  to  harass  the  Tories  then  in  office  under  the 
leadership  ol  Lord  Liverpool. 

Finally,  in  August  181 4  Caroline,  declaring  that  no 
one  really  cared  for  her  except  for  party  purposes, 
decided  to  leave  the  country.  The  Regent  continued 
his  efforts  to  collect  evidence  on  which  he  might  obtain 
a  divorce,  efforts  facilitated  by  the  increasing  reckless- 
ness and  frivolity  of  the  Queen,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  daughter  Charlotte,  November  18 1 7,  became  prac- 
tically insane.  Then  followed  her  return  to  England 
on  the  death  of  George  III.  ;  her  frantic  attempts  to 
be  recognised  as  Queen  and  the  final  trial,  August  1820. 
At  first  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  Lords  was 
that  she  was  guilty,  but  as  the  evidence  was  sifted, 
opinion  changed,  and,  finally,  when  the  third  reading  of 
the  "  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"  was  carried  by  the 
small  majority  of  nine,  the  Government,  afraid  that 
il  would  be  lost  in  the  Commons,  announced  that  they 
would  proceed  no  further.  The  public  interpreted  this 
decision  as  an  acquittal,  and  the  Queen  made  a  foolish 
and  pitiful  attempt  to  force  her  way  into  the  Abbey 
at  the  King's  Coronation,  July  1821.  Her  failure  finally 
broke  her  spirit,  and  in  the  following  August  she  died. 
As  to  her  guilt,  opinion  has  been  divided  ever  since. 
That  she  was  culpably  foolish  and  that  she  violated 
the  ordinary  conventions  of  society  cannot  be  denied. 
Indeed,  the  best  explanation  of  her  later  conduct, 
especially  since  the  death  of  her  daughter,  is  that  she 
was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But  that  she  was  guilty 
of  positive  misconduct  is  improbable.  In  any  case  no 
language  is  strong  enough  adequately  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  her  husband.  As  Caroline  shrew  dly  said,  the 
strongest  reason  for  the  divorce  was  that  she  had 
intermarried  with  a  man  whose  first  wife  (Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbert)  she  knew  to  be  alive.  His  treatment  of 
her  from  first  to  last  was  brutal  and  dishonourable  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  whole  affair  reduced  the  prestige 
of  the  monarchy  to  its  lowest  level. 

In  raising  it  from  this  degradation,  Queen  Adelaide 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  wife  of  William  IV.,  took  a 
considerable,  if  an  indirect,  part.  Daughter  of  the 
liberal-minded  George  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Mcinin- 
gen,  she  was  able,  by  her  natural  charm,  to  wean  the 
blustering  and  wild,  though  not  altogether  depraved, 
sailor  King  from  his  earlier  follies.  Although  she  never 
interfered  directly  in  politics,  she  supported  him  by  her 
sympathy  during  the  serious  crisis  of  the  Reform  Bills. 
In  spite  of  her  delicate  health,  she  soothed  him  during 
those  excitable  fits  which  grew  upon  him.  In  his  last 
illness  she  nursed  him  day  and  night,  and  he  died  in 
her  arms.  No  royal  pair  were  ever  more  devoted,  and 
the  name  of  Queen  Adelaide  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  commencement  of  that  happier  era  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  royal  house  of  England  which 
was  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and1 
persists. 

TRAMPING  THROUGH  MUD. 

"The  True  Traveller."     By  W.  H.  Davies.  London. 
Duckworth.    1912.  6s. 

'  I  "O  the  professional  tramp  turned  amateur  author  a 
*  certain  indulgence  must  be  allowed.  It  would, 
for  instance,  be  absurd  to  cavil  at  his  split  infinitives 
when  he  has  been  at  such  obvious  pains  to  polish  the 
conversation  of  the  turnpike  sailor  before  it  reaches  the 
literary  connoisseur  in  the  library.  Minor  lapses  in  the 
autobiography  of  Mr.  Davies  would  call  for  no  com- 
ment had  not  his  admirers  been  so  extravagant  in  their 
praise.  When  a  writer's  stvle  is  compared  with  that  oi 
Swift,  of  Bunyan,  and  of  Borrow,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  expect  something  distinctly  above  the  average  of  the 
day,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  think  that  the  author  of 
"  The  True  Traveller  "  should  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  his  friends.  We  do  not,  how  ever,  propose  to  call 
in  question  the  manner  in  which  this  book  has  been 
Written,  but  to  say  at  once  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  write  it.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  said,  "  We  all  must  somewhat  drape 
ourselves  when  we  address  our  fellows  ",  and  this  rule 
holds  good  even  for  the  mendicant  on  the  King's  high- 
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way.  The  lives  of  our  most  respected  citizens  probably 
contain  certain  episodes  which,  though  suppressed  for 
obvious  reasons,  might  be  held  by  some  to  be  of 
interest.  Samuel  Pepys  was  no  Puritan,  but  we  know 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  was  "  much  ashamed  " 
when  he  came  to  review  his  conduct,  and  it  was  his 
■care  that  the  narrative  of  his  life  should  not  be  the 
property  of  his  own  generation.  But  Mr.  Davies  knows 
no  reserve,  and  uses  no  drapery.  It  may  at  least  be 
claimed  for  him  that  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but,  whilst  we 
do  not  wish  to  deny  him  the  comfort  of  confession,  we 
fail  to  see  why  he  should  be  allowed  the  luxury  of 
confession  in  public.  If  the  respected  citizens  men- 
tioned above  took  it  into  their  heads  to  supply  the 
world  with  the  intimate  details  of  the  way  in  which  they 
had  taken  their  pleasures,  their  position  as  representa- 
tive men  might  earn  them  a  hearing,  but  it  would 
scarcely  win  them  approval.  \  et  the  man  who  has 
hegged  his  way  from  house  to  house  rather  than  submit 
to  the  drudgery  of  regular  employment  can,  appar- 
ently, command  both  audience  and  applause  for  the 
recital  of  all  his  adventures.  This  peculiar  state  of 
affairs  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  present  unhealthy 
and  unholy  craze  for  knowledge  of  worlds  other  than 
our  own.  The  quack  religionist  and  the  Oriental  sedi- 
tion-monger have  alike  benefited  by  this  truly  Athenian 
tendency  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  unknown,  and 
now  the  tramp  is  to  be  encouraged  to  hold  forth  from 
the  neighbouring  pulpit.  The  fact  that  the  story  is  a 
sordid  one  is,  of  course,  all  in  its  favour,  for,  once 
started  on  exploration  in  the  underworld,  the  desire  is 
to  go  further  and  further  down  the  bottomless  pit.  Mr. 
Davies,  we  fancy,  knows  his  public  very  well.  Men- 
dicancy, he  lets  us  know,  is  quite  a  fine  art,  and  for  its 
successful  practice  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
required.  Common  lodging  houses  and  drinking  saloons 
do  not  suffice  for  those  who  must  at  all  costs  get  outside 
their  own  environment ;  the  writer  to  win  their 
favour  must  lead  them  into  the  rooms  of  the  courtesans. 
The  author  of  "  The  True  Traveller  "  gives  them  all  that 
they  want,  and  tells  them  solemnly  what  he  and  his 
former  associates  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
us  it  all  seems  strangely  unimportant,  and  a  mere  cater- 
ing for  a  depraved  taste.  Many  of  the  incidents  in  this 
book  would  have  been  condemned  had  they  appeared 
in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  we  can  sec  no  reason  whv  they 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  book  of  any  kind.  If  the 
fact  that  they  were  actual  happenings  is  to  be  made 
their  excuse,  then  must  we  spend  our  mornings  listening 
to  the  proceedings  at  Bow  Street  rather  than  pass  our 
evenings  at  the  performance  of  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
Reports  from  the  police  court  throw  some  light  upon 
human  nature  of  a  kind,  but  no  one  has  ever  claimed 
that  they  are  literature,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any 
such  pretence  should  be  made  for  these  sordid  chroni- 
cles. The  book  itself  is  insignificant,  but  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  public,  for  all  the  rigiditv  of 
its  Puritan  draperv,  has  grown  over-fond  of  peeping 
tit  rough  the  shutters  of  other  people's  windows. 


TOILERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 
4  Sea  Fisheries."    By  Marcel  A.  He'rubel.  Translated 
by  Bernard  Miall.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1912. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  time  a^o  we  were  reviewing  Mr.  Walter 
f*-  Wood's  book  on  North  Sea  fishing,  and  here  is 
its  French  equivalent.  The  difference  in  style  and  treat- 
ment closely  corresponds  with  the  difference  between 

the  two  races.  The  style  in  both  is  quite  urn  »ns<  ions, 
but  if  anyone  wanted  to  prove  that  sty  le  is  not  a  matter 

of  words  and  sentences,  but  depends  upon  the  whole 

life,  mental  formation,  and  Rational  tradition  of  the 
author,  he  mi^ht  read  these  books  side  bv  side.  And 
he  would  not  have  to  read  M.  Herulx  I's  in  the  French. 
Excellent  as  the  translation  is,  the  book  remains 
French  from  start  to  finish,  and  there  is  hardlv  a  sen- 
tence which  an  Englishman  would  have  written  thus. 

It  is  not  quite  so  thorough  or  complete  as  Mr. 
Wood's  volume,  but   then  the  scope  is  much  wider. 


Certainly,  it  does  not  include  all  seas,  as  one  might 
suppose  from  its  title,  but  it  treats  of  all  the  seas 
within  reach  of  French  fishermen,  and  contains  careful 
accounts  of  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  other 
Western  European  methods.  Apart  from  his  general 
account  of  fisheries,  the  author  may  have  had  the  special 
purpose  of  urging  his  own  countrymen  to  progress  and 
greater  vigour.  It  is  certain  that  France  has  fallen  much 
behind  in  fishing  as  an  industry.  As  far  as  patience 
goes,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  imagine  the  fresh-water 
fishermen  of  France  ever  beaten.  Who  does  not  know 
those  bent  and  silent  forms  beside  rivers  and  ponds, 
the  dangling  legs,  the  rods  and  lines  motionless,  from 
dawn  to  eve?  But  that  is  "  le  sport  ",  and  here  .we 
are  dealing  with  industry.  In  fishing  as  an  industry, 
on  the  same  level  with  coal-mining  or  silk-weaving, 
France  has  still  almost  everything  to  learn.  Boulogne 
is  her  largest  fishing  port,  but  pass  from  Boulogne  to 
Grimsby,  or  even  to  Billingsgate,  and  you  find  the 
difference  of  language  is  nothing  to  the  difference  of 
enterprise. 

In  comparing  the  profits  of  French  and  English 
fisheries,  M.  Herubel  puts  this  difference  in  a  striking 
form.  He  shows  that  a  season's  catch  in  France  runs 
to  about  191,600  tons,  valued  at  ^4,400,000;  and  of 
this  amount  each  fisherman  is  responsible  for  an 
average  of  two  tons,  each  ton  being  worth  about 
£22  16s.  The  profit  per  man,  in  rough  figures,  is  ^.46. 
In  England  the  total  average  catch  is  958,000  tons 
(we  believe  it  is  now  rather  over  a  million),  worth 
^10,120,000;  and  each  English  fisherman  is  respon- 
sible for  an  average  of  9  58  tons,  at  about  £10  11s.  2d. 
a  ton,  so  that  the  yield  per  man  is  roughly  ^101  a 
year  (and  doesn't  the  English  fisherman  wish  he  could 
get  it,  before  the  companies,^  owners,  and  other  capi- 
talists and  middlemen  step  in  to  take  their  share  !)  : 
"  In  other  words,  the  British  fisherman  catches  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  the  French  fisherman,  and, 
although  he  sells  it  at  less  than  half  the  price,  he  gains 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  French  fisherman.  As, 
like  all  industries  and  all  branches  of  organised  com- 
merce, fishery  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  universal 
striving  for  gold  to  assure  the  worker  of  food  and 
drink,  we  may  assert  that  the  economic  inferiority  of 
the  French  fisherman  arises  from  the  defective  organ- 
isation of  the  French  fisheries  ". 

For  one  step  forward  that  France  takes,  M.  Herubel 
estimates  England  takes  fifty,  and  Germany  a  hundred. 
The  estimate  is  only  partially  reassuring.  We  arc  still 
far  in  advance,  but  are  we  to  be  threatened  by  trawlers 
as  well  as  Dreadnoughts? 

On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  steam-trawler  is 
seriously  reducing  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  North 
Sea,  this  authority  is  not  very  decided.  Our  own  four 
trawling  fleets  send  about  700  tons  of  fish  to  Billings- 
gate every  day,  and  certainly  the  otter-trawl  is  a 
terrible  implement  of  destruction.  After  mentioning  the 
recent  French  trick  of  setting  electric  lamps  at  the 
opening  of  the  net  to  attract  the  fish,  M.  Herubel  con- 
tinues: "  To  sum  up,  the  most  important  device,  the 
universal  weapon,  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  most 
various  ends,  is  the  otter-trawl.  Perhaps  the  secret 
of  its  clli<  ieiv  v  lies  in  the  f.n  t  that  of  all  lishing-geaf 
its  form  and  mechanism  are  most  like  the  form  and 
physiology  of  the  great  fish-eating  fish  and  mammals. 
Is  it  not  like  an  enormous  fish  with  a  gaping  gullet  ? 
The  last  step  of  progress  is  often  a  return  to  nature  ". 

In  tpitC  of  this,  he  thinks  that,  except  for  flounders 
and  flat-fish  in  general  (the  trawlers  have,  in  fact, 
almost  exterminated  the  famous  soles  of  the  Dogger) — 
ex<(|)l  for  these,  the  diminution  CSUSed  l>v  Steam  and 
the  "  otter  "  is  hardlv  noticeable,  and,   at   the  worst, 

mainly  indirect,  as  disturbing  tin-  breed  ing>g  rounds, 
We  ourselves  believe  that  disturbance  to  i>e  serious, 

but  Sre  quite  admit  that  the  very  worst  thai  man  do<  s 
at  present  is  almost  harmless  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous destruction  continually  going  on  without  his  aid. 

We  must  remember  that  the  whole  marine  population 

in  its  innumerable  hordes  is  almost  entirely  cannibal. 
Even  the  "  plankton  "  on  whit  h  the  smaller  and  milder 
fishes  chiefly  feed  is  verj  largel}  formed  of  scarcely 

visible  or  quite  invisible    living    creatures,  including 
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myriads  of  eggs,  and  even  the  so-called  "  vegetable  " 
plankton  inc  ludes  forms  of  life  that  arc  rather  Crustacea 
than  plants.  We  suppose  no  fish  could  be  a  strict 
vegetarian,  even  if  it  wished  ;  and  the  desire  appears 
to  "set  all  the  other  way.  The  voracity  of  the  larger 
fish  is  monstrous.  Having  nothing  to  fear,  they 
devote  their  lives  to  destruction.  With  this  "  aristo- 
cracy of  plunderers  "  M.  Herubel  classes  "  Por- 
poises, belugas,  dolphins  among  the  cetaceans,  and 
among  the  fish  the  sharks  and  large  dog-fish,  of  which 
the  most  pernicious  are  the  prickly  dog-fish,  the  blue- 
skins,  the  white  dog-fish,  and  the  squatina?  or  angel- 
fish  ;  and  among  the  molluscs  the  cuttle-fish.  Each 
individual  porpoise  devours  an  average  of  two  barrels 
of  fish  per  diem.  In  the  Gulf  of  S.  Lawrence  gluttony 
of  this  kind  destroys  more  than  three  hundred  millions 
of  barrels  in  twenty-four  hours  ". 

In  the  North  Sea  alone  it  is  estimated  that  voracious 
fish  and  sea-birds  devour  3,000,000,000  herrings  a  year. 
When  we  consider  these  methods  of  "  Nature  ",  we  can 
only  ask  what  is  man? 

As  a  concrete  example  of  this  destruction,  M. 
Herubel  quotes  the  exhibit  in  the  Dublin  Museum  : 
"  We  see  a  fishing-frog  (angler-fish)  still  swollen  by 
an  enormous  cod-fish  which  it  had  swallowed  ;  in  the 
stomach  of  the  cod  are  two  large  herring ;  in  each 
herring  several  sprats ;  in  each  sprat  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  minute  crustaceans,  algae,  and  plankton  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  from  the  plankton  to  the  cod  the 
forms  and  tissues  of  the  animals  and  alga;  are  so  well 
preserved  that  the  successive  tragedies  must  have  been 
enacted  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ". 

In  the  face  of  such  forces  the  author  thinks  it  vain 
to  talk  of  repopulating  the  sea.  We  are  confronted 
with  powers  beyond  human  calculation.  But  for  the 
future  of  fishing  as  an  industry  he  rather  favours  the 
construction  of  vast  salt-water  fish-ponds.  On  schemes 
of  this  kind  he  has  some  very  interesting  suggestions. 
Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  full  of  interest  for  any  who 
would  learn  what  experience  and  science  combined  are 
accomplishing  in  a  realm  so  little  known  as  the  sea, 
and  on  what  lines  this  vast  and  perilous  industry  now 
advances. 


VIEWS  AND  VAGABONDS. 
"Views  and  Vagabonds."    By  R.  Macaulay.  London: 
Murray.    1912.  6s. 

WHEN  a  man  of  fortune  and  of  aristocratic  con- 
nexion decides  that  the  business  of  a  black- 
smith shall  be  his  career,  it  is  open  to  his  friends  to 
judge  him  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  can  call  him 
either  a  fool  or  a  prophet,  but,  whatever  their  prejudices 
or  ideas,  they  will  watch  with  interest  the  course  taken 
by  the  sparks  flying  from  his  forge.  Many  may 
defer  their  decision  until  some  such  sign  tells  them  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  a  few  very  wise 
persons  may  hold  their  peace  until  the  day  when  the 
fantastic  smith  lies  in  need  of  an  epitaph.  Judgments 
on  such  a  matter  are,  however,  apt  to  be  hasty,  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  the  more  grateful  to  Miss 
Macaulay  for  having  treated  it  as  a  point  for  careful 
consideration.  This  is  not  the  first  novel  in  which  she 
has  written  of  the  unequal  contest  between  the  idealist 
and  organised  society,  but,  though  the  subject  itself 
is  as  old  as  the  Mosaic  writings,  we  pay  willing  atten- 
tion to  all  that  she  has  to  say.  In  "  Views  and  Vaga- 
bonds "  there  is  an  exquisite  mixture  of  gay  with  grave, 
for  the  author  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  her  smith, 
whether  he  be  fool  or  prophet,  is  a  person  of  no 
importance  whatever.  Hard  as  he  may  work,  there  is 
no  chance  that  he  will  beat  the  world  into  shape. 
Doubtless  he  hoped  to  heat  it  with  enthusiasm  as  easily 
as  the  iron  with  fire,  but  he  found  that  it  was  hard  metal 
and  always  obstinately  cold.  Certainly  he  was  not  a 
practical  man,  and  so  we  must  at  times  pause  to  laugh 
at  him  for  the  very  good  reason  which  Beaumarchais 
set  forth  in  the  chronicles  of  the  most  delightful  vaga- 
bond of  all.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  novel  demands 
that  we  shall  be  given  this  occasional  relief.  It  is  a 
picture  of  the  rich  classes  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
poor  masses,  and  of  the  many  ways  used  to  this  end. 


The  fantastic  smith  thought  of  the  glory  of  work  done 
for  its  own  sake ;  others  are  more  ponderous,  and  some 
again  are  more  artistic.  There  is  always  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  development  of  souls.  Men  are  as 
various  as  their  methods  ;  there  are  the  enthusiasts  and 
the  benevolently  disposed,  and  there  are  always  the 
mere  cranks.  Unfortunately  they  are  equally  useless. 
The  masses  care  neither  for  Church  and  State  nor  for 
the  intellectual  drama,  and  their  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
labour  is  a  minus  quantity.  To  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
lower  middle  classes  with  a  sufficiency  of  unearned 
increment  to  keep  them  in  that  state  to  which  they  hope 
to  be  called  is  their  one  and  overmastering  desire. 
Those  who  shout  to  them  from  above  can  but  continue 
shouting,  and  those  who  go  down  into  their  midst  will 
only  be  submerged.  Such  is  the  presentation  of  the 
case,  but  pessimistic  as  is  the  author's  outlook,  there 
is  light  as  well  as  shadow  to  be  found  in  her  conclu- 
sions. Individuals  may  help  one  another  to  happiness 
though  classes  can  do  nothing  to  elevate  masses,  and 
there  are  always  some  delightful  people  who  can  snatch 
joy  as  it  passes,  and  can  share  it  with  the  unfortunate, 
without  attempting  to  solve  a  problem.  Miss  Macau- 
lay's  manner  is  as  charming  as  her  matter  is  interesting, 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  her  tendency 
to  burlesque.  The  rich  of  the  world  are  not  quite  so 
silly  as  her  rich,  and  the  poor  are  not  often  so  dull ; 
but  though  the  author's  mirror  gives  some  distorted 
images  the  likenesses  are  never  lost.  The  book  reminds 
us  of  those  strange  contrivances  in  which  one  can  see 
oneself  reflected  as  an  emaciated  giant  or  as  a  dwarf  six 
feet  in  breadth.  They  provoke  a  feeling  of  unrest, 
because  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  that  a  person  with  some 
optical  disease  might  see  us  in  this  way.  Perhaps  the 
author  thinks  that  the  classes  and  the  masses  do  not  see 
one  another  aright. 


A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  RELIGIONS. 

"  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics."  Edited  by 
James  Hastings.  Vol.  IV.  Confirmation — Drama. 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.    1911.    28s.  net. 

IF  the  interest  of  the  third  volume  was  chiefly  in  the 
Christian  articles,  and  of  its  predecessor  in  the 
Indian,  the  present  instalment  is  strongest  in  the  domain 
of  superstition.  Demons  and  spirits,  death  and  the 
disposal  of  the  dead,  disease  and  medicine,  cursing  and 
blessing,  divination,  cosmogony  and  cosmology  are 
some  of  the  headings,  and  every  one  would  furnish  out  a 
substantial  volume.  Demons  and  spirits,  for  example, 
are  treated  by  no  less  than  twenty  writers,  every  one  an 
expert  in  his  own  sphere.  The  treatment  is  not  always 
equal.  The  American  aborigines  seem  to  get  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  space  ;  but  this,  and  the  general  atten- 
tion paid  to  primitive  races,  may  be  justified  by  the  diffi- 
cultv  the  reader  would  have  in  finding  information  about 
them  elsewhere.  The  specialists  wisely  stick  each  to 
his  own  topic;  the  introductory  articles  on  the  great 
subjects,  and  those  which  deal  with  some  smaller 
matter  as  a  whole,  are  apt  to  skip  from  continent  to 
continent  in  their  collection  of  instances.  This  habit  of 
promiscuous  accumulation,  prevalent  in  England  and 
apparently  in  the  United  States,  is  condemned  in 
Germany  as  unscientific.  Especially  does  it  seem  false 
in  method  when  superstitions  which  survived  from  the 
paganism  of  many  lands  are  classed  together  under 
the  heading  "  Christian  Divination  ".  But  the  material 
is  so  fully,  and  doubtless  accurately,  assembled  that  one 
must  wish  that  it  had  been  put  into  better  literary  form. 
What  Scott's  "  Demonology  and  Witchcraft"  might 
have  been,  had  he  had  the  opportunities  of  this  genera- 
tion may  be  estimated  in  some  measure  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  solitary  article  on  "  Crystal-gazing  ".  His  is 
the  one  contribution  that  belongs  to  letters  as  well  as 
to  research. 

The  classical  articles  are  not  of  great  importance, 
but  are  quite  adequate.  A  point  is  missed  when 
Wendland's  comparison  of  the  Cynics  to  the  Salvation 
Army  is  omitted.  The  Stoics  represent  a  more 
dignified  and  official  teaching.  But  early  philosophy 
has  onlv  a  small  place ;  among  later  schools 
Descartes,   whose   mathematics  are  treated  as  well 
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as  his  metaphysics,  and  the  Deists  are  the  most 
important  subjects.  Both  are  admirably  treated. 
There  are  a  number  of  psychological  articles,  such 
as  "  conscience  "  and  "  contingency  ".  That  on  "  con- 
sciousness "  by  Dr.  Iverach  contains  a  rash  polemic 
against  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley ;  Dr.  Sanday,  on  whose 
retent  excursions  into  this  field  the  writer  animadverts, 
is  a  less  formidable  adversary.  Professor  Taylor  of 
St.  Andrews  is  the  author  of  the  most  abstruse  article 
in  the  volume.  Dealing  with  "continuity",  he  is  on 
the  border-line  between  logic  and  psychology  and 
mathematics,  and  few  of  his  readers  will  be  able  to 
follow  him.  It  is  curious  that  the  philosophers  hardly 
allude  to  Bergson,  though  he  is  the  most  prominent  of 
their  craft  to-day. 

Turning  to  the  East,  we  find  good  and  full  articles 
on  the  "  Confucian  Religion  ",  by  the  Dutch  Professor 
de  Groot,  and  on  "  Confucius  "  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Walshe. 
The  former  is  quite  neutral,  the  latter  definitely  Chris- 
tian, and  very  instructive  in  pointing  out  the  sides  of 
Confucianism  on  which  Christianity  may  prove  attrac- 
tive to  its  followers.  There  are,  as  usual,  profound 
discussions  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  theology  and 
philosophy,  but  Mr.  W.  Crooke  has  few  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Hindu  castes.  But  he  is  allowed  to  give  an 
account  of  various  little-known  shrines,,  such  as 
Deogarh,  Deoprayag,  Dhinodhar.  The  same  attention 
is  not  paid  to  other  religions,  and  least  of  all  to  the 
Christian,  though  there  is  an  abundance  of  sacred  places 
where  interesting  rites  and  beliefs  survive,  at  least  in 
memory.  Echternach,  with  its  immemorial  Whitsun- 
tide dance,  ought  to  appear  in  the  next  volume,  and  its 
presence  or  absence  will  be  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of 
this  Encyclopaedia. 

Of  the  articles  that  more  directly  concern  our  own 
religion,  that  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  adequate,  save  that  a  writer  who  is  instructing 
English-speaking  readers  should  have  given  some  space 
to  the  troubles  of  Colenso  and  Robertson  Smith. 
Archdeacon  Allen  of  Manchester  is  excellent  on  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  fortunate  in 
having  so  early  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  newly  discovered  Odes  of  Solomon  for 
the  Johannine  problem.  Three  writers  deal  with 
"Councils  and  Synods'";  all  are  good  in  what  they 
include,  but  the  omissions  are  serious.  Greek  Councils, 
(Continued  on  jxigc  500.) 
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Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 


HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  it  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW   TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICES  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  B.C. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgagh 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  In  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. — Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £SOO. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED   RE8ULT8 : 

(a)  In  cane  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  caM  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  yearn'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Ciiikv  Owrict:  ST.  MILDHKD'S  HOUHK,  F0ULTHY,  LONDON,  R.O. 
Aanota  Exceed  £10,300,000.        JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  OMMVJ  Uanaftr. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 
50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AMD 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Aooldent  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AOENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  KOONF.V,  St(ttt<,.y> 
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after  the  last  Ecumenical  of  787,  are  ignored,  and  also 
those  of  the  separated  Churches  of  the  East.    Nor  is 
anything  said  of  the  Protestant  synods,  such  as  Dort 
and   Westminster.      Father   Thurston   gives,    as  is 
proper,  a  purely  Historical  account  of  the  Roman  scries  1 
that  culminated  at  the  Vatican  in  1870,  and  shows  how- 
centralisation  has  reduced  provincial  councils  in  that 
Communion  to  insignificance.    Their  proceedings  have  | 
to  be  submitted  to  Rome  for  approval,  and  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  hold  a  provincial  synod  in 
England  since  1873.      Mr.  E.  G.  Gardner  writes  an 
excellent,  though  rather  cold,  account  of  Dante,  and 
Dr.  Workman  is  admirable  on  the  Crusades,  though 
he  is  too  brief  in  his  discussion  of  their  permanent  effect 
on  European  life  and  thought.    We  should  have  liked 
to  hear  something  also  of  the  fate  of  the  Christian 
settlers  in  Palestine.    Those  who  were  not  noble  were 
called  "  Pullani  ",  and  the  numerous  families  named 
Pullen  or  Pullan  in  England  are  probably  descendants 
of  emigrants  who  managed  to  escape.    Dr.  Cobb  does 
not  do  justice  to  Convocation.    He  tells  us  that  after 
the  Revolution  its  history  was  made  up  of  bitter  con- 
flicts between  the  two  Houses.      He  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  quarrel  was  about,  or  formulate  the  historical 
question  which  was  the  occasion,  but  not  the  cause, 
of  conflict.    Though  our  sympathies  would  have  been 
with  the  Lower  House,  the  Upper  had  the  stronger  con- 
stitutional case.    Dr.  Cobb  does  not  seem  to  have  read 
Maitland's  famous  essay,  for  he  states,  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  Convocation  lost  its  independence  under 
Henry  VIII.    The  weakest  article  in  the  volume  is  that 
on  Divine  Right.      The  writer  commences  only  with 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  practically  confines  himself 
to  England.    Yet  the  latest  date  at  which  he  ought  to 
have  begun  was  the  early  Roman   Empire,   and  the 
central  point  of  the  debate  was  the  great  mediaeval  con- 
troversy between  Pope  and  Emperor,    each  claiming 
that  his  authority  was  granted  immediately  by  God. 
In  that  debate  a  large  share  was  taken  by  the  English- 
man Ockham.    The  present  article  is  very  insular,  and 
might  have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  Macaulav.  Of 
particular1  religious  bodies  the  Coptic  Church  is  well 
treated,  but  the  reforming  party  within  it,  which  is 
gaining  importance,   is  unkindly   passed  in  silence. 
There  is  a  very  instructive  article  on  Congregational- 
ism, giving  statistics  which  show  how  local  it  is.  Of 
less  than  1,400,000  full  members  almost  1,200,000  are 
in  England  and  Wales  or  the  United   States.  The 
numbers  in  the  British  colonies  are  insignificant,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  are  converts  in  the  mission  field. 
Outside  the  English-speaking  world  Congregationalism 
is  unknown  among  Europeans. 

Of  the  more  general  articles,  those  which  deal  with 
"Crimes  and  Punishments  "  in  different  lands  are  the 
most  important.  They  are  sixteen  in  number.  Under 
the  ugly  title  of  "Criminology"  Dr.  Quinton,  lately 
governor  of  Holloway  Prison,  deals  with  actual  prac- 
tice, chiefly  in  England.  He  writes  calmly  and  wisely, 
without  optimism  or  sentimentalism,  and  has  strong 
words  of  condemnation  for  Tolstoi,  whose  dreams,  he 
says,  are  "  quite  unfit  for  a  practical  world  ".  The 
articles  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and  evolution 
suffer  from  brevity,  but  otherwise  are  admirable.  There 
are  singularly  few  errors  of  the  press;  on  p.  531 
"Valerian"  appears  for  "  Valentinian  ".  Since  the 
large  majority  of  the  Writers  are  not  English,  the  editor 
might  allow  himself  more  liberty  in  the  correction  of 
style.  There  are  a  number  of  unpleasant  American- 
isms, and  some  of  the  Scots  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
imitating  them.  As  a  final  criticism  of  a  really  valuable 
work,  mi^ht  not  the  German  example  be  followed,  and 
every  column,  not  every  page,  receive  a  number  of  its 
own  ? 


STATISTICS  OF  AFRICAN'  CLIMATES. 
"The   Climate   of   the   Continent   of   Africa."  By 
Alexander  Knox.    Ca-nbridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.    1911.    21s.  net. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  books  which  fill  one  with 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  hard  work  which 
impels  compilers  to  undertake  vast  and  ungrate- 
ful   tasks.      Mr.     Knox    is    known    as    an  ardent 


student  of  Africa  and  things  African,  and  he  recog- 
nised— as  what  student  of  Africa  has  not? — the  need 
for  more  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  climates  of 
that  continent.  The  subject  is  one  which  several 
meteorologists  have  looked  at,  and  a  few  have  worked 
in  part,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  meteo- 
rologist would  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the 
task  with  which  Mr.  Knox  has  grappled  single-handed. 
He  has  ransacked  all  the  publications  dealing  with 
Africa,  searched  the  archives  of  all  accessible  Colonial 
Offices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  has  now  brought 
together  550  pages  of  figures  and  definite  statements 
"  all  compact  ".  Mr.  Knox  has  been  courageous,  in- 
genious, and  laboriously  accurate  in  seeking  out, 
fitting  together,  and  transcribing  meteorological  data 
of  all  sorts  and  all  ages  taken  in  the  most  heart-break- 
ing places  by  people  of  every  degree  of  scientific  enthu- 
siasm and  indifference,  and  were  the  data  worth  collect- 
ing his  work  would  be  a  starting-point  for  research  as 
well  as  a  monument  of  perseverance.  We  cannot 
resolve  the  doubt  we  hint  at  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  data.  We  have  on  occasion  dipped  into  African 
meteorological  records  and  shrunk  back  from  the  mass 
of  irreconcilable  figures  we  encountered  ;  and  if  the  data 
handled  by  Mr.  Knox  are  as  heterogeneous  as  those 
we  have  met  with  on  the  borders  of  the  expanding 
Colonial  empires  we  doubt  if  they  were  worth  the  labour 
and  skill  he  has  devoted  to  them.  We  cannot  test  the 
myriads  of  tables;  but  the  public  may  take  heart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
"  read  the  MS.  of  the  work  and  pronounced  upon  it  ", 
and  as  he  is  thanked  first  in  the  preface  he  must  have 
said  that  it  was  good.  The  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  assisted  the  compilation  with  a  grant,  and  so 
did  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  these  institu- 
tions would  not  act  without  expert  advice,  so  that  we 
may  accept  the  data  on  their  authority. 

The  student  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  rainfall 
maps,  which  are  beautifully  drawn  and  reproduced, 
showing  the  mean  monthly  rainfall  (not  the  mean 
annual  rainfall,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  contents)  for 
each  of  the  twelve  months,  and  a  map  of  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  Africa  as  a  summary.  Maps  of  tem- 
perature or  winds  are  not  given  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  most  useful  information  on  the  vegetation  and 
vegetable  productions  of  the  various  climatic  regions, 
arranged  under  the  names  of  the  various  colonies  and 
territories.  Nowhere  else  can  an  intending  visitor  to 
tropical  Africa  find  such  wealth  of  information  concern- 
ing the  sort  of  climate  he  is  likely  to  encounter. 
Missionaries,  officials,  and  traders  alike  will  have  cause, 
to  thank  Mr.  Knox  for  his  self-denying  labour. 

EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring;  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C. 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Examination  June  4th.  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  £3o  to  £10.  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  j£?5  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  ArmjT 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  Of  the  Clergy,  value  £y>  per  annum,  are  opem 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
I  NATION.  June  41b,  5th  and  6th.  One  or  two  of  £Sj.  five  or  more  of 
£$»,  five  or  more  of  £yo  (£i\  for  Day  Boys)  per  annum.  Faber  Exhibition  »f  £\i 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  does  best  in  Examination.  Council  Nomina- 
tion*, value  £\t  per  aonum.  may  he  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtatD 
a  Scholarship.     For  particulars  apply  te  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 
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Why  is  the  Typewriter  so 
universally  adopted? 

Certainly  not  for  a  fad — business  men  do  not 
take  things  up  without  good  reason. 

No,  it  is  because  it  is  progressive.  It  is  one  of 
the  pace  makers  of  modern  commerce.  You 
cannot  do  things  at  the  prevailing  speed 
without  it. 

You  must  have  a  typewriter  but — don't  get 
anything.  Get  a  machine  which  has\>een  tried 
and  tested  like  the 


YOST 


and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
be  possessed  of  a  permanently  efficient  writing 
machine. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50    Holborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 

\0/7\0/7\0/^v\0/7\0/7^0/7\0/7^\0/^0/r\0/^0//r\0/7v\0/7\0/T\0/r\°  A  \° 
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By  Special  Cruising:  Steamers  "MANTUA" 
8.Y.  "VECTI8,"  6,000  tons,  6,000  h. 


Dalrnatia,  Venice,  Ac  

Madeira,  The  Azores   

Palma,  Gibr.,  Lisbon,  4c. 

Norwegian  Fjords   

Norway,  Copenhagen  

Norwegian  Fjords  

Norway,  Copenhagen   

Spitsbergen,  Norway   

Itnssia,  Sweden,  Ac  

Norwegian  Fjords  

Norway,  Copenhagen  

Dalmatia,  Venice,  Ac  

Madeira,  TenerifTe,  Ac  

Constantinople,  Greece  .... 


Cr.  3— Apr. 

Cr.  A— May 
Cr.X3-May 

Cr.  4— Jun. 

Cr.  B— Jun. 

Cr.  5 — Jun. 

Cr.  C— July 

Cr.  6— July 

Cr.  D— Aug. 

Cr.  7-Aug. 

Cr.  E— Aug. 

Cr.  8- Sep. 

Cr.  F-Sep. 

Cr.  9— Oct. 


11,500  tons), 
p.,  Ac. 

May  25 

Jun.  17 

Jun.  4 

Jun.  20 

July  !i 

July  11 

July  30 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  2C 

Aug.  29 

Sep.  10 

Oct.  0 

Oct.  1 

Not.  3 


27  to 
21  to 
25  to 
13  to 
20  to 

28  to 

11  to 
U  to 

2  to 
16  to 
28  to 

0  to 

12  to 
10  to 


Fares  from  about  £1  a  day. 


For  Uliutrated  jirogramme,  cabin  plant  and  all  information  apply 
T>  t,  r\  r<_    I  Northumberland    Avenue,    W.C.     I  t  „_;>„_ 

I  &  U  Co.  |  Qr  ,22  u.denh,„  Street;  Ec       \  London. 

P^O  Programme  Post  free. 

UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 


Steamer'. 

■Servir.c 

London 

Southampton 

•  KENII. WORTH  CASTI.F 

1  DOVER  CAST1.E   

•  BRITON  

t  GARTH  CASTLE 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Inl'rmr'liatr 

April  to 
April  36 

April  a-> 
April  . 
April  17 

A|.rn  .7 

•  Via  Madeira.         t  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  I  .as  Palmas,  Av.emion  and  St.  Helena. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Office*.  3  and  4  Penchurch  Stroot.  London. 
West  End  Agencies  -Sleeping  Car  Co.,  aoCocktpur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  11  Coc ktpur  Street. 

CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  A  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   masking,   us*   laaa  quantity,  It   nalnsj    muon  stronger 
than   ordinary  OOFfH. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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THE  VACUUM  FLASK 
that  always  performs 
what  is  required  of  it 


Does  keep  hot  liquids 
hot  24  hours  ;  does  keep 
cold  liquids  cold  for 
days — whatever  the  ex- 
ternal heat  or  cold  may 
be.  Does  so  because 
it's  a  THERMOS 

The  name  is  stamped  to  guide 
you.  If  no  name,  or  another 
name — no  matter  how  similar 
—it  is  NOT  a  THERMOS, 
and  the  risk  is  yours. 

THERMOS  Jugs  or  Flasks  are  sold  everywhere 


A.  E.  Guti 


Of  all  Jewellers,  Chemists, 
ronmongcrs    and  Stores 

Wholesale  only , 
Gutmann  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  London 


MARVELLOUS 
NEW 
INVENTION 
FOR  THE 

DEAF. 


DON'T  REST 
ANOTHER  DAY 
TILL 
YOU  HAVE 


TRIED 

IT. 


TP\EAFNESS  is  a  most  stubborn  trouble,  and  many 
'  inventions  for  its  relief  have  been  put  on  the  market 
which  have  quite  failed  to  touch  99  cases  out  of  100.  If 
you  have  tried  all  the  so-called  cures  you  have  ever  heard  of, 
don't  despair,  for  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  "AURIPHONE  " 
has  been  most  successful. 

Don't  rest  another  day,  but  come  along  to  Walter 
House,  418,  422  Strand,  W.C.,  where  we  give 

EREE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
to  all  sufferers.    If  you  are  not  in  London,  write  us  at 
once,  and  we  will  arrange  a  TRIAL  at  your  home. 

"AURIPHONE" 

(Pntcnt  applied  for) 
is  just  a  small  sound-magnifying  instrument,  weighing 
but  a  few  ounces :  small  enough  to  fit  into  the  pocket,  and 
very  inconspicuous.  It  may  be  held  to  the  ear  cither  by 
a  telescopic  handle  or  by  a  headband  without  the  least 
discomfort. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  DE8CRIPTIVE  PAMPHIET, 
SENT  POST  FREE. 

A  I.ARGK  ASSOKIMP.NI   "K  IIKAKINO  INVmuMKS  I       I"'  KRI>. 

AURIPHONliS  LIMITED, 

12  WALTER  H01JSB,  4IK.  422  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C. 
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HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 


If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  YOU  will  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


COUTEISTTS. 
I.  Foreword. 

II.    Ireland  Before  the  Union. 

III.  From  the  Union  to  the  Home  Rule  Bills. 

IV.  The  Unionist  Reconstruction. 
V.    Unionism  and  Tariff  Reform. 

VI.    Unionism  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
VII.    Further  Developments  of  Unionist 

Policy. 
VIII.    Ireland  a  Nation. 

IX.  The  Colonial  Argument. 

X.  The  Federal  Arguments. 
XI.    The  Meaner  Arguments. 

XII.    Finance  (i). 

XIII.  Finance  (2). 

XIV.  Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 

Separatism. 
XV.    Ireland  under  the  Nationalists. 

XVI.  The  Position  of  Ulster. 

XVII.  Conclusion. 

NOW    READY.  3d.  Net. 


What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  Th 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — \ 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

The  Standard  says  : — 

"The  facts  are  presented  in  a  way  that  facilitates 
reference,  and  altogether  the  publication  makes  an 
excellent  armoury  for  those  who  are  in  need  of 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  on  behalf  of  national 
unity." 

The  World  says  : — 

"  An  invaluable  battery  of  arguments.  .  .  .  Puts 
the  case  for  the  union  with  cogency  and  clearness." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 
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Dent,  Is.  net. 
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Murray.    6d.  net. 
The  West  Country  (Edited  by  Prescott  Row  and  Arthur  Henry 

Anderson).    Homeland  Association.    Is.  net. 
Fruit  Farming  on  the  "Dry  Belt"  of  British  Columbia  (J.  S. 

Redmayne).    "Times"  Book  Club.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Interludes  in  Verse  and  Prose  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 

Trevelyan).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Sciinci. 

Studies  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (C.  Chree).    Macmillan.  5«. 

net. 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

ME  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY  GORE,  M.P- 

(Denbigh  Boroughs.) 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  in  this  book  provides  all  the  material 
lecessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Church  in  Wales  ;  it  is  an 
inswer  to  the  attacks  on  the  Church  which  have  been  made 
n  anticipation  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  office. 
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Thousands  of  Canvassers  at  work 
throughout   the   United  Kingdom. 


ARE  YOU   HELPING  ? 


Forms  of  Petitions,  and  all  Information,  free  on 
Application  to  the  Office  of 

"THE  WORLD," 

1  YORK  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  ' 
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SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS 
OF    THE    MAY  NUMBER: 

THE  LIFE-LINE    OF  THE 
MOUNTAINEER. 

By  D.  McLEISH, 

The  uses  of  the  i;j:e  in  iclimbing,  with  descriptions  and 
special  photograp": i     e  most  important  knots. 

AUSTRALIANS 

NEW  CRICKETERS. 

By  J.  S.  HUTCHEON  (late  Captain  of  Queensland). 
Who  they  are  and  what  they  have  done. 

THE  SHEEP  DOG  IN  THE 
ARENA 

By  W.  CARTER  PLATTS. 

An  account  of  the  Shepherd's  helper  at  his  work  in  the 
Sheepdog  Trials. 

CARAVANNING  AND  CAMPING. 

By  Captain  HARVEY  JARVIS. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  camp  and 
caravan,  by  a  writer  with  long  and  unique  experience  of 
these  matters. 

THE  FILLIES  OF  1912 

By  CHARLES  O'HARA. 

ON  RACKETS 

AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

By  A.  F.  WILDING  (the  champion  1910-11). 
But  principally  on  Rackets,  their  care  and  welfare. 


"THE  MAY-FLY  UP" 

By  IBIS  TAG. 

THE  ANIMALS'  HOSPITAL 
AT  THE  ZOO 

By  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

A  very  exhaustive  accoun  of  a  little  known  but  vastly 
important  side  of  Zoo  life.  With  many  photographs 
specially  taken  by  our  photographer. 

MINIATURE   RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

Hy  W.  M.  BA  LSI  I  AW. 

With  many  extremely  interesting  photographs. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
SEASON. 

By  C.  B.  FRY. 
Cricket,  of  course. 

ANGLING  GOSSIP. 

By  EDGAR  S.  SHRUIlSOLE. 


MOTOR-CYCLING  AND  CYCLING. 
GOLF.    KENNEL.    GUN-ROOM  NOTES. 
CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN,  etc.,  etc. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


AUTOORAI'H  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Home,  No.  13  Wellincton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.on  MONDAY,  April  22,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  the  Property 
of  a  well-known  COLLECTOR,  including  Royal  Letters,  Letters  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Celebrities  of  the  Eighteenth  anil  Nineteenth  Centuries,  Naval  and 
Military  Letters  and  Papers,  including  a  large  and  important  Collection  relating  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Letters  of  Clive,  Nelson,  &c.  :  an  important  Letter  of 
Washington  :  a  large  number  of  Water-colour  Drawings,  by  Paul  Braddon,  of  the 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  Great  Writers ;  and  a  Fine  Copy  of  Forster's  Life  of 
Dickens,  extended  to  Six  Volumes  by  extra  illustrations,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.on  WEDNESDAY,  April  24,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  fine  MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS  (in  the  Portfolio,  together  with  a  few  framed), 
the  Property  of  a  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR,  comprising  Characteristic  Specimens 
of  the  Work  of  the  Modern  French  School  ;  also  many  fine  examples  by  Anders 
Zorn,  F.  Bracquemond,  M.  Bauer,  J.  B.  Jonkind,  Maxime  Lalanne  ;  also 
Etchings  in  Early  States,  by  leading  Etchers  of  the  Modern  English  School, 
including  Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  W.  Strang,  R.A.,  Sir  H.  Herkomer,  R.A.,  and 
Sir.  F.  Seymour  Haden. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND 
HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  C.  J.  TOOVEY,  ESQ 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  April  3%,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
valuable  COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS,  the  Property  of  C.  J.  TOOVEY,  Esq.,  comprising  Holograph 
Letters  of  Thomas  Boleyn,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
Marlborough,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  other  Monarchs,  Statesmen,  Royal 
Favourites,  &c.  ;  fine  Letters  of  Celebrated  Authors,  including  Joh»  Dryden, 
William  Blake,  Robert  Burns,  Lord  Byron,  Sc.  ;  Documents  and  Letters  signed 
by  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Mary 
Tudor,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Privy  Council,  &c.  ;  Autograph 
Manuscript  of  "  My  Nannie's  Awa',"  by  Robert  Burns  ;  one  of  Roger  Payne's  Bills 
for  Bookbinding,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Copies,  containing  nine  Reproductions,  price  21.  each. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  April  25,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  and  DRAWINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  many  in  Stipple, 
Mezzotint,  and  Line,  comprising  the  Property  of  a  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR, 
including  Engravings  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  G.  Morland,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  &c,  by 
well-known  engravers  ;  and  a  Fine  Set  of  Four  Aquatints  in  Colours,  the  Action 
between  the  English  and  French  Squadrons  off  Madagascar,  May  20,  1811;  also 
other  Properties,  comprising  Engravings  of  the  English  School,  many  in  colours  ; 
Early  Mezzotint  Proofs  by  David  Lucas,  after  Constable  ;  Portraits  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others ;  Sporting 
Subjects,  including  a  Fine  Series  of  Six  Coloured  Aquatints  by  Fores,  representing 
Shooting  Scenes,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEVS 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Cfte  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By  "PAT."      is.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
School  Books. 

Physical  Geography  for  South  African  Schools  (Alex.  L. 
I  hi  Toil),  4  s.  6d.  net;  Cambridge  Geographical  Text  Books, 
Intermediate  (A.  J.  Dicks),  3*.  Cambridge  :  At  the  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Biirkt'"H  Sjx'erh  on  Conciliation  with  America  (Edited  by  F.  G. 
Selby).   MacmiUan.   Is.  6d. 

Theology. 

Character  and    Religion   (Rev.  the   Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton). 

Robert  Scott.    5s.  net. 
The  True  Greatness  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (L.  8.  Alban  Wells). 

Edinburgh  :  Parr.    Is.  net. 
Coptic  Biblical  Texts  in  tho  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt  (Edited  by 

E.  A.  Wallis  Budge).    British  Museum.  15a. 

Travel. 

Minister;  Connaught  (Pictured  by  Alexander  Williams,  described 
by  Stephen  Gwynn)  ;  York  (Pictured  by  Ernest  Haslehurst, 
described  by  George  Benson)  ;  Chester  (Pictured  by  Ernest 
Haslehurst,  described  by  Charles  Edwardes).    Blackie.  2s. 

net  each. 

Rambles  in  Norway  (Harold  Simpson).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Fragments  (Collected  by  Beatrice  Allhusen  and  Iris  Fox  Reeve). 

Longmans.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Imaginary  Sonnets  (Alice  Law)  ;  Chambers  of  Imagery  (Gordon 

Jiottoniley),  Is.  net  each;  Songs  of  the  Open  Air  (George  A. 

Greene),  3*.  6d.  net.    Elkin  Mathews. 
Philistia  and  a  Soul  (Alfred  Ernest  Knight).    Macniillan.  6s. 

net. 

In  Mantle  Blue  (F.  Gwynne  Evans).  Elkin  Matbews.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Tale  of  Old  Crete  and  other  Poems  (Jeanie  Marion  Wagstaff). 
Simpkin,  Marshall.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Drake  in  California  (Herman  Scheffauer) .  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Morn- 
ing's Cup  and  other  Poems  (Charles  Herbert  Frogley),  Is. 
net.  Fifield. 

Miscellaneous. 

Allegory  of  Othello,  An  (Charlee  Creighton).  Humphreys. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Dostoroievski  (G.  A.  Mounsey).    Moring.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Essentials  of  Socialism,  The  (Ira  B.  Cross).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 
net. 

Individualism  and  the  Land  Question  :  A  Discussion  (Sir  Roland 

K.  Wilson,  Bart.,  J.  H.  Levy,  and  others).    Personal  Rights 

Association.    Is.  net. 
Irish  Home  Rule  (S.  G.  Hobson).    Swift.    3s.  6d.  net. 
La^vs  of  Supply  and  Demand,  The  (George  Binney  Dibblee). 

Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Mexican  Year-Book,  The.    McCorquodale.  21s. 
Military  Danger  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  The  (Major-General 

Sir  Thomas  Fra6er).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Modern  Business  Practice,  Vol.  II.  (Edited  by  Frank  Walter 

Raffety).    Gresham  Publishing  Company.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Romance  of  Wills  and  Testaments,  The  (Edgar  Vine  Hall). 

Fisher  Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Somerset  Sketch-Book,  A  (H.  Hay  Wilson).    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Testing,  Fault  Localisation,  and  General  Hints  for  Wiremen 

(J.  Wright).    Constable.    Is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April. — The  Quarterly  Review, 
6*.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  The  Eugenics  Review,  Is. 
net ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net ;  L'Action  Nationale ; 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.  ;  The  English  Historical  Review, 
5*\  ;  Tbe  Economic  Review,  3s. ;  Mercure  de  France, 
1/r.  50c. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS    NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 

Telephone:  Miylilr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


*,•  Yon  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystandee,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 

Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Geaphic,"  Tallk  House, 
TaUis  Street,  EX. 
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THE   EVERSLEY  SERI 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The  Holy  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuterc  nomy    2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.  V.  Isaiah-Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Eiekiel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

»,«  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  VOlS. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Austen  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Calderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon   freely  trans- 
lated.   By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  I  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

8t.  Ansel m.  |  Bacon.  I  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1S33— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

daction  by  John  Morlev. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and   Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  8ocial  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wkicht.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.   Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wkicht. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches.    By  J.  G. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Cray's  Collected  Works  In  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  volt. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  Green's  Works.  i6vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

•tray  Studies  from  England  and  Italyj 

Oxford  Studies. 

Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  S«:rirv 

Cue8S68  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

The  Choloe  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Fibdbiic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  Of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frbdsric  Hakrisoh. 
Earthwork  Out  Of  TU80any.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Mutton's  Colleoted  Essays.   7  vols. 

Literary  Kssaye. 
Theological  Caaays. 

■••aye    on    Soma  of    the    Modern    Ouldee  of  English 

Thought  In  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms    on    Contomporary    Thought  and  Thinkers 

a  vols. 

Aspeote  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

bia  Niar.«,  Ei.ijaertm  M.  Kovcoe. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.  I 


Poems  Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 

Method  and  Results.  |  Darwiniana. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.   By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece  "  and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.   By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems,   n  vols. 


Westward  Ho  !   2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.   2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols. 


Yeast.   1  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols. 
Poems.    2  vols. 


Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 


By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

B.  LlGHTFOOT, 


Life  of  Charles  Lamb. 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J. 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works.   14  vols. 

:  vols. 


Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.  2 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 
On  Compromise.    1  vol.  Miscellanies.    3  vols. 

Burke.    1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden.   2  vols. 


1  vol. 


Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskln,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.   5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecco  Homo.  I  Natural  Roliglon. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

Shakespeare.    By  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  II.  IIekkorii.    In  10  vols. 
*,•  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each;  roan,  gill 
top?,  Mb  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Daviks.    Willi  a  1'ortrait. 
Literary  Works.    F.dited  l>v  William  Daviks. 

The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Annotated 

by  the  Author,  tdilcd  by  Hai.lam,  LordTknnyson.  o  voli.  (Sold  separately), 
4%.  net  each. 

Vol.  I,  Poema.  |      Vol.   II.  Poome. 

Vol.  III.  Enoch  Ardon:   In  Momorlam. 

Vol   IV  The  Prlnoeeei  Maud. 

Vol    V   Idylle  of  tho  King. 

VoL  VI.  Ballade  and  other  Poems. 

Vol   VII.  Oemeter  and  other  Poems. 

V,    Vlll  Queon  Mary  and  Harold. 

I  A   I  X   Bocket  and  other  Plays. 

Solootions  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 
Essays  In  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  In  the 

West.  Ily  IIkookb  Fo*i  Wasnorr,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LOT  llitbov  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  of  Wordsworth.     Kditcd  hy  Professor 

Kniont.  In  in  vols.  Ea«.h  Volume  contain,  a  Portrait  ami  Vignette  MM 
by  II.  Mankvsb. 

Poetical  Worka. 

Journal,  of  Dorothy  Wordeworth.    >  vols. 
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The  Debentures  now  offered  for  sale  are  guaranteed  by  Furness,  Withy  6r*  Company,  Limitea,  the  founatrs  of  the  British  &  ArqetUin 
Sttam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  and  sole  owners  of  its  Ordinary  Shares.    The  Guaranteeing  Company  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £3, 500,000 

no  Debentures,  and  Reserve  Funds  of  ,£750,000.    Its  profits  are  shown  below, 

THE 

British  &  Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  190B. 

DEBENTURE  AND  SHARE  CAPITAL. 

500,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  allotted  at  par  to  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its  nominees     ...  £500,000 

500,000  l'reference  Shares  of  £1  each,  reserved  for  future  issue   500,000 

£500,000  1J  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  now  offered  for  sale   500,000 

DIRECTORS:  £1.500,000 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  FURNESS  (Chairman). 
STEPHEN  WILSON  FURNESS,  M.P. 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  LEWIS. 

SOLICITORS  : 
Messrs.  WILLIAM  A.  CRUMP  &  SON, 

17  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ROBERT  EMBLETON  BURNETT. 
WALTER  CURRY  WARWICK. 
JOHN  ESPLEN. 

AUDITORS: 

Messrs.  W.  B.  PEAT  &  Co., 

11  Ironmonger  Lane,  London, 


E.C. 


Offer  for 
Sale  of 


£500,000  il%  First  Mortgage  Debentures  toP5TS,JS 


the 


Issued  in  denominationi  of  £100,  £50,  and  £10  each.      The  Debentures  m»y  be  registered. 


GUARANTEED  AS  TO  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  BY  FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Each  Debenture  is  endorsed  with  the  above-mentioned  unconditional  guarantee.  The  Debentures  will  be  secured  by  specific  registered 
Statutory  First  Mortgages  of  the  Company's  fleet  of  steamers  in  favour  of  the  British  Maritime  Trust,  Limited,  as  Trustees  for  the 
Debenture  holders,  and  under  a  Trust  Deed  in  favour  of  the  same  Trustees  by  a  floating  charge  on  all  other  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Debentures  are  due  for  repayment  at  par  in  1937,  but  may  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Company,  on  or  after 
December  31st,  1917,  either  by  purchase  or  drawings  at  par  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  the  Company  shall 
pay  to  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  £25,000  on  December  31st,  1917,  and  a  similar  amount  on  the  same  day  in  each  succeeding  year  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Sinking  Fund. 

The  interest  on  the  Debentures  is  payable  half-yearly  on  April  1st  and  October  1st  in  each  year  at  the  registered  offices  of  the 
Company.    The  first  full  half-year's  interest  will  be  paid  on  October  1st,  1912. 

THE  INVESTMENT  REGISTRY,  Ltd.,  of  2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W., 


having  purchased  the  entire  Issue,  Is  prepared  to  receive  offers 
for  the  above-mentioned  Debentures  (which  should  be  sent  to  their 
Counting  House,  or  their  Bankers,  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd.,  72  Lombard 
Street,  B.C.,  and  branches)  at  the  price  of  981  per  cent.,  payable 
as  follows  :— 

For  each  For  each       For  each 

£100  £50  £10 

Debenture.        Debenture.  Debenture. 
On  Application  £10  OO     £6  O  O      10  0 


One  month  after  acceptance 


88  10  O 


44    5  O 


8  17  O 


£98  10    O     £49    5    O    £9  17  O 


It  has  been  stipulated  that  the  Shareholders  of  Furness,  Withy 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its  allied  Companies,  shall  have  a  preferential 
right  to  purchase  these  Debentures.  This  right  must  be  exercised 
on  or  before  the  19th  day  of  April.  1912,  by  application  to  the 
Investment  Registry,  Limited,  2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

The  following  statement  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Furness.  the  Chairman  of  the  British  and  Argentine  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  describes  the  Debentures  now  offered  for 
sale  : — 

fcrness  ilouse,  blllitf.r  street,  e.c, 

April  3,  1912. 

Sir — 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  formed  the  British  and 
Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Co..  Ltd.,  to  engage  in  the  transport 
of  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meat  and  general  cargo  between  South 
America  and  European  ports.  The  British  and  Argentine  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd..  has  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Share 
Capital  of  a  line  of  steamers  also  trading  between  South  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  six  other  Cargo  and  Refrigerating 
steamers,  and  valuable  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  Chilled 
and  Frozen  Meat.  The  six  Steamers  have  an  aggregate  carrying 
capacity  of  53,500  tons,  three  being  new  twin-screw  Steamers 
fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meat,  with  a 
Tefrigcrating  space  of  about  398,000  cubic  feet  each,  and 
capable  of  steaming  15  knots.  A  weekly  service  from  the  River 
Plate  to  Liverpool  has  been  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
Steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Capital 
of  the  Company  thus  formed  is  £500.000  in  Ordinary  Shares  and 
£500.000  in  Preference  Shares,  and  all  the  Ordinary  Shares  have 
been  taken  by  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  par.  " 

The  Preference  Shares  are  reserved  for  futuTe  issue,  as  the 
expansion  of  the  business  may  require,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  capital  will  be  provided  by  the  sale  of  £500.000  Debentures. 

As  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Argentine  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Ltd..  Furness.  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd..  unconditionally  guarantee 
the  Capital  and  Income  of  the  above-mentioned  Debentures, 
which  will  be  further  secured  by  specific  Registered  Statutory 
First  Mortgages  on  the  six  steamers  above  mentioned,  and  a  float- 
ing charge  on  all  its  other  assets,  all  of  which  have  been  acquired 
bv  the  British  and  Areentine  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  the 
price  of  £875.000. 

A  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  the  probable  profits  <-if  the 
British  and  Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Co..  Ltd..  has  convinced 
me  that  the  annual  net  profit  of  that  Company  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  £85.000.  The  amount  necessary  to  pav  the  annual 
interest  on  the  £500.000  Debentures  is  £23.760 
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1  have  agTeed  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  British  and  Argentine 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  other  Directors  have  been 
nominated  by  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FURNESS. 

To  the  Secretary,  Investment  Registry,  Limited, 
2,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  registered  in  1891.  It  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  £3,500,000,  and  possesses  assets  valued  at 
£5,477,042.  It  has  no  Debenture  or  other  liability  (other  than 
ordinary  Trading  liabilities)  outstanding,  and  according  to  its 
published  Accounts  has  during  the  last  six  yeans  earned  the 
following  profits  : — 

1906    £311,336. 

1907    332,460, 

1908    341,210. 

1909    378,716. 

1910    343,820. 

1911    451,934. 

From  results  so  far  ascertainable  it  is  estimated  that  the  Com- 
pany's profits  for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1912,  will  exceed 
£600,000. 

The  original  of  Lord  Furness'  statement,  a  copy  of  the  Trust 
Deed  securing  the  Debentures,  and  a  print  of  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  British  and  Argentine  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs.  William  A.  Crump  &  Son,  Solicitors,  17  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C,  during  the  usual  hours  of  business. 

The  list  will  close  at  or  before  4  o'clock  on  April  25th,  1912. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Investment  Registry,  Limited,  2  Waterloo  Place, 
London,  S.W.,  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd.",  72  Lombard  Street,  London, 
E.C,  and  branches,  and  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Furness  House,  Billiter  Street.  London,  E.C,  West  Hartlepool, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Cardiff. 

London,  April  18th,  1912. 
The  British  and  Argentine  Steam  Navigation,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sale  of  £500,000  4J%  First  Mortgage  Debentures  Offered  at 
the  price  of  98$%. 
To  the  Investment  Registry,  Ltd.,  2  Waterloo  Place,  London.S.W. 
Gentlemen— Having  paid  to  you  or  your  Bankers  the  sum  of 

£.....  being  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  £  

nominal  value  of  Debentures,  I/we  hereby  request  that  you  will 
sell  me/us  that  amount  of  Debentures,  and  I/we  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  amount  that  may  be  sold  to  me/as, 
and  to  pay  to  you  the  final  Instalment  due  in  respect  thereof  on 
May  25th,  1012. 

Name  (in  full)    

(Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.) 
Address  (in  full)   


Date. 


Cheijwi  shoublbe  made paxabU  to  Inreitment  JUffislry  or  Bearer,  and  croitei 
"  /-lotfh  Dank." 


20  April,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 


KIMBERLEY  WATERWORKS. 


FAVOURABLE  CONDITIONS.  AN  IMPROVEMENT  SHOWN. 


The  thirty-second  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Kimberley 
Waterworks,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Sir.  James  Jackson  (the 
Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said:  "During  the  past  year  the  conditions  that  mainly 
aSect  the  welfaTe  of  our  Company  have  been  favourable.  First  and 
foremost,  the  diamond  market  has  been  good,  and  the  De  Beers  Company, 
on  whose  well-being  Kimberley  and  everything  to  do  with  it  so  largely 
depend,  has  prospered.  Secondly,  the  rainfall  a't  slightly  under  14  inches 
was  more  than  3  inches  below  the  average,  an  element  that  always 
influences  the  consumption  beneficia'lly.  Finally,  there  was  a  spell  of  dry 
weather  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  De  Beers  water  supply 
ran  short,  and  the  mines  had  to  come  to  us  for  increased  quantities. 
The  combined  result  of  these  influences  is  that  we  have  had  a  better 
year  than  for  four  years,  and  but  for  providing  £4,544  out  of  revenue 
for  relaying  two  miles  of  the  rising  main,  our  net  profit  would  have 
been  £3,800  more  than  in  1910.  Unlike  the  old  times,  the  consumption 
of  the  towne  now  forms  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  business, 
and  if  we  could  only  secure  custom  from  the  mines  on  anything  like  the 
6cale  prevalent  some  twenty  years  ago,  our  dividends  might  assume  very 
different  and  much  more  pleasing  proportions.  As  it  is,  under  normal 
circumsta'nces  the  De  Beers  Company  takes  no  water  from  us,  except  for 
drinking  purposes.  Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  induce 
the  De  Beers  Company  to  become  larger  customers  for  our  water ;  but 
as  long  as  they  have  such  reserves  of  their  own  to  draw  on  at  compara1- 
tively  cheap  cost  of  pumping,  our  price  stands  in  the  way  of  any  contract. 
During  the  course  of  last  year  arrangements  were  made  to  supply  them 
with  large  quantities  of  water  at  a  special  rate.  In  a  way  the  scheme 
is  rather  one-sided,  for  they  only  take  our  waiter  when  their  own  supplies 
fail.  During  the  current  year  our  old  customers,  the  Kamfersdam  Com- 
pany, are  resuming  operations  on  a  large  scale,  by  which  we  may  hope 
to  benefit  materially.  It  mu6t  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  thirty- 
Third  year  of  the  Company's  existence,  and  that  our  Rising  main  has 
been  in  the  ground  all  these  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  are  not  some  years  of  life  in  it  yet,  but  a  wrought-iron  pipe  £  inch 
thick  leaves  much  less  margin  for  corrosion  than,  a  thick  cast-iron  one. 
Moreover,  the  pressures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  are  heavy  enough 
to  constitute  a  severe  test  for  an  old  pipe ;  so  chat  we  must  be  prepared 
any  day  to  face  the  neceseitv  of  relaying  the  main,  or  at  any  rate  to 
deal  with  part  of  it.  Naturally,  this  renewal  will  be  postponed  as  long 
at  possible,  especially  as  long  a's  the  exercise  of  the  option  to  purchase 
by  the  Municipality  of  Kimberley  looks  like  becoming  practical  politics. 
The  first  three  months'  consumption  of  the  current  year  shows  an  increase 
of  13,000.000  gallons  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1910,  and  everything 
looks  well,  so  that  the  future  may  be  regarded  with  the  quiet  confidence 
begotten  of  sound  and'hcalthy  conditions.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts." 

Mr.  William  Mendel  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


GRAND  TRUNK  MEETING. 


Tbl  Ordinary  Half-yearly  General  lleeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  of  Canada  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  A.  \V.  Smithers,  Chairman 
of  the  Company,  presiding. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary  business  the  Chairman  said  that  they 
met  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity.  They  did  not  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Hays,  had  been  lost 
in  the  "  Titanic,"  but  in  any  case  the  calamity  was  so  appalling  that 
he  ww  sure  the  shareholders  would  wish  him  to  transmit  to  the  White 
Star  Line,  the  survivors  and  the  relations  of  those  who  had  gone  down 
with  the  ship,  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy.  In  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  the  Chairman  said  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911 
they  were  only  able  to  maintain  their  position  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1910.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however 
— the  period  covered  by  the  report — notwithstanding  a  big  increase  in 
expense*  beyond  the  control  of  the  management,  they  were  aide  to  ihow 
an  improvement  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference  stock,  making 
1}  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  1911.  A  few  years  ago,  on  the  same 
earnings  in  grots,  the  net  result  would  have  been  much  better,  and  that 
it  was  not  better  was  explained  by  the  following  figure*  :  The  increase  in 
gross  comings  for  the  year  was  £800,000,  of  which  £400,000  went  in 
increased  pay-rolls,  £.330,000  in  increased  cost  of  fuel,  general  supplies 
and  increased  fixed  charges,  the  remaining  £70,000  paying  tho  increased 
dividend  of  1  per  eent.  on  the  Third  Preference  stock,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  of  the  £800, Of/)  increase  in  gross  earning*  nearly  eleven- 
twelfths  were  spent  in  Canada  and  in  increased  fixed  charges,  and  one- 
twelfth  earn"  home  here  for  the  shareholders.  Iteferring  to  the  progress 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Hailwny,  the  Chairman  observed  that  he 
hoped  that  practically  all  the  branch  lines  would  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  settlers  in  new  territories  by  taking  them  supplies  and  moving  the 
harvest  during  the  current  year.  Alluding  to  the  ((motion  of  WW, 
■peaking  in  October,  1910,  he  had  said  that  the  monthly  wages  were 
then  as  follows:  Pasvnger  conductor*,  fM)  to  £^8;  freight  conductor-, 
£18  to  £2.4;  baggage  men.  £12  to  £17,  pa •.«•■.;'«  r  l.rak.  men.  til  to  £17. 
freight  brakemen,  £12  to  £17;  engineers,  £21  to  £32.  Hince  then,  on 
January  1  last,  the  wages  had  been  increased  by  14.5  tier  cent,  for 
train  men  nnd  8.91  |>er  cent,  for  roadmen.  As  compared  with  1887,  there 
were  average  increase*  of  from  V)  to  f/J  j*  r  r.  ni.,  «ln|.  condition*  as  to 
time  nnd  amount  of  work  hod  been  considerably  improved.  The  increase 
of  1910  represented  t&S.'OO  jwr  annum,  niol  that  of  191/  tH'l.'.OO  p<  r  annum, 

or  together  £175,000  n  year,  equal  to  i\  per  oent.,  on  the  Third  Preference 
stock.  Eta  thonght.  that  if  the*  h»d  a  good  harvest  on  the  land  which 
this  year  would  be  under  cultivation  in  the  .North  HV.t,  the  results 
WOtild  a*toni«h  the  world.  The  area  now  under  cultivation  «ns  so  great, 
and  th«-  area  so  wide,  that  he  thought  they  might  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  r.«k  of  n  general  failure  in  nny  season  wan  reduced  to  * 
minimum.  The  foundation  of  Canada's  prosperity  still  held  firm,  the 
continue. I  demand  for  wheat  resulting  in  it.  goo, I  price  The  other 
favourable  future,  were  the  prospect  of  another  record  immigration  from 
Knropc  ,,„d  America  into  Canada,  and  the  consequent  brenking  Up  of  new 
land  and  the  continued  flow  of  Capital  from  Great  llritnin  nnd  America 
into  Canada,  ihi*  Inst  was  perhaps  the  most  immediate  nnd  important 
factor  in  the  prospects  of  Canada,  for.  whatever  her  latent  wealth  might 
be  it  could  not  I*.  properly  develop,  *  „„,|  bron  -M  to  rr.nrkct  without 
a  free  flow  of  -apitnl  from  the  Mother  Country.  He  I,o,k-,|  snd  believed 
that  labour  would  realise  how  neorosary  It  was  to  put  no  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  capital  obtaining  n  fair  return  on  its  investment  ll.turmn? 
for  a  moment  to  their  »»d  loss  and  sorrow,  he  nould  thnt   Mr  Maw 

had  if  ho  had,  unhappily,  «>,n<  U  ft  tl,n  oompiny  with  talented  and  able 
lieutenants,  nnd  nt  tins  early  |>erlod  lie  ,onld  assure  them  that  nothing 
would  be  left  undone  by  the  hoard  snd  those  lieutenants  to  earrr  on  to  s 
lunosssful  issue  their  great  work.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts  nnd  the  payment  of  dividends  as  recommend' d 
Tho  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  without  discussion. 


LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK. 


A  JUBILEE    YEAR'S  RECORD. 


The  forty-first  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Lonuon  and  Brazilian  Ba'nk,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  John  Beaton). 

The  Chairman  said:  "  The  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  was  launched  in 
.the  spring  of  1862,  and  a  few  months  la'ter  the  branch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  opened  for  business,  being  the  first  foreign  bauk  to  be  established 
in  Brazil.  During  the  next  two  years  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Bank  was 
taken  over,  three  more  branches  were  opened  in  Brazil,  and  also  two  in 
Portugal.  Then,  in  September  1864,  a'  monetary  crisis  and  wild  panic 
suddenly  occurred  at  Rio  on  the  failure  of  a  well-known  private  banking 
establishment  having  deposits  to  a  very  large  amount  belonging  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  A  run  Mniuediately  commenced  on  the 
private  banks,  with  the  result  that  several  of  them  had  to  close  their 
doors.  This  memorable  crisis  and  panic,  which  lasted  for  some  days, 
caused  no  little  disquietude  outside  the  capital,  a'nd  was  the  origin  of 
certain  loeks-up  at  our  Rio  branch,  which  eventually  made  it  desirable 
to  reorganise  the  bank.  This  wa'i  carried  out  in  1871,  and  since  then  the 
business  of  the  bank  has  always  been  progressive.  Three  times  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  capital  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ever- 
increasing  business.  The  present  capital,  as  vou  know,  is  £2.00O,0C0 
nominal,  with  £1,CC0,000  paid  up.  There  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £1,000,000, 
and  a  substantial  bal&'nce  was  carried  forward  of,  say,  £270,000.  The 
bank  has  eighteen  foreign  branches,  and  is  established  in  six  other 
countries  besides  our  own  ;  and,  to  bring  its  history  to  date,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very  happy  coincidence,  a'nd,  I  trust,  a 
gocd  augury,  that  your  board  should  be  able  to  announce  to  you  on  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  a>  record  profit  of  £308.000  on  the  year's  working." 

Having  described  the  progress  of  Brazil,  the  Chairman  continued:  — 
"  Referring  to  the  balance-sheet,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  a  very  desirable  and  satisfactory  one  to  put  before  you  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  a'  clean  balance-sheet,  there  are  no  lock-ups,  and  anything  at  all 
doubtful  has  been  fully  provided  for;  indeed,  I  may  say,  over-provided  for, 
because  we  have  a  fund — the  outcome  of  former  over-provisions — to  fall 
back  on  if  necessary.  To  this  fund,  as  I  have  informed  you  on  previous 
occasions,  we  make  some  addition  in  good  years.  On  the  liabilities  side, 
the  staff  pension  and  benevolent  fund  shows  an  increase  of  £30,000,  being 
the  amount  voted  to  it  last  year.  The  deposits  and  current  accounts 
show  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  a'nd  the  bills  for  collection  22J  per  cent. 
The  bills  payable  arc  somewhat  less.  On  the  assets  side  the  cash  and 
bills  receivable  are  also  somewhat  less,  but  the  bills  discounted  and  loans 
are  32J  per  cent.  more.  The  increase  in  premises  is  £66,000.  but  I  wish 
to  add  that  the  current  price  or  value  of  our  premises  is  very  much  more 
than  the  figure  at  which  it  stands  in  our  books — namely,  £203.000.  In 
the  profit  a'ad  loss  account  the  gross  profits  are  11  per  cent,  more,  and 
on  the  other  side  charges  are  £23.000  more.  Of  course,  they  will  go  on 
increasing  as  we  have  a  larger  staff,  but  in  the  present  increase  there  is 
a  sum  of  £6,500,  which  is  exceptional,  a'nd  I  am  sure  that  it  will  meet 
with  your  sympathy  an/d  approval.  The  net  profit  amounts  to  £308.220. 
being  £35,533  more  than  last  year.  Adding  thereto  tho  balance  of 
£269.758  brought  forward  from  last  year,  there  is  an  available  balance  of 
£577.978.  An  interim  dividend  of  12s.  per  share,  amounting  to  £60,000, 
was  paid  in  October  last,  and  we  now  recommend  a  further  payment  of 
12*.  per  share,  being  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
We  also  recommend  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  10s.  per  share,  thus  nia'king 
a  total  distribution  of  17  per  cent,  for  the  year,  free  of  income-tax,  on 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank.  These  payments  will  absorb  £170  000. 
leaving  a  balance  of  £407,978.  which  we  recommend  should  be  appropriated 
as  follows:  £50.000  to  the  payment  of  a'  jubilee  bonus  to  the  shareholders 
of  10s.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax  ;  £18.0CO  as  a  special  bonus  to  the 
staff  of  12 J  per  cent,  on  their  salaries  ;  £20,000  to  the  sta'ff  pension  and 
benevolent  fund  ;  £50.000  to  bo  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  the 
amount  thereof  £1,060,000;  and  £269,978  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
new  account.  Now,  a.*  regards  these  recommendations,  I  wish  to  express 
the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  your  directors  at  being  able  to  pay  this 
special  bonus  to  the  proprietary  as  a  memento  of  the  jubilee  year  of  the 
bank  nnd  I  have  no  doubt  that  vou  will  heartily  approve  of  that,  as 
also  of  the  special  bonus  to  the  sta'ff.  Then  the  transfer  of  £50,000  to  the 
reserve  fund  will,  no  -doubt,  be  eonsidor<d  satisfactory,  having  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  to  which  I  will  now  ask  your 
attention.  The  last  time  that  such  an  addition  was  made  to  the  capital 
was  in  the  year  1907.  when  the  total  of  our  balance-sheet  was  only 
£13.500,000.  against  the  £20,440,000  now.  Since  then  we  have  orcned  thrc- 
new  branches,  nnd  our  business  hay,  as  you  are  aware,  developed  very 
considerably,  nnd  we  eonsvlcr  that  additional  capital  is  most  desirable 
We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  vou  that  the  capital 
of  the  bank  1m-  Increased  to  £2  500.000  by  the  issue  of  25.000  shares  of  £20 
each,  on  which  £10  per  share  will  l»o  called  up.  mating  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  ba'nk  £1. '50.000.  The  proceeds  of  the  premium  of  £10  |ier  share- 
say  £250.000 — will  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  then  amount 
to'£1.300.0C0.  I  will  now.  gentl-mcn.  move  the  first  resolution:  'That  the 
report  nnd  accounts  of  the  directors,  now  read.  Ik>  received  and  adopted, 
and  that,  in  sjaoorda nee  with  the  recommendation  of  the  directors,  a  divi- 
dend of  12«.  per  share,  free  of  income  tn x .  lll>Hl»fl .  with  the  interim  divi 
dend  i  f  12«.  tier  share  paid  in  Oetotier  last,  a  divid-'nd  for  the  yenr  at 
t1!"  rn'tc  of  13  per  cent.  |kt  annum,  free  ..f  income  tux,  on  the  paid  up 
capital  of  the  bank,  be  declared,  nnd  aim  thnt.  in  accordance  with  sucli 
recommendation,  n  bonus  of  10».  |>er  shnTc  or  5  |er  cent.,  free  of  Income- 
tax  on  the  paid  up  capital,  nnd  a  jubilee  bonus  of  10*.  |:cr  share,  or  5  per 
cent,  free  of  income-tax.  on  the  paid  up  OMital  he  declnred,  such  dividend 
nnd  boin-.'s  to   lc  nivab'..  en  and  utter  Kridav    the  19th   inst.'  " 

Sir  Chnrles  Day  KoiC,  Bnrt.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  wai 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  I).  M.  pox.  £10.000  was  voted  to  the  Chairman  in 
recognition  of  hi*  services,  nnd  the  resolution  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
flank  to  £^.500.000  wns  then  carried  unanimously. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN  S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  NOTABLE  BOOH.    JUST  PUBLISHED 


ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  AFRICA 

By  Major  J.  STEVENSON-HAMILTON,  F.R.G.S.,  C.M.Z.S., 

Warden  of  the  Transvaal  Government  Game  A'eserves. 

Foreword  by  Hon.  Col.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Illustrated,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  18s.  net. 

Modern  hunters  have  also  to  be  trained  naturalists  and  observers  of  the  greatest  acuteness.  That  Major 
Stevenson-Hamilton  combines  these  qualities  is  amply  testified  to  by  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  who 
prefaces  this  volume  with  a  note  of  warm  praise.  Major  Hamilton  is  the  Warden  of  the  Transvaal  Game 
Reserves,  and  as  such  has  had  not  only  unequalled  opportunity  for  perfecting  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Ethiopian  Region,  but  has  also  organised  practically  every  important  hunting  expedition  in 

South  Africa  during  the  last  ten  years. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 

MOODS,  SONGS,  and  DOGGERELS 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

THE  MANSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES 

By  JOSEPH  NASH.      Introduction  by  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A.R.A. 

With  104  Full-page  Plates  (32  in  colour).    Large  4to.    30s.  net. 

THE  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  SHARP 

Vol.  I.  POEMS  (Mow  ready).      Vol.  II.  STUDIES  AMD  APPRECIATIONS  (April  24). 

Edited  by  ELIZABETH  A.  SHARP.      Uniform  with  the  "Works  of  Fiona  Macleod." 

To  be  completed  in  5  vols.    Crown  8vo.    5S.  net.  each. 
"It    is  a  charming   work,  highly  cultured,    melodious,   full   of  grace,   and   perhaps  at  its  best  where  it  is  content  to  let 
colour  and  melody  chime  together  without  too  much  care  for  thought." — Daily  Telegraph. 

WAR  AND  ITS  ALLEGED  BENEFITS 

By  J.  NOVIKOW.      Preface    by  NORMAN    ANGELL,  Author  of  "The  Great 
Illusion."      Crown  8vo.      2S.  6d.  net. 
"  As  well  becomes  a  scientific  sociologist,  he  marshals  his  facts  with  care,  states  his  arguments  with  precision,  and  presents  a 
case  which  cannot  for  long  be  ignored  by  thoughtful  men." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

INDIA  UNDER "cUrToN  AND  AFTER  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

By  Lovat  Fraser.  Royal I  8vo.    16s.  net  THE  NOVELS  OF  F.  M.  DOSTOEVSKY. 

The  best  account  of  recent  i„d.an  history  known  to  us.  -Da.ly  Ma.l.  Translated   from   the   Russian   by  Constance  Garnett. 

MICROBES  AND  TOXINS.    By  Dr.  Etienne  Vol.  I.  THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOFF  (864  pp. 

Burnet  (of  the  Pasteur  Institute).    Preface   by  Prof.  E.  '        3s.  6d.  net).  [April  24. 

Metchnikofk.    One  volume,  cr.  8vo.  Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

This  Volume,  for  which  Professor  Metchnikoff  has  written  a  striking  Preface,  PASSION      FRUIT                                    E.   C.  VlVIAN 

gives  an  exact  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  philosophical,  account  of  the  chief  <•  May  be  warmly  recommended  to  any  reader  in  search  of  an  interesting  and 

problems  of  bacteriology  as  tbey  exist  to-day.    It  describes  the  effects  of  microbes  intensely  human  story,  peopled  by  life-like  characters  and  told  in  straight  and 

in  general  on  the  world,  and  compares  these  with  their  activities  in  that  smaller      nervous  English."  Sunday  Times. 

world,  the  human  body. 

MOVING  PICTURES          By  F.  A.  Talbot  HE  WHO  PASSED  (To  M.L.G.)  yd  Imp.  Anon 

With  96  pp.  of  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     6S.  net.  'Mf  authentic,  poignant  to  tears  ;  if  not,  marvellously  well  inve^ted."^^ 

"Just  the  book  for  those  who  are  interested  and  amused  by  the  moving 
picture  and  wish  to  know  something  of  its  history  and  to  learn  bow  it  is  made."       LITTLE      BROTHER  GILBERT  CANNAN 

"A  comprehensive  exposition  of  a  fascinating  subject."-  mstm'fns't'er '  Gauite  °nc?  laken,  in.hand  «'"me|y             t0  ■»»  down."-£»/»  Telegraph. 

r                  r                              a      j                                         .  "An  intensely  interesting  study  of  an  unusual  personality,  brimming  over 

THE     MODERN     PARISIENNE  w'tn  ideas,  with   humour,  satire  and  observation,   and  good  to  read  .... 

i,      /->„_            rT„                 T   .     j               ,       t,                     ..-„  fascinating  even  when  most  provocative.  .  .  .  'Little  Brother '  is  far  and  away 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

There  was  no  panic  on  the  "Titanic",  but — thanks 
to  the  silly  scare  about  lifeboats  among  some  old  ladies 
and  a  few  scared  "  friends  of  humanity  " — there  has 
been  something  unpleasantly  like  it  on  the  "  Olympic  ". 
May  we  not  hear  next  that  British  firemen  refuse  to  go 
to  sea  unless  they  are  secured  against  all  risk  of  their 
gunny  sacks  getting  damp  !  The  fiction,  or  the  fact, 
seems  to  be  that  someone,  probing  curiously,  made  a 
hole  in  one  of  the  new  collapsible  boats — whereupon  the 
firemen  collapse  in  a  body,  and  the  sympathetic  seamen 
have  to  be  assisted  home  by  the  police.  Shades  of 
Nelson  and  Collingwood  ! 

The  thin  partition  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
lous has  been  broken  down  by  Senator  Smith  of  the 
U.S.A.,  whose  questions  to  the  witnesses  before  the 
■Committee  on  the  loss  of  the  "  Titanic  "  are  moving  the 
laughter  of  the  world.  If  this  gentleman  really  repre- 
sents the  fine  flower  of  American  legislative  wisdom— 
and  if  he  does  not,  why  was  he  made  Chairman? — wc 
rease  to  wonder  that  the  Yankee  eagle  is  doomed  to 
flap  its  wings  in  a  twilight  of  semi-civilisation.  Whv 
should  British  subjects  be  detained  against  the  ir  w  ill  at 
Washington  in  order  that  ,1  blustering  ignoramus  mav 
tease  them  with  questions  about  the  difference  between 
the  "  bow  "  and  "  the  head  "  of  a  ship,  the  origin  ol 
icebergs,  and  the  use  of  watertight  compartments?  I  hat 
is  what  everybody  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  wanting 
to  know,  and  Mr.  Munro  Fcrgusson  expressed  the 
universal  feeling  when  he  asked  the  Foreign  Secretary 
<m  what  grounds  and  with  what  authority  an  inquiry 
was  being  held  by  a  Committee  of  the  American  Legis- 
lature into  the  conduct  of  British  sailors  on  the  high 
sCas. 


In  the  circumstances  we  think  Sir  Edward  Grey 
might  have  returned  to  his  office  and  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  not  taken  that  view  of  his 
duty,  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Acland,  was  obviously 
flustered  when  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know  on 
w  hat  grounds  the  inquiry  was  being  held  by  the  said 
Committee  ;  that  either  House  of  Congress  had  power 
by  a  statute  of  the  United  States  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath,  and,  in  case  of  refusal  to  appear  or  testify, 
to  punish  recusants  by  fine  or  imprisonment  after  con- 
viction by  a  criminal  court ;  and  finally  that  no  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  London  or 
to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  American  statute  is  other  than  a 
domestic  or  municipal  law,  and  therefore  inapplicable  to 
any  but  American  subjects.  The  Committees  of  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  often  authorised  by  resolution 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to 
administer  an  oath. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  their  detaining  foreigners 
Rgainst  their  w  ill  and  compelling  them  to  give  evidence? 
Mr.  Acland  admitted  that  there  was  no  precedent — 
it  is  most  important  that  no  precedent  should  be  set.  The 
"  Titank  "  was  a  British  ship,  owned  by  a  British  com- 
pany, flying  the  British  flag;  manned  and  officered  by 
British  subjects;  the  wreck  occurred  on  the  high  seas. 
Senator  Smith  and  his  Committee  are  not  even  autho- 
rised by  or  a  part  of  the  American  Government  As  is 
well  known,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
separated  from  the  Legislature,  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  not  allowed  to  lil  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. What  the  Government  ol  one  country  ma\  do 
to  the  siibjei  Is  of   another,    it   does  at    its  peril,  and 

under  international  law.  But  a  Committee  ol  the  Legis- 
lature has  no  |>ower  whatever  over  foreign  subjects. 
Tin-  whole  business  is  illegal,  and  certainly  contrary  to 
the  <  oniity  of  nations. 

If  the  inquiry  by  Senator  Smith  and  his  colleagues 
were  being  condu<  ted  in  .1  courteous  and  judicial  spiiit, 
with  the  obv  ious  intention  of  eli<  iting  nothing  but  the 
fails,  it  would  be  pedantry  between  friendly  nations  to 
disi  iiss  its  l<  galitv .    But  tin  inquiry  has  been  condu<  ted 
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in  the  most  brutal  and  insulting  manner,  the  chief  objcift 
being  apparently  to  fasten  criminal  negligence  on  indi- 
viduals,  who  arc  unrepresented  by  counsel  and  not 
allowed  to  defend  themselves.  Hearst  and  his  ruffianly 
staff  have  been  allowed  to  publish  day  by  day  libels, 
which  would  have  brought  him  within  the  arm  of  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country  in  twenty-four  hours.  How 
long  is  this  to  be  alfowed  to  continue?  Mr.  Ismay,  the 
President  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Eranklyn,  the  Vice-President,  wish  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
that  corporation,  which  sorely  need  their  attention,  and 
also  to  appear  before  a  legally  constituted  tribunal  of 
their  countrymen.  They  are  detained,  practically  as  pri- 
soners without  warrant.  The  officers  and  the  crew  also 
want  to  return  to  their  homes  ;  they  too  are  detained  by 
the  order  of  Senator  Smith.  If  it  were  not  so  very 
serious,  the  affair  would  be  ridiculous.  Why  does  not 
Mr.  Ismay  claim  the  protection  of  his  Ambassador,  and 
insist  upon  his  right  to  leave  the  country?  Perhaps 
because  he  knows  our  Ambassador  is  Mr.  Bryce. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  is  one  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
"  combines  ",  and  that  its  capital  is  largely  American. 
The  White  Star  'Company  unwisely  and  unpatriotically 
allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  the  net  of  the 
American  financier.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  British  Government  ought  to  have  forbidden  the 
combination,  for  reasons  which  are  now  but  too 
apparent.  But  the  American  financiers  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  deliberately  chose  that  the  ships  of 
the  fleet  should  sail  under  the  British  flag,  well  knowing 
the  advantage  of  that  piece  of  bunting,  and  of  sailors 
hitherto  reckoned  not  wholly  incompetent  to  navigate 
the  seas.  They  cannot  now  turn  round,  after  an  acci- 
dent, and  claim  the  right  to  censure  and  control  the 
actions  of  British  ships.  To  do  Mr.  Morgan  justice, 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  makes  any  such  claim,  or  that 
he  has  had  any  hand  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  the  politicians 
and  the  Press  that  are,  as  usual,  making  mischief.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Ismay,  and 
most  of  the  people,  who  now  denounce  him,  would  have 
acted  as  he  did.  What  amount  of  blame  he  may  have 
to  bear  for  the  deficiency  of  boats  or  binoculars,  or  the 
course  the  ship  was  taking,  we  leave  to  our  own  inquiry 
to  decide.  But  as  for  his  taking  a  seat  in  a  boat,  the 
cry  of  his  accusers  amounts  to  this,  that  to  the  other 
horrors  of  the  "  Titanic  "  he  should  have  added  the 
crime  of  suicide. 

The  American  Press,  outside  the  Hearst  control,  is 
now  beginning  to  recognise  the  folly  of  this  excited  and 
inexpert  body,  and  the  "Tribune",  among  other 
papers,  condemns  it  caustically.  One  is  glad,  too,  to 
see  that  the  chief  naval  organ  in  Germany  calls  for  a 
truce.  Very  shortly  the  real  inquiry  should  be  set  up 
in  England,  and,  with  Lord  Mersey  as  chairman,  we 
all  know  we  shall  have  decency,  dignity,  and  plenty  of 
that  rare  article  in  times  of  emotion,  common  sense. 

After  reading  carefully  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  really  counts,  one  is  convinced  that  the  officers  of 
the  "Titanic"  behaved  splendidly;  as  did  the  crew, 
and  the  whole  service  on  the  ship.  The  passengers, 
men  and  women,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  orderly 
and  restrained.  The  charges  of  favouritism  shown  by 
officers  and  sailors  for  rich  passengers  are  false,  as  the 
clear  evidence  of  every  officer  examined  proves.  Mr. 
Senator  Smith  egregiously  continues  to"  ask  witnesses 
in  the  boats  why  they  did  not  return  to  the  scene  when 
the  "  Titanic"  sank  and  the  terrible  cries  arose.  It 
is  cruel  and  senseless  to  insist  on  such  a  question  :  the 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  a  lifeboat  with  forty 
or  fifty  souls,  chiefly  women  and  children,  is  rowed  into 
a  mass  of  maddened,  drowning  men,  it  will  be  at  once 
upset.  There  appear  to  be  a  few  people  who  object  to 
any  salvage  of  life  at  sea  unless  it  is  the  salvage  of 
everyone  ;  but  not  before  in  the  history  of  men  has  one 
of  these  been  called  on  to  act  as  judge. 

The  National  Convention  has  done  as  all  knew  it 
must  do.    It  has  echoed.    The  matter  does  not  strike 


one  as  highly  important.  But  all  Unionists  must 
henceforth  recognise  this  quite  clearly  and  finally — that 
the  Nationalists  will  act  together,  all  sections,  in  a 
solid  mass.  We  shall  get  nothing  out  of  them  worth 
having.  The  talk  in  the  "  Times  "  and  elsewhere 
about  the  Bill  not  satisfying  the  Nationalists  was  not 
of  account;  and  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  of  their 
brt&kmg  away  from  Liberals.  The  two  parties  are  no 
more  to  be  separated,  and  to  live  after  the  separation, 
than  Siamese  twins.  In  a  way  it  is  all  the  better  for 
us — we  know  now  beyond  all  question  exactly  what  we 
have  to  fight,  and  must  count  on  no  defection  from  the 
ranks  of  the  disloyalists. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Government  are 
for  rushing  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  'I  heir  whole  idea  is  to 
smuggle  it  through  as  soon-  and  as  quietly  as  may  be. 
They  are  afraid  to  let  the  people  have  a  say  in  the 
matter,  and  naturally  they  do  not  want  the  people  to 
think  about  it  :  they  would'  like  them  neither  to  know 
nor  think.  So  the  second  "reading  is  to  be  taken  on 
Tuesday — not  a  fortnight  after  the  first  reading — and 
then  only  six  days  to  be  allowed  !  Gladstone  allowed 
five  weeks'  interval  and  twelve  days'  debate  in  1893. 
Why  is  less  time  needed  now?  Sir  Edward  Carson  was 
righteously  angry.  If  the  "  Times  "  report  is  correct, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  words  were  "  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  a  fortnight  of  the  time  which  the  Government 
has  at  its  disposal  ".  That  can  only  mean  nearly 
fourteen  Government  days  :  instead  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment were  in  fact  only  giving  six,  if  that.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  was  right. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  was  at  one  time  spoken  of  by 
Parnell  as  a  genius  and  at  another  as  an  excellent  old 
gentleman  for  a  tea  party.  Neither  description  was 
really  good,  though  the  second,  dipped  in  gall,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  party  personalities. 
Mr.  McCarthy  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  genius, 
and  his  history  was  meant  to  be,  and  is,  just  "  easy 
reading  ".  But  his  literary  work  and  his  political  work 
were  not  the  best  part  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  His  strength 
lay  in  his  unfailing  sweetness.  He  seems  to  have  been 
above  meanness  and  spite  of  all  kinds.  No  one  had 
an  ill  word  for  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  he  for  no  one. 

The  Bill  has  no  chance  of  passing — that  is  the  genera) 
effect  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  debate.  It  is 
easy  of  course  to  say  this  is  only  the  wish  fathering 
the  thought ;  but  at  any  rate  Churchmen  are  very  much 
more  confident  of  defeating  this  attack  than  they  were 
before  the  Bill  was  introduced  ;  but  they  wished  it  as 
much  before  as  after.  Mr.  McKenna's  speech  made 
one  think  he  had  once  more  been  put  up  to  introduce 
a  Bill  not  meant  to  pass.  He  deserves  compassion. 
He  was  made  to  introduce  a  monstrous  Education  Bill 
and  then  was  left ;  another  sop  has  to  be  thrown  to  the 
Nonconformists,  and  Mr.  McKenna  is  kicked  from  the 
Admiralty,  where  naval  communications  were  mending 
bad  manners,  by  Mr.  Churchill  to  do  it.  We  cannot 
remember  that  Mr.  McKenna  ever  passed  a  Bill — he 
may  have,  but  certainly  none  of  those  with  which  his 
name  has  gone  down.  Mr.  Asquith  has  had  enough 
of  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bills  ;  he  has  touched  pitch 
and  been  tarred.  He  will  leave  his  friend  to  be 
feathered. 

Mr.  McKenna  had  but  one  argument :  the  Welsh 
people  want  it,  therefore  they  must  have  Disestablish- 
ment. But  even  if  he  will  not  be  happy  until  he  has 
got  it,  baby  cannot  always  have  what  he  wants. 
Whether  it  is  good  for  him  and  whether  it  is  convenient 
for  others  comes  in  too.  That  only  Disestablishment 
will  make  the  Welsh  people  happy  we  are  not  so  sure  ; 
for  we  know  this  :  whenever  Disestablishment  is  the 
main  cry  at  an  election,  up  goes  the  Conservative  vote 
in  Wales.  We  shall  see  it  go  up  next  time.  But  how- 
ever keen  the  desire  of  Welsh  Nonconformists  to  down 
the  Church,  they  mus'.  really  show  some  cause  as  well. 
This  Mr.  McKenna  did  not  seriously  try  to  do;  and  he 
was  quite  right.    The  only  way  to  make  a  case  for 
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Welsh  Disestablishment  is  to  point  to  the  results  of 
Welsh  elections  and  refuse  to  give  reasons.  Give  a 
reason  and  you  are  lost.  How  quickly  Mr.  McKenna 
hurried  back  from  his  excursions  into  history  and  law  ! 

The  only  point  attempted  to  be  made  on  merits  was 
privilege.  Why  put  one  Church  over  another?  This, 
of  course,  is  the  real  thing — jealousy  barbed  with 
envy.  But  if  privilege  is  an  honest  objection,  will 
they  accept  an  offer  of  concurrent  establishment  of 
all  the  Christian  communions  in  Wales?  God  forbid, 
they  would  cry  in  horror,  that  they  should  touch  the 
unclean  thing — the  establishment  of  religion  is  wrong 
in  itself.  Then  why  all  this  talk  about  an  alien 
Church  and  all  her  sins'?  Establishment  must  be 
just  as  wrong  if  she  were  pure  Welsh  and  spotless. 
One  must  be  forgiven  a  little  scepticism,  by  the 
way,  of  Mr.  McKenna's  claim  that  the  superior 
religious  character  of  Welsh  people  proves  the  righteous- 
ness of  Disestablishment.  We  would  not  for  worlds 
say  they  were  not  as  good  as  anybody  else ;  but  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  in  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  chastity 
they  are  superior  to  everybody  else. 

Easily  the  best  two  speeches  in  the  debate  were  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  and  Sir  John  Simon's.  Lord  Robert, 
we  were  glad  to  note,  laid  stress  on  Establish- 
ment. If  we  disestablish  the  Anglican  Church  and 
establish  no  other,  we  leave  the  State  as  a  State 
without  any  religion.  Lord  Robert  happily  hit  off 
Mr.  McKenna's  inability  to  realise  that  the  State 
is  more  than  a  heap  of  individuals  as  individualism 
run  mad.  Lord  Robert  is  a  good  deal  of  an 
individualist  himself,  which  adds  point  to  his  remon- 
strance. Sir  John  Simon  shows  his  superiority  to  the 
ordinary  small  harrier  of  the  Church  by  frankly  throw- 
ing over  all  attempt  to  question  her  title  to  the  property 
which  is  to  be  taken  from  her.  He  knows  that  sort  of 
argument  is  untenable  and  cheerfully  sacrifices  the 
Liberation  Society  and  Mr.  Griffiths.  He  takes  a  more 
subtle  line,  saying  that  our  legal  title  is  morally  tainted. 
Why?  Because  the  Church  of  to-day  is  different  from 
the  Church  to  which  tithes  were  originally  paid  and 
donations  made.  But  any  way  it  is  certain  they  were 
not  made  to  the  State.  Sir  John  admits  the  Church  has 
a  title  of  one  kind  ;  but  the  State,  to  which  he  would 
hand  the  property,  has  a  title  to  it  of  no  kind. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  very  long  speech  stuffed 
with  the  <  rambe  repetita  of  Liberationist  preaching. 
It  is  long  since  one  has  heard  this  sort  of  diatribe — 
this  blackguarding  of  the  Church,  this  hopeless  ignor- 
ance of  history,  this  blend  of  cant,  unction,  and  envy — 
really  one  was  back  in  early  and  mid-Victorian  days, 
when  Liberalism  was  a  power  in  the  land.  Mr.  George 
at  one  moment  became  so  offensive  that  in  earlier  days 
a  duel  could  hardly  have  been  prevented.  He  alone 
will  be  hurt  by  this  sort  of  stuff.  Mr.  Ormsby-( iore 
answered  him  very  well.  Mr.  George's  claptrap  about 
the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  is  shamed  by  the  care 
of  the  Church  for  the  Welsh  poor — the  very  poor — 
for  whom  Nonconformists,  as  everywhere  else,  care 
little  enough.  I  he  soul  the  Nonconformist  politician 
would  save  is  that  of  the  prosperous  tradesman.  Ib- 
can  pay  his  \  iaticum. 

The  Government  have  refused  to  postpone  National 
Insurance  after  15  July.  They  may,  if  they  wish,  put 
off  Part  I.  till  January  of  next  year,  and  Part  II.  till 
next  October.  But,  just  as  the  Insurance  Bill  was 
hurried  prematurely  into  law,  so  its  provisions  are  to 
be  hurried  half-baked  into  prat  tire.  The  medical  diffi- 
culty remains;  many  insurant  e  societies  are  not  yet 
approved  ;  and  vast  numbers  whom  the  Act  will  seriously 
affect  have  not  yet  begun  to  understand  it.  I  his  haste 
is  hard  to  follow.  Does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  really  expect 
to  score  by  the  Act  beginning  to  work,  or  not  work? 

Meantime,  though  the  Government  seems  determined 
that  the  Act  shall  be  worked  as  it  is,  Unionists  are  firm 
in  calling  for  amendment.  The  Amend-the-Acl  League 
met  publicly  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
nine  days  old,  but  already  counted  ten  thousand  mem- 


bers. It  has  been  Formed  to  do  the  work  which  Unionists, 
as  Mr.  Worthington  Evans  pointed  out,  would  have 
liked  to  do  in  Parliament  had  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussions been  reasonably  conducted.  The  League  will 
get  into  touch  with  all  who  are  willing  to  help  amend 
the  Act,  and  make  it  really  workable.  It  hopes  either 
to  induce  the  Government  to  accept  its  suggestions,  or, 
failing  that,  to  be  ready  with  an  amended  scheme 
against  the  time  when  a  "  better  and  more  reasonable 
Government  has  taken  its  place  ". 

The  armour  of  that  groggiest  of  giants,  the  People's 
Budget,  has  discovered  a  new  flaw.  Mr.  Pretyman's 
Land  Union  does  good  work  in  rubbing  it  in  over,  the 
illegal  action  of  the  Government  officials  in  "minus 
values  ".  Unfortunately,  the  blunders  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  matter  like  this  are  too  likely  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  Government  is  busy  on  more  sensational 
schemes  of  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Empire  ; 
whilst,  true  to  his  timid  policy,  the  Liberal  of  property 
and  position  is  like  the  "  little  wise  "  man  in  Shen- 
stone's  poem,  who, 

"  Rather  than  lose  his  whole  estate, 
Full  gladly  pays  four  parts  in  eight 
To  taxes  and  excises  ". 

The  official  statement  as  to  a  new  Liberal  cave  in 
South  Wales  begins  in  the  usual  way  with  a  fortissimo 
declaration  of  independence.  The  old  Gladstonian  tradi- 
tions are  to  be  revived ;  the  Labour  party  and  the 
Socialists  must  be  withstood.  Sternly  emphatic,  it  con- 
cludes with  a  statement  that  it  will  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment with  independent  candidates  in  all  constituencies 
"  where  a  contest  can  be  entered  into  without  serious 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  party  ".  "  Prave  orts  " 
as  usual.  No,  these  Liberal  independents  "  do  not 
wish  to  cause  needless  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment "  ;  or  themselves. 

The  Government  of  India  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday.  The  reading  was  almost 
wholly  formal.  The  Bill  merely  provides  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  changes  announced  at  Delhi  by  the  King. 
Little  was  said  against  them,  because  the  Opposition 
has  decided  to  keep  Indian  affairs  outside  party  politics, 
an  example  their  opponents  will  do  well  to  imitate  here- 
after. The  discussion  could  be  but  academic  after  the 
King's  announcement,  turning  chiefly  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  The 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  Bengal  repartition — its  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  Mohammedan  community — was  kept 
out  of  the  debate.    Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 

On  the  subject  of  the  transfer  to  Delhi  and  its  cost 
a  good  deal  of  talk  is  wasted.  The  "  new  city  "  is  a 
myth.  The  city  is  there — the  latest  and  greatest  of 
many  Delhis.  All  that  is  now  wanted  besides  sanitation 
and  roads  is  to  construct  a  Government  House — offices, 
Council  Chamber,  and  some  official  quarters  for  the 
movable  staff.  Private  enterprise  should  do  the  rest. 
Adornment  and  amenities  can  wait.  The  scheme  is  a 
big  one  no  doubt.  But  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  cost  more  than  ,£4,000,000,  or  as  much,  if  the 
right  spot  is  selected.  Possibly  it  will  be  found  on  the 
opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Jumna. 

The  German  Government  will  h  ive  00  difficulty  in 
getting  its  tWO  additional  army  corps.  Only  the 
Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  sciiously  opposed  the  in- 
crease. The  National  Liberal  Leader  not  only  sup- 
ported it,  but  regretted  that  Germany  was  still  so  far 
from  requiring  universal  military  service  that  only 
53  per  cent.  Were  taken  of  the  population  qualified  to 
bear  arms,  while  I  ranee  took  K.i  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  not  pleasant  reading  for  us.  Mo.e  than 
ever  one  feels  that  what  Lord  Roberts  said  was  true 
wc  have  not  an  army.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  that 
Germany,  with  all  her  military  strength,  uses  up  but 
53  percent,  of  her  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  What  might 
not  our  strength  be  if  we  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
sclf-sa<  rili<  e  to  a<  <  ept  <  oris,  ription  ?  Who  then  would 
talk  of  war  to  us? 
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The  Campanile,  "where  it  was  and  as  it  was", 
is  rebuilt.  The  "  master  of  the  house  "  of  Venice,  who 
kept  the  lagoons  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  is 
restored.  The  slow  destruction  of  the  Campanile 
began  in  13H8,  when  ;it  a  great  moment  of  Venetian 
history — the  Venetians  had  just  beaten  the  Genoese 
from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — it  was  struck  by 
lightning.  I'nder  Julius  II.  it  almost  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
lor  it  was  shaken  in  the  reign  of  Julius  by  earthquake, 
and  again  struck  by  storm.  Hut  till  ten  years  ago  the 
tower  of  Julius'  period  stood  as  in  1 5 1 3 .  Its  slow  decay 
to  the  fall  of  ten  years  ago  was  symbolic  of  the  decay 
and  fall  of  Venice. 

The  new  Campanile  can  no  more  be  the  Cam- 
panile of  Antonio  Grimani  than  a  copy  of  the  Venus 
of  Praxiteles  could  be  cherished  as  his  own.  The 
Campanile  fell,  and  may  not  again  be  set  up.  The 
new  tower  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  old,  and  one 
great  bell— the  largest  of  the  five — was  unbroken  in  the 
fall  :  Ex  immani  ruina  mire  integrum.  But  the  old 
Campanile  is  the  glory  that  was  Venice  :  even  those 
who  thought  it  aesthetically  marred  the  Piazza  and  S. 
Mark's  mourned  it  w  hen  it  fell.  These  critics  were  not 
silent  when  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild  it.  The  case  was 
different.  The  new  tower,  perhaps,  will  stand  longer 
than  the  old.  The  mechanics  of  modern  architecture 
have  seen  that  the  new  is  more  surely  founded.  But 
who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  new 
Campanile  will  be  written  over  with  names  and 
deeds  to  match  the  old?  The  loudest  sect  in  Italy 
to-day  is  one  that  screams  for  a  demolition  of  all  her 
treasures. 

The  National  Gallery  has  bought  and  exhibited  a  pic- 
ture by  a  comparatively  unknow  n  English  artist,  a  small 
genre  piece  by  Henry  Walton,  who  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  painted  good  small  portraits  and  had  a  vogue 
with  the  engravers.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. This  is  a  little  step  towards  making  good 
one  of  our  National  Collection's  gravest  deficiencies,  its 
extraordinary  non-representation  of  our  national  art. 
We  all,  no  doubt,  feel  rather  sore  because  the  Continen- 
tal galleries  have  next  to  nothing  British  in  them. 
Perhaps  we  shall  yet  manage  to  be  first  in  our  own  field. 

After  all,  we  do  "order"  some  things  better  in 
England  than  the  most  happily  endowed  of  our  artistic 
neighbours.  So  foreigners  tell  us,  pointing  to  certain 
of  our  public  celebrations,  and  so  anybody  must  have 
thought  who  was  present  in  S.  Paul's  upon  S.  George's 
Day.  It  is  significant,  particularly  at  this  moment, 
that  religion  and  tradition  must  be  there  if  English- 
men in  their  collective  and  stately  actions  are  to  be 
moved  to  dignity  and  beauty.  Of  all  lost  dogs  collec- 
tive Englishmen  w  ithout  a  religion  are  ever  the  saddest. 

Somehow  the  effect  was  not  less  but  more  impressive 
than  the  gorgeous  service  of  1910.  All  was  very  brief 
and  simple.  A  hymn,  the  Lesson  from  Ecclesiasticus, 
"  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  ",  then  the  voice  of 
Blue  Rod  reading  the  names  of  members  w  ho  had  died 
in  the  past  two  years  :  "  His  Majesty  Edward  the 
Seventh,  the  Sovereign  and  Chief  of  the  Order  ".  A 
long  pause,  and  the  other  names.  Then,  after  a  hymn, 
the  King  of  Arms  says  :  "  Let  the  banner  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  Knight  Grand  Cross,  be  now  reverently 
removed  from  its  place  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Usher  of  the  Blue  Rod  ".  A  verger  gently  dis- 
engages the  banner  from  its  place,  and  Blue  Rod 
receives  it  and  bears  it  to  the  King  of  Arms,  w  ho  raises 
it  a  moment  on  high,  then  lays  it  reverently  on  the  altar 
steps.  So  Lord  Onslow's  banner  and  Lord  Sanmore's. 
In  these  solemn  rites  perhaps  even  Mr.  McKenna  might 
see  something,  even  if  only  something  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  Nonconformist  broom.  By  the  way,  the  great 
doors  of  S.  Paul's  flung  w  ide  open  so  that  the  Cathedral 
opened  on  the  street,  and  the  street — transfigured  in 
that  rare  light — centred  on  the  Cathedral  was  the 
greatest  effect  of  all. 


AN  AMERICAN  INQUISITION. 

OIXCE  Talleyrand  studied  democracy  at  close 
^  quarters,  there  has  seldom  been  seen  a  worse 
example  of  its  failure  than  the  Smith  Committee  of  the 
American  Senate  which  is  supposed  to  be  inquiring  into 
the  loss  on  the  high  seas  of  a  ship  flying  the  British 
flag.  Armed  with  all  the  power  of  democratic  laws, 
the  Smith  Committee  is  forcibly  detaining  the  witnesses 
urgently  required  by  the  British  Court  for  evidence 
essential  to  the  safe  running  of  over  hail  the  world's 
steamship  tonnage.  As  the  Senate  is  acting  in  defiance 
of  all  precedent  and  international  law,  elementary  com- 
mon sense  should  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  need  for 
some  regard  for  decency,  even  if  they  cannot  feel  that 
a  poignant  tragedy,  with  its  tale  of  common  suffering, 
should  draw  the  two  nations  closer  together,  and  not  be 
needlessly  turned  into  a  cause  of  estrangement.  How- 
then  are  w  e  to  use  words  to  criticise  a  Committee  which 
conducts  itself  in  a  way  supplying  its  own  condemna- 
tion, in  a  way  which  would  indeed  have  induced  the 
cynical  Talleyrand  to  give  it  all  the  notoriety  Senator 
Smith  apparently  desires,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  point  to  his  famous  definition  of  democracy.  We 
do  not  expect  delicacy  from  democracy,  but  merely  fair 
play  should  have  prevented  the  bullying  and  black- 
guarding to  which  Mr.  Ismay  has  been  sub- 
jected. It  is  monstrous  that  the  British  witnesses 
should  have  had  their  measure  of  suffering  exacer- 
bated by  the  questions  of  incompetent  men  decked 
out  by  democracy  with  a  temporary  authority — ques- 
tions so  ludicrous  as  to  turn  "the  inquiry"  into  an 
opera  bouffe  and  to  cause  spectators  to  forget  the  aw  ful 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  to  burst  out  laughing. 
Let  us  put  aside  Senator  Smith's  injudicious  interview 
and  his  accusations  of  bad  faith  because  Mr.  Ismay 
rightly  endeavoured  to  get  the  crew  home  promptly  for 
the  only  legal  inquiry  in  England  ;  let  us  forget  w  hat 
the  "  W  ashington  Post  "  calls  his  stump  speeches 
during  the  evidence,  and  let  us  judge  the  man  by  his 
questions.  A  man  who  asks  whether  the  "Titanic" 
sank  head  on  or  by  the  bow,  and  as  to  why  in  a  sinking 
ship  passengers  could  not  take  refuge  in  the  water- 
tight compartments,  has  probably  never  seen  a  ship.  To 
question  whether  explosions  make  a  noise,  to  inquire 
what  icebergs  are  made  of,  and  w  hether  a  temperature 
of  forty-eight  degrees  means  "  above  or  below  ",  is  to 
suggest  that  he  has  never  been  to  school.  To  one  officer 
who  was  a  total  abstainer  this  grand  Inquisitor  sug- 
gested that  he  was  drinking  on  the  night  of  the  disaster. 
We  are  content  to  believe  that  Senator  Smith  was 
perfectly  sober  when  he  asked  these  questions,  but  a 
little  unfitted  for  his  position.  To  start  as  a  messenger 
boy  and  ultimately  to  become  a  lawyer  and  a  senator  is 
no  doubt  to  Mr.  Smith's  credit,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
requisite  training  for  Mr.  Smith's  present  position. 
I'nder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  any  person  refusing 
to  answer  the  questions  of  a  Senate  Inquiry  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour.  It  is  the  duty  of  British  subjects 
to  obey  the  law  s  of  the  country  they  find  themselves  in, 
and  we  advance  no  claim  for  any  hospitality  that  might 
be  customarily  given  to  those  who  are  saved  from 
wrecks  at  sea  and  have  endured  hardship  and  suffering. 
But  is  the  British  Government  to  stand  idly  by  any 
longer  while  its  subjects  arc  treated  as  prisoners  at 
large,  cross-examined  by  an  ignorant  bully  as  though 
they  bore  the  brand  of  Cain,  and  never  utter  one  single 
word  of  diplomatic  protest?  If  this  view  is  seriously 
taken  by  the  Government  and  their  former  colleague, 
Mr.  Brvce,  then  so  long  as  there  is  no  blocking  motion 
to  prevent  the  discussion,  it  is  possible  to  raise 
the  question  and  give  voice  to  the  indignation  of  our 
people,  shared  as  we  believe  it  to  be  by  the  best 
Americans,  and  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Should  a  blocking  motion  stand  in  the  way,  then  we 
trust  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  not  shrink  from  asking  a  day 
for  a  vote  of  censure.  If  a  Government  w  ill  not  govern 
and  will  not  resign,  it  must  be  kicked  into  doing  its 
duty.  In  the  meantime  the  question  is  being  asked 
whether  the  transactions  of  the  Smith  Committee  can 
be  received  as  evidence  in  this  ccuntry.     We  hardly 
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think  so.  The  atmosphere  of  that  Committee  has  been 
the  pure  sensationalism  of  the  Yellow  Press.  Under 
lhc  sting  of  taunts,  unassisted  by  counsel,  men  have 
been  forced  to  reply  to  questions  which  those  who  asked 
scarcely  understood  any  better  than  those  who  replied, 
many  of  them  mere  traps  for  simple  sailors,  and  in  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  the 
evidence  without  reviewing  the  procedure,  which  is  a 
thing  that  we  would  rather  forget  when  we  conduct  our 
own  affair. 

We  see  no  need  to  cite  the  Smith  Committee  as  an 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  Lord  Mersey  may  be 
trusted  to  conduct  a  judicial  inquiry  as  soon  as  Senator 
Smith  will  allow  us  to  have  our  witnesses,  and  mean- 
while the  whole  subject  is  sub  judice.  But  certain  issues 
have  already  solved  themselves  in  connexion  with  the 
safer}'  of  ships  at  sea.  It  is  now  universally  felt  that 
though  the  "  Titanic  "  is  not  a  case  in  point,  since  her 
boats  were  not  used  to  their  full  capacity,  the  salu- 
tary troopship  rule  of  boats  and  rafts  to  accommodate 
all  on  board  must  be  extended  to  all  steamers. 
Furthermore,  boat,  fire,  and  collision  drills  and  adequate 
manning  arrangements  are  essential.  Probably  the 
manning  question  can  only  be  solved  by  the  revival  of 
the  apprentice  system,  and  the  disloyalty  with  which 
shipowners  have  recently  had  to  contend  is  likely  to 
make  them  hark  back  to  the  old  method  which  exists 
in  Germany  to-day.  The  problem  may  be  difficult 
in  the  steamers  plying  for  the  railway  companies 
to  Ireland,  France  and  Holland.  Their  plea  that 
help  is  always  near  at  hand  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. Improvement  is  probably  more  necessary  in  their 
case  than  in  any  other,  for  they  are  at  times  terribly 
crowded,  and  work  in  foggy  parts  where  commerce  con- 
verges, and  the  very  reason  which  brings  succour  near 
also  adds  to  the  risks  of  collision.  We  believe  that  after 
increasing  the  life-saving  appliances  the  solution  lies  in 
reducing  the  number  of  passengers  allowed,  and  that 
the  problem  will  solve  itself  in  time  with  large  and 
unsinkable  ferry  steamers. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
all  British  passenger  steamers  and  many  cargo  vessels 
being  equipped  with  the  best  wireless  apparatus.  The 
matter  concerns  safety  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  for  every 
vessel  is  a  potential  scout.  In  passenger  steamers  the 
wireless  ought  to  be  available  day  and  night.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  less  than  two  skilled  operators  and 
one  apprentice,  with  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  apparatus.  The  nature  of  the  work- 
requires  alert  faculties  and  sufficient  rest.  In  Newfound- 
land itself  a  wireless  station  should  gather  and  pass  on 
all  the  latest  information  concerning  ice  and  derelict 
vessels.  We  do  not  think  that  the  expense  of  an  inter- 
national investigation  into  the  ice  and  derelict  questions 
would  be  so  great  as  to  leave  a  doubt  in  any  mind  as 
to  the  benefit  derived  being  worth  it.  What  is 
wanted  is. a  common  purse  from  which  compensation 
can  be  paid  to  those  who  help  on  the  investigation  at 
some  loss  to  themselves  by,  say,  destroying  derelicts  or 
deviating  from  their  course  to  assist  the  common  <  anse 
of  humanity.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  any  panic  rule- 
alxnit  the  lanes  for  shipping  to  pursue  adopted,  possibly 
to  the-  detriment  of  our  Canadian  trade.  To  race- 
through  ice-strewn  waters  by  night  at  twe  nty-one  knots 
is  of  course  she  e  r  folly  ;  but  we-  do  not  se  e  why,  say,  the 
cautious  owners  of  the-  Allan  Line-  should  be-  penalised 
because-  this  has  be-en  done-  by  somebody  else.  In  our 
Judgment  a  lane  may  be-  perfect])  safe-  one  year,  and 
one  even  furthe-r  south  may  DC  quite  unsafe  another 
year.  This  year  many  icebergs  have  bee  n  encountered 
over  a  hundred  miles  south  of  where  the  "Titanic  " 
sank.  Last  ve-ar  the  same-  spot  could  have-  been  passed 
Over  ill  perfe  c  t  Safety  at  high  speed.  The  first  e  ssential 
II  information,  and  the-  lane  s  for  shipping  must  conform 
to  the  information.  Tex>  much  regulation  ma\  ha\  e  as 
paralysing  an  e  ffec  t  OH  our  me  rc  hant  skippers  as  the 
Old  Fighting  Instruc  tions  had  on  our  admirals.  I  he- 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  critics  uin  pronoum  e-  ex 
cathedra,  but  onlv  after  patient  investigation  in  whic  h, 
while  Safety  is  the  first  c  onsideration,  we-  do  not  a<  t 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  to  tlie>se  who  have-  built  up 


our  great  mercantile  marine  because  now  we  think  and 
talk  in  the  shadow  of  a  disaster  which  could  have  been 
avoided. 


THE  SIX-AND-EIGHTPENNY  BILL. 

MR.  McKENNA,  Minister  of  Education,  said  he 
would  bring  a  sword.  Mr.  McKenna,  Home 
Secretary,  has  brought  one,  and  the  way  he  wielded  it 
on  Tuesday  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Welch  in  "  When 
Knights  were  bold  ".  A  sword  is  always  a  dangerous 
weapon  ;  Mr.  McKenna  must  be  careful.  It  was  a 
curious  sight  to  see  him  struggling  with  it.  Behind 
him  was  a  motley  company  of  three  score  followers. 
There  were  the  thirty-one  Welsh  members,  of  whose 
mandate  we  heard  so  much  in  the  debate,  the  chosen 
of  the  Chancellor  upon  whom  knighthoods  and 
baronetcies  and  recorderships  have  been  raining  in  such 
copious  streams  ;  and  there  was  the  little  phalanx  of  the 
English  Nonconformists,  the  Tabernacle  men  little 
accounted  of  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  But 
where  was  the  Prime  Minister?  It  was  Mr.  Asquith 
who  fought  the  1895  Bill.  Yet  his  interest  is  so  small  in 
what  is  not  only  the  second  measure  of  his  programme 
but  the  waxwork  copy  of  his  own  Bill  that  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  sit  and  sleep  in  the  House  whilst  Mr. 
McKenna  blundered  on.  Where  was  Mr.  Churchill?  It 
was  Mr.  Churchill  who  spoke  of  freeing  Wales  from  its 
alien  Church.  Surely  he  might  have  come  to  support 
his  successor  at  the  Home  Office.  The  Nationalist 
benches  were  of  course  bare  ;  there  was  good  reason  for 
that ;  they  were  at  the  Convention.  But  their  votes 
would  not  be  lost,  nor  the  Government  with  them.  For 
had  not  the  division  been  arranged  for  Thursday,  when 
they  would  be  back  at  Westminster? 

It  was  very  different  in  1895  ;  the  Liberationists  were 
then  a  power  in  the  land.  It  was  different  even  in 
1909;  the  political  Nonconformists  controlled  the  1906 
Parliament.  If  Mr.  McKenna's  Bill  stood  on  its  merits, 
it  would  be  dead  to-morrow  ;  if  it  were  referred  to  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  Radical  party,  it  would  be  dead  the 
day  after.  And  yet  it  has  been  given  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  Government  programme,  and  is  to  be  rammed 
through  a  gagged  House  of  Commons  and  passed  over 
the  heads  of  a  disabled  House  of  Lords.  Not  even 
appearances  are  to  be  regarded,  for  in  the  teeth  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  pledges  the  details  of  the 
Bill  are  to  be  taken  from  the  House  and  the  public  and 
smuggled  through  a  Standing  Committee.  Was  there 
ever  a  greater  outrage,  not  so  much  upon  the  House 
of  Commons — for  in  present  conditions  people  have 
e:eased  to  care  for  the  House  of  Commons — but  upon 
a  democratic  country? 

The  Bill  is  the  Bill  of  1895  and  190c)  with  one  material 
alteration.  The  Governors  of  Queen  Anne  's  Hountv  and 
tin-  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  arc  to  be  allowed  to 
continue;  the-  grants  to  the  four  disestablished  dioceses. 
I  low  they  could  ever  have  bee-n  prevented  from  continu- 
ing these-  grants,  if  they  had  so  willed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  Bui  this  so-called  concession  serves  one  useful 
purpose  ;  it  makes  hay  of  Mr.  Mc  Kenna's  history. 
Tithe  s,  so  said  this  ne  w  Stubbs,  are  a  tax  ;  the  State 
has  the-  right1  to  resume  this  tax,  and  the-  tithes  of  the 
Welsh  dioceses — those  at  least  that  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  parishes — arc  therefore  to  be-  confiscated. 
With  the  same  breath  he-  lauelcel  his  magnanimity  in 
allowing  Queen  Anne's  Motility  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  to  pay  Wales  some-  ^.'60,000  a  year,  the- 
greater  part  e>f  wliie  h  come-s  diree  th  and  indirectly  from 
these  tillu  s  that  he  dee  hue  s  to  be  a  national  lax.  The- 
OOnCCMiOfl  has  at  least  given  Mr.  M<  Ke una  a  <  iv.  Le  t 
os.  Kd.  hang  for  eve  r  round  his  ne  e  k.  When  h<-  told 
the  House-  that  so  great  was  his  generosity  that  he 
Would  le;i\e  the  (  luueh,  not  is.  fed.  but  (>s.  Kel.  in  the 
pound,  '»s.  Kd.  of  its  own  property,  the-  Opposition, 
with  a  burst  e>f  ironical  laughte  r,  gave  him  the-  one-  e  hee  r 
that  he-  i  c  e  e  i\  e  el  during  the  w  hole-  of  his  spee-e  h.  Kv  CI  Jf 
parish  in  the-  country  should  ring  w  ith  os.  Kd.  \o  longer 
sing  a  song  of  sixpenc  e-,  hut  make  .1  speec  h  eif  six-and- 
eightpe-nee.  Ileekle-  even  member  e.f  (his  lauvci 
Government  with  os.  Kd.    Let  e">s.  Kd.  haunt  them  in  the 
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House  and  out  of  it.  Mr.  McKenna  in  future  is  the  six- 
and-cightpenny  Minister.  This  is  the  generosity  that 
he  had  hinted  in  vague  and  general  terms  to  the  depu- 
tations of  Liberal  Churchmen,  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  of 
the  Church's  own  property.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford 
had  reason  to  smile  in  triumph  from  the  Peers'  Gallery  ; 
the  Dean  of  Lincoln  and  his  Liberal  Churchmen  had 
made  no  impression  on  their  party  leaders.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  Liberal  Churchmen.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford 
must  have  been  gratified  for  another  reason.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  for  some  weeks  suffering  from  nostalgia, 
has  in  his  own  words  "  got  home  "  to  Limehouse,  and 
in  his  journey  has  discovered  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  created  in  the  year  "  fifteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing "  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  succeed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  suited  many  party  politicians 
like  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  hold  this  view.  But  what  does  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  think  of  his  brother  of  Here- 
ford, or  what  does  Mr.  Asquith,  who  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  1895  Bill  expressly  exposed  this  perver- 
sion of  history,  think  of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
Beside  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  sat  the  Bishop  of 
S.  David's,  fresh  from  the  great  demonstration  of 
Welsh  protest  at  Carnarvon.  Dr.  Owen  has  fought 
a  great  fight  in  the  country.  Not  even  the  Mid- 
lothian campaign  can  surpass  it.  If  concessions  have 
been  made  and  are  to  be  made,  they  are  due  not  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Government  but  to  the  fear  that  the 
Bishop  and  his  band  have  put  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Radical  caucus.  Not  6s.  8d.,  or  even  20s.,  will  satisfy 
the  Church,  for  to  the  Churchmen  who  count  the  Estab- 
lishment is  worth  more  than  the  Endowments, 
the  principle  much  dearer  than  the  pence.  This 
dishonest  and  disreputable  Bill  will  be  destroyed,  first 
by  6s.  8d.,  and,  secondly,  by  the  resolution  of  Church- 
men. In  both  their  Bills  the  Government  are  up  against 
a  new  force  in  party  politics.  Between  them  and  Home 
Rule  is  the  character  of  Ulster.  Between  them  and 
Welsh  Disestablishment  are  the  convictions  of  the 
Church. 


NATIONALISM— BY  INSTALMENTS. 

THE  "  Irish  National  Convention  "  meeting  at 
Dublin  on  Tuesday  was  admirably  staged.  Not 
for  nothing  have  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party 
studied  the  art  of  political  management  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Not  indeed  that  Mr.  Devlin,  who 
is  the  Carnot  of  the  movement,  the  organiser  of  victory 
for  the  Redmondites,  stands  in  any  need  of  lessons 
from  abroad.  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  can  have  little  to 
teach  him  when  it  comes  to  concentrating  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  great  multitude  of  persons  and  discharging 
it  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the  right  moment.  The 
gathering  at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  was  meant  to 
be  "  imposing  ",  and  it  did  impose.  It  has  set  the 
Ministerial  Press  in  England  shrieking  with  delight  over 
the  energy  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the  "  Irish 
people  "  have  accepted  the  Asquith  makeshift.  Their 
jubilation  is  mingled  with  relief.  There  was  a  lively 
apprehension  in  some  quarters  that  the  note  of  dissent 
would  be  inconveniently  insistent,  and  that  there 
might  be  an  ungracious  suggestion  that  the  Ministerial 
"boon"  is  worth  little  at  its  face  value,  and  only 
tolerable  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  It  was  even  feared  that  there  might  be 
emphatic  demands  for  those  drastic  amendments  in 
Committee  which  would  make  the  Bill  a  little  more  like 
the  genuine  article  for  which  Irish  Separatists  and  their 
supporters  have  fought. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  The  meeting 
was  impressive  in  its  unity  as  well  as  its  composi- 
tion. It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  it  included  influential 
representatives,  not  indeed  of  the  Irish  people  but  of 
three-quarters  of  them.  Priests  were  there,  of  course  ; 
but  also  well-to-do  and  prosperous  looking  farmers, 
tradesmen,  business  men,  school  teachers,  some 
lawyers,  and  members  of  the  professional  classes.  Nor 
need  it  be  suggested  that  the  enthusiasm  so  exuberantly 
displayed  was  not  for  the  most  part  genuine  enough 


The  Irish  are  a  warm-hearted  race  singularly  open  to- 
suggestion  and  with  a  national  capacity  for  plunging  into* 
sudden  spasms  of  gratitude.  All  their  history  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  "  enthuse  "  them  for  a  cause  and  a  man,  if  it 
also  proves  that  their  ebullitions  are  mostly  short-lived. 
Just  now  the  "  tip  "  has  gone  out  from  the  political 
bosses  that  the  right  thing  is  to  be  grateful  to  the 
English  Liberal  party  for  what  the  Dublin  resolution 
describes  as  its  "  honest  and  generous  attempt  to 
settle  the  long  and  disastrous  quarrel  between  the 
British  and  Irish  nations  ".    This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  appeals  to  Keltic  sentiment.      There  is  the  old 
phantasm  of  the  Saxon  oppressor  brought  upon  the 
stage  again  ;  and  as  a  set-off  the  picture  of  the  devoted 
band   of   British    statesmen  generously   yielding  to 
Ireland's  cry  for  justice,  and  so  bringing  into  being 
a  new  era  of  goodwill  and  sympathy.      It  would  be 
destroying   an   illusion,    quite   pathetic   and  almost 
poetic,  to  suggest  that  the  "  quarrel  "  is  a  figment, 
that  at  any  rate  it  died  out  before  Mr.  Asquith  was 
born,  and  that  his  Bill,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  not 
only  futile  but  superfluous.    Large  numbers  of  persons 
in  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Keltic  Ireland,  have  been  very 
skilfully  worked  up  to  the  belief  that  they  are  going 
to  get  back  their  long-withheld  rights  through  the 
aforesaid  noble  and  generous  conduct  of  the  British 
Liberal  leaders,  and  they  are  quite  ardently  disposed 
— at     least     for     the    moment — to     regard  these 
Ministers    and    their    Bill    with    effusive  cordiality.. 
The    union-of-hearts    is    in    favour    just .  now  :  to 
be  promoted  by  the  disunion  of  the  Administration. 
An  emotion,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  not  the  less  genuine 
because  its  basis  is  vague ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
many  hundreds  of  the  Dublin  delegates  were  sincerelv 
pleased  when  they  found  themselves  shouting  vociferous 
applause   over   the    highly    correct   and  conciliatory 
sentences  of  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Devlin,  and  the  other  speakers.    What  matters  it  if 
some  of  these  same  Imperialists  did  a  few  years  ago 
cheer  the  Mahdi  and  illuminate  over  the  successes  of 
the  Boers?      But  we    must  make  some  distinction 
between  populace  and  politicians.    The  shrewd  persons 
who  organised  the  Dublin  meeting  cannot  really  be 
deceived  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  third  Home 
Rule  Bill.    They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Bill  as 
it  stands  will  not  make  "  Ireland  a  nation  ".  They 
must  be  aware  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  scheme- 
is  a  muddled  sham.      If  they  aspire,  as  they  do,  to 
Irish    nationality,    if    they    are    working,    as  they 
always  have  worked,  for  administrative  and  politi- 
cal independence,  they  must  be   deeply  disappointed 
with  the  Government  measure.    What  does  the  Bill 
give   them   which  would   really   fulfil   the  ambitions 
avowed  from  a  thousand  Irish  and  Irish-American  plat- 
forms durtng  the  past  thirty  years?      It  creates  an 
assembly  called  a  "  Parliament  "  which,  in  spite  of  its 
pompous  title,  is  technically  as  limited  in  its  preroga- 
tives as  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Ontario  or  Mani- 
toba.   It  renders  Irish  Acts  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Crown,  exercised  upon  the  advice  of  the  "alien" 
Minister  in  London,  and  subject  also  to  the  over- 
riding and  supervisory  authority  of  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster.      It  denies   to  Irishmen   the   right  to 
legislate  upon  many  subjects  of  undoubted  domestic 
interest,  including  in  particular  the  two  subjects  about 
which  they  care  most — religion  and  land  tenure.  How 
can  a  nation  be  self-governing  when  it  may  not  even 
settle  its  own  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  as  every 
American   State  does?      The   Bill  creates  an  Irish 
revenue  department,  but  it  does  not  permit  it  to  collect 
the  Irish  taxes  by  means  of  its  own  officers.    It  sets  up 
an  Irish  executive,  and  it  does  not  even  hand  over  to 
that  body  the  control  of  police  and  the  constabulary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  its 
constituents.    Irish  Ministers,  in  Home  Ruled  Ireland, 
will  have  to  apply  to  Whitehall  if  they  seek  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  or  to  suppress  a  riot.     If  Irish  politi- 
cians who  "  stand  where  Parnell  stood  ",  when  he  took 
his  historic  coat  off  to  give  Irishmen  all  the  rights  of 
"  nationhood  ",    are    content    with    this  pasteboard 
Charter,  they  are  very  easily  deceived. 
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But  Mr.  Devlin  and  his  colleagues  have  not  been  taken 
in.  They  know  very  well  what  they  are  about.  They  are 
much  too  keenly  logical  to  believe  the  favourite  piece 
•of  Liberal  claptrap  which  was  embodied  in  the  Dublin 
Resolution.  They  are  assuredly  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  that  Irish  nationalism  and  the  union  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  incompatible  with  one  another ; 
and  that  Colonial  independence,  not  provincial  sub- 
ordination, is  the  goal  at  which  they  have  been  aiming. 
Why,  then,  have  they  used  all  their  influence  with  the 
masses  of  Nationalist  Ireland  to  get  the  present  Bill  en- 
dorsed? Obviously  because  they  are  convinced  that 
under  the  new  Constitution  they  will  in  due  course 
obtain  all  they  want.  If  they  thought  there  was  any 
finality  in  the  scheme  they  would  reject  it  as  brusquely 
as  they  destroyed  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  Councils  Bill.  But 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  lieutenants  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  ablest  political  element  in  Ireland  that 
the  present  measure  is  worth  taking  because  it  can  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  extort  larger  concessions.  As 
Nationalist  Home  Rule  it  is  worthless  ;  as  a  stepping- 
stone  from  which  the  full  platform  may  eventually  be 
reached  it  is  of  the  utmost  value.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  Ministers,  and  the  Irish  members  at 
Westminster,  will  work  together  steadily  and  cease- 
lessly to  abolish  the  British  veto  and  to  attenuate 
British  control.  The  process  which  Parnell  invented 
and  Mr.  Redmond  inherited  will  be  applied  again  and 
again  till  the  Nationalist  ideal  has  been  realised  and 
Ireland  has  exchanged  the  limited  provincial  privi- 
leges of  the  present  Bill  for  true  Colonial  autonomy. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Separatist  managers  are 
willing  to  accept  the  Bill,  and  why  they  thought  it 
desirable  to  permit  the  Nationalist  Convention  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  it. 


UNIONIST  POOR  LAW  REFORM 

'['HE  Report  of  the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Com- 
*  mittee  on  Poor  Law  Reform  is  of  considerable 
interest  not  only  to  the  Unionist  party  but  to  the 
public  generally.  Conservative  Poor  Law  reform 
<:omes  as  the  second  instalment  of  the  programme  which 
is  being  elaborated  by  this  active  and  numerous  section 
of  the  Opposition ;  it  follows  the  Housing  Bill, 
which  is  now  awaiting  its  turn  in  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee. The  names  of  the  members  of  the  House  who 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  working  out  this 
particular  scheme  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  their 
proposals,  whether  acceptable  as  a  whole  or  not,  will  be 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hills,  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  Lord  Alexander  Thynne, 
Mr.  Charles  Bathurst,  all  of  them  know  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  are  experienced  in  local  administration. 
Mr.  Burns  Would  be  well  advised,  after  the  slap  in  the 
face  that  he  received  over  the  Unionist  Housing  Hill, 
to  drop  his  contemptuous  affectation  that  his  is  the  last, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  word,  on  Poor  Law  reform,  and 
that  anyone  who  ventures  to  differ  from  him  is  both  a 
fool  and  an  amateur.  If  he  persists  in  adopting  this 
line  on  Poor  Law  he  will  only  have  another  bad  fall, 
which  might  scrw  as  an  excuse  for  his  dismissal  from 
a  Cabinet  which  is  reported  to  be  not  enamoured  of  his 
Continued  presence  in  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  embodied  in  this  document  a  large 
amount  of  ground  which  is  common  to  every  one  of  the 
three  reports  m>  far  issued.  Where  the  Minority  and 
Majority  and  the  County  Councils  Association's 
Reports  have  agreed,  the  Unionist  Poor  Law  Committee 
have  not  found  any  reason  to  differ.  The  general  pro- 
posals of  the  Committee  <;m  he  described  in  a  single 
senteix  e.  |  bey  are  holh  extremely  conservative  and 
extremely  sweeping.  They  ,-ire  conservative  because 
they  propose  tO  retain  practically  intact,  except  in  form, 
the  bodies  which  at  the  present  moment  administer 
the  Poor  Law  ;  they  are  sweeping  in  so  f;ir  as  they 
propose  to  abolish  the  system  under  which  every  class 
of  pauper,  unemployed,  mentally  defective,  sick,  or 
youthful,  or  aged,  is  treated  simply  as  a  case  of  desti- 
tution, anrl  to  substitute  for  that  system  special  and 


appropriate  treatment  by  different  bodies  for  each 
individual  case. 

The  only  changes  in  administrative  machinery  are 
the  creation  of  a  Public  Assistance  Committee  and  Co- 
ordination Committee  of  the  County  Council,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  unemployed  or  able-bodied  pauper  under 
certain  conditions  to  the  National  Authority  for  pur- 
poses of  training,  the  handing  over  of  the  control  of 
the  mentally  defective  from  the  County  Council  to  the 
National  Authority,  the  speeding  up  of  the  system  of 
local  administration  by  giving  the  County  Council 
greater  financial  and  supervising  control  over  the 
subordinate  and  more  local  authority,  and  the  change, 
more  of  name  than  of  fact,  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  the  Health  and  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittees of  the  District  Councils.  These  changes, 
formidable  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  very  great, 
considering  the  mass  of  administrative  arrangements 
which  they  leave  undisturbed.  In  fact,  the  line  of 
criticism  that  will  probably  be  taken  is  that  they  err  on 
the  side  of  caution.  We  think  this  is  so  in  the 
width  of  the  powers  allotted  to  the  old  Guardians, 
who  are  really  in  the  main  the  District  Councils.  While 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  administration  of  immediate 
relief  must  be  done  by  people  on  the  spot,  and  that 
similarly  the  recommending  authority  which  hands  over 
the  destitute  to  the  special  body,  which  ought  to 
deal  with  him,  must  consist  of  people  who  know  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  a  more  centralised  control  than  that  proposed 
had  been  given  to  the  County  Councils.  The  local 
committees  might  have  been  appointed  by  the  County 
Council,  and  a  uniform  county  rate  could  then 
have  been  levied  within  the  whole  administrative  area. 
We  hope  that  some  amendment  increasing  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  County  Councils  over  the  smaller 
authorities  will  still  commend  itself  to  the  Unionist 
party.  There  is,  after  all,  plenty  of  time.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  Liberalism  touching  a  ques- 
tion which  affects  so  vitally  enormous  masses  in  this 
country,  and  the  next  Unionist  Administration,  after 
repealing  the  Parliament  Act,  will  be  obliged  to  give  first 
attention  to  the  reform  of  the  tariff. 

The  more  radical  proposals  are  not  so  very  radical 
in  one  sense,  in  that  three-quarters  of  these  proposals 
are  common  ground  to  every  type  of  Poor  Law  reformer, 
and  are  embedded  in  all  three  reports.  But  they  are 
radical  in  that  the  changes  involve  a  completely 
different  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Law.  The  existing  system  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  only  question  you  have  to  ask 
the  applicant  for  relief  is  simply  "  Are  you  desti- 
tute?" If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  relieving  officer  and  to  the  Guardians, 
the  only  remaining  thing  the  Poor  Law  Authority  has 
to  do  is  to  provide  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 
With  the  causes  or  cure  of  destitution  that  authority 
has  nothing  further  to  do.  The  case  thus  becomes  a 
case  of  pauperism.  It  is  not  a  case  of  unemployment, 
of  mental  deficiency,  of  sickness,  or  of  the  other  cases 
which  lead  to  destitution.  It  is  on  this  bedrock  con- 
ception that  all  the  evils  and  mistakes  of  the  present 
system  are  based.  The  horrors  of  the  mixed  work- 
house, with  children  and  mentally  defectives  jostling 
each  other  in  the  same  ward,  evils  which  the  L.G.H. 
is  in  a  blundering  and  hesitating  way  trying  to  abolish, 
are  due  to  this  fundamental  idea.  Similarly,  the  Poor 
Law  Authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  methods  of 
|>crmancnt  improvement.  The  applicant  may  come  in 
one  day,  go  out  the  next,  and  in  again  the  flay  after 
and  it  not  be  the  business  of  the  Hoard  <>f  Guardians 
to  inquire  into  bis  circumstances,  to  find  out  whethcr 
hc  is  a  vagrant  or  a  ne'er-do-wcel,  or  simply  a  man 
out  of  employment  for  whom  through  the  Labour 
Exchange  some  kind  of  work  might  be  provided,  <>r  in 
default  some  kind  of  training  might   be  given  which 

would  lead  to  employment  in  the  future.     \  more 

wasteful,  blundering,  and,  in  the  long  run,  more 
expensive  system  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

The  fundamental  id'  1.  tin  n,  of  this  new  Report  is 
to  apply  something  like  the  old  ma<  hinery  of  loc  al  and 
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Imperial  administration  to  meet  that  new  demand  for 
separate  or  curative  treatment  which  nearly  all  the  re- 
formers feel  to  be  necessary.  The  classes  to  be  treated 
Call  into  five  groups — the  unemployed,  the  mentally 
defective,  the  sick,  the  children  and  the  aged.  The 
unemployed  fall  to  the  National  Authority.  It  is  clear, 
indeed,  that  no  local  body  could  possibly  undertake  the 
task  of  finding'  work  for  a  man  or  of  training  him  for 
some  trade,  in  default  of  immediate  work  being  avail- 
able, at  a  training  colony  or  day  training  centre,  or  in 
the  ultimate  resort,  of  putting  him  in  a  detention  colony 
as  a  vagrant  and  a  wastrel  and  a  nuisance  to  society. 
Only  the  central  Government  could  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  whole 
country,  and  only  the  central  Government  could  have 
the  expert  resources  at  its  disposal  for  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  in  an  adequate  manner.  What  the  local 
Public  Assistance  Committee  does,  then,  in  the  case  of 
destitution  through  unemployment,  is  to  recommend  the 
man  to  the  local  Labour  Exchange  if  it  thinks  fit,  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  case  where  the  home  ought  to  be 
broken  up  or  not,  and  to  administer  such  outdoor  relief 
as  it  thinks  necessary.  The  institutional  treatment  of 
the  mentally  defective  is  also  clearly  a  thing  better  done 
by  one  big  central  department  than  by  forty  counties. 
Next  on  the  list  of  cases  comes  that  of  the  sick.  These 
are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
District  Council,  who  will  administer  all  outdoor  medical 
assistance.  All  institutions,  however,  are  to  be  under 
the  management  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  County 
Council.  At  the  same  time  financial  powers  are  to  be 
given  to  the  County  Council  in  order  to  see  that  the 
minor  authority  does  its  duty  properly,  and  that  more 
than  one  system  and  scale  of  relief  is  not  being  worked 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  administrative  area. 

Passing  over  the  aged  for  the  moment,  there  remains 
the  sixth  local  body  which  is  to  deal  with  the  residue 
left  unprovided  for  by  the  other  authorities — the  Public 
Assistance  Committee.  This  is  an  original  proposal 
of  great  value,  and  by  its  acceptance  the  Report  states 
"  the  whole  scheme  stands  or  falls  ".  In  spite  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  authors  of  the  Minority  Report  to  take 
everybody  "  out  of  the  Poor  Law  ",  they  themselves 
were  driven  back  in  the  ultimate  resort  to  the  creation 
of  a  County  Registrar  to  co-ordinate  the  various  work 
of  the  several  county  committees,  and  to  deal  bureau- 
cratically  with  the  residue  of  cases.  All  other  reformers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  cannot  avoid 
having  a  local  authority  or  officer  who  shall  give  imme- 
diate relief  and  shall  possess  the  same  sort  of  knowledge 
of  applicants  as  is  to-day  possessed  by  the  Guardians 
and  the  relieving  officers.  This  work  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee  will  do. 

On  the  whole  the  proposals  of  the  Unionist  Social 
Reform  Committee,  although   they  are   not  without 
defects  comparatively  easily  amended,  appear  to  us  to 
be  at  once  by  far  the  most  practical  and   the  least 
revolutionary  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward. 


GERMAN    MILITARY  POLICY. 

PLEASANT  or  unpleasant  for  us,  one  must  admire 
Germany's  determination  in  adding  yet  more  to 
her  vast  expenditure  on  military  force.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  been  told  that  no  nation  could  stand  the 
strain  of  maintaining  a  big  army  and  a  big  fleet  simul- 
taneously ;  and  in  the  past  Germany  has  been  singled 
out  as  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  which  is 
now  proved  a  fallacy.  The  Germans  have  done  it. 
In  addition  to  their  great  army,  they  already  have  gone 
far  to  make  a  great  fleet.  Now,  after  their  experiences 
last  summer,  they  propose  to  increase  yet  further 
their  military  resources  by  two  army  corps.  As 
an  actual  increase  of  men  in  an  army  whose  war 
strength  consists  of  four  millions  of  men,  an  addition 
of  some  hundred  thousand  men  may  seem  a  small 
matter.  But  when  we  consider  the  reserve-making 
capabilities  of  an  increase  like  this,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  will  form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  strength 
even  of  an  army  of  such  magnitude.  Moreover,  one  ad- 
vantage to  a  War  Office  in  an  increase  of  establishment 


and  cadres  is  that  this  involves  many  other  additions 
besides  those  of  mere  men.  They  will  be  justified,  and 
indeed  be  bound,  to  increase  considerably  their  comple- 
ment of  horses,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
modern  warfare,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  in  spite  of 
present  and  future  mechanical  developments.  Guns, 
transport,  and  numerous  other  increases  also  will  be 
involved  thereby.  Also,  as  General  von  Heeringen,  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War,  pointed  out  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  new  formation,  besides  enabling  the  Government 
to  give  a  military  training  to  a  larger  number  of  recruits, 
provides  them  with  an  opportunity  of  finding  posts  for 
a  much  larger  number  of  staff  officers  in  peace  time, 
with  the  result  that  these  would  be  better  fitted  for  their 
posts  in  war.  For  it  must  be  realised  that  this  increase 
of  big  units  would  in  any  case  have  become  a  necessity 
in  time  of  war,  so  great  is  the  disparity  between  the 
peace  and  war  organisation  of  the  German  Army — 
650,000  against  four  millions.  This  will  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage.  Minor  units  under  the  old  condi- 
tions would  have  become  too  swollen  ;  and  consequently, 
when  war  broke  out,  some  new  machinery  would  have 
had  to  be  extemporised.  As  it  is,  a  certain  amount  of 
extemporisation  will  be  necessary,  because  a  force  which 
takes  the  field  with  over  a  score  of  army  corps  must 
arrange  for  some  still  higher  organisation  in  army 
corps  groups,  as  was  done,  in  a  more  limited  degree, 
in  1870.  At  any  rate,  in  the  German  Army  in  future 
there  will  be  fewer  changes  in  the  event  of  mobilisation 
than  hitherto. 

The  pertinent  question  which  now  arises  is  how 
will  this  increase  affect  the  balance  of  military  power 
between  France  and  Germany?  According  to  the 
latest  estimates,  the  German  population  consisted  in 
1910  of  64,903,423  souls,  of  whom  females  outnum- 
bered males  by  some  800,000,  still  leaving  a  residue  of 
over  32  million  males  to  tap  ;  which,  whilst  making  ample 
allowance  for  those  unfit  to  serve,  and  those  required 
for  naval  purposes,  still  allows  plenty  of  material  to 
be  drawn  upon.  With  France  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  We  know  that  the  French  birth-rate  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill ;  and  that,  at  the  last  census  taken 
in  1906,  the  total  population  was  returned  at  39^  mil- 
lions, although  we  have  no  detailed  information  as  to 
the  proportion  of  males  and  females.  Still,  owing  to 
the  strenuous  nature  of  conscription  in  France,  and  the 
virtual  abolition  of  exemptions,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  French  authorities  can  much  increase  their  mili- 
tary forces.  The  figures  of  the  French  Army  now  are 
a  peace  establishment  of  500,000  against  the  German 
650,000,  and  a  war  footing  of  3,500,000  against  four 
millions,  the  cost  being  respectively  33  as  against  37 
millions.  No  doubt  France  would  be  willing  to  spend 
more,  but  it  is  questionable  if  she  could  get  the  men, 
whatever  she  spent.  In  this  connexion  also  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  France  spends  i6f  millions  on  her  Navy, 
and  maintains  a  personnel  of  58,649  men,  whilst 
Germany  spends  22  millions  ancf  keeps  60,000  men. 
According  to  the  new  French  Navy  Law,  however, 
56  millions  are  to  be  spent  on  shipbuilding  between  the 
vcars  191 2  and  1919-  It  is  possible  that  the  French 
forces  may  in  some  respects  be  more  modern  and  better 
armed  than  the  Germans,  but  it  will  require  a  great 
superiority  in  efficiency  and  generalship  to  counter- 
balance the  difference  in  numbers  between  the  two 
armies.  As  to  generalship,  obviously  we  are  completely 
in  the  dark  as  regards  both  cases.  Neither  country  pos- 
sesses a  general  on  the  active  list  who  can  have  had  any 
experience  of  European  warfare,  or  indeed  of  any  war- 
fare on  a  large  scale,  except  in  a  very  subordinate 
capacity. 

The  part  that  we  can  take  in  military  operations,  if 
we  should  unhappily  again  be  engaged  in  a  European 
war,  is  not  very  reassuring  or  satisfactory.  Presum- 
ably we  are  bound  to  help  France  to  the  extent  of  our 
expeditionary  force  of  160,000  men.  But  how  can  this 
handful  of  men,  compared  with  the  vast  Continental 
hosts,  materially  affect  the  issue?  The  effect,  however, 
of  sending  over  this  force  to  help  France  might  have 
very  serious  consequences  for  us.  If  an  enemy,  tem- 
porarily neglecting  the  general  course  of  the  campaign, 
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were  to  concentrate  in  vastly  predominating  numbers 
against  us,  the  result  might  be  painful  to  contemplate, 
however  well  our  forces  might  acquit  themselves.  But 
until  we  alter  radically  the  whole  basis  of  our  military 
policy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  place  ourselves 
in  a  more  satisfactory  position. 


THE  CITY. 

TH  E  most  sensational  event  in  the  City  this  week 
was  the  Indian  loan  fiasco.  Though  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  issue  would  be  fully  subscribed  the 
underwriters  did  not  anticipate  being  required  to  take 
up  anything  like  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
^3, 000, 000.  The  failure  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  investment  demand  from  quarters  which 
are  affected  by  the  "Titanic"  disaster,  but  it  also 
suggests  that  the  ordinary  investing  public  requires 
an  interest  yield  of  at  least  4  per  cent,  even  when  the 
security  is  absolutely  sound  ;  for,  while  the  subscriptions 
for  the  Indian  loan  only  amounted  roughly  to  ^400,000, 
some  other  capital  issues  giving  a  higher  yield  with 
less  security  have  been  successfully  placed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  present  taste  of  the  public  is  for 
something  of  a  more  speculative  character. 

Consols  have  been  strengthened  by  the  improved 
monetary  position  reflected  in  an  excellent  Bank  return. 
The  Italian  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  forts  acted  as  a 
reminder  of  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  between 
Italy  and  Turkey,  and  caused  a  reaction  in  a  few  inter- 
national stocks ;  but  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not 
disturbed  by  this  influence. 

In  the  Home  Railway  department  attention  has  been 
mainly  devoted  to  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  stocks, 
which  have  served  as  a  medium  for  speculation  on 
the  possibilities  of  Kent  coal.  Stiff  contango  rates 
enforced  by  nervous  dealers  who  are  easily  alarmed  by 
a  fair-sized  bull  account  in  their  particular  market 
induced  considerable  profit-taking  in  Dover  "A"  and 
"  little  Chathams  ",  and  there  is  now  less  confidence 
in  the  prospects  of  the  Kent  coalfields.  After  a  sharp 
reaction  the  two  stocks  mentioned  recovered  fraction- 
ally, and  Brighton  "A  "  then  came  into  favour.  Other 
railway  stocks  have  been  comparatively  quiet  as  traffic 
returns  have  not  improved  in  the  manner  anticipated 
on  the  termination  of  the  coal  strike. 

Good  buying  of  Canadian  Pacifies  has  carried  the 
stock  up  to  a  new  high  record,  the  traffic  receipts  of 
the  company  being  most  satisfactory.  As  regards  the 
share-splitting  rumours,  it  is  now  stated  that  nothing 
in  that  direction  could  be  effected  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  In  spite  of  the  corro- 
boration of  the  worst  fears  regarding  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays, 
the  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  securi- 
ties of  the  company  have  been  in  strong  request.  This 
apparently  untimely  display  of  bullishness  is  not  so 
Strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  reviews  of  Mr.  Hays' 
career  have  brought  into  relief  the  great  value  of  his 
kervicei  to  the  company  in  effecting  drastic  reforms, 
which  are  now  hearing  fruit;  it  is  also  shown  that  the 
Hirge  expenditure  which  he  insisted  upon  devoting  to 
improvement  of  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way  has 
been  practically  completed.  Moreover,  it  is  thought 
that  his-  successor  will  not  exercise  such  autocratic 
power  in  pulling  profits  back  into  the  road.  Conse- 
quently   dividend     prospects    are    said    to    be  more 

promising  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Undertaking. 

Among  Foreign  rails  the  good  impression  created  hv 
the  Mexican  Railway  report  has  been  negatived  to  some 
extent  hv  the  c  hairman's  intimation  at  the-  meeting  that 
relatively  (x>or  traffics  must  I*-  expected  for  some  time- 
owing  to  the  (UttUfbed  Condition  Of  the  country.  Argen- 
tine rails  are  now  favourably  div  kMCd  in  the  expec Na- 
tion of  big  (rallies.  Leopold ina  sto<  !.  has  been  subjec  t 
to  heavy  selli  ng  on  Well-founded  rumours  of  a  de<  reased 
dividend.    Latterly  a  recovery  has  occurred  baaed  on 

reports  that  a  settlement  with  the  ( iov  ernmcnt  h  is  been, 
arranged  which  will  stop  the  unfair  competition  "f  the 
Central  (State)  Railway.      The-  rumour  unfortunately 


lacks  confirmation.  American  rails  have  no  distinctive 
feature,  although  the  acceptance  of  Washington  inter- 
vention in  the  coal  dispute  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  sign. 

In  the  Industrial  market  Marconis  have  had  a  "  shake 
out  "  and  have  since  regained  strength.  Apparently 
the  well-informed  insiders  have  once  more  secured  hand- 
some profits,  and  have  resumed  the  bull  tack.  In  con- 
servative circles  it  is  thought  that  all  the  Marconi  good 
news  is  now  "  out  "  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  "go 
for  ".  The  bulls,  however,  aver  that  there  is  still  some 
more  news  to  be  disseminated  in  due  course.  P.  and  O. 
deferred  stock,  despite  the  alarm  caused  by  the  loss- 
of  the  "  Titanic  ",  has  resumed  its  sensational  advance. 

In  the  Mining  section  nobody  seems  able  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  the  Nigerian  Tin  position.  All  sorts  of 
rumours — mainly  alarmist — are  in  circulation,  and  the 
big  bear  clique  have  been  making  handsome  profits. 
In  the  Rhodesian  department  the  Bucks  Reef  bubble 
was  exploded  by  a  brief  but  pointed  official  cablegram 
announcing  unfavourable  developments,  and  stale  bulls 
are  now  inquiring  who  was  responsible  for  the  fabrica- 
tions which  caused  the  rise. 

A  big  business  has  been  done  in  oil  shares,  the 
favourites  being  Ural  Caspians  and  Mexican  Eagles  ; 
both  of  these  companies  should  participate  handsomely 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  oil  industry. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  yesterday  offered  70,000 
6  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  shares  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  Limited,  at  £19  per  $100 
shares.  At  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  for  payment  of 
dividends  the  interest  works  out  at  £6  10s.  per  cent. 
As  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  averaged  during 
the  past  five  years  enough  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares — the  first  issued  by  the  company — 
several  times  over,  the  security  should  be  attractive.  We 
understand  that  the  issue  was  over-subscribed  by  eleven 
o'clock  yesterday  morning. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  NINEPINS. 
By  Johx  Palmer. 

EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  comedy  of  nine- 
pins. Many  playgoers  find  it  an  extremely  lively 
form  of  entertainment  :  others  think  it  dreary  in  the 
extreme.  I  will  describe  it  as  briefly  as  possible  from 
my  own  point  of  view. 

The  author  of  our  comedy  has — shall  we  say? — a 
prejudice  against  marriage.  Forthwith  he  undertakes 
to  prove  that  marriage  is  an  absurd  and  antiquated  insti- 
tution, under  which  only  fools  can  reasonably  be  happy  ; 
that  it 

..."  takes  off  the  rose* 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love 
And  sets  a  blister  there  "  ; 

that  it  baulks  the  best  and  noblest  of  humankind  of 
their  lawful  right  to  take  lor  themselves  the  reward  of 
merit.     And  how  does  our  author  prove  it?  Nothing 
is  simpler.     I  Ic  puts  into  his  play  some  c  hampions  of 
marriage'  ;  he  also  puis  into  his  play  a  hero,  or  a  heroine, 
or  lx>th,  who  from  charac  ter  or  circumstance  have  been 
driven  to  conclude  that  marriage  is  a  monster.  The 
champions  of   marriage  arc-   all   fools;  the  hero  and 
heroine  .ire  brilliant  and  interesting.     The  rest  is  nine- 
pins.    The-  c  hampions  of  marriage  are  solemnly  set 
Upon  their  feet,  and  the  here)  and  heroine  immediately 
knock  them  down.     This  goes  on  continually  through 
the  play,  to  the-  immense  delight  ol  the  greater  portion 
of  the  audience     mostly   married.       The  author  then 
rings  down  the  curtain,  having  profoundly  convinced 
himsell,  and  the  people  who  agreed  with  him  before  he 
wrote-  the  play,  that  he  h  is  completely  upset  marriage 
as  an  institution.     It  sounds  in<  redible  ;  hut  it  is  solemn 
fact   that   hundreds  <>l  clever  people  in  all  ages  have- 
been  distinctly  under   the  impression  that   they  have 
exploded  some-  social  arrangement  to  which  they  took 
particular  exception  simply  bec  ause  they  succeeded  in 
she, wing  that  fools  wet.-  able  to  work  it  foolishly  and 
that  knaves  were  ready  to  work  it  knavislilv.    It  is  a 
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distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Shaw's  best  sociological 
plays  that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  deluded 
in  this  way.  **  Widowers'  Houses  "  and  "  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession  "  are  first-rate  studies  in  morality, 
because  in  these  plays  morality  is  the  fool  and  the 
knave,  and  the  men  and  women  who  work  it  are  in 
no  way  extraordinary.  M.  Brieux,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  marriage  must  be  reformed  because 
blackguards  occasionally  marry.  His  plays,  as  moral 
plays,  are  for  this  reason  definitely  second-rate.  (In 
every  other  respect  the  plays  of  M.  Brieux  are  tenth- 
rate.)  It  is  the  old  theatrical  fallacy  that  you  make 
the  Church  ridiculous  by  staging  a  ridiculous  curate; 
that  you  make  poets  ridiculous  by  staging  a  ridiculous 
poet ;  that  you  make  marriage  ridiculous  by  staging  a 
ridiculous  husband  ;  that  you  make  democratic  institu- 
tions ridiculous  by  staging  a  ridiculous  M.P. 

Mr.  Brighouse's  new  play  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Dean  Street,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  honestly  a  comedy  at  all, 
a  comedy  of  ninepins.  The  interesting  hero  describes 
himself  as  an  agnostic.  (I  thought  this  had  gone  out 
of  fashion  with  Herbert  Spencer.)  The  fools  of  the 
play — two  of  whom  are  also  fearful  knaves — are  Chris- 
tians. Mr.  Enderby  and  his  son,  the  Christian  knaves, 
were  perfect  ninepins.  You  only  needed  to  see  them  to 
know  that  their  one  mission  in  the  life  of  the  play  was 
to  be  knocked  down.  That  mysterious  thing,  the 
"  modern  spirit  ",  was  scoring  heavily  all  the  time  ;  and, 
when  Mr.  Daniel  Weir  turned  up  with  a  novel  discovery 
about  religion  (what  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  you're 
happy?),  Christianity  was  finally  knocked  out  of  time, 
and  the  pretty  young  Christian  girl  consented  to  marry 
her  splendid  young  agnostic  sweetheart  with  a  quiet 
mind. 

-  Mr.  Brighouse,  I  understand,  is  a  playwright  noted 
for  good  work  in  the  provinces.  It  is  possible.  His 
play  at  the  Royalty  struck  me,  despite  its  lack  of 
depth  and  the  tallness  of  its  assumptions,  as  the  work 
of  an  appreciably  gifted  lad  from  Lancashire  con- 
scientiously trying  to  smarten  himself  up  for  a  social 
appearance  in  London.  Religion  apart,  the  play 
was  sometimes  agreeably  witty ;  though  it  suffered 
grievously  from  a  confusion  of  styles — comedy  lapsing 
without  warning  or  preparation  into  farce.  As  to  the 
religion,  we  must,  I  suppose,  infer  that  difficulties  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  the  love-making  of  Mr.  Brig- 
house's  agnostic  hero  with  Mr.  Brighouse's  Christian 
heroine  are  still  wont  to  interfere  disastrously  with  the 
course  of  true  love  in  the  provinces.  It  reminds  one 
of  Shelley  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Oxford  days.  Talk- 
ing of  Shelley — it  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the 
theatre,  even  in  a  parenthesis — I  was  reading  the  other 
day  a  very  delightful  passage  in  a  letter  to  Gisborne 
(Pisa,  16  June  1821).  I  will  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Brighouse's  agnostic  hero.  Shelley  writes  : 
"  A  droll  circumstance  has  occurred.  '  Queen  Mab  ', 
a  poem  written  by  me  when  very  young,  in  the  most 
furious  style,  with  long  notes  against  Jesus  Christ,  and 
God  the  Father,  and  the  King,  and  bishops,  and 
marriage,  and  the  devil  knows  what,  is  just  published 
by  one  of  those  low  booksellers  in  the  Strand,  against 
my  wish  and  consent,  and  all  the  people  are  at  logger- 
heads about  it.  .  .  .  You  may  imagine  how  much  I  am 
amused.  For  the  sake  of  a  dignified  appearance,  how- 
ever, and  really  because  I  wish  to  protest  against  all 
the  bad  poetry  in  it,  I  have  given  orders  to  say  that 
it  is  all  done  against  my  desire,  and  have  directed  mv 
attorney  to  apply  to  Chancery  for  an  injunction,  which 
he  will  not  get  ". 

To  return  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  has 
secured  another  play  of  a  popular  species  to  replace  Mr. 
Sutro's  "  The  Firescreen  ".  I  described  the  species  to 
which  "The  Firescreen"  belonged  as  comedy-melo- 
drama, in  which  all  the  characters  go  mad  in  the  third 
act  in  the  interests  of  a  strong  situation.  "  Improper 
Peter  "  is  of  a  different,  but  of  as  popular,  a  kind.  As 
in  Mr.  Brighouse's  comedy,  the  style  is  mixed;  the 
only  difference  being  that  "  Improper  Peter  "  is  more 
coarsely  mixed  than  "  The  Odd  Man  Out  ".  The 
recipe  for  farcical  comedy  (farcical  comedv  is  really  a 
contradiction  in  terms)  is  three  parts  farce  (to  make 


the  people  laugh)  with  one  part  comedy  (to  make  the 
people  cry).  This  sounds  a  little  confused  ;  but  so  is  the 
play.  Thus,  in  the  third  act  of  "  Improper  Peter  "  the 
hero,  Mr.  Bourchier,  has  to  interrupt  an  excellent  scene 
of  farce  to  make  a  most  manly  and  correct  appeal  to 
our  emotions  on  behalf  of  the  author's  pretty  heroine. 
The  author,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Moncton  Hoffe,  and  I 
want  to  ask  him  what  he  means  when  someone  in  the 
play  starts  talking  about  "  dirty  dramatists  ".  The 
allusion  was  cryptic ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under- 
stood it.  It  occurred  in  a  defence  by  the  hero  of  the 
old-fashioned  male  blackguard,  who  took  his  pleasures 
like  a  gentleman.  It  was  gratifying  to  perceive  that 
this  unexpected  eulogy  of  the  old-fashioned  blackguard 
was  very  favourably  heard  by  the  audience,  showing 
that  the  old-fashioned  blackguard,  despite  the  insinua- 
tions of  Mr.  Hoffe  about  "  dirty  dramatists  ",  is  still 
comfortably  in  the  majority.  But  what  does  "Mr.  Hoffe 
mean  by  "dirty  dramatists"?  If  he  is  referring  to 
drama  of  which  "  Dear  Old  Charlie  "  is  now  the 
classical  example,  then  I  will  admit  that  he  has  written 
a  very  agreeable  and  an  occasionally  witty  play,  which 
skilfully  manages  to  keep  far  enough  away  from  dirty 
innuendo  to  make  a  not  unpleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment. But,  if  he  is  referring  to  the  drama  of  Ibsen, 
or  to  the  plays  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Barker,  perhaps 
he  will  frankly  confess  as  much  in  his  own  manner  and 
at  his  own  convenience.  In  that  case  I  shall  withdraw 
my  commendation  of  his  play,  and  stigmatise  him  with 
a  suggestion  that  he  seems  to  be  qualifying  for  nomina- 
tion to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Brookfield  as  the  King's 
Reader  of  Plays. 

However,  the  "  dirty  dramatists  ",  whoever  they  may 
be,  were  only  put  up  in  order  to  be  knocked  down.  The 
improper  hero,  old  style,  won  all  along  the  line  in  spite 
of  his  wife.  She,  of  course,  was  a  wicked  woman  ;  but 
except  for  her  obvious  determination  to  be  divorced  at 
all  costs  from  the  old-fashioned  blackguard  we  learned 
very  little  about  her.  I  should  rather  like  to  hear  her 
side  of  the  business. 


NEW  AND  OLD  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

THERE  are  some  excellent  people — I  do  not  mean 
Nonconformists — who  would  pull  down  West- 
minster Abbey  and  use  the  site  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  spic-and-span  villa-residences  of  red  brick  and 
stucco  with  plenty  of  fresh  glaring  paint  ;  and  without 
a  doubt  they  would  consider  they  had  conferred  a 
benefit,  if  not  a  very  lasting  benefit,  on  humanity. 
They  would,  and  indeed  do,  point  out  that  such  build- 
ings as  Westminster  Abbey  are  old-fashioned,  anti- 
quated, out-of-date  ;  and  that  since  the  time  when  they 
were  raised  we  have  made  stupefying  progress.  Many 
would  be  found  to  agree  with  them  in  the  belief  that 
the  up-to-date  builder  and  decorator,  who  probably 
combines  with  these  professions  those  of  auctioneer, 
house-agent,  and  certified  bailiff,  knows  much  better 
what  is  beautiful,  smart,  and  effective  than  did  our 
humble  sires  who  built  the  famous  castles  and 
cathedrals  which  are  such  an  everlasting  nuisance  to 
the  contractors  and  speculative  builders  of  to-day. 
These  gentry  ought  to  be  modern  musicians.  The 
modern  musician  has  discovered  that  the  value  of  a 
musical  composition  lies  not  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  and 
expressiveness  or  the  intellectual  power  manifested  in  its 
structure,  but  in  the  newness  of  the  paint.  They  glance 
at  an  old  mass  or  motet — they  seldom  trouble  to  hear 
one — and  they  declare  that  it  is  old-fashioned  and  far 
behind  the  fine  fresh  stuff  turned  out  in  Marylebone 
and  South  Kensington  to-day.  No  one  can  deny  that 
thene  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
things.  Similarly,  I  fancy  Shakespeare's  diction  lacks 
some  of  the  attributes  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's;  I  daresay 
Addison's  prose  falls  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the 
daily  journalist's ;  some  of  the  early  Italian  painters 
never  came  up  to — who  shall  I  say? — well,  Dicksee  or 
Poynter.  Yet  the  old  painters  and  writers  and  poets 
manage  to  hold  their  ground.       The  old  musicians, 
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however,  must  go.  They  must  go  for  want  of  the 
quality  of  modernity,  because  their  music  lacks  the 
tricks  of  harmony  and  melody  that  are  requisite  to-day  ; 
and  the  output  of  the  cubs  of  South  Kensington  must 
immediately  be  hailed  as  immortal,  because  every  trick 
of  up-to-datishness  can  be  found  in  it.  Thus  the  new 
coat  of  paint  theory  may  be  applied  in  two  ways. 

At  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner's  choral  concert  on  the 
evening  of  17  April  it  did  not  stand  the  test  at  all  well. 
Mr.  Frederic  Austin's  orchestral  rhapsody  is  as  modern 
as  you  please  and  has  a  certain  persistent  energy ;  but 
it  just  misses  being  true  music.  It  is  made  stuff,  and 
would  never  have  been  made  at  all  but  for  the  com- 
poser's own  persistent  energy,  not  to  call  it  pertinacity  : 
certainly  the  force  that  drove  his  pen  over  the  paper 
was  not  the  breath  of  inspiration,  but  rather  a  sort  of 
muscular  and  crude  mental  steam.  It  is  a  pity  it  lasted 
out  so  long,  for  the  length  of  the  piece  is  its  main 
fault,  the  fault,  at  least,  that  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  piece  is  not  real  music.  Yet  without  a 
doubt  it  will  pass  as  music  with  most  of  the  young 
heroes  of  South  Kensington,  because  the  harmonic  pro- 
gressions beloved  of  Strauss  may  be  found  in  plenty, 
and  there  is  not  a  theme  or  a  melody  that  can  by  the 
most  violent  stretching  of  terms  be  called  natural. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  thing  that  is  essentially  new  : 
only  a  new  coat  of  paint  has  been  given  to  a  shabby 
villa  residence  of  the  '80  period  :  when  we  scratch  and 
get  under  the  paint,  consider  the  thing  without  the  new- 
fangled harmonies  and  melodic  turns,  we  find  that  in 
the  'eighties  Stanford  and  Mackenzie  were  writing 
stuff  of  much  the  same  pattern  and  quality.  Indeed  a 
little  later  MacCunn  and  Edmundstounce  Duncan  wrote 
much  better  music.  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England  ", 
"The  Dowie  Dens",  "The  Land  o'  th'  Mountain", 
and  a  number  of  other  achievements  of  that  period, 
which  promised  so  fair  and  ended  in  such  gloom,  were 
genuine  music  and  in  their  way  masterpieces.  A 
brighter  thing  at  this  same  concert  was  Mr.  Grainger's 
Mock  Morris.  In  this  there  is  absolutely  no  pose  : 
simply  a  merry  stream  of  music  starts  off  without 
ostentation  or  pomposity,  rises  to  some  very  brilliant 
climaxes,  and  leaves  off  gracefully  at  just  the  proper 
moment.  It  is  gratfying  to  chance  on  a  composer  who 
knows  when,  and  especially  how,  to  leave  off  :  most 
are  like  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  a 
room  containing  a  large  company.  Mr.  Gardiner's 
own  Shepherd  Fennel's  dance  made  no  definite  impres- 
sion on  me.  There  is  a  rough  programme  attached, 
but  not  by  any  mental  struggles  could  I  fit  the  music 
to  it  or  it  to  the  music.  Next  time  it  is  given  I  shall 
try  to  listen  with  a  blank  memory.  But  on  this  occasion 
I  did  certainly  smell  the  new  paint — heard  the  latest 
harmonies  and  other  tricks  ;  and  here,  as  in  every  other 
case,  the  new  paint  alone  did  not  serve. 

Mixed  with  this  heavy  dose  of  up-to-date  slang  there 
was,  thank  goodness,  plenty  of  music  composed  in  the 
sweet  old  days  ere  slang  was.  The  contempt  for  old- 
fashioned  music,  it  should  be  said,  does  not  in  England 
extend  to  choral  music  :  what  when  rendered  on  the 
harpsichord  or  viol  is  promptly  dismissed  as  the  blunder- 
ing of  our  rude  archaic  forebears  is  hearkened  to  with 
patronising  approval  when  sung  by  a  choir.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  English  have  got  firmly  fixed  in  their 
heads  the  belief  that  they  are  the  finest  chorus  singers 
in  the  world  and  that  our  mighty  stores  of  madrigals 
and  glees  turn  our  Continental  neighbours  green  with 
envy.  Had  some  of  our  learned  young  gentlemen  of 
the  daily  Press  heard  the  Dutch  choir  when  it  fame  to 
London  twenty  years  ago  they  might  be  a  little  less 
ready  to  say  Of  course  to  the  common  belie  f  ;  for  they 
would — or  at  least  might— have  learnt  that  the  mndri- 
galists  of  the  Low  Countries  were  in  no  whit  inferior  to 
ours.  All  the  same,  many  of  ours  proved  themselves 
splendid  composers  ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  for  Un- 
patriotic delusion  that  enables  us  to  hear  their  small 
efforts.  At  this  concert  the  Oriana  Madrigal  Society 
sang  madrigals  and  rounds  by  John  Benet,  Thomas 
Bateson,  Wilfiam  Lawcs,  Byrde,  and  WYclkes,  and  an 
"  ayre  in  four  parts  "  by  perhaps  the  sweetest  singer  of 
the  lot,  Thomas  Ford.    The  whole  performance  was  ex- 


quisite, and  I  congratulate  Mr.  C.  Kennedy  Scott  on 
having  wrought  his  choir  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection. 
Lawes'  "  She  weepeth  sore  by  night  "  and  Byrde 's 
"  Hey  ho  !  to  the  greenwood"",  the  first  for  four,  the 
second  for  three,  female  voices,  were  almost  startling  in 
their  effectiveness.  I  would  by  no  means  recommend 
young  composers  bursting  with  genius  to  imitate  such 
things,  to  confine  themselves  within  such  strait  bounds. 
Unto  each  generation  its  forms  and  shapes  of  art.  But 
must  it  not  give  us  pause  when  we  consider  the  strength 
and  beauty  revealed  by  a  truly  mighty  master  in  a  little 
schoolboy  canon  for  three  or  four  female  voices,  while 
our  youngsters  with  the  complete  modern  arsenal,  of 
instruments  and  a  chorus  of  five  hundred  at  their  dis- 
posal cannot  accomplish  anything  at  all  that  is  strong 
and  beautful?  Ford's  "  Since  first  I  saw  your  face  '' 
is  absolutely  simple  in  structure  :  in  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  man  than  Ford  it  would  be  as  bold  as  an 
early  nineteenth  century  glee.  Being  by  Ford  at 
his  best  it  is  a  very  lovely  piece  of  music.  Of 
course  in  none  of  these  things  do  we  find  any 
of  the  tremendous  sublimity  and  splendour  and 
poignancy  of  utterance  with  which  Byrde's  great 
Mass  and  his  sacred  motets  are  filled ;  but  they  are  in 
their  small  way  perfect  works  of  art.  In  those  times 
men  wrote  for  beauty's  sake  and  to  find  expression  for 
fine  shades  of  feeling,  not  each  one  hurrying  to  be  first 
with  some  fresh  dissonance  or  some  more  peculiarly 
hideous  twist  of  melody  than  his  rivals  have  pulled  off. 
It  seems  sinful  to  use  the  word  melody  to  describe  some 
of  these  tonal  contortions  :  I  employ  it  only  in  the 
technical  sense.  Just  a  word  about  Grieg's  settings  of 
two  "psalms".  "My  Jesus  sets  me  free"  and 
"  My  heavenly  home  "  are  naive  to  the  verge  of 
imbecility,  but  here  and  there  are  picturesque  and  pretty 
touches,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  finish 
of  The  second  there  is  one  beautifully  expressive  phrase. 

At  the  concert  of  the  London  Choral  Society  on  the 
18th  we  had  more  newly  painted,  freshly  stuccoed  and 
whitewashed  and  thoroughly  undesirable  villa-residence 
music.  In  Mr.  David  Thomas'  setting  of  Gray's 
"  Bard  "  I  discern  the  evil  effects  of  culture  on  minds 
unprepared  for  it.  Honest  young  folk  grown  aweary 
of  "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Messiah  "  ill-performed,  and 
enamoured  of  and  mazed  by  the  terribly  intoxicating 
draughts  provided  by  "  Tristan  "  and  even  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "  Pathetic  ",  hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  dis- 
jointed, inconsequent  phrases,  blaring  trombone  pas- 
sages, and  raucous  harmonies  mean  modernity  ;  and  it 
is  to  these  young  folk  that  Mr.  Thomas  appeals — if 
indeed  he  is  not  one  of  them  himself.  There  is  not  one 
honest,  straightforward  bar  of  music  in  Mr.  Thomas' 
work.  It  never  leaves  off  beginning  and  never  gets 
forward  one  inch.  I  listened  with  incredible  patience  to 
the  last  note,  and  having  ears  have  earned  the  right 
to  confess  that  I  nearly  committed  suicide  before  we 
were  one-third  through.  Death  by  a  revolver-shot  is 
preferable  to  death  by  choking  in  a  veritable  Sahara  of 
dry  sand.  Recently  I  wrote  of  the  choice  of  words 
made  by  many  composers  and  here  we  have  another  in- 
stance. This  particular  ode  of  Gray's  is,  I  think,  pre- 
cisely the  least-inspiring  thing  a  composer  could  hit 
upon.  It  is  as  artifu  ial  in  idea  and  feeling  as  any 
Italian  libretto  ever  hack  wrote.  A  long  series  of 
ravings  that  go  on  line  after  Mix-  after  one  has  had 
one's  fill  ;  then  some  child's  history-primer  visions 
of  the  future,  then  a  jump  into  a  "  roaring 
tide  "  at  least  twelve  inches  in  depth — what  chance 
has  a  musician  with  such  stuff?  Small  as  the  chance 
is  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  the  worst  of  it.  The  lines 
as  they  read  at  any  rate  make  nonsense ;  but  by 
dividing  them,  by  accenting  mere  stop-gap  and  make- 
rhyme  words,  and  passing  ever  glibly  over  relative!) 
important  points,  Mr.  Thomas  reduces  them  to 
gibberish.  I  hope  never  again  to  pass  through  so 
exasperating  a  ten  hours'  experience. 

Mr.  John  Masedeld  is  an  author  I  have  read  of  in 
the  essavs  of  niv  colleague  Mr.  Palmer,  and  I  have 
also  rend  a  book  by  him  on  Shakespeare,  which  shows 
him  to  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  every  one  of 
Shakespeare's  <  hata<  In  s  is  obsessed  with  something  or 
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Soother  ;  but  not  until  the  other  day  did  I  know  he  had 
dropped  or  plunged,  very  successfully  in  one  instance, 
into  poetry.  His  "  News  from  Whydale  "  is  a  singu- 
larly picturesque,  grim,  powerful  ballad.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  set  it  to  appropriate  music.  Perhaps  the  means  is 
a  little  extravagant  for  the  end  attained  ;  but  the  thing 
is  fresh  and  strong,  and  moves  with  something  of  the 
true  energy  divine.  The  Choral  Society  under  Mr. 
Fagge  sang  it  gloriously.  1  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  S.  C. 
Taylor's  "Tale  of  Old  Japan  ".  Some  other  day  will 
serve  for  anything  he  writes  now,  or,  for  that  matter, 
ever  did  write. 


A  SEA  BIRTH. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IF  you  enter  Belfast  Harbour  early  in  the  morning 
on  the  mail  steamer  from  Fleetwood  you  will  see 
far  ahead  of  you  a  smudge  of  smoke.  At  first 
it  is  nothing  but  the  apex  of  a  great  triangle  formed 
by  the  heights  on  one  side,  the  green  wooded  shores  on 
the  other,  and  the  horizon  astern.  As  you  go  on  the 
triangle  becomes  narrower,  the  blue  waters  smoother, 
and  the  ship  glides  on  in  a  triangle  of  her  own — a 
triangle  of  white  foam  which  is  parallel  to  the  green 
triangle  of  the  shore.  Behind  you  the  Copeland  Light- 
house keeps  guard  over  the  sunrise  and  the  tumbling 
surges  of  the  Channel,  before  you  is  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  joins  the  narrowing  shores  like  a  grey  canopy  ; 
and  there  is  no  sound  but  the  rush  of  foam  past  the 
ship's  side. 

You  seem  to  be  making  straight  for  a  grey  mud  flat  ; 
but  as  you  approach  you  see  a  narrow  lane  of  water 
opening  in  the  mud  and  shingle.  Two  low  banks,  like 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  thrust  out  their  ends  into  the 
waters  of  the  lough  ;  and  presently,  her  speed  reduced 
to  dead  slow,  the  ship  enters  between  these  low  mud 
banks,  which  are  called  the  Twin  Islands.  So  narrow 
is  the  lane  that  as  she  enters  the  water  rises  on  the 
shingle  banks  and  runs  along  in  waves  on  either  side 
of  her  like  two  grey  horses  with  white  manes  that  canter 
slowly  along,  a  solemn  escort,  until  the  channel  between 
the  islands  is  passed.  Day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer,  these  two  grey  horses  are  always  waiting  ;  no 
ship  ever  surprises  them  asleep ;  no  ship  enters  but 
they  rise  up  and  shake  their  manes  and  accompany  her 
with  their  liowing  motion  along  the  length  of  their 
territory.  And  when  you  have  passed  the  gates  that 
they  guard  you  are  in  Belfast  Harbour,  in  still  and 
muddy  water  that  smells  of  the  land  and  not  of  the 
sea  ;  for  you  seem  already  to  be  far  from  the  things 
of  the  sea. 

As  you  have  entered  the  narrow  channel  a  new 
sound,  also  far  different  from  the  liquid  sounds  of  the 
sea,  falls  on  your  car  ;  at  first  a  low  sonorous  murmuring 
like  the  sound  of  bees  in  a  giant  hive,  that  rises  to  a 
ringing  continuous  music  :  the  multitudinous  clamour  of 
thousands  of  blows  of  metal  on  metal.  And  turning 
to  look  whence  the  sound  arises  you  seem  indeed  to 
have  left  the  last  of  the  things  of  the  sea  behind  you; 
for  on  your  left,  on  the  flattest  of  the  mud  flats,  arises 
a  veritable  forest  of  iron — a  leafless  forest  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bare  rusty  trunks  and  branches  that 
tower  higher  than  any  forest  trees  in  our  land,  and 
look  like  the  ruins  of  some  giant  grove  submerged  by 
the  sea  in  the  brown  autumn  of  its  life,  stripped  of  its 
leaves  and  laid  bare  again,  the  dead  and  rusty  remnants 
0/  a  forest.  There  is  nothing  with  any  broad  or  con- 
tinuous surface — only  thousands  and  thousands  of  iron 
branches  with  the  grey  sky  and  the  smoke  showing 
through  them  everywhere,  giant  cobwebs  hanging 
between  earth  and  the  sky,  intricate,  meaningless  net- 
works of  trunks  and  branches  and  sticks  and  twigs  of 
iron. 

But  as  you  glide  nearer  still  you  see  that  the  forest 
is  not  lifeless,  nor  its  branches  deserted.  From  the 
bottom  to  the  topmost  boughs  it  is  crowded  with  a 
life  that  at  first  seems  like  that  of  mites  in  the  inter- 
stices of  some  rotting  fabric,  and  then  like  birds  crowd- 
ing the  branches  of  the  leafless  forest,  and  finally 


appears  as  a  multitude  of  pigmy  men  swarming  and 
toiling  amid  the  skeleton  iron  structures  that  are  as 
vast  as  cathedrals  and  seem  as  frail  as  gossamer.  It 
is  from  them  that  the  clamour  arises,  the  clamour  that 
seemed  so  gentle  and  musical  a  mile  away,  and  that 
now,  as  you  come  closer,  grows  strident  and  deafening. 
Of  all  the  sounds  produced  by  man's  labour  in  the  world 
this  sound  of  a  great  shipbuilding  yard  is  the  most 
painful  ;  only  the  harshest  materials  and  the  harshest 
actions  are  engaged  in  producing  it  ;  iron  struck  upon 
iron,  or  steel  smitten  upon  steel,  or  steel  upon  iron, 
or  iron  upon  steel — that  and  nothing  else,  day  in,  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  a  million  times  a  minute.  It 
is  an  endless,  continuous  birth-agon}',  heralding  the 
appearance  of  some  giant  soul.  And  giant  souls  they 
would  need  to  be  ;  for  it  is  here  that  of  fire  and  steel, 
and  the  sweat  and  agony  of  millions  of  hours  of  strong 
men's  labour,  were  born  those  two  giant  children  that 
were  destined  by  man  finally  to  conquer  the  sea. 

In  this  awful  womb  the  "  Titanic  "  took  shape.  For 
months  and  months  in  that  monstrous  iron  enclosure 
there  was  nothing  that  had  the  faintest  likeness  to  a 
ship  ;  only  something  that  might  have  been  the  iron 
scaffolding  for  the  naves  of  half-a-dozen  cathedrals  laid 
end  to  end.  Far  away,  furnaces  were  smelting  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  tons  of  raw  material  that  finally 
came  to  this  place  in  the  form  of  great  girders  and  vast 
lumps  of  metal,  huge  framings,  hundreds  of  miles  of 
stays  and  rods  and  straps  of  steel,  thousands  of  plates, 
not  one  of  which  twenty  men  could  lift  unaided  ; 
millions  of  rivets  and  bolts — all  the  heaviest  and  most 
sinkable  things  in  the  world.  And  still  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  ship  that  could  float  upon  the  sea.  The 
seasons  followed  each  other,  the  sun  rose  now  behind 
the  heights  of  Carrickfergus  and  now  behind  the  Cope- 
land  Islands  ;  daily  the  ships  came  in  from  fighting  w  ith 
the  boisterous  seas,  and  the  two  grey  horses  cantered 
beside  them  as  they  slid  between  the  islands ;  daily 
the  endless  uproar  went  on,  and  the  tangle  of  metal 
beneath  the  cathedral  scaffolding  grew  denser.  A  great 
road  of  steel,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  w  as  laid  at 
last — a  road  so  heavy  and  so  enduring  that  it  might  have 
been  built  for  the  triumphal  progress  of  some  giant  rail- 
way train.  Men  said  that  this  roadway  was  the  keel  of 
a  ship  ;  but  you  could  not  look  at  it  and  believe  them. 

The  scaffolding  grew  higher  ;  and  as  it  grew  the  iron 
branches  multiplied  and  grew  with  it,  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  sky,  until  it  seemed  as  though  man  were 
rearing  a  temple  which  would  express  all  he  knew  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  all  he  knew  of  solidity  and 
permanence — something  that  shoulfl  endure  there, 
rooted  to  the  soil  of  Queen's  Island  for  ever.  And  still 
the  ships,  big  and  little,  came  nosing  in  from  the  high 
seas — little  dusty  colliers  from  the  Tyne,  and  battered 
schooners  from  the  coast,  timber  ships  from  the  Baltic, 
trim  mail  steamers,  and  giants  of  the  ocean  creeping  in 
wounded  for  succour — all  solemnly  received  by  the  twin 
grey  horses  and  escorted  to  their  stations  in  the  harbour. 
But  the  greatest  giant  of  all  that  came  in,  w  hich  dw  arfed 
everything  else  visible  to  the  eye,  was  itself  dwarfed  to 
insignificance  by  the  great  cathedral  building  on  the 
island.  The  uproar  and  the  agony  increased.  In  quiet 
studios  and  offices  clear  brains  were  busy  with  draw  ings 
and  calculations  and  subtle  elaborate  mathematical  pro- 
cesses, sifting  and  applying  the  tabulated  results  of 
years  of  experience.  The  drawings  came  in  time  to 
the  place  of  uproar  ;  were  magnified  and  subdivided 
and  taken  into  grimy  workshops  ;  and  steam-hammers 
and  steam-saws  smote  and  ripped  at  the  brute  metal, 
to  shape  it  in  accordance  with  the  shapes  on  the  paper. 

The  seasons  passed  ;  the  creatures  who  wrought  and 
clambered  among  the  iron  branches  and  sang  their 
endless  song  of  labour  there  felt  the  steel  chill  beneath 
the  frosts  of  winter,  and  burning  hot  beneath  the  sun's 
rays  in  summer,  until  at  last  the  skeleton  within  the 
scaffolding  began  to  take  a  shape,  at  the  sight  of  which 
men  held  their  breaths.  It  was  the  shape  of  a  ship,  a 
>~hip  so  monstrous  and  unthinkable  that  it  towered  there 
over  the  buildings  and  dwarfed  the  very  mountains  by 
the  water.  It  seemed  like  some  impious  blasphemy  that 
man  should  fashion  this  most  monstrous  and  ponderable 
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of  all  his  creations  into  the  shape  of  a  thing  that  could 
float  upon  the  yielding  waters.  And  still  the  arms  swung 
and  the  hammers  rang,  the  thunder  and  din  continued, 
and  the  grey  horses  shook  their  manes  and  cantered 
along  beneath  the  shadow,  and  led  the  little  ships  in 
from  the  sea  and  out  again  as  though  no  miracle  was 
about  to  happen. 

The  thought  that  this  tremendous  structure  should 
ever  be  moved  from  its  place,  except  by  an  earthquake, 
was  a  thought  that  the  mind  could  not  conceive,  nor 
could  anyone  looking  at  it  accept  the  possibility  that  by 
any  method  this  vast  tonnage  of  metal  could  be  borne 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waters.    A  little  more  than  its 
own  length  of  water  lay  between  it  and  the  opposite 
shore,  in  which  to  loose  this  huge  bulk  from  its  founda- 
tions and  slide  it  into  the  sea.    Like  an  evil  dream,  as 
it  took  the  shape  of  a  giant  ship,  all  the  properties  of 
a  ship  began  to  appear  and  increase  in  hideous  exag- 
geration.  A  rudder  as  big  as  a  giant  elm  tree,  bosses 
and  bearings  of  propellers  the  size  of  a  windmill — every- 
thing was  on  a  nightmare  scale  ;  and  underneath  the 
iron  foundations  of  the  cathedral  floor  men  were  laving 
on  concrete  beds  pavements  of  oak  and  great  cradles  of 
timber  and  iron,  and  sliding  ways  of  pitch  pine  to 
support  the  bulk  of  the  monster  when  she  was  moved, 
every  square  inch  of  the  pavement  surface  bearing  a 
weight  of  more  than  two  tons.    Twenty  tons  of  tallow 
were  spread  upon  the  ways,  and  hydraulic  rams  and 
triggers  built  and  fixed  against  the  bulk  of  the  ship  so 
that,  when  the  moment  came,  the  waters  she  was  to 
conquer  should  thrust  her  finally  from  earth. 

And  the  time  did  come  ;  the  branching  forest  became 
clothed  and  thick  with  leaves  of  steel.  Within  the 
scaffoldings  now  towered  the  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
and  what  had  been  a  network  of  girders  and  cantilevers 
and  gantries  and  bridges  became  a  building  with  floors, 
a  ship  with  decks.  The  skeleton  ribs  became  covered 
with  skins  of  wood,  the  metal  decks  clothed  with  planks 
smooth  as  a  ballroom  floor.  What  had  been  a  building 
of  iron  became  a  town,  with  miles  of  streets  and  hun- 
dreds of  separate  houses  and  buildings  in  it.  The  streets 
were  laid  out;  the  houses  were  decorated  and  furnished 
with  luxuries  such  as  no  palace  ever  knew. 

And  then,  while  men  held  their  breath,  the  whole 
thing  moved,  moved  bodily,  obedient  to  the  tap  of  the 
imprisoned  waters  in  the  ram.  The  cradle  moved  on 
the  ways,  carrying  the  ship  down  towards  the  waters 
And  when  the  cradle  stopped  the  ship  moved  on- 
moved  for  sixty-two  seconds  ;  slowly  at  first,  with  a 
movement  which  grew  quicker  until  it  increased  to  the 
speed  of  a  fast-trotting  horse,  touching  the  waters, 
dipping  into  them,  cleaving  them,  finallv  resting  and 
floating  upon  them,  while  thousands  of  the  pigmv  men 
who  had  roosted  in  the  bare  iron  branches,  who  had 
raised  the  hideous  clamour  amid  which  the  giant  was 
born,  greeted  and  cheered  their  handiwork,  no  longer 
with  voices  of  iron,  but  with  the  feebler  sound  of  their 
own  voices. 

The  miracle  had  happened.  And  the  day  came  when 
the  two  grey  horses  were  summoned  to  their  greatest 
task;  when,  with  links  proudly  arched  and  their  white 
manes  flung  higher  than  ever,  they  escorted  the 
"  Titanic  "  between  the  islands  out  to  sea. 


"  BOTTLES  "  ON  BOUNDERS. 
By  Georgr  W.  E.  Russr-ix. 
AT  the  last  Genera]  Election  I  uent  down  int..  my 

native  county  to  |„  lp  a  young  friend  in  his  .  andi- 
dature  for  Parliament  We  had  an  amusing  time,  and 
I  lately  gave  an  account  of  it  in  a  brink  of  fu^ilm- 
pieces  r;il!cd  "  Afterthoughts  ".  My  friend,  now  M  P, 
for  North  Loam  shire,  bears  in  real  life  a  name  both 
honourable  and  euphonious;  but,  unwilling  to  betray 
Ins  secrets  to  the  world,  I  disguised  him  under  a 
surname  on  which  George  Kliot  conferred  immortality, 
and  a  Christian  name  which  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
it.  "Tommy  Transome,  of  Transomc  Hall",  when 
ntroduced  to  the  world  in  "Afterthoughts",  at  once 
nadc  a  good  many  friends.      Several  people  thought 


they  knew  him,  and  others  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
more  about  him.  In  a  word,  he  became  a  favourite 
with  my  readers,  as,  in  real  life,  he  had  long  been  a 
favourite  of  my  own. 

Great,  then,  was  my  concern  when,  a  few  days  ago-j 
I  received  the  postcard  which  I  will  presently  tran- 
scribe. It  was  signed  with  a  name  to  me  unknown-, 
for  which  we  will  substitute  that  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
friend,  Job  Bottles.  "  Job  Bottles,  who  is  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  a  man  with  black  hair  at  the  sides  of  his 
head,  a  bald  crown,  dark  eyes  and  a  fleshy  nose,  and  a 
camellia  in  his  buttonhole."*  Intimately  did  Arnold 
know  him,  and  perfectly  did  he  describe  him.  Yes, 
Job  Bottles  shall  be  my  correspondent's  name. 

Job's  epistolary  style  is  of  the  abruptest.  He  wastes 
no  time  on  exordium,  but  plunges  straight  into  his 
theme.  "It  is  probably  too  late  to  hope  that  you  can 
be  anything  but  a  stout  bounder,  but  why  do  you  draw  a 
character  like  Tommy  Transome  in  '  Afterthoughts  ',' 
and  say  that  he  is  a  Harrow  boy  and  an  Oxonian?  No 
gentleman  from  Harrow  or  Oxford  talks  like  T.T. 
He  is  a  young  G.  W.  E.  Russell  bounder  :  please 
correct  this  if  the  public  ('  mostly  fools  ')  ask  for  a 
second  edition."  This  unlooked-for  severity  caused  me 
to  make,  as  the  French  say,  a  return  upon  myself,  and 
to  ask  myself,  point  by  point,  whether  I  was  justly 
liable  to  the  reproaches  thus  hurled  at  me. 

r.  "It  is  probably  too  late  to  hope  "  that  I  can?, 
amend.  But  why?  Bottles  is,  at  least  in  this  respect,, 
like  the  cuckoo  in  "  Thyrsis " — a  "too  quick 
despairer  ".  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  One 
has  heard  of  conversions  in  very  old  age  ;  and,  even  in 
the  physical  world,  there  is  no  knowing  what  wonders 
might  be  wrought  by  a  severe  course  of  Turkish  baths 
or  an  hour's  fencing  every  day  before  breakfast.  I' 
might  even  acquire  a  transient  celebrity  by  figuring  as 
"Before"  and  "After"  in  the  illustrated  advertise- 
ments of  Antipon. 

2.  But  why  should  I  desire  the  transformation? 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Falstaff,  of  Charles  Fox,  and  of  Sydney  Smith.  Two 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  modern  times — a  Tory 
Premier  and  a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — > 
were  men  whose  "  lower  chest",  as  the  tailors  call  it, 
was  amply  developed.  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat  "  is  a 
comfortable  proverb  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  popu- 
larity which,  in  spite  of  some  palpable  blots  on  his 
character,  Henry  VIII.  has  always  enjoyed,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  "  lean  and  hungry  look  ".  The 
stout  and  cheerful  people  have  recognised  him  as  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  have  made  allowances  for  his  short- 
comings accordingly. 

3.  But — "a  Bounder".  Here  the  dictionaries  do 
not  serve  me.  Vet  the  word  has  somehow  an  offensive 
sound,  and  no  doubt  Bottles  used  it  with  an  offensive 
intention.  I  remember  that  Lord  Methucn,  telegraph- 
ing home  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Guards  at 
one  of  the  early  engagements  in  the  South  African  War, 
said  that  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  them  bounding 
from  rock  to  rock  ;  whereupon  people  called  them 
"  Methuen's  Own  Bounders",  and  they,  when  thev 
heard  it,  were  displeased.  So  it  is  evident  that  a 
Bounder,  though  at  present  undefined,  is  something 
disagreeable;  but  what  of  "  a  young  G.  W.  ]■'..  Russell 
bounder"  ?'  This,  though  It  lacks  hyphens,  is  a  truly 
alarming  collocation  of  words,  and  bears  a  startling 

resemblance  to  Carlyle's  vituperative  rhetoric.  The 

sting  is  not  in  the  first  word.     The  "youngnest"  will 

certainly  be  cured;  and,  it  Tommy  were  a  Bounder 

simpli<  iter,  with  no  qualify  ing  epithets,  he  might  in 
time  learn  (from  the  example  of  Job  Hollies  and  his 
friends)  tO  cultivate  amenity,  good   manners,  and  the 

an  of  polite  letter-writing.    Hut  "a  G.  w.  E,  Russell 

bounder"  suggests  a  more  deeply-dyed  offensiveness  ; 
and,  even  if  Tommy  li\es  to  be  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  fear  he  will  never  shake  off  the  effects  of 
this  early  contagion. 

4.  It  will  be  observed  that  Job  Hollies  finds  fault 
with  Tommy's  habits  of  speech;  nor  do  I  commend 
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tin  111.  The  faithful  chronicler  must  report  what  he 
hears  ;  but  the  tendency  to  slang  is  always  reprehensible. 
'Twere  much  to  be  desired  that  the  products  of  our 
English  public  schools  should  talk  as  the  boys  in  "  Basil 
the  Schoolboy  "  talked  about  their  holiday.  "  Let  us 
go  to  Dingley  Dell  and  converse  about  Byron." 
"Yes,  dear  Dibbins,  do  let's."  Or  like  the  monitor 
in  "  S.  Winifed's ",  who  hoped  that  a  brother- 
monitor  might  soon  be  "  what  you  are  so  capable  of 
being,  not  only  our  greatest  support,  but  also  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  body  "  ;  or  like  the 
football  captain  in  "  The  Hill  ",  who,  in  the  hottest 
moment  of  the  match,  gave  his  side  the  Polonius-likc 
advice,  "  Temper  your  determination  to  win  with  a  little 
common  sense  ".  And  fiction  yields  no  finer  rhetoric 
than  fact,  for,  when  Gladstone  was  leaving  Eton,  his 
friend  Arthur  Hallam  said  :  "  I  am  confident  that  he  is 
a  bud  that  will  bloom  with  a  richer  fragrance  than 
almost  any  whose  early  promise  I  have  witnessed  ". 
Such  is  the  classic  eloquence  which  our  public  schools 
should,  and  perhaps  at  one  time  did,  produce  ;  but  I 
confess  that  on  Tommy  Transome's  lips  it  would  sound 
a  little  unreal.  If  in  Harrow  days  he  had  called  a 
schoolfellow  "  a  Bud  ",  I  should  have  thought  that  he 
was,  in  colloquial  phrase,  pulling  someone's  leg ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  no  worse  than  a 
"Nib"  or  a  "  Knut ".  He  still  talks  very  much  as 
he  used  to  talk  at  Harrow  and  at  Oxford  ;  and,  if  he 
were  suddenly  to  exchange  his  expressive  vernacular 
for  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lindley  Murray,  I 
should  attribute  the  change  to  the  unwholesome  influ- 
ence of  Parliament.  I  should  fear  that  my  young 
friend  was  beginning  to  take  himself  seriously  ;  and  I 
might  even  suspect  him  of  laving  himself  out  for  office. 

v  "Why",  cries  Job  Bottles,  with  unreasoning 
wrath,  "  why  do  you  draw  a  character  like  Tommy 
Transome,  and  say  that  he  is  a  Harrow  boy  and  an 
Oxonian?"  Well,  I  say  that  he  is,  or  rather  was,  a 
Harrow  boy,  simply  because  it  is  the  fact,  and  in  many 
respects  he  is  a  typical  product  of  the  school  which 
reared  him.  "  No  gentleman  from  Harrow  talks  like 
T.T. "  Here,  for  once,  Job  Bottles  must  suffer  me  to 
contradict  him.  The  Harrow  Register  reveals  the  fact 
that  Bottles  is  not  a  Harrow  man.  I  presume  he 
followed  his  elder  brother  (whom  Arminius  von  Thunder 
Ten  Tronckh  knew  so  well)  to  "  Lycurgus  House 
Academy,  Peckham  ",  which  had  no  doubt  a  style  of 
speech  befitting  its  traditions.  But  on  the  language  of 
Harrow  I  am,  and  he  is  not,  competent  to  speak. 

But  why,  asks  Bottles,  do  I  say  that  Tommy  is  "an 
Oxonian  "  ?  The  answer  is  that  I  do  not.  Here  let 
me  impart  to  my  censor  what  in  slang  is  called  a 
"  wrinkle  ".  Oxford  men  do  not  talk  of  "  Oxonians  ". 
That  word  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sporting 
reporter,  and  (in  company  with  "Cantabrigians")  it 
comes  into  season  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat- 
race,  just  as  "  the  Battle  of  the  Blues  "  prevails  in 
June  and  July,  and  "Glorious  Goodwood"  closes  the 
summer.  In  asking  that  question  Job  Bottles  has 
given  himself  away.  Whatever  he  is,  he  is  not  an 
Oxford  man.  May  I  add  my  respectful  conviction  that, 
had  he  been  such,  he  would  have  learnt  different 
manners,  and  would  not  be  so  wholly  bereft  of  amenity? 


I  pause  on  the  words  as  I  write  them.  He  ?  A 
sudden  suspicion  crosses  my  mind.  Am  I  reallv  deal- 
ing with  one  of  my  own  sex,  or  is  my  assailant  a  female 
Bottles?  All  Protestants  believe  that  there  once  was 
a  female  Pope,  and  Freemasons  admit  that  there  once 
was  a  lady  Mason.  I  turn  to  the  postcard,  and  scan 
the  signature  with  careful  eye.  The  writer's  indignant 
eloquence  has  crowded  the  signature  into  a  corner,  and 
it  is  rather  a  hieroglyphic.  What  I  took  for  "Job 
Bottles  "  may  reallv  be  "  M.  J.  Bottles  ",  and,  if  so,  I 
know  where  I  am,  for  the  great  Master  of  Amenity  has 
introduced  me  to  the  circle  of  Laburnum  House, 
Reigate,  where  the  elder  Mr.  Bottles  dispensed  an  ele- 
gant hospitality.  "  You  noticed  Mr.  Job  Bottles.  You 
must  have  seen  his  gaze  resting  on  Mary  Jane.  But 
what  with  his  cigars,  his  claret,  his  camellia*,  and  the 


state  of  the  money-market,  Job  Bottles  is  not  a  marry- 
ing man  just  at  this  moment.  We  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job ;  how  natural,  if  his  brother  marries 
Mary  Jane  now,  that  Job,  with  his  habits  tempered, 
his  view  of  life  calmed,  and  the  state  of  the  money- 
market  different,  may  wish,  when  she  is  a  widow  some 
five  years  hence,  to  marry  her  himself.  And  we  have 
arrangements  which  make  this  illegal  !"  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
correspondent  is  Mrs.  Bottles,  and  that  in  disputing 
with  Job  Bottles  I  have  been  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.  The  rather  unformed  writing,  and  a  visible 
uncertainty  about  punctuation,  seem  to  suggest  a 
female  hand;  but,  above  all,  that  word  "Oxonian" 
tells  its  tale.  When  I  said  that  "Oxonian"  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sporting  reporter  I  spoke 
unadvisedly;  I  should  have  added — "and  of  the  lady 
novelist".  "  Ouida  ",  I  feel  sure,  must  have  used  it 
when  she  wrote  of  Oxford  ;  it  was  dear  to  her  who 
described  the  breathless  contests  of  the  College  Barges 
as  they  raced  for  Folly  Bridge.  "  '  Sit  in  the  bows  ', 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  stern."  It  was  a  lady  who 
drew  that  scene,  and  the  oarsman  thus  perversely 
adjured  was  "an  Oxonian". 

Hark  !  I  hear  a  familiar  voice,  and  a  footstep — not 
a  very  light  one — on  the  stairs.  It  is  Tommy,  fresh 
from  Transome,  with  a  huge  faggot  of  spring  blossoms 
in  his  hand.  "  I  thought  these  things  would  brighten 
you  up  a  bit,  as  yOu  will  stick  in  this  frowsy  old  town 
just  when  the  country's  about  at  its  jolliest.  Hullo? 
What's  all  this?  Writes  all  that  tosh  on  a  postcard, 
and  talks  about  '  an  Oxonian  '  !  That  fairly  rings 
the  bell.    '  Bounder  ',  indeed  !    What  price  Bottles?" 


LONDON  BIRDS  IX  SPRING. 
I. 

A  LL  through  the  spring  the  London  parks  resound 
**■  with  song.  But  two  voices  dominate  the  choir. 
The  wren,  who  nests  sparsely  in  our  central  parks,  may 
now  and  then  pour  out  his  ringing  carol ;  in  greater 
numbers  the  redbreast  may  sing  in  park  and  garden  ; 
the  hedge-sparrow,  more  abundant,  probably,  than 
either,  will  bear  his  little  part ;  and  here  and  there, 
in  Battersea  Park,  for  instance,  the  missel-thrush  will 
fling  abroad  his  wild  refrain.  But  the  volume  of  our 
London  spring  melody  comes  from  blackbird  and  song- 
thrush  ;  and  of  these,  it  seemed  last  year  that  the  song- 
thrushes  were  outnumbered  and  outsung  by  the  black- 
birds. Battersea  Park  is  the  home  of  two  blackbirds 
who  are  not  black.  One  is  entirely  white,  except  for 
a  few  black  feathers  in  each  wing ;  while  the  other, 
who,  like  the  first,  has  his  own  special  haunt  which 
he  seldom  leaves,  has  black  tail  and  wings  with  all  else 
white.  A  Cockney  girl  who  watched,  one  day,  this 
odd-looking  bird  in  flight,  exclaimed,  "  Looks  like  a 
magpie  ".  It  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  magpie, 
but  like  something  exotic — a  wanderer  from  the  tropics. 
As  she  moved  off  our  intelligent  damsel  remarked, 
"  Freaky,  ain't  it?  "  The  bird,  aware,  possibly,  of  its 
freakishness  was,  like  its  fellow,  very  shy,  and  seldom 
left  the  shelter  of  the  undergrowth.  Chaffinches,  which 
are  repeatedly  seen  in  Battersea  Park,  may  possibly 
breed  there.  In  early  spring  greenfinches  sometimes 
appear  both  there  and  in  S.  James'  Park. 

At  least  as  early  as  February,  titmice  of  three  kinds, 
who  nest  regularly  in  all  the  central  parks,  may  be 
heard  to  sing,  each  in  its  own  distinctive  style.  Most 
abundant,  apparently,  is  the  blue  tit,  followed  in 
smaller  numbers  by  the  coal  tit,  with  the  oxeye  or 
great  tit — great  only  by  comparison  with  his  diminu- 
tive kinsmen — least  numerous  of  all.  In  Kensington 
Gardens  on  any  spring  day  one  may  hear,  on  all  sides 
among  the  trees,  the  sound  of  titmouse  song  and  con- 
versation, as  the  busy  little  birds  flit  through  the 
branches.  In  the  trees  near  the  fountains  an  oxeye 
may  be  heard  to  utter  his  well-known  saw-sharpening 
note  on  most  spring  days.    Another  often  sings  in  Hyde 
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Park,  where  it  is  said  a  pair  have  been  accustomed 
to  build  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the  iron  fence-posts 
by  the  Serpentine. 

There  is  a  fine  expansiveness  about  the  wooing  of 
the  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  that  familiar  dweller 
in  our  midst.  He  does  not  wait  for  February  rains  to 
warm  the  air  but,  with  the  new  year  hardly  well  begun, 
sets  about  the  winning  of  a  mate.  Carried  away  by 
transports  of  affection,  he  mounts  high  into  the  air, 
striking  his  wings  together  as  he  rises,  with  a  loud 
sound;  then,  holding  them  stiffly  spread,  'he  soars 
and  dips  again  and  again  in  superb  love-flight. 
On  the  ground,  too,  the  burly  dove's  wooing 
is  carried  on  for  all  to  see.  By  a  series  of 
uncouth  hops,  quite  unlike  his  usual  gait,  the 
male  draws  near  his  wished-for  mate.  With 
head  bowed  till  it  touches  the  ground  and  tail  lifted 
high,  he  coos  to  her  amorously,  while  she  looks  on 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  air  of  pained  surprise.  This 
posturing,  originally,  no  doubt,  purely  sexual,  has 
become  by  association  as  much  a  part  of  the  ritual 
of  combat  as  of  courtship ;  and  one  may  see  a  jealous 
ring-dove  bowing  in  menace  to  the  rash  intruder  who 
threatens  his  domestic  peace.  Should  the  courtly 
preliminaries  result  in  a  serious  set-to,  the  infuriated 
rivals,  using  their  strong  wings  as  weapons,  deal  each 
other  shrewd  blows,  whose  noise  can  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  ring-doves'  nesting  season, 
which  often  begins  in  February,  lasts  all  through  the 
summer.  Though  the  country-bred  wood-pigeon  is 
one  of  the  most  suspicious  and  timid  of  birds,  in 
London,  its  natural  caution  thrown  aside,  it  is  grown 
even  tamer  than  the  sparrows.  It  will  sit  on  its  ill- 
made  nest  quite  undisturbed  by  passers-by  only  a  few 
feet  below.  Some  years  ago,  on  the  branch  of  a  plane- 
tree  overhanging  Piccadilly  and  just  above  a  cab-shelter 
and  cab-rank,  a  bird  sat  fearlessly  day  after  day, 
heedless  of  all  the  bustle  and  noise  beneath.  The  coo 
of  the  wood-pigeon,  one  of  the  best  known  bird-sounds 
of  London,  may  not  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  much 
variety ;  yet  the  quality  of  its  tone  docs,  in  fact,  differ 
a  good  deal  in  individual  birds.  In  Kensington 
Gardens,  last  spring,  while  taking  shelter  from  a  heavy 
April  shower  under  a  horse-chestnut  already  almost 
in  full  leaf,  we  heard  a  ring-dove  on  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  beech  close  by  begin  to  coo  in  singularly  soft 
and  gentle  tones,  melodious  as  a  murmured  song. 
Presently  it  ceased,  and  from  a  neighbouring  tree  a 
second  struck  up.  But  this  fresh  sound,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  first,  was  so  deep  and  throaty  as 
almost  to  be  a  growl.  The  sweet-voiced  dove,  mean- 
while, revelling  in  the  rain,  proceeded  to  bathe  on  its 
tree-top.  First  one  wing  and  then  the  other  was 
spread  wide  to  catch  the  grateful  moisture.  Then, 
preening  itself  the  while,  the  bird  would  tilt  its  body, 
now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  luxuriously  lifting 
each  wing  in  turn,  and  letting  the  cleansing  drops  fall 
on  its  flanks. 

On  the  August  Bank  Holiday  of  191  1,  in  all  the 
heat  of  that  sun-baked  day,  a  ring-dove  outside  our 
window  coo-ed,  undaunted,  to  his  mate,  who,  even 
at  that  late  time,  perhaps  was  busy  with  another 
brood. 

Rooks  formerly  nested  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but 
since  a  great  tree-felling  there  many  years  ago,  the 
place  has  known  them  no  more.  The  famous  Gray's 
Inn  rookery  remains,  however.  A  year  ago  there  were 
more  than  twenty  nests  there.  Then,  in  May,  to 
loiter  awhile  by  the  pleasant  scene — deep  restful  caw- 
ings  sounding  in  your  cars  while,  on  the  ground,  the 
hard-worked  parents  fed  their  young  -was  to  be 
spirited  far  from  the  heart  of  town  and  to  be  set  down 
amid  the  ancestral  elms  of  some  venerable  minster 
close.  The  rookery  often  suffers  from  the  attacks  of 
crows.  Last  year  a  catastrophe  happened.  One  evil 
day  a  pair  of  crows  came  to  Gray's  Inn  and,  after  a 
warm  but  unavailing  resistance,  sucked  the  rooks' 
eSSs-  The  outraged  rooks  abandoned  tin  it  nests  and 
went  away,  returning,  it  is  said,  early  each  morning 
for  the  food  and  drink  which  are  placed  for  them  by 
friendly  dwellers  in  the  Inn.    A  summary  vengeance, 


happily  overtook  the  thieves.  Traps,  we  are  told, 
baited  with  poisoned  eggs  were  set,  and  both  mis- 
creants perished.  During  the  day  the  Gray's  Inn 
rooks  go  far  afield  in  search  of  food.  On  setting  out 
they  are  said  always  to  make  their  way  northward  ; 
travelling,  it  is  believed,  as  far  as  Highgate.  Another 
old-established  rook-colony  is  in  Connaught  Square, 
near  the  Marble  Arch.  Here  six  nests  may  be  seen  in 
the  trees,  of  which,  report  says,  three  last  year  were 
occupied  after  a  long  desertion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SYNDICALISM  AND  SOCIALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Sir, — Even  the  most  respectable  newspapers  so  con- 
stantly serve  up  for  us  an  olla  podrida  of  anarchy, 
nihilism,  communism  and  immorality  which  they 
label  socialism  and  savour  with  a  sauce  of  inane 
pueriltities,  that  great  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  your 
leading  article  of  30  March.  The  importance  of  the 
question  raised  is  almost  as  great  as  public  understand- 
ing is  small,  so  I  pray  forgiveness  for  now  pursuing  the 
same  subject. 

We  may  be  sound  Socialists  and  yet  believe  strongly 
in  an  hereditary  king  and  the  rights  of  private  property. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  complex  nature  of  our 
social  organism  and  the  variety  of  human  occupations, 
we  may  hold  to  inequality  of  personal  property  for  true 
human  liberty.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  back- 
bone of  all  socialistic  theories.  But  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  equality  of  opportunity  is  found  in  equality  of 
opportunity  for  self-expression,  not  in  equality  of 
economic  opportunity.  As  no  two  men  are  equal,  the 
possibility  of  freedom  in  self-expression  requires  vary- 
ing economic  environments ;  that  is,  inequality  in 
economic  environments.  The  statesman,  philosopher, 
merchant,  shop-boy  or  agricultural  labourer  all  require, 
for  full  freedom  in  personal  expression,  varying  environ- 
ments. All  can  still  be  given,  by  the  State,  an  equal 
start. 

By  the  admission  of  all — even  the  "  Times  "< — the 
ideal  of  Socialism  is  admirable.  The  Established 
Church  has,  by  an  encyclical,  declared  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  Socialism,  and  our  parsons  declaring 
themselves  as  Christian  Socialists  are  to  be  numbered 
by  hundreds. 

But  Syndicalism?  It  has  no  ideal;  it  offends  all 
forms  of  religion  ;  it  is  based  on  pure  selfish  communism 
and  not  communism  for  all,  but  for  a  class  as  against 
other  classes. 

In  the  words  of  Benjamin  Kidd  :  "  The  place 
of  Syndicalism  in  the  historic  evolution  of  the 
modern  State  is  also  perfectly  clear.  Every  party  in 
the  Suite,  nobles,  middle  classes,  and  middlemen,  has 
endeavoured  in  its  time  to  identify  the  State  with  its 
own  interests.  The  quarrel  of  society  with  each  of 
them  in  turn  in  the  struggles  of  history  has  been  that 
they  have  all  endeavoured,  when  they  held  the  State 
in  their  power,  to  exact  from  the  community  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to  for  services  rendered  in  terms  of 
so<  ial  utility.  Organised  labour  is  now  swiftly  endea- 
vouring to  df)  as  all  the  parties  which  preceded  it  have 
done — to  hold  the  community  up  for  the  most  it  can 
extrac  t  from  it,  and  the  power  of  effective  organised 
labour  is  probably  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
<  lasses  which  have  preceded  it." 

Now,  are  the  Conservatives  going  to  stand  by  the 
"old  order  "  of  things,  or,  as  Tories,  will  they  recog- 
nise the  fact  of  sequent  evolution  in  our  social  state? 
If  they  stand  by  the  "old  ordci  "  tlwv  must  declare 
in  favour  of  Syndicalism.  Fof  S)  "di<  ah  *m  has  nothing 
new  in  it  ;  it  establishes  no  new  departure  Organised 
labour  is  now  but  following  dire<  ll\  in  ti  footsteps  of 
the  old  order;  what  the  nobles,  middle  classes  and 
middlemen  have  done  in  the  past,  that  organised  lalxnn 
is  doing  in  the  present.     The  pr  foundest  conserva- 
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tive  admiration  is  being  offered  by  organised  labour 
to  the  past — imitation.  And  this  movement  of  organ- 
ised labour  establishes  no  new  departure  in  class 
warfare.  It  simply  manifests  the  evolution  of  class  war- 
fare. For  class  warfare  always  has  and  always  must,  in 
some  form,  exist.  We  feel  class  warfare  more  acutely 
now  simply  because  it  affects  a  greater  number  of  the 
community  at  large.  Scientific  evolution  can  only 
change  the  form  of  warfare  from  the  economic  to  the 
ethical. 

Conservatism  must  support  the  scientific,  the  moral 
evolution  of  our  social  state  and  take  a  firm  stand 
against  Syndicalism.  Hut.il  so,  it  must  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  "  The  State  is  ever  growing  more  and 
more  socialistic,  in  the  sense  that  the  State  means  that 
each  is  for  all  and  all  for  each  ".  It  must  counter  Carl 
Marx  bv  relying  on  the  ethical  not  the  economic  evolution 
of  our  social  state.  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
others  should  do  unto  you. "  The  class  tyranny  we  have 
now  to  fear  is  that  of  organised  labour — a  very  monster 
of  Frankenstein.  The  only  defence  is  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  evolved  into  an  organism  :  to 
admit  that  the  State  has  economic  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  distinct  from  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  those  possessing  personal  property.  And,  while 
denying  the  right  of  economic  equality  of  opportunity, 
there  must  be  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  equality 
of  opportunity  in  self-expression. 

There  are  dangerous  forms  of  Socialism  even  as  there 
arc  dangerous  forms  of  Radicalism  and  Conservatism. 
But  the  only  certain  antitoxin  for  the  virus  of  Syndi- 
calism is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  Socialism. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 

ENGLISH  UNREST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sandringham  Hotel,  Hunstanton-on-Sea,  Norfolk. 

8  April  1912. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  French 
friend,  in  which  he  makes  reference  to  the  state  of  in- 
dustrial unrest  existing  in  this  country.  He  sums  up 
his  letter  with  a  diagnosis  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  present  humour  in  the  following  sentence, 
which  is  quite  worthy  of  reproduction,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a  politically  disinterested  onlooker.  He 
says  :  "  Le  liberalisme  chez  vous  commc  le  radicalisme 
chez  nous  fait  beaucoup  de  tort  par  le  mirage  de  ses 
promesses  et  l'utopie  de  ses  raisonnements.  Faire  du 
bien  pour  le  Peuple  a  son  insu  e'est  beaucoup  mieux, 
mais  cela  ne  facilite  pas  les  elections  liberates  ni 
radicales  !  " 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Albert  E.  K.  Wherry. 

THE  ULSTER  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Adelaide  Road,  Dublin, 
1 5  April  191 2. 

Sir, — I  had  thought  that  the  anomalies  at  present 
existing  under  our  parliamentary  electoral  system  were 
self-evident  enough  to  prevent  anyone  suggesting  that 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  represented  by  one  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  equalled  that  voiced  by  any  other. 
But  it  seems  that  I  was  mistaken.  In  his  speech  intro- 
ducing the  Home  Rule  Bill  the  Prime  Minister  said  : 
"  Look  at  Ulster  !  take  the  province  as  a  whole,  Ulster 
is  represented  at  this  moment,  how?  By  seventeen 
Unionists  and  sixteen  Home  Rulers  "  (vide  the 
"  Times"). 

I  submit,  Sir,  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  utter- 
ance is  guilty  of  suggestio  falsi.  "  Look  at  Ulster  !  " 
But  are  we  to  look  at  the  two  largest  Ulster  consti- 
tuencies, East  and  North  Belfast,  with  a  combined 
population  of  236,163 — constituencies  so  overwhelm- 
ingly Unionist  in  opinion  that  no  Home  Ruler  has 
contested  either  of  them  since  1886?  Or  are  we  to 
look  at  the  two  smallest  constituencies  of  the  province, 


Newry  Borough  (also  the  smallest  in  the  United  King- 
dom), with  a  population  of  12,453,  and  South  Fer- 
managh, with  30,691 — constituencies  represented  by 
Nationalists,  in  which  Unionist  candidates  received,  in 
January  1910,  33.4  and  43.8  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
total  votes  polled  ? 

May  I  add  that  of  the  nine  largest  Ulster  constituen- 
cies, eight  are  Unionist  and  have  not  been  contested 
by  Nationalist  candidates  since  1886,  while  the  ninth 
(West  Belfast)  is  not  alone  the  smallest  division  in 
that  city,  and  in  size  less  than  one-half  of  East  Belfast; 
but  its  Nationalist  majority  is  only  463.  Even  the 
solitary  Liberal  constituency  of  the  province  (North 
Tyrone)  is  one  of  the  smaller  county  divisions,  and  is 
held  by  the  narrow  margin  of  eighteen  votes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ulstekman  Junior. 

THE  SUFFRAGETTE  IN  GREEK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hades,  Id.  April. 

Sir, — The  mail  service  across  Styx  has  been  con- 
siderably deranged  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  and  it  was 
only  to-day  that  the  Saturday  Review  containing 
Anacreon's  comments  on  my  letter  reached  me.  I  was 
breakfasting  with  my  old  friend  Aristophanes  at  the 
Elysian  Club,  and  showed  him  the  correspondence.  He 
fairly  trumpeted  with  rage.  "  Confound  the  little 
beast  !  "  he  cried.  "  He'll  be  saying  next  that  my 
'  Women  in  Parliament  '  was  a  crib  from  the  '  Iliad  '. 
Hang  Anacreon  up  by  his  elephantine  ears,  and  whip 
him  soundly  for  a  lying  little  mischief-maker.  He 
speak  to  Homer  !  Homer  would  kick  him  to  Phle- 
gethon.  Come  along  and  ask  the  blind  old  gentleman 
of  Chios." 

Off  we  went  accordingly  to  Poets'  Walk,  where  we 
found  the  great  man  taking  his  usual  bath-chair  pro- 
menade in  the  asphodel  enclosure  and,  as  fortune  had 
it,  talking  to  Solomon  Ben-David,  the  Oriental  sage 
whose  excellent  love-lyrics  long  ago  won  him  admit- 
tance to  the  best  literary  circles  here.  Homer  was  much 
annoyed  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  he  ever  had  deal- 
ings with  Anacreon.  As  he  indignantly  remarked, 
"  Anacreon  the  ignorant  sycophant,  miserable  man- 
milliner,  mealy-mouthed  inventor  of  terminological  in- 
exactitudes, never  have  I  addressed  to  him  the  detest- 
able a  single  winged  syllable." 

Solomon  too  was  interested,  though  more  judicially, 
and  paid  me  the  compliment  of  quoting  a  line  of  my 
own,  "  Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  ".  "  Unto  all 
wise  men  ",  he  remarked,  "  cometh  the  truth  from 
Heaven,  and  none  can  say  of  another  '  He  had  it  from 
me  '.  What  Homer  has  delivered,  and  Aristophanes  and 
Horace  and  many  another,  in  respect  of  women,  I 
myself  also  have  written  in  my  Proverbs.  What  need 
had  I,  the  much-married,  to  learn  from  others  that  1  it 
is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with 
a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house  ',  or  that  '  a  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious 
woman  are  alike '  ?  Care  not  therefore  for  the  false 
witness  of  Anacreon,  son  of  Belial.  Nevertheless,  as 
for  thee,  O  Horace,  the  remedy  thou  proposest  is  no 
remedy.  For  the  daughters  of  Britain  far  exceed  in 
number  the  sons  thereof,  and  how  then  can  every 
woman  marry  and  bear  children  honourably,  polygamy 
being  forbidden?  Moreover,  seeing  that  the  head  and 
forefront  of  the  mischief  is  that  the  proportion  of  female 
children  born  in  Britain  exceedeth  that  of  male  children, 
to  increase  the  number  of  children  born  will  but  in- 
crease the  superfluity  of  women,  and  the  last  evil  will 
be  worse  than  the  first.  Consult  Galen  rather,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians,  for  means  whereby  more  male 
children  may  be  born,  and  fewer  female  children  ;  but 
call  not  upon  Lucina  for  more  children,  for  no  mere 
increase  in  the  birth-rate  can  save  Britain  from  this  pest 
of  sexless  and  unsexed  women." 

So  said  the  experienced  Hebrew,  and  I  found  no 
answer  ready  for  him  except  that  of  Asquitli  the 
Consul,  "Wait  and  see!"    Meanwhile  Galen  pleads 
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inability  to  advise,  midwifery  not  being  practised  in 
Elvsium,  and  only  refers  me  to  the  London  Medical 
Directory  ;  and  Aristophanes  does  nothing-  but  laugh 
and  quote  my  own  verses  against  myself — 

Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"  Q-  H.  F. 

TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR-EASTERN 
DANGER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  April  1912. 

Sir, — It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Rosher  says,  that  "  the 
Arabs  have  been  the  mainstay  in  the  campaign  of 
defence  ",  but  it  may  be  submitted  to  him,  and  to  the 
Turks  who  take  the  same  view,  that  the  Arabs  of 
Tripoli  would  have  had  very  little  scruple  in  allowing 
the  Italians  to  occupy  the  country,  had  the  invaders 
proceeded  with  more  intelligence  of  their  psychology. 
The  Arabs  fought  for  their  land  and  their  liberty  to 
lead  freely  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way — a  way 
which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  strenuous  life  of 
European  colonising  nations,  although  it  may  be  quite 
as  human  and  more  praiseworthy  in  the  individual. 
In  different  circumstances,  the  Arabs  might  have  let 
the  Turks  save  themselves  alone. 

The  matter  is  of  great  importance  to  this  country, 
especially  now  that  the  Italians  have  "  demonstrated  " 
in  European  waters.  The  present  situation  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer  and,  no  doubt,  both  combatants 
will  soon  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  strong 
demand  that  they  should  speedily  end  their  quarrel.  It 
may  be  a  dilemma,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  England 
should  consent  to  suffer  because  the  Italians  have 
annexed  a  country  they  cannot  conquer,  or  because  the 
Turks  do  not  take  stronger  measures  within  their  own 
Empire,  because  the  Italians  cannot  manage  a  colonial 
campaign,  or  because  the  Turks  chose  to  keep  but  a 
loose  hold  over  their  colony.  As  to  the  Arabs,  it  is 
another  question,  and  if  a  Holy  War  is  unlikely,  yet 
jt  would  be  well  if  we  got  ready  for  emergencies. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Raffalovich, 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  THEOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  article  by  Archdeacon  Cunningham, 
though  restrained  and  courteous  in  tone,  is  a  stern 
pronouncement  against  the  present  condition  of  Cam- 
bridge theology,  "and  is  more  particularly  directed 
against  the  Professors.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
because  the  Professors  are  throwing  open  the  door  to 
non-Churchmen  they  arc  for  that  reason  possessed  of 
a  wide  outlook.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  Church- 
manship  has  practically  vanished  in  a  cloud  of 
scholasticism.  As  the  Archdeacon  convincingly  shows, 
the  part  of  religion  which  they  place  in  the  foreground 
is  that  part  of  it  which  can  be  rcdue  ed  to  a  subject  for 
examination  questions.  This  is  right  enough  for  a 
Tripos — the  good  theologian  must  be  an  accurate 
scholar,  but  it  by  no  means  follow*  that  an  accurate 
scholar  will  Ik-  a  good  theologian.  In  the  conferment 
of  the  higher  degrees  respect  must  be  paid  to  the  higher 
quality.  A  parish  priest  some  quarter  of  a  century  in 
orders  will  probably  have  lost  something  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  School  Divinity,  but  he  may  have  gained  a 
wider  outlook  upon  nu  n  and  things,  and  their  relation 
to  Christian  truth.  Hut  this  wider  outlook  arises  from 
the  possession  of  an  experience  such  as  the  Professors 
have  never  had,  and  cannot  appreciate.  I  hey  have 
lived  in  a  very  narrow  world,  and  to  them  what  is  not 
of  Cambridge  is  not  knowledge.  Their  prevailing 
feature  is  theological  inhumanity.  They  dissec  t  the 
sources  of  Christian  truth,  but  while  they  dissert  the 
spirit  dies.  They  have  no  message  to  the  world,  whi<  h 
they  fondly  imagitie  is  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of 


their  oracles.  The  world  is  better  occupied  in  listening 
to  constructive  teachers,  who  know  its  needs  and  are 
endeavouring  to  supply  them. 

In  charging  the  Professors  with  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church,  we  use  the  word  Church  in  its 
widest  significance,  as  meaning  practical  organised 
Christianity.  It  will  do  Nonconformists  no  good  to  be 
admitted  to  degrees,  if  these  degrees  are  nothing  but 
certificates  of  the  possession  of  a  specialised  scholar- 
ship, just  as  it  has  done  no  good  to  the  Church  of 
England  to  have  had  exclusive  title  to  these  distinc- 
tions. What  is  needed  is  the  recognition  of  qualities 
which  the  Professors  have  not  learned  to  value,  but 
which  are  essential  to  all  who  would  have  a  message 
to  mankind.  No  such  message  comes  from  Cambridge. 
It  cannot  properly  influence  even  its  own  under- 
graduates, but  has  to  call  in  Dr.  Torrey,  the  very 
antipodes  to  its  intellectualism,  to  do  for  it  what  it 
cannot  do  for  itself. 

The  whole  system  of  the  conferment  of  degrees  needs 
changing  to  something  more  human  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  age.  The  fossiliferous  era  is 
played  out  ;  the  Church  wants  men  of  thought,  and 
would  like  to  have  some  criterion  that  these  men  have 
thought  to  some  purpose. 

I  am,  vours  sincerely, 

B.D. 

PROSE  LAPSES  INTO  VERSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  April  1912. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  on  Hexameters  suggests 
to  me  to  ask  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  noticed 
how  often  R.  D.  Blackmore,  in  the  person  of  John  Ridd 
in  "  Lorna  Doone  ",  drops  into  the  metre  of  "  A  cap- 
tain bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters  ". 
Here  are  a  few  examples  : 

"  For  certain  and  for  ever  this  I  knew,  as  in  a  glory, 
That  Lorna  Doone  had  now  begun  and  would  go  on 
to  love  me."  (c.  xxii.) 

"  Even  as  I  gripped  the  swathes  and  swept  the  sickle 
round  them, 

Even  as  I  flung  them  by  to  rest  on  brother  stubble, 
Through  the  whirling  yellow  world  and  eagerness  of 
reaping."  (c,  xxix.) 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the 
more  lyrical  parts  of  the  novel  will  find  dozens  of  such 
lines.  Perhaps  my  discovery  is  after  all  an  old  one, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  fact  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Blackmorc's  famous  novel. 

Yours  etc., 

A,  C.  L. 


FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH  LAUGHTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 
8  John  Street,  Adelphi  W.C.,  16  April  1912. 
Sir, — Vour    interesting    correspondence  regarding 
French  and  English  laughter  recalls  George  Sand's 
disagreeable  little  saying  to  my  mind,  namely,  that 
"The  French  have  the  gort<  and  the  English  have  the 
gout  ". 

I  have  often  thought  that  the'  most  delightful 
trait  in  the  English  character  is  the  naive  nature 
of  its  laughter.  I  have  DO  desire-  to  appear 
sarcastic,  but  I  honestly  mean  what  I  say.  The 
Frenc  hman  and  the  German  require  subtle  wit,  elusive 
meanings,  finesse,  before-  they  laugh;  the:  Englishman 
is  a  great,  big,  good-natured  child  who  is  not  yet 
too  dazed  bv  the-  modern  sc  hool  of  epi^'i  ammatical 
brillianc  e-  to  forget  his  "  Alic  e-  in  Wonderland  "  and  his 
"  Hab  Hallaels  ".  He-  can  still  go  to  the-  pantomime 
and  hear  the  patter  of  George  Graves,  he  worships 
"  Pe-ter  Pan  "  and  his  fathe  r  still  <  hue  l<les  at  the-  mere 
reminise  e  ne  e  of  Edward  Terry's  burlescpies.  The 
nursery-rhyme-  Spirit  of  humour  never  leaves  the 
Englishman.  Monsicui  Continental  hasn't  got  it,  he- 
weeps  over  Vcrlainc  and  Heine  tad  hailfl  him  elf  at 
fifteen.    The-  Latin  mind  is  too  swift,  and  the  'teuton 
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too  sentimental,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  never  loses 
charming'    streak    ol    childhood.       I   doubt   if    "  Th 
Follies  "  would  ever  succeed  in  Paris  or  Berlin. 

The  English  humour  is  one  of  those  phases  of  charac 
ter  and  art  which  belong  entirely  to  a  nation  and  simply 
cannot  be  transported.  The  lyrics  of  Heine  can  neve 
be  translated,  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables  "  is 
entirely  French  in  spirit,  even  as  Dickens'  novels  arc 
completely  English.  A  Frenchman  may  admire 
Dickens,  but  I  have  met  only  one  or  two  who  did  not 
accept  his  studies  from  C'ruikshank's  point  of  view,  and 
who  understood  that  there  was  as  much  true  realism 
as  clever  caricature  in  them. 

I  adore  the  quaint  "  Punch  "  humour  of  England,  bu 
I  loathe  it  when  it  parodies  the  sublime.    An  imitation 
provided  it  be  good,  is  pardonable,  even  though,  a 
Mr.   Robert  Ross  says  :   "  Every  heart  by  Cam  or 
Isis  guards  Dolores  as  a  crisis  ",  a  delirious  imita 
tion  of  Swinburne  is  never  so  hard  to  bear  as  the 
Follies'    "  Hamlet  "    wherein    Ophelia    presents  the 
Danish   dreamer    with   a   cauliflower.      Ever  since 
have  I  seen  cauliflowers,  in  the  place  of  the  rosemary 
proper  !      And  my  dreams  are  haunted  by  a  Monn; 
Lisa  skit  with  a  glass  eye  and  a  horrible  simper,  and  a 
Dante  apparently  all  composed  of  feet  and  a  head-dress 
and  various  other  "  Tussaudian  "  horrors. 

The  sublime  should  never  be  touched  by  the  facile 
ridicule  of  the  parodist,  because  parody  distorts  and 
destroys  the  idealistic  vision.  Unconscious  parody,  of 
course,  is  worst,  and  I  shall  never  forget  Stephen 
Phillips'  version  of  "Faust",  which  was  a  mental 
agony  to  suffer,  even  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  fine  scenic 
effects.  Not  that  parody  is  a  fault  of  the  age,  for  I 
defy  the  reader  to  produce  anything  more  crude,  rude 
and  nude  than  that  travesty  of  Virgil's  magnificent 
^neid  "  Scarronides ",  written  by  one  Roger 
L'Estrange,  and  which,  in  my  edition^  is  dated  1665 
It  provokes  much  unwilling  laughter  tempered  by  many 
shocks,  and  disturbs  the  majestic  and  heroic  concep- 
tions of  /Eneas  and  Dido  for  ever. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Regina  Miriam  Bloch. 


VIVISECTION  AND  HONOURS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 

92  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  S.W., 
22  April  1912. 

Sir,— Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  first  makes  some  de- 
ductions of  his  own  from  my  letter  about  the  copious 
fountain  of  honour  that  drenches  the  vivisectors,  while 
anti-vivisectionists  remain  in  siccated  obscurity,  and 
then  calls  those  deductions  of  his  own  absurd.  His 
own  decorations  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
life  and  universally  regretted  demise  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes ;  though  a  sense  of  duty  leads  me 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
vivisection,  and  was  known  to  be  one  when  his  shoulder 
was  tapped  by  the  Royal  sword  in  1902. 

Sir  Arthur  has  many  shining  qualities,  which  he 
shares  with  his  fellow-countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed, 
but  I  hope  he  may  long  escape  the  surgical  operation 
which  alone  will  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  point  of 
my  letter. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The  point  of  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  13  April  is  missed  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  Anti-vivisection  and  no  honours  is  the  grievance. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  observed  certain  facts  :  his  own  un- 
doubted merits  unrewarded — his  opponents  receiving 
marks  of  favour.  One  hopes  that  his  modestly  veiled 
plea,  published  opportunely  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth- 
day honours  list  is  issued,  will  receive  in  the  proper 
quarters  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Yours  truly, 

Scot. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  MR.  BENSON'. 

"The  Child  of  the  Dawn."    By  Arthur  Christopher 
Beiuon.   London  :  Smith,  Elder.   1912.  7s.  6d.  net 

"jV/T  R.  BENSON'S  literary  and  imaginative  powers 
m  arc  sure  to  find  him  readers  of  a  certain  class 
for  whatever  he  may  please  to  write  :  and  so  long  as 
he  is  content  to  glide  gracefully  over  the  surface  of  less 
important  themes,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  if  he 
likes  it,  he  should  not  be  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
hour.  But  when  of  all  subjects  in  the  world  he  selects 
that  of  immortality,  and  proceeds  to  treat  it  without 
philosophy  and  without  Christianity,  relying  on  his  own 
imagination,  and  throwing  out  the  result  for  the  delec- 
tation, we  cannot  say  instruction,  of  those  who  admire 
him,  he  does  a  grave  injustice  to  his  theme.  The 
destiny  of  humanity  is  too  momentous  for  a  treatment 
which  the  author  himself  describes  as  "  tentative  and 
not  philosophical."  If  the  author's  own  criticism  on 
his  production  be  correct,  why  did  he  publish  it?  Why 
proclaim  to  the  world  what  is  admittedly  not  thought 
out?  "  Why  shouldest  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  thou 
hast  no  tidings  ready?  "  There  are  only  two  ways  by 
which  immortality  can  be  approached  :  the  one  is 
Philosophy,  the  other  Religion.  Our  author  dismisses 
both,  the  former  apparently  from  lack  of  knowledge,  the 
latter  on  the  strange  pretext  of  reverence.  He  then 
revels  in  abandonment  unchastened  by  thought  and 
unillumincd  by  faith.  He  sketches  scenes  of  life  in  the 
other  world  where  souls  arc  assigned  to  asylums  and 
to  schools,  to  lecture  rooms  and  prisons. 

The  whole  conception  is  that  of  Purgatory  with  the 
r.ame  left  out.  The  "  most  troublesome  crew"  in  the 
other  world  are  "mostly  priests  and  schoolmasters" 
people  with  high  ideals  who  "have  done  cruel  things 
from  good  motives  ".  The  most  hopeless  perhaps  is 
the  Paradise  of  thought,  "  where  all  who  have  sub- 
merged life  in  intellect  have  their  reward".  There  is 
not  in  all  those  dominions  a  happier  or  a  busier  place. 
"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  terribly  hard  to  get  out 
of.  It  is  a  blind  alley  and  leads  nowhere.  Every 
step  has  to  be  retraced."  The  most  repulsive  are 
perhaps  the  severely  Orthodox  and  Hard  Church,  who 
are  "of  a  nature  that  cannot  admit  of  compromise  ", 
and  whose  maxim  is  "  Doctrine  first,  love  afterwards  ". 

The  author  considers  the  most  hopeless  souls  to  be 
those  who  have  "  submerged  life  in  intellect",  but  his 
readers  may  wonder  whether  there  is  not  a  class  more 
unpromising  still,  namely  those  who  have  submerged 
life  in  fancy.  "  That  forward  delusive  faculty,  ever 
obtruding  beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assistance  indeed 
to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of  all  error  ",  the 
despair  of  the  philosophic  mind,  splendid  for  service 
when  paired  with  reason,  is  surely  no  substitute  for 
accurate  thought  or  Christian  revelation.  Another 
department  may  be  added  to  the  author's  purgatory  : 
lecture  rooms  wherein  the  unphilosophic  English  mind 
is  disciplined  into  something  approaching  intellectual 
coherency. 

But  what  will  probably  attract  attention  most  is  the 
author's  use  of  the  theory  of  Reincarnation.      A  soul 
which  in  one  life  appeared  as  masculine  is,  after  a  more 
or  less  extended  residence  in  the  other  world,  re-born 
on  earth  as  a  woman,   as  a  remedy  for  ambition. 
Mr.  Benson  says  that  he  finds  it  "  even  more  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  creation  of  new  souls  than  in  the 
creation  of  new  matter".      He   seems  accordingly, 
although  he  entirely  fails  to  make  it  clear,  to  postulate 
the  simultaneous  creation  of  all  souls  that  ever  will 
exist,  and  also  their  detention  somewhere  in  a  reservoir 
n  the  other  world  until  circumstances  enable  Providence 
to  utilise  these  stores  by  causing  them  to  be  united  to 
bodies  and  born  on  earth.      But  surely  this  scheme 
bristles  with  as  many  difficulties,  to  say  the  least,  as 
that  which  it  would  replace.    It  gives  no  meaning  to 
the  soul's  detention  in  the  unseen  world  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years  prior  to  the  period  in  which  it  is,  for 
the  first  time,  born  upon  the  earth.      Nor  does  the 
author  ever  deal  with  this.      AO  his  characters  have 
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existed  already  upon  the  earth.  But  far  more  serious 
than  this,  the  introduction  of  a  soul  from  the  world 
invisible  to  life  on  earth  is  just  as  much  an  addition  to 
the  sum  total  of  earthly  existences  in  either  case, 
whether  that  soul  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  or  created  at  the  actual  hour  of  its  birth. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  in  the  very  least  from  the 
assumption  that  all  souls  came  into  existence  simul- 
taneously that  they  must  therefore  go  on  experiencing 
a  series  of  reincarnations.  For  anything  the  author 
knows  to  the  contrary  the  number  of  souls  pre-existing 
may  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  .of  the  sum  total  of  the 
souls  that  the  human  race  will  ever  reach. 

The  author  believes  that  the  theory  of  transmigration 
explains  the  problem  of  infant  mortality  ;  but  he  thereby 
introduces  the  problem  why  reincarnate  spirits  should 
not  remember  their  previous  lives.  He  assumes 
throughout  that  life  in  the  unseen  world  is  based  on 
memory  of  the  life  on  earth.  It  could  not  otherwise 
be  made  intelligible.  Yet  the  intelligent  spirit,  aware 
of  previous  existences  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  world 
unseen,  forgets  them  all  from  the  instant  of  its  re-birth 
into  terrestrial  scenes.  But  if  I  occupy  now  on  earth 
a  lowly  feminine  sphere  to  correct  the  ambitious  temper 
of  my  masculine  career  in  a  previous  forgotten  state,  I 
cannot  intelligently  co-operate  with  external  influences 
whose  meaning,  through  lack  of  the  self-knowledge 
produced  by  memory,  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
Memory  seems  essential  to  endow  transmigration  with 
moral  worth.  Otherwise  there  looms  the  awful  peril 
of  miscarriage  through  ignorance,  the  prospect  of 
alternate  rise  and  fall,  the  contraction  of  new  defects, 
and  endless  transmigration.  If  European  thought 
adopted  the  theory  of  Reincarnation,  history  might 
repeat  itself,  and  the  terrors  of  the  conception  again 
create  a  strong  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  extinction  of 
the  individual  consciousness  as  the  only  logical  refuge 
from  the  appalling  prospect  of  an  unending  series  of 
the  pains  of  earth. 

Mr.  Benson  says  he  has  "kept  advisedly  clear  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  beliefs  "  from  the  motive  of 
reverence,  because  he  does  "  not  intend  to  lay  rash  and 
profane  hands  upon  the  highest  and  holiest  of 
mysteries  ".  But  since  he  utilises  the  theory  of  Rein- 
carnation, a  theory  which  is  identified  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  religions,  it  becomes  inevitable 
to  ask  whether  the  adoption  of  theories  from  a  religion 
which  one  does  not  believe  and  the  deliberate  omission 
of  the  principles  of  the  religion  which  one  does  believe, 
is  calculated  to  conduct  one's  imaginings  into  truth.  If 
one  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  after-world  at  all,  it 
is  surely  not  rash  or  profane  to  do  so  under  the  guidance 
of  that  religion  which,  in  accepting,  we  manifestly 
assume  to  yield  the  clearest  guidance  human  beings 
possess. 


MINOR  VERSE. 

M  Ballads  and  Verses  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  By 
E.  Nesbit.    London  :  Elkin  Mathews.    4s.  6d.  net. 

"  Poems."  By  Rupert  Brooke.  London  !  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"Vale:  a  Book  of  Verse."  By  Leonard  Inkster. 
London  :  Fifleld.    Is.  net. 

"^OlMIN'Ci  would  s<cm  easier,  at  first  light,  than  to 
A^  deal  out-of-hand  with  an  accumulation  of  fifty 
to  a  hundred  books  of  verse.     Run  hastily  through', 

pick  out  unerringly  the  one  or  two  volume*  of  merit, 

and  discard  the  rest.  It  sounds  simple  enough;  but  it 
is  soon  seen  to  be  rather  a  more  complicated  business. 
You  may  find,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  a  dusty  hour, 
that  you  have  discarded  the  lot.  If  you  arc  'looking 
for  an  original  poet  (not,  of  course,  for  Shakespeare; 
but  for  a  man  who  will  some  day  be  individually  as 
distinct  from  the  rest  as  Dowson — say— or  Henley), 
you  probably  will.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  con- 
tent with  sincerity  in  the  writer,  neatness  in  the  lines, 
a  tolerable  car  for  rhythm,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
diction  and  vocabulary  of  the  major  English  poets  (upon 


whom  the  minor  English  versifier  generally  lives),  you 
may  very  possibly  consider  it  your  duty  to  notice  them 
all.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  volumes  are 
all  equally  bad,  or  all  equally  good.  In  either  case  the 
situation  is  impossible. 

We  have  taken,  rather  than  chosen,  from  the  heap 
three  volumes  representative  of  three  distinct  types  of 
the  literary  versifier.  There  is  the  finished  offender, 
on  the  point  of  reaching  an  undistinguished  end  ;  there 
is  the  first  intruder  who  begins  where,  probably,  he 
will  leave  off ;  and  there  is  another  sort  of  intruder, 
whose  work  is  sufficiently  raw  to  persuade  us  that 
judgment,  in  his  case,  should  for  the  present  be 
suspended.  Miss  E.  Nesbit,  Mr.  Rupert  Brooke,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Inkster  seem,  on  careful  consideration,  to 
conform  respectively  with  these  three  types. 

The  ballads  and  verses  of  Miss  E.  Nesbit  are  obvi- 
ously written  with  a  conscience.  They  are  honest 
work ;  but  they  are  marked  in  every  line  with  that 
most  hopeless  sort  of  literary  accomplishment — the  sort 
which  tells  one  that  the  author  has  not  come  very  far, 
and  is  scarcely  able  to  go  any  farther.  Not  that  the 
level  of  Miss  Nesbit's  verses  is  in  the  least  regular; 
for  their  merit  ranges  from  the  uninspired  simplicity 
of  "  Out  in  the  sun  the  buttercups  are  gold  ",  etc.,  to 
the  simplicitv,  less  painfullv  naive,  of  "  These  Little 
Ones  "  : 

"  '  What  of  the  child  I  gave?' 
God  said  to  me — 
4  The  little  living  thing  I  tried  to  save 

And  lent  in  trust  to  thee? 
How  have  the  flowers  grown 
That  in  that  soul  were  sown 
The  lovely  living  miracles  of  youth 
And  hope  and  joy  and  truth?' 

"  '  The  child's  face  is  all  white  ', 

I  said  to  God  ; 
1  It  cries  from  cold  and  hunger  in  the  night, 

Its  naked  feet  have  trod 
The  pavement,  muddy  and  cold  ; 
It  has  no  flowers  to  hold, 

And  in  its  heart  the  flowers  you  sold  are  dead.' 
'  Thou  fool  ',  God  said." 

Miss  Nesbit  is,  here,  at  her  best ;  as  always  when  she 
has  some  definite  and  simple  idea  to  work  upon.  But 
there  is  not  in  these  lines  any  suggestion  of  a  poet 
struggling  to  be  born. 

The  same  impression  holds  of  Mr.  Rupert  Brooke. 
He  already  seems  entirely  able  to  say  all  he  has  to  say. 
He  varies  his  manner  of  attack  like  a  virtuoso  upon  a 
musical  instrument.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  attack 
nonchalant  : 

"  There  was  a  damned  successful  poet; 
There  was  a  woman  like  the  sun  ; 
And  they  were  dead.    They  did  not  know  it. 
They  did  not  know  their  life  was  done." 

And  here  the  attai  k  cantabile  : 

"  The  pine-boles  kept  perpetual  hush  ; 

And  in  the  boughs  wind  never  swirled. 
I  found  a  flowering  lowly  bush, 

And  bowed,  slid  in,  and  sighed  and  curled, 
Hidden  at  rest  from  all  the  world." 

And,  in  the  following  poetical  exercise  in  <  horiambics, 
you  may  actually  catch  our  young  virtuoso,  unblush- 
ing, in  an  orgy  of  technique  : 

Ah  !  not  now,  when  desire  burns,  and  the  wind  calls, 

and  the  suns  of  spring 
Light-foot  dance  in  the  woods,  whisper  ol  life,  woo 

me  to  u  ay  faring  : 
Ah!  not  now  should  you  come,  now  when  the  road 

beckons,  and  good  friends  <  all, 
Where  are  songs  to  be  sung,   lights  to  be  fought, 

yea  !  and  the  best  of  all, 
Love,  on  myriad  lips  fairer  than  yours,  kisses  you 
could  not  give  !" 

whi<  h  seem    to  have  been  written  for  a  wager. 
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Thjs  sort  of  thing  requires  repression  with  a  firm 
hand  :  hoi  so  the  rather  more  tentative  and  slender 
volume  ol  Mr.  Leonard  Inkster.  His  faults  are  on 
the  surface  ;  and,  il  he  were  to  he  strictly  judged  on  the 
merit  of  any  single  numher  of  this  little  hook,  we  might 
he  tempted  to  ask,  as  Jaques  asked  of  Orlando  :  "  Have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives  and 
conned  them  out  of  rings?  "  For  his  vocabulary  and 
metaphor  are  still  common  to  the  trihe,  and  his  inspira- 
tion is  still  that  of  a  writer  who  seems  to  find  his  hest 
stimulus  in  literature  rather  than  in  life.  But  Wilde 
began,  at  any  rate,  in  that  way.  It  is  characteristic 
of  this  little  book  that  perhaps  the  hest  sonnet  it  con- 
tains is  entitled  "  On  First  Reading  '  The  Hound  of 
Heaven  '  "  : 

"  As  one,  who  sails  upon  a  placid  sea 
And  is  a-wcaricd  with  its  monotone, 
Sighs,  1  Nevermore,  no  more  as  I  have  known, 

Shall  I  hehold  it,  nor  its  harmony 

Shall  hear  '  ;  to  whom  the  lightning  instantly 

Speaks  and  the  voice  of  Ocean,  and  are  shown 

The  sudden  storm  and  a  titanic  throne 

Of  cloud  whereon  sits  lonely  majesty  '  ; 

So  spake  I  ;  and  the  torrent  of  his  song 
Did  drown  my  murmuring,  and  sweetly  tost 
Was  I  upon  the  wave  of  wonderment  : 
Till  in  the  golden  and  the  potent  throng 
Of  words  was  lost  my  longing  for  the  lost, 
And  in  his  plenitude  I  sank  content." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  these  lines,  except  they 
have  nothing  right ;  they  are  of  the  common  stuff  of 
more  than  one  contemporary  sonneteer.  It  is  not 
by  this,  nor  is  it  by  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
"Entry"  or  of  "Three  Triolets",  that  we  are 
persuaded  to  wait  for  a  further  book  of  Mr.  Inkster's 
verse  before  telling  him,  as  definitely  we  tell  Mr. 
Rupert  Brooke,  to  "  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks  ".  It  is  where 
Mr.  Inkstcr  has  not  succeeded  that  he  shows 
promise  of  reaching  a  style  of  his  own.  In  the 
"  Journalist's  Chant  " — in  some  ways,  the  worst  poem 
in  the  whole  fifty  odd  volumes  examined — there  is  dis- 
tinctly a  reaching-out  in  spirit  and  in  manner  towards 
individuality.  In  many,  too,  of  the  more  personal 
numbers  there  is  evidence  of  a  mind  more  than  usually 
sensitive  to  experience,  and  more  than  usually  eager 
to  hear  within  itself  some  echo  of  the  world's  music, 
and  to  give  it  note.  This  impression  grow  s  with  every 
number  read  ;  yet  it  cannot  definitely  be  based  upon 
any  single  set  of  verses.  The  impression  is  at  the 
close  so  strong  that  one  becomes  actively  interested 
to  know  whether  "  Yale  "  is  really  meant  by  Mr. 
Inkster  as  farewell  to  the  hope  of  poetry  (the  humble 
sincerity  of  the  author  comes  into  many  of  his  lines)  ; 
or  whether  he  is  consciously  bidding  farewell  to  w  hat 
he  himself  knows  to  be  the  work  of  a  'prentice  hand. 


THE  ADJUSTMENT. 

"  The  Adjustment."    By  Marguerite  Bryant.    London  : 
Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

IN  praising  a  book  for  its  story  one  feels  almost  the 
shamefaced  reluctance  that  would  commend  a 
picture  for  the  same  quality.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  a  novel  pronouncedly  a  "  story  "  book  should  be 
naturally  connected  with  an  artistic  shortcoming,  yet 
one  is  alway  s  conscious  of  a  misgiving  when  the  mere 
management  of  the  tale  is  especially  selected  for  appro- 
bation ;  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  a  concentration 
on  incident  is  too  often  accompanied  by  an  indifference 
to  character.  But  what  in  its  story  makes  "  The 
Adjustment  "  admirable  is  not  mere  incidental  intri- 
cacy and  the  cunning  suspension  of  interest,  but  a 
spiritual  expectancy  which  is  distilled  from  character 
itself,  though  in  more  than  one  instance  from  character 
somewhat  artificially  moulded.  But  the  artificiality  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  presentment  of  the  tale,  but 
to  the  creation  of  atmosphere  about  its  most  attractive 


character,  and  only  in  one  case,  that  of  the  mysterious 
Dr.  Burnett,  does  the  artifice  destroy  considerably  more 
than  it  creates.  The  charm  of  the  story,  its  credi- 
bility  even,  or  perhaps  one  should  say,  one's  acceptance 
of  its  incredibilities,  depends  entirely  on  the  charm  of 
C  hristina,  and  on  the  pervasive  influence  of  Christian 
grace  which  she  diffuses.  That  is  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere in  w  hich  the  story  is  immersed,  and  it  proceeds 
from  the  simplicity  of  her  interpretation  of  certain 
virtues  which  are  more  praised  than  practised.  The 
idea  on  which  her  upbringing  had  been  based  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  between  her  mother  and  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  not  long  been  married.  Natural 
as,  in  the  circumstances,  that  misunderstanding  was, 
the  woman  came  to  sec  in  her  deflection  from  the  man 
who  had  wronged  her  a  lack  of  charity,  and  aimed  in 
the  education  of  her  daughter  to  implant  an  instinctive 
tenderness  towards  all  frailty  which  should  render  pos- 
sible under  every  provocation  a  different  assessment 
of  sin  and  the  sinner.  She  succeeded  to  an  admira- 
tion which  makes  somewhat  perilously  problematic 
what,  when  emerging  from  the  seclusion  of  her  child- 
hood into  the  social  stream,  may  be  Christina^s  atti- 
tude towards  the  world's  conflicting  standards.  She 
is  robbed  at  the  moment  of  emergence  of  her  mother's 
companionship,  w  hich  makes  more  piquant  the  process 
of  "  adjustment  ",  more  notable  the  triumph  which  it) 
achieves  ;  since  the  tests  to  which  her  adjustability  13 
put  are  most  exacting.  Unknow  n  to  herself,  she  meets 
her  father,  under  a  new  name,  in  an  altered  circle, 
and  with  by  no  means  an  improved  reputation.  His 
character,  exceedingly  difficult  to  render,  is  drawn  with 
a  convincing  sympathy  which  does  not  for  an  instant 
shirk  its  unattractive  qualities,  displays  them,  indeed,, 
with  every  spine  of  a  rugosity  which  in  human  inter* 
course  would  have  been  hard  to  endure. 

Great  as  must  have  been  the  strain  of  discovery, 
when  it  comes,  on  Christina's  training,  she  endures- 
and  surmounts  it  unfalteringly,  with  a  buoyancy,, 
indeed,  w  hich  does  not  quite  carry  conv  iction,  seeming 
to  treat  a  shade  too  easily  the  fundamental  oppositions 
within  her  to  such  a  man  as  her  father  was.  But  in 
an  even  more  difficult  situation,  the  culmination  of  her 
test,  where  she  has  to  see  her  determination  purged 
not  of  self-interest  nor  of  unworthy  fears,  but  of  the 
tendcrest  kindness  by  which  it  might  have  been 
beguiled  into  a  course  requiring  a  more  enduring 
foundation,  the  widening  and  brightening  of  her  illu- 
mination is  most  delicately  and  surely  shown.  The 
final  discrimination  of  her  love  from  the  glamour  of 
pity  and  the  protective  instinct  which  clung  about  her 
dealings  with  the  man  she  had  so  chivalrously 
befriended  is  defined  with  a  subtlety  which  declines  to 
accept  at  any  point  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
developing  a  solution.  Her  mother's  method  is  thus 
justified  not  only  by  the  invincible  trust  of  a  charity 
which  sets  the  world's  selfish  judgments,  even  when 
reasonable,  at  defiance,  but  by  the  sane  instinct  of  her 
heart,  which  w  ill  not  defer,  even  at  its  most  vulnerable 
moment,  to  the  very  pleading  of  that  charity  by  which 
she  sets  such  store.  She  drew  her  wayward  father 
hack  to  his  old  .allegiance,  she  restored  to  her  lover  the, 
soul  from  which  he  had  become  estranged,  yet  no  re- 
adjustment for  which  she  was  responsible  meant  more 
to  her  than  the  inclination  of  her  own  heart  and  of  the' 
hearts  about  her  to  the  influence  of  the  light  by  which 
she  had  learnt  to  be  led. 


PIN-LORE. 

"Pins   snd   Pincushions."    By  E.  D.  Longman  and 
S.  Loch.    London  :  Longmans.   1911.   10s.  6d.  net. 

"  I  "HIS  book  suffers  from  the  same  faults  that  we  have 
noticed  in  nine  out  of  ten  compilations  of  a  similar 
character,  unmethodical  presentment  of  the  subject,  in- 
completeness of  data  and  material,  and  general  lack  of 
precision.  There  is  much  information,  and  the  illustra- 
tions in  this  quite  readable  if  somewhat  amateurish 
book  are  valuable,  but  there  is  too  much  omitted  that 
would  be  of  legitimate  interest,  while  much  is  included 
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which  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  subject.  Why 
are  hairpins  so  scantily  dealt  with,  since  they  could  be 
treated  profitably  from  the  aesthetic,  ethnographical, 
and  historical  points  of  view?  No  mention  is  made, 
for  instance,  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
Chinese  hairpins  decorated  with  the  vivid  blue  feathers 
of  the  kingfisher,  with  their  delicate  tremulous  pendants 
of  fantastic  design. 

But  the  artistic  side  of  their  subject  is  neglected  by 
the  authors.  Their  historical  survey  is  accurate  as  far 
3.S  it  goes,  but  it  is  scarcely  precise  and  full  enough  to 
be  useful  to  the  antiquary.  The  terms  "  Palaeolithic  " 
and  "  Pre-historic  "  are  used  vaguely.  We  know  of 
no  pins  before  the  second  glacial  period,  and  the  so- 
called  palaeolithic  pins  are  probably  borers.  The 
earliest  pin  was  apparently  a  thorn,  but  the  most  ancient 
examples  that  we  possess  are  of  bone  and  date  from  the 
Neolithic  period.  Later,  at  different  periods  in  different 
countries,  according  to  their  degree  of  culture,  came 
bronze,  and  other  metal  pins.  It  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  collection  of  European  bronze  pins  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  to  compare  the  rough  spike  found 
in  ancient  British  barrows,  or  in  the  Swiss  Lake  dwell- 
ings, with  the  bodkin  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Merovingian 
days,  with  its  ornamented  head  of  crude  workmanship, 
but  often  excellent  design,  and  then  again  to  compare 
these  later  products  of  Northern  Europe  with  the  finer 
articles  of  an  earlier  civilisation  in  Southern  Europe, 
such  as  the  gold  pins  found  in  Cyprus  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  B.C.,  or  the  exquisite  North  Italian 
ornaments  of  the  same  period.  Pre-mediaeval  pins  vary 
ill  length  from  two  to  twelve  inches  ;  some  are  like 
skewers,  others  like  nails.  Some  must  have  been  quite 
formidable  weapons,  and  were  apparently  used  by  the 
Roman  ladies  to  inflict  punishment,  for  Ovid  recom- 
mends the  lady  who  wishes  to  be  loved,  not  to  pierce 
her  maid's  arm  with  a  hairpin  in  the  presence  of  her 
lover. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gap  both  in  the  history  and  in 
the  museum  displays  of  pins  between  Anglo-Saxon  days 
and  Stuart  times.  At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
there  are  scarcely  any  exhibits  of  pins,  save  those 
in  seventeenth-century  pincushions,  and  one  paper  of 
pins  dated  1620-1800. 

Probably  when  the  early  practice  of  burying  toilet 
articles  and  ornaments  with  the  dead  fell  into  disuse, 
through  the  growth  of  Christian  enlightenment,  pins 
were  not  of  sufficient  Value  to  be  preserved,  for  they 
were  bought  by  the  thousand  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  they  would  be  comparatively  expensive  accord- 
ing to  modern  notions.  By  this  time  the  skewer  or 
bodkin  had  probably  been  replaced  by  a  smaller,  neater 
pin  made  of  wire,  though  we  have  Georgian  examples 
7^  inches  long.  In  1833  a  machine  was  invented,  which 
has  since  been  perfected,  to  produce  pins  at  the  rate 
0/  180  to  220  a  minute. 

The  most  amusing  chapters  in  this  book  describe  the 
innumerable  superstitions  connei  ted  with  pins.  Even 
in  the  present  day  we  have  known  an  instance  of  the 
revengeful  making  of  a  wax  figure  stuck  with  pins,  and 
placed  before  a  fire.  The  authors  offer  no  explanation 
of  this  association  of  pins  with  witchcraft.  Probably 
it  was  a  primitive  attribution  of  power  to  metal,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  horseshoe,  which,  howeve  r,  may 
also  have  had  a  phalli*  significance.  Needles  were  also 
of  maleficent  art  ion.  Ovid  tells  us  that  Medea 
•tabbed  wax  figures  with  needles.     [n  Hindu,  Greek, 

and  Breton  legends  transformations  of  human 
beings    into   animals    are   effected    by    placing    a  pin 

in  the  head,    sleep  too  is  induced  in  Scandinavian 

and  Irish  legends  by  the  prick  of  a  thorn  or  a 
pin,  or  of  a  spindle  as-in  Grimm's  "  Briar-Rose  ".  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  use  of  any  small  sharp  instru- 
ment as  representative  of  the  death-dealing  sword,  but 
the  employment  of  pins  as  propitiations  or  thank-offer- 
ings to  healing-wells  is  of  less  clear  origin,  probably  B 
mingling  of  the  ideas  of  personal  ass^x  Igtiofl  and  metal 
influence.  Pin-wells  arc-  found  chiefly,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  Keltic  parts  of  Greal  Britain,  and  are  still 
visited  by  pilgrims. 


"  POTTED  PLATITUDES  ". 

"  Campaigns  on  the  North-West  Frontier."   By  Captain 
H.  L.  Nevill  D.S.O.    London  :  Murray:  1912.  15s. 

LORD  ROBERTS  contributes  a  short  foreword  in 
approved  modern  fashion  to  this  book  in  which 
he  tells  us  that  there  always  were  and  always  will 
be  causes  for  fighting  on  the  North  West  Frontier. 
Therefore  young  officers  in  India  should  know  its  mili- 
tary history,  and  should  try  to  "  familiarise  themselves 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  very  probably 
some  day  have  to  fight,  and  lead  their  men  ".  We 
doubt  if  the  youngster  who  endeavours  to  w  ade  through 
these  congested  pages  will  really  become  familiar  with 
the  conditions  under  which  "  he  may  have  to  fight  ". 
He  will  certainly  get  no  pleasure  from  his  task,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  remember  much  that 
he  has  read.  In  truth,  the  book  is  more  to  be  regarded 
as  an  aide-memoire  or  book  of  reference  than  as  litera- 
ture, and  may  be  useful  in  that  humble  way.  The  intro- 
duction gives  a  short  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
region  dealt  with,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  too  sketchy  for  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Further,  it  is  surely  too  much  in  the  style  of  a 
Continental  handbook  of  travel  to  supply  a  glossary  of 
Hindustani  words  and  military  terms  of  the  most 
elementary  character.  The  youngster  must  be  young 
and  inexperienced  indeed  who  needs  thus  to  learn  what 
an  Abatis  is,  that  Badmash  means  a  bad  character, 
Bhisti  a  water  carrier,  Ghazi  a  religious  maniac,  and 
Jehadd  a  holy  war.  Tulwar,  tomtom,  nullah,  and 
Sepoy  were  we  should  also  have  thought  already  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  any  but  a  youthful  officer  so  remark- 
ably ignorant  that  reading  this  or  any  other  military 
history  would  not  make  him  familiar  with  conditions 
in  which  he  will  efficiently  lead  his  men.  A  vast  deal  of 
trouble  has  been  taken  in  a  wrong  direction,  if,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  author,  he  hopes  to  remove  a  general 
"  ignorance  of  India  and  its  affairs  which  has  been  a 
standing  disgrace  in  the  past  to  the  bulk  of  the  British 
nation  ",  and  at  the  same  time  to  educate  young  officers. 
The  interest  and  attention  of  readers  must  be  aroused 
if  history  is  to  be  assimilated,  and  bald  paragraphs 
full  of  dates  and  numbers  will  not  do  it.  If, 
again,  the  conditions  of  a  region  are  to  be  vividly 
brought  before  students  they  must  be  portrayed 
in  realistic  design  and  colouring  and  in  very 
considerable  detail.  The  special  characteristics  of  the 
country  must  be  brought  out,  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  moment  and  the  precise  objective  that  was  in 
view.  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  a  situation  with- 
out considerable  elaboration,  and  we  hold  that  unless 
the  situation  is  faithfully  reproduced  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  will  not  be  great.  Nor  do  the  comments  and 
criticisms  display  such  originality  or  acumen  as  to 
chain  attention.  For  the  most  part  they  are  simply 
repetitions  of  the  instructions  and  principles  laid  down 
in  Field  Service  Regulations,  and  equally  telling  illus- 
trations could  be  supplied  by  the  experiences  of  any 
and  every  campaign.  It  was  not  ne<  cssarv  to  take 
young  officers  to  the  N.W.  Frontier  to  tell  them  that 
a  force  entering  a  defile  should  be  preceded  by  an 
advance  guard,  or  that  men  should  not  go  to  sleep 
when  they  should  be  on  the  alert.  Nof  need  the  grand 
manner  be  assumed  to  tell  a  boy  that  before  he  commits 
a  force  to  a  path  in  an  unknown  country,  it  is  as  well 
to  send  a  man  or  two  ahead  to  reconnoitre  it  We 
recognise  the  good  intentions  of  our  author,  but  WC  1  an 
scarcely  congratulate  him  on  the  outcome  ol  his  Work. 
He  has  given  platitudes  for  all  but  the  veriest  tiros, 

and  a  mixture  of  prolixity  and  Concentration  that  will 
bore  older  men.  Why,  when  dialing  with  the  vast 
number  ol  campaigns  already  indii  ated,  is  it  necessary 

to  repeat  that  well-worn  tag  in  which  Mr,  [orrocki 

draw  s  an  analogs  between  war  and  hunting,  Of  for  such 
a  periphrasis  a  I  "  ample  margin  must  be  allowed  for 

variations  of  thai  all-important  factor  In  war  called 

time"  ?  What  too  are  the  "rigors  (sir)  of  a<  I  i  \  e 
service",  and  win   is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the 

alleged  la<  k  of  originality  Sn  the    methods  ol  the'  muse 

of  Hi  t  >rv  "  arc!  so  forth?     Spa  e  which  sh<  uld  have 
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been  regarded  as  precious  is  not  thus  economised.  The 
critical  review  of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  first  period 
occupies  only  six  pages,  although  even  the  precis-like 
account  of  them  has  not  been  compressed  into  less  than 
one  hundred.    Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  the  lucubrations  as  to  the  future  to  rather 
less  bald  examination  of  the  past?    The  glimpse  into 
the  future  pleases  us  but  little.    The  help  to  be  derived 
from  wireless  telegraphy  is  discussed  inadequately, 
while  the  effect  of  an  apparatus  for  silencing  the  noise 
of  a  rifle  is  somewhat  fully  gone  into,  no  mention  what- 
ever being  made  of  the  advent  of  a  new  rifle,  possibly 
or  even  probably  of  an  automatic  pattern.    Nor  are  the 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  appearance   of  what  are 
termed  "  air  vessels"  on  the  frontier  very  convincing. 
We  had  imagined  that  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes 
were  as  yet  mainly  useful  for  purposes  of  observation 
or  for  the  dropping  of  high  explosives.    Our  author 
however  discusses  them  as  means  for  conveying  men  to 
tactical  points,  and  speaks  of  their  "  attacking  inacces- 
sible or  otherwise  formidable  positions  ".    No  reference 
whatever  here  or  in  the  paragraphs  where  the  relative 
advantages  of  machines  lighter  and  heavier  than  air  are 
discussed  is  made  to  the  difficulty  found   in  getting 
gas-inflated  airships  to  ascend  in  mountainous  regions. 
These  difficulties   have  proved  formidable   in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  surprised  that  no  men- 
tion of  them  is  made.    As  a  specimen  of  the  style  the 
concluding  sentence  is  fairly  representative  and  sounds 
comical  just  now.  "  However  efficient  the  army  in  India 
may  be,  '  The  Key  of  India  is  in  London  ',  and  its 
guardians  are  not  only  the  men  but  the  women  of  the 
British  race."      In  short,  our  author  is  diffuse  and 
pompous  where  he  might  be  succinct,  and  bald  and 
sketchy  where   more  expansion  would   be  welcome. 
However,  the  book  will  be  useful  in  a  certain  way,  and 
very  commendable  industry  has  gone  to  its  compilation. 
The  comments  on  the  Tirah  campaign  are  excellent  so 
far  as  they  go,  while  the  remarks  as  to  the  action  of 
picquets  when  attacked,  made  with  reference  to  the 
Wana  campaign,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
soldiers  of  experience  in  the  field.      Errata  scattered 
throughout  the  book  should  be  noted.      Thus — Lord 
Gough  is  referred  to  as  Lord  Hugh  Gough  (p.  402). 
"  Field  Battery  Royal  Horse  Artillery  "  is  clearly  a 
clerical  error,  and  Sir  Charles  Nairne  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  those  who  held  the  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  temporarily. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

National  Society's  Church  History  Manuals.    London :  National 
Society's  Depository.    1912.    Id.  each. 

Why  is  Church  history  so  dull  ?  There  is  no  lack  in  it 
of  those  two  forces  that  make  history  good  to  read ;  great 
men  and  deep  principles.  Theodore,  Anselm,  Becket, 
Wolsey,  and  the  rest — the  line  of  these  men  passes  through 
the  centuries  without  a  break.  And  behind  them,  always 
insistent,  though  taking  different  forms,  are  the  eternal 
questions  of  the  integrity  of  the  Faith,  and  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State.  The  fault  then  must  be  with  the 
writers.  For  some  of  them  their  work  is  only  a  bypath  to 
the  arena  of  theological  strife:  for  others  a  handy  peg  for 
sermons.  If  only  Stubbs  had  published  his  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  his  constitutional  researches,  and  Creighton  done  for 
the  Archbishops  what  he  did  for  the  Popes,  Church  history 
would  be  a  pleasant  study,  not  a  drudgery,  and,  compared 
with  what  it  is  now.  an  exact  science.  As  it  is,  the  result 
is  unfortunate.  Although  the  whole  position  of  the  English 
Church  depends  on  history,  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  a 
hundred  are  grievously  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  facts 
connected  with  it.  Not  indeed  that  they  are  to  blame  :  they 
have  been  badly  taught.  From  the  Sunday  schools  to  the 
Universities  it  is  the  same  story  of  Church  history 
neglected,  or,  when  it  is  studied,  of  Church  history  dull  or 
garbled.  It  is,  therefore,  no  superfluous  work  that  the 
Nat  ional  Society  have  undertaken  in  publishing  a  series  of 
manuals  for  the  use  of  Church  teachers  and  children.  Their 
author,  a  former  Fellow  of  Oriel,  originally  wrote  them  for 
the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Educational  Society,  and  in  the 
Diocese  of  Canterbury  they  are  already  in  common  use. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  never  easy.  To  compress  several  cen- 
turies of  history  into  the  few  pages  of  a  penny  pamphlet. 


and  to  make  it  readable,  requires  both  learning  and  dis- 
crimination. On  the  whole,  Mr.  Carr  has  succeeded.  He 
is  always  clear ;  no  important  event  seems  to  have  escaped 
him ;  his  conclusions  are  sound.  Upon  two  minor  points 
there  is  room  for  criticism.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  choice  of  1170  for  breaking  off  the  third  pamphlet ; 
the  Becket  controversy  was  only  one  phase  in  a  long  struggle 
between  Church  and  State.  The  second  point  is  connected 
with  the  first,  for  the  last  phases  of  the  controversy  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  What,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  important  is  that  lie  has  everywhere 
emphasised  the  three  unities  of  the  English  Church,  its  unity 
of  existence,  its  unity  of  doctrine,  and  its  unity  of  history. 
Upon  these  unities  no  one  can  insist  sufficiently  strongly  in 
the  present  crisis.  When  they  are  once  understood  the  case 
for  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  particularly  of  the 
four  dioceses  in  Wales,  falls  to  the  ground.  So  much  non- 
sense is  talked  and  taught  inside  and  outside  Church  schools, 
that  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  circulation  of  these 
manuals  is  extending.  Every  Churchman  must  be  made  to 
realise  that  Church  defence  depends  on  Church  history.  The 
little  pamphlets  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they 
force  this  neglected  truth  into  the  heads  of  Church  teachers. 


FRENCH  BOOKS. 

"  La  Valeur  du  Spiritualisme."    Par  Jean  Lubac.    Paris  :  Grasset. 
1912.    3f.  50c. 

M.  Lubac  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  a  lycee,  but  his 
book  does  not  reveal  the  professional  writer,  and  that  is  both 
its  merit  and  its  fault.  The  original  conception  of  the  work, 
its  design  and  its  tone  possess  a  sincerity  which  only  a  hair's- 
breadth  divides  from  freshness.  The  author  is  not  only  a 
convinced  spiritualist,  but  a  Christian,  and  probably  a 
Christian  with  mystic  tendencies.  He  has  the  believer's  taste 
for  soul  culture  by  self-denial,  charity,  and  sincerity.  He 
is  no  slave  to  formulas,  and  is  broad-minded  enough  to  admit 
limitations  to  his  own  doctrine,  and  not  condemn  wholesale 
ideas  conflicting  with  his  own.  He  acknowledges  the 
spiritual  value  of  art,  even  music,  a  rare  admission  among 
orthodox  Catholics.  But  whether  from  some  idiosyncrasy  or 
from  a  wish  to  defend  himself  against  possible  doubts  he  is 
a  resolute  intellectualist,  and  not  only  asserts  the  rights  of 
reason,  but  frequently  indulges  in  pure  logic  and  dialectics. 
It  is  puzzling  to  see  him — especially  in  the  first  parts  of  his 
book — pass  abruptly  from  the  notions  familiar  to  readers  of 
Emerson,  Novalis,  and  the  other  spiritualists  to  cut-and- 
dried  classical  demonstrations.  He  is  like  nine  in  ten 
theologians  with  real  religious  belief :  he  disdains  logic 
whenever  he  is  in  a  purely  religious  mood,  and  extols  it  the 
moment  he  deals  with  sceptics,  even  with  pragmatists. 
Yet  his  natural  bent  should  incline  him  towards  intuftionism. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  rapid  and  easy  inference  so  well  known  to  the  mystics, 
and  so  admirably  described  by  Newman  in  the  "  Grammar  of 
Assent ".  The  uncertainty  between  the  two  methods  joined 
to  insufficient  powers  of  expression  gives  something  tentative 
to  the  work.  Yet  its  evident  honesty  and  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  done,  above  all.  the  undercurrent  of  happiness 
we  feel  in  every-  page,  endow  it  with  a  human  value  and 
charm,  and  which  makes  it  superior  in  this  respect  to- 
many  a  more  brilliant  achievement. 

"  Les  Criminels  Peints  par  Eux-Mem?s."    Par  Baymond  Hesse. 
Paris :  Grasset.    1912.    3f.  50c. 

I  am  surprised  that  M.  Hesse,  who  is  a  distinguished 
barrister,  has  written,  and  M.  Grasset,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished publisher,  has  published  this  volume.  The  object 
of  the  author  was  evidently  to  contribute  definite  obser- 
vations towards  a  psychology  of  the  criminal.  But  the 
documents  chosen  and  the  illustrations  border  on  the 
gratuitously  sensational.  It  is  plain  that  M.  Hesse — as  most 
barristers  who  turn  authors — aims  at  nothing  higher  than 
being  readable.  A  considerable  medical  authority,  Professor 
Grasset,  contributes  an  introduction  in  which  he  maintains 
his  firm  conviction  that  a  great  many  criminals  are  entirely 
responsible,  but  M.  Hesse  has  not  produced  a  single  document 
in  which  the  murderers  speak  of  themselves  otherwise  than 
as  unfortunate  victims  of  destiny  or  proud  heroes,  and  the 
effect  on  the  reader  is  irresistible :  men  of  this  sort,  he  infers, 
must  he  abnormal.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  little 
profit  in  renewing  acquaintance  with  monsters  and  horrible 
crimes  the  occasional  narration  of  which  in  the  newspapers 
is  quite  sufficiently  sickening. 

I  '  Dante."    Par  H.  Hauvette.    Paris:  Hachette.    1912.    3f.  59c. 

This  book  is  an  unpretending  introduction  to  the  study 
I  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia       by  a  man  who  knows  Dante 
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and  mediaeval  Italy  admirably.  The  description  of  the 
historical  circumstances  in  which  the  poem  was  composed, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  plan  and  characters  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  ",  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  method, 
fulness,  and  perspicuity.  But  the  sketch  of  Dante's  life 
which  connects  these  two  parts  is  dry  and  cold.  The  author 
never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  a  text-book,  and  his  style, 
too  often  commonplace,  occasionally  falls  into  the  slipshod. 
Modern  critics  seem  to  kill  deliberately  all  the  human 
elements  in  their  works.  M.  Hauvette  sums  up  all  the  chief 
productions  of  Dante  in  the  course  of  his  work,  but  one 
regrets  not  to  find  the  old-fashioned  liste  raisonnee  of 
Dante's  productions  in  an  appendix.  The  student  ought  to 
he  told  more  about  the  paraphrases  of  the  Creed  and  Psalms 
which  are  not  negligible  in  a  study  of  Dante's  theological 
tendency. 

"■  L'Exotisme  Americain  dans  la  Litterature  Francaise  an  XVIeme 
Siecle.''  Par  Gilbert  Chinard.  Paris  :  Hachette.  1911.   3f.  50c. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  a  little  band  of  well- 
trained  French  scholars  teaching  in  the  American  universities 
and  trying  to  substitute  a  more  human  treatment  of  literature 
Tor  the  German  methods  too  generally  in  use  so  far.  He 
knows  a  great  deal,  writes  well,  and  views  his  subject  with 
a  breadth  of  outlook  which  the  title  of  his  book  does  not  quite 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  allusions 
to  America  and  the  "  savages  "  which  we  find  in  Rabelais, 
Ronsard,  Montaigne,  etc.,  that  are  examined  by  M. 
Chinard.  but  the  gradual  development  of  a  great  modern 
idea,  and  a  great  modern  way  of  feeling.  The  idea  is  the 
Transformation  of  the  old  prejudice  that  savages  were 
sorcerers  into  the  certainty  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
unalloyed  types  of  human  goodness,  which,  passing  through 
the  literary  handling  of  Voltaire  in  the  "  Ingenu  "  and 
Rousseau  in  "  Emile  ",  led  straight  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Revolution.  The  way  of  feeling  is  that  which  is  called 
exotism,  and  has  found  its  most  complete  exponent  in  Loti. 
A  narrative  by  a  Protestant  missionary  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Lery,  recalls  strikingly  the  horrible  festival  in 
honour  of  Hussein,  so  admirably  told  in  "Vers  Ispahan." 

"  Le  Due  de  Bourbon  et  l'Angleterre."    Par  Jean  Dureng.  Paris: 
Hachette.    1911.  lOf. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  numerous  contributions  to  the 
diplomatic  history  of  France  conceived  after  the  method, 
or  in  imitation  of  M.  Emile  Bourgeois.  It  covers  the  vears 
1723-1726.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  took  the  reins 
was  somewhat  similar  to  a  very  recent  period  of  French 
history.  The  country  dreaded  the  idea  of  a  war,  and  the 
whole  effort  of  the  successive  Governments  was  to  ward  it  off 
b'y  alliances  and  treaties.  The  Anglo-French  entente  of 
those  days  is  well  known.  The  aim  of  M.  Dureng  is  pro- 
fessedly to  point  out  the  relations  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
with  the  Government  of  Walpole,  but  although  making  con- 
siderable use  of  the  English  documents,  he  wanders  away 
from  his  text,  and  gives  us  little  more  than  a  rather  dis- 
connected narrative  of  the  Duke's  ministry,  the  failure  of 
which  he  thinks  was  caused  not  so  much  by  incapacity  as 
by  untoward  coincidences.  The  narrative  of  the  mission  of 
Horace  Walpole  to  Paris  is  interesting. 

"Lei  Communes  Francaises  :  a  l'Epoque  des  Capetiens  directs." 
Par  A.  Luehaire.  '  Paris :  Hachette.    1911.  lOf. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  work  dates  from  1890. 
M.  Luehaire  had  had  as  predecessors  in  the  same  field 
Augustin  Thierry  and  M.  ''-try,  the  former  treating  the 
subject  in  his  usual  brilliant  manner,  the  latter  going  into 
it/much  more  critically  and  cautiously.  With  tbe  assistance 
of  Giry's  works,  and  employing  the  same  method,  M. 
Luehaire  had  Wn  able  to  reconsider  Augustin  Thierry's 
theories  and  frame  a  system  of  his  own,  undoubtedly  much 
nearer  the  facts.  But  since  1890  a  Belgian  historian,  M.  If. 
Pirenne,  applying  his  knowledge  of  economics  to  the  history 
of  the  communes,  has  given  predominance  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  factors  in  their  development,  and  considerably 
emphasised  a  statement,  on  which  M.  Luehaire  bad  not 
thought  himself  warranted  to  enlarge.  This  accounts  for 
the  introduction  prefixed  by  M.  Halphen  to  this  reimpression 
of  "  Les  Communes  Francaiaee  ",  in  which  lie  points  out  the 
progress  made  in  the  last,  twenty  years.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  main  points  of  M.  Luehaire's  Ix-.U  have 
been  contradicted,  and  whenever  we  hear  M.  Halphen  hint- 
ing that  the  work  has  l*cn  supplemented,  we  find  thai  it  is 
..n  distinctly  minor  issues.  Tins  reimpression  comes  at.  the 
right  moment,  if  w  view  it  from  a  political  tatle  r  than  a 

■dentine  standpoint     Nowadays  when  s/,  orach  is  heard 

about  decentralisation,  the  phrase  fatqntntlf  repeated  in  the 

course  of  the  work,  "  les  ville*  francaises  "  has  a  remarkable 

sound,  and  opens  up  wide  vistns.    It  will  be  interesting 


also  to  notice  that  the  alliance  of  the  King  and  the  Third 
State,  so  long  a  commonplace  in  historical  text-books,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  Communes. 

"  La    Kevolution."      Par    Louis    Madelin.      Paris :  Hachette. 

1911.  of. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series — l'Histoire  de  France 
racontee  a  Tous — half-way  between  the  school  manuals  and 
the  great  collective  ' '  Histoire  de  France ' ' ,  also  published  by 
Hachette,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lavisse.  Previous 
volumes  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  have 
been  contributed  by  M.  Jacques  Boulenger  and  M. 
Stryenski,  and  the  direction  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Funck- 
Brentano.  These  names  mean  erudition  but  a  lighter  treat- 
ment than  in  the  larger  series.  M.  Funck-Brentano,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  rival  of  M.  Lenotre  in  anecdotic  history, 
which,  however,  is  history  and  not  merely  anecdotes.  The 
present  volume  is  characteristically  in  this  spirit.  M. 
Madelin  has  already  written  a  monograph  of  Fouche,  and 
an  interesting  description  of  Rome  under  Napoleon,  and  he 
possesses  the  revolutionary  period  in  its  details.  His 
evident  object  in  "La  Revolution  "  is  to  divide  the  great 
epic  into  its  episodes,  and  throw  as  much  light  as  possible 
on  each  with  representative  traits.  The  erudition  used  is 
enormous  without  any  display,  and  the  work  is  as  picturesque 
as  well  informed.  The  faults  are  slovenly  writing,  a  lack 
of  finish  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  sort  of  panting  in  the 
narration,  which  betrays  hurried  composition  without,  how- 
ever, suggesting  uncertainty. 

"La    Graine    au    Vent."    Par  Jean   Nesmy.    Paris:  Grasset 

1912.  3f.  50c. 

Jean  Xesmy  is  the  pseudonym  of  a  distinguished  woman 
one  previous  novel  of  whom,  "  La  Lumiere  de  la  Maison  ", 
has  revealed  remarkable  powers  of  emotion  and  expression. 
The  present  volume  of  short  stories  recalls  Mary  Wilkins, 
but  a  French  Mary  Wilkins  with  cheerfulness  and  even 
mischievousness  instead  of  New  England  earnestness  relieved 
by  humour  and  poetry.  Jean  Nesmy  is  poetic,  too,  but  her 
poetry  is  that  of  the  sunny  window  with  a  bright  girl's  face 
behind  the  flower-pots  on  the  sill,  not  that  of  the  lonely 
farmhouse  garden.  The  style  of  these  stories  is  excellent, 
both  nimble  and  expressive. 

"Alfred  de  Vigny."    Par  F.  Baldensperger.    Paris:  Hachette. 
1912.    3f.  50c. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  to  explain  a  man's — especially  a 
poet's — writings  by  his  life  and  emotional  experiences. 
This  method  has  proved  more  than  once  not  only  ineffectual 
but  misleading,  and  the  slower,  more  patient  and  undoubtedly 
safer  process  consisting  in  searching  contemporary  literature 
for  points  of  contact  is  gaining  favour  every  day.  In  the 
case  of  a  poet  so  reticent  about  himself  as  A.  de  Vigny,  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  appears  indispensable.  M.  Balden- 
sperger points  out  very  curious  similitudes  between  Joseph  do 
Maistre,  J.  P.  Richter,  Thomas  Moore  (in  Madame  Belloc's 
translation)  and  Vigny,  and  his  deductions  are  generally 
difficult  to  challenge. 

"Ies   Frontieres   du   Cceur."    Par  Victor  Margueiitte.  Paris: 
Fasquelle.    1912.    3f.  50c. 

The  position  adopted  by  M.  Margueiitte  in  this  novel  is 
radical.  Even  the  most  devoted  husband  and  wife  will  bo 
divided,  the  writer  thinks,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  tho 
same  nationality,  and  war  is  declared  between  their  respec- 
tive countries.  The  exaggeration  of  the  thesis  is  surprising, 
even  111  the  author  of  "  Les  Troncons  du  <  Jlaive  ",  and  shows 
how  strong  is  the  patriotic  reaction  France  has  witnessed  in 
the  last  few  years.  Zola's  "Debacle"  would  be  impossible 
to  day.  As  a  novel,  "  Les  Frontieres  du  Coin"  is  evidently 
the  work  of  an  experienced  writer,  but.  as  is  too  common 
nowadays,  the  author  is  content  with  placing  his  heroes  in 
a  dramatic  and  inevitably  exciting  situation,  and  trusts  to 
the  reader  to  give  them  life  and  individuality.  This  is 
cleverness,  not  art. 

"Choscs  de  France  vues  d'ltalie."     Par  J.  Carabelli  d<>  la  Tour. 
Paris:  Floury.    1911.    2f.  60c. 

An  interesting  though  rather  desultory  book  by  a  woman 
who  spent  most  of  her  Ijf..  in  Home,  ami  could  peep  behind 
the  scenes  on  several  important  occasion*.      The  connexion 

between  the  change  in  the  Papal  policy  and  the  relations 

bttweem  the  prevnt  Pope  and  (*Vi»|>i  is  deserilicd  in  a  lucid 
manner. 

"  Chateaubriand  :  Mi'moirrs  d^Outrr-Tombc."     Pn^es  choline*  par 
Victor  Oiraud.    Paris    Hachrtte.    1911     3f.  60c. 

Chateaubriand's  "  Menioires "  are  bis  most  interesting 
work.  The  wonderful  »tory  of  his  youth  at  t'oinbourg.  of 
his  life  in  Kngland  as  a  poor  emigre,  later  on  of  his  return 
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tlii'iv  as  an  ambassador,  his  life  in  Rome,  his  political 
successes  ami  failures,  his  travels,  lii^  sentimental  adventures, 
make  up  an  extraordinary  work,  which,  ill -composed  as  it  is, 
one  cannot  give  up  when  one  has  fairly  begun  it.  Add  to 
its  human  interest  that  the  author  lia^  seen  the  passage 
of  France  from  old  to  new  times,  and  possesses  keen  political 
acumen.  The  "  Memoires "  are  the  work  of  a  statesman 
and  a  poet.  Unfortunately,  they  were  written  in  a  most 
desultory  manner,  and  certainly  need  editing.  M.  Griraud 
has  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Chateaubriand's  life  and 
works,  and  was  sure  to  give  us  only  the  best  of  the 
"  Memoires".  The  faults  of  his  excerpts,  as  of  almost  all 
excerpts,  is  that  they  are  too  numerous,  and  make  the  book 
inevitably  look  halting. 

"France   and  the  French."     By   Charles   Tawbarn.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  ten  years'  residence  in  France, 
dining  which  the  author  has  undoubtedly  been  observant  and 
painstaking,  and  has  even  in  a  certain  degree  remained 
more  critical  than  one  generally  is  after  a  sojourn  of  such 
duration  in  a  foreign  country.  It  contains  a  considerable 
mass  of  instructive  matter  which  is  never  weakened  by  undue 
development,  and  is  presented  as  judicially  as  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer.  A  great  many  of  Mr.  Dawbarn's  asser- 
tions are  facts,  and  have  the  value  of  facts.  His  mistakes 
are  almost  invariably  errors  in  interpretation,  or  omissions. 
More  than  one  English  reader  will  stare,  and  more  than 
one  Frenchman  will  laugh,  when  he  reads  that  Mr.  Dawbarn 
sees  the  French  reserved,  taciturn,  and  oven  sad,  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  French  are  more  serious  than  they  used 
to  be,  at  least  they  appear  to  be,  although  the  old  under- 
current of  taking  nothing  seriously  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Irish  still  runs  between  their  appearance  and 
their  subconsciousness.  Mr.  Dawbarn  explains  this  gravity 
by  the  memories  of  1870,  but  the  money-making  wave,  the 
fear  of  Socialism,  and  generally  the  melancholy  side  of 
materialism  could  account  for  it  much  better.  Mr.  Dawbarn 
has  never  learnt  the  trade  of  book-writing.  If  ho  had  been 
more  familiar  with  Mr.  Bodley's  "France"  he  would 
have  realised  the  superiority  of  its  method,  and  felt  that 
scrappiness  and  indifference  to  arrangement  will  never  result 
in  qualities  or  pass  for  naturalness. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Avril. 

M.  Ollivier,  writing  with  a  precision  and  verve  extra- 
ordinary for  a  man  of  his  years,  contributes  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Woerth,  the  first  great  German  victory  of  1870. 
As  he  points  out,  this  great  and  murderous  struggle  first 
told  the  world  that  the  French  Army  was  not  invincible. 
But  the  numbers  of  the  Germans  were  two  to  one,  and  their 
artillery  was  vastly  superior  to  the  French.  MacMahon 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  French  Army  to  engage  at  all  ; 
but,  when  battle  was  once  joined,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  could  have  done  better,  though  he  should  have  retreated 
earlier,  and  thereby  saved  more  of  his  forces.  The  famous 
cavalry  charges'  were  useless,  and  resulted  in  horrible 
slaughter.  Failly  could  have  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  MacMahon  would  have  won.  M.  Ollivier  attri- 
butes  the  defeat  rightly  to  the  incompetence  and  lack  of 
foresight  of  the  General  Staff,  the  three  armies  of  MacMahon. 
Failly.  and  Douay  should  have  been  so  placed  that  they  could 
help  one  another,  and  not  spread  over  150  miles.  In  this 
battle  the  French  had  10.000  killed  and  the  Germans  10.500, 
including  489  officers  and  two  Generals. 


THE  ARMY  RFA'IEW. 
Th  ■  "  Army  Review  "  contains  a  memorandum  by  Sir 
John  French,  the  new  chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
to  which  we  alluded  last  week.  It  is  a  somewhat  platitu- 
dinous production  of  no  special  interest.  But  Major-Goneral 
Robert  si  in's  final  address  to  the  officers  of  the  Senior  Division 
of  the  Staff  College,  also  published,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
In  plain,  straightforward  language  the  m  w  Commandant  of 
the  Staff  College  outlines  very  sensibly  the  rules  which  should 
guide  a  Staff  officer  in  carrying  out  his  duties.  He  reminds 
them  that  a  Staff  officer  in  not  the  General ;  and  although 
in  practic?  he  may  occasionally  have  much  in  his  power,  he 
must  be  careful  to  prevent  this  becoming  known,  and  act  as 
if  he  were  simply  the  mouthpiece  <  f  his  General.  Very 
rightly  aFo  he  lays  down  that  if  an  officer  is  excitable  by 
temperament,  he  must  curb  his  manner.  Verbal  reports 
should  be  impassive  in  style,  and  on  active  service  the  Staff 
officer  who  gives  them  "  should  always  look  as  jolly  and 
unconcerned  as  if  engaged  on  an  ordinary  field-day  ". 

I  For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  534  and  536. 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

or  THK 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  ■  means  of 
providing  tor  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 


London  Otflcs  • 
West  End  • 

Head  Offica 


No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  B.C. 
No.  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 

EDINBURGH. 


SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE:    Estd.  1810. 
LIFE    &    ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

WITH  or  WITHOUT 
MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 


ANNUITIES. 


SINKING  FUNDS. 


''SCIENTIFIC  SAVING,"  post  free  on  application  to  the  General 
Manager,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,000,000. 
Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company 
are  the  following :  — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Offloe    103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shephkard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S"., 

D.Sc 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscoant  Valentia,  C.B., 

M.V.O.,  M.P. 


H.  J.  Brackt,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Ddki,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 

Doable  advantage  polkie^  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  pa]  tnent  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

TOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  EC. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 
CLAIMS  PAID  -  - 


£80,000,000. 
£94,000,000. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non-Proflt  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RAXES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  fop  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


R.  M.S.  P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 

I&I2. 


ii 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN.' 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  ... 

NORWAY  FJORDS   

NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  .. 

NORWAY  FJORDS   

NORWAY  FJORDS   

BALTIC  &  RUSSIA  

PENINSULA  &  MOROCCO... 
HOLV  LAND  &  EGYPT  ... 
ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c.  ... 


1 1 

June 

IS  days 

28 

June 

13  days 

12 

July 

14  days 

27 

July 

13  days 

IO 

Aug. 

13  days 

24 

Aug. 

24  days 

28  Sept. 

10  days 

9 

Oct. 

29  days 

9 

Nov. 

15  days 

From  Southampton,  Grimsby,  Leith,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
BE    ROYAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY, 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

x  ecu  tors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 

all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
ar.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Egacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
itates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

RITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

IVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  (or."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

(ARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  M."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book.'  —Timet.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

►ARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M  A. 
5tb  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 

DRTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
EVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  I  frustration*.   Maps  and  Plans,  31. 
DRTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  f,  Maps,  is.  6d. 
)UTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL,   go  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  «.  6d. 
-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  If  111111101*  to  the  Leading  Hot. I. 
throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Rrighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonard.  Worthing, 
ournemomh,  K»eter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  K*mouth,  Sidmouth,  Trignmouth, 
owlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth  Dartmoor,  K«moor,  Falmouth,  The  I.i/ard, 
•nxance,  Lands  End,  Stilly  Isles  St  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
fracombe,  l.ynton,  Minehead,  IJideford,  Wye  Valley  Severn  Valley,  Hath, 
'eston  super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
landrindod,  Brecon,  Ros.,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
armoutb,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crircieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  CVmway, 
olwyn  Hay,  Penmaenmawr,  I.lanfairfethan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  lleddgelert, 
fiowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  C.ettws-y-coe<l,  Huston,  Mallnrk,  The  Peak, 
orwich, Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Hroad.,  Isleol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
itnild  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  tu.  eaoh. 

Poet  free  from  Darlington  &•  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llamcoi.i.rh  :  DARLINGTON  ft  CO. 
Lowdok:  SIMPKINS. 
Pasis  and  New  Yosk  :  HRKNTANO'S. 
The  Raihtay  Btokitallt  and  mil  Bojkiellert 


THE   CHURCH  ARMY. 

ANNIVERSARY  SERVICE 

(THE  THIRTIETH), 

ST.   PAUL.  S  CATHEDRAL. 

WEDNESDAY,  1st  MAY,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Preacher:  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  CLIFFORD. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS, 

QUEEN'S   HALL,   LANGHAM  PLACE,  W. 

THURSDAY,  2nd  MAY, 
At  3  p.m. 

Chairman  :  The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  ARMAGH. 

At  7.30  p.m. 

Chairman  :  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LINCOLN. 

AH  friends  and  supporters  are  asked  to  make  a  point  of  being  present  on  at 
least  one  of  these  occasions. 

Prebendary  CARLILE,  Founder  and  Hon.  Chief  Secretary. 

Headquarters:    55  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,  us*  lose  quantity,  It  being;  muoh  stronger 
than    ordinary  COFFEE. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSH  IPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  £,io  to  /20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  £35  per  annum,  with  preference  for  bays 
bom,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllie  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  value  £}»  per  annum,  are  epea 
for  next  terra.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


A COURSE  OF  LECTURES  in  ADVANCED  MATHE- 
MATICS will  be  delivered  by  Monsieur  Henri  I'oincarc, 
Professor  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  at  the  University  of  London  (South  Kensington,  S.W.),  on 
May  3rd,  4th,  10th,  and  nth,  1912,  at  5  P.M.  The  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  in  French.  Admission  free  by  ticket,  obtainable  from 
the  Academic  Registrar,  University  of  London. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.   SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
I  NATION,  June  41b,  5th  and  6th.    One  or  two  of  ^87.  five  or  niece  of 
five  or  more  of  /,\o  (£jx  fur  I)ay  Hoy*)  prr  annum.      Kaber  Exhibition  of  jQn 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  doe*  lte»t  in  Kxamioatiori       Council  Nomina  - 
tiotui,  value  i,u  per  annum,  may  he  awarded  to  hoy*  wbo  do  well  but  fail  (o  obtain 
a  Scholarship.     For  parti.*  u Inn  apply  to  the  Head  M.i\trr  or  Secretary. 

HIBBERT    LECTURE8   ON  ZOROASTRIANI3M 

by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  M0ULT0N.  M.A.,  D.LItt..  D.D. 

HE  Lectures  forming  the  Second  Section  of  this  course 


T 


will  be  delivered  in  the  UNIVKRSITY  OK  LONDON,  South  Remington, 
on  TusM'A v.,  April  10,  May  ;  and  14.  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Admission  free  without  ticket  ;  Syllabus  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  poit  card 
addrtued  to  The  Secretary,  at  Univeriity  Hall,  Gordon  BQMff,  W.C. 

FRANCIS  H.  JONES, 

Srr  retary  to  the  Trustees. 

A.  D.  1(326. 

An  uniuue  collection  of  original  loplesof  early  newpapers  dating  from  if  i'i  and 
published  in  the  following  period*,  vix  :— Civil  War  about  ttft,  Koy.ili-.t  MsSfipapsn 
■bout  164),  Commonwealth  Newspapers,  Papers  of  tht  Restoration,  William  and 
Mary,  Owen  Ann',  Hanoverian  Reigns,  J73  specimens  in  all,  is  now  offered  for 
sale,  either  in  ona  lot  or  separately.  This  valoal.le  •  oiler  lion  was  the  property  of 
tht  lale  Mi.  Henry  Sell,  and  was  nhibited  at  ihe  Chicago  BsblMtiofl  >nd  elsewhere. 
Collectors  should  apply  for  pari iculats  10:  -Sm.l.'s  AovsaTisiw.  Ai.bnlv  UTOi 
Heet  Street,  London,  I.  (  .     

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  (  bus  I  lol'  l  A'  <  <ntim<>dali<>n  nt  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    '  '•  ill  trail 

Proprietor,  S.  AIKKY. 
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THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     MAY,  1912. 

THE  GERMAN  MENACE  TO  OUR  SEA  SUPREMACY.    ISy  Archibald 
Hiiro. 

THE  TORY  PARTY  AND  STATE  SOCIALISM.    By  Arthur  A.  Haumann. 

FOR  THE  CENTENARY  OF  ROLiERT  BROWNING.    By  Alfred  Noves. 

BROWNING  AND  WORDSWORTH.    By  H.  C.  Minchin. 

THE  STRIKE  AND  THE  STRICKEN.    By  Walter  Sichel. 

OUR  STATE  PRISON  SYSTEM.    By  E.  Bowen  Rowlands. 

LAI  OF  GOBERTZ.   By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

EUGENICS.    By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 

THE  HOME  RULE  BILL.    By  Erskinf.  Childeps. 

THE  CENSORSHIP.    By  John  Pollock. 

REVOLUTION   OR   THE    UNIONIST    PARTY?   By   W.    G.  Howard 
Gritten. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ALBANIA  AND  IN  MACEDONIA.    By  Charles 
H.  Woods. 

TA.LMA  AND  PAULINE  BONAPARTE.    By  Fran.is  (Jriuhle. 
ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    ATTITUDES    TOWARDS    POETRY.  By 

Professor  Maurice  Grrothwoiil. 
THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  MADAME  STEINHK1L.    By  John  F.  Macdonald. 
THE   ANTAGONISTS.     Book    I.     Chapters    IX. -XI.     By   E.  Temple 

Thurston. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 
THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

MAY. 

CANADA    AND   THE    NAVY:   A   CANADIAN    VIEW.     By  Aliiert 
R.  Carman. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  HOME  RULE  :— 

(1)  A  FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  BILL.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

(3)  IRELAND'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:  A  REJOINDER 
TO  MR.  ERSKINE  CHII.DERS.    By  Edgar  Crammond. 
THE  RULE  OF  FUNK.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

WHY  SOME  OF  THE  CLERGY  WILL  WELCOME  DISESTABLISH- 

MENT.    By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Powell. 
RECENT  GERMAN  FICTION.    By  Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde 

(Dorothea  Gerartt). 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MILTON.    By  the  RiRht  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon. 
INDIA  AND  THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

By  Sir  Roper  Lethhridge,  K.C.I.E. 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN.    By  Evelyn 

March-Phillipps. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR  EDUCATION.    By  N.  C.  Macnamara, 
F.R.C.S. 

THE  SWORD  AND  THE  LANCE  versus  THE   RIFLE.    By  Captain 
H.  E.  Brains. 

ROBERT  BROWNING:  BORN  MAY  7th,  1812.    By  Francis  Grihble. 
THE  NEXT  ATTACK  UPON  THE  LAND.    By  E.  M.  Konstam. 
ORATORIO  versus  OPERA  :  A  REPLY  TO  MR.  STATHAM.    By  William 
Hewlett. 

THE  ACTION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 

Lady  Grant  Duff. 
THE  YELLOW  PERIL.    By  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New  street  Square. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

APRIL.  6s. 

THE  YOUNGER  PITT.    By  C.  Grant  Robertson. 
BEAU  NASH  AND  BATH. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE  IN  RECENT   LITERARY  HISTORY.  By 
Prof.  Herford. 

CAVOUR  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  ITALY.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE.    By  Colonel  Wood  (of  Quebec). 
THACKERAY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.    By  J.  C.  Bailey. 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AND  LANDLORDS.  By  R.  E.  Prothero 
JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  COOK. 

THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION.    By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

CARDEN  CITIES,  HOUSING,  AND  TOWN  PLANNING.    By  H.  Vivian. 

THE  FACE  OF  THE  EARTH.    By  Rev.  Prof.  Bonney. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE.    By  Sir  Arthur  B.  Markham,  M.P. 


6s. 


6s. 


6s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  YV. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

The  Venetian  School  of  Painting  (Evelyn  March  Phillippa). 

Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Whistler's  Pastels  and  other  Modern  Profiles  (A.  E.  Gallatin). 

New  York  :  Lane.  12c. 

Biography. 

From  Mendelssohn  to  Wagner.  Being  the  Memoirs  of  J.  \V. 
Davison,  Forty  Years  Musical  Clitic  of  "The  Times" 
(Compiled  by  Henry  Davison).    Reeves.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Anglo-American  Memories.  Second  Series  (George  W.  Smalley). 
Duckworth.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Love  Gilds  the  Scene  (Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle) ;  The  Common 
Touch  (Austin  Philips).    Smith,  Elder.    6s.  each. 

The  Sin  of  Youth  (Leslie  Mortimer);  The  Temptation  of  Nina 
(R.  Penley).    Long.    6s.  each. 

The  Third  Chance  (Gladys  Waterer).    Allen.  6s. 

Julia  France  and  Her  Times  (Gertrude  Atherton).  Murray. 

Fatal  Fingers  (William  Le  Queux).    Cassell.  6«. 

The  Trevor  Case  (Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln).  Appleton. 

Born  Humble  (Nora  Pitt-Taylor).    Ham-Smith.  6s. 

The  Moon  Endureth  (John  Buchan).    Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Dominant  Chord  (Ambrose  Hardin?  |.    Werner  Laurie. 

The  Vicar  of  Normanton  (Edward  Nob..  ).    Constable.  6s. 

The  Inviolable  Sanctuary  (George  A.  Birmingham).  Nelson. 
2s.  get. 

History  and  Archaeology. 
The  Early  Chronicles  Relating  to  Scotland  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.).    Glasgow  :  MacLehose. 
10s.  net. 

The  Canon  Law  in  Mediaeval  England  (Arthur  Ogle).  Murray. 

6s.  net. 

The  Finances  of  Ireland  Before  the  Union  and  After  (The  Earl 

of  Dunraven,  K.P.).    Murray.    5s.  net. 
English    Apprenticeship    and    Child     Labour.      A  History 

(0.  Jocelyn  Dunlop).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The   Story  of   Canterbury   (G.   R.    Stirling  Taylor).  Dent. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    Vol.  III.  (G.  W.  Forrest). 

Blackwood.    10s.  net. 
The  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  Other  Studies  (W.  J.  Lawrence). 

Stratford-upon-Avon  :  Shakespeare  Head  Press.  12s. 
History. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Church  in  Wales  (Rev.  J.  E.  de 

Hirsch-Davies).    Pitman.    5s.  net. 
The  Relations  of  Pennsvlvania  with  the  British  Government, 

1696  1765  (Winfred  f  rexler  Root).    New  York  ;  Appleton. 
Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Horse  and  Its  Relatives  (R.  Lydekker).    Allen.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Wild  Flowers  as  They  Grow  (G.  Clarke  Nuttall).    Cassell.  5«. 

net. 

On  the  Court  and  Off  (Anthony  F.  Wilding).  Methuen.  5  s.  net. 
Reprints  and  Translations. 

Wanderings  in  Arabia  (Charles  M.  Doughty).  2  Vols.  Duck- 
worth.   5s.  net  each. 

Studies  and  Appreciations  (William  Sharp).  Heinemann.  5s. 
net.* 

For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life  (Marcus  Clarke);  David 
Livingstone  (C.  Silvester  Horne,  M.P.).  Macmillan.  Is. 
net  each. 

The  Brothers  Karamazov  (Fyodor  Dostoevsky).  Heinemann. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Earth  Features  and  Their  Meaning  (William  Herbert  Hobbs). 

Macmillan.    12<.  6d.  net. 
Our  Future  Existence  (Fred.  G.  Shaw).    Stanley  Paul.    10*.  6d. 

net. 

Travel. 

In  Forbidden  China  (Vicomte  D'Ollone).  Fisher  Unwin.  15s. 
net. 

Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians  (Francis  Watt).    Methuen.  10s.  6d. 

net. 

Caught  in  the  Chinese  Revolution  (Ernest  F.  Borst-Smith). 
Fisher  Unwin.    2s.  6d.  net. 

European  Years  (Edited  by  George  Edward  Woodberry).  Con- 
stable.   7s.  6d.  net. 
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NEW  VOLUME  BV 


THE 


Mr.    WILLIAM  WATSON 

HERALDS  OF  THE  DAWN 


A  PLAY  IX  EIGHT  SCENES.  4s.6d.net. 

THE  BODLEV  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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HOWE  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  YOU  will  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
Is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  O ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  i  d. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction   Rrldge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The    subtleties   of    the    game  arc 
set  forth  In  £tti6  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

THE  Wi:ST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KINO   STREET.    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


"  The  introduction  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill  this  week  gives  a  special  timeliness  to  Mr.  Ormsby 
Gore's  admirable  sixpenny  volume,  which  forcibly  and 
lucidly  summarises  the  case  against  the  Government 
policy.  A  spirited  preface  is  contributed  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil."—  The  World. 

Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY  GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface. 
Introduction. 
I.  "Numerical  Argument. 
II.    Unity  and  Continuity  of  the  Church. 

III.  The  Church  in  Wales — National,  Not  Alien. 

IV.  Disestablishment. 
V.  Tithe. 

VI.  Other  Endowments  •  Glebe,  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  Grants  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 

VII.  DlSENOOWMFNT. 

I .    Precedents:  The  Monasteries  and  the  Irish 
Church. 


"  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore's  pages  state  the  case  for  the 
ChtlfCh  with  admirable  clearness,  and  provide  in  a 
convenient  form  all  the  facts  needed  by  those  who 
will  be  taking  part  in  this  controversy." 

The  Morning  /'ox/. 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND  DISENDOWMENT 

Of  all  liooksdlers,  6d.  net ; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  GO.,  LTD.. 
tOa  King  Stroot,  Oovont  Gardon,  W.V. 
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MAGAZINE 

THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS 
OF   THE    MAY  NUMBER: 


OF  THE 


THE  LIFE  LINE 
MOUNTAINEER. 

By  DONALD  McLEISH. 

The  uses  of  the  rope  in  climbing,  with  descriptions  and 
special  photographs  of  the  most  important  knots. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

NEW  CRICKETERS. 

By  J.  S.  HUTCIIEON  (late  Captain  of  Queensland). 
Who  they  are  and  what  they  have  done. 

THE  SHEEP  DOG  IN  THE 
ARENA. 

By  W.  CARTER  PLATTS. 

An  account  of  the  Shepherd's  helper  at  his  work  in  the 
Sheepdog  Trials. 

CARAVANNING  AND  CAMPING. 

By  Captain  HARVEY  JARVIS. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  camp  and 
caravan,  by  a  writer  with  long  and  unique  experience  of 
these  matters. 

THE  FILLIES  OF  1912 

By  CHARLES  O'HARA. 

ON  RACKETS 

AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

By  A.  F.  WILDING  (the  tennis  champion  1910-11). 
But  principally  on  Rackets,  their  care  and  welfare. 

"THE  MAY-FLY  UP" 

By  IBIS  TAG. 

THE  ANIMALS'  HOSPITAL 
AT  THE  ZOO. 

By  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

A  very  exhaustive  accoun  of  a  little  known  but  vastly 
important  side  of  Zoo  life.  With  many  photographs 
specially  taken  by  our  photographer. 

MINIATURE  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

By  W.  M.  BALSHAW. 

With  many  extremely  interesting  photographs. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
SEASON. 

By  C.  B.  FRY. 
Cricket,  of  course. 

ANGLING  GOSSIP. 

By  EDGAR  S.  SHRUBSOLE. 


MOTOR-CYCLING  AND  CYCLING. 
GOLF.    KENNEL.    GUN-ROOM  NOTES. 
CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN,  etc.,  etc. 

READY     1st  MAY. 


FRY'S 
MAGAZINE 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 
Verse  and  Deama 
Contemporary    French    Poetry    (Selected  by   Jethro  Bithell). 

Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  It. 
The  Tour  and  Other  Poems  (J.  Logan  Lobley).    Sutton.  5*. 
The  Woman  with  the  Pack  (Gertrude  Vaughan).  Ham-Smith. 
1».  6r/.  net. 

The  Tragedy  of  Amy  Robsart  (Harold  Hardy).    Banks.    2s.  6rl. 

net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Crockford'i  Clerical  Directory  for  1912.    Cox.  20s. 

Divorce  (Earl  Russell).    Heinemann.    2«.  6d.  net. 

Doctor  and  the  People,  The  (H.  de  Carle  Woodcock).  Methuen. 

6*.  net. 

Influence  of  Ben  Jonaon  on  English  Comedy,  1598  1642  (Mina 

Korr).    New  York  :  Appleton. 
London's  Underwold  (Thomas  Holmes).    Dent.    Is.  6d.  not. 
()rf,'an  Playing  (Percy  C.  Buck).    Macmillan.    As.  net. 
Rama  and  Homer  (Arthur  Lillie).    Kegan  Paul.    5*.  net. 
Year   in   the   Country,  A    (W.    Percival    Westell).  Headley. 

2.--.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April. — The  Church  Quarterly 
Review.  3-'.;  The  North  American  Review,  1«.  net;  Inter- 
national Theosophical  Chronicle,  6d.  net ;  The  Modern 
Language  Review,  4*.  net;  The  Open  Court,  6d.  ;  Bulletin 
of  the  Imperial  Institute,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Quarterly  Review, 
6.*.  ;  The  Coi  nhill  Magazine,  1*. 

SALES   BY  AUCTION. 

A    VALUABLE    AND    EXTENSIVE    COLLECTION   OF  JAPANESE 
COLOUR  PRINTS, 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  SIR  FRANK  SWETTENHAM,  G.C.M.G. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  t,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and  on 
MONDAY,  May  6.  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  t  o'clock  precisely,  an  extensive 
and  valuable  COLLECTION  of  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  comprising  a 
great  number  of  fine  and  rare  Tnptychs  by  the  most  important  of  the  Ukiyo-ye 
masters,  such  as  Kiyonaga,  Shuncho,  Shunzan,  Shunman,  and  Utamaro  ;  examples 
of  work  by  artists  little  known,  such  as  Fujinobu,  Enshi,  Katsushige,  Kiyomasa, 
Kuninobu,  Sekkyo,  Sogaku,  Toyokiyo,  and  others  ;  some  good  Surimono,  and  rare 
and  beautiful  Books  by  Minko,  Masanobu,  Shunsho,  Shigemasa,  and  Utamaro,  the 
Pioperty  of  Sir  FRANK  SWETTENHAM,  G.C.M.G. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Copies,  containing  35  plates,  price  51.  each. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  BRITISH,  ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND 
IRISH  COINS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  LIEUT.-COL.  SIMONET, 

lubi  «<r.  zzz.:  ma  <        i  of  weymouth.  :wm  ut>i  ■ 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  Mav  2,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  COLLECTION  of  EARLY  BRITISH,  ANGLO-SAXON,  ENGLISH, 
SCOTTISH,  and  IRISH  COINS,  fie,  the  Property  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
SIMONET,  of  Weymouth  ;  other  small  Properties  of  English  and  Foreign  Coins 
and  Medals,  Coin  Cabinets,  Numismatic  Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCES  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Msyfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 

Ok  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By  11  PAT."      is.  net. 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King-  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  art  '.— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...    O    7     I    O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  (he 
Manager,  SATURDAY  RE VIE W  Offices,  10  King  Strut,  Coven/ 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tht 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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There  is  always  a  New 

MILLS  &  BOON 

Novel,  6/=  each. 


Thousands  of  readers  have  been  enchanted  by  those  delightful 
J.  E.  Buckrose  novels— viz.,  Down  Our  Street  and  Love  in 
a  Little  Town.  Mills  &  Boon  have  now  ready  J.  E. 
Buckrose's  new  novel,  entitled 

A  BACHELOR'S  COMEDY 

which,  like  the  author's  previous  books,  is  full  of  sunshine  and 
laughter.    You  must  get  it  at  once,  for  it  is  such  a  jolly  book. 

Times. — "Rev.  Andrew  Deane,  however  imposing  a  manner  he  assumed, 
could  never  succeed  in  being  anything  but  'Andy.'  But  he  was  an  earnest 
young  man  and  a  simple  ;  and  no  one  could  fail  to  be  pleased  with  him,  or 
with  Miss  Buckrose's  delightful  account  of  bis  parochial  experiences,  his 
romance,  and  all  the  likeable  parishioners  to  whom  she  introduces  us — not 
excepting  even  the  very  genteel  lady-cook-housekeeper,  Mrs.  Jebb." 

The  PRELUDE  to  ADVENTURE 

By  HUGH  WALPOLE, 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr  Traill."    (Second Edition.) 

Times. — 11  Those  into  whose  hands  '  The  Prelude  to  Adventure  '  may  chance 
to  fall  may  be  well  advised  not  to  open  it  until  they  have  leisure  to  finish  it  at  a 
single  sitting."  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "With  the  'Prelude  to  Adven- 
ture '  Hugh  Walpole  has  definitely  established  himself  in  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary  writers."  Liverfiotl  Courier. — "A  study  of  extraordinary  insight 
and  power."  East.  Morninf  News. — "A  masterpiece  of  its  kind."  Country 
Li/e. — "An  extraordinary  piece  of  psychology."  Morning  Leadtr. — "Avery 
extraordinary  study  of  a  young  man.  Mr.  Walpole's  vision  and  presentation 
are  just  as  marked  as  in  '  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traid.' " 

THE  THORNBUSH  NEAR  THE 

DOOR.  By  SOPHIE  COLE, 

Author  of  "A  Wardour  Street  Idyll." 
Morning  Post.— ■"  Will  please  many  readers." 
Westminster  Gazette. — ''  Will  prove  very  popular." 
Manchester  Courier. — "  Will  appeal  to  a  large  t'rcle  of  readers." 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. — u Al  tr  gether  p'easant.    Contains  some  of  the  best 
work  that  the  author  has  yet  written." 

Yorkshire  Post. — "  Described  with  remarkable  vividness  and  power." 

HIS  FIRST  OFFENCE 

By  J.  STORER  CLOUSTON, 

Author  of  "  Trie-Prodigal  I-'ather,"  "The  Lunatic  at  Large." 
(Second  Edition.) 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  From  s'art  to  finish  the  fun  is  fast  and  furious." 
Morning  Post.— "  One  long  laugh  from  start  to  finish.  The  fun  is  fast  and 
furious."    Daily  Graf  hie.  — "  No  one  can  help  being  amused." 

THE  PRINCE 

By  THOMAS  METCALFE. 

(A  New  Mills  &  Boon  Discovery.) 

Morning  Post.  "  A  Thackerayan  Novel.  Mr.  Mel'jalfe  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  crowded  rank  of  novelists.  A  genial  glow  of  sentiment  which  is 
extremtly  attractive  pervades  '  The  Prince.'  "  Livtrfool  Daily  Post.—"  It  is 
not  often  that  we  come  across  a  first  novel  bearing  so  manilestly  the  stamp  of 
genius  as  is  found  in  '  1  he  Prince,'  and  its  wiiier  steps  with  a  single  '>ound  into 
the  front  rank  of  present  day  novels  ».  '  The  I'rince  '  is  easily  the  outstanding 
book  of  the  present  publishing  season." 

WHEN  GOD  LAUGHS 

By  JACK  LONDON, 

Aulhor  of  "Whit*  Fang."  (Second  Edition.) 
O/wwr.-"  Imm«n«ly  worth  rending.  The  Prize  Fight  in  'A  Piece  of 
Steak  '  is  the  moKt  laWMllag  dc*cri(»ii<»n  of  a  fight  sine*  1  Kodr.ey  Stone.'  " 
Evening  Standard.  — "  Mostly  \rry  good  indeed.  L'miMiaMy  eijual  and 
satisfactory."  Sunday  Ttmn.  "  The  gem  of  the  l*x»k  is  'A  Pi**' e  of  Steak,' 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  #ay  contains:  the  very  fintst  description  of  a  futit 
encounter  in  Knglish  literature." 

THE  ROOM  IN  THE  TOWER 

By  E.  F.  BENSON, 

Author  of  "Sheaves."     (Second  Edition.) 

Daily  Mirror.  —  "A  good  book  to  read  „t  ni^ht  if  you  »;irit  lo  shiver.'' 
Evening  Standard.-  "A  inorr  realistic,  well-told.  <  rfepy  vi  of  ghost  stories 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine."    Onlooker.  — "  Literally  haunting." 

THE  WRITTEN  LAW 

By  FRANCES  G.  KNOWLES-FOSTER. 

Author  of  "Jchanne  of  the  (loldcn  Lipf." 

MILLS  &  BOON'S  SHILLING  NOVELS  .fll  in  thousand*  wf-kly. 
The  latest  .iff  I  A.  (L  While's  "  TMI  RAJAH'S  PEOPLK,"  "  THI 
•  INS  OF  TH  r.Hiu.m  v  "LENA  SWALLOW,"  ,•>  Si»i»r  to 

"Sparrows,"  hoih  by  Horace  W.  C.  Newte,  and  that  York-hire  masterpiece 
"DOWN  OUR  STREET,"  by  J.  K   Bw krose. 


MILLS  &  BOON'S 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

SPRING  1912. 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  CRICKET. 

By  ARTHUR  A.  LILLEY. 

With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure  and  32  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  v.  AUSTRALIA: 

The  Record  of  a  Memorable  Tour.   By  P.  F.  WARNER. 

With  50  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MY  IRISH  YEAR. 

By  PADRAIC  COLUM. 

With  12  full-paee  Illustrations.     Demy    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net.     Uniform  with 
I.   A.   R.   WYLIE'S   "My  German   Year,"  and  RICHARD  BAGOT'S 
"My  Italian  Year." 

FROM  HALIFAX  TO  VANCOUVER. 

By  B.  PULLEN-BURRY. 

With  40  Illustrations.      Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net, 

INVOLUTION. 

By  LORD  ERNEST  HAMILTON. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  QUEEN'S  KNIGHT: 

The  Life  of  Count  Axel  de  Fersen.    By  MILDRED 
CARNEGY. 

With  12  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

TRAMPS  THROUGH  TYROL. 

By  F.  W.  STODDARD  ("  Dolomite  "). 

With  20  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ST.  CLARE  AND  HER  ORDER. 

A  Story  of  Seven  Centuries. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Enclosed  Nun." 
With  20  Illustrations.      Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ITALIANS  OF  TO-DAY 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT, 

Author  of"  My  Italian  Year."     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ACTOR'S  HAMLET. 

With  full  Notes  by  LOUIS  CALVERT. 

Crown  8vo  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ACTOR'S  COMPANION. 

By  CECIL  F.  ARMSTRONG, 

Author  of  "The  Dramatic  Author's  Companion."    With  an  Introduction  by 
ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  as.  6d.net. 

THE  ENCLOSED  NUN. 

Fcap.  8vo.    New  Kdiiion.    Cloth,  -*s.  6d.  net.    Paper,  is.  net. 
/'all  Mall  Gazt'ttt.—  "  A  remarkably  beautiful  piece  of  devotional  writing." 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

By  C.  F.  BENTON  and  MARY  F.  HODGE. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  as.  6d.  net.    Paper,  is.  net. 
Daily  Teh'graph  — "A  capital  idea.     Kvery  father,  mother,  uncle,  and 
aunt  should  make  a  joint  of  presenting  their  child  friends  with  a  copy  of  this 
useful  and  practical  book." 


Mills  &  Boon's  Ramble  Series 

Liverpool  Courier.  —  "The  books  are  not  designed  as  guides.  Up  to  a 
joint  they  may  be  used  as  such.  They  are  really  very  pleasant  essays  by 
writers  who  know  their  subjects,  and  they  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
instruction  quite  apart  from  their  utilitarian  value  to  the  traveller." 

RAMBLES  AROUND  FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 

By  FRANCES  M.  GOSTLING, 

Author  of  "The  liretom  at  Home."    With  5  Illustration*  in  Colour,  33  from 
I'h olograph*,  and  a  Map     Crown  Svo.  6*.  (Ready.) 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE, 

Author  of  "  My  (ierman  rear,"  "  Dividing  Water*."    With  s  Illustrations  tn 
Colour  and    ,  from  I'holograjihs.    Crown    vo.  6s.  (neady.) 

RAMBLES  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE. 

Author  of"  llolborn  Hill.'     With  a|  Illustration!.    Crown  8vo.  6*.    (A'/.i./i  ) 

RAMBLES  IN  NORWAY. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON. 

Willi    Illustration,  in  Colour  and  1/  from  IM10P  graph..    Crown  »vo.  fit. 

(Keady  ) 

RAMBLES  IN  FLORENCE. 

By  0.  E.  TROUTBECK. 

Anihor  of  "Sir-tie.  from  Italian  lli.lory."  '*  Th#  I  lul.lt .r,  s  ItOTJ ■  (  Westminster 
Abbey.'     Illnstrata J  in  Colotll  and  from  l'h"i  ■gtopl.s.    Crown  8vo.  Am, 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 

co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    R6nt<;en    Rays  and 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Djep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Disj  ises. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respec 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
ob  : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 

tively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  1  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"  Vours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE  is  complete  in  six  large  arfd  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two  large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Se.iJ  attached  ■c,^ 

r  _  _    „  .  . ,  ^v»;^  a^ree  to  send  5s.  per  month 

Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


P'.ease 
place  my 
name  on  your 
List     of  Sub- 
^T^scribers  for  SciKNCE 
,Jr\lk  Modern  Life.  I 
°/ send  P.O.    for   6s.,  and 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


for  six  months. 


Address . 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
PersiL    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  i'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piatza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C">.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

■PAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Pra$a  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:   F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA: 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS. 


INCREASE   IN  RECEIPTS. 


tmi  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  tin;  Calcutta  Tramways  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  E.  O.  Morgan  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Briefly,  it  will  be  hecn  that,  whilst  the  gross 
reoeipts  in  1911  exceeded  those  of  1910  l>y  £16,000,  the  expenses  hacc  been 
greater  by  £8,000,  leaving  a  net  increase  in  receipts  of  £8,000.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  under  capital  account  No.  2  o  further  amount  of  £10,439  has 
been  expended,  which  consist*  almost  entirely  of  cost  of  new  cars  ami 
•puipment  rendered  necessary  by  our  expanding  business,  and,  as  no  fresh 
oapital  has  been  raited,  this  account  shows  an  orcrspent  balance  ot 
£37,612,  which  has  been  provided  by  revenue,  pending  the  time  when 
the  continued  expansion  of  our  business  may  render  the  readjustment  of 
onr  capital  account  needful.  This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  alterations 
which  are  to  take  place  in  Calcutta,  duo  to  the  creation  by  Government 
of  a  new  trust,  whose  business  it  It  to  make  tuch  changes  as  they  may 
consider  are  required  by  the  difflcultirt  which  now  cxiat  in  the  booting 
question  in  Caloutta.  To  carry  out  these  improvements  they  are  granted 
very  full  powert  by  Government  to  open  new  and  convenient  thoroughfare* 
and  alter  the  existing  main  arteries  in  the  city  by  realignment  and 
widening  where  required.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  I  may  claim 
that  our  efforts  have  brought,  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  company,  that  its  position  to  day  is  better  than  it  ever  has  been 
In  every  way,  and  tint  the  organisation  now  established  givet  at  reason 
able  ground  for  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  still  further  Improve 
toent  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  removal  of  tho  capital  of  India 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  would  prejudicially  affect  our  traffic  ,  but  it  i« 
now  generally  recognise,)  >|i»t  tnij  (,  not  y,yr\y  to  (,,,  tn(,  ,n,|  „„ 

believe  that,  the  steady  improvement  In  our  business  will  In  no  way 
be  affected  by  the  change.  I  now  beg  to  propose  ••  That  the  director  .' 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  (1,  December  'A,  1911.  as  submitted  t., 
this  meeting,  be  received  and  adopted." 

Hlr  Henry  limber,  Hart  .  M  l'.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  laid  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  corroborate  what  the  Chairman  had  said  as  to  the 
Itrnngth  of  the  company's  present  position  and  Its  prospects  Having 
occasion  to  be  ln  Calcutta  at  a  conference  on  railway  matters,  he  tr„.', 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  principal  parts  of"  their  system  In 
eluding  th"  power  house.,  and  of  Interviewing  their  excellent  chief 
officers  Ht  was  very  much  j. lease, |  with  tho  power  houses.  The  single 
fact  that  they  had  curried  1.000.000  more  passengers  In  the  past  year 
than  In  the  previous  one  was  alone  a  testimony  !<.  the  e,ne||ence  of  the 
oompanr'a  system  and  its  applicability  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
The  motion  was  adopter]  unanimously 

THe.  Chairman  then  moved  a  resolution  that  the  proposed  final  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  of  4«.  M.  per  share  for  the  half  year  ended 
December  31.  1911.  making,  with  the  2«.  M  per  share  Interim  dividend,  a 
total  for  1911  of  7  per  cent  .  be  declared,  such  dividend  to  be  paid  nn 
April  25.  free  of  Income  tax 

Mr.  John  G.  ft.  Atone  seconded  the  resolution,  and  It  was  carried 
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PALACE  HOTEL. 


COMPANY'S    IMPROVED  POSITION. 


The  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Eugene  Cremetti  (Chairman  of  the  Company) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman  said:  The  figures  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  show 
an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  hotel  receipts  have 
improved  by  £2619  2s.  9d.,  whilst  there  is  a  decrease  on  tho  working 
expenses  of  £2894  l&s.,  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  £15,439  Is.  9d.,  against 
£9925  Is.  of  last  year.  These  figures,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  90 
far  very  eatisfaetory,  especially  considering  the  slump  in  business  during 
the  Coronation,  and  also  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  hotel  on  the 
alterations  and  additions  whioh  we  were  compelled  to  carry  out  by 
the  London  County  Council.  You  will  sec  that  we  have  provided  against 
the  exceptional  expenditure  by  transferring  £10,400  from  the  profit 
and  loss  account  to  general  reserve  account.  We  could  have  created  a 
suspense  account,  and  written  off  the  amount  over  a  period  of,  say. 
three  or  four  vears,  'but  we  considered  it  much  better  to  get  rid  of 
tho  amount  at  once  and  get  the  Company  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Unfortunately,  the  money  expended  on  the  alterations  will  not  benefit 
tho  Tovcnue  account,  but  visitors  will  no  doubt  feel  more  comfortable 
when  they  see  the  new  fire-escape  staircase  and  know  that  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  in  case  of  fire.  A  very  expensive  part  of  the  alterations 
was  pulling  down  all  the  woodwork  enclosing  the  service  lifts  and 
replacing  it  with  teak,  this  being  part  of  the  requisition  of  the  I-ondon 
County  Council.  We  considered  it  a  good  opportunity  to  electrify  all 
the  lifts,  thereby  obtaining  a  better  service.  In  fact,  this  alteration 
will  give,  and  has  already  given,  great  satisfaction  to  our  visitors.  I 
now  come  to  an  item  whioh  ha9  received  very  careful  consideration  on 
tho  part  of  your  directors.  I  refer  to  the  resolution  which  will  be 
|.ut  forward  for  tho  reduction  of  the  capital.  Sir  William  l'lendcr 
prepared  a  scheme  which  we  considered  a  very  fair  one,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  largest  shareholders  was  called  to  obtain  their  views.  The 
meeting,  on  the  whole,  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  with  an  amend 
meat,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  scheme  now  before  you.  You 
would  no  doubt  like  me  to  answer  the  question  which  will  naturally 
arito  in  your  minds  as  to  how  it  is  that  the  Company's  property  has 
<omc  to  Iw  M  much  reduced  in  value.  The  answer  is  that  when  the 
Company  was  formed,  and  the  Kmprcss  ltooms  built,  it  stood  in  a 
flats  entirely  by  itself,  but  since  then  competing  establishments  have, 
as  you  know,  oomo  into  existence,  and  although  your  property  has  been 
mai'ntaln'd  at  tho  highest  standard  the  increase  of  competition  has 
greatly  reduced  its  earning  capacity.  To  show  that  we  nre  not  alone 
in  having  a  heavy  depreciation  to  face,  I  have  compared  the  market 
value  of  the  share*  of  come  other  hotel  companies  nt  the  date  when 
this  Company  was  brought  out  with  their  value  to-day,  and,  by  way 
of  example.  I  Mod  that  the  Gordon  Hotels  £10  Ordinary  shares,  when  this 
Company  was  brought  out,  xtood  nt  a  market  price  of  £X0,  and  now 
stand  at  between  £2  and  £3.  Tho  Savoy  Hotel  £10  Ordinary  tharei, 
which  stood  nt  £16,  now  stand  at  between  £5  and  £6.  These  cxnmplo. 
you  could,  of  course,  multiply  if  it  wore  worth  while  doing  so,  but 
at  all  events  they  show  that  this  Company  is  not  nlone  in  having  a 
li«-av\  full  in  value  to  deal  with.  As  the  largest  shareholder  in  thlt 
Company,  I  oonaldcr  this  scheme  the  very  best  to  put  the  Company's 
affairs  on  a  good  flnnnelnl  basis,  and  to  resume  the  pnymcnt  of  dividend* 
almost  nt  once,  sly  holding  it  over  £15,000  in  this  (V>mpany,  in  Ordinary 
■ad  Preference  tharei,  and  other  members  of  my  family  hold  a  great 
n.anv  Ordinary  and  PrcfTonoo  shnres  anil  Debentures  This  alone 
ought  to  convince  yon  of  my  belief  in  the  scheme,  which  I  strongly 
ro'ommond  you  t.,  »...pt  Moreover,  the  fnct  of  the  scheme  having 
been  thought  out  bv  Kir  William  I'lend.-r  should  glvo  ynu  sufficient 
confidence  that  it  I*  the  one  and  only  thing  to  do  to  save  thl.  t  orn 
pnny.  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  the  re«|xinse  from  the  tharoholders. 
In  surrpo.M  of  the  scheme,  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Captain  W  r  lenther  Onrdon  seconded  the  resolution  tot  kM  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Tho  ordinarr  business  of  the  meeting  having  boon  transacted  th" 
CI. airman  pr  .po»rd  a  resolution  reducing  the  -npitnl  of  the  Company 
from  CTflh.M).  divided  int..  in.'ssi  In.  r . ...  I  »  lf,.lt  p.  >  Cenl  Cumulstlvn 
Preference  shares  of  £10  each  and  10.000  Ordinary  shares  of  fin  i-vl 
to  £100  000.  divided  Into  an  f<«1  K.nir  nn.l  allnlf  per  Cent  Ciimulat  iv  • 
Participating  Preference  tbaree  of  £1  ra'h  and  20,000  Ordinary  shares 
of  I  I  (Ml 

Mr.  Nteyens  seconded  th"  r«  <. lotion,  and.  aftrr  certain  criticisms  of 
tho  siheme.  an  amendment  for  tl"  adjournment  of  the  meeting  was 
lost,  ami  the  original  resolution  was  thereupon  put  to  tho  meetln? 
and  declared  carried  Por  th'  purpose  <,f  enabling  the  Company  to 
•nhtnit  tho  ressill  to  the  CV.urt  It  was  deemed  neootaary  to  take  a 
|«oll.  and  this  was  acmrdinglv  demanded. 

It  was  tnbseqnentlv  announced  that  the  poll  had  resulted  as  follows 
At    the   ordinary    (/eneral    meeting:    In    favour   of    the    scheme  10,95V 
agaln.t  797;  at  the  Preference  shareholders'  mooting-    In   favour  1,100. 
against  175;  tho  requisite  majority  thus  being  obtained  In  each" eat*. 
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The  Venetian  School  of  Painting. 
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8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Art.    It  considers  the  Venetian  painters  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the  school  from  its  dawn 
to  the  decline. 

Individuality  and  Art. 

By  HERBERT  E.  A.  FURST.    Illustrated.  Extra 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
%*  In  this  work  the  author  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
artist's  work  and  manner  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
interplay  of  natural  forces,  subject  to  natural   law  and 
necessity. 

Organ  PJaying. 

By  PERCY  C.  BUCK,  Mus.Doc.  410.  4s.  net. 
V  This  work  forms  Volume  II.  of  THE  MUSICIAN'S 
LIBRARY.    A  Series  of  Primers  which  are  being  issued 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  STA1NER  &  BELL,  Ltd. 

The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of 

British  New  Guinea.  By  ROBERT  W. 
WILLIAMSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.  R.S.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.    8vo.  14s.  net. 

The  Life  of  David  Livingstone. 

By  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE,  M.P.  Illustrated. 
Globe  8vo.  is.  net. 

[Afacmillan's  New  Shilling  Library. 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 

A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge 
during  the  Lent  Term,  19:2.  By  Rev.  WILLIAM 
TEMPLE,  Head  Master  of  Repton.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A   Defence   of  the    Church  of 

England    against    Disestablishment.  By 

the  late  EARL  of  SELBORNE.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
an  additional  Chapter  on  the  REPORT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CHURCH  IN 
WALES.    Globe  8vo.  is.  net. 

Philistia  and  a  Soul:  A  Wander 

Book  in  Verse.  By  ALFRED  ERNEST  KNIGHT. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Times. — "  There  arc  parts  of  it,  especially  the 
introduced  Lyrics,  which  are  of  real  poetic  quality,  and  the 
verse  throughout  is  easy,  eloquent,  and  effective." 

A  Lyttel  Booke  of  Nonsense. 

By  RANDALL  DAVIES.  Illustrated  with  old  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcap.  410.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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MEMORIES  OF 
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By  Brigadier-General 
Frederick  Funston,  U.S.A. 


Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  full-pane  Illustrations 
by  F.  C.  YOHN.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

41  His  book  is  invaluable  to  the  students  of  the  actualities  of 
the  war,  and  will  interest  any  reader  who  enjoys  a  lively,  well 
written,    and    wcll-obscrvtd   account  of  a  gallant  soldier's 

experiences  of  active  service." — Scotsman. 

EUROPEAN  YEARS     By  0.  E.  Woodberry 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  "letters  home"  from  a 
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MISS  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT'S  WORKS 

are  little  known  In  England.    Why  Is  this?    Her  works 
represent  some  of  the  most  refined,  polished,  and  charming  In 
literature.   We  have  Just  published 

LETTERS  OF 

SARAH  ORNEJEWETT 

(6s.  net).   Edited  by  Mrs.  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

A  NOTABLE  PRESS  OPINION. 
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Wt  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  thing  which  we  all  really  wish  to  know  about 
the  "  Titanic  "  is  not  whether  she  was  lost  through  the 
captain  taking  the  wrong  course  or  through  the  speed 
being  too  hot,  or  through  the  look-outs  not  being  sup- 
plied with  glasses.  These  matters  are,  of  course,  very 
important;  and  it  rests  with  experts  and  officials  to 
clear  them  up — or  probably  never  to  clear  them  up. 
Lord  Mersey's  strong  enquiry  is  now  at  work. 
But  what  the  world  really  wants  to  know  is  how  the 
crew  and  the  passengers  held  themselves  ;  what  men 
and  women  did,  felt,  said,  and  thought.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  degree  a  "  morbid  "  wish,  but  a  healthy  wish  ; 
because  human  nature  and  the  conduct  of  men  and 
women  in  extreme  plight  are  the  most  interesting  study 
in  the  world — and,  rightly  considered,  a  thousand  times 
more  important  than  collapsible  boats  and  longitudinal 
bulkheads,  and  even  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  evidence  collected  this  week 
by  the  American  Commission  and  by  the  Press,  taking 
the  trustworthy  with  the  untrustworthy,  proves  that 
the  people  of  the  "  Titanic  ",  drowned  and  saved,  held 
themselves  nobly.  A  Girondist  scribbled  on  his  prison 
wall  when  he  recognised  his  fate,  "  Rebus  in  arduis 
facile  est  contemnere  vitam  ".  But  the  Cirondists,  or 
some  of  them,  were  poets  and  actors,  and  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  in  such  straits  it  is  not  the  easiest  but 
the  hardest  thing  to  scorn  life.  By  the  time  the  last  boat 
was  gone,  and  when  the  ship  was  terribly  settling  down, 
hundreds  or  a  thousand  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
must  have  known  tin-  end  was  at  hand.  Vet  they  bore 
themselves  to  admiration.  It  is  a  splendid  thin/4  >" 
think  of.  It  was  the  only  mercy  at  the  close,  but  a 
crowning  one  !  The  story  of  the  engineers  working  0,1 
with  the  water  up  to  their  knees— there  is  nothing 
supremer  in  the  annals  of  the  sea.  They  arc  of  the 
immortals. 


We  would  rather  not  say  anything  further  of,  in  some 
ways,  the  most  pathetic  figure  in  this  drama,  because 
sympathy  can  be  awkward.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
escape  doing  so,  for  Mr.  Ismay  remains  the  central 
figure,  the  observed  of  all.  The  evidence  of  this  week, 
every  scrap  of  it,  goes  to  show  that  his  accusers  were 
too  hasty  and  too  brutal.  He  has  been  an  extremely 
unfortunate  man.  Look  at  the  matter  how  we  will, 
and  without  the  smallest  prejudice  in  his  favour,  we 
cannot  sec  a  sign  that  he  played  the  coward.  He 
worked  well  to  get  the  women  and  children  off.  He 
did  not  leave  till  the  last  boat ;  and  he  did  not  leave 
then  till  there  were  no  more  women  willing  to  go  or 
ready  to  go,  and  no  men  in  any  wise  competing  for 
places  in  that  boat.  Finally,  all  the  stories  that  he 
fared  sumptuously  on  the  "  Carpathia  "  have  been 
proved  false  ;  as  also  the  stories  that  he  tried  to  suppress 
the  truth  about  the  loss  of  the  "Titanic".  That  is 
the  case  for  him.  The  case  against  him  seems  to  be 
mainly  one  for  armchair  braves  who  deal  in  pot  heroics. 

"  What  shall  a  nation  have  in  exchange  for  its  own 
soul?  A  tax  on  imported  butter  !  "  is  the  epigram  of 
the  Home  Rule  debate  so  far;  and  all  who  care  for 
the  good  things  and  rare  things  in  political  debate  must 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Churchill.  But  so  much  depends  on 
the  price  of  butter,  and  one  is  not  at  all  sure  that  if  the 
tax  were  put  high  enough  the  Irish  farmer  would  not 
secretly  vote  it  a  good  exchange.  For  if  there  is  any- 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  debates  on  Home  Rule  and 
the  traffic  between  Ministers  and  Nationalists  have  made 
absolutely  clear,  it  is  that  the  Irish  are  dead  keen  on 
the  money  side  of  the  business.  That  is  human  nalurc 
no  doubt.  Hut  we  fear  a  creeping  hypo,  risy  in  Kelts 
who  insist  on  talking  of  (heir  souls  when  they  arc  really 
011I  for  a  pound  of  our  flesh. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Chun  hill  kept  dear  largely  of  the 
carnal  side  of  the  business — that  department  they  put 
into  the  skilled  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Mill— which  we  take  to 
be  the  good  cash  Kngland  is  to  give  to  the  Irish 
Nationalists  that  Mr.  Churchill  refuses  to  attend  to: 
it  is  the  bones  and  framework  of  the  Hill  genrrallv.  He 
and  Mr.  Mirrcll  and  others  have  got  "  the  modern  'eye  ". 
They  are  going  to  look  af   things  from  a  new  and 
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ennobling  light.  They  are  going  to  bury  for  ever  all 
"  tbc  old  dead  body  of  spite".  They  are  not  going 
to  waste  their  breath  by  breathing  it  on  the  dry  bones 
of  the  Bill.  We  quite  understand,  and  it  is  a  clever 
move.  Hut  the  eye  is  not  quite  so  modern  as  some 
of  the  enthusiastic  souls  suppose.  Nineteen  years  ago 
Lord  Rosebery  tried  exactly  the  same  move  in  his 
brilliant,  emotional  speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  he  afterwards  found  out  that 
the  "  predominant  partner  "  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  soul  trick  when  the  game  was  nothing  if  not 
a  purely  carnal  one. 

For  the  rest,  we  must  all  weleome  the  change  that 
has  come  over  Mr.  Churchill's  oratory.  Where  once 
we  had  to  seek  our  similes  for  his  style  in  the  severity 
of  Feltham  we  may  seek  them  better  now  perhaps  in  the 
sweetness  of  Sidney.  At  least  his  speech  bringing  in 
the  second  reading  invites  us,  in  its  suavity,  to  invert 
a  saying  of  Sidney  and  speak  of  him  as  one  who 
"having  quite  lost  the  way  of  terribleness,  straves  to 
climb  to  the  height  of  nobleness  ".  The  modern  eye, 
at  any  rate  the  latest  Liberal  eye  of  all,  even  looks  be- 
nignly at  Ulster,  it  seems  !  We  are  very  glad  to  note 
the  change  which  Mr.  James  Douglas  and  the  "  Star" 
newspaper  has  brought  about  :  those  skilful  political 
opticians  are  positively  getting  rid  of  the  old  Radical 
squint. 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  was  the  feature  of  the  first 
days  of  the  debate,  but  if  he  supplied  the  soul  Sir 
Robert  Finlav  brought  good  substance.  We  doubt, 
moreover,  the  modernity  of  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette's  "  lobby  or  gallery  eye  in  seeing  in  Mr.  Walter 
Long  only  one  who  makes  "  a  noise  "  and  "  thumps 
the  table  ".  That  is  surely  the  very,  very  old  party 
style  of  saying  in  print  that  your  leaders  are  all  great 
and  wise  men,  and  your  opponents  are  asses.  Mr. 
Long  speaks,  as  a  fact,  with  a  great  experience  of 
Ireland,  and  if  he  does  not  affect  literary  airs  and  graces 
he  stands  for  character — unsullied  character — and  for 
the  splendid  old  tradition  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man. But  we  suppose  the  Liberal  dogs  can  yap  now, 
for  another  generation  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  rush- 
ing down,  about  see  ended  the  tradition  that  held 
England  high  :  by  a  little  irony  Rood  Ashton  was 
announced  to  let  in  one  or  two  Radical  anti-landowners' 
papers  only  the  other  day  ! 

Mr.  Long  has,  moreover,  a  claim  to  general  respect 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  faith.  We  think  it  was  Halifax 
the  Trimmer  who  held  that  in  this  world  men  are  saved 
by  want  of  faith.  If  so,  Mr.  Long's  chance  is 
passing  small.  Unlike  several  of  the  distinguished  men 
whom  the  Prime  Minister  puts  into  his  first  line  for 
the  Home  Rule  debate  this  week,  Mr.  Long  has  never 
tried  his  fortune  in  the  opposite  camp.  One  need  not 
insist  that  a  politician  should  always  wear  the  same 
coat ;  that  might  be  a  plea  for  monotony  ;  but  one  rather 
suspects  the  type  that  is  prone  to  view  its  wardrobe 
like  Hastings  and  Marlow — the  one  question  being, 
Will  the  blue  or  the  red  tell  the  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
suitors?  Mr.  Long  and  his  type  have  never  dressed 
to  this  end. 

With  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  debate 
grew  even  suaver  than  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Here  was 
the  old  style  at  its  stateliest.  Here  was  sweetness  and 
light  truly — Mr.  Balfour,  the  pink  of  courtesy,  putting 
considerately  five  historical  posers  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  replying  with  the  softness  of 
the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  "  Ask  me 
another  ".  It  is  all  very  agreeable,  and  it  is  all  in  order 
that  there  should  be  truces  of  the  kind  during  the  first 
and  second  reading  stages.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
go  through  on  these  lines ;  if  we  were  to,  then  "  Heaven 
help  the  Union  and  God  help  Ulster  ".  The  wild  cat 
of  Home  Rule  is  out.  Our  business  is  not  to  groom 
it,  but  to  grill  it.  And  in  the  process  of  grilling  we 
shall  need  to  apply  plenty  of  the  fresh  mustard  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  of  the  cayenne  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 


The  other  day  we  quoted  a  Liberal  paper  as  saying 
naively  that  even  a  Conservative  M.P.  might  be  believed 
if  he  "  seemed  "  to  be  speaking  the  truth.  But  Lord 
Charles  Beresford — who  made  a  delightful  speech — 
scarcely  "  seems  "  to  do  so  when  he  talks  of  some  one 
having  knocked  him  down  once  in  Ireland.  Many  of 
us  think  we  know  of  too  many  men  whom  Lord  Charles 
has  knocked  down  to  believe  that  the  boot  has  ever 
been  on  the  other  leg.  Mr.  Agar  Robarts,  a  Liberal, 
spoke  so  violently  against  the  Bill  that  he  had  to  pull 
himself  up  at  the  close  and  declare  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  second  reading — and  then  give  it  a  good  thrash- 
ing in  Committee.  We  commend  Mr.  Robartcs  to  Sir 
F.  C.  Gould  for  one  of  his  "  Hatter  "  sketches. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
Will  Thorne.  Moreover,  he  insists  on  a  battle.  Mr. 
Thome's  charge  that  the  Government  "  when  prosecut- 
ing poor  men  in  England  for  sedition  has  neglected  to 
prosecute  rich  men  in  Ireland  for  much  graver 
offences"  he  describes  as  "detestable  and  untrue". 
Mr.  Thome's  motion  in  this  sense  was  not  reached  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  insists 
that  Mr.  Thorne  shall  stick  to  his  charge,  and  make  it 
good  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Thorne  answers 
that  he  will  ask  another  question  about  it — which,  on 
Thursday,  he  did  ;  and  gave  Mr.  Lansbury  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  a  sharp  reproof  from  Mr.  Speaker.  But, 
as  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  keenly  said  :  "I  think 
you  and  your  friends  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  much 
more  pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  grant  facilities 
than  by  a  mere  question  in  the  House  ". 

Radical  papers,  or  their  scribes,  have  been  trying  to 
smile,  though  rather  sickly,  at  Sir  Robert  Finlay  and 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's  warning  that  Ulstermen 
would  fight  if  Home  Rule  were  imposed  on  them.  We 
heard  similar  talk  of  fighting,  they  say,  if  the  Par- 
liament Bill  passed.  But  they  forget  that  the  Peers 
were  led  by  Lord  Lansdowne ;  the  Ulstermen  are 
led  by  Sir  Edward  Carson.  We  do  not  think  he  will 
advise  his  followers  to  run  away. 

The  Bishops  in  Convocation  have  condemned  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  by  twenty-one  votes  to 
three.  The  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Hereford,  and  Lincoln 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  three  dissentients,  who 
approve  of  divorce  between  the  State  and  religion  and 
the  diversion  to  secular  uses  of  means  now  devoted 
by  the  Church  spiritually.  This  seems  strange  loyalty 
in  a  Bishop  to  his  Church.  It  is  not  the  way  to  inspire 
confidence.  One  would  rather  not  go  hunting  with 
these  men.  If  they  believe  in  Disestablishment  and 
wish  to  strip  the  Church  for  the  State's  benefit,  let  them 
resign  their  bishoprics,  and  we  could  respect  them  and 
honour  their  honesty.  Dr.  Gore's  position  is  the  most 
ambiguous  of  all.  Hear  him  talking  to  "  Young 
Liberals  ".  He  advises  them  to  give  up  undenomina- 
tionalism.  As  if  he  did  not  know  that  Nonconformists 
hold  that  an  even  more  sacred  article  of  Liberalism  than 
Disestablishment  itself.  It  may  soothe  Dr.  Gore's 
conscience  to  pray  them  drop  undenominationalism  ;  it 
will  do  nothing  else,  as  he  must  know  quite  well. 

There  is  a  point,  by  the  way,  about  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill  Churchmen  might  look  into  more 
closely  than  they  have.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that, 
as  the  Bill  stands,  the  Synod  or  representative  assembly 
might  not  only  contain  Xonconformists,  but  an  actual 
non-Church  majority?  There  seems  no  limitation  to 
Church  laymen  either  as  electors  or  members.  If  this 
is  so,  Nonconformist  "Radicals  would  no  doubt  organise 
themselves  to  secure  a  majority  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  disestablished  Church.  This  at  least  wants 
clearing  up. 

Professor  Pollard  in  his  latest  contribution  to  the 
controversy  on  the  Cecil  property  opens  up  a  really 
staggering  prospect.  Granting  Lord  Hugh's  legal 
right,  he  questions  his  moral  right,  to  enjoy  property 
questionably  acquired  no  matter  how  many  generations 
or  how  many  centuries  ago.    Time  cannot  be  a  moral 
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limitation.  Conceive  the  situation  :  whose  property,  if 
he  can  trace  it  back  far  enough,  does  not  begin  in  war  or 
violence  of  some  sort?  What  is  the  origin  of  property 
but  force?  What  a  general  post  it  would  be  if  we  all 
acted  on  Professor  Pollard's  view,  and  how  the  knaves 
would  thrive  in  the  confusion  !  No,  there  must  be  some 
■end  to  moral  responsibility  as  well  as  to  law. 

Rarely  indeed  does  a  Government  answer  so  honestly 
as  this  Government  did  on  Tuesday  by  its  spokesman 
Mr.  Bottomley.  Mr.  Harold  Smith  had  introduced  in 
very  lively  style  a  useful  little  bill  to  remove  a  lie  from 
the  Statute  book,  being  the  preamble  to  the  Parliament 
Act.  Mr.  Bottomley  "on  behalf  of  the  Government" 
admitted  that  they  had  no  intention  now  of  carrying  out 
this  preamble  ;  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  emasculated  Senate  was  the  best  compromise.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Asquith  on  finding  a  spokesman  who 
knows  the  Premier's  mind  so  well  and  can  make  it  so 
•clear  to  the  House. 

Late  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Grant  moved  the  House  of 
■Commons  to  express  its  opinion  "  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  ensure  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  profession  to  the  administration 
of  the  Insurance  Act,  and  that  until  such  co-operation 
is  ensured  the  Act  will  fail  efficiently  to  provide  medical 
benefit  ".  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
House,  accepted  the  motion.  The  Government  had 
refused  to  postpone  the  Act  till  the  medical  problem  is 
solved  by  agreement,  and  Mr.  George  himself  suggested 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech  on  Wednesday  that  the 
■doctors'  co-operation  was  not  strictly  necessary,  so  that 
Mr.  Grant's  motion  was  obviously  for  the  Government 
a  motion  of  censure.  Why,  then,  was  it  at  the  last 
■moment  so  meekly  accepted?  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Government  had  failed  to  whip  in  enough  members 
to  make  a  division  safe.  The  Unionists  were  in  force ; 
whereas  the  Radicals  are  already  heartily  sick  of  the 
Insurance  muddle. 

Mr.  George's  speech  was  in  his  best  manner  of 
Come,  let  us  reason  with  one  another  ".  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  payment  of  doctors  in  some  districts 
under  contract  practice  is  scandalous,  and  he  empha- 
sised his  accessibility  to  argument  in  dealing  with  the 
doctors'  grievances.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  agreement.  He  is  evidently  expecting 
great  things  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  A  vein  of 
contradiction  was  clear,  both  in  argument  and  tone, 
throughout  the  speech.  On  the  one  hand  he  shows  that 
be  is  extremely  conscious  of  the  immense  difficulty  of 
working  the  Act  without  preliminary  agreement  with 
the  doctors.  (This  makes  him  extremely  careful  to 
appear  moderate  and  reasonable.)  On  the  other  hand 
be  seems  obviously  determined  to  start  working  the 
Act,  with  the  doctors  or  without.  There  was,  by  the 
way,  one  rather  notable  remark  :  "I  do  not  say  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
medical  profession  without  inviting  the  House  to  make 
some  additional  provision  for  medical  attendance  ". 

Other  Radical  newspapers  will  do  well  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  awful  example  Mr.  Claude  Hay  has  made 
of  the  "  Star."  In  its  zeal  to  damage  Mr.  May  for  the 
benefit  of  Dr.   Addison  in  Hoxton  the  "  Star  "  made 

grave  accusations  against  Mr.  Hay.  Unfortunately 
for  the  "Star"  these  accusations  were  false,  and 
the  "  Star  "  has  had  to  pay  for  its  malice  to  the  tunc 
°f  /625°°-  No!  unnaturally  it  tried  to  escape  so  hca\  v 
a  pcnalt\  by  appeal;  but  <  old  comfort  enough  did  it 
get  from  the  Appeal  Court,  which  not  only  unanimously 
refused  a  new  trial,  but  rubbed  in  the  "  Star's  "  iniqui- 
ties with  vigour.  Lord  Justice  Farwell,  for  instance, 
"  thought  tlx  .  ondin  t  of  the  defendants  "  (the  "  Star  " 
Company)  "  discreditable  in  every  way  ".  On  the  whole 
Radical  I.  guarding  of  Unionist  candidates  at  elec- 
tion times  has  had  pretty  severe  punishment  in  the 
Courts.     This  crowns  a  longish  s<  1  ies. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Sociological  So.  i« f  on  Tuesday 
approached  Syndicalism  more  as  political  philosopher 


than  economist.  He  thinks  that  many  working  men 
have  turned  to  Syndicalism  in  disappointment  with 
democracy.  The  millennium  which  was  to  come  from 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems  further 
off  than  ever ;  and  they  have  begun  to  turn  from  poli- 
tical organisation  to  the  organisation  of  particular  indus- 
tries. Mr.  Balfour  himself  asks  us  to  learn  from  the 
failure  of  democracy  that  "  you  cannot  get  out  of  human 
beings,  however  you  distribute  or  redistribute  them, 
more  than  they  have  to  give  you";  and  he  urges 
that  we  should  deduce  from  that  the  supreme  value  of 
education.  As  to  Syndicalism  and  its  doctrines  Mr. 
Balfour  said  not  without  contempt  :  "  I  doubt  whether 
this  new  theory  of  rights  a  century  hence  will  be  criti- 
cised in  less  scornful  language  than  that  which  we  are 
apt  to  bestow  upon  the  extreme  view  of  abstract  rights 
which  was  fashionable  a  century  ago". 

The  Turkish  Government  has  happily  seen  its  way  to 
reopen  the  Dardanelles  to  neutral  shipping.  This  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  right  of  Turkey  to  close  them 
again  when  and  if  it  should  seem  necessary.  Certainly 
Turkey  would  have  been  in  no  way  to  blame,  had  she 
kept  the  straits  closed  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  safety 
of  Constantinople  must  be  the  paramount  care  of  the 
Government,  and  Italian  action  had  shown  that  there 
was  danger  in  leaving  the  Dardanelles  open.  As  it  is, 
the  Turkish  Government  judges  it  to  be  safe  for  the 
time  to  open  the  straits  again.  British  shippers  may 
very  well  rejoice  that  it  does  ;  for  the  daily  loss  owing 
to  delay  and  deterioration  of  cargo  was  great  and  grow- 
ing. Other  countries  were  also  suffering,  of  course, 
notably  Russia,  but  more  than  half  the  shipping  held 
up  was  British.  It  is  not  against  Turkey  that  the  loss 
incurred  must  be  charged.    That  is  very  certain. 

Two  ships  have  now  been  blown  up  by  mines  in  the 
Dardanelles.  Naturally  this  makes  all  countries  the 
more  anxious  for  the  Tripolitan  war  to  end,  and  most 
of  them  probably  would  not  stand  on  the  order  of  its 
ending,  so  it  did  end.  But  at  present  nothing  points 
that  way  :  there  is  nothing  that  gives  any  probability  to 
the  amiable  aspiration  of  Count  Berchtold,  the  new 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  that  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  Powers  may  result  in  a  settlement  acceptable  to  both 
belligerents.  The  Porte's  answer,  lately  published  in 
full  in  the  "  Times  ",  leaves  no  room  for  settlement ;  for 
it  says  no  arrangement  will  be  considered  that  does  not 
include  the  withdrawal  of  all  Italian  claims  on  the  Tri- 
politan. Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  on  absolute 
annexation.  So  the  war  neither  ends  nor  moves  to  any 
end.  Generally  Count  Berchtold's  speech  was  optimis- 
tic and  pacific  all  round.  We  are  assured  that  any 
bad  feeling  that  arose  out  of  "  temporary  misunder- 
standings "  of  the  Bosnia  crisis  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  hope  so.  Certainly  no  one  misunderstood 
that  situation  more  than  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

At  Choisy-le-Roi  it  was  the  same  problem  is  at 
Sidney  Street — to  take,  living  or  dead,  two  desperate 
ruffians  without  a  needless  sacrifice  of  lives.  The 
"  siege  "  took  a  very  similar  course.  First  a  fusillade 
of  police  with  M.  Lepine  (in  Mr.  Churchill's  old  part] 
directing  the  fire;  next  the  arrival  of  soldiers, 
and  a  telephoning  for  field-guns.  The  field-guns  were 
not  wanted  at  Choisy-lc-Roi  owing  to  the  courage  of 
Lieutenant  Fontan  of  the  Republican  Guard.  Though 
discouraged  by  M.  Lepine,  who  thought  the  risk 
great  and  unnecessary,  he  advanced  under  fire,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  fixing  a  fuse  that  ended  things 
for  Bonnot  and  Dubois.  All  this  we  should  have  <  ailed 
mock-heroics,  did  not  Sidney  Street  forbid. 

It  was  unwise  o!  Mr.  Tafl  to  .-inept  Mi.  K<><>s<  \elt's 
invitation  to  a  wrangle  of  epithet.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
bound  to  prove  the  better  man.  Mr.  I  aft  could  not 
hope  to  equal  perhaps  he  would  not  1  ate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "  It's  a  bad  trait  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you  ". 
There  is  nothing  meaner  than  for  a  benefactor  to  make 
the  protege  feel  his  obligation.  Resides,  win  rein 
has  Mr.  Roosevelt  shown  himself  the  benefactor  of  Mr. 
Taft?    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  serve  his  private 
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ciuls  put  Mr.  Taft  into  the  chair.  Why  should  Mr. 
Taft  be  grateful?  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  him  in  as  warm- 
ing-pan and  now  is  furious  because  Mr.  Taft  declines 
the  part. 

This  quarrel  has  led  to  the  publication  of  an  important 
letter  Mr.  Taft  wrote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  January  191 1 
about  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  this  Mr.  Taft  urged  that  as  a  result  of 
reciprocity  Canada  would  become  "  an  adjunct  of  the 
United  States  ".  Precisely  what  Canadian  Conserva- 
tives everywhere  said.  Mr.  Foster  has  already  filled  in 
the  picture  from  the  Canadians'  point  of  view  :  "  Her 
business  was  to  go  to  Chicago  and  New  York  with  her 
bank  credits  and  everything  else,  and  her  manufactur- 
ing was  to  be  done  by  that  country  ". 

The  interim  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Tuberculosis  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  various 
local  bodies  who  are  to  share  in  administering  the 
Insurance  Act.  The  Insurance  Committees  and  very 
many  local  authorities,  such  as  County  Councils,  sani- 
tary authorities,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and 
education  authorities,  and  many  voluntary  associations, 
have  some  kind  of  duty  or  other  with  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. Under  the  Act  some  ^"800,000  is  to  be  distri- 
buted on  treatment  and  p£.  1,500,000  in  grants  for 
sanatoria,  so  that  insured  members  may  be  treated  in 
suitable  buildings  that  have  to  be  erected  or  otherwise 
provided.  It  is  with  the  object  of  advising  how  the 
various  bodies  may  best  work  that  the  Committee 
report. 

Their  main  idea  is  in  each  area  to  have  dispensaries 
and  sanatoria  in  connexion  ;  the  dispensaries  being 
receiving-houses  for  diagnosing  and  settling  the  differ- 
ence of  treatment  for  various  patients  ;  the  sanatoria 
being  places  of  various  sorts  to  which  the  patients  may 
be  sent  for  suitable  treatment.  Sanatoria  does  not 
necessarily  mean  special  hospitals,  though  these  are  to 
be  such.  The  Committee  advises  as  to  the  number  of 
dispensaries  to  population,  the  sort  of  medical  officers 
to  be  employed,  their  salaries,  and  so  on.  It  is  under 
no  delusion  as  to  magical  cures  in  sanatoria  ;  and  local 
bodies  have  their  attention  impressively  drawn  to  the 
complexity  of  the  whole  problem.  It  insists  on  the 
necessity  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  medical 
practitioners  with  the  dispensaries  and  sanatoria  ;  and 
the  medical  men  are  still  in  revolt  ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  farrago  of 
lies  in  the  spiritualist  case  and  assign  them  to  each 
miserable  wretch  in  proper  proportion.  The  advantage 
to  shady  persons  charged  with  obtaining  money  on  false 
pretences  from  other  shady  persons,  as  the  mediums 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  were,  is  that  the  shady  accuser — 
in  this  instance  Syms  a  solicitor — will  not  be  believed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard  have  been  discharged  not  on 
their  own  merits  but  because  now  nobody  could  believe 
a  word  from  a  person  of  such  diseased  mind  as  Syms 
has  shown  himself  to  be.  He  is  a  psychological 
curiosity  ;  possibly  believing  in  spiritualism  and  duped 
by  the  mediums,  yet  using  spiritualistic  practices  as  a 
cover  for  immorality. 

Barristers  who  wander  about  the  Courts,  picking  up 
more  rumours  and  reports  than  briefs,  are  putting 
certain  things  together,  and  drawing  inferences  as  to 
changes  imminent  on  the  Bench  and  in  the  Covernment. 
They  are  noting  that  the  Solicitor-General  has  been 
brought  into  the  "  Titanic  "  Inquiry  at  the  last 
moment.  This  is  taken  to  imply  that  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Solicitor-General  were  not  originally 
intended  to  be  both  in  the  case,  and  that  now 
they  will  not  long  remain  together.  Sir  John  Simon 
will  find  himself  Attorney-General  and  leader,  vice  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs — resigned  to  become  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Nicelv  to  round  off  the  story,  Mr.  Buckmaster  K.C. 
has  announced  that  after  an  early  date  he  will  not 
accept  briefs  in  his  ordinary  practice  ;  and  Mr.  Buck- 
master  is  a  well-known  prospective  Liberal  Solicitor- 
General.  Unfortunately  Lord  Alverstonc's  health 
cannot  be  cited  to  disprove  the  story. 


THE   FEDERAL  ILLUSION. 

•"PHE  Second  Reading  phase  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
has  been  marked  by  a  certain  recrudescence  of 
the  Federation  project,  if  anything  so  vague  and  vision- 
ary can  be  so  described.  A  reference  to  this  idea  was 
the  most  specific  contribution  to  the  controversy  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Churchill's  rather  eloquent,  and  unex- 
pectedly moderate,  but  distinctly  insubstantial, 
Second  Reading  speech.  Mr.  Churchill's  admiration 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  perhaps  led  him  to  adopt  one 
of  that  Master's  favourite  dialectical  methods.  No 
one  was  more  adept  in  evading  awkward  argumentative 
points  by  soaring  into  the  empyrean  of  amiable  senti- 
ment and  imposing  aspiration.  The  discourse  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  throughout  in  the 
message-of-peace  vein  of  the  Gladstonian  era.  He  said 
hardly  anything  about  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  simply 
waved  the  whole  financial  section  to  one  side ;  pre- 
ferring to  enlarge  on  Irish  virtues  and  Irish  hopes,  and 
the  unimportance  of  the  whole  Irish  question  compared 
with  the  necessity  for  arranging  matters  comfortably 
between  the  two  "peoples".  But  he  urged  that  the 
present  measure  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme,  to 
be  developed  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  scheme  of  federa- 
tion. "  We  feel  that  the  growth  of  business  requires 
a  complete  re-casting  of  our  parliamentary  machine. 
We  intend  this  Bill  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  general 
system  of  devolution  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  we  are 
sure  it  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  such 
reform  or  any  larger  improvement  in  Imperial  organisa- 
tion ".  When  that  ."  intention  "  is  likely  to  take  effect, 
Mr.  Churchill  did  not  say.  We  may  wait  for  it  till 
such  time  as  the  draft  embodied  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Parliament  Act  is  presented  for  payment. 

Nevertheless  there  is  some  astuteness  in  throwing 
out  the  hint,  vague  though  it  be,  at  this  moment. 
Federation  appeals  to  many  persons  who  shrink  from 
Home  Rule  when  they  are  brought  fairly  face  to  face 
with  it.  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  separation,  nor 
can  they  acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  setting  up  another 
kingdom,  or  even  a  colony,  within  the  British  seas. 
But  when  the  proposal  is  bundled  round  with  devolu- 
tionary  and  federalist  wrappings  they  do  not  so  much 
mind  touching  it.  After  all,  they  say,  Federalism  is 
in  the  air;  it  is  the  essentially  modern  mechanism  of 
administration,  and  most  advanced  communities  have 
adopted  it ;  if  it  does  so  well  for  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  Canada,  it  could  scarcely  be 
ruinous  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  the  kingdom  would  remain  united- 
The  Imperial  Parliament  would  become  more  truly 
imperial  than  ever,  being  left  to  deal  with  high  matters 
of  State,  the  Empire,  diplomacy,  and  the  like,  while 
Englishmen,  Scots,  Welshmen,  as  well  as  Irishmen, 
would  be  left  free  to  attend  to  their  various  local  affairs 
in  their  several  local  Assemblies.  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  as  a  department  or  sub-section  of  Home  Rule 
"all  round"  and  strictly  limited,  loses  some  of  its 
terrors  for  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  facts. 

Certain  Unionist  publicists  chose  to  dally  with  this 
suggestion  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  Radicals  and  Nationalists,  and  rather  to  the 
dismay  of  some  of  their  own  more  cautious  readers. 
For  ourselves  we  said  at  the  time  that  the  whole  per- 
formance was  exceedingly  ill-judged,  and  we  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion.  The  "  conversion  "  of 
the  Conservative  journalists,  so  unscrupulously  used 
bv  their  opponents,  was  indeed  speedily  retracted  when 
it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Redmond  had  no  more  inten- 
tion than  his  predecessors  of  being  put  off  with  anv 
devolution  that  did  not  include  an  Irish  Parliament  and 
an  Irish  Cabinet ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  wait  for  the  Hibernian  pound  of  flesh  till  that 
obviously  distant  day  when  England  and  Scotland 
could  also  be  accommodated  with  legislative  assemblies. 
But  the  promulgation  of  this  Federal  theory,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  some  kind  of 
dexterous  jugglery,  to  take  the  Union  to  pieces  without 
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I  breaking  it  up,  could  only  do  mischief,  especially 
1  when  it  came  out  under  respectable  Unionist  patronage. 
1  This  week  the  mischief-making  "  Pacificus  "  of  the 
"  Times  "  has  emerged  to  explain  that  All-Round 
I  Federalists  cannot  possibly  accept  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill. 
He  points  out  that  Union  is  one  thing  and  Federation 
another.  You  may  contrive  to  make  shift  with  either, 
but  you  cannot  get  along  with  a  very  incomplete  mixture 
of  both.  It  is  not  possible,  he  adds,  to  turn  a  Union  into 
a  Federation  by  stages.  "  You  cannot  have  one  part 
of  the  country  federalised  and  another  part  not  fcderal- 
ised."  Also  it  is  laid  down  that  the  essential  condition 
of  a  Federal  arrangement  is  that  it  should  consist  of  not 
fewer  than  two  units  of  an  equal  status  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  one  another  and  entirely  without  responsibility  to 
one  another.  The  second  condition  is  that  there  shall 
be  one  supreme  authority  in  which  all  the  units  are 
represented  fairly  and  equitably.  "  This  is  the  essence 
of  a  Federation  ;  that  the  various  Federal  units  should 
accept  the  headship  of  a  supreme  Federal  authority, 
and  that  they  should  neither  make  nor  meddle  in  one 
another's  domestic  affairs." 

It  is  of  course  extremely  easy  for  "  Pacificus  "  to 
show  that  the  Bill  does  not  comply  with  the  terms  of- 
his  definition.  It  does  not  create  a  true  Federation 
between  England  and  Ireland,  which  could  only  be  done 
— if  we  take  either  the  American,  the  Canadian,  or  the 
Australian  model — by  instituting  a  separate  Parliament 
or  several  separate  Parliaments  in  Great  Britain,  in 
addition  to  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment or  Federal  Congress.  If  there  is  to  be  any  sub- 
ordinate Parliament,  there  must  be  more  than  one ; 
otherwise  we  get  a  body  which  is  both  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Authority  for  the  Kingdom  and  the  local 
Legislature  for  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
superior  Parliament  will  be  required  to  perform  its 
superior  functions  and  the  domestic  functions  of  the  par- 
ticular unit  or  units  as  well,  which  things  "  Pacificus  " 
feels  convinced  it  cannot  "  by  any  ingenuity  of  man  " 
be  enabled  to  accomplish. 

No  doubt  he  is  quite  right.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
envisage  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Federalism  more 
clearly  before  he  gave  his  encouragement  to  the  notion 
that  the  Irish  question  might  somehow  or  other  be 
settled  on  this  basis.  He  condemns  the  present  scheme 
because  it  is  only  sham  Federalism  ;  but  no  practicable 
measure  could  be  anything  else.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
always  been  a  Federalist  in  principle  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  ingenuity  is  inferior  to  that 
of  "  Pacificus  ",  or  any  other  constitutional  theorist. 
If  he  has  failed  to  arrange  Home  Rule  on  a  true  federal 
basis,  it  is  because  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  It  is 
easy  enough  in  the  library,  or  for  that  matter  in  the 
newspapers,  to  talk  of  units  of  equal  status,  "  inde- 
pendent and  entirely  without  responsibility  to  one 
another"  and  so  forth.  But  these  conditions  do  not 
exist  as  between  the  several  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. England  and  Ireland  are  not  and  cannot  be 
M  units  of  equal  status  ",  and  indeed  Ireland  is  not  a 
"  unit  "  at  all.    Nor  can  the  country  with  forty  millions 

of  people  divest  itself  of  responsibility  for  the  country 
of  four  millions,  especially  as  it  will  have  to  provide  its 
partner  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  annual  income 
and  collect  its  revenues.  Moreover,  if  the  genuine 
federal  relation  could  be  established,  it  would  not  be- 
accepted  by  the  Nationalist  leaders.     They  would  not 

have  Mr.   Birrell's  Council!   Bill,  and  they  made 

it  perfectly  (har  that  they  were  not  going  to 
be  fobbed  off  by  "  the  devolution  sham  ".  The 
weakest  point  of  the  Federalist  movement  is  that  it 
deals  in  a  Commodity  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

Nationalist  Ireland  repudiates  it ;  Ulster  does  not  want 

it  ;  and  the  Irish  peers,  landlords,  and  professional  men 
who  faVOUr  it  are  estimable  and  well-meaning  but  lrx> 
exiguous  in  numbers  to  eount.  Nor  is  it  wanled  in 
England  or  Scotland,  or  so  far  as  we  have  any  reason 
to  know  Officially  even  in  Wales.  I'ossiblv  an  agitation 
in  its  favour  might  l>c  worked  up  in  two  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  eventually  a  eolourablc  demand  might  be 
created  even  in  the  third.  But  the  plant  would  require- 
long  and  careful  culture  and  diligent  watering  before  it 


could  even  push  its  shoots  above  the  soil.  If  Ireland 
is  to  wait  till  Englishmen  become  enthusiastic 
Federalists,  she  will  have  to  wait  long  indeed  ;  and  Mr. 
Redmond  and  his  friends  would  be  much  less  sagacious 
than  they  are  if  they  left  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  to 
hang  on  that  "  far-off  divine  event  ".  Nor  has  anybody 
been  able  to  outline  a  Federal  scheme  which  could  work 
well  when  the  "  units  "  are  so  few  in  number  and  so 
disparate  in  population  and  resources  as  the  four 
"  nations  "  of  our  Kingdom.  The  Federation  idea  is 
so  conveniently  misleading  that  Liberals  are  naturally 
tempted  to  introduce  it  at  every  opportunity.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  Unionists  have  played  into  their  hands 
by  loose  thinking  and  loose  writing  upon  this  mis- 
chievous fantasy. 


THE  SIN  AND  A   HALF  MILLIONS. 

MUCH  of  the  time  spent  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  resolution  to  sus- 
pend the  Sinking  Fund  was  diverted  to  the  important 
but  quite  irrelevant  subject  of  the  land  duties.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  allowed  to  wriggle 
out  of  his  engagements  :  a  wide  surface  is  presented  to 
him,  over  which  he  slithers  with  the  ease  born  of  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
were  the  only  speakers  who  kept  to  the  point,  and 
they  could  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
(31  March  1912)  there  was  a  realised  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  of  ^"6,500,000.  By  the  law,  embodied 
in  a  statute  passed  thirty-six  years  ago  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  this  surplus  must  be  paid  over  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  for  the  redemption  of 
Consols,  unless  applied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  some  specific  purpose  in  the  Budget  of 
the  coming  year.  What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done 
has  never  been  done  before,  for  he  has  not  paid  the 
surplus  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  he 
has  not  applied  it  to  any  specific  purpose  in  the  Budget. 
The  Sinking  Fund  obligation  has  often  been  suspended, 
wholly  or  partially,  by  previous  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  generally  under  the  exigency  of  a  war,  but 
the  suspension  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a 
specific  appropriation  to  another  object,  coming  within 
the  expenditure  of  the  current  year.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  neither  hand  over  his  surplus  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  nor  will  he  say  what  he  is  going  to 
do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  carries  by  the  Minis- 
terial majority  a  resolution,  on  which  a  bill  will  be 
grounded,  to  suspend  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  leaving  him 
perfectly  free  to  do  with  the  ^"6,500,000  just  what  he 
pleases.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  alluded,  in  those  vague  and 
awful  terms  which  are  consecrated  to  the  humbugging 
mystery  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  the  possibility  of 
increased  naval  expenditure  owing  to  correspondent 
action  on  the  part  of.  Germany.  He  also  hinted  loosely 
and  darkly  at  the  re  sults  of  the  coal  strike,  which  for 
some  reason  unintelligible  to  us  might  entail  upon  the 

Government  an  expenditure  of  millions.    The  members 

of  Opposition  were  and  are  quite  willing  to  allow  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  his  surplus,  pmvideel  he  will  pledge  himself,  in 
general  language,  to  spend  it  upon  naval  requirements. 
Hut  whe  n  he  was  really  e  e>rncrcd  on  Monelax  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  woulel 
give  no  SUCh  pledge — nay,  he  let  the-  cat  e>ut  of  the 
bag  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  COUld  ne>t 
possibly  ipend  anything  like-  the-  amount  of  the-  surplus 
on  the  Navv  during  t In-  current  year.     Ibis  opens  out 

a  new  vista  e>f  financial  adventure.     is  the  surplus 

realised  in  one  year  to  be-  carried  forward  into  the- 
year  after  the  current  year?  Is  a  surplus  realised  in 
April  i>|i2  to  be-  ..iriied  forward  t<>  the  year  101  ;-i  I? 

if  so,  the-  whole  basis  e»f  run  financial  system,  namely 

the-  annual   voting  of  the  supplies    for    the    year,  is 

destroyed,  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  clearly  and  forcibly 

demonstrated.  What  Charle  s  sttd  famCT  eliel,  e.r  trieel 
to  elo,  w  as  just  the  earning  fe»rw  ard  e>f  mom  s  s  granted 
by   Parliament,   and  what   "  the  gre.it   and  glorious" 
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Revolution  prevented  was  the  practice.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  backed  by  a  motley 
majority  of  Radicals,  Irish  repealers,  and  Labour- 
Socialists,  may  succeed  in  evading  the  financial  control 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  rather  the  shadow  of 
it  which  remains;  but  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Mason,  the  Liberal  member  for  Coventry,  entered  a 
grave  protest  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
defiance  of  constitutional  restrictions.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  repeat  on  Monday 
his  nebulous  allusions  to  possible  developments  in 
German  dockyards,  and  even  asked  the  House  not  to 
press  him  on  the  point,  an  appeal  that  was  met  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  conventional  way.  But  the 
moment  Mr.  Lloyd  George  admitted  that  the  money 
could  not  possibly  be  spent  this  year,  he  gave  away  his 
case  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned.  As  for  the  coal 
strike,  how  can  this  possibly  entail  additional  expendi- 
ture upon  the  Government?  That  many  individuals 
have  lost  large  sums  of  money,  and  that  many  more 
have  suffered  privation — not  so  very  great  after  all — 
by  the  coal  strike  may  be  conceded.  But  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  Government?  The  revenue  from  beer, 
spirits  and  dutiable  commodities  may  be  a  little  less 
than  was  estimated  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
can  be  so  much  less  as  to  produce  a  deficit,  or  if  it 
does  that  is  a  matter  for  the  next  Budget.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  contemplated,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Budget,  the  expenditure  of  some  ^6,000,000 
on  military  movements  for  the  suppression  of  me 
coal  strike?  If  he  did,  the  possibility  of  such  expendi- 
ture has  long  since  passed  away — unless  indeed  the 
Government  have  private  information  that  another 
national  strike  is  being  hatched  by  the  trade  unions 
whom  they  have  emancipated  from  the  law.  There  is 
some  secret  about  this  hoarding  of  the  surplus  for 
possible  contingencies  in  connexion  with  lawless 
labour  :  or  it  is  pretended  that  there  is.  Let  us  have 
the  mystery  explained.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  any  national,  valid  reason  for  asking 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  discretionary  application  of  his 
six  millions,  he  would  do  well  to  take  the  nation  into 
his  confidence.  From  the  lowest  party  point  of  view 
it  would  be  wise  to  put  his  cards  on  the  table,  for  if 
there  is  any  real  danger  lurking  in  the  background, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  rely  on  hearty  and 
unanimous  national  support.  As  it  is,  by  his  mystifica- 
tions and  shufflings  and  evasion  of  pledges  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  merely  confirms  the  fear  of  all 
serious  financiers — that  he  suspends  the  Sinking  Fund 
in  order  to  "  play  with  "  a  surplus  of  six  millions, 
probably  in  subsidising  some  new  and  reckless  policy  of 
Socialism. 


THE  WELSH   SPOILS   BILL— THE  ITEMS. 

[Fa  Minister  wishes  to  say  nothing  on  the  first  read- 
*■  ing  of  a  Bill,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  him. 
He  can  bow  to  the  Speaker  and  say  nothing ;  or  he 
can  speak  for  an  hour  and  say  nothing.  Mr.  McKenna 
in  introducing  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  chose 
the  second  course.  It  was  introduction  by  reference. 
Legislation  by  reference  we  have  all  censured  ;  adminis- 
tration by  reference  we  have  most  of  us  endured.  It 
was  left  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  give  the  first  con- 
spicuous example  of  introduction  by  reference.  The 
process  is  simple.  The  Minister  grasps  some  scores  of 
foolscap  notes,  approaches  the  table,  and  explains  at 
great  length  to  an  expectant  House  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  produce  either  arguments,  statistics,  or  explana- 
tions, because  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  prede- 
cessor in  office  introduced  a  similar  Bill  with  facts  and 
figures  to  support  it.  And  so  it  came  about  that  until  the 
Bill  was  circulated  next  day  the  one  light  that  emerged 
from  the  encircling  gloom  was  that  Mr.  McKenna  had 
raised  his  bid  from  is.  6d.  to  6s.  8d.  The  Bill  is  now 
published,  and  it  is  possible  to  check  Mr.  McKenna's 
arithmetic.  But  before  the  pence  comes  the  principle. 
"On  the  first  day  of  July  next",  so  runs  Clause  [., 
"  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  (in  this  Act  referred 


to  as  the  date  of  Disestablishment)  the  Church  of 
England,  so  far  as  it  extends  to  and  exists  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Church  in  Wales)  shall  cease  to  be  established  by  law, 
and,  save  as  by  this  Act  provided,  no  person  shall,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  appointed  or  nominated  by 
His  Majesty  or  any  person,  by  virtue  of  any  existing 
right  of  patronage,  to  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  the 
Church  in  Wales."  Not  without  reason  does  Dis- 
establishment take  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
Established  Church  (Wales)  Bill.  Its  supporters  have 
consistently  attempted  to  concentrate  the  country's 
attention  on  it,  and  to  say  nothing  about  Disendow- 
ment.  Mr.  Birrell,  for  instance,  addressing  a  joint 
luncheon  party  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies 
(whoever  they  may  be)  and  the  Liberation  Society  a 
few  weeks  ago,  joked  at  length  about  Disestablish- 
ment but  never  said  a  word  about  Disendowment.  Dis- 
endowment  is  too  crude — so  the  "Times"  tells  us — 
for  many  Radical  members,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
Nonconformist  ministers.  And  so  they  never  mention 
it,  its  name  is  never  heard — if  they  can  help  it.  In 
the  Bill  it  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Welsh  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Convocation,  the  dissolution 
*of  cathedral  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  Wales, 
the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  of  the  present 
system  of  patronage.  Outside  the  Bill  it  means,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  break-up  of  an  efficient  parochial 
system  and  all  the  attendant  hardships  upon  poor  men 
and  women  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  their  lives. 

The  second  chapter  in  the  process  is  headed  "  Vest- 
ing of  Property  ".    This  respectable  phrase  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  equally  respectable  description   of  the 
Bill  in  the  title  "  A  Bill  to  make  provision  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof  ".    Not  even  the  Govern- 
ment draughtsman  can  bring  himself  to  write  "  Disen- 
dowment ".    Here  of  course  we  get  back  to  6s.  8d. 
But  even  the  6s.  8d.  is  doubtful,  for  it  depends  on  the 
policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  Gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Let  us,  however,  assume 
that  they  will  continue  their  contributions.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  Mr.  McKenna  lost  his  lawyer's  fee.    Upon  this 
assumption  the  Welsh  chapters  and  parishes  will  be 
robbed  of  .£173,000  out  of  their  present   income  of 
,£260,000.      Four  Bishops,  their  Deans,  Chapters,  and 
1600  clergy  will,  so  soon  as  the  present  vested  interests 
have  expired,  be  left  with  £87,000  a  year  with  which 
to  carry  on  their  work.    Out  of  984  incumbencies  220 
will  be  left  without  a  penny,  in  seventy-five  others  there 
will  be  5s.  a  week  for  the  parochial  ministry.  And 
this  is  Mr.  McKenna's  word  of  comfort  to  the  penniless 
parson  :  "  The  Church,  if  it,  as  it  will  do,  takes  advan- 
tage of  its  freedom,  will  be  able  to  effect  such  a  better 
organisation  of  its  resources  that  without  in  the  least 
imperilling  its  spiritual  work  in  Wales  it  will  be  able 
to  effect  economies  which  will  leave  it  probably  quite 
as  well  off  as  it  is  to-day  ".    Surely  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  more  honest  when  he  said  some  time  ago  that 
parsons  were  as  good  sport  as  pheasants.      Let  Mr. 
McKenna  openly  confess  that  this  is  a  Bill  to  pauperise 
the  poor  parson ;  if  he  says  so,  he  will  excite  to  a 
revivalist  enthusiasm  the  tabernacle  men  behind  him. 
So  far  he  has  adopted  a  different  line  in  sanctimoniously 
announcing  to  the  House  that  the  Church  will  be  not 
only  the  better  but  the  richer  for  losing  13s.  4d.  from 
every  pound  of  its  income.    Let  us  see  how  he  does  the 
sum.     First  he  gives  us  the  cathedrals;  in  1895  Mr. 
Asquith  proposed  to  let  the  Commissioners  keep  them 
for  the  purposes  of  pandemonium  and  pandenomina- 
tionalism.    Though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could 
be  wheeled  away  in  a  barrow,  they  are  to  be  counted 
to  the  Church  for  a  great  sum  of  endowment.  Then 
there  are  the  life  interests  of  the  existing  clergy.  Mr. 
McKenna  says  they  are  worth  £62,000  a  year.  We 
dare  to  think  that  no  life  office   would   look   at  so 
uncertain  a  risk,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  by  the 
widest  stretch  of  the  imagination  the  personal  com- 
pensation of  vested  interests  can  be  called  endowment. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  are  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  Churchmen.    This  is  the  first  time  the  widow's  mite 
has  been  classified  as  permanent  revenue.    The  sum 
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total  of  all  this  is  not  9c!.  for  40!.,  but  6s.  8d.  for  6d. 
"  The  real  issue  ",  writes  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  pre- 
face to  a  recent  pamphletj  "has  been  obscured  by  a 
cloud  of  irrelevant  and  inaccurate  statistics,  beaten  up 
by  one  or  two  imaginative  ecclesiastics."  Upon  the 
principle  therefore  that  the  more  the  State  takes  the 
more  the  Church  will  have,  a  series  of  ingenious  devices 
are  adopted  to  take  as  much  as  possible  and  let  nothing 
escape.  If  the  property  is  English  property  in  Wales, 
it  is  to  be  taken  ;  if  it  is  Welsh  property  in  England, 
it  will  also  be  taken.  Where  the  county  boundary  will 
extend  the  area  of  spoliation,  the  county  boundary  is 
adopted  ;  where  the  diocesan  boundary  is  more  effec- 
tive, Mr.  McKenna  takes  the  diocesan  boundary. 
Border  parishes  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Private  property  will  be  swept  into  the  pool. 
Not  even  the  churchyards  will  be  left  to  the  Church  ; 
they  go  to  the  parish  counsils.  The  representative 
body  constituted  under  the  Bill  will  have  to  purchase  its 
own  glebe  at  the  price  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. For  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  Church  Mr. 
Gladstone  commuted  the  life  interests  of  the  clergy  at 
a  generous  sum.  No  kind  of  commutation  is  possible 
under  Mr.  McKenna's  proposals.  Patrons  are  to  be 
compensated  not  by  the  market  value  of  their  living 
but  by  "  such  an  amount  as  the  Welsh  Commissioners 
may  think  just,  so  however  that  the  total  amount  paid 
by  way  of  compensation  in  respect  of  any  benefice  shall 
not  exceed  one  year's  emoluments  of  the  benefice  ". 
Curates  and  pew-openers  are  to  be  turned  adrift  with 
nothing  ;  they  probably  do  not  possess  votes. 

These  are  the  proposals  that  have  led  the  Chairman 
of  the  Liberation  Society  to  say  that  "  the  Bill  was  very 
generous,  and  the  Council  of  the  Liberation  Society  was 
not  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  too  generous.  It  was 
generous  in  leaving  a  bit  of  Establishment  and  too  much 
money  behind  it  ". 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  same  speech  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  advocating  the  minimum  wage 
to  the  National  League  of  Young  Liberals  he  declared 
his  support  of  a  Bill  for  the  pauperisation  of  Welsh 
parsons.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said  that  he  had  "  a 
kind  heart  and  a  sound  conscience  ".  What  principle, 
save  the  brute  force  of  an  election  majority,  is  he  sup- 
porting by  his  action?  The  old  Liberation  idea  of  free- 
ing the  Church  has  been  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap. 
The  Disestablished  Church,  or  rather  the  re-Established 
Church,  is  to  be  bound  down  by  cunning  devices  of 
"implied"  contract  tempered  by  mob  government. 
Even  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Archbishop  is  to  remain, 
though  how  you  are  to  get  there  when  the  Courts  of 
first  instance  have  been  abolished  it  is  difficult  to  sec. 
The  Church  is  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  the 
constitution  of  its  own  assembly,  an  assembly  much 
older  than  Parliament,  for  Convocation  is  to  be  foreioly 
purged  of  the  Welsh  Bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  has  the  name  to  be  a  distinguished  social  reformer, 
is  supporting  a  Bill  that  is  admittedly  inflicting  great 
hardship  on  many  and  doing  no  one  any  good.  Not 
even — so  says  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith — are  the  Noncon- 
formists going  to  gain.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  makc.i  an 
exception  in  favour  of  his  constituents.  The  Anglcsca 
rates,  he  tells  them,  will  be  reduced  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Church.  Under  the  Bill  the  spoils  of  the  Church  can, 
it  is  true,  become  grants-in-aid  to  the  rates.  But  how 
much  will  the  ratepayers  get?  The  spoliation  of  an 
ancient  institution  is  an  expensive  business,  and  the 
first  charge  on  the  funds  is  the  cost  of  tearing  an  ancient 
institution  into  two,  and  taking  an  inventory  of 
its  property.  M.  Combes'  job  was  an  easier  006 J 
the  Law  of  Separation  was  a  simpler  proposal  ;  there 
was  none  of  the  <  omplirated  questions  of  date  and 
origin,  of  pre-1062  or  Ecclesiastical  Commisson  or 
Queen  Anne's  Botint\  ;  it  was  robbery  Unqualified  by 
detail.  And  yet  what  happened  to  the  thirty  millions  of 
the  Church  in  Preface?  Belgian  Jews  may  know;  the 
French  taxpayer  has  not  seen  any  of  them.  So  it  will 
be  with  the  Welsh  Hill.  I  he  ratepayers  of  Anglcsea 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  fall  in  the  rates.  They  will  have 
mutilated  an  ancient  Church  only  to  DC  hoaxed  by  the 
promises  of  impious  politicians. 


THE   PARIS   MOTOR  BANDITS. 

"DARIS  and  its  environs  have  been  living  under  a 
■*■  reign  of  terror  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Humble 
bank  messengers  have  been  killed  as  they  carried  their 
weekly  remittances  from  one  bank  to  another  through 
one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  capital 
of  France  in  broad  daylight.  Chauffeurs  and  the  other 
occupants  of  motor  cars  have  been  shot,  while  their 
motors  have  been  commandeered  for  further  outrages. 
Banks  have  been  held  up  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days 
of  the  Australian  bushrangers  and  Californian  despera- 
does, and  the  whole  population  of  a  sporting  centre  on 
the  public  highway  has  been  held  at  bay  while  the  cash- 
box  has  been  rifled.  Those  courageous  officers  of  the 
law  who  attempted,  unarmed,  to  arrest  these  miscreants 
have  been  done  to  death,  and  all  these  outrages  have 
been  perpetrated  and  neither  leaders  nor  organisers 
arrested  until  incalculable  mischief  has  been  wrought. 
Few  towns  have  indeed  presented  to  the  civilised  world 
a  worse  condition  of  anarchy  than  the  most  enlightened 
city  of  Europe,  the  "  ville  lumiere  "  par  excellence  in 
this  twentieth  century.  So  little  is  the  safety  of  the 
public  secured  that  few  taxicab  drivers  will  venture  to 
ply  their  trade  in  the  suburbs  after  dark,  and  it  is  still 
dangerous  for  an  unarmed  pedestrian  to  venture  forth 
at  night  into  some  of  those  broad  avenues  which  at 
that  time  are  frequently  monopolised  by  cut-throats, 
apaches,  and  their  anarchist  friends. 

This  week  we  have  had  the  capture  and  death  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  band  of  assassins,  and  it 
is  now  argued  that  when  two  or  three  more  men  have 
been  captured  and  executed,  their  power  of  organised 
evil  will  have  been  scotched.  This  is  a  signal 
error.  Bonnot  and  his  associates  are  but  units 
in  a  vast  conspiracy  against  law  and  order.  He 
indeed  said  so  himself  in  the  will  which  he  has 
left  as  a  parting  legacy  to  humanity  ;  which  bears 
but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  letter  which  Tisseau,  the 
Le  Mans  murderer,  handed  his  lawyer  before  mounting 
the  scaffold  :  "  If  I  have  fallen  so  low,  my  fall  is  due 
to  the  teaching  I  received  in  my  youth.  ...  I  was 
naturally  evilly  disposed,  and  the  principles  I  heard — 
particularly  that  all  men  were  equal  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  rich — only  excited  me  still  more.  It  was  these 
doctrines  which  made  me  commit  my  first  crime". 
Tisseau  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  all  he  had 
done,  whilst  Bonnot  gloried  in  his  crime  :  "I  am  a 
well-known  personality.  Fame  has  trumpeted  my 
name  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  publicity 
the  Press  has  given  me  must  make  those  men  jealous 
who  take  great  pains  to  get  themselves  talked  about 
and  do  not  succeed.  Ought  I  to  regret  what  I 
have  done?  Perhaps.  .  .  .  Hut  if  I  must  go  on,  not- 
withstanding my  sorrow  I  will  do  so.  ...  I  must  live 
my  life.  ...  I  have  the  right  to  live  it  .  .  .  every 
man  has  the  right  to  do  so  ;  and  since  your  idiotic  and 
criminal  society  pretends  to  forbid  me  to  do  so,  so 
much  the  worse  for  all  of  us  ".  This  principle,  "  I  must 
live  my  life  ",  may  be  crudely  expressed  ;  but  it  embodies 
the  views  that  have  been  absorbed  by  thousands  of 
men  throughout  France  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  degree 
— by  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  society 
as  it  is — who  regard  society  as  their  enemy,  and 
who  wish  to  wage  against  it  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. Between  these  men  and  the  more  thoughtful 
anarchists  the  connexion  is  now  fully  established. 
Honnot,  Gamier,  and  their  associates  are  the  product 
of  the  subversive  teaching  of  leaders  mm  b  as  Albert 
Fromentin  and  Frances*  o  Ferrer,  the  hero  of  British 
and  American  Liberalism,  and  of  those  Masoni<  lodges 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  who  regard  him  as  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  <<umc\ic>n 
between  Honnot  and  Fromentin  is  quite  1  lear.  I  he 
so-called  millionaire  anarchist — more  anarchist  than 
millionaire  was  a  native-  of  Nimes,  the  home  of  many 
extreme  thinkers,  who  Started  life  as  an  emplo\e  in  the 
telegraph  sersi.e  and  succeeded  in  manning  Made- 
moiselle  Augcre.iu,  who  bad  a  fortune  of  her  own.  In 
Paris  be  became  the  associate  of  ElisiY  He  his,  and 
gradualb   drifted  more  and  more  into  anar<  hist   pi  in- 
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ciplcs.  He  is  the  owner  of  that  garage  where  Bonnot 
and  his  friends  sought  refuse  from  the  police.  He  was 
also  the  great  friend  and  the  apologist  of  Francesco 
Ferrer,  the  Barcelona  anarchist,  whom  he  visited  at 
his  school  and  on  whose  behalf  he  published  his 
pamphlet  "  L'(Fuvrc  de  Francesco  Ferrer"  after  his 
execution.  At  Choisy  Le  Roi  he  owns  several  villas, 
to  which  he  has  given  such  appropriate  names  as 
"Louise  Michel"  and  "  Klisce  Reclus  ",  and  he  has 
also  founded  there  a  small  revolutionary  colony  known 
as  the  "  Red  Nest  ".  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  intimate  connexion  which  has  always  subsisted 
between  the  philosophic  anarchists  and  these  desperate 
criminals,  who  have  carried  their  anarchist  principles 
to  their  logical  conclusion. 

If  we  regard  the  situation  in  France  and  on  the 
Continent  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  serious  enough. 
The  champions  of  secular  education  in  England  have 
not  the  w  it  to  realise  to  w  hat  results  their  teaching  leads. 
They  may  criticise  from  an  abstract  point  of  view  the 
demoralising  consequences  of  what  they  stupidly  call 
"  sacerdotalism  "  ;  but  these  results  are  lovely  com- 
pared with  those  of  secular  education.  Even  simple 
Bible  teaching  limited  to  an  hour  or  two  a  week  involves 
some  religious  instruction  and  some  ideas  of  morality. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  in  those  countries  where 
Protestantism  does  not  exist  or  is  a  pure  negation, 
there  is  no  alternative  religious  teaching  to  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  is  a  far  more  powerful  restraint  upon  unbridled 
human  passions  than  that  vague  abstract  of  morality 
w  hich  French  unbelievers  call  "  la  morale  ".  We  have 
ample  evidence  of  its  results  upon  the  morality  of  the 
French  people.  Crime  is  distinctly  on  the  increase 
and  especially  violent  crime  ;  thoughtful  Frenchmen 
regard  the  future  with  the  greatest  apprehension  ; 
so  much  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  reaction  now 
apparent  against  secularist  teaching  and  in  favour 
of  positive  religion  in  France.  Heroism  is  certainly  in 
the  ascendant,  and  we  may  turn  from  the  nauseating 
spectacle  of  this  criminal  conspiracy  to  the  courage  dis- 
played by  those  policemen  who  have  so  generously  lost 
their  lives  in  vindicating  the  supremacy  of  some  moral 
teaching,  and  the  time  must  come  when  Frenchmen  of 
all  classes  will  cultivate  with  respect  and  admiration  the 
memories  of  such  heroes  as  Jouin  and  those  twelve 
officers  and  men  murdered  on  duty,  while  a  due  measure 
of  reward  must  be  meted  out  to  Lieutenant  Fontan, 
Colmard,  Augene,  and  Arlon. 


BE   BRITISH  !  " 


^X7HILE  those  who  went  down  with  the  "Titanic" 
*  *  met  the  extreme  sharp  edge  of  fate  with  perfect 
firmness,  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  being  safe 
ashore,  discover  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitement  as 
to  their  own  safety  in  journeys  on  which  they  may,  or 
may  not,  fare.  Like  any,  and  every,  one  not  simply 
brutal,  we,  too,  have  felt  the  shock  and  horror  of 
disaster,  taking  the  vision  of  it  to  bed  with  us  like 
our  neighbours,  and  having  the  thought  of  it  before 
us  on  waking.  That  good  may  come  of  the  universal 
imagination  thus  appalled,  the  general  conscience  thus 
on  edge,  we  seriously  hope  and  believe.  An  abate- 
ment of  the  senseless  scurry  across  the  Atlantic — 
in  circumstances  and  at  a  speed  of  which  unhappily  we 
can  all  now  measure  the  peril — is  a  practicable  reform. 
If  that  comes  about,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  the  general 
dismay  and  horror  will  be  "  in  it  for  something  ",  and 
so  far  will  have  been  useful. 

None  the  less  it  is  high  time  people  got  a  hold 
on  themselves  in  respect  of  the  "  Titanic  ".  You  can 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  even  of  blubbering, 
and  a  variety  of  Briton  threatens  to  blubber  itself 
into  panic.  People,  solemn  people  or  excitable,  know- 
ing as  much  of  the  sea  as  Senator  Smith  of  Michigan, 
flood  their  daily  papers  with  wild  or  portentous  counsels. 
They  lay  down  the  law — Heavens  !  how  they  lay  down 
the  law  ! — on  points  the  most  technical.  To  read  you 
would  think  they  got  regularly  out  of  liners  into  boats 


in  mid-Atlantic  once  a  fortnight,  and  slept  normally 
in  cork-jackets.  "  We  intend  "  or  "we  insist", 
they  tell  us,  actually  in  these  words,  that  the  North 
Atlantic  be  made  secure.  "  O  frivolous  mind  of  man, 
light  ignorance  !  "  Praters,  who,  and  by  what  means, 
shall  make  us  safe  on  the  Atlantic — or  wherever  else 
in  life  we  fare?  As  for  the  question  of  more  boats 
— that  unanimous  howl  of  the  moment — it  is  true  or  it 
is  very  probable  that  in  conditions  such  as  those  in 
w  hich  the  "  Titanic  "  went  down,  more  boats  would 
have  saved  a  far  greater  number  of  people.  It  so 
happened  that  when  the  submerged  razor  edges  pierced 
her  plates  too  dreadfully  for  any  sensible  effect  of  shock, 
the  sea  was  calm.  But  how  often  does  shipwreck  or 
collision  occur  in  still  waters?  In  average  stormy 
weather  the  lowering  of  boats  down  the  side  of  a 
rolling  vessel  is  a  mighty  dangerous  business  :  many 
casualties  may  attend  it.  One  can  see  the  boats  swing 
out  as  the  vessel  rolls  one  way,  to  be  dashed  against 
her  side  and  shattered — boats  and  people  in  them — on 
her  recovery.  Given  all  the  boats  possible,  experienced 
naval  men  tell  you,  it  is  a  great  performance  when  you 
manage  to  save  in  this  way  a  third  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany. The  effective  use  of  very  many  boats  implies 
calm  weather  and  ample  time  to  man  and  lower  them — 
implies,  too,  perhaps  the  services  of  more  trained  sea- 
men, as  distinct  from  stokers  and  stewards,  than  the 
great  steamships  carry.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
were  not  enough  boats  for  all  on  the  "  Titanic  "  made 
for  order  and  calm  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  With  that 
dread  knowledge  comes  the  conviction  that  the  only 
chance  is  in  quiet  and  discipline.  The  knowledge  that 
there  were  boats  for  all  on  board  a  shipwrecked  or 
colliding  liner  must  relax  that  sense  of  grim  necessity  ; 
and  something  ugly,  a  rush  or  scramble,  or  at  the  least 
unmanageable  confusion  might  ensue.  Such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  "  Titanic's  "  pulls  out  the  very  best  in 
people.  Wanting  that  supreme  demand,  and  the  heroic 
response  which  followed,  other  things  may  happen,  not 
splendid  things,  with  loss  of  life  as  terrible  as  actually 
befel  and  more  dreadful  morally.  It  would  be  paradox 
gone  mad  to  suggest  that  on  that  hypothesis  pre- 
cautions, like  a  sufficiency  of  boats,  should  be  omitted 
where  they  might  save  life.  But  the  point  is  that 
boats,  in  any  number,  are  very  far  from  being  a 
means  of  sure  deliverance  when  the  pinch  comes. 
And  by  so  much  the  vainer,  as  a  practical  suggestion,  all 
this  insistence  on  boats,  and  bleat  about  making  safe 
the  Atlantic.  You  cannot  secure  men  by  boats  in  any 
number,  nor  make  safe  the  Atlantic.  What  you  can  do 
is,  by  frantic  excess  of  eagerness  and  anxiety,  secure 
a  certain  tendency  to  panic.  If  light-headedness  is  an 
evil  under  the  sun,  light-heartedncss  is  a  first  necessity 
for  travellers  by  the  North  Atlantic — or  anywhere  else. 
Require  all  fair  and  needful  safeguards  if  you  will ;  but, 
that  done,  think  no  more  of  the  matter,  or  even  with  the 
fairest  weather  and  in  default  of  accident,  yours  will 
be  tragic  travelling  indeed.  To  live  in  any  profitable 
decent  sense  of  the  word  demands  nerve  and  a  certain 
wise  insensibility  to  danger.  The  wise  man  may  not 
court  danger,  but  he  will  take  his  chances  and  not  meet 
the  devil  half-way. 

That  was  a  golden  counsel  of  Montaigne's  "  not  to 
make  too  much  marvel  about  one's  fortunes  ".  We 
may  all  pray  to  be  of  a  like  mind.  But  it  should  be  an 
encouraging  thought  that  not  to  make  too  much  marvel 
about  risks  and  perils  has  hitherto  been  pretty  much 
the  first  and  guiding  principle  of  Britons.  How  else 
have  they  done  what  they  have  done?  And,  if  we 
are  to  begin  now  anew,  and  henceforth  demand  that 
our  safety  be  assured  us  before  we  board  a  boat,  we  shall 
not  get  what  we  ask  of  course,  neither  shall  we  be 
any  more  the  people  we  have  been.  How  many 
things  which  we  do  daily  would  be  impossible  to  us 
if  we  sat  down  in  cold  blood  and  weighed  the  chances? 
The  Atlantic  has  its  dangers,  but  so  too  has  Piccadilly 
Circus,  and  eating  toffee,  and  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  going  to  church.  A  slate  might  smite  the  wor- 
shipper even  on  the  threshold  of  Dr.  Clifford's  sanc- 
tuary. Well,  shall  we  insist  next  on  being  made 
secure    as    a    people    against    falling    tiles?  We 
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knew  of  one  who  watched  the  salmon  leap  in  a  high- 
land river.  Something  on  the  instant  blinded  him  of 
one  eye,  and  was  found  later  to  be  an  infinitesimal  piece 
of  salmon-scale.  Is  there  any  moment  or  action  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  against  which,  if  we  sit  us  down  and 
worry,  we  shall  not  demand  assurance?  On  the  other 
hand,  people  besieged  have  found  that,  if  they  took  no 
particular  notice  of  shell-fire  and  went  about  their  busi- 
ness, bombs  rather  avoided  them  than  otherwise  ;  while 
those  who  were  more  careful  crept  into  dug-outs,  whose 
estate  was  fortunate  if  a  bursting  splinter  found  them 
and  stopped  their  dying  an  anguished  death  every 
moment. 

"  Be  British  !  "  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  last 
or  nearly  last  order  of  Captain  Smith,  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  his  sentiment.  But  the  correspondence  of  daily 
papers  recalls  that  "  almost  blood-thirsty  clinging  to 
life  "  which  Matthew  Arnold  noted  in  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers on  a  suburban  line  after  a  famous  railway 
murder.  And  what  are  we  if  not  a  people  who  can 
take  our  chances,  being  neither  meticulously  careful, 
like  the  German  ;  nor,  like  others,  ingenious,  nor  even 
especially  industrious.  A  poor  lookout  if  we  of  all 
people  get  like  R.  L.  S.'s  philosopher,  who  lived  in  a 
regulated  temperature  on  tepid  milk,  and  walked  abroad 
in  tin  shoes.  Was  he  not  killed,  for  all  his  pains,  by 
falling  tiles? 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  ' HE  relative  quiet  of  the  Stock  markets  this  week 
is  easily  explained.  The  last  carry-over  was  un- 
expectedly heavy  in  the  speculative  departments,  and 
a  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  arranging  the 
settlement  of  a  few  accounts.  One  unimportant  failure 
of  a  jobber  who  had  commitments  in  the  Nigerian  tin 
section  was  announced,  and  a  few  brokerage  firms 
suffered  losses  through  clients'  defaults.  A  certain 
amount  of  wreckage  therefore  had  to  be  absorbed,  caus- 
ing reactions  in  Marconis,  oils,  tins  and  the  recently 
favoured  railway  stocks.  The  May  Day  holiday  pro- 
vided a  further  sedative  influence,  and  the  fact  that 
the  current  account  is  of  nineteen  days'  duration  is 
discouraging  to  bull  speculation.  The  tone  in  the 
"  House  ",  however,  is  distinctly  optimistic.  While 
labour  questions  may  cause  a  little  uneasiness,  the 
re-opening  of  the  Dardanelles  will  relieve  one  source  of 
anxiety,  and  the  monetary  outlook  is  decidedly  satis- 
factory. The  temporary  lull  in  Stock  Exchange 
activity  will  be  favourable  to  the  flotation  of  new  capital 
issues. 

The  news  of  a  trainload  of  Kent  coal  having  been 
delivered  brought  in  new  buying  orders  for  Chathams 
and  Dover  A,  but  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  profit- 
taking  on  the  rise,  and  in  spite  of  the  apparently  favour- 
able developments,  attention  is  still  being  directed  to 
the  frequent  disappointments  of  earlier  years  regard- 
ing the  Kent  coal  industry.  Other  railway  stocks  re- 
main dull  owing  to  rumours  of  possible  labour  troubles. 
Metropolitans  slipped  back  from  their  recent  high 
record  on  the  oflir  ial  denial  of  the  rumours  that  the 
company  was  to  receive  a  4  percent,  guarantee  from  the 
Underground  Ele<  trie  Railway  Company.  I  he  denial 
is  accepted  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned, 
but  the  market  is  by  no  means  convinced  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  inclusion  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  in 
the  Underground  "  pool  "  has  been  abandoned. 

As  regards  the  Colonial  line-.,  Canadian  Pacifies  keep 
firm  to  the  tune  of  excellent  traffic  returns;  but  the 
Grand  Trunk  statement  for  Man  li  was  very  disappoint- 
ing, a  gross  increase  of  ,£35,000  being  converted  into 

a  net  decrease  of  ,£30,800.    Speculation  in  Americans 

is  purely  professional.  Wall  Street  is  now  adjusting 
its  Calculations  tO  the  possibility  of  Mr.  laft's  defeat 
at  the  Republican  Convention.  The  quarterly  report 
of  the  Steel  Trust  has  proved  tO  be  mm  h  worse  that) 
was  expected,  and  the  most  bigoted  supporters  of  the 
company's  dividend  poli<  y  are  now  obliged  |(,  admit 
that  the  current  dividend  rate  is  not  being  earned. 
Unless  the  earnings  of  the  Trust  show  marked  improve- 
ment the  dividend  will  have  to  be  reduced,  but  holders 


of  Steel  stocks  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
well  warned  of  that  possibility.  In  the  Foreign  Rail- 
way market  the  chief  feature  is  the  firmness  of  Argen- 
tine securities  on  crop  prospects. 

The  most  sensational  market  movement  of  the  -week 
was  the  slump  in  P.  and  O.  deferred  stock  from  420  to 
310  between  one  session  and  the  next.  In  the  interim 
the  board  issued  a  circular  announcing  an  issue  of 
£1,160,000  of  Preferred  stock  to  both  classes  of  share- 
holders, at  the  same  time  denying  the  rumours  that 
an  "  amalgamation  or  combine  "  is  under  contempla- 
tion. On  Thursday  the  deferred  stock  changed  hands 
at  such  widely  different  prices  as  310  and  370,  and  the 
buying  at  the  latter  figure  was  naturally  considered 
significant.  It  is  argued  that  the  recent  demand  which 
has  lifted  the  quotation  from  240  to  420  is  on  behalf 
of  well-informed  interests  who  are  not  attracted  merely 
by  dividend  prospects.  It  is  stated  that  the  heavy  pur- 
chases have  emanated  largely  from  Hamburg,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  is  also  remarked  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  control  of  the  company  passing  out 
of  British  hands. 

Marconi  shares  have  recovered,  but  the  public  is  no 
longer  so  largely  interested  in  this  medium  of  specula- 
tion. The  collapse  in  the  Nigerian  Tin  section  has  left 
the  Mining  Markets  devoid  of  any  special  feature.  Oil 
shares  are  quieter.  A  good  deal  of  liquidation  has  been 
induced  by  losses  incurred  elsewhere,  and  when  the 
stock  has  been  thoroughly  absorbed  a  recovery  is  ex- 
pected. It  may  be  mentioned  that  Maikop  shares  are 
being  unostentatiously  picked  up.  Dealings  in  Rubber 
shares  call  for  no  special  comment  at  the  moment,  but 
in  view  of  the  position  of  the  industry  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  a  moderate  advance  occurs  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Royal  Mail.  Steam  Packet  Company  is  making 
an  issue  of  £900,000  Ordinary  stock  at  £110  per  cent. 
No  better  idea  could  be  given  of  the  position  to  which 
the  R.M.S.P.  has  been  brought  by  careful  finance  and 
resourceful  business  than  Sir  Owen  Philipps'  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday.  The  company  has 
been  restored,  he  said,  to  the  front  rank  of  shipping 
enterprises,  and  its  sphere  of  influence  has  been  largely 
increased  by  its  purchase  of  one-half  interest  in  the 
Union  Castle  line.  The  present  issue  is  made  mainly 
for  new  construction  and  development  purposes. 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Bakf.r. 

FOR  some  weeks  the  tubes  have  urged  us  to  book 
to  Dover  Street  for  the  Royal  Academy,  indi- 
cating that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  show  will  be 
lucrative  from  a  traffic  standpoint.  W  hen  I  took  their 
"  tip  "  and  so  gained  the  galleries  a  small  crowd  of 
busy  men  were  getting  in  each  other's  way,  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  hurrying  with  bent  knees  and  little, 
steps  under  the  weight  of  floral  decorations.  Obvi- 
ously the  exhibition,  with  its  banquets,  its  Royal  private 
views  and  all  the  rest,  is  a  conspicuous  social  and 
business  concern.  And  wh\  ?  Why  does  society  con- 
spire year  alter  year  to  invest  with  ceremonious  pomps 

a  thing  that  everyone  recognises  as  intrinsically  unim- 
portant and,  comparatively  speaking,  obsolete.  A 
show  so  (lull  and  limiting  as  this  w  ar's  is  unusual  even 
at  Burlington  House;  but,  in  any  case,  if  only  people 
honestly  analyse  their  mental  altitude,  the  annual 
BUmmef  exhibitions  impose  the  necessity  <»f  deliberately 
lowering  one's  standard,  one's  view  of  life,  before  the; 
can  be  appreciated. 

Very  little  reflection  proves  the  truth  of  this.  Sup- 
posing,  for  example,  our  personal  conception  ol  Oucen 
Mar)  Or  the  Prince  Ol  Wales  tallied  with  Messrs. 
Llewellyn's  and  Cope's.  (If  these  be  any  gauge  of 
what  Sir  Luke  Fildes'  portrait  of  the  King  and  Mr. 
Bacon's  Coronation  piece  will  he  like  when  at  last  they 

appear,  we  may  feel  men  ifully  respited  by  the  vast  blank 

•paces  h  it  for  them.)  We  could  not  lor  one  moment 
etitei  tain  0111  respectful  alfc<  lion  il  we  visualised  them 
as  such  pink  and  glossv  puppets      We  all  know  that 
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these  State  portraits  are  immeasurably  inferior  images  ; 
we  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  more  developed  than  a 
savage  (to  w  horn  glitter  and  cheap  colour  are  attractive) 
finding  any  admirable  or  revealing  interpretation  in 
(hem.  Why  they  are  so  bad  is  another  question;  Mr. 
(Cope  on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  few  academician  por- 
trait painters  who  are  not  negligible,  but  his  "  Prince 
of  Wales  "  is  without  one  saving  grace.  Even  if  he 
had  the  shortest  sitting  for  the  job,  his  own  innate 
manliness  should  have  made  this  doll-like  thing  impos- 
sible. 1  can  only  suppose  that  a  sort  of  snobbery  must 
have  deflected  his  usual  sincerity,  making  him  approach 
royalty  in  a  special  attitude.  This  Academy  so  far  gives 
no  promise  that  the  despicable  standard  maintained  in 
ROyal  portraits  during  the  last  two  reigns  is  likely  to  be 
raised. 

What  is  so  obvious  in  these  unhappy  objects  is  as 
patent,  if  we  will  but  look,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  exhibits  ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  postulate  that  the  same  proportion  of 
visitors  has  a  conception  of  life  superior  to  that  dis- 
played in  them.  To  appreciate  them,  therefore,  we  must 
deliberately  shift  and  degrade  our  point  of  view.  It 
doesn't  matter  where  you  look  or  what  you  take  ;  your 
own  conception  of  a  given  subject  is  finer  than  the 
picture's.  "  Mountain  Mists  ",  for  instance;  who  that 
has  ever  climbed,  or  even  looked  with  wonder  at,  moun- 
tains would  conceive  of  Nature's  elemental  mystery  and 
rhythm  in  the  terms  Mr.  Draper  employs  in  No.  730? 
Who  would  ever  dream  of  associating  his  ultra-mas- 
saged and  "  complexioned  "  w  ax  dummies  w  ith  the 
spirit  of  out-of-doors?  None,  and  we  all  know7  it,  but 
yet  support  as  great  institutions,  socially  and  artistically, 
the  corporations  that  encourage  these  pitiful  falsehoods. 

By  this  support  we  artificially  perpetuate  a  state  that 
could  not  endure  in  natural  conditions.  We  encourage 
people  who  have  the  minds  of  sentimental  schoolgirls 
(or  boys)  to  bore  us  with  their  trivial  ideas;  we  lead 
them  to  think  they  are  bound  to  go  on  turning  out  inter- 
pretations of  things  they  have  no  qualifications  to 
express  and  no  opportunities  of  understanding.  And  of 
the  better  or  less  sentimental  sort,  what  does  Mr. 
Bundy  know  of  "  The  First  Performance  of  the 
Merry  Wives",  or  Mr.  Gow  of  "The  Tumult  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1628",  or  Mr.  Swaish  of 
"Carmago"?  They  have  not  even  learnt  to  see  life 
in  the  world  around  them.  Mr.  Bundy's  idea  of  life  goes 
as  far  as  a  chaotic  welter  of  costumes,  worn  by  well- 
know  n  models;  Mr.  Swaish's  as  far  as  the  amusing 
little  dog  who  sits  dismayed  in  the  background.  Mr. 
Board,  another  once-promising  academic  scholar,  in  the 
same  way  elects  to  paint  his  vague  idea  of  what  things 
may  have  been  in  No.  257  ;  all  he  succeeds  in  making 
real  is  his  fundamental  ignorance  of  what  boys  really 
are.  Life  is  practically  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  only  costume  and  superficial  condi- 
tions change.  Rossetti's  great  work  is  only  great 
because  within  it  life  pulses  strongly;  Holman  Hunt, 
on  the  other  hand,  hardly  ever  went  deeper  than  the 
surface.  If  we  could  persuade  our  hordes  of  painters 
that  unless  they  have  something  living  to  express  they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  produce  at  all,  things  would 
be  simpler.  We  shall  not  do  this,  however,  while  we 
subsidise  the  sanatorium  in  which  these  unnecessary 
productions  are  fostered. 

In  a  very  little  time  one  finds  oneself  gasping  for 
fresh  air  in  this  Academy,  desperately  hailing  anything 
as  good  that  shows  some  sign  of  life,  some  sense  of 
pictorial  conditions.  Mr.  Strang  reduces  one  to  effusive 
gratitude  ;  his  "  Bank  Holyday  "  is  an  immense  relief. 
Clean  cut  in  design,  fresh  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and 
definitely  vital,  it  strikes  me  as  the  best  picture  he 
has  painted  ;  admitting  that  the  girl,  as  a  realisation 
of  life,  does  not  equal  the  two  men,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  its  dispraise.  Here,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Strang  has  passed  academic  arrangement  and 
conception,  and  fertilised  and  fused  them  with  definite 
life.  Mr.  Shannon,  who  has  unbent  so  far  as  to  exhibit, 
is  less  successful;  weary  inanimateness,  and  a  cramped 
feeling  in  the  seated  figure,  necessarily  weaken  the 
effect  of  his  scholarly  design.  For  scholarship,  whether 
Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema'Sj  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter's,  or  Sir  W.  B. 


Richmond's,  is  perfectly  unavailing  without  life.  In- 
deed, in  the  long  run,  it  is  more  tiresome  than  lack 
of  it,  because  it  is  pursued  as  desirable  for  itself. 
Painters  like  these  are  like  schoolmasters  who  think 
that  "education  "  is  an  end  and  not  a  means.  Paint- 
ing, after  all,  is  mere  trifling  unless  it  has  "  a  higher 
moral  number  "  than  have  ordinary  factual  affairs.  To 
wander  about  among  pictures  that  show  you  nothing 
but  false  conceptions  of  life,  put  scholarly,  is  idle. 

It  is  almost  fatuous  to  make  this  perambulation,  every 
year,  among  things  we  know  by  heart.  Yet  annually 
at  Burlington  House  or  in  the  Salons  we  inspect  pic- 
tures by  Sir  Alfred  East,  Mr.  Bramley,  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr.  Hemy,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Friedenson, 
etc.,  that  differ  in  no  essential  but  inferiority  from 
pictures  we  remember  regularly  on  these  patient  walls. 
In  such  company  Mr.  Moira's  skied  "Bathers", 
though  only  partially  successful,  is  positively  electric. 
It  seems  rare  in  design,  brilliant  as  colour,  and  alto- 
gether tonic.  Mrs.  Swynnerton's  No.  780  really  is  vital, 
and  in  any  modern  exhibition  would  suffice.  Here  is 
no  sign  of  the  hateful  effort  to  please,  so  prodigally 
made  by  the  majority  of  portraits,  no  taint  of  hack-work 
specially  manufactured  for  the  Academy.  The  design, 
it  a  little  cumbrous  in  execution,  is  strong  and  simple, 
the  colour  rich,  the  sense  of  life  exuberant.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  fine  portrait.  Compare  with  it,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Dicksee's  "  Jacques,  son  of  Lord  Michelham  ".  I 
cannot  imagine  any  healthy  parent  tolerating  in  real 
life  the  sentimental  "Misunderstood"  piety  of  Mr.. 
Dicksee's  rendering  ;  whereas  I  can  easily  predict  the 
kind  of  kicking  such  a  boy  would  get  at  school.  Having 
spent  a  popular  career  in  painting  washy  romance,  the 
inevitable  deplorable  outcome  of  Prc-Raphaclitism-cum- 
Rossetti,  Mr.  Dicksee  naturally  has  had  no  time  to 
study  life;  portraiture  then  is  hardly  in  his  line.  Nor 
for  that  matter  is  it  in  Mr.  Clausen's,  whose  "  Mervyn 
Roberts  "  is  not  successful. 

The  portrait  honours  fall  to  Sir  Hubert  Herkomer, 
Mr.  Orpen,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Birley,  though  this  state- 
ment might  be  qualified  in  various  ways.  Most  seriously 
as  regards  Mr.  Orpen.  Hitherto  his  record  since  he 
entered  the  Academy  has  been  conspicuously  honour- 
able :  no  apparent  germs  of  academicism  have  developed 
to  undermine  his  draughtsmanship  and  design.  This 
year,  how-ever,  a  slight  relaxing  in  severity  of  form 
can  be  detected ;  his  heads,  with  one  exception,  are 
more  superficially  painted  than  was  his  structural  work  ; 
they  are  less  solid.  Another  portrait-painter  who  at 
least  concerns  himself  honestly  with  life  is  M.  B. 
Osterman,  and  Mr.  Collier's  "J.  Bland  Sutton"  is  a 
return  to  happier  things,  for  Mr.  Collier  has  at 
intervals  painted  honest  likenesses. 

Among  the  landscapes  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown's  large 
piece  prevails.  In  intention  it  aims  at  the  immensity 
and  freedom  of  Nature  as  no  other  picture  here.  And 
yet  in  a  curious  way  one  feels  that  his  view  of  this 
illimitable  Norfolk  land  is  hardly  intimate  enough  ;  that 
he  has  been  struggling  to  get  rid  of  another  point  of 
view,  in  which,  rightly,  the  landscape  would  be 
secondary  to  his  cattle.  This  present  landscape  is  in 
aim  so  definite  and  individual  as  to  be  independent  of 
and  more  important  than  the  foreground  ;  but  in  treat- 
ment rather  than  in  feeling  it  somehow  lacks  the  inti- 
mate note.  Mr.  Pittman's  "  Ludlow  "  is  well  seen, 
but  not  well  felt.  The  static  values  of  firm  shape,  as 
it  were  the  rigid  architectural  forms  of  Nature,  are  more 
essential  to  great  landscape  than  any  charming  play  of 
light  and  shade.  Mr.  C.  Norris'  "  Silent  Noon  "  is  a 
sensitive  and  beautiful  piece  of  colour;  Miss  F.  K. 
Upton's  "  Yellow  Room  "  is  freshly  seen  and  stimu- 
lating, and,  with  Miss  Fearon'sNo.  319,  the  best  interior 
painting  in  the  exhibition.  Other  pictures  that  seem 
like  open  windows  in  a  stuffv  "tube"  are  Mr.  Jack's 
"  A  Rehearsal",  Mr.  de  Yille's  "The  Bridge"  and 
"  Night". 

What  solace  the  sculpture  and  the  water-colours  may 
contain  I  have  no  room  to  hint  at.  A  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost  this  year  as  regards  Royal  portraiture. 
As  this  Review  has  more  than  once  insisted,  the  advisers 
of  the  King  and  Queen  have  large  responsibility  to  bear. 
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To  none  will  it  occur  that  Sir  L.  Fildes  and  Messrs. 
Cope,  Bacon  and  Llewellyn  are  the  best  portrait-painters 
within  reach.  Nor  will  any  view  but  with  disappoint- 
ment Mr.  Cope's  effort  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  matter  should  be  taken 
seriously  ;  either  let  it  be  done  as  well  for  Royal  sitters 
as  it  is  done  for  commoners  or  peers,  or  leave  official 
portraits  to  photographers. 


THE    PARIS  SALOXS. 
By  Ernest  Dimxet. 

WHICH  of  the  two  Salons  is  the  better?  Year  after 
year  the  answer  is  the  same  :  ever  since  their 
separation  in  1891  the  artists  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts  have  been  superior  to  the  Artistes 
Francais.  Where  is  the  difference?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the,  no  doubt,  excellent  painters  in  the  older 
society  should  be  uniformly  beaten  by  their  juniors? 
The  fame  of  the  man  of  fifty  is  the  reward  of 
the  works  he  produced  at  thirty.  Most  of  the  men 
who  now  hang  their  pictures  on  the  line  at  the  Artistes 
Francais  once  were  truly  interested  in  what  they  did, 
but  they  have  gradually  thought  more  of  what  they 
sold  ;  and  the  result  is  the  mechanicalness  into  which 
painters,  more  than  any  other  so-called  creators,  are 
apt  to  fall.  There  is  however  one  point  in  which  the 
Artistes  Francais  have  a  decided  superiority  :  in  the 
semi-absence  of  Rodin,  who  exhibits  this  year  only  a 
bust,  and  is  but  poorly  represented  by  his  pupil 
Bouidelle,  their  sculpture  appears  the  better.  "  Le 
Triomphe  d'Apollon  "  by  M.  H.  Lefevre,  and  the 
"  Fontaine  ",  which  M.  Gardet  has  decorated  with 
hunting  scenes,  show  much  more  imagination  than  the 
subjects  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  -bust  of  M.  A. 
Gautier  by  Theunissen  is  full  of  life  and  decision.  I 
missed  at  the  Societe  Nationale  an  admirable  bas 
relief  of  Poisson  representing  Arabian  scenes,  which 
outshone  everything  else  at  the  Salon  des  Orientalistes 
and  could  have  turned  the  scales  if  it  had  been  at  the 
Salon  :  this  exquisitely  graceful  piece  of  work  is  now 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  liner  "  France  ". 

Let  us  come  to  the  painters.  Even  at  the  Societe 
Nationale  the  visitor  ought  not  to  expect  a  display  of 
masterpieces.  First  of  all  four  or  five  of  the  best 
artists  in  this  Salon,  in  fact  those  whose  names  almost 
immediately  occur  when  one  thinks  of  it — MM.  Cottet, 
Simon,  Menard,  Blanche,  Dauchez — have  sent  their 
pictures  to  Venice,  and  their  absence  is  felt. 
Besnard  has  a  good  portrait  of  Sauer  erect, 
thin  and  inspired-looking  beside  his  piano,  but  you 
cannot  sec  this  one  picture,  which  is  above  all  a 
piece  of  psychology,  without  thinking  of  the  triumphant 
show  of  the  same  painter  at  the  Galeric  Georges 
Petit  and  wishing  yourself  there.  Then  some 
men  who  were  once  original  have  reverted  to  their 
former  manner  and  look  painfully  superannuated.  It 
seems  incredible  that  M.  Jean  Beraud  should  have 
hoped  to  startle  us  with  his  Biblical  characters  in 
modern  costumes  which  were  copied  ad  nauseam  during 
twenty  years.  M.  Gervex  also  sent  an  "  Entomb- 
ment ".  which  is  far  from  without  merit — the  head 
of  the  dead  Christ  is  excellent  but  recalls  Bouguercau. 
He  should  have  wailed  ten  years.  Boldini  paints  the 
same  women  as  usual,  half  serpents,  half  Japanese 
flowers.  Muenier,  who  had  so  much  success  last  year 
with  a  little  girl  practising  her  piano,  sends  the  same 
little  k'irl  ;  and  although  she  look  I  pathetic  eating  her 
tea  all  alone,  we  are  a  little  uncomfortable  at  recognising 
her.  Willettc  is  even  more  complicated  than  usual 
under  his  apparent  simpli<  ity,  and  his  originality  Infills 
to  fed  Oppressive.  M.  Raymond  VVoog,  whose 
Mother  with  Two  Children  "  was  perhaps  the  best  bit 
of  perfectly  happy  painting  last  year,  cannot  give  his 
talent  free  scope  in  two  portraits  of  <  hildren. 

But  one  is  glad  to  find  that  a  brilliant  artist  like 
M.  La  Tour  he  ran  give  up  entirely  the  style  in  which 
he  knows  no  rival — a  wonderful  handling  of  scarlets 
and  (,'olds — to  paint  an  airy  Pre  IK  h  landscape  and  a 
fanciful  fortune  in  whose  hour  of  plenty  the  artist  puts 


up  a  whole  poultry  yard.  M.  Dinet  does  not  leave 
Algeria ;  but  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  strange 
spiritual  expression  of  this  semi-Musulman  mystic's 
face,  we  could  divine  his  absolute  sincerity  by  the  sub- 
dued fire  of  his  painting.  He  sticks  to  Africa  not 
because  he  could  paint  nothing  else  but  because  he 
could  not  love  anything  else  so  well.  Roll,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  monotony. 
Who  could  suppose  from  his  exhibits  of  the  last  ten 
years  that  he  started  as  an  archaeologist  of  the  Alma 
Tadema  kind?  His  rearing  horses  are  the  work  of  a 
bold  draughtsman  and  a  most  robust  painter  who  may 
invite  but  cannot  fear  imitation.  M.  Maurice  Denis  is 
more  and  more  simple  and  quiet  as  he  becomes  more 
erudite,  refined  and  subtle.  His  painting  in  his  "  Age 
d'Or  "  suggests  in  every  feature  the  poet,  the  dreamer, 
the  critic  and  the  philosopher,  but  a  poet  who  had 
been  by  some  mysterious  touch  of  a  magic  wand  trans- 
muted into  a  painter  in  the  full  possession  of  his  trade. 
There  can  remain  no  doubt  about  him  at  present. 
M.  Zulsaga  may  be  exaggerating  a  little.  He  lives 
eight  months  a  year  in  Paris  and  only  four  months 
in  Spain.  Perhaps  he  sees  his  native  country  even  more 
Spanish  than  it  is.  His  "  Christ  du  Sang  " — a  repel- 
lent Spanish  Calvary  with  Avila  in  the  background,  a 
few  sinister  pilgrims  about  it  and  a  stormy  sky  over 
the  whole  scene — evidently  tends  towards  the  Greco- 
like. The  dead  or  wounded  horses  in  "  Victime  de 
la  Fete  "  recall  Goya,  but  Goya  pushed  to  the  dire. 
Luckily  "  Mon  Oncle  Daniel  ",  with  his  beard  and 
thoughtful  lock,  his  quiet  wife  and  his  two  charming 
daughters,  must  be  irresistible  even  to  those  who  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  originals  in  that  en- 
chanting shady  nook  of  Segovia  up  the  steep  hill  with  the 
ruined  ramparts  and  three  disused  old  churches  in  the 
near  neighbourhood.  Mademoiselle  de  Boznanska  still 
paints  blue-eyed  ecstatic  faces  out  of  unknown  Russian 
life,  but  she  may  go  on  a  long  while  before  we  get 
tired  of  them. 

Two  names  so  far  unknown — at  least  unknown  to  me 
— ought  to  be  pointed  out  from  the  rest,  both  English 
or  American.  Mr.  Harold  Speed  has  painted  in  the 
most  distinguished  and  seductive  manner  a  girl  seated 
on  a  sofa  between  two  chintz  curtains,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  undoubtedly  a  poet.  There  is  no  sentimen- 
talism  but  real  beauty  in  his  "  Amoureux  "  and  "  La 
Fille  du  Pecheur  ".  It  is  the  possibility  of  making 
such  discoveries  that  renders  the  Societe  Nationale  so 
much  more  fascinating  than  its  rival. 

The  visitor  inevitably  passes  from  the  eighteen  rooms 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  to  the  forty-seven  of  the  Grand 
Salon  and  their  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pictures  with  a  certain  mistrust.  It  takes 
an  effort  to  be  fair  to  so  many  people,  and  the  first 
nx.>m  in  its  immensity  and  with  its  display  of  enormous 
canvases  makes  fairness  even  more  difficult.  One  has 
to  tell  one's  self  that  Jean  Paul  Laurens  can  never  be  an 
inconsiderable  artist  to  devote  the  necessary  attention 
to  his  media;val  Toulouse.  The  picture  is  full  of  the 
artist's  customary  erudition  and  admirably  disposed, 
but  its  size  makes  it  too  much  in  keeping  with  the 
gigantic  room,  and  when  by  and  by  we  discover  another 
work  bearing  the  same  name — a  very  small  picture  re- 
presenting an  old  cloister  with  a  young  man  and  girl 
talking  shyly  over  a  sarcophagus — we  feci  much  more 
in<  lined  to  give  the  artist  his  due.  It  may  be  also 
tin  atmosphere  created  by  too  overwhelming  a  propor- 
tion of  conventional  pictures  which  causes  us  to  over- 
look easilv  the  difference  between  .1  salon  like  th< 
present  one  and  its  predeCCSSOM  of  thirty  vears  SgQ, 
Certainly  rich  artists  as  M.  Jonas,  St.  Laparra, 
M.  Gourdaull,  M.  Balande  and  others,  would  have  been 
refused  by  the  narrow-minded  judges  of  old.  The 
influence  of  M.  Mian,  he,  evident  in  a  number 
of  portraits,  would  have  been  looked  UpOf)  as  a  blemish 
and  not  tolerated.  In  spite  of  the  theories,  coteries 
and  rivalries  of  all  kinds  which  tended  to  make  the  ditch 
between  the  two  schools  even  deeper  they  have  grown 
( ontinuoiisK  mote  innl.it  ,  and  one  mav  .a;  that  apart 
from  the  formulas  of  a  few  negligible  extremists  then 
is  to-day  <>nly  one  method  of  painting.      One  of  the 
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most  admired  pictures  in  the  Grand  Salon — a  portrait 
by  M.  Ernest  Laurent — is  an  avowed  imitation  of 
Carrierc.  The  effort  towards  self-renewing,  frequent 
in  the  other  Salon,  is  not  unknown  here,  even  among 
men  whose  manner  was  supposed  to  be  adopted  for  life. 
It  is  with  no  little  surprise  that  one  sees  a  side-lighted 
picture  which  might  possibly  be  M.  Kmile  Renard's  and 
finds  that  it  is  M.  Joseph  Hail's.  M.  Joseph  Bail  has 
deserted  his  kitchens,  bakers'  shops  and  conventional 
store-rooms,  put  away  his  brass  and  copper  things,  his 
great  glass  jars  and  piles  of  sheets,  and  he  treats  us 
to  a  discreet  little  scene,  an  old  lady  and  her  reader 
in  a  pleasant  drawing-room.  His  effort  is  no  effort  and 
we  feel  as  much  pleased  as  he  must  have  been  himself. 
M.  Renard  gives  us  "  La  Mort  de  Moliere  ",  also  in 
a  very  different  style  from  that  which  wc  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  him.  M.  Jonas,  a  young 
and  quickly  rising  artist,  whose  productions  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
has  not  taught  us  to  expect  sameness  from  him,  and 
we  are  not  astonished  to  see  him  try  his  hand  at  collec- 
tive portrait  painting.  His  "Studio"  with  eight  or 
ten  artists  reminds  me  of  similar  subjects  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner  by  Fantin-Latour  :  it  is  the  same 
power,  the  same  strength  in  the  details,  with  a  general 
and  probably  inevitable  stiffness  over  the  whole. 
M.  Aime.  Morot,  who  is  a  remarkable  portrait  painter, 
shows  he  could  do  admirable  work  on  a  small  scale  :  his 
little  nude  is  perfect.  M.  Etcheverry,  who  was  becoming 
a  sort  of  specialist  in  smart  set  scenes,  seems  to  have 
recanted.  His  portrait  of  Bonnat — in  the  absence  of 
anything  by  Bonnat  himself — is  probably  the  best  man 
portrait  we  have  in  the  Salon.  When  I  have  told  that 
M.  Corabceuf,  who  last  year  painted  an  actress,  paints 
a  prelate  this  time  with  the  same  accurate  draughts- 
manship and  somewhat  dry  conscientiousness,  deplored 
that  M.  Paul  Chabas,  who  has  exceptional  gifts,  is 
already  on  the  verge  of  tiring  us  with  his  nudes,  and 
rejoiced  that  M.  Harpignies  and  M.  Pointelin  still  paint 
better  than  their  imitators,  I  shall  only  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Francais  exhibits  a 
.great  deal  of  talent  but  very  little  promise.  So  soon 
after  its  opening — on  May  day — we  are  more  conscious 
of  this  lack  of  promise.  Later  in  the  season  we  may 
give  more  attention  to  the  talent.  I  have  often  mar- 
velled at  the  difference  in  my  impressions  when  I  re- 
visited the  Salon  late  in  June,  on  a  warm,  quiet  morn- 
ing, with  only  a  few  stragglers  in  the  rooms.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  pictures,  from  seeing  so  much  elegant  company 
and  being  left  so  much  to  themselves  with  just  the 
spring  sun  to  improve  them,  had  acquired  a  great  deal 
in  the  space  of  two  months. 


STRINDBERG  AT  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 
By  John  Palmer. 

IF  London  were  intellectually  alive  there  is  no  esti- 
mating what  might  not  have  happened  at  a  meeting 
this  week  of  the  Adelphi  Play  Society.  The  Adelphi 
Play  Society — or,  rather,  the  ruling  spirits  who  choose 
the  plays  it  produces — is  certainly  alive.  It  is  doing 
.better  work  than  any  of  the  younger  private  bodies 
who  meet  to  present  plays  of  a  superior  kind.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  compare  it  yet  with  the  Stage  Society. 
The  Stage  Society  has  a  record  which  puts  it  easily  in 
the  first  place.  But  the  Stage  Society  has  grown  grey 
in  the  service  of  drama.  The  Adelphi  Society  is  young, 
and  should  be  compared  with  its  contemporaries — the 
Oncomers,  the  Pioneers,  or  the  New  Players.  The  New 
Plavers,  by  the  way,  proceed  almost  mechanically  on 
the  principle  that  every  play  condemned  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  a  good  play.  About  a  fortnight  ago, 
for  instance,  they  presented  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's  "  The 
Next  Religion  " — certainly  the  worst  play  I  have  ever 
seen  upon  any  London  stage.  It  was  worse  than  Mr. 
Zangwill's  "The  War  God".  Why  any  private 
society  should  credit  the  Lord  Chamberlain  with  so  much 
consistency  of  purpose  as  to  imagine  that  everything  he 
•  censures  is  artistically  admirable  is  not  easily  to  be 
understood  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  records  of  his 


office.  The  New  Players  seem  to  have  caught  this 
habit  of  thought  from  the  Stage  Society.  The  Stage 
Society  has  plenty  of  good  habits,  worthy  of  imitation; 
but  the  New  Players  left  these  to  the  Adelphi  Society 
and  adopted  a  pernicious  habit  of  the  older  body  which 
has  been  responsible  for  all  its  blunders  (the  worst  of 
all  the  blunders  was  M.  Brieux). 

Revenons.  If  London  were  intellectually  alive,  some- 
thing would  certainly  have  happened  this  week  at  the 
Little  Theatre.  Consider  the  suffragettes.  The  suffra- 
gettes are  the  fine  flower  of  a  discredited  movement,  set 
afoot  by  Ibsen,  and  followed  up  by  the  lesser  feminists 
who  popularised  Ibsen's  ideas.  If  the  suffragette 
leaders  were  intellectually  alive,  and  were  not,  like  the 
majority  of  pseudo-intellectuals,  content  merely  to  repeat 
watch-words  sufficiently  hackneyed  to  have  reached  the 
political  platforms  of  a  people  which  resents  being  told 
anything  it  does  not  already  know,  they  would  have 
done  such  things — what  they  are  yet  I  know  not,  but 
they  should  be  the  terrors  of  the  earth — as  completely  to 
throw  into  the  shade  their  late  exploits  in  the  West  of 
London.  The  great  counter-blast  of  Ibsen  was  at  their 
doors  (the  suffragettes  have  a  book-shop  not  200  yards 
from  the  Little  Theatre).  August  Strindberg,  the 
fiercest  and  most  clear-seeing  of  their  critics — a  man 
whose  plays,  if  ever  they  came  to  be  known  and 
trumpeted  as  the  plays  of  Ibsen  have  been,  would  turn 
their  movement  into  as  fond  a  memory  as  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  or  John  Stuart  Mill — was  among  them  ; 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  care.  Were  all  their  leaders 
and  thinkers  in  hiding  from  the  police?  For  here  was 
work  to  do.  Windows  may  wait,  and  Cabinet  Ministers 
may  be  stoned  or  whipped  next  week  or  the  week  after. 
A  prophet  is  another  matter.  He  must  be  stoned 
to-day,  or  it  will  possibly  be  too  late.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  this  obvious  necessary  business  of 
choking  a  prophet  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
prophesying  is  so  often  neglected.  I  am  beginning  to 
see  the  reason.  We  are  all  so  tremendously  concerned 
with  the  mischief  of  his  immediate  predecessor  that  a 
new  prophet  is  never  discovered  till  the  seed  is  sown.  It 
is  then  too  late  for  a  people  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  to  do  anything  but  turn  on  the  descriptive 
reporter. 

Complete  wreckage  of  the  Little  Theatre  by  the 
suffragettes  was  quite  in  the  list  of  things  possible  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Adelphi  Play  Society.  This  was 
the  scene  a  faire.  If  it  did  not  take  place,  it  could 
only  mean  that  the  suffragette  movement  is  doing  what 
everything  obsolete  enough  to  be  called  a  movement 
is  doing — talking  in  its  sleep  at  the  top  of  its  voice. 
But,  putting  the  suffragettes  on  one  side,  excitement 
of  a  higher  and  a  more  admirable  kind  than  mere  poli- 
tical excitement  was  also  bound  to  spring  up  at  this 
meeting,  always  supposing  that  the  audience  was  in- 
tellectually— or,  perhaps,  at  this  stage  I  should  say 
imaginatively — alive.  The  philistine,  by  which  I  mean 
the  critic  who  successfully  applies  the  principles  of  strict 
common  sense  to  the  appraisement  of  a  work  of  art, 
would  certainly  pick  innumerable  holes  in  the  plays  of 
August  Strindberg ;  almost  as  certainly  the  intellec- 
tual coxcomb  would  receive  Strindberg's  battering  on- 
slaught upon  his  polite  and  sheltered  world  of  accepted 
canons  in  an  attitude  of  elegant  and  studied  conde- 
scension. But  no  one  imaginatively  susceptible,  and 
not  under  the  necessity  of  pretending  a  superiority  if 
he  had  it  not,  could  hear  the  "  Lady  Julia  "  of  August 
Strindberg  without  being  profoundly  and  violently 
stirred.  I  can  imagine  an  audience  imaginatively  alive 
rising  in  its  enthusiasm,  and  rushing  into  the  streets  to 
shout  Strindberg  from  the  house-tops.  I  can  likewise 
imagine  an  audience  imaginatively  alive  rising  in  its 
wrath  and  forcibly  clearing  the  stage  ;  or  I  can  imagine 
it  stumbling  out  of  doors  to  get  free  of  the  Norseman's 
grip.  But  it  is  impossible  that  an  audience  imagina- 
tivelv  alive  could  sit  still,  indecisive  and  unmoved. 

At  the  Adelphi  Play  Society  this  was  precisely  what 
happened.  The  audience  showed  neither  enthusiasm, 
nor  horror,  nor  fear,  nor  any  violent  emotion.  It  was 
like  the  well-known  unfortunate  person  who  knows  that 
a  definite  opinion  is  required  of  him,  but  is  quite  unable 
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to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  it  would  become  him 
as  a  man  of  culture  to  say.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
as  to  members  of  the  Adelphi  Play  Society  is  obvious 
and  painful.  The  precise  level  of  their  criticism  was 
exactly  gauged  by  the  welcomes  respectively  accorded 
to  the  tragedy  of  Strindberg  and  an  agreeable  trifle  of 
no  importance  which  preceded  it.  "  The  Poetasters 
of  Ispahan"  of  Mr.  Clifford  Bax  was  elegant  and  in- 
offensive. It  was  received  with  vociferous  approval. 
Its  negative  qualities  were  as  agreeable  as  the  positive  : 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  play 
which  followed — showing  the  impassable  gulf  that 
yawns  between  the  work  of  a  cultivated  and  dexterous 
artificer  and  the  work  of  a  genius.  Mr.  Bax  was  sooth- 
ing. He  was  one  of  us  ;  and  we  knew  he  would  never 
disturb  us  with  anything  for  which  we  were  not  fully 
prepared.  Therefore  we  suitably  rewarded  him,  and 
with  kind  insistence  compelled  him  to  bob  his  thanks 
from  before  the  curtain. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  Adelphi  Play  Society. 
"  Lady  Julia"  is  high  among  the  works  of  Strindberg. 
The  author's  grip  is  firm  and  cold  :  it  is  like  the  grip 
of  the  Statue  upon  the  wrist  of  Mozart's  wicked  hero. 
When  Strindberg  begins  to  strip  away  the  pretences  of 
his  creatures,  one's  impulse  is  to  shrink  and  cover  the 
eyes.  Our  habit  of  mind,  part  the  result  of  mental 
cowardice,  part  the  result  of  common  sympathy  that 
would  spare  the  shame  of  kind,  makes  truth  in  its  naked- 
ness terrible  to  look  on.  And  Strindberg  sees  the 
truth,  which  we  know  to  be  there  and  would  avoid,  so 
clearly  ;  and  he  so  forcibly  compels  the  imagination  to 
share  with  him  what  he  sees  that,  even  where  we  hate 
to  look  and  are  terrified,  his  power  is  inexorable. 
Where  a  critic  objects  to  his  view  of  life,  maintaining 
that  it  thwarted  a  sane  vision  of  the  world,  distorted  the 
picture,  and  frequently  impelled  him  to  waste  his 
extraordinarily  vital  imaginative  power  in  framing 
nightmare  illusions  of  life,  it  would  be  possible  reason- 
ably to  disagree  and  join  issue.  But  the  trouble  about 
Strindberg  is  not  that  the  critics  and  public  of  London 
are  ready  to  thrust  him  from  them,  to  hate  him  actively, 
and  struggle  from  his  grip.  The  trouble  is  that  in  the 
mass  they  seem  as  yet  unable  to  perceive  that  work  like 
Strindberg's  is  in  an  entirely  different  class  from  the 
work,  say,  of  Mr.  Barrie,  or  even  of  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
public  are  so  completely  dead  that  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  even  to  stone  the  prophet  from  among  them. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  I  speak  of 
Strindberg  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  successor  to  Ibsen. 
Actually  their  best  work  was  contemporary.  But  Ibsen 
was  introduced  into  London  twenty  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  able  critics  who  bullied  the  public  into  ac- 
cepting him.  These  critics  knew  their  business,  using 
a  very  bad  but  simple  specimen  of  Ibsen's  work  ("  A 
Doll's  House  ")  to  pave  his  way  into  favour.  They 
told  the  public  that  Ibsen  was  a  great  man. 

"  They  said  it  very  loud  and  clear, 
They  went  and  shouted  in  his  ear  "  ; 

and  at  last  the  public  agreed,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
Strindberg  was  less  fortunate  than  Ibsen,  probably 
because  he  never  wrote  so  bad  a  play  as  "  A  Doll's 
House  ".  It  is  possible  that  if  five  or  six  dramatic 
critics  continually  for  twenty  years  repeated  that  Strind- 
berg was  a  great  man,  the  public  would  in  time  believe 
them,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet.  But 
would  it  be  worth  while?  What  would  the  public  do 
for  all  our  "  damnable  iteration  "  but  turn  impatiently 
over,  and  peacefully  snore  again. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

'  I  'HIS    time    our    showmen — to  be    acrurate,  Mrs. 

Cornwallis  West  -  have  <  aught  a  really  attra<  live 
idea  a  relief  after  the  ^arishness  of  White  Cities  and 
the  rest.  Kvcn  haters  of  exhibitions  like  ourselves  will 
have  to  go  to  Karl's  Court  in  the  hope — if  a  forlorn 
hope — of  picking  up  something  new  about  Shake- 
speare's England.  Shakespeare  in  the  I /union  of  to- 
day, progressive  London  !     What  a  sad  n  fler  tion  that 


Shakespeare  never  had  a  friend  or  even  a  relative  killed' 
in  a  railway  accident,  never  heard  the  newsboys  bawl 
all  the  winners,  never  was  brought  away  from  the 
sweet  labour  of  writing  glorious  poetry  to  answer 
idiotic  inquiries  at  the  telephone — that  in  fact  he  enjoyed 
few  of  the  privileges  and  luxuries  of  modern  existence. 
But  life  has  a  way  of  offering  compensations.  If 
Shakespeare  did  not  taste  the  delight  of  chasing 
a  motor-'bus  he  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  having' 
to  dodge  one ;  if  he  had  to  find  his  way  home  at 
night  in  the  dark  his  eye  was  not  outraged  by  mammoth 
posters  advertising  some  scoundrel  or  safe-cure  in  the 
glare  of  a  million-horse-power  arc-lamp  ;  if  he  had  to 
walk  home  at  all  he  was  not  annoyed  by  being  shot 
through  a  tube  that  looks  and  sometimes  smells  like  a 
sewer;  if  his  plays  were  represented  on  what  we  should 
reckon  a  very  crude  and  imperfect  stage,  they  were  not 
"  presented  "  by  American  crews  with  a  terrific  twang- 
ing accent,  and  he  had  no  leading  ladies  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  press  purposes  three  times  a  day.  The 
negative  and  positive  advantages  he  enjoyed,  and  posi- 
tive and  negative  disadvantages  he  endured,  arc  all  set 
forth  in  rather  a  curious  book  that  has  come  our  way.* 
It  is  curious  in  idea,  and  still  more  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  idea.  After  raising  our  hopes  it 
promptly  smothers  them ;  but  with  a  little  care  and 
patience  in  reading  one  finds  a  real  picture,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  adumbration,  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  The  idea  is  to  present  that  life  in  the  actual  words 
of  men,  more  or  less  literary,  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
The  choice  of  authors  drawn  on  for  this  prose  anthology 
may  be  found  a  little  puzzling  at  first,  but  in  the  long- 
run  the  plan  works  out  satisfactorily.  May  we  be 
able  to  say  as  much  of  the  Earl's  Court  plan  !  This 
book  should  certainly  be  in  the  "  Shakespeare  Library 
of  the  exhibition,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be.  The  idea 
of  having  a  collection  of  books  about  Shakespeare  for 
intelligent  visitors  to  read  is  good  ;  but  we  do  not  know- 
why  they  should  be  exclusively  modern,  as  Messrs. 
Smith  announce.  Cannot  Professor  Gollaner,. 
"  honorary  adviser  ",  remedy  this?  However,  a  refer- 
ence library  of  modern  Shakespeare  books— provided 
Bacon-Shakespeare  is  barred — will  be  useful  to  any 
who  go  to  "  Shakespeare's  England  "  with  a  thought 
for  Shakespeare,  though  few  there  be  that  will. 

We  know  quite  well  how  Shakespeare  through  his 
transforming  imagination  saw  men  and  their  activities 
and  surroundings.  It  is  none  the  less  pleasant  and 
useful  to  observe  these  through  a  multitude  of  other 
eyes.  Roger  Ascham,  Bacon,  Nicholas  Breton, 
Hakluyt,  Lyly,  Thomas  Xashe,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
Raleigh,  Sidney — here  are  eyes  and  temperaments 
varied  enough  to  enable  an  average  human  being  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  conjecture  how  the  world  looked 
to  an  average  human  being  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is  this 
average  picture  we  get  in  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  and  it  is 
this  that  gives  the  volume  its  value.  Men  going  about 
their  ordinary  business  or  pleasure,  unconscious  of 
being  watched,  arc  described  in  snatches  of  prose  taken 
from  writers  who  probably  never  dreamed  of  being 
quoted  and  talked  of  three  hundred  years  alter  they 
were  laid  in  the  churchyard.  Sport,  literature,  adven- 
ture, drama — in  short,  all  the  usual  occupations  ol  men, 
are  dealt  with.  The  selections  are  made  with  consider- 
able tact,  though  there  is  some  disproportion  in  the 
passages  that  might  throw  lighl  on  the  things  that 
Chiefly  interested  Shakespeare,  the  things  he  thought 
and  wrote  alxuit,  and  above  all  on  the  theatre  In-  wrote 
for.  One  hoped  that  an  editor  with  so  broad  an 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  time  might  have 
<  danced  on  many  an  illuminating  passage  which  we 
had  missed  on  music.  Did  Shakespeare  have  any 
music  at  all  in  his  theatre  beyond  the  occasional  songs 
and  choruses  and  the  fanfares?  II  he  had  an  or.  hestra 
of  anv  sort,  how  was  it  made  up?  Ol  all  this  we 
learn  nothing  fresh;  and  if  there  is  anything  generally 
unknown  but  existing,  it  is  a  pil\  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not    earned    tin-    gratitude    ol    musical    students  by 

•  "  Life  in  Sliakwpeiiret  BBfUad."    By  J-  l»  Wikon.  Cam- 
bri-lRr  :  At  the  University  Pre*.    1911.    St.  Gel.  net. 
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printing  it.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  our  conjec- 
tures about  this  subject  arc  based  on  the  instruments 
mentioned  in  the  first  translations  of  the  Bible.    A  few 
air  mentioned  here  and  there;  in  Shakespeare's  own 
play$,  for  instance.    Shakespeare  knew  precisely  what 
an  organ  was  and  a  flute  and  a  viol  and  lute;  he  refers 
to  their  characteristic  qualities  ;  but  only  in  the  earlv 
Bibles  do  we  find  the  members  of  what  we  should  now 
call  the  orchestra  enumerated.     The  translators  had  to 
take  the  nearest    sixteenth-   and  seventeenth-century 
equivalents  for  Hebrew  instruments  of  which  little  was 
known,  and  most  of  it  known  wrong,  and  so  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming,  or  rather  compelled  to  assume,  that 
the  rebecks,  sackbuts,  flutes  and  the  rest  made  up  what 
was  then  considered  the  tip-top  thing  in  bands.  We 
do  not  know  that  anyone  has  ever  tried  the  experiment 
of  having  any  Elizabethan  music  played  on  such  a  band, 
and  if  the  experiment  were  tried  modern  ears  would 
hardly  be  pleased.    None  the  less  the  experiment  ought 
to  be  seriously  tried  at  Earl's  Court.    There  must  be  a 
good  many  who  would  like  to  hear  the  effect. 

After  all,  with  the  one  exception  of  Purcell,  no  notable 
English  musician  has  ever  been  associated  with  the 
theatre.      Locke  and  Blow,  and  later,  Arne,  Balfe, 
Wallace  and  Bishop  need  not  seriously  be  taken  into 
account.    Purcell  wrote  a  large  quantity  of  incidental 
music  for  plays ;  but  in  only  a  few  cases  did  he  colla- 
borate with  the  dramatist ;  his  music  was  mainly  com- 
posed for  revivals  of  plays  that  had  first  seen  the  light 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.    He  was  not  an  opera-writer, 
for  he  left  only  one  opera,  "  Dido  and  ^neas  ".  Prob- 
ably Shakespeare  would  be  content  with  a  small  number 
of  instruments ;  and  if  ever  he  asked  for  overtures  and 
entr'actes  it  is  strange  that  none  should  have  come  down 
to  us.    The  finest  works  of  our  musicians  down  to 
Purcell's  time  were  inspired  by  the  Roman  services;  the 
mighty  men,  Byrde,  Tallis,  and  Phillips,  and  a  dozen 
smaller  men,  wrote  all  their  important  music  for  the 
Church.    The  concerts  for  viols  and  for  virginal  pieces 
are  without  exception  inferior  in  idea  though  not  in 
technical  workmanship  :  they  were  penned  to  please  the 
patron's  ear,  and  seldom  with  any  higher  purpose.  Any- 
how, it  was  in  the  church  and  the  music-rooms  in  the 
haljs  of  the  great  that  our  musicians  seem  to  have  found 
their  most  congenial  employment,  not  the  theatre.  It 
was  not  until  the  iron  heel  of  Puritanism  had  well-nigh 
crushed  all  artistic  life  out  of  England  that  Davenant, 
unable  to  get  a  licence  for  play-acting,  went  back  to 
the  masque  form  of  Campion  and  the  earliest  poet- 
musicians,  and  devised  the  entertainment  with  "  songs 
and  dances  "  which  later  blossomed  into  the  Restora- 
tion drama,  that  ignoble  form  of  drama  which  gave 
Purcell  employment  and  caused  him  to  write  so  much 
music  which  we  can  never  hear  as  he  intended  it  to 
be  heard.    As  we  trace  the  growth  of  dramatic  music 
from  its  beginnings  with  Davenant  we  are  bound  to 
think   that   Shakespeare,   passionate   lover  of  music 
though  he  was,  must  have  been  content  with  very 
sketchy  and   thin   strains.      As  vet  positive  evidence 
is  lacking.    But  this  at  least  we  can  hazard  :  that  while 
overtures  and  interludes  were  absent  there  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  incidental  music.    Directions  for 
"still  music"  and  various  other  kinds  of  music  are 
frequent  in  many  of  the  plays  of  the   time.  The 
orchestra  was  not  stereotyped  then  as  it  now  is  :  even 
so  late  a  day  as  Handel's  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  : 
musicians  wrote  for  the  particular  instruments  they 
thought  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  did  not  trouble 
about  those  they  left  unemployed  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that 
if  Shakespeare  wanted  a  band  of  flutes  or  recorders  he 
simply  asked  for  and  got  it;  if  he  wanted  trumpets  or 
oboes  or  trombones  or  lutes  he  would  get  them  too. 
We  may  be  sure  of  one  other  thing  :  wind-instruments 
must  have  been  much  more  in  favour  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses than  strings;  and  for  accompaniments  to  songs 
of  course  the  lute  was  most  in  use.    Chests  of  viols 
might  be  found  in  numberless  private  houses ;  but 
whereas  four  or  five  viols  would  make  verv  little  effect 
in  a  large  theatre  open  to  the  skv,  the  same  number 
of  members  of  the  flute  or  the  oboe  familv  would  make 
quite  a  respectable  amount  of  sound.    So  far  as  there 
•was  anything  approaching  a  theatre  band  in  Shake- 


speare's day  it  would  consist  mainly  of  wood-wind  and 
trumpets  and  sackbuts  added  for  special  effects  on 
special  occasions. 

Nicholas  Breton  is  made  great  use  of ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  his  vision  of  sixteenth-century  life  is  calculated 
to  make  many  of  us  wish  we  had  been  born  three  cen- 
turies ago.  There  is  a  good  deal  too  much  of  early 
rising  for  this  generation.  The  domestic  servant  of 
to-day  would  point-blank  refuse  to  rise  at  two  hours 
after  midnight  to  begin  her  labours;  one  hears  of  bar- 
risters getting  up  at  five  to  peruse  their  briefs,  but  how 
many  do  it  ?  10  a.m.  seems  very  early  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  dinner.  Charles  Lamb's  account  of  how,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  rose  at 
five  on  dark,  chilly  winter  mornings  to  concoct  jokes 
for  the  daily  press  is  appalling  enough  ;  but  can  anyone 
picture  Shakespeare  at  that  hour  thrashing  the  last  act 
of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  out  of  a  drowsy  brain?  It  is 
unthinkable — yet  it  may  be  true.  One  wonders  at  what 
hour  Ben  Jonson  broke  his  fast  after  a  night  at  the 
"  Mermaid  ".  Still,  while  servants  other  than  personal 
attendants  were  hustled  off  to  bed  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  tradesmen  and  all  honest  citizens  counted 
it  something  of  a  scandal  to  be  up  after  nine,  what 
we  should  now  call  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have 
retired  late  and  risen  early — and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  literary  work  some 
of  them  achieved.  Few  if  any  modern  men  with  the 
artistic  gifts  of  Overbury  or  Breton  or  Raleigh  would 
find  time  to  pen  the  lengthy,  often  interminable, 
accounts  of  current  affairs  they  left  behind  them,  descrip- 
tions not  written  for  profit,  but,  as  Lamb  might  have 
said,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Existence  was  glorious  and  vigorous  in  those  spacious 
days  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  all  know  ;  and  one  fact  stands 
out  clearly  from  every  page  of  this  book — the  energy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  all  things  were  done.  Men 
faced  mental  problems  and  practical  difficulties  with  an 
antique  Roman  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  power 
to  conquer ;  and  even  more  striking  is  the  way  in  which 
they  prepared  themselves  for  the  business  of  life. 
Surely,  one  thinks,  they  meant  to  live  for  ever.    At  fifty 
or  sixty  your  buccaneering  adventurer  esteemed  himself 
still  a  young  man,  and  went  forth  gaily  to  fresh  exploits 
of  murder  and  robbery  or  honest  warfare ;  the  student 
laboured  at  his  books  to  the  last  as  if  he  were  content 
simply  to  go  on  ripening  or  could  carry  his  learning  into 
the  next  world  and  use  it  there.    This  fearlessness  and 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  continuity  and  eternal  useful- 
ness of  life  permeates  the  work  of  every  man  of  Shake- 
speare's epoch  save  Shakespeare.    In  him  alone  in  that 
age  of  giants  we  find  something  of  the  modern  sense 
of  the  futility  of  things.      Roger  Ascham  solemnly, 
Raleigh  joyously  and  Breton  humorously,  all  manifest 
and  proclaim  an  unquenchable  interest  in  mankind  and 
all  modes  of  human  activity ;  and  it  is  this  attitude  and 
temper  which  helped  the  men  of  Shakespeare's  time  at 
best  to  accomplish  stupendous  feats  and  at  worst  to 
live  and  die  manfully.    Time  brings  not  back  the  masto- 
don :  will  it  ever  bring  back  the  brave  spirit  and  splendid 
confidence  of  the  Elizabethan  age? 

It  was  an  adventurous — which  is  to  say  an  out-of- 
doors — age,  and  sport,  when  no  fighting  was  going  for- 
ward, played  a  huge  part.  There  were  students,  of 
course,  who  cloistered  themselves  and  grew  pale  for 
love  of  learning  ;  and  there  were  merchants  who  stuck 
to  their  desks  and  ledgers  for  love  of  wealth.  But  the 
average  English  gentleman,  even  if  he  loved  books, 
must  have  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air. 
Shakespeare,  player,  playwright  and  poet,  evidently 
knew  the  details  of  all  the  popular  forms  of  sport — see, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Madden's  "  Diary  of  Master  William 
Silence  ".  Men  then,  as  now,  specialised  :  there  were 
those  who  did  nothing  but  pore  over  books,  and  those 
who  spent  their  lives  a-chasing  the  deer.  But  the  men 
who  made  the  history  of  the  time,  and  even  those  who 
wrote  it,  showed  their  wisdom  in  combining  the  active 
with  the  meditative  life  ;  and  if  we  want  to  regain  the 
Elizabethan  confidence,  cheerfulness  and  courage  to 
face  life  we  must  cut  down  our  bookish,  moody  hours 
and,  by  more  of  the  open-air  life,  regain  the  Elizabethan 
healthy  body. 
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LONDON  BIRDS  IN  SPRING.— II. 

(Concluded.) 

THE  London  parks,  where  all  birds,  innocent  and 
guilty  alike,  find  sanctuary,  harbour  no  greater 
ruffian  than  the  carrion  crow.  Presuming  on  his 
security  he  makes  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  builds 
yearly  nests  in  at  least  two  of  the  central  parks— Batter- 
sea  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens — and  lives  unchecked 
his  life  of  crime.  He  is  a  notorious  thief,  detested  by 
other  birds,  who  well  know  that  neither  their  eggs  nor 
their  young  are  safe  from  the  black  marauder.  The 
most  timid  of  birds  grow  valiant  in  defence  of  their 
helpless  broods.  When  even  the  little  spotted  fly- 
catcher, a  bird  smaller  than  a  sparrow,  will,  as  we  can 
testify,  attack  a  jay  fearlessly  and  drive  it  ignominiously 
from  the  threatened  nest,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
missel-thrush,  one  of  the  most  truculent  of  birds  at 
nesting-time,  will  not  hesitate  to  hurl  itself  at  a  crow. 
The  missel-thrush  sometimes  nests  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  here,  one  April  afternoon,  a  crow  sitting 
in  the  highest  branches  of  a  tree  was  assailed  by  a 
devoted  missel-thrush,  fearful,  no  doubt,  for  the  safety 
of  its  brood.  The  thrush,  flying  from  branch  to  branch, 
kept  up  a  perpetual  clamour,  which  somehow  suggested 
the  stunning  burst  of  artillery  fire  that  in  war,  one  reads, 
prepares  the  way  for  an  infantry  attack.  So  the  thrush, 
its  courage  screwed  to  the  sticking-place,  would  dart 
at  the  crow,  who,  flinching  and  half-opening  its  wings, 
would  make  as  though  to  fly.  Again  and  again  the 
gallant  missel-thrush,  screaming  defiance,  would  deliver 
a  fresh  onslaught,  and  always  the  crow,  unresisting, 
would  shrink  before  the  blow,  but  still  sit  stolidly  on  its 
perch.  At  last,  while  the  thrush  clamorously  braced 
itself  for  a  new  assault,  the  crow  quietly  took  wing, 
chased  by  the  thrush,  who,  darting  repeatedly  at  its 
foe,  drove  it  out  of  sight. 

Another  member  of  the  crow  family,  the  jackdaw, 
inhabits  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.  Quite 
a  colony  of  daws  lives  and  rears  its  young  every  spring 
in  the  old  elms  by  the  Broad  Walk.  The  jackdaw  is 
said  to  be  a  late  breeder,  but  last  year,  at  all  events, 
one  pair  had  in  mid-February,  it  seemed,  pegged  out  a 
claim  to  a  nesting-hole  in  one  of  these  old  trees,  and 
could  be  seen  sitting  on  guard  outside  the  hole.  A  dis- 
reputable old  bachelor  magpie,  who  is  believed  to  have 
escaped  from  captivity,  haunts  this  corner  of  the 
gardens,  spending  most  of  his  time,  in  spring,  in 
worrying  the  jackdaws.  He  is  fed  by  kindly  visitors, 
and  keepers  will  tell  you  that  he  hoards  his  surplus 
food  in  various  trees,  which  he  visits  when  hungry. 
Whether,  as  the  keeper  will  suggest,  he  pesters  the 
jackdaws  because  he  fears  they  will  rob  his  store-rooms  ; 
or  whether,  as  we  have  sometimes  thought,  he  is  of 
an  uxorious  disposition,  and,  his  own  marital  instincts 
thwarted,  takes  a  vicarious  interest  in  the  connubial 
affairs  of  the  jackdaws,  and  tries  (well-meaning, 
officious  fellow)  to  lend  a  hand  in  their  preparations  for 
a  nursery,  cannot  be  said.  Whatever  the  reason,  he 
meddles  so  persistently  with  the  jackdaws'  affairs  as 
to  make  their  lives  a  misery.  The  pair  which  last 
February  seemed  already  to  have  mated  came  in  for 
a  full  share  of  his  obtrusive  attentions,  which  they  bore 
with  the  most  exemplary  patience.  At  last,  when  his 
noisy  persecutions  drove  them  lxiyond  endurance,  they 
would  try  to  chase  him  away.  Singly,  they  were 
powerless,  but  when  both  joined  in  the  attack  the 
magpie,  yielding  to  superior  force,  would  fly  a  short 
distance,  only  to  return  and  worry  them  anew.  In 
March  of  last  year  a  second  magpie  took  up  his  alx>de, 
for  a  time,  aiming  these  elms.  Far  from  being  wel- 
comed by  the  old  inhabitant,  he  was  bullied  mercilessly 
by  that  ill-conditioned  bird;  and,  after  a  brief  but 
troubled  stay,  the  interloper  disappeared.  Sympathy 
for  the  harried  jackdaws  would  be  misplaced,  for, 
incorrigible  thief  that  the  magpie  is,  they  themselves 
are  equally  guilty.  The  half-domestic  wild-ducks  in 
Kensington  Gardens  nest  often  in  stumps  of  trees  - 
all  that  remain  of  fine  old  elms — twenty  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  in  full  day, 
a  jac  kdaw  fly  to  one  of  these  stumps,  fetch  up  an  egg 


from  the  wild-duck's  nest  within,  and,  with  brazen 
effrontery,  suck  it  on  the  top  of  the  stump  in  full  view 
of  passers-by. 

There  are  two  magpies  in  S.  James'  Park  who  build 
a  fresh  nest  every  year.  This  year  the  bulky  structure 
has  been  placed  high  up  in  a  plane  tree  "close  to  the 
Admiralty.  A  deserted  nest  in  an  adjoining  tree  was, 
last  spring,  usurped  by  a  pair  of  sparrows,  who  would 
perch  on  its  edge  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  self- 
importance  ;  feeling,  no  doubt,  like  other  parvenus  who 
move  into  fine  houses,  that  they  had  had  a  rise  in  the 
world.  Another  pair  of  magpies,  near  neighbours  of 
these,  live  in  the  Green  Park,  and  usually  nest  in  one 
of  two  black  poplars  close  to  Piccadilly. 

How  many  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  owls  in 
London?  True  they  are  seldom  seen,  except  by  a  park- 
keeper  now  and  then,  but  their  mellow  hoot  may  be 
heard  at  times  in  spring,  both  in  Kensington  Gardens 
before  the  gates  are  locked  at  sunset,  and  in  Hyde  Park. 
And  not  only  there.  We  have  heard  the  cry  of  the 
tawny  owl  in  Battersea  Park  ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago, 
at  midnight,  an  owl  flew,  calling  "  Ke-wick  ",  over 
the  trees  in  Onslow  Square.  In  S.  James'  Park,  again, 
owls  have  been  both  seen  and  heard.  An  owl  mobbed 
by  small  birds,  a  not  uncommon  country  sight,  is  one 
that  is  less  familiar  in  London.  One  afternoon, 
however,  a  crowd  of  sparrows  and  starlings  made 
a  great  outcry  round  a  young  owl  which  sat  blinking 
in  an  elm  tree  close  to  the  fountains  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  The  park  sparrows  have  only  too  good, 
reason  for  their  hostility.  There  may  sometimes  be 
seen,  under  one  of  the  trees,  the  bones  of  some  unhappy 
sparrow,  cast  up,  no  doubt,  by  an  owl  while  digesting 
its  supper. 

The  Coronation  procession,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tive reporter,  brought  unlikely  birds  to  London.  In 
one  paper  we  were  informed  that,  as  part  of  the  setting 
of  the  scene  in  the  Mall,  "  swallows  swooped  ". 
Another  graphic  scribe  began  his  description  of  the 
pageant  with  the  remark  that  the  larks  of  S.  James' 
Park  found  themselves  forestalled  by  the  early-rising 
crowds  who  came  to  see  the  procession.  Did  these 
larks  and  swallows  come  to  town,  like  the  crowds,  to 
see  the  King  go  to  be  crowned? 

The  only  summer  migrant  which  is  known  to  breed 
regularly  in  the  centre  of  London  is  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher. To  Kensington  Gardens  it  comes  year  after 
year  and  makes  its  nest.  It  also  breeds,  almost  cer- 
tainly, in  Battersea  Park,  and,  probably,  in  Regent's 
Park.  There  could  have  been  few  attractions  last  year 
in  Kensington  Gardens  for  so  retiring  a  bird  as  this. 
With  the  Gardens  one  great  camp  it  would  seem  to 
bo  a  strong  attachment  which  could  induce  a  flycatcher 
to  spend  the  summer  there ;  and  yet,  since  one  was 
seen,  in  June,  near  the  flower  walk,  making,  as  is  its 
habit,  repeated  flights  into  the  air  in  chase  of  insects, 
it  probably  had  a  mate  and  a  nest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tents  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  camp  were  crowded  round  the  spot.  Nightfall 
brings  strangers  to  the  parks.  In  gathering  14 loom  you 
will  sometimes  hear  a  loud  hoarse  cry  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  two  great  flapping  vans,  dark  and  mysterious 
in  the  dusk,  as  a  heron,  come  perhaps  from  Richmond 
Park,  flics  past  to  alight  at  the  water's  edge.  And 
dawn  discloses  other  visitors,  stranger  still,  who  have 
passed  the  night  in  town.  A  park-keeper  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  will  tell  you  of  a  curlew  by  the  Round 
Pood  <«t  daybreak  ;  Of  an  April  cuckoo  calling 
at  sunrise ;  and  of  meeting  at  four  o'clock  of 
a  March  morning  a  hedgehog  on  a  path.  That 
the  mi<  l<<»o  dors  slay  awhile  in  London,  on  its  out- 
ward or  homeward  journey,  is  certain  On  20  July  one 

flew  fast  over  Hyde  Park  towards  l*ark  Lane.  Scarcely 
had  it  disappeared  when  two  swifts  came  into  sight, 
moving  fast  with  the  south-west  wind  towards  Oxford 
Street.  Many  sin  passing  strangers  no  doubt  go 
undetected  on  their  wav  through  town,  but  careful 
washing  will  reveal  at  least  some  of  th-  m.  Fvery 
year  bands  of  redwings,  small  migratory  ll    ;  ,ii  s  from 

Northern  Europe,  paai  khi  wiotm  in  RaglanA  On 

6  M,T<h  a  solitary  redwing,  straggled  from  ,ome  liorr- 
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Ward-bound  Bock,  rested  for  a  day  in  Hyde  Park.  A 
tew  davs  before,  a  small  flock  of  lapwings  flew,  at 

sunset,  westward  over  Kensington  Gardens.  Whither, 
one  wonders,  was  that  redshank  bound  who,  flying  over- 
head, whistled  his  "  Kee-we-wc  "  one  June  midnight 
over  a  Chelsea  street?  Or  those  curlews  whose  musical 
call  sounded  clear  through  open  windows  on  a  hot 
August  night?  And  whence  came  the  nuthatch  which 
industriously  climbed  a  tree  in  Kensington  Hardens  one 
April  day  last  year?  Does  it  nest,  perhaps,  in  the 
secluded  grounds  of  Holland  House?  Last  year,  too, 
a  redstart  shook  his  fiery  tail  in  Kensington  Gardens 
one  April  afternoon  ;  a  garden  warbler  and  a  common 
whitethroat  were  both  in  Hyde  Park  on  one  day  ;  and 
on  1  June  we  could  hardly  believe  our  ears  when  a 
lesser  whitethroat  sang  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Last 
April,  in  S.  James'  Park,  wc  were  greeted  one  afternoon 
by  the  song  of  many  willow-wrens.  A  few  days  later 
the  song  was  heard  again  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
However  intently  you  may  listen  for  the  sound  on  spring 
days  in  the  parks,  at  first  hearing  you  are  almost 
incredulous,  and  no(t  convinced  till  the  elusive  little 
warbler  has  been  eagerly  stalked  and  identified.  This 
done,  you  feel  uplifted  with  all  the  exhilaration  of  a 
discoverer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN 
DANGER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple  E.C., 
30  April  1 91 2. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the 
correspondence  on  the  Near  Eastern  subjects  in  your 
issues,  and  although  Mr.  George  Raffalovich  gives  me 
the  impression  of  being  unusually  well  informed  on 
Eastern  and  abreast  with  foreign  politics  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  questions  connected  with  the  Orient,  I  am 
afraid  that  his  views  are  tinged  with  (1)  injustice  to  the 
Arabs  ;  (2)  imperfect  appreciation  of  life  in  the  East ; 
and  (3)  disregard  of  the  importance  of  the  Moslems  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Raffalovich  seems  to  think  that  the  Arabs  would 
have  submitted  to  the  Italians  had  they  been  approached 
in  a  different  manner.  As  far  as  personal  observation 
and  history  go,  an  Arab  is  above  all  a  lover  of  freedom. 
I  admit  that  towards  the  end  of  the  influence  of  Arab 
civilisation,  be  it  in  Spain  or  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  he  had  lost  his  sub- 
mission to  concerted  action,  but  he  was  never  a  mer- 
cenary or  sold  his  hearth  and  home  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  What  is  happening  in  Tripoli  is  not  due  to 
the  adoption  of  a  wrong  procedure  by  Italy,  but  due  to 
the  awakening  of  the  old  spirit  of  independence  through 
the  new  constitutional  regime  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Arabs  or  Turks  or  Armenians  or  Albanians  are  no 
longer  separate  entities,  but  Ottomans  with  equal  rights 
and  obligations.  China  is  not  the  only  land  which  is 
awakening. 

Mr.  Raffalovich's  observation  on  the  contrast  of  the 
simple  life  in  the  East  with  the  strenuous  life  in  the 
West  is  true  enough  ;  but  the  condition  in  either  part 
is  due  to  climatic  influences  and  physical  requirements, 
and  by  no  means  fundamental.  System  for  system  the 
Moslem  polity  as  compared  with  the  British  polity 
stands  much  higher  than  any  other  system  known  to 
Europe.  Let  me  give  but  one  instance — equality  of  all 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  the  Moslem  system,  as  in 
the  English,  the  administrative  officers  and  the  civilians 
are  equally  responsible  for  their  acts,  but  the  case  is 
different  in  other  countries,  say  France,  where  Droit 
Administratif  gives  the  administrative  officers  quite 
different  rights  as  against  the  civil  population. 

Few  could  agree  with  Mr.  Raffalovich's  advice  to 
England  to  get  ready  for  emergencies,  apparently  as 
against  the  Moslems.    This  would  indeed  be  a  short- 


sighted policy.  Let  anyone  cas4  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  the  world  with  an  eye  to  British  interests;  I  am  sure 
he  would  irresistibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Moslem 
co-operation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire.  The  duty  of 
England  in  her  ow  n  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  justice  based  upon  treaty  obligations  is  simplicity 
itself.  She  should  ally  herself  with  the  Moslems  and 
the  Moslem  Slates  and  not  be  a  party  to  their  weaken- 
ing or  destruction.  She  should  either  cause  Italy  to 
clear  out  of  Tripoli  at  once  (justice  demands  no  less), 
or  allow  the  Ottoman  troops  to  pass  through  Egypt. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Majid. 


SYNDICALISM  AND  POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Harcourt  Road,  Sheffield, 
6  April  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Brereton  believes  "  we  are  in  for  a  ter- 
rible and  bitter  war  between  two  rival  conceptions  of 
society  "  which  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  tyranny  by  the  one  or  the  other.  Such 
a  development  may  be  imaginable  among  a  people  like 
the  French,  who  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions, 
but  we  in  England  are,  for  good  or  evil,  too  much  afraid 
of  our  conclusions  to  put  them  into  effective  practice. 
With  us  movements  are  emphatic  presentments  of  points 
of  view  rather  than  scries  of  actual  proposals,  and  move- 
ments lose  their  force  as  soon  as  the  points  of  view 
animating  them  have  been  forced  upon  the  public 
consciousness — the  doctors'  strike,  for  instance. 

Syndicalism  is  with  us  therefore  hardly  likely  to  be 
more  than  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  individualis- 
tic self-seeking,  of  the  study  and  conciliation  of  sections 
and  interests,  which  passes  to-day  for  Government. 
Lord  Rosebery's  ideal  of  a  Government  of  business  men 
was  thus  frankly  syndicalist.  Business  principles  are 
not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  class,  and  the  Syndicalist 
in  acting  on  these  principles  is  simply  assuming  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
The  owner  of  saleable  goods  is  always  on  strike ;  he 
continually  refuses  to  part  with  his  wares — however 
necessary  they  may  be  to  the  community — except  at  his 
own  price  :  a  coal,  or  corn,  or  oil  ring  is  as  anti-social 
as  a  labour  ring,  but  its  real  nature  is  masked  by  the  fact 
that  its  demands  arc  almost  always  conceded.  It  forces 
a  crisis  only  when  the  consumers  themselves  strike, 
as  they  did  recently  in  America  against  exorbitantly 
priced  food  stuffs  of  certain  kinds  (one  wonders  whether 
the  consumer  w  ill  ever  be  forced  by  law  to  buy  at  a  mini- 
mum price).  As  however  the  labourers  have  to  gain 
their  increments  not  from  an  unorganised  and  unresist- 
ing public  but  from  a  highly  organised  and  effective 
body  of  employers,  the  labourers'  strikes  seem  con- 
tinually to  be  forcing  the  crises  to  which  we  shall  soon 
grow  accustomed.  We  shall  soon  indeed  learn  to 
regard  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  as  a  fact  to  be 
accepted  as  uncomplainingly  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
bacon  or  of  rubber.  All  sectional  or  individual  gains 
are  equally  anti-social,  potentially  if  not  in  appearance, 
but  "  as  fire  drives  out  fire  "  so  may  w  e  imagine  Syndi- 
calism driving  out  Individualism — or  at  any  rate  de- 
throning it — by  the  method  Euclid  so  often  favoured. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Syndicalism  is  without  its  con- 
structive side.  The  mediaeval  town,  with  its  trade 
guilds,  its  guild  merchant  and  its  guildhall,  was  frankly 
Syndicalist,  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  Gog  and 
Magog  to-day  as  the  giants  of  Syndicalism  ;  but  that  is, 
of  course,  because  in  these  days  employer  and  employed 
no  longer  work  side  by  side  at  the  same  forge,  bench 
or  loom  as  master,  journeyman  and  apprentice.  A 
similar  fusion  to-day  of  mine  shareholders  and  miners 
would  afford  a  theme  for  Thomas  Hardy's  Spirit  Ironic. 

Crises  like  the  present  show  quite  clearly  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  political  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  absurd  that  the  mere  mention  of  a  new  political 
theory   should   make   us  all   gasp   for   breath :  we 
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obviously  need  a  training  that  shall  familiarise  us  with 
such  ideas  and  so  fortify  us  against  such  shocks.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Brereton  thinks 
of  the  teaching  of  Economics  in  the  higher  primary 
schools  of  Trance.  Political  science,  as  taught,  for 
example,  by  Sir  John  Seeley  in  those  memorable  con- 
versation lasses  of  his  at  Cambridge  in  my  time,  might 
well  be  more  widely  extended  as  a  supplement,  if  not 
as  an  alternative,  to  History.  The  only  antidote  to 
interested,  one-sided  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
State  is  as  full  and  fair  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
Political  Science  as  we  can  possibly  give.  Now  that 
the  workers  have  learnt  to  strike  effectively  and  are 
sufficiently  grown  up  to  refuse  to  follow  blindly  any 
leader  whatsoever,  we  must  begin  at  last  really  to 
*'  educate  our  masters  ",  and  not  to  fob  them  off  any 
longer  with  the  doles  of  mere  book  learning  which  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  doles  of  free  breakfasts  and  so 
forth  against  which  the  present  strikes  arc  so  hopeful 
a  protest. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


THE  ULSTER  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  Ulsterman  Junior  "  might  have  carried  his 
remarks  a  little  farther.  Mr.  Asquith's  inference  that 
Ulster  is  almost  equally  divided  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  because  it  returns  sixteen  Home  Rulers 
against  seventeen  Unionists  is  refuted  by  the  provisions 
of  his  own  Bill.  His  Irish  Parliament  is,  so  far  as 
Ulster  is  concerned,  to  be  elected  by  the  same  consti- 
tuencies as  at  present,  save  that  the  Nationalist  Borough 
of  Newry  is  to  be  divided  between  two  adjoining 
Nationalist  Divisions.  But  the  number  of  members 
returned  by  these  constituencies  is  to  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  population  principle.  And  what  is 
the  result?  That  if  each  Ulster  constituency  adheres  to 
its  present  political  creed  the  province  will  be  repre- 
sented by  thirty-four  Unionists  and  twenty-five 
Nationalists.  That  is  as  large  a  proportionate  majority 
as  Mr.  Asquiih  possesses  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Ulster",  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  this  controversy,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  geographical 
province.  The  County  Donegal  is  too  far  west  to 
belong  to  the  Plantation,  and  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Monaghan  arc  too  far  south.  The  remaining  six 
counties  at  present  return  seventeen  Unionists  to  eight 
Nationalists,  but  the  disproportion  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably greater. 

Truly  yours, 

M.  A. 


1  HE  SUFFRAGETTE  IN  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scdgchill  Manor,  Shaftesbury,  30  April  Hji2. 
Sir, — Is  it  possible  that  your  <  orrespondf  nl  signing 
himself  O.  H.  F.  really  believes  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon 
is  accurate?  I  forget  the  exact  percentage  of 
the  preponderance  <>t  male  infants  over  female 
in  this  country,  but  it  is,  I  know,  considerable, 
and  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  tin  number  of 
male,  and  female  persons  is  equal.  \  male  is  a 
very  mudl  Commoner  article  than  a  female,  and  in 
all  mammals,  in<  hiding  the  human,  the  male  has  a  lower 
organism  than  the  female.  I'erhaps  I  shall  shoe  k  your 
readers  if  I  quo'e  the  old  saying  '  Any  boy  can  get  a 
boy  ;  it  takes  a  man  to  get  a  girl  ".  Before  venturing 
to  write  on  a  subject  ii  is  advisable  to  acquire  tin- 
knowledge  of  rudimentary  facts  about  the  subjer  t,  for 
there  is  something  suspicious  about  the  learning  of  a 
person  who  quotes  Greek  and  shows  himself  ignorant 
of  everyday  facts.      I  confess  it  gives  me  a  certain 


amount  of  satisfaction  to  refute  what  such  persons  are 
pleased  to  call  "  arguments  ",  although  I  am  not  a 
"  Suffragette  "  ;  and  I  presume  this  exhibition  of,  what 
I  should  have  thought  very  easily  enlightened,  ignorance 
to  be  an  attack  upon  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Agnes  Grove. 

BIBLICAL  HENAMETERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  University,  Birmingham. 

Sir, — The  late  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  noticed  the 
following  unconscious  Biblical  hexameter  : 

a-acra  Soffis  ayadi)  »cni  irav  Bmprjfia  reXeiov. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Oliver  Lodge. 

WHAT  WAS  SHAKESPEARE'S  RELIGION? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

London  W.,  1  May  1912. 

Sir, — From  what  we  can  gather  from  his  works 
Shakespeare  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  particular 
religion.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review 
give  references  to  passages  in  his  works  bearing  on 
the  subject  sufficiently  to  deci'de  the  question? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 


"THE    INCONSTANT  MOON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mamiaanshoek,  P.O.  Rankin's  Pass, 

Nylstroom,  Transvaal. 
28  March  1912. 

Sir, — I  think  it  was  in  your  columns  that  I  saw, 
some  time  ago,  correspondence  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
moon,  in  literature  and  fiction.  Have  you  room  to  note 
two  flagrant  instances,  in  which  the  plea  of  "  fiction  " 
cannot  be  put  forward  in  extenuation? 

In  the  "  Eye-witness  ",  page  15,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
presents  Caesar  about  to  sail  for  Britain — "  the  waning 
quarter-moon  shone  fully  .  .  .  soon  to  set.  It  was  not 
yet  midnight  ".  Now,  unless  things  have  changed  since 
Caesar's  day,  if  it  "  was  not  yet  midnight  "  the  "  waning 
quarter-moon  "  would  barely  be  risen.  Mr.  Belloc's 
howler  is  all  the  worse  in  that  in  his  preface,  while 
modestly  disclaiming  a  high  aim,  he  takes  unction  to 
his  soul  for  the  strict  accuracy  of  stu  b  detail  as  "  the 
hours  .  .  .  the  weather  ". 

Good  company  in  the  pillory  may  be  an  alleviation. 
So  let  Mr.  Belloc  console  himself  with  the  partnership 
in  adversity  of  Rol>ert  Louis  Stevenson,  pilloried  for  a 
double  offence.  In  "Prince  Otto",  St.  Martin's 
Library  edition,  page  127,  "a  shaving  of  new  moon 
had  lately  arisen;  but  it  was  still  too  small  and  low 
down.  ..."  Now,  a  shaving  of  new  moon  would 
have  arisen  hours  ago,  in  the  daytime  ;  and  if  small 
and  low  down  by  night  would  be  just  going  to  set. 
"  In  tlx-  South  Sc. is  ",  same  edition,  page  141,  "  the 
gun  set ;  yet  a  while  longer  the  old  moon — semi-brilliant 
herself,  and  with  a  silver  belly  which  was  her  suc- 
cessor. ..."  Three  days  later,  mi  page  151,  we  find 
"  the  moon  now  three  days  old  ",  so  that  the  blunder 
is  almost  self-evident. 

Yours  faithfully, 

('.  K.  Prance. 

" SPRING  ON  LAKE  I.I.MAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S\u  now  Review. 

Ramsbury,  Wilts. 

Sir,-  In  the  above  article  I  see  the  Lcucojum  vernum 
is  stated  "to  be  very  rare  in  England,  only  growing 
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in  a  single  locality  in  Dorset  ".  This  year,  this  beauti- 
ful spring  (lower  has  blossomed  luxuriantly  here. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Gkbenaway. 

A  TURNPIKE  RELIC  IX  CENTRAL  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glendora,  Hindhcad,  Surrey, 
22  April  1912. 

Sir,  -A  capital  map,  dated  1766,  mounted  and  set 
up  in  the  Annexe  of  the  new  London  Museum,  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  shows  us  quite  clearly,  inter  alia,  how 
numerous  were  the  turnpikes  in  the  v  icinity  of  the  New 
— or  Euston — Road,  the  Act  for  the  construction  of 
which  had  been  passed  ten  years  before,  towards  the 
close  of  George  the  Second's  reign — and  in  its  passing 
had  been  signalised  by  a  terrific  parliamentary  duel 
between  two  Dukes — their  Graces  of  Grafton  (pro)  and 
Bedford  (con) — at  that  time  holding  the  strongest  views 
of  betterment  and  its  reverse.  A  cynical  evidence  of 
the  respect  with  which  the  pious  opinions  of  Parliament 
are  sometimes  treated  by  succeeding  generations  may 
be  remarked  in  that  this  Act  laid  down  that  no  build- 
ing be  erected  within  fifty  feet  of  the  New  Road. 

As  examples  of  the  many  turnpikes,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  stood  by  the  "  Green  Man  ",  close  to  the 
present  site  of  Portland  Road  Station,  another  north  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  by  S.  James'  Church  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  S.  James', 
Piccadilly),  and  a  third  in  the  New  Road,  close  to  Gower 
Street  North. 

Abutting  upon  the  western  side  of  this  last  was  the 
imposing  entrance  to  King  John's  Palace,  a  venerable 
building  as  to  which  most  old  metropolitan  chroniclers 
are  silent,  although  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  Londina  ", 
gives  a  view  of  it.  Its  demolition  took  place  in  1808, 
and  its  site  was  occupied  by  a  New  River  reservoir.  This 
in  its  turn  was  removed  in  i860,  and  Tolmers  Square, 
with  its  Congregational  church,  took  up  the  position. 
The  entrance  way  to  King  John's  Palace  became  the 
site  of  a  small  terrace  of  houses,  giving  on  to  the  New 
Road,  called  Palace  Row,  which  is  shown  on  a  map 
published  by  Spear,  of  Star  Alley,  Fenchurch  Street,  in 
1793,  and  still  better  upon  Harwood's  map  of  London, 
181 3.  To  this  day,  however,  one  may  see  the  two 
immense  stone  piers,  surmounted  by  spheres,  which 
marked  the  entrance  way  to  the  Palace.  These 
columns,  of  massive  and  dignified  appearance,  bear  no 
relation  to  the  present  usage  of  the  premises  behind, 
which  is  that  of  a  timber  yard. 

A  further  curious  fact  is  that  between  numbers. 233 
and  235  Euston  Road,  nearly  opposite,  an  angle  break 
in  the  line  of  frontage  is  the  site  of  a  stile  on  the 
footpath  between  Bloomsbury  and  Kentish  Town,  which 
gave  access  in  its  course  to  the  romantic  Field  of  Forty 
Footsteps. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Laxdfear  Lucas, 
.Spectacle  Makers'  Company. 


IN"  ME  MORI  AM  S.S.  "TITANIC". 

A/T  OURN,  mighty  Ocean — 

For  on  Death's  vast  shore 
A  crew  have  landed  silently, 

Their  voyage  o'er. 

Mourn,  ye  hushed  winds — 

Breathe  requiems  ;  and,  surging  wave, 
Sing  thy  sad  dirges 

Round  their  grave. 

Mourn,  England's  people. 
For  the  souls  that  sleep 
In  the  dread  silence 

Of  the  eternal  deep. 

R.  E.  I 


REVIEWS. 

THE  OLYMPIAN  GENESIS. 

"Themis:  a  Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of  Greek 
Eeligion."  By  Jane  Ellen  Harrison.  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press.    1912.    15s.  net. 

MISS   HARRISON  continues  to  construct  Deity 
in  her  image.     Her  first  attempt  was  in  1903, 
her  "  Prolegomena  to  Greek   Religion  ".     This  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  hole-and- 
corner  worships,  mysteries,  etc.,  were  prior  in  origin 
to  the  Olympian  theogony  and  maintained  themselves 
in  practice  alongside  of  it.    Doubts  have  since  been 
possessing  the  author's  mind,  and  fortified  by  a  cargo 
of  wide  reading,  wherein  she  lays  under  contribution 
even   Monsieur  Bergson,   our  modern    Gorgias,  she 
returns  to  the  charge.    The  new  book  investigates  the 
origins  of  these  hole-and-corner  worships  themselves. 
The  Olympians  are  put  on  the  shelf,  embalmed  corpses 
visible  like  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  through  glass. 
They   have   nothing  to   repay.      The  early  unintel- 
lcctualised    worships    are  expressed   in   terms  which 
have  swum  to  the  top  since  1903,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "  mana  ",  of  import  rapidly  rivalling  Meso- 
potamia.   Churches,  we  read  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
originate  in  a  dozen  or  so  savages  who  in  concert  relieve 
their  nerves  by  miming  an  action  or  event  in  which 
they  are  vitally  interested — a  hunt,  or  the  return  of  the 
leaf,  or  lambing,  or  the  like.    In  order  to  participate 
in  the  "  mana  "  of  each  other,  or  of  the  universe  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  particularly  as  containing,  continu- 
ing and  supplying  life  and  the  means  of  life,  they  tell 
a  tale,  or  enact  a  play  intended  to  commemorate  or 
to  induce  the  event  in  question.       This  category  of 
sacral  act  has  long  been  familiar  even  to  laymen  under 
the  name  of  sympathetic   magic.      In  its  collective 
exercise,  that  is  effected  not  by  an  individual  but  by 
the  men  of  a  hamlet  or  the  like,  Miss  Harrison  sees 
the  birth  of  religion.     The  excitement  of  the  individual 
is  multiplied  by  association,  it  is  felt  to  be  more  than 
the  excitement  of  the  unit,   it   is  externalised  (this 
step,  the  vital  one,  is  of  course  inferential,  but  it  is  a 
common  assumption  not  peculiar  to  the  writer)  :  the  fire 
burns,  or  the  spirit  descends,  as  we  please ;  the  exter- 
nalised social  excitement  is  viewed  as  a  thing  other 
than  the  band,  there  is  a  presence  not  themselves.  God 
is  born.    The  new  creation  is  charged  with  the  feelings, 
concentrated  and  heightened,  of  the  worshippers  :  the 
collective  "mana"  is  embodied:  gradually,  aided  by 
mechanical   circumstances   such   as   the  leader,  the 
exarchon,  the  creation    recedes  from  the  creators,  is 
viewed  as  entirely  external  and  remote,  and  after  many 
aeons  is  anthropomorphised.    The  Divine  Hunter,  only 
once  removed  from  human,  becomes  Artemis  Agrotera. 
Thus  not  only  are  the  earth-gods,  the  snake,  the  Titan, 
etc.,  earlier  than  the  Olympians,  but  they  in  their  turn 
are  later  than  the  social  minimum,  the  thiasos,  which 
creates  them  from  its  own  emotion,  and  is  the  ultimate 
religious   fact.    The   Rite   is   anterior  "  to   the  God. 
Bacchus  is  the  by-product  of  the  Bacchoi ;  the  atten- 
dants, nymphs  and  the  like,  of  historical  times  are  more 
ancient  than  their  mistress.    This  account,  applied  to- 
religion  at  large,  is  nihilistic,  as  the  writer  is  aware. 
No  theism  or  spiritualism  as  such  is  left,  none  of  the 
concepts  of  anthropologists  down  to  almost  to-day  : 
the  Great  Father,  in  the  mind  of  the  savage,  is  held  to 
be  a  delusion  of  missionaries  and  spiritualist  historians. 
We  are  all  alone  ;  there  is  nothing  but  ourselves  and 
our  feelings.    This  is  the  bearing  of  the  theory,  but 
it  should  not  prevent  careful  account  being  taken  of 
it.    "Oitjj  nr  6  Xoyo?  4>(prj  ravrr)  Irtov.     Besides,  who 
has  read  the  black  man's  mind,  or  any  early  mind? 
It  is  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  so  far  we  follow 
the  writer  with  interest.    The  folie  des  foules  then,  to 
which  we  owe  Voodoo,  still  alive  in  America,  the  revela- 
tion to  Emanuel  Swcdenborg,  the  revelation  to  Mormon 
Smith,  the  dogmas  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Mrs.  Besant,  and 
window-breaking,  is  responsible  in  the  long  run  for  the 
brilliant  and  human  figures  of  Apollo  and  Hermes. 
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So  be  it  :  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  race.  From  what  a 
bed  what  a  rose  ! 

The  rest  of  the  book,  an   examination   of  various 
Greek    rites    and    institutions,    is    less  satisfactory. 
Miss  Harrison's  old  defects,  which  have  not  failed  of 
notice  in  time  past,  are  here  all  over  again.  They 
are  principally  excess  of  sympathy,  over-eagerness  to 
catch  at  coincidences,  want  of  discrimination  of  evi- 
dence, and  inability  to  conduct  sustained  thinking.  In 
these  matters  she  receives  no  help  from  Mr.  Murray  or 
Mr.  Cornford,  for  all  their  delightful  and  illuminating 
writings,  nor  from  the  curious  home-grown  etymologies 
of  Mr.  Cook.    The  enemy,  the  bad  gods,  are  treated 
with  silence.  Doctor  Lempriere  represents  them.  Only 
one  warrior  is  mentioned  by  name,  an  old  patrilinear 
hero — or  is  it  Irish  culture  daimon? — who  inhabits  his 
own  heroon  in  the  fens.    They  suffer,  the  mythologist 
thiasos  or  church,  from  various  ailments.    One  is  the 
paucity  of  causes.    They  trail  their  social  emotion  till 
it  hides  the  world.     Miss  Harrison  confesses  she  is 
no  philosopher  and  no  sociologist,  and  has  no  ethno- 
logical capacity  either.    An  excursion  into  the  last  two 
provinces  might  have  given  her  ballast.    The  early 
Mediterranean  world  was  not  wholly   given   over  to 
sacrifice  and  sacrament.    It  had  political  existence  :  it 
built,  sacked,  made  war,  made  nations  captive.  It 
was  positive.      It  contained  real  beings,   not  tribal 
daimons.    It  made  history.    It  was  not  a  dissolving 
view  of  delusion.    It  was  naif,  commonsense,  and  real. 
Troy  was  not  a  fairy  town,  a  Yenusberg  ;  it  was  burnt  : 
we  see  its  ashes.    Ethnology,  even  archaeology,  would 
have  taught  Miss  Harrison  this.    Her  account  of  hero- 
worship,  the  disposal  of  Pelops,  savours  of  levity,  a 
thing  unsuitable  to  the  glass-breakers'  Church.  Pelops 
is  coming  into  his  own.    The  people  who  took  Troy — 
and  taken  it  was — had  names.    Call  them  M  or  N,  if 
you  will ;  names  are  tickets.    Anyway  no  tribal  daimon, 
no  Genius  of  Fertility,  burned  Troy  ;  nor  Mycenae  either, 
when  its  tnrn  came.    Hector  was  worshipped  at  Thebes 
because  of  the  effect  of  Homer's  epics.   He  was  brought 
there,  as  Orestes1  bones  were  fetched  and  sent.  We 
cannot  have  these  religionists   making   nonsense  of 
centuries  of  serious  political  history.      For — another 
weakness  of  their  argument — it  is  all  too  early.  A  totem- 
stage  we  may.  admit,  even  the  creation  of  the  divine  out 
of  social  physiological  stress,  but  not  in  the  age  of  Minos 
and  Agamemnon.    By  their  time  these  things  had  re- 
ceded into  the  significance  of  the  maypole  and  the  rattle. 
There  was  a  relation  between  the  real  and  the  invisible 
world.  There  has  always  been  one.  But  one  world  does 
not  exclude  the  other.  If  Agamemnon  was  once — when  ? 
— worshipped  at  Sparta,  Agamemnon  may  all  the  same 
have  led  the  Greeks  to  Troy.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  names. 
The  Church  always  gives  Joseph  or  Mary,  but  without 
prejudice  thereby  to  the  existence  of  either  those  divine 
persons  or  the  human  infants  on  whom  their  names  are 
imposed.    Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  worship  of 
once  living  men  when  they  are  dead.    Minos  in  Homer 
is  already  immortal.    When  they  arc  dead  they  cease 
to  be  men.    Cecrops  gets  his  tail,  the  blood  of  Gennaro 
liquefies,  and  the  bones  of  many  a  humble  sinner  stay 
the  plague  or  turn  the  battle. 


THE  FARMING  OF  THE   FAR  EAST. 
"  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries ;  or  Agriculture  in  China, 
Korea  and  Japan."     By  F.  H.  King.  Madison 
(Wis.,  U.S.A.):  King.    1911.    ft  50c. 

TF*HE  late  Professor  F.  H.  King,  of  Wisconsin,  was 

one  of  the  most  original-minded  men  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  agriculture  in  this  gem  ra- 
tion. He  never  quite  attained  full  expression  of  his 
capacity.  Some  of  his  best  researches,  as  for  example 
those  on  the  variation  in  the  quantities  of  nitrates  in 
the  soil  under  different  Condition*  of  cultivation  and 
time  of  year,  suffer  from  having  been  published  in 
fragments  and  never  gathered  together  in  one  whole, 
and  his  career  as  an  inve  stigator  was  broken  through 
an  unhappy   official   quarrel,   but    nevertheless  King 


exercised  a  great  stimulating  influence  on  the  scientific 
agricultural  workers  in  both  continents,  especially  in 
the  much  neglected  field  of  agricultural  physics.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
King  became  particularly  interested  in  the  methods  of 
farming  practised  in  Japan  and  China  as  bearing  on 
the  great  problem  of  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility 
which  is  now  becoming  important  to  the  United  States. 
He    made  a   journey   through    those  countries  and 
familiarised  himself  with  their  agriculture  on  the  spot, 
and  on  his  return  not  only  published  certain  scientific 
papers,  but  embarked  upon  the  present  book,  which  he 
had  so  far  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  to  per- 
mit of  its  publication  by  his  widow.    Englishmen  who 
farm  in  every  continent  and  climate  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  practices  of  the  Oriental  agriculturist,  but  we 
believe  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  King's  book  a 
general  philosophic  view  of  the  essential  difference  that 
prevails  between  East  and  West,  and  an  indication  of 
the  very  pertinent  bearing  of  the  methods  of  these  old 
civilisations  on  some  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  Western  world.    Let  us  consider.    European  agri- 
culture, save  for  the  fragments  of  Roman  customs  that 
survived  the  barbaric  invasion,  is  not  a  thousand  years 
old ;  indeed,  so  insecure  was  the  country   until  late 
mediaeval  times  that  our  farmers  have  had  little  more 
than  half  that  period  for  continuous  uninterrupted  work 
upon  the  land.      The  Chinese  farmer  may  safely  be 
credited  with  an  unbroken  tradition  of  four  thousand 
years,  and  this  among  a  people  of  marked  intellect,  and 
accustomed  to  harness  it  to  the  service  of  practical 
affairs.    What  has  been  the  result?    In  China  King 
estimates  a  rural  population  on  the  cultivated  lands  of 
nearly  1800  people  per  square  mile,  and  in  the  main 
islands  of  Japan  of  over  2300  per  square  mile.    On  the 
large  island  of  Chung  Ming  at  the  mouth   of  the 
Yangtse  River  there  was  in  1902  a  population  of  3700 
per  square  mile,  yet  there  was  only  one  city  in  the 
island.    Compare  this  with  an  estimated  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  only  sixty-one  per  square 
mile  of  improved  farm-land.      These  populations  are 
living  by  agriculture  alone,  there  is  no  other  source  of 
wealth,  and,  moreover,  they  have  been  maintaining 
themselves  for  a  length  of  time  that  precludes  any  idea 
of  the  soil  becoming  exhausted.    Yet  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Western  Canada,  and  even  Russia,  are  prac- 
tically mining  in  the  fertility  accumulated  in  their  virgin 
soils,  which  are  becoming  depleted  at  a  rate  far  in  excess 
of  their  production  in  crop,  while  Great  Britain  and  the 
more  advanced  Western  countries  are  largely  depen- 
dent upon  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  imported  from 
these  newer  lands. 

The  essential  difference  is  in  the  prevention  of 
waste  by  the  Oriental  methods  ;  European  farming  is 
conservative  compared  with  that  of  America,  but  even 
here  all  the  fertilising  constituents  of  the  human  food 
which  is  the  ultimate  product  of  farming  arc  lost  to 
the  land  and  arc  thrown  heedlessly  into  the  sea.  It  is 
useless  at  present  to  declaim  against  the  waste;  it  is 
still  cheaper  to  buy  foreign  food  or  foreign  fertility  than 
to  spend  lalwur  on  getting  human  excrement  back  to 
the  land,  just  as  in  the  United  States  in  most  plat  es  it 
does  not  pay  to  cart  out  the  manure  made  by  fattening 
cattle.  For  here  comes  in  the  final  difference  between 
West  and  East  ;  in  China  and  Japan  human  labour — 
trained,  intelligent  labour,  capable  of  continuous  toil  that 
no  Westerner  would  face — can  be  had  at  less  than  a 
shilling  a  day,  sometimes  at  sixpence  a  day.  Climate 
and  soil  arc  on  their  side  too,  and  King's  book  shows 
in  detail  how  skilfully  has  the  agriculture  of  China  and 
Japan  been  evolved  to  win  the  maximum  production 
from  the  land.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
discuss  these  methods  in  detail,  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  King's  book  Western  people  have  for 
the  first  time  an  account  by  a  competent  observer  of 
a  system  of  agriculture  whic  h  in  its  minute  <  are  and 
skill  excels  even  tin  most  famous  petite  culture  of 
Furope. 

Are  these  contrasts  poing  to  endure  for  ever  with 
our  present  possibilities  of  intercommunication?  As 
long  as  our  coal  and  oil  endure,  as  long  as  there  is  new 
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land  to  exploit,  the  Westerner  driving  a  machine  may  be 
able  to  make  His.  labour  intrinsically  worth  (and  the 
only  final  measure  of  the  v  alue  of  labour  is  the  amount 
of  food  produced)  from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings 
xi  day,  but  the  world  is  growing  small  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  earth's  fossil  energy,  however  distant,  is 
vet  certain.  t  here  must  come  a  time  when  our  great 
town  populations  will  have  again  to  support  themselves 
by  agriculture,  when  human  labour  will  once  more 
become  the  prime  motive  power  and  be  worth  just  what 
it  can  win  from  the  soil,  when  the  land  will  be  the  source 
of  all  wealth  and  have  to  carry  ten  times  its  present 
population.  In  those  days,  and  in  the  life  of  nations 
the}'  are  not  far  off,  King's  book  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  early  classics  which  shadowed  forth  to  an 
unprepared  people  their  inevitable  future. 


A  LIBRARY  OF  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

"  The  Battle  of  Flodden."  By  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon. 
Fitzwilliam  Elliot.  Edinburgh :  Elliot.  1912. 
5s.  net. 

"A  Short  History  of  Scotland."    By  Andrew  Lang. 

London :  Blackwood.    1911.    5s.  net. 
"Scotland."  By  Robert  S.  Rait.  London :  Black.  1911. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  Short  History  of  the  Scottish  People."    By  Donald 

Macmillan  D.D.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 
"History  of  Scotland."     By  P.  Hume  Brown  LL.D. 

Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1911.  Three 

vols.    10s.  6d.  each. 

"The  Early  Chronicles  relating  to  Scotland."  (Rhind 
Lectures  for  1912.)  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose.  1912. 
10s.  net. 

BESIDES  the  historians  who  attempt  to  trace  the 
mental  development  of  a  people,  there  are  some  who 
limit  their  study  to  some  particular  dramatic  event.  The 
last  and  most  brilliant  example  of  this  class  is  Colonel 
Elliot,  who  has  been  moved  to  investigate  the  truth 
respecting  the  battle  of  Elodden.  He  does  not  criticise 
the  received  statement  of  the  cause,  but  having  briefly 
quoted  the  Annalist,  he  arrives  at  the  field  of  battle 
and  inquires  :  (i)  Whether  it  has  been  accurately 
described  by  historians.  (2)  Whether  the  effect  of  the 
battle  was  such  as  is  usually  supposed. 

Colonel  Elliot's  arguments  as  to  the  site  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  previous  strategical  movements,  seem 
convincing,  and  his  readers  will  probably  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  the  English  were  facing  south  and  the 
Scottish  north — that,  in  fact,  a  battle  was  unavoidable 
because  the  Scottish  line  of  communication  was  de- 
stroyed. The  Scottish  King  did  not  foolishly  choose 
an  impossible  spot ;  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  superior 
art.  The  battle  was  not  a  massacre — it  was  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  heroic  effort  against  high  strategy. 
Colonel  Elliot  has,  we  think,  a  motive  subsidiary  to 
the  main  theme,  desiring  to  vindicate  a  Border  Lord 
whose  conduct  he  considers  to  have  been  unfairly  im- 
pugned. In  the  concluding  chapters  he  upsets  the 
general  belief  that  the  Scottish  nation  was  annihilated 
at  Flodden,  and  the  account  here  given  of  what  fol- 
lowed, based  as  it  is  on  strong  evidence,  shows  that  the 
.Scottish  Rorderers  were  so  little  injured  that  for  vears 
after  the  battle  they  were  the  aggressors  rather  than  the 
victims  in  Border  raids. 

One  of  the  works  before  us  is  Dr.  Andrew  Lang's 
"  Epitome  of  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman 
Occupation  ".  Dr.  Lang  and  Dr.  Hume  Brown  each 
aspire  to  the  place  of  Burton.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
estimate  Dr.  Lang's  claim  by  this  epitome — for  what- 
ever objection  may  be  felt  for  his  mode  of  expression, 
it  is  greatly  increased  when  a  paragraph  takes  the 
place  of  a  chapter.  Was  it  the  author's  object  to  pro- 
duce a  historv  for  schools?      We  fear   the  national 


prejudices  would  not  allow  this.  Certainly  Dr.  Lang 
in  our  judgment  expounds  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  and  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  better 
than  his  rivals  (which  will  not  assist  the  adoption 
of  his  book),  but  unfortunately  his  peculiar  practice  of 
juxtaposing  events  centuries  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
satire  greatly  obscures  his  acute  observation.  He  is 
occasionally  inaccurate,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Kings 
Malcolm  and  William  as  sons  of  King  David — for  whom 
he  expresses  remarkable  contempt.  He  introduces  the 
first  Stew  art  King  as  the  father  of  a  family  which  could 
not  be  rendered  legitimate  by  any  number  of  Papal 
dispensations,  thereby  reviving  a  useless  dispute — 
which  was  raised  before  certain  Papal  dispensations 
were  discovered.  And  we  do  not  see  why  he  denies 
their  validity. 

"  Scotland  ",  by  Mr.  Rait,  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  written  for  a  series  of  books  on 
the  "  Making  of  the  Nations  ".  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  an  author,  accepting  a  commission  from  publishers 
to  write  a  history,  should  produce  a  work  equal  to  a 
spontaneous  performance.  Mr.  Rait  possesses  de- 
servedly a  great  reputation  and  is  an  original  thinker. 
His  opinion  that  the  difference  between  Highlanders 
and  Low  landers  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  farmers  of  Fife  were  nearer  of  kin  to  the  clans  than 
to  the  Northumbrian  Englishmen  is  valuable,  but  it  is 
startling,  and  it  demands  consideration.  The  scheme 
of  his  book  having  to  fit  in  with  a  series,  he  devotes  his 
attention  to  three  principal  periods,  the  supremacy  of 
which  may  be  disputed,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which 
is  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  an  adequate  history 
of  Scotland.  Few"  references  to  authorities  are  given, 
even  in  respect  of  such  a  statement  as  that  William 
the  Lion  was  brought  to  Henry  "  w  ith  his  feet  shackled 
beneath  the  belly  of  his  horse  ",  although  the  passage 
purports  to  be  a  quotation.  The  observation  on  page  70 
that  the  "community  of  the  realm  made  some  protest 
w  hich  no  chronicler  has  recorded  "  is  curious,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  author  is  writing  an  essay 
rather  than  a  history. 

We  presume  that  Dr.  Macmillan  has  written  his 
"  Short  History  of  the  Scottish  People  "  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  His  volume,  based  on  recent  research, 
is  an  attempt  to  fill  a  gap  between  "  large  histories 
meant  for  men  of  ample  leisure  and  small  volumes 
intended  mainly  for  schools  ".  What  the  author  means 
by  recent  research  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
for  there  are  no  references  to  MSS.  Our  impression- 
is  that  having  studied  the  views  of  modern  historians 
of  greater  repute,  he  propounds  a  theory  that  the  strik- 
ing exhibitions  of  popular  energy  in  the  thirteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  were  evolutions  of  an  original  non- 
Roman  conception  of  liberty,  resulting  of  course  in 
the  extraordinary  system  which  through  rebellion  and 
covenants  culminated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  one  completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  write 
a  true  history,  nor  could  anyone  but  a  determined 
Presbyterian  discover  any  similarity  of  thought  and  faith 
between  the  established  religion  of  Scotland  and  the 
Church  of  Iona. 

The  principal  work  in  our  list  is  the  revised  "  History 
of  Scotland  ",  containing  excellent  illustrations  and 
maps,  by  Dr.  Hume  Brown — the  narrative  brought  to 
the  year  1910.  A  system  of  government  whether  monar- 
chical or  republican  conforming  with  the  development 
of  ideas  in  England  and  Scotland — and  we  must  now 
add  Ireland — can  only  be  established  by  compromise 
and  unity  based  on  force.  Thus  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  peoples,  of  their  origin  and  of  the  religious 
and  the  political  path  they  would  follow  if  separate, 
is  indispensable  to  wise  legislation.  Does  Dr.  Hume 
Brown's  history  convey  this  knowledge  better  than 
previous  works?  We  have  read  his  three  volumes 
carefully,  and  although  his  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  based  on  data  acquired  as  editor  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  is  more 
minute  and  precise  than  any  w  e  have  previously  studied, 
we  cannot  say  that  his  description  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies has  added  to  our  knowledge.     His  references 
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to  authority  arc  meagre,  and  in  place  of  the  over- 
whelming collection  of  notes  which  Dr.  Lang  placed 
.at  the  end  of  each  of  his  chapters,  Dr.  Hume  Brown 
gives  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  This 
lis  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  his  work  essential  to  any  complete  library. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  author  has  mastered 
all  the  volumes  he  mentions.  He  refers  to  minor 
characters  occasionally  by  wrong  names,  and  his  con- 
ception of  the  comparative  influence  of  the  dominant 
families  appears  to  us  not  the  result  of  a  study  either 
of  the  works  in  his  list  or  of  original  records.  The 
one  part  of  his  subject  on  which  the  author  should  be 
■beyond  criticism  is  the  feudal  period  from  1 100-1500. 
Dr.  Hume  Brown  is  the  only  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  enjoys  an  endowment  for  original 
research,  yet  nothing  that  he  has  attempted  can  com- 
pete in  value  with  the  labours  of  Sir  Archibald  Laurie. 
We  expected,  but  in  vain,  that  if  the  story  of  the  blas- 
phemous use  of  the  Host  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard 
was  alleged,  some  authority  would  be  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ludicrous  story  of  William  the  Lion 
being  tied  to  the  belly  of  a  horse  is  omitted. 

Dr.  Hume  Brown's  own  opinions  on  the  religious 
question  are  not  obtruded,  but  there  are  slight  indica- 
tions of  his  anti-Catholic  sentiment.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  absence  of  execution  for  heresy  by  Protestants, 
"but  seems  unaware  of  the  belief  that  the  ministers  en- 
couraged assassination,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
resistance  of  the  nobility  which  averted  wholesale 
murder  of  Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  work 
as  "  Treason  and  Plot,"  by  Martin  Hume,  tending 
to  justify  Queen  Elizabeth's  cruelties  is  unnoticed. 
Dr.  Hume  Brown  alone  places  contemporary  kings, 
particularly  those  of  England  and  Prance,  at  the  head 
of  his  chapters.  Of  course  he  omits  the  Popes,  and, 
indeed,  the  reader  of  all  these  works  will  not  learn 
that  there  ever  was  a  Council  of  Trent.  Presbyterians, 
perhaps,  do  not  care  to  know  that  Queen  Mary  applied 
to  be  represented  there  as  a  sovereign,  and  that  her 
proposal  was  received  with  ridicule. 

Scottish  writers  care  little  for  the  opinions  of  other 
nations.  English  suzerainty  and  the  glorious  Knox 
(pace  Dr.  Lang)  form  their  conspicuous  themes.  We 
question,  however,  if  any  one  of  them  has  studied 
.feudal  law.  Whether  the  claim  of  King  Edward  was 
right  or  wrong  it  was  consistently  maintained  in  every 
•detail,  and  it  was  based  on  monastic  chronicles  only 
recently  made  accessible.  The  attempts  to  account  for 
undoubted  acts  of  homage  by  reference  to  English 
fiefs  do  not  convince,  because  feudal  law  is  not  dis- 
cussed. If  it  is  stated  that  Henry  II.  refused  to  knight 
King  Malcolm,  and  that  Edward  I.  insisted  that  the 
Maid  of  Norway  was  not  to  marry  without  his  con- 
sent, the  legal  inferences  demand  observation,  and 
until  the  meaning  of  ward,  homage,  fealty  and 
conferring  of  knighthood  are  clearly  explained,  no 
standard  history  of  feudal  Scotland  will  have  been 
written,  while  if  the  Scottish  nation  was  Keltic  the 
Maid  of  Norway  was  surely  not  the  heir. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  his  Khind  lectures  supplies 
in  respect  of  the  controversy  on  Homage  much  of  the 
matter  we  have  hitherto  missed.  He  has  carefully 
studied  the  admirable  contributions  to  History  of  Sir 

Archibald  Laurie;  and  although  in  the  first  lecture  he 

has  imitated  Dr.  Lang's  method,  and  although  he  has 
accepted  certain  stories  without,  we  think,  adequate 
criticism,  the  whole  seri«s  of  six  lectures  compote  a 

volume  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.     Exhibiting  a 

remarkable  power  of  analysis  and  the  marshalling 
of  quotations,  and  expressing  himself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  statesman  rather  than  a  pedagogue,  Sir 
Herbert  states  the  Scottish  repudiation  oi  Homage  as 
forc  ibly  as  possible.  Nothing  belter  has  been  or  «  an 
l>e  said,  and  no  student  will  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  argument  on  the  Scottish  side  than  in  this  volume. 

We  confess  however  that  the  very  chronicles  largely 

quoted  by  the  lec  turer  lead  us  to  a  contrary  <  orv  luslon, 
because-  we  discount  all  attempts  to  justify  the  proceed- 
ings of  King  Edward  I.  after  i2f/>,  and  look  rather 
to  the  elucidation  of  tradition.     It  is  c  urious  to  observe 


that  none  of  the  recent  Scottish  historians  mentions  the 
letter  of  the  English  Barons  to  the  Pope  in  1300,  to 
which  that  of  the  Scottish  Barons  in  1320  was  a  retort 
rather  than  an  answer.  The  contents  of  the  English 
letter,  subjected  by  Dr.  Burton  to  inimitable  satire, 
refer  to  a  tradition  far  more  ancient  than  any  Norman 
law.  When  the  nobility  of  Scotland  appealed  to 
Edward  as  their  suzerain  they  seem  to  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  a  fundamental  truth — an  a  priori  fact, 
whether  British,  Saxon  or  Norman — that  in  this  island 
there  is  but  one  Basileus  or  Emperor.  Possibly  the 
whole  structure  of  the  British  Empire  is  founded  on  this 
fact,  whether  shrouded  in  myth  or  expressed  in  feudal 
law. 

OUT-OF-WORK  REMEDIES. 
"  Unemployment :  a  Social  Study."  By  B.  S.  Rowntree 
and  B.  Lasker.  London :  Macmillan.  1912.  5s.  net. 
T^HE  old  fallacy  of  arguing  from  the  particular  to 
■*■  the  general  is  a  frequent  pitfall  for  writers  on 
social  reform,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Messrs.  Rown- 
tree and  Lasker  have  escaped.  Knowing  intimately 
York,  its  trade  and  conditions  of  life,  they  naturally 
chose  their  own  city  for  the  experiment,  and  now  claim 
to  have  made  a  close  examination  into  every  case  of 
unemployment  they  were  able  to  discover  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  month  of  June  1909.  Even  so,  are  the  results 
of  any  use  for  a  general  diagnosis  of  the  evil?  Mainly 
a  county  distributive  centre,  York  is  not  a  populous 
place,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  railway  workshops 
has  little  else  to  boast  about  industrially  than  its  much 
advertised  cheap  cocoa  and  chocolate.  The  textile, 
engineering,  leather  and  chemical  trades  arc  non- 
existent. Work  for  women  and  girls  is  plentiful,  but 
neither  greatly  skilled  nor  particularly  well  paid. 

The  value  of  the  authors'  stud}'  lies  rather  in  the 
examination  of  life-histories  from  childhood  onwards 
with  a  view  to  discovering  why  so  many  young  men 
are  found  unemployed  or  at  merely  casual  jobs.  The 
inquiry  through  trained  investigators  was  personal,  and 
where  possible  direct,  but  efficient  as  investigators  may 
be,  there  must  be  allowed  a  large  margin  for  error  in 
all  statistics  based  on  personal  judgment. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  social  axiom  nowadays  that 
casual  labour  is  both  bad  for  the  individual  and  wasteful 
for  the  community.  Bad  in  that  it  begets  idleness,  and 
wasteful  by  reason  of  frequent  unemployment.  The 
first  and  obvious  remedy  is  to  deal  penally  with  men 
who  arc  able  to  work  but  either  refuse  or  dodge  an 
offered  job.  Next,  the  hopelessly  diseased  in  body  or 
mind  should  be  prevented  from  propagating  their  kind. 
Unfortunately  the  age  is  sentimental  almost  to  hysteria 
and  people  seem  content  to  scrape  gingerly  at  the 
surface  of  social  troubles  rather  than  ruthlessly 
pluck  them  up  by  the  roots.  Vet  social  reform 
can  never  be  real  until  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned are  rigidly  put  on  one  side  and  specially  treated. 
How  killing  an  effec  t  on  c  harac  ter  heredity  and  e  arly 
environment  may  have  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fac  t 
that  more  than  half  the  unemployment  in  York  of  youths 
under  nineteen  was  traced  to  bad  homes  and  the  rest 
to  mental  dullne  ss  or  physic  al  weakne  ss.  We  must 
recognise  that  traditional  idleness  breeds  a  caste 
going  on  from  generation  to  generation,  whose  shift- 
less dislike  of  anv  kind  of  labour  is  due  probably 
to  the  street  life  of  our  large  towns  where 
sharp    lads    make-    for    the    time    being    an  easy  and 

irresponsible  living  by  newspaper-selling,  hawking, 

errand-running  and  similar  blind-alley  jobs.  Any 
remedy  of  use-  needs  be  drastic  .  and  nuv  be-  summed 
up  in  labour  colonies  for  tin-  loafer,  treatment  and 
whe  re  nec  e  ssary  segregation  of  the  mentalh  and  ph\si- 

c  ally  unfit,  and  stric  t  legal  regulation  of  youthful  smploj  - 

ment.  The  labour  o|  children  in  the  streets  ma) 
serve-  some  public  convenience-,  set  the  price  in  the 
long  run  is  far  too  dear.  Public  habits,  miles, 
deeply  rooted,  easily  change-  with  1  ire  umslane  cs. 
Surely  the  quiet  kiosk  is  better  than  the-  raucous  news- 
boy. The-  hawke  r's  barrow  is  too  often  a  <  losk  for 
anything  but  selling  goods.     Possibb  the  ett.md-t  tinner 
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and  the  van-boy  are  to  some  extent  indispensable,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  if  a  boy  is  allowed  to  stop  his 
education  early  he  should  not  be  strictly  apprenticed 
to  the  job  he  takes  Up,  if  an  errand-boy  to  the  trade 
whose  goods  he  distributes,  if  a  van-minder  to  the 
Stables  his  horses  come  from. 

The  Rowntrce  remedy  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
53  stem  of  trade  schools,  in  other  words  wholesale  public 
apprenticeship.  This  theory  is  attractive  at  first  sight, 
but  the  authors  say  far  too  little  about  the  loss  in  wages 
to  parents  and  the  heavy  increased  cost  to  the  com- 
munity. Already  "  after-care  committees  "  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  watching  over  and  helping  to  jobs 
lads  fresh  from  school.  Their  efforts  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  statutory  restriction  of  certain  forms  of  blind- 
alley  employment  and  some  sanction  of  discipline. 
Social  work  of  this  kind  needs  the  personal  service  of 
educated  people  of  leisure,  and  if  only  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  come  out  and  take  some  personal  interest 
in  the  children  of  the  masses  possibly  there  would  be 
less  talk  of  Socialism. 

The  trouble  of  adult  unemployment  opens  up  a  far 
wider  question.  Ever  present  it  must  be  with  our 
modern  system  of  international  trade  competition.  But 
the  trouble  might  so  far  as  unskilled  labour  is  concerned 
be  mitigated  by  proper  allocation  of  public  work.  Reser- 
voirs and  roads  must  still  be  made,  lands  drained,  tracts 
of  country  afforested,  wastes  reclaimed  and  coasts  pro- 
tected from  erosion.  Such  work  is  seldom  pressing, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  arranged 
as  to  relieve  the  labour  market  in  the  apparently  inevit- 
able periods  of  trade  depression.  Much  too  can  be 
done  by  decasualisation.  At  present  some  markets  are 
overcrowded  and  others  almost  denuded.  With  the  help 
of  the  Labour  Exchanges  working  by  selected  lists  the 
glut  might  first  be  checked  and  finally  got  rid  of.  This 
task  however  will  be  no  easy  one  with  the  present 
generation.  Casual  work  is  apt  to  breed  a  casual  mind, 
and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Liverpool  shipowners 
to  train  their  dockers  to  regular  habits  shows  how 
much  tact  will  be  required  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime. 

For  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  staple  trades  of 
the  country  we  are  all  looking  to  the  Insurance  Act. 
At  present  its  efforts  must  necessarily  be  tentative,  and 
until  the  experimental  stage  is  over  it  is  little  use  offering 
criticisms. 

The  Rowntree  pet  remedy  is  evidently  "  Back  to  the 
Land  ",  Belgium  being  cited  as  an  instance  of  what  may 
be  done.  But  like  many  other  economists  our  authors 
have  forgotten  national  training  and  temperament.  The 
Belgian  artisans  have  never  been  divorced  from  country 
life,  and  in  many  cases  even  when  working  in  a  town 
have  continued  to  live  in  rural  districts.  The  only 
country  feeling  left  in  our  town  workers  is  the  love  of 
an  occasional  picnic.  Their  interest  is  fixed  in  the 
excitement  of  the  streets,  picture  shows  and  football 
matches.  In  most  towns  facilities  for  daily  journeyings 
from  the  country  are  very  easy,  yet  many  a  worker 
intensely  dislikes  the  comparative  isolation  such  a  life 
must  mean.  Nor  would  the  wives  care  greatly  for  the 
change.  In  the  town  everything  can  be  bought  ready, 
from  the  baker's  loaf  to  the  fried  fish  and  chipped  pota- 
toes, while  the  country  cottage  must  needs  be  self- 
supporting  to  some  extent.  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  English  life  has  become  strongly  urban  in  taste — 
unfortunate  as  it  is — and  social  reform,  to  be  successful, 
must  take  the  fact  into  account. 


AN    INDOLENT  HISTORIAN. 

"  History  of  Painting."  By  HaHane  MasFall.  Vol.  VII.  London: 
Jack.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

The  task  Mr.  MacFall  ostensibly  took  up  when  he  wrote 
of  "  the  British  Genius  before  the  Coming  of  Van  Dyck  " 
demand<d  peculiar  treatment.  The  Stuart  period  is  so  little 
explor.-d.  and  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  "  are  so  exhausted,  as 
regards  their  power  of  yielding  information,  that  a  mere 
casual  svehauffe  of  published  articles  and  old  catalogue 
ascriptions  is  qnite  futile.   Nothing  but  a  first-hand  study  of 


the  painters  who  worked  in  England  from  Elizabeth's  to 
George  II. 's  time  could  do  anything  but  perpetuate  our 
confusion.  Mr.  Mat-Fall's  indolent  plan  is  nicely  calculated 
to  bemuse  yet  further  such  of  his  public  as  accepts  "any 
vapid  statement  so  long  as  it  is  authoritatively  droned  forth  " 
as  a  "  History  of  Painting  "  adorned  with  the  choicest  flowers 
ci  literary  style.  No  matter  that  the  colour  reproductions  are 
intoli  rably  bad,  or  that  the  book  is  strewn  with  inaccuracies. 
Font  rail'-  Henry  VIII.  "  Bluff  King  Hal  ",  and  Charles  II. 
"  The  Merry  Monarch  " ;  of  Lely  it  inimitably  says 
"  Peter  was  a  bright  fellow  ",  and  of  the  Restoration  women 
that  they  could  "  roll  a  naughty  eye  ",  and  that  Lely  "  caught 
and  stated  their  wanton  ways".  Such  daring  originality  of 
phrase,  such  brilliant  literary  pearls,  and  such  colour  repro- 
ductions all  for  seven-and-six  !  For  the  rest,  the  first  part 
of  this  volume  demonstrates  the  value  of  an  Art  Historian 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  his  subject  (Mr.  MacFall  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  Vertue's  MSS.  or  the  National  Por- 
trait Exhibitions  of  '66-'68),  and  not  even  the  application  to 
be  accurate  within  his  limitations.  For  example,  he  gives 
the  Knole  portrait  of  James  I.  to  Mytens,  and  its  repetition 
in  the  Portrait  Gallery  to  Van  Somer.  He  says  that  Janssen 
left  England  in  1643,  when  everyone  who  has  considered  the 
matter  knows  he  left  in  1643,  and  that  the  old  mistake  Mr. 
MacFall  revives  was  due  to  some  bungler's  careless  copying. 
He  suggests  that  Dobson  was  Janssen's  pupil,  though  in  no 
slight  particular  is  there  any  affinity  between  the  two;  and 
in  his  list  of  five  portraits  by  Janssen  gives  three  that  are 
not  his.  He  says  that  the  "  Christian  IV."  at  Hampton 
Court  is  by  Van  Somer;  it  is  not  even  attributed  to  Van 
Somer  (to  whose  style  it  bears  no  resemblance),  but  to 
Van  Mander.  He  states  that  Lely  came  to  England  at  Van 
Dyck's  death;  and  makes  the  ludicrous  assertion  that  Lely 
(the  most  Dutch  of  Dutchmen  all  his  life)  should  be  con- 
sidered English  in  nationality.  Apropos  of  Greenhill  he 
engagingly  reveals  an  entire  ignorance.  Not  only  does  he 
entertain  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  unfortunate  attribution  to 
Greenhill  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  "  Mrs.  Middleton  ",  he 
also  believes  that  the  "  Charles  II."  in  that  collection  is  by 
this  painter. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  April  appears  for  the  last 
time  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot.  The  new 
editor  will  be  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  with  whose  views  we 
shall  no  doubt  often  disagree;  but  Mr.  Cox  is  the  ideal 
editor  to  carry  011  the  well-known  traditions  of  Jeffrey's 
Review.  In  the  present  number  we  have  a  varied  assortment 
of  topical  and  historical  articles.  There  is  a  thoughtful  survey 
of  the  strategic  possibilities  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  German  navy  has  been  created  is 
defence  neither  of  the  German  coast  nor  of  German  trade. 
Its  part  will  be  to  prey  on  British  oversea  trade,  though  its 
operations  will  be  limited  by  lack  of  coaling  bases ;  it  is  not 
at  present  strong  enough  to  secure  command  of  the  sea  with 
a  view  to  an  invasion  of  England,  and  Great  Britain  is 
safe  "  unless  our  statesmen  commit  themselves  to  a  foolish 
and  adventurous  foreign  policy,  or  unless  our  Admiralty 
blunders  sadly,  which  we  have  no  grounds  for  anticipating  ". 
In  4  vigorous  article  are  discussed  the  alternatives  :  Home 
Rule  or  a  United  Kingdom.  The  "  Edinburgh's  "  belief 
is  that  Ministers  are  steering  straight  for  disaster. 
"  That  is  what  breaking  up  the  Union  means."  To 
the  "  Edinburgh  "  the  surrender  to  Irish  Nationalism 
will  end  nothing,  but  will  only  open  the  door  to  fresh  diffi- 
culties and  more  embittered  antagonisms.  Home  Rule  would 
carry  the  break-up  of  the  Constitution  begun  by  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  a  stage  further,  and  that  to  meet  party  necessities. 
"Better  pass  a  bad  Bill  than  that  'the  party'  should 
receive  a  rebuff  ",  says  the  Reviewer.  "  Talk  about  abolishing 
the  House  of  ■  Lords !  Is  the  House  of  Commons  also  to 
surrender  its  high  legislative  functions,  and  whilst  retaining 
formally  its  old  place  in  the  Legislature  to  leave  the  respon- 
sibility* and  the  real  business  of  making  and  passing  great 
constitutional  laws  to  the  Executive  Government  ?  " 

The  "  Quarterlv  "  has  articles  on  "  Agricultural  Labourers 
and  Laidlords  ",'by  MY.  R.  E.  Prothero ;  on  "  The  Chinese 
Revolution  ".  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol ;  and  on  the  "  Coal 
Strike  ".  by  Sir  A.  B.  Markham.  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  mining  districts,  adopts  a  judicial 
and  sympathetic  tone  which  will  win  him  the  ear  of  both 
masters  and  men.  It  is  idle,  he  says,  to  deny  that  the  men 
have  suffered  defeat,  but  their  demands  were  not  all  unreason- 
able, and  unless  the  something  more  is  done  than  is  pro- 
vided by  thg  Minimum  Wage  Act  there  may  yet  be  a  rude 
(Cnntinufd  on  pnyr  564.) 
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FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.     PERFECT  SECURITY. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL   LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  •  MAGNITUDE,  -  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,     -     ALERTNESS,     •     &  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Write  /or  Prospectus  to  The  Secretary, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

OFFERS    THE    BE3T  ADVANTAGES. 

Established  in  1(49,  "the  A.M.P."  (as  it  is  popularly  called)  is  now  the 
LARGEST  and  MOST  PROSPEROUS  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British 
Empire,  with 

FUNDS  OF  OVER  £27,000,000  and 
ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  OVER  £3,400,000. 
Bonuses  Divided  Yearly  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Office.    The  CASH 
BONUSES  allowed  to  Policy-holders  for  the  ONE  YEAR,  1910,  exceeded 
^847,000,  being  nearly  m  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received  for  the  year ;  and 
the  total  amount  so  divided  in  the  62  years  of  the  Society's  existence  reaches 
the  colossal  figure  of  .£15,964,191. 
Write  today  /or  Prospectus  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

A  C.  HOLLINGWORTH,  Resident  Secretary. 
A.M.P.  SOCIETY,  37  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  seeming,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
dl  Premium*,  a  Fixed  Sam  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.    Bum  Assured  £800. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23   IS  S 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  daring  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  ■arrival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  yean'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CUE  SHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  LTD., 

Chiw  Omci :  BT.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Autti  Exceed  £10,800,000,       JAMES  II.  SCOTT,  Central  Uana*r. 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 
60,  REGENT  8T.,  W., 

AMD 

4,  LOMBARD 8T., E.C, 
LONDON. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AQENCIE8  INVITED. 

 JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary . 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Aooldent  &  Disease, 
Workmen'e  Compensation, 
Domestlo  8ervant8, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Cuarantee. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,060,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


LEGAL 


AND 


GENERAL 

LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1836. 

FUNDS      -  £8,250,000. 

ESTATE  DUTIES. — Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2,000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  NEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 


HEAD 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 
OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


THE    NORTHERN"    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED  1836. 
LONDON  :  1  Moono.vTi:  Stiu:i:t.         ABERDEEN  :  1  I'nios  TCBBACI. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £7,760,377. 
The  SKVKNTY- SIXTH   AiNXL'AL  GK.NK.HA1,  MKKTINO  <if  this  Com- 
pany was  held  within  their  house  in  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  May, 
1912"  when  the  Directors'  Report  was  presented. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  referred  to : — 
KIKK  DEPARTMENT. 

The  VltKMU'MS  received  last  year  amounted  to  £1,242,975,  showing 
■  decrease  of  £30,756  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Tin-  I.OSSKS  amounted  lo  l'668.207.  oi  53.8  per  cent    ol  the  premiums. 

The  EXPANSES  OK  M  \  N  WJKM  KNT  (including  commission  to  agent! 
and  charges  of  every  kind)  came  to  £160,206,  or  37.0  ]ht  cent,  of  the 
premiums. 

LOT  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSt'HAXOK  Illl  A  NCI  I  US.  During  the  year  1.137  Policies  were  taped 
for  new  assurances,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  £456,308. 
These  new  assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £16,461,  and 
single  premiums  amounting  to  £1.179. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  ol  the  year  from  premiums  was  £286,477,  and 
from  intereif  £149.122  (less  Income  Tax). 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £V87.2C6. 

The  K.\  I'KNSKS  ol  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were 
limited)  in  the  Lift  Accounts  to  10  per  cent.,  anil  ill  the  KbodwbmsI 
lBQOPtti   to  r»  I"  r  cent,  of  the   premiums  reeeived. 

AXNIITV  Hit  \  SOU.  The  sum  of  £75,196  wns  received  for  nnnultie, 
treated   during  the  year. 

The  whole  KI  NDS  of  the  Life  D.partm.  n»  now   amount  to  £5,118.044. 

ACCIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 
The  PREMIUM!  reeeived  l»»t  year  were  £39.563  in  the  Employer*1 

Liability  Section,  £5,446  in  the  Accident  Section,  and  £16,031  in  the 
(<enernl  Section. 

The  report  having  Jieni  unanimously  adopted  it  was  resolved  I  That 
tho  total  amount  to  bf  distributed  amongst  the  Shareholders  for  the 
•<,,r  1911  lie  fll', 'Ml.  I.,  in'.-  interim  dividend  of  V  pel  Hluiie  ilc»« 
Income  Tut)  nnd  final  dividend  of  4.  per  Shore  (lei.  Income  Tax)  and 
bOMI  of  Is.  per  Hhnre  (li  »s  Income  Tax). 

Lovno*  Ho. iiii  in  Diiikioii.. 
Colonel  llo.inr  Hmixu.  lit   Bon   rHHIICI  HOT!  .lessor. 

II.  Co. wo  ()    llovsoM.  E*<|.  I  i<  it  LVMOWi  Req. 

i.»»iirv.i  v..  Oiuuin*,  tea.  r  J'«i<  i.h  >«.  Req. 

K.vr.T  Cii«hi«j.   Rtq.  I<»    Hon    Viscount  Mil  ii  ii,  fl  CH  ., 

(in.  ID>  v  Born  ins.  Ren,  U  C  U  () 

BBKBf  OlAiue  RtMmo,  Riq.  Rt.    Ron.    Kir    Atore»o»  Mier, 

Wji.  K.onnos  Miss  inn,  K»»|.  fl  P  II 

HeremBT.— H.  QiTTflM 

/  C    It     limi'l     Mono    Supi  i  ml'  nd<  nl, 
rmr  DinntMiir    '  ,    „    m,„,    r„r,.|„„  Hupei Inlendeiit. 

I.irr  Din. mi  vt     II    Koor.  Actuary. 
AMinrit  Dirtniuisr     W.  K    T»iv«M.  Super  int.  nd' nt 
'lisl.w    M.su.rn  01  COUP**!      II     I  WfJIMH 

Topic,  of  tin-  report,  wilh  llie  whole  account,  of  tlm  Company  for 
the  tear  1911.  may  In  o'.taiii'd  from  any  of  the  Company'.  office,  or 
•  gencle.. 
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amfoning.  Another  article  in  the  "Quarterly  oi  imme- 
diate importance  is  an  aMc  examination  of  the  Welsh  Dises- 
tablishment and  I )iseii<li>winent  question.  The  writer  shows 
with  elaborate  statistics  that  "  the  Welsh  paVt  of  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  he  singled  out  for  the  secularisation  of 
religious  endowments  on  account  of  its  failure  in  work  as 
Compared  with  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole".  For 
those  who  have  not  Studied  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission first-hand,  this  article  will  be  especially  valuable. 
It  brings  out  the  essential  facts,  and  draws  the  only  con- 
clusions which  are  possible  in  an  honest  inquiry. 

The  "  Church  Quarterly  Review  "  opens  with  an  article 
by  the  Bishop  of  Colchester  on  the  problem  of  religious  teach- 
ing in  elementary  schools;  it  is  well  written,  and  discusses 
clearly  and  fairly  a  number  of  schemes,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  ;  but  when  once  we  get  to  details  on  this  question 
we  inevitably  get  to  dullness;  the  Bishop's  article  will  be 
useful  tor  reference,  but  it  is  not  interesting.  More  successful 
is  Dr.  W.  Brown  in  a  popular  account  of  Bergson's 
philosophy  :  he  is  both  interesting  and  intelligible,  in  spite 
of  a  tendency  towards  excessive  use  of  technical  terms.  Of 
purely  theological  articles  we  have  a  valuable  account  of 
I'riscillianism  by  Dr.  Burn,  who  judges  Priscillian  to  have 
been  an  earnest  but  muddle-headed  man,  fiercely  intolerant  of 
anything  he  thought  heretical,  but  decidedly  Manichaean 
in  bis  own  tendencies.  Dr.  Darwell  Stone  discusses  the 
question  of  Modernism  of  the  Creeds;  he  is,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, staunchly  orthodox  himself,  but  shows  patient 
sympathy  with  the  Modernist  position.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gwynn 
gives  a  delightful  account  of  the  early  Irish  saints,  and 
Dr.  Burnley  defends  the  Book  of  Isaiah  against  the  extrava- 
gant, criticisms  of  Professor  Kennett,  who  would  put  parts 
of  it  as  late  as  the  Maccabean  period.  There  is  only  one 
article  on  a  social  Subject,  and  that  is  sad  enough,  for  it  is 
on  "  the  social  evil  "  in  Chicago;  if  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission lately  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
in  that  city  be  true,  things  are  black  indeed  there — we  would 
fain  hope,  blacker  than  anywhere  else ;  and  yet  what  big 
city  can  cast  a  stone  at  its  fellow  ?  Here  in  London  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  law  could  be  easily  made,  and  would 
do  much  to  minimise  the  evil ;  and  yet  the  Government,  with 
all  its  zeal  for  social  reform,  will  not  take  the  steps  to  make 
them. 

The  "  Hibbert  Journal  "  gives  us  Gospel  criticism  with  a 
vengeance.  Mr.  Gilbert  maintains  that  the  authentic 
teaching  of  our  Lord  contained  in  "  Q  " — that  hypothetical 
document  about  which  critics  dogmatise  so  freely — had 
nothine  regarding  His  Divinity,  His  cross,  or  His  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  this  result  is  obtained  bv  not  only  accepting 
Barnacle's  reconstruction  of  "  Q  "  as  definite,  but  neglecting 
the  reference  to  the  cross  which  occurs  even  in  that  document. 
Mr.  Robinson  Smith  in  a  clever  essay  shows  the  probability, 
if  not  the  certainty,  that  S.  Luke  used  S.  Matthew  as  well 
as  S.  Mark  in  the  composition  of  his  own  Gospel ;  but  when 
he  develops  his  charge  that  S.  Luke  falsified,  murdered,  and 
mutilated  the  two  earlier  accounts  in  his  clumsy  attempt  to 
make  a  third  out  of  them,  he  will  not  find  many  scholars  to 
agree  with  him.  Sir  William  Ramsay  will  be  amazed;  and 
for  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  long  pondered 
over  the  instances  he  adduces,  and  are  convinced  that,  what- 
ever explanation  may  be  right,  Mr.  Smith's  is  wrong.  Mr. 
Dillon  has  a  really  fine  appeal  on  behalf  of  personal 
immortality  ;  but  as  far  as  argument  goes  we  fail  to  see  that 
he  establishes  anything  beyond  the  probability  of  a  world- 
soul.  Of  philosophical  articles  we  would  commend  Baron 
Fried  rich  von  Hiigel's  careful  examination  of  Eucken  ;  we  do 
not  know  if  "  Business,  Goodness  and  Imagination  ",  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Lee,  is  meant  to  be  philosophical ;  at  any  rate,  we 
cannot  understand  it.  Social  problems  are  discussed  by 
^Jr.  ^IrCabe.   who   triumphantly   claims  that  modern 

civilisation  is  going  on  from  good  to  better;  by  Dr.  Duff, 
who  challenges  the  right  of  the  workers  to  strike,  or  the 
employers  to  lock  out,  for  their  own  ends  ;  and  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Grundy,  who  gives  some  sound  advice  as  to  the  good  which 
public  school  men  can  do  if  they  have  a  mind. 

Messrs.  Constable  publish  the  first  number  of  a  new  half- 
crown  quarterly  magazine,  which  is  to  be  known  as  "  Bed- 
rock ".  and  is  descril>ed  as  a  "  Quarterly  Review  of  Scientific 
Thought  ".  It  is  issued  by  an  Editorial  Committee  consist- 
ing of  Sir  Bryan  Donkin.  Dr.  E.  B.  Poulton.  Hope 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  Oxford:  Dr.  Anhdall  Reid.  the  well- 
known  writer  on  evolution  and  eugenics  and  heredity;  and 
Dr.  H  H.  Turner,  the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford;  the  act in<;-editor  being  Mr.  H.  B.  Grvlls.  It  may 
lie  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  articles  in  this  number 
that  science  as  it  relates  to  sociology  and  to  broad  human 
interests,  rather  than  in  its  technical  aspects,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  information  and  guidance  of  educated  but  not 
necessarily  trained  scientific  readers.  Thus  what  are, 
perhaps,   the   principal   articles,   "  Recent   Researches  in 


Alcoholism",  by  Dr.  Reid;  "Darwin  and  Bergson  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Evolution",  by  Professor  I'oulton;  and 
"The  Stars  in  Their  Courses  ".  by  Professor  Tinner,  being 
substantially  the  Halley  Lecture  for  1911,  are  such  as  the 
editors  of  the  literary  and  political  quarterlies  or  monthlies 
somewhat  sporadically  insert.  The  articles  already  men- 
tioned ai:d  those  on  "  Social  and  Sexual  Evolution  "  (which 
is  anonymous  under  the  signature  of  "  The  Hermit  of 
Prague  "  for  some  not  apparent  reason),  and  "  Human 
Evidence  of  Evolution  ".  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Gossage,  suggest,  as 
do  also  the  nanus  of  t  he  Editorial  Committee,  that  evolution 
in  its  inexhaustible  variety  will  be  a  constant  subject-matter 
in  the  magazine;  and  in  this  may  perhaps  be  found  the  clue 
to  its  not  very  effective  descriptive  title  of  "  Bedrock  ". 


Crockford's  Clerical  Iiireitory."    London  :  Cox.    1912.  20s. 

"  Crocfcford  "  is  excellent  :  well  printed,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete. There  is  one  new  feature  this  year,  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  with  their  addresses. 
There  are  still  twelve  pages  of  names  of  men  who  have  not 
communicated  with  the  editor  for  a  long  time,  more  than 
there  would  be  if  all  the  clergy  realised  that  it  is  their 
plain  duty  to  give  information  which  they  alone  possess 
when  it  is  asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
preface  gives  a  short  account  of  most  of  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  last  year.  The  first  two  pages 
are  a  sermon.  Is  a  directory  the  book  to  which  we  should 
go  either  for  our  theology  or  our  history? 

For  this  Week'n  Rnnkx  »«e  naqes  566  and  568. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSH  IPS. 

Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 
value  jCSo  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidal** 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  £2$  Pcr  annum,  with  preference  for  »«ys 
bern,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Arnqr 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship. 

Some  Nominations  for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  value  £30  per  annum,  are  epea 
for  next  term.    Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE  JUBILEE 

Commemoration,  July  5  and  6 

O.  H.'s  who  have  not  yet  received  ihe  provisional  programme  should  apply  to  the 
Bursar,  Haileyhury  College. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
[ NATION,  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  One  or  two  of  £87,  five  or  more  «f 
j£s°t  fiV-  or  more  of  -js  (£21  for  Day  Hoys)  per  annum.  Faber  Exhibition  ©f 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  doe*  best  in  Examinali  -n.  CouncU  Nomina- 
tion*, value  /C  1  3  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship.     For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

ART  EXHIBITION. 

JOSEF  ISRAELS 

Now  open,  a  colleciion  of  Forty-four  Pictures.  The  101st  Kxhibition  at  thtt- 
FRENCH  GALLERY.     izo  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

READY   MAY  6th. 
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A  food  of  great  nutritive  value  which 
can  be  made  suitable  for  any  degree  of 
digestive  power  by  the  simple  process  of 
letting  it  stand  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  at  one  stage  of  its  preparation. 

When  strength  is  returning  after  illness,  a  carefully 
regulated  and  increasing  amount  of  exercise  for  the 
digestive  functions  is  beneficial.  Benger's  Food  is 
the  only  food  which  can  be  prepared  fo  as  to  give  the 
stomach  this  regulated  amount  of  work. 


fficngers  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,   i>«o   Ion  quantity,  It  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEK. 

POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  8HIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  Is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  weaa. 
Boing  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  tbe 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
10  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"BREECHES  CUT." 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

1R1TISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

♦JIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice. 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  t)  Subseription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  h  d.  /;*.<*. 

One  Year    I    8    2    1  10  4 

Half  Year    014    I    0152 

Quarter  Year  ...    o    7    I      ...       ...     O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  croued  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  Ring  Street,  Cervent 
Garden,  London,  (V.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  ex/trienred  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  fo  be  informed 
immediately. 


WELSH 

DISESTABLISHMENT 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  APPEAL 

As  Chairman  of  the  Central  Church  Defence 
Committee  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appeals  to 
all  Churchpeople  for  support  in  resisting  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendovvment  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  now  before  Parliament.  That 
Committee,  which  is  specially  charged  with  the  duty 

of  making  known  the  Disastrous  Effects  of  the 

policy  of  the  Government,  has  held,  or  assisted  in  the 
arrangement  of,  over  4,000  Meetings  within  the 

last  six  months,  whilst  several  Millions  of 

Publications  have  been  applied  for  and  distributed. 

But  to  repel  this  prolonged  attack  on  their  rights 
and  liberties,  Churchmen  have  to  face  an  equally  pro- 
longed campaign,  and  for  this  purpose  Large 
Funds  are  Essential,  it  being  estimated  that  for 

the  object  in  view,  and  having1  regard  to  the 
far-reaching    Issues    at    Stake,  quite 

£30,000    is   required.      Of  this   sum,  about 

£6,000  has  already  been  raised  and  the  appeal  is  for 
the  balance  to  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Cheques  and  P.O.O.  (crossed  Messrs.  Hoare)  may 
be  sent  to  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  or  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  in  the  Church 
House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY, 
Secretary. 


WHITSUNTIDE  CRUISES  by 


P&O 


S.S.  "  MANTUA,"  11,500  tons. 


MAY  21.  —  LONDON  to  LISBON,  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS, 
MADEIRA,  THE  AZORES,  and  AROSA  BAY.— 84  Days.— 
Fares  from  twenty  guineas. 

By  S.Y.  "  VECTIS." 

MAY  25. — MARSEILLES  to  the  BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  GIBRALTAR, 
LISBON  and  LONDON. — 10  Days.— Fare  10  guineas  nny  berth, 
or  10  guineas  including  First-class  Rail  or  Sea  Passage  London 
to  Marseilles. 


SUMMER  CRUISES  to  NORWAY, 

RUSSIA,  &C.  Programme  Poat-fruo. 

Po    §\     I  Northumberland    Avenue,    W.C.,   I     »  • 
•*  V-F    I  or  122,  Leadenhall  street,  E.c.  (  JLondon. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  ftc. 
Culling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 

Steamers 


•  BALMORAL  CASTLE 

t  GLOUCESTER  CASTLE 
}  CLUNV  CASTLE 

•  ARMADALE  CASTLE 
t  COOKKHA   


Service 

London 

Royal  Mall 

Intermediate 

May  i 

Extra 

May  4 

Royal  Mail 

Intermediate 

May  lo 

Southampton 

May  4 
May  4 

May  1 1 
May  1 1 


*  Via  Madeira.       J  Via  TeneiiflTc.       5  Via  LoUtl  Bay  and  M  ini iliir,. 
t  Via  Las  Palmat. 

Apply  to  the  Company'*  Oince«,  :i  and  4  Fenchurch  Stroot.  London. 
Went  Frid  Agencies    Sleeping  Car  Co.,  aoCoiknimr  Sired,  and  I  ho«.  Cook  an* 
Son,  i }  Cockspur  Street. 

Executor!,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  I*  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniature*;,  China,  Coins,  Hooks,  Old  Lace,  Fun,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  air  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    KOOMS,    jo    IJANOVKK    BQUASK,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  tr<  nvr  jjooi's  intruded  foi  dr  jxis.il. 
Auctions  of  I'.statrs  and  'Town  Properties  and  Salrs  onOwnrrs'  premise* 

In  ail   |  aiK  <  I   >  I  r    I   tlll<  r!   K  it  ( ui  .or  I  r!d  as  ir  ijliurd  tliioighoill  the 


wtjrax.    Lcrga  Foodl  •railable  lot  Mortgage*.    Valuations  (or  F.ijtr  ■ 
Legacy  Dutief.    f  aim  St-ik  and  I  ;ml  rr  J"'ales.    Mai  .igenir  nt  of 'I  i 
i  and  Receivership-  undertaken. 
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"THE  BOOK  TO  BUY. 


J  1 

I  New  Books.  I 


THE  NONCONFORMIST  TREASON; 

Or,  The  Sale  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
By  MICHAEL  J.  F.  MCCARTHY, 

Author  of  "  Priests  and  People."  6s. 

Marm'n.c  Post. — "  The  main  lines  of  the  corrupt  understanding 
between  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  forces  of  political  Non- 
conformity aire  well  brought  out." 

Dublin  Express. — "  The  book  is  timely.  It  is  also  unamwer- 
able,  and  every  Unionist  will  wish  it  a  record  circulation." 

CHIEFS  AND  CITIES  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Across  Lake  Chad  by  way  of  British,  French  and 
German  Territories.  By  OLIVE  MACLEOD. 
With  250  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.    16s.  net. 

This  is  an  account  of  Miss  Macleod's  travels  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Her  journey  lay  for  the  most  part  in  territory  never 
before  entered  by  a  white  woman.  The  discovery  of  Mao  Kabi 
Falls,  renamed  after  Miss  Macleod  herself,  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  this  adventurous  undertaking. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.  Re- 

viewed  and  Illustrated  by  original  documents  by 
G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.  E.,  ex-Director  of  Records, 
Government  of  India.  Vol.  III.  With  Plans  and 
Illustrations.    20s.  net. 

This  third  volume  completes  Mr.  Forrest's  great  and  monu- 
mental work  on  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

SERVICE   YARNS    AND  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Colonel  C.  E.  CALLWELL,  C.B.  6s. 

[In  the  Press. 

CHANCES   OF   SPORTS   OF   SORTS.  By 

Colonel  T.  A.  ST.  QUINTIN  (Late  10th  and 
8th  Hussars).    21s.  net.  [In  the  Press. 

6  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 


A  DERELICT  EMPIRE.    By  MARK  TIME. 

"  A  remarkable  novel.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Blackwood  has  an 
hereditary  interest  in  Indian  topics,  and  'A  Derelict  Empire'  is 
wor.hy  of  the  firm's  traditions.  .  .  A  ratiling  good  story;  will  be 
read  and  enjoyed  by  thousands." — Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfb  in  The 
Daily  Mail. 

LUCRETIA  BORGIA'S  ONE  LOVE.     By  H. 

GRAHAM   RICHARDS,   Author  of  "Richard 

Somers." 

"  A  fine  romance,  finely  told." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HEART  OF   DELILAH.      By  CHRIS- 

TOP1IER  WILSON,  Author  of  "The  Missing 
Millionaire." 
"  A  capital  story. "  —Scotsman. 

YELIOWSANDS.      By    ADAM  GOWANS 

WHYTE,  Author  of  "  The  Templeton  Tradition." 

"  Humour,  fantasy,  intrigue,  sentiment,  and  a  touch  of  tragedy 
are  skilfully  interwoven.     An  idyll  which  charms.'' — Scotsman. 

THE  MOON  ENDURETH.  Tales  and  Fanoies. 

By  JOHN  BUCHAN,  Author  of  "  Prester  John," 

&c. 

"  A  work  of  con  idcrable  imagination  and  delicate  satire." 

A  thentzunt. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  CAVE  A  PARTY.  By 

JOHN  INGLIS. 

Now  running  as  a  Serial  in  Blackwood,  which  at 
once  puts  upon  it  the  hall-mark  of  the  highest  literary 
work. 


BLACKWOODS' 


Shilling;  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 
NEW  VOLUMES  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  MAN'S  MAN.    By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  ADVANCED  GUARD.    Bv  SVDNEV  C. 

GKIER. 

FANCY  FARM.    By  NEIL  MUNRO. 

»  •  Write  for  comflcu  L.':t  post  free. 


William 
Blackwood 
&  Sons. 


"  The  name  of  f:l-ickwocd  on 
a  novel  \s  a  guarat  tee  of  rood 
literature." — satutd  )  Rt-.  im- 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Eugene  Delacroix  (Dorothy  Bussy).    Duckworth.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Individuality   and  Art    (Herbert  E.    A.   Furst).  Macmillan. 
3«.  M.  net. 

Rochester  (Katharine  Kimball);  Edinburgh  (J.  G.  Hornby); 
London  (J.  G.  Hornby).    Black.    Is.  net  each. 

BlOGRAPHT. 

The  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  1763  1798  (Edited 
by  R.  Barry  O'Brien).    Dublin  :  Mauusel.   2  vols.    Is.  bd. 

net. 

A  Ely  on  the  Wheel ;  or,  How  1  Helped  to  Govern  India  (Lieut. - 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Lewis).    Constable.    6a.  net. 
John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute  (J.  A.  Lovat  Eraser).    Cambridge  : 

At  the  University  Press.    2*.  6c/.  net. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  Dominic  (Rev.  De  Lacy  O'Leary, 

D.D.).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  bd. 
Some  Things  We  have  Remembered  (Percy  Melville  Thornton). 

Longmans.    7*.  6c/.  net. 
An  Account  of  My  Life  (Her  Highness  Nawab  Sultan  Jahan 

B?gam).    Murray.    15s.  net. 
Mary    Wakefield    (Rosa  Newmarch). 

Pollitt. 

The  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose  (Mrs. 
IO.  6c/.  net. 

Fiction. 

Love  in  Armour  (Philip  L.  Stevenson)  ; 

(Rafael  Sabatini).    Stanley  Paul. 
Kingfisher  Blue    (Halliwell  Sutcliffe)  ; 

Annesley  Vachell).  Smith,  Elder. 
The  Cup  and  the  Lip  (Stephen  Knott 


Kendal  i  Atkinson  and 
Hugh  Pryce).  Everett. 


The  Justice  of  the  Duke 
bs.  each. 
Blinds  Down  (Horace 
6«.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  Fate 


(Edgar  Leigh),  6a.  each;  "Journeys  End"  (C.  Lone),  It. 
Murray  and  Evenden. 
Wintering'  Hay  (John  Trevena) ;  The  City  of  Light  (W.  L. 

George).    Constable.    6-s.  each. 
Sheila  Vedder  (Amelia  E.  Ban).    Fisher  Unwin.  6*. 
Oh  !  My  Uncle  (W.  Teignmouth  Shore).    Swift.    3*.  63.  net. 
The  Department  Store  (Margaret  Bohme).    Appleton.  6s. 
On  Wings  of  Fire  (Annie  Smeaton).    Bennett.  6*. 
A  Candidate  for  Truth  (J.  D.  Beresford).    Sidgwick  and  Jack- 
son. 6s. 

Love's  Pilgrimage  (Upton  Sinclair).    Heinemann.  bs. 

The  Prince  and  Bettv  (P.  G.  Wodehouse).    Mills  and  Boon.  bs. 

The  Player  (B.  M.  "Fisher),  6*.  ;  Jimsie;  or,  Downs  and  Ups 
(C.  Ashley  Hunt)  ;  A  Twofold  Mistake,  and  other  Stories 
(F.  and  A.  Colly  and  Nellie  Baker),  3*.  6c/.  each.  Diane. 
History  and  Archeology. 

The  Napoleonic  Campaign  of  1805  (Captain  F.  W.  0.  May  cock). 
Gale  and  Polden.    is.  bd.  net. 

Studies  in  the  English  Reformation  (Henry  Lowther  Clarke). 

History  of  London  (Helen  Douglas-Irvine).  Constable.  10*.  bd. 
Le  Mystere  D'Agadir  (Andre  Tardieu).    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

South 'American  Archaeology  (Thomas  A.  Joyce).  Macmillan. 

12".  bd.  net.  _  . 

Cracow,  the  Roval  Capital  of  Ancient  Poland  :  Its  History  and 

Antiquities  "(Leonard  Lepszy).      Fisher  Unwin.      10s.  bd. 

An  Architectural  Account  of  the  Churches  of  Shropshire  (Rev. 
D.  H.  S.  Cranage).  Vol.  II.  Wellington,  Shropshire  : 
Hobson.    42?.  net. 

Law. 

The  New  Land  Taxes  and  Their  Practical  Application  (T.  B. 
Napier).    Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.  18«. 

Reference  Books. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1912  (Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie). 
Macmillan.    10s.  bd.  net. 

The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1911  (M.  Fraser,  Govern- 
ment Statistician).    Wellington,  N.Z.  :  Mackay. 

Stock  Exchanges  Ten-Year  Record  of  Prices  and  Dividends 
(Compiled  by  Fred.  C.  Mathieson  and  Sons).  Mathieson. 
Reprints. 

The    Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,   Swanston  Edition. 

Vols  XI.  to  XV.  Chatto  and  Windus.  It.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Making  of  Canada  (A.  G.  Bradley).  Constable  5s.  Jiet 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  (Thomas  Hardy).    Macmillan.    Is.  bd. 

The  "collected  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  -Volume  XII.  From 

Ibsen's  Workshop.    Heinemann.  As. 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris.    2  vols.  (Victor  Hugo);  De  Toute  Son 

Ame  (Rene  Bazin) ;  Souvenirs  D  Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse 

(Ernest  Renan).    Nelson.    1*.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  History,  Part  I.— to  1485 

(L.  J.  McNair).    Ahton  Rivers.    1*.  net. 
A  Skeleton  English  Grammar  (S.  R.  Unwin  and  G.  Abbott). 

Fisher  Unwin.    1*.  net. 
Zoology  (J.  Graham  Kerr).    Dent.    1*.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Modern  Science  and  the  Illusions  of  Professor  Bergson  (Hugh 

S.  R.  Elliot).    Longmans.    5*.  net. 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (A.  W.  Benn).    W  atts.    Is.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  568.) 
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TWO  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST 
THE  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

WELSH 

DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  G,  A.  ORMSBY-CORE,  M.P. 

Price  6d.     Post  Free,  7|cl. 


WHY  THE  HOME  RULE  BILL  IS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST 
HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Price  3d.  Post  Free,  4|d. 


10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ONE  SHILLING  NET!  ! 


A  SPECIAL  ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

THE"  TITANIC  "  DISASTER, 

AND 

BIOGRAPHY, 

a  Poem,  by  JOHN  MASE FIELD, 

appear  is  TBI  MAY  Number  of 

Che  €ngli$l)  Reuieu). 

ONE   SHILLING  NET. 


ALSO    TTTIE  FOLLOWING: 
Among  My  Books  (vl.)  FREDERIC  HARRISON 

The  Pass  of  the  River  R.  B.  CUNNINOHAME  ORAHAM 
The  Flaw  In  the  Crystal  MAY  SINCLAIR 

Poetry  and  the  Modern  Novel  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 
The  International  Society  WALTER  SICKFRT 

Robert  Browning  DARRELL  FKHilS 

The  Folk  Song  Fallacy  ERNEST  NEWMAN 

Protection  and  Public  Health 

Sir  ALFRED  MOND,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Woman  "HOMUNCULUS" 
Play  of  the  Month.    Bioks  of  the  Month 
Portrait  of  Qeorge  Moire  by  Miss  HARRISON 


ONE  SHILLING  NET!! 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  in 
Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Prefaces  and  Notes.  In  20  vols.,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net  each.  Printed  from  new  type.  Each  volume 
will  have  a  Frontispiece  in  Pho'.ogravure  and  Map. 
Two  volumes  issued  monthly. 

1.  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles.    With  a  new 
General  Preface. 

2.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

%*  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

The  Scot  in  America  and  the 

Ulster  Scot.  Being  the  Substance  of  Addresses 
before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  1st 
November,  1911,  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  Belfast,  28th  March,  1912.  By  the  Hon. 
WHITELAW  REID,  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Great  Britain.    Extra  crown  8vo.    is.  net. 


The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Venetian  School  of  Painting. 

By  EVELYN  MARCH  PHILLIPPS.  Illustrated. 

8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
%*  Intended  for  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in 
Art.    It  considers  the  Venetian  painters  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the  school  from  its  dawn 
to  the  decline. 

Individuality  and  Art. 

By  HERBERT  E.  A.  FURST.    Illustrated.  Extra 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
*,*  In  this  work  the  author  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
artist's  work  and  manner  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
interplay  of  natural  forces,  subject  to  natural   law  and 
necessity. 

An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War,  190«,  1905.  By  Colonel  CHARLES  ROSS, 
D.S.O.,  P.S.C.  Vol.  I.  UP  TO,  AND  IN- 
CLUDING, THE  BATTLE  OF  LIAO-YANG. 
With  Maps.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

{Military  Text-Books.)  [Tuesday. 


The  Life  of  David  Livingstone. 

By  C.  SILVESTER  IIORNE,  M.P.  Illustrated. 
Globe  8vo.  is.  net. 

[J/fli 1  millan's  New  Shilling  Library. 

The  Christian  World. — "There  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
the  book.  The  story  is  vivid,  pictorial,  enthusiastic,  with 
many  purple  patches  and  bursts  of  eloquence." 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 

A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge 
during  the  Lent  Term,  1912.  By  Rev.  WILLIAM 
TEMPLE,  Head  Master  of  Rcpton.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times.— "  This  l*>ok  is  worthy  to  jtand  by  Mr. 
Temple's  previous  volumes  ar.d  increases  our  appreciation 
of  his  clear  thought  and  power  of  vigorous  exposition." 

CSAXIMS  Af.4joA"s  A/-:ir  novel. 
The     Touchstone     of  Fortune. 

Being  the  Memoir  of  Haron  Clyde,  who  Lived,  Thrived, 
and  Fell  in  the  Doleful  Raign  of  ihc  so-called  Metry 
Monarch,  Charles  II.  By  CHARLES  MAJOR, 
Author  of  "Whin  Knighthood  wa.  in  Hotter,'  \c. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  6ft. 


A  Lyttcl  Booko  of  Nonsense. 

By   RANDALL    DAYIES.      Original    "  Lin II  r. 
inspired  mi  illustrated  by  medieval  WuodcuU.  Fcftp. 
410.  3s.  6J.  net. 

MACMILLAN  A  CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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NOW  READY.     THE  MAY 

BOOK  MONTHLY 

Price  6d. 

Its  special  features  include  articles  on  the 
actual  Garden  of  Allah  in  North  Africa 
and  on  Browning's  Centenary.  It  has  all 
the  gossip  and  news  of  the  Book  World, 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Publishers:  Simfkix,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London. 


THE  EYE=WITNESS 

EDITED  BY 
HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THI3  WEEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS  : 

The  "Titanic"  Enquiry. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Foreign  Affairs:  The  Dardanelles. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Year  2,000  a.d. 
Irish  Patriots  and  English  Politicians. 
Ballades  Urbane:   No.  XLVI.  A  Ballade  of  Destinies. 
By  B.  C. 

An  Adventure.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

The  Strategy  of  the  Mediterranean.    By  Lieutenant 

Alfred  Dewar,  R.N. 
Other  Articles. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS, 

Publishing  Office:  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


W.C. 


The  Trouble  attached  to 
making  a  change— 

often  hinders  the  adoption  of  a  better  article. 
But  the  trouble  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 

You  may  have  been  rubbing  along  with  a  type- 
writer which  turns  out  indifferent  work,  when 
just  a  few  minutes'  consideration  of  a  "Yost" 
would  put  you  in  touch  with  a  much  superior 
machine. 

Make  the  effort  and  we  will  save  you  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  On  receipt  of  a  P.C.  or 
telephone  message  a 

VO  Visible 

I  V/O  I  Typewriter 

will  be  sent  on  FREE  TRIAL,  without  risk 
or  obligation  on  your  part. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50    Holborn    Viaduct,     LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Theology. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  (William  Temple).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Tin'  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  (Rev.  De  Lacy  O'Leary). 
S.P.CK.  2a. 

Travel. 

Chiefs  and  Cities  of  Central  Africa  (Olivo  Maeleod).  Black- 
wood.   16".  net. 
Travellers'  Tales  (by  "The  Princess").    Pntnams.    8*.  net. 
The   Fascination  of  Switzerland    (L.    Edna    Walter).  Black. 

U.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

Five  Little  Plays  (Alfred  Sutro).     Duckworth.    Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Bride  of  Dionysus  (R.  C.  Trevelyan).    Longmans.    3*.  6d. 
net. 

Poems  of  Adoration  (Michael  Field).    Sands.    5".  net. 

The  Call  of  the  Present  (A.  H.  Cochran).    Sirnpkin,  Marshall. 

It.  net. 

The  Clouds  (Charles  M.  Doughty).    Duckworth.    5*.  net. 
The  Brain  of  the  Nation,  and  other  Verses  (Charles  L.  Graves). 
Smith,  Elder.    3«.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

By  the  Way  :  Verse,  Fragments,  and  Notes  (William  Allingham). 

Longmans.    5*.  net. 
Esperance  Morris  Book,  The,  Part  II.  (Edited  by  Mary  Neal). 

Curwen.  5". 

For  and  Against   Experiments  on  Animals  (Stephen  Paget). 

Lewis.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Grammar  and  Thinking  (Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield).  Putnams. 

6s.  net. 

How  to  Use  the  Microscope  (Rev.  Charles  A.  Hall).  Black. 

It.  6d.  net. 

Life-Boat  and  Its  Story,  The  (Noel  T.  Methley).    Sidgwick  and 

Jackson.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Lyttel  Booke  of  Nonsense,  A.    Macmillan.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Modern  Democracy  (Brougham  Villiers).    Fisher  Unwin.  7*.  6d. 

net. 

Posthumous  Essays  of  John  Churton  Collins,  The  (Edited  by 

L.  C.  Collins).    Dent,    6*.  net. 
Railways  in  the  United  States  (Simon  Sterne).    Putnams.  6s. 

net. 

Rubber  (Edith  A.  Browne).    Black.    It.  6d.  net. 
Scot,  The,  in  America  and  the  Ulster  Scot  (Whitelaw  Reid). 
Macmillan.    1«.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  : — The  Hindustan  Review, 
8  annas;  The  Sociological  Review,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  2,«.  6d. ;  The  University 
Magazine. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — The  Poetry  Review,  6d. 
net;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  net;  The  Arena,  1*.  net;  Nord 
und  Siid,  2mk.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The 
Socialist  Review,  6d.  net ;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews, 
Is.  net;  The  Journal  of  Philology,  4*.  6d.  ;  The  Book 
Monthly,  6d.  net ;  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review, 
2s.  6d.  net ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  2mk.  50/)/.  ;  Mercure 
de  France,  1/r.  50c  ;  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Oriental 
Society,  5s.  net;  The  Vineyard,  6<l.  net;  Fry's  Magazine, 
6/1.  net. 

SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


A    VALUABLE    AND    EXTENSIVE    COLLECTION   OF  JAPANESE 
COLOUR  PRINTS, 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  SIR  FRANK  SWETTENHAM,  G.C.M.G. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Stre«e, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  MONDAY,  Mmy  6.  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  an  extensive  and  valuable  COLLECTION  of  JAPANESE  COLOUR 
PRINTS,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  and  rare  Triptychs  by  the  most 
important  of  the  Ulciyo-ye  masters,  the  Pioperty  of  Sir  FRANK  SWETTENHAM, 
G.C.M.G. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Copies,  containing  35  plates,  price  51.  each. 


VERY    CHOICE    LIBRARY    FORMED  BY 
COLLECTOR,  DECEASED. 


A  WELL-KNOWN 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  May  0,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  a  very  choice  LIBRARY,  formed  by  a  well-known  COLLECTOR, 
deceased,  including  an  exceptionally  fine  Series  of  Sporting  Books,  Original 
Editions  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Nimrod,"  Surtees,  and 
an  unusually  fine  Collection  of  Books  with  Coloured  Plates,  the  greater  number 
being  in  the  parts  as  first  published,  in  the  original  boards,  or  in  fine  modern 
bindings  the  Rowlandson  Series  is  probably  the  most  complete  that  has  been 
offered  for  sale.  The  French  Books  include  Boccaccio,  II  Decamerone,  5  vols.,  1757  ; 
Lafontaine's  Fables,  Oudry's  Edition,  4  Vols.,  French  red  morocco:  Lafontaine's 
Comes,  "Edition  des  Fermiers  Gcneraux,"  a  vols.,  red  morocco;  Marguerite, 
Reine  de  Navarre  :  Heptameron,  3  vols.  ;  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Pucelle  d'Orleans 
and  Romans  et  Contes,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN    ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Tcle*h*it  :  MiyUir  1MI.  Telegraphic  ItfclM i  Bo.k-tt.  LttU: 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Fri  Jay,  the  3rd  May, 
1912,  and  close  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  7th  May,  1912- 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1839.) 


Authorized  Capital   =  £5,000,000 

CAPITAL  ISSUED  : 

Preference  Stock   £900,000 

Ordinary  Stock    1,200,000 

Do.            (present  issue)    900,000 

£3,000,000 

DEBENTURE  STOCKS : 

4£  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  issued   £1,400,000 

5  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  issued    2,100,000 

£3,500,000 

The  Holders  of  the  Preference  Stock  are  entitled  to  receive  out 
of  the  profits  of  each  year  available  for  dividend  a  preferential  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  balance  of  the  profits 
available  for  distribution  is  distributable  amongst  the  Holders  of  the 
Ordinary  Stock.  The  Preference  Stock  also  ranks  as  to  Capital  in 
priority  to  the  Ordinary  Stock,  and  after  the  return  of  the  Capital 
paid  on  the  Preference  Stock  the  balance  of  the  Company's  assets  will 
on  a  winding-up  be  distributable  amongst  the  Holders  cf  the  Ordinary 
Stock. 

Issue  of  £900,000  Ordinary  Stock  at  £1 10  per  cent. 

Payable  as  Follows: 

On  Application    5  per  cent. 

„  Allotment    20  „  „ 

„  1st  July,  1912    25  „ 

„  1st  October,  1912    25  „ 

„  2nd  December,  1912       ...  35  „ 

110  per  cent. 

Payment  in  full  can  be  made  on  allotment  or  on  July  1.  1912,  or 
October  1,  1912,  and  in  such  case  the  amount  paid  in  advance  will  rank 
for  dividend  from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

For  the  year  1912  the  stock  now  issued  will  entitle  the  holders  to  receive, 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  company  available  for  distribution  dividend 
calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  several  instalments  at  the 
same  rate  per  cent,  as  the  dividend  that  may  be  declared  upon  the  exist- 
ing Ordinary  stock  of  the  company  for  such  year,  and  from  January  1, 
1913,  will  rank  for  dividend,  pari  passu,  with  the  existing  issued  Ordinary 
stock. 

The  atoek  will  be  issued  and  will  be  transferable  in  any  amounts  not 
involving  fractions  of  £1. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  against  Letters  of  Allotment  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  allotment,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  definitive  Stock 
Certificates  later,  as  soon  as  the  stock  ranks  pari  passu  in  all  respects 
with  the  existing  issued  Ordinary  stock. 


prospectus. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  lloyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  have 
authorised  Messrs.  Kobarts,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  the  National  Provincial 
Hank  of  Kngland,  Ltd.,  and  Branches,  and  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  I.t.Y, 
am'  Branches,  n*  bankers  of  the  company,  to  receive  applications  for  the 
above-mentioned  £900,000  Ordinary  sto<-k. 

The  Company  was  established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1839,  and  its  powers 
have  been  extended  by  subsequent  lloyal  t'harter.  granted  in  tho  years 
1861,  1882,  19C4,  and  1912.  Coder  the  supplemental  (  barter  of  19C4  it  is 
stipulated  as  a  cardinal  prineipl*  of  the  company  that  it  is  to  be  and 
remain  under  British  control. 

The  company  is  under  contract  with  Hi.  Majesty's  Postmaster  General 
for  tho  conveyance  of  mails  and  parcels  to  South  America,  and  also  holds 
contracts  extending  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  performance  of  the 
British  West  India  Mail  Servo-.,  and  the  Intercolonial  Mail  Servo e 
connecting  the  various  ISr.ti«li  \\  e.t  India  Islands  «itli  the  Transatlantic 
Alain  Line  Service. 

The  Fleet  consists  of  47  steam  vessels  with  an  approximate  aggregate 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  2AV586  tons,  and  tin-  company  owns  the  whole 
of  the  share  capital  of  the  Pacific  Stem  Navigation  Company,  which 
was  incorporated  by  Ifoval  Charter  In  1840.  That  company  has  nceiimii 
lateil  reserves  amount, ng  to  £'i'/i,600  and  has  no  debentures  or  other 
charges.  It  own.  '/>  .tenni  v<  ««>ls  having  an  approximate  aggregate 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  169.1<!6  tons,  and  has  recently  declared  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  year  1911. 

The  H.  At.  8.  P.  Co.  recently  pprchased  one  half  of  the  Ordinary  shares 
of  the  I'nion  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co,  Ltd..  which  was  eon«titnt<  •!  || 
the  year  1900  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  I'nion  Steamship  Company, 
established  in  the  year  IBM.  with  the  Castle  Line  of  mail  steamers.  Tin- 
fleet  of  the  I'nion  Onstlc  Line  consists  of  42  steamers  harin,'  an  spproxl- 
mnto  aggregate  gross  registered  toftnage  of  V8MJ  tons. 

The  Court  of  Directors  believe  that  this  purchase  will  materially 
strengthen,  the   company's  position,   not  only  by  the  sxtension  of  its 


sphere  of  influence,  but  financially  by  the  economies  which  will  result 
from  a  community  of  interests  at  Southampton. 

The  accounts  of  the  Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
the  year  1911  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  Directors  are  satisfied  that 
the  profits  will  show  an  increase  upon  the  figures  for  the  previous  year, 
while  tho  prospects  of  all  the  companies  with  which  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  is  associated  are  satisfactory. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1911,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  tho 
R.M.S.P.  Co.,  after  writing  off  5  per  cent,  depreciation  on  the  prime 
cost  of  the  fleet  and  transferring  £40.000  to  the  Reserve  Fund  (making 
that  fund  £120,000)  and  £40,000  to  the  Insurance  Fund  (making  that  fund 
£300,000),  have  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock. 

The  additional  capital  is  required  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  new  steamers  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  business  which  has 
rapidly  developed  in  recent  years. 

The  anticipated  early  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  afford  tho 
company  an  opportunity  of  developing  its  valuable  connections  in  the 
North  and  South  Pacific. 

A  preference  in  the  allotment  as  regards  30  per  cent,  of  this  issue  will 
be  given  to  applications  received  before  the  actual  closing  of  the  list  from 
existing  Preference  and  Ordinary  stockholders  of  the  company  and  from 
the  recent  holders  of  Union-Castle  shares. 

The  company's  stocks  are  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

A  brokerage  of  5s.  per  cent,  will  be  paid  in  respect  of  all  allotments 
made  to  the  public  on  application  forms  bearing  a  broker's  stamp. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  form  of  application  issued  with 
the  Prospectus,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  bankers,  accompanied  by 
a  deposit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Copies  of  the  Royal  Charter  granted  to  the  company,  September  26, 
1839,  and  of  the  supplemental  Charters  granted  in  1851,  1882,  1904,  and 
1912,  and  of  letters  to  the  company  from  the  International  Finanoial 
Society,  Ltd.,  and  the  London  Maritime  Investment  Company,  Ltd., 
dated  May  2,  1912,  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  subscription  of  the  present 
issue,  in  consideration  of  a  commission  of  £3^  per  cent.,  may  be  seen 
at  the  offices  of  the  company's  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Bristows  Cooke  & 
Carpmael,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C.,  on  any  day  while  the  subscription 
list  remains  open  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices 
of  the  company,  18  and  57  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  32  Cockspur  Street, 
S.W.,  and  at  Southampton,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Glasgow,  or  from  the  Bankers,  or  from  Messrs.  Snell  and  Sv»a£he'd, 
5  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Directors. 

Sir  OWEN  PHILIPPS,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman). 
ALFRED  S.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  (Deputy  Chairman). 
SPENCER  HENRY  CURTIS,  Esq. 
JAMES  CAMERON-HEAD,  Esq. 
Captain  JOHN  HENRT  JELLIOOE. 
WILLIAM  C.  KENNY,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  NEYILE  LUBBOCK,  Esq. 
EDWARD   NORTON,  Esq. 
Sir  JOSEPH  SAVORY,  Bart. 

Bankers. 

ROBARTS,  LI  BBOCK  A;  CO.,  15  Lombard  Street.  E.C, 
THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  15  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C,  Southampton,  and  Branches,  and 
THE  BANK  OF  LIVERPOOL,  LTD.,  and  Branches. 

Brokers. 

SNELL  A;  SWAFFIELD,  5  Copthall   Buildings,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

BRISTOWS,  C'OOKK  &  CARl'MAEL,  1  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

CHARLES  LEE  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.C.A., 
Sir  RICHARD  PEN N K F A TH B R ,  CB. 

Secretary. 

C  E.  DAVIES,  Esq. 

Head  Office. 

18  MOOHOATK  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
2nd  May.  1912. 


No  

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1839.) 

ISSUE  OF  £900,000  ORDINARY  STOCK. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  KOYAI.  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET 
COMPANV. 

t>CN  I  LUMEN, 

Having  paid  the  Hankers  the  sum  of  £  m  

being  live  per  cent,  depo-.it,  I  beg  to  apply  for  £,  of  the 

above  Ordinary  Slock,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  dated 
Msd  May,  1  y  1 7,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  ths  same,  or  any  less  amount  that 
may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  I  undertake  to  pay  tht  balance  as  specified,  and  I 
request  that  such  Ordinary  Stock  may  be  registered  in  the  Company's  hooks  in  my 
name  as  follows  :  — 

Name  in  full   

Addrtss   

Occupation  .  

Malt  May,  191s. 

Usual  Signature   

This  Form  to  be  prsiennd  snlire  lo  Mfssrs.  KOIIARTS,  l.UIIROCK  ft  CO.  ! 
I  III  N  \l  IOMAL  PROVINCIAL  HANK  Of  mOLAMU, lid,, mi  llransl.es, 
or  HIE  PANK  OF  LIVERPOOL,  Ltd  .  and  llrsn.  lies. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

4  'Saturday  "Bridge 

By  Vim  D  ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  l!d. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The  subtleties  of  the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  Od. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C 

Cbe  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By  "  PAT."      18.  net. 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Coveat  Garden,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
51b  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    So  Illustrations. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards^  Worthing 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Ex  mouth,  Sidmoutb,  Teignmoutn, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly. 
llfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
LUndrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintem,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  I.Ianfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  restiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth,  Lcwestolt,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isleol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Pest  free  from  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Pakis  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
Tkt  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Bockstlltrs 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERM 8.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

57° 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE. 


The  Annual  Genera]  Court  of  proprietors  of  the  Atlas  Aiturance  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  und^r  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Brooks,  the  Cha'irman. 

The  Genera]  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  Samuel  J.  Pipkin)  having 
rend  the  advertisement  convening  the  meeting.  i.'iid  the  report  of  the 
auditors, 

The  Chairman  said:  1  have  now  to  move:  "That  tlie  report  ar.d 
accounts  be  received,  approved,  anid  entered  on  the  minutes."  Your 
directors  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  you  again,  and  in  putting 
before  you  a  report  and  statement  of  accounts  which  I  think  will  be 
1  mi  idered  quite  rt'iisfuctory.  We  have  not  had  a  very  eventful  pcrkd 
in  the  year  just  jmseed,  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  in  common  with 
many  other  companies,  wc  are  unable  to  give  you  such  a.  good  return 
or  report  au  we  did  lust  year.  You  are  aware  that  on  the  lust  occasion 
«<•  were  enabled  to  give  you  an  unexpectedly  and  exceptionally  good 
report,  and  you  will  remember  also  that  at  that  time  wc  did  not  cncoura'ge 
you  to  expect  a  similarly  good  return  for  1911  ;  but,  as  1  have  said, 
the  prc.cnt  statement,  on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  I,  for  one,  shall  he  quite  pleased  if  we  can  show  you  such  u 
good  result  every  year,  and  f<-el  Justified  in  declaring  a  dividend  at 
the  Increased  rate  la'it  year,  viz.,  6«.  per  share,  or  25  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital.  Referring  first  to  Hie  life  department,  yoj  will  see, 
if  you  refer  to  your  report,  that  the  business  has  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained. The  number  of  new  policies  shows  U  slight  increase.  After 
re-assuring  our  surplus  amounts,  the  net  new  Films  assured  show  a  slight 
increase  on  those  of  1910.  The  claims  by  death  show  a  total  of  £151,000. 
as  compared  with  £142,000  odd  in  the  previous  year,  and  arc  6till  well 
within  the  expectations  of  mortality.  The  amount  of  claims  other  than 
by  death— that  is,  by  maturity  of  endowment  policies — was  considerably 
larger.  This,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
Company's  profits  or  its  soundness,  and  shows  the  growing  favour  with 
which  policies  payable  at  fixed  dates  are  regarded.  There  is  an  item 
in  the  account  of  written-off  securit'es,  £2,607,  aud  in  these  days  of 
depreciation  of  securities  I  think  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that 
the  amount  is  not  larger.  The  result  of  the  year's  operations  in  the  life 
department  shows  a'.i  addition  to  the  funds  of  £27,000,  bringing  them  up 
to  £2,113.216,  invested  in  sound  securities,  which  stand  in  the  balance- 
sheet  at  amounts  in  the  aggregate  below  their  market  value.  With' 
regard  to  the  fire  fund,  I  a'm  glad  to  say  that  our  premium  income  i» 
practically  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  largely-increased  number  of  com- 
panies competing  for  fire  business  as  compared  with  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  premiums  amount  to  over  £1,040,000.  The  result  of  the  year's  trans- 
actions, however,  as  I  said  before,  does  not  compare  very  favourably 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  this  is  the  experience  of  others 
engaged  in  the  business.  Frrcs  seem  to  have  been  above  the  normal  in 
DCSJ.'ly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  our  losses  have  reached  53.9  pr 
cent.of  the*  premiums— a  rate  which,  however,  is  not  excessive.  Wc  still, 
however,  show  the  substantial  underwriting  profit  of  £89,300,  and,  after 
transferring  the  sum  of  £30.700  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  fire 
fund  is  raised  to  over  £1,066,500.  and  I  a'-n  very  pleased  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  places  us  in  the  sound  portion  of  raising 
that  fund  to  a  larger  amount  than  our  premium  income.  I  am  pleased 
to  Eav  that  the  proprietors'  securities  in  the  aggregate  stand  in  t!i« 
balance-sheet  below  their  market  value,  and  there  is  no  depreciation  to 
be  provided  for. 

The  various  branches  of  accident  business  show  some  increase  in  the 
premiums— namely,  £32X00.  compared  with  £25.300  in  1910.  In  view  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  class  of  business,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  estimate  for  outstanding  claims,  especially  since,  when 
cases  under  a  very  indefinite  Act  of  Parliament  do  coine  into  the  Courts, 
the  sympathies  of' judges  and  juries  still  tend  in  favour  of  the  claimantf. 
Rates,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  sty.  have  been  somewhat  raised,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  reap  tome  benefit  from  this.  The  small  profit  made  c.i 
these  branches  of  the  business  has  been  left  to  increase  the  accident 
funds.  The  sinkin?  fund  and  capital  redemption  accou.it  shows  an  increase 
in  the  fund  of  £10,300  on  the  year,  and  this  surplus  is  left  in  the  fund 
for  the  time  being.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you 
will  notice  that  the  interest  on  the  proprietors'  assets— that  is,  excepting 
the  life  and  sinking  fund  interests— amounts  to  £45  996.  or,  with  the 
commission  on  the  life  business,  to  OTcr  £51.000,  and  you  will  notice 
that,  i.'.'ter  paying  certain  special  expenses,  income  tax  on  profits,  and 
interest  on  Debenture  stock,  there  is  left  a  sum  e>f  £66.000  for  dividend. 
Thi6  provides  for  6".  per  share,  the  same  as  last  year,  which  the  directors 
have  declared  as  the  dividend  for  1911.  The  proposed  purchase  of  the 
Essex  tv.d  Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Society's  shares,  authorised]  at  the 
extraordinary  courts  of  July  28  and  August  15,  has  been  carried  cut, 
and  the  prcccss  of  rearranging  the  business  is  now  proceeding.  A  certain 
amount  of  unsuitable  business  is  being  el imim-'led,  and  certain  alterations 
made,  and  the  actual  result  of  the  working  will  not  be  evident  just  yet, 
but  vour  directors  still  believe  that  the  acquisition  will  prove  to  have 
•  at  sfaotorv  resu'ts  for  this  C'omp&uy.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
shareholders  mav  be  congratulated  on  the  present  position  and  prospects' 
of  the  Company,  in  6pitc  of  the  ever-increasing  keenness  of  the  compe- 
tition thev  have  to  encounter.  I  mav.  perhi-'ps,  point  out  to  the  sharr- 
holelers  that  thev  might  be  of  material  benefit  to  themselves  if  they  would 
take  pelvantage  "of  anv  opportunities  that  might  occur  of  a*  isting  the 
extension  of  the  Company's  business,  even  by  furnishing  the  General 
Manager  with  the  names  "f.i)d  addresses  of  any  persons  with  whom  he 
could  usefullv  place  himself  in  communication.  I  may  again  call  your 
attention  to  "now  much  the  preent  pos'tion  of  the  Company  is  due  to 
the  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  of  the  General 
Manager,  ably  supported  bv  the  managers  and  actuary,  and  also.  I 
mav  ttld.  the'  local  directors  and  trustees.  Their  example  is  cordially 
supp-rted  bv  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  the  Company  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  fianks  of  the  shareholders  are  largely  due  to  this  cause  for 
the  pivcnt  position  of  the  Company.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  share- 
holders have  anv  questions  to  ask  on  the  accounts  before  them.  If  so,  I 
shall  be  verv  pleased  to  answer  them.  In  the  meantime  I  will  move; 
"  That  the  report  and  accounts  be  received,  approved,  and  entered  on  the 
minutes. " 

The  Deputy-Chairman  'Mr.  Francis  Alexander  Johnstci)  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chr/rman:  I  have  now  to  report  that  the  dividend  declared  as  set 
out  on  the  f»e>  of  the  report  juet  pas-ed—  that  is.  the  ba'ance  dividend, 
after  deducting  the  2k.  paiel  in  October— will  l>e  paid  to  the  proprietors 
or  to  their  order  m  and  after  to-morrow.  The  dividend  wanr-'nts  will 
he  potted  to-night.  I  now  propose  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors. 
Mr.  Henry  John  Gardiner.  Mr.  Francis  Alexander  Johnston,  Mr.  Oswald 
Cer-'l   Ms^niae.   ard   Mr.   Eugene  Frederick  Noel. 

Sir  John  De-ii'oa-Pcr.der,  K.C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carrieel  unanimously. 

Th»  Chairman:  I  referred  just  now  to  the  'erviees  rendered  bv  the 
Oeaoral  Manager,  the  Man-icers.  the  Actnary  and  staff,  and  I  should  like 
to  move  at  this  meeting,  forma'ly.  a  vcte  of  thanks  fo'  their  exertions 
on  b"valf  of  the  Company. 

The  I)enuty  -(  'lairm.in  hr  cfly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seconding  the 
motion   which  wis  e»rT:cd  nnanimr.usly. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Cnckram  said:  As  no  shareholder  ha=  got  up  to  speak. 
I  would  ne.t  like  to  resume  my  teat  without  saying  how  very  much  we 
congratulate  von.  the  General  'Manaeer.  to  whom  spec'al  reference  was 
roa'e.  and  the  aetuarv.  Mr.  Cross,  and  all  those  officials  of  the  Company 
in  England  and  abroad,  for  the  magnificent  accounts  and  report—  for  they 
are  reallv  magnificent— which  you  have  laid  before  us  to-day 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary  thanked  the  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  staff  for  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  them,  i-nd  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  COMPANY. 


The  Annual  Meeting 
Thursday,  Sir  Owen 
presiding. 
The  Chairman  said 


of  Elder  Dempster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on 
Philipps,    K.C.M.G.,    Chairman    of  the  company 


Although  this  is  only  the  second  annual  meetin 
uceT  the~oompany  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  company,  it  is  just 
43  years  since  the  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Elder,  brother 
of  the  famous  Clyde  shipbuilder,  and  Mr.  John  Dempster.    The  business 
has  continued   to   expand   and  prosper,    and,   although  originally  only 
connected  with  West  Africa,  its  ramifications  are  now  so  far-reaching  and 
its  interests  so  general  that,   notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  \\  est 
African  trade  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  high  cost  of  working, 
including  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wages,  labour,  dice.,  the  earnings  ot 
the  company  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  more  than  offset  the. 
shrinkage  in  the  profits  in  West  Africa.   This  company,  although  usually 
described  as  a  shipping  company,  would  really  be  more  correctly  described 
as  a  large  investment  company,   as  it  owns  shipping,   industrial,  and 
general  investments  of  a  total  value  of  over  £2,800, COO,  on  which  the 
dividends  amounted  last  year  to  £180,0C0.  and  if  this  was  realised  by  the 
public  I  feel  confident  that  it  would  not  long  be  possible  to  purchase  the 
51  per  cent.  Preference  shares  at  their  present  price.    As  you  are  aware, 
yonr  directors,  sine*  the  end  of  last  year,  have  purchased.*  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  capital  of  the   Union-Castle  Mail   Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 
and,  seeing  that  this  company   has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
shipping  trade  of  Africa  for  over  40  years,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
purchase  will  still  further  strengthen  the  position  of  the  company.  This 
purchase,  which  was  made  on  a  cash  basis,  was  satisfactorily  completed 
on  April  18,  and  you  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  involved  a  single  payment  of  over  £5.CC0,CG0  sterling  in, 
cash,  this  company  does  not  owe  one  single  penny  to  its  bankers  either 
in  connection  with  that  transaction  or  any  other.    In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  passenger  trade  with  West  Africa  the  Board 
are   having   built   two    passenger   steamers    with    improved  passenger 
accommodation  for  the  express  service  from  Liverpool,  which  I  believe  will 
be  highly  appreciated  by  those  whose  business  takes  them  to  the  West 
Coast.    Among  the  assets  of  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones  which  this  company 
took  over  were  shares  in  two  collieries  in   South   Wales    which  were 
inonrrring  a  heavy  annual  loss.    In  fact,  the  total  loss  on  working  these 
collieries  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  present 
colliery  company  was  no  less  than  £343.000,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  at  once  permanently  close  the  collieries — thus  throwing  a  large 
number  of  men  out  of  work — or  endeavour  to  put  them  on  a  commercial 
basis,  had  to  'be  seriously  considered.    We  decided  to  adopt  the  latter 
coarse,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  practical 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  the  collieries  have  ceased  to  lose 
money,  and  in  fact  during  the  past  year  made,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  a  small  profit.    Since  the  "end  of  the  financial   vear  we  have 
made  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  5  per  cent.  "  A  "  debenture  stock  at  £94.  but 
in  order  at  once  to  put  our  capital  account  right  we  have  decided  to  set 
aside,  out  of  the  profits  for  the  war.  a  sum  of  £60.000,  to  write  off  the 
whole  of  the  discount  on  these  "  A  "  debentures,  ficsides  adding  £50, COO 
to  the  general  reserve,  instead  nf  only  £15,0C0  as  provided  for  by  the 
articles  of  association.    Shareholders  will  realise  from  these  figures  that 
the  directors  are  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the  company  is  well 
prepared,  with  its  large  reserve  funds,  to  meet  anv  competition  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  as.  while  th«v  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  anyone's  business,  the  shareholders  may  rest  assured  that  the  Board 
will   always  tike   whatever  steps  may   be"  necessary  to   maintain  the 
company's  position  in  the  various  trades  all  over  the  world  in  which  the 
company's  steamers  are  employed. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davies  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  and 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  less  income  tax,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimouslv. 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET. 


Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Roval  Mail  St.am  Packet  Company 
held  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  K.C..M.O.  (Chairman  of  the 

iDAnvl    i,r.  -  •:  i  ' 


Tflr. 

was  h  

Company)  presiding. 
The  Secretarq  (Mr.  C.  E.  Davies)  read  the  notices. 

The  Chairman  said:  It  is  jost  nine  years  since  I  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Company,  and  I  again  have  to  report  a  record  of  steady 
progress.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  at  which  I  presided,  when  there 
was  no  dividend  and  very  little  for  depreciation,  more  than  one  share- 
holder suggested  that  it  would  be  letter  to  wind  ui,  the  Company  and 
•o.l  the  ships.  I  then  requested  you  to  give  the  board  reasonable"  time, 
as  I  felt  eonvineed  that,  with  your  support,  the  Company  could  be  restored 
to  a  sound  jK.sition.  It  has  Ivcn  very  hard  work,  but  it  has  been  very 
interesting  work,  and  with  the  loyal  support  of  an  aide  staff  we  have  at 
last  restored  the  Company  to  the  front  rank  of  shipping  companies.  I 
have  always  r-'ognn.-.l   that  to  be  t.f„|  „  shipping  company  must 

be  financially  strong,  and  we  have  mad-  it  our  first  <  onsidcrntion  to 
provwP-  for  the  depreciation  of  the  fleet,  but  we  have  not  omitted 
to  add  to  the  insurance  fund,  which  now-  amounts  to  £300,000  which  I 
believe  is  the  larg. -.t  in  the  Mstory  of  the  Company,  and  a  few  years 
ago  we  established  n  retire  fund,  which  nlren.lv  amounts  to  t!ie"  sub- 
stantial figure  of  liaXGOO.  or  together,  £320.0/0,  and  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  large  funds  which  r,r.  held  in  reserve  by  subsidiary  companies  in 
which  we  are  Urteteeted.  Wo  have  been  criticised  bv  some  f„r  not 
rc<ommer..Iing  a  larger  dividend  than  5  per  cent.  As  ran  are  aware  we 
recently  •eqaired  one  half  interest  in  the  Ordinary  (hare,  of  the  Union 
(/aitle  Mail  Hteam«hip  Company  (Limited),  and  we  believe  that  th 
MMltttion  will  not  only  extend  our  influence,  but  that  it  will  still 
further  strengthen  the  Company's  position,  nnd  I  hope  that  it  may  lend 
to  the  trade  between  South  Africa  and  the  Mother  Country  wl.'e'h  tie 
bmonfwic  Company  has  in  the  ,|f>ne  io  much  to  develop,  1,,-ing  not 
only  maintained,  but  greatly  Increased  both  in  volume  and  value  We 
are  holding  the  annual  meeting  this  year  somewhat  earlier  than  Banal 
M  I  am  leaving  for  Month  Africa  on  Saturday  next,  in  order  not  only 
to  moke  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  member,  of  th*  South  Ifrlean 
Ooyernment  and  South  African  shippers,  but  also  to  barn  bv  Inquiry 
on  the  *pot  what  arc  the  want,  and  requirements  .,f  the  treat  •ob' 
.ntnent.  w,th  the  f,it„re  development  of  which  the  Union  Castle  line  i, 
fom i.Tv'i  »l>.    The  fr,,le  with   South  America,    with   which  this 

oinpany  is  so  eloeely  n*.o<  lated.  continues  to  expand,  and  to  meet 
the  growing  retirements  of  our  South  American  «ervie„  ,r  n-v  mail 
.reamer  Arlama  which  i.  rather  Inr^r  than  the  W.iria..  »i||  shortly 
MM  h,r  ploce  „  the  mail  line  fr„m  Sc„th,m„r.,n  to  Huen^  AC  X  ,n 
may  I-  interested  to  know  that  durin/  the  nine  year.  I  have  had  the 
ono,,r  to  be  your  Cha  rman.  the  y,„r  1911  «-„,  ,&  nr„  r,.„r  ifl"Vh  h 
he  .  earner,  employed  in  y«.,r  West  India  ir.il  line  nerviee  earn.. I  their 
I  depreciation,  and  a  -mall  balan.e  over  toward,  ..nrm-nf   „f  |  ,  ,, 

>  stead  ly  procc,,  ,ng    and  ,t  Is  potelbl*  that  thl  '  anal  m»v  be 

n  the  latter  part  of  next  year,   and  In.  anv  ca.e   it  will  b"  formally 

-pen,,,    barring  accident;,    on   .fnnnnr,    1.  nr,     «          ,t   u  .,,„,„.,|  ',' ',  \ 

••'"■♦«r.  propose  ♦o'leyelop  tl„.  C<„np,nr'.  ,a|„,b|e  connection,  both  in 
ho   North  nnd  South    Pacific.    The  pa.t  year  ha,   DM   an   an,   one 

i  ,1  i SJJ  '""  w1  ?1 nndertjklniri,  e.win-  to  ihi  <t»tc  „t  „nre.t 

n  the  labour  world,  but  we  have  endear.,., red  to  deal  with  each  difficulty 
if  it  bat  arisen  in  a  broad  and  reasonable  apirit.  and  nlthongh  the  In- 


crease in  the  cost  of  working  the  steamers  has  been  somewhat  consider- 
able, the  financial  result  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  In  view  of 
the  elevelopments  in  the  Company's  business,  the  court  of  directors 
petitioned  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  for  a  further  supplemental 
charter,  to  confer  upon  the  Company  additional  powers,  including  an 
increase  of  capital,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  His 
Majesty  at  a  Oouncil  held  on  March  28  last  approved  of  the  grant  to  the 
Company  of  a  new  supplemental  charter.  Both  this  country  an<l  America 
have  been  deeply  stirred  by  that  appalling  calamity  which  has  brought 
vividly  home  to  us  that  accidents  will  occur  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care  and  forethought  of  both  shipbuilders  and- shipowners ;  but  as  public 
attention  has  been  directed  especially  to  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  ample  boats,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  proprietors, 
but  also  to  those  who  travel  by  our  steamers,  for  you  to  know  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Titanic  calamity  every  Hoyal  Mail  steamer  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  was  provided  with  sufficient  boats  to  accommodate 
every  person  on  board,  both  passengers  and  crew.  I  have  now  much 
pleasure  in  moving  :  "  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the  accounts 
and  balance  sheet,  submitted  to  this  meeting,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
received  and  adopted,  and  that  a  dividend  of  2\  per  cent.,  less  income-tax 
(making  with  the  interim  dividend  5  per  cent,  for  the  year),  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  on  the  Preference  stock :  and  that  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  on  the 
Orelinary  stock." 

The  Deputy-Chairman'  (Mr.  Alfred  S.  Williams)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  directors,  and  staff  terminated 
the  proceedings. 

CALLENDER'S  CABLE 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Calender's  Cable  and 
Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sir  J.  Forteseue 
Flannery.  Bt.,  M.P.,  "presiding. 

The  Secretary  {Mir.  Walter  Allnutt,  F.S.A.A.)  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting. 

Sir  J.  Forteseue  Flannery.  having  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Henry 
Drake,  the  Chairman  of  the  company,  was  too  unwell  to  be  present,  said 
that  the  report  was,  he  thought  they  would  agree,  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  They  had  had  some  difficulties  in  the  past  year  in  regard  to 
transport,  but  owing  to  the  conveniences  which  they  possessed  at  their 
works  at  Erith  they  did  not  suffer  in  so  large  a  degree  from  that  cause 
as  some  other  manufacturers.  The  company's  Colonial  trade  had  been 
good,  and  they  were  doing  their  best  to  foster  the  friendly  sentiment  that 
existed  between  Colonial  customers  and  the  Motherland.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  they  had  customers  of  at  least  two  generations'  standing,  many 
of  them  public  authorities,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  the  continuance 
of  the  best  feeling  between  them.  The  business  was  being  extended  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  had  just  taken  a  very  large  contract 
in  Japan  which  they  hoped  might  be  followed  by  others,  as  Japan  was 
opened  up  in  the  matter  of  electrical  enterprise.  Dealing  with  the 
accounts,  he  said  that  the  profit  had  risen  from  £66,323  a  year  ago  to 
£84,781  in  the  present  accounts,  and  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  a  bonus  of  5s.  per  share,  both  less  income  tax,  leaving  £58,000  odd 
to  be  carried  forward.  He  pointed  out  that  nothing  was  charged  in  the 
balance  sheet  for  goodwill  and  patents,  and.  continuing,  said  that  the 
good  results  obtained  were  primarily  due  to  their  managing  director  and 
to  the  able  stiff  who  worked  under  him.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  C.  H.  McEuen  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  T.  0.  Callend.r  (the  managing  director!  said  that  he  thought  the 
results  obtained  in  1911  must  be  considered  favourable.  There  had  been 
immense  difficulties  to  contend  against,  such  as  the  railway  strike  and 
other  manifestations  of  labour  unrest.  In  order  to  secure  the  results 
shown  in  the  report  they  had  had  to  extend  their  op  .rations  on  everv 
side,  and  at  the  present  time  they  hnd  their  own  men  working  in 
Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  be 
starting  an  important  contract  in  Spain.  In  addition,  they  carried  on 
work  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  India,  where  they  had  their  own  office  and  practically  a  completely 
equipped  branch.  With  regard  to  the  contract  in  Japan,  to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made  by  the  Chairman,  he  said  it  was  a  very  large  one.  He 
could  not  lay  that  it  would  be  very  profitable,  as  the  Japanese  hnd  the 
unfortunate  knack  of  leaving  but  little  profit  to  manufacturers.  Never 
theless,  it  was  one  that  was  quite  satisfactory  in  the  circumstances,  nnd 
he  boptd  that  it  would  result  in  adding  a  fair  amount  to  the  profit 
shown  in  the  next,  balance  sheet.  Thev  were  devoting  at  the  present 
time  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  China,  where  they  h  id  already  established 
certain  relation*.  It  was  probable  that  business  of  the  elnss  in  which 
they  were  engaged  would  not  be  of  any  importance  in  China,  for  some 
years    but  it  was  no  good  waiting  until  business  matured    and  somebody 

else   had   created   a   good   i, a         iii   the  country,   before  makni"   a  move 

As  to  the  current  year,  he  said  that  the  first  thr  nonths  had  not  been 

at  all I   unsatisfactory     The  volnm"  of  trade   1„„|    I  „   Quite  good,  nnd 

thev  had  a  considerable  amount  of  orders  in  hnnd 

The  resolution  was  onrried  unanimously. 
,lll>nr   El*  /"in''""   "f  !h"  Ctoalrnaa,    seconded  bv   Mr.   John   Vnrlev.  a 
PT  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  5  per  ee„t„  making  15  per  cent, 
lor  t.'ie  year,  was  declared. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN  S  NEW  BOOKS 


FICTION 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  Author  of  "  Clayhanger."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bennett  has  written  with  the  hand  of  the  master." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

"A  wealth  of  ohservation,  insight]  and  creative  power  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  these  tales." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  As  (till  of  suhtle  variety  as  the  superficial  greyness  of  everyday  life." 

Glasgow  News. 

"  Vivid,  detailed,  graphic  description,  industrious  character  portrayal,  and  a 
wonderful  atmosphere  of  invigoration  and  rush." — Evening  Standard. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.    By  C.  N. 

and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor." 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  [Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

'*  A  full  and  exciting  romance  with  many  characters  and  vivid  descriptions  of  life 
in  ami  about  Monte  Carlo." — Daily  Telegraph. 

11  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  glorious  romance  from  first  to  last.  A  swinging, 
dashing  story  of  true  love."—  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  perfectly  delightful,  if  only  on  account  of  its  scenery  and  of  the  many 
charming  people  who  move  about  in  it." — Westminster  Gazette. 

JOSEPH   IN   JEOPARDY.    By  Frank  Danbv, 

Author  of  11  Pigs  in  Clover."    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"All  through  the  book  Frank  Danby  paints  with  a  sure  band,  never  failing  in 
force,  always  giving  her  picture  in  vivid  vital  colour."  —  Truth. 

"The  story  is  packed  with  observation,  and  contains  some  of  the  cleverest  work 
its  author  has  done." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  Here  there  are  knowledge  of  human  life,  humour,  reticence,  and  much  clever 
observation. " — Standa  rd. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.   By  Marjorie  Bowen, 

Author  of  "I  will  Maintain."    Crown  Svo.  6s.     [Third  Edition  in  the  press _ 

The  scene  is  laid  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Among 
the  characters  are  Louis  XV.,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  and  the  Ducde  Richelieu. 

11  Miss  Howen  has  painted  a  moving  and  noble  drama,  surpassing  all  her  former 
work,  and  raising  her  to  a  place  apart  in  modern  fiction." — Dundee  Advertiser, 

"  The  author  in  this  story  reaches  her  high  water  mark  of  adventure  and 
picturesqueness."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  We  take  leave  of  the  book,  carrying  away  from  it  a  sense  of  fine  perception 
and  sympathy  of  delicate,  well-considered  words  set  often  amid  passages  that  shock 
and  startle  by  their  strong  realism." — Country  Life. 

A   MAN   FROM  THE   NORTH.    By  Arnold 


THE    SEATS    OF  THE   MIGHTY.     By  sir 


CILBKRT  PARKER.  Crown 


BENNETT,  Author  of 
Svo.  6s. 


Hilda  Lessways."    A  New  Edition.  Crown 
[  Third  Edition. 
"  It  is  all  so  real,  so  poignantly  real." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  hook,  and  one  that  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  like  good 
literature."—  Catholic  Herald. 


THE   CHIEF   COMMISSIONER.     By  Hilda 

M.  SWABEY.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

A  study  of  a  very  clever,  ambitious  man  who  aspires  to  become  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  India.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  an  up-country  station,  partly  in  a 
native  state. 

"The  situation  is  more  novel  than  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  ;  but  both 
are  treated  with  infinate  skill  and  a  convincing  truth  to  life." — Globe. 

"  A  story  of  great  cleverness  and  a  kind  of  subtle  malice." — Daily  Graphic. 

THE  REVOLT.    By  Putnam  Weale.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  is  a  gifted  writer  ;  he  has  a  keen  intuition  into  racial 
characteristics,  and  a  sincere  and  unswerving  determination  to  present  them  without 
bias  in  pursuit  of  the  truth." — Country  Life. 
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THE    PRINCIPAL    GIRL.     By  J.  C.  Snaith, 

Author  of  "Araminta."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Full  of  humour,  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits,  it  keeps  the  reader's  pulse  alert 
and  his  eyes  dancing." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  thoroughly  delightful  book,  clever,  and  smartly  written,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  mis-ed."—  Liverpool  Dost. 

"A  delightful  story  of  the  peerage  and  the  stage— full  of  humour,  satire,  and 
!*hrewd  observation." — Academy. 

FIRE   IN   STUBBLE.    By  the  Baroness  Orczy, 

Author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[  Fifth  Edition  in  the  press. 
"  Stirring  is  the  right  word,  for  it  stirs  our  pulses  almost  to  the  point  of  wishing 
that  such  things  could  happen  nowadays." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  well  conceived  romance  of  the  Restoration,  full  of  life,  resource,  and  the 
colour  of  the  time."—  Times. 

'*  Written  with  all  the  sp  rit,  wit,  and  ingenuity  that  characterize  the  author  s 
best  works." — Manchester  Courier. 
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1  The  Uttermost  Farthing,"  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [  Third  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  Mrs.  Lowndes  has  never  done  anything  more  effective,  and  her  characters  are 
all  of  them  individual,  alive,  reassuring."— Standard. 

"An  admirable  example  of  the  best  kind  of  sensational  fiction." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

FELIX    CHRISTIE.    By  Peggy  Webling,  Author 

of    A  Spirit  of  Mirth."    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Felix  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  least  assertive  of  heroes,  and  on  his 
portrait  the  author  concentrates  her  care  and  our  sympathy."— Scotsman. 

"Miss  Webling's  third  novel  is  undoubtedly  her  best.  ...  A  very  charming 
and  interesting  story,  a  veritable  triumph."— Morning  Pott. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
EDINBURGH  AND  THE   LOTHIANS.  By 

FRANCIS  WATT.  With  ij  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Walter  Dexter,  R.B.A. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
The  charm  of  Edinburgh  is  a  human  charm  ;  it  lies  in  her  long,  strange,  exciting 
pathetic  history.    The  Lcthians  are  bright  with  towers  and  castles  and  shrines, 
attractive  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the  capital. 

SHROPSHIRE.    By  John  Ernest  Auden,  M.A., 

F.R.Hist.S.  With  ?3  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  Small  pott  8vo.  gilt  top, 
cloth,  as.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Perhaps  no  English  county  combines  in  itself  to  many  claims  to  interest  as  the 
county  ol  Shropshire.  The  glamour  of  British  legend  investing  the  Caradoc  ;  the 
marks  of  Roman  occupation  at  Wrovetcr  ;  the  place-names;  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Holy  Cross,  Snrewsbury  ;  battles,  geological  strata  ;  the  Lord  President's  Court  at 
Ludlow  ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  this  little  book  aims  at  setting  before 
the  reader. 

LEICESTER  AND  RUTLAND.    By  A.  Harvey 

and  V.  B.  CROWTHER-BEYNON,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  32  Illustrations 
and  2  Maps.    Small  pott  Evo.  gilt  top,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

These  two  interesting,  but  little  known  counties  are  treated  in  one  volume,  not 
because  they  do  not  possess  distinct  individuality,  but  because  geographically, 
politically,  and  in  their  artistic  features  they  are  intimately  connected,  and  in  area 
they  make  together  an  average  county. 
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Dr.  H.  df.  CARLE  WOODCOCK. 


THE  PEOPLE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


By 


This  book  describes  the  intimacies  of  the  doctor's  life  and  work,  his  success 
and  his  failures.  It  is  concerned  with  the  character  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon, 
and  the  general  practitioner  :  with  the  work  of  the  wealthy  consultant,  and  with  the 
ghastly  conditions  of  life  among  pauper  patients  in  the  larger  towns.  It  places 
before  the  reader  the  whole  question  of  the  bitter  quarrel  and  inappeasable  rancour 
between  the  Friendly  Society  man  and  the  doctor. 

ON  THE  COURT  AND  OFF.    By  Anthony 

F.   WILDING,  Champion  1910-1911.    Specially  illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 

5s.  net. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Anthony  Wilding,  the  present  world's  champion,  reveals  the 
secret  of  his  success  on  the  fawn  tennis  courts  of  three  continents.  He  describes 
and  illustrates  his  individual  strokes,  explains  how  they  may  be  acquired  by  others, 
and  shows  by  what  methods  of  practice  and  training  he  has  climbed  to  the  highest 
rung  of  the  lawn  tenuis  ladder  in  record  time.  In  addition,  the  champion  tells  the 
story  of  his  principal  championship  and  international  matches  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

WITH    THE   TURKS    IN    TRIPOLI.  Being 

some  Experiences  in  the  Turco-Italian  War  of  1911.  By  ERNEST  N. 
BENNETT.    With  4  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    SHADOW    SHOW.   By    J.    H  Curle. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
In  this  book  are  recorded  the  impressions,  observations,  and  speculations  of  a 

man  who  has  seen  the  world  from  end  to  end. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  upon 

Subjects  which  are  or  ought  to  be  under  Discussion. 

lly  L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.  5s  net. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  URWICK.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  book  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  leading  problems  of  s->cial  reform.  The 
current  proposals  for  reform  are  presented  in  their  true  relation  to  the  great  issues 
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OF  CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB.    Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.  With 
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HIND.  With  Catalogue  and  a  Complete  Set  of  Illustration*.  Two  vols. 
Wide  royal  Svo.    Gilt  top.    21s.  net.  [Classics  of  Art. 
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Hi  6d.  net. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

"The  sublime  and  terrible  note  "  that  has  marked 
the  greatest  Parliamentary  debates  has  scarcely  been 
struck  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Yet  the  speeches  on  the  whole  have  been  good  on  both 
sides.  On  Wednesday  the  House  had  another  period 
of  sweetness  and  light,  enjoying  the  fresh  criticism  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  the  by-play  of  Mr.  Birrell.  Two 
touches  by  Mr.  Birrell  are  likely  to  last.  "  Well,"  he 
said  towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  "  I  must  conclude. 
All  roads  had  to  Rome" — .  .Now  that  was  wit, 
whether  it  was  made  beforehand,  or  whether  it  came, 
as  the  great  Selden  said  wit  must,  "  on  the  sudden 
turn  ". 

At  the  other  touch  a  more  sensitive  Prime  Minister 
than  Mr.  Asquith  might  have  writhed  a  little.  Mr. 
Birrell  was  talking,  rathe  r  riskily,  about  the  things — 
safeguards,  and  so  forth— whir  h  are  put  into  a  Bill  for 
form's  sake,  out  of  what  the  lawyers  call  "  abundant 
caution",  and  this  delightful  passage  followed: — 
"  Why,  legal  do*  uments  would  be  one-tenth  their  length 
if  only  things  were  put  in  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  ".  Sir  E.  Carson  :  "  Does  that  apply  to 
preambles?"  Mr.  Birrell:  "1  daresay.  You  put  in 
every  kind  of  provision,  not  because  you  think  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  needed,  but  be<;iuse  you  think  it  is  de- 
sirable". So  now  WC  know  why  Mr.  Asquith  put  in 
the  "  Lying  Preamble  '*  and  took  the  famous  pledge. 
It  w;is  put  in  not,  aft*  r  all,  to  avoid  "  Death,  Damna- 
tion and  Disaster";  it  was  put  in  as  a  thing 
"  desirable  ". 

Mr.  Birrell,  of  course,  sported  "the  modern  eye". 
Everybody  Who  wants  to  be  up  to  date  on  the  Liberal 
side  docs  that.      But  Mr.  Birrell  somewhat  gives  the 


show  away,  for  nothing  can  prevent  him  winking 
several  times  during  his  speeches.  Mr.  Churchill  and 
the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " — except  when  Sir  F.  C. 
Gould  hits  on  an  irresistible  subject  for  a  comic  cartoon 
— for  example,  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Bashford,  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  Bill  Sykes — do  the 
modern  eye  trick  better  than  Mr.  Birrell.  It  needs  a 
high  seriousness.  "The  eye  of  man  ",  says  a  writer 
of  to-day,  "  is  only  a  window — but  what  a  window  ! 
On  its  painted  glass  are  the  figures  of  all  the  saints." 
S.  Winston  and  S.  Westminster  one  can  imagine. 
One  cannot,  despite  his  Christian  name,  quite  imagine 
S.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Birrell,  by  the  way,  was  involved  not  only — 
to  the  inconvenience  of  Mr.  Asquith — with  Sir  Edward 
Carson  over  preambles,  but  with  Mr.  Campbell  over 
Irish  genius.  The  subject  was  rather  illusory,  and  one 
cannot  see  that  it  led  anywhere  particular.  Mr. 
Campbell  claimed  that  he  and  Mr.  Birrell  were  quits, 
and  no  doubt  it  may  rest  at  that.  But  one  distrusts 
the  constant  talk  about  the  genius  of  the  Irish  people 
and  like  expressions.  At  any  rate  the  genius,  if  it 
existed,  did  not  seem  to  profit  the  Irish  much  before 
they  got  the  support  of  England  through  the  Union. 
Swift  knew  Ireland  better  than  Mr.  Birrell  knows  it, 
and  wc  recall  his  savage  thrust — for  he  did  not  sport 
the  modern  eye  - - 

Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense, 
I  lere  I  rish  wit  is  seen  ; 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  delnuc 
I  hey  build  a  magazine. " 

If  the  I'nion  is  broken  by  this  Bill  passing,  Swift's  lines 
will  probably  be  very  fitting  on*  e  more. 

Mr.  Samuel  was  not  very  happy  in  likening  the 
Unionists  of  to-day  to  the  Grenvilles  and  Townshends 
of  the  eighteenth  *cnlury,  though  the  Liberals  joyously 
applauded  his  hit.  Surely  if  Orenville  and  Townshend 
come  into  this  business  at  all,  they  must  be  sitting  on 
the  ben*  h  beside  Mr.  Samuel  himself!  Only  Mi. 
Samuel  and  his  friends  out-Grcnvillc  Grcnville  and  ' -u f - 
Townshend  Townshend.     Where  Grcnville  and  Towns- 
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hend  sought  to  punish  the  Americans  for  rebelling 
against  England,  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  seek 
to  punish  the  Ulstermen  because  they  seek  to  remain 
faithful  to  England. 

What,  by  the  way,  exactly  did  Mr.  Samuel  mean  by 
1!  the  Grenvilles  and  Townshends  of  this  world  "  whom 
he  agreeably  assures  us  we  shall  never  want  for?  Mr. 
Samuel  is  not  accustomed  to  use  meaningless  terms, 
and  we  suppose  he  intends  something  when  he  says 
"  of  this  world  "  ;  but  what  in  the  world  it  is  he  intends 
we  cannot  imagine.  Can  he  mean  there  are  Grenvilles 
in  the  next  world?  Macaulay  declared  that  whenever 
a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up,  it  might  well  be  suspected 
Grenville  was  at  work  in  some  foul  labyrinth  below. 

One  word  more  about  Grenville,  since  Mr.  Samuel 
sets  store  by  the  historical  parallel,  and  we  have  done 
with  him.  It  is  recorded  that  his  liberality  to  his  poli- 
tical friends  and  followers  was  profuse.  At  a  time  when 
we  notice  a  Ministry  "  doing  "  its  friends  so  extremely 
well  in  all  manner  of  offices  of  profit,  Mr.  Samuel's  say- 
ing that  the  world  will  never  want  for  its  Grenvilles  is 
amusing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  full  of  bullion.  He 
has  lived  down  a  thing  hard  to  live  down — the  notion 
that  the  son  could  never  be  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
father.  Considering  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  absorbing  political  passion  of  his  father,  this 
notion  naturally  prevailed.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
proved  he  has  force  of  his  own.  What  one  admires  in 
him  most  is  his  steadiness  :  he  will  not  budge.  How 
this  would  have  pleased  William  Penn,  who,  as  Mr. 
Gosse  reminds  us  in  the  Maxims  did  hate  "  a 
lurcher  in  politics  "  ! 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  was  full  of  tang.  As  usual 
there  was  not  a  waste  word.  It  was  all  exactness  and 
compactness.  It  was  crammed — yet  not  over-crammed 
— with  stuff  from  start  to  end,  and  without  a  shred  of 
sentiment.  It  is  clear  that,  in  his  treatment  of  public 
matters  at  least,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  not  "  The  Man  of 
Feeling  "  ;  and  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  ape  it,  even 
though  he  must  know  that  sentiment  run  on  business 
lines  can  pay  like  property.  Sentiment  may  be  a  ghastly 
exhibit  ;  but  it  can  also  be  a  gilt-edged  security. 

After  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  tang,  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  tastes  a  trifle  tame.  Mr.  Asquith  has  mustard, 
but  it  is  rather  like  French  mustard  after  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's — one  can  take  a  large  portion  of  it  without  ex- 
periencing much  sting.  If  we  may  change  the  meta- 
phor, Mr.  Bonar  Law  supplies  the  horse-radish  sauce 
for  a  bouquet  of  oratory  and  Mr.  Asquith  the  cream. 
Of  course,  there  can  be  a  superfluity  of  either,  though 
there  was  a  superfluity  of  neither  on  Thursday  :  we 
recall  a  story — a  true  story  and  not  one  told  of  Mr. 
Spooner  at  table — of  an  unhappy  diner  who  with  his 
strawberries  took  a' whole  mouthful  of  what  he  thought 
was  cream,  but  it  was  horse-radish  sauce.  He  burnt 
his  palate  horribly.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  the  Liberals  have  fed  up  too  freely  on  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  sauce,  which  has  made  their  tongues 
smart  and  their  eyes  water. 

The  latest  cock-and-bull  story  is  not  that  Mr.  Churchill 
has  decided  to  return  to  the  Conservative  Party  and  to 
lead  it — the  latest  of  all  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
going  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  particular  mon- 
strosity seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  a  mare's  nest 
built  and  brooded  over  largely  by  the  wild  man  of  the 
Government  party,  Mr.  Ure.  But  others  have  taken 
their  turn  on  the  nest,  here  and  there  perhaps  a  flighty 
Unionist.  It  is  a  story  of  extreme  absurdity.  There 
never  has  been  anything  more  dead  sure  in  all  party 
politics  than  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  fling  out  the 
Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  this  whether  it  come  to  them 
with  a  mandate  for  five  hundred  new  Peers  or  five  thou- 
sand new  Peers,  or  no  new  Peers  at  all.  To  discuss 
whether  the  Peers  will  or  will  not  throw  out  the  Home 


Rule  Bill  is  as  useful  as  discussing  whether  the 
"Titanic"  did  or  did  not  go  down,  or  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  a  man  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

So  The  Sneaks'  Bill  is  to  be  brought  in  again  shortly, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  boasts  of  two  Ministers  this 
week.  The  other  name  for  this  thing  is  the  Plural 
Voting  Bill,  which  Lord  Courtney  tore  to  tatters  when 
it  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Lords  last  time.  In 
the  whole  story  of  party  life  in  England,  from  Walpole 
till  now,  it  ranks  as  the  meanest  measure  ever  brought 
in  simply  to  hurt  the  other  side — and  there  were  some 
mean  ones,  no  doubt,  in  what  Carlyle  called  the 
"  swindler  century  ". 

The  promoters  of  the  Unionist  Housing  Bill  might 
exclaim  with  Tacitus  "  dedimus  profecto  grande 
patientia.*  documentum  ".  The  Government  has  cer- 
tainly given  them  the  opportunity.  After  the  failure  of 
the  Government's  attempt  to  smother  the  Bill  on  second 
reading,  it  was  emasculated  in  Committee  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  finance  its  provisions. 
Faced  with  this  refusal,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  agreed 
to  have  their  financial  clauses  voted  down  without 
discussion,  and  accepted  the  Government's  drafting 
amendments  on  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill.  The 
Prime  Minister  indeed  said  in  the  House  on  Monday 
that  the  non-contentious  clauses  of  Sir  Arthur  Griffith- 
Boscawen's  Bill  would  almost  certainly  pass  into  law 
this  session.  The  facts  were  different.  The  persistent 
obstruction  of  six  or  seven  Liberal  members,  either 
with  or  without  the  connivance  of  the  Government,  has 
once  again  made  concessions  useless  and  a  bargain  of 
no  effect. 

We  noted  last  week  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his 
speech  on  the  doctors  and  national  insurance,  dropped 
the  Commons  a  hint  that  they  would  perhaps  be  asked 
to  make  a  further  grant  on  account  of  medical  benefit. 
We  now  hear  that  Mr.  George  is  trying  to  compromise 
with  the  doctors  on  a  capitation  fee  of  7s.  6d.  This 
would  mean  another  one-and-a-half  millions  a  year. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Masterman  tells  the  House  that  the 
Advisory  Committee,  on  which  the  Government  is 
counting  for  peace,  has  started  work  this  week.  This 
approach  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  towards  the  doctors  has 
now  frightened  the  Friendly  Societies.  If  the  doctors 
insist  on  the  income  limit — one  of  the  six  cardinal  points 
— and  are  allowed  to  have  it,  the  Friendly  Societies — 
so  says  their  President,  Mr.  Davies — will  start  away 
in  revolt.    The  position  does  not  improve. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  has  made  a  bad  start.  Lord 
S.  Aldwyn,  Chairman  of  the  South  Wales  District 
Board,  acting  in  default  of  agreement  between  owners 
and  men,  fixed  the  minimum  wage  for  day  labourers  at 
3s.,  with  percentages.  This  works  out  at  present  ap- 
parently at  an  average  of  about  4s.  6d.  per  day.  This 
the  men  declined  to  accept.  Their  chagrin  at  getting  less 
from  the  Chairman  than  the  5s.  minimum  one  can  under- 
stand ;  in  actual  money  it  seems  they  would  not  im- 
prove on  their  present  position,  if  they  accepted  the 
Chairman's  rate.  It  is  a  pity,  no  doubt,  that  the  men 
will  not  come  into  line  now,  hoping  for  better  terms 
later  ;  for  the  failure  of  the  Act  will  be  extremely  serious. 
But  there  is  no  matter  here  of  either  bad  faith  or  law- 
lessness. They  were  free  to  take  or  reject  the  award 
as  they  liked,  as  were  the  owners.  But  it  shows  the 
futility  of  unenforceable  law. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment at  Manchester  Assizes  on  Thursday,  for  his 
part  in  the  "  Syndicalist"  publications.  The  Labour 
party  have  no  great  love  for  Mr.  Mann ;  he  has  pulled 
a  supernumerary  oar  in  the  Labour  boat  which  they 
would  rather  have  rowed  w'ithout  interference.  But  it 
will  be  in  their  day's  work  to  denounce  his  punishment 
as  excessive.  What  can  they  expect?  Under  a  Socialist 
or  a  Syndicalist  regime  would  it  not  be  a  heinous  offence 
to  seduce  the  guards  of  the  community,  sworn  to 
fidelity?    Mr.  Mann  admitted  the  facts;  and  his  legal 
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efence  could  not  hold  water.      Inciting  soldiers  to 
mutiny  applies  whether  they  are  keeping  internal  order 
s  citizens  or  as  enlisted  under  the  Army  Acts.  The 
offence  would  spread  dangerously,  if  there  were  not 
sharp  punishment  for  the  first  offenders. 

Happily  a  strike  of  the  tailors  cannot  thrust  us  naked 
on  the  world  in  a  moment.  Most  of  us  have  more  than 
one  coat.  Thus  the  tailors  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
blackmail  "  the  consumer,  so  he  may  philosophically 
abide  the  result.  This  strike  is  not — so  far  as 
outsiders  can  judge— a  revolt  against  intolerable 
— or  even  difficult — conditions.  The  West  End 
tailors  who  began  the  strike  can  earn  at  current 
rates  from  £5  to  £6  a  week.  They,  of  course,  want 
more  money — their  other  demands  are  a  blind.  They 
are  not  badly  off ;  but  they  want  more.  So  far  they 
have  done  nothing  as  a  class  seriously  to  put  the  public 
against  them.  But  they  must  be  careful.  Warning  is 
necessary  ;  for  an  attempt  has  already  been  made  by 
some  of  the  well-paid  foreign  workmen  to  bully  English 
girls  in  their  employment  into  striking  against  their  will. 

It  is  well  that  attempts  to  bring  sensational  elements 
into  the  case  are  being  sternly  repressed  in  the  British 
inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  "  Titanic  ".  Many  aspiring 
legal  gentlemen  would  doubtless  like  to  represent  some- 
body or  something  in  the  inquiry,  and  catch  the  public 
eye  while  the  presiding  Judge  nods,  but  so  far  they  have 
met  with  scant  success.  But  we  object  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  inquiry. 
They  are  on  their  trial.  In  the  "Oceana"  inquiry 
they  are  actually  conducting  the  case,  though  here 
again  there  are  questions  intimately  concerning  their 
own  administration.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
while  certain  Radical  leaders  were  touring  the  country, 
making  party  speeches  and  neglecting  their  work  as 
successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  has 
been  slackness  of  administration.  Nearly  every  detail 
connected  with  safety  is  in  question.  Here  are  stories 
of  the  largest  ship  on  the  ocean  with  notoriously  inade- 
quate boat  accommodation,  yet  fully  complying  with  the 
rules  framed  by  the  Government.  But  there  is  worse  to 
follow. 

The  jump  to  the  "  Lusitania  ",  the  "  Maurctania  ", 
the  "  Oceanic  ",  and  the  "  Titanic  "  has  taken  place  in 
the  seven  years  of  Radical  Government.  If  no  legisla- 
tion could  be  attempted  because  no  votes  were  to  be 
won,  the  least  that  could  be  clone  was  to  enforce  the 
existing  law.  But  what  is  the  whole  trend  of 
evidence?  Boats  without  any  supplies  in  them,  boats 
in  charge  of  untrained  men,  a  look-out  man  stating 
that  his  eyes  were  never  tested,  drills  unperformed, 
and  so  forth.    Who  is  the  authority  to  enforce  the  law? 

The  passenger  steamship  lines  arc  having  a  bad  time 
just  now.  Once  they  were  the  aristocrats  of  the 
ocean,  and  people  talked  in  terms  of  Cunarders  and 
P.  and  O.'s,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  real  supre- 
macy in  steam  shipping  lay  in  the  steady  old  cargo 
carriers  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  "tramps". 
Now,  having  enjoyed  all  the  subsidies,  the  passenger 
liners  are  getting  all  the  kicks.  People  forget  that 
immense  numbers  of  passengers  have  been  carried  for 
years  past  with  practically  no  loss  of  life.  This  very 
immunity  has,  however,  bred  carelessness,  and  led  to 
lax  rules.  In  our  view  the  P.  and  O.  are  very  unwise, 
to  say  no  worse,  to  resist  the  demand  for  two  trained 
seamen  for  every  boat.  We  have  no  desire  to  quibble 
over  the  letters  A.  B.,  but  certainly  two  men  capable 
of  handling  craft  arc  required  in  every  boat. 

In  the  "  Olympic  "  case  an  offence  was  certainly 
proved  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  an  offence 
tfainst  an  Act  whose  intentions  toward-,  s.  amen  are 
wi  benevolent  should  not  he  lightly  condoned  '  hen  dis- 
cipline is  in  question.  But  to  let  off  without  punish- 
ment men  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  mutiny  is 
lightly  condoning  offence.  We  do  not  like  the 
Chairman's  feeble  talk  of  nerves  in  connexion  with 
British    seamen.    If    a    disaster    even    of  Titani< 


character  is  to  unnerve  the  crews  of  all  the  ships  that 
have  not  gone  down,  our  sea  supremacy  will  soon  be  in  a 
bad  way.  Of  course,  one  can  quite  understand  the 
White  Star  Company  preferring  that  the  men  should 
go  unpunished  and  the  affair  end.  But  there  was  a 
greater  interest  in  the  matter  even  than  theirs. 

The  sensation  of  the  week  has  no  doubt  been  the 
evidence  at  Lord  Mersey's  inquiry  about  "  the  money 
boat  "  as  it  has  been  called.  Mr.  Senator  Smith  must 
be  mad  at  letting  this  tit-bit  slip  out  of  his  grasp 
somehow.  He  has  clearly  given  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  dummy  funnels  and  longitudinal  bulkheads  and 
to  the  glacial  age. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  for  the  King's  inspection 
of  the  Fleet  at  Weymouth  were  upset  by  weather. 
Rain,  mist,  and  fog  baulked  the  ceremony  of  its  effect ; 
and  the  disappointment  would  have  been  unbroken  but 
for  the  fine  performance  on  Wednesday  of  the  naval 
airmen.  Once  again  the  ability  of  an  aeroplane  to 
drop  explosives  weighing  up  to  100  lbs.  was  success- 
fully tested.  Commander  Samson,  on  a  hydro- 
aeroplane, ran  over  rough  water,  rose  from  the  surface 
and  eluded  a  destroyer  sent  in  pursuit.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful performance — of  good  omen  for  the  future  of  the 
youngest  branch  of  the  Service. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  one  thing  of  importance, 
and  of  interest,  said  at  the  Academy  banquet  had 
nothing  to  do  with  art.  Sir  John  French  said  plainly 
that  the  relative  military  equilibrium  of  the  Great 
Powers  might  be  so  modified  as  to  compel  this 
country  to  resort  to  conscription.  Rightly  holding  also 
that  half-measures  of  all  kinds  are  useless,  he  main- 
tained that  if  in  future  the  voluntary  system  has  to  be 
abandoned,  the  methods  of  Continental  conscription 
"  pure  and  simple  "  were  the  only  alternative.  This  is 
of  course  the  view  this  Review  has  adopted,  both 
long  before  and  after  Lord  Roberts  inaugurated  his 
campaign  on  behalf  of  universal  service.  And  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  new  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
has  committed  himself  very  deeply,  it  is  certainly  a 
great  advance  on  previous  official  utterances.  Was 
Sir  John  French  representing  Lord  Haldane? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  scraped  through  the  Maryland 
primaries.  He  has  obtained  a  bare  majority — of  one — 1 
in  the  convention  which  elects  the  delegates.  His  suc- 
cess here  makes  the  fight  between  him  and  Mr.  Taft 
really  exciting.  Whichever  wins,  this  quarrel  ''nil 
hardly  not  prove  fatal  to  Republican  chances  in  the  Pre- 
sidential elections.  Taft  men  will  not  vote  for  Roose- 
velt in  any  large  numbers  ;  that  we  may  be  sure  of.  Such 
disloyalty  to  a  friend  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cuts  deeper 
than  any  party  tie.  Meantime  Mr.  Champ  Clark  goes 
ahead  in  the  Democratic  primaries.  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  seems  to  be  practically  out  of  the  running. 

Fifty-five  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  have  been 
returned — all  ex-Councillors ;  so  that  neither  party  has 
won  a  single  seat.  This,  however,  docs  not  show  the 
position  truly ;  for,  whereas  the  Conservative  and 
Moderate  groups  have  increased  their  polls,  more  than 
half  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  elec  ted  will 
have  to  face  a  second  ballot.  The  Government  is  rc- 
<!u  '  d  to  congratulating  itself  that  it  is  holding,  not 
gaining,  ground — which,  in  France,  means  -that  the 
Government  is  at  the  end  of  its  resources.  Paris,  as 
usual,  was  first  to  swing  round  ;  though  elsewhere  the 
tide  i  .  also  strong.  Paris  is  less  '.pen  to  corruption, 
and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  tampering  with  the 
ballot-boxes.  For  this  reason  the  extent  to  which  the 
whole  country  has  turned  against  the  Rfldlf  ll*  iY»H* 
be  more  accurately  measured  by  the  su  <  e  %  <>f  the 
Moderate  parties  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.  These  are 
alreadv  conspicuous  enough  to  dash  the  spirits  of  many 
Radi  al  newspapers. 

At  the  Newspaper  Society's  dinner  Mr.  M<  Kenn.T 
spoke  of  trivial  libels  and  excessive  damages.     A  i;->nd 
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deal  turns  on  what  he  means  by  trivial.  The  Court 
Of  Appeal,  in  the  actions  brought  against  the  "  Morning 
Leader"  and  the  "Star",  which  Mr.  McKenna  was 
probably  thinking  of,  did  not  consider  the  libels  trivial. 
It  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  "  hideous  libels"  pub- 
lished during  the  lasl  elections.  Mr.  McKenna,  in  his 
Sympathy  for  his  own  Tress,  gave  the  Press  in  general 
very  incomplete  and  even  bad  advice.  He  should  have 
urged  it  not  only  to  disapprove  of  trivial  libel  actions, 
but  to  discourage  the  spread  of  false  political  news. 
This  can  never  be  a  trivial  action,  and  hardly  any 
damages  excessive.  They  are  not  intended  to  com- 
pensate the  individual,  but  to  vindicate  order  and  public 
decency. 

Lord  Justice  Yaughan  Williams  startled  sensitive 
cars  with  the  phrase  "Great  Britainites  "  in  a  recent 
well-known  libel  action.  He  wished  to  say  compen- 
diously that  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  and  Scotsmen 
and  Irishmen  were  usually  reasonable  in  their  politics 
after  the  first  heat  of  the  elections.  The  Lord  Justice 
cannot  have  seriously  offered  the  hideous  "  Great 
Britainites  "  as  an  escape  from  an  old  difficulty.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  punishment  for  extreme  nation- 
alism if  a  Welshman,  a  Scotsman  or  an  Irishman,  to 
avoid  calling  himself  an  Englishman,  had  to  speak  of 
himself  as  a  "  Great  Britainite  ".  The  phrase  is  new, 
but  it  is  as  bad  as  the  others.  Britisher  is  Yankee  ; 
Briton  poetical;  United  Kingdomer  or  "Great 
Britainite  "  is  neither  prose  or  poetry,  nor  anything 
else. 

Lord  Crewe,  who  presided  at  Tuesday's  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  Robert  Browning's  birth,  said 
that  "  we  seem  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  anniver- 
saries ".  He  might  well  have  added  something 
as  to  the  modern  craze  for  centenaries  and  their  mul- 
tiples. We  may  fancy  a  poem  of  Browning  beginning 
"  Why?  "  and  resolving  the  craze  in  a  discourse  of 
ten  fingers  and  the  annual  cycle  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever, the  calendar  insists  that  there  is  a  reason  why  on 
7  May  191 2  we  should  remember  that  Browning  was 
born  in  Camberwell  on  7  May  181 2  ;  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  people  were  summoned,  by  the  pious 
energy  of  Professor  Knight,  and  with  a  card  designed 
by  Commendatore  Walter  Crane,  first  to  a  musical 
service  in  the  Abbey,  and  thereafter  to  a  symposium  of 
literary  critics  and  others  in  the  College  Hall  of  West- 
minster School. 

"  Meredith  ",  a  famous  wit  is  said  to  have  remarked 
once,  "  is  a  prose  Browning  " — adding,  after  a  thought- 
full  pause,  "  but  then,  so  is  Browning  ".  It  was 
apropos  of  this  that  Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter  rightly 
urges  us  to  read  Browning's  poetry  aloud  as  the  sure 
way  of  making  his  meaning  clear.  The  famous  and 
beautiful  dedication  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book", 
beginning  "  O  lyric  love",  is  obscure,  full  of  gram- 
matically unrelated  clauses  and  anacolutha ;  indeed, 
when  the  Browning  Society  tried  to  analyse  it  and  were 
forced  to  refer  to  the  poet  for  the  solution  of  a  crux 
or  two.  he  had  to  admit  that  he  was  baffled.  But  read 
it  aloud,  and  all  difficulties  disappear. 

Whether  Browning  is  obscure  or  not,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  public,  as  has  commonly  been  said 
during  the  past  week,  has  done  with  him  ;  publishers' 
evidence  alone  would  disprove  it.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
explained  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  that 
Browning  was  no  "  dramatist  " — meaning  that 
Browning  was  no  Pinero.  But  if  Browning  failed 
to  be  a  Pinero,  he  approached  life  always  as  a 
dramatist — seeking  mental  and  psychological  points  of 
view- — and  he  always  succeeded.  One  of  the  literary 
developments  of  the  last  ten  years  is  the  reading  of 
plays;  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  reading  public  is 
beginning  to  read  Browning,  even  at  his  subtlest, 
especially  if  they  have  once  heard  his  poetry  intelligently 
read  or  recited.  His  hold  on  popular  feeling  is  to-day 
wider  than  ever  before.    This  is  the  true  celebration. 


HOME  RULE  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

SO  far  the  Government  have  had  a  comparatively 
easy  job  ;  they  have  been  able  to  live  in  the  clouds 
and  treat  Home  Rule  not  as  a  fact  nor  as  a  thing  meant 
to  be  a  fact,  but  as  an  aspiration,  a  hope,  an  ideal. 
They  have  been  the  good  angels,  the  ministers  of  light, 
believing  good  of  everything  and  everybody,  confident 
that  all  will  be  for  the  best,  wrestling  with  the  dark 
spirits  of  the  Opposition,  low  earthy  fallen  souls  that 
questioned  the  splendid  vision  and  doubted  if  every- 
thing would  turn  out  so  entirely  well  ;  who  even  were 
petty  and  base  enough  to  call  attention  to  holes  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Home  Rule  dream.  The  Government  have 
taken  up  all  through  quite  an  Olympian  attitude  :  to 
every  hard  question,  to  every  objection,  the  answer 
was  :  Only  have  faith  in  us  and  all  will  be  well. 
Believe  in  us  and  believe  in  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Nothing  more  is  wanted.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
useful  attitude  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  in  the 
clouds  ;  to  whom  a  stand  on  earthly  details  is  difficult, 
threatening  subsidence  into  a  bog.  The  determined 
optimist  is  difficult  to  confute  and  impossible  to  con- 
vince. Argument  to  him  is  a  sign  of  unregeneracy ; 
an  objection  raised  to  his  optimism  is  evidence  not  of 
its  fallibility  but  of  the  objector's  depravity.  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Birrell  especially  would  not  see  any 
difficulties.  They  were  leaping  to  light,  and  that  was 
enough  for  them.  In  knight-errantic  style  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  venture,  and  did  not  ask  to  see 
whither  they  were  going.  In  this  vein  it  is  possible 
and  not  very  difficult  to  make  quite  beautiful  speeches; 
oratorical!}'  it  is  a  superior  position  to  the  critical. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  orator  should  believe  in  his 
own  optimism  ;  if  he  does,  he  may  carry  the  world 
with  him  and  sweep  away  in  the  storm  of  his  eloquence 
the  miserable  crowd  of  pin-prickers  who  dare  to  ask 
questions.  Gladstone  could  do  it  :  that  was  how  he 
got  his  majority  in  1892,  as  he  had  before  in  1880. 
Merely  ridiculous  as  the  "  Union  of  Hearts  "  rings  to 
us  now,  at  the  moment  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
very  beautiful  to  the  half-educated  mass.  So  not  un- 
naturally his  political  descendants,  seeing  the  great 
tactical  advantage  of  such  a  line  in  face  of  awkward 
criticism,  have  spread  his  mantle  over  as  many  of 
themselves  as  possible.  It  could  not  cover  them  all — 
Mr.  Samuel  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  could  hardly  get 
even  an  end  of  it  over  their  shoulders — still,  it  hid  their 
nakedness  tolerably  effectively;  but  with  this  great 
difference  :  it  saved  them,  as  it  had  Gladstone,  the  need 
of  close  argument,  but  it  has  not  impressed  the  world. 
The  reason  is  easy  to  find.  None  of  these  men  has 
either  Gladstone's  power  of  persuading  himself  or  his 
fervour  when  persuaded.  It  is  obvious  that  their 
optimism  and  their  faith  in  Home  Rule  is  at  least  as 
much  an  advocate's  device  as  the  pessimism  of  their 
critics.  But  faith-healing,  which  the  Government 
preach  and  in  which  they  put  their  confidence,  cannot 
work  without  faith ;  and  the  Government  have  not 
faith  in  their  own  prescription  nor  has  the  public  faitli 
in  them.  So  no  miracle  has  been  worked.  We  reach 
the  business  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  same 
position  as  we  waited  for  its  introduction.  The  Oppo- 
sition have  asked  innumerable  questions  which  have  net 
been  answered ;  they  have  been  waived  off  by  fine 
gestures ;  but  the  questions  remain  and  the  Oppo- 
sition are  as  keen  to  press  them  as  ever.  Committee 
stage  is  coming,  and  Mr.  Birrell  and  the  angels  of 
Home  Rule  will  have  to  come  down  from  the  clouds 
and  wrestle  with  men.  A  set  speech  can  always  be 
answered  by  generalities  lofty  or  cheap  or  both  ;  a  nice 
amendment  changing  a  single  word  cannot  be.  We 
remember  the  solvent  effect  of  discussion  in  Committee 
on  Mr.  Birrell's  Education  Bill.  He  got  on  very  well 
till  then  ;  but  it  was  not  until  then  that  his  real  work 
began.  The  Government  will  find  this  even  more  true 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  With  Committee  begin  their 
difficulties  and  the  Opposition's  opportunities.  No 
doubt  closure  will  get  Ministers  out  of  most  of  their 
troubles,  but  not  out  of  all.  They  cannot  get  through  a 
fortnight's   discussion  of  details  without  the  public 
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getting  some  idea  of  what  they  are  really  proposing.  The 
jublic  is  apathetic  about  Home  Rule ;  it  is  more 
nterested  in  Triangular  cricket — doubtless  a  much  more 
pleasant  subject.  But  once  it  knows  what  the  Bill 
-eally  is  and  what  it  is  meant  to  do,  it  will  refuse  to 
lave  it,  as  it  did  both  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills. 

The  Government,  of  course,  are  counting  on  the 
country  not  having  a  chance  to  interfere  :  it  is  their  life 
against  the  country.  The  Attorney-General's  apology 
for  ignoring  the  public  is  this  : — You  say  Ulster,  or 
Belfast,  will  not  have  Home  Rule  in  any  event, 
so  what  is  the  use  of  consulting  the  people? 
Also,  he  might  have  asked,  what  is  the  use  of 
bringing  in  the  Bill  at  all?  A  question  neither 
he  nor  any  other  Minister  cares  to  answer.  They 
feed  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Irish  Unionists 
will  be  got  over  and  reconciled  before  the  Bill  has  to  be 
put  into  effect.  They  dare  not  face  the  alternative  of 
opposition  to  Home  Rule  by  force  :  they  prefer  in  the 
meantime  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Well,  it  is  the 
only  paradise  they  are  likely  to  know  for  a  long  time, 
if  they  do  pass  Home  Rule  without  an  election,  so 
perhaps  they  are  wise.  This  Government  has  persis- 
tently refused  to  realise  that  it  has  been  steadily  build- 
ing up  a  more  serious  than  political  opposition,  not  only 
in  Ireland.  Let  them  provoke  Belfast  to  light  the  train, 
and  they  will  see  what  they  have  been  doing. 

What  is  the  general  effect  of  these  debates?  That 
whatever  the  Bill  is,  it  is  not  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question,  but  it  is  the  opening  of  a  more  complicated 
one.  The  only  consideration  that  has  ever  made  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Englishmen  incline  to  Home  Rule  is 
the  desire  for  peace.  Sickness  of  the  eternal  Irish 
incubus  and  a  longing  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  at  almost 
any  cost  have  undoubtedly  made  many  hard-headed  men 
willing  to  risk  Home  Rule.  But  they  must  see  finality 
in  it.  There  must  be  no  Irish  members  in  our  Parlia- 
ment :  Irish  members  and  Irish  matters  must  clear  out, 
bag  and  baggage,  once  for  all.  This  Bill  keeps  forty- 
two  of  them — with  the  chance  in  a  certain  event  of 
a  large  reinforcement  unelected — and  provides  them 
with  enough  Irish  grievances  to  keep  them  going  in 
the  House  stronger  than  ever.  Every  "  safeguard  " 
will  be  a  fruitful  grievance.  Anyone — Unionist  as 
much  as  Nationalist — can  see  how  easy  and  possibly 
well-founded  a  case  every  Irish  member  can  make 
against  all  the  "safeguards  ".  "  You  say  we  arc  a 
nation  ;  you  have  given  us  self-government.  Why  not 
make  it  real?  Why  remind  us  for  ever  that  our 
Parliament  is  in  subjection  to  yours — that  wc  are  a  sub- 
jected people?  You  take  away  with  your  left  hand 
what  you  give  with  your  right."  What  endless 
orations  can  be  made  on  this  theme!  Tariff,  again; 
customs  duties.  "  Why  should  Ireland  be  put  tower 
than  a  colony?  You  trust  the  colonies  to  settle  their 
customs  as  they  like  !  Why  do  you  not  trust  us?  " 
And  money.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Irish  Parliament  is 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  two  millions  a  year  from 
England?  What  will  the  forty-two  be  here  for  but  to 
agitate  for  more?  And,  upon  our  honour,  we  do  not 
see  what  successful  answer  a  Liberal  Government  will 
be  .able  lo  make  to  any  of  these  post-Home-Rule  Irish 
dejnands.  All  the  objections  the  Government  could 
raise  apply  as  much  to  giving  Home  Rule  at  all,  as  the 
Irish  members  w  ill  be  quick  to  point  out.  As  for  detaill 
of  Irish  administration,  whose  wearisome  dis<  ussion 
English  Home  Rulers  always  dwell  00  as  the  nemesis 
of  refusing  Home  Rule,  dor  s  anybody  think  we  |haU 
be  free  of  questions  on  Irish  local  affairs  while  the 
constabulary  ;ire  under  the  duplicate  control  of  Lord 
Lieutenant   and    Irish   Government  ;    while    their'  ;ire 

taxes  levied  here  and  collected  in  Ireland,  while  others 

are  levied  in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Parliament  but  col- 
lected by  officers  responsible  lo  our  Parliament  ?  l-'am  y 
any  Irish  politician  being  in  want  of  matter  to  occupy 
the  House  of  Commons  in  face  of  such  arrangements 
Why  the  forty-two,  as  a  point  of  honour,  would  have 
to  talk  a  great  deal  alxMit  Ireland,  or  whv  would  thev  be 
there?  What  reason  for  their  being?  '  If  thev  talked 
about  our  domestic  affairs,  they  would  be  open  to  retort 


not  courteous ;  if  they  talked  largely  about  foreign 
affairs,  they  would  be  very  unpopular  with  the  leaders 
of  both  Imperial  parties,  and  would  run  great  risk  of 
being  abolished.  If  they  did  not  talk  at  all — well,  that 
contingency  we  cannot  conceive. 

But  not  only  is  this  Bill  no  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  ;  it  is  avowedly  but  the  opening  of  a  much 
larger  one.  The  Government — through  Sir  Edward 
Grey — admits  that  the  scheme  cannot  stand  except  as 
part  of  a  general  federation  of  the  at  present  United 
Kingdom.  An  Irish  Parliament  can  only  be  justified  by 
giving  a  Parliament  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England. 
And  Mr.  Birrell  says  a  Parliament  without  a  responsible 
Ministry  is  worse  than  no  Parliament  at  all.  So  w-e  are 
to  have  four  Parliaments — presumably  eight  Houses — 
and  four  Prime  Ministers  with  their  tail  of  colleagues  ; 
and  a  fifth  over  all  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  sixth  on  the  top  of  the  lot  for  the  Empire.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  election.  We  shall  have 
no  settlement,  no  peace,  we  are  told,  until  this  is  done, 
and  as  we  shall  certainly  have  no  peace  when  it  is  done, 
the  man  who  lends  an  ear  to  Home  Rule  talk  to  be 
quit  of  nuisance  had  better  turn  another  way. 


A    DEFAULTING  AMBASSADOR. 

T  T  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  a  document 
*-  similar  to  Mr.  Taft's  "  adjunct  "  letter  been 
written  by  the  head  of  a  European  State,  its  publi- 
cation might  have  meant  war.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  German  Emperor — also  something  of  a  corre- 
spondent— had  sent  to  the  Prince-Regent  of  Bavaria  a 
letter  asking  him  to  commend  Free  Trade  to  the 
Bavarian  Ministry  on  the  ground  that  its  adoption  by 
Germany  would  prevent  the  economic  consolidation  of 
the  British  Empire  and  would  convert  Britain  into  a 
receptacle  for  German  manufactures  ;  who  can  be  blind 
to  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  such  a  manifesto  upon 
British  opinion?  But  it  is  a  British  obsession  that 
America  can  do  no  wrong,  and  we  cannot  blame 
President  Taft  for  taking  advantage  of  it.  Nor  can 
we  blame  him  for  launching  the  Reciprocity  project.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  an  American  statesman  should 
endeavour  to  make  his  country  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  right  and  proper  for  him  to  begin  by 
planning  the  conversion  of  English-speaking  North 
America  into  a  gigantic  Free  Trade  area.  But  it  is 
equally  right  and  proper  for  British  statesmen  to  put 
every  possible  spoke  in  the  American  wheel.  It  is  our 
historic  mission  to  remain,  it  is  America's  historic  mis- 
sion to  try  to  become,  the  leading  English-speaking 
State. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  British  interests  in  face  of 
a  foreign  State  rests  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
British  Minister  to  that  State.  This  is  simply  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  man  on  the  spot  is  the  work  of 
the  man  on  the  spot.  Not  the  least  amazing  thing  in 
this  whole  amazing  business  is  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  denied,  and  denied  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
very  man  whose  business  it  is  to  sec  that  the  servants 
of  the  Foreign  Office  do  their  duty.  According  to  the 
new  view  there  is  something  sacrosanct  about  an 
Ambassador.  His  personality  is  to  be  immune  from 
all  attack.  What  could  be  more  ridiculous?  An 
Ambassador  has  certain  duties  to  perform,  and  if  he 
neglects  them  should  be  punished  like  anvbodv  else 
or  rather,  more  than  anybody  else,  hci  ause  in  an 
Ambassador  neglect  of  duty  is  tantamount  to  treason. 
Sir  Fdward  Grey  knows  this  perfectly  well,  despite  his 

apparent  horror  at  the  bare  idea  <>f  recalling  Mr.  Bryce. 

What  tin  Foreign  Secretary  really  means  is  that  an 
Embassador  actl  Under  inslrin  tious  and  that,  il  <  ensure 
is  lo  lx-  imputed,  il  should  fall  ii|H>n  the  author  of  the 
instructions.  It  II  a  bad  doctrine.  The  idea  thai  an 
Ambassador  is  tierl  to  the  end  of  a  telegraph-win-  ami 
must  do  nothing  unauthorised  by  l-ondon  can  have  only 
a  disastrous  effect  on  tin-  morale  of  our  diplomats 
service.  An  Ambassador  worth  his  salt  musl  alwavs 
he  ready  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  si  oir  .1  point  for  his  country  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can,  and  to  take  the  risks  of  failure. 
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It  is  no  defence  of  Mr.  Bryce  to  say  that  he 
played  a  purely  passive  part  in  the  negotiations;  and 
even  if  it  were  it  would  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  For,  besides  acting  when  the  need  arises,  it 
is  an  Ambassador's  duty  to  keep  his  chief  fully  informed 
of  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  The  more  dependent  he  is  upon  instruc- 
tions, the  more  is  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  see  that 
his  instructions  are  based  upon  adequate  data.  How 
does  Mr.  Bryce's  credit  emerge  from  this  test?  Did  he 
know  what  America  was  planning?  And,  if  so,  did 
he  forward  his  information  to  the  proper  quarter?  In 
dealing  with  these  points  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  refuge 
in  the  Ambassador's  statement  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  fully  informed  about  everything  in  view  of 
the  mass  of  details  discussed  in  the  negotiations.  That 
is  a  quibble.  The  real  question  is,  did  Mr.  Bryce  know 
at  what  end  President  Taft  and  his  advisers  were  ulti- 
mately aiming?  To  this  question  there  can  only  be 
one  answer.  Mr.  Bryce  is  a  better  American  than  most 
Americans.  He  has  studied  American  thought  all  his 
life ;  he  has  unfailing  sympathy  with  American  ideas  ; 
he  has  even  considered  the  possibility  of  a  Customs 
union  and  has  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  political  conse- 
quences. Mr.  Bryce  was  in  Washington  all  the  time 
that  the  Reciprocity  Conferences  were  in  preparation  ; 
he  was  in  almost  daily  touch  with  a  President  whose 
best  friends  have  never  credited  him  with  the  gift  of 
diplomatic  concealment ;  and  yet  Mr.  Asquith  would 
have  us  believe  that  as  Mr.  Bryce  had  no  access  to 
the  President's  private  correspondence  he  could  not 
know  what  was  in  the  President's  mind.  If  anybody 
is  taken  in  by  this  transparent  sophistry,  at  least  he  will 
admit  that  Mr.  Bryce 's  singularly  innocent  temperament 
unfits  him  for  diplomatic  work.  It  is  easier  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Bryce  remembered  his  own  book  and  knew 
quite  well  what  was  intended.  Whether  he  told  Sir 
Edward  Grey  what  he  knew  is  another  question,  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  answer  before  deciding  whether 
the  man  in  London  or  the  man  in  Washington  were  the 
worse  traitor  to  his  country. 

However,  the  vital  point,  so  far  as  Mr.  Bryce's 
ambassadorial  honour  is  concerned,  is  not  whether  he 
informed  London  but  whether  he  informed  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Bryce  represents  not  England  but  the  Empire,  and 
it  was  his  business  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Ministers  who  came  to  Washington  on  an  errand  of 
Imperial  importance  as  fully  as  with  his  chief  in  London. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  told  us  what  the  Ambassador 
actually  did.  He  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Taft  for 
transmission  to  Ottawa.  He  transmitted  it.  He  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Ottawa  for  transmission  to  the 
White  House.  He  transmitted  that.  Messrs.  Fielding 
and  Patterson  came  to  Washington  and  he  presented 
them.  That  was  all.  We  know  what  happened  after- 
wards, how  the  Canadian  Ministers,  simple  men  who 
had  snored,  economically  speaking,  since  1850,  were 
carried  away  by  the  American  proposal  for  complete 
Free  Trade  in  natural  products,  and  in  their  confusion 
were  hustled  into  the  agreement.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Bryce  had  gone  to  them,  as  was  his  duty,  had  placed 
his  curious  knowledge  of  American  ideas  and  ambi- 
tions at  their  use,  had  explained  to  them  the  conse- 
quences which  he  himself  thought  likely  to  follow  from 
general  Reciprocity,  is  it  likely  that  these  Ministers 
would  have  concluded  the  treaty  which  upset  them? 

It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  casuistical  criticism  with 
which  a  paper  like  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  would 
meet  this  argument.  Mr.  Bryce,  the  "  Westmin- 
ster "  would  explain,  was  in  an  exceptional  position. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  British  Ambassador 
had  to  serve  the  Ministers  of  a  Dominion.  Any  attempt 
to  guide  them  in  their  policy  would  have  been  misinter- 
preted as  Downing  Street  interference;  Mr.  Bryce 
accordingly  confined  himself  to  the  strict  letter  of  his 
duties  and  otherwise  held  his  peace.  This  plea  is 
answered  by  Mr.  Bryce's  past.  He  is  not  a  profes- 
sional diplomatist.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  a 
party  politician  all  his  days,  and  was  a  Cabinet  Minister 
until  his  appointment  to  Washington.   The  considera- 
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tion  of  his  recent  party  history  is  relevant  to  his  conduct 

over  Reciprocity.  Free  Trade  had  been  the  prime  issue 
of  the  last  election  in  which  Mr.  Bryce  took  part  and 
had  roused  all  the  fanaticism  of  which  Radicals  are 
capable.  As  Ambassador  he  may  have  tried  to  be  all 
for  the  State  and  nothing  for  party,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  an  elderly  man  to  break  the  intellectual  habits  of 
a  lifetime,  and  Reciprocity  assailed  him  on  his  weakest 
side.  No  aspect  of  the  Tariff  movement  is  more  heartily 
abhorred  by  the  Radicals  than  the  scheme  of  Imperial 
Preference.  As  Mr.  Asquith  jubilantly  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Reciprocity  would  have  been 
the  death-knell  of  that  policy.  Mr.  Bryce  saw  this  as 
clearly  as  the  Prime  Minister.  He  saw  too  that  he  had 
only  to  remain  silent  in  order  to  secure  a  great  triumph 
for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  him  and  he 
yielded. 

There  are  two  morals  to  the  story.  The  first  is  that 
though,  after  his  Australian  tour,  Mr.  Bryce  will  doubt- 
less wish  to  continue  to  dwell  in  a  country  with  which 
he  has  such  strong  sympathies  and  which  he  has  served 
so  well — he  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  British 
Ambassador.  In  view  of  what  happened  last  Septem- 
ber, his  presence  at  Washington  is  an  outrage  on 
Canadian  opinion  and  a  weakness  to  the  Empire.  The 
second  moral  is  that  the  strongest  possible  protest 
should  be  raised  against  the  Government's  plan  of 
strengthening  their  policy  by  setting  up  pillars  in  the 
permanent  executive.  A  seasoned  party  man  cannot 
become  a  good  Civil  servant ;  or  can  only  with  difficulty. 
Mr.  Bryce  at  Washington  could  not  do  it,  and  one  day 
we  shall  find  out  that  Mr.  Clark  at  Simla  cannot  do  it 
either.  Such  appointments  arouse  a  very  serious  sus- 
picion. Have  the  Government  adopted  the  device  of 
forestalling  the  policy  of  their  opponents  by  staffing  the 
executive  with  men  who  by  the  law  of  their  being  will 
hamper  its  execution? 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND 
THE  IRISH  PRECEDENT. 

IN  1895  Mr.  Asquith  had  one  answer  for  every  objec- 
tion— "  It  was  done  in  Ireland  in  1869  ".  "  We 
have  " — these  were  his  typical  words — "  the  classical 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  before  us.  There  it  stands 
upon  the  Statute  Book.  Any  argument  that  can  be 
used  with  reference  to  sacrilege  and  spoliation  and  all 
the  other  topics  of  prejudice  with  which  a  matter  of 
this  kind  is  naturally  encumbered — all  these  arguments 
were  used  to  the  full."  His  new  Under  Secretary,  the 
hero  of  "  the  banners  of  the  dawn  ",  is  already  follow- 
ing suit,  for  the  first  card  that  he  played  on  the  first 
reading  was  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  debate.  After 
the  Welsh  mandate  the  Irish  precedent  is  sure  to  be  the 
Government  declaration.  It  is  worth  seeing,  then, 
how  much  it  counts.  Lord  Morley  said  that  "  anybody 
could  pulverise  the  Irish  Church  in  argument,  and  to 
show  that  it  ought  to  be  disestablished  and  disendowed 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  ".  Some  pains  were,  . 
at  any  rate,  taken  to  establish  the  Government  case. 
Years  before  the  Bill  was  introduced  there  was  a  reli- 
gious census ;  there  has  been  one  regularly  ever  since ; 
there  has  been  one  this  very  year.  It  showed  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  a  tenth  of  the 
population,  and  that  in  two  hundred  parishes  there 
were  none  at  all.  In  1868  Disraeli  v.'as  turned  out 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Disestablishment  resolutions;  the. 
General  Election  was  a  Disestablishment  election  ;  the 
session  of  1869  was  a  Disestablishment  session.  Par- 
liament was  asked  to  repeal  a  particular  clause  in  a- 
particular  Act,  the  Act  of  L'nion,  not  seventy  years  old. 
Of  the  many  boundaries  that  S.  George's  Channel  has 
marked,  there  was  none  more  definite  than  that  between 
the  Church  of  Ireland  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and,  like  most  things  established  in  Ireland  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  distrusted  by  the  Irish  ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  instinct  with  the  national  life  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  one  and  undivided  from  S.  David's 
to  Canterbury. 
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So  far  the  Irish  precedent  is  conspicuous  by  its  irre- 
levance. There  has  been  no  religious  census  in  Wales  ; 
the  Disestablishers  refuse  it,  though,  as  was  shown  in 
the  division  on  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen's  Bill,  they  are 
afraid  to  vote  against  it.  The  only  test  of  numbers 
is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Two  unques- 
tioned facts  emerge  from  it,  first,  that  the  Noncon- 
formists, who  as  statisticians  have  never  been  convicted 
of  under-estimating  their  forces,  do  not  claim  one-half 
of  the.  population,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  more 
baptisms  and  marriages  in  churches  than  in  all  the 
chapels  put  together.  No  election  has  been  fought  on 
Welsh  Disestablishment;  three-quarters  of  the  Welsh 
members  did  not  trouble  to  mention  it  in  their  addresses. 
Not  even  a  whole  session  is  to  be  given  to  the  operation 
of  dismemberment,  though  dismemberment  means 
cutting  a  living  part  from  a  united  body.  Home  Rule 
and  the  Franchise  are  to  have  two-thirds  of  Parliament's 
time. 

And  as  to  the  Bills  themselves,  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  McKenna.  Mr.  Gladstone,  backed 
by  Mr.  Bright,  set  out  to  make  the  change  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  tolerable  as  possible.  The  terms 
they  offered,  if  not  generous,  were  at  any  rate  not 
mean.  The  State  commuted  the  life  interests  of  the 
clergy,  and  added  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent. — that  meant 
seven  and  a  half  millions  for  the  disendowed  Church ; 
curates,  no  less  than  private  patrons,  were  fairly  com- 
pensated ;  the  Church  retained  the  churchyards ;  the 
glebes  were  offered  her  at  a  favourable  price.  Mr. 
McKenna,  on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Griffith,  has  set  out  to  injure  the  Church  in  Wales; 
many  are  the  ingenious  expedients  that  they  have  de- 
vised. The  result  of  their  endeavours  put  into  terms  of 
money  means  that  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  left  500,000 
Irish  Churchmen  eight  millions  of  capital,  they  are  leav- 
ing 500,000  Welsh  Churchmen  at  the  most  two.  But 
a  financial  comparison  between  the  two  cases  is  quite 
inadequate  to  explain  the  difference.  In  Ireland  there 
was  a  resident  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in  addition  to 
the  resident  ministry  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
hundreds  of  Welsh  parishes  the  parson-  is  the  only 
resident  minister;  many  a  Nonconformist  gratefully 
accepts  his  ministrations.  It  is  something  to  have  a 
man  of  education  as  your  neighbour  ;  it  is  much  more 
to  have  an  ordained  priest  at  hand  in  the  moment  of 
need.  Irish  Disestablishment,  though  it  imposed  grave 
hardship  on  individual  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  did  not  uproot  a  resident  Catholic  ministry. 
J  lu  re  are  many  country  parishes  and  growing  towns 
where  Welsh  Disestablishment  will  destroy  it  in  Wales. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Irish  Bill  became 
law.  Half  a  century  is  a  long  enough  period  to  judge 
of  its  results.  In  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it  "the 
discharge  of  a  debt  of  civil  justice,  and  a  condition 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  effort  to  sec  ure 
Ihe  peace  and  contentment  of  Ireland  ".  Irish  Dis- 
establishment was  to  be  the  first  step  to  Irish  pacifica- 
tion. Owen  Victoria  saw  further:  "Mr.  Gladstone  ", 
she  ITfOte  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy,  "  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  apprehensions  of  which  she  cannot 
divest  herself  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
measure  which  he  has  introduced  ".  Irish  Disestab- 
lishment was  not  the  first  step  to  Irish  pacification, 
but  the  first  sop  to  the  Land  League.  General  expro- 
priation 'always  Wads  to  disorder;  once  in  a  way  it 
means  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  nine  times  out  of  ten  I 
march  of  the  sansculottes.  In  Ireland  it  has  under- 
mined the  whole  basis  of  properly.  I )isest ablishment 
gave  lli"  country  neithe  r  social,  nor  national,  nor  reli- 
gious pea<  e.  That  is  the  first  relevant  lesson  that  the 
Irish  precedent  has  to  teach.  There  is  another.  The 
property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  never  ae<  uratelv 
valued.  After  restoring  'if; lit  millions  to  the  Dis- 
■  tablished  t'hur'  h,  the  Government  had  as  tr  1  *  .it  .1 
sum — some  say  a  much  greater — left  in  their  hands  to 
be  devoted,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble,  "  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  church  or  clergy,  nor  for  the  teach- 
ing of  religion,  but  mainlv  for  the  relief  of  Unavoidable 
calamity  and  suffering  ".  For  many  years  these 
millions  were  the  nest-egg  of  successive  Governments; 


any  object  that  would  not  stand  the  limelight  of  a 
Departmental  estimate  was  shuffled  on  to  them.  It  is 
a  dangerous  matter  to  give  a  Cabinet  money  to  play 
with.  If  it  is  not  wasted,  it  is  mis-spent.  The  Irish 
funds  were  both  wasted  and  mis-spent.  So  will  it  be 
in  Wales,  where  the  terms  of  distribution  are  even 
wider  and  more  dangerous. 

Lastly,  the  Irish  Bill  was  "  to  be  a  relief  to  a  devoted 
clergy  from  a  false  position,  cramped  and  beset  by 
hopeless  prejudice,  and  the  opening  of  a  freer  career  to 
their  sacred  ministry".  What  would  Mr.  Gladstone 
have  said  if  he  had  heard  the  present  Primate  of  Ireland, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  tell  his  tale  of  disillusion- 
ment and  disappointment?  Before  Disestablishment 
there  were  2050  priests  in  Ireland,  to-day  there  are 
1460.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam  there  were  10,639 
Churchmen  Ln  1869,  now  there  are  4927.  In  a  district 
of  County  Meath,  where  were  once  eleven  parishes,  there 
is  now  one.  These  should  be  danger-posts  to  warn  us 
against  the  path  that  the  Church  is  asked  to  tread  to 
its  own  good.  Yet  it  is  to  Irish  Disestablishment  that 
we  are  pointed  for  consolation.  By  a  process  of  un- 
scrupulous advocacy,  seldom  surpassed,  it  is  first  used 
as  a  precedent,  where  no  precedent  exists,  and  then 
quoted  as  a  triumph  of  statesmanship,  where  it  has 
falsified  nearly  every  hope. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC. 

AMONG  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of  the  Chinese 
to  which  admiration  is  chronically  invited,  suffi- 
cient note  has  been  hardly  taken  of  their  capacity  for 
inspiring   confidence.      We   hear   of   their  industry, 
frugality,  sobriety  (except  when  fanatics  represent  them 
as  on  the  high-road  to  ruin  through  opium-smoking), 
patience,  economy,  commercial  integrity,  perseverance 
and  other  virtues.     But  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to 
their  capacity  for  inspiring  conviction  that  they  are 
now  really  at  last  going  to  reorganise  their  finances, 
develop  their  resources,   reform  their  administration, 
and  become  generally  the  wealthy  and  powerful  nation 
their   numbers  pre-suppose.      The  impression  began 
with  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  revived  with  the  Conven- 
tion of  1878,  gained  strength  after  their  defeat  by  Japan, 
became  an  assurance  after  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900, 
has   been    kept    alive    by    Imperial    edicts,    and  is 
consecrated  now  by  the  adoption   of  Parliamentary 
institutions  a  Republican  Government  and  frock-coats. 
Reviewing    the    situation    in    his    opening  address 
to    the   Advisory    Council    at    Peking,    a  fortnight 
ago,  the    President    recapitulated,    according    to  the 
"Times",    in    well-considered    words,    the  pressing 
reforms  essential  for  the  country's  welfare.  Laying 
stress  on  its  indebtedness  and  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  meet  foreign  obligations,  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  strengthening  friendly  relations,  of  reforming 
land  taxation  and  revising  the  mining  regulations,  of 
reforming  currency  and  introducing  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  of  improving  legal  procedure  and  means 
of  dMntnunieation  ;  advi:  cd  the  employment  of  foreign 
experts  in  reforming  finance,  agriculture,  forestry;  and 
Spoke  of  the  need  of  negotiating  with  foreign  Powers 
f<>r  an  increase  of  Customs  duties  and  the  need  for  a 
decrease  of  export   duties  and  the  abolition  of  lekin. 
"  Never  before  in  China  lias"  (we  arc  told  in  GOOOlU- 
sion)  "  such  an  address  been  marie  to  the  nation  bv  I 
responsible  statesman. "    Well!  never,  a  carper  might 
be  tempted  to  remark,  has  a  responsible  Chinese  states- 
man been  in  a  position  that  enabled  him  to  make  it.  But 
the  points  themselves  have  been  made  again  and  again, 
and  indic  ated  in  edict  after  <  di<  t     one  might  almost  say 
in  treaty  after  treat'.     till  the  proverbial  "old  China 
hand  "  must  have  been  tempted,  on  reading  the  tele- 
gram, to  smile  irreverently  ns  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.     Dr.  Morrison  was  impressed,  evidently,  by  the 
o  (  asion  and  the  surroundings.  "  No  one  "  (he  declares) 
"  seeing  these  earnest,  well-edtn  ited  men   aspiring  to 
raise  their  country   to  the   rank  of  highly-developed 
Western  nations,  and  <ontrasting  them  with  the  ,mtl- 
quatcd  reactionaries  who  in  the  past  misgoverned  the 
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country,  could  share  the  pessimism  of  those  critics  in 
Europe  who  condemn  the  Republic  as  hopeless  within 
three  months  of  its  marvellous  inauguration."  He  may 
be  right  :  time  only  will  show  ;  or  he  may  be  affected  by 
the  capacity  for  inspiring  confidence  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  critics  may  be  wrong  ;  or  the  distance 
which  is  sometimes  held  to  favour  onlookers  may  justify 
them  in  doubting  with  Sir  Walter  Hillier  (at  the  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  held  last  week) 
whether  habits  and  methods  which  are  the  growth  of 
centuries  can  be  eradicated  in  one,  two,  ten,  twenty  or 
possibly  fifty  years. 

Writing  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  just 
before  the  act  of  abdication  was  accomplished,  a 
Japanese  pictured  the  situation  as  follows  : — "  After 
more  than  three  months  of  revolution,  when  the  Peking 
Government  has  lost  nearly  fifteen  provinces  out  of  the 
eighteen  of  China  proper  ;  when  not  only  the  Peking 
Treasury  but  also  the  Revolutionary  Republicans  are 
bankrupt,  are  actually  without  money  to  pay  their 
soldiers  and  administrative  expenses;  when  the  whole 
country  is  overrun  with  armed  bandits ;  business 
strangled  to  death  by  anarchy  ;  when  there  are  said  to 
be  3,000,000  people  without  food.  .  .  .  When  all  these 
things  and  more  are  true,  what  is  the  price  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  Chinese  bond? — only  three  points  off  the 
original  price  !  It  is  a  financial  miracle  ".  It  is  a 
miracle,  and  the  miracle  endures.  Except  that  the 
Dynasty  has  retired  in  favour  of  a  Republic,  the  situa- 
tion remains  nearly  the  same.  Noting,  a  month  ago, 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  Republican  exactions  and 
pervading  lawlessness,  the  "  North-China  Herald  " 
declared  that  "  no  man's  authority  extends  beyond  the 
rifle  range  of  such  soldiers  as  he  can  rely  upon  ;  and 
not  only  is  there  no  sign  of  a  coherent  system  of  Govern- 
ment but  no  evidence  of  any  wish  among  the  different 
leaders  to  evolve  one  ".  The  ascription  of  unwillingness 
may  be  challenged  :  it  is  a  question  rather  of  unselfish 
determination  and  grasp.  But  the  question  of  coherence 
remains,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  it 
involves  problems  of  financial  responsibility  and  central 
control.  Sun  Yat-sen  has  retired,  amid  much  applause 
for  self-abnegation  which  may  not  be  untinged  by  fore- 
sight ;  and  a  new  Cabinet  has  been  formed.  But  it  was 
found  necessary  to  leave  Huang  Sun  in  control  of  the 
Southern  troops  at  Nanking,  as  titular  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  because  neither  would  the  Northern  troops  accept 
him  as  Minister  of  War  nor  the  Southern  troops  submit 
to  the  General,  Tuan  Chi-jui,  whom  Yuan  has  appointed, 
with  Northern  approval,  to  that  post;  while  the  leader 
of  the  original  outbreak,  Li  Yuan-hung,  remains  in 
control  with  the  rank  of  Vice-President  at  Wuchang, 
the  scene  of  his  exploit.  Is  it  surprising,  under  these 
conditions,  to  find  stress  laid  by  men  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  danger  of  disintegration  from 
interprovincial  jealousies  and  provincial  individualism 
which  were  measurably  controlled  by  the  centripetal  in- 
fluence of  an  Emperor?  The  note  was  struck  by  Mr. 
Hippislev,  until  recently  Commissioner  of  Customs,  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture  last  week  before  the  Central 
Asian  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Brenan,  formerly  H.M. 
Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  in  the  course  of  discus- 
sion, and  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  also  a  retired 
Consul-General,  in  addressing  the  China  Association 
last  week. 

Exactly  what  the  financial  problem  is,  Yuan  seems 
to  have  indicated  with  characteristic  frankness  to  the 
Advisory  Council  in  his  address  ;  but  it  had  been  ex- 
plained still  more  precisely,  three  weeks  earlier,  bv  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tang  Shao-yi,  to  the  Asscmblv  at 
Nanking.  The  total  income  of  the  whole  nation  last 
year  had  been,  he  stated,  Tls.  297,000,000,  while  the 
expenditure  exceeded  Tls.  350,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  about  Tls.  54,000,000.  Extraordinary  outlay  had 
raised  this  deficit  to  Tls.  78,000,000.  Interest  on  sub- 
sequent loans  would  amount  to  another  Tls.  10,000,000, 
besides  which  there  were  Tls.  20,000,000  due  on  account 
of  arrears.  At  least  Tls.  80,000,000  would  be  required 
for  the  pay  of  the  Army  :  there  had  been,  since  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  eighty  divisions  in  the  South  ;  so 
that,  assuming  twenty  could  be  disbanded,  there  would 


still  remain  sixty  to  be  provided  for,  costing,  each, 
Tls.  120,000  a  month.    Tls.  10,000,000  would  be  re- 
quired as  compensation  for  destruction  during  the  re- 
volution ;  another  Tls.    10,000,000  for  pensions  and 
indemnities   (presumably   to  the  Manchus  under  the 
terms  of  abdication)  ;  and  Tls.  7,000,000  had  been  spent 
by  the  Provincial  Government  since  the  inception  of  the 
Republic.     So  that  about  Tls.  215,000,000,  or,  roughly, 
^"27,000,000,  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the 
current  year;  and  this  without  regard  to  the -inevit- 
able cost  of  the  reforms  which  we  are  led  to  expect. 
It  has   been   estimated    that,    in    favourable  circum- 
stances,  at   least   another   ^"30,000,000   will   be  re- 
quired   for   the   latter   purpose — which    would  bring 
China's  total  indebtedness  up  to  nearly  ^"200,000,000; 
and  the  first  problem  the  Republican  Government  has 
to  face  is  to  provide  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
service  of  this  great  debt.    It  is  a  serious  problem  ;  for 
China  is,  as  the  Chairman  remarked  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  China  Association,  "  essentially  a  poor  coun- 
try, though  no  doubt  containing  vast  possibilities.  In 
point  of  wealth  pennies  stand  for  what  pounds  do  in 
England.    Any  sudden  great  increase  of  the  land  tax, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  met ;  it  is  quite  true  that  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  extracted  from  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors never  reaches  the  exchequer ;  but  how  is  that 
to  be  suddenly  altered?      Native  agents  must  be  em- 
ployed, as  heretofore,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
human  nature  has  been  so  altered  by  the  revolution  that 
there  will  be  no  more  peculation  and  waste?  "  Three 
conditions,  he  went  on  to  say,  appear  essential  if  China 
is  to  be  brought  back  to  solid  ground.    The  first  is  a 
united  and   stable   Government,    the   second   is  the 
strictest  economy  and  borrowing  only  for  reproductive 
works,  and  the  third  is  radical  reform  in  all  branches 
of  the  administration.    The  first  she  must  accomplish 
for  herself ;  the  second  and  third  can  be  made,  and 
should  be  made,  a  condition  by  the  financiers  who  pro- 
pose to  supply  her  needs.    It  is  understood  that  the 
condition  will  be  required  ;  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  appears 
to  have  admitted  in  his  speech  that,  "owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  financial  experts,  the  employment  of 
talented  foreigners  was  necessary  ".    But  already  we  are 
told  that  objection  is  raised  to  the  proposed  supervision 
of  the  pay  and   disbandment   of  troops   for  which 
Tls.  35,000,000  are  wanted  practically  at  once,  and  one 
may  appreciate  the  hurt  to  Chinese  vanity  without  yield- 
ing the  proposition  that  a  lender  has  a  right  to  impose 
conditions   without   which   he   will   refuse   the  loan. 
Foreigners  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  ;  and  his  outspoken  address  is  said  to  have  impressed 
the  Legations  as  an  important  declaration  of  policy  ; 
but  he  is  not  all-powerful,  and  will  have  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter.    There  is  no  other  country  where 
vis  inertiae  is  so  highly  developed,  none  where  national 
vanity  will  be  arrayed  so  perversely  against  foreign 
interposition.    Take,  for  instance,  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  "  Young  China  "  to  "  fight  "  rather  than; 
permit  the  inclusion  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  at  Shang- 
hai of  a  district  which  is  allowed  to  remain  an  Alsatij, 
whereas  reform  would  end  the  question    by  remov- 
ing the  cause  which  inspires  the  proposition.    The  case 
is  typical,  for  it  is  an  essential  weakness  of,  Young 
China  that  "sovereign  rights  "  obsess  it,  to  the  exclu^ 
sion  of  sovereign  duties.    Everything  is  due  to  it,  but 
there   is   no  sense  of  obligation   to  others ;   and  it 
will    need    determined    insistence    by    the  financiers 
concerned  if  reforms  are  not  to  be  delayed,  loans  squan- 
dered or  misapplied  as  heretofore,  and  the  state  of  China 
rendered  by  so  much  worse  than  before.    It  has  been 
an  ill  service  to  lend  her  money  without  conditions  in 
the  past.    No  worse  service  could  be  done  to  her,  nor 
a  greater  injustice  to  those  who  will  be  invited  to  supply 
funds,  than  to  admit  similar  laxity  in  future.    China  is 
China,  and  her  wav  of  pulling  through  her  present  diffi- 
culties may  not  be  our  way  ;  but  the  immediate  necessity 
of  introducing  drastic  reforms  in  the  financial  adminis- 
tration and  of  creating  revenue  to  meet  further  loans 
are  bed-rock  principles  which  no  variations  of  mentality 
can  obscure,  and  which  can  be  effected  only  by  firmi 
use  of  the  financial  lever  which  the  situation  affords. 
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BENCH  AND  BAR  PROSPECTS. 

CHANGES  are  undoubtedly  impending  on  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  as  a  consequence  at  the  Bar.  Not  all  the  rumours 
can  be  correct,  as  some  of  them  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  others,  and  there  is  no  means  of  testing  whether 
one  prediction  or  another  is  true  until  something  more 
has  happened.  It;  is  unfortunately  true  that  Lord 
Robson  has  been  suddenly  laid  aside  by  an  attack  which 
is  described  as  paralysis.  During  the  last  two  months, 
at  least,  it  has  been  known  that  his  health  was  affected, 
and  his  vigour  not  normal  in  the  case  of  a  man  com- 
paratively young  for  a  Judge.  Lord  Alverstone,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  within  the  same  period,  left  his  own 
Court  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  Lord  Justice  Kennedy,  and  for  the  House  of  Lords 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  Lord  Robson.  He  had  hardly 
returned  to  his  proper  duties  when  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  by  a  heart  attack,  which  pre- 
vented him  for  weeks  from  attending  the  Courts.  He 
has  since  then  sat  in  Court,  but  his  attendance  has  been 
again  interrupted  by  a  similar  illness  ;  and  his  general 
lack  of  vitality  has  been  apparent.  So  far  as  is  known 
neither  Lord  Robson  nor  Lord  Alverstone  has  actually 
resigned  ;  but  in  these  circumstances  rumours  of  their 
early  resignations  are  current  about  the  Courts,  and 
are  frankly  taken  for  granted  as  certain  to  happen. 

When  we  turn  to  the  guesses  made  as  to  their  suc- 
cessors they  are  interesting  for  their  variety  ;  but  their 
variety  is  a  warning  against  taking  any  of  them  too 
seriously.  Rumours  as  to  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Alverstone  and  the  succession  to  him  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  were  for  some  time  prevalent  before  Lord 
Alverstone's  illness.  The  reason  given  then  was  that 
Sir  Rufus,  whose  legal  career  has  been  so  brilliant, 
had  proved  a  very  mediocre  law  officer  on  the  political 
side.  If  that  were  not  admitted  by  his  friends,  then 
the  bad  luck  of  ill-health  to  which  Liberal  Attorney- 
Generals  seem  obnoxious  was  assigned  as  the  cause. 
An  advance  in  the  peerage  was  said  to  be  the  con- 
sideration for  Lord  Alverstone's  consenting  to  the 
arrangement  for  his  resignation  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs' 
appointment.  The  arrangement  was  not  "  imple- 
mented "  for  some  reason  or  other;  though  in  itself  it 
was  not  unlikely.  A  similar  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed when  Lord  Mersey  received  his  peerage  and 
anticipated  his  pension  on  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division 
to  rescue  Sir  Samuel  Evans  from  the  perils  of  political 
shipwreck.  Now,  in  altered  circumstances,  Lord 
Alverstone's  retirement  seems  probable,  and  the  former 
rumours  are  revived  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  But  though  the  Chief  Justiceship  is  the  sphere 
in  which  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  legal  talents  would  find  the 
most  congenial  occupation,  he  is  again  to  be  dis- 
appointed according  to  some  interprete  rs  of  the  omens. 
Reading  is  not  a  safe  Liberal  seat,  and  Sir  Rufus' 
resignation  would  brinj,'  on  another  of  those  by-elections 
which  the  Government  dread  the  risk  of  losing.  This 
introduc  e  s  complications  into  what  would  otherwise  be 
simple;  and  the  next  suggestion  the  supporter!  of 
this  version  make  is  that  Sir  Samuel  Evans  should 
go  from  the  headship  of  the  Probate  Division  to  that 
of  the  King's  Bench  Division.  If  this  happened,  Sir 
Samuel  WOttld  be  a  minion  of  Fortune  sue  h  as  the  world 
of  politics  or  of  law  rarely  sees;  and  it  would  be-  a 
cogent  demonstration  that  the-  career  is  opened  at  least 
as  much  by  the  opportunities  as  by  the  talents.  The 
political  inopportuncness  for  the-  Liberals  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  a  Liberal  seat  also  applie  s  to  tlx-  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  I>orel  Robson,  with  very  little 
differenc  e-.  If  would  be  in  accordance  with  prec  e-clent 
that  the  Attorney-General  should  peceive  the  Chief 
Justiceship,  if  he  were  not  barred.  I  he-  Solie  itor- 
Gcneral  would  then  claim  the  Lordship  ol  Appeal, 
assuming  he  desired  to  secure  hif;h  judic  ial  otlx  (-  Ix-fore- 
his  party  lost  the-  patronage  whictl  it  might  not  regain 
for  many  years.  Wall hamstow  is  not  so  slenc|erl\ 
held  as  Reading  ;  but  Sir  John  Simon  might  also  l>(  met 
by  a  politic  al  tabu.     Mr.  Hu<  kmastcf  K.C    h  as  be  en 


designated  for  the  Solicitorship  on  the  happening  of  a 
vacancy  ;  but  his  seat  at  Keighley  cannot  be  reckoned 
safe  for  his  re-election.  Possibly,  then,  politics  may 
decide  the  lot  of  all  these  four  persons — Sir  Samuel 
Evans,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Buckmaster.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  alone  would  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  party 
while  his  colleague,  Sir  John  Simon,  sought  security  in 
the  Chief  Justiceship  or  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  either  of 
which  he  might  do  if  the  Attorney-General  was  so 
altruistic  as  to  abandon  the  Chief  Justiceship.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  either  that  there  will  be  no 
changes  at  all  in  the  law  officerships,  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
becoming  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  or  that  there  will  be  a 
complete  change,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Sir  John  Simon 
going  in  due  order  to  the  leadership  of  the  King's 
Bench  Division  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen  seems  to  have  settled  by  his  leaving 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  Chief  Justiceship  that  this 
was  the  more  desirable  office  for  a  common-law  lawyer. 

If  the  Government  feel  in  prudence  bound  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  as  far  as  possible  by  refusing  their  law 
officers  judicial  promotion,  several  other  changes  on  the 
Bench  would  follow.  A  successor  would  have  to  be 
found  for  Sir  Samuel  Evans  in  the  Probate  Division. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Liberal  lawyer  at  the 
Bar  marked  out  as  inevitable  by  his  professional  or 
political  distinction  for  the  Presidency.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  political  Liberal  lawyers  some  one  might  be 
found  with  a  seat  safe  enough  for  him  to  receive 
a  Judgeship  in  the  Division  under  Sir  Henry  Bargrave 
Deane  as  President.  Two  Liberal  Judges  of  distinction, 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  probably  gain  by  Lord 
Robson's  retirement.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  often 
been  designated  as  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  if  a. 
vacancy  occurred  while  a  Liberal  Government  was  in. 
office.  Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  is  an  alternative 
nomination  for  cither  the  Lordship  of  Appeal  or  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  And  to  these 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  who 
has  been  most  recently  brought  into  the  field. 

As  to  these  rumours  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  less 
suggestive  than  the  silence  as  to  the  appointment  of 
more  Judges  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  William  Grantham 
and  Sir  John  Lawrance.  If  a  change  of  personnel  such 
as  is  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Courts  were 
effected  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Appeal 
Courts  and  High  Court  together,  it  is  caustically  re- 
marked that  about  a  half  of  the  present  Judges  would 
be  retired  during  the  present  year.  But  the  Govern* 
ment  has  no  power  to  retire  Judges  who  do  not  yet 
feel  themselves  sufficiently  mature,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  others  as  to  the  effects  of  judic  ial  slow- 
ness and  defects  of  temper  on  the  transaction  ol 
business.  Nor  does  the  Government  make  any  move, 
in  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Radic  al  groups  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  propose  the  additional  Judges 
foi  whose  appointment  a  Re  solution  of  the  House-  woukl 
be  necessar)  ;  though  the  re  is  a  rumour  that  one  instead 

of  two  may  be  appointed.    From  both  causes  together 

— a  Judiciary  defective  in  numbe  r  and  in  energy — the. 
Courts  arc-  steadily  slipping  bark  to  the  former  deplor- 
able COndit  ion  from  which  the-  additional  Judges  n  >w 
cancelled  by  death  and  retirement  rescued  them.  Lord 
Lore-burn  would  prefer  the  extension  ol  County  Court 
jurisdiction  to  the-  increase-  of  High  Court  Judges.  Hut 
his  Counts  Court  Hill  han^s  fire  in  the-  exigenc  ies  ol 
Liberal  politic  s,  and  Lord  Lore-burn  does  nothing  either 
for  the-  County  Courts  or  for  tin-  High  Court,  whose- 
He  in  h  is  defic  ient  l>oth  in  numbers  and  in  eMrgy. 

T"  SI  ■  ■: 

Till-:  attack  o\  THE  CHURCH, 
By  Lord  Rom  i<  1  (  1 1  n  K.C.  m  l 

SO   far  the-  at  I  a<  I:  on  'he  Church  in  Wales  has  not 
prospered.      The  only    Ministe  r'mlisi   speaker  in 

the  debate  on  the-  first  heading  "i  the  Bill  «h<>  matte 
anything  of  1  case-  was  the  9olicitor*General,  and  hi 

spcec  h  Has  renllv  a  plea  not  so  ;rn  h  foi  Disc  ne|o  \me  nf 
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of  the  Church  as  for  concurrent  Endowment  of  the 
Nonconformists.  The  other  Ministerial  speakers  were 
either  feeble  or  irrelevant,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  feeling  on  the  Government  benches  is  one  of 
irritable  discouragement.  While  the  Bill  is  not  making 
way  in  Parliament,  its  unpopularity  in  the  country  is 
increasing.  From  all  sides  and  from  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative  sources  comes  the  same  account.  No 
one — except  some  extreme  party  man,  such  as  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford — likes  the  Bill.  Many  people  hate 
it.  At  by-elections  it  vies  with  the  Insurance  Act  in 
discrediting  the  Government.  Liberal  Churchmen  and 
pious  Nonconformists  unite  in  condemning  it,  and  even 
with  the  help  of  a  servile  House  of  Commons  and  an 
impotent  House  of  Lords,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the 
Government  can  force  the  Bill  through  Parliament. 
They  certainly  can  never  make  it  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 

Nor  does  a  closer  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  make  it  any  the  more  palatable.  A  cynical 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  Church — nay,  of  reli- 
gion itself — appears  in  almost  every  line.  Even  the 
very  churchyards,  unless  they  are  disused,  are  taken 
from  the  Church  and  handed  over  to  a  parish  council 
or  some  such  body.  So  recklessly  is  the  Bill  drafted 
that  the  guardianship  of  the  most  sacred  vessels  in  the 
Church  is  in  certain  events  left  doubtful.  If  an 
unbeneficed  clergyman  should  be  guilty  of  the  gravest 
moral  offences  or  should  publicly  deny  the  most  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  the  only  remedy  against  him  is, 
we  are  told,  a  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  courts  for 
implied  breach  of  contract  !  Who  is  entitled  to  take 
proceedings  and  what  remedy  should  be  asked  for,  the 
Government  have  so  far  failed  to  explain.  Beneficed 
clergy  can,  I  suppose,  be  deprived  by  legal  process  of 
their  temporalities.  But  here  another  danger  appears. 
As  the  Bill  stands  it  would  seem  that  anyone  who 
chooses  to  call  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  may 
bring  an  action  against  any  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  of 
the  Church  in  Wales — whatever  that  may  mean — 
charging  him  with  a  breach  of  any  of  the  most  ancient 
canons  of  the  Church,  or  with  any  variation,  however 
slight,  from  the  due  performance  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies ordained  in  every  rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  if  the  Court  should  decide  that  such  a  breach  or 
variation  has  taken  place  it  would  seem  to  be  bound 
to  deprive  the  accused  minister  of  any  preferment  he 
may  hold.  It  may  be  replied  that  power  is  given  to  the 
representative  body,  if  and  when  it  comes  into  being, 
to  make  regulations  and  constitutions  by  which  it 
can  re-arrange  the  formularies  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  as  it  shall  please.  Even  so,  it  will  be  left  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  law— it  may  be  one  of  the  countv 
courts  to  which  a  well-tried  Nonconformist  supporter 
of  the  present  Government  has  been  appointed— to 
decide  what  is  the  exact  doctrine  held  by  the  Church 
on  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  mysteries.  When 
toolish  Churchmen  talk  of  Disestablishment  as  a  libera- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State,  it  would  be  well  if 
they  studied  what  Disestablishment  actually  means 
when  translated  into  a  Radical  Bill. 

All  this  is  apart  from  the  central  injustice  of  Dis- 
endowment.  For  the  proposal  to  take  funds  now 
appropriated  to  religious  uses  and  to  give  them  to  secu- 
lar purposes  no  defence  has  been  or  can  be  made.  The 
solitary  attempted  justification  is  the  allegation  that  the 
lunds  in  question  are  national  property.  What  is 
meant  by  this  allegation  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
Io  glebe  it  certainly  cannot  possiblv  applv,  for  glebe 
unquestionably  consists  of  land  given,  it  may  be  cen- 
turies ago  by  private  individuals  for  the  upkeep  of 
their  parish  churches  and  clergymen.  Probably  the 
origin  of  tithe  is  similar,  though  in  some  cases'  it  is 
possible  that  gifts  of  tithes  were  not  so  voluntarv  as 
gifts  of  glebe.  Even  so,  it  is  admitted  that  tithe  never 
formed  any  part  of  the  propertv  of  the  State,  and  the 
utmost  that  is  suggested  is  that  the  State  lent  its  assist- 
ance to  the  enforcement  of  a  universallv  recognised 
ecclesiastical  obligation  to  give  to  the  Chufch  one-tenth 
ol  the  land's  produce.  That  mav  prevent  tithe  beinjr 
clearly  the  result  of  the  pietv  of  ancient  landowners  ; 


it  does  not  convert  it  into  national  property  or  even 
into  a  tax.  But  if  it  did  tithe  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  support  of  religion  for  not  less  and  probably  much 
more  than  seven  centuries,  and  that  period  one  would 
think  sufficient  for  any  possible  Statute  of  Limitations. 
Perhaps  the  hollowness  of  the  national  property  con- 
tention is  best  exposed  by  considering  other  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  tithe 
held  by  laymen — lay  impropriators,  as  they  are  called. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  histrionic  indignation  at  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
courtiers.  No  one  nowadays  wishes  to  justify  the  acts 
of  Tudor  tyranny.  But  what  is  the  conclusion? 
Surely  that  those  who  profited  by  these  acts  have  an 
even  worse  title  to  the  "  national  property  "  which  was 
affected  by  them  than  the  Church  from  whom  it  was 
taken.  Yet  the  lay  impropriator  is  untouched  by  the 
Bill,  even  though  he  and  his  ancestors  may  have  held 
the  Church  property  continuously  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  not  here  contended  that  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  Legislature  to  rip  up  stories  of  greed  and 
tyranny  four  hundred  years  old  as  a  justification  for 
confiscating  property  now  innocently  held.  But  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  doctrine  that  the  State  has 
the  right  to  resume  "  national  property"  granted  cen- 
turies ago,  it  applies  far  more  plausibly  to  the  lay 
impropriator  than  to  anyone  else.  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  he  is  left  untouched.  To  take  his  property 
away  would  be  no  injury  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Bill  is  to  effect  that  injury. 
The  simple  truth  is,  the  Bill  is  an  act  of  war  by  mili- 
tant Nonconformists  against  the  Church.  Ministers — 
Welsh  Ministers  at  any  rate — desire  the  humiliation 
and,  if  they  could  compass  it,  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  leopard  does  not  change  his 
spots.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  same 
individual  as  the  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  promoted  every  attack  on  the 
Church  and  resisted  and  obstructed  every  measure  for 
her  reform  and  improvement.  He  opposed  the  Tithe 
Act  of  1891  and  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1892.  He 
supported  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  of  1894. 
He  opposed  the  Voluntary  School  Act  of  1897,  the  Bene- 
fices Act  of  1898,  and  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
Throughout  all  the  debates  his  animus  against  the 
Church  of  England  was  clear  even  to  his  political 
friends.  In  the  Church  Discipline  Debates  of  1892, 
after  making  professions  that  he  was  not  animated  by 
any  desire  to  keep  alive  the  scandals  in  the  Church 
which  that  Act  was  designed  to  remove,  he  went  on  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  "  Bill  to  save  the  patience  and  the  purses 
of  the  Bishops".  He  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
measured  rebukes  of  his  Leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
more  pointed  reproaches  of  his  present  colleague,  Mr. 
Birrell.  The  latter,  speaking  after  him  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading,  said  "  he  deplores  the  conditions  " 
— that  is,  the  conditions  of  the  Church  which  the  Bill 
was  designed  to  remove — "  but  he  is  hypocritical  in 
deploring  them,  for  he  does  what  he  can  to  stereotype 
them  ".  He  and  his  friends  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  then.  They  are  its  enemies  now.  The  object 
of  the  present  Bill  is  not  to  remove  a  grievance,  but  to 
satisfy  a  sectarian  and  political  animosity. 


THE  CITY. 

'THE  volume  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
*  been  gradually  diminishing  during  the  week. 
Neither  investors  nor  speculators  had  any  inclination 
to  embark  upon  fresh  transactions  in  the  latter  half 
of  a  nineteen-day  account,  and  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  labour  situation  was  an  additional  influence  against 
the  markets.  In  these  circumstances  the  reduction 
of  the  Bank  rate  to  3  per  cent,  had  practically  no  effect. 
The  increase  in  railway  traffic  returns  was  satisfac- 
tory, as  an  indication  that  the  tide  has  turned,  but  it 
is  now  obvious  that  the  principal  companies  will  be 
unable  in  the  next  seven  weeks  to  recover  the  losses 
made  during  the  coal  strike,  and  consequently  the 
interruption  of  trade  will  be  seriously  reflected  in  the 
half-yearly  reports. 
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The  general  tone  of  the  markets,  however,  is  by  no 
means  discouraging,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  resump- 
tion of  activity  should  follow  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  account,  although  the  buoyant  sentiment  that 
characterised  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  is  no 
longer  quite  so  demonstrative.  Canadian  Pacifies 
have  been  in  good  demand  at  record  quotations,  and 
would  probably  have  gone  higher  still  but  for  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Wall  Street.  The 
rumours  of  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  segregate 
the  company's  land  assets  and  steamship  business  from 
the  railroad  undertaking  are  being  confidently  circu- 
lated, although  no  hint  of  confirmation  is  obtainable 
in  official  quarters.  It  may  be  observed  that  no  further 
issue  of  Canadian  Pacific  Common  stock  can  be  made 
without  authorisation  for  an  increase  in  the  capital 
of  the  company,  as  there  are  now  only  200,000  shares 
unissued  which  could  not  be  conveniently  allotted  to 
the  existing  stockholders.  Hence  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  occasion  of  the  next  issue  of  stock  will  pro- 
vide a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  forward 
proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  company  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  fresh  capital  will  be  required  for 
some  months  yet.  Grand  Trunks  are  attracting 
renewed  attention  owing  to  the  continuance  of  good 
traffic  returns. 

In  Wall  Street  everything  has  favoured  the 
"bears".  Crop  reports  are  unsatisfactory;  more 
labour  troubles  are  threatened,  and  the  Government 
has  now  commenced  its  suit  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Steel  Trust.  The  most  favourable  feature  of 
the  situation  from  the  market  view-point  is  that  the 
existence  of  a  "bear"  account  is  a  potential  source 
of  strength.  When  the  outlook  becomes  brighter 
re-purchases  by  "  shorts  "  should  cause  a  sharp 
recovery  ;  but  for  the  present  the  outlook  is  certainly 
not  encouraging. 

In  the  Foreign  Railway  section  Argentines  have 
been  rather  dull,  despite  the  highly  satisfactory  reports 
as  to  crop  prospects.  Under  the  influence  of  better 
political  news,  Mexicans  are  generally  harder ;  but  the 
feature  has  been  the  strength  of  Brazil  Railway  stocks 
on  the  new  issue  which  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers 
announce  of  ^982,500  4§  per  Cent.  Debentures  in  the 
Sorocabana  Railway. 

Among  Miscellaneous  markets,  Marconis  are  no 
longer  a  very  active  section.  The  annual  report  of 
the  parent  company  is  expected  this  month,  and  a  divi- 
dend will  be  declared  at  the  meeting,  if  not  in  the 
report.  The  amount  of  the  dividend,  however,  is 
likely  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  present  quotation 
of  the  shares  is  based  rather  upon  prospects 
than  upon  recent  earnings.  A  large  number  of 
dealings  have  been  recorded  in  shipping  shares. 
P.  and  O.  Deferred,  despite  the  labour  dispute, 
have  recovered  sharply.  The  demand  for  these 
shares  is  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
the  opinion  prevails  that  the  issue  of  Preferred 
stock  last  week  was  a  defensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  direr  tors  to  avert  the  passing  of  control  into  other 
hands.  The  Preferred  stock  now  has  the  majority  of 
voting  power  in  the  company. 

Rubber  shares  have  been  dull,  but  lower  prires 
invited  a  good  deal  of  small  investment  buying.  The 
Mining  markets  have  provided  no  attractions.  Kaffirs 
have  been  sold  on  news  of  the  fresh  taxation  proposed 
by  the  Union  Government.  The  liveliest  department  in 
the  whole  "  Mouse  "  is  the  Oil  share  mark)  t, 


BROWNING    AND    IIKNRY   JAM  ICS. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I AM  no  lover  of  centenary  celebrations,  which  are 
generally  the  occasion  of  indifferent  oratorv  and 
third-rate  panegyric  j  nor  of  visits  to  graves,  which 
only  serve  to  remind  us  that  people  are  dead.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Royal  So<  ietv  of  Literature  ;md  the 
good  fortune  of  its  Academic  Committee  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  Browning  celebra- 
tions last  week  would  have  been  as  sentimental  and 
as  unworthy  of  the  strong  and  brave  spirit  of  the  port 


as  such  things  usually  are.  In  the  Abbey,  where  the 
daily  evensong  was — surely  with  doubtful  wisdom — 
"  dedicated  "  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  people  paid 
their  visit  to  the  tomb  where  his  poor  ashes  lie ;  in 
Caxton  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  shrine  that 
we  visited,  where  the  living  spirit  was  shown  to  us  in 
that  marvellous  working  by  which  it  subdues  all  things, 
including  death  and  time,  to  itself.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  is  always  a  happy  presence  on  such  occasions  ; 
he  is  far  and  away  our  best  official  representative  of  the 
dignity  and  life  of  literature.  He  is  no  literary  under- 
taker, presiding  at  the  obsequies,*  arranging  wreaths 
and  palls,  and  marshalling  a  company  of  mourners. 
On  the  contrary,  with  his  clear  brevity,  and  in  a  manner 
which  is  a  model  of  the  style  in  which  such  functions 
should  be  conducted,  he  emphasises  the  living  and 
immortal  aspect  of  things,  and  is  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion like  a  pleasant  master  of  ceremonies,  introducing 
them  to  their  predecessors,  breaking  down  the  barriers 
that  time  and  death  would  raise  between  them,  and 
putting  them  on  good  terms  with  one  another. 

What  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  had  to  say  about  Browning 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  was  of  no  great  moment ; 
but  it  was  said  with  all  the  authority  to  which  Sir 
Arthur's  success  in  that  field  entitles  him,  and  with 
all  the  vocal  emphasis  of  which  he  is  master.  When, 
after  a  pause  and  formidable  glance  round  the  audience, 
he  announced  in  what  can  only  be  described  as  sten- 
torian tones  the  subject  of  his  address — ■"  Browning 
as  a  Dramatist  " — one  felt  that  poor  Browning  had 
already  been  tried  and  convicted,  and  that  it  only 
remained  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  which  Sir 
Arthur  did  with  a  certain  gloomy  gusto  that  would 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  prisoner,  had  he  been  present, 
that  no  hope  of  mercy  in  the  theatrical  world  could  be 
held  out  to  him.  Needless  to  say,  when  the  lecturer 
spoke  of  the  drama  he  meant  the  theatre ;  and  if  in 
his  address  one  had  substituted  the  word  "  theatrical  " 
for  the  word  "dramatic"  throughout,  it  would  have 
been  all  exactly  true.  But  between  the  spiritual  drama 
of  which  Browning  was  a  master  and  the  theatrical 
drama  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  is  a  master,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  and  what  the  one  man  had  to  say 
of  the  other  was  in  no  wise  illuminating.  What  it 
really  amounted  to  was  that  some  things  and  some 
methods  of  success,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  were  hidden  from  Robert  Browning;  and  one's 
only  consolation  is  that  there  may  have  been  some  other 
things  revealed  to  Robert  Browning  which  are,  and 
will  forever  remain,  hidden  from  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 

When  sentence  of  death  had  been  duly  passed,  and 
the  shade  of  Browning,  convicted  of  having  utterly  failed 
to  conquer  the  box-office,  had  been  removed  to  the 
condemned  cell,  Mr.  Henry  James  got  up  and  began 
at  once,  in  his  mellow  conversational  voice,  to  read 
the  most  impossibly  constructed,  the  most  involved 
and  entangled,  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  and 
altogether  delightful  address  that  I  have  ever  listened 
to.  I  was  sitting  near  him  and  could  hear  every  word  ; 
I  am  afraid  that  at  least  half  of  the  audience  could  hear 
nothing  at  all  ;  but  such  was  the  charm  in  the  voice, 
such  was  the  magic  of  this  dear  old  man's  personality, 
and  such  were  the  affection  and  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  audience,  that  not  a  sound  or  movement 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  and  infinitely  complicated  address.  There 
was  no  prisoner  here  being  condemned  for  what  he  had 
failed  to  do;  it  was  another  Browning,  living  and 
wonderful,  who  was  evoked  by  those  quiet  tones  and 
appeared  to  us  in  a  glory,  in  just  such  n  cloud  of  ^old- 
dust  as  that  in  which  he  was  shown  to  have  enveloped 
his  own  subjects.  All  true  charm  is  indescribable,  and 
that  of  Henry  James  is  more  indescribable  than  mo  1 
Anything  more  strange  from  one  point  of  vie  w  than  this 
■ddress  could  hardly  be  imagined  ;  nor  anything  more 
beautiful  from  another  point  of  view.  Things  spoken 
should  have,  above  all  other  qualities,  clarity  of  out- 
line and  simple  grammati<  al  construction  ;  whereas  Mi 
Henrv  James's  spoken  sentences,  many  of  which  found 
their  author  himself  breathless  in  mid-stream,  far  out 
of  sight  of  the  subject,  and  with  no  sign  of  the  waters 
shallowing  towards  that  farther  shore  where  the  still 
invisible  object  and  full  stop  awaited  him,  were  mor*> 
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deliriously  complicated  than  anything  which  I  am 
familiar  with  in  his  writings.  Vet  there  always  was  a 
key  to  them,  there  always  was  a  farther  shore  at  which 
we  all  ultimately  arrived,  floundering  and  breathless, 
but  infinitely  happy.  There  were  quite  lovely  things 
too  in  it,  rare  and  delicate  patterns  of  thought  that 
were  in  themselves  creatively  new  and  alive.  This 
was  no  "gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf's  second  line"; 
and,  alter  the  "  Eluccscebat  "  of  the  previous  speaker, 
these  Tullian  sentences  were  as  grateful  to  the  senses, 
and  fell  as  clearly  and  memorably  upon  the  mind  as 
letters  carved  on  the  jasper  of  a  bishop's  tomb.  I 
could  not  in  a  few  sentences  attempt  to  give  any  sum- 
marv  of  what  Mr.  Henry  James  said  about  the  story 
of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book"  ;  I  noticed  that  even 
the  most  experienced  reporters  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
laid  down  their  pencils,  and  sat  hypnotised.  What  he 
did  was  to  evoke  the  whole  essence  and  atmosphere  of 
an  ideal  novel  from  his  contemplation  of  the  poem. 
Here  is  a  fragment  as  an  example  of  the  style  : 

"  Under  the  huge  lens  of  his  own  prodigious  vision 
he  makes  out  in  them  (Browning's  creatures)  bound- 
less treasures  of  truth — truth  even  when  it  happens 
to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Count  Guido,  but  the 
shining  wealth  of  constitutional  falsity.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  Pompilia,  Pompilia  pierced 
with  twenty  wounds,  Pompilia  on  her  death-bed, 
Pompilia  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  but  a  fort- 
night a  mother,  that  she  acquires  an  intellectual  splen- 
dour just  by  the  fact  of  the  vast  covering  charity  of 
imagination  with  which  her  recording  avenger,  never 
so  much  so  as  in  this  case  an  avenger  of  the  wronged 
beautiful  things  of  life,  hangs  over  and  breathes  upon 
her.  .  .  .  Greatest  of  all  the  spirits  exhibited,  however, 
is  that  of  the  more  than  octogenarian  Pope,  at  whose 
brooding,  pondering,  solitary  vigil  we  assist  as  inti- 
mately as  at  every  other  step  of  the  case,  and  on  whose 
grand  meditation  we  heavily  hang.  W  hat  remains 
with  us  all  this  time,  none  the  less,  is  the  effect  of 
magnification,  the  exposure  of  each  of  these  figures,  in 
its  degree,  to  that  iridescent  wash  of  personality,  of 
temper  and  faculty,  that  our  author  ladles  out  to  them, 
as  the  copious  share  of  each,  from  his  own  great  reser- 
voir of  spiritual  health,  and  which  makes  us  seek  the 
reason  of  a  perpetual  anomaly." 

One  did  not  think  or  analyse ;  one  merely  listened 
to  the  voice  of  this  charming  old  artist  as  though  in 
the  enchantment  of  a  dream.  I  felt  as  though  he  had 
blindfolded  me  and  then  taken  my  hand  saying, 
"  Come,  and  I  will  lead  you  by  devious  ways  and  wind- 
ing paths  through  the  alleys  of  an  enchanted  garden, 
where  you  shall  taste  golden  fruits  and  smell  strange 
perfumes  and  hear  unearthly  music  ;  if  you  open  your 
eyes  you  will  lose  yourself,  but  if  you  keep  hold  of  my 
hand  I  will  lead  you  out  through  the  maze  and  return 
you  safely  to  the  world  again  ".  And  when  the  mellow 
voice,  a  little  weary  now,  had  dropped  to  its  final 
cadence,  I  felt  as  though  the  spell  were  broken,  as 
though  the  bandage  had  been  taken  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  was  back  in  the  familiar  world  again  with  the  echoes 
of  songs  and  dreams  in  my  heart. 

Mr.  Henry  James  spoke  very  prettily  of  his  tribute 
as  a  sprig  of  bay  which  might  strike  root  and  grow  ; 
but  in  fact  it  had  a  more  solid  and  enduring  qualitv 
than  that.  To  go  back  to  my  image  of  the  shrine, 
there  was  something  architectural  in  this  edifice  of 
thought,  and  it  was  worthy  to  enshrine  the  living 
memory  of  the  man  who  inspired  it.  It  was  built  of 
no  "paltry  onion-stone",  but  of  something  both 
precious  and  beautiful  ;  for  there  is  in  Henry  James's 
uttered  thought,  when  it  is  allied  with  his  pcrsonalitv 
and  clothed  in  the  living  tones  of  his  voice,  all  the 
colour  and  solidity  of  a  precious  substance  ;  not  clear 
and  bright  like  a  diamond  or  emerald,  but  smooth, 
opaque,  yet  full  of  colour,  like  true  lapis  lazuli  won 
from  its  hiding  place  in  some  Italian  vineyard  where, 
in  a  bed  of  rotten  fig-leaves,  bound  tight  in  an  olive- 
frail,  it  awaits  the  trembling  hand  of  the  finder.  Long 
may  that  thought  and  utterance  continue  to  enchant 
us;  and  far  off  be  the  day  when  it  shall  be  said  that 
there  is  "no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world  ". 


SOME    BROWNING  MEMORIES. 

By  Robert  Sidney. 

T  E  you  arc  a  small  man,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  a  friendship  with 
a  great  man,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  adding  a  cubit  to  your  stature  by  standing  on 
his  grave.  The  literary  history  of  the  last  century 
exhibited  at  least  two  rather  flagrant  examples  of  such 
vulgar  immodesty.  In  one  instance,  there  were  two 
small  men  who  almost  fought  each  other  on  the 
threshold  of  the  death-chamber,  and  seemed  to  play 
marbles  on  the  grave-stone.  I  should  be  sorry  if,  in 
setting  down  here  and  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
some  stray  memories  of  the  poet  whose  name  has  been 
in  all  the  papers  this  week,  I  should  invite  my  own 
inclusion  in  such  a  condemnation.  Eor  the  unvary- 
ing kindliness  with  which  Browning  treated  me  was, 
I  am  sure,  due  in  the  first  place,  and  all  through, 
to  the  fact  that  I  didn't  worry  him  with  poems, 
or  petitions  for  introductions,  or  any  of  the  countless 
other  indiscretions  with  which  a  great  poet  is  usually 
bombarded  by  young  and  unknown  men.  I  had  known 
him,  and  had  paid  him  a  couple  of  visits,  before  he  had 
seen  a  line  of  my  own  writing;  and  that,  having  seen 
it,  and  criticised  it,  he  should  still  have  admitted  me 
to  his  companionship,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  I  can 
advance  of  his  essential  good  nature.  No  man,  I  am 
sure,  was  ever  less  of  a  snob  than  he,  but  if  it  was 
natural  that  his  talk  at  times  should  be  of  the  great  men 
with  whom  he  mixed  on  equal  terms,  he  talked  of  them 
chiefly  to  amuse  me  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  he 
got  some  quiet  enjoyment  from  the  company  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly young  and  shy  man  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  offer,  and  to  whom  he  could  appear,  so  to  speak,  in 
slippers  and  smoking-jacket.  And  I,  on  my  side,  was 
gladly  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Browning  Society  still  exists. 
If  it  does,  I  hope  that  it  will,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
forgive  me  for  suggesting  that  though  Browning  was 
always  grateful  for  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  to  which, 
under  Providence,  Dr.  Eurnivall,  and  Miss  Hickey,  it 
owed  its  formation,  he  was  rather  acutely  conscious 
that  it  had  a  certain  element  of  grotesqueness  in  it. 
"  It's  really  very  kind  of  them  to  bother  about  me 
he  said  once,  "and  I  wouldn't  have  you  suppose  I'm 
not  grateful  to  all  these  strangers  who  want  to  explain 
me — but  really  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  worth  all  this 
trouble."  There  was  a  legend,  you  may  remember, 
of  a  certain  branch,  affiliated  to  the  official  Society,  that 
passed  a  resolution  directing  the  treasurer  to  spend  the 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  chocolates  !  Probably  the  tale 
was  apocryphal,  but  it  got  into  print,  and  one  Sunday 
morning,  when  I  was  with  him,  I  found  him  enjoying 
the  joke  immensely.  The  tale  was,  if  my  recollection 
is  right,  of  "  girl-graduates  ",  and  Browning  said,  "  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  if  the  chocolates  were  good,  they 
would  be  much  better  for  them  than  my  sour  stuff  ". 

For  it  was  not  seldom  that  he  spoke  ill  of  himself, 
most  often  with  something  very  like  resignation  that 
had  a  curious  effect  of  pathos.  "  With  all  your  good- 
ness to  my  work  ",  he  once  wrote  to  me,  "  you  know 
how  long  it  has  been  before  the  world,  and  how 
moderate  a  recognition  of  any  sort  of  worth  in  it  ever 
happened  until  lately."  And  more  often  in  speech  he 
would  say,  "I  do  hope  that  if,  and  when,  you  can 
make  yourself  heard,  you  will  tell  people  that  I  have 
never  wanted  to  bother  them.  I  have  always  done  my 
best,  and  if  I'm  not  always  clear,  I  suppose  it's  some 
sort  of  kink  in  my  brain.  1  have  too  much  respect 
for  my  trade  to  be  wilfully  careless  about  anything  I 
write."  One  knows  that  he  wrote  to  like  effect  more 
than  once,  but  the  most  fervent  admirer  can  hardly 
feel  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  popular  belief. 

Equable  and  sweet  as  was  his  temper,  I  once  or 
twice  saw  a  trace  of  impatience  and  bitterness.  There 
used  to  go  about  the  fringes  of  literary  society — what 
Dumas  would  have  called  le  demi-monde  of  letters — a 
busily  pretentious  person  who  wrote  a  great  deal  that 
was  of  no  account.  (He  rests  from  his  labours  now, 
and  his  works  h?ve   followed  him  with  remarkable 
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completeness.)  He  told  me  once  with  something  like 
ehoulish  edee  that  he  had  at  home  fortv  or  fifty  letters 
from  Browning  giving  (I  am  sure,  unwilling)  explana- 
tions of  this  or  that  point  in  the  poems.  The  man 
seemed  to  me  curiously  unlike  the  abstract  Browningite 
as  I  conceived  such  an  entity — for  he  carried  no  mark 
of  the  scholar  in  his  speech,  nor  his  ideas,  nor  in  any- 
thing that  was  his.  So,  rather  incautiously,  I  men- 
tioned his  name  to  Browning.    "  What  ",  he  said,  "  do 

you  know  B  ?  "    And,  with  no  other  word  spoken, 

he  crossed  the  room  and  held  out  his  hand  in  a  grasp 
of  mute  sympathy. 

And  once  he  wrote  a  single  line — it  was  scarcely  more 
— of  bitterness.  He  had  so  constantly  offered  to  put 
me  in  touch  with  any  editors  whom  I  desired  to  know 
that  I  had  little  hesitation  in  suggesting  the  brilliant 
man  of  letters  who  in  those  far-away  days  conducted 
the  journal  in  which  these  memories  appear.  Just  then, 
as  my  perverse  fate  would  have  it,  Browning  had  been 
stung  into  penning  that  scathing  sonnet  to  FitzGerald. 
I  think  he  regretted  it  later ;  but — with  perfect  justice, 
as  I  now  think — the  matter  was  made  the  theme  in 
these  pages  of  a  rather  bitter  article.  The  same  week 
Browning  wrote  to  me  :  "If  you  have  seen  the  Satur- 
day Review  this  week,  you  will  understand  why  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. I  am  deeply  grieved  for  your  sake,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  and  forgive  me."  Neither 
then,  nor  later,  did  he  make  further  reference  to  an 
episode  which  most  of  us  would  gladly  forget 
altogether. 

There  was,  too,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  frown  I 
ever  saw  on  his  face  one  Sunday  morning  when,  the 
study  windows  being  open,  there  suddenly  came  a 
hideous  cacophony  from  an  adjacent  house — the  noise 
of  a  strepitant  piano  ill-treated  by  some  invisible  player 
of  a  hymn-tune.  Oddly  enough,  we  had  been  talking 
of  music,  and  Browning  had  been  chatting  with  unusual 
freeness  about  his  early  studies,  under  Cipriani  Potter 
and  "old  John  Relfe  ",  as  he  affectionately  called  that 
well-known  teacher  of  early  Victorian  students.  "  I 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  as  a  child  ",  he  said, 
"  and  if  you  had  told  me  in  those  days  that  I  should  be 
anything  but  a  great  composer  I  should  have  been 
horribly  annoyed.  Oh  yes,  I  went  in  for  the  piano, 
and  singing,  and  the  'cello  too.  And  I  went  all  through 
the  mill  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  the  rest. 
Did  I  try  my  hand  at  composition?  Yes,  but  not  very 
much.  \'o,  nothing  was  ever  kept,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber— and  hope.  Oh,  except  one  trivial  thing — the  little 
barcarolle  that  I  wrote  for  the  two  children  to  sing 
in  the  last  act  of  '  Strafford  '.  It  goes  like  this  " — 
and  he  broke  off  to  hum  it  for  me.  When,  after  his 
death,  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  was  allowed  to  break  through 
the  rule,  invariable,  I  believe,  till  then,  of  giving  only 
Shakespearean  plays,  and  produced  "  Strafford  ",  the 
graceful  trifle  was  sung. 

In  his  judgments  on  his  contemporaries  Browning 
was  always  generous.  For  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Landor  his  enthusiasm  was  almost  unbounded.  I 
remember  asking  him  about  Kossetti,  and  he  told  me 
the  oft-qtlOted  story  how  Kossetti,  <  hancing  to  read 
"Pauline"  at  the  British  Museum,  copied  out  the 
entire  poem  for  his  own  profit.  "  I  re<  all  ",  said 
Browning,  "how  William  Allingham  once  brought  to 
my  house  an  extremely  handsome,  silent  young  man, 
whose  name  I  didn't  <at<h  for  a  long  time — and  then 
I  discovered  it  was  Kossetti.  In  his  way,  a  transcen- 
dent genius— though  to  me  now  I  find  that  his  work 
smells  of  the  lamp  a  little."  Of  Whitman  I  don't 
remember  now  why  his  name  should  have  oc<  urred 
between  us — he  was  rather  impatient.  "  A  very  in- 
teresting personality,  no  doubt  "j  he  said,  "  but  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  admire  him  as  mm  h  as  some  of  mv  friends 
do." 

It  seems  f  uriously  fit  tine;  thai  his  ashes  should  lie 
to-day  where  the  processes  of  the  truest  al.hemist, 
Death,  may  mix  them  to  some  splendid  use  w  ilh  those  of 
that  earlier  poet  to  whom  LftOdOf  likened  him  so  aptlv 
And  since  he  made  DM  the  Diomedenn  ex<  hange  of  gojd 
for  copper,  I  like  to  think  that  my   final  valediction 


should  be  in  his  own  words,  written  for  a  soul  not  all 
unlike  his  own  : — 

"  I  have  done  well,  though  not  all  well. 
As  yet  men  cannot  do  without  contempt  : 
'Tis  for  their  good,  and  therefore  fit  awhile 
That  they  reject  the  weak,  and  scorn  the  false. 
Rather  than  praise  the  strong  and  true  in  me  : 
But  after,  they  will  know  me.    If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time.    T  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast  :  its  splendour,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom.    I  shall  emerge  one  day.*"' 


PUNCHINELLO  AT  THE  STAGE  SOCIETV. 
By  John  Palmer. 

SEXOR  JACINTO  BENAVENTE'S  puppet  farce, 
presented  by  the  Stage  Society  this  week,  is  the 
play  that  Fanny  ought  to  have  written  for  the  Little 
Theatre.  It  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
O'Dowda,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  Mr. 
Trotter  would  have  written  at  least  a  column  about  it 
in  the  "  Times  ",  thickly  sown  with  grateful  allusions 
to  Le  Sage,  Beaumarchais,  and  the  Commedia  del 
Arte — ending,  perhaps,  in  a  note  of  regret  that  nowhere 
out  of  Paris  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  player  with 
the  "panache"  worthily  to  present  the  latest  of  all 
Crispins.  But  Fanny  had  been  to  Cambridge  and  was* 
member  of  a  Fabian  Society — sufficient  reason  why 
she  should  choose  to  write  otherwise. 

I    once    heard    Professor    Paul    Vinogradoff — the 
greatest  magician  of  our  time  with  an  historical  docu- 
ment— postpone  for  a  fortnight  or  so  some  references 
to  an  old  Scandinavian  original  source  because  he  "  did 
not  at  that  moment  know  the  language  ".    It  was  a 
superstition  with  all  who  had  the  honour  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  this  inspiring  and  wonderful  man  that  ten  days 
was  for  him  a  generous  allowance  for  the  mastery  of 
any  live  European  language.     For  dead  and  Oriental 
tongues  we  gave  him  an  extra  week.     If  I  were  Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff,  or  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  in  the 
wonderful  "  Defence  of  Poetry  "  has  written  with  so 
true  a  wisdom  of  the  vanity  of  translations,  I  would 
postpone  this  notice  of  Senor  Benavente's  play  till  I 
could  read  it  in  the  original  Spanish.     But  alas  !  the 
gift  of  tongues  went  out  with  Horace  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  no  longer  disgraceful — as  it  should 
be — for  a  critic  to  be  master  of  less  than  half-a-dozen 
languages.  The  burthen  of  the  curse  of  Babel  has  again 
been  laid  upon  us.     It  returned  when,  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  automobile,  men  began  to  be  satisfied  if 
their  knowledge  of  tongues  enabled  them  successfully 
to  run  about  Europe,  and  ask  for  bed  and  breakfast  in 
the  native  idiom.     For  the  burthen  of  the  curse  of  Babel 
is  not  that  the  traveller  in  strange  lands  may  possibly 
be  unable  to  explain  that  he  likes  his  eggs  hard-boiled. 
The  burthen  of  the  curse  of  Babel  is  that  the  Spaniard 
ignorant  of  English  can  only  guesfl  at  the  quality  of 
Shakespeare,  and  that  the  Stage  Society  was  this  week 
unable  to  unravel  any  but  the  coarser  threads  of  the 
exquisite  warp  and  wool  ol  Senor  Benavente's  fancy. 
Such  is  the  penalty  we  must  pay  for  the  decav  of  educa- 
tion and  manners  that  set  in  with  the  invention  of  steam. 
But  fortunately  it   is  possible    from    a    translation  to 
determine  so  much  as  this,  at  any  rale    that  Senor 
Benavente's  play    is   an   additional  argument    (if  life 
be  long  enough  to  add  this  to  the  many  other  things 
that  have  to  be  done)  for  learning  the  language  of  Cer- 
vantes.    It  is  perhaps  the  only  profitable  use  of  trans- 
lation that  it  can,  at  any  rate,  make  the  stranger  realise 
how  much  he  is  missing.     The  real  tiling  cannot  In 
transplanted.     In  Shelley '•  phrase    "the  plant  must 
spring  again  from  its  seed,  or  il  will  bear  no  flower  ". 

Which  reminds  me  that  Shelley  in  another  place 
observes:  "  Epitome  -  have  been  <  ailed  tin-  moths  of 
just  historv  ;  thev  cat  out  tlx  poetry  of  it  ".  Certainly 
it  would  eat  out  the  |K>clrv  of  Senor  Benavente's  fan  C 
to  chronicle  flu- deeds  of  Crispin.  Wh  it  would  i:  profit 
to  tell  how  Crispin  and  his  gallant  master  are  kicked 
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penniless  by  fortune  to  the  gates  of  that  most  ancient 
city — the  city  that  every  hero  of  romance  enters  the 
beggar  of  fate,  and  possesses  at  a  turn  of  the  wheel? 
Or  to  tell  how  Crispin  brazens  it  with  mine  oldest  Host 
of  the  immemorial  Inn  ;  commandeers  the  Captain  and 
the  Poet ;  and  wins  for  his  master  a  way  to  Sylvia,  old 
Punchinello's  daughter?  Or  to  relate  how  the  puppets 
of  our  farce  were  seen  palpably  jerking  till  love  came  ; 
and,  for  a  moment,  the  strings  were  still,  and  the  farce 
was  broken  and  shamed  ?  Why  should  we  eat  out  the 
poetry  of  these  matters  by  making  of  them  one  of  those 
epitomes  abhorrent  from  every  critic  worthy  the  name? 
But  I  will  thank  the  Stage  Society  and  their  players  for 
letting  us  know  so  timely  that  Punchinello  and  Colum- 
bine arc  living  yet.  Crispin,  it  seems,  not  only  lives  : 
he  has  achieved  that  most  difficult  of  tasks — he  has 
grown  with  the  times,  but  does  not  pass  from 
recognition.  He  is  less  naive  a  rascal  than  when  he 
had  the  acquaintance  of  Beaumarchais ;  he  can  give  you 
reasons.  However,  his  manners  and  sense  of  fitness 
are  as  perfect  as  ever  they  were,  so  he  is  none  the  worse 
for  a  tincture  of  philosophy. 

Much,  of  course,  depended  on  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson 
of  Four  Oaks,  architect  of  the  City  of  Romance.  His 
designs  were  admirable.  I  liked  especially  his  setting 
of  the  first  scene,  which  immediately  put  one  in  the 
right  mood  for  Crispin  and  Leandro.  But  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's work  is  never  common  form,  and  he  is  at  his 
best  when  the  scene  requires — in  no  disparaging  sense, 
of  course — conventional  treatment.  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay 
may  not  have  the  "  panache  "  for  Crispin  ;  but  I  cannot 
fancy  any  of  our  London  players  better  in  the  part ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  not  even  Mr.  Trotter  could  require  any- 
thing better  than  the  Punchinello  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Bunston. 

The  activities  of  the  West  End  Theatres  for  the  last 
ten  days  have  been  prodigious.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  event  was  the  production  of  a  new  play  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Baring  at  the  Kingsway.  I  will  return  to 
this  next  Saturday  ;  for  a  few  lines  are  immediately 
necessary  as  to  the  importance  of  what  has  just  hap- 
pened at  the  Playhouse.  Two  new  and  original 
dramatists  were  discovered,  at  the  "  Court  "  and  at  the 
"  New  Royalty  "  respectively,  early  in  the  year.  Miss 
Sowerby's  "  Rutherford  and  Son  "  was  the  good  play 
for  which  we  had  been  languishing  for  many  dreary 
weeks,  and  quite  unexpectedly  it  has  proved  successful. 
Mr.  Macdonald  Hastings'  "  The  New  Sin  "  was  the 
clever  play  which  many  of  us  are  always  desperately 
trying  to  avoid  ;  and  it  made  so  lively  a  hit  that  it  has 
already  gone  into  an  evening  bill  at  the  "  Criterion  ". 
Inevitably  Miss  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Hastings  were  imme- 
diately asked  for  more.  Either  they  sat  down  furiously 
to  write  plays  while  the  boom  was  on  ;  or,  what  is  dis- 
tinctly more  probable,  they  produced  from  some  dusty 
cupboard  a  MS.  hitherto  despised  and  neglected.  The 
result  is  nightly  to  be  seen  at  the  Playhouse.  Miss 
Sowerby's  "  Before  Breakfast  "  is  a  play  in  one  act, 
well  written  and  not  empty  of  idea,  of  which  the  author 
of  r<  Rutherford  and  Son  "  has  no  reason  to  be  proud. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  vastly  better  than  Mr.  Hastings' 
"  Love — and  what  then  ".  This  play  has  measurably 
increased  the  active  hatred  and  detestation  which  I  at 
present  feel  for  everybody  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  cleverer  than  anybody.  The  production  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' two  plays  leads  me  to  record  the  tremendously 
unimportant  and  melancholy  fact  that  another  dramatic 
author  has  appeared  who  is  able  successfully  to  amuse 
us.  It  is  a  real  pity  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  scored  with 
these  plays ;  for  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  thereby 
been  fatally  nipped.  Behind  the  flashy  wit  that  has 
made  these  plays  successful  there  are  occasional  sug- 
gestions of  a  dramatic  vision  struggling  to  be  born. 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  Mr.  Hastings  will  not  learn 
how  cheaply  a  laugh  is  to  be  bought  in  a  West  End 
theatre  until  he  has  learned  how  dearly  it  may  be  sold. 
In  this  event  he  will  be  as  thoroughly  spoiled  as  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Maugham.  At  present  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Hastings  enjoys  his  own  jokes ;  but  he  would  grow 
out  of  that  if  the  public  were  not  already  at  his  elbow 


asking  for  more.  To  be  quite  fair,  Mr.  Hastings'  jokes 
are  vastly  better  than  most,  which  is  precisely  my  reason 
for  hoping  he  will  grow  out  of  them  before  it  is  too  late. 
A  man  of  humour — which  Mr.  Hastings  may  very  pos- 
sibly be — should  not  waste  his  time  and  blunt  the  edge 
of  his  faculty  in  trying  to  be  smart. 

I  must  put  in  a  word  of  welcome  for  Miss  Horniman's 
Manchester  company  at  the  "  Coronet  ",  Nolting  Hill. 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  time  to  go ;  but  I  know  that,  so 
long  as  they  are  there,  the  "  Coronet  ",  Notting  Hill,  is 
the  most  likely  place  in  London  for  a  good  play,  well 
acted.  The  programme  they  bring,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
repertory,  runs  from  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  celebrate  them  more 
worthily  before  they  return  to  Manchester. 


OF   MANY   CONCERT  GIVERS. 

  By  John  F.  Runximan. 

]"  AMOND  is  again  playing  in  England,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  many — I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say 
many — who  have  gone  to  hear  the  greatest  of  living 
pianists.  In  calling  Lamond  this  no  invidious  distinc- 
tion is  meant  as  against  other  pianists.  Rosenthal, 
Paderewski,  Bauer,  even  Pachmann — one  may  admire 
each  of  these  for  his  merits.  But  to  my  mind  no  other 
man,  or  woman,  who  plays  the  piano  combines  virtuo- 
sity and  sheer  musicianship  in  so  high  a  degree.  He 
has  a  possible  rival  in  Harold  Bauer ;  but  Bauer  is 
by  comparison  a  youngster.  Lamond  is  the  ripe  and 
perfect  artist.  Paderewski,  besides  being  a  wonderful 
gymnast,  is  also  a  wonderfully  equipped  musician.  He 
has  written  finer  music  than  any  living  pianist  (save 
perhaps  d'Albert)  ;  but  Paderewski  is,  I  think,  tired  of 
piano-playing.  He  plays  in  public  only  to  gain  money, 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  he  plays  as  if  he 
played  only  to  gain  money.  When  he  first  appeared 
in  London  he  used  to  give  us  bits  of  Beethoven  divinely 
— never  a  whole  sonata,  but  a  movement  or  part  of  a 
movement  here  and  there.  Now  he  seems  to  think 
of  nothing  but  taking  the  cash  and  letting  the  credit  of 
being  a  great  interpreter  go.  Lamond  from  the  begin- 
ning unto  now  has  never  given  a  thought  to  pleasing 
the  stalls  :  he  is,  if  anything,  harder,  more  intellectual, 
in  his  readings  of  the  masterworks  to-day  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.  When  he  plays  Beethoven  the 
whole  of  his  brain  and  the  whole  of  his  heart  go  to  an 
interpretation  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been  heard 
before,  and,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  be  still  more  seldom 
heard  in  future  :  there  is  no  room  in  his  head  for  any 
other  thought  than  that  of  attaining  as  near  as  may  be 
to  a  perfect  interpretation.  It  is  for  this,  and  for  the 
mastery  with  which  he  carries  out  his  plan,  that  I 
honour  and  praise  him. 

As  for  Mr.  Manen,  a  violinist,  who  played  with  Mr. 
Lamond  last  April,  until  I  have  heard  him  again  I  can 
say  neither  this  nor  that  about  him.  The  pair  joined 
in  Brahms'  D  minor  sonata.  They  did  not  make  much 
of  this,  the  most  beautiful  thing  Brahms  wrote.  Some 
of  the  intense  pathos  was  brought  out,  but  the  nobility 
of  the  work  did  not  make  itself  felt.  Like  all  Brahms' 
later  music,  it  is  terribly  sad  :  such  sadness,  hopeless- 
ness, was  never  expressed  in  music  before.  What  it 
was  all  about,  what — to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
Holbrooke's — was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  what  in 
a  word  the  programme  was,  is  more  than  I  can  say  or 
even  vaguely  guess  at.  Those  who  knew  Brahms' 
private  life  intimately  have  all  passed  away  without 
saying  a  word  ;  but  the  mournfulness,  the  constantly 
increasing  mournfulness,  of  his  music  as  he  increased 
in  years  points  to  some  hidden,  mysterious  tragedy. 
Vet  in  this  sonata,  if  not  in  all  his  latter  compositions, 
there  is  a  dignity  that  saves  the  work  from  degenerat- 
ing to  a  mere  whine  :  he  expresses  a  great  deal,  but 
does  not  quite  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  :  a  little 
more  and  the  thing  would  be  odiously  garrulous ;  a 
little  less  and  one  would  feel  it  was  not  worth  the 
writing.  The  sonata  is,  I  say,  Brahms'  finest  piece  of 
music ;    yet  how   small    it   appears  by  the  side  of 
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Beethoven's  "  Kreuzer  ",  played  later  at  the  same 
concert.  Here  we  have  sadness  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  the  emotion  is  so  tremendous,  has  so  little 
of  self  and  pettiness  in  it,  that  it  touches  the  sublime. 
The  music  becomes  the  utterance  of  a  cosmic  passion  ; 
it  becomes  impersonal,  just  as  Handel's  does  in 
Handel's  most  magnificent  moments  ;  and  it  is  curious — 
or  perhaps  not  curious — that  in  the  slow  movement 
we  find  the  very  Handelian  phraseology.  The  second 
section  is  even  reminiscent  of  the  tune  known  to  every 
boarding-school  miss  as  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith. 
Whether  Beethoven  had  studied  Handel  at  that  time 
and  seen  that  "there  is  truth  "  I  cannot  say;  but  we 
may  remember  that  though  German  musicians  as  a  class 
have  never  thought  much  of  our  esteemed  composer  of 
Albert  Hall  oratorios,  the  really  great  German  musicians 
have  always  thought  much  of  him  ;  and  when  Beethoven 
first  went  to  Vienna  Mozart  was  engaged  in  writing 
those  "  additional  accompaniments  "  which  are  the 
horror  of  all  Handelian  "  experts  ",  besides  those  who 
really  understand  Handel,  nowadays.  Mozart  wrought 
with  the  best  intentions  and  with  superb  skill,  and  one 
is  sorry  that  he  wrought  at  all  only  because  later 
generations  have  mistaken  his  veneer  for  the  solid  fur- 
niture underneath.  Beethoven  must  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Handel's  music  at  this  time,  and  if  he  did  not 
understand  its  stupendous  truthfulness  then  as  he  came 
to  understand  it  later  he  may  have  gained  some  hints. 
Anyhow,  in  the  "  Kreuzer  "  there  is  the  Handelian 
breadth  of  utterance.  The  finale  has  a  certain  likeness 
to  a  Handel  gigue.  The  first  movement  is,  of  course, 
pure  Beethoven.  The  wild  passion  of  it,  the  awe- 
stricken  (if  I  may  use  so  outrageous  a  term) — the  awe- 
stricken  second  theme — the  feeling  of  a  man  standing 
in  presence  of  a  power  that  terrifies  him  and  compels 
adoration — the  sublime  beauty  :  these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  are  Beethoven's  and  no  one  else's.  The 
opening  I  detest.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
he  should  have  liked,  or  at  least  passed,  those  excru- 
ciating chords  for  the  violin — those  chords  that  even 
Ysaye  and  Kreisler  cannot  make  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
Mr.  Manen  did  his  best,  but  it  was  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. In  the  allegro  Lamond  did  his  part  heroi- 
cally, but  in  that  tremendous  second  subject  Mr. 
Manen's  tone  was  thin,  poor,  and  the  effect  of  a  spirit 
wailing  on  the  blast  was  hopelessly  missed.  In  a  Bach 
composition  Mr.  Manen  seemed  to  me  equally  feeble ; 
but  before  giving  anything  approaching  a  final  judg- 
ment I  must,  as  I  have  said,  hear  him  again.  Mr. 
Lamond  was  superb  throughout;  and  nothing  need  be 
said  to  qualify  that. 

It  seems  as  though  we  were  to  have  a  flood  of  great 
players  in  London  this  year ;  and  that  will  be  well,  for 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  daily  papers  will  see  that  we 
have  a  flood  of  players  who  are  not  great.  Lamond, 
and  after  Lamond  Casals,  and  after  Casals  Kreisler, 
and  after  Kreisler  Carrefio — one  needs  ten  lifetimes  and 
ten  sets  of  ears  to  take  it  all  in.  Mr.  Casals  is  by  very 
far  the  finest  'cellist  I  have  heard  ;  but  he  has  another 
distinction.  When  he  came  on  the  platform  last  Satur- 
day it  was  absolutely  the  first  time  he  had  appeared 
at  a  concert  of  his  own  giving.  Until  last  Saturday  he 
could  lx)ast  that  he  had  never  given  a  1  oncert.  I  am 
sure  many  musical  critics  will  join  with  me  in  the  wish 
that  dozens  of  concert-giv<  rs  ■  ould  say  the  same.  When 
I  have  said  that  Casals  is  the  finest  player  of  his  instru- 
ment that  I  have  heard  I  have  said  all  or  nearly  all. 
He  plays  with  admirable  simplicity,  with  sincerity,  and 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  sufficient  strength.  His  read- 
ings are  not  remarkable  for  "  points  "  he  seems  indei  r! 
to  avoid  points;  but  they  are  artistic  and  intellectual 
readings.  I  did  not  stay  to  hear  Dvorak's  tiresome 
concerto.  A  <  on<  erto  for  the  'cello  ou^ht  to  be  played 
in  an  eighteenfh-century  prince's  palace  with  a  bund  of 
fifteen  :  to  play  it  against  a  band  of  nearly  a  hundred 
is  merely  silly.  Of  course,  I  quite  rrfognise  the  futility 
of  telling  Casals  to  play  Dvorak'  ,  r  oncrrto  himself  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sit  in  the  auditorium  and  hear  how 
it  sounds;  but  if  he  could  perform  this  miracle  and 
he  performs  enough  miracles  on  his  own  instrument — 
he  would  learn  something.  Chiefly  he  would  learn  that 
he  can  scarcely  be  heard. 


On  Sunday  last  I  heard  one  of  the  very  excellent 
concerts  given  by  Messrs.  Schulz-Curtius  and  Powell. 
To-morrow  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  conducts  some  of  his 
own  works  and  those  of  his  own  less-known  father. 


DICKENS   IN  PARIS. 

By  Charles  Dawbarx. 

'""THE  Paris  that  Dickens  knew  half  a  century  ago 
is  vastly  different  from  the  great  bustling  city 
of  to-day.  The  creator  of  Pickwick — "  Monsieur 
Peekweek  "  has  become  a  Parisian  character — would 
feel  himself  in  a  strange  country  could  he  stand  by 
the  Madeleine  this  afternoon,  and  watch  the  enormous 
volume  of  traffic  sweep  by.  He  would  not  recognise 
the  old  familiar  highway,  under  its  pressure  of  wheels 
and  its  wall  of  shops. 

There  was  luxury,  of  course,  then,  but  leisure  as  well 
to  note  its  nuances  :  the  Oriental  Prince,  the  stiff  and 
correct  Englishman,  the  exuberant  Meridional  come 
to  Paris  to  spend  a  fortune.  Dickens  had  to  wait  long, 
no  doubt,  for  the  Madeleine-Bastille  omnibus  which 
trundled  its  way  dow  n  the  Boulevards,  and  back  again, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
the  three  Norman  horses  were  still  drawing  the  oblong 
vehicle  along  the  tree-lined  thoroughfare  of  Paris,  no 
longer  channelled  by  a  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
as  in  Dickens'  time.  And  from  the  seat  on  the 
"  imperiale  "  one  had  time,  as  the  ancient  machine 
rolled  by,  to  take  in  the  details  of  the  dog  fight  which 
was  occupying  the  centre  of  the  road  and  the  excited 
attention  of  the  citizens.  The  principal  danger  was  not 
of  being  run  over,  but  of  being  splashed  from  the  gutter, 
which,  in  summer  especially,  when  filled  with  the  refuse 
of  the  street,  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

But  though  a  primitive  Paris,  you  must  not  imagine 
a  quiet  Paris.  It  was  noisy  with  the  wheels  of  heavy 
waggons  passing  through  the  narrow  ill-paved  streets, 
and  mingling  with  the  creaking  and  the  rumbling 
were  the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  fish  and  vegetables, 
the  rattling  of  the  water-seller's  pails,  the  blowing  of 
the  waterman  through  his  taps.  Clarinets,  harps  and 
tambourines  filled  the  air,  and  the  barrel-organ  screeched 
out  tunes  under  every  window.  Even  fifty  years  after, 
Victorien  Sardou  could  not  think  of  these  tortures 
without  flinching. 

Though  the  summer  atmosphere  of  an  uncleaned  Paris 
was  appalling,  none  thought  of  fleeing  to  the  country 
or  seaside.  In  the  forties,  even  well-to-do  citizens  took 
their  outing  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  thought  they  had  got  the  proper  change  of 
air ;  or  they  went  to  Vincennes,  Ville  d'Avray,  or  Saint- 
Germain,  if  they  were  specially  adventurous.  The 
humbler  classes,  on  Sundays  and  fete  days,  breathed 
the  air  of  the  fields  outside  the  fortifications,  where  the 
country  began  suddenly. 

It  was  an  intimate  Paris,  all  the  more  so  because  of 
its  leisure  and  half-provincial  calm.  It  was  just  re- 
covering from  a  violent  attack  of  Anglomania,  which 
v.  as  one  of  the  odd  effects  of  Wellington's  victory  at 
Waterloo  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  line  of  kings. 
The  "  lions  "  and  the  "  dandies  "  ruled  it  in  the 
Chaussce  d'Antin,  and  even  adventured,  with  their 
strange  spotting  phraseology,  into  the  select  atmo- 
sphere of  the  haulxnirc;  Saint-Germain.  Lord  Henry 
Seymour  had  established  the  Jockey  Club  a  dozen  years 
before  Dickens'  first  visit,  and  the  fashionables  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  its  enthusiasms,  which 
in  ipired  the  mockery  of  the  satirists  of  the  day.  The 
bets  made  by  members  of  this  society  were  entered 
in  a  book,  and  you  read  that  the  Count  de  A — —  had 

wagered  the  Marquis  dc  B         that  he  would  ride  his 

grey  marc  fort v  kilometres  a  day  for  I  week  without 
killing  her,  or  that  the  aye  of  an  a.  tress  the  subject 
of  another  bet  was  to  be  settled  by  ap|x\d  to  the  lady's 
most  intimate  friends. 

I  |,r   p„,,i|,  vards  wen    not   the  si  1  id.  •  1   1  li< .1  < .uidifa  1  v 

of  to-day.  They  enclosed  the  wealth  U  I  wit  and 
artistic  life  of  the  town.  At  the  hour  of  the  aperitif  " 
the  cafes  were  crowded  with  lite  intcller  tuals  authors, 
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BCtors,  artists,  chroniclers  and  critics.  Over  coffee  and 
cigars,  which  were  just  being  introduced  into  Paris, 
a  brilliant  throng  assembled  every  afternoon  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  at  Brebants',  the  Cafe.  Richc,  Tortoni's, 
and  the  Maison  Doree,  discussing  and  comment- 
ing on  the  news  of  the  day  :  literary,  artistic  or 
political.  There  was  never  a  time  when  Paris  was  not 
interested  in  the  theatre  and  the  doings  of  its  leading 
personages.  It  was  always  ready  to  be  excited  over  the 
dispute  of  a  duke  with  a  "  danscusc  ",  and  to  read  with 
avidity  the  latest  gossip  of  the  green-room. 

Into  this  glittering  system  came  Dickens,  a  star 
from  another  and  perhaps  a  better  world.  He  was 
momentarily  absorbed  by  its  discussions  and  its  amuse- 
ments. He  visited  cafes  and  restaurants,  peered  into 
studios,  caught  glimpses  of  the  whirling  night  life  of 
Montmartre,  was  impressed  with  the  power  and  reality 
of  the  theatre — and  occasionally  annoyed  by  its  con- 
ventionalities— held  converse  with  its  great  men,  visit- 
ing Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Scribe,  Auber,  Eugene  Sue 
and  de  Girardin.  His  portraits  do  not  always  please  the 
Parisian.  Scribe's  magnificence — his  house  and  his 
horses  "  all  made  out  of  his  pen  ",  the  pen  of  the  popu- 
lar dramatist — seems  principally  to  have  struck  him. 
George  Sand  he  thinks  very  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance; Mmc.  Yiardot  inspired  his  admiration  and  devo- 
tion. Girardin  gave  marvellous  dinners  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  sybarite.  At  one,  a  glorious  sauce,  flavoured 
with  orange,  is  served  with  the  plum-pudding,  and  is 
named  after  the  English  writer.  When  coffee  is 
brought  in,  a  drawer  in  a  cabinet  is  pulled  open  and 
five  thousand  cigars — then  a  great  luxury — are  exhibited 
to  the  wonder,  and,  I  dare  say,  secret  disgust  of 
Dickens. 

Dickens'  visit  to  Hugo  was  memorable.  The  two 
great  men  were  in  excellent  humour  with  each  other. 
Hugo  had  the  gift  of  exquisite  flattery  and  spoke  de- 
lightfully of  Dickens'  work.  As  to  the  Titan  himself, 
he  was  of  noble  appearance,  and  his  welcome  accorded 
with  his  reputation.  His  house  in  the  Place  des  Vosges 
was  a  museum  as  if  in  prevision  of  the  day  when 
posterity  would  convert  it  into  a  treasury  of  Hugo 
souvenirs,  such  as  has  now  happened.  There  was  the 
porter's  chair  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  just  as  if  that 
beautiful  creature  had  stepped  out  of  it  from  a  visit 
to  one  of  her  admirers. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  which  Dickens  inhabited  in  '67 
— the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition — had  none  of  their 
present  rivalry  with  the  Boulevards.  The  movement 
westward  had  not  begun,  which  is  carrying  the  business 
town  to  the  edge  of  the  Bois.  Paris  proper  ended  at 
the  Rond-Point.  Beyond  was  a  half-rural  region  :  a 
few  houses  set  in  gardens.  This  was  continued  up  to 
the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile,  where  stands  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  The  rest  was  country.  One-third  of  the 
city's  space  was  given  up  to  gardens,  so  that,  though 
the  streets  might  be  narrow,  behind  the  fringe  of  houses 
were  stretches  of  verdure,  avenues  of  chestnut,  white 
and  pink  with  blossom,  and  bushes  of  sweet-smelling 
lilac.  What  has  been  gained  in  one  direction  has  been 
lost  in  another.  The  trees  and  gardens  have  been 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  profit-bearing  bricks  and 
mortar. 

Dickens  tells  a  story  in  one  of  his  letters  to  John 
Forster  of  his  life  in 'the  Champs  Elysees.  Oppo- 
site to  him  lived  an  eccentric  old  lady,  the  Duchesse 
de  Gaumont  Lafoere,  who  was  found  assassinated  in 
her  bed  one  morning.  There  was  a  great  commotion, 
and  a  crowd  assembled  about  the  house.  Suddenly  an 
elegantly  dressed  man  cleft  his  way  through  the 
"  badauds  "  and  addressed  himself  to  the  commissaire 
de  police  : — 

"  Is  it  t  rue,  then,  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  is  no 
longer  living?  " 

"It  is  only  too  true,  Monsieur  le  Due  "  ;  for  it  was 
the  husband. 

"  Ah,  tant  mieux  ",  he  sighed,  and  went  away  gentlv. 
The  two  had  been  separated  for  years. 

Dickens'  pleasure  was  greatest  in  the  French  theatre. 
He  admired  the  acting  and  writes  enthusiastically  to 
John  Forster  of  evenings  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  the 


Porte  St.  Martin,  Odeon,  Ambigu,  and  other  of  the 
Parisian  playhouses.  He  is  much  struck  with  the  art 
of  Frederic  Lemaitre,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  describes  in  detail  his  wonderful  acting  in  a  part 
in  which  he  is  a  murderer. 

Paris  took  part  in  the  recent  Dickens  celebrations 
with  more  than  ordinary  ardour.  The  literary  news- 
papers dealt  with  him  as  novelist  and  humanitarian, 
and  the  theatres  staged  two  versions  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  "  David  Copperfield  ".  It  is  true 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  satisfied  the  pietist, 
for  great  liberties  had  been  taken  with  the  text ;  but 
the  spirit  that  animated  both  was  Dickcnsian.  To 
Pickwick  is  attached  adventures  which  certainly  were 
not  his,  and  David  is  thrown  into  the  strangest  society, 
amongst  which  we  recognise  the  young  thieves  in 
Fagin's  kitchen;  Micawber  becomes  a  kind  of  Srjueers. 
Still  some  thousands  of  Parisians  to  whom,  until  yester- 
day, David  Copperfield  meant  nothing  at  all  have  wept 
over  his  troubles  and  felt  a  generous  joy  at  his  escape 
into  the  kindly  arms  of  Betsy  Trotwood. 


A  TALE  OF  LONDON. 

By  Lord  Dlnsany. 

"POME  ",  said  the  Sultan  to  his  hasheesh-eater  in 
^— '   the   very  furthest   lands   that   know  Bagdad, 
"  dream  to  me  now.  of  London." 

And  the  hasheesh-eater  made  a  low  obeisance  and 
seated  himself  cross-legged  upon  a  purple  cushion 
broidered  with  golden  poppies  on  the  floor,  beside  an 
ivory  bowl  where  the  hasheesh  was,  and  having  eaten 
liberally  of  the  hasheesh  blinked  seven  times  and  spoke 
thus. 

"  O  Friend  of  God,  know  then  that  London  is  the 
desiderate  town  even  of  all  Earth's  cities.  Its  houses 
are  of  ebony  and  cedar  which  they  roof  with  thin  copper 
plates  that  the  hand  of  Time  turns  green.  They  have 
golden  balconies  in  which  amethysts  are  where  they  sit 
and  watch  the  sunset.  Musicians  in  the  gloaming  steal 
softly  along  the  ways ;  unheard  their  feet  fall  on  the 
white  sea-sand  with  which  those  ways  are  strewn,  and 
in  the  darkness  suddenly  they  play  on  dulcimers  and 
instruments  with  strings.  Then  are  there  murmurs  in 
the  balconies  praising  their  skill,  then  are  there  bracelets 
cast  down  to  them  for  reward,  and  golden  necklaces, 
and  even  pearls. 

"  Indeed  but  the  city  is  fair;  there  is  by  the  sandy 
ways  a  paving  all  alabaster,  and  the  lanterns  along  it  are 
of  chrysoprase,  all  night  long  they  shine  green,  but  of 
amethyst  are  the  lanterns  of  the  balconies. 

"  As  the  musicians  go  along  the  ways  dancers  gather 
about  them  and  dance  upon  the  alabaster  pavings,  for 
joy  and  not  for  hire.  Sometimes  a  window  opens  far  up 
in  an  ebony  palace  and  a  w  reath  is  cast  down  to  a  dancer 
or  orchids  show  ered  upon  them. 

"  Indeed  of  many  cities  have  I  dreamed  but  of  none 
fairer,  through  many  marble  metropolitan  gates 
hasheesh  has  led  me,  but  London  is  its  secret,  the  last 
gate  of  all ;  the  ivory  bow  1  has  nothing  more  to  show. 
And  indeed  even  now  the  imps  that  crawl  behind  me 
and  that  will  not  let  me  be  arc  plucking  me  by  the  elbow 
and  bidding  my  spirit  return,  for  well  they  know  that 
I  have  seen  too  much.  '  Xo,  not  London  ',  they  say, 
and  therefore  I  will  speak  of  some  other  city,  a  city  of 
some  less  mysterious  land,  and  anger  not  the  imps  with 
forbidden  things.  I  will  speak  of  Persepolis  or  famous 
Thebes." 

A  shade  of  annoyance  crossed  the  Sultan's  face,  a  look 
of  thunder  that  you  had  scarcely  seen,  but  in  those  lands 
they  watched  his  visage  well,  and  though  his  spirit  was 
wandering  far  away  and  his  eyes  were  bleared  with 
hasheesh,  yet  that  storyteller  there  and  then  perceived 
the  look  that  was  death  and  sent  his  spirit  back  at  once 
to  London  as  a  man  runs  into  his  house  w  hen  the  thunder 
comes. 

"  And  therefore  ",  he  continued,  "  in  the  desiderate 
city,  in  London  all  their  camels  are  pure  white.  Re- 
markable is  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  that  draw 
their  chariots  that  are  of  ivory  along  those  sandy  ways 
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and  that  are  of  surpassing:  lightness  ;  they  have  little 
bells  of  silver  upon  their  horses'  heads.  O  Friend  of 
God,  if  you  perceived  their  merchants  !  The  glory  of 
their  dresses  in  the  noonday  !  They  are  no  less  gor- 
geous than  those  butterflies  that  float  about  their  streets. 
They  have  over-cloaks  of  green  and  vestments  of  azure  ; 
huge  purple  flowers  blaze  on  their  over-cloaks,  the  work 
of  cunning  needles,  the  centres  of  the  flowers  are  of 
gold  and  the  petals  of  purple.  All  their  hats  are  black  " 
("  No,  no",  said  the  Sultan)  "  but  irises  are  set  about 
the  brims  and  green  plumes  float  above  the  crowns  of 
them. 

"  They  have  a  river  that  is  named  the  Thames,  on  it 
their  ships  go  up  with  violet  sails  bringing  incense  for 
the  braziers  that  perfume  the  streets,  new  songs  ex- 
changed for  gold  with  alien  tribes,  raw  silver  for  the 
statues  of  their  heroes,  gold  to  make  balconies  where 
their  women  sit,  great  sapphires  to  reward  their  poets 
with,  the  secrets  of  old  cities  and  strange  lands,  the 
learning  of  the  dwellers  in  far  isles,  emeralds,  diamonds 
and  the  hoards  of  the  sea.  And  whenever  a  ship  comes 
into  port  and  furls  its  violet  sails  and  the  news  spreads 
through  London  that  she  has  come,  then  all  the  mer- 
chants go  down  to  the  river  to  barter,  and  all  day  long 
the  chariots  whirl  through  the  streets,  and  the  sound 
of  their  going  is  a  mighty  roar  all  day  until  evening, 
their  roar  is  even  like  ..." 

"  Not  so  ",  said  the  Sultan. 

"Truth  is  not  hidden  from  the  Friend  of  God", 
replied  the  hasheesh-eater.  "  I  have  erred  being 
drunken  with  hasheesh  ;  for  in  the  desiderate  city,  even 
in  London,  so  thick  upon  the  ways  is  the  white  sea- 
sand  with  which  the  city  glimmers  that  no  sound  comes 
from  the  path  of  the  charioteers,  but  they  go  softly  like 
a  light  sea-wind."  ("It  is  well",  said  the  Sultan.) 
"They  go  softly  down  to  the  port  where  the  vessels 
are,  and  the  merchandise  in  from  sea,  amongst  the 
wonders  that  the  sailors  show,  on  land  by  the  high 
ships;  and  softly  they  go,  though  swiftly,  at  evening 
back  to  their  homes. 

"  O,  would  that  the  Munificent,  the  Illustrious,  the 
Friend  of  God,  had  even  seen  these  things,  had  seen  the 
jewellers  with  their  empty  baskets  bargaining  there  by 
the  ships,  when  the  barrels  of  emeralds  came  up  from 
the  hold.  Or  would  that  he  had  seen  the  fountains  there 
in  silver  basins  in  the  midst  of  the  ways.  I  have  seen 
small  spires  upon  their  ebony  houses,  and  the  spires 
were  all  of  gold,  birds  strutted  there  upon  the  copper 
roofs  from  golden  spire  to  spire  that  have  no  equal  for 
splendour  in  all  the  woods  of  the  world.  And  over 
London,  the  desiderate  city,  the  sky  is  so  deep  a  blue 
that  by  this  alone  the  traveller  may  know  where  he  has 
come,  and  may  end  his  fortunate  journey.  Xor  yet  for 
any  colour  of  the  sky  is  there  too  great  heat  in  London, 
for  along  its  ways  a  wind  blows  always  from  the  South, 
gently  and  cools  the  city. 

"  Such,  O  Friend  of  God,  is  indeed  the  city  of  London, 
lying  very  far  off  on  the  yonder  side  of  Bagdad,  without 
a  peer  for  beauty  or  excellence  of  its  ways  among  all 
the  towns  of  the  earth  or  cities  of  song ;  and  even  so 
as  I  have  told  its  fortunate  citizens  dwell,  with  their 
hearts  ever  devising  beautiful  things  and  from  the 
beauty  of  their  own  fair  work,  that  is  more  abundant 
around  them  every  year,  receiving  new  inspirations  to 
work  things  more  beautiful  yet." 

"And  is  their  Government  good?"  the  Sultan  said. 

"  It  is  most  good  ",  said  the  hasheesh-eater,  and  fell 
backward!  upon  the  floor. 

He  lay  thus  and  was  silent.  And  when  the  Sultan 
perceived  he  would  speak  no  more  that  night  he  smiled 
and  lightly  applauded. 

And  there  was  envy  in  that  palace,  in  kinds  beyond 
Bagdad,  of  all  that  dwell  in  Ixmdon. 


FRITILLARIES. 
By  Johv  Vm'ghav, 

Canon  of  Winciiestcr. 

IT  is  curious  how  some  rare  and  attractive  plants,  con- 
fined, it  may  be,  to  comparatively  a  few  plat  I  I 
in  Great  Britain,  arc  yet  extraordinarily  abundant  in 


the  places  where  they  occur.  The  wild  tulip  is  a  very 
scarce  species,  but  I  know  of  one  disused  chalk-pit 
where  it  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
beautiful  Scilla  autumnalis,  or  autumnal  squill,  only 
occurs  in  one  locality  in  Hampshire,  but  there  it  stars 
with  its  exquisite  blossoms  some  acres  of  ground.  The 
lovely  summer  snowflake  is  seldom  met  with,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loddon  near  Reading  it  is  abundant. 
So  with  the  fritillary  or  snake's-head,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  attractive  plants  in  the  British  flora. 
It  is  now  to  be  found  in  perhaps  one  locality  only  in 
Hampshire,  but  there,  at  the  right  season,  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  last  week  in  April  is 
the  best  time  to  see  this  gorgeous  sight,  but  the  plant 
lingers  on  in  blossom  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  montr; 
I  paid  a  visit  to  this  favoured  spot  last  year,  and  well 
was  I  rewarded  for  a  long  journey.  There  is  no  secret 
about  the  locality,  for  during  the  season  of  flowering 
it  is  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  people  on  foot,  on 
bicycles,  in  carriages,  even  in  motor-cars — who  carry 
away  with  them  bunches  of  the  curiously  marked  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms.  Indeed,  while  the  plant 
is  in  flower,  a  good  woman  presides  over  the  floral 
festival,  and  sells  hundreds  of  bunches  of  blossoms,  the 
profit  of  which  is  devoted  to  some  local  charity.  A 
little  hut,  made  of  wattle  and  straw,  and  lined  with 
some  household  stuff,  is  made  for  her  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  high  hedge  at  the  entrance  to  the  meadows,  and 
there,  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  she  remains  till 
the  harvest  is  over.  The  spot,  which  is  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the  estate  which 
a  grateful  country  granted  to  the  Iron  Duke  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  famous  avenue  of  elm  trees, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  county, 
opens  out  on  the  high-road,  and  in  the  meadows  which 
lie  between  the  road  and  the  river  the  colony  of 
fritillaries  will  be  found.  The  river  Loddon  here  divides 
the  counties  of  Hants  and  Berkshire,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream  the  flowers  are  abundant.  In  his  poem 
on  "  Windsor  Forest  ",  Pope  speaks  of  "  The  Loddon 
slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown'd  ",  and  the  epithet 
is  true.  The  stream  is  a  very  sluggish  one,  but  in 
most  winters  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  the  fritillary 
meadows  are  sometimes  under  water  for  weeks  to- 
gether. This  condition  of  things  exactly  suits  the 
species,  which  flourishes  best  in  swampy  ground,  and 
at  Strathlieldsayc  it  flourishes  exceedingly.  Scattered 
over  two  large  meadows,  of  many  acres  in  extent,  on 
the  Hampshire  side  of  the  Loddon,  the  flowers  may  be 
seen  in  marvellous  profusion.  In  places  you  can 
hardly  see  the  green  grass  for  the  flowers.  There  arc 
literally  wide  sheets  of  purple  and  of  white  fritillaries. 
The  flowers  arc  mostly  solitary,  and  except  when  in 
bud  always  drooping,  while  in  shape  they  arc  like  a 
tulip.  The  beauty  of  the  colouring  is  only  equalled 
by  its  strange  and  unique  character.  The  family  name 
Fritillary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  fritillus,  a 
dice-box,  which  is  the  common  accompaniment  of  a 
Chequer-board,  which  the  markings  of  the  flower 
resemble;  while  its  specific  name  mcleagris,  also 
applied  to  a  Guinea-fowl,  has  reference  to  the  same 
pe<  uliarity.  The  plant  is  well  di  scribed  by  old  Gerard 
in  his  "  Herbal",  and  is  worth  quoting,  alike  for  the 
quaintness  of  the  language  and  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
delineation.  "  The  Checquered  Dallodill  or  Ginny-hcn 
I'loure  ",  as  lie  <  .ills  the  fritillarx,  "  hath  small  narrow 
grassic  leaves,  among  which  there  riseth  up  a  slalkc 
three  hands  high,  having  at  the  lop  one  or  two  Homes, 
which  eonsisteth  of  si\  small  leaves  1  heqiicrcd  most 
strangely:  wherein  Nature,  Of  rather  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  hath  kept  a  very  wonderful  order,  surpass- 
ing (as  in  all  other  things)  the  CUriouttCSl  painting  that 
Art  can  set  doime.  One  quare  i  .  of  .1  greenish  yellow 
colour,  the  other  purple,  keeping  the  same  order  as  well 
on  the  backside  of  the  lloure  as  on  the  inside,  although 
they  are  blackish  in  one  square,  and  ol  a  Violet  colour 
in  an  other;  insomuch  that  every  kale  *ccmcth  to  be 
the  feather  of  a  Ginn>  hen,  whereof  it  took*-  his  name." 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Fritillary,  or 
Ginny-hen  flower,  is  really  an  indigenous  plant  in  Great 
Britain,   and  indeed   it   is   ranked  by   Watson  as  a 
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"  denizen  ' ' —  that  is,  as  a  species  labouring  under  a 
grave  suspicion  of  having  been  introduced  by  human 
agency.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  that  the  early 
botanists  pass  over  the  plant  in  silence,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  showy  species  in  the  British 
flora.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Turner,  or  John- 
son, or  Kay.  Gerard,  as  we  have  seen,  accurately 
describes  it,  but  he  knows  it  only  as  a  garden  flower. 
It  is  greatly  esteemed,  he  says,  "  for  the  beautifying 
of  our  gardens  ",  and  he  adds,  "  for  the  bosoms  of  the 
beautifull  ".  The  earliest  notice  of  it  as  a  wild  plant 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  1737,  when  it  is  included 
in  a  list  of  Ilarcficld  plants.  It  is  now  abundant,  as 
all  Oxford  men  know,  in  the  Christ  Church  meadows 
and  near  Iflley,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  classical 
locality  on  English  soil,  but  the  great  Dillenius, 
who  was  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  from  1728 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1747,  never  mentions  it; 
and  the  first  record  of  it  at  Oxford  is  about  the  year 
1775,  when  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
notes  it  as  growing  in  Magdalen  College  meadows. 
The  earliest  record  of  its  existence  in  Suffolk  is  in  the 
year  1776,  in  Essex  in  1815,  and  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
where  it  now  grows  in  such  lavish  abundance,  in  the 
year  1823. 

It  is  also  strange  that  there  seems  to  be  no  recognised 
English  name  by  which  Fritillaria  meleagris  is  known. 
Gerard,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  it  "  the  chequered  daf- 
fodill  or  Ginny-hen  Floure  ".  When  Dr.  Bromfield 
visited  the  Strathfieldsaye  locality  about  the  year  1850, 
he  could  find  no  one  who  knew  its  name  :  some,  he  tells 
us,  "called  the  plants  snowdrops  (the  white  variety), 
others  daffodils,  while  the  rest  pronounced  them  to  be 
cowslips  !  "  In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  the  lady  of  the 
wattle-hut  informed  me  that  "  some  people  calls  it 
Turk's-cap,  some  wild  tulip,  and  some,  who  be  fine 
scholars,  fritillarics  ".  In  other  places  the  plant  is 
known  as  "  snake's-head  ".  This  latter  is  an  excellent 
term,  for  not  only  do  the  chequered  markings  on  the 
petals  resemble  those  of  a  snake,  but  in  an  unexpanded 
state  the  blossom,  which  is  then  nearly  erect,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  shape  and  attitude  of  a 
snake's  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  the  indigenous  nature 
of  Fritillaria  meleagris,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its 
geographical  distribution  in  Europe  would  lead  us  to 
expect  its  presence  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  such  localities  as  Christ  Church 
meadows  and  at  Strathfieldsaye  have  every  indication 
of  true  nativity.  Moreover,  it  is  not  confined  to  one  or 
two  habitats  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  of 
its  tributaries  ;  the  plant  is  recorded  in  the  London  Cata- 
logue for  no  less  than  seventeen  counties. 

As  so  often  happens  the  beauty  of  the  plant  has  tended 
to  its  extinction.  In  many  localities  it  has  been  entirely 
eradicated  through  the  baneful  habit  of  transplanting 
wild  species  into  gardens.  In  former  years  it  was 
to  be  found  in  Hampshire  near  the  town  of  Bishop's 
Waltham,  where  the  children  were  accustomed  to 
gather  it  for  their  May-day  garlands,  but  it  has  now 
completely  disappeared.  In  Essex,  too,  in  a  damp 
meadow  just  beyond  the  village  of  Steeple  Bumpstead, 
it  was  once  to  be  seen  in  considerable  plenty,  but  not  a 
plant,  I  believe,  now  remains. 

In  the  Strathfieldsaye  locality  the  white  and  the  purple 
varieties  seem  to  occur  equally,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  beautiful.  This  variation  in 
colour  is  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  is  generally 
found  wherever  the  plant  grows  in  any  abundance.  It 
is  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  as  we  are 
reminded  in  the  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  beauti- 
ful commemoration  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  : — 

"  I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritillaries, 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields 
Above  by  Eynsham,  down  by  Sandford,  yields." 

In  both  localities  the  white  and  the  purple  varieties  are 
as  plentiful  now  as  when  the  poet  wrote  "  Thyrsis  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ULSTER   AND   HOME  RULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Ulstermen  as  well  as  all  other  British  sub- 
jects are  entitled  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  a  strong  central  Government 
and  a  number  of  local  governments  in  federal  union. 
They  have  indeed  no  right  to  complain  if  they  are  out- 
voted on  this  question.     But  is  it  clear  that  they  are 
in  a  minority  as  regards  it?    Though  Mr.  Asquith  and 
others  talk  of  a  Federation  of  States  with  local  Parlia- 
ments, they  are  bringing  forward  no  general  scheme 
for  the  purpose.    And  many  people  distrust  their  allega- 
tions and  think  that  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland 
is  once  passed  Federation  will  be  allowed  to  go  asleep 
as  Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords  went  asleep  as  soon 
as  the  Parliament  Bill  was  passed.    That  the  breaking 
up  of  a  country  under  a   single  Government   into  a 
number  of  Federated  States  has  ever  been  advan- 
tageous has  yet  to  be  proved ;  and  in  these  days  of 
gigantic  labour  combinations  which  organise  strikes  all 
over  the  kingdom  there  seems  to  be  special  need  for 
a  strong  central  Government.      Would  the  late  coal 
strike  have  been  dealt  with  more  satisfactorily  if  the 
English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  coal-mines  were  each  con- 
trolled by  a  local  Parliament?    I  think  the  Ulstermen 
— and  the  Unionist  party  generally — are  quite  justified 
in  fighting  for  the  continuance   of   a   single  central 
Government  until  the  country  has  decided  to  the  con- 
trary at  a  General  Election  on  which  it  is  the  main  issue. 

But  apart  from  this  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  distinctly  unfair  to  the  men  of  Ulster.  The 
claim  of  Ireland  to  Home  Rule  is  that  though  the  Irish 
Nationalists  form  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom — not  more  than  one-tenth — they  are  a 
local  majority  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  ask  for  self- 
government.  To  this  the  Ulstermen  can  rejoin  "  Yes; 
you  form  a  local  majority  in  Ireland  considered  as  a 
whole.  But  there  is  within  Ireland  'a  district — the 
North-East — containing  about  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  in  which  the  majority  is  altogether  the 
other  way.  We  of  the  North-East  claim  the  same  right 
to  govern  ourselves  in  the  district  where  we  constitute 
a  local  majority  on  the  very  same  ground  that  the 
Nationalists  claim  the  right  to  govern  themselves  as  a 
local  majority  in  Ireland  ".  The  only  answer  that  has 
been  attempted  to  this  claim  is  that  the  district  where 
the  local  majority  is  Unionist  is  too  small  for  separate 
consideration.  But  it  is  larger  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  Ireland  than  Ireland  is  relatively  to  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  it  is  also  larger  relatively  to  Ireland  than 
Wales  is  relatively  to  England,  and  the  Government  has 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  local  majority  in  Wales 
by  introducing  a  Bill  to  disestablish  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Wales,  leaving  its  English  sister  undisturbed.  As 
to  the  size  of  the  North-Eastern  district,  whose  separate 
rights  should  be  thus  recognised,  that  can  be  settled 
when  the  general  principle  is  conceded.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  North-East  will  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  an  Irish  Parliament  except  on  compulsion. 

Truly  yours, 

Observer. 

"  BE  BRITISH  !" 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sedgehill  Manor,  5  May  191 2. 

Sir, — When  I  saw  an  article  in  this  week's  Saturday 
Review  headed  "  Be  British!"  I  thought  "Ah,  here 
at  last  is  someone  sensible  and  brave  enough  to  pro- 
test against  the  absurd  insular  insolence  involved  in  the 
assumption  that  all  the  qualities  demanding  calmness, 
courage  and — common  decency  even — are  the  monopoly 
of  the  British  people".  But  I  was  mistaken.  Amidst 
a  good  deal  that  was  sound  sense  another  sheep  was 
bleating  the  same  boast.  Why  "  Be  British  !"  ?  Why 
not  "  Be  human  "  ?  I  happen  to  be  of  purely  British 
breed  (and,  being  a  Liberal,  have,  naturally,   a  real 
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sense  of  patriotism),  but  I  have  sufficient  sympathy 
and  imagination  to  understand  the  impatient  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  this  smug,  self-righteous  compla- 
cency must  arouse  in  the  breasts  and  brains  of  persons 
of  other  breeds. 

That  "  self-praise  is  no  recommendation  "  I  have 
always  held  to  be  of  limited  verity — cooks  seeking 
employment  are  quite  justified  in  proclaiming  them- 
selves adepts  in  the  culinary  art.  Their  boasts  can  be 
put  to  the  most  convincing  test,  and  they  know  it. 
But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  woman  who,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  vaunts  her  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, beauty  or  fascination  has  never  been  able  to  induce 
anyone  else  to  speak  of  them.  Is  there  any  universal 
acknowledgment  that  courage  is  a  special  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation?  Everyone,  for  instance,  admits 
the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of  the  Latin  races  (com- 
bined, of  course,  with  shallowness  and  irresponsibility) ; 
the  thriftiness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Teutons  (accom- 
panied, of  course,  too,  with  stodginess).  But  do  other 
nations  concede  to  us  an  unusual  degree  of  bravery 
even  while  adding,  with  that  lack  of  generosity  from 
which  we  are  so  entirely  free,  that  it  is  probably  due 
to  the  coarseness  of  our  nature  which  renders  us  in- 
capable of  apprehending  dangers  that  the  more  subtle 
senses  of  the  Southern  races  detect  from  afar?  If 
there  is  not  even  this  damningly  faint  testimony  from 
others  of  our  superior  courage  then  it  must  be  only 
our  own  estimate  of  ourselves ;  and  it  is  always  unwise 
to  claim  for  ourselves  qualities  with  which  no  one  else 
has  shown  any  tendency  to  credit  us,  when  the  claim 
can  neither  be  refuted  nor  substantiated.  Now  the 
Japanese  have  been  credited  with  a  certain  stoical 
courage  and  unflinching  valour.  Why  not  then  try 
"  Be  Japanese  "  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  forth  quali- 
ties useful  in  an  emergency  such  as  a  shipwreck  or  a 
fire?  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  and  possibly  equally 
efficacious.  Yet,  although  this  universal  acclamation 
of  our  greater  valour  is  not  forthcoming,  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  just  claim  is  reiterated  ad  nauseam  in  all  our 
newspapers  and  from  all  our  platforms;  and  "the 
women  behaved  very  well  "  is  nearly  as  irritating. 
Why  the  aspirate  shouldn't  they?  They,  too,  are 
human  beings,  and  by  degrees  we  may  learn  that  desir- 
able qualities  are  not  a  question  of  either  nationality  or 
sex.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  inflated  self- 
conceit. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

 Acnes  Grove. 

LIFEBOATS  AND  COMPASSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  May  191 2. 

Sir, — In  ihc  report  of  the  American  "Titanic" 
inquiry,  on  page  5  of  the  "  Times  "  of  the  26th  ultimo, 
the  quartermaster  Robert  Hichens  is  stated  to  have 
said  that  the  boat  under  his  charge  had  no  compass. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether,  as 
he  seemed  to  suggest,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  his  not 
returning  to  attempt  to  save  any  of  those  who  were 
drowning,  but  it  seems  strange  that  someone  did  not 
at  once  ask  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
do  not  now  require  that  every  boat  shall  be  provided 
with  a  compass.  And  that  seems  to  be  a  matter  on 
which  the  public  should  be  informed  at  once,  as  being 
of  importance  irrespective  of  the  inquiry  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  iH<,\  and  the 
regulations  made  in  accordance  with  it  seem  to  require 
that  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  boats  of  passenger  carry- 
ing vessels  shall  be  supplied  with  a  compass,  but  all 
boats  must  have  spare  oars.  But  even  with  clear 
weather  by  day  and  by  night  anyone  in  charge  of  a  boat 
which  is  "  alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  "  would  sacrifice 
many  oars  for  the  sake  of  B  OOfflpMflJ  and  an  ample 
supply  of  oars  docs  not  ensure  an  ample  supply  of 
rowers.  There  has  been  mil'  Ii  discussion  lately  about 
the  number  of  boats  which  should  be  carried  and  the 
question  of  their  construction;  but  some  practical  0OO- 
siderations  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  perhaps 
not  understood.    A  boat  which  is  leaky  may  be  billed. 


If  there  be  no  oars  the  bottom  boards  may  be  used.  A 
coat  etc.  hoisted  on  an  oar  or  board  may  keep  a  boat 
before  the  wind.  But  even  with  the  help  of  sun  and  stars 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  much  of  a  true  course  without  a 
compass.  And  therefore  I  submit  that  every  boat  in 
every  vessel  should  have  a  compass  as  an  essential  part 
of  its  outfit.  And  the  cost  of  an  efficient  compass  is 
so  trifling  ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Zetetes. 

TRIPOLI  AND  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  DANGER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
4  Bridge  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  5  May  1912. 

Sir, — Your  correspondence  on  Tripoli  and  the  Near 
Eastern  danger  appears  to  have  aroused  much  com- 
ment. I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the  varied 
views  set  forth  week  by  week,  and,  from  an  academic 
point  of  view,  endorse  Dr.  Majid's  plea  for  the  Moslems, 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  great  political  factor  in 
the  East.  But  while  agreeing  with  him  that  the  Turks, 
if  they  greatly  desire  it,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  Egyptian  territory,  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  way  Dr.  Majid  proposes  that  England  should 
compel  the  Italians  to  leave  Tripoli.  Active  interven- 
tion against  the  wishes  of  Russia,  Italy's  new  cham- 
pion, does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  our  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  indeed  in  our  own  interests  the 
results  of  an  aggressive  policy  towards  Italy  would  be 
very  doubtful.  As  for  appealing  to  the  Italian  sense 
of  justice,  and  endeavouring  by  peaceful  means  to  per- 
suade them  to  evacuate  the  land  they  cannot  conquer, 
surely  Dr.  Majid  recognises  the  futility  of  such  attempts. 
The  Italians  will  learn  their  lesson  in  time,  and  the  very 
fact  of  their  failure  to  advance  shows  that  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  can  be  trusted  to  hold  their  own.  But  the 
Italian  repulse,  to  some  extent,  is  bound  to  influence 
Moslem  feeling  towards  other  European  Powers,  and 
while  we  can  only  rejoice  at  the  well-deserved  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  Italians  for  their  presumption, 
it  is  as  well  to  recognise  the  danger  in  which  that  fool- 
hardy nation  has  heedlessly  placed  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  by  renewed  caution  and  diplomacy  secure  the 
devotion  of  our  Moslem  subjects. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Grahams  McQuilquham. 


THE  SUFFRAGETTE  IN  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  April  1912. 

Sir, — It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  your  correspon- 
dent in  the  Elysian  fields  has  misquoted  the  remarks  of 
Solomon  Ben  David  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent plethora  of  women.  One  can  rather  believe  that 
Horace  nods  occasionally  in  company  with  Homer  than 
that  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrews  should  have  been 
ignorant  that  Lucina  always  sees  to  it  that  there  are 
more  boys  born  than  twirls.  It  is  the  crass  stupidity 
of  those  who  ought  to  maintain  the  balance  provided 
by  nature  that  lets  tin  men  children  die  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood  whilst  the  more  easily  reared  women 
children  survive.  This  carelessness  upsets  all  the  good 
intentions  of  the  gods  and  leaves  as  heritage  this  super- 
fluity "f  femininity  which  is  so  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary. Sur<  ly  Solomon  Ben  David  knew  all  this  and 
has  not  forgotten,  but  Q.  H.  F.  probably  never  knew, 
and  cared  less,  so  may  be  easily  forgiven  this  lapse: 
only  one  thinks  they  should  know  better  in  Hades. 

Nemo. 

"  THE  INCONSTANT  MOON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Ri  vm.w. 

5  Heath  Hank  Road,  Birkenhead, 
6  May  dm  I, 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  should  have  remembered 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  later  words  in  "The  Art  of 
Writing  "  :  "  The  author  must  know  his  countryside, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  like  his  hand  ;  the  distances, 
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the  points  of  the  compass,  the  place  of  the  sun's  rising, 
the  behaviour  of  the  moon,  should  all  be  beyond  cavil. 
And  how  troublesome  the  moon  is  !  I  have  come  to 
grief  over  the  moon  in  '  Prince  Otto  ',  and  so  soon  as 
that  was  pointed  out  to  me,  adopted  a  precaution  which 
I  recommend  to  other  men — I  never  write  now  without 
an  almanack  ". 

I  hope  your  readers  will  re-read  the  whole  delightful 
paper  for  themselves. 

Faithfully  yours 

II.  Ballantine. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

Park  Lodge,  Albert  Gate  S.W. 

5  May  1912. 

Sir, — It  is  not  only  in  fiction  that  the  moon  receives 
queer  treatment  from  writers.  In  "  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  "of  4  April  1912  a  reviewer, 
describing  the  season  of  Easter,  writes  :  "  And  over- 
head rides,  amid  the  constellations  of  spring,  the  full 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox  ".  This  is  a  wonderful 
astronomical  jumble.  The  vernal  equinox  is  quite  un- 
connected with  the  age  of  the  moon.  On  20  March 
the  moon  may  be  in  any  of  its  quarters.  Even  if  it 
does  happen  to  be  full  on  or  about  that  day,  its  appear- 
ance, brilliancy  etc.  are  much  as  usual.  Easter  itself 
may  occur  on  any  day  up  to  25  April ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  much  as  thirty-six  days  after  the  equinox. 

A  noteworthy  astronomical  blunder  occurs  in  "  Hard 
Times  ",  where  a  star  is  watched  for  hours  from  the 
bottom  of  a  disused  shaft.  The  only  possible  way  to 
account  for  this  is  by  supposing  that  the  star  was 
Polaris,  and  that  the  shaft  was  not  a  vertical  one  but 
inclined  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
probably  about  53  degrees.  But,  if  so,  Stephen  might 
have  walked  up  the  side  of  the  shaft  ! 

Yours  obediently, 

G.  M.  Marstox. 

BIBLICAL  HEXAMETERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Satirdav  Review. 

Sir, — Here  is  another  unconscious  one,  this  time  from 
the  Vulgate  (James  v.  11): 

"  Ecce  beatificamus  eos  qui  sustinuerunt  **. 

Yours  faithfullv 
  G.  A.  B. 

THE  ROYAL  EAR  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Portland  Place  W, 

8  May  1912. 

Sir. — The  Royal  Ear  Hospital,  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
of  which  I  have  recently  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed 
treasurer  and  chairman,  is  urgently  in  need  of  assis- 
tance. In  addition  to  an  average  expenditure  in  excess 
of  income  of  j£.$oo,  it  is  burdened  with  a  mortgage 
debt  of  ^4000,  and  for  lack  of  funds  one  wing  of  the 
Hospital  cannot  be  utilised. 

The  institution  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1816 
to  succour  those  suffering  from  the  many  diseases  of 
the  ear.  It  is  staffed  by  eminent  aurists,  and  has  ever 
been  a  most  deserving  charity.  From  the  earliest  days 
it  has  on  this  account  been  favoured  with  Royal  support, 
and  at  the  present  moment  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  have  both  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend 
their  patronage  to  it. 

The  greatest  economy  is  observed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Hospital.  Most  of  the  work  is  honorary, 
and  the  highest-paid  officer  receives — for  assiduous 
labour — only  j£.?>o  per  annum.  The  sum  now  required 
is  ^5000.  May  I  therefore  appeal  to  your  readers  to 
come  to  our  rescue,  and  so  relieve  many  who,  without 
means  to  combat  it,  are  victims  to  a  maladv  so  cruel 
in  its  effects? 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully 

CoxSTAxcr  Hatch. 


REVIEWS. 

-W  INTELLECTUAL  MUSE. 

"  Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels."    By  John  Galsworthy. 
London:  Heinemann.    1912.  5s.net. 

T300KS  of  verse  by  prose-writers  arc  a  familiar  pro- 
duct  of  current  literature.  The  process  is  often 
natural  and  legitimate.  Writers  of  some  distinction, 
like  Mr.  Galsworthy,  arc  apt  from  time  to  time  to  record 
themselves  in  fugitive  verse,  not  (we  believe)  with  any 
conscious  claim  to  high  vocation  as  poets,  but  simply 
by  way  of  summarising  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
animate  their  regular  work.  This,  for  example,  is  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  verse.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence of  afflatus  ;  only  a  transcript,  brief  and  terse,  of 
the  cardinal  ideas  and  emotions  which  have  guided  his 
interpretation  of  life  in  fiction.  The  poems,  in  short,, 
are  poems  for  the  readers  of  his  novels;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  aim,  together  with  the  note  of  intimacy 
and  of  an  atmosphere  derived  from  a  romantic  world 
already  familiar  to  us,  not  seldom  results  in  poetry  both 
fine  and  sincere.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  Mr. 
Galsworthy  by  the  standard  of  Mr.  Hardy  ;  but  the 
parallel  is  suggestive  here,  because  in  the  present  book 
of  verse  we  have  clearly  a  product  which  must  be  re- 
garded— as  Mr.  Hardy's  verse  should  be — in  its  cumu- 
lative relation  to  the  writer's  work  proper.  Such  verse 
may  be  considered  successful  if  it  conveys  the  true 
aroma  of  an  author's  philosophy  and  personality.  He 
may  not  be  primarily  a  poet,  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
that  word.  But  verse  may  occasionally  offer  him  a 
fresh  and  freer  vehicle  for  the  imaginative  quality  which 
to  some  extent  is  alw  ays  overlaid  or  clogged  by  the  more 
concrete  medium  of  prose.  A  novelist  or  a  dramatist 
who  in  those  forms  of  art  has  really  something  to  say 
will  not  entirely  fail  in  the  more  direct  and  (so  to  put  it) 
less  corporeal  expression  which  verse  permits,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  the  true  original  purpose  of  verse. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  verses 
contain  and  sublimate  much  of  the  peculiar  intel- 
lectual flavour  which  readers  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
novels  and  plays  will  at  once  recognise.  We  say 
"  intellectual  ",  because  no  other  word  defines  him  quite 
so  accurately.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  by  nature  an  analyst. 
His  emotion,  to  invert  a  familiar  phrase,  is  tinged  with 
morality.  He  is  mainly  interested  in  human  psycho- 
logy, and  we  have  for  some  time  fancied  that  he  is  more 
concerned  with  the  motives  and  thoughts  of  people  than 
with  people  themselves.  Indeed  he  would  instinctively 
deny  the  reality  of  such  a  distinction.  People,  for  him, 
are  embodiments  of  thought  and  motive.  This  stand- 
point lends  no  little  interest  to  his  book  of  verse.  It  is 
an  achievement  to  have  incorporated  such  a  standpoint 
in  verse  at  all,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  much  of 
his  verse  is  rather  chilling  by  its  abstraction,  but  that 
some  of  it  almost  attains  a  note  of  poetic  passion.  It  is 
significant  to  consider  the  part  which  natural  objects 
play  in  his  verse.  Trees  and  flowers,  birds  and  the 
seasons,  are  almost  entirely  symbolic  ;  or  else  they  serve 
as  backgrounds,  rather  than  as  embodiments,  of  the  idea 
to  be  expressed.  It  is  true  there  are  excellent  passages 
of  natural  description,  and  clever  descriptive  phrases, 
as  of 

"  That  far  row  of  trees, 
Like  puff-balls,  dark. 
And  eerie,  down  the  breeze  ". 

But  the  excellence  is  a  prose  excellence.  We 
do  not  feel  that  such  objects,  for  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
are  intrinsically  charged  with  emotion.  The  sense 
of  blind,  instinctive  attachment  to  the  earth  and 
its  earthiness,  which  from  Keats  downwards  is 
characteristic  of  true  nature-poets,  is  now  here  caught  in 
this  volume.  Still  less  do  w  e  find  that  devotion  to  a  par- 
ticular soil,  the  spontaneous  nostalgia,  which  sometimes 
inspires  poetic  description  with  a  genuine  romance. 
There  is  nothing  nostalgic  about  Mr.  Galsworthy  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  ideas,  independent  of  geo- 
graphy,  where  the  ache  for  a  dear  countryside  is 
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replaced  by  the  wistfulness  of  philosophic  doubt.  The 
example  of  Matthew  Arnold  suffices  to  prove  that  such 
material  is  susceptible  of  poetry,  given  the  grand  passion 
to  the  writer.  Without  quite  the  grand  passion,  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  a  good  deal  of  sincerity,  which  lends  to 
some  of  his  lines  a  certain  purity  and  elevation.  Techni- 
cally he  is  readable  because  he  aims  at  entire  directness 
of  expression.  Once  or  twice  he  escapes  from  abstract 
thinking,  and  invests  the  idea  with  a  freshly-felt 
observation  of  actual  things.  In  this  vein  his  most 
striking  poem  is  "  Street  Lamps  ",  a  little  piece  suc- 
cessful and  modern  in  the  best  way.    The  lamps  become 

"  You  merchant  eyes,  that  never  tire 
Of  spying  out  our  little  ways  ; 
Of  summing  up  our  little  days 
In  ledgerings  of  fire  "  ; 

and  he  extracts  a  touch  of  real  mysticism  from  this 

"  piteous  glamour  of  the  streets, 
Vouthless,  and  never  old  ". 

Like  all  "moderns  ",  Mr.  Galsworthy  himself  discerns 
the  sterility  of  the  modern  self-conscious  standpoint, 
and  candidly  exclaims  "  to  the  Spirit  of  our  Times  " — 

"  Tell  Hearts  they  live  by  reason, 
And  Heads  they  faint  with  feeling 

His  philosophic  creed,  though  he  utters  it  with  an  indi- 
vidual note  of  style,  is  quite  typical.  "  Every  tune  con- 
tains its  hush  ",  he  says.  The  mutual  necessity  of  flow 
and  ebb,  life  and  death,  and  the  impenetrable  mystery 
of  their  underlying  unity,  sum  up  the  extent  of  his  certi- 
tude. 

"  You  are  !    And  I'll  contented  be  !  " 

he  cries  to  the  beautiful  in  nature.  He  is  not  in  love 
with  explanations.  Like  the  pagan  poets,  he  finds 
in  the  riddle  of  death  an  essential  background  for  poetry. 

"  Where  is  the  home  for  us  ?    Let  it  be  told, 
Thou  dark  God,  and  I  cease  !  " 

"  The  Prayer  "  which  expresses  him  is  that  of  the  neo- 
Stoic  : — 

"  Make  firm  in  me  a  heart  too  brave 
To  ask  Thee  anything  !  " 

Like  all  modern  idealists  of  this  type,  he  identifies  his 
own  soul  with  all  the  aspects  of  life  in  turn,  with  sky 
and  sea  and  spring  and  town,  returning  finally  to 

"  My  tranquil  soul  !    My  soul  too  wide 
Lor  Sky,  or  Spring,  or  Town,  or  Tide  "  ! 

Quixotry  wins  his  affection, 

"  For  all  I  he  world  of  fat  prosperity 

Has  not  the  value  of  that  broken  steel  !  " 

Like  all  "  intellectuals",  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  apt  to  be 
angry  with  the  common  gossip,  especially  with  those 
"  that  have  birth  in  gold  and  grovcllings  ".  He  is  not 
exempt  from  the  silly  superficialities  of  his  tvpe. 
Squalid  poverty  he  sees  as  sheer  horror.  "  The  Cu<  koo 
on  the  living  moor  "  and  "  the  Church  in  the  hollow  " 
symbolise,  no  doubt,  the  assumed  antithesis  of  nature 
and  dogma.  "  Deathless  peace  "  is  the  lot  of  an  out- 
cast buried  under  the  heather,  with  "no  little  tomb- 
stone screed  ".  There  is  also  the  I  rue  wife  who  "  was 
not  married  to  him,  Friends  !  "  Last  hut  not  hast 
significant,  Mr.  Galsworthy  shares  with  all  poets  of  his 
■chool  the  r  apacity  of  metrical  indignation  in  foreign 
policy.  Usually  it  is  the  near  Last  which  Supplies  the 
fuel ;  this  time  it  is  l'ersia.  Wc  touch  upon  these 
crudities  only  to  illustrate  the  standpoint,  which  wc  do 

not  admire.  Cultured  doubt,  tentative  anarchy, 
idealised  agnosticism,  impotent  analysis — these  things 
arc  the  Stock  in  trade  of  the  intellectual  muse  of  our 
time,  and  neither  sho<  k  nor  <  harm  us.  Thev  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriouslv.  More  inspiring  is  the  tone  of 
rouragc  and  austerity  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  at  his 
best  Conveys.  "  A  world  aspiring  and  severe  "  is  his 
picture  of  a  still  flay,  and  tfvs  is  the  most  salutary  vision 


which  the  dry  light  of  contemporary  intellect  has  to 
offer. 

In  his  distinctively  lyric  attempts  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
too  reflective  to  succeed.  The  native  simplicity  and 
sensuousness  of  the  pure  lyric  atmosphere  are  lacking, 
and  without  this  atmosphere  such  artificially  simple 
phrases  as  "Taste  o'  the  cream-pan  !  "  and  "  Feel  o' 
the  red  earth  !  "  always  verge  on  the  absurd.  An  intel- 
lectual muse  should  above  all  things  eschew  Devon. 


LA  SANTA. 

"The  Life  of  Saint  Teresa."  Taken  from  the  French 
of  "A  Carmelite  Nun."  By  Alice  Lady  Lovat. 
With  a  Preface  by  Mgr.  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
London :  Herbert  and  Daniel.    1912.    10s.  6d. 

SAINT  TERESA  died  4  October  1582,  the  next  day, 
owing  to  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  being 
accounted  15  October,  the  date  on  which  her  feast  has 
been  celebrated  for  nearly  three  centuries.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  third  centenary  of  her  death  great  activity 
was  displayed  in  many  countries  to  do  honour  to  her 
memory.  To  mention  only  one  point,  literature  was 
enriched  by  the  publication  of  works  of  permanent 
value.  Spain,  her  native  country,  where  she  is  still 
"  La  Santa",  the  most  popular  saint,  produced  a  new 
edition  of  her  works,  and,  what  is  even  more  precious, 
photo-lithographic  reproductions  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts. England  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  S.  Teresa  ",  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  James  Coleridge,  ai:  that  time  the  best 
known  writer  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  France  did  not 
remain  inactive.  There  appeared  at  Xantes  a  work 
bearing  the  title  "  Histoire  de  Sainte  Therese,  d'apres 
les  Bollandistes,  ses  divers  historiens  et  l'^dition  com- 
plete de  ses  GEuvres  publiee  par  Don  Vicente  de  la 
Fuente  ".  It  was  anonymous,  and  it  must  have  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many,  certainly  to  ourselves,  that  the 
episcopal  approbations  prefixed  to  the  second  volume 
were  addressed  to  "  Ma  chere  Sceur  ".  For  there  is 
nothing  feminine  about  it.  Xo  particulars  being 
furnished  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer,  it  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  History  of  S.  Teresa  by  a  French 
Carmelite  Xun  ".  The  death  of  the  author,  which 
occurred  at  Caen,  14  December  1901,  rendered  further 
reticence  useless.  Her  name  was  Adelaide  Lecornu, 
but  in  her  convent  she  was  known  as  Sceur  Adelaide' 
Jeronyme-Zoe-Marie  du  Sacre  Cceur.  The  work  had 
an  immediate  success — witness  the  numerous  reprints 
following  each  other  with  wonderful  rapidity — and  a 
lasting  one,  as  is  proved  by  the  recent  publication  of  an 
Italian  translation  and  the  English  one,  now  before 
us,  by  Lady  Lovat.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  masterpiece. 
Although  less  than  thirty  years  old,  the  author,  by  the 
(  harm  of  her  narrative,  the  consummate  art  in  the 
management  of  her  material,  the  wealth  of  anecdote, 

the  maturity  of  her  judgment,  secured  a  w  ide  circulation 

for  her  book  and  a  universal  recognition  of  her  talent. 
She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  Collaboration  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  writers,  the  late  Mgr.  Charles 
Gay,  titular  Uishop  of  Anthcdon,  but  her  own  share  in 
tin-  production  was  none  the  less  conspicuous.  About 
tin  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Histoire  de 
Sainte  Therese  ",  the  third  centcnarv  of  S.  John  of  the 
(  loss,  the  friend  and  companion  ol  S     Teresa,  called 

for  a  similar  work,  and  tin  "  Frencfa  Carmelite  Nun" 

undertook  the  task  of  writing  a  companion  life;  but 

it  was  sever  completed,  and  nothing  further  has  been 

In  . ird  of  it.  'I  he  loss,  at  least  to  the  liternn  world, 
was  perhaps  nit  so  great  as  might  have  been  appre- 
hended, for  to  few  writers  is  it  given  to  produce  two 
masterpieces,  and  a  life  ol  S.  John  of  the  (  loss  would 
have  presented  dillii  ulties  vastly  in  excess  of  the  intri- 
'  in  11  s  with  which  the  biographer  of  S.  Teresa  has  to 
deal. 

Wc  have  mentioned  these  fa<  ts  because  in  the  Ixiok 
before  us  they  are  conspii  nous  1>\  their  absence. 
Apart  from  the  mvstifving  words  in  the  title  :  "  til  en 
from  the  French  of  1  A  Carmelite  Nun  ',  there  is  not  a 
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single  word  to  inform  the  reader  what  work  Lady  Lovat 
has  translated,  what  principles  guided  her  in  the  task, 
when  and  by  w  hom  it  was  written.  Even  the  gilt  letter- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  volume  says  only  :  "  Life  of  S. 
Teresa.  Lady  Lovat  and  R.  H.  Benson  ",  omitting  all 
allusion  to  the  real  author;  this  is  one  of  the  few 
blemishes  we  have  noticed. 

Saint  Teresa  entered  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Incarnation — or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  Annunciation 
— at  Avila  in  1535,  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and  remained 
there,  with  occasional  absences,  till  1562,  when  she 
founded  her  own  little  convent  of  S.  Joseph  in  the  same 
town,  where  she  lived  for  another  five  years.    In  1567 
she  made  her  second  foundation,  and  fifteen  others  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  as  well  as  fifteen  convents 
of  reformed  friars  in  which  she  was  more  or  less  con- 
cerned.   It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  her  religious 
life  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  thirty-two 
years  of  strict  seclusion,  and  fifteen  of  almost  feverish 
activity  in  the  interest  of  her  foundations  and  the  reform 
of  her  Order  occasioned  thereby.    Each  portion  has  an 
interest  of  its  own.      The  former  corresponds  to  the 
marvellous,  if  gradual,  evolution  of  the  saint.     To  the 
majority  of  Catholics  S.  Teresa  is  the  great  mystic,  and 
were  it  not  for  S.  Paul's  "  Mulier  taceat  in  ecclesia  " 
she  would  long  since  have  been  declared  a  doctor  of 
the  Church,  which  she  really  was  and  is,  as  truly  as 
S   Bernard  or  S.  Ambrose.      For,  if  we  except  a  few 
chapters  of  the  "  Life  written  by  herself  ",  the  "  Book 
of  Foundations  ",  and  the  bulk  of  her  correspondence, 
the  greater  part  of  her  writings  deals  with  mystical 
theology.    She  did  not  sit  down  to  compose  a  work  on 
this  subject  after  preliminary  studies ;  she  did  not  state 
axioms  and  draw  inferences  and  conclusions  from  them  ; 
she  did  not  busy  herself  in  seeking  a  thread  and  follow- 
ing it  up  through  the  schools  of  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  mystics,  and  the  canons  of  S.  Victor  to 
S.  Augustine  and  to  the  Areopagite.     Though  at  one 
time  an  omnivorous  reader,  it  was  her  good  fortune  (as 
we  think)  that  she  was  unable  to  read  any  but  Spanish 
books.    Her  system  is  not  derived  from  others,  but  is 
entirely  her  own,  based  on  personal  experience,  evolved 
by  means  of  a  rare  gift  of  self-analysis.    Led  by  the 
Spirit  from  above,  conscious  of  her  imperfections  and 
insufficiency,  endowed  with  heroic  trust  in  the  divine 
assistance,  she  gradually  reached  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable.      On  this 
journey  she  was  helped,  and  sometimes  hindered,  by 
her  directors,  some  of  whom  had  the  learning  but  not 
the  experience,  while  others  did  nothing  but  misunder- 
stand her.    "  But  who",  asks  Mgr.  Benson,  "could 
direct  a  flash  of  lightning?  "      The  "  French  Nun  ", 
and  after  her  Lady  Lovat,  was  probably  well  advised  in 
devoting  to  this  portion  of  her  life  a  comparatively  small 
space,  only  about  a  hundred  pages,  a  bare  summary  of 
the  stately  volumes  containing  her  mystical  writings. 
The  reader  must  go  to  the  originals,  for  no  mere  frame- 
work will  give  him  an  insight  into  the  grandeur  of  this 
soul,  now  in  the  depth  of  desolation,  and  then,  emerging 
from  spiritual  darkness,  in  full  possession  of  inexpress- 
ibly tender  love  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  and  of  heroic 
courage  in  facing  adversity  for  His  sake.    This  portion 
of  her  life  will  assure  her  a  permanent  place  among  the 
greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  seen.    The  sale  of  her 
works,  even  now,  in  many  languages  and  among  more 
denominations  than  one  is  a  sure  indication  that  her 
day  is  not  past. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that 
between  the  first  and  the  second  portion  of  her  life. 
The  idea  of  founding  a  convent  for  the  practice  of  the 
most  arduous  virtues  was  the  outcome  of  her  mystical 
experiences.  Encouraged  by  superiors,  pressed  by 
prospective  candidates,  welcomed  by  generous  benefac- 
tors, she  went  about  buying  miserable  houses,  turning 
tumble-down  patios  into  chapels,  enlisting  friars,  poor 
scholars,  university  dons,  until,  within  a  few  years,  her 
friars  and  nuns  formed  an  armv,  small  but  valorous,  so 
that  the  unreformed  friars,  manv  times  outnumbering 
them,  yet  conscious  of  inferiority,  grew  frightened. 
They  had,  or  thought  they  had,  the  letter  of  the  law  on 
their  side,  and  no  sooner  had  Teresa's     reatest  pro- 


tector, a  Papal  nuncio,  disappeared  than  they  dispatched 
letters  to  Rome  and  petitions  to  the  King,  while  some, 
little  hampered  by  scruples,  spread  broadcast  the  foulest 
calumnies  against  the  Discalccd  friars,  and  even  against 
Teresa  herself.  The  whole  gamut  of  evil  passions  was 
brought  into  play  until  they  all,  Teresa  alone  excepted, 
had  almost  lost  their  heads.  She  alone  remained  cool ; 
in  countless  letters,  fortunately  preserved,  she  ad- 
monished, encouraged,  reproved,  counselled,  pleaded, 
explained.  Surely  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  The 
palate  that  fails  to  be  stimulated  by  this  thrilling  narra- 
tive must  be  jaded  indeed.  The  opposition,  too  violent 
to  last,  overshot  the  mark.  Shortly  before  her  death 
the  Reform,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  King, 
triumphed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  for  a  few  years  later 
new  troubles  arose  in  another  quarter. 

Of  Lady  Lovat's  translation  wc  cannot  speak  too 
highly  ;  she  has  acted  judiciously  in  pruning  here  and 
there.  But  would  it  not  have  been  wise  to  bring  the 
work  into  line  with  recent  research?  Since  the 
"  French  Nun  "  wrote  her  history  archives  and  libraries 
have  been  ransacked,  and  the  result  has  been  commen- 
surate with  the  toil.  Witness  the  wealth  of  fresh  mate- 
rial collected  in  the  latest  French  edition  of  S.  Teresa's 
works,  or  embodied  in  the  most  recent  English  trans- 
lations. A  thousand  details  cumulatively  alter,  not 
indeed  the  contour,  but  the  features  of  a  portrait ;  in 
this  case  the  alteration  makes  for  even  greater  beauty. 
True,  nobody  would  care  for  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the 
Great  "  brought  up  to  date,  but  then  the  "  French 
Nun  "  whom  Lady  Lovat  translates,  excellent  as  her 
work  is,  does  not  aspire  to  the  exalted  position  of  the 
philosopher  of  Chelsea.  It  is,  for  instance,  disconcert- 
ing to  find  the  chronology  of  the  first  half  of  the  Life 
wrong  by  two  years,  on  the  strength  of  an  obiter  dictum, 
but  in  the  teeth  of  established  facts,  or  a  well-known 
Carthusian  repeatedly  called  a  Trappist,  or  references 
such  as  this  :  "  History  of  the  Order;  Ribera,  Yepes  ", 
which,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  are  only  misleading. 
But  when  all  is  said  the  fact  remains  that  Lady  Lovat 
has  given  us  a  most  able  translation  of  an  eminently 
beautiful  work.  Mgr.  Benson's  preface  deserves  special 
attention.  The  type  is  good  and  free  from  misprints, 
a  fine  portrait,  though  not  a  reproduction  of  the  original, 
and  a  copious  index  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 


BOYS  AND  BLUE-BOOKS. 

"  Problems  of  Boy  Life."    Edited  by  J.  H.  Whitehouse. 
London:  King.    1912.  10s.6d.net. 

THIS  is  a  collection,  made  by  a  Radical  M.P.  and 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  of  a  number 
of  studies  of  educational  questions.  Some  of  them  are 
little  more  than  boiled-down  Blue-books — these  will  be 
useful  for  the  composition  of  politicians'  speeches. 
Others  are  short  essays  by  acknowledged  experts — these 
are  worth  reading  for  themselves.  No  one  will  question 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney's  qualifications  for  discussing  the 
economics  of  boy  labour,  or  those  of  the  Head  of  Cam- 
bridge House  for  describing  homes  for  working  boys. 
But  a  book  of  this  kind  must  have  something  more  than 
one  or  two  good  chapters  if  it  is  to  be  effective ;  it  must 
have  some  kind  of  a  motif.  It  is  the  motif  that 
is  lacking  in  these  disjointed  articles,  or  at  least,  if 
there  is  a  motif,  it  is  lost  in  a  number  of  other  sounds. 
The  editor  has  attempted  too  much.  In  three  hundred 
pages  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  field  from  the 
Board  School  to  the  University.  Mi>  Whitehouse 
begins  with  a  general  survey  of  public  education,  and 
in  a  later  paper  Dr.  Marion  Phillips  produces  all  the 
Minority  Report  arguments  against  Poor  Law  Schools. 
Both  these  chapters  are,  of  course  relevant  to  the  extent 
that  about  half  the  children  concerned  are  boys.  But 
the  result  of  such  wide  Verms  of  reference  in  dealing 
with  boy  problems  is  a  want  of  that  definiteness  which 
is  the  chief  justification  for  a  little  book  of  this  kind. 
As  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Universities  and  the  public 
schools,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are,  probably, 
(Continued  on  page  596.) 
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the  views  of  the  League  of  Young  Liberals.  When  Mr. 
Whitehouse  writes  that  "  in  the  schools  of  the  poor  we 
tolerate  conditions  unknown  in  the  schools  of  the  rich  ", 
we  can  only  believe  that  he  has  seen  little  either  of  the 
Form-rooms  of  Eton  and  Harrow  or  the  buildings  of 
new  L.C.C.  schools.  But  apart  from  these  obvious 
faults  the  book  has  this  merit — the  authors  are  keenly 
interested  in  their  subject,  and  any  attempt  to  stir  up 
public  opinion  on  questions  like  the  labour,  or  crime, 
or  trading  of  boys  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  People, 
still  more  obstinately  Governments,  refuse  to  realise 
how  vital  and  urgent  these  questions  are.  If  only  a 
Ministry  would  for  a  whole  Parliament  drop  electioneer- 
ing and  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  some  really  practi- 
cal question  like  boy  labour  and  the  conditions  of  boy 
life,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  that  might 
be  done.  The  editor  would  do  well  to  impress  this  upon 
Mr.  Asquith. 

The  problem  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  proved.  One 
boy  leaves  the  elementary  school  just  when  another  boy 
goes  to  a  public  school — at  the  very  time  when  he  is 
beginning  to  learn.  In  three  cases  out  of  four  he 
passes  into  some  temporary  employment  where  the 
wages  are  tempting,  and  the  prospects  hopeless.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  it  is  young  men  under  thirty  who 
drift  to  the  Distress  Committees  and  the  prisons? 
Such  a  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  has  no 
defence.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  remedy  it.  Raise 
the  school  age.  Very  good  ;  but  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from?  The  most  deserving  classes  are  already 
staggering  under  the  rates,  and  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Hxchcquer  seems  anxious  to  relieve  their  burden.  Vet 
without  generous  financial  help  from  the  Exchequer 
an  expensive  reform  like  the  raising  of  the  school  age 
is  impossible.  Reform  the  school  teaching.  But  you 
must  first  begin  with  the  teachers,  material  not  easy  to 
manipulate,  and  you  must  be  certain  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion you  wish  to  giv  e,  a  question  very  difficult  to  decide. 
And  when  you  have  done  all  this,  and  got  the  money 
to  spend  and  the  men  to  teach  and  the  boys  to  stop  in 
school,  you  must  reform  the  conditions  of  industry  out- 
side. For  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  skilled  industrial  training  are  as  a  result 
of  modern  processes  becoming  few  and  far  between. 
Here,  then,  are  problems  for  a  Government  to  attack. 
They  cannot  be  solved  by  a  stray  Bill  rushed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  proper  discussion.  No 
single  Department  can  deal  with  them.  Not  in  the 
schools  alone,  but  in  the  streets  and  the  workshops, 
the  parks  and  the  theatres,  the  country  villages  and  the 
town  slums  is  their  solution  to  be  found.  A  Housing  Bill 
may  affect  the  question  as  much  as  an  Education  Bill  ; 
some  kind  of  national  training  more  than  either  ;  the 
relation  of  Imperial  taxation  to  local  expenditure,  a  dull 
enough  sounding  subject,  has  much  to  do  with  it.  And 
there  is  one  further  influence,  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all,  and  yet  ignored  in  this  book,  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  A  most  inadequate  chapter  seems  to  restrict 
religious  influence  to  attendance  at  Protestant  Sunday 
schools,  and  to  take  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  book  on 
Adolescence  as  the  text-book  for  workers  amongst  boys  ; 
a  dreary  and  restricted  view  of  what  religious  bodies 
can  do.  If  only  these  earnest  young  Liberals  would 
realise  that  the  State  as  an  institution  does  not  possess 
a  monopoly  of  good,  but  that  the  Church  as  an 
institution  can  bring  unique  powers  of  help  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  they  would  not  talk  so  glibly 
of  sectarian  propaganda  and  sacerdotal  interference. 
To  make  a  boy  feel  that  education  and  religion  are  one 
and  indivisible,  to  bring  the  idea  before  him  in  the 
concrete  form  of  a  Church  school,  to  put  behind  him  the 
support  of  a  great  institution  like  the  Church,  that  is 
the  aim  and  ideal  of  those  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
schools  divorced  from  Church  influence.  It  is  true 
the  Church  has  sometimes  failed  to  realise  the  great- 
ness of  its  opportunity.  First  in  the  schools, 
secondly  outside  the  sch<x>ls,  there  is  no  end  to  the  help 
it  can  give  a  boy  in  the  dangerous  journey  from  school 
to  work.  The  clorgv  can  often  succeed  where  the  com- 
mittee and  the  official  fail.  Unfortunately,  whilst  in 
certain  directions  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  schools 


has  stimulated  rather  than  diminished  interest  in  educa- 
tion, in  this  one  respect  it  has  done  harm;  it  has  made 
many  jealous  and  fearful  of  the  Church's  intervention 
in  t he  field  of  education.  If  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy could  dissipate  this  mistrust,  it  would  bring 
into  action  a  force  for  good  which  cannot  be  lound  in 
any  Count v  Council  or  House  of  Commons. 


Till':   MAY  REVIEWS. 

Home  Rule  is  the  political  subject  this  month.  In  the- 
"Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review"  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  sub- 
jects the  Bill  to  an  analysis  which  shows  that  it  is  "a 
complicated  form  of  Separatist  lunacy  "  that  must  collapse 
in  practice  under  the  weight  of  its  own  inherent  ineptitude. 
As  for  Ulster,  Mr.  Smith  says  "the  Ministerial  attitude 
appears  to  be  that  every  minority  in  the  Empire  shall  have- 
what  it  wants  so  long  as  it  does  not  persist  in  being  loyal 
A  most  disquieting  article  appears  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  Childers  forestalls  the  extreme 
Nationalists  in  a  policy  of  asking  for  more.  There  are  many 
in  Ireland  who  regard  Mr.  Ascpiith's  Bill  as  a  first,  instal- 
ment, but  think  it  discreet  to  accept  it  as  a  fulcrum.  Mr. 
Childers  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  lino 
on  which  these  further  requests  will  run.  First,  the  finan- 
cial autonomy  of  Ireland  is  not  sufficiently  secured.  "  It 
is  a  step  forward  ",  Mr.  Childers  admits,  "  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  fiscal  diversity  is  at  length  conceded";  but  it 
appears  that  "  many  Home  Rulers  must  regret  that  Ireland 
does  not  receive  ungrudging  recognition  in  the  fiscal  au- 
tonomy which  the  most  clear-headed  and  courageous  mem- 
bers of  the  R^yal  Commission  actually  proposed,  nor  even 
in  the  romewhat  more  limited  scheme  which,  as  we  now  know,, 
the  Committee  of  financial  experts  appointed  to  advise  the 
Government  last  year  also  unanimously  urged".  Also,  it 
is  a  "disappointment  to  find  that  Ireland's  subsequent 
power  to  amend  her  own  Constitution  without*  prejudice  to 
Imperial  supremacy  is  so  limited  ".  Also  the  Government 
"  have  gone  to  excessive  lengths  "  in  assuring  that  supre- 
macv.  Also  the  reservation  of  the  Constabulary  for  six 
years  under  Imperial  control  is  "a  departure  fr^m  prece- 
dent and  sound  principle,  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the 
most  insignificant  relf-governing  Colony,  but  in  the  meanest 
constituent  State  of  the  most  highly  centralised  Federation, 
Colonial  or  foreign". 

More  reasonably  considered  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  on  the 
financial  part  of  the  Bill.  As  the  first  instalment  of  a  fede- 
ration of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Macdonald  thinks  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  admirably  framed.  But  this  portion 
of  his  article  need  not  seriously  detain  us.  The  paper  only 
becomes  really  interesting  when  Mr.  Macdonald  arrives  at 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  one  serious  difficulty  of  the  Bill 

namely,  finance.  In  all  other  federal  schemes,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald points  out,  "the  distribution  of  taxing  powers  in- 
variably limits  the  subordinate  legislatures  to  the  imposition 
of  direct  taxes;  while  invariably,  also,  the  central  legisla- 
ture has  the  exclusive  power  of  imposing  indirect  taxes  ; 
and,  though  there  are  many  indications  that  this  will  not 
long  continue  to  be  the  case,  it  is  still  true  to  say,  generally, 
that  in  these  countries  this  allocation  of  the  two  spheres, 
of  taxation  between  the  central  and  local  legislatures  has 
satisfactorily  met  the  fiscal  requirements  of  each  ".  But 
this  will  not  do  for  Ireland,  became  "  no  conceivable  system 
of  indirect  taxation  .  .  .  whether  it  be  of  a  Protec- 
tionist or  of  a  Free  Trade  character,  can  yield  revenues 
sufficient,  to  meet. th?  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  conceivable  system  of  direct  taxation  can  meet 
the  revenue  requirements  of  Ireland.  For  a  period,  far 
more  distant  in  the  future  than  any  of  us  can  now  foresee, 
the  Imperial  Parliament  must  depend  for  some  portion  of  its 
revenues  on  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  Ireland,  at 
least  for  some  portion  of  its  revenues,  on  the  proceeds  ©I  in- 
direct taxation  ".  If,  therefore,  following  the  invariable 
practice  of  federal  Constitutions,  "  we  reserved  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  exclusive  power  over  customs  duties  and 
the  excise  duties  that  correspond  to  them,  we  fhould  also 
have  to  reserve  to  it  powers  over  direct  taxation  concurrent 
with  the  powers  given  to  the  local  Parliaments  ;  and  Ire- 
land, at  least,  for  an  indefinite  but  certainly  remote  period, 
must  have  the  right  to  meet  the  larger  portion  of  her  ex- 
penditure from  the  proceeds  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament".  There  must,  in  fact,  be  an  overlapping  of 
financial  authorities,  unless  either  (1)  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment remains  sole  taxing  authority,  as  it  now  is,  or  (2)  the 
local  Parliaments  are  given  complete  fiscal  autonomy.  An- 
other article  011  the  financial  aspects  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill 
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is  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks'  paper  in  the  "  National",  in  which 
he  carefully  compares  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  with 
those  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  in 
a  first  impression  of  the  Bill,  thinks  its  dexterity  well  may 
be  its  ruin;  and  he  ends  upon  the  celebrated  image  of 
Burke — the  "  tesselated  pavement  without  cement":  "the 
Bill  has  been  framed  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  and 
adroitness.  .  .  .  There  is  something  for  the  thorough- 
going separatist,  inspired  by  nationalist  fervour ;  there 
is  something  for  the  timid  devolutionist,  anxious  only 
to  secure  '  gas  and  water '  Home  Rule ;  something 
for  the  advocate  of  Colonial  self-government,  and  some- 
thing for  the  well-meaning  but  muddle-headed  federalist. 
But  is  not  the  dexterity  of  the  Bill  likely  to  prove  its  de- 
struction? Is  it  not,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  mosaic,  cun- 
ningly compacted  and  curiously  inlaid,  a  '  tesselated  pave- 
ment without  cement — here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  there 
a  bit  of  white  '  ".  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond,  also  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  replies  to  a  former  article  of  Mr.  Erskine 
Childers  on  the  economic  development  of  Ireland. 

In  the  '"Fortnightly  Review"  Mr.  Arthur  Baumann 
writes  vigorously  of  "  The  Tory  Party  and  State  Socialism", 
ending  upon  a  keenly  individualist  note.  The  following 
passage  is  typical  both  as  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  Mr. 
Baumann's  argument:  "It  is  high  time",  Mr.  Baumann 
writes,  "  the  Tory  party  knew  exactly  where  it  stands  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  individual  as  against 
the  cormorant  claims  of  the  State.  Is  the  Tory  party  going 
to  stand  by  private  property,  or  is  it  not  ?  .  .  .  The  old 
names  of  Tory  and  Radical,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  are 
almost  meaningless  now.  The  real  dividing-line  of  future 
parties  is  going  to  be  the  question  of  individual  ownership 
or  State  ownership.  ...  I  believe  that  nations  decline  and 
fall  when  anonymous  impulse  is  substituted  for  individual 
initiative.  I  believe  that  the  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  or  damnation,  with  as  little 
interference  from  the  State  as  is  compatible  with  justice  and 
security  ;  even  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  get  and  keep 
what  he  can,  without  fraud  or  violence".  The  one 
other  article  of  importance  dealing  with  general  political 
policy  is  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's  paper  in  the 
"  National  Review  ",  "  written  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  National  party  in  Parliament ;  to  show  that  the 
Unionist  party,  by  becoming  the  champion  of  true  Toryism, 
has  a  splendid  opportunity  of  being  really  National ;  and  to 
suggest  the  governing  principles  of  a  national  policy". 

"  The  German  Menace  to  Our  Sea  Supremacy"  is  again 
actively  exercising  the  minds  of  the  reviewers.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hurd  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  says  Germany's  new  Navy 
Bill  "  directly,  definitely,  and  deliberately  "  challenges 
"  our  traditional  claim  to  possess  such  a  fleet  as  will  ensure 
our  naval  supremacy  as  a  counterpoise  to  our  military  weak- 
ness ashore  ".  Mr.  Hurd's  conclusion  after  reviewing  the 
proposals  of  Germany  and  the  British  Government  is  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  real,  continuing,  and  cumulative 
naval  crisis,  which  will  test  our  character  as  a  people,  our 
finances  as  a  State,  and  our  industrial  resources  as  a  manu- 
facturing community.  In  the  "  National  ",  Navalis  enters 
"  a  plea  for  the  amphibious  eye  "  ;  he  thinks  that  even 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Gcori/e  have  now  awakened 
to  "  the  fact  that  the  greatest  naval  crisis  in  British  history 
has  arrived  ",  and  whilst  demanding  more ships,  more  men, 
a  genuine  air  force,  and  a  larger  army,  says  "  a  Government 
which  meant  business  and  realised  the  tremendous  gravity  of 
the  occasion  would  not  confine  its  activity  to  the  naval 
sphere".  Nor  should  a  patriotic  Government  nt  such  a 
time,  by  a  policy  of  class  war,  risk  paralysing  the  energy 
of  the  nation.  "  We  must  have  a  policy  of  peace  within  ", 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  enemy  without.  Mr.  Albert 
Carman,  writing  in  the  "Nineteenth  Cental?"  from 
Montreal,  gives  the  common -flense  view  of  the  naval  question 
from  the  Canadian  standpoint,     He  has  no  sympathy  with 

fhoee  who  demand  little  Colonial  navies;  "Canada  has  no 

need  whatever  for  a  navy,  while  the  f'ritish  Krnpi re —  of 
which  Canada  is  a  part — has  supreme  need  for  the  great)  I 
navy  in  the  world.     We  might   as  well  argue",  ],,-  va\^. 

"  that  it  is  a  slight  upon  a  Canadian  province  not  to  permit 

it  to  make  its  own  tariff  as  insist  that  each  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  shill  create  its  own  private  navy  ".  M  • 
considers  that  naval  weakness  [nvolrei  the  life  of  Canada 
to  an  extent  greater  even  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  lection  in 
Canada  in  favour  of 

nothing  at  all  TT"  urges  the  Admiralty  to  sneak  its  mind, 
and  to  speak  if  plainly.  Canada  looks  to  London  for 
guidance. 


For  this  Week's  Booki  see  pane*  598  and  «C0. 


with  m  lk  is  a  complete 
food. 


The  more  delicate  the 
state  of  health  —  the 
greater  the  need  for  it. 

When  other  foods  fail, 
try  Benger's;  but  it's 
wisest  to  use  Benger's 
in  the  first  instance. 

For  Invalids 
and  the  aged. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  Tins 
by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


R.  M.S.  P . 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
1912. 

By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

"ARCADIAN." 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Hath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 

1.    NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  

a.    NORWAY  FJORDS   

j.    NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  

4.    NORWAY  FJORDS   

j.    NORWAY  FJORDS   

6.  BALTIC  &  RUSSIA   

7.  PENINSULA  &  MOROCCO  

i.    HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT   

>    ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c  

11  tune 
28  June 

12  July 

27  July 
10  Aug. 
24  Aug. 

28  Sept. 
9  Oct. 
9  Nov. 

IS  days 

13  days 

14  days 
13  days 
13  days 
24  days 
10  days 
29  days 

15  days 

From  Southampton,  Grimsby,  Letth,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Rooklets  from 
THE    ROYAL     MAIL     STEAM     PACKET     COM  PANT. 

London  :  i3  Moor  gate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


THE  SYDNEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Applications  are  invited  from  I'niversily  graduates  qualified  to  fill  the  position 
of  Head  Master  of  the  above  school.  Salary  £i%7<*>  per  annum,  with  a  pen«.ion  of 
£yr>  per  annum  at  or  after  age  65.  As  the  school  is  undenominational  in  character 
the  Trustees  wish  to  invite  application*  from  laymen  only.  There  will  be  an  allow, 
ance  of  /too  for  travelling  expenses  to  Sydney. 

Further  particular*  may  he  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom  application*, 
staling  age,  and  accompanied  bynames  of  reference*  and  fivr  ropies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  tcitim<>niali,  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  1st  July,  191a. 

AOBNT*0BNBRAL  row  nhw  south  wai>:s, 

123  Cannon  Street,  Loudon,  K.C 

oth  May,  1917. 

CHI-  L  T  KN1IAM    CO  L  I.  EG  E 
SCH  OLARS  H  I  PS. 

Summation  June  4th.  ;th  and  6th.  At  Irait  Eight  Kit trHt.ru  Scholarship*, 
value /D^j  to  and  tome  House  Exhibition*  will  l>«  oflVreil  to  Candidal** 

wWo  a/e  n«t  already  in  ill*  Coll'ge,  wheth'r  Senior  m  Junior  I>rparlin*nt,  in.  hiding 
J  tune  I  ef  Hereford  Scholanhip,  »«lu*  £\\  per  annum,  with  DMAMaMl  |M  hoy« 
b*rn,  edu<  aird  or  rrtiding  in  Herefordshire.  Alto,  op*n  to  alt,  iklM  Army 
SckeUrthipw,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  81  liol*r>hip>,  on.  Francis  Wyllle  Bt  holanhll 
Rom*  Norn  Inn  tiers  fur  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  v*lu«  /.  t«  ptr  annum,  ar«  tftt 
ht  »<■«!  trim.    Apply  to  ih»  Hum**,       (  nllrg*,  Ch'li'nham. 

\1  ALVERN  COLLKGh.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM* 

JLIlI.  .NATION.  fun*»  41k.  V»  ami  Mh.  On*  or  two  of  £iy,  fiv»  or  mar*  o 
£y»,  five  at  m<>fa  of  /,  (O  for  Day  Hoy.)  a^r  annum.      Fah**t  KthioiUon  of  L  '  » 

for  One  y**«r  a  ward**!  to  tb«  Woy  ah"  d<>***  best  in  F.  taanaai  i*n  '  «n>  <l  Nomina 
taotta,  valua  */ » »  p*r  irnim,  may  M  a  war  Had  lo  Wova  who  do  w**ll  but  fail  to  obtain 
a  S'  holarthip-      r  or  |iailUwUfl  apply  to  the  llaad  Mailer  or  Sat  r  Alary. 
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JOHN  LONG'S 

NEW  BOOKS 

Messrs.  JOHN  LONG  draw  particular  attention  to  the  following 
deeply  Interesting  Works  which  they  are  shortly  publishing  :— 


The  Viceroys  of  Ireland.  By  charles 

O'MAHONV.  With  Photogravure  and  numerous  other 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  price  16s.  net. 

[Prospectus  post  free. 

King  Rene  DAnjou  and  his  Seven 

Queens.  By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  Price 
12S.  6d.  net.  {Prospectus  post  free. 


Lords  and   Ladies  of  the  Italian 

Lakes.  By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.   Price  12s.  6d.  net.         [Prospectus  post  free. 

Through  Dante's  Land :  Impres- 
sions in  Tuscany,  By  Mrs.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT, 
Author  of"  Brittany  to  Whitehall,"  &c.  With  32  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs.  Demy  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net.  [Prospectus  post  free. 


Pheasants:  In  Covert  and  Aviary. 

By  FRANK  TOWNEND  BARTON,  M.R.C.V.S. 
With  four  magnificent  Coloured  Plates  from  life,  by  H. 
GRONVOLD,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.    Crown  4to.    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Prospectus,  with  Coloured  Piatt,  post  fret. 

Frame  and  Nerves :  The  True  Cura= 

tive  System.  By  PERCIVAL  G.  MASTERS.  With 
32  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  A 
system  of  Exercises  devised  to  promote  health  and  not 
muscle  development  only.  It  particularly  aims  at  building 
up  the  nervous  system.  [Prospectus  post  free. 


JOHN  LONG'S  POPULAR  NOVELS 
SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

The  Temptation  of  Nina.    By   R.    Penley,   Author  of 
"  The  Strength  of  Evan  Meredith."  [fust  Out. 

Great  was  the  Fall.    By  a  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

[fust  Out. 

The   Fugitive  Years.    By  KATHARINE  SIMPSON, 
Author  of  "  Jeannie  o'  Biggersdale."  Out. 
The  Sin  of  Youth.    By  LESLIE  MORTIMER,  Author 
of  '<  The  Men  we  Marry,"  etc.  [7"s/  0ni- 

iMemory  Corner    (2nd  Edition).    By  TOM  GALLON, 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Gay  Road." 
Clouds    (3rd   Edition).    By    CHARLES  IGGLESDEN, 
Author  of  "A  Flutter  with  Fate." 

The  Eternal  Struggle  (2nd  Edition).  By  NEWMAN 
HARDING,  Author  of  "  Thou  Shalt  Not." 

The  Fen  Dogs  (3rd  Edition).  By  STEPHEN  FORE- 
MAX,  Author  of  "The  Overflowing  Scourge." 

Austin's  Career  (Second  Edition).  By  VIOLET 
TWEEDALE,  Author  of  "Hypocrites  and  Sinners." 

Anna  Strelitz    (2nd  Edition).    By  LOW  LATHEN. 
The  Compromising  of  Jane   (3rd  Edition).    By  ANNE 
WEAVER. 

The  Spinster.  By  HUBERT  WALES,  Author  of  "Mr. 
•and  Mrs.  Villiers,"  etc.  [Shortly. 

The  Woman  Between.    By  EDMUND  BOSANQUET, 
Author  of  "A  Society  Mother." 

[Shortly. 

The  Gate  Openers.    By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Author 
of  "  The  Cardinal's  Pawn,"  etc.  [Shortly. 

Pillars  of   Smoke.    By   Mrs.   STANLEY  WRENCH. 
Author  of  "  Love's  Fool,"  etc.  [Shortly. 

The  Waster.     By  Mrs.  HENRY  TIPPETT,  Author  of 
»  "  The  Power  of  the  Petticoat,"  etc.       i«g  [Shortly. 

The  Rider  of~Waroona.'    By  G.  FIRTH  SCOTT,  Author 
of  "  The  Last  Lemurian."  etc.  [Shortly. 


The  Price  of  Possession. 

Prue." 


By  the  Author  of  "  Improper 
[Shortly. 


LONDON  : 
JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  14.  Norris  Street, 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects 
(Giorgio  Vasari).    Vol.  I.    Macmillan.    25s.  net. 
Biography. 

Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna  (Herbert  Croly).  Macmillan.  10c  6d. 
net. 

William  Shaen  (Edited  by  his  daughter,  M.  J.  Shaen).  Long- 
mans.   3*.  net. 

Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic-  Life  in  Japan  (Baroness  Albert 

d'Anethan).    St ri -i !  •>■  Paul.    18'.  net. 
Reminiscences  of  a   Blackwall  Midshipman   (W.  J.  Downie). 

Ham-Smith.    3".  6^/.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Permanent  Uncle  (Douglas  Goldring) ;  Eve's  Second 
Husband  (Corra  Hanis).    Constable.    6s.  each. 

The  Fugitive  Years  (Katherinc  Simpson);  Great  Was  the  Fall 
(A  Naval  Officer).    Long.    6*.  each. 

The  Touchstone  of  Fortune  (Charles  Major).    Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Cost  of  It  (Eleanor  Mordaunt).    Heinemann.  6s. 

George  Wendern  Gave  a  Party  (Job"  '  iglis).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Roger's  Luck  (Rosamund  Southey).    Ham-Smith.  6s. 

The  Stoneground  Ghost  Tales  (E.  G.  Swain).  Cambridge. 
Heffer.    3*.  6d. 

History  and  Archeology. 

An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904,  1905  (Colonel 

Charles  Ross).    Vol.  I.    Up  to,  and  including,  the  Battle  of 

Liao-yang.    Macmillan.    10>-.  6(1.  net. 
The  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  1904  (Colonel  E.  L.  V.  Cordonnier). 

Vol.  I.  The  Yalu  and  Te-Li-Ssu.  Hugh  Rees.  It.  6d.  net. 
Von  Bismarck  bis  Billow    (Sigmund  Miir.z).    Berlin  :  Stilke. 

3m. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Americans  i:i  Paris  (John  Joseph  Conway). 

Lane.    12x.  6d.  net. 
The  Charterhouse  of  London  (William  F.  Taylor).    Dent.  7s.  6d. 

net. 

Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines  of  London  (A.  St.  John 
Adcock).    Dent.    7«.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions  (G.  F.  Assinder).  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Ltd.    3>\  net. 

Reprints. 

Far  From  the'  Madding  Crowd  (Thomas  Hardv).  Macmillan. 
7,5.  6d.  net. 

Tho  Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius  (Michael  Fairless).  Duck* 

worth.    2.s.  6d.  net. 
Sixty  Years  of  Progress  and  Fiscal   Policy  (Earl  Brassey). 

Free  Trade  Union    Is.  6d. 
Home    Rule    (Harold    Spender).      Hodder    and  Stoughton. 

Is.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Scientific    Papers    (John    William    Strutt,    Baron  Rayleigh). 
Vol.  V.,  1902  1910.    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
15s.  net. 

The  Structure  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Clear  Weather  (C.  J.  P. 

Cave).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  10?.  6c?.  net. 
From  Religion  to  Philosophy  (Francis  Macdonald  Cornford). 

Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Continued  on  page  COO. 
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Of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 
ART  EXHIBITION. 

JOSEF  ISRAELS. 

Now  open,  a  collection  of  Forty-four  Pictures.  The  131st  Exhibition 
FRENCH  CALLER V.     123  Pall  Ma!!,  S.W. 
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Messrs.  GREENING'S  NEW  AND 
SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

rmSTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONsT 

Dr.  A.  S.  RAPPOPORT.  Author  of  "Royal  Lovers  and 
Mistresses."    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CORNISH  COAST  AND  MOORS. 

A.  G.  FOLLIOT  STOKES.  The  Cliffs,  the  Cones,  the 
Moorland,  the  Prehistoric  Monuments,  and  some  of  the  Birds, 
Animals  and  Flowers.  Demy  8vo.  With  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COURT  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS. 

Translated  from  the  French  and  Edited  by  E.  Jules  Meras. 
Comprised  of  Works  never  before  translated  into  English. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    5S.  net  each. 

I.  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Regency.  The 

minority  of  Louis  XV.    By  Charles  Pinot  Duclos. 
II.  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Memoirs  of  the 

Court  of  France.    From  the  note  book  of  the  Marechale 

D.   ,  by  Jean  Louis  Soulavie.. 

III.  Recollections  Of  Leonard,  Hairdresser  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  This  covers  practically  the 
entire  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 


Y? 


Compiled,  invented,  designed,  rhymed,  and  pictured  by 
ALICK  P.  F.  RITCHIE.    Crown  410.    IS.  net. 


The  LATEST  FICTION 

A  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Doctor  Grey." 

SABLE  AND  MOTLEY 

By  Stephen  Andrew  6s. 


A  New  Humorous  Story,  by  the  Author  of  "  Boom." 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

By  William  Caine  6s. 

A  New  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  "  Henry  of  Navarre." 

HEY!  FOR  CAVALIERS 

By  May  Wynne  6s. 

A  New  powerful  modern  Story,  by  the  Author  of  "  Ragna." 

YESTERDAY 

By  Anna  Costantini  6s. 

The  Story  of  Robert  Ganlbony's  well-known  Play, 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  MARS 

By  Lester  Lurgan  3s.  6d. 


Laughter  all  the  way. 

THE  JOYS  OF  JONES 

Dy    FRED   QILLET T.  6S1 

The  Funniest  Book  ol  the  Season. 


THE  DRUNKARD  Cuy  Thorne  6s. 

MAKING  PEOPLE  HAPPY  Thompson  Buchanan  6s. 
LORD  OF  IRONCRAY  Harris  Buriand  6s. 
CRIMSON  WINGS  Rathmell  Wilson  6s. 

THE  POISON  RING         M.  Y.  Halidom  6s. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  LOTUS  LIBRARY. 
TH£  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND  Victor  Hugo 

THE  TRA ,  EDY  OF  A  CENIUS  Honore  Balzac 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  8PAHI  Pierro  Loti 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  HILL     "  Une  Ciroassionne  ' 

Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net.      Leather,  2S,  net. 

GREENI   G  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
91  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES,  FIRST  DUKE  OF 
ORMONDE,  1610—1688. 

By   LADY  BURGHCLERE.     With  Illustrations.     2  Vols. 

Demy  8vo.    28s.  net.  [Ready  next  week. 

Few  men  have  played  a  more  important  and  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  and,  indeed,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  than  James  Butler,  Earl,  Marquess, 
and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  devoted 
adherent  of  Charles  I.,  he  had  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
Ireland  while  the  country  was  rent  by  religious  factions  as  well  as  civil  war.  His 
life  was  full  of  crises  and  adventures,  including  the  notorious  attack  on  him  by 
Colonel  Blood. 

AN     ACCOUNT     OF     MY  LIFE 
(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 

By   Her  Highness   NAWAB   SULTAN  JAHAM  BEGAM, 

G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Ruier  of  Bhopal.     Translated  by  C.  H. 

Payne,  Educational  Adviser  to  H.  M.  the  Begam.    With  Map 

and  Illustrations.  Medium  Svo.  15s.  net. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting  personality  in  India  than  that  of  Her 
Highness  Nawab  Sultan  Jahan  Begam,  the  veiled  ruler  of  Bhopal.  Her  Highness 
is  not  the  first  Muhammadan  lady  who  has  occupied  a  throne,  but  she  is  probably 
the  only  one  who  has  ever  offered  to  the  public  a  personal  narrative  of  her  life  and 
reign.  The  story  she  tells  not  only  takes  the  reader  behind  the  fitirdah  and  affords 
him  an  insight  into  the  vie  intimc  of  the  Eastern  court,  but  it  provides,  in  its 
historical  aspect,  an  interesting  and  valuable  illustration  of  the  position  and  admini- 
strative methods  of  the  Feudatory  States  of  India  and  their  relation  to  the  paramount 
power. 

RAMBLES   IN   THE  PYRENEES. 

AND  THE  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS -GASCONY,  PAYS 
DE  FOIX  AND  ROUSILLON.  By  F.  HAMILTON 
JACKSON,  R.B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Shores  of  the  Adriatic." 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  Gothic  architecture 
of  Europe.  Not  only  has  he  studied  the  architecture  of  the  historic  districts  he 
visited,  but  he  has  much  to  say  on  the  people,  their  costumes,  and  the  historical 
incidents  which  have  occurred  in  those  extremely  interesting  provinces  of  France. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  many  drawings  from  the  author's  pen  and  pencil. 

GERTRUDE   ATHERTON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

JULIA    FRANCE  AND    HER  TIMES.  6s 

"  Mrs.  Atherton  can  tell  a  story  with  the  best  of  her  contemporaries.  She 
not  niggardly  with  her  gifts.  She  pours  out  her  novelistic  riches  with  a  prod'g 
hand.  Her  novel  is  not  one  which  the  reader  gets  tired  of,  although  possibly  h 
may  not  be  able  to  absorb  it  in  a  single  sitting.  A  fine  novel,  well  worthy 
careful  perusal,  and  it  contains  elements  of  thought,  principles  of  social  philosoph 
and  much  deep  psychological  analysis,  which  lift  it  altogether  out  of  the  ranks 
average  romances,  and  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  deeply  interesting  piece  of  litera 
work." — Daily  Telegraph. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS  : 

TilK  POWER  OF  THE  CROWN. 

comments  of  the  week. 

Foreign  Affairs:  The  Strategics  of  Morocco. 
An  Open  Letter  to  an  Internationalist.    By  Juni 
Ballades  Urhane  :    No.  XLVII.    A  13alhidc  of  Legitima 

Conclusions.    By  J.  S.  P. 
Tools  and  the  Man.    By  I..  Match  Phillips. 
Tin.  Kovai.  Academy.    Dy  Robert  Ross, 
I'iiii.onion.    By  Thomas  Scccombe. 
Shakespeare's  London.   By  Dtsmond  McCarthy, 
Improper  Peier.    By  a 
O111  tit  Articles. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.   Dy  F.  W.  G. 


SIXi'HNCI:  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Puiilisiiim;  Oitke:  16  Ki.v«  Simki,  Covent  Garden,  YfiQ 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS 
11Y  OLD  MASTERS. 

A/TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

iVJ  will  SELL  l>y  AUCTION,  »t  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  May  14,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
OIL  PAINTINGS,  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  and  DRAWINGS 
by  OLD  MASTERS,  comprising  Pictures  from  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Thomson- 
Sinclair,  deceased,  including  Two  Fine  Portraits  hy  Sir  II.  R.ieburn  of  George 
Thomson  and  his  Wife,  and  an  interesting  Example  of  the  Flemish  School  of  the 
Early  Sixteenth  Century  ;  other  Properties,  including  an  important  Landscape,  by 

I.  Ruisdael,  and  a  number  of  interesting  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  forming 
part  of  the  Collection  of  Sir  WILLIAM  WORSLEY,  Hart.,  of  Hovingham  Hall 
York,  including  a  Fine  Series  of  Seascapes  by  J.  van  de  Vclde  the  younger,  and 
Twenty  Cartoons  by  N.  Hovel  for  the  Histoire  de  la  Roine  Arthemise. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  containing  7  Plates,  price  is.  each. 


BOOKS    AND    MANUSCRIPTS,    including    the    LIBRARY  of  the  late 
Sir  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.&c. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  May  16,  and  Following  Day,  at  t  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman, 
consisting  of  a  Large  Collection  of  Works  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  L, 
Important  Works  on  Botany,  Scientific  Voyages,  and  Works  in  General  Science, 
the  Property  of  the  late  Sir  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  G.C.S.L,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  &C,  and  other  Properties. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


SELECTED  POEMS 

of  Francis  Thompson.  With  a  Biographical  Note 
by  Wilfrid  Meynell,  5s.  net.    15th  Thousand. 

THE  HOUND  OF 
HEAVEN 

is  issued  separately  in  japon  vellum  cover,  is.  net, 
and  velvet  calf,  with  a  design  by  Laurence 
Ilousnian,  3s.  net.    30th  Thousand. 


BURNS  ft  OATES, 
28  ORCHARD  STREET,   LONDON,  YV. 


THIS   WEEKS    BOOKS — Continued. 
School  Books. 

The  Ace  of  Alfred,  664  1154  (F.  J.  Snell),  3.-.  bd.  net;  Vergil's 
Athletic  Sports  (S.  E.  Winbolt),  Is.  bd.  ;  History  Questions, 
Selected  from  Papers  Set  at  Civil  Service  Examinations 
A.  Percival  Newton),  Is. ;  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books 
XV.,  XVI.  (Translated  into  English  Pros©  by  E.  H. 
Blakcney).    1*.  Bell. 

A  Class  Book  of  Physical  Geography  (A.  T.  Simmons  and 
Ernest  Stenhouse),  3.«.  6d.  net;  A  School  Algebra,  Parts  II. 
and  III.  (H.  S.  Hall),  2s.  bd.  MacmiUan. 

The  Revised  English  Grammar  for  Beginners  (Alfred  S.  West). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  It. 

Theolocy. 

The  Hook  of  Ruth  :  a  Literal  Translation   from  the  Hebrew 

(R.  H.  J.  Stewart,  S.J.).    Nutt.    3a.  bd.  net. 
A  Rook  of  the  Love  of  Mary  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Freda 

."Mary  Groves).    Pitman.    2s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
One  of  Us  :  a  Novel  in  Verse  (Gilbert  Frankau).    Chatto  and 

Windus.    3.*.  6d.  net. 
Tlio  Horalds  of  the  Dawn  :  a  Play  in  Eight  Scenes  (William 

Watson),  4a.  bd.  net;  Oxford  Poems  (H.  W.  Garrod),  Is.  bd. 

net.  Lane. 

Poems  and  Sonnets  (F.  C.  Goldsborough) ;  The  Ulster  Folk 
(Padric  Gregory).    Nutt.    Is.  net  each. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bush  Days  (Amy  E.  Mack).    Australian  Book  Co.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Cheerful  Way,  The  (Lady  Doughty).    Black.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Chronique  de  l'An.  1911  (Mermeix).    Paris  :  Grasset.    3/r.  50c. 
Chronos  :  A  Handbook  of  Comparative  Chronology  (R.  J.  Hart). 
Bell.    6s.  net. 

Hypnotism  (A.  Betts  Taplin).  Liverpool  :  Littlebury.  la.  bd. 
Mental  Discipline  and  Educational  Values  (W.  H.  Heck).  Lane. 

3a.  bd.  net. 

Miniatures  (George  A.  B.  Dewar).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
2a.  bd.  net. 

A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil  (Jane  Adams).  Mac- 
miUan.   4--.  bd.  net. 

Motor,  The  (John  Armstrong).    Stanley  Paul.    10a.  bd.  net. 

Nos  Hommes  d'Etat  et  l'CEuvre  de  Reforme  (Francois  Maury). 
Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.    3/r.  50c. 

Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith,  The  (George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan).    Constable.    2a.  bd.  net. 

Robert  Browning  Centenary  Celebration,  The  (Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Knight).    Smith,  Elder.    2a.  net. 

Twilight.    Drane.  la. 

The  Wisconsin  Idea  (Charles  McCarthy).  MacmiUan.  6a.  bd. 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May. — The  Westminster  Review, 
2a.  bd.  net;  The  Tripod,  bd.  ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  la.  net; 
The  Empire  Magazine,  bd.  net ;  The  Geographical  Journal, 
2a.;  The  Empire  Review,  la.  net;  The  English  Church 
Review,  bd.  net;  Ungarische  Rundschau,  6m.;  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics,  2a.  bd.  net;  History,  la.  net; 
United  Empire ;  The  Anti-Vivisection  Review,  bd.  net. 


HISTORICAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SCIENCE  : 

PART  VII   OF  THE   BIBLIOTHECA  CHEMICO  MATHEMATICA- 

Being  the  second  part  of  the  Supplement 
(ECKHARTSHAUSEN  -IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 

just  published,  being  No.  725  of  SOTHERAN'S   PRICE  CURRENT  OF 
LITERATURE,  continuing  this  most  interesting  Collection  of  important  Works, 
chiefly  old  and  rare,  on  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Airmanship 
and  kindred  Subjects.    Post  free  from 

H.      SOT  M  E  JFt  A  N     JSc  CO., 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  or  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  6nd  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERM 8.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


By   Francis  Thompson. 


POEMS 

By  Francis  Thompson.    8th  Edition,  5s.  net. 

SISTER  SONGS 

By  Francis  Thompson.     New  Edition,  5s.  net. 

NEW  POEMS 

By  Francis  Thompson.    New  Edition,  6s.  net. 
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THACKERAY  wrote  in  1 849  in  praise  of 

UNC 

TH  ERE  were  never  before 
published  in  this  world 
so  many  volumes  that  con- 
tained so  much  cause  for 
laughing  and  so  little  for 
blushing,  so  many  jokes  and 
so  little  harm."  €j  This  is 
no  less  true  to-day. 

QhJVhy  not  tell  your  Newsagent  to 
deliver  iCPUNCH  '  to  you  each  week? 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY  GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
VVITI I  A  IKEFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net ; 
Post  free,  7\d.,  direct  from  the  office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  YOU  will  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  ColUtp,  Ox/or  J. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  henclit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  he  done  to  throw  the  country 
hack  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  hut  one  who  has  the 
historian's  halance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
hehalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses.' 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRAN/.ENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrissh.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotr,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Men  ens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Decbenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nedcrlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escofficr,  3  Place  Mass£na  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  Ha  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BER  LIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Tiazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praja  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By   W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 

be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  B ALTON m 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1}d. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 
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LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 


"A  VERY  SATISFACTORY  YEAR." 


Thk  Forty-ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Life  an<l  General  Assurance  Association,  Limited,  was  hold  on  Tuesday, 

Mr.  Vesey  G.  M.  Holt,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  .-F.ncas  Mackay)  having 
read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  certificate, 

Tho  Chairman,  having  made  sympathetic  reference  to  the  losses  which, 
the  association  Tind  sustained  by  the  deaths  since  the  report  waB 
prepared  of  Mr.  0.  M.  Bays  and  Mr.  W.  8.  Shield,  said:  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  forty-ninth  report 
of  the  association  unci  the  accounts  which  are  submitted  therewith. 
1  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  we  can  claim  to  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  satisfactory  year,  and  following  the  practice  which  I  have  formerly 
adopted  at  these  meetings,  I  propose  to  refer  to  the  several  departments 
of  our  business  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  report  which  ha* 
been  submitted  to  you.  Our  life  department  is,  of  course,  th©  most 
important  section  of  the  association's  business,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  final  year  of  our  quinquennial  period  and  that  we  shall 
be  submitting  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  complete  and,  no  doubt, 
interesting  report  of  tho  work  for  the  whole  of  the  quinquennial  period, 
I  do  not  propose  now — nor  do  I  think  you  will  expect  me — to  detain  you 
very  long  in  commenting  on  the  figures  and  statements  which  have  been 
submitted  to  you.  Dealing  first  with  the  new  business  returns  of  our  life 
department,  the  total  new  premium  income  for  the  year  is  the  very  satis- 
factory one  of  .€31,366  14s.,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
€2,061.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for 
1910,  263  more  policies  were  issued,  the  amount  of  new  sums  assured  for 
the  year  being  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  no  less  than 
€161,652.  The  total  net  life  premium  income  of  the  association  amounted 
to  £320,690  2s.  10rf.  The  claims  were  well  within  the  amount  provided  by 
the  mortality  tables,  and,  with  matured  endowments,  amounted  to  £241,299, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  large  disbursement,  the  funds  of  the  life  depart- 
ment show  an  inerea.se  of  £102,686,  this  increase  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  addition  to  the  funds  of  this  department  in  1910,  and  raising 
the  life  and  annuity  fund  to  £2,693,949.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  rate  of  interest  which  we  have  earned  on  invested  and  uninvested 
funds  was  £4  4*.  bd.  per  cent,  gross,  or,  after  deducting  income-tax, 
€4  0*.  lid.  per  cent.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  that  these  results  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  1*  per  cent,  in  the  expense  ratio. 
Next  with  regard  to  the  fire,  accident,  and  general  departments,  the 
operations  of  which  were  commenced  in  September  1910,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  conduct  these  departments  on  sound  and  conservative  lines, 
and,  I  liope  you  will  think,  with  some  considerable  success.  They  are 
now  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  have  already  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance in  extending  the  Agency  connexions  of  our  office,  and,  through  those 
connexions,  have  also  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  our  life 
business.  The  new  departments  have  produced  a  total  net  premium 
income  during  the  year  of  £34,863.  The  total  claims  paid  and  outstanding 
are  €10.03?,  or  28.8  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium  income,  and  the  amount 
reserved  for  unexpired  risks  is  £13,47?,  or  38.6  per  cent.  Tou  will  see 
from  the  balance-sheet  that  out  of  the  premiums  received  on  our  issues 
of  shares — which,  as  they  involve  no  corresponding  capital  liability,  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  reserve — wc  have  carried  a  sum  of  £20,000  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  new  departments.  This  sum.  of  course,  represents  a  capital 
and  non-recurring  charge.  With  this  we  have  opened  several  new  branches 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  our  Agency  connexion  throughout  the 
country — which,  as  I  have  said,  is  contributing  materially  to  the  growth 
of  our  business  in  all  departments— has  been  largely  extended  and 
developed.  Finally,  we  have  in  a  very  short  time — little  moTc  than  one 
year's  working — built  up,  as  already  stated,  a  net  premium  incor""  in 
our  new  departments  of  £34,863.  I  think  this  general  statement  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  been  brought  into  the 
development  of  cur  business,  and  that  we  have  got  adequate  value  for 
the  money  we  have  spent.  Turning  now  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  position 
is  set  out  in  so  much  detail  that  very  little  comment  is  required  from 
me.  Tou  will  have  noticed  that  our  total  assets  now  stand  at  over 
£2.900, CC0.  There  is  one  item,  however,  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  specially 
— namely,  shares  in  the  Welsh  Insnrance  Corporation,  which  stand  in  our 
balance-sheet  at  £50,295.  We  acquired  the  business  cf  the  former  corpora- 
tion of  that  name  by  the  issue  of  16.765  of  our  shares  of  £5  each.  £1  per 
share  paid,  and  we  transferred  it  to  the  present  Welsh  Insurance  Cor- 
poration— which  wc  arc  retaining,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  as  a 
separate  subsidiary  company— for  50,000  shares  of  that  corporation  of  £J 
each  fully  paid,  that  amount  representing  the  approximate  market  value 
of  our  own  shares.  Nominally,  therefore,  wc  treat  the  purchase  of  that 
undertaking  as  having  ccst  us  the  amount  of  the  market  value  of  onr 
share?.  In  reality,  however,  the  prime  cost  to  us  was  only  £16,765 — the 
actual  amount  of  the  capital  liability  which  we  incurred  by  the  issue 
of  the  said  new  shares  made  for  that  purpose,  and  wc  have,  therefore, 
as  a  reservo  against  the  figure  which  appears  in  the  balance-sheet  as 
the  cost  of  the  purchase,  the  premium  which  we  received  on  those  shares, 
less-  expenses  already  deducted.  We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  business  of 
the  "  Welsh."  under  its  new  management,  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  own.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  large  amount  of  new  business  which  we  are  in  a  pesition 
to  report,  and  the  successful  extension  and  development  of  the  connexion* 
of  the  association,  referred  to  above,  have  thrown  an  enormous  amount 
c  f  extra  work  upon  the  staff,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  appreciation  which  the  board  feel  of  their  work,  and 
especially  of  that  of  our  general  manager,  Mr.  Mackay,  without  whose 
guidance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  l..-f(  r«-  yon  f-o  sat:';f tory 
u  r  s-ilt  of  the  nas-t  year's  working.  He  has  not  spared  himself  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  supervise  the  new  work  and  organise  it  on  what 
wc  hope  will  prove  n  sure  and  lasting  basis,  and  although  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet,  I  feel  confident  that  our  quin- 
quennium next  year  will  prove  that  his  labour?  and  these  of  the  staff 
generally  have  not  been  in  vain.  I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  great 
assistance  we  have  received  from  our  various  local  boards  and  from  our 
branch  managers  and  their  staffs,  both  at  hejss  and  in  the  Colonics,  and 
in  this  connexion  I  desire  espcciallv  to  congratulate  the  Canadian  branch 
0:1  the  excellent  results  obtained  during  the  past  year.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  move  the  fol'owinj  resolution :  "That  the  report  of  the 
directors,  together  with  the  statement  cf  revenue  accounts  and  balance- 
sheet,  and  tho  auditors'  certifi.-ate.  bo  received,  adopted,  and  entered 
1  the  minutes,  and  that  the  dividend  ar.d  bonr.s  on  the  association's 
shares,  recommended  by  such  report,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared." 

The  Deputy  Chairman  Hfr.  Richard  S.  Guinness)  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  invited  disou;sion,  bat  no  shareholder  rising  to  address 
the  m?e»inr,  the  rewrutten  was  esrrird  unan'monsly. 

The  Chairman  afterwards  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
genera!  manager  and  staff  at  the  head  cfSee  in  Canada  and  trie  various 

Th  1  Hon.  S.  Holland  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 

The  General  Manager,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  he  wns  sure 
that  the  very  kind  reference  which  the  Chairman  had  made  to  the  efforts 
of  his  colleagues  and  himself  during  the  past  year  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  both  at  home  rnd  abroad  by  every  member  of  the  staff.  He 
•t>«nc-ht  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  evoix  member  of  the  staff  when  he  said 
that  no  efforts  would  be  spared  dnrine  this,  the  jubilee  year  of  tho 
association,  to  make  it  a  record  in  its  history. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Manncring.  eeeond-d  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Smith,  a  vote 
of  thanks   to  tho   Chairman   was   passed,   and   the  proceedings  then 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


CONSOLIDATED  MINES  SELECTION. 


The  Sixteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  Selec- 
tion Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Francis  Muir  (Chair- 
man of  the  Company>  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  \V.  Moore,  F.C.I.S.)  read  the  notice  con- 
Tening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said :  The  accounts,  which  are  exceedingly  plain  and 
simple,  cover  a  period  of  just  about  five  months — namely,  from  the 
date  at  which  the  reduction  of  capital  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
to  December  31  last.  On  the  whole  the  period  was  one  of  quietness  and 
afforded  small  scope  for  profitable  business,  and  the  improvement  fn  the 
position  of  the  Company,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  must  be  chiefly 
put  down  to  the  distinct  advance  in  the  value  of  some  of  our  principal 
holdings — that  is,  Brakpan  and  Springs  Mines  and  the  Transvaal  Coal 
Trust.  We  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  for  several  years,  and 
if  there  have  been  some  delays  and  disappointments  the  present  emergence 
into  better  times  is  all  the  more  welcome.  The  profits  actually  realised 
for  the  five  months,  after  payment  of  expenses  and  Debenture  interest, 
and  writing  down  .certain  securities,  amounted  to  £11,596  18s.  Wd.,  which 
we  propose  to  carry  forward  to  next  account.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  foreshadowed  at  the  time  the  capital  was  reduced,  we  have  pur- 
chased Debentures  since  December  31  as  offered,  to  the  amount  of  £21,080, 
and  there  now  remains  outstanding  £117,320.  In  addition  to  these  figures, 
a  careful  valuation  of  our  assets  on  December  31  showed  an  increment 
of  £90,263,  as  compared  with  August  2,  and  to-day  there  is  a  further 
improvement  since  January  1  of  about  £186,000.  On"  the  whole,  therefore, 
our  present  position  is  better  than  it  wa6  on  August  2  by  about  £287,000. 
From  the  telegraphed  reports  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  companies  held  in  Johannesburg  during  the  past  week 
yon  may  have  noticed  the  confident  expectations  of  the  chairman  as  to 
the  dividend  prospects  of  Brakpan  and  Coal  Trust.  These  forecasts 
entirely  confirm  the  expectations  we  have  formed  for  some  time  past, 
and  we  fully  anticipate  that  this  fulfilment  will  before  long  put  us  in 
a  position  again  to  distribute  profits  among  our  own  shareholders.  Our 
holdings  :n  Brakpan  and  Coal  Trust  amount  to-day  to  a  sum  fully  equal 
to  our  capital,  vrhi'.c  the  Debenture  debt  is  much  "more  than  covered  by 
the  cash  in  hand.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  very  valuable 
holdings,  such  as  Springs  Mines,  Booysens,  certain  Deep  Levi  share?, 
and  Itabira  Iron.  You  will  doubtless  remember  that  one  argument  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  capital  was  that  no  shareholder  would  be  a 
penny  the  worse  for  the  operation,  but  that  his  interest  in  the  concern 
would  remain  absolutely  intact,  and  I  think  the  position  to-day  fully 
justifies  that  point  of  view,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  we  shai! 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  dividends  as  earned  instead  of  having  to  wait 
until  the  whole  amount  of  lost  capital  had  been  replaced  out  of  profits. 
I  think  it  is  opportune  that  I  should  give  you  the  latest  news  from  the 
Brakpan  mine,  which  came  in  this  morning.  The  cablegram  says  : 
"The  6tamps  working  for  the  month  of  April  were  115;  running  time, 
29  days;  ore  crushed,  48,173  tons;  tube  mills  working,  6;  ore  hoisted, 
54,625  tons ;  ore  from  dump,  1.320  tons ;  waste  sorted,  15.32  per  cent. ; 
fine  gold  declared,  17,443  01s. ;  value  declared,  £73.314,  equal  to  30s.  bd. 
per  ton  milled;  working  costs,  £42,365,  equal  to  17s.  Id.  per  ton  milled; 
working  profit,  £30,949,  equal  to  12*.  lOd.  per  ton  milled.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  value  of  the  gold  reserve  of  3,800  ozs.  has  been  declared 
at  £15,973."  From  the  last  quarterly  statement,  which  has  just  been 
Msucd,  the  linear  development  work"  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31 
•mounted  to  1.916J  ft.,  of  which  1.563  ft.  were  on  reef,  averaging  8.7  dwts. 
over  a  reef  width  of  42.7  in.  These  returns  arc  extremely  gratifying, 
and  perhaps  while  I  am  on  that  subject  I  might  just  say  what  we 
have  heard  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Brakpan  has  been  developed— 
the  Work  of  the  engineers,  managers,  and  everybody  connected  with  it. 
The  thing  has  gone  with  remarkable  smoothness,  and  the  results  that 
we  are  getting  are  rather  better  than  have  been  forecasted  to  us  all 
along.  We  feel,  and  I  think  our  shareholders  will  feel,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  position  of  our  Company  and  its 
interested  in  the  Brakpan  mine.  I  beg  t  omovc :  "  That  the  directors' 
report  for  the  period  ended  31st  December,  1911,  together  with  the 
accounts  annexed  thereto,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved  and 
adopted."  • 

Mr.  Walter  MeDermott  g'eonded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mervyn  King  «aid  that  the  Company's  affairs  had  been  ablv  eon- 
ducted  by  \\\<:  directors,  who  seemed  to  have  "  Btcered  the  concern  into 
pleasant  waters." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."—  Tit/us.  "  Particularly  good."— Academy. 

The  be»t  handbook  to  London  ever  issued. " — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
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VAN  DEN  BERCHS. 


GRATIFYING  RESULTS. 


The  Seventeenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Van 
den  Berghs,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sir  Herbert  Praed,  Bart. 
(Chairman  of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  G.  Hales)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said :  Before  entering  on  the  year's  accounts  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general  conditions  which 
prevailed  during  the  year  under  review.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  allude 
to  the  abnormal  heat  of  the  summer,  which,  as  you  will  doubtless 
remember,  was  responsible  for  an  exceeding  scarcity  of  milk,  of  which 
your  company  uses  many  millions  of  gallons  annually  in  its  manufac- 
tures. This  scarcity  extended  to  every  country  in  which  your  company 
does  business,  and  "your  directors  were  at  times  hard  pressed  to  obtain 
sufficient  supplies,  even  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Another  disadvantage 
of  the  extreme  heat  was  that  it  rendered  the  manufacture  more  expensive, 
and  involved  considerable  difficulties  in  transit.  I  need  only  briefly  refer 
to  the  epidemic  of  strikes  which  took  place  all  over  Europe  last  autumn, 
and  which  doubtless  will  still  be  fresh  in  your  memory.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  your  managing  directors  spared  no  effort  to  cope  with  the  great 
difficulties  experienced  in  delivering  the  goods  to  our  customers,  and  that, 
with  the  energetic  assistance  of  the  staff,  both  in  London  and  at  the 
branches,  regardless  of  expense  and  trouble,  supplies  were  provided  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  all  trade  requirements.  So  much  for  the 
adverse  conditions  of  the  year.  It,  however,  has  also  its  bright  side, 
for  the  very  conditions  which  lessened  the  production  of  milk  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  extra  expense  to  your  company,  created  later  on  a 
curtailment  in  the  production  of  butter.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
price  of  butter  rose  to  such  heights  that  the  demand  for  margarine  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  a  fact  of  which  your  managing  directors 
were  able  to  take  every  advantage,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
increase  in  the  turnover  which  then  took  place  has  since  been  well 
maintained.  Tour  company  has,  during  the  year,  achieved  very  gratifying 
results  from  its  trading,  in  which  proprietary  brands  have  played  a 
not  unimportant  part.  Although  margarine  still  forms  the  mainstay  of 
your  company's  business,  the  turnover  in  the  subsidiary  articles  whioh 
your  company  is  manufacturing  has  been  well  maintained,  but  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  the  condensed  milk  department  necessarily  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  before-mentioned  shortage  of  milk.  Turning  to  the 
balance  sheet  and  accounts  for  the  year,  the  first  item  on  the  front  page 
is  the  profit  for  the  year — namely,  £246,671.  To  this  had  to  be  added 
the  sum  of  £200,084  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year,  making 
together  a  total  of  £446,756.  After  deducting  the  directors'  fees,  manage- 
ment expenses,  depreciations,  &e.,  and  writing  off  the  substantial  sum  of 
£26,320.  representing  balance  of  advertising  (formerlv  carried  forwardi, 
there  remains  a  balance  of  £589,738  to  deal  with.  Of  this  sum,  £89.250 
has  been  utilised  for  payment  of  dividends,  kc,  during  the  year,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £300,488,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  appropriate  as 
follows  :  Accrued  proportion  of  Preference  dividend  to  December  31,  1911. 
£9,0C0 ;  addition  to  reserve  fund,  £13,265  8s.  2d. — this  brings  the  reserve 
fund  up  to  the  respectable  sum  of  £288,248  6s.  4(/.— dividend  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  making  17$  per 
cent,  for  the  year.  £78,125 :  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year's  account  of  £200,098  2s.  2d.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  preside  over  such  a 
prosperous  business  as  that  of  Van  den  Berghs.  Tour  managing  directors 
deserve  very  great  credit  for  their  successful  exertions  during  the  year, 
for  it  docs  indeed  require  a  vast  and  well-managed  organisation  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  such  an  enormous  volume  of  commodities  and  to 
conduct  a  business  of  such  colossal  dimensions. 

Mr.  Henry  Van  den  Bergh  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Boxall  said  that,  as  a  shareholder  of  many  years'  standing,  he 
wished  to  congratulate  the  Board  and  also  his  fellow  shareholders  on  the 
excellent  results  of  the  year's  working. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
RUBBER   OUTPUTS    FOR  APRIL. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONSOLIDATED 

MALAY. 
SUNNYGAMAS  RECORD. 
A   PEEP   AT  RUBBER. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom.  6/6; 
Abroad.  8/8. 
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SWIFT'S 
List  of  Hew  Compelling  Books. 

TRIPOLI  AND  YOUNG  ITALY.    By  Charles  Lapwortii  and  Helen  Zimmern. 

Fully  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net.  In  this  brilliant  and  exhaustive  book  the  British  publ'c  is  presented  for  the  first  time  with  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  Tripoli  expedition  from  the  Italian  point  of  view.    Italy's  action  is  fully  vindicated. 

IRISH  HOME  RULE  :  The  Last  Phase.    By  S.  G.  Hobson.    3s.  6d.  net.  Mr. 

Hobson,  says  the  Athenaum,  puts  the  case  for  Home  Rule  "with  a  freshness  which  is  remarkable  at  this  stage  of  the 
controversy.''  Reviewers  of  all  parties  agree  that  he  treats  the  problems  of  land  and  finance  with  equal  acuteness,  picturesqueness, 
and  lucidity. 

IN   DEFENCE   OF   AMERICA:    For  the  Enlightenment  of  John  Bull. 

By  BARON  VON  TAUBE.  5s.  net.  "  Readable,"  "  Valuable,"  "  Remarkable,"  "  Interesting,"  "  Written  in  racy  English," 
these  are  leading  critics'  descriptions  of  Baron  von  Taube's  humorous  and  stimulating  book. 


THE   MASTERY   OF   LIFE.    By  Dr.  G.  T.  Wrench.     15s.  net.    "A  brilliant 

attack  on  Modern  Life,"  says  the  Daily  Mail,  which  devotes  nearly  a  column  to  the  book,  and  compares  Dr.  Wrench  to  Ruskin 
and  Carlyle.  With  astonishing  knowledge  and  energy  which  have  evoked  the  praise  of  the  Press  in  both  England  and  America, 
Dr.  Wrench  demands  a  return  to  a  patriarchal  system  of  society. 

A   NIGHT   IN   THE    LUXEMBOURG.    By  Remy  de  Gourmont.  Translated, 

with  a  Preface  and  Appendix,  by  ARTHUR  RANSOME.  5s.  net.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  a  writer  who 
holds  a  unique  position  in  contemporary  French  literature. 

THE   EPISODES   OF   YATHEK.    By  William  Beck  ford.    Translated  by  the 

late  Sir  F.  T.  MARZIALS.  With  an  Introduction  by  LEWIS  MELVILLE.'  21s.  net.  This  volume  contains  the  long-lost 
episodes  from  a  book  which  has  achieved  world-wide  fame.  They  were  recently  discovered  at  Hamilton  Place,  and  are  here 
given  both  in  English  and  in  the  delightful  original  French. 

THE    ROLL    OF    THE    SEASONS:    A  Book  of  Nature  Essays.  By 

G.  G.  DESMOND.  5s.  net.  "  He  is  so  far  beyond  others  in  the  same  field,"  observes  the  Nation,  "  as  to  make  comparison 
absurd.    Mt.  Desmond  is  the  true  heir  of  Gilbert  White  and  Jefferies." 

SOME   OLD   ENGLISH  WORTHIES.    By  Dorothy  Senior,    ios.  6d.  net.  A 

collection  of  fascinating  stories  of  Roger  Bacon  and  other  great  mediaeval  personalities. 

IMAGINERY  SPEECHES;  and  other  Parodies  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 

JACK  COLLINGS  SQUIRE.  3.=.  6d.  net.  The  Times  hails  Mr.  Squire  as  "a  Master."  No  politician  should  miss  hit 
parodies  of  eminent  front-benchers.    Modern  poets,  journalists,  and  prose-writers  also  come  under  his  devastating  rod. 

NEW  6s.  FICTION. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  ISHMAEL.    {Sixth  Editiqn.)    By  Reginald  Wright  Kauff- 

MANN.  With  Preface  by  John  Masefield.  This  new  famous  novel  has  been  described  as  "  The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic."  It  is,  as  The  Times  puts  it,  "A  relentless  and  terrible  exposure":  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  magnificently 
inspiring.  No  man  or  woman  with  a  conscience  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  "  It  may,"  says  the  Morning  Post,  "  prove  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  CTusade." 

IN  A  GERMAN  PENSION.  {Third  Edition.)    By  Katherine  Mansfield.  Miss 

Mansfield  knows  the  Germans  at  home,  and  analyses  them  with  remorseless  minuteness  and  delightful  malice  in  a  book  which  the 
critics  have  termed  "  masterly,"  uncommonly  bold  and  artistic,"  "  strikingly  realistic,"  and  "  amazingly  clever." 

LADY  ERMYNTRUDE   AND  THE  PLUMBER.    By -Percy  Fendall. 

Of  this  hilariously  amusing  tale  the  Daily  Mail  says :  "  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  about  '  Lady  Ermyn- 
trude  and  the  Plumber  ' — get  it." 

A  SUPERMAN  IN  BEING.    By  Litchfield  Woods.   In  this  most 

promising  first  novel  the  central  figure  is  a  blind  Professor,  who  describes  himself  as  "  half  devil  and 
half  angel  "  and  streams  forth  brilliant  paradoxes.    There  is  a  strong  love  interest. 


LOYE  IN  MANITOBA.    {Second  Edition.)    By  A.  Whar 

TON  GILL.    A  delightful  story  of  Canadian  life  by  a  writer  who  knows  it  intimately. 

SHADOWS    OUT   OF   THE    CROWD.  By 

RICHARD  CL'RLE.     Powerful  and  arresting  stories  by  a  writer  of  a 
rare  and  rather  un-English  type. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  S«jttiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd    5  New-street  Squire  EC.  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pace,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street 
Covent  Gardes,  in  the  Parish  of  Sl  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.  —  Saturday,  n  May,  1912. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

On  Ascension  Day  348  members  of  Parliament,  most 
of  them  professing  and  calling  themselves  Christians, 
voted  for  the  diversion  of  ;£  170,000  a  year  from  sacred 
to  profane  uses,  for  the  divorce  of  the  State  from 
religion  and  the  disestablishment  of  Christianity  in 
Wales.  This  Christian  proposal  was  carried  by  a 
majority  tallying  exactly  with  the  numbers  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party,  which  voted  solidly  for  it.  So  we 
have  this  result.  The  Church  of  England  is  to  be 
broken  into  two  by  the  vote  of  Irishmen  who  have 
neither  interest  nor  concern  in  the  matter  nor  knowledge 
— aliens  from  it  in  every  sense.  This  they  do  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  Government  which  grounds  its  case  for  Welsh 
disestablishment  on  the  alien  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Wales;  whose  ministers  they  allow  to  be  now 
Welsh  and  Welsh-speaking  and  devoted. 

The  speeches  have  been  very  good,  better  than  in 
the  Home  Rule  debates.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  course, 
let  down  the  level  by  blackguardly  allusions  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  But,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  noticed,  his 
own  people  did  not  like  it.     Mr.   .\sr|iiith,  in  ;|  weary 

speech,  was  content  to  refer  back  to  the  Irish  prece- 
dent.   Mr.  Law  put  the  matter  in  its  irue  perspective 

when  he  said  that  Disestablishment  and  all  this  busi- 
ness of  levelling  and  spoiling  Chun  lies  was  a  spent 

middle-clan  struggle.  Bui  for  party  organisation 
we  should  have  no  more  of  it.    The  general  effect  ol 

the  debate  on  those  who  heard  it  is  dead  against  the 
Bill.  Among  the  "  rising  hopes  "  Mr.  Masterman 
deserves  note  for  a  speech  peculiar  in  its  offensiveness — 
he  is  happily  but  one  of  a  "  wretched  remnant  " — and 
Mr.  HoarC  for  an  admirable  analogy.  If  the  Church  is 
to  lose  endowment  because  of  change  in  doctrinal  view, 
how  about  hospitals  and  the  change  in  medical  view? 


Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  in  a  deeply  trenchant  speech,  told 
the  disestablishers  the  truth  about  themselves.  They 
did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  exposure — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
especially.  What  could  be  meaner  than  Mr.  George's 
attempt  to  obscure  the  present  good  work  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  which  even  he  cannot  deny,  by  harp- 
ing on  its  shortcomings  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
shortcomings  due  entirely  to  the  enormities  of  Mr. 
George's  political  forbears?  Is  not  this  a  Christian 
way  of  helping  a  Church  that  had  reformed  and 
would  help  itself?  liven  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  could  make 
no  grievance  out  of  establishment  except  the  social 
precedence  of  Bishops  and  the  "  privilege  "  of  being 
interfered  with  by  the  State — the  very  thing  disestab- 
lishers most  turn  up  their  eyes  at  !  If  this  is  anybody's 
grievance,  it  must  be  the  Church's.  And  that  is  the 
privilege,  the  "  inequality  ",  which  rankles  in  the  Non- 
conformist breast  !  No  one  has  exposed  so  utterly  as 
Mr.  Griffith  the  nakedness  of  their  case. 

Mr.  Balfour  brought  the  House  to  business — the 
"  kernel  "  he  called  it — in  a  way  almost  brutal  for  him 
when  he  said,  "  This  is  a  Bill  for  taking  away 
,£.170,000  a  year  and  giving  it  to  county  councils  and 
museums  ".  What  spiritual  service  were  these 
museums  going  to  do?  No  one,  as  he  said,  has  even 
tried  to  show.  Revenues  now  used  for  Christian  pur- 
poses are  to  be  diverted.  It  the  religious  use  is  not  to 
be  impaired,  then  show  that  these  museums  will  be 
hi  equally  effective  spiritual  power  !  This  challenge 
really  silcru  es  disestablishers  who  are  not  agnostic. 
Powerful,  too,  was  Mr.  Balfour's  vindication  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Established  Church.  Can 
any  sane  person  think  that  a  private  religious  society 
is  likely  to  be  more  tolerant  than  one  associated  with 

the  State?  The  patent  fact  of  the  unrivalled  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  Anglican  Church  is  mainly  due  to 
its  being  established.  In  a  private  society  widely  dif- 
fering schools  of  thought  would  never  test  till  one  had 
expelled  the  others.  And  what  fool's  anli-i  lerii  als  are 
to  oppose  1  stablishmenl  !  "  John  Hull's  Other  Island  " 
might  tea<  h  them  better. 

Mr.  Hunt  on  Wednesday  had  the  Government  upon 
a  dilemma,  Mr.  Kclr  Hardic  being  obviously  delighted 
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to  act  as  the  Chasm  instrument  of  Mr.  McKenna's  con- 
fusion. Mr.  Hardie's  May-day  speech  about  soldiers 
was  a  challenge  to  the  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann. 
"  Either  ",  in  effect  said  Mr.  Hardie,  "you  must  arrest 
me,  or  you  must  set  free  Mr.  Mann.  All  that  Mr.  Mann 
said,  and  was  imprisoned  for,  I  have  since  repeated  and 
will  again  repeat  ".  Mr.  Hardie  challenges  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  him  arrested,  knowing  quite  well  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hunt  asked  on  Wednes- 
day "  whether  the  hon.  member  could  make  a  speech 
which  cannot  be  made  by  any  ordinary  agitator,  and 
whether,  if  t he  hon.  member  is  not  to  be  prosecuted, 
Mr.  Tom  Mann  may  not  be  let  out  ".  Mr.  McKenna 
had  first  to  plead  the  untrustworthincss  of  a  mere 
"  newspaper  report  ",  and  afterwards  to  beg  for  time 
to  study  the  official  notes  of  Mr.  Mann's  trial.  He  is 
afraid  to  shut  up  Mr.  Hardie  and  does  not  want  to  let 
out  Mr.  Mann.    So  he  dallies. 

One  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment speaking  in  different  voices  on  almost  all  subjects ; 
and  certainly  in  the  case  of  pure  opportunists  like  our 
rulers  this  is  almost  inevitable.  On  Wednesday  Lord 
Portsmouth  raised  the  point  as  to  how  the  utterances 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Lord  Haldane  could  be  recon- 
ciled. The  Foreign  Secretary  has  told  us  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  if  if  were  understood  that  this  country 
would  in  no  circumstances  give  assistance  to  her 
friends,  while  the  War  Secretary  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  our  best  policy  was  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
of  Continental  alliances.  Of  course,  both  Lord  Crewe 
and  Lord  Haldane  endeavoured  to  show  that  these 
utterances  show  but  one  mind  and  one  intention.  But 
the  plain  man  may  surely  be  excused  for  being  puzzled 
about  the  whole  business.  But  whether  their  views  can 
be  said  to  agree  or  not  is  really  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Crewe, 
when  he  said  that  "  we  had  no  engagements  of  any  kind 
involving  military  operations  on  our  part  ",  and  that 
we  had  no  "  entangling  military  alliances  ". 

We  prefer  not  to  discuss  how  far  this  pronouncement 
may  be  acceptable  to  our  friends.  But  at  least  it  is 
plain  that  Lord  Haldanc's  numerous  speeches  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  that  "clear  thinking"  on  which 
he  is  so  fond  of  priding  himself.  We  have  no  actual 
words  beside  us.  But  surely  it  is  notorious  that  over 
and  over  again  Lord  Haldane  and  his  understudies 
have  told  us  that  the  War  Office  was  in  a  position  to 
send  abroad  150,000  men  whenever  they  were  required 
for  any  conceivable  contingency.  Probably,  whatever 
the  War  Office  representatives  may  have  said,  the 
Government  are  wise  not  to  contemplate  the  dispatch 
of  the  expeditionary  force  to  take  part  in  Continental 
warfare,  a  body  too  small  to  exercise  any  determining 
influence  on  the  course  of  a  Continental  campaign. 
Still,  if  this  be  so,  surely  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Seely 
should  moderate  their  enthusiasm,  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  placing  us  in  an  awkward 
position  and  misleading  everyone. 

The  Liberal  search  for  needy  knife-grinders,  which 
gave  Canning  a  subject  for  one  of  his  wittiest  skits  in 
the  "  Anti-Jacobin  ",  still  continues.  The  last  knife- 
grinder  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  discovered  had  rather 
too  much  tale  to  tell,  and  he  seems  to  have  retired  into 
private  life  since  Mr.  Churchill  genially  referred  to 
him  as  an  old  rascal.  But  we  notice  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  now  advertising  for  knife-grinders  in  the 
country  districts.  He  has  announced  a  great  scheme 
for  clearing  out  the  village  "  slums  ",  and  paying  all 
farm  labourers  a  pound  a  week.  He  does  not  say  where 
it  is  to  come  from — the  farmer's  pocket,  the  land- 
owners, or  the  six  and  a  half  million  which  is  being  held 
up  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

This  talk  about  village  slums,  and  the  "  grey 
monotony  "  of  village  lives,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
a  pound  a  week,  is,  of  course,  merely  the  common  cant 
of  demagogy.    The  agricultural  classes  will  take  it  for 


what  it  is  worth  ;  they  perhaps  know  more  about  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  curious  partridges 
than  he  knows,  or  cares,  about  them — outside 
Carnarvon.  He  has  quite  failed  so  far  to  capture  the 
country  voter.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
Radicals  are  to  make  a  great  bid  for  the  village 
vote  at  the  next  election.  Is  it  not  time  the  Unionist 
party  took  a  decided  move  forward  in  its  rural 
programme?  The  scheme  for  establishing  a  large 
number  of  really  efficient  small  owners  on  the  soil  will 
advance  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  full  of 
shrewd  sense  in  such  matters,  takes  it  up.  Now  is  the 
time  for  a  move,  whilst  the  Government  is  suspected 
and  hated  by  the  country  workers  for  forcing  the  Insur- 
ance Bill  on  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  this  well  : 
hence  his  bait  of  a  pound  a  week  all  round. 

The  Government,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  bitterly 
disappointed  over  Old  Age  Pensions.  They  hoped  to 
sweep  the  counties  by  it.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  won  them  a  single  seat.  The  truth  is  that 
Chawbacon  is  not  so  dull-witted  as  many  Radical 
townsmen  suppose.  His  principle  of  late,  perhaps,  has 
been  to  dine  with  the  Liberals  when  he  gets  a  chance, 
but  to  vote  for  the  Tories  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  bit  of  cynicism 
for  which  we  can  all  forgive  him  freely.  After  all,  if 
the  Liberal  offers  him  an  occasional  banquet,  it  is  to 
the  Tory  he  must  look  for  his  daily  bread  and  cheese 
or  his  beans  and  bacon.  His  conduct  at  the  elections 
of  1910  on  the  whole  proved  that  he  recognised  this 
clearly  enough. 

The  Radical  attack  on  Lord  S.  John  of  Bletsoe  a 
few  years  ago  was  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  personal 
incident  in  party  politics  of  this  generation.  Lord 
S.  John  was  a  perfectly  inoffensive  man  in  politics,  who 
neither  courted  nor  deserved  publicity.  He  was 
dragged  into  it  by  way  of  a  disgusting  practical  joke. 
He  was  a  quiet  and  patriotic  county  worker,  and  an 
English  nobleman  of  the  best  type. 

If  it  be  true  that  Miss  Malecka  entered  Russia  with 
a  British  passport,  it  is  more  a  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  meddled  in  Russian  politics  than  a  reason  why 
the  British  Government  should  at  this  stage  interfere  in 
her  behalf.  A  full  account  of  the  trial  will  be  to  hand 
soon,  and  Miss  Malecka  still  has  the  right  of  appeal. 
The  censure  of  Russian  authorities,  implicit  in  this 
agitation,  is  at  least  previous.  Every  Power  is  bound 
to  protect  its  own  order,  and  is  entitled  to  do  it  in  its 
own  time  and  manner.  If  Miss  Malecka  was  actively 
in  partnership  with  an  illegal  society — the  least  of  which 
she  is  accused — she  knew  the  risk  she  ran  ;  she  chose  to 
play  with  fire.  The  rights  of  a  British  subject  must 
everywhere  be  protected,  of  course  ;  but  if  Miss  Malecka 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  we  do  not  see  what  the  Government 
can  do. 

A  death  or  a  wedding  (or  a  revolution)  now  and  then 
reminds  us  that  there  are  still  some  little  States  in  a 
world  of  Great  Powers — though  there  do  not  seem  to 
be  many  Kosciuskos  left  to  them.  The  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  is  a  case  in  point.  Denmark  has  been 
wisely  presided  over  by  a  good  man,  and  there  is  room 
on  earth  for  little  countries  thriving  in  such  conditions 
as  these.  The  small  States  are  frankly  looked  on  by 
diplomacy  to-day  as  useful  buffers.  But  it  is  essential 
they  should  be  modest  and  of  retiring  private  habits. 
It  is  supremely  essential  they  should  not  be  turbulent, 
for  whoever  heard  of  a  turbulent  buffer? 

"  There'll  "be  trouble  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring" 
might  be  the  refrain  of  one  of  Gilbert's  songs.  But 
this  year  there  is  real  trouble,  though  Constantinople 
denies  it.  According  to  the  official  account,  the  pacifi- 
catory mission  which  has  recently  travelled  through 
Albania  has  done  decent  work,  and  all  would  be  well 
if  certain  mischievous  Bulgarian  bands  had  not  crossed 
the  frontier.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Government 
has  to  deal  with  something   far   more   serious  than 
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sporadic  outbreaks  created  by  Bulgarian  bands.  It 
seems  that  the  troops  in  the  garrison  towns  can  scarcely 
maintain  their  position. 

To  force  Turkey  to  terms  Italy  must  effectively 
occupy  Tripoli.  The  Turk  cannot  be  blamed  for  refus- 
ing to  take  a  paper  decree  of  annexation  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  facts.  Action  in  Tripoli,  however,  is  postponed 
till  the  late  autumn,  and  meantime  something  must  be 
done.  The  troops  demand  it,  Italian  public  opinion 
demands  it.  So  a  division  of  the  fleet  accompanied  by 
an  expeditionary  force  is  sailing  about  the  ^Egean  and 
hoisting  the  tricolour  on  little  islands.  It  is  all  sheer 
waste  of  time.  The  islands  are  no  good  to  Italy ;  she 
does  not  propose  to  keep  them,  and  their  capture  has 
no  effect  on  Turkish  opinion.  These  farcical  operations 
in  the  JEgean  are  a  nuisance  to  the  trade  of  Europe. 

The  Paris  police,  with  dynamite  and  Zouaves,  have 
now  captured  all  the  important  members  of  the  gang 
of  motor  bandits.  The  Nogent  "  siege  "  was  another 
wild-beast  encounter.  Gamier  and  Vallet  made  as 
determined  a  fight  as  Bonnot,  and  darkness  made  the 
work  of  the  police  more  difficult  than  at  Choisy-le-Roi. 
They  could  not  be  taken  alive ;  but  some  forty  of  their 
accomplices  are  arrested. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory  in  California  is  important 
from  the  twenty-six  delegates  it  gives  him,  and  for  the 
effect  of  his  success  upon  Ohio.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
turned  California,  as  probably  he  will  now  turn  Ohio, 
by  vigorous  talk  about  the  bosses.  A  vote  for  Taft  is 
a  vote  for  the  bosses  was  the  burden  of  his  campaign. 
Many  of  the  President's  friends  think  he  has  lost  ground 
by  meeting  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  attempt  to  "  honey- 
fugle  "  the  people,  and  shout  down  his  adversary. 
California,  by  the  way,  is  trying  the  experiment  of 
woman  suffrage ;  and  the  women  helped  a  good  deal  to 
bring  him  in.  Thus  the  women's  vote  goes  for  the  false 
friend. 

Presumably  the  trial  of  the  Suffragist  leaders  at  the 
Old  Bailey  is  a  State  trial ;  but  the  glory  has  departed 
when  the  Attorney-General  and  three  other  counsel  are 
engaged  in  a  State  prosecution  for  breaking  windows, 
not  even  in  Government  offices,  but  of  ordinary  shop- 
keepers. State  trials  have  generally  been  for  offences 
supposed  to  be  committed  directly  against  the  State; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  for  conspiring  firstly  to  incite 
other  persons  to  commit  "  damage,  injury,  and  spoil  ", 
specially,  to  the  "glass  windows  " — a  legal  old  world 
touch — of  shopkeepers  in  Westminster  and  in  other 
parts  of  London  ;  and  secondly,  conspiring  generally  to 
commit  damage,  injury,  and  spoil. 

The  decision  in  the  cat  case  has  not  been  given  yet 
by  the  Divisional  Court,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may 
notice  how  much  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  cat  that  until 
maternal  anxiety  made  Messrs.  Lyons'  cat  forget  her- 
self, none,  or  hardly  one,  of  the  cat  family  was  ever 
before  the  Courts.  No  other  domestic  animal  has  so 
good  a  record.  Dogs  and  horses  and  cattle  have  whole 
chapters  of  law  devoted  to  their  wrong-doings  ;  and 
everyone  knows  that  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  cat 
has  had  to  be  allowed  one  bite,  so  incorrigible  is  he.  II 
there  were  not  a  First  Offenders  A<  t  in  his  favour,  he 
would  be  too  dangerous  to  keep.  But  so  irreproach- 
able is  the  oat  that  we  remember  only  one  instance  of 
its  being  even  mentioned  in  the  Courts.  Counsel  used 
the  remarkable  illustration  that  in  ilself  lime  was  as 
innocent  as  the  domestic  <at,  and  vet  either  might  have 
been  thrown  by  a  mischievous  person  and  put  out  the 
plaintiff's  eye. 

The  Miners'  Federation  Conference  will  meet  in 
London  next  Tuesday,  and  Lord  S.  Aldwyn's  casting 
vote  as  Chairman  of  the  South  Wales  Minimum  Wage 
Board  will  then  be  discussed.'  Wales  seems  fated 
always  to  be  the  centre  of  difficulties  in  the  mining 
world;  and  the  decision  of  Lord  S.  Aldwyn  has  un- 


fortunately not  satisfied  the  Welsh  miners  as  Lord 
Mersey's  has  satisfied  the  Northumbrian.  In  other 
parts,  as  in  Leicestershire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland 
and  North  Wales,  either  the  Boards  have  agreed  on 
the  minimum  wage  and  have  not  called  in  the  inde- 
pendent Chairmen  under  the  Act,  or  they  are  expected 
to  do  so  without  any  trouble  arising. 

The  average  rate  is  interpreted  by  Lord  S.  Aldwyn 
as  the  day-workers'  rate  and  not  piecework,  and 
percentages  above  are  to  be  calculated  not  on  the 
piece  rates  but  the  day  rates.  The  difference 
is  about  fivepence  halfpenny  a  day ;  but  besides 
this  the  men  fear  that  as  a  consequence  of .  the 
decision  many  of  those  now  paid  by  the  piece 
will  be  put  on  day  wages.  The  miners'  leaders 
state  that  they  intend  to  start  an  agitation  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Act.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
South  Wales  Federation  took  a  less  reasonable  course 
to  begin  with.  It  met  and  demanded  that  Lord 
S.  Aldwyn  should  resign,  and  that  the  men's  representa- 
tives should  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  Lord 
S.  Aldwyn,  as  might  be  supposed,  soon  let  it  be  known 
that  he  should  not  resign,  but  should  go  on  fixing  the 
minimum  wage  for  other  classes,  as  he  might  do, 
without  the  men.  The  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Council 
itself  was  more  reasonable  ;  and  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  employers  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  till  the  National  Federation  met. 

Soldiers,  said  Mr.  Victor  Grayson  at  Eastbourne  on 
Wednesday  night,  should  learn  to  shoot  backwards. 
Then  when  they  were  told  to  shoot  workmen  they  would 
hit  their  officers  instead,  because  "  that  is  the  position 
they  take  up  nowadays.  They  used  to  stand  in  front 
and  say  '  Come  on  ' ;  now  they  stand  behind  and  say 
'  Go  on  '  ".  This  was  too  much  for  a  Territorial  officer, 
who  left  the  meeting  in  protest.  Mr.  Grayson  there- 
upon explained  to  his  audience  that  he  had  not  meant 
to  throw  mud.  His  remarks  were  "  intended 
humorously  "  ;  and  he  hastened  to  make  honourable 
amends.  British  officers  "  wisely  kept  themselves  in  a 
place  of  safety  so  that  they  might  more  efficiently  direct 
operations  ". 

The  "Titanic  "  inquiry  gathers  fresh  evidence 
from  day  to  day  ;  evidence  about  ships  or  phantom  ships 
that  lay  near  that  night,  about  the  loading  of  the  boats 
and  the  lowering  of  boats  that  were  never  loaded  ; 
whilst  the  wireless  messages  are  recalled  over  and  over 
again  as  if  the  repetition  added  some  new  and  tremen- 
dous significance.  Perhaps  only  inhuman  people  fail  to 
be  touched  by  these  records.  They  have  not,  it  seems, 
prevented  a  few  public  performers  from  seeking  per- 
sonal advertisement  out  of  the  disaster.  They  might 
have  silenced  the  Fool  in  "  Lear";  but  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  man  besides  a  great  deal  of  a  wit. 

The  evidence  may  or  may  not  prove  at  the  close  of 
some  technical  value.  But  a  trite  version  of  an  old  lag 
somehow  will  suggest  itself  to  one  after  reading  this 
witness's  account  of  what  was  done  or  that  witness's 
account  of  what  was  not  done — "  Now  all  is  said  that 
can  be  said,  and  all  is  said  in  vain  ".  On  the  whole  it 
will  be  a  relic!  perhaps  when  the  evidence,  sensational 
or  other,  is  all  done  with,  and  the  inquiry  closed.  I  lu  re 
is  a  sense  about  it  all  of  the  ceremonial  after  a  funeral-  - 
an  unhappy  funeral  the  weary  winding  up  of  the 
business.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  new  evidence,  it 
completely  confirms  one  in  the  belief  that,  with  few 
i  s'  eptions,  the  passengers  and  the  crew  held  themselves 
firmly  to  the  end.  A  thousand  of  them  at  least  knew 
half-an-hour  or  an  hour  before  the  end  that  nothing 
could  save  the  ship  or  lli<  m.  Hut  they  kept  quiet.  Then' 
was  no  disorder. 

The  "  Titanic "  Fund  now  reaches  the  enormous 
figure  of  ^,2c/),ooo;  and  more  continues  to  come  in  and 
will  continue.      The  "snowball"  difficulty  is  really 
coming  on.      After  all,  there  arc  innumerable  other 
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sufferers  from  the  sea,  who  have  not  the  advertisement 
of  the  loss  of  a  famous  ship  carrying  millionaires. 
There  is  danger  of  smaller  c  harities  suffering. 

The  "Olympic"  sailed  on  Wednesday.  All  the 
COllapsibles  having  been  found  seaworthy,  the  men 
took  heart  and  went  on  board.  It  is  amusing 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  asked  in  Parliament 
whether  the  Government  meant  to  take  action  against 
the  body  which  induced  the  men  to  strike  or  mutiny. 
His  reply  was  a  stern  and  uncompromising  "  No,  sir  ". 
The  Mann  business  has  brought  enough  wasps  about 
the  head  of  the  Government  as  it  is.  They  do  not  want 
to  have  the  hornets  into  the  bargain. 

Now  that  the  Boldini  has  come  up  in  the  House,  we 
probably  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  The  rule  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Masterman  as  regulating  the  admission  of 
portraits  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  provides  that 
"  No  portrait  of  any  person  deceased  less  than  ten 
years  shall  be  admitted  if  so  many  as  three  of  the 
Trustees  shall  dissent  ".  Judged  as  art  the  painting  is 
not  great,  and  in  ten  years  it  will  look  worse.  The 
question  whether  Lady  Colin  Campbell  was  a  person 
of  such  public  interest  that  her  portrait  is  desirable  for 
the  Portrait  Gallery  is  not  so  simply  settled.  Appa- 
rently three  of  the  Trustees  did  not  think  so.  Had  they 
been  unanimous  either  way,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  unfortunate  picture. 

August  Strindberg  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany  is 
already  recognised  as  a  dramatist  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  Ibsen.  There  is  a  story  that  Ibsen 
himself  once  pointed  to  a  photograph  of  Strindberg  with 
the  words  :  "  Here  is  one  who  will  be  greater  than  I  ". 
The  story  is  perhaps  more  true  in  spirit  than  fact. 
Strindberg's  fierce  and  rapid  genius  must  strangely  have 
moved  the  patient,  meditative  craftsman  who  drafted, 
and  re-drafted,  sketched  and  studied,  and  sometimes 
took  years  to  perfect  a  single  play. 

Strindberg  was  not  so  great  as  Ibsen  in  the  justness 
of  his  view.  But  he  easily  excelled  Ibsen  in  imaginative 
power.  For  months  at  a  stretch  Strindberg  was 
actually  insane  ;  and  in  some  of  his  best  work  there  is 
the  intensity  of  a  madman's  illusion,  who  lives  with 
one,  two,  or  three  root  ideas  passionately  grasped. 
Strindberg  was  unable  to  see  life  justly  as  a 
whole,  weighing  good  and  evil  ;  but  he  always  grasped 
the  perfect  truth  of  what  he  did  see,  and  expressed 
it  with  almost  intolerable  sincerity.  His  extreme 
simplicity  of  utterance— a  manner  of  blurting  his 
message  at  the  world  in  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  false 
pretences  of  decency — was  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  reputation.  The  contemporaries  he  made  shift 
uneasily  in  their  consciences  labelled  him  "  brutalist  ", 
and  passed  on  with  a  smile  for  the  misogynist,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  was  separated  from  his  third  wile. 

Sir  John  Hare  must  this  week  have  considerably 
dashed  the  spirits  of  theatrical  reformers.  "  A 
National  Theatre",  said  Sir  John,  "would  be,  as  it 
were,  the  equivalent  of  a  Royal  Academy.  It  would 
give  the  actor  an  academic  distinction  by  belonging  to 
such  a  theatre  ".  Pleading  for  a  national  theatre,  Sir 
John  Hare  has  admirably  put  the  case  of  its  more 
intelligent  opponents.  How  are  we  to  keep  a  National 
Theatre  out  of  the  hands  of  an  official  clique?  No 
scheme,  as  yet  put  forward,  is  sufficiently  safe-guarded 
from  becoming  exactly  the  sort  of  Royal  Dramatic 
Academy  Sir  John  would  like  to  see,  and  we  would  not. 

The  widows  and  children  of  people  who  have  amused 
themselves  and  thought  to  keep  themselves  and  killed 
themselves  by  literature  are  helped  by  the  Royal  Literary 
Puna.  How  fresh  and  daring  then  the  humour  of  Mr. 
Balfour  on  Thursday,  when  he  urged  men  of  letters  to 
write  henceforth  in  a  more  cheerful  vein  !  Let  Grub 
Street  bow  low  to  Mr.  Balfour,  that  master  of  fine 
raillery  ! 


'INK  WELSH  SPOILS  BILL- 
SECOND  READING, 

rr*HE  symptoms  that  showed  themselves  on  the  First 
*  Reading  of  the  Welsh  Hill  have  become  more 
serious.  Two  Radical  members  have  taken  their  courage 
in  their  hands  and  openly  said  what  many  of  their 
party  think,  that  the  Rill  is  as  bad  as  it  is  mean; 
Several  others  are  threatening  the  position  in  com- 
mittee. It  has  needed  all  the  beating  of  the  Noncon- 
formist drum,  and  all  the  astuteness  of  the  Master  of 
Klibank,  all  the  essence  of  Limehouse  twice  distilled 
to  collect  a  respectable  majority  within  thirty-three  of 
their  lull  strength.  Not  even  Mr.  Masterman's  stab  in 
the  Church's  back,  nor  Sir  Alfred  Mond's  Keltic 
aspirations,  nor  the  ^1000  that  he  has  subscribed  to 
destroy  the  Church  brought  any  comfort  to  the  scattered 
few  on  the  Government  benches.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  has 
spoken  for  the  Welsh  nation.  He  has  told  the  House 
that  Wales  has  waited  twenty  years,  and  that  it  won't 
wait  any  longer;  with  a  feeling  no  less  altruistic  a 
certain  Professor  Levi  has  told  a  Welsh  audience  that 
if  the  Rill  does  not  pass  there  will  be  civil  war  in  the 
Principality.  Judged  by  the  rumours  of  the  Lobby,  and 
the  faces  of  the  Radical  M.P. 's,  there  will  be  civil  war 
in  the  Whip's  room  if  it  does.  Even  at  the  risk  of  a 
national  rising  under  these  two  redoubtable  successors 
of  the  Llywelyns  and  Gruflydds,  nine  members  out  of 
ten  would  be  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. The  truth  is  that  sectarian  attacks  on  the  Church 
are  out  of  date.  The  Nonconformist  grievances  are 
gone;  all  gone,  at  least  according  to  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith, 
except  two,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  Mr. 
Silvester  Home,  still  crowns  the  King,  and  the  arch- 
parasite  of  aristocracy  goes  into  dinner  before  a  duke. 
It  is  for  these  two  enormities  that  the  Church  is  to  be 
fined  13s.  4d.  in  the  pound  in  a  Bill  that  touches  neither. 
But  even  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  must  be  beginning  to  realise 
that  present-day  Radicals  care  for  none  of  these  things. 
For  them  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Court  of  High  Commission  for  persecuting  Church 
or  chapel,  and  has  become  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
the  redistribution  of  property.  It  is  money  they  want, 
and  there  is  not  enough  money  amongst  the  Welsh 
parsons  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  waste  six 
months  of  Parliamentary  time  in  robbing  them.  There 
is  still  a  muttering  of  the  old  cries,  but  the  life  is  gone 
out  of  them.  "  Sometimes  ",  to  quote  Mr.  Balfour's 
fine  words,  "  votes  and  majorities  and  numbers  repre- 
sent not  the  cause  that  is  coming  in  but  the  cause  which 
is  going  out  ".  From  the  list  of  living  questions  Welsh 
Disestablishment  has  already  gone.  Did  not  Mr. 
Asquith  confess  as  much?  In  ample  phrases,  measured 
and  moderate,  he  repeated  almost  verbatim  his  second 
reading  speech  of  1895.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
teeming  with  great  changes.  Nonconformity  is  not 
what  it  was  in  the  nineties;  over  its  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline and  practice  has  come  a  transformation  whose 
result  none  can  foresee.  Still  less  has  the  Church  been 
marking  time.  Alone  of  all  religious  bodies — even  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  "  acknowledges  it — its  numbers 
are  increasing  and  its  standards  being  raised.  In  1895 
Disestablishment  was  a  live  cry,  not  only  in  England 
and  Wales  but  in  Scotland  as  well.  To-day  it  would 
need  a  bold  and  a  foolish  man  to  raise  it  in  a  Scotch 
constituencv.  Vet  Mr.  Asquith  has  nothing  to  say  of 
these  changes.  To  the  two  constant  factors  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  representation  must  be  added  a  third — the 
Prime  Minister's  stereotyped  phrases  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  "  Nations  have  long  memories  " — these  were  his 
words.  Mr.  Asquith  has  a  long  enough  memory  to 
repeat  a  speech  that  he  made  in  the  nineties,  and  was 
out  of  date  when  he  made  it. 

Yet  lor  all  the  artificially  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Government's  case,  there  is  very  real  danger  for 
the  Church.  In  1869  Disraeli,  underestimating  the 
strength  of  the  big  battalions,  told  Archbishop  Tail  that 
the  Irish  Bill  would  set  the  Liberal  party  by  the  ears 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  ruin  them  in  the  country. 
The  Bill  passed,  and  passed  easily.  To-day  the 
Government  have   a   majority  almost  identical  with 
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Mr.  Gladstone's,  and,  though  it  is  composed  of  three 
factions,  it  is  held  together  by  the  cunning  devices  of 
the  Parliament  Act  and  the  pocket  appeal  of  ^.400 
a  year.  Churchmen  would  make  a  mistake  if  they 
gave  no  more  thought  to  the  Bill.  Many  Bills  have 
passed,  unpopular  in  the  country  and  unpopular  even 
on  the  Government  benches.  Behind  this  Bill  is 
the  wire-pulling  machinery,  potent  in  every  local  Liberal 
Association,  of  the  Free  Church  Council.  The  Bill  will 
not  be  dead  until  Churchmen  have  killed  it.  Let  them 
remember  that  there  is  more  at  stake  than  13s.  .jd. 
in  the  pound,  more  even  than  the  ancient  tie  between 
Church  and  State,  more  even  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  parochial  system.  The  Bill,  if  it  passes,  will  imperil 
not  only  the  Church's  discipline  and  practice,  but  what 
is  much  more  serious — its  doctrine.  Under  Clause  13 
complete  control  is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  Bishops,  clergy  and  laity  "  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
acting  either  in  synod  or  in  a  representative  body.  The 
clause  is  so  vitally  important  that  it  needs  to  be  quoted. 
It  is  headed  "  Constitution  of  Representative  Body  ", 
and  runs  as  follows  : 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  Act,  law,  or  custom  shall 
prevent  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  from  holding  synods  or  electing  represen- 
tatives thereto,  or  from  framing,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  representatives  elected  in  such 
manner  as  they  think  fit,  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions for  the  general  management  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  the  property  and 
affairs  thereof,  whether  as  a  whole  or  according  to 
dioceses,  and  the  future  representation  of  members 
thereof  in  a  general  synod  or  in  diocesan  synods,  or 
otherwise. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  that  the  said  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  have  appointed  any  persons  so  to 
represent  them,  and  hold  property  for  any  of  their 
uses  and  purposes,  his  Majesty  in  Council  may  by 
charter  incorporate  such  persons  (in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  representative  body),  with  power 
to  hold  land  without  licence  in  mortmain. 

The  clause  must  be  read  with  Clause  3,  which  leaves 
the  modification  and  alteration  of  "  articles,  doctrines, 
rites,  rules,  discipline,  and  ordinances  "  with  the  newly 
constituted  bodies — bodies,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
to  be  formed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  King  in 
Council,  in  other  words,  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  day.  Their  members  can  mutilate  the 
Prayer  Book — Mr.  McKcnna  has  explicitly  stated  this — 
they  can  amend  or  ignore  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  they 
can  form,  if  they  will,  a  totally  new  sect.  But  is  this 
conceivable  in  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  clergy  and 
laity?  It  is  no  vane  imagining.  Both  from  the  debate 
and  the  speeches  in  the  country  it  is  evident  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  capture  and  undcnominationalise 
the  Church.  The  danger  is  evident.  Any  baptised 
person  is  legally  a  member  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
McKcnna  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  is  a 
notorious  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  definition 
can  be  stretched.     Over  and  over  again  in  the  debate 

members  from  the  Government  ben*  hes  have  declared 

that  the  Church  in  Wales  will  cease  to  be  priest-ridden 
and  pass  into  the  control  of  the  laity.  Who  are  the 
laity?  In  Inland  the  definition  presented  no  difficulty  J 
in  Wales  it  is  different .  A  single  instance  will  suffice. 
Sir  David  Brvnmor  Jones  is  the  chairman  of  the  Welsh 
Radical  members.     He  is  leading  the  attach  upon  the 

Church;  yet  he  has  stated  thai  he  intends  t<>  declare 

himself  a  member  and  to  become  elected  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Body.  Only  last  session  he  introduced  the 
Ecclesiastical  La*  Amendment  Bid,  designed  (0  make 
general  the  interchange  of  Chimb  and  \onconlormist 

pulpits,  and  to  declare  it  to  be  illegal  for  anv  clergyman 
to  refuse  admission  to  Holy  Communion  to  any  "  uncon- 
firmed person  o\er  the  age  of  eighteen  or  a  man  who  has 
contracted  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  a 
woman  who  has  (onlra<  led  marriage  with  her  de<  eased 
sister's  husband  ".  Sir  David  Brvnmor  [fines  does  not 
stand  alone.     If,  as  he  says,  there  is  a  great  mnjoritv 


of  Nonconformists  in  Wales,  and  the  majority  is  set 
upon  capturing  not  only  the  Church's  property  but  its 
doctrine,  the  way  is  open  under  the  Bill.  If  they  have 
won  thirty  Welsh  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  why 
should  not  they  obtain  control  of  the  Representative 
Body?  This  indeed  would  be  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Where  Henry  the  Eighth  failed,  and  no  subse- 
quent King  or  Parliament  has  succeeded,  he  will  have 
imposed  a  new  Act  of  Submission  upon  Welsh  Church- 
men by  placing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mob  government  of  Welsh  Nonconformists.  This 
is  the  sort  of  dirty  trickery  to  which  Mr.  McKenna  and 
his  jackals  have  sunk. 


BARON    MARSCHALL'S  APPOINTMENT. 

EUROPE  has  paid  a  great  compliment  to  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein.  It  has  made  his 
appointment  to  London  the  sensation  of  the  week.  It 
is.  remarkable  that  any  Ambassadorial  appointment 
should  make  a  sensation  in  these  days  when  the  tele- 
graph makes  it  certain  that  all  matters  of  high  policy 
will  be  referred  to  headquarters.  Why  then  has  this 
appointment  been  regarded  as  an  event?  The  obvious 
explanation  is  that  Baron  Marschall's  appointment 
heralds  an  Anglo-German  deal.  That  explanation  will 
not  do.  There  are  times  when  the  diplomatic  situation 
can  be  changed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but,  in  so 
far  as  the  relations  between  the  British  and  the  German 
Empires  are  concerned,  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
Germany  is  not  sending  her  big  man  to  London  to  do 
something  big  and  to  do  it  at  once.  Still  it  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  say  that  the  causes  of  Anglo-German 
friction  lie  too  deep  to  be  affected  by  any  change  of 
personnel.  To  disprove  that  theory  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  back  on  the  events  of  July  last  as  they  have 
been  revealed  in  the  speeches  of  the  German  Chancellor 
and  the  British  Eoreign  Secretary.  It  is  clear  that, 
besides  a  real  clash  in  policy,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding.  The  German  Foreign  Office  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
depth  of  feeling  aroused  in  England  by  the  dispatch 
of  the  "  Panther  "  to  Agadir  ;  while  Sir  Edward  Grey 
interpreted  German  intentions  as  more  aggressive  than 
they  really  were.  It  is  not  our  business  to  assign  the 
blame  for  muddles  of  this  sort,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Germany  is  wise  in  deciding  to  replace  Count 
Metternich  by  a  man  who  is  his  superior  in  reputation 
and  achievement. 

The  London  Embassy  has  grown  immensely  in 
importance  during  the  last  ten  years.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  Germany  has  pursued  a  policy  of  extra- 
European  expansion.  This  was  bound  to  affect  her 
relations  with  England,  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly, 
because  any  Power  looking  outside  Europe  finds  Britain 
with  the  best  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  common  ially 
interested  in  the  eligible  areas  not  yet  exploited  by 
Europe.  Indirectly,  because  Britain,  having  once 
Ix-come  conscious  of  the  possible  dangers  of  a  gnat 
Germany,  took  a  hand  in  the  European  game  and  has 
sided  with  the  European  opponents  of  German  diplo- 
macy. The  Emperor  is  far  too  clever  a  man  not  to  see 
how  things  have  been  shaping  these  last  ten  years.  He 
has  realised  that,  for  an  expanding  Germany,  Britain 
is  the  Power  which  must  be  reckoned  with  above  all 
others,  and  that  the  London  Embassy  has  accordingly 

become  the  most  important  |w>si  in  the  German  diplo- 
matic service.  Acting  on  these  ideas  he  has  sent  us 
the  best  man  he  has  got. 

The  new  Ambassador  is  altogether  <»f  the  new  school, 
is,  indeed,    the  one  living  German  occupying  a  high 

position  in  the  council!  of  the  Empire  who  is  not 

by  temperament  an  agrarian  and  a  Conservative.  It 
is  not  fair  to  apply  a  strict  party  label  to  a  man  who 
has  been  out  of  German  domestic  politics  for  (hi  last 
fifteen  years,  but  when  Haron  Marschall  was  Eoreign 
Sc<  retary  he  adopted  a  policy  w  hose  memory  is  now 
cherished  by  the  industrialists  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party.  He  it  was  who,  under  Caprivi,  negotiated  the 
tariff  agreement!  Oi  tH<>\,  which  lowered  the  duties  on 
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food  and  were  based  on  the  principle  that  Germany  was 
in  transition  from  a  purely  agrarian  to  an  industrial  and 
agrarian  state.  lie  was  before  his  time.  The  Con- 
servatives turned  him  out  of  office  as  they  turned  out 
Prince  Buclow  a  good  many  years  afterwards,  and  a 
smaller  man  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  their  attacks.  But  Baron  Marschall  was 
too  big  a  man  for  the  Empire  to  lose.  His  resignation 
of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  was  followed  by  his 
appointment  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  showed 
that  his  experiences  at  home  had  not  changed  his 
character. 

We  are  used  nowadays  to  the  idea  of  a  German  for- 
ward policy  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  was  a  new  thing 
in  the  later  nineties,  and  by  no  means  a  popular  thing 
in  official  circles.  Plenty  of  Turkish  contracts  and  a 
railway  to  Baghdad  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  German 
manufacturers,  but  fifteen  years  ago  they  meant  nothing 
at  all  to  German  agrarians,  who  insisted  that  action 
in  Asia.  Minor  involved  trouble  with  Russia  and  no 
corresponding  gain.  But  the  Ambassador  was  not  to 
be  controlled.  In  Constantinople  there  is  always  one 
foreigner  who  is  all-powerful.  Once  it  was  .Stratford  dc 
Redcliffe,  later  it  was  Ignatieff  ;  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
it  has  been  Baron  Marschall.  The  Conservatives 
simply  could  not  disown  a  man  who  had  made  German 
influence  paramount  at  the  Porte.  Besides,  he  had 
the  Emperor  behind  him,  and  after  his  successful 
management  of  William  II. 's  tour  in  Syria,  his  policy 
began  to  be  accepted,  not  merely  as  tolerable,  but  as 
sound.  During  the  last  few  years  extreme  agrarians 
have  gradually  come  round  to  support  his  schemes,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  German  neutrality  at  the  time 
of  Abdul  Hamid's  deposition  was  mainly  due  to  the 
Ambassador  warning  Berlin  of  the  coming  revolution. 
Among  some  Germans  there  is  a  fear  that  Baron 
Marschall  may  get  on  too  well  with  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers and  may  be  content  to  push  German  goods 
when  the  patriots  would  have  him  rattle  the  German 
sword.  However,  Baron  Marschall  starts  with  the 
advantage  that  no  Conservative  doubts  him  to  be  a 
thoroughly  good  German.  His  work  at  Constantinople 
has  proved  that.  It  is  by  reasoning  as  one  good 
German  with  another  that  Baron  Marschall  will  change 
the  views  of  the  average  Conservative  bureaucrat 
about  the  British  temperament.  In  fact  the  very 
need  of  overcoming  this  prejudice  in  his  own  country 
will  rather  facilitate  the  shaping  of  a  line  of  policy. 
For  Baron  Marschall  has  to  show  both  peoples  that 
an  Anglo-German  understanding  is  both  desirable  and 
possible.  It  is  not  our  business  to  suggest  to  him 
the  means  of  making  this  clear  to  Prussian  Con- 
servatism. He  knows  his  own  countrymen,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  handle  them  as  well  from  London  as  he 
did  from  Constantinople.  But  what  we  may  profitably 
say  is  that,  as  far  as  British  opinion  is  concerned,  he 
has  no  substantial  prejudice  to  overcome.  An  Anglo- 
French  entente  which  involves  perpetual  friction  with 
Germany  can  hardly  have  special  attraction  for  us, 
though  many  Germans  appear  to  think  that  it  has  ;  only 
it  would  be  no  gain  to  exchange  it  for  an  Anglo- 
German  entente  involving  similar  perpetual  friction 
with  France.  If,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  British 
feeling  on  the  spot,  the  new  Ambassador  is  able 
to  outline  a  scheme  whereby  wc  can  adjust  our 
differences  with  his  own  country  without  creating 
difficulties  for  ourselves  with  another  Power,  he  may 
be  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing  not  only  from 
Ministers,  but  from  the  man  in  the  street. 


MR.  CHURCHILL'S  NAVAL  RETREAT. 
\\  7E  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  about  making 
*  7  the  Navy  a  party  question.  The  concrete  fact 
to  our  mind  is  that  Mr.  Churchill  proposes  and  is  work- 
ing to  a  standard  of  60  per  cent,  superiority  over  the 
next  naval  Power,  a  standard  which  is  lower  than  any 
we  have  adopted  in  our  past  history.  The  entire 
battleship  force  is  now  withdrawn  to  home  waters,  a 
movement  which  has  its  only  parallel  in  the  withdrawal 
and  concentration  of  the   Roman  legions  which  we 


now  know  was  a  symptom  of  Roman  decay.  Mr. 
Churchill  makes  the  final  move  with  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  It  is  true  we  abandoned  the  Mediterranean 
in  war  in  1790,  when  on  25  September  Jervis,  in 
face  of  superior  forces,  received  orders  to  retreat 
his  fleet  from  the  Mediterranean  and  return  to 
England.  "  I  lament  our  present  orders  ",  wrote 
Nelson,  "  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  so  dishonourable  to 
the  dignity  of  England  ",  and  to  the  British  representa- 
tive at  Naples,  "  till  now  England  never  was  known 
to  desert  her  friends  ...  it  is  not  all  we  gain  else- 
where which  can  compensate  for  our  loss  of  honour  ". 
Some  may  say  that  the  terrible  financial  crisis  in 
England  was  our  greater  punishment;  we  prefer  the 
view  that  the  blow  to  our  prestige  was  far  worse.  The 
sailor  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  statesman,  but  a  battle 
of  S.  Vincent,  in  which  fifteen  ships  defeat  twenty- 
seven,  is  not  a  thing  to  count  on  repeating.  The  new 
policy  commended  to  us  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  Wednesday, 
stripped  of  all  its  verbiage,  is  that  we  retreat  during 
peace,  and  abandon  not  merely  our  friends,  but  our  own 
Dominions.  Instead  of  "  sackcloth  and  ashes  "  there  is 
a  hymn  of  praise,  and  the  retreat  is  called  "  masterly 
concentration  ".  Side  by  side  we  have  the  new  foreign 
policy  expounded  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  passing  un- 
criticised  from  the  Unionist  benches,  so  wc  need  not 
wonder  in  face  of  it  all  that  there  is  apathy  in  the 
country.  It  consists  in  surrendering  on  every  single 
point  to  every  country  except  Germany,  because  our 
warlike  preparations  are  to  enable  us  to  fight  Germany 
alone.  Thus  far  have  we  travelled  since  Lord 
Palmerston  declared  that  "  every  British  subject  should 
feel  confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm 
of  England  will  protect  him  against  injustice  and 
wrong  ". 

Mr.  Churchill  acknowledges  that  "  the  general 
mobility  of  our  fleet  is  reduced".  Why?  It  is  not 
because  Germany  and  the  other  members  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  are  building  great  fleets.  That  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  It  is  because,  largely  through  his  efforts,  we 
have  failed  to  build  a  sufficient  margin  to  enable  us  to 
take  care  of  our  interests  outside  one  single  decisive 
theatre  the  North  Sea.  He  will  \*ery  soon  find,  as 
the  German  Navy  Act  says  in  its  preamble — and  over 
the  water  preambles  do  not  always  lie — that  Great 
Britain  will  be  bound  to  detach  forces  to  other  decisive 
points,  and  then  will  come  the  opportunity  of  the  German 
fleet.  In  1906  the  Radical  Government  had  to  use  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  to  coerce  Turkey.  What  is  to 
happen  if  Austria,  Italy,  or  Turkey  menace  Egypt, 
Malta,  or  our  communications  with  t-he  Far  East? 
What  is  to  happen  if  Spain  makes  active  the  claim  still 
embodied  in  the  title  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  reign  over 
Gibraltar?  What  does  Mr.  Churchill  mean  when  he 
says  "  We  are  forced  to  face  facts,  hard  facts,  hard  as 
cemented  steel,  and  we  must  recognise  with  every 
new  development  in  Continental  navies,  with  every  fresh 
squadron  which  takes  the  water  abroad,  with  every  fresh 
step  in  the  ceaseless  accumulation  of  naval  strength 
with  which  wc  arc  confronted,  that  the  world-wide 
mobility  of  the  British  Navy  becomes  sensibly 
restricted"?  He  was  dealing  with  the  future,  but 
could  it  be  more  restricted  than  under  a  concentration 
in  home  waters  with  a  nominal  allegiance  of  one 
squadron  to  Gibraltar  as  a  base?  He  himself  could 
easily  lay  down  eight  Dreadnoughts  this  year  instead 
of  four.  Then  by  191 5  we  should  at  least  have  four  to 
spare  for  contingencies  abroad,  and  the  Dominions 
would  not  have  that  feeling  of  desertion  which  has 
caused  them  to  use  language  in  such  contrast  to  the 
support  given  us  in  South  Africa.  In  the  course  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  the  Dominions  would  have  been  con- 
tributing large  sums  to  the  Navy.  The  British  tax- 
payer had  to  bridge  over  the  danger  period,  and 
since  he  had  to  meet  a  competition  of  an  extraordinary 
character  from  Germany,  in  which  ever  half  the 
shipbuilding  was  financed  by  borrowed  money,  a  great 
leader  would  have  appealed  with  certainty  of  success  to 
a  patriotic  loan.  Instead  of  doing  so  we  cut  down  the 
Navy  and  retreated  it,  telling  the  Colonies  in  effect  to 
look  after  themselves.    They  did  so.    They  demanded 
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first  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own,  and  in  one  case  were 
assisted  by  the  British  Government  and  ambassador  in 
a  policy  which  was  intended  by  the  negotiators  on  the 
other  side  to  make  our  greatest  self-governing  Dominion 
"  an  adjunct  "  of  the  United  States.  They  then  took 
part  in  an  Imperial  Conference  and  met  the  Defence 
Committee.  At  these  conferences  we  now  know — Lord 
Esher  confirming  the  report  in  his  paper  read  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution — the  Dominions  held 
language  which  could  only  mean  that  after  we  had  been 
drawn  into  a  war  they  would  decide  whether  they 
would  take  part  or  be  neutral.  Lord  Esher  declared 
also  that  the  "alliance"  of  the  States  of  the  Empire 
is  "  upon  terms  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those  which 
subsist  between  some  of  the  States  of  Europe  ".  What 
is  all  this  change  since  the  South  African  War  but  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  "  masterly  concentration  "  ?  We 
are  setting  back  the  frontiers  of  empire  with  the  steady 
retieat  of  our  Navy,  and  yet  we  reduced  our  distant 
garrisons  because  the  Navy  was  there  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  all  our  outlying  possessions.  We  have  under- 
mined the  whole  prestige  of  Great  Britain  throughout 
the  world  by  this  withdrawal,  inflicting  blows  on  our 
finance,  our  credit,  our  trade.  We  choose  to  look 
at  Germany  ;  but  is  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  realise 
why  a  still  uncolonised  Australia  looks  at  Japan?  Have 
the  Australians  not  read  the  record  of  our  surrenders 
to  every  other  nation  except  Germany  for  fear,  as  the 
Americans  say,  we  may  bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew, 
and  all  because  Radicals  will  not  face  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate military  preparations?  Did  not  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  in  1907  say:  "We  take  the  record  of 
all  the  diplomatists  of  Great  Britain  in  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  and  the  record  is  a  record  of  a  repetition 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Canadian  interests.  We  have  suffered 
on  the  Atlantic,  we  have  suffered  on  the  Pacific,  we 
have  suffered  on  the  Great  Lakes,  we  have  suffered 
wherever  there  has  been  a  question  discussed  between 
British  diplomatists  and  foreign  diplomatists,  and  we 
have  come  at  last  to  the  opinion  on  this  point  that  in 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries  it  would  be  better 
to  attend  to  our  business  ourselves".  It  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  Empire  that  the  Unionist  party  profoundly 
dissents  from  the  inadequate  naval  arrangements  of  this 
Go\ ernmcnt  and  from  the  policy  of  surrender  with  which 
its  diplomacy  is  associated  if  we  are  to  keep  alive  what  is 
left  of  the  unity  of  which  there  was  so  striking  a  mani- 
festation in  the  South  African  War. 


TIRED  MINISTERS. 
V/f  INISTERS  must  be  very  bad  stayers,  if  they  are 
already  tired  out  ;  for  all  their  troubles  are  before 
them.  If  the  comparative  leisure  of  first  and  second 
readings  has  taken  the  heart  out  of  them,  how  are  they 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  wearing  weeks  of  Committee, 
the  in<  essant  friction  of  awkward  amendments,  the 
painful  attention  to  detail,  all  through  the  heat  of  July, 
and  on  the  top  of  all  an  Autumn  Session?  They  do  not, 
of  course,  admit  that  they  arc  worn  down  ;  they  are  not 
listless  and  uninterested  and  sick  of  their  programme 
and  politics  generally.  They  are  fresh  as  larks  or 
young  lions  and  only  eager  for  more.  They  may  be,  but 
none  the  less  tlx  suggestion  that  they  are  not  has  some- 
how irritated  them  painfully.  It  has  at  am  rate  been 
•thought  serious  enough  by  some,  or  at  least  one,  of 

ih<-ir  better  papers  to  need  deliberate  reply;  which 

argues  something  more  than  a  suspicion,  the  conseious- 
ness,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  rumour  of 
Ministerial  staleness.  I  iredness,  too,  a  desire  to  he  quit 
of  Parliament,  is  admitted;  hut  that,  we  are  told,  is  a 
feeling  common  to  man.  This  is  largely  true,  for  we 
have  noticed  that  awful  as  are  the  exertions  and  the 
sacrifices  men  will  make  to  get  into  Parliament,  once 
in,  they  are  always  delighted  to  get  away  from  it. 
But  the  centrifugal  mind  of  the  politician  is  no  proof 
of  exhaustion  from  work.  All  politician!  think  ihev 
work  marvellous  hard,  and  most  of  them  are  fond  of 
talking  about  it.  Wc  suspec  t  that  the  hard  work  of 
most  members  is  of  the  wearying  sort — and  none  is  more 
wearing  to  the   soul —that  gives  the  worker  nothing 


to  do.  Those  who  would  speak  in  the  House  but  spend 
their  days  vainly  trying  to  get  in  must  feel  the  strain 
badly  ;  and  we  can  understand  their  thinking  themselves 
exceedingly  busy.  But  on  the  whole  we  imagine  it  is 
leisure  if  the  truth  were  told — that  tells  on  most 
members,  not  work.  The  front  benches  no  doubt  do 
work — they  have  the  chance  to — and  Ministers  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  their  hands  full,  the  two  or  three 
of  front  rank  more  than  full.  Still,  when  all  is  said, 
does  even  a  Minister  work  any  harder  than  the  average 
man  who  has  to  work  to  keep  a  wife  and  family,  and 
knows  the  risk  of  his  not  being  able  to  do  it?  Not  that 
we  want  our  politicians  to  be  haunted  by  care ;  we 
would  have  them  all  without  private  anxieties  of  any 
kind  ;  they  cannot  otherwise  have  the  necessary  freedom 
of  mind  for  public  cares.  But  they  do  rather  get  on 
the  nerves  of  those  who  must  work  to  live  by  their 
talk  about  their  terrible  labours.  The  truth  is  public 
care  sits  a  good  deal  more  lightly  on  all  of  us  than 
private  care.  No  Prime  Minister  would  last  a  Parlia- 
ment if  all  the  problems  and  the  cares  he  has  to 
face  were  his  own  private  instead  of  his  country's 
at  large.  This  is  merely  human  ;  very  few  of  us  are 
able  to  feel  public  necessities  so  much  as  private.  The 
State  in  which  everybody  did  would  die  in  a  week.  We 
are  not  forgetting  the  true  stories  of  Prime  Ministers 
heedlessly  piling  up  private  debts  while  scrupulously 
guarding  the  national  purse  ;  lightly  running  into  bank- 
ruptcy, so  they  brought  the  State  safely  through.  Yes, 
but  all  these  knew  they  would  manage  somehow  to  live 
pretty  comfortably  ;  they  were  not  facing  any  risk  of  real 
want. 

So  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Liberal  apologists 
that  the  Government  is  not  so  deadly  tired  after  all.  It 
is  not  bodily  breakdown  that  is  blunting  their  keenness 
for  their  programme,  especially  for  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment. They  are  sick  of  it,  most  of  them,  because  they 
never  liked  it ;  they  have  brought  it  forward  to  please 
others ;  they  could  hardly  get  out  of  it ;  they  are  con- 
scious that  there  is  little  force  behind  it ;  that  the  life  has 
mainly  died  out  of  the  movement ;  that  all  such  questions 
have  lost  their  interest  for  this  generation  ;  and  they  are 
more  than  doubtful  if  they  and  their  party  will  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  whole  Disestablishment  business.  In 
this  sense  most  Ministers  and  most  of  their  followers, 
we  arc  sure,  are  tired  ;  they  are  tired  of  the  Welsh  Bill. 
They  remember  Mr.  Asquith's  fate.  Yet  in  1895  there 
was  more  life  in  the  attack  on  the  Church  than  there 
is  now.  They  remember,  too,  the  fate  of  other  Home 
Rule  Ministries.  They  are  conscious  that  the  country 
cares  not  a  rap  for  Home  Rule.  They  know  that 
the  best  they  can  say  for  their  side  is  that  the  country 
is  not  as  bitter  against  Home  Rule  as  it  was.  This  is 
true,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  murder  element,  but 
it  is  a  very  long  way  from  liking  Home  Rule. 
Ministerialists  know  that  they  are  now  treading  a  weary 
and  unprofitable  round  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  is  telling 
on  them.  A  short  time  at  the  treadmill  is  enough  to 
break  a  Ministry  as  well  as  a  man.  The  life  of  this 
Government  is  plainly  failing;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
tliis  session's  programme  t<>  revive  them.  What  is  to 
save  them  this  time?  Is  it  to  be  another  and  more 
violent  attack  on  landowners?  Their  own  people  at  any 
rate  they  must  s< •<  up  .  They  cannot  go  to  the  country 
on  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment,  passed  or 
unpassed.     W  hat  will  they  do? 


THE  PRENCII  MUNICIPAL  F.I.I  <  HONS. 
TP  HE  salient  feature  of  the  French  municipal  •  l<  <  tiona 

*■  is  the  serious  Radi<  al  defeat  ;  not  only  in  Paris, 
but,  in  a  lesser  degree,  throughout  Pram  e.  The  first 
ballots  were  a  fair  indication  of  what  was  happen- 
ing, Mid  their  results  are  more  than  Confirmed  by  the 
elections  of  last  Sunday.  The  clc<  tors  have  indeed 
proved  conclusively  that  they  are  heartily  sick  of 
that  tyranny  which,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
endeavoured  to  suppress  all  individual  liberty,  whethei 
civil  or  religious.  At  the  first  Palis  ballots  it  might 
have  been  argued  that  there  was  still  hope.  Only  cx- 
munkipal  councillors  were  returned.    No  one  loll  and 
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no  one  gained  B  seat  ;  but  there  w  as  some  evidence  that 
the  tide  was  flowing  against  Radicalism.  Radical 

majorities  were  reduced  and  Moderate  majorities  were 
increased.  At  the  second  ballots,  w  hich  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  five-and-twenty  seats,  the  Radical-Socialists 
lo^l  five  seats,  whilst  the  anti-blbcard  majority  has  held 
its  own.  The  net  result  therefore,  so  far  as  Paris  is 
concerned,  is  to  reduce  the  Radical  party,  which  held 
sway  at  the  Town  Hall  lour  years  ago,  to  thirteen 
— an  ominous  number — and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if 
they  pursue  their  present  policy  of  obstinate  narrow- 
mindedness  and  intolerance  four  years  longer,  the  party 
may  find  itself  w  iped  out  of  existence. 

They  may  endeavour  to  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  they  have  not  fared  so  badly  in  the 
country,  and  the  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  at  first  sit; h t  seem  to  imply  that  they  have 
actually  won  ground  instead  of  losing  it.  Thus,  leaving 
out  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  the  most  populous  centres  of 
France,  they  take  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  chief 
towns  bf  every  arrondisscment  in  France,  and  point  out 
that,  while  the  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists  have 
won  nineteen,  they  have  only  lost  in  fourteen  of  these 
constituencies,  making  a  net  gain  of  five  on  the  whole 
throughout  France.  These  figures  are,  however, 
necessarily  fallacious,  as  they  take  ho  account  whatever 
of  the  size  of  these  respective  constituencies.  Thus  at 
such  large  towns  as  Havre  the  list  of  twenty-nine  candi- 
dates all  in  favour  of  proportional  representation,  wins 
the  day  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten  thousand  votes, 
whilst  seven  Radicals  who  declared  against  proportional 
representation  secured  an  average  of  only  six  thousand 
votes  each.  At  Tours  and  Bordeaux  the  advocates  of 
proportional  representation  also  carry  the  day.  At 
Bordeaux  the  Socialists  have  won  at  the  expense  of 
the  Radicals,  who  on  the  first  ballot  only  polled  as  much 
as  the  Royalists,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  votes 
recorded.  At  Toulouse  they  lost  on  the  same  occasion 
oooo  votes,  and  the  Socialists  now  win  the  day.  At 
Lille  there  were  but  4000  Radical  votes  polled  as  against 
21,000  Liberal  and  16,000  Socialist;  so  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Catholic  party  were  able  to  carrv  Lille 
at  the  first  ballot.  At  Roubaix  there  were  only  2000 
Radicals,  as  against  12,000  Socialists  and  :o,8oo  Pro- 
gressists or  moderate  Republicans.  At  Amiens,  where 
the  Mayor  was  a  Radical,  the  Radicals  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll  at  the  first  ballot.  At  Marseilles 
Radicals  and  Socialists  alike  were  routed  by  the  Pro- 
gressists, and  the  Radicals  were  crushed  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone.  Brest,  Limoges,  and 
Draguignan  have  been  won  by  the  Socialists,  while 
Roanne,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Castres,  and  Carpentras 
have  been  captured  by  the  Progressists.  At  Lyons, 
where  the  Council  numbers  fifty-seven  members,  the 
Socialists  have  gained  eleven  seats,  and  now  number 
twelve,  the  Liberals  number  fourteen,  a  gain  of  four; 
while  the  Radical  majority  has  been  materially  reduced. 
The  Progressists  also  hold  Rouen  and  Versailles. 
Though  they  have  not  been  so  successful  on  the  whole 
as  the  Socialists,  they  have  still  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  a  substantial  improvement  in 
their  position  throughout  the  countrv. 

People  are  getting  tired  of  th<r  Jacobin  tyranny 
under  which  they  have  groaned  so  long.  They 
may  have  once  thought  that  the  black  Jesuit  scourged 
them  with  rods;  they  now  know  that  the  Red 
Jesuits,  as  they  are  fond  of  calling  the  Masonic- 
Lodges,  scourge  them  with  scorpions.  No  man  has  a 
chance,  either  in  public  life  or  in  business,  unless  he  is 
patronised  or  protected  by  the  leaders  of  the  "  Bloc". 
It  has  long  been  known  that  all  Government  favours 
have  been  reserved  for  their  supporters,  though  M. 
Poincare"  and  M.  Briand  have  not  abused  their  position 
nearly  so  badly  as  their  predecessors  did ;  but  the 
people  have  other  grievances,  and  especially  that 
exclusive  dealing  which  favours  the  Freemason  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  tradesman  who  has  not,  either 

.  want  °f  influential  protection  or  from  personal  or 
religious  prejudice,  joined  the  local  Lodge.  Paris  has 
as  usual  been  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion.   The  elector  in  the  capital  of  France  is  much  more 


independent  than  he  is  elsewhere,  as  he  can  afford  tc 
exercise  his  independence  with  far  less  risk  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  material  advancement.  He  is  also  far 
less  submissive  than  those  "dumb  driven  cattle" 
who,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  rural  France,  have 
allowed  and  continue  to  allow  the  Bloc  to  keep  its- 
predominance.  The  Parisians  are  much  quicker  to 
express  their  discontent  when  once  they  feel  it. 
They  arc  not  so  much  influenced  by  electoral  corruption 
as  their  fellow-subjects  outside  the  walls.  Men 
cannot  be  traced  and  organised  there  in  such  a  way 
as  to  feel  the  whole  force  of  the  political  machine. 
All  parties  in  Paris  watch  the  ballot-boxes  more  effec- 
tively there  than  in  the  South  of  France,  and  prevent 
their  being  manipulated  in  the  same  way.  For  these 
reasons  the  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists  have  lost 
their  control  over  Paris,  and,  having  once  done  so> 
cannot  recover  their  position.  In  the  old  days  they 
were  able  to  confer  all  their  favours — new  streets  and 
other  public  improvements — an  improved  tramway  or 
underground  service — better  ventilated  and  healthier 
schools — in  fact,  all  the  material  advantages  which 
proceeded  from  Radical  supremacy — on  those  quarters, 
of  Paris  which  voted  for  their  candidates.  These 
methods  Were  necessarily  most  effective  so  long 
as  they  controlled  all  the  machinery  that  wa3  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Town  Hall.  Once,  however,  this  power 
is  lost,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  recovered  for  a  long  time. 
The  Radicals  had  therefore  only  their  own  personal 
popularity  on  which  they  could  face  the  electors,  and 
this  was  but  a  small  factor.  In  Parliament  they  had 
opposed  electoral  and  other  reforms.  They  had  shown 
too  much  anxiety  to  retain  the  power  they  had  acquired, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  offer  their  greedy  constituents. 
Their  extreme  supporters  therefore  preferred  to  vote 
for  Socialist  candidates  who  were  glib  enough  in  their 
promises  and  had  not  yet  been  found  out.  The 
waverers,  the  "  men  in  the  street  ",  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  Radical  control,  and  have  seen  a 
decided  improvement  in  things  during  the  last  four 
years.  They  are  not  yet  perfect,  for  the  majority  is 
neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  sufficiently  homogeneous; 
still  it  is  far  better  than  its  predecessors.  Paris  is 
cleaner  than  it  was,  and  the  municipal  councillors  are 
less  corrupt  than  they  were.  The  place  is  no  longer 
worth  ^t20o  a  year  to  the  councillor  who  can  give  the 
contracts.  Rats  are  therefore  fleeing  from  the  sinking 
ship.  Radical  councillors  who  are  outside  the  caucus 
are  making  terms  with  the  majority,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  may  see  a  still  greater  improvement 
during  the  next  four  years. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  three  failures  which  occurred  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  Wednesday  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise. An  old-established  firm  of  stockbrokers  en- 
countered severe  losses  through  the  inability  of  Irish 
clients  to  meet  their  commitments  in  Marconi  shares, 
and  two  firms  of  jobbers  became  involved  in  the  failure. 
Considerable  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  failures, 
especially  as  It  was  known  that  other  firms  were  in  some 
difficulty  ;  but  the  Marconi  market  showed  remarkable 
strength  in  the  circumstances,  and  confidence  was 
gradually  regained.  It  is  expected  that  each  of  the 
unfortunate  firms  will  be  able  to  pay  20s.  in  the  j£, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  re-enter  the 
"  House  "  before  very  long. 

The  Home  Railway  department  developed  some  weak- 
ness as  the  result  of  the  disclosure  of  an  unexpectedly 
big  "  bull  "  account  at  the  settlement.  The  Southern 
stocks  suffered  most  because  the  speculation  has  been 
largest  in  those  securities.  The  traffic  returns  of  the 
"  heavy  "  lines  are  considered  good;  the  supply  of  coal 
now  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  immediate  labour 
outlook  is  believed  to  be  more  promising.  An  indefinite 
rumour  of  a  working  arrangement  between  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Great  Central  brought  forth  a  very 
definite  denial,  but  Great  Central  issues  have  been  in 
some  request,  and  Metropolitans  (in  which  line  both 
the  Great  Western  and  the  Great  Central  are  interested 
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because  it  provides  them  with  a  link  from  their  termini 
to  the  City)  are  once  more  being  "tipped"  for  a 
rise. 

Talk  of  the  proposed  division  of  the"  land  assets 
and  the  railroad  interests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company  has  been  more  persistent  than  ever.  The 
stock  has  been  in  strong-  demand  at  the  highest  quota- 
tions ever  recorded,  the  price  of  275  having  been 
exceeded,  and  $7^  per  share  has  been  paid  for  the 
"  call  "  of  Canadian  Pacifies  at  300  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  warn  specula- 
tors that  some  months  may  possibly  elapse  before  the 
segregation  plans  are  officially  announced,  assuming, 
that  is,  that  the  board  intend  to  put  such  a  scheme  into 
operation,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rumours 
ate  so  confidently  reiterated  as  to  impress  market 
observers  with  the  belief  that  there  is  good  foundation 
for  them.  Grand  Trunks  have  risen  in  sympathy  with 
"Can.  Pacs.",  being  assisted  by  purchases  on  behalf 
of  an  American  syndicate. 

The  best  market  in  the  "  House  "  has  been  Oil  shares. 
Heavy  profit  taking  has  occurred  in  the  favourite 
counters  such  as  Ural  Caspians  and  "  Shells  ",  and  the 
surrounding  influences  have  been  somewhat  depressing  ; 
but  the  market  has  shown  remarkable  resistance,  which 
is  only  explained  by  the  continuance  of  good  buying, 
easily  absorbing  the  stock  on  offer.  The  Shell  Trans- 
port Company  is  now  earning  profits  on  a  scale  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  since  it  joined  forces  with  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company  ;  the  Ural  Caspian  property,  which  ex- 
tends over  10,000  square  miles,  is  known  to  be  develop- 
ing most  satisfactorily,  and  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Naturally  the  "  boomlet  " 
is  encouraging  the  flotation  of  enterprises  whose  future 
cannot  be  vouched  for,  but  there  are  several  shares  in 
this  market  which  offer  a  reasonably  fair  medium  for 
speculation.  The  ordinary  shares  of  the  Mexican  Eagle 
Company,  which  were,  and  are  still  mainly,  held  by 
the  Pearson  interests,  have  been  introduced  on  the 
market.  The  company  has  about  300  miles  of  oil  terri- 
tory, and  is  now  working  in  harmony  with  the  Standard 
Oil  interests.  Several  amalgamations  of  oil  companies 
have  recently  been  arranged,  the  latest  under  contempla- 
tion being  a  combine  of  Galician  concerns;  but  unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  amalgamated  companies  have  so 
far  been  rather  highly  capitalised. 

Reverting  to  railroad  securities,  "  bear  "  repurchases 
have  brought  about  a  recovery  in  Americans,  although 
the  political  situation  and  the  trade  outlook  have  under- 
gone no  improvement.  In  the  Foreign  market  Inter- 
oceanic  of  Mexico  first  preference  stock  fell  heavily  on 
the  directors'  decision  not  to  pay  the  interim  dividend 
owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  Other 
Mexican  issues,  however,  have  been  fairly  firm.  Brazil 
Railway  common  stock  has  slipped  back  sharply,  and 
the  preferred  has  risen  in  the  belief  that  the  proposals 
for  the  commutation  of  tin-  preferred  shareholders' 
participating  rights  will  not  be  carried. 

In  the  Misc  ellaneous  markets  Marconis  arc  no  longer 
an  active  section.  I',  and  0.  deferred  stork  has  nearly 
touched  400,  and  the  hoard  has  issued  a  circular  giving 
further  reasons  for  raising  fresh  preferred  capital,  but 
throwing  no  light  on  the  recent  buying  of  the  deferred. 
Rubber  shares  have  kepi  firm,  with  not  a  great  deal  of 
business  doing,  and  in  the  Mining  department  Coppers 

nave  been  the  best  section  on  ihe  further  appreciation 

in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

After  a  good  many  years  of  experiment  the  beet  sugar 
industry  in  England  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  estab- 
lishment on  a  large  commercial  basis.     Mr.  (ourthope's 

spec,  h  at  the  Anglo-Netherland  Sugar  Corporation 

explained  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  Norfolk  to 
acquire  land  and  build  factories.  The  economic  condi- 
tions are  favourable,  and  the  prospects  of  success  are 

materially  strengthened  by  the  association  with  the  well- 
known  Dutch  business  which  was  taken  over. 


SATURDAY  PORTRAITS. 
By  Signifex, 

I.^-tMe  kiaril-  hOk.  sir  rufus  Isaacs  k.c.  m.p: 

'  I  "HE  Attorney-General  is  a  type  of  Jew  extremely! 
■*•  tare  in  our  day  ;  because  with  all  the  intellectual' 
and  imaginative  gifts  of  his  race  he  has  a  weight  of 
character  and  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of 
method  which  save  him  from  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  the  Jew  to  fasten  upon  and  absorb' 
and,  ultimately,  to  change  the  tradition  of  the  country 
to  which  ,  he  is  attached ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
England  that  there  is  a  tradition  great  enough  to  with- 
stand this  constant  and  insidious  attack.  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  oh  the  other  hand,  has  himself  been  absorbed' 
by  the  English  tradition  ;  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his 
strength.  He  has  not  tried  to  take  his  profession  for 
himself ;  he  has  given  himself  to  his  profession  ;  with  the 
result  that  the  success  of  his  career  has  been  remarkable 
and  is  due  chiefly  to  very  great  abilities  devoted  to 
building  on  a  foundation  of  hard  work,  and  also  not  a 
little  to  his  successful  conduct  of  commercial  cases,  to 
his  ability  in  detecting  financial  fraud,  and,  perhaps, 
to  his  legal  work  in  newspaper  cases.  And  the  thing- 
most  to  his  credit  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  high  office, 
it  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he  has  so  far  been  most 
successful,  but  as  a  lawyer. 

He  is  one  of  those  young  men  of  over  fifty  who  are' 
characteristic  of  our  time.  In  other  generations  it  was 
only  the  bucks  and  the  dandies  who  were  young  men 
of  over  fifty  ;  now  it  is  the  workers  and  the  men  of 
brains  who  keep  young ;  for  our  bucks  and  dandies  are 
decrepit  at  thirty.  You  cannot  think  of  men  like  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  as  belonging  to  anything  but  the  younger 
generation  ;  they  have  the  tastes  and  activities  of  young 
men,  and  an  elasticity  and  curiosity  of  mind  that  come 
from  the  spirit  of  the  fray.  It  is  all  to  the  good  that 
we  do  not  now  assume  dignity  like  a  garment,  and 
settle  down  into  a  fogeyish  fixity  of  ideas  at  the  age 
of  five-and-forty.  To  be  unapproachable  is  not  the 
fashion  now ;  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
the  younger  generation  which  rules. 

To  see  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  at  his  best  vou  must  see 
him  in  that  occupation  from  which  his  success  is  fast 
weaning  him — pleading  a  cause  at  the  Bar.  A  big 
criminal  case  is  always  the  thing  in  which  a  lawyer 
most  reveals  himself;  and  it  was  in  his  extremely 
rare  appearances  as  defender  in  criminal  cases  that  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  was  generally  supposed  to  "  let  himself 
go  "  most.  Bui  it  is  really  when  a  man  like  this 
has  a  great  vested  strength  behind  him,  and  can  afford 
to  appear  to  restrain  himself,  that  you  see  his  greatest 
strength  ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  a  closely-pressed  Crown 
prosecution,  such  as  that  in  the  recent  Seddon  case,  that 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is  most  truly  in  character.  When  a 
man  lets  himself  go  you  know  all  there  is  to  know  ;  when 
be  restrains  himself  you  wonder  what  there  is  behind; 
and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  has  an  almost  unique  power  of 
suggest tng   that    behind  his  moderate  and  restrained 

utterances  there  lies  a  whole  world  of  moral  certainty 

and  legal  Conviction.  It  is  his  advocate's  trade,  of 
course;  and  he  brings  to  it  the  facile  convictions  of  the 

Jew. 

\\rat«  h  him  in  a  long  cross-examination  ;  his  coun- 
tenance,  that  has  something  l>oth  of  Savonarola  and 
Dante  in  it,  is  composed  in  a  melancholy  and  thoughtful 
Solemnity  as  he  glances,  now  up  at  the  lantern  of  the 
Court,  as  though  to  detach  his  mind  from  all  influen<  e 

of  surrounding  personality,  and  now  if  the  witness, 

with  a  flash  of  Wondering  and  incredulous  disdain;  and 
now  at  the  Judge,  as  at  one  who  should  see  and  observe 
how  this  witness  is  giving  himself  away.     The  ordinary 

tricks  of  cross-examination  -ire  disdained  by  him,  or 

rather  they  are  developed  on  hi.  own  lines  into  some- 
thing like  an  art.  He  is  a  great  master  of  the  pause 
before  asking  a  question;  a  pause  which  must  become 
excruciating  for  the  hostile  w  itness,  while  the  questioner 
sways  slowh  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  feet,  and 
loo!  I  no  at  the  i<^,f,  and  then  suddenly  bends  bis  eves 
on  the  witness  as  though  he  should  sav  :  "I  would 
spare  you  the  question  if  I  eOuMj  but  I  must  ask  it  J 
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Do  you  remember  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December  last?  "  In  cross-examination  he  is 
thus  very  different  from  the  terrible  and  formidable 
Mr.  Muir,  who  fixes  the  witness  with  a  pale  eye,  and 
in  a  loud,  cold  voice  withers  him  with  a  question  that 
is  like  a  wind  from  the  North  Pole,  or  explodes  upon 
him  a  suggestion  that  is  like  a  broadside  from  a  battle- 
ship. He  is  indeed  like  an  old  wooden  fighting  ship, 
bluff-bowed  and  unwieldy,  but  dreadful  ;  Rufus  Isaacs 
is  like  a  steel  destroyer,  armed  with  silent  and  invisible 
weapons.  The  Attorney-General  seems  to  have  no  pre- 
meditated plan  of  questions  in  his  head  ;  he  stands  there, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  under  his  gown, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  and  seeming,  after 
one  of  his  long  pauses,  to  be  asking  a  question  almost 
at  random  ;  and  then,  with  eyebrows  suddenly  raised, 
and  a  look  of  alert  attention  on  his  face,  he  asks  the 
next  question  as  though  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  it  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  the 
answer  of  the  witness  himself.  And  when  the  next 
answer  comes  he  has  a  disturbing  way  of  saying 
"  Yes  ",  aloud  to  himself,  as  though  he  had  expected 
that  answer,  and  as  though  it  were  all  that  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  case.  The  prisoner  who  is  ultimately 
convicted  through  his  advocacy  must  have  a  very 
terrible  sensation  of  having  been  held  at  arm's  length 
by  a  disdainful  and  disgusted  examiner,  who  carefully 
washes  his  hands  after  he  has  put  him  down  again. 
And  I  think  that  penal  servitude  must  come  as  a  kind 
of  peaceful  relief  after  a  very  long  duel  with  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs. 

In  Parliament  he  has  so  far  cut  no  great  figure,  and 
probably  never  will.  He  has  the  racial  faults  of  being 
something  of  an  opportunist  and  of  taking  short  views  ; 
also  a  characteristic  trick  of  being  too  readily  on  the 
defensive,  and  of  seeing  in  every  criticism  of  things 
pertaining  to  his  office  a  direct  attack  on  both  the 
office  and  the  official.  In  private  life  he  is  known  as  a 
good  fellow,  willing  to  take  trouble  for  other  people  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  not  forgetful  of  unsuccessful 
barristers  who  were  his  friends  in  early  days.  Perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  thing  about  his  personality  is 
to  be  found  in  two  expressions  of  his  face  :  the  extra- 
ordinary merriment  and  humour  of  his  smile,  and  the 
deep  and  almost  melancholy  gravity  of  his  face  in 
repose.  And,  since  he  is  the  Attorney-General,  the 
mind  which  that  countenance  expresses  has  unusual 
power  of  carrying  out  its  convictions.  There  is 
laughter  in  his  smile  ;  but  there  may  be  death  in  his 
frown. 

NEWSPAPER  CHANGES. 

By  Filson  Young. 

TV|  OT  less  sensitive  to  external  conditions  than  is  its 
*  J  flimsy  page,  the  newspaper  is  a  most  valuable 
instrument  for  recording  the  convulsions,  mild  or  other- 
wise, of  the  times.  It  is  born  anew  every  day ;  it  is 
the  mirror  of  every  new  day ;  like  the  machines  that 
indicate  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  its  message 
changes  in  obedience  to  unseen  conditions  that  are  new 
more  often  than  the  sunrise.  But  in  addition  to  these 
daily  changes  of  face  there  are  broader,  deeper,  slower 
changes,  changes  of  character  that  mark  the  emergence 
from  one  period  to  another.  Many  signs  seem  to 
suggest  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  one  of  these 
periods,  in  which  has  been  seen  the  success  of  a  more 
excited  form  of  journalism  than  this  country  had  ever 
known  before,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
more  sober  and  educated  influences  that  had  won  for 
English  journalism  its  proud  position,  and  the  realis- 
ing of  the  halfpenny  harvest.  The  final  battle  of  the 
halfpenny  journals  will  be  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  and  the  fusion  of  the  Daily  News  "  and  the 
"  Morning  Leader"  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
closing  up  of  the  ranks  on  the  Radical  side  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  determinative  campaign. 

Twenty  years  ago  English  newspapers  existed  almost 
entirely  in  one  or  other  of  two  sets  of  circumstances. 
Either  the  newspaper  was  an  old-established  business, 
as  respected  and  respectable  as  an  old  bank,  conducted 


on  certain  definite,  unalterable  lines,  in  faithful  accord- 
ance  with  a  definite,  unalterable  political  and  commer- 
cial policy;  or  it  was  the  organ  of  some  political  and 
social  ambition,  identified  with  either  an  individual  or 
a  society.  In  either  case  its  conduct  was  in  the  manner 
of  a  family  business — that  fine  institution  that  is  so  fast 
disappearing ;  the  capital  which  sustained  it  was 
devoted  to  its  purposes  through  generations ;  it  repre- 
sented not  only  a  certain  standard  of  education  and 
motive,  but  also  a  far  from  contemptible  standard  of 
professional  and  commercial  efficiency.  It  has  lately 
been  the  fashion  to  belittle  the  business  abilities  of  the 
conductors  of  the  old  newspapers ;  but  a  little  compari- 
son of  their  methods  with  those  of  the  modern  innovators 
proves  far  from  favourable  to  the  latter.  Under  the 
old  system  long  views  were  taken  ;  there  was  a  stability 
of  method  and  of  policy  that  was  neither  upset  by 
momentary  disadvantages,  nor  trimmed  to  suit  them  ; 
and  in  the  result  a  fabric  was  built  up  that  was  able 
to  stand  the  political  weather  and  to  endure  through 
long  periods  of  competition.  Some  of  these  news- 
papers remain  to-day  monuments  to  the  quality  and 
character  that  built  them  up ;  and  although  their 
revenues  are  doubtless  seriously  diminished  they  retain 
a  weight  and  influence  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  newcomers. 

Everyone  is  of  course  familiar  with  the  change  that 
was  inaugurated  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Alfred  Harmsworth  designed  and  brought  out  a  half- 
penny paper  that  not  only  gave  the  news  of  the  day 
in  a  carefully  condensed  form,  but  also  provided  other 
features  which  the  intellectuality  (and  often,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  dulness)  of  the  older  papers  forbade 
them  to  adopt.  But  not  everyone  realises  the  profound 
change  of  motive  that  is  implied  in  this  new  develop- 
ment. Hitherto  the  owning  and  editing  of  newspapers, 
although  extremely  lucrative,  had  not  been  regarded 
primarily  as  a  means  of  money-making ;  it  was  an 
occupation,  a  profession  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause 
of  principles  and  convictions ;  proprietors  took  a  large 
view  of  their  responsibilities  and  of  patriotism,  and 
felt  that,  like  public  Ministers,  they  held  their  powers 
in  trust  for  their  country.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
the  capitalist  as  capitalist  that  the  newspaper  could 
afford  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  activities  and  be 
exploited  for  his  advantage  until  the  "  Daily  Mail", 
by  the  skill  with  which  it  was  designed  and  the  real 
ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  showed  that  a 
new  path  had  been  opened  to  the  making  of  fortunes 
in  England. 

When  once  newspapers  began  to  be  conducted  with 
the  making  of  money  on  the  largest  possible  scale  as 
their  first  and  most  important  object,  things  began  to 
take  a  new  turn  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 
Formerly  there  had  been  but  two  kinds  of  daily  paper 
in  England — the  kind  that  sought  to  direct  public 
opinion,  and  the  kind  that  sought  to  represent  it.  But 
there  soon  came  a  third  kind,  which  deliberately  set 
itself  to  serve  and  please  popular  taste,  to  minister  to 
popular  crazes  of  the  moment  and,  later,  to  rouse  and 
gratify  popular  passion.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
great  were  the  changes  made  possible  for  the  news- 
paper once  its  ideal  became  an  ideal  of  entertainment 
rather  than  of  leadership.  The  entertainment  offered, 
moreover,  was  necessarily  that  which  should  appeal  to 
the  largest  possible  public  ;  it  must  never  be  above  their 
heads  ;  as  a  result,  it  was  addressed  to  the  lowest  intelli- 
gence of  the  mass  aimed  at,  and  so  appealed  more  or 
less  to  all.  The  new  kind  of  newspaper  (and  here  was 
one  of  its  merits)  reached  a  class  that  had  never  made 
a  habit  of  reading  newspapers  before,  and  began  to 
educate  them  in  public  affairs.  Here  was  its  great 
opportunity — an  opportunity  which  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  used  to  the  best  advantage.  It  had  the  educa- 
tion of  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  public  very  much 
in  its  own  hands ;  and  it  secured  for  itself,  among  vast 
numbers  of  the  intellectually  emerging,  that  sense  of 
loyalty,  credulity  and  expectancy  which  is  so  valuable 
an  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  lead  or  educate. 

And  it  was  here  I  think  that  the  great  opportunity 
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was  missed ;  the  new  journalism  did  not  seek  to  attract 
those  men,  the  salt  of  the  journalist's  profession,  who 
by  education,  training  and  seriousness  of  aim  would 
have  had  this  education  of  the  great  emergent  mass 
really  at  heart.  Instead,  the  new  journalism  produced 
a  new  kind  of  journalist.  There  was  formerly  a  very 
sharp  dividing  line  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
There  were  the  sub-editors  and  reporters,  men  of  very 
wide  experience,  often  of  wide  general  education,  and 
trained  to  high  skill  in  the  sound  if  somewhat  conserva- 
tive methods  of  their  profession  ;  these  were  the  men 
who  dealt  with  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  news. 
Above  them  was  the  editorial  staff,  consisting  of  writers 
and  critics  pure  and  simple — men  of  liberal  education, 
often  brilliant  specialists  in  their  own  subjects  and 
trained  also  to  the  exercise  of  a  clear-headed  critical 
faculty  on  politics,  art  and  letters  from  day  to  day. 
The  new  journalism,  however,  the  whole  note  of  which 
was  compression,  found  that  the  reporters  and  sub- 
editors of  the  old  school  were  too  conservative  to  be 
drilled  into  the  presentment  of  news  in  a  tabloid  form, 
and  that  the  editorial  and  critical  journalists  were 
possessed  of  absurd  and  uncommercial  things  called 
principles — possessed  of  a  conscience,  moreover, 
literary,  artistic  or  political,  which  they  declined  to 
outrage  at  the  bidding  of  commercial  interests. 

It  became  necessary,  then,  to  invent  a  new  type  of 
journalist ;  in  the  case  of  reporters,  men  without  tradi- 
tions ;  in  the  case  of  politicians  and  critics,  men,  if  not 
without  conscience,  at  any  rate  with  a  conscience  so 
youthful  and  plastic  that  it  could  be  moulded  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  order.  At  the  same  time  the 
new  journalism  was  informed  with  a  democratic  spirit; 
a  good  degree  at  one  of  the  Universities  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  high  position  ;  the  new 
ranks  were  thrown  open  to  whosoever  by  sheer  ability 
and  adaptability  could  fit  himself  to  occupy  them.  All 
the  young  opportunists  who  could  handle  a  pen,  who 
had  the  gift  of  seizing  the  essentials  of  a  situation, 
found  themselves  suddenly  offered  a  chance  not  only 
of  newspaper  fame,  but  of  monetary  emolument  far 
greater  than  what  was  possible  for  them  in  any  other 
walk  of  life.  I  myself  have  seen  the  rise  of  a  tatter- 
demalion stamp-licker  and  minor  office  boy  to  an 
editorial  position  which  he  has  gained  and  held  by  sheer 
cleverness  and  sharpness ;  and,  if  I  am  to  say  what  I 
really  believe,  by  dishonesty  and  entire  lack  of  con- 
science and  moral  character  also. 

In  the  meantime  the  journalist  of  the  old  order  has 
been  and  is  having  rather  a  bad  time.  This  he  has 
in  some  measure  brought  upon  himself.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  class  of  editorial  journalists,  educated  men  with 
some  earnestness,  sense  and  responsibility  and  more  or 
less  brilliant  endowment  of  wit,  who  are  the  salt  of  their 
profession  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  who  has  done 
much  to  damage  his  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
business-like  proprietor.  This  is  the  literary  or 
journalistic  hack  ;  often  a  man  of  sound  education  and 
high  ability  who  has  drifted,  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  vocation  in  life,  to  the  writing  of  articles  on 
all  and  every  subject.  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who  has 
the  writer's  vocation  and  the  desire  to  express  himself; 
I  mean  the  man  v.  ho  once  in  his  youth  mildly  enjoyed 
the  sensation  of  seeing  himself  in  print,  and  who  from 
that  has  drifted  into  the  condition  of  writing  for  his 
sustenance  a  number  of  articles  per  week  ;  artic  les  that 
arc  fairly  accurate,  but  deadly  dull.  They  arc  dull 
because  the  man  really  puts  nothing  of  himself  into 
them  ;  he  reaches  down  his  cncyclopa-dia  or  his  note- 
book, garners  the  few  necessary  facts  and  references, 
flavours  with  a  quotation  or  two,  and  fills  up  with  the 
dense  sawdust  of  journalistic  verbiage.  This  is  the 
man  who  has  brought  his  profession  into  disrepute, 
because  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  serious  in  the 
doing  of  it;  because  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  yards  of 
stuff  for  certain  guineas  per  yard,  caring  only  about 
the  guineas  and  not  about  the  yards  ;  the  supply,  indeed, 
being  only  limited  by  the  supply  of  guineas.  Nothing 
so  entirely  dark,  sordid  or  unreal  has  ever  been  evolved 
since    man    became    articulate    than    this    writer  of 


sawdust  articles ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  new  journalism 
has  made  things  difficult  for  him  and  discouraged  his 
existence,  it  has  done  England  a  service. 


A  DISCOURSE  OF  "THE  DOUBLE  GAME  " — 1.; 

By  John  Palmer. 
"C*  VERVOXE  was  agreed  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week — except,  of  course,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero — that 
Robert  Browning  is  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  since 
Shakespeare.  Partly  because  this  is  precisely  true,  and 
partly  because  Browning  is  prominently  in  the  public 
mind  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  born  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  shall  in  the  course  of  this  article 
appeal  to  his  conception  of  the  poet's  function  in  trying 
to  clear  away  one  or  two  fundamental  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  so  hopelessly  cor« 
rupt  and  misused  as  "realism",  "naturalism", 
"  idealism  ",  "  romanticism  ",  etc.  It  is  a  good  rule  for 
critics,  who  should  be  painfully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  clear  thinking,  to  distrust  all  words  in  "ism". 
There  are,  and  always  will  be,  slovenly  writers  who 
conceal,  not  only  from  their  readers,  but  from  them- 
selves, that  in  building  up  impressive  sentences  with  an 
inserted  "  ism"  at  precisely  the  point  where  in  plain 
English  their  puzzle-headedness  would  stand  revealed 
they  merely  darken  counsel,  and  bar  the  way  to  that 
salutary  sense  of  difficulty  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  The  mere  presence  of  a  barbarously 
imported  foreign  termination  upon  the  end  of  a  word 
which  is  able  to  live  quite  comfortably  without  it  is 
ground  for  suspicion.  If  you  are  able  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  "natural",  you  should  very  particularly  pry 
into  the  merits  of  an  opinion  that  requires  you  at  a 
critical  stage  of  the  argument  to  say  that  it  is 
"naturalistic".  For  where  is  the  virtue  of  that 
"  istic  "  ? 

Mr.  Maurice  Baring  has  often  delighted  me  with 
"Dead  Letters"  and  "Diminutive  Dramas  "••  I 
seemed  to  see  in  those  papers  a  man  of  wide  reading,  a 
rare  sense  of  fun,  and  a  keen  instinct  for  form  and  style. 
I  am  therefore  unwilling  to  state  with  the  firmness  and 
confidence  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  my  theme  that 
"The  Double  Game",  produced  last  week  at  the 
"  Kingsway  ",  is  a  play  thoroughly  to  be  reprobated. 
Mr.  Baring  will,  of  course,  understand  that  so  vigorous 
an  opinion  is  the  result  of  taking  him  seriously  as 
a  dramatist.  One  approaches  a  production  at  the 
"  Kingsway  "  in  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  a  pro- 
duction at  one  of  the  ordinary  West  End  theatres. 
To  approach  a  play  at  one  of  the  ordinary  West  End 
theatres  seriously  the  critic  would  have  to  answer 
Coleridge's  celebrated  test  for  the  man  who  claims  to 
have  seen  a  ghost.  Either  he  was  mad  to  begin  with, 
or  he  is  mad  as  a  result.  In  seriously  finding  fault 
with  Mr.  Baring  I  am  not  putting  "  The  Double 
Game"  somewhere  below  "The  Glad  Eye".  On  the 
contrary. 

I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Baring's  play  is  "  naturalis- 
tic "  ;  and  forthwith  bury  him  in  a  ditch  with  Mr.  George 
Moore.  I  prefer  to  put  it  that  Mr.  Baring — as,  to  a 
less  extent,  Mr.  Galsworthy — is  true  to  life  in  the  false 
sense  of  being  untrue  to  himself.  I  will  try,  with  the 
help  of  Robert  Browning,  to  explain  what  I  mean; 
preluding,  however,  that  in  talking  generally  about 
the  mysterious  processes  of  imagination  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult  to  convey  what  you  arc,  or  are  not, 
talking  about  to  anyone  else. 

The  vaguest  of  critics  is  under  an  impression  that 
he  means  something  when  he  describes  a  play  say — of 
Mr.  Galsworthy  as  naturalistic,  and  in  this  way  seeks 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare  or  Mr. 
Yeats.  The  mischief  is  that  the  existence  of  so  vile 
and  dishonest  a  word  as  "  naturalistic  "  blind*  him  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  distim  lion.  If  he  were  compelled 
to  describe  Mr.  Gal  worthy's  plaj  simply  as  "  natural  ", 
he  would  at  once  fid  there  v.  as  something  wrong.  He 
would  say,  Arc  not  the  play-,  of  Sh:ik«  pea  re  natural?  - 
and,  if  so,  what  on  earth  do  I  mean  by  distinguishing 
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them  by  this  particular  epithet  from  the  plays  of  Mr. 
i  i.iUu  .>!  ihy  ?  The  same  difficulty  arises  if  \vc  choose 
the  alterative  pair  of  words,  real  and  realistic.  In 
what  sense  is  "The  Silver  Box"  more  "  real"  than 
'■•  C  ymbelinc  "  ?  If  Mr.  Galsworthy  be  "  real  "  in  (he 
sense  <>f  being  true,  is  Shakespeare  therefore  false? 

There  is  no  strict  antithesis  between  what  is 
"classical"  or  "romantic"  and  what  is  "natural" 
in  art.  The  true  antithesis  is  between  good  art  and 
bad  ;  and  there  is  no  other  antithesis  that  greatly 
matters.  The  distinction  between  the  "classical"  and 
the  "  natural  "  is  merely  a  distinction  of  method,  almost 
as  immaterial  in  itself  to  the  quality  of  the  work  as  the 
distinction  between  writing  it  with  a  Pickwick  and 
writing  it  with  a  Waverley  pen.  A  slovenly  use  of 
terms  like  "  realism  "  and  "  naturalism  "  has  fostered 
"an  absurd  idea  that  there  is  a  class  of  artists  who 
actually  aim  at  observing  and  copying  the  facts  of  life  ; 
and  that  this  class  of  artists  must  be  sharply  contrasted 
with  another  class  which  aims  at  fashioning  an  ideal 
world  from  imagination.  The  mere  statement  of  so 
absurd  a  view  bristles  with  contradictions.  To  talk  of 
an  artist  copying  the  facts  of  life  is  nonsense.  He 
would  not  be  an  artist.  If  he  were,  he  would,  as  an 
artist,  be  vastly  inferior  to  a  pool  of  standing  water. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  obviously  a  difference  between 
Mr.  Yeats'  "  Dcirdre  "  and  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "The 
Silver  Box  ".  If  you  cannot  account  for  it  by  putting 
one  into  a  world  of  dreams  and  the  other  into  the 
twentieth  century,  you  must  account  for  it  in  some  other 
way.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  real  distinction,  which 
makes  it  the  more  deplorable  that  it  has  been  overlaid 
with  persistent  misuse.  All  art  must  come  by  way  of 
the  artist's  imaginative  vision  of  things ;  and  it  is 
inherently  a  false  distinction  to  describe  one  sort  of  art 
as  imagined,  and  another  sort  as  copied,  or  even  as 
selected.  The  so-called  realist  does  not  describe  what 
he  sees — always  supposing  he  is  an  artist ;  but,  just 
like  Racine  or  Shakespeare,  he  absorbs  into  his  heart 
and  brain  the  facts  of  life.  They  are  his  raw  material, 
just  as  they  are  the  raw  material  of  the  classic  or  the 
romantic.  It  is  when  the  process  of  imaginative 
assimilation  is  complete  that  the  difference  between  the 
schools — simply  a  difference  in  presentation — begins  to 
appear.  The  artist  has  now  made  the  material  his  own  ; 
it  is  blood  of  his  blood,  and  bone  of  his  bone  ;  and  he 
is  great  in  proportion  as  this  imaginative  assimilation 
is  deep  and  full.  This  is  the  mysterious  process  of 
creation,  almost  unconscious  as  all  the  great  poets  have 
witnessed  ;  and,  according  as  the  process  is  complete, 
so  will  the  created  thing,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
five  of  itself  and  compel  mankind  to  receive  it  for  vital 
truth. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  of  method  which  has 
led  so  many  to  misunderstand  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "  realism  "  ?  At  bottom  it  is  merely  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  artist  prefers  his  characters  in  trousers 
or  in  toga.  Some  dramatists,  for  instance,  having 
collected,  in  observation  of  life  and  in  heart-searching, 
the  raw  material  of  their  drama,  prefer,  when  they  have 
made  it  their  own,  to  throw  it  back  into  a  cunning 
semblance  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  derived. 
Ibsen  took  this  way  in  the  sociological  plays.  He 
observed  his  facts  from  life  ;  lived  with  them,  sometimes 
for  years,  in  imagination  ;  and,  at  the  last,  when  the 
moment  came  to  give  them  shape  and  tongue,  he  chose 
to  present  them  as  illusively  of  the  texture  of  the 
medium  from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 
Ibsen,  as  an  artist,  must  therefore  be  judged,  not  as 
ignorantly  he  often  has  been,  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
sociological  plays  to  the  facts  of  life  ;  but  by  the  three 
supreme  tests  of  every  artist,  no  matter  what  way  he 
chooses  to  build  his  illusion.  First,  was  his  vision 
perfect  of  the  world? — did  he  choose  his  material  from 
life  as  a  just  man,  whose  view  of  things  is  balanced 
and  true?  Second,  had  he  the  imaginative  power  to 
make  this  material  his  own? — was  he  able  to  breathe 
upon  the  body  of  what  he  saw,  to  give  it  life,  and  bring 
it  into  the  world  of  its  own  motion?  Third,  was  he 
sufficiently  the  master  of  craft,  in  giving  a  local  habi- 
tation to  his  vision,  to  build  the  illus'on  of  truth  in  the 


medium  he  chose? — could  he,  in  fact,  as  the  formal 
artist  successfully  observe  the  conventions  he  accepted? 
It  is  at  this  third  stage  that  the  distinction  comes  in 
between  the  so-called  "  realist  "  and  the  "  romantic" 
— namely,  in  the  choice  of  the  method  of  illusion — 
whether  it  be  Shakespeare's  method  with  Bottom  and 
Titania,  or  Mr.  Shaw's  method  with  Mr.  Tanner  and 
Miss  Whitefield.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Shaw  is  inferior  to 
Shakespeare  is  not  that  he  chooses  to  give  to  his  people 
the  illusion  of  being  contemporary  ratepayers,  whereas 
Shakespeare  chooses  to  give  to  his  people  the  illusion 
of  being  fairies,  but  (1)  that  Shakespeare's  vision  of 
life  was  more  just  than  Mr.  Shaw's,  (2)  that  Shake* 
Speare's  imaginative  power  was  more  intense  than  Mr. 
Shaw's,  (3)  that  Shakespeare  more  successfully  sustains 
the  illusion  that  Titania  is  a  fairy  than  Mr.  Shaw 
sustains  the  illusion  that  Miss  Whitefield  is  the  woman 
one  meets  in  the  Tube.  Shakespeare,  in  fact,  is 
superior  to  Mr.  Shaw  at  all  points  of  the  artist's 
progress. 

I  am  not  yet  ready  for  Mr.  Maurice  Baring,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  arrive  at  Robert  Browning's  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space. 
I  must  return  to  the  subject  in  another  article. 


A  FRENCH  CAREER. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

THE  old  man,  once  a  boy,  whose  Reminiscences  * 
provide  us  with  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  French 
Academy,  a  remarkable  historian,  a  very  remarkable 
professor,  a  good  editor,  once  a  sort  of  moral  guide  for 
a  considerable  section  of  the  French  students,  and 
during  the  few  years  in  which  the  term  had  some  mean- 
ing a  prince  of  the  democracy.  For  fifty  years  he 
wrote  and  talked  and  lectured  and  made  his  mark  and 
never  sat  down  to  rest — for  he  was  active  and  am- 
bitious— but  at  last  he  had  three  months'  leisure  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  book  about  himself.  He 
had  the  good  luck  not  to  have  been  so  far  exactly  a 
literary  man — he  was  rather  a  specialist — he  had  never 
drawn  on  his  most  personal  vein ;  he  knew  that  the 
best  style  is  that  nearest  to  us,  but  his  reserve  of 
sensations  and  impressions  was  as  yet  untouched.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  such  fortunate  circumstances 
he  should  have  written  a  good  book.  In  fact  these 
"  Souvenirs  "  arc  delightful. 

M.  Lavisse  has  always  had  a  deep  devotion  to  his 
native  district.  He  is  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school, 
well-read  but  untravelled,  with  deep  roots  in  his  own 
past,  and  little  else  than  intellectual  curiosity.  Such 
men  hardly  care  for  foreign  places.  Year  after  year 
M.  Lavisse  returns  for  his  holidays  to  his  little  town  of 
Le  Nouvion,  half-way  between  Saint-Quentin  and  Laon  ; 
he  has  his  own  house  there,  knows  everybody  and  is 
known  to  everybody.  Every  summer  the  "  Temps  " 
publishes  his  address  to  the  school  children,  and  I 
remember  the  days  when  this  publication  was  a  literary 
event.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  I  pass  Le  Nouvion 
in  the  train.  I  am  used  to  the  pastoral  landscape— very 
like  some  parts  of  Kent— but  I  always  give  a  glance 
to  the  little  town  so  cosy-looking  between  its  meadows 
on  one  side  and  the  forest  on  the  other.  The  Due 
d'Aumale  spent  many  a  summer  in  a  plain  brick  mansion 
just  on  the  border  of  the  woods,  and  few  princes 
conjure  up  more  pleasant  associations ;  but  he  was 
a  prince  in  a  bourgeois  town,  and  the  real  citizen  of 
the  old  commune  is  M.  Lavisse,  who  may  have  grown 
out  of  it  but  never  grew  above  it. 

His  history,  as  read  in  his  "  Souvenirs  ",  is  typically 
that  of  many  an  intelligent  son  of  a  poor  French  family. 
I  do  not  think  anything  really  parallel  could  be  found 
in  England.  In  those  sequestered  districts  of  compara- 
tively comfortable  regions  there  is  no  other  emigra- 
tion than  that  caused  by  the  natural  appetite  of  the 
Frenchman  for  official  situations.     Half-a-dozen  men 

•  "Souvenirs."  Par  Ernest  Lavisse.  Paris:  Calmann-L^vy. 
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in  two  thousand  rise  in  the  Customs  or  the  Postal  ser- 
vice, while  the  rest  stay  at  home  as  their  forebears  did 
before  them.  The  result  is  that  a  whole  country-side 
will  be  peopled  by  some  scores  of  families,  a  few  rami- 
fications growing  rich,  the  others  remaining  poor,  but 
with  no  class  feeling  creeping  in.  These  people  bearing 
the  same  name  know  they  have  the  same  blood,  and 
though  the  richer  ones  may  not  often  leave  their  com- 
fortable farmhouses,  their  poor  cousins  are  always 
welcome  there.  The  only  shade  of  pride  discernible 
is  the  satisfaction  of  success,  but  everybody  can  hope 
to  become  the  equal  of  everybody.  The  "  tenant" 
attitude  is  unknown. 

A  great  deal  of  the  charm  of  M.  Lavisse's  book  arises 
from  this  peculiar  atmosphere.  His  father  was  a 
peasant's  son  who  did  better  at  school  than  his  com- 
rades and  had  some  experience  in  a  notary's  office 
before  marrying  and  setting  up  a  little  haberdasher's 
business.  The  family  was  poor  no  doubt,  and  the 
premises  were  narrow.  The  boy  Lavisse  slept  with 
his  grandmother,  a  dear  old  woman  who  had  only  left 
her  little  place  two  days  in  her  life,  and  had  cried  on 
finding  that  the  bells  of  the  village  where  she  was 
visiting  rang  differently  from  those  of  Le  Nouvion. 
He  was  clad  more  than  simply  and  wore  sabots  in 
winter.  But  his  father  was  an  intelligent,  enterprising 
man  who  gradually  rose  in  public  estimation  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  fire  brigade  when  the 
appointment  had  to  be  signed  by  the  Emperor.  The 
small  mercer  owed  not  any  man,  and  his  relations  had 
no  cause  for  being  ashamed  of  him.  In  fact,  he  and 
his  family  were  invited  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  the 
boyish  recollections  of  M.  Lavisse  of  country  treats  that 
we  owe  the  rich  little  sketches  of  Baron,  the  Erloy 
cousin  whose  house  dated  from  the  "  year  of  the 
peace"  1660;  uncle  Regis  Levent,  the  brewer,  who 
made  his  wife  his  treasurer  and  spirited  away  the  money 
he  gave  her;  uncle  Godelle,  who  had  seen  Louis  XVI. 
on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  had  taken  orders  during  the 
Revolution  and  become  a  Voltairien  afterwards,  and 
would  always  strike  up  songs,  at  sound  of  which  the 
little  boy  was  speedily  turned  out  by  his  mother;  uncle 
Garbe,  whom  the  Emperor — the  great  first,  not  the  in- 
ferior second — had  once  called  by  his  Christian  name, 
etc.  All  these  people  are  delightfully  natural  and 
simple,  and  delightfully  natural  and  simple  are  the  far- 
away impressions  of  M.  Lavisse  ;  no  Academician  could 
tell  more  charmingly  of  his  first  discovering  that  well-off 
people  drank  cau  de  Vichy,  and  not  plain  spring  water. 
Add  that  the  boy  was — as  is  always  the  case  with  intel- 
ligent children— chiefly  interested  in  his  oldest  relatives, 
and  that  his  remembrances  have  the  more  point  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  heroic  times.  His  grandmother 
never  saw  anybody  reading  a  newspaper  without  ask- 
ing :  "  What's  the  news  of  the  war?  " 

Young  Lavisse,  like  his  father,  had  a  good  head  for 
learning,  and  he  was  soon  regarded  as  a  little  fellow 
who  must  make  his  way.  Poor  as  he  was,  his  father 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  have  him  taught  the 
elements  of  Latin,  and  a  scholarship  at  the  Laon  College 
became  the  great  object  of  the  family.  Thanks  to  the 
boy's  abilities  and  to  the  interest  of  an  influential  cousin, 
the  scholarship  was  obtained,  and  Ernest  Lavisse-  found 
himself  on  1 1 1* -  high-road  to  surccss  through  cdm  a- 
tion  which  so  many  Frenchmen  must  remember  with 
gratitude.  Here  again  nothing  could  he  more  charac- 
teristically French  than  the  narrative  of  M.  Lavisse'i 
expericnecs  at  Laon,  and  later  00  in  the  Parisian 
school,  to  which  his  brains  were  his  only  introduction. 

Our  literature  is  full  of  the  descriptions  of  pensions 
and  Ivcees  between  lHy,  and  1870.  1  do  not  know  of 
any  so  sincere  in  its  good  humour  and  occasionally 
vulgar  outspokenness  as  that  which  M.  Lavisse  gives 
us  of  the  life  of  a  foundationer.  J|e  was  happy  enough 
at  Laon  in  the  shade  of  the  cathedral  which  fascinated 
him.  Only  once  did  be  meet  an  individual  boorish 
enough  to  remind  him  that  he  paid  his  terms  by  con- 
struing better  than  the  others,  and  the  ushers  and 
professors,  of  whom  he  makes  su<  h  amusing  portraits — 
not  the  least  unexpected  that  of  his  English  professor, 


a  decayed  gentleman  from  Jersey — were  all  kind,  if  they 
all  were  characters.  At  the  Pension  Massin  in  Paris 
he  was  also  treated  humanely,  but  there  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  live  in  a  house  made  for  fifty  and  holding  three 
hundred,  and  he  felt  the  drudgery  of  always  being 
expected  to  shine  at  public  examinations  in  exchange  for 
one's  board.  He  did  shine,  however,  year  after  year, 
and  when  we  leave  him,  much  against  our  will,  towards 
his  eighteenth  year,  we  know  that  the  next  chapter 
ought  to  be  one  of  dawning  celebrity,  and  that  the  poor 
scholar  from  Le  Nouvion  is  not  far  from  taking  duty 
as  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  As  it  is,  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters  we  can  see  the  tall  walls  of  the  Pension 
Massin  stormed  by  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  outside, 
A  grisette,  an  authentic  grisette  from  a  tale  of  Musset's, 
appears  at  a  window  in  a  neighbouring  attic,  and  the 
great  war  between  the  worshippers  of  the  latter  poet 
and  those  of  Hugo  is  carried  on  in  the  schoolyards  with; 
full  as  much  brilliance  as  in  the  Latin  Quarter  outside. 
After  witnessing  the  transmutation  of  the  little  peasant 
into  a  Parisian,  we  see  the  initiation  of  the  schoolboy 
in  the  passions  of  a  man.  To  the  foreigner  this  must 
be  an  instructive  slice  of  French  life,  to  us  it  is  the 
hundredth  but  never-wearying  version  of  the  birth  of 
a  French  youth  to  literature  and  politics  when  litera- 
ture and  politics  were  at  their  most  interesting.  In 
its  directness  and  variety  the  so-called  simple  book  of 
M.  Lavisse  is  no  mean  work,  and  would  be  a  valuable 
document  even  if  it  were  not  such  excellent  literature. 


A  DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENT. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

AA/E  work  the  word  decorative  very  hard  just  now, 
*  ■  but  seem,  many  of  us,  curiously  vague  as  to 
its  meaning.  A  desperately  dull  portrait,  in  seven- 
teenth-century costume,  is  a  good  decorative  piece, 
according  to  the  dealers  ;  a  Venetian  Holy  Family,  by 
an  unidentified  negligibility,  on  the  same  showing- 
is  a  decorative  painting.  Were  it  a  Bellini  it  would 
not  occur  to  anyone  thus  to  label  it ;  the  pictures  known 
as  "  teaboards  "  are  thus  classed;  a  Holbein  or  Van 
Dyck  never.  Then  there  is  our  modern  use  of  the 
phrase  ;  I  think  Abbey  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
recent  painters  so  distinguished  from  his  fellows.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw,  Miss  Brickdale,  the  Abbey  and  the 
Brangwyn  Schools,  all  used  to  be  decorative.  Next  in 
turn  came  Post-Impressionists,  and  here  we  have  Mr. 
Wolmark  labelling  forty-one  of  his  forty-three  exhibits 
in  the  Goupil  Gallery  "  Decorative  Arrangement  ". 

Tacitly  we  understand  from  such  description  some- 
thing arbitrarily  unnatural,  or  flat  as  we  might  say. 
VVc  all  recognise,  for  instance,  that  Abbey  simply  could 
not  reveal  the  living  spirit  ;  but  we  pass  his  Lyceum 
tableaux  as  decorative.  The  "  teaboards  "  I  have  men- 
tioned of  course  lack  the  life  revelation  and  content  of 
authentic  masterpieces;  they  are  just  incompetent 
reflections  of  good  artists'  work.  But  as  all  artists  up 
to  the  nineteenth  century  were  trained  in  some  sort  of 
design  tradition,  these  inferior  things  certainly  appear 
decorative  beside  modern  photographic  portraiture. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  cult  of  decoration  for  its 
own  detached  self  has  grown,  so  that  at  last  uc  have 
this  queer  position  a  decorative  convention  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  art  that  seeks  to  express  life  and  nature. 
On<  e  upon  a  time  this  spc<  ialitc  of  decorative  arrange- 
ment was  never  mentioned,  simply  because  there  was 
no  divorie  between  design  and  |>ortrail  uie,  landscape 
or  figure  subjei  is.  They  wi  re  interdependent  inevit- 
able complement s.  All  Ibis  present  .pecial  mention  <»• 
"decorative"  is  the  OUtCOBM  of  illogical  thought  and 
the  iinport.it ion  of  Japanese  traditions.  ,\  man  in  per- 
fect health  docs  not  make  elaborate  protestations  that, 
his  heart  01  lungs  are  sound  ;  so  good  art  implii  s  sound 
decoration,  and  sound  decoration  good  art. 

Decoration  thus  is  not  an  insulated  property  ;  it  is 
one  indispensable  organ  in  a  body,  and  to  define  it  Wr 
should  have  to  define  good  art.  First  and  foremost  it  is 
stimulating  anrl  enhancing;  self-conscious  and  obvious 
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decoration  bores  one  in  an  hour,  and  so  fails  of  being 
good.  Then,  since  the  craving  for  pattern,  rhythm, 
form,  is  fundamental  in  our  humanity,  decoration  must 
select  and  emphasise  one  of  Nature's  inexhaustible 
designs  and  dispose  it  within  a  given  space.  As  a  rule 
the  great  masters  seem  to  have  emphasised  almost 
subconsciously  some  rhythm  that  absorbed  them  in 
Nature,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  greatest  designs 
are  the  least  obvious,  the  least  communicable,  and  those 
that  spring  from  the  union  of  rarely  selective  minds 
with  Nature.  Crude  decoration,  suave  arabesques  like 
Boucher's  later  work,  and  above  all  "  decorativeness  " 
laid  on  externally  like  lacquer,  arc  only  comparable  with 
barrel-organ  tunes  and  descriptive  reports. 

If  we  bring  this  kind  of  consideration  to  bear  on  Mr. 
Wolmark's  decorative  arrangements,  we  sec  that  he 
protests  too  much  ;  that  practically  all  his  exhibits  are 
bad  decoration  because  they  lack  some  ot  the  indispens- 
able pictorial  elements.  They  lack  vitality — the  expres- 
sion of  life ;  they  lack  repose  because  they  are  obvious 
and  crude ;  and  regarded  merely  on  the  simple  ground 
of  pattern-making  they  lack  emphasis  and  significant 
selection.  Indeed  they  are,  for  what  they  do  profess, 
extremely  unscientific,  showing  an  undeveloped  sense 
of  rhythm,  both  in  colour  and  silhouette.  Why 
is  it  decorative  to  treat  massed  foliage  like  boat- 
sails  in  No.  19 ;  why  decorative  to  paint  the  shadow 
on  a  face  like  a  mask  (No.  40) ;  and  to  use  a 
convention  apparently  derived  from  the  leading  in 
stained  glass?  Of  course  Mr.  Wolmark  is  consciously 
improving  on  Nature,  as  he  might  say,  postulating  that 
she  is  not  decorative.  Nor  is  she,  seen  by  a  camera, 
unselected  and  uncmphasised.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nature  is  inexhaustible  and  for  developed  perceptions 
constantly  revealing.  What  I  might  call  home-made 
designs  reveal  nothing  but  obvious  conventions.  Square 
pats  of  paint,  arbitrary  false  tone,  sail-like  trees, 
trousers  falling  in  the  angular  shapes  of  biscuit  tins, 
and  covering  no  human  structure  (No.  3),  all  restrict 
us  within  the  dull  limits  of  the  obvious,  and  are 
immeasurably  less  decorative  than  Nature.  If  by 
"  decorative  "  we  must  recognise  a  convention  that 
dispenses  with  the  spiritual  transcendent  subtlety  of 
life,  we  accept  a  shallow,  worthless  compromise.  For 
after  all  the  object  of  art  is  to  show  us  things  we 
cannot  see  unaided;  Mr.  Wolmark's  idea  of  decora- 
tively-arranged  boat-sails  in  No.  18,  one  of  his  best 
paintings,  falls  so  flat  beside  the  nervous  lines  and 
purity  of  form  in  the  real  thing  as  to  clip  imagination's 
wings. 

Mr.  Leech,  at  the  same  gallery,  while  making  no 
especial  protestations,  is  more  decorative.  He  has  a 
good  idea  of  plan  and  rhythm.  But  none  of  his  pic- 
tures has  the  emphasis  needed  for  true  decoration.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  especially  struck  by  a 
dominant  design  in  Nature,  to  which  he  would  have  to 
sacrifice  rival  motifs.  Beyond  question  this  need  for 
sacrifice  is  one  of  the  artist's  greatest  problems;  there 
is  so  much  he  would  cling  on  to,  vainly  struggling  to 
bring  all  ashore.  But  too  often,  unable  to  decide  what 
really  is  indispensable,  he  wrecks  the  lot.  By  sacri- 
fices Mr.  Talmage,  who  is  exhibiting  at  the  Chenil 
Gallery,  would  escape  the  charge  of  literalness  that  may 
be  made  against  his  landscape.  For  his  is  a  sincere 
and  by  no  means  obvious  perception  of  Nature,  and  a 
sensitive  feeling  for  colour.  The  "  Elm  Tree  "  and 
"Breezy  Pastures"  are  as  good  landscapes  in  their 
kind  as  one  may  see,  but  somehow  they  fail  to  liberate. 
This  giant  elm,  standing  high  and  solitary,  should  tower 
into  aloof  mystery,  the  especial  spirit  of  great  trees.  In 
such  a  tree,  if  we  observe  just  values  of  significance,  it 
is  not  the  frilled  sprays  of  foliage,  the  serrated  edges 
that  really  "  tell  ".  It  is  the  static  structure,  the  sense 
of  silence,  experience  and  of  power  to  outlast  our  child- 
ren's children  that  uplifts  us.  Whether  the  sacrifice  of 
material  obvious  facts  to  more  spiritual  facts  can  be 
made  by  one  who  at  the  time  has  not  power  to  perceive 
the  higher  grade  is  another  matter.  In  art,  as  in  any- 
thing, deep  perceptions  are  uncommon. 

An  amusing  show,  frankly  decorative  in  intention,  is 
M.  Jean  Ray's  "  Nos  Enfants  ",  in  the  Goupil  Gallery.  1 


For  a  smoking-room  or  billiard-room  these  drawings 
arc  admirably  designed.  They  give  us  a  grown-up's 
smart  conception  of  commencement  de  siecle  children ; 
the  children  smart  modistes  combine  with  unhealthy 
precocity  to  turn  out.  M.  Ray  would  not  claim  serious 
interpretation  as  one  of  his  aims  ;  amusing  satire,  with 
a  tribe  of  tiny  actresses  as  protagonists,  is  his  busi- 
ness. His  drawing  of  animals  is  better  than  of 
children  ;  his  sense  for  arrangement  is  most  happy,  and 
his  colour,  with  the  exception  of  his  greens,  agreeable. 
If  Mr.  Wolmark's  decorative  arrangements  are  rather 
boring,  M.  Ray's  are  capital  fun. 

1  have  barely  space  in  which  to  allude  to  a  perfect 
piece  of  decoration — Mr.  Clausen's  "  Twilight  ",  in  the 
"  postage  stamp  "  room  at  the  Academy.  The  artist's 
mood  is  here  so  ravelled  up  with  his  expression,  his 
design  is  so  integral  to  his  deep  sentiment  that  there  is 
no  divorce  between  life  and  decoration.  They  are  fused 
and  mutually  dependent.  Less  fine  because  less  felt, 
from  the  standpoint  of  life  expression,  are  Mr. 
Crawhall's  decorative  interpretations  of  animal  and  bird 
form  and  colour,  in  the  Paterson  Gallery,  Bond  Street. 
These,  incomparable  in  their  way,  are  frankly  screen- 
like in  motif.  Without  an  intimate  expression  of  cha- 
racter they  are  extraordinary  in  tone  subtilty  and  in  their 
mastery  of  surface  decoration  and  medium.  Studied 
chronologically  they  reveal  the  reason  for  Mr. 
Crawhall's  superiority  over  short-cut  decorators ;  they 
show  us  that  his  synthesis  and  brilliant  caligraphy  grew 
naturally  from  an  .  unusual  perception  of  Nature's 
subtilty. 

ABOUT  SALONS. 
By  Lady  Sybil  Grant. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  of  the  present 
day  secretly  long  to  hold  a  salon.  They  find 
something  irresistibly  attractive  in  the  vision  of  well- 
lit  rooms  full  of  clever  and  attractive  people  :  here  a 
game  of  cards,  there  the  sparkling  of  epigrams,  a  duel 
of  wit  between  two  brilliant  beings  surrounded  by  an 
appreciative  circle  of  admirers,  over  there  a  talented 
artist  receiving  the  congratulations  of  those  who  have 
seen  his  latest  picture,  and  still  more  fervid  praise  from 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege. 

By  the  fire  stands  a  poet  reciting  some  choice  verses 
to  an  attentive  group ;  and,  in  the  distance,  faint  music 
speaks  of  a  patronage  that  is  not  accorded  to  one  or 
two  of  the  muses  alone ;  while  in  the  secret  chambers 
of  her  imagination  the  visionary  sees  a  charming 
picture  of  herself — as  hostess — gracefully  reclining 
upon  a  brocaded  sofa  and  receiving  the  homage  and 
compliments  of  her  appreciative  guests. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  modern  obstacles  to  such  a 
scheme:  amongst  the  chief  being  absence  of  leisure; 
for  such  an  element  there  is  no  room  in  our  lives  now ; 
and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no  salon.  I  imagine 
that  it  must  take  time  to  compose  a  literary  gem  that 
is  to  be  recited  before  the  scathing  and  merciless 
criticism  of  an  audience  composed  entirely  of  our 
intimate  personal  friends. 

Again,  how  was  the  repartee  managed?  Did  you 
retire  to  a  distant  chair  and  hatch  an  epigram,  so  to 
speak?    Or  did  you  bring  it  with  you  written  down? 

Either  practice  would  be  almost  impossible  to-day  : 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  reason  already  given  (the 
lack  of  time).  How  would  it  be  possible  for  anyone, 
however  clever,  to  hatch  an  epigram  between  the  items 
of  a  crowded  evening — dinner  party,  opera,  dances — 
during  which  the  salon  itself  can  only  be  squeezed  in 
somehow  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Unthinkable  ! 
As  to  the  second  instance  :  if  the  wit  were  a  woman — 
pockets  being  now  extinct,  where  would  she  conceal  and 
carry  the  witticism — in  the  case  of  a  written  jest? 
Also,  have  we  (men  or  women)  any  of  us  handwritings 
that  we  can  read  ourselves?  Print  is  out  of  the 
question  :  a  typewritten  bon  mot  would  look  most 
suspicious. 

Then  we  come  to  another  problem  :  the  fatal 
facility  of  movement  given  by  motors  at  the  present 
time.      Years  ago  sedan  chairs  and  chariots  caused 
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movement  to  be  cumbersome;  the  fashion,  both  in 
clothes  and  vehicles,  made  it  difficult  to  speed  from 
one  entertainment  to  another  :  the  mere  setting  out 
from  home  was  a  little  ceremony  in  itself ;  while  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  sobriety  of  your  chair-men 
or  the  quality  of  the  weather  gave  you  pause — and  your 
hostess  breathing-space.  In  any  case  what  was  known 
as  society  being  comparatively  small  her  mind  was 
fairly  at  ease.  Nowadays  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
five  or  six  hundred  people  splashing  up  in  motors  on 
the  rainiest  night. 

You  naturally  argue  that  the  hostess  should  restrict 
her  invitations ;  but  this  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous.  She  would  run  the  risk  of  some  dis- 
appointed and  embittered  intellect  starting  an  opposition 
party,  making  a  point  of  poaching  upon  her  preserves 
and  of  snatching  her  brightest  stars.  Also,  she  could 
not  risk  withholding  invitations  for  fear  of  anyone 
possessing  some  spark  of  intelligence  which  had 
hitherto  eluded  her  detection,  and  which  a  few  experi- 
ences of  salon  life  might  draw  forth — just  as  that  odd, 
dry  plant  the  rose  of  Jericho  suddenly  expands  when 
placed  in  a  glass  of  fresh  water. 

Imagine  your  annoyance  if  Cousin  Virginia,  denied 
the  entree  to  your  "  Saturday  evenings  ",  delighted  a 
r|val  assembly  with  an  exquisite  satire  upon  the  British 
Constitution?  Or  suppose  you  to  have  purposely  for- 
gotten the  address  of  that  shadow  over  your  childhood 
and  adolescence — the  family  friend — and  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  is  blighted  (and  just  think  how  easily 
an  English  Sunday  can  be  blighted)  by  hearing  that 
he  gratified  that  same  ruthless  competitor  by  rendering, 
unasked,  a  spirited  glee  with  matchless  grace — as  a 
solo ;  accomplishing  this  unique  effort  (the  perfect  ren- 
dering of  tenor,  bass,  and  falsetto)  to  the  universal 
stupefaction.  Then  there  arc  the  modern  laws  of  copy- 
right. Let  us  assume  that  after  much  trouble  you  have 
induced  a  playwright  to  oblige  with  a  little  playlet,  and 
that  you  have  (perhaps  with  less  trouble)  induced  him 
to  act  the  principal  part  therein.  He  would  be  terribly 
upset  by  finding  that  it  had  all  been  cabled  immediately 
to  America,  and  that  after  this  one  performance,  given 
gratis,  all  his  hopes  of  emolument  would  have  vanished. 
Shakespeare,  of  course,  is  a  handy  resource  where 
catastrophes  of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided ;  but  then 
Shakespeare  would  be  a  little  old-fashioned  in  an  up- 
to-date  salon,  and  could  not,  I  fear,  act  as  a  draw. 
Then  would  you,  as  hostess,  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  encouraging,  soothing,  and  flattering  all  the  rival 
talent?  A  labour  arduous  enough  to  turn  any  woman's 
hair  grey  (which  of  course  did  not  matter  in  the  days 
of  powdered  wigs). 

I  confess  to  being  a  heretic  about  salons.  Surely 
time  has  handed  us  down  softened  and  flattered  pictures 
concerning  this  form  of  entertainment?  You  know  the 
portraits  of  the  Dutch  school?  The  originals  must 
have  been  singularly  unpleasant-looking  persons — for 
the  most  part  :  the  male  beings  generally  belonging  to 
that  type  erroneously  reputed  to  be  beloved  of  women — 
namely,  of  the  masterful  kind  ;  and  the  females  usually 
of  the  cow-elephant  variety.  Yet  we  stand  lost  in 
admiration  now  that  they  have  been  softened  and 
mellowed  by  the  kindly  hand  of  the  centuries,  and  people 
(both  those  who  know  and  otherwise)  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  possess  one  of  these  masterpieces. 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  salons, 
in  the  improbable  event  of  my  being  bidden  to  one, 
I  should  have  found  the  evening  excessively 
tedious.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
■taring  the  immense  boredom  of  those  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  character  of  audience,  and  who,  having 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  programme,  eame  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  rather  of  fashion,  and  in  order  io 
talk  about  it  next  day.  They,  however,  would  be  less 
depressing  than  others  who,  having  nothing  to  say, 
were  nevertheless  unable  to  refrain  from  saying  it. 
At  an  entertainment  of  this  description  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  successful  effort  at  exit  :  and  so  one  would 
sit  through  several  hours  of  mental  affliction  caused 
by  the  Original "  blank  verse,  "original"  musical 
composition,  and  "  original  "  scintillating  conversation 


of  one's  friends  :  the  last  greatly  helped  by  quotations, 
since  inverted  commas  are  fortunately  only  visible 
in  print. 

Of  course,  Time  has  also  obliterated  the  politely 
concealed  yawns,  the  tactless  if  friendly  welcome  of 
old  chestnuts,  the  coldness  when  jests  fell  flat,  and  the 
unseemly  dash  for  supper  as  a  longed-for  termination 
to  the  proceedings — deplored  only  by  the  baulked 
raconteur  who,  having  laboriously  led  up  to  his  best 
story,  was  prevented  from  telling  it  by  the  general 
exodus. 

We  still  possess  the  lovely  old  furniture,  the  attrac- 
tive snuff-boxes,  the  beautiful  embroideries  of  that 
bygone  age  ;  and,  if  they  could  only  speak,  much  illusion 
might  be  swept  away  :  we  should  probably  realise  how 
many  of  these  social  efforts  had  failed,  while  others 
(notably  those  organised  by  ladies  whose  capabilities 
are  best  described  by  saying  that  they  belonged  rather 
to  that  order  of  salon  to  which  the  word  "lit"  is 
affixed  in  the  French  language)  lost  the  high  intellectual 
atmosphere  with  which  they  were  originally  surrounded  ; 
and,  finally,  how  many  more,  mercifully  forgotten,  died 
of  their  own  dulness? 

Upon  the  whole  our  own  bran-pie  form  of  entertain- 
ment offers  far  more  opportunity  for  joyous  anticipation 
and  amusement  :  the  dinner  parties  where  nobody  is 
ever  introduced  to  anyone,  and  where  you  may  be 
sitting  next  to  the  long-sought  ideal  at  last,  or — what 
is,  of  course,  far  more  fun — to  the  exact  opposite  ;  the 
dances  where  you  rush  up  to  the  ballroom — shaking 
hands  with  one  unknown,  and  taking  equally  rapid 
flight  downstairs  after  having  circled  wildly  round  a 
crowded  floor  to  the  strains  of  a  band  playing  at  express 
speed;  having  sampled  the  garden — if  there  is  one 
(there  need  not  be  the  same  hurry  about  this) — and 
so  on  to  some  other  gaiety  elsewhere. 

Foreigners  complain  about  our  want  of  manners  : 
we  should  instantly  retort  by  commenting  upon  their 
lack  of  imagination.  What  can  be  so  exciting  and  so 
full  of  possibilities  as  the  unknown,  whether  in  hostess 
or  anything  else?  If,  as  some  cynics  pretend,  the 
reality  is  never  worth  the  dream — please  leave  us  the 
dream  :  the  possible  beginning  of  friendship  or  some- 
thing more  (this  of  course  is  addressed  to  spinsters 
only),  the  sudden  meeting  with  the  spirits  of  mirth  and 
of  merriment,  and,  better  still,  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  kindred  spirit  :  all  these  amid  the  struggle  and 
squash  of  revels,  where,  according  to  our  unique  British 
custom,  the  most  extreme  stiffness  and  the  most  casual 
informality  walk  hand  in  hand. 

You  see  there  is  so  little  left  to  the  imagination  now — 
when  aeroplanes  are  as  common  as  birds,  and  when 
the  North  Pole  will  become  so  shortly  the  most  fashion- 
able of  winter  resorts,  if  not  too  overcrowded.  If 
there  is  nothing  hidden  upon  the  face  if  the  earth,  how 
nice  still  not  to  know  who  it  is  who  sits  next  you  when 
you  dine  out ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  that  our  kinc- 
matographic  life  in  London  still  affords  the  quality  of 
mystery  and  unexpectedness  so  lacking  in  the  days  of 
salons,  when  everyone  knew  the  other  only  too  well, 
and  had  only  too  much  time  in  which  to  improve  upon 
that  melancholy  knowledge. 


A  (i.\I£L. 
Bv  an  Anglo-Irishman. 

ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago  certain  persons  Struck  upon 
the  interesting  idea  of  reviving  Irish,  and  began 
to  build  up  the  (iaclic  League.  They  announced  at 
once  that  here  was  a  national  enterprise  in  which  all 
Irishmen,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  race,  religion 
and  politi.  ,il  opinion,  might  join.  Irish  history,  said 
the  League  in  effect,  is  resumed  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Gael  with  the  Pale,  the  Pale  has  hitherto  won  all  along 
the  line,  witness  the  fad  that  the  language  of  the  Pole, 
English,  is  now  the  language  of  all  Ireland,  but  our  pro- 
posal to  destroy  its  a<hie\cment  is  one  thai  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval  of  every  Irishman,  whate  ver 
his  tradition  and  origin  ! 

Such  splendid  audacity  took  awaj  l!l    breath  of  the 
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Engiishry  "  Engfisi  "  in  this  context  means  such  of 
us^Irish  as  cannot  trace  our  descent  from  Gaelic- 
speaking  ancestors— a  few  of  whom  bought  grammars 
and  even  began  to  study  the  ancient  tongue.  True, 
tlu-y  seldom  got  further  than  the  alphabet,  for  this  race 
has  not  the  gift  of  languages,  and  even  when  they 
reached  the  third  book  of  O'Growney  and  had  made 
a  sentimental  journey  to  the  Aran  Islands  they  did  not 
feel  much  more  "  Irish  "  than  before.  Still  they  con- 
tinued to  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  the  League  and 
also  to  its  funds.  This  revolt  against  the  despotism  of 
Tact  appealed  to  their  sense  of  chivalry.  It  was  a  fine 
idea  too,  the  recapture  by  the  Gael  of  his  lost  hegc- 
monv.  They  had  very  vague  ideas  about  the  character 
of  this  Gael  and  the  nature  of  his  heritage;  but  any- 
how he  was  something  quite  different  from  an  Irish 
M.P.  or  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  Myself 
one  of  the  Engiishry,  I  used  to  attend  classes  of  the 
League  in  Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  happening  across  him 
and  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  that  native  aristocracy  of 
manners  and  of  the  mind  which  I,  who  could  not  get 
my  tongue  round  a  word  of  Gaelic,  might  never  enter, 
but  which  was  now,  as  I  understood,  in  process  of 
being  created.  Alas  !  I  admired  the  industry  and  devo- 
tion of  the  young  scholars,  but  for  all  I  felt  of  a  Gaelic 
atmosphere  I  might  as  well  have  been  playing  cricket 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  with  the  avowed  West  Britons. 

Then  many  years  later,  when  I  had  quite  given  up 
looking  for  him,  I  met  at  one  of  these  classes  a  man 
who  seemed  to  resume  in  his  person  all  the  qualities 
of  race,  and  in  whose  presence  I  did  truly  feel  a 
foreigner.  He  too  was  a  Gaelic  Leaguer,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  he 
pursued  the  ideal  that  marked  him  off  from  his  fellows. 
In  the  others  I  had  detected  an  artificiality  of  impulse  ; 
the  desperate  effort  to  be  "  Irish  "  was  so  self-conscious 
as  sometimes  to  raise  a  smile.  Put  with  him  it  was 
different.  He  was  the  only  Irishman  I  had  known, 
outside  of  the  peasantry,  on  whom  the  English  conven- 
tion had  not  laid  its  mark.  One  thought  of  him  as 
a  reversion  to  type,  the  Gael  as  he  might  have  been, 
if  fate  had  been  friendly  to  the  race. 

How  shall  I  describe  him?  The  phrase  I  have  seen 
somewhere,  "  a  scholar  with  a  sword  "  comes  to  my 
lips.  He  had  been  traveller,  soldier  of  fortune,  war 
correspondent.  He  could  read  in  four  or  five  modern 
languages,  and  he  knew  his  classics.  European 
politics  were  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  no  one  could 
discourse  more  vividly  on  the  various  national  habits 
and  characteristics.  He  had  met  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Europe — outside  of  England,  a  country  which  he 
only  knew  by  reputation,  by  his  readings  in  its  litera- 
ture, and  by  the  manifestations  of  its  power  in  Ireland. 
And  now — he  was  not  yet  forty — he  had  returned  to 
the  colourless  life  of  an  Irish  town,  to  write  so  many 
leading  articles  a  week  for  a  local  newspaper  and  to 
study  Irish  grammars  and  old  Gaelic  manuscripts  at 
his  leisure. 

I  used  to  call  at  his  house  once  perhaps  in  every 
three  months.  Always  I  found  him  at  home  sitting  in 
his  study  and  learning  the  native  pronunciation  from 
his  Irish-speaking  servant,  a  young  boy  from  Kerry. 
Always  before  he  began  to  talk  he  would  ask  "  I  forget ; 
have  you  any  Irish?"  I  would  answer  "No"  or 
"  Hardly  any  ".  Always  when  I  left  him  I  had  the 
conviction  that  there  were  but  two  courses  open  to 
my  self-respect  :  either  I  must  learn  Gaelic  or  quit  mv 
country. 

He  was  eloquent  and  persuasive,  more  persuasive 
than  anyone  I  had  ever  known  ;  but  eloquence  and  per- 
suasiveness are  not  uncommon  in  Ireland.  His  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  revival  of  Irish  were,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  stock  ones  which,  in  other  mouths,  had  grown 
unutterablv  tedious  to  me.  I  -anguage  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  of  a  nation.  The  people  that  had  lost 
its  language  had  perished.  The  English  civilisation 
and  culture — noble  they  might  be,  though  he  did  not 
allow  it — were  unsuited  to  the  Irish  temperament,  and 
the  attempt  to  adopt  them  had  been  the  beginning  of 
all  our  ills.  What  he  had  at  his  command,  however, 
in  contrast  to  most  Gaelic  propagandists,  was  a  great 


wealth  of  illustration  drawn  from  a  European  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  never  heard  finer  travel-talk,  so  keen 
was  he  in  observation  and  so  generous  in  his  sym- 
pathies ;  yet  he  would  not  speak  of  Russia,  or  of  Greece, 
or  of  France,  except  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  pointing 
an  Irish  moral.  How  brilliantly  then  he  would  sustain 
some  such  paradox  as  this — that  the  English,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Russians,  were  a  barbarous  people  !  The 
affinity  between  the  Irish  and  the  Russians  was,  he 
held,  stronger  than  that  between  the  Irish  and  any  other 
Europeans.  "  When  I  was  in  Russia  ",  he  used  to 
say,  "  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  think,  This  is  what 
Ireland  might  have  been!"  He  hated  all  things 
English,  but  as  great  a  hatred  I  had  met  before  in 
Irishmen,  though  more  commonly  in  Irishmen  whose 
families  "come  from  Yorkshire"  than  in  the  Kelt. 
However,  1  did  not  think  of  this  man  as  a  Kelt;  slight, 
dark,  sallow-skinned  and  fiery-eyed,  at  least  his  appear- 
ance did  not  correspond  to  Yirchow's  description  of 
the  type.  Your  Kelt  and  Saxon  are  after  all  first 
cousins,  newcomers  in  Europe,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  here  was  a  Gael  of  the  Ibcric  sub-species,  an 
aboriginal  ;  thus  I  accounted  for  his  fierce  antagonism 
to  the  "  English  "  civilisation,  the  work  of  the  Kelto- 
Saxon  race  of  strangers.  It  was  not  so  much  of  any 
material  injury  done  to  Ireland  by  England  that  he 
complained.  The  victory  of  the  English  arms  in 
Ireland  was  to  him  a  small  affair  compared  with  the 
victory  of  the  English  mind,  and  what  he  chiefly  prayed 
for  was  the  Gael's  reconquest  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual domain.  Naturally,  like  all  Irishmen,  he  found  it 
easier  to  blame  England  than  to  praise  Ireland,  but 
perhaps  he  did  not  expect  one  to  take  his  disparage- 
ments of  the  English  achievement  quite  au  pied  de  la 
lctlre.  One  day,  for  instance,  I  noticed  that  he  had 
put  upon  his  desk,  where  a  portrait  of  Baudelaire  had 
previously  stood,  a  portrait  of  George  Meredith,  and 
I  smiled  when  I  remembered  how  in  the  last  conversa- 
tion I  had  had  with  him  we  had  talked  of  the  English 
and  French  languages,  and  he  had  maintained  that  the 
latter  was  immeasurably  the  superior,  both  in  its  quali- 
ties of  sound  and  in  its  responsiveness  to  the  demands 
of  technique.  "  Even  Meredith  ",  he  had  said,  "  even 
Meredith  was  an  English  dog."  I  think  he  understood 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  others  to  realise  all  that  he 
felt  of  the  nobleness  of  the  Gaelic  soul,  all  that  the 
word  Ireland  meant  to  his  imagination.  Sometimes  he 
would  read  me  out  a  passage  from  some  saint  or 
scholar  unknown — then  turn  to  me  and  ask  "  Cannot 
you  tell  by  the  very  sound  of  it  that  it  is  literature?  " 
adding  pathetically,  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  race  which 
produced  this  deserved  to  perish?"  And  I,  English 
dog  that  I  was,  dared  neither  to  assent  nor  to  argue. 
Was  it  not  my  kind  that  had  despoiled  the  Gael  of  his 
heritage?  Sometimes  I  went  to  visit  him,  bent  on  dis- 
putation, and  then,  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  con- 
template his  fire,  let  him  say  what  he  would  of  my 
people  and  their  works.  Not  once  did  I  tell  him  that 
his  hypotheses  must  necessarily  lead  to  despair,  and 
that,  if  one  wished  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future, 
one  must  allow  some  virtue  to  those  elements  of  which 
the  Irish  national  character  is  so  largely  compounded 
to-day  and  against  which  nothing — no,  not  even  the 
recovery  of  the  tongue  of  the  Gael — can  serve  for  an 
antidote. 

WELCOME. 
Bv  Dorothy  Richardson. 

'  I  '  H  E  tones  and  phrases,  the  thoughts  and  the  pic- 
*  tures  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  found  you  helpless  ; 
and  as  you  made  your  way  across  the  terminus  they 
still  hung  and  danced  like  gnats  round  your  head.  You 
pushed  on,  yielding  mechanically  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  bookstall  as  you  passed,  and  gained  refuge  from  the 
acres  of  resounding  clangour  in  a  nook  amidst  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  linked  coaches.  You  were  free 
then,  if  you  chose,  to  begin  your  work  of  resistance. 
But  you  unfolded  your  paper  and  put  off  the  moment  of 
release.  It  is  true  you  agreed  with  yourself  to  relin- 
quish it  as  soon  as  some  sense  should  tell  you  there 
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was  no  longer  any  fear  that  wide  cricket-grounds  or 
borderlands  of  villa-fringed  common  should  cheat 
your  final  treasure  of  its  full  response,  but  the  effort 
of  reading  brought  all  you  had  left  to  draw  up  before 
you  in  an  impenetrable  facade.  Faced  by  that  you 
argued  with  your  columns.  They  led  you  from 
formula  to  formula.  You  pierced  each  one,  rejecting 
and  substituting,  applying  with  feverish  rapidity  group 
lifter  group  of  fresh  values,  playing  with  the  sense 
of  holding  vour  world  from  fifty  points  of  view  at  once 
and  all  the  while,  behind  you,  the  great  gateway 
was  opening.  .  .  .  Still  you  bandied  thoughts  until 
at  last  when  your  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  windows 
you  were  shamed  and  unfit,  able  only  to  peer  and  cata- 
logue. The  train  must  have  stopped  many  times  and 
laboured  slowly  forward  again.  Now  it  is  cleaving 
steadily  onwards  through  the  still  air,  through  a 
haze  of  tiny,  glimmering,  sun-varnished,  beech-leaves  ; 
chequers  of  sunlight  lie  upon  the  jewelled  floor  of  the 
woodland.  Gliding  meadows  come,  bearing  shining 
cattle,  red  and  cream  ;  a  roadway  Hashes  by  bone-white 
and  green-fringed.  The  silver  line  of  a  willow-shaded 
.stream  runs  towards  the  horizon  where  shadowy  hills 
flow  forward  with  your  going. 

You  must  withdraw  your  useless  eye  and  let  the  train 
•swing  on  and  the  dream  flow  by.  You  must  deal  with 
your  prison  of  words,  with  the  dust  and  din,  the  rattle 
and  clatter  of  your  swaying  coach  as  mile  follows  mile 
of  brimming  magic,  until  the  train  draws  slackening 
and  dragging  into  the  little  junction,  and  the  sudden 
stillness  sounds  the  depth  of  the  tumult  through  which 
you  have  come. 

Little  sounds  fall  powerless.  The  clanking  of  a  hand- 
trolley,  the  whirring  of  a  signal  bell,  the  ring  of  your 
footsteps  along  the  empty  platform  are  lost  in  the 
surrounding  peace. 

The  sight  of  the  local  train  getting  up  steam  at  the 
far  side  of  the  station  takes  you  across  the  covered 
bridge  and  into  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  three  ponderous 
coaches.  Slowly  the  little  caravan  bumps  its  way  along 
between  high  sheltering  banks,  primrose  dotted  still  and 
blue  with  hyacinths.  The  banks  of  the  cutting  drop  and 
drop  until  you  are  down  upon  the  breast  of  earth.  You 
are  travelling  so  slowly  that  the  air  can  flow  in  ;  and 
the  meadows  no  longer  sweep  by  in  swift  succession, 
but  come  towards  you  a  level  tide  slow-brimming  to 
your  very  doors — billowy  acres  of  closing  golden  cups, 
seas  of  charlock  gay  against  grey  leafage,  meadow 
grass  sorrel  flushed,  heads  of  coltsfoot  standing  sharp 
and  single  capped  for  the  night  in  sheeny  emerald. 
Against  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hedgerows  feathery 
hemlock  wavers  and  beckons. 

In  and  out  winds  the  little  train  until  the  moving 
picture  slows  down  and  is  still  and  you  may  go  out  and 
breathe  the  gorse-swect  air,  out  and  across  the  road  and 
over  the  stile.  The  cushiony  grass  flattens  under  your 
feet ;  earth  lies  all  round  you  agleam.  On  the  far-away 
hillsides  peace  dreams. 

The  barriers  arc  gone  ;  the  way  opens  clear  to  the 
heart  and  centre  of  which  the  wide  scene  now  so  safely 
yours  for  the  coming  weeks  is  but  the  lavish  setting. 

All  through  the  journey  it  had  stood  dim  and  clear 
and  dim  again  the  old  brown  house  on  tin  i  rest  of  the 
hill  at  the  end  of  the  grass  lane.  It  is  four  fields  away 
now — just  visible  as  you  break  through  the  gap  in  the 
first  hedgerow.  You  i  an  sec  its  rich  brown  face 
shining  out  through  the  young  plumes  of  the  poplars. 
Starry  fruit-bloom  glenms  from  its  garden  greenery. 
Ripe  and  quiet  it  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  spring. 
Youth  has  long  since  left  the  old  house,  hanging  now 
round  its  deep  doorway  only  a  passing  garland.  Within 
is  harvest,  hard-won  bounty,  the  garnered  beaut v  of 
long  faithful  wars.    The  last  field  is  passing.     I  he  last 

ray  kindle!  the  curtained  upper  panes  to  a  blase.  From 
copse  and  garden  the  singing  shrills  and  flutes.  'I  here 
is  no  need  for  hastening  footsteps,  no  threat  of 
quickened  blood.  No  challenge  st.inds  at  the  gate,  no 
fear,  no  shadow  of  reproach.  The  door  is  open.  You 
may  press  forward  now,  childlike,  in  a  hungering 
certainty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRIPOLI    VXD   THE    NEAR  EASTERN 
DANGER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  May  1912. 

Sir, — Over  the  bareness  of  my  contentions  Dr.  Majid 
spreads  the  silken  veil  of  flattery  and  the  rougher  mantle 
of  pressed  argument.  But  is  not  the  issue  too  serious 
for  logical  conclusions  and  hair-splitting  controversy? 
Against  his  remark  that  my  views  are  tinged  with  in- 
justice to  the  Arabs  I  strongly  protest ;  were  I  not  a 
British  subject  I  would  fain  be  a  wandering  Arab,  and 
when  I  need  a  long  holiday  it  is  where  Arabs  roam  that 
I  probably  shall  go.  I  appreciate  life  in  the  East 
enough  for  that. 

But  when  Dr.  Majid  comes  to  accuse  me  of  disregard 
of  the  importance  of  Moslems  to  the  existence  of  the 
British  Empire  I  cannot  follow  him.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  and  in  sympathy  with  that  importance.  Our  points 
of  view  however  lie  too  far  apart.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  increase  of  Moslem  influence  in  the  world  ;  his 
is  a  simple,  direct,  equalitarian  religion  with  which  I  can 
truly  say  I  am  well  conversant.  If  any  Moslem  expects 
that  England  can  at  the  present  moment,  after  so  many 
years  of  weakening  Radicalism,  risk  a  war  with  any 
European  nation  for'  the  sake  of  Moslem  feeling,  how- 
ever important,  I  can  only  say  he  has  not  appreciated 
the  excuse  for  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy  in  Persia,  in 
Turkey,  in  Morocco,  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere. 
That  our  Foreign  Secretary  placed  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion it  is  too  late  to  argue.  When  you  cannot  afford 
to  fight  it  is  bad  form  to  seek  a  quarrel.  I  believe 
Dr.  Majid  is  a  barrister ;  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
England  as  a  Government,  even  when  the  loyalty  of 
her  Moslem  subjects  is  at  stake,  cannot  afford  to  offend 
Italy  is  that  her  Secretary  for  War  is  also  a  barrister. 
I  said,  as  a  Government,  because,  privately,  English- 
men know  what  to  think  of  Italian  campaigns,  of  Italian 
courage  and  of  Italian  rights.  When  we  read  of  the 
unopposed  occupation  of  Rhodes,  we  all  feel  extremely 
sorry  for  the  Turks  and  their  Moslem  brothers,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  oppose  it,  because  the  days  when  Great 
Britain's  voice  was  heard  dominant  have  been  cut  short. 
May  I  also  remind  Dr.  Majid  that  Turkey  has  had  warn- 
ing enough  and  could  have  protected  at  least  her  islands, 
if  not  Tripoli?  When  in  Constantinople  last  year  I 
found  Ottoman  journalists  unable  to  tell  me  what  mili- 
tary protection  the  islands  had. 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to  pass 
through  Egypt.  The  only  thing  left  to  England  is  to 
trust  in  the  reason  of  the  Moslem  leaders,  in  their 
capacity  to  realise  her  position,  and  to  work  hard  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  that  has  brought  her 
to  the  point  that  she  is  forced  to  remain  an  impotent 
witness  to  the  detrimental,  unfair  and  wanton  actions 
of  an  ambitious  Mediterranean  Power.  No  chance  has 
l>een  given  to  Turkey.  We  all  know  that  if  the  Italians 
had  faced  the  Turkish  home  troops  in  Turkey  their 
prestige  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 

To  return  to  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli,  they  are  uncon- 

quered,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Majid  that  they  are 

not  likely  to  sell  their  homes  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  but 
they  may  leave  of  their  own  accord.  Similar  events 
have  taken  place  before,  and,  while  the  Arabs  remained 
independent,  they  withdrew  farther  into  the  interior, 
allow  ing  gradual  European  penetration.  This  of  course 
will  happen  in  time,  and  however  son  v  we  may  all  be  for 
the  Turkl  and  Arabs  alike,  we  know  that  it  cannot  but 
take  place.  Our  present  <  ivilisation  is  very  stern  ;  with 
her  it  is  a  case  of  "  »c  soumcttrc  011  »c  demcttre  ". 

I  ain,  Sir,  \ ours  obediently, 

Gl  <>K«.I    K  \i  1  \i.o\  I-  II- 

1  111.  8UFFR  KQE1  I  B  I  N  GREEK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Rkvibw. 

Ports'  Club,  Elysian  Fields. 
SlR, — Though  Horace  now  ^ives  ;I  different  addu  ss, 
the   internal   evidence  of   his   second   communi'  ition 
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confirms  our  suspicions  awakened  by  his  first.  "  Ira 
furor  est  ",  as  he  plagiarised  Philemon;  minding  his 
own  advice  to  Lollius,  let  him  control  his  wrath,  curb 
it,  hind  it  in  chains, — the  more  point  he  gives  to  the 
epithet  "brevis",  the  less  he  will  increase  his  soul's 
torment.  For  the  rest,  he  has  certainly  much  degene- 
rated in  tone  since  the  days  of  Tibur  and  the  Sabine 
villa;  it  this  denotes  already  an  enforced  residence 
among  the  wicked  and  the  base,  despite  his  pretended 
junketings  with  Aristophanes  and  conversations  with 
our  captains  intellectual,  there  is  in  addition  the  strange 
circumstance  of  his  receiving  the  Saturday  Review 
so  very  late. 

Leaving  him  to  bis  rage,  the  interesting  intelligence 
fortuitously  conveyed  about  the  "  pest  of  sexless  and 
unscxed  women"  deepening  also  the  gloom  of  the 
abode  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  leads  me  to 
the  comment  of  the  lady  who,  an  issue  earlier,  gave  a 
quotation  from  my  friend  Kuripides  more  scorching 
than  he  or  I  should  have  ventured,  and  was  quite  right 
in  her  conjecture  regarding  the  relations  between 
Sappho  and  myself  after  my  writing  to  you  in  behalf 
of  6  Troirj-rijs,  my  venerable  and  kind  patron,  whatever 
Horace  dares  to  insinuate.  But  the  Lesbian,  far  from 
sweetly  smiling  as  Alcacus  sang  of  her,  has  snubbed 
me  outrageously.  Not  for  my  referring  to  a  certain 
"  smoking-room  "  story  in  the'  OAY22EIA2  PA^QAIA 
though — extreme  prudery  was  never  her  besetting  sin — 
but  on  general  principles  of  feminine  perversity,  which 
takes  such  an  alarming  development  in  the  militant 
suffragette  with  whom  you,  poor  earthlings,  have  to 
contend,  and  intensifies  the  horrors  of  the  lower  regions 
as  we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  nay,  disturbs 
the  peace  even  of  this  home  of  the  blest.  I  derived  but 
little  consolation  from  what  the  maker  of  "  Alcestis  " 
tried  to  soothe  my  ruffled  feelings  with,  as  Clytemnestra 
did  his  Electra  : 

Ao£'  otciv  Xa/3rj  KciKr) 
yvyauca,  y\<!)<rar)  TriKpo'njs  eieaTi  ris. 

To  tell  you  this  is,  however,  no  more  my  principal 
object  than  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Horace, 
who  can  be  left  to  refute  himself.  I  wish  simply  to 
rectify  the  erroneous  view,  apparently  held  by  some, 
that  we,  Hellenic  poets,  gathered  to  eternal  joy,  divide 
our  leisure  between  two  more  or  less  hostile  clubs, 
one  being  taboo  among  the  female  members  of  the 
craft,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  open  to  and  favoured 
by  them.  The  poetesses  have  their  own  Blue  Stocking 
KYKAOS,  in  imitation  of  the  once  famous  Literary 
Society  of  Mitylene,  from  which  even  our  Benjamin 
Stillingfleets  are  rigorously  excluded.  Under  Sappho's 
leadership  they  scorn  mere  man,  and  the  why  and 
wherefore  is  not  doubtful  : 

Kru  KaAAcs  KaXoV  €<tti  to  Trai8ikov  &W  oXiyov  £rj. 

Phaons  become  less  and  less  amenable  to  charms 
steadily  declining  since  jumpings  off  Leucadian  rocks  : 

IToXtoi  fixv  rjftxv  rfirj  Kp6ra<f>oi  Kt'ipi]  re  AeiadV, 
\apU<irra  8'  oiVeV  rjftr]  Trdpa,  yqpaXcoL  8'  68diT£S. 

But  the  iraipoi  object  to  my  continuing  in  this 
strain  ;  especially  Pindar,  whose  adverse  destiny  does 
not  permit  him  to  sever  his  connexion  with  Myrtis 
and  Corinna,  the  old  three-cornered  flirtation  getting 
positively  ridiculous  and  wrought  with  annoyance  into 
the  bargain  whenever  he  or  we,  his  intimates,  dis- 
please the  irresponsible  loud  ones  yelling  for  women's 
rights.  With  the  ypadv  OdXafios  almost  opposite,  the 
committee  feel  a  little  nervous  about  the  nicely  sculp- 
tured /lerdVai  and  lyKapira  of  our  club-house,  insur- 
ance companies  declining  all  risk,  seeing  that  fate  has 
ordained  tj  voTtpixl]  7m£  (O  shade  of  Galen  !)  to 
trouble  the  living  and  those  called  to  reward  or  punish- 
ment alike. 

May  it  pass  swiftly  on  the  chariot's  wheel  of  time  ! 

Yours  sincerely 

Anacreon. 


"LUCUS:  QUASI,  A  NOX  LUCEXDO." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Badminton  Club,  100  Piccadilly  W., 
5  May  191 2. 

Sir, — I,  for  my  poor  part,  am  more  amused  than 
shocked  at  Lady  Grove's  quotation  of  an  "  old  saying  " 
"  that  any  boy  can  get  a  boy  :  it  takes  a  man  to  get  a 
girl  ".  I  hope  she  w  ill  be  equally  amused  if  I  quote  the 
contrary  opinion  of  so  good  an  observer  as  the  late  Sir 
John  Falstaff  :  "  There's  never  any  of  these  demure 
boys  come  to  any  proof  :  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over- 
cool  their  blood  and  making  many  fish  meals,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness,  and  then  when 
they  marry  they  get  girls.  They  arc  generally  fools 
and  cowards  ".  Perhaps  it  will  give  Lady  Grove  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  to  refute  the  wise  old 
cynic;  but  if  she  does  it  must  be  with  better  authority 
than  that  of  an  old  fond  paradox  to  make  fools  laugh  i' 
the  alehouse. 

Yours  faithfully 

H.  B.  F.  Knight. 


A  GRACEFUL  STYLIST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Challoner  Mansions, 

West  Kensington,  W. 

Sir, — I  congratulate  you.  You  have  reduced  your 
pompous  dullard  to  the  ranks.  Since  I  proved  him  a 
vicious  and  convicted  liar  a  while  ago,  he  has  sunk 
from  large  type  to  the  lesser  print.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  he  is  cashiered  and  another,  even  lesser,  duller 
dullard,  wears  his  bedraggled  plumes?  The  taint  of 
Ananias,  though  more  guarded  against,  is  not  to  be 
suppressed — he  still  fibs,  by  implication,  and  about 
Mrs.  Middleton  this  time,  but  let  that  pass.  Also  let 
it  pass  that  he,  this  great  Nonesuch,  god  of  style  and 
literature,  condemns  my  style ;  he  had  galled  me  sorely 
had  he  approved  it,  and  God  forbid  that  my  art  should 
bring  me  such  humiliation.  What  I  want  to  get  to  our 
dullard,  and  such  as  he,  is  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  all  this 
scholarly  inquisition  into  attributions — my  explicit 
statement  throughout  these  huge  volumes  is  that  this 
bookishness,  whilst  vastly  interesting,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  significance  of  art ;  indeed  to  show  how- 
valueless  it  is,  even  as  scholarship,  it  is  amusing  thac 
the  faults  he  points  out  are  solely  this  very  bookish 
erudition  on  which  I  have  largely  relied  for  facts,  and  to 
which  I  make  no  personal  claim.  If  our  Nonesuch 
be  right  and  his  fellow  authorities  wrong,  I  care  not. 
What  solely  matters  is  that  there  was  this  achievement 
at  the  time.  What  I  am  here  to  teach  him,  if  he 
have  any  intelligence  artistically,  is  the  significance  of 
that  achievement  as  Art.  He  naturally  sets  far  more 
value  on  his  little  piddling  pedantries  of  attribu- 
tion ;  but  all  this  little  microscopic  business  is  simply 
an  affair  of  research  ;  and  if  he  and  his  fellow  micro- 
scopes cannot  come  to  any  decision  worth  a  tinker's 
trough  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  have  little  but  contempt 
for  the  whole  fantastic  business.  It's  in  a  sorry  state 
of  confusion  whatever  way  one  looks  at  it ;  if  the 
pedants  can  clear  it  up,  so  much  the  better.  One  must 
rely  as  best  one  can  upon  the  best  research,  and  be 
done  with  it.  But  my  concern  is  to  show  the  signifi- 
cance of  art — the  development  of  artistic  utterance — 
and  I  don't  accuse  your  pedagogue  even  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  understand  what  I  mean.  The  fact  that  he 
cannot  realise  the  Englishing  of  Van  Dyck  and  Lely  by 
their  stay  in  England  proves  his  utter  incompetency  to 
sense  art.  I  think  that  the  printer  got  muddled  with 
our  Nonesuch's  brilliant  style  at  least  once,  so  I  will 
not  be  unkind  to  his  immortal  phrasing  ;  but  that  he 
should  decide  the  coloured  illustrations  to  be  intolerably 
bad  will,  I  feel  sure,  cause  consternation  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  finest  masters  of  colour  reproduction  in  our 
midst,  coming  as  it  does  from  this  armchair  authority 
on  painting.  And  then  the  biting  irony  and  sarcasm 
of  our   worthy  poop  !      But  why,   sir,   thrust  such 
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magnificence  into  the  waste  corners  of  your  paper? 
Such  erudition,  so  godlike  a  strut,  such  authority 
deserve  a  habitation  and  a  name,  and — surely — leader 
type.  You  but  sour  his  temper  by  sitting  on  his  safety 
valve.    Is  not  the  hall-porter's  job  going  a-begging? 

Yours  faithfully 

Haldaxe  Macfall. 

[Mr.  Macfall  would  no  doubt  be  aggrieved  if  this 
specimen  of  his  style  were  suppressed.  YVe  may  point 
out  one  mistake  he  makes.  It  was  the  book,  not 
the  reviewer,  which  was  degraded  from  large  to  small 
type.— Ed.  S.R.j 

"  BE  BRITISH  !  " 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  readers  must  surely  have  read  Lady 
Grove's  letter — rather  cruelly  printed  by  you  in  last 
week's  Saturday  Review — with  amused  amazement. 
Clearly  Lady  Grove  cannot  really  have  read  your  lead- 
ing article  "  Be  British  !  "  All  that  was  claimed  by 
you  for  our  countrymen  is  that  they  have  known  hitherto 
how  to  take  their  chances.  There  was  no  special 
vaunting  of  British  courage,  though  the  foreign 
Press  (if  Lady  Grove  knows  any  language  but  her  own 
and  reads  any  papers  but  the  Cocoa  Press)  have,  in 
effect,  praised,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  quality  in  the 
average  Briton. 

However,  that  is  a  pregnant  sentence  of  Lady  Grove's 
— "  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  woman  who  either 
directly  or  by  implication  vaunts  her  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, beauty  or  fascination  has  never  been  able  to  induce 
anyone  else  to  speak  of  them  ". 

I  am  etc. 

Scrutator. 


THE  "  TITANIC  "  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Park  Lodge,  Albert  Gate  SAY. 

15  May  1912. 

Sir, — An  immense  fund  of  money  has  been,  and 
much  more  will  be,  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  "  Titanic  "  victims.  It  already  amounts 
to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  This  is  very 
praiseworthy,  but  one  cannot  help  asking,  "  W  hy 
are  the  '  Titanic  '  sufferers  entitled  to  this  huge  measure 
of  public  relief  any  more  than  those  of  the  innumerable 
small  but  equally  tragic  disasters  of  weekly  or  daily 
occurrence  among  humble  tramps,  trawlers  and 
ditchers?"  What  is  the  implication?  It  is  that  if  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  drowned  at  the  same  spot 
and  instant,  the  case  is  infinitely  more  pathetic  and 
deserving  of  public  recognition  than  when  an  equal 
amount  of  starvation,  misery  and  deprivation  of  bread- 
winners is  distributed  to  some  extent  in  spare  and  time. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  illogical,  unjust,  and  plainly  hys- 
terical. Snobl>cry  can  surely  take  on  no  more  repulsive- 
form  than  a  distinction,  in  this  connexion,  between 
the  merits  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  travelling  sea- 
palace  and  those  of  the  crews  of  ships  properly  so- 
called.  The  hearts  of  Englishmen  are  thrilled,  and 
their  purses  open,  when  their  emotions  arc  aroused  by 
relief  performances  at  music  halls  for  the  "Titanic". 
What  an  opportunity  awaits  the  London  manager  who 
will  announce  a  benefit  performance  at  his  fashionable 
theatre  for  the  relief  of  the  relatives  of  those  lost  in 
the  "  Mary  Jane  "  of  Grimsby  ! 

By  all  means  let  the  generous  public  pay  up  for  all 
they  arc  worth ;  but  do  not  let  the  proceeds  all  go  to 
one  ship's  company.  In  the  name  of  eommon  sense, 
equity  and  cool-headcdncss  let  us  recognise  the  la<  t 
that  all  who  venture  on  the  sea  are  equal  in  its  sight, 
no  matter  whether  they  be  passengers,  Turkish-bath 
attendants,  fisherfolk,  rarquet-court  markers,  or  plain 
seamen  and  stokers;  and  let  the  present  huge  <  ollec  ii<ni 
be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  their  common  benefit, 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently 

G.  M.  Marstov, 

Commander  R.N. 


REVIEWS. 

A    POET    OF    LITTLE  FAITH. 

"  The  Heralds  of  the  Dawn  :  a  Play  in  Eight  Scenes." 
By  William  Watson.  London  :  Lane.  1912. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

T  F  a  play  could  grow  by  strict  method,  Mr.  William 
*■  Watson's  "The  Heralds  of  the  Dawn"  should  be 
a  perfect  play.  It  opens  within  Yolmar's  camp  ;  night- 
time, beside  a  stream. 

VOLMAR. 

To-day  six  months  ago,  good  Hilderic, 

We  camped  on  this  same  place  on  the  outward  march, 

And  had  our  first  brush  with  the  enemy. 

It  seemed  as  if  each  tuft  of  waving  grass, 

And  every  bramble  and  whin-bush,  hid  a  foe. 

Where  are  they  now  ? 

Hilderic. 
We  left  them  to  the  kite 
And  warhawk,  and  the  grey  wolf  of  the  wood.  .  .  . 

VOLMAR. 
..  .  .  Thou  hast  now 
Three  hours  for  sleep,  and  then  at  dawn  we  march. 

Hilderic. 

For  home  ! 

Yolmar. 
For  home  !  good-night. 

Hilderic. 

Good-night,  my  lord. 

The  tale  of  a  six-months'  victorious  campaign  with  a 
definite  programme  for  the  night  and  morrow,  so  tersely 
given,  and  with  so  unmistakable  an  air  of  business 
strictly  and  satisfactorily  concluded,  augurs  well  for 
what  should  follow.  Nor  does  the  play  defeat  the 
expectation  of  these  lines.  It  is  built  up  faultlessly, 
marble-cold,  brick  upon  brick.  None  of  Mr.  Watson's 
characters — king,  prince,  or  general  though  he  be — 
would  ever  dream  of  taking  the  bit  and  bolting  from 
his  author.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Brasidas 
were  breaking  loose.  For  Mr.  Watson  not  only  pro- 
hibits his  characters  from  talking  poetry.  He  has  also 
— with  rarer  wisdom — forbidden  them  to  indulge  in 
rhetoric;  and  Brasidas  once  or  twice  ran  perilously 
near.    Thus  : 

Brasidas. 

With  a  signal 
I  could  call  forth  a  host  as  from  the  ground, 
Who,  if  you  dared  to  cast  me  in  yon  prison, 
Would  batter  down  its  walls  founded  in  blood, 
Its  doors  dabbled  with  blood,  its  towers  that  rise 
Out  of  a  fen  and  rank  morass  of  blood, 
Not  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  the  earth  at  all. 

"  Too  much  blood  ",  thinks  Mr.  Watson  ;  and  roughly 
pulls  him  up  with  a  couplet  from  I'armenio  : 

A  man  so  covered  in  a  foam  of  words 
Proclaims  himsell  bankrupt  of  argument. 

Mr.  Watson's  constraint  upon  his  dramatic  pcr- 
sonages  fx  easionalh  gives  to  his  work  a  <  hill  beauty. 
lie  never  or  rarely  ens  by  e\<  ess  of  words  avoiding 
the  trap  in  which  the  mere  rhetorician,  early  or  late, 
invariably  finds  himself.  Bill  a  poet  eannot  live  merely 
by  what  he  avoids.  Mr.  Watson  commits  but  rare 
offences  upon  the  ear;  but  the  pity  is  that,  even  were 
he  to  do  so,  we  should  scarcely  !><•  sufficiently  uplifted 
to  notice  the  lapse.  Ri  ti(  cm  e  is  in  these  days  the  pearl 
of  virtues;  but  a  port  should  not  fear  to  sing.  Mr. 
Watson  often  seems  like  a  pen  1  that  fears  to  burst  into 
tunc  lest  the  note  should  not  come  quite  truly.  He 
is  sufficiently  a  poet  to  dread  the  dissonance;  not  |xx-t 
enough  to  trust  himself  without  infinite  premeditation. 
Strangely  enough,  I'armenio,  of  his  play,  breaks  out 
into  envy  of  the  "  strictly  bounded  mind  "  which  Mr. 
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Watson  so  often  suggests  in  tin*  diffidence  and  restraint 
of  his  verse  : 

How  covetable  the  strictly  bounded  mind, 
No  shreds  of  twilight  hanging  loose  upon  it  ! 
Mine  own  leans  out  into  the  Dark,  and  so 
1  Lizards  its  very  balance,  in  hope  to  catch 
The  footfall  Of  events  ere  they  arrive, 
And  from  the  Dark  wins  nothing. 

The  verses  of  this  little  book  win  nothing  from  the 
Dark.  No  shreds  of  twilight  here;  but  honest  crafts- 
manship, and  clean  writing — a  message  unlit  with 
passion  delivered  without  a  break  or  tremble  of  the 
voice. 

IN  THE  KALAHARI. 

"  Trekking  the  Great  Thirst :  Travel  and  Sport  in  the 
Kalahari  Desert."  By  Arnold  W.  Hodson.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Nellen.  London:  Unwin.  1912.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

"  T  N  EVER  liked  the  French  in  all  my  days  ",  observed 
J-  the  judicial  Braxfield  at  the  trial  of  Muir  and 
Skirving,  "and  now  I  hate  them."  Gazing  from 
Gaberones  westward  towards  that  little-known,  little- 
visited  vast  area,  one  has  had  misgivings  about  the 
Kalahari,  and  these  (like  Braxfield's)  are  realised  upon 
reading  Mr.  Hodson's  account  of  "  the  Great  Thirst  ". 
The  utter  weariness  of  that  dry  land  is  not  insisted  on 
in  these  plucky  pages.  You  infer  that  rather  in  the 
author's  despite.  "  I  know  enough  of  the  scenes  of 
his  labours  ",  writes  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  in  the  inevitable 
"foreword",  "to  realise  how  little  he  has  made  of 
the  hardships  he  must  have  endured  during  years  of 
travel  in  the  hot  and  thirsty  wastes  of  the  Kalahari,  and 
to  understand  how  modestly  and  truthfully  he  has  told 
of  his  experiences."  Mr.  Hodson  saw  South  Africa  first 
as  a  trooper  in  an  Australian  corps,  which  disembarked 
just  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Given  his  choice  of 
returning  to  Australia  or  staying  in  Natal,  he  stayed, 
and  taking  what  he  could  get,  as  that  breed  of  man 
most  cheerfully  does,  "  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
employment  as  stock-taker  in  a  big  business  house  ". 
That  over,  he  stuck  his  earnings  in  a  leathern  belt  worn 
round  his  waist  and  next  his  skin,  "  this  being  one  of 
the  safest  ways  of  carrying  money  "  ;  and  so  to 
Johannesburg,  where  he  just  did  what  he  could.  On 
the  lowest  level  of  a  gold-mine  he  learned  blasting  and 
did  not  like  it,  yet  had  nothing  but  gratitude  for  the 
miners  under  whom  he  worked.  Then,  under  the 
Public  Works  Department,  he  was  a  road  ganger,  until 
a  telegram  came  to  him  calling  him  to  Johannesburg. 
"  I  had  no  horse,  only  a  mule,  and  as  I  had  no  saddle  i 
had  to  ride  in,  bare  back.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  animal  collapsed,  so  I  was  forced  to  leave  him  and 
go  on  on  foot,  arriving  at  Pietersburg  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  there  I  took  the  train 
to  Johannesburg  that  night."  Mr.  Hodson's  chance 
had  come — a  commission  in  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
Police.  Two  months  later  he  had  started  into  the  Kala- 
hari to  collect  hut-tax.  The  Kalahari  soon  showed  its 
mettle ;  he  had  not  been  out  more  than  a  few  days 
before  he  came  on  a  white  man's  bodv  with 
an  empty  bottle  and  this  letter:  "9.30. — Dear  A. — 
Last  night  the  cattle  ran  away.  I  have  no  more 
water.  I  despair.  I  left  the  waggon  on  foot  in 
the  hopes  of  reaching  Kokong,  but  my  strength  failed. 
My  private  papers  and  stamps  send  to  my  children  in 
.  .  .  and  inform  them  that  I  have  died  of  fever  in  the 
desert  and  am  buried.  As  well  inform  B.  to  this  effect. 
The  thirst  kills  me.  These  are  the  last  words  of  your 
true  friend,  M. — P.S.  A  little  water  would  have  saved 
me  ".  Soon  enough  he  himself  was  reconciled  to  the 
country  where,  as  west  of  Lahutoto,  there  is  no  water 
at  all,  only  an  inglorious  form  of  melon.  Little  as  he 
complains,  the  want  of  washing  grieved  him  more  than 
thirst — with  how  much  reason  travellers  in  these  lands 
will  recognise.  But  for  drink,  cocoa  blended  with 
melon  juice  was  excellent.  Also  "  it  is  wonderful  how- 
much  water  you  can  get  out  of  the  paunch  of  an  ante- 


lope ",  but  of  this  liquid,  our  police  ofiicer  confesses, 
the  colour  and  the  taste  are  too  much.  Presently  you' 
find  Mr.  Hodson  mentioning  that  he  does  "not  fed 
particularly  fit,  probably  owing  to  lack  of  proper  food1 
and  moisture  ",  and  think  that  perhaps  he  guesses 
aright  !  These  things  we  are  sure  that  the  Bechuana- 
land Border  Police  take  as  all  in  the  day's  work, 
like  the  buck  they  shoot  and  so  have  meat  or 
the  buck  they  miss  and  so,  according  to  our  ideas, 
starve;  and  like  their  varied  experiences  with  the 
native  tribes  whom  their  patience  and  courage  enable 
England  t<>  govern  in  vast  multitudes,  "not  only" 
as  Mr.  Selous  reminds  us,  "  with  an  extraordinarily 
small  display  of  force,  but  on  the  whole  with 
very  little  friction  ".  For  Mr.  Hodson,  it  must 
be  remembered,  Native  at  headquarters  meant 
Bechuana  ;  and  he  has  something,  though  not  as  much 
as  we  should  have  liked,  to  tell  us  of  Khama  and 
Bathoen  and  Seghoma  the  deposed,  while  Sekgoma, 
King  Khama 's  perhaps  difficult  son,  he  describes  as 
"particularly  courteous  and  obliging  and  a  pleasant 
fellow  to  deal  with  officially  ".  In  the  Kalahari  how- 
ever, on  his  many  dry  and  thirsty  treks,  his  work  lies- 
among  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  the  primitive  peoples. 
The  huge,  only  partly  explored  desert  of  bush,  oc- 
casional plains  and  residuary  sand-dunes,  are  the  Bush- 
man's heritage  and  final  hold  :  there  traps  are  set  and 
the  poisoned  arrow  flies  as  in  the  very  morning  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Hodson  thinks  highly  of  the  Bushman 
as  a  "  spoorer  ",  tracking  game  "  w  ith  almost  super- 
natural intuition  "  and  easier  to  get  on  with  than  the 
self-assertive  Kaffir.  But  he  disbelieves  in  that  extra 
sense  which  is  supposed  to  take  the  Bushman  home  in 
any  country  and  in  any  weather.  But  it  is  ill  to 
generalise.  In  Lomagundi  we  recall  two  native  ex- 
policcmcn  who  at  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Howell, 
of  the  Rhodesians,  seemed  able  to  go  anywhere  through 
that  rich  w  ilderness  and  find  anything. 

Of  the  Hottentots  the  best  Mr.  Hodson  can  say  is 
that  his  own  men  on  one  journey  seemed  to  have  a 
feeling  for  him,  "  because  I  always  kept  them  well-fed 
and  never  let  them  shoot  meat  for  me,  always  doing  the 
hunting  myself  ".  He  prefers  and  indeed  loves  the 
Damaras,  praising  their  amiability  and  a  sense  of 
honour  w  hich  Christian  Britons  might  sternly  emulate. 
The  refugees  from  German  territory  whom  he  en- 
countered were  in  dreadful  straits  :  their  war  with  the 
Germans  was  the  most  pitiable  of  blunders — if  indeed 
the  blunder  was  the  Damaras'.  Mr.  Hodson  prints 
enough  of  Sir  Ralph  Williams'  (then  Resident  Commis- 
sioner) instructions  to  convince  the  most  sensitive 
Teuton  how  precise  and  honourable  was  the  official 
attitude  on  our  side  of  the  border.  Khooai  and  the 
Mosutos,  to  which  tribe  Mr.  Hodson's  orderly  belongs, 
deserve  honourable  mention.  On  his  mission  to  disarm 
Damaras  and  Hottentots  entering  the  Protectorate  in 
1905,  our  author  found  that  day  followed  day  with  only  a 
few  w  ater-bottles  for  the  total  supply,  while  his  own  cup 
of  coffee  was  brought  him  regularly.  "  It  was  a  great 
mystery  to  me  how  the  water  had  lasted  so  well  till  I 
questioned  Khooai,  and  only  by  so  doing  found  out 
that  he  had  been  content  to  suffer  terrible  thirst  during 
the  whole  journey,  and  steadily  refrained  from  touching 
a  drop  so  that  there  might  be  a  regular  and  plentiful 
supply  for  me.  He  himself  had  had  to  exist  on  occa- 
sional slices  from  our  guide's  melon."  Vet  Khooai, 
"  being  a  Mosuto.  was  accustomed  to  plenty  of  water, 
and  like  his  fellow  tribesmen  he  hated  doing  without 
it  ". 

Of  his  various  journeys  in  the  wild,  as  absorbing  to 
read  of  as  a  boy's  romance,  his  expedition  to  Ngamiland 
is  the  most  attractive.  Only  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  in  the  familiar  sand,  dirt  and  dust  of  the  Kalahari. 
From  Botletli  River  the  road  lay  through  woodland 
scenery,  of  which  some  of  his  photographs  are  charm- 
ing. The  famous  Lake  Ngami  itself  has  fallen  from 
a  wide  expanse  of  clear  water  to  a  depressing  marsh. 
The  land  is  full  of  rivers,  charged  with  fish  and  croco- 
dile. The  Makobas,  wbo  live  on  the  river-side,  though 
serfs  to  the  Batawana  as  people  must  be  who,  Mr. 
Hodson  reminds  his  readers,  "  are  without  social  or 
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political  ambition  ",  are  tall  and  noble-looking.  Here 
was  a  sportsman's  paradise  :  sable,  roan,  wildebeeste, 
every  kind  of  buck,  with  hippo,  giraffe  and  elephant. 
Other  rare  excursions  were  the  Search  for  Sekgoma's 
new  home ;  the  Search  for  a  route  to  Mababe  Flats, 
and  Lord  Selborne's  famed  hunting  trip  described  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  Kirby.  These  are  chapters  for  sports- 
men of  rare  quality. 

Mr.  Kirby's  intervention  shows  us  our  author  him- 
self in  action,  a  figure  Mr.  Hodson's  own  writing 
modestly  obscures.  Far  less  the  Kalahari  than  the 
men  who  work  in  it  appeals  to  certain  readers.  What 
things  they  go  through,  how  little  fuss  they  make  about 
them,  and  the  loneliness  of  their  service!  The 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  speaks  of  the  author's 
"absolute  inability  to  recognise  failure",  of  his 
"  fearlessness,  endurance  and  cheery  manner  under 
difficulties,  which  have  gained  me  "  (the  author's  former 
chief)  "  credit  and  honour  which  I  most  willingly  share 
with  him  ".  Sir  Ralph  Williams,  as  he  reads  in  the 
dignified  retreat  of  his  Government  House,  feels 
perhaps  the  old  time  come  over  him  and  a  nostalgia  for 
scenes  and  peopTe  which  once  known  never  quite  pass 
from  the  mind.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  them  in 
the  over-civilisation  of  a  twentieth-century  London, 
among  coteries  of  terrible  little  men,  sponging  upon 
the  arts.  If  the  excellent  Bantu  system  of  paying 
honour  by  sacrifice  prevailed  among  us,  how  helpful  and 
salutary  it  were  to  offer  up  to  Mr.  Hodson  and  the 
B.B.P.  a  hecatomb  of  half-a-dozen  little  "  poets  "  ! 


THE  LATEST  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"The  Great  Duke."     By  W.  H.  Fitcleti.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1911.  123. 

HPHIS  is  decidedly  the  best  book  that  Mr.  Fitchett 
*  has  written.  His  earlier  productions  "  How 
England  saved  Europe  "  and  the  rest,  hardly  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  serious  history — an  occasional  exuber- 
ance in  diction  combined  with  innumerable  small  slips 
in  detail  afflicted  the  conscientious  reviewer.  They 
were  compilations  for  the  unlearned  public,  and  won  a 
certain  success  by  virtue  of  a  decided  vigour  in  narra- 
tive. This  is  altogether  a  more  solid  work,  showing  a 
considerable  amount  of  genuine  research  among  original 
authorities,  and  (we  are  happy  to  say)  a  more  chastened 
style — though  the  author  still  occasionally  is  rather 
inclined  to  thump  upon  the  big  drum.  But  on  the  whole 
we  may  pronounce  it  a  useful  as  well  as  a  readable  book, 
which  may  be  placed  with  profit  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  wishes  to  read  a  good  general  sketch  of  Welling- 
ton's military  career.  It  need  not  fear  comparison  w  ith 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  two  somewhat  larger  volumes. 
But  it  stops  at  Waterloo,  and  so  avoids  the  rather 
dreary  annals  of  the  Duke's  later  life  as  a  Tory  states- 
man. A  study  of  them  would  give  the  reader  a  more 
definite  view  of  Wellington's  notable;  limitations:  but 
it  is  as  a  soldier  that  he  will  live  in  history,  and  there 
is  good  justification  for  treating  him  as  a  soldier  alone 
in  a  military  study. 

Few,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  the  final 
chapter,  which  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  Iron  Duke — 
his  cool  resolution,  his  unrivalled  power  of  making  a 
correct  decision  at  short  notice,  his  foresight,  and  his 
capacity  for  judging  the  character  and  the  personal 
policy  of  each  of  his  opponents-  what  he  once  called 
himself  his  fat  uity  for  "  guessing  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  other  side  the  hill  ".  The  tribute  paid  to 
his  memory  by  Mr.  PitChett  is  a  just  as  well  as  an 
enthusiastic  one,  ;md  he  does  not  attempt  to  hide- 
though  he  deals  shortly  with  Wellington's  personal 
faults  his  grudging  appreciation  of  good  sen  'u  e  done, 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  his  rank  and  file — "  the  scum 
of  the  earth",  as  he  on.  e  <  ru<  llv  called  them;  his 
unedifying  record  as  a  husband;  his  neglect  of  his  old 
Peninsular  Army  in  the  long  years  of  peace,  when  he 
steadfastly  fought  for  a  v.  hole  generation  against  the 
just  demand  of  the  subalterns  and  the  soldiers  for  a 
medal-  a  boon  denied  them  till  Queen  Vi<  torifl  bad  l><  <  n 


some  twelve  years  on  the  throne,  though  the  Waterloo 
army  had  received  this  honour  before  its  laurels  were 
two  summers  old. 

We  note  with  pleasure  Mr.  Fitchett's  judicious 
chapter  on  Wellington's  first  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1794-5.  He  brings 
out  better  than  any  writer  that  we  have  yet  read  the 
lessons  that  the  young  colonel  of  the  33rd  learnt  in  this 
sad  period  of  disaster,  and  the  way  that  he  displayed 
his  typical  qualities  of  merit  among  most  depressing 
surroundings.  There  is  a  good  level  of  intelligent 
appreciation  kept  up  throughout  the  two  volumes,  right 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Waterloo  campaign — though 
we  think  that  Grouchy  is  perhaps  a  little  more  hardly 
treated  in  the  end  of  the  book  than  he  deserves. 
Grouard's  verdict  on  his  doings  is  safer  than  that  of 
Houssaye,  which  Mr.  Fitchett  quotes  apropos  of  a 
certain  breakfast  on  strawberries  at  Sart  a  Walhain 
on  the  morning  of  18  June  181 5. 

In  a  book  with  so  many  details  there  must  of  course 
be  slips.  Some  are  old  blunders  from  Napier — e.g. 
that  Norman  Ramsay's  exploit  at  Fuentes  de  Ofioro  was 
performed  with  a  whole  battery,  instead  of  (as  in  fact) 
with  only  two  guns.  The  statement  that  Badajoz  in 
March  181 2  contained  troops  from  the  army  of  Marmont 
is  also  a  legacy  of  error  from  Napier — they  were  all 
Soult's  men,  save  two  battalions  of  Hessians  from  the 
"Army  of  the  Centre".  Almarez  (several  times)  for 
Almaraz,  the  statement  that  Ridge — the  first  man  within 
the  castle  of  Badajoz — was  from  the  4th  Foot  (he  com- 
manded the  5th  in  reality),  and  Massena  introduced  for 
Marmont  in  ii.  p.  29,  may  be  misprints.  But  there  are 
more  serious  slips  than  these.  For  example  Blucher's 
loss  at  Ligny  was  not  12,000  men  (ii.  p.  236),  but  nearer 
25,000,  including  the  stragglers.  The  1st  Corps  alone 
(Ziethen)  reported  6000  missing,  besides  its  killed  and 
wounded — Pfiugk-Harttung's  figures  are  quite  con- 
clusive. Sir  Thomas  Graham's  "rank  and  wealth" 
did  not  "  gain  him  rapid  promotion  ".  It  was  the 
grievance  of  his  life  that  Horse  Guards  would  not 
give  him  real  rank  in  the  active  army,  but  kept  him 
as  an  "  honorary  colonel"  for  ten  years,  during  which 
he  saw  an  extraordinary  amount  of  service  under  the 
Austrian  as  well  as  the  British  flag.  General  Lcith 
is  confused  for  several  pages  (ii.  p.  43,  etc.)  with  his 
relative  Leilh  Hay,  who  wrote  a  good  account  of  his 
campaigns.  Lcith  Hay  was  an  aide-de-camp,  and  never 
commanded  a  division.  The  outlying  fort  on  the 
Great  Tcson,  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  not  called 
"Fort  Francisco",  but  the  "  Redoute  Renaud  ". 
San  Francisco  was  a  fortified  convent  in  the  suburb 
below  (ii.  p.  14).  Mackinnon,  the  general  who  perished 
at  the  great  breach  at  Rodrigo,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  much  beloved  by  his  Highlanders  ".  Hut  the  brigade 
with  which  he  won  his  fame  at  Bussaco  was  composed 
of  the  45th,  88th,  and  5/6oth— an  English,  an  Irish,  and 
a  German  battalion;  the  74th  was  added  to  them  later. 
The  foreign  troops  which  behaved  not  too  well  at 
Ilougoumont,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  as  Wellington  reported  (ii.  263),  were  not 

Dutch-Belgians,  but  a  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 

Nassau.  Wellington  said  that  he  had  often  seen  theni 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  this  was  true  of  the  1  si  Nassau, 
but  not  of  any  Dutch-Belgian  unit  these  latter  were 
all  newly-raised  corps  in  1815.  Hut  any  amount  of 
slips  of  this  sort  do  not  prevent  the  book  from  being  .1 
c  1  -editable  product  ion . 


"LOVE  GILDS   THE  SCENE." 

"Love  Gilds  the  Scene  and  Women  Guide  the  Plot." 
By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.    1912.  6s. 

IN  a  dedication,  which  seems  to  lerVC  also  as  a 
pref.nc  and  a  defen«  <• ,  the  authors  describe  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  tin-  scenes  of  this  and 
others  of  their  bfw>!<s  are  laid,  as  "  that  age  so  alluring 

to  the  cultured  mind".    One  need  not  quarrel  with 

the   description,    but    one    must    wonder    what  might 
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be  its  appropriateness  In  such  a  connexion.  The 
eighteenth  century  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  authors  who 
hick  the  capacity  or  the  inclination  to  deal  with  their 
own  times,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  when  they  produce 
a  novel  which  suggests  any  relation  between  that 
period  and  the  cultured  mind.  It  is  not,  indeed,  for 
culture  that  they  turn  to  it,  and  if  they  have  made 
any  acquaintance  with  that  themselves,  they  sedulously 
exclude  any  suggestion  of  its  influence  from  their 
readers.  No,  what  they  seek  in  it  is  the  illusion  of 
romance,  which  it  seems  to  possess  to  a  curious  degree 
for  the  uncultured  mind  ;  the  cheap  effects  of  gallantry 
about  which  incidents  appealing  to  the  dawning  intelli- 
gence may  so  easily  be  constructed ;  the  familiar 
properties,  so  theatrical  and  so  fatigued — walking 
sword  and  pistol,  masks,  powder,  patches  and  billets 
doux — the  mere  enumeration  of  which,  they  seem  to 
think,  creates  an  atmosphere;  as,  alas!  it  does — the 
stale  atmosphere  of  their  previous  romances. 

Really  to  speak  of  the  cultured  eighteenth  century  in 
connexion  with  such  a  book  as  this  is  to  deal  it  a  hurt 
which  a  considerate  critic  would  have  avoided.  One 
thinks  of  the  great  names  that  made  the  fame  of  that 
century,  names  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  in  paint- 
ing, music,  architecture,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science,  from  Hogarth  to  Turner,  Bach  to  Beethoven, 
Christopher  Wren  to  the  Adams,  Laurence  Sterne  to 
Samuel  Coleridge,  Swcdenborg  to  Georg  Hegel, 
Linnaeus  to  Humphry  Davy — an  overwhelming  phalanx 
when  one  remembers  the  number  of  the  men,  famous  as 
any  of  these,  who  filled  the  spaces  between  them  with 
such  an  outpouring  of  thought  and  beauty.  Yet  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  world  would  pass  unsuspected 
by  one  who  read  this  book,  or  any  of  the  hundred  books 
like  it,  planted  parasitically  on  the  "  cultured  "  century. 
The  writers  may  possibly  object  that  they  did  not  go  to 
the  eighteenth  century  with  the  idea  of  reproducing  any- 
thing really  in  its  likeness ;  that  the  public  of  the  cheap 
magazine,  which  delights  in  their  tales,  would  not  be 
interested  in,  and  perhaps  could  not  endure  such  a 
reproduction  of  reality,  and  that  all  they  require  for  con- 
structive purposes  is  the  sham  atmosphere  of  that  cen- 
tury which  has  so  long  held  the  stage,  and  represents 
its  essence  to  the  upper  half  of  the  house,  and  to 
no  small  proportion  of  the  stalls  also.  Well,  they 
doubtless  know  their  own  business — and  it  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  a  business — best ;  but  there  was  a  public 
for  "  Esmond  "  not  so  long  ago,  and  we  cannot  surely 
have  lapsed  so  far  from  mid-Victorian  culture  that  such 
an  approximation  to  reality  as  Thackeray  attempted 
would  be  liked  no  longer.  One's  wonder  is  how  the 
life  of  weary  artifice  which  such  a  book  as  this  presents 
can  be  to  the  taste  of  anyone.  Anything  less  romantic 
or  more  childishly  futile  than  the  existence  which  the 
poor  creatures  within  these  covers  endure  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Unspeakably  tedious  are  their 
raptures,  and  their  most  exhilarating  moments  are 
concerned  with  the  intemperance  or  infidelity  of  their 
husbands  or  the  reputations  of  their  wives.  They  have 
nothing  to  lighten  the  dreary  round  of  their  pleasures 
but  the  alternation  that  appetite  or  jealousy  can  supply. 
Yet  surely  it  is  a  needless  slight  on  the  century  to  repre- 
sent all  its  women  as  so  ill-mannered,  so  disposed  to 
foolish  and  bucolic  confidences ;  so  easily  moved  to 
envy,  so  quickly,  continuously  and  vulgarly  stirred 
to  jealousy  on  threadbare  provocation ;  so  inclined 
to  "pant",  "gasp",  "gaze  furiously",  "speak 
hissingly  ",  "  nod  fiercely  "  and  "  shoot  sparks  " 
from  their  "glittering  eyes".  If  the  poor  things 
were  offered  anything  like  real  drama  on  which  to  dis- 
play their  stage  manner  one  could  sympathise  ;  but  on 
the  commonplace  trifles  about  which  they  pretend  to  be 
crazy  !  And  is  it  really  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  local 
colour,  that  the  words  "vastly",  "monstrous"  and 
"  prodigious  "  should  be  repeated  both  by  the  charac- 
ters and  narrators  till  the  page  aches  with  them?  Such 
a  little  investigation  would  disclose  that  no  decade  of 
that  century  was  so  limited  descriptively,  though  each 
sutTcrcd,  as  we  suffer  still,  from  the  inanity  of  the  social 
phrase.  But  surely  some  newer  catch-words  might  be 
discovered,  or  the  more  hackneyed  allowed  a  few  years' 


well-earned  retirement.  Such  a  cheap  indication  of 
period  destroys  what  little  illusion  there  might  be  in 

costume  romance. 


AMERICAN  VIEWS  OF  LUTHER. 

"  Martin  Luther :  the  Man  and  his  Work."    By  A.  C. 
McGiffert.   London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1911.  12s.  6d. 

net. 

"  The  Life  and   Letters  of   Martin    Luther."  By 
Preserved  Smith.  London  :  Murray.  1911.  12s.net. 

TWO  American  professors  have  embarked  upon  a 
voyage  of  mingled  edification  and  inquiry  through 
the  troubled  career  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  The 
one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  his  own  wife 
"  the  insight  and  human  sympathies  which  have  helped 
me  to  interpret  one  of  the  most  human  of  the  world's 
great  men";  the  other,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
bibliography,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
book,  has  made  at  any  rate  some  acquaintance  with 
everything  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
And  the  result  is  not  without  an  element  of  humour,  for 
if  Dr.  McGiffert  is  enabled  to  give  the  more  convincing 
interpretation  of  Luther  the  man,  Dr.  Preserved  Smith, 
without  his  advantages,  presents  a  more  life-like, 
because  more  sympathetic,  picture  of  Kathe  von  Bora. 
Neither  writer  is  impartial,  but  there  is  a  difference  in 
their  methods  which  at  once  strikes  the  reader.  When 
the  former,  after  telling  us  that  Luther  was  born  at 
Eisleben  on  10  November  1483,  and  named  Martin 
because  he  was  baptised  on  S.  Martin's  Day,  goes  on 
to  add  "  Honor  enough  for  any  saint,  and  honor 
enough  it  might  seem  for  any  town  ",  the  sentiment 
evokes  a  not  unkindly  smile ;  and  we  will  cheerfully 
spare  another  for  Dr.  Smith's  statement  that  "he  was 
as  fond  of  a  joke  as  Abraham  Lincoln ;  his  letters  and 
table-talk  are  as  full  of  puns  as  Shakespeare's  plays". 
It  is  unwise  for  the  biographer  of  a  great  man  to  be 
always  upon  the  judgment-seat ;  it  is  disastrous  if  he 
feels  himself  under  a  constant  obligation  to  extenuate 
whatever  he  cannot  approve.  When  Carlyle  couples 
Luther  with  John  Knox  as  his  examples  of  "  The  Hero 
as  Priest  "  the  choice  perhaps  startles  us,  but,  even  if 
we  disagree,  the  working  out  of  the  theme  sets  us 
thinking.  For  Carlyle  Luther  was  "  one  of  our  most 
lovable  and  precious  men  ",  and  he  admired  the  "  Table 
Talk  "  which,  whatever  its  historical  value,  is  so  sore 
a  stumbling-block  to  those  of  Luther's  admirers  who  are 
not  content  to  take  it  for  what  it  is.  There  is  the  human 
side  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  at  any  rate  knew  him 
well,  in  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  greatness ;  and  it 
makes  itself  seen,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  in  his  works 
and  letters  as  well  as  in  these  posthumous  jottings. 
The  Reformer  was  a  very  human  person  and  was  well 
aware  of  it.  Few  would  be  churlish  enough  to  think 
the  worse  of  him  for  his  anxiety  that  the  keg  of  best 
Torgau  beer  with  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  his  friends  should  really  be  of  the  best  ; 
at  any  rate  he  would  have  found  a  sympathiser  in 
Erasmus,  one  of  whose  greatest  trials  at  Cambridge  was 
the  badness  of  the  ale  in  days  when,  we  may  suppose, 
Trinity  Audit  was  unknown.  Luther's  humour  was  not 
refined  and  was  often  exceedingly  coarse,  but  why  try 
to  explain  it?  And  Dr.  Smith  does  not  see  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  his  subject  to  introduce  a  quotation  of 
what  sounds  in  modern  ears  the  most  shocking  profanity 
by  the  comment  "  Some  of  the  stories  will  surprise  those 
who  conceive  of  a  reformer  as  a  grave  and  proper 
curate  ".  These  things  have  nothing  specially  to  do 
with  Luther  as  a  Reformer,  and  we  prefer  to  remember 
those  of  his  obiter  dicta  which  at  any  rate  had  the  grace 
of  wit.  One  of  them  we  may  quote  as  curiously 
modern  :  "  Cannon  are  the  very  invention  of  Satan  him- 
self, for  here  one  cannot  fight  with  sword  or  fist,  and 
all  bravery  perishes.    Death  comes  before  one  sees  it 

Dr.  McGiffert's  work  contains  far  less  documentary 
material  than  Dr.  Smith's,  and  though  like  it  in  con- 
taining many  interesting  illustrations,  these  are  not 
nearly  so  well  reproduced.  He  is  more  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  of  contending  principles,  and  his 
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account  of  Luther's  importance  as  a  theologian  and  a 
commentator  suffers  owing  to  the  consequent  restriction 
of  space.  In  such  matters  he  is  too  ready  to  assume 
knowledge  rather  than  to  impart  it.  Of  Luther's  place 
m  the  world  he  says  :  "  He  was  not  a  modern  in  his 
interests  and  sympathies.  Far  less  enlightened  than 
Erasmus,  to  many  a  present-day  man  of  liberal  culture 
he  is  far  less  congenial.  Conservative  and  intolerant, 
he  introduced  a  regime  of  religious  bigotry,  for  a  long 
time  as  narrow  and  as  blighting  to  intellectual  growth 
as  Roman  Catholicism  at  its  worst.  Our  ideals  of 
liberty  were  not  his.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his 
medievalism,  the  modern  world  owes  more  to  him  than 
to  any  other  ".  Such  judgments  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  they  are  the  judgments  of  an  historian,  and 
as  such  invite  and  deserve  consideration. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's 
methods  of  dealing  with  history.  Xo  one  can  doubt 
that  for  good  or  for  evil  Luther  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world ;  but  greatness  does  not  need  the  arts 
of  the  advocate  to  gloss  over  weak  points,  and  is  not 
rendered  more  impressive  by  exaggeration  of  language. 
Luther  achieved  in  certain  fields  of  knowledge  great 
learning,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  he  took  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  "with  high  rank".  The  matter  is 
puerile,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  an  attitude  of  which  we 
have  already  given  some  indication.  It  is  fair  to 
mention  as  an  exception  to  the  general  admiration  that 
the  biographer  does  allow  himself  to  speak  strongly 
about  certain  unpleasant  features  in  Luther's  letters  to 
his  wife.  The  case  becomes  more  serious  when  we 
consider  the  account  of  Luther's  opponents  and  the 
world  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  A  writer  who 
places  upon  his  title-page  the  motto,  "  Nothing 
extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ",  should  not 
confine  his  justice  or  his  charity  only  to  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  his  hero.  The  picture  which  he  draws 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
is  unconvincing,  because  its  strokes  are  too  heavy  and 
too  little  relieved.  And,  however  far  it  may  be  from  his 
intention,  Dr.  Smith  is  not  always  quite  fair  in  his 
quotations.  We  may  assume  that  his  version  of 
Luther's  thirty-third  thesis  :  "  One  should  beware  of 
them  who  say  that  those  pardons  are  an  inestimable  gift 
of  the  Pope  by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God  ",  is 
due  either  to  a  peculiar  text  or  a  strange  carelessness  ; 
but  the  extract  from  the  advertisement  of  the  indul- 
gences which  Tetzel  was  distributing  is  made  to  end 
with  the  words  :  "  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  for  this  purpose  to  be  contrite  or 
to  confess  ".  The  business  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
case  is  not  strengthened  by  omitting  the  explanatory 
words  about  the  "  caritas  "  which  wins  acceptance  for 
the  gift  and  the  pardon  desired.  Again  as  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  the  account  of  Luther's  action  in 
regard  to  Philip  of  Hesse's  bigamy — an  action  which 
Dr.  Smith  admits  to  be  "  in  historic  judgment  the 
greatest  blot  on  his  career" — is  not  improved  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  Reformer's  advice,  "  which  it  is 
perhaps  harder  to  justify  ",  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  a  lie,  was  "  certainly  an  inherits  nee  from  Che 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  sacrcdness  of  confession  ". 
If  Luther  alleged  it,  as  he  did,  that  surely  does  not  go 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  ;\<  count. 


DIETETICS. 

11  Modern  Theories  of  Diet."    By  Alexander  Bryce. 
London:  Arnold.    1912.  7g.6d.net. 

*T*HE  science  of  dietetics,  properly  viewed)  is  a 
department  of  biological  chemistry,  end  since 

biological  chemistry  is  hardly  out  of  its  infancy  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  opinions  upon  eiieletie  s  arc 
still  remarkably  fluid.  It  is  true  that  from  one-  stand- 
point— the  dynamical — the  science  has  Approached 
exactness.  Devoted  people  have  consented  to  live  for 
days  in  chambers  so  designed  that  no  fraction  of  their 
total  output  of  energy  should  escape  pre  <  i--c  re-gistra- 
tion,  in  order  that  the  chemical  exchanges  of  their 


bodies  might  be  submitted  to  rigorous  observation 
under  known  conditions  of  diet  and  exercise.  The 
study  of  professional  fasters  has  yielded  important 
information  as  to  the  minimal  dynamical  requirements 
of  the  human  organism,  and  diets,  in  the  language  of 
science,  are  no  longer  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  and 
ounces  of  this  and  that  eatable,  but  in  terms  of  the 
heat  they  are  capable  of  producing  upon  combustion  ; 
since  in  some  respects  it  is  correct  to  regard  the  animal 
body  as  a  furnace  of  which  food  is  the  fuel.  Given  the 
body  weight  of  an  individual,  and  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  physical  labour  he  is  expected  to  undertake, 
it  is  now  possible  to  lay  down  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  energy-value  of  the  diet  he  needs  in  order  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  work  required  of  him  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  his  nutritional  equilibrium. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  so  much  having  been 
accomplished,  little  remained  to  do,  and  that  the 
problems  of  dietetics  should  be  capable  of  resolution  by 
simple  formula?.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so.  The 
animal  body,  though  in  some  respects  a  furnace, 
stands  for  much  besides  a  mere  apparatus  for  the  com- 
bustion of  food.  For  the  apparatus  itself  is  continually 
wasting  and  needs  daily  restoration  of  its  structure,  a 
restoration  which  involves  most  complex  processes  of 
synthetic  chemistry.  We  have  thus  to  regard  the  body 
not  only  as  a  destructor  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
heat,  but  as  a  chemical  laboratory  engaged,  in  the  first 
place,  in  converting  the  raw  product,  food,  into  sub- 
stances capable  of  assimilation,  and,  secondly,  in  recon- 
structing from  those  assimilable  items  the  delicate  and 
daily  wasting  fabric  of  the  living  cell.  It  is  in  respect 
of  this  chemical  side  of  the  double  function  that  our 
knowledge  is  still  relatively  so  small.  For  not  only  do 
the  chemical  aptitudes  of  different  individuals  vary  in 
the  most  striking  fashion,  but  those  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual will  exhibit  singular  caprices  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  exercise  and  mode  of  life.  This  variability 
finds  expression  in  the  adage  that  "  One  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison  " — a  commonplace  of  everyday 
experience — and  in  the  well-known  fact  that  some 
articles  of  diet — let  us  say  malted  liquors — may  agree 
well  with  a  man  while  he  is  taking  abundant  exercise, 
yet  upset  him  when  his  days  are  spent  in  sedentary  occu- 
pations. How  complex  the  problem  really  is  may  be 
indicated  by  a  few  reflections  upon  the  obstacles  to 
perfect  nutrition  which  arc  likely  to  present  themselves. 
There  is  first  the  relatively  simple  problem  of  digestion, 
the  process  of  preparing  the  raw  substance  for  assimi- 
lation. How  many  factors  are  capable  of  influencing 
it  !  The  man  who  could  do  full  justice  to  a  seven-course 
dinner  in  pleasant  company  and  genial  surroundings 
would  find  himself  a  poor  trencherman  if  he  sat  down 
to  a  similar  repast  alone  in  a  squalid  eating-house  :  and 
if  set  to  such  a  meal  while  oppressed  with  a  grave 
anxiety  he  would  probably  be  ready  to  pay  a  large  sum 
to  be  excused  the  unequal  task.  How  different,  again, 
is  the  appetite  with  which  we  approach  a  dish  according 
as  it  is  well  cooked  and  well  served,  or  the  reverse! 
And  in  the  late  r  and  more  subtle  processes  of  cellular 
chemistry,  how  much  will  turn  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  both  to  bring  the  assimilated  substance  to  its 
full  degree  of  elaboration,  and  also  to  neutralise  or 
destroy  without  delay  the  harmful,  and  <  \  1  11  poisOIK)US, 
products  of  cellular  metabolism  ! 

Sllch  considerations  as  these  afford  some  notion  of 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  variables  which  gi\c 
the  si  iem  <■  of  dietetics  its  f;is<  ination  and  its  elillic  ultv, 
and   explain    the    persistent    vogue   enjoyed    by  the 

various  dogmatists  on  dietetic  matters  who  contest 
the  field  for  popularity.    It   is  probably  true  to 

say  that  elements  of  wisdom  underlie  the  bulk 
of  dietetic  "fads"  at  present  current  among  ii\  be 
they  never  so  diame  trie-ally  e>ppe»seel  to  one-  another; 
elements  e>f  wisdom  fe>r  semie-,  that  is  to  say,  e>r  fe>r 
some  in  certain  circumstances.  Nevertheless  much 
harm  has  Undoubtedly  come  fre>m  the  COBUDOfl  prac- 
tice ame>ng  the  vaguely  ailing  e>f  .adopting  at  random 
and  without  aebiie  the-  elrastic  regimens  prese  1  ibeel 
by  equally  ignorant  friends.  The-  me>re-  the  public 
knenvs  about  the-  intri<  ae  ies  eif  the-  problem,  the  more 
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likely  it  is  to  get  sane  counsel  from  those  best  qualified 
to  instruct  it.  The  counsel  contained  in  the  book  before 
us  is  sane,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession.  Whether,  as  the  author  thinks,  "it  con- 
tains little,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  chapters, 
which  cannot  be  readily  understood  by  any  intelligent 
person  ",  we  must  take  leave  to  doubt. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World."  Vol.  XXXII.  "Spain." 
Edited  by  ths  H«n.  8ir  Edward  Scrutton  and  William 
Bowstead.    I  onden :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    1912.    42s.  net. 

The  thirty-second  volume  of  this  useful  work  contains  a 
full  and  clear  historical  summary  of  Spanish  mercantile 
law  by  Dr.  Lorenzo  Benito,  tracing  its  development  from 
the  primitive  code,  the  Fucro  Juzgo,  which  contemplated 
only  foreigners  as  traders,  through  the  thirteenth  century 
codes  and  ordinances  of  Alfonso  X.  and  James  I.,  the  Con- 
sulado  del  Mar,  the  sixteenth-century  Nueva  Recopilacion, 
the  ordinances  of  Bilbao,  Burgos,  and  Seville,  "the  first 
code  of  mercantile  law  in  the  world  ",  down  to  the  general 
codification  of  substantive  law  and  procedure  in  1830  and 
1885.  which  latter  is  the  basis  of  the  present  law.  This 
is  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  courts  and  procedure 
of  the  country  (in  which  may  be  noted  themiuthod  of  dealing 
with  the  evidence  of  experts,  who  must  be  either  one  or 
three  in  number  and  appointed  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  or  by  the  judge)  :  and  then  the  full  code  on  contract, 
bills  of  exchange,  partnership,  companies,  agency,  sale  of 
good*,  maritime  commerce  generally  (including  marine 
insurance,  collisions,  and  wrecks),  and  bankruptcy  is  set  out 
without,  however,  the  assistance  of  any  reference  to  decided 
cases.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  and  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wyndham  A.  Bewes,  of  the  English  bar,  himself 
an  expert  on  Spanish  law  ;  and  the  volume  will  prove  to 
the  commercial  lawyer  as  useful  as  any  of  the  series. 

"  Swinburne ",  3s.  6d.  ;  "The  Torch:  Eight  lectures  on  Bace 
Power  in  Literature",  5s.  6d.  ;  "Great  Writers",  5s.  6d. 
By  George  Woodberry.    London :  Macmillan.  1912. 

Professor  Woodberry's  three  books  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  style,  which  is  peculiarly  Professor  Woodberry's 
own.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  his  words  resemble 
those  of  common  men.  For  example,  as  one  of  Swin- 
burne's victims,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  spoke  of  "  the  book  called  Rabelais  ", 
so  the  Professor  speaks  of  "Dante,  or  any  high  work  of 
imagination".  "The  book  called  Rabelais"  is  at  least 
English,  but  Professor  Woodberry  writes  as  probably  no  man 
.  vrr  spoke.  Thus  he  says  that  the  "  French  fire  "  burnt  its 
last  in  Swinburne's  torch:  "  It  is  the  flame  that  descended 
for  an  hour  upon  Coleridge,  that  wrapped  Shelley  lifedong 
and  in  death,  that  by  tradition  now  belongs  to  thi  English 
race  of  poets  from  Milton  to  Landor.  with  every  well-loved 
name  to  rid  ;  and  in  his  generation  Swinburne  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  its  herald,  a  figure  sole  and  supereminent 
..."  Swinburne's  verse,  he  says,  seems  "contemporaneous 
with  Enulish  liberty  and  the  ocean  rhythm  of  England's 
Empire  ".  The  poet's  "cadence  and  phrase  "  are  "  one  in 
the  manifold  of  their  syllables,  and  they  flash  out  in  their 
fall  what  can  only  be  called  a  colour  of  sound  ".  Speaking 
of  pain  as  the  master-emotion  of  Swinburne's  poetry,  he 
saj-s  :  '•  The  knight  of  the  '  Laus  Veneris  '  is  filled  full  of 
it  :  so  are  the  cadences  of  '  Dolores  '  ".  He  speaks  of  the 
"  fine  nature-op  ning  "  of  "  Hesperia  ".  The  sea  was  "  the 
thin-.'  of  nature  most  clunu  alxmt  "  by  Swinburne's  spirit. 
Here  there  is  no  exuberance  or  volatility  to  excuse  the  bad 
writing.  Hardlv  a  word  here  hps  a  definite  meaning.  The 
essay  1  n  Shi  Hey  Ins  no  definite  meaning,  but  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  hideous  engendering  of  words  which  haste, 
smbitii  n,  or  natural  disability  compels  Professor  Woodberry 
to  substitute  for  a  careful  expression  of  clear  and  honest 
thinking. 

'  Lav'.d  fia-rirk  a-'d  his  Fren  h  Friends  "    By  F.  A.  Hedgcock, 
lor.don:  Stailey  Paul.  1912. 

Wh  n  Comminge  reported  to  Louis  XIV.  cn  the  literature 
of  France  he  wrote  that  England  was  proud  in  the  memory 
of  B.n  Mi  rus,  Buchanan,  and  "  of  a  certain  Miltonius, 
who  has  made  himself  more  infamous  by  his  dangerous 
writings  than  the  executioners  and  murderers  of  their 
kin_-  ".  Oomminge,  in  fact,  hid  never  heard  of  Shake- 
speare. But  that  was  before  flarrick's  day.  It  was  Oarrick 
who  Wrought  Paris  into  a  fever  alxmt  Shakespeare,  and 
provoked  Voltaire  to  write  his  celebrated  letters  to  the 
Academy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  literary  historian 
this  was  the  important  result  of  Garrick's  visit  to  France; 
of  the  French  friendships  he  formed  ;  and  of  the  correspon- 
dences into  which  he  entered  on  his  return  to  London.  Dr. 
Hedgcock  deals  with  Garrick's  connexion  with  Paris  both  on 


the  general  and  the  personal  side.  His  bo<:k  is  a  translation 
of  the  study  in  French  which  he  presented  as  a  thesis  to  the 
University  of  Paris  for  t  he  Doctoral  es  Left  res  expanded  foJ1 
Knglish  n  adeis;  and  it  opens  with  a  short  biography  which' 
gives  one  a  very  just,  view  of  Garriek  as  player,  playwright; 
and  man.  We  feel  that  this  is  really  he  whom  Johnson  ha* 
helped  to  immortalise.  Garrick's  critics  are  freely  quoted 
against  him,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  anyone  to  judge 
pretty  definitely  for  himself  whether  Garriek  be  worthy  of 
the  name  he  held.  Unfortunately  for  Garriek,  his  plays 
remain  to  witness  against  him,  likewise  his  improvements 
on  Shakespeare.  People  who  admired  his  acting  of  Shake- 
speare, and  people  who  believe  in  the  tradition  of  his  great- 
ness as  a  Shakespearian  actor,  have  still  to  explain  thu 
anomaly,  not  unfamiliar  to-day,  of  a  player  who,  in  tlie 
public  view,  L'ives  a  perfect  presentment  of  a  role  which  ho 
proves  himself  on  every  possible  occasion  utterly  unable  to 
understand. 

"William   James."    By  Emile   Boutroux.      Londtn:  long-mans. 

1912.  3s.  Cd.  net. 
This  is  a  very  delicately  written  study  of  that  charming 
man  and  psychologist,  litterateur,  and  philosopher,  William 
James.  It  is  partly  biographical,  and  partly  expository 
and  critical  of  his  system,  if  this  is  not  too  heavy  a  word  to 
apply  to  the  Pragmatist  critic  of  systems  of  philosophy. 
Mr.  Archibald  and  Mrs.  Barbai-a  Henderson  have  trans- 
lated M.  Boutroux'  rapid  French  into  as  light  English  as 
can  be  expected  ;  and  the  little  book  is  pleasant  for  those 
who  know  James'  work,  but  of  no  particular  use  for  any 
others — say  for  those  who  might  wish  a  formal  exposition 
like  a  class  lecture.  James  would  be  spoiled  by  such  hard 
treatment ;  just  as  M.  Bergson  is,  who  was  partly  his  disciple; 
as  to  whom  and  his  relations  to  James  M.  Boutroux  has 
an  interesting  reference. 

"A  Historic,  Descriptive  and  Analytic  Account  of  the  entire  Vocal 
Works  of  Johannes  Brahms."  Vol.  I.  By  Idwin  Evans. 
London :  Beeves.    1912.    10s.  net. 

This  is  not  precisely  a  book  that  we  would  recommend 
for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  weary  hours  of  a  long  rail- 
way journey-  for  it  weighs  a  good  many  ounces — but  in  one's 
study  it  is  worth  holding  up  for  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Evans 
has  set  himself  a  prodigious  task,  and  this  is  only  the  first 
instalment  of  his  labours.  The  book  deals  entirely  with 
Brahms'  vocal  music,  each  piece  being  carefully  analysed 
and  described.  The  author  is,  of  course,  a  thorough 
musician  and  a  broad-minded  and  sympathetic  critic.  He  is 
not  Brahms-mad,  but  is  enthusiastic  enough  to  infect  one, 
and  to  have  made  out  of  the  most  unpromising  material  a 
most  readable  volume.  Future  biographers  and  historians 
will  be  unable  to  do  without  it.  and  musicians,  and  especially 
singers  of  this  generation,  will  be  wise  if  they  keep  it  handy. 
Few  have  time  to  study  all  Brahms'  compositions,  and  in 
(Continued  on  page  630.) 
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DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  APPEAL 
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Committee  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appeals  to 
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Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 
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policy  of  the  Government,  has  assisted  in  the 
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tl„'  hoax  ot  need  wbqm  "<  a»ee  look  up  Mr,  Evans,  feeling 
rare  «>•  may  trust  whal  he  Bays.  Emphatically  it  is  not 
a  book  for  rr'.i  lin-:  it  is  a  thoroughly  trust  worthy  index,  and 
inui'li  more  valualile  than  most  hooks. 

"Mary  Wakefield:  a  MeT.oir."     By  Rosa  Newmarch.    Kendal : 
Atkinson  and  Pollitt.  1912. 

Tlu«  name  of  IWiss  Mary  Wakefield  is  permanently 
associated  with  the  history  of  competitive  musical  festivals. 
1 1'  -lie  did  not  originate  the  idea  she  worked  it  out  in  practical 
shape;  and  it  is  mainly,  almost  entirely,  owing  to  her  energy, 
lael  and  enthusiasm  that  the  movement  has  spread  over  'the 
country  and  taken  such  a  hold.  She  died  two  years  ago 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-seven  after  a  life  of 
amazing  activity  leaving  a  lasting  memorial  in  the  firmly 
established  Westmoreland  festivals.  Miss  Wakefield  was  in 
many  respects  lucky.  She  hclonged  to  a  well-to-do  family, 
had  opportunities  of  studying  with  good  teachers  and  form- 
mg  friendships  with  distinguished  and  influential  people 
in  the  art,  literary,  and  musical  worlds,  and  was  blest 
until  her  latter  years  with  robust  health.  It  would  seem 
that  site  might  have  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  singer. 
But  her  parents  did  not  like  her  taking  to  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, so  an  amateur  she  remained  all  her  days.  She  lec- 
tured a  good  deal,  illustrating  her  lectures  with  songs  sung 
hy  herself ;  she  became  known  as  a  great  personality ;  and 
El  w  are  able  to  be  more. 

"  The  Diaries  of  Streynsham  Master,"  Indian  Records  Series. 
Edited  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  with  original  Introduction.  In 
two  vols.    Londoi:  Murray.    1912.    12s.  6d. 

These  latest  volumes  of  the  Series  in  no  way  yield  in  value 
or  interest  to  their  predecessors.  They  bring  to  light  a  little- 
known  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  English  in  India. 
Master,  the  ablest  of  the  East  India  Company's  agents,  after 
twenty  years'  service  in  Surat,  was  commissioned  in  1675 
to  examine  and  reform  the  company's  business  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  grave 
defects  and  abuses  existed,  and  spent  five  laborious  and  i  1 1 — 
requited  years  at  the  task.  His  proceedings  are  recorded 
in  these  diaries.  Besides  the  special  matters  to  which  his 
inquiries  were  directed,  they  throw  much  sidelight  on  the 
way  in  which  the  East  India  Company  conducted  its  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  mode  of  life  of  Europeans  in  India  in  those 
days,  and  on  their  relations  with  the  Native  Rulers.  The 
hook  owes  much  to  the  labours  of  Sir  R.  Temple.  His  work 
is  a  model  of  able  and  thorough  editing. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  and 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscribers, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions. 

Tull  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.G. 
Telephone  :  76S4  London  Wall. 

POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gather.,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
10  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  fu:ure  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Beit  Bands. 

"BREECHES  CUT." 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


THERMOS1 

I  VACUUM 
I  FLASKS  &  JUGS 


I  I 
I 

i 
1 


s 
I 
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F  everyone  made  as 
sure  of  getting  the 
genuine  THERMOS  as 
do  those  who  have  once 
tried  the  imitations,  warn- 
ings would  no  more  be 
necessary. 

Whichever  you  buy,  it 
generally  means  a  THERMOS 
in  the  end— you  save  money, 
time  and  trouble  by  ordering 
the  THERMOS  first.  Hot 
water  hot  for  24  hours.  Cold 
water  cold  for  days.  In  any 
climate,  under  any  condition 
—if  there's  THERMOS  on 
the  Flask. 

THERMOS  Jugs  or  Flasks  are  sold  everywhere 


Of  all  Jewellers,  Chemists 
Ironmongers   and  Stores 

Wholesale  only : 
utmann  &  Co.,  8  Long  Lane,  Lond 


Z -J 


The  Best  Nightcap. 

Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  Diet  which 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repast  and  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheal  In  a  partially 
predlgested  form.   Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water. 

Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample. 
Of  all  Chemists.       16  &  3  -  per  tin. 


CD 


ALLEN  &  HANBDHYS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street.  London. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


In  making,  us: 


less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 
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Why  is  the  Typewriter  so 
universally  adopted? 


Certainly  not  for  a  fad — business  men  do  not 
take  things  up  without  good  reason. 

No,  it  is  because  it  is  progressive.  It  is  one  of 
the  pace  makers  of  modern  commerce.  You 
cannot  do  things  at  the  prevailing  speed 
without  it. 

You  must  have  a  typewriter  but— don't  get 
anything.  Get  a  machine  which  has  been  tried 
and  tested  like  the 


YOST 


and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
be  possessed  of  a  permanently  efficient  writing 
machine. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50    Holborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSH  IPS. 


Examination  June  <th,  51b  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 
value  /80  to  £20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  jCjs  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Chel  Ionian  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllie  Scholarship. 
Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
INATION, June  4th,  5th  and  6lh.  One  or  two  of  ^87,  five  or  more  of 
Z50,  fiv-  or  more  of  L  10  fi  r  Day  Boys)  per  annum.  Kaber  Kxhibition  of  jCii 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  wh'.  d'  e-  best  in  Kxamii  ati  n.  Council  Nomina- 
tion*, value  £12  per  annum,  may  e  awarded  la  ooy-.  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship.     Kor  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

LILLAH  MCCARTHY  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Will  give  Al"ri:RXOON  PERFORMANCES,  JUNK  ir,  M  iV  15,  oj 
GILBKRT  MURRAY'S  TRANSLATION  OP 

THE  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS, 


he  ORKKK  THKATKK, 
le'  p»rmi» 
L11.1.AM  McCak  1  ttv,  nd  Cavt  I 


Ilk  WlHhl.ll  COUK'U-'..  „rar  Ke...li„g,  l.y 
i  of  the  Warrfen  and  Council. 
11  Kiagmaf  Theatre,  where  seats  may  be  booked. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  oj  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 
Unit  til  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  >.  £    s.  d. 

...    1    8    2    1  10  4 

...    o  t4    1    o  15  2 

•••071    077 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  should  be  trjised  and  made  payable  to  I  he 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  IO  JOng  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  IV.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  t J  be  informtd 
immediately. 


One  Year 
Hal/  Year  .. 
Quarter  Year 


THE 


PALL  MALL 
GAZETTE. 


Edited  by  J.  L.  GARVIN. 


In  a  few  months  the  "  P.M.G."  has  more 
than  doubled  its  circulation,  and  is  still 
rising ;  a  success  unmatched  for  many 
years  in  evening  journalism  of  the 
highest  class. 

The  news,  from  all  the  world,  is  presented 
with  an  alertness,  variety,  efficiency, 
and  enterprise  unequalled  in  evening 
journalism. 

Ranging  from  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments by  eminent  writers  to  the  lightest 
kind  of  humorous  dialogue  and  sketch, 
the  "PALL  MALL  GAZETTE" 
publishes  more  original 
articles  (grave  and  gay) 
than  all  other  evening 
journals  put  together. 

Its  editorial  page  is  a  power;  it  publishes 
the  amusing  cartoons  and  sketches  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Cleaver ;  and  the  excellence 
of  its  finance  and  sport  is  as  distinctive 
as  its  treatment  of  Literature,  Art,  and 
the  Theatre. 

The  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE" 
makes  an  especially  varied  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  women. 

Brilliant  but  not  trivial,  full  but  never  dull, 
the  "PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  " — 
as  even  a  passing  comparison  between 
it  and  any  of  its  competitors  will  show 
— is  by  far  the  best  evening  newspaper 
of  the  day. 

THE 

PULL  PEL  GAZETTE 

Five  or  more  Editions  dally. 

AH  are  good  ; 
hut  the  is  ^csi- 

ONE  PENNY. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN  S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE   YOUNG  NIETZSCHE. 

By  1'RAU  lOERSTERNIKTZSCIIE.  Translated  by 
ANTHONY  M.  LlFDQTICl.  Demy  8vo.  With  Portraits. 
15s.  net. 

Although  leveral  Lives  of  Nietzsche  li.ivc  already  appeared,  none  coulil 
Claim  thai  aaality  of  intimacy  which  unlc<  this  work  hy  his  sister  so  en- 
grossing. Her  life  lias  hcen  spent  in  devotion  to  him  and  his  genius.  She 
always  stood  lar  near. r  to  the  gnat  philosopher  po;t  than  any  other  person, 
and  she  seems  predestined  for  the  task."  Heady  May  22. 

THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD. 

The  Method  of  Scientific  Pedagogy  as  applied  to  Child 
Education.      Hy  MARIA  MONTESSORI.      In  One 
Volume.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Dr.  Maria  Montessoi i  explains  fully  her  system  of  training  infants  in  this 
book.    The  <  utstanding  feature  of  the  Montessori  me' hod  is  the  jreedom  of 
activity  given  to  the  children  as  compared  with  the  Frocbel  system  of  grouping 
them.  '  \Keady  May  22. 

THE   LURE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Poems.    By  J.  E.  PATTERSON,  author  of  "  Tillers  of 
the  Soil,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Patterson's  novels,  and  lately  "  My  Vagabondage, 
will   not   be  surprised   to   learn   that  a  volume  of  poems  has  come  from 
Mr.  Patterson's  pen.    He  shows  in  it  all  the  deep  feeling  for  the  elemental 
emotions  of  life  and  nature  that  have  characterised  his  earlier  work. 

[  Ready  May  22. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  AFRICA. 

By  Major  J.  STEVENSON  HAMILTON.  Foreword  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 
Royal  8vo.    1 8s.  net. 

"  Vivid,  graphic,  withal  scholarly  .  .  f  a  book  of  unusual  fascination." 

Times. 

MOODS,  SONGS,  AND  DOGGERELS. 

By  JOHN  GAI.SWORTIIV.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

"  Poetry  of  a  high  order  unspoilt  by  any  alien  imagination,  undisturbed  in 
its  fine  simple  pathos."—  Nation.  •  


WILLIAM   SHARP'S  WRITINGS. 

Edited  by  ELIZABETH  A.  SHARP.  Uniform  with  the 
"Works  of  Fiona  Macleod."'  To  be  completed  in  5  Vols. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net  each.  Now  Ready  :  Vol.  I.  POEMS. 
Vol.  II.  STUDIES  AND  APPRECIATIONS.  

WAR  AND  ITS  ALLEGED  BENEFITS. 

By  J.  NOVIKOW.  Preface  by  Norman  Angell. 
(Author  of  "  The  Great  Illusion.")  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

DIVORCE. 

By  EARL  RUSSELL.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XII.    The  Collected  Works  of  Ibsen. 
FROM   IBSEN'S  WORKSHOP. 

Edited  by  WM.  ARCHER.    Crown  8vo.  4s. 


THIRD    AND    REVISED  EDITION. 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON  AND  AFTER. 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.    Royal  8vo.    16s.  net. 

With  a  long  new  Preface  discussing  the  recent  administrative  changes. 


NEW   6  -  NOVELS 
LOVE'S  PILGRIMAGE,  upton  Sinclair. 

14  A  novel  with  many  of  the  elements  of  greatness— in  some  ways  better 
than  an> thing  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  done  .  .  .  there  are  also  superbly 
human  touches  and  ft  he  hies  of  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  fine,  distinguished, 
vital  but  unequal  novel." — Observer. 

"A  powerful,  emotional  no\el  .  .  .  Mr.  Sinclair  has  described  the  conflict 
of  ideals  and  pas-ions  with  energy  and  sincerity." — Daily  A't-ws. 

THE   COST   OF    IT.     ELEANOR  MORDAUNT. 

sliong  and  absorbing  story  .  .  .  interesting  from  first  to  last." 

Daily  News. 

"Miss  Mordaunt  .  .  .  shows  certainly  in  this  more  serious  effort  gifts 
which  should  win  her  high  consideration  as  a  novelist." — Times. 

PASSION    FRUIT.    E  c  VIVIAN, 

"  May  be  warnVy  recommended  to  any  reader  in  search  of  an  interesting 
and  intensely  human  story,  peopled  by  life-like  characters."— Sunday  Tinas. 

HE  WHO  PASSED. 

(To  M.  L.  G.)    Third  Impression.  ANON. 

"  If  authentic,  poignant  to  tears  ;  i(  not,  marvellously  well  invented." 
_  _  _  ,  ,  _  _  Daily  Mail. 

ESTHER.     AGNES  E.  JACOMB. 

"  A  striking  novel,  full  of  i|uiet  strength."— Morning  Leader. 

TH,E  ADJUSTMENT.    MARGUERITE  BRYANT, 

..  Throughout  ftah,  sincere  well.ritten,  and  full  of  good  studies."—  Times. 
endowed  wiih  thought,  knowledge,  sympathy  and  literary  quality  that 
ise  much  above  the  average  level  of  the  fiction  of  the  day."— Scotsman. 

MARJORIE  STEVENS.  V.  TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 

iau   wcll-written   novel  mirrors  nature  with  humorous  tenderness  and 


lay  Tin 


honesty,  much  charm'and  philosophy 

THE   PRISON   WITHOUT  A  WALL. 

RALPH  STRAUS. 

"  Will  remain  long  in  our  memory.    A  very  sound  and  able  piece  of  work. 

  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Great  Russian  Novel. 

THE   BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV. 

F-  M-  DOSTOLVSKV.    S64  pp.    3*.  6d.  net. 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOOBAPHE. 

Tho  Life  of  .lames  First  Duke  of  Ormonde  (Lady  Burghclere). 

2  vols.    Murray.    28*.  net. 
'I  n.   Life  <>f  William  Robertson  Smith  (John  Sutherland  Black 

and  George  Chrystal).    Black.    15*.  net. 
Tali  i    I  Our  ( i  rand  father,  or  India  since  1856  |  Edited  by  V .  and 

C.  Grey).    Smith,  Elder.    6*.  net. 
Stupor  Mtindi  :  Tho  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  II.,  Emperor 

of  tha  Romans,  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  1194  1250 

(Lionel  Allshorn).    Seeker.    16*.  net. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

(The  M  ist  Rev.  Arnold  II.  Mathew,  D.D.J.    Stanley  Paul. 

Fiction. 

Helen  of  Lancaster  Gate  (Philip  Gibbs) ;  Tho  Child  of  His 

Adoption  (George  Evans).    Herbert  and  Daniel.    6s.  each. 
Eve:  An  Incident  of  Paradise  Regained  (Maarten  Maartens) ; 

The  Red  Vintage  (Joseph  Sharts).    Constable.    6s.  each. 
White  Ashes  (Kennedy-Noble).    Macmillan.  6*. 
The  Shoreless  Sea  (Sybil  Campbell  Lethbridge).    Holden  and 

Hardingham.  6*. 
Through  the  Ivory  Gate  (Reginald  Fairer).    Palmer.  6s. 
Shadows  Out  of  the  Crowd  (Richard  Curie).    Swift.  6s. 
The  Houso  Not  Made  With  Hands  (David  Lyall).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 
Prince  and  Priest  (Beryl  Symons).    Stanley  Paul.  6*. 
The  Exploits  of  Kesho  Naik,  Daeoit  (Sir  Edmund  C  Cox,  Bart.) 

Constable.  6*. 

History. 

Waterloo  (Hilaire  Belloc),    Swift.   1».  net. 

A  Tragedy  of  the  Reformation  (David  Cuthbertson).  Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant.    5s.  net. 

Some  German  Women  and  Their  Salons  (Mary  Hargrave). 
Laurie.    7s.  6(7.  net. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.  Vol.  XXI.  France  and 
Monaco.    Sweet  and  Maxwell.    42*.  net. 

Natural  History. 

A  Revision  of  the  Ichneumonidae  Based  on  the  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)  Part  I  (Claude  Morley). 
British  Museum.  4--. 

Reference  Books. 

The  Naval  Annual,  1912  (Edited  by  Viscount  Hythe).  Ports- 
mouth :  Griffin.    12*.  6<1.  net. 
The  Insurance  Blue  Book  :  and  Guide  for  1912.  Percival 

Marshall.  3*. 

The  Social  Guide,  1912  (Edited  bv  Mrs.  Hugh  Adams  and  Edith 

A.  Browne).    Black.    2s.  6(1.'  net. 
A  Handbyok  for  Speakers,  1912,  Tariff  Reform  League.    2*.  net. 

Travel. 

Through    Greece    and    Dalmatia    (Mrs.    Russell  Barrington). 

Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Fascination  of  Holland  (L.  Edna  Walter).    Black.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Rambles  in  Somerset  (G.  W.  Wade  and  J.  H.  Wade),  Methuen. 
6*.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Aristotle's  Researches  in  National  Science  (Tho;nas  East  Lanes). 
Wost,  Newman.    6s.  net. 

Cambridgo  Manuals.  The.  of  Science  and  Literature  :— The 
Ballad  in  Liter.it  ure  (T.  F.  Henderson) ;  The  Origin  of  Earth 
quakes  (Charles  Davison);  Rocks  and  their  Origins  (Prof. 
Grenviile  A.  J.  Cole);  Spiders  (Cecil  Warburton);  Goethe 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  (Prof.  J.  G.  Robertson);  Life 
in  the  Medieval  University  (R.  S.  Reit) ;  The  Troubadoins 
(Rev.  H.  J.  ChavLor);  A  History  of  Civilisation  in  Pales- 
tine (Prof.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister);  Methodism  (Rev.  H.  B. 
Workman);  Ancient  Assyria  (Lev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns). 

Church  in  the  Pages  of  "  Punch,"  The  (Rev.  I).  Wallace  Duthie). 
Smith,  Elder.    6*.  net. 

Duties  of  Employers.  The,  under  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
1911  (William  Annan).    Edinburgh  :  Hodge.    2*.  6d.  net. 

Evolution  and  Empire  (John  W.  Graham).  Headley.  2*.  6<7. 
net. 

Folk-Lore  of  Herefordshire.  The  (Ella  Mary  Leather).  Sidg- 

wick  and  Jackson.    21'.  net. 
Great  Analysis.  The.     A   Plea  for  a   Rational  World  Order 

(With  an   Introduction  by  Gilbert   Murray).  Methuen. 

is.  6(7.  net. 

Lectures  and  Essays  >.i  William  Robertson  Sm.'.li  (Edited  by 
John  Sutherland  Bla-.k  and  Gejrge  Chrystal).  Black.  10*. 
net. 

Letters  to  Myself  I  By  A  Woman  of  Forty).    Laurie.    5*.  net. 
Night  in  the  Luxembourg.  A  (Renvy  de  Gourmont).  Swift. 
5t.  net. 

Rationalist  English  Educators  ',Geraldine  E.  Hodgson).  S.P.C.K. 
3*.  6d. 

Seeking  Fortune  in  America  (F.  W.  Grey).  Smith,  Elder.  6#. 
net. 

Tripoli  and  Young  Italy  (Charles  Lapworth  in  Collaboration  with 
Miss  Helen  Zimmern).    Swift.    10».  tV.  net. 
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A.  &C.  BLACK'S  LIST 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  I  OS.  6d.  net. 


SECOND    EDITION   CONTAINS    THE  MODEL 
RULES,   REGULATIONS  AND  FORMS. 

National  Insurance. 

By  A.  S.  COMYNS  CARR,  W.  H.  STUART 
GARNETT,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Standard.  —"I  heartily  commend  their  book  to  all 
who  wish  to  bear  their  share  in  working  out  the  scheme 
which  Parliament  has  initiated." 


An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War,  1904,  1905.  By  Colonel  CHARLES  ROSS, 
D.S.O.,  P.S.C.  Vol.  I.  UP  TO,  AND  IN- 
CLUDING, THE  BATTLE  OF  LIAO-YANG. 
With  Maps.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

( M Hilary  Text-Books. ) 

2nd  IMPRESSION  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

Handbook  of  Marks  on  Pottery 

and  Porcelain.  By  W.  BURTON,  M.A.,  and 
R.  L.  HOBSON,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


A  Lyttel  Booke  of  Nonsense. 

By  RANDALL  DAVIES.  Original  modern 
"  Limericks "  inspired  and  illustrated  by  medieval 
Woodcuts.    Fcap.  410.  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 

8MITH.  By  JOHN  SUTHERLAND  BLACK  and  GEORGE 
CHRVSTAL.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  containing  photogravure  frontispiece 
from  the  portrait  by  Sir  George  Reid,  R.S.A.,  in  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  16  full-page  illustrations  from  paintings  and  photographs. 

Price  16s.  net. 


LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  OF  WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON  8MITH.  Edited  by  JOHN  SUTHERLAND 
BLACK  and  GEORGE  CHRYSTAL.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  containing 
frontispiece  portrait  from  the  posthumous  painting  by  Sir  George 
Reid,  R.S.A.,  now  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

Price  108.  net. 


LIFE'S    BASIS    AND     LIFE'S  IDEAL. 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
LIFE.  By  RUDOLF  EUCKEN,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University 
of  Jena.  Author  of  "  The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Life,"  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Life,"  &c.  Translated,  with  Introductory  Note,  by  A  LB  AN  G. 
WIDGERY.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 


NATURE  IN  ITALIAN  ART.    A  STUDY 

OF  LANDSCAPE  BACKGROUNDS  FROM  GIOTTO  TO 
TINTORETTO.  By  EMMA  GURNEY-SALTER,  M.A.  Con- 
taining 49  full-page  reproductions  of  pictures  and  drawings  by  the  great 
Italian  painters.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.    Price  7s.  6d.  net 


THROUGH  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA. 

A  DIARY  OF  IMPRESSIONS  RECORDED  BY  PEN  AND 
PICTURE.  By  Mrs.  RUSSELL  HARRINGTON.  Containing  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  69  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
drawings.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.net. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ORATOR.     By  Edgar 

R.  JONES,  M.P.  With  a  foreword  by  The  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  Price38.Cd.net. 

ARTISTS'     SKETCH-BOOK  SERIES. 

Edited  by  MARTIN  HARDIE,  A. R  E.  Large  square  demy  8vo.  with 
artistic  covers,  each  bearing  label  designed  by  the  artist.  Containing 
24  reproductions  from  pencil  drawings.  Price  18.  net.  each. 

LO  '.DON.  By  Lester  G.  Hornby.  EDINBURGH.  By  Lester 
G.  Hornby.    ROCHL8TER.    By  K.  Kimball. 


HOW    TO    USE    THE  MICROSCOPE. 

A  Guide  for  the  Novice.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  HALL.  Containing  20  full-page 
illustrations,  and  many  line  drawings  in  the  text.  Large  crown  Svo. 
(uniform  in  size  with  "Peeps"  Series.)  Price  Is.  6d.  net. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOI  10  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  YOU  will  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  H0M£  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Felloiv  of  All  Souh  College,  Ox/or  J. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Hill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Wishrn  Morning  News. 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or   post  free  f  r<  m 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Now  Ready.    Crown  8vo.    6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BV 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORl:,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Borough*). 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 
LORD  ROBERT  CI;CIL,  K.C.,  M.P, 

Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net  ; 
Post  free,  7l,d.,  t'irect  from  the  office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  THE 
W.S.P.U.  LEADERS. 

All  newspaper  readers  who  desire  to  have  a 
FULL  REPORT 

of  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  which 
is  taking  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  should 

ORDER 

The  STANDARD 

EVERY  DAY. 
SALES    BY  AUCTION. 

IJOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  BOOK  PLATES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  22,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Property  of  Col. 
E.  A.  BU  LW  ER,  of  East  Dcieham,  Norfolk,  comprising  valuable  Topographical 
Works,  County  Histories,  Eyton's  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,  Hasted's  History  of 
the  County  of  Kent,  4  vols,  folio,  Baker's  History  of  Northampton,  Blomefield's 
County  of  Norfolk,  5  vols,  folio,  Sec. — La  Fontaine's  Contes  et  Nouvelles  en  vers, 
1762  -  Richardson's  Architectural  Remains,  &c. ;  other  Properties  including  a 
COLLECTION  of  OLD  and  MODERN  BOOK-PLATES  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  W.  SHERB  JRN,  R.E.  ;  Books  relating  to  Ex-Libris,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

AUTOGRAPH   LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  r3  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  May  31,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  and  HISIORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  comprising  Two  Fine  Holograph 
Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  :  an  important  Letter  of  George  Washington  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Gordon,  June  29.  1777  ;  a  remarkable  Series  of  Letters  from  William  Pitt, 
the  younger,  to  Lord  Auckland  ;  and  Letters  of  Charles  II,  Marlborough,  and 
Chatham  ;  also  many  Letters  and  Documents  of  great  literary  interest,  including 
Lord  Byron's  Special  Marriage  Licence,  his  Autograph  Manuscript  of  ten  stanzas 
from  Den  Juan,  and  a  Letter  from  Shelley  endorsed  by  him  ;  Important  Letters  to 
Miss  F.  M.  Kelly  from  C.  and  M.  Lamb,  C.  Dickens,  Grimaldi,  Ike.  ;  a  remarkable 
Letter  from  P.  B.  and  Miry  Shelley  to  Jane  Claremont  ;  a  charming  unpublished 
Letter  from  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  to  Miss  Louisa  Martin ;  Autograph 
Manuscripts  of  the  Brontes  ;  Series  of  Letters  from  Tolstoy,  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
R.  B.  Browning,  Ruskin,  &c.  ;  and  Letters  from  John  Evelyn,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  E.  B.  Browning,  Thackeray,  George  Meredith,  Wagner,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE   HUTH  LIBRARY. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF   PRINTED  BOOKS  AND 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  5,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and  on 
MONDAY,  June  10,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
SECOND  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  and 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and 
since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  ALFRED  H.  HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  letters  C  and  D. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  price  >s.  each  (post  free  is.  6d.)   Illustrated  Copies 
Containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 

HISTORICAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SCIENCE  : 

PART  VII   OF  THE   BIBLIOTHECA  CHEMICO  MATHEMATICA. 

Being  the  second  part  of  the  Supplement 
(ECKHART.-jHAUSEN -IRON  AND  STEbL  INSIITUTE) 

just  published,  being  No.  725  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF 
LITERATURE,  continuing  this  most  interesting  Collection  of  important  Works, 
Chiefly  old  and  rare,  on  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Airmanship 
and  kindred  Subjects.    Post  free  from 

H .     SOT  M  EUAN     <St  CO,, 

 140  STRAND,  W.C.,  or  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  an  J  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

Price  is.  net. 

Cjbe  Sorrows  of  Ireland. 

By      PAT,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

EVERYOSE  INTERESTED  IS  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Girden,  W.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
Is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 

be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 


"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"Particularly  good."— Academy. 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  at.  6£. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6/. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton.  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester. 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog.  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each, 

Post Jree from  Darlington  &*  Co.,  LlangolUn, 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
Lokdon:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
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LONELY  REEF  GOLD. 


MINE   STILL   IMPROVING  IN  DEPTH. 


The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Lonely  Reef  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  C.  F.  Itowsell  (Chairman 
of  the  company)  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  D.  Owen)  read  the  notices. 

The  Chairman  said  :  You  see  we  brought  forward  on  31  December,  1910, 
£20,065  15>.  Id.,  to  which  we  add  profit  for  the  twelve  months  under 
review,  viz.  £38,335  16*.  6(7.,  making  a  total  of  £58,401  lis.  Id.  Out  ot 
this  we  have  declared  the  first  dividend  paid  by  this  company  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  leaves  £31,300  17s.  Id.  to  carry  forward  to  next  year.  After 
deducting  the  various  general  expenses,  you  will  see  that  the  total  not 
profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £38,335  16s.  6d.,  as  against  £20,065  15s.  Id. 
for  the  year  1910.  These  figures,  gentlemen,  although  satisfactory,  are 
not  bo  good  as  we  had  hoped  to  place  before  you  at  this  meeting.  The 
mill  as  re-arranged  and  completed,  commenced  crushing  in  July,  but  as 
unfortunately  so  frequently  happens  with  new  plant,  various  difficulties 
were  met  with  which  have  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  results  which 
it  had  been  anticipated  would  have  been  obtained  from  the  mill  can  be 
fully  attained.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  was  on  account  of  transport. 
Owing  to  an  outbreak  of  cattle  disease,  this  was  very  greatly  interfered 
with,  and  hampered  to  a  very  large  extent  the  production  of  the  mill.  The 
second  difficulty  which  arose  was  that  it  was  found  in  actual  practice 
that  it  was  necessary  to  crush  the  ore  to  a  finer  degree  than  was  antici- 
pated from  the  test  crushings  which  had  been  made  on  a  small  scale 
before  the  plant  was  en-etcd.  This,  however,  was  only  a  small  matter, 
as  it  merely  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  third  tube-mill,  so  as  to 
enable  increased  fineness  to  be  secured.  Our  consulting  engineer  is 
emphatic  in  his  assurance  that  on  the  completion  of  thi6  third  mill  the 
estimated  capacity  of  the  plant  of  4000  tons  per  month  will  not  only  be 
reached  but  probably  exceeded.  Unfortunately,  another  difficulty  arose 
by  the  breakdown  on  11  February  last  of  the  second  tube  mill.  This, 
of  course,  greatly  reduced  our  production.  The  new  end  plate  which  was 
required  to  replace  the  broken  one  has  now  arrived  at  the  mine,  and  the 
second  tube-mill  re-started  running  on  21  April.  The  third  tube  mill 
required  to  bring  the  capacity  up  to  its  original  estimated  output  was 
promptly  ordered,  and  will  arrive  at  the  mine  within  the  next  few  days, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  running  by  the  end  of  the  month.  On  this 
addition  being  completed,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  full  output  of 
4000  tons  per  month  may  be  confidently  expected.  Naturally,  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  encountered  in  the  initial  stages  have  added  to 
the  costs,  but  1  am  glad  to  say  that  our  consulting  engineer  is  confident 
that  so  soon  as  the  three  tube-mills  are  running  his  original  anticipation 
with  reference  to  costs  will  be  fully  borne  out.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
everything  that  we  have  anticipated  with  reference  to  the  mine  has  been 
more  than  carried  out  as  development  work  has  proceeded.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  all  have  read  the  consulting  engineer's  report 
carefully,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  remarkable  schedule  which  is  to  be  found  under  the  heading  of  oro 
reserves.  I  call  this  a  remarkable  schedule  because  it  so  clearly  shows 
the  extraordinary  regularity  with  which  the  mine  has  increased  in  values 
as  depth  has  been  attained.  You  will  sec  that  the  increase  is  quite 
regular.  Above  the  second  level  the  value  of  the  ore  calculated  over  a 
reef  width,  plus  12  inches,  was  11.30  dwts.,  between  the  second  and  third 
levels  14.33  dwts.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  levels  18.79  dwts., 
between  the  fourth  .'md  fifth  levels  19.62  dwts.,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  levels  22.65  dwts.,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  levels  30.54  dwts., 
and  below  the  seventh  level  34.68  dwts.  The  consulting  engineer  now 
reports  that  at  the  end  of  April  the  drive  on  the  eighth  level  had  been 
extended  15  feet  north  and  35  feet  south,  and  showed  an  average  width 
of  reef  of  4&t  inches,  a:sayin-,'  1  oz.  17  dwts.  over  the  total  length  of 
the  drive,  the  actual  development  results  for  the  month  of  April  being 
in  the  north  drive  10  feet  driven,  giving  an  average  width  of  reef  of 
38J  inches,  assaying  2  ois.  14  dwts.  15  grs.,  and  in  the  south  drive  20  feet 
driven,  giving  an  average  width  of  reef  of  43.25  inches,  assaying  2  o?B. 
3  dwts.  12  grs.  The  latest  values,  therefore,  which  we  have  on  the  eighth 
level,  as  you  will  s<c,  exceed  2  on.,  over  reef  of  exceptional  width.  It 
■eems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reef  in 
the  eighth  level  wij  *till  maintain  the  record  of  the  Lonely  mine  in 
exceeding  the  values  of  the  level  above.  This  is  naturally  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  is  extremely  satisfactory 
that  at  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached — viz.  the  eighth  level, 
which  is  at  a  depth  of  900  feet — development  should  continue  to  point  to 
an  increase  in  value  in  depth.  Turning  to  the  question  of  length,  the 
plan  which  accompanies  the  report  shows  very  clearly  the  position,  and 
I  am  glod  to  say  that  the  length  of  the  reef  over  which  pay-values  are 
found  T»  continued  undiminish-d  in  depth,  and  I  would  remind  you  that, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  consulting  engineer*  report,  in  both  the  sixth  and 
seventh  levels  the  faeo  in  the  south  drive  is  still  in  good  ore.  At  the 
fifth  level  the  net  length  driven  in  pay-ore  was  845  feet.  In  the  gixth 
level  nt  the  present  time  the  net  length  Is  710  feet,  but,  a*  I  have 
pointed  out,  we  are  still  driving  in  pay-ore  in  the  south  face,  en  that 
there  to  every  reason  to  expect  that  at  this  level  the  net  length  of  the 
drive  in  pay -ore  will  be  at  Ien*t  ns  good  as  that  in  the  level  above.  In 
the  seventh  level  the  h-ngth  of  the  ehnto  in  pay-ore  is  7(5  feet  while, 
I  have  reminded  you,  the  south  fnee  continue!  in  good  ore.  Turning 
now  to  the  general  question  of  ore  reserve*,  when  I  lost  addressed  you 
these  amount' d  to  (on  31  March,  1911)  99.215  tons,  of  an  avrrnge  value 
of  1  os.  2  dwts.,  calculated  over  a  stoplng  width  of  36  Inches  tho  total 
estimated  profit  (n  sight  nt  that,  dnte  being  £543,522.  At  tho  present 
time  the  ore  reserves  (at  31  March  Inst),  according  to  the  consulting 
engineer,  amount  to  143.7./8  tons,  of  an  nvernge  value  of  1  OS,  2  dwtl, 
21  gr«..  over  50.f>8  Inches,  the  total  estimated  profit  In  sight  Ixing  £487, 576 
mode  up  of  profit  on  oro  reserves,  1484,4/8,  nnd  profit  on  treatment  of 
accumulated  slimes  £419.  This,  yon  must  bear  In  mind,  Is  estimated 
nnroly  upon  the  or.'  whieh  Is  strictly  considered  to  bo  in  sight,  but 
having  regard  to  the  fnet  that  we  hove  now  reached  the  eighth  level, 
i  and  ere  driving,  as  I  hare  Informed  von,  in  very  high  average  values. 
It  is  quite  fair  to  a  -iiimo  that  a  very  large  ■»,•'»»•'  <  n  '»  n • ' . I . - >  1  lo  t  li  > 
estimate  of  ore  reserves  and  to  this  estimated  profit  in  reaped  ot  the  ore 
probably  In  sight  down  to  the  eighth  level.  Taking  the  bins  of  4CO0  tons 
whieh,  ns  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  the  rapacity  which  we  shall 
attain  when  we  are  running  the  three  tube  mills,  we  hnv<-  now  ore 
In  sight  sunVirnt  for  three  rears,  and  I  think  von  will  arree  that  this 
is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  position.  In  point  of  fart  It  is  so  sotisfor 
tory  that  it  is  possible  we  shall  have  to  SOnelflaf  the  question  of 
whether  It.  would  not  tie  in  our  interest  to  somewhat  Inerrarn  »he 
rapacity  of  the  plant.  Finally,  as  to  profits,  I  me  no  reisoa  to  rev 
the  estimates  which  have  nlrendv  hes'n  made  as  to  the  poraih  r  dividend- 
earning  power  of  tie  mine.  With  reference  to  Hip  question  of  dividend, 
you  wiM  have  arm  from  our  report  that  fhr  hoard  rid  pot  .I  n  II 
advisable  to  rrrommrnd  any  further  dividend  for  the  year  under  review, 
but  have  drclared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  ernt.  on  ae/ount  of 
the  enrrrnt  year.  While  we  are  nnsious  that,  the  shareholders  at  th« 
earliest,  possible  momrnt  shall  rrrrivn  the  full  benefit  from  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  mine,  wn  consider  It  In  th"  best  Interests  of  the  rominnv 
to  proceed  upon  a  conservative  policy,  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Andrewea  second  . I  the  mot'nn,  which  was  carried  nmnl 
mously  without  discussion. 

The  whole  of  the  bwrd  retired,  and.  on  the  motion  of  th<-  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  O.  Pauling,  were  unanimously  t'  elertrd. 


I  (LO-NETHERLAND  SUGAR 

CORPORATION. 


A  PROFITABLE  INDUSTRY  FORESHADOWED. 


The  Statutory  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-Xetherland  Sugar  Corporation, 
Limited,  was  held  on  the  ?th  ins>t.,  Mr.  G.  L.  Courthope,  31. P.,  (Chairman 
of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (.Mr.  G.  E.  Cummings)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  :  It  is  my  privilege  to  give  you  a  brief  report 
of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  Anglo-Xetherland  Sugar 
Corporation.  The  satisfactory  nature  of  the  facts  before  me  renders 
the  task  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  will  first  give  you  a  brief  summary 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  corporation 
and  an  outline  of  its  constitution.  The  steady  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  the  adhesion  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  had  focusscd  very  considerable  attention  upon 
the  question  of  e6tnb.ishing  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country. 
A  number  of  influential  agriculturists  took  the  matter  up,  and  set  to 
work  to  prove  that  the  beet  could  be  produced  satisfactorily  in  our  soils 
and  climate.  A  very  large  number  of  experiments,  conducted  on  a 
small  scale  in  many  districts,  satisfied  them  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  preliminary  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  the  flotation  of  com- 
panies and  the  erection  of  factories.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  this  would  be  a  difficult  matter.  A  factory,  to  be  profitable,  must 
be  of  considerable  size,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  an 
extensive  acreage  of  beet.  Under  recent  conditions  the  capitalist  has 
hesitated  to  invest  large  sums  in  British  industrial  concerns  of  an 
apparently  speculative  nature,  while  the  farmer,  always  conservative 
in  his  methods,  was  unwilling  to  cultivate  a  new  crop  on  a  large  scale 
until  his  market  was  absolutely  assured.  In  other  words,  the  one 
wanted  to  see  the  raw  material  before  he  built  the  factory ;  the  other 
wanted  to  see  the  factory  before  he  grow  the  roots.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  it  seemed  advisable  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
some  well-established  and  profitable  continental  business,  whose  proved 
experience  would  be  invaluable.  Early  last  winter  the  opportunity  arose 
of  starting  the  industry  on  these  lines  in  particularly  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  proprietors  of  the  Algemecne  Suikermaatsehappij,  convinced 
that  the  prospects  of  establishing  a  profitable  enterprise  were  very 
bright,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  tie  whole  of  their  share  and 
debenture  capital  to  an  English  company,  which,  by  an  issue  of 
debentures,  should  secure  sufficient  additional  capital  to  build  and 
equip  a  large  factory  in  England  and  ample  working  capital  besides. 
The  net  assets  of  the  Dutch  company  were  valued  at  £609,992,  exclusiva 
of  goodwill,  trade  mark,  and  rights  to  secret  and  patent  processes.  The 
company  was  duly  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Anglo-Xetherland  Sugar 
Corporation,  and  the  debenture  issue  of  £300, COO  was  sold  to  the  British, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation,  who,  in  turn,  offered  them  to  the 
public.  The  assets  of  the  Dutch  company  include  three  fu.Iy -equipped 
sugar  factories,  situate  at  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  Oudeubosch,  with 
an  annual  output  of  over  22,000  tons  of  sugar  and  12,000  tons  of  dry 
sugar  pulp.  Messrs.  l'rice,  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  tho  well-known 
chartered  accountants,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  books, 
reported  that  the  profits  of  these  three  factories  had  been :  In  19C6. 
£33,C49;  in  1907,  £33,324;  in  19C8,  £41,828;  in  1909,  £47,109;  and  in  1910. 
£50,814.  Tho  company  year  of  the  Dutch  company  ends  in  May.  The 
vendors  have  guaranteed  the  net  profits  of  the  Dutch  company  for 
1911-12,  before  deducting  interest  on  borrowed  moneys,  at  the  sum  of 
£54,000.  Part  of  this  sum  will  come  into  the  corporation's  accounts 
for  the  present  year,  and  this,  with  the  added  profits  which  wc  hope 
will  come  from  the  English  factory,  make  the  prospect  of  a  participation 
by  the  debentures  very  bright.  This,  I  am  confident,  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  itself  to  you  as  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  So 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the  Dutch  company  has  secured  contract* 
for  all  tho  beet  they  require  for  the  1912  campaign,  and  have  further 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  high  prices  of  sugar  to  sell  part  of  their 
output  in  advance  on  very  favourable  terms,  so  that  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  satisfactory  profits  in  1913. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  commence  operations  in 
Norfolk.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  secure  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  beet,  and  an  excellent  start  was  made  at  a  public  meeting  nt  Norwich, 
at  whieh  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes  presided,  supported  by  Lord  Leicester,  tin- 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Ixird  Hastings,  and  many  others.  The  work  of  ob- 
taining contracts  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mendel  (our  agricultural 
agent),  who  has  secured  no  less  than  3,366  acres  for  the  present  year. 
This  total  is  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Norfolk,  and  includes 
areas  of  varying  size  on  ninny  of  the  principnl  estates,  including  that  of 
Ilis  Majesty,  at  Sandringhnm.  An  excellent  site  was  selected  for  the 
factory  close  to  C'nntley  Railway  Station,  half-way  between  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth.  The  various  nt.ages  of  construction  arc  up  to  date,  and  the 
Mnnnging  Dip-ctor.  wlin>c  experience  in  connexion  with  largo  sugar 
factories  is  very  wide,  has  informed  the  Board  that  the  equipment  of 
the  fnctory  will  be  completed  in  good  timo  for  the  commencement  of  an 
curly  campaign  this  autumn.  Every  arrangement  hns  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  labour.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  its 
llr  t  \«'ir  the  English  factory  wi  I  make  profits  to  add  to  those  which 
nro  already  assured  upon  the  Dutch  Kid,-  of  the  business.  The  world's 
consumption  of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  England  it  is  now 
82)  lb.  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population.  On  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  figures  are  inueh  smaller,  but  are  increasing  rapidly.  The 
area  of  land  available  for  an  inerense  of  sugar  cultivation  on  the 
Continent  is  very  limited.  unh>s  a  great  InOTCMt  in  price  enables  VfOW 
to  bo  grown  on  very  poor  land,  which  will  nut  produce  them  at  a  profit 
now.  These  facts  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  demand  for 
brrt  sugar  exists.  I  nm  confident  that  this  corporation  and  tho  greater 
movement,  of  which  I  trust  we  shall  prove  the  pioneers,  will  not  onlv 
meet  with  siirre.».  but  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  industry.  We 
hnvc  taken  the  lead,  and  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  it.  I  now  tMf  t»  DOT  I 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Hir  John  Milbnnke,  Hart..  V.C.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
oarried  unanimously.  ', 

\    vot<-  of  thanks   to  the  Chairman  roneluded   tie  proceedings, 
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OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES.   3s.  fid. 
PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.   3s.  6d. 
ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH.  6d. 
THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN.   3s.  6d. 
THE  MOON.   3s.  6d. 
THE  ORBS  AROUND  US.    3s.  6d. 

STANLEY  (Bishop) 

FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.   With  100 

Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  J  G.) 

OUT  OF  DOORS.   With  11  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
PETLAND  REVISITED.    With  33  Illustrations, 
3s.  6d. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS.    With  60  Illustrations, 

3*.  6d. 

Fiction. 
DOUGALL  (  L.) 

BEGGARS  ALL.    3s.  6d. 
DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  ••POLESTAR,"  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES:  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 

With  2;  Illustrations.    3s.  fid. 
THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3»-  6d. 


Fiction—continued. 
FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY  :  an  Irish 

Romance.  3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.  With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
CLEOPATRA.   With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
COLONEL  QUARITCH.  V.C.    3s.  6d. 
DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.    51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6 
JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  lllus.   3s.  6d. 
NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
PEARL-MAIDEN:  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 

Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 
SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.   16  lllus.   31.  6d. 
THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.)  and  LANG  (A.) 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
LANG  (A.) 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Joan  of  Arc.    With  13  Illustrations.   3s.  6d 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dr.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.   3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.  3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.   3s.  6d. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   3s  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

BAGEHOT  (W.) 

LITERARY  STUDIES.   3  vols.   3s  6d.  each. 
BECKER  (W.  A.) 

CHARICLES  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private 
LUe  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,    with  26 

Illustrations.    3s.  fid. 

GALLUS  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  In  the  Time  of 

Augustus.    With  26  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 

46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.) 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.     With  36  Illustrations. 

3s.  6 J. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  od. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  With  Portrait. 

3s.  6d. 

WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.    With  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette.    3s.  fid. 

LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.    v.  £d. 

MYTH.  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  75. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  3s°d- 
MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s-  6d.  each 

Mental,  Political,  and 
Economic  Science. 

BAGEHOT  (W.) 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s.  fid. 

MACLEOD  (H.  D.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.   3^  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3*  CJ. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    3s.  td. 
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"  Saturday  Portraits."    The  first  of  these  portraits 
0      appeared  last  week:  the  subject  was  Sir  Ruftts 
Isaacs  K.C.  Af.P.     The  second  will  appear  next 
week;  the  subject  being  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

We  beg  to  state  thai  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not.  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  officers'  story  at  Lord  Mersey's  Inquiry  this 
week  of  how  the  "Titanic"  sank  was  very 
moving.  Mr.  Lightollcr's  account,  perfectly  simple, 
elear,  direct,  is  a  "  human  document  "  if  there  ever 
was  one.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good 
ropy  from  a  newspaper  point  of  view  or  only  fairly 
gt>od  ;  but  we  do  know  that  material  so  deeply  interest- 
ing and  significant  rarely  indeed  finds  its  way  on  to 
any  printed  page.  Take  the  most  vaunted  books  of 
this  publishing  season  :  is  there  one  which  holds  a 
thing  60  stirring  as  this  record  of  the  second  ollit  er 't 
We  should  say  that  there  i-,  nothing  in  the  literature 
of  the  moment  to  touch  ir.  Il  is  a  thousand  times 
more  interesting,  and  it  throws  far  more  light  on  human 
character  and  action  than  the  mosl  e*  iting  page  in  anv 
novel,  popular  or  unpopular,  to-dav. 

Pot  \  alour  finds  little  encouragement  in  the  language 

of  these  witnesses.  They  did  their  duty  without  the 
least  parade;  and  the  more  one  examines  into  the  real 
story  of  the  disaster  the  clearer  it  grows  that  erew 
and  passengers  with  few  notable  exceptions— set  an 
example  in  good  conduct  to  the  world.  Mr.  LightoUer, 
who  saw  what  was  going  on  to  the  end,  and  is  a  plain, 

straight  man,  described  the  discipline  all   round  as 

"  splendid  ".     Weighing  the  words  Well,  we  .an  sa\ 

that  the  sinking  of  the  "  Titanic  "  is  one  of  the  greatest 

disasters  but  one  of  the  truest  glories  of  England  lor 
many  years  past.  We  shall  not  fail  as  a  nation  whilst 
we  can  hold  ourselves  as  those  people  did. 


When  Lady  Duff-Gordon  w  as  examined  by  Mr.  Duke 
on  Monday  she  had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
two  newspapers.  One  was  an  American  newspaper 
named  the  "  Sunday  American  ",  the  other  an  English 
newspaper  named  the  "  Daily  News  ".  Articles 
appeared  in  these  organs  which  were  signed  "  By  Lady 
Duff-Gordon  ".  Lady  Duff-Gordon  very  plainly  stated 
that  she  had  not  written  these  articles  and  that  most 
of  the  things  in  them  attributed  to  her  were  false.  We 
do  not  know  the  "  Sunday  American  ",  but  wc  recall 
some  lines  by  Crabbe  on  the  "  Monitor  ",  also,  if  we 
recall  aright,  a  Sunday  organ  of  opinion  : 

The  fresh  coined  lie,  the  secret  whispered  last 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past." 

As  to  the  "  Daily  News  ",  presumably  it  has  by  now 
explained  to  all  its  readers'  and  admirers'  satisfaction 
how  it  came  to  publish  an  article  signed  Lady  Duff- 
Gordon  which  Lady  Duff-Gordon  never  wrote.  Was 
there  not  also  an  article  in  the  "  Star  "  signed  Ladv 
Duff-Gordon?  Was  that  also  not  by  Ladv  Duff- 
Gordon?  After  all  there  were  advantages  in  tin- 
old  newspaper  style  of  unsigned  articles!  We  have 
quoted  C  rabbe.  Perhaps  the  whole  of  his  poem  "The 
Newspaper"  might  be  read  usefully  in  this  matter;  it 
is  by  no  means  so  out  of  date. 

There  was  a  debate  more  or  le,s  on  the  "  Titanic  "  in 

the  House  ol  Commons  before  Parliament  rose;  and  we 

can  welcome  a  good  speech  by  a  Radical  M.I\  Mr. 
Noll,  the  member  for  Hexham,  actually  dared  t'» 
say  that  steamship  companies  must  be  run  on  com- 
mercial lines.  Fancy  that!  Does  Mr.  Holt  think  ol 
seeking  re-election,  we  wonder?  The  Humanitarians 
and  the  Sentimentalists  and  the  Syndicalists  will  Mitch 
all  band  together  and  invade  his  constituent  v  .  Radii  als 
must  not  talk  about  things  being  run  on  commercial 
lines  even  Conservatives  mav  gel  into  graVC  tn  uhle 
by  such  frankness.  The  itlea  now  is  that  cvtiv  man 
should  have  his  lilt  belt  <  lose  at  hand  we  are  not  sure 
he  ought  not  to  sleep  in  il  and  every  man  his  seat 
se<  urc  in  a  lifeboat.  It  mav  soon  be  a  case  <  f  state 
saloons  lor  the  steel  age, 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  spent  ii<  i  will  be  worth  binding  one 

day,  which  is  more  than  one  <  .in  s.iv  for  the  speeches 
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4I|  most  statesmen,  lixing  and  dead.  The  truth  is  they 
are  nothing  If  not  "good  rending",  and  good  to  hear 
too.  There  is  always  such  keenness  and  bite  about 
them.  But  perhaps  the  chief  virtue  is  the  entire 
absence  from  them,  one  and  all,  of  periphrasis — that 
which  for  twO  centuries  of  party  history  has  apparently 
been  esteemed  a  virtue.  His  speech  at  Glasgow  was 
first-class  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  the  most 
convincing  perhaps  by  far  of  all  Tariff  Reform  experts. 
We  fancy  he  is  gradually  bringing  in  many  of  the 
honest  doubters.  He  draws  from  a  great  experience 
of  business  and  has  unfailing  common  sense;  and  he  is 
beyond  doubt  intellectual,  too,  without  being  what  is 
termed  with  discreet  vagueness  "an  intellectualist ". 
Tariff  Reform  under  a  man  like  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should 
mean  safety  for  all. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  by  the  way,  made  light  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  saying  that,  if  all  the  money  in  the  country 
were  divided  equally,  every  man  would  have  £200  a 
(rear.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  notice  that 
on  the  strength  of  this  calculation  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
proceeded  to  give  every  member  of  Parliament  just 
double  his  right  share  ! 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  probably  recognises  that  no  man 
can  live  on  ^"200  a  year  nowadays  :  it  is  below  the  right 
minimum  wage,  he  has  felt  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  and, 
far  from  securing  its  owner  "  half  the  good  things  that 
make  life  worth  living  ",  according  to  Mr.  Snowden, 
it  will  not — with  a  Radical  Government  in  power  and 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  up — secure  him  a 
traction  of  them. 

Mr.  Masterman  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday  that  "  the  most  friendly  and  amicable 
negotiations  were  at  present  proceeding  between  the 
representatives  of  the  doctors  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Insurance  Commissioners  ".  Never- 
theless, said  Mr.  Masterman,  these  negotiations  are  of 
so  extremely  delicate  a  nature  that  a  word  as  to  what 
is  really  happening  might  ruin  everything.  Doctors 
or  no  doctors,  the  Act  will  certainly  come  into  operation 
in  July.  Mr.  Masterman  told  the  House  that,  if  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  did  not  know  their 
position  in  July,  the  Government  "  would  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  or  dismayed  ".  The  Government,  in 
fact,  are  going  to  thrust  the  Act  upon  them  as  soon  as 
possible;  because,  when  once  the  Act  is  in  operation, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  find  out  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thinks  it  easier  in  this  insur- 
ance hubbub  to  pick  holes  in  the  other  side  than  to 
defend  his  own.  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  has  recently  ques- 
tioned some  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statements  about 
the  Insurance  Act  ;  and  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
answered  him  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times".  "  I  would 
only  say",  wrote  Mr.  George,  "that  aspersions 
on  the  veracity  of  my  statements  with  reference  to  the 
Insurance  Act  come  very  ill  from  the  pen  of  a  member 
of  a  party  under  whose  auspices  an  unparalleled  cam- 
paign of  mendacity  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
organised  during  the  past  few  months."  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  does  not  crush  the  "  lie  ".  He  returns  it  to 
Mr.  Maitland  with  a  bow.  It  is  easy  give-and-take 
with  the  "  lie  "  in  politics  to-day  : 

"  W  ho  calls  me  vilain?  breaks  my  pate  across? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  mv  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs?    Who  does  me  this? 
Ha  ! 

Swounds,  I  should  take  it  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon-livered,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

At  last,  with  the  Radicals  in  office,  we  have  a  bit 
of  retrenchment  and  economy.  But,  alas,  it  does  not, 
after  all,  come  through  the  Government  pledged  to 
economy,  though  it  is  a  House  of  Commons  reform. 
The  Kitchen  Committee  has  cut  down  the  shilling 
Parliamentary  dinner.  Henceforth  the  politician  mav 
dine  wisely,  if  not  too  well,  for  a  shilling  a  head,  but 
the  public  will  not  pay  the  bill.    We  note  the  "  West- 


minster Gazette"  expresses  its  deep  approval  of  this 
reform'.  Yes,  but  is  not  the  Chairman  of  the  Kitchen 
Committee  a  good  Tory?  This  strikes  us  as  a  case  of 
the  Whigs  trying  to  steal  the  clothes  of  the  Tories,  the 
dinner  clothes. 

Mr.  Churchill  won  his  libel  action,  and  he  very  well 
deserved  to  win  it.  The  lines  in  the  magazine  that 
attributed  cowardice  downright  to  him  and  dishonour- 
able conduct  as  a  soldier  were  bad  in  fact;  and  wc  can 
agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Darling  that  they  were  bad  in 
In  lion  too.  Chaff  is  one  thing — most  of  us  have 
dared  at  some  time  or  other  to  indulge  in  that  about 
Mr.  Churchill's  exploits  in  the  world  of  action  :  and  it 
can  even  be  pointed — chaff  often  is.  But  these  foolish 
verses  were  quite  another  thing.  The  editor  was  extra- 
ordinarily unfortunate  in  not*  having  read  them  in  time 
to  reject  them. 

South  Hackney  has  given  us  the  singular  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Asquilh  and  Mr.  Bottomlcy  as  fellow  company  pro- 
moters. The  Liberal  party  and  the  Government  are 
happy  indeed  in  securing  such  a  powerful  partner,  who 
brought  to  them  at  Hackney  his  large  following. 

Mr.  Balfour — "partly  as  a  politician,  partly  as  a 
philosopher  " — writes  in  the  June  number  of  "  Nord  und 
Sud  "  of  Anglo-German  relations.  The  article  is  a 
model  of  the  style  in  which  big  international  questions 
should  be  treated.  The  touch  of  philosophy — turning  a 
statement  of  a  politician  into  the  utterance  of  a  states- 
man— will  certainly  appeal  to  Mr.  Balfour's  German 
readers.  Mr.  Balfour  nowhere  shirks  the  difficult 
places  of  his  subject.  But  in  spite  of  the  firmness  and 
honesty  with  which  he  states  "  the  English  point  of 
view  " — or  because  of  it — there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  to 
which  a  patriotic  German  could  possibly  take  exception, 
or  a  phrase  that  he  could  misread.  The  article  is 
vividly  in  contrast  with  a  contribution  by  Lord  Haldane. 
Lord  Haldane  would  seem  to  argue  that  misunderstand- 
ing between  Goethe's  country  and  Shakespeare's  is 
unthinkable. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  now  has  the  full  report  of  the  trial 
of  Miss-Malecka.  Meantime  her  friends  would  be  well 
advised  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Many  questions  put 
this  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  instinct,  not 
so  much  with  friendship  for  Miss  Malecka  as  with 
enmity  and  suspicion  towards  Russia.  Russia  has 
every  right  to  resent,  and  every  incentive  to  ignore, 
the  outcry  of  persons  who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  hostility.  Whether  the  Law  Officers 
will  instruct  the  Government  to  interfere  is  doubtful. 
The  Russian  Government  assert  that  Miss  Malecka  is  a 
Russian,  as  well  as  a  British,  subject ;  and  the  double 
nationality,  if  admitted,  adds  considerably  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  interference. 

Germany  has  been  robbed  of  its  promised  sensation. 
The  Reichstag  had  looked  forward  to  a  first-class 
debate  on  the  Emperor's  warning  to  the  Mayor  of 
Strassburg.  Had  he  broken  his  pledge  given  after  the 
crisis  of  November  1908,  and  was  the  Alsatian  Consti- 
tution in  any  danger?  The  whole  thing  was  spoilt  by 
the  Socialists,  who  found  it  convenient  to  make  out  a 
case  against  the  Prussian  franchise,  and  a  very  abusive 
case  too.  The  Government  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  sympathy  of  the  House  in  their  protests  against  the 
attacks  on  the  leading  State  of  the  Empire,  with  whose 
internal  affairs  the  Reichstag  has  no  concern.  The 
Socialists  then  made  matters  worse  by  attacking  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  only  result  of  the  episode  is  that 
there  is  now  a  breach  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Left,  and  the  position  of  the  Government  is  thus 
strengthened.  The  majority  against  it  is  a  paper 
majority  only. 

Diplomatic  changes  may  mean  a  great  deal,  as  we 
have  ourselves  lately  been  reminded,  and  there  certainly 
seems  to  be  something  behind  the  retirement  of  the 
French  Ambassador  to  S.  Petersburg.  French  and 
Russian  views  of  foreign  policy  do  not  quite  coincide 
just  now.  The  Russian  entente  with  Italy,  originally 
formed  to  guard  against  the  by  no  means  pressing 
danger  of  an  Austrian  move  on  Salonika,  has  gained  in 
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importance  through  the  Italian  captures  in  the  JEgean. 
It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  retention  of  Rhodes 
would  win  Italy's  consent  to  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles.  France,  however,  has  her  hands  quite 
full  in  Morocco,  and  is  little  inclined  to  support  an 
adventurous  policy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Hence  a  certain  amount  of  friction  for  which  the  Ambas- 
sador bears  the  blame. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  capturing  Ohio,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  State,  seems  to  have  destroyed  Mr. 
Taft's  chances  of  a  second  term.  After  the  "  adjunct  " 
letter  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  sorry.  Whether 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  hhjiself  go  back  to  the  White 
House  is  still  an  open  question.  Many  orthodox 
Republicans  hate  him,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  non- 
party feeling  against  a  third-term  candidature.  The 
ex-President's  best  chance  lies  in  the  failure  of  the 
Democrats  to  find  a  good  candidate.  He  will  thus  poll 
some  of  the  Democratic  vote.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  winning  ground,  and  the  average  Yankee 
likes  to  feel  he  is  on  the  winning  side. 

Mr.  Hull  resigned  the  Finance  portfolio  in  the  Botha 
Ministry  because  he  held  the  innocent  but  not  unnatural 
view  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  finance  should 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  expenditure.  Mr.  Sauer,  as 
Minister  for  the  Railways,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  railway  policy  was  a  matter  to  be 
decided  on  his  own  initiative,  whatever  the  cost.  Mr. 
Hull  says  the  Cabinet,  in  other  words  the  Finance 
Minister,  was  kept  in  the  dark  by  Mr.  Sauer,  and  Mr. 
Sauer  replies  that  the  Cabinet  was  informed  and  that 
his  action  was  quite  constitutional.  The  flat  contra- 
diction of  these  two  statements  placed  Mr.  Botha  in  a 
dilemma  when  appealed  to  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
He  adopted  the  safe  course  of  declaring  both  to  be 
right.  The  disputants  look  at  matters  from  different 
standpoints.  All  that  the  affair  really  proves  is  that  the 
South  African  Government  has  been  run  in  water-tight 
compartments  and  that  Mr.  Botha  has  neglected  on  this 
occasion  to  assert  himself.  Possibly  there  was  method 
in  his  slackness. 

New  Zealand's  instant  agreement  to  the  Admiralty's 
suggestion  that  her  Dreadnought  cruiser  should  be 
stationed  in  the  N'orth  Sea  instead  of  in  the  Pacific 
makes  one  hope  that  the  Colonies  are  beginning  to 
grasp  the  essential  principles  of  naval  defence.  The 
cruiser  will  now  take  its  plate  with  other  ships  of  its 
class  and  date,  instead  of  being  isolated  among  inferior 
boats  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  New  Zealand  has 
thus  recognised  that  the  true  defence  of  the  Empire 
is  at  the  centre  and  not  at  the  circumference.  The 
effort  of  a  certain  section  of  the  German  Press  to  sec  in 
this  arrangement  a  new  menace  is  merely  puerile. 
France  might  just  as  well  ask  Germany  to  show  her 
friendship  by  plat  ing  her  best  troops  at  points  where 
they  would  be  least  able  to  do  efficient  service.  As 
with  New  Zealand,  so  with  Canada.  I'nder  Mr. 
Borden's  Government  the  Canadians  abandon  the  idea 
of  little  Navy  54  hemes  in  favour  of  a  real  contribution 
to  the  Imperial  fleet. 

There  is  trouble  again  at  the  London  Docks,  this 
time  with  the  lightermen  and  their  emplovers.  hut  any 
sectional  dispute,  whether  about  wages  or  trade 
unionism  is  at  once  taken  up  nowadays  In  a  central 
body.  Thus,  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation  has 
already  taken  over  the  dispute;  and  has  at  a  blow 
decided  to  call  out  100,000  men.  'I  he  w  hole  body  of 
dock  workers  of  every  <  lass  lightermen,  d<«  kers,  car- 
men, and  others  may  and  will  as  cir<  umslan<  es  dire,  t 
be  called  into  the  strike  /one.  Already  this  has  gone 
on  so  far  that  cargoes  are  lying  on  the  quavs  undcalt 
with,  and  the  food  supply  is  threatened.  The 
London  and  Suburban  Traders'  Federation  have 
brought  the  necessity  of  protection  for  those  willing  to 

work  to  the  attention  of  the  Government. 


What  has  been  done  so  far  is  to  appoint  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent dispute,  but  in  Mr.  McKenna's  words,  not  a 
roving  inquiry.  This  means  that  it  will  probably  not 
inquire  into  the  question  of  trade  unionism  and  non- 
trade  unionism  in  the  Port.  Not  only  lightermen's 
wages  are  in  dispute,  but  the  wider  question  of  trade 
unionists  determined  to  refuse  to  work  with  non- 
unionists  or  to  help  forward  any  work  where  they  are 
employed.  According  to  Mr.  Harry  Gosling  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Federation,  this  is  a  point  of  "  the 
present  dispute  "  which  Sir  Edward  Clarke  cannot  deal 
with,  and  it  is  the  point  which  matters  most. 

The  Government  is  to  be  required  by  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  to  alter  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  The  Federation  has  been  sitting  in  London  during 
the  week  considering  the  reports  from  the  districts  that 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Boards  under  the  Act.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn's  interpretation 
of  it  in  South  Wales  brings  the  minimum  wage  below 
five  shillings  for  day  workers  in  the  mines.  The  Act  is 
ambiguous  as  to  the  basis  of  average  wages  which  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  minimum  wage.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn 
takes  certain  price  lists  ;  the  miners  say  the  average 
earnings  on  those  price  lists  ought  to  be  taken  as  some 
Chairmen  have  done,  and  they  ask  the  Government  for 
an  Act  interpreting  in  this  sense. 

Mr.  Asquith,  they  say,  made  it  very  clear  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Bill  that  he  expected  and  intended  five 
shillings  to  be  fixed  as  the  lowest  point  for  the  minimum 
wage.  The  Government  would  not  directly  put  five 
shillings  into  the  Act,  but  if  it  accepts  the  miners'  views 
it  gets  it  into  the  Act  indirectly.  There  will  not  be 
another  strike  unless  and  until  the  Government  refuses 
an  amended  Act.  If  it  agrees,  then  in  all  probability 
the  Employers'  Federation  will  come  along  with  the 
declaration  that  there  will  be  a  lockout.  The  prospect 
is  gloomy  for  the  consumer,  and  bright  for  none  but 
the  speculator. 

The  Government's  difficulties  with  the  miners  have 
not  disposed  Mr.  Asquith,  at  any  rate,  to  rush  for  a 
remedy  to  nationalisation.  The  railways  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  first  to  go;  but  Mr.  Asquith,  replying  to  a 
deputation  on  Monday,  did  not  think  the  case  had  yet 
been  made.  Mr.  Asquith  was  perhaps  merely  smooth- 
ing the  deputation  when  he  contended  that  nationalisa- 
tion was  rather  a  question  of  degree  than  of  principle. 
It  is  true  that  the  railways  are  to  a  certain  extent  regu- 
lated by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  but  so  are  factories  and 
workshops.  The  difference  between  State-regulation 
and  State-ownership  is  more  than  a  difference  of  degree. 

We  fancy  the  public  will  take  the  complaints  and 
grievances  of  the  Suffragettes  about  not  being  treated 
as  first-class  misdemeanants  very  calmly.  And  this  is 
really  the  only  point  that  can  be  raised,  as  there  was  no 
vestige  of  defence  from  start  to  finish.  It  was  burlesque 
to  argue  that  the  Government  and  not  themselves  were 
conspirators.  They  had  no  case — and  they  abused  the 
prosecutor.  Sir  Rulus  La.n  ■>  explained  his  appearance 
urn  to  the  importance  of  the  Suffragettes  as  political 
offenders,  but  because  In  alone,  and  not  the  Govern- 
nnut,  was  responsible  for  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in 
the  trial  helped  the  Suffragette  movement.  Prison  for 
breaking  windows  does  not  make  Suffragette  martyrs; 
it  does  not  even  make  them  politu  i  ins.  Tom  Minn'  , 
and  the  Suffragette  trials  have  had  at  le.isi  one  thin.* 
in  common;  the  absence  of  common  sense  in  the  talk 
about  free  expression  o|  opinion  and  political  offences. 

Messrs.  Lyons  have  placed  all  cat-keepers  under  an 
obligation,  especially  all  shop  and  restaurant  keep.  1 -< 
who  need  rats  to  catch  m'n  e.  They  have  obtained  ■< 
reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  County  COWI  at  West- 
minster giving    Mrs.   Clinton   /.  too    damages.  The 

dramati  i  pi  i  iona  were  Mrssrs.  Lyons'  cat  a  itfi  kittens, 

the  heroine  in  the  CaSC,  Mis.  Clinton's  dog,  and 
Mrs.   Clinton  herself,   who  unfortunate  1\ ,  in  a  melee 

between  cat  and  dog,  was  bitten  by  the  cat.  The*  Court 
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has  decided  practically  thai  the  habilrty  of  cat-keepuig 
STSiefame  ai  for  dog-keeping.  Neither  .s  so  dangerous 
u  to  make  the  owner  absolutely  rcspons.blc  by  merel} 
keeping  them  for  injuries  they  may  do.  He  must  have 
knowledge  that  the  individual  animal  was  dangerous. 
A  eat  is  not  transformed  into  a  dangerous  annual  by 
having  kittens. 

The  depositors  are  to  come  last  in  the  distribution 
of  the  assets  of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society,  which 
,1k  v  took  to  be  a  bank.  The  long  statement  of  the 
Senior  Official  Receiver  they  have  received  regards  the 
failure  as  due  not  only  to  a  severe  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  trustee  securities,  but  also  to  "  a  lack  of  bank- 
ing experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  directors  ". 
A.  notable  feature  of  the  expenditure  is  that  of  the  need- 
lessly elaborate  building  where  the  society  carried  on 
its  business.  The  new  bank  premises  were  built  in 
1900  at  a  cost  (including  site)  of  about  /,>io,ooo. 
Among  the  assets  the  bank  buildings  are  returned  as 
of  the  value  of  ^435,092  odd,  and  have  been  disposed 
of  after  arbitration  at  £31 1,029.  ■  The  loss  here  is 
severe,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  check  was  put 
on  reckless  building  to  attract  public  attention. 

Sir  Julius  Wcrnher  is  a  real  loss  to  this  country. 
Had  all,  or  indeed  many,  of  the  South  African  magnates 
been  of  his  quality,  we  should  have  had  none  of  the 
sharp,  though  not  entirely  unjustifiable,  criticism  of 
their  influence  which  has  been  so  common  in  London. 
Sir  Julius  Wernher  was  a  big  man  every  way.  He 
was  big  enough  to  make  an  immense  fortune,  to  win 
a  considerable  name  and  a  baronetcy,  without  for- 
getting, or  wishing  to  forget,  the  humble  German  town- 
ship whence  he  came.  The  splendid  entertainments  at 
Bath  House  could  always  find  room  for  old  and  less 
successful  friends,  as  well  as  ambassadors  and  the  great 
world  generally.  One  would  hardly  have  guessed  from 
his  bluff,  genial  outward  manner  that  the  big  rough 
Teuton  was  a  man  of  varied  and  most  delicate  culture — a 
lover  of  books  and  good  pictures  and  old  ivories,  one  who 
loved  them  for  themselves,  not  merely  as  furniture,  or 
as  the  right  thing.  Seldom  has  fine  enterprise  of  any- 
kind  found  a  better  friend  than  Julius  Wernher. 

Mr.  Balfour's  address  to  the  Art  Collections  Fund's 
meeting  was  not  inspiriting.  It  acknowledged  at  the 
start  that  the  future  position  of  the  nation,  as  regards 
artistic  possession  and  culture,  was  at  stake,  and  that 
the  annual  grant  of  ^5000  to  the  National  Gallery  was 
"  ludicrous  ".  This  foolish  sum  is  ludicrous  merely  as 
the  Gallery's  ordinary  income ;  it  is  unspeakable  in 
connexion  with  the  more  immediate  pressing  need  for 
securing  the  half-dozen  indispensable  masterpieces  yet 
left  in  England.  But  Mr.  Balfour  apparently  was  not 
hopeful  of  its  increase,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
national  question  of  safeguarding  the  country's  cultured 
education  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  business  of  a 
private  body. 

Obviously  the  ^5000  grant  is  not  enough  for  ordinary 
needs  if  our  Gallery  is  to  take  its  proper  place.  The 
extraordinary  demands,  however,  are  the  pressing  need. 
Where  is  the  emergency  fund  that  once  established  and 
safely  banked  will  meet  them.  We  talk  of  it  once  a 
year,  and  then  let  it  drop,  while  the  danger  of  losing 
indispensable  treasures  creeps  nearer.  Private  gene- 
rosity, such  as  King  Edward's,  and  the  Government's 
liberal  acceptance  of  its  responsibilities  could  lay  this 
danger  permanently,  in  a  few  months.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  a  decent  income  for  the  Gallery  might  be  settled. 

One  does  not  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Balfour,  at 
such  a  meeting,  that  British  art  was  insignificant  before 
tfie  popular  Reynolds  era.  We  may  be  ignorant  of  our 
splendid  early  record,  but  surely  some  have  heard  of 
English  and  Irish  artists  supplying  the  Continent  with 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  incomparable  embroi- 
deries; of  the  Westminster  frescoes,  of  English  ivories 
and  miniatures,  second  perhaps  only  to  Holbein's.  The 
Walpole  Society  will  be  indignant. 


THE  CLOAK  OE  POLITICAL  MOTIVE. 

IT  would  l>c  hard  to  beat  the  sophistries,  intentional 
or  merely  stupid,  which  have  accumulated  round 
the  cases  of  the  suffragists  and  Tom  Mann.  Nobody 
who  gives  a  few  minutes'  unbiassed  consideration  to 
the  question  of  political  motive  would  seriously  maintain 
the  propositions  which  the  suffragist  prisoners  put  for- 
ward at  the  Old  Bailey  or  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardic  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
sentences  on  the  "  Syndicalist  "  group.  To  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  that  one  should  be  an  obsessed 
suffragist  oneself,  or  an  advocate  who  is  bound  when 
his  clients  get  into  trouble  to  find  objections  to  their 
punishment  without  considering  their  rationality.  Only 
under  a  compulsion  of  this  kind  is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  intelli- 
gence could  defend  Tom  Mann's  incitement  to  mutiny 
as  being  purely  an  expression  of  the  opinion  expressed 
constantly  in  Christian  churches  that  men  should  not 
kill  each  other.  Such  an  absurdity  is  best  left  for 
refutation  to  a  jury  of  sensible  men;  and  it  is  not  the 
law  but  twelve  ordinary  men  who  have  treated  it  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves.  Neither  in  such  a  case  as 
Mann's,  nor  in  that  of  the  suffragists,  is  there  any  harsh 
rule  of  law  laid  down  by  Judges  which  the  public  senti- 
ment resents  as  unsuitable  to  the  feeling  of  the  times. 
Juries  used  to  be  a  defence  to  the  expression  of  opinion 
on  various  matters,  and  a  protection  against  Govern- 
ment prosecutions  where  political  motives  took  some 
form  of  activity  which  was  not  condemned  by  the  popu- 
lar conscience.  It  was  a  jury  who  said  that  Mann  was 
not  expressing  an  opinion,  but  doing  an  act  against  the 
law  which  they  disapproved  of  as  a  form  of  activity 
with  which  they  had  no  sympathy.  So  also  a  jury 
finds  that  the  suffragists  cither  conspired  to  destroy  the 
property  of  citizens  or  did  actually  destroy  it.  As 
representatives  of  the  common  sense  they  do  not  feel 
called  on  to  protect  any  supposed  interests  of  the  com- 
munity by  refusing  to  find  these  things  as  facts.  Politi- 
cal agitators  in  these  times  do  not  find  sufficient  the 
protection  of  the  trial  by  jury  with  which  their  pre- 
decessors were  satisfied.  They  demand  that  the  Judge 
shall  lay  down  the  rule  that  an  "  expression  of  opinion  " 
such  as  Mann's  cannot  be  a  breach  of  law  and  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Or, 
as  the  suffragists,  they  claim  that  a  political  motive  is, 
what  no  other  motive  can  be,  a  ground  for  ruling  that 
a  destroyer  of  property  is  not  an  offender.  But  what 
is  there  in  the  political  motive  that  entitles  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  category  apart  and  given  a  virtue  the 
English  law  does  not  allow  to  any  other  motive? 

Put  it  that  the  "  political  motive  "  were  pleaded  for 
Mann's  offence  of  inciting  soldiers  to  mutiny.  Can  it 
be  said  that  the  country  is  prepared  for  a  law  that  it 
is  a  crime  to  incite  to  mutiny  from  any  motive  but  a 
political  motive?  The  absurdity  of  supposing  this  is 
obvious ;  the  danger  cf  subverting  the  allegiance  of 
the  Army  is  what  the  citizens  are  concerned  with,  and 
not  with  the  motive  of  the  subverter.  So,  unless  the 
case  for  private  property  were  given  up  altogether, 
how  can  one  person  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  properly 
of  another  with  impunity,  whatever  his  motive  may  be? 
Logically  it  would  be  as  proper  to  argue  that  political 
motive  would  excuse  murder,  if  the  victim  were  a 
Sovereign  or  a  statesman  and  he  were  murdered  for 
that  reason  by  a  Republican  or  an  Anarchist.  It  would 
be  utterly  unworkable  to  place  political  motive  on  a 
different  legal  footing  from  other  motives. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  attempts  to  define  a  prin- 
ciple of  punishment  in  a  case  like  that  of  Mann's,  if  he 
cannot  be  got  off  either  on  the  expression  of  opinion 
plea  or  of  the  political  motive  plea.  He  suggests  the 
test  ought  to  be  the  possibility  of  the  offence  being 
repeated.  This  we  admit  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
Judge  in  fixing  a  sentence  or  for  the  Home  Secretary 
in  reconsidering  it.  As  for  the  Judge,  whatever  miti- 
gating circumstance  there  may  be  in  a  "  political 
motive  " — the  claim  made  for  it  being  that  it  excludes 
more  or  less  the  ordinary  brutal  selfishness  of  crime — 
this  was  taken  into  account  both  in  the  Mann  case  and 
the  suffragist  case.    But  in  the  suffragist  case  there 
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could  be  no  occasion  for  leniency  on  the  ground  of  any 
probability  that  the  offence  would   not    be  repeated. 
The  Judge  distinctly  stated  that  this  could  not  possibly 
influence  him  in  his  sentence,  as  no  regret  had  been 
expressed  for  the  offence ;  and   whatever  restraining 
influence  a  sharp  punishment  might  have  was  necessary 
with  people  who  gloried  in  what  they  had  done  and 
would   give   no  promise  about  discontinuing   it  for 
lhe  future.    How,  then,  could  the  Judge  concede  their 
plea  for  treatment  as  first-class  misdemeanants?  To 
make  a  punishment  nominal  by   reducing  everything 
disagreeable  in  it,  except  mere  detention,  he  might  at 
ieast  expect  them  to  promise  so  much.    They  would 
make  no  concession  to  induce  him  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion in  their  favour  ;  and  he  was  surely  entitled  to 
lake  this  obstinacy  into  consideration.      The  Home 
Secretary  has  to  meet  the  same  difficulty  in  both  the 
Mann  and  the  suffragist  cases.    He  is  a  politician,  and 
political  sentences  may  be  treated  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  Government  that  happens  to  be  in 
office.    His  position  reminds  us  of  what  Adam  Smith 
said  of  the  statesman,  a  political  animal  of  whom  purely 
rational  conclusions  cannot  be  predicted.    And  punish- 
ments are  in  any  case  not  mathematically  determinable, 
as  is  constantly  found  where  the  Court   of  Criminal 
Appeal  revises  and  mitigates  the  sentences  of  Judges 
at  trials.      Mann  and  the   suffragists  might  appeal 
against  their  sentences  of  imprisonment  ;  but  the  opinion 
may  be  ventured  that  this  is  not  worth  their  trying. 
Unless  there  is  something  against  Judges  which  cannot 
be  corrected  by  appeal,  it  is  well  for  the  Home  Secretary 
himself  to  leave  sentences  as  the  Judges  impose  them. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  dogmatising  about  what  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  do  with  the  suffragists  so  long 
as  he  does  not  interfere  to  avert  substantial  punishment 
from  these  serious  offenders  who  had  not  a  scrap  of 
legal  defence.     In  Mann's  case,  however,  he  has  already 
gone  far  enough. 


THE    PARTY  POSITION. 

THE  country  to-day  is  not  speculating  as  to  whether 
the  Unionists  will  come  in  next  time  :  all  that  con- 
cerns it  is  the  precise  time  which  Ministerialists  will 
choose  for  facing  their  debacle,  or  the  exact  moment 
when  events  will  force  them  to  face  the  country.  Every 
by-election  is  a  memento  mori.  l  he  Government  is 
damned  already  by  the  electorate  ;  the  only  question  is 
when  precisely  will  it  choose  to  die. 

Its  last  two  efforts  have  indeed  been  praiseworthy, 
so  far  as  they  were  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  obso- 
lete pledges  forced  on  them  by  Irish  and  Welsh  recalci- 
trance to  further  delay,  rather  than  to  any  desire  to 
meet  present  popular  needs.  Everybody  knew  that 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  were  unpopu- 
lar— but  Ministers  preferred  unpopularity  to  Dissolu- 
tion.    This  is  the  inne  r  histejry  of  the  presi  nt  m  ssion. 

As  far  as  Home  Rule  is  concerned,  the  Cabinet 
started  out  on  their  <  ampaign  under  a  great  mis- 
apprehension, <  hiefly  due  to  Lord  I'irrie  and  his  few- 
Liberal  friends  in  l  ister.  Ministers  were  to!<i  that 
Ulster  did  not  mean  business  and  would  never  fight. 
In  consequence  the  Liberal  Press  and  the  utter* 
anccs  of  subordinate  offi<  e-holdcrs  were  full  o(  d(  rision 
of  the  possibilities  of  trouble  in  the  North.  On  this 
view  of  events  the  carrying  of  I  ionic  Rule  was  post- 
poned tO  within  three  months  of  the  las!  possible  date 
of  the  next  General  Lleetion.  SinOC  tbisj  Original 
blunder,  for  wh'n  h  Lord  I'irrie  is  mainly  responsible,  the 
true  fa<  Is  of  the  ease  have  p<  netrated  Ministerial  minds, 
and  a  state  of  panic  has  followed  hence  the  <  011- 
ciliatOiy  Speed)  e>f  Mr.  Winston  Churc  hill  on  the  Home 
Rule  Hill.  The  (iovernment  have  realised  th.it  to  forot 
Home  Rule  on  l  ister  three  months  l>cfor<  a  General 
Lleetion  is  to  inv  ite  disaster  at  the  polls. 

The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Hill  has  proved  »\<n 
more  disastrous  for  the  Government.  Liberals  haw- 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  existence  oi  Liberal  (  hurchmen. 
When  they  used  Nonconformity  to  gti  them  in  1906 
1o  help  them  repeal  the  Education  \<  1  of  Mr.  Halfour 
they  thought  they  had  abolished  the  Liberal  Churchman 


for  ever  and  won  an  election  in  spite  of  him.  Now  t 
appears  that  they  w  ere  wrong,  and  the  results  of  their 
error  are  upon  them.  During  the  last  sitting  of 
Parliament  report  after  report  has  been  coming  in  from 
the  Liberal  agents  announcing  the  wholesale  defection 
of  Liberals  on  the  Church  issue.  Hence  the  alarm  in 
Liberal  circles,  the  abstentions  or  hostile  votes  of 
Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  talk  of  con- 
cessions on  Disendowment  in  Committee,  the  annoyance 
at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  venomous  speech,  and  the 
general  collapse  of  the  whole  proposal.  The  Bill  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  passed  this  year — possibly  it  may  be 
dropped  altogether.  The  truth  is  that  the  age  of 
materialism  has  passed  with  the  advent  of  materialist): 
conditions  of  life.  Neither  popular  sentiment  nor  intel- 
lectual theory  will  consent  under  any  terms  to  the 
turning  of  spiritual  endowments  to  the  creation  of 
washing-houses  under  a  county  council.  The  Govern- 
ment had  better  drop  the  Bill  ;  it  is  dead  in  any  case, 
because  it  is  in  essence  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age.  YVe  really  have  no  time  to-day  to  worry  about 
Baptist  vendettas  against  the  Church  of  England.  Ltt 
the  Nonconformists  pluck  out  secular  atheism  from 
their  own  eye  before  proclaiming  the  mote  of  Establish- 
ment in  the  eye  of  their  opponents. 

The  real  issue  lies  far  beyond  all  these  ancient  pro- 
grammes of  Newcastle  and  the  'nineties.  Who  is  going 
to  deal  with  labour  unrest?  What  Government  or 
what  party  has  a  programme  or  a  solution  here?  It 
is  this  question  which  rules  the  political  field.  The 
Radicals  have  attempted  the  solution  and  failed — for 
the  unrest  continues.  Like  Jason  they  have  sown  the 
dragon's  teeth  of  class  hatred  and  unlike  Jason  have 
proved  unable  to  slay  the  product  of  its  efforts.  On 
this  issue — the  particular  field  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — the  country  has  lost  all  faith  in  Liberalism. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  Liberal  social  reform.  He 
has  had  office  and  it  has  failed  to  show  the  man.  The 
nation  is  thoroughly  alarmed  ;  it  has  tried  Liberalism 
and  found  it  wanting  :  will  it  put  its  trust  in  the 
Unionists  for  any  length  of  time?  The  answer  to  this 
question  entirely  depends  on  the  Unionist  party. 
Unionist  policy  must  firmly  base  itself  upon  the  doctrine  s 
of  Disraeli.  It  must  be  socially  constructive  under 
protection  of  a  tariff,  and  devote  itself  to  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  all  the  vast  resources  latent 
within  the  Empire'.  If  Toryism  will  produce  and 
fight  for  its  constructive  programme  of  Social,  Imperir>l 
and  Tariff  Reform  it  will  be  able  to  form  not  merely 
a  temporary  Government  based  on  a  reaction  against 
Radical  failures,  but  a  permanent  Administration 
capable  of  carrying  out  all  the  great  policies  which  are 
now  needed  by  the  State. 


Mil-:  STATE  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

THE  Prime  Minister  chose  his  time  for  receiving 
the  deputation  on  the  nationalisation  of  railways 

cleverly.    By  making  the  deputation  coincide  with  the 

Postmaster-General's  statement  on  tin  Slate  telephone 
Mr.  Asquitfa  made  it  seem  natural  to  the  public  that  the 
subjec  t  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  ma(tcr-r>l-fa<  t  w..y 
and  that  the  ultimate  question  of  the  merits  of  State- 
ownership  should  not  he  raised.  'I  hat  is  where  he 
showed  his  cleverness.  For  the  Ministerial  <  oalilion  is 
far  from  unanimous  on  the  matter  of  State-ownership 

Some  of  its  members,  animated  by  a  hatred  of  capital 

in  private  hands,  have  a  strong  a  priori  prejudice  in 
favour  of  public  control  of  industry,  and  espec  ially  oi 
public  services;  others,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
most  level-headed  men  in  the  Radical  parly,  would  1  »• 

\crv  reluctant  to  see  the  State  become  in   direct 

associated  with  any  one  se<  lion  of  labour  at  a  time 
when  all  lalK>ur  is  so  restless.  Nor  i>»  there  unanimity 
iimeing  the  Opposition. 

To   an    average    man    it    is    clear    that    a  strong 
pap<  r  c  asc'  c  an  Im  made  out  for  public  control  of  ptibli 
services.      Two  points  stand  out  at  once.  First, 
public    services   form   an   exception   to  the    rule — or 
to  what  the  text-books  proclaim  as  the   rule — that 
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industry  is  organised  on  a  competitive  basis.  All  the 
services,  the  railways  among  them,  are  more  or  less 
monopolies,  and  the  influence  ol  competition  to  lower 
prices  is  consequently  inoperative.  Very  many  people- 
now  agree  that  public  services  should  not  be  altogether 
free  of  public  control,  and  in  the  case  of  our  rail- 
ways this  control  takes  the  shape  ol  the  statutory 
regulation  of  fares.  But  there  are  many  nowadays  who 
regard  this  measure  of  control  as  inadequate.  They 
are  fascinated  by  the  unity  of  management  secured  by 
State-ownership.  It  seems  on  the  face  of  it  so  much 
more  sensible  that  the  railways  of  England  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  one  mind  instead  of  thirty  or 
forty.  A  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  this  point  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation,  but  its  economic 
soundness  is  very  disputable.  Put  into  the  technical 
terms  of  modern  economics,  the  argument  is  that  a  trust 
is  better  than  a  cartel.  The  British  railways  at  present 
form  a  not  very  compact  cartel.  Taken  over  by  the 
Government  they  would  become  a  State-owned  trust. 
As  a  fact,  however,  American  and  German  business 
experience  shows  that  not  all  industries  can  profitably 
be  concentrated  into  trusts.  In  some  cases  it  is  found 
better  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  the  participants 
and  some  of  the  American  trusts  are  really  cartels. 

The  criticism  suggests  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
case  for  State-ownership  is  often  stronger  on  paper 
than  in  fact.  The  unified  concern  would  be  so  vast 
that  it  would  require  a  super-man  as  managing 
director,  and  super-men  are  not  to  be  found  among 
politicians  or  civil  servants.  Accordingly,  if  the  service 
is  to  be  managed  at  all,  cast-iron  rules  must  be  made 
to  apply  to  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  then  follow 
complaints  of  over-centralisation  and  red-tape.  No 
doubt,  too,  State-owned  industries  must  be  conducted 
on  rather  formal  lines  in  order  that  Parliaments  may 
see  how  they  arc  run,  and  this  means  much  minuting 
and  the  elaborate  tabulation  of  facts.  For  these  reasons 
State-ownership  frequently  fails  to  realise  the  antici- 
pated economies  and  the  profits  which  were  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  the  taxpayer  tend  to  disappear.  The  case 
of  the  Western  Railway  of  France,  strangely  instanced 
by  one  of  the  advocates  of  nationalisation,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  defects  of  State-ownership  in  practice. 

It  is  because  the  average  man  feels  that  the  theory  is 
better  than  the  reality  that  he  wants  to  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits.  That  is  a  sound  procedure,  but 
we  must  be  careful  what  we  mean  by  merits.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  an  open  mind 
on  the  question  of  railway  nationalisation  as  a  business 
proposition  if  by  "business"  he  means  "financial". 
Monday's  discussion  showed  pretty  plainly  that  rail- 
way nationalisation  could  not  pay  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  The  average  dividend  in  191 1  was  stated 
to  be  3.66  per  cent.,  and  even  the  keenest  nationalisers 
only  represented  it  as  a  fraction  over  4  per  cent.  Sup- 
pose that  the  State  took  over  the  rails.  It  would  pre- 
sumably convert  the  present  shareholders  into  holders 
of  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  a  large  fraction  of  the  divi- 
dends is  thus  disposed  of  at  once.  Then  there  must 
be  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  stock.  If  it  were  fixed 
at  the  ridiculously  low  figure  of  one-half  per  cent. — 
which  would  mean  that  the  State  would  really  become 
owner  of  the  railways  two  centuries  hence — it  would 
only  leave  the  tiniest  margin  of  profit  available  for  the 
public.  Out  of  that  margin  must  be  met  all  the 
contingencies  of  railway  management,  including  the 
demand  for  higher  wages,  which  we  may  be  sure  would 
be  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  State  purchase. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view  the  Prime 
Minister  was  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  burden 
of  proof  had  not  been  satisfactorily  shouldered  by  the 
nationalisers. 

With  the  telephones  so  prominent,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  the  case  of  the  railways  should 
have  been  viewed  from  the  commercial  standpoint. 
But  the  State  does  not  regard  everything  from 
that  standpoint.  It  is  not  an  organisation  operat- 
ing wholly,  or  even  mainly,  for  a  money  profit,  and 
because  its  wider  interests  were  ignored  in  Mon- 
day's discussion  neither  the  strongest  argument  for 


nationalisation  nor  the  strongest  argument  against  it 
was  then  put  forward.  Railway  nationalisation  is  a 
business  proposition,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  words, 
because  the  State,  and  only  the  State,  can  run  the  rail- 
ways with  a  single  eye  to  the  general  welfare.  In 
England  the  statutory  fare  averts  some  of  the  worst 
possibilities  of  monopolist  selfishness,  but  even  in 
England  the  railways  are  unconnected  in  the  general 
policy.  Take,  as  one  example,  the  distribution  of  our 
population.  It  is  agreed  that  our  people  should  not 
be  huddled  into  the  towns  and  that  the  habitable  area 
about  the  workshops  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  In 
practice  this  means  good  communications,  and  if  the 
English  railways  were  State-owned  there  would 'now 
be  an  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  suburban  ser- 
vices. It  is  true  that  the  companies  have  done  a  good 
deal  in  this  direction  in  recent  years.  But  that  is  not 
because  they  have  been  filled  with  eagerness  to  improve 
housing  conditions.  It  is  because  they  have  had  to  face 
the  competition  of  trams  and  motor-'buses.  Accident 
has,  in  fact,  brought  about  the  result  at  which  the  State 
would  have  aimed. 

Take,  again,  the  most  conspicuous  differences 
between  the  State-owned  rails  of  Germany  and  the 
private  rails  of  England.  In  Germany  railway 
policy  has  been  shaped  with  an  eye  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  German  waterways.  In  England  the  rail- 
ways bought  up  the  canals  in  order  to  kill  them.  It 
is,  of  course,  an  arguable  point  that,  in  a  small  country 
where  rapid  access  to  ports  is  most  desirable,  it  was 
better  to  concentrate  on  one  form  of  transport.  But 
it  was  certainly  not  on  these  grounds  that  the  railways 
ate  up  the  canals.  Their  aim  was  simplv  profit.  Fur- 
ther, the  Germans  have  made  their  rails  a  great  instru- 
ment for  pushing  their  foreign  trade,  arranging  special 
freight  rates  for  goods  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  The  English  companies  have  never  felt  any 
special  concern  about  this  question.  If  freight  rates 
are  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
our  companies  would  expect  the  reduction  to  be  made 
by  the  steamship  lines  which  carry  the  goods  for  the 
bulk  of  the  distance.  As  for  differential  rates  to 
stimulate  a  particular  industry — market-gardening  for 
instance — our  rails  have  no  need  to  consider  them. 
In  a  manufacturing  country  like  ours  the  transport  of 
agricultural  produce  is  a  small  item.  But  to  the  State, 
looking  to  the  general  wellbeing,  the  fostering  of 
agriculture  might  well  seem  a  necessity. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  if  controlled  by  the  State  the 
railways  might  become  a  very  potent  political  instru- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that  the 
State  could  not  be  trusted  to  control  the  instrument. 
The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  has  suggested  that  the 
House  of  Commons  man  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
railway  constituencies,  dockyard  constituencies  being 
already  bad  enough.  This  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the 
real  danger.  What  makes  us  shudder  is  not  the 
thought  of  the  demands  which  the  railway  vote  would 
make  upon  the  House  of  Commons  man,  but  the  thought 
of  the  bribes  which  the  House  of  Commons  man  would 
offer  to  the  railway  vote.  Think  of  a  Radical  Ministry 
in  danger  of  defeat  at  the  polls.  What  easier  way  of 
escape  than  to  produce  some  splendid  bribe  to  the  rail- 
waymen  for  w  hich  the  dukes  could,  on  paper,  be  made 
to  pay.  It  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
assume  that  the  party  head  of  a  public  department  con- 
trolling a  vote  which  may  well  decide  an  election  will 
not  turn  his  position  to  party  advantage.  The  question 
of  the  political  status  of  Civil  servants  lies,  indeed,  at 
the  very  root  of  the  controversy  as  to  State-ownership. 
The  drastic  plan  of  disfranchisement,  though  adopted 
in  some  countries,  is  not  feasible  in  England,  and  the 
alternative  opens  the  way  to  corruption.  There  must 
be  some  middle  course,  but  we  have  not  found  it  yet; 
and  while  statesmanship  is  thus  baffled,  the  general 
advantages  of  State-owned  railways  cannot  appeal 
with  decisive  force. 
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MUDDLING  OX  IX  AFRICA. 

THERE  have  been  sounder  financiers  than  Mr.  Hull, 
who  has  dropped  his  portfolio  in  the  South  African 
Ministry  like  a  hot  potato.  He  had  a  turn  for  extrava- 
gance and  the  vindictive  not  unworthy  of  our  Mr. 
George.  But  we  share  the  sincere  regret  with  which 
General  Botha  bemoans  his  lost  Treasurer,  and  fore- 
shadows reconstruction,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
across  the  South  Atlantic  we  perceive  General  Hertzog 
grinning.  The  Opposition  have  kept  Mr.  Botha  going, 
preferring  to  renegade  Englishmen  a  Dutchman  who 
really  means  well,  and  can  (occasionally)  be  squeezed 
into  acting  well.  But  "  with  them  "  were  Mr.  Smuts 
and  Mr.  Hull,  and  now  only  Mr.  Smuts  is  left.  It  is 
an  ill  lookout  for  British  interests,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  British  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  are  passing  from  the  supervision  of  the 
Imperial  Land  Board  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Union  Government.  The  five  years'  grace  which  Lord 
Milner's  action  in  the  Lords  wrung  from  the  present 
Government  has  not  in  all  cases  sufficed  to  put  the 
farmers  on  their  feet.  A  man  may  have  really  turned 
the  corner  and  be  doing  well,  but  still  not  have  dis- 
charged the  indebtedness  of  his  early  and  most  trying 
prentice  years.  And  fears  enough  are  entertained  that 
there  may  in  cases  be  foreclosing  which  an  Imperial 
Land  Board  would  never  have  dreamed  of,  with  the 
extrusion  of  excellent  British  settlers  who  have  made 
their  farms  out  of  the  barest  veld  after  ten  years  of 
heartbreaking  effort,  and  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
are  British.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  not  be 
brought  up  against  so  miserable  a  scandal,  for  which 
the  present  Government  would  require  treatment  by 
sjambok.  But  the  dread  of  it  is  distinctly  nearer  to 
"  materialising  "  for  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hull  from  the 
Botha  Ministry. 

Although  it  was  "done  in  public",  as  Major 
Pendennis  feared  that  Pen's  plucking  might  have  been, 
it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  clear  why  the  Treasurer  has 
fallen  out  of  the  coach.  "  Because  of  railways  ",  says 
Mr.  Hull,  and  because  Mr.  Sauer  kept  a-thwarting  of 
him,  having  even  incurred  expenditure  and  amended 
rates  affecting  revenues  in  the  largest  and  easiest 
manner  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  But  these 
things  Mr.  Sauer  denied  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  while  the  Opposition,  we  are  told,  kept  silent, 
"  wonder  and  comment  "  are  imputed  (by  Rcuter)  to 
the  South  African  world,  as  it  looks  on.  "  Comment  " 
may  fairly  come  to  this,  that  diamond  cuts  diamond 
when  Mr.  Sauer  appears  as  one  outraged  by  deviations 
from  the  Constitution.  The  Act  of  Union  set  its  face 
against  party  politicians  in  power  exercising  patronage 
in  Government  appointments.  And  Mr.  Sauer  has 
kept  all  railway  appointments  in  his  own  gift.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Act  provided  that  all  revenues  raisrd 
from  railways  and  harbours  were  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  spent  on  railways  and 
harbours.  The  total  earnings  were  not  to  be  "  more 
thai)  are  enough  to  meet  the  necessary  outlays  for 
building,  maintenance,  betterment,  depreciation,  and 
the  payment  of  interest  due  on  capital  contributed  out 
of  railway  or  harbour  revenue  ".  Railway  revenues, 
however,  were  to  be  used  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Union  only  to  repair  a  leak  in  the  revenues.  A 
provision  which  in  no  wise  excused  Mr.  Hull  from 
using  railways  as  a  regular  source  of  revenue  and 
basing  his  estimates  on  railway  <  ontribulions.  He 
had  put  down  the  railways  for /V*>,o<x>  in  the  coming 
year,  and  since  the  Union  first  rejoiced  us,  has  bled  the 
railways  to  the.  tune  of  ^3,179,000.  Mr.  Sauer's 
objections  in  the  railway  interest  to  this  son  of  finance 
have  us  all  with  him.  For  the  rest,  dishonours  seem 
tO  us  divided.  It  is  the  old  storv  of  the  (  ;,,„■  v.  the 
Transvaal,  each  Minister  standing  up  for  his  Colony. 
The  Cape  desires  to  <  ontinuc  its  ex<  client,  old  and  tried 
device  of  mulcting  Witwatersrand  by  high  rates  on  all 
imported  produce,  and  rates  absurdly  low  on  South 
African  produce,  and  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
made  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Sauer  naturally  was  all  for 
this  system  and  the  Gape  farmer  in  whose  interest  it 


was  begun,  and  Mr.  Hull,  as  a  Transvaaler,  just  as 
clearly  opposed  to  Mr.  Sauer.  He  could  have 
beaten  Mr.  Sauer  with  the  Transvaal  element  behind 
him,  but  some  demon  whispered  to  him,  "  Try 
death  duties";  and  with  death  duties  proposed 
to  oust  the  old  succession  duties.  This  cost 
the  Treasurer  his  Witwatersrand  admirers,  but 
pleased  the  farmers.  But  one  fine  day  arose  a 
magnate,  and  pointed  out  in  plain  figures  to  the 
astonished  Dutch  landowners  just  how  hardly  death 
duties  are  capable  of  weighing  on  landed  estates.  The 
consequent  revulsion  of  feeling  was  probably  the  un- 
doing of  the  Treasurer.  When  certain  persons  fall  out 
honest  men  do  not  inevitably  come  by  their  own.  Nor 
is  it  expected  of  them  that  LTnionists  should  turn 
Mr.  Botha's  late  misfortunes  to  account.  Yet  these 
should  be  united  in  their  policy  of  indulgence  so  long 
as  the  Premier  lies  abject  beneath  the  feet  of  his 
reactionaries. 

It  is  wholesome  even  in  the  chill  and  shadow  of  his 
removal  to  think  of  another  type  of  South  African  in 
Sir  Julius  Wernher,  whose  long  agony  is  now  over. 
He  was  a  big  man,  constructive,  no  speculator  ;  a  born 
administrator ;  a  gentleman  of  sound  South  German 
stock;  just,  having  taste  and  love  for  beautiful  things; 
having  a  genius  for  friendship.     Ergo  Quintilium. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  is  that  things  might  easily  have  been 
much  worse.  Heavy  liquidation  has  been  in  progress 
in  all  the  recently  active  sections  of  the  "  House  ". 
The  seat  of  trouble  is  the  Marconi  market.  It  is  now 
evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  speculators,  par- 
ticularly in  Ireland,  who  bought  Marconis  at  high 
prices  are  unable  to  meet  their  commitments.  This 
unfortunate  termination  to  the  Marconi  gamble,  coming 
so  soon  after  the  Nigerian  Tin  slump,  is  causing  great 
anxiety.  Last  week's  failures,  which  were  traceable 
to  defaults  in  Cork,  have  been  followed  by  a  Dublin 
failure  equally  serious.  This  naturally  is  reflected 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  trouble  at  the 
approaching  fortnightly  settlement  is  regarded  as 
inevitable.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  before  account 
day  the  worst  difficulties  will  have  been  overcome,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  trouble  is  clearly  foreseen, 
as  it  now  is,  there  is  better  chance  of  salvage  arrange- 
ments being  made. 

The  losses  incurred  in  Marconis  have  necessitated 
liquidation  of  other  securities.  Oil  shares  have  become 
depressed,  and  many  of  the  optimists  who  bought 
Home  Railway  stocks  during  the  coal  strike  have  been 
forced  to  realise.  The  definite  announcement  that  the 
Brighton  Company  is  to  make  an  issue  of  ^.'800,000 
of  new  stock  was  inopportune  from  the  market  view- 
point. The  issue  is  being  made  to  existing  share- 
holders, ,£250,000  in  new  Ordinary  stock  at  no  and 
^."550,000  in  second  Preference  stock  at  120,  and  in 
such  circumstances  there  are  always  some  shareholders 
who  sell  old  stock  in  order  to  take  up  the  new  at  the 
slightly  advantageous  price  of  the  offer.  Traffic  returns 
this  week  were  good  on  the  whole,  but  had  no  effect 
on  prices,  and  then,  to  crown  everything,  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  lalnnir  situation  in  one  quarter  and 
another  was  quite  enough  to  depme  the  maikcl  ol 
support.  Metropolitans  were  especially  weak  owing 
tO  forced  liquidation  by  •peculators  who  were  also 
interested  in  the  Marconi  market. 

The  sharp  reaction  that  has  occurred  in  Canadian 
PacifiCi  is  in  keeping  with  the  movements  in  other 
spe<  illative  shares.  Tralli<  returns  ate  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  investors  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  market.  The  de<  line  is  flue  to  profit- 
taking  and  to  realisations  hv  SpCCUlatOfl  who  have 
losses  to  meet  elsewhere.  Similarly  Grand  Trunks 
have  hern  heavy.    Wall  Street  is  now  adjusting  itself  to 

the  prospect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election  if  President 

When  the  objections  to  the  "third  term"  have  been 
swallowed  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  that  Mr.  Room    i  It 
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i .  b  more  desirable  President  than  Mr.  Taft  from 
the  point  ol  view  of  the  stock  markets.  Business  in 
Americans  remains  wholly  professional,  and  for  the 
present  quotations  are  being  supported.  Foreign  rail- 
v.  iys  have  attracted  but  little  attention.  Mexicans  are 
t;.-:ierallv  easier,  Mexican  Nortli-Westcrn  being  affected 
bj  hi  issue  of  stock  taking  precedence  of  the  common. 
Argentines  remain  firm. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  markets,  Marconis  have,  ot 
course,  been  the  feature.  The  present  quotation  com- 
pares  w  ith  7J  at  the  last  "  make-up  ",  which  w  as 
exactly  £,'1  lower  than  the  preceding  making-up  price. 
The  seriousness  of  the  slump  needs  no  emphasis  ;  but 
i;  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  recovery  from  the  lowest 
levels  has  been  made.  Dealers  are  also  very  nervous 
regarding  American  Marconis.  These  shares  are  dealt 
i:i  :,>!  "  special  settlement",  the  date  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  fixed,  and  a  comparison  of  the  present  price 
with  that  of  the  day  when  the  shares  were  introduced 
to  the  public  shows  that  heavy  losses  have  been 
incurred.  The  public  paid  between  ^3  and  ^4  for 
the  shares  without  knowing  what  they  were  buying  or 
whom  they  w  ere  buying  from,  and  the  penalty  has  soon 
to  be  paid. 

In  the  Mining  market,  the  death  of  Sir  Julius 
Wernher  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  Kaffirs,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  his  personal  interest  in  the 
market  was  very  small,  and  his  affairs  had  been 
arranged  so  that  his  demise  should  not  cause  any  dis- 
turbance. New  s  developments  regarding  Anglo-Con- 
tinental Mines  has  been  disappointing.  Lord  Harris 
had  nothing  encouraging  to  say  about  the  tin  lode  at  the 
West  African  Mines  meeting,  and  the  report  of  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  which  was  so  much 
talked  about  in  advance,  was  equally  doubtful.  Thus 
the  last  hopes  of  the  belated  "bulls"  were  negatived. 
Other  mining  departments  have  been  devoid  of  interest. 

Rubber  shares  were  unable  wholly  to  withstand 
surrounding  influences,  but  prices  have  kept  relatively 
firm,  because  the  small  buying  recently  in  progress 
\  .>  for  investment.  Oil  descriptions,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  suffered  severely.  The  large  "bull" 
account  in  L'ral  Caspians  was  an  obviously  vulnerable 
spot,  and  forced  celling,  accompanied  by  profit-taking, 
has  caused  a  sharp  decline.  Here  again,  however,  a 
recovery  from  the  worst  prices  is  a  satisfactorv  sign. 
The  fall  in  Shells  is  not  unwelcome  to  those  who  were 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  stock  again  after 
having  taken  profits,  as  the  earnings  of  the  companv 
are  understood  to  be  highly  satisfactorv. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  financial  situation,  there 
is  nothing  seriously  disquieting,  but  the  adjustment  of 
speculative  accounts  may  take  some  time,  and  no 
immediate  revival  of  business  is  expected. 


INSURANCE. 
International  Life  Office  Expenditure. 
CTHYERAL  important  life  offices  regularly  report 
^  rather  disquieting  expense  ratios,  but  they  never- 
theless make  constant  progress  and  appear  to  flourish 
fairly  well,  although  few  of  them  have  so  far  won  a 
high  reputation  for  the  liberality  of  their  bonuses. 
American  and  colonial  offices  have,  of  course,  led  the 
way  in  this  undesirable  direction,  but  the  expenditure 
c A  certain  home  institutions  is  also  high,  and  there 
;ns,  unfortunately,  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of 
1  luction — at  all  events  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  fact  may  be  regrettable,  but  policy-holders  need 
be  under  no  alarm,  except  as  respects  the  amount  of  the 
bonuses  they  will  be  paid.  Because  an  office  spends 
1  ther  more  or  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pre- 
miums it  receives,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  its 
a  Jministration  is  bad  or  even  extravagant;  there  may 
I  e  no  present  opportunity  to  lower  the  expense  ratio. 

lost  persons  are  aware  that  the  proportion  of  new  to 
renewal  business  transacted  is  considered  when 
actuarial  calculations  are  being  made,  also  that  an  office 
disbursing  money  freely  may  in  reality  be  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  economy.  L'nder  special 
t'r.umstances  a  20  per  cent,  expense  rate  may  leave 


a  larger  margin  of  profit  than  the  more  attractive  rate 
of  only  15  per  cent.  All  this,  one  may  say,  is  now 
generally  known,  but  there  are  other  causes  which  are- 
more  or  less  overlooked  by  the  public. 

International  life  offices,  for  instance,  necessarily 
incur  greater  expenditure  than  do  those  which  make  no 
attempt  to  go  abroad,  and  the  extent  of  the  additional' 
outlay  will  in  each  case  be  governed  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances— mainly  the  number  and  character  of  'he 
different  countries  entered  and  their  distance  from  the 
home  office.  Obviously  a  company  which  established 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would  be  unable  to 
operate  its  business  at  as  moderate  a  cost  as  some  rival 
which  merely  invaded  two  countries,  say,  Egypt  and 
British  India,  or  France  and  Holland.  The  Gresham. 
Life  Office  supplies  a  true  instance  of  an  international 
life  office.  Accounts  just  published  show  that  out  of 
a  total  premium  income  of  ^1 ,040,489  only  ^.152,532- 
was  received  within  the  United  Kingdom  and 
,£.887,958,  or  nearly  six-sevenths,  elsew  here.  Not  onl\ 
are  the  British  Isles  thoroughly  worked,  but  the  rami- 
fications of  the  business  have  been  extended  to  almost' 
all  European  countries,  to  Egypt,  British  India,  South 
Africa,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  South  America;  and 
also,  quite  recently,  to  Canada.  A  comprehensive  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  is  inevitably  expensive,  and  the 
Gresham's  life  expense  ratio  is  found  to  have  been 
21. 1  per  cent,  in  1909,  21.68  per  cent,  in  1910,  and 
22.8  per  cent,  in  191 1,  when,  in  addition  to  valuation 
expenses,  the  cost  of  structural  alterations,  necessi- 
tated by  the  dev  elopment  of  the  business,  was  charged 
against  revenue. 

Such  rates  are  unquestionably  high — apparently 
excessive,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  company  transacts  a  large  new  business. 
Last  year  it  completed  6539  policies  for  a  net  amount 
of  j£,2, 171,712,  and  secured  an  annual  revenue  of" 
£,104,178,  plus  all  single  premiums  received.  Nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  total  premium  income  was  therefore 
represented  by  new  premiums,  whereas  many  old  and 
flourishing  societies  are  content  with  5  per  cent,  or 
even  less.  This  difference  partly  explains  the  cause  of 
the  greater  outlays  of  the  Gresham  and  similar  offices  p 
their  managements  are  essentially  progressive — almost 
to  the  extent  of  provoking  criticism.  However,  the 
main  cause  of  additional  expenditure  is  the  widespread 
distribution  of  the  business,  for  this  leads  to  head  offices 
and  executive  staffs  being  multiplied,  and  in  some 
countries  the  rate  of  commission  paid  to  agents  is 
appreciably  higher  than  it  is  here. 

Colonial  and  foreign  connexions  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  somewhat  expensive  luxuries,  and  they  might 
prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run  were  it  not  for  certain 
compensating  advantages  that  are  gained.  Among- 
these  may  specially  be  mentioned  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  that  can  be  earned  with  safety,  and,  secondly, 
a  partial  escape  from  the  burden  of  income  tax.  The 
Gresham,  for  instance,  realised  ^.'4  4s.  id.  per  cent, 
on  its  funds,  after  income  tax  had  been  deducted,  and 
its  accounts  further  show  that  only  the  small  sum  of 
^.1602  had  to  be  paid  to  Government  in  respect  of 
^426,750  received.  By  investing  the  bulk  of  its  funds 
abroad  this  company  appears  to  have  escaped  payment 
of  many  thousand  pounds  in  the  form  of  income 
tax,  and  to  this  extent  its  actual  expenditure  was 
reduced.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  certain  sums- 
paid  to  foreign  and  colonial  Governments  as  duty  may 
have  been  charged  in  the  accounts  as  expenses  of 
management,  but  even  if  such  were  the  case  the  full 
amount  so  charged  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the 
expenditure,  appreciably  reducing  the  nominal  expense 
ratio. 

AN  ANGELLIC  ILLUSION'. 

By  Arthi  r  A.  Baumann. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  Mr.  Xorman  Angell,  journalist. 
■  *■  or,  as  Mr.  Lawson*  calls  him,  abstract  thinker  and 
emotional  idealist,   made  the  discovery  that  modern 

•  "Modern  Wars  and  War  Taxes:  a  Manual  of  Military 
Finance.  '  By  W.  R.  Lawson.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood.   1912.    Cs.  net. 
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nations  were  so  financially  interdependent  that  Avar  in 
future  would  become  impossible,   because  whichever 
combatant    won,    both    would    be    ruined.      It  was 
a    taking-    theory,     and     it    was    skilfully  worked 
out.      Mr.    W.    R.    Lawson,    who    has    written  a 
great  man}-  books  on  international,  colonial,  national 
and  municipal  finance,  seems  to  have  been  pardon- 
ably   nettled   by   the    intrusion   of   a   stranger  into 
his  own  domain.      Not  that  he  under-estimates  the 
important  part  which  finance  must  play  in  coming  inter- 
national "  readjustments  "  of  disputed  or  disputable 
spheres.    Far  from  it.    "  The  rattling  of  the  purse 
may  be  as  freely  resorted  to  by  diplomatists  as  the 
rattling  of  the  sabre."    But  he  thinks  the  question  of 
whether    international   finance    makes   for   peace  or 
war  one  for  expert   financiers,  and  advises  abstract 
thinkers  and  emotional  idealists  to  leave  it  alone.  In 
short,  this  book  is  written  to  show  that  "The  Great 
Illusion  "  is  itself  an  illusion  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell. 
"Modern   nations   are   financially   interdependent,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  this  co-operation  between   the  banks  of 
•different  countries  reduces  the  risk  of  panics,  and  mini- 
mises instead  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  financing  a 
war.    The  Bank  of  England  is  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  the  banks  and  bourses  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris,  New  York  and  S.  Petersburg.    The  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street  feels   the  pulse   of  all  her 
patients — and  when  they  are  sick  they  all  come  to  her 
— and  is  thus  enabled  to  take  precautionary  measures 
long  before  the  outer  world  has  perceived  symptoms 
•of  danger.    If,  for  instance,  war  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,   the  commercial  houses 
engaged  in  the  exchange  of  goods  between  England 
-and  Germany  would  probably  be  ruined,  and  banking 
accounts  with  Berlin  and  Vienna  would  have   to  be 
hastily   settled — though   even   that   is  problematical. 
But  the  banking  resources  of  Paris  and   Xew  York 
would  still  be  open  to  us,  and  everybody  knows  how 
powerful  they  are.     In  the  Boer  War  the  loans  issued 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  were  largely  subscribed 
in  New  York — another  proof  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  persistent  friendliness  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Venezuelan  and  Cuban  affairs.  The 
telegraph,   the  telephone,  and   the  Marconi  message 
have  steadied    the  Slock  Exchange,   instead  of  up- 
setting it,  as  Mr.  Norman  Angell  predicted.  This 
is  proved  by  the  events  of  the  past  year.      In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  Great  Britain  was  as  near  to 
war  with  Germany  as  she  has  ever  been,  a  fact  that 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Barings,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.       Shortly  afterwards,  without  a  word  of 
warning,   without  any  diplomatic   preliminaries,  war 
broke  out  between  Italy,   a   member  of   the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  Turkey,  the  ancient  ally  and  protege  of 
England.    There  was  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
either  of   the   Stock    Exchange   or   the  Continental 
Ixjurses.    Last  summer  we  had  the  railway  strike;  this 
spring  we  have  had  the  coal  strike  ;  the  two  most  serious 
clangers    that    have    ever    threatened    our  industry. 
Neither  event   produced  the  least  effect  upon  Stock 
Exchange  values,  except  perhaps  a  small  temporary 
weakness  in  the  market  for  Home  Railways  during  the 
summer.     But  during  the  <  oal  strike  in  the  spring-  some- 
thing like  a  boom  in  industrials  and  mines  and  shipping 
and  telegraphs  and  tramways  was  merrily  proceeding 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.     In  the  old  days  any  of  these 
<-vents,  the  COal  strike,  the  MoTOCCO  negotiations ,  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  might  have  produced 
a  panic,  and   would  certainly   have  caused   I  hcavv 
slump.       All   this   is  quite   contrary    to    the  Angcllic 
theory:  and  the  explanation  is  that  what  causes  panic 
is  uncertainty  and  suspense.       I  he  fear  of  an  evil  is 
always  worse  than  the  thing  itself.     One  «  an  imagine 
the  panies  of  old  days  when  the  news  of  one  of  (  five's 
battles    in    India   took   six   months   to  re.i<  h  London! 
The  story  of  the  speculators  in  Omnium  !tOCk,  who 
dressed  up  some  confederate!  In  foreign  uniform!  and 

brought  them  from  Dover  to  LondOfl  in  poM-ehaises 
-with  the  false  news  of  Bonaparte*!  defeat  in  1H14,  whli  h 


is  set  forth  in  Lord  Cochrane's  trial,  reads  like  r.n 
absurd  romance.  In  fact  the  news  of  Waterloo  was 
brought  to  the  Rothschilds  by  a  messenger  in  a  small 
open  boat,  who  landed  between  Hylhe  and  Sandgate. 
But  electricity  has  changed  all  that,  and  the  certainty 
of  knowing  what  has  happened  within  an  hour  or  so 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  nerve-sedative. 
Besides,  there  are  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  war 
between  Germany  and  France  in  1870,  which  knock 
Mr.  Angell's  theory  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Norman  Angell's  chief  argument  is  that  war  is 
so  unprofitable  to  both  parties  that  neither,  in  these 
democratic  days,  will  be  fool  enough  to  engage  in  it. 
But  is  war  unprofitable?    British  wars  may  be  so:  the 
Crimean  War  was  so  :  the  Boer  War  was  so.    But  that 
is  because  we  wage  our  wars  for  no  clear  object  or 
policy,  and  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.    We  are 
never  prepared  for  war  :  and  in  consequence  have  to 
spend  twice  as  much  as  anybody  else.    When  in  a 
war,  we  arc  careful  to  proclaim  that  we  shall  take 
nothing  for  ourselves.    It  is  not  so  that  the  Germans 
go  to  war.    The  war  of  1870  not  only  cost  the  Germans 
nothing,  but  they  made  a  very  handsome  profit  out 
of  it.    The  initial  cost  of  the  war  to  Germany,  Mr. 
Lawson  tells  us,  was  ^77, 550,000.  But  France  paid  an 
indemnity  of  ^2 13,000,000,  and  ceded  the  provinces 
of   Alsace   and   Lorraine,    which    have   been  valued 
at    ^"64,000,000.      These     two     sums     amount  to 
^"199,450,000,  which  subtracted  from  ^.'77,550,000  left 
the  Germans  with  a  balance  of  ^"200,000,000,  all  but 
half  a  million.    It  is  true  that  we  made  nothing  out 
of  the  Boer  War  ;  and  that  the  Japanese  made  nothing 
out  of  their  Chinese  and  Russian  Wars.    But  that  was 
not  because  modern  wars  are  unprofitable,  but  because 
Britons  and  Japanese  are  not  Germans.    With  regard 
to  Mr.  Angell's  other  argument  that  the  financ  ial  dis- 
tuibance  caused  by  war  is  so  great  as  to  act  as  a 
preventive,  the  facts  are  equally  against  him.  Two 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Consols  at  77  are  the  equivalent 
of  three  per  cent.  Consols  at  92.    Our  three  per  cent. 
Consols  went  through  the  Crimean  War  at  an  average 
of  90^  ;  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  93'  •  through  the 
American  Civil  War  at  91 2;  and  through  the  Franco- 
German   War   at    prices   ranging   from   93    to  91$, 
Immediately  preceding  the  Franco-German  War  there 
w  as  something  of  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  but 
it  was  short-lived  and  was  represented  by  an  average 
fall  of  five  or  six  points  in  foreign  securities,  such  as 
Italian,    Peruvian,    Spanish,    Egyptian,    Turkish  and 
Mexican.     As  a  further  contradiction  of  Mr.  Angell's 
theory  it  has  to  be  said  that  a  great  many  people  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  war.     Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  did  a  roaring  trade  during  the  Boer  War, 
which  perhaps  explains  the  Jingo  politics  of  the  Mid- 
lands.     The  owners  of   steam-coal  also  make  hug*- 
profits  out  of  war.       Nor  does  the  banking  interest 
lose  by  war.      All  the  fortunes   of   the    Pit  I  period 
were  made  by  those  w  hom  Cobbett  denounced  as  "  loan- 
mongers  "  and  "  tax-eaters  ".      The  great  houses  of 
Baring  and  Rothschild  were  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.     So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  many  financial  interests  which  stand  to  gain  1>\  war. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  using  finance  as  a  weapon 
to  stop  war,  and  that  is  impossible.     If  the  eight  Great 

Power!  of  the  world  were  to  meet  at  The  Hague  and 

agree  to  make  money  contraband  of  war,  the  supplying 
of  which  to  a  belligerent  would  he  a  brea<  h  ol  neutrality  , 
every  nation  would  then  have  to  finance  its  own  wars 
out  of  its  domestic  resources.  That  would  put  an  end 
to  war  in  civilised  democracies;  but  it  would  give 
too  dangerous  an  advantage-  to  half-civilised  countries, 
like  China  and  Japan,  whose  soldiers  fight  on  .1  few 
pence  per  day.  To  make  mone\  contraband  of  w.n 
is  therefore  a  counsel  of  perfee  lion  ;  hut  until  it  is  done 
all  talk  at  Hague  Conferences  is  pure  hypOCrtiy, 

Mr.  Norman  Angell  might  reply  that  linns  hlV! 
changed  sin<  e  tin-  l-'ranco-Germnn  and  Boer  W  ar*-. 
The]  have  changed,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
w  hi  ther  a  nation  debam  hed  by  a  <  hanccllor  of 
the  Exeheqtier  who  has  turned  the  Treasury  into 
an  insurance  office,  a  labour  bureau,  and  a  eharity 
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,  1  ion     so<  u  I  '■      would     i)r     able     to  support 

a  great  war  with  the  calmness  and  courage  which 
carried  Great  Britain  through  its  former  wars.  That 
is  a  vast  and  vitally  interesting  question,  into 
which  Mr.  VY.  R.  Lawson  enters  minutely.  His 
figures  and  conclusions  are  disquieting,  even  startling  : 
his  book  should  be  read  by  every  serious  man.  But  the 
taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  margin  of 
taxation  left  for  the  financing  of  a  great  war,  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  open  at  the  close  of  an  article.  Mr. 
Lawson  answers  Mr.  Angcll  in  the  following  sentence: 
"  Finance  never  yet  prevented  an  outbreak  of  war, 
though  it  has  brought  many  wars  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. The  Germans  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
war  finance  belter  than  anybody  else.  They  have  made 
up  their  minds  what  financial  risks  are  worth  taking 
for  the  sake  of  the  highest  prize  any  nation  can  aspire 
to — a  ready-made  Colonial  Empire.  Half-a-dozen 
'  Black  Saturdays  '  in  Berlin  would  not  frighten  them 
from  their  purpose.  These  arc  but  passing  storms  that 
clear  the  atmosphere.  If  financial  chaos  has  to  come  any- 
how, a  Bourse  panic  more  or  less  won't  signify  ".  It 
was  the  bad  harvest  last  summer  caused  by  the  drought, 
far  more  than  the  prayers  and  curses  of  the  Bleich- 
roders  and  the  Mendelssohns,  that  checked  the  hand  of 
the  German  war  party. 


A  MUSICAL  WAR. 
By  John  F.  Runcimam. 

TO  speak  as  the  vulgar,  someone  in  Liverpool  is 
going  to  have  a  deuce  of  a  time.  In  London,  as 
is  well  known,  musicians  never  quarrel.  There  are  no 
rifts  in  amateur  choral  societies ;  members  never  secede 
fiom  professional  orchestras  ;  all  is  peace  and  love  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  The  amateur  musicians  of 
Liverpool  would  fir.d  this  intolerably  tame.  Whether 
on  account  of  the  Irish  element,  or  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  town  to  the  Irish  coast,  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  17  May 
seems  to  have  resembled  Donnybrook  Fair,  where 
someone  or  another  went  about  with  a  stick,  and  when 
he  saw  a  head  hit  it.  However,  no  heads  were  actually 
broken;  but,  said  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  "They  have  not 
woke  up  to  it  yet,  I  am  afraid  ",  which  rather  implies 
that  he  intends  to  wake  "them"  up;  so  there  may 
yet  be  some  fun.  "They"  are  the  Committee  of  the 
Society,  and  it  will  be  instructive  and  useful  to  seek 
out  their  offence. 

There  are  two  causes  of  dispute.  First,  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  (it  is  alleged)  tried  to  make  money  and 
pay  oft"  a  heavy  debt  incurred  some  years  ago;  second, 
they  have  offered  programmes  which  evidently  were 
distasteful  to  many  of  the  subscribers.  As  regards  the 
second  complaint  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels  ; 
the  other  leaves  me  cold.  If  the  Philharmonic  Society 
is  frankly  a  money-making  concern  like  our  three  great 
orchestras  (our  Philharmonic  simply  does  not  count  at 
all),  and  if  it  cannot  make  money  by  playing  good  pro- 
grammes well  as  those  orchestras  do,  then  let  the 
directors  face  the  situation  boldly  and  turn  their  hall 
into  a  picture-palace.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  done  badly.  Their  debt  of  ^8300 
(incurred  through  the  necessity  of  buying  a  new  roof 
for  the  hall)  is  now  reduced  to  .£1500;  and  this  year,  a 
bad  one,  they  have  lowered  it  by  another  £350,  after 
paying  all  expenses.  Still  more  is  promised.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  "  Liverpool  Courier  "  now  K  ing 
before  me,  during  the  past  year  ^190  was  spent  on 
keeping  the  hall  in  good  order  and  some  miscellaneous 
expenses,  and  this  "  would  not  occur  again  ".  So  the 
hall  is  to  take  care  of  itself  in  future — until  it  tumbles 
about  the  Society's  ears,  I  suppose,  or  until  the  town 
authorities  interfere.  At  all  events  the  complaints 
about  finance  seem  unfounded. 

On  the  artistic  side  the  Committee  have  gone  wil- 
fully or  carelessly  or  blindly  wrong.  No  words  are 
too  strong  to  condemn  the  outrageous  follv  of  such  a 
programme  as  that  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  had'to  conduct  : 
Elgar's  violin  concerto  and  his  first  symphony  in  one 


evening  are  almost  unthinkable,  and  ii  is  not  surprising, 
that  the  hall  was  nearly  half-empty  before  the  end. 
Apparently  the  Committee  are  quite  content  with  them- 
selves in  this  respect,  and  a  return  to  an  even  worse 
slate  of  matters  is  hinted  at.  There  is  talk  of  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  hiring  or  buying  new  music.  That 
would  mean  a  revival  of  the  old  stereotyped  programme 
with  novelties  rigorously  barred — the  kind  of  pro- 
gramme our  Philharmonic  persisted  in  giving  us  in  the 
bad  bygone  days.  The  Committee  could  not  do  better 
than  copy  the  programmes  of  the  London  Symphony 
or  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  grumbling  about  "The  Veil".  It  is  a  poor, 
insignificant  setting  of  a  lot  of  twaddle;  yet  Cowen  is 
nowadays  a  serious  musician,  and  it  is  only  fair — to 
him  and  to  Liverpudlians — that  his  work  should  have 
a  hearing.  The  Committee  have  made  far  bigger 
mistakes  than  in  giving  that.  They  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  overruled  by  their  conductors  and  to  give 
concerts  which,  though  containing  excellent  numbers, 
were  ill-arranged,  indigestible  lumps  made  up  of  in- 
congruous elements.  If  this  continues  the  member- 
ship will  drop,  and  the  Philharmonic  will  find  itself 
bankrupt. 

At  the  meeting,  after  Dr.  Richard  Caton,  the  chair- 
man, had  explained  matters,  the  game  began.  Mr. 
Thomas  John  said  too  much  money  was  paid  to  solo 
instrumentalists  and  the  band,  and,  considering  that 
their  Society  was  a  very  poor  copy  of  the  London 
Philharmonic,  they  should  not  pay  more  than  the  latter 
body.  Let  me  point  out  to  Mr.  John  that  their  Society 
cannot  possibly  be  a  "  poor,  copy  "  if  it  does  the  work 
it  is  reported  to  have  done  ;  the  London  Philharmonic 
has  long  ceased  to  count  in  London  musical  life.  Any- 
how, famous  solo  players  are  willing  to  play  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Liverpool.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  reckon  a  London  success  as  more  useful 
to  them  than  a  LKerpool  success  :  in  fact,  they  do  not 
value  a  Liverpool  success  at  a  pin's  fee  and  only  play 
there  for  the  cash.  As  for  the  cost  of  the  band,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  concerts  were  given  for  ^3046 ; 
because  the  ^2500  paid  in  London  would  be  for  only 
six  or  seven  concerts.  Mr.  John,  posing  as  a  reformer, 
pleaded  for  a  reactionary  policy  and  spoke  with  some 
heat  of  the  "  modern  abortions  called  music".  If  I 
used  such  language  about  our  Academies  and  their 
mighty  works  this  office  would  be  littered  with  writs 
in  an  hour ;  but  the  meeting  laughed  goodnaturedly 
and  passed  on  to  electing  its  Committee.  Here  there 
was  some  hard  fighting,  but  the  disputes  are  purely 
parochial.  In  the  result  the  Society  determined  to  hold 
to  its  old  path. 

That  will  be  fatal.  Other  orchestras  will  arise  and 
eclipse  the  Philharmonic  as  effectually  as  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra  eclipsed  our  Philharmonic.  People 
will  not  stand  old-fashioned  stodginess  nowadays. 
After  reading  reports,  circulars  and  what  not  carefully, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  agitators  are  justified  in 
demanding  (1)  more  artistic  programmes;  (2)  the  sing- 
ing of  as  many  songs  as  possible  in  English  ;  (3)  in  all 
possible  cases  the  preference  of  English  over  foreign 
artists  ;  (4)  the  abolition  of  the  analytical  programme. 
This  has  become  a  nuisance.  It  began  as  a  direct 
bribe  to  certain  critics  of  the  last  generation  ;  it  ensured 
their  hearty  co-operation ;  and  in  these  times  when 
every  critic  is  above  suspicion  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Those  w  ho  can  understand  the  notes  and  musical  quota- 
tions don't  want  it;  and  it  is  useless  to  those  who 
do  not  understand.  Beyond  these  suggestions  it  is 
impossible  for  one  who  is  not  intimate  with  Liverpool 
affairs  to  say  more.  Someone  remarked  at  the  meeting 
that  as  a  thousand  conductors  are  starving  in  Germany 
a  few  could  be  had  for  nothing ;  but  I  assure  Mr.  Caleb 
Smith  that,  apart  from  the  wickedness  of  making 
starving  musicians  work  without  pay,  the  state  of 
affairs  he  imagines  to  exist  in  Germany  does  not  exist. 
The  poorest  German  conductor  would  not  come  here 
save  to  gain  money ;  he  would  prove  himself  a  fool  if 
he  did.  If  a  Liverpool  tradesman  in  a  bad  season  could 
not  sell  his  goods,  would  he  take  kindly  the  suggestion 
that  his  duty  was  to  give  them  away?  If  the  trades- 
man's capital  is  sunk  in  his  goods,  so  is  a  musician's 
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capital  sunk  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  it  has  taken  him 
years  to  acquire  ;  and  the  one  is  as  much  entitled  as  the 
other  to  get  a  livelihood  out  of  his  sunken  capital.  I 
do  not  suppose  these  remarks  will  influence  Mr.  Caleb 
Smith  any  more  than  my  previous  ones  will  influence 
the  old  gang.  But  unless  they  all  take  thought  and 
mend  their  ways  some  other  body  of  instrumentalists 
will  rise  up  and  take  their  place.  This  great  Liverpool 
war  has  a  lesson  for  every  orchestral  and  choral  body  in 
the  kingdom. 

With  the  exception  of  Massenet's  "  Don  Quichotte  ", 
nothing  striking  has  been  done  at  the  London  Opera 
House.  And  Massenet's  work  is  not,  after  all,  very 
striking.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  soon  ; 
but  to-day  I  want  to  refer  to  a  much  more  ambitious 
work,  "The  Children  of  Don",  by  Lord  Howard  de 
Waldcn  and  Mr.  J.  Holbrooke.  This  is  based  on  a 
Welsh  legend,  and,  frankly,  I  hardly  understand  it. 
I  know  nothing  about  Welsh  things  save  its  national 
beast,  which  out-Manxes  the  Manx  cat  in  possessing 
neither  head  nor  tail  nor  legs ;  and  the  spirit  of  its 
legendary  lore  is  far  beyond  me.  Perhaps  in  time  I 
shall  grasp  it.  For  the  present,  after  closely  examining 
the  pianoforte-score,  I  can  at  any  rate  see  that  there 
are  some  effective  situations,  and  for  these  Mr. 
Holbrooke  has  invented  some  of  the  best  music  he  has 
yet  written.  How  far  it  is  genuine  theatre-music  is 
another  matter,  but  in  this  respect  I  like  it  better  than 
"  Dylan  ".  The  score,  even  the  piano-score,  is 
immensely  complicated,  though  not  recklessly  or  wil- 
fully complicated,  and  it  is  hard  to  guess  at  many  of 
the  orchestral  effects ;  but  it  is  picturesque  and  full  of 
colour.  The  work  is  to  be  given  at  the  Opera  House 
on  7  June,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  a  few  lines 
beforehand.  We  English  are  perpetually  asking  for 
English  operas  ;  and  the  danger  is  that  when  we  get 
one  the  production  may  pass  more  or  less  unnoticed. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  one  of  our  younger  and 
more  daring  composers,  and  it  will  be  a  scandal  if  it 
is  left  to  be  judged  by  a  few  critics  in  a  papered  house. 
The  public  is  wanted.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has 
a  right  to  say  "  We  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  produce 
you  an  opera ;  we  have  mounted  it  and  rehearsed  it  with 
infinite  pains.    At  least,  come  to  hear  what  it  is  like  ". 


A  DISCOURSE  OF  "  THE  DOUBLE  GAME"— II. 

By  John  Palmes. 

OO BERT  BROWNING  not  only  in  the  conception 
*^  and  execution  of  his  "Ring  and  the  Book" 
illustrates  the  artist's  progress  in  creation  through  the 
three  stages  of  which  I  wrote  last  week ;  he  actually 
describes  it  for  us  with  an  accuracy  rare  in  a  poet's 
critical  account  of  himself.  The  poet  is  seldom  able 
to  write  intelligibly  of  his  work.  Poetic  creation,  in 
the  words  of  a  poet,  is  a  prerogative  of  "  that  imperial 
faculty  whose  throne  is  contained  within  the  invisible 
nature  of  man  ";  ;md  the  singer  is  himself  most  often 
baffled  by  the  song  that  rises  to  his  lips.  Robert 
Browning  himself  would  be  hard  pressed  to  tell  exactly 
why  and  how  he  was  gifted  to  utter  his  lyric  of  the 
wise  thrush  at  the  bent  spray's  edge.  But  Browning 
has  lifted  the  veil,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lifted,  in  allowing 
us  to  take  him  in  the  act  of  beating  out  the  perfect 
gold  of  a  mast'Tpier  <•. 

"  Do  you  see  this  square  old  yellow  Book,  I  toss 
I'  the  air,  and  catch  again,  and  twirl  about 
By  the  Crumpled  vellum  <  overs,— pure  crude  fact 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  heal  hard, 
And   brains,   high-blooded,    t irked   two  centuries 
since?  " 

Here  was  exactly  that  piece  of  life  which  Browning 
alone  of  all  who  vet  had  encountered  it  could  see 
Imaginatively.  Here  was  pure  crude  fact— truth  as 
the  historian  views  it.  Vet  here  had  it  lain  nrgle<  led 
for  near  two  hundred  years — its  precise  value  to  any- 
one but  Robert  Brow  ning  being  "  cightpenrr  Knglish 
just".     Who  has  not  heard  the  fool  who  tells  us  that 


facts  speak  for  themselves?  Let  us  have  Browning's 
view  : 

"  This  is  the  bookf ul ;  thus  far  take  the  truth, 
The  untempered  gold  ;  the  fact  untampered  with, 
The  mere  ring-metal  ere  the  ring  be  made  ! 
And  what  has  hitherto  come  of  it?    Who  preserves 
The  memory  of  this  Guido,  and  his  wife 
Pompilia,  more  than  Ademollo's  name, 
The  etcher  of  those  prints,  two  crazie  each, 
Saved  by  a  stone  from  snowing  broad  the  Square 
With  scenic  backgrounds?  " 

Before  even  the  poet  could  spell  the  value  of  his  trove, 
he  must  already  have  given  richly  of  himself  in  the 
mysterious  process  of  imaginative  creation.  The  three 
stages  of  the  poet's  progress  which  for  the  sake  of 
analytic  clearness  I  have  divided  off  and  separately 
discussed  are  frequently  almost  simultaneous.  The 
poet's  imagination  will  often  spring. at  some  piece  of 
life,  seeing  it  at  a  glance  in  the  final  perfect  form. 
But  between  this  sanguine  leap  of  the  spirit  and  the 
methodical  progress  from  just  observation  to  the  per- 
fect piece  of  art  there  are  degrees  of  swiftness  which 
make  it  possible,  as  in  this  case  of  Robert  Browning, 
to  follow  the  poet's  motion.  Moreover,  Browning  him- 
self, taking  his  Book  to  Rome,  trying  "  truth's  power 
on  likely  people  ",  and  finding  himself  fronted  with 
the  sort  of  foolish  questions  (as  to  whether  he  dealt  in 
poetry  and  make-believe,  or  told  truth  from  the  book) 
which  modern  critics  would  certainly  ask  if  a  poet 
turned  up  in  London  to-morrow  on  a  similar  errand — - 
Browning  himself,  in  the  humble  sincerity  of  greatness, 
looked  steadily  within  his  heart  and  answered  as  truth- 
fully as  he  could  : 

"  Yes  and  no  ! 
From  the  book,  yes  ;  thence  bit  by  bit  I  dug 
The  lingot  truth,  that  memorable  day, 
Assayed  and  knew  my  piecemeal  gain  was  gold, — 
Yes ;  but  from  something  else  surpassing  that, 
Something  of  mine  which,  mixed  up  w  ith  the  mass, 

Made  it  bear  hammer  and  be  firm  to  file. 
Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more  ; 

I  fused  my  live  soul  and  that  inert  stuff, 
Before  attempting  smithcraft,  on  the  night 
After   the   day   when, — truth   thus    grasped  and 
gained, — 

The  book  was  shut  and  done  with  and  laid  by." 

The  book  was  shut  and  done  with — the  just  view  of 
this  piece  of  life  was  attained.  Thereafter  we  follow 
Browning  as  turning  to  free  himself  and  find  the  world 
he  stepped  out  upon  the  narrow  terrace  of  his  home 
in  Florence,  and  felt  his  way  in  spirit  to  Arczzo,  Castel- 
nuovo,  Rome.  It  was  then  that  the  poet's  miracle — the 
miracle  of  Elisha  with  the  corpse  ('tis  a  credible  feat 
with  the  right  man  and  way) — was  wrought  upon  dead 
truth — 

"  that  little,  left 
By  the  roadside  'mid  the  ordure,  shards,  and  weeds, 
Until  I  haply,  wandering  that  way, 
Kicked  it  up,  turned  it  OVef,  and  recognised, 

For  all  the  CTUmblement ,  tins  aba<  us, 

This  square  old  yellow  book." 

We  cannot  linger  here  upon  the  vision  of  this  dead 
truth  so  wrought  upon.  Let  Browning  put  the  ques- 
tion; and  then  we  will  lea\e  him  with  the  perfect  gold. 

Well,  now  ;  there's  nothing  in  nor  out  o'  the  world 
Good  except  truth  !  yet  this,  the  something  else, 
What's   this   then,   which    proves  good   vet  seems 

untrue  '. 

This  that  I  mixed  with  truth,  motions  of  mine 
That  quickened,  made  the  inertness  malleable 
O'  the  (jokl  wai  not  mine,     what's  \our  name  for 
ihis?  " 

We  can- OOfy  answer  w  ith  blind  words  that  0111  name  foi 
this  is  port's  truth,  which — in  whatever  habit  it  issues 
to  the  WOrM  Oo  l><  loaded  with  this  or  that  vile  term 
Of  the  critic  or  professor)    lives  more  by  virtue  of  those 
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.  .(ions  of  his  that  quickened,  than  by  quality  of  the 
gold  that  was  not  his. 

I  am  now  ready  for  Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  "  The 
Double  Game"';  but  unfortunately  I  have  almost  en- 
1  rely  forgotten  whal  I  wanted  to  say  about  it.  We 

h  tve  seen  that,  when  Robert  Browning  went  to  Rome, 

id  "  tried  truth's  power  on  likely  people  ",  he  found 
I    it  they  had  forgotten  all  about  Guido  and  Pompilia  : 

"  Yet  a  little  while, 
The  passage  of  a  century  or  so, 
Decads  thrice  five,  and  here's  time  paid  his  tax, 
Oblivion  gone  home  with  her  harvesting, 
And  left  all  smooth  again  as  scythe  could  shave." 

The  reason  why  the  people  of  Rome  forgot  all  about 
Pompilia  in  a  century  or  so  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
in  a  fortnight  or  so  I  have  forgotten  all  about  "  The 
Double  (lame  ".  Pure  crude  fact  is  the  harvest  of 
oblivion.  Critics  have  found  virtue  in  "The  Double 
<>.une"  for  its  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  modern  life  in 
Russia.  Rut  alas  !  not  one  fact  or  figure  of  Mr. 
Raring 's  piece  of  life  has  suffered  the  necessary  miracle. 
"  The  Double  Game  "  is  faithfully  observed,  perhaps — 
I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  for  I  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
to  learn  about  Russia.  Certainly  it  is  well  wrought 
— an  honest  piece  of  craftsmanship;  and  there  is 
obviously  a  difference  between  "  The  Double  Game  " 
and  "  Bella  Donna  ".  I'nfortunately  it  is  not  that 
vital  difference  which  distinguishes  art  from  its  counter- 
feit. Mr.  Raring  tells  the  truth  about  Russia.  Mr. 
Hichens  does  not  tell  the  truth  about  Egypt.  The 
distinction  is  not  altogether  unimportant  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  distinction  in  which  a  dramatic  critic  is  necessarily 
interested  or  concerned. 


AX  INDEPENDENT. 
By  Filsox  Vouxg. 

AS  the  law  stands  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
any  honest  comment  on  the  career  and  character 
of  a  contemporarv  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
called  upon  to  produce  elaborate  justification  for  any- 
thing which  the  subject  of  your  remarks  may  deem 
unflattering.  There  are  some  men,  however,  whose 
work  and  influence  are  so  bound  up  with  their  character 
rmd  personality  that  the  work  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  man  ;  and  although  there  are  few  positions  which 
I  would  more  unwillingly  occupy  than  that  of  defendant 
in  a  libel  action  brought  by  Mr.  Bottomley,  his  influence 
in  public  life  is  interesting  enough  and  important  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  serious  criticism,  and  the  risk  must 
be  regarded  as  worth  taking. 

It  is  always  profoundly  interesting  to  see  a  man  of 
great  ability  attempting  to  stand  alone,  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  not  through  the  aid  of  established  machinery 
and  institutions — in  which  they  inevitably  go  through 
a  process  of  adulteration  and  dilution — but  simply 
through  his  own  untrammelled  activities.  There  are 
many  men  in  public  life  who  call  themselves  indepen- 
dent ;  but  I  hardly  know  of  one,  with  any  influence 
worth  mentioning,  who  is  so  really,  except  Mr. 
Bottomley.  Many  clever  men  start  life  with  the  idea 
o!  only  saying  what  they  think,  and  only  working  for 
what  they  individually  believe  to  be  desirable,  and  of 
doing  their  work  with  their  own  hands  alone;  but 
gradually  they  become  attached  to  institutions  and 
parties,  and  absorbed  by  them,  finding  indeed  that 
unless  they  do  so  all  parties  and  institutions  will  be  in 
opposition  to  them.  The  mere  process  of  living 
l  ttacbes  them  to  life;  and  every  tie  that  a  man  forms, 
every  responsibility  he  takes,  every  hostage  he  gives 
t  >  fortune  is  an  influence  that  gradually  tends  to  muffle 
and  paralyse  the  direct  and  free  expression  of  his  soli- 
tary, individual  mind.  Here  and  there  a  strong  man 
like  Cecil  Rhodes  creates  institutions  and  parties  to 
carry  out  his  ideals  ;  but  far  oftener,  when  the  man  is 
not  fortunate  enough  or  unscrupulous  enough  to  acquire 
the  necessary  material  power,  or  not  clever  enough  to 
u-e  it  when  he  has  acquired  it,  his  isolation  of  mind 
DC  omes  a  mere  weakness  ;  and  he  finds  himself,  as  John 


Davidson  found  himself,  so  cut  off  and  isolated  frony 
the  world  about  him  that  he  has  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  it,  that  it  does  not  understand  or  even  hear 
him  ;  and  lie  finds  the  world  a  place  impossible  for  hinv 
to  live  in.  What  is  interesting  about  Mr.  Bottomley 
is  thai  he  has  so  far  created  no  great  machinery  to- 
carry  out  his  ideas,  that  he  works  quite  single-handed,, 
not  with,  but  practically  against  existing  institutions, 
and  yet  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  support  that  isola- 
tion and,  in  spite  of  it,  to  make  the  world  listen  to  him. 

It  is  at  least  one  sign  of  greatness  that  a  man  does 
not  fil  into  existing  institutions.     Rut  it  is  a  disadvan- 
tage, in  this  way:  he  has  no  powerful  and  organised 
army   of   friends    ready    to    support    him   at  critical' 
moments  and,  if  he  be  unscrupulous,  to  give  his  unscru- 
pulousness  some  high-sounding  and  respectable  name. 
Therefore  most  of  our  modern  Samsons  w  isely  get  hold, 
ol  a  pillar  supporting  some  human  institution,  so  that 
if  they  fall  they  drag  it  down  with  them.    In  that  case 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  their  fellow-men  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  ;  w  hile  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  Samson  no 
one  is  involved  in  his  downfall,  and  everyone  is  against 
him.     In  this  aspect  of  things  the  Samson  becomes  to- 
the  eye  of  the  interested  onlooker  a  mere  David,  who 
arrays  himself  single-handed  against   the  Goliaths  of 
associated  human  strength.    I  confess  that  when  I  see 
a  fight  of  this  kind  going  on  I  am  instinctively  always 
on  the  side  of  the  weaker,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of 
the  case.      And  when  I  see  Mr.  Bottomley  engaged, 
single-handed  in  one  of  his  periodical  conflicts  with  some 
of  the  most  powerful   organisations  of  our  world  I 
cannot  help  wanting  him  to  win,  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong.     I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  right  and 
wrong  for  other  people  ;  but  I  am  a  deeply  interested- 
spectator  of  any  fight  that  may  be  going  on  ;  and  the 
only  kind  of  conscience  I  have  in  the  matter  is  a  desire 
that  the  side  against  which  the  odds  arc  heavy  should, 
win. 

I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Bottomley 's  history  as  a 
financier,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  it  differs  greatly- 
from  that  of  most  people  who  have  been  successful  in 
what  is  called  the  Money  Market.  The  money  that  you 
get  in  the  world  of  speculation  must,  it  seems  to  me,, 
come  out  of  somebody  else's  pocket.  It  is  always  the 
w  idow  and  orphan  w  ho  are  supposed  to  supply  the  vast 
sums  which  the  successful  financier  accumulates;  but 
if  that  be  so,  widows  and  orphans  must  be  much  richer 
people,  and  even  more  credulous  and  greedily  desirous 
of  adding  to  their  wealth,  than  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  I  cannot  see  that  there  are  many  fine 
shades  in  the  moralitv  of  the  matter.  The  sum  of 
money  that  any  human  being  can  really  honestly  earn  in 
his  lifetime  is  very  small;  and  great  fortunes,  when 
they  are  not  inherited  or  given,  are  in  my  opinion  almost 
all  dishonestly  come  by.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  Mr. 
Bottomley  has  made  a  fortune  and  lost  it  again  ;  so  that 
it  has  either  gone  back  to  the  widows  and  orphans,, 
in  which  case  everyone  should  be  satisfied,  or  else  it 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  money  gatherers 
or  of  the  professions  which  are  parasites  upon  them. 
Money  is  not  lost  ;  it  only  changes  hands. 

I  am  more  interested,  however,  in  Mr.  Bottomley's- 
method  of  using  his  influence  than  in  the  way  he  has- 
acquired  it.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  him — and- 
I  have  heard  people  whose  opinion  I  respect  say  that, 
they  think  very  ill  of  him — it  is  impossible  to  deny  that, 
quite  single-handed,  he  is  making  his  influence  felt  on 
his  time.    It  is  a  really  remarkable  fact  that  a  man  who' 
has  always  had  a  large  hostile  public  ready  and  willing: 
to  trip  him  up  on  the  slightest  opportunity  should  have 
been  able  to  hold  his  own,  not  by  keeping  quiet  and 
hushing  things  up,  but  by  coming  out  into  the  open 
and  fighting.    In  court  after  court  of  law,  w  ith  the  best 
counsel  arrayed  against  him,  and  with  the  w  hole  estab- 
lished order  of  things  opposed  to  him,  he  has  come  out 
a  virtual  winner  ;  in  fact  he  seems  to  have  spent  almost 
the  whole  of  his  life  walking  with  comparative  security 
between  red-hot  ploughshares.    He  has  won  and  held 
with  the  greatest  ease  the  right  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment an  important  London  constituency — and  this,  to>- 
put  it  mildly,  with  no  very  great  support  or  approval 
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from  the  managers  of  his  own  political  party.  He  has 
flouted  the  Government  and  made  them  appear  ridicu- 
lous. And  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  more  talent 
than  almost  any  of  the  safe,  approved,  respectable  men 
w  ho  are  at  present  prominent  in  the  public  eye. 

These  are  very  real  and  formidable  facts.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  pretend  they  are  otherwise,  and  not  nearly  so 
interesting  as  to  look  them  in  the  face  and  see  what  they 
really  mean.  It  is  of  no  use  for  gentle  and  refined  people 
to  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  that  Mr.  Bottomley 
is  a  vulgar  and  blatant  creature  who  robs  widows  and 
orphans,  and  edits  an  odious  paper  called  "  John 
Bull  ".  That  is  not  a  complete  account  of  him,  and 
does  not  explain  him  away.  I  have  no  love  for  the  kind 
of  journalism  represented  by  "John  Bull",  but  suc- 
cessful journalism  is  nowadays  not  a  pretty  trade,  nor 
do  a  refined  taste,  love  of  truth,  or  fear  of  exaggera- 
tion constitute  a  safe  passport  to  eminence  in  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Bottomley  cares  twopence  about 
good  taste  ;  I  do  know  that  he  constantly  outrages  it. 
The  contents-bills  of  "  John  Bull  "  often  seem  to  me 
offensive  and  even  indecent,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  defend  the  appalling  Philistinism  that  plastered  the 
trees  and  bushes  about  Byfleet  with  its  advertisements. 
These  are  brutal  examples  of  methods  which  have  for 
their  object  something  very  different  from  the  inculcation 
of  a  refined  aesthetic  taste.  But  then  Mr.  Bottomley 
does  not  pretend  to  care  about  that ;  it  is  not  the 
work  which  he  has  set  himself.  What  he  does  desire — 
quite  sincerely,  I  believe — is  to  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  the  methods  of  common-sense  which 
men  apply  to  the  administration  of  their  own  business. 
He  desires  to  tear  down  the  veils  of  convention  and 
pretence  with  which  the  governing  machinery  has 
become  shrouded  ;  to  throw  half  of  it  upon  the  scrap- 
heap  as  quite  obsolete  and  unfitted  for  the  duties  it 
has  to  perform,  and  to  simplify,  clean,  and  oil  the  rest, 
so  that  the  work  will  be  done  more  cheaply,  more 
honestly,  and  more  efficiently.  His  attitude  is  that  of 
a  small  but  clear-headed  shareholder  in  a  great  com- 
pany suffering  from  over-capitalisation,  an  effete 
administration,  a  board  of  directors  playing  more  for 
their  own  hands  than  for  the  good  of  the  shareholders, 
and  equipped  with  old-fashioned  and  obsolete 
machinery.  The  company  being  the  countrv,  Parlia- 
ment its  board  of  directors,  the  Cabinet  its  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Bottomley  has  by  joining  the  board  sought 
to  do  what  he  can  there;  but  he  has  found,  as 
so  many  other  men  have  found,  that  to  stand  in  a 
minority  of  one  is  not  a  very  easy  way  of  getting 
hfs  reforms  carried  out.  So  he  has  started  his  own 
machine  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  taste,  is  undoubtedly  conducted 
with  great  journalistic  ability.  He  has  started  his 
"  John  Bull  League  " — a  machinery  which,  since  it  is 
not  meant  to  support  and  encourage  any  existing  insti- 
tution, receives  scant  notice  from  the  Press  of  the 
country,  arid  which  for  all  that  contains  the  nucleus 
of  a  very  real  power.  And  with  these  aids  he  has  made, 
and  is  making,  his  mark  on  public  life. 

And  now  will  come  the  great  test.  Character  still 
stands  for  much  with  the  English  people;  and  they  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter they  hold,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  suspi<  ion.  If 
a  dishonourable  man  acquires  great  influence,  it  is  never 
because  of  his  dishonour,  ii  is  because  the  public  believe 

him  to  be  honourable.  And  the  ablest  and  most  honour- 
able man  in  the  world  will  lose  his  influence  if  the  public 
gets  it  int  )  its  head  that  he  is  a  bad  character,  Now 
the  importance  of  character  is  this  :  that  it  in  some 
measure  protects  a  man  against  the  enemii  s  which 
every  strong  and  sincere  person  cannot  help  making. 
The  lives  of  very  few  people  arc  entirely  btamelesi  ;  and 
if  a  man's  character  be  suspect,  things  mav  be  brought 
against  him  with  deadly  effec  t  u  In.  h,  although  they 
might  be  true,  would  not  be  worth  while  for  anyone  to 
rake  up  against  a  man  of  whom  the  world  thought  well. 
Those  who  believe  as  I  do  t|);,|  Mr.  Hottomley'l  great 
abilities  and  often  sound  ideas  might  be  of  benefit  t" 
the  public  life  of  tlii,  country  will  wish  most  heartily 
that  he  may  clear  himself  of  the  rather  sordid  1  oils  in 


which  his  feet  have  been  entangled  in  the  past.  Brains 
and  strength  are  things  that  we  have  great  need  of, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  more  hopelessly  wasted  than  in 
winning  technical  victories  in  the  world  of  the  Law 
Courts. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 
How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  the  bays, 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 

WHEN  Marvell  wrote  flower  shows  were  not  and 
the  idea  of  winning  palms  in  the  shape  of  cups 
or  medals  by  means  of  the  very  garden  he  was  vaunting 
had  not  yet  dawned.  And  many  a  garden  lover  must 
have  wished  that  such  an  idea  had  continued  in'  the 
limbo  of  unconsciousness,  that  his  garden  could  have 
remained  the  home  of  quiet,  free  from  the  fury  and 
fret  of  competition  and  the  exactions  which  the  struggle 
for  awards  brings  in  its  train.  But  the  itch  for  contest 
is  in  all  of  us,  and  against  his  better  nature  man  after 
man  gets  drawn  into  exhibiting ;  then  begin  long 
before  the  show  new  anxieties  about  the  weather,  the 
fixed  date  is  on  his  mind,  one  week  he  is  wondering 
how  he  can  hurry  his  flowers  on,  then  comes  the  sun, 
and  he  fears  they  will  be  too  far  advanced,  and  some 
scheme  for  coolness  and  shade  must  be  devised.  At 
last  he  wrecks  his  garden  to  take  to  the  show  every 
possible  flower  of  merit,  spends  impossible  hours  of 
the  night  or  early  morning_  in  a  state  of  wicked  temper 
setting  up  his  exhibit,  and  then,  whatever  prizes  come 
his  way,  loses  the  enjoyment  of  his  flowers,  which  soon 
collapse  under  the  withering  climate  of  a  show  tent. 
Showing  is  an  intolerable  vanity,  he  declares,  and 
makes  careful  notes  of  the  weak  spots  he  intends  to 
rectify  before  another  season. 

However,  flower  shows  of  the  competitive  kind  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  meeting  some  requirement  of  human 
nature,  and  their  worst  enemy  must  admit  that  they 
do  lead  to  the  improvement  of  flowers  and  the  better 
embellishment  of  gardens  at  large.  Competitive 
showing  of  particular  flowers  is  still  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  true  amateur  who  does  the  work  himself,  but  the 
greater  display  is  naturally  made  by  the  men  who  can 
command  an  extensive  gardening  staff,  and  this  sort 
of  amateur  varies  from  the  real  enthusiast  who  would 
equally  toil  over  a  few  square  yards  of  Suburbia  but 
can  raise  the  realisation  of  his  desires  to  a  higher  power, 
to  the  merely  rich  man  whose  garden  is  but  a  form  of 
social  competition,  directed  by  a  megalomaniac  profes- 
sional brooking  no  interference  with  his  designs.  More 
and  more,  however,  the  amateur  is  ceasing  to  become 
a  leading  factor  in  flower  shows,  nowadays  the  trade 
takes  charge  of  such  all-important  opportunities  of 
advertisement  and  sale.  The  big  shows  could  not  go 
on  unless  the  great  firms  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
subsidised  them  freely,  and  the  ever-present  danger  is 
that  awards  tend  to  be  made  not  on  the  quality  of  the 
exhibit,  but  according  to  the  standing  of  the  firm  or 
in  consideration  of  the  expense  to  which  they  have  been 
put. 

Meantime  the  public  gel  a  delightful  entertainment, 
and  we  Can  safely  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  more 
charming  has  ever  been  provided  than  the  International 
Show  w  hit  h  opened  On  Wednesday  in  the  grounds  of 
'  he's*  1   Hospital.     The  private  garden  has  become  a 

peculiarly  English  institution,  like  the  comfortable 

house,  the  fruit  of  "iir  numerous  middle-class  pos- 
sessed of  modesl  wealth  and  leisure.    Italy  and  France 

preceded  us  with  the  great  formal  garden  that  is  the 

appanage  of  the  nobleman's  house,  but  their  middle 

classes  live  in  tow  11s  and  not  even  in  suburbs  ;  11101  tO\  61  , 
the  French  Revolution  swept  away  many  a  private 
garden  and  amateur  of  flowers.  In  Holland  and  Ger- 
many we  find  magnificent  trade  gardening  and  fine 
public  gardens,  but  the  people  bus  <  ill  flowers  and  do 
not  grow  them;  still  more  so  is  that  the  1  a-e  in 
America,  where  the  conditions  of  s<«  ial  development 
and  the  extremes  whi<  h  mark  the  <  Innate  are  all  Igainst 
the  private  garden.  Hut,  on  the  whole,  the  English 
flower  show  has  lagged  behind  the  English  garden,  1  1 
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In  numbers  by  any  means  but  in  style.  If  we  compare 
our  Temple  shows  with  the  great  exhibitions  at  Paris 
or  Ghent,  we  should  find  at  the  former  more  variety  and 
more  and  better  individual  flowers,  but  the  general  effect 
is  distill,  llv  inferior.  There  are  usually  in  England  too 
manj  exhibitors  to  be  satisfied,  and  each  exhibitor  tries 
t(.  cram  something  different  into  every  square  foot  of 
Space,  until  the  stages  are  little  better  than  animated 
catalogues.  Partly  the  crowds  account  for  this  dis- 
position ;  when  people  have  to  move  in  serried  ranks 
along  narrow  gangways  they  can  only  see  things 
hi  detail ;  moreover  the  exhibitor  is  selling  his  wares, 
and  tries  to  set  out  everything  that  may  attract 
a  purchaser.  Hut  at  the  current  exhibition  in  Chelsea 
there  is  ample  space,  and  many  of  the  growers  have 
responded  to  the  opportunity  by  simplifying  their 
exhibits  and  aiming  at  a  broad  colour  effect,  in  certain 
.  ;i>cs  also  utilising  with  skill  any  architectural  features 
such  as  pillars  which  occur  in  the  space  at  command. 
Noteworthy  examples  of  good  taste,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  superb  quality  of  the  flowers,  are  the 
rhododendrons  near  the  north  end  of  the  great  tent, 
where  the  colours  have  been  massed,  and  the  group 
given  an  undulating  billowy  effect  such  as  a 
rhododendron  glade  takes  in  the  open.  Again,  for  ex- 
quisite colour  we  remember  a  group  of  Oriental  poppies 
of  amethystine  and  chocolate  shades,  set  off  by  the 
foliage  of  copper  beech  and  great  grey  thistles.  The 
most  prominent  fault  in  arrangement  is  the  tendency 
to  put  in  too  much  and  to  obtain  a  stodgy  plumcake  or 
pincushion  sort  of  effect,  like  the  summer  bedding  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  colour  sense  goes  astray  ;  some- 
times for  want  of  courage,  as  in  one  of  the  great  groups 
of  amaryllis,  where  the  white,  light  red,  and  deep  cinna- 
bar flowers  are  all  intermingled  to  their  general  ineffec- 
tiveness ;  sometimes  through  sheer  insensibility,  as  in 
one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  sweet  peas.  There  the 
delicate  half-shades  of  pink  and  lavender  all  keep 
together  perfectly,  but  are  hopelessly  killed  by  being 
flanked  at  one  end  by  the  fierce  orange  of  some  veldt 
daisies  and  at  the  other  by  the  still  cruder  oranges 
and  yellows  of  some  African  marigolds.  The  Dutch 
section  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  reticence 
and  simplicity  ;  it  was  to  have  been  all  tulips,  but  the 
season  intervened  and  a  new  scheme  was  then  carried 
out  almost  wholly  in  white  and  purple  lilac,  leading  to 
an  unexpectedly  charming  group  of  vegetables  only, 
as  though  one  should  go  through  the  drawing-room  to 
the  spotless  Dutch  kitchen. 

But  if  there  are  casual  flaws  in  the  exhibits,  as  a  whole 
the  aspect  of  the  great  canvas-covered  garden — for  one 
cannot  call  a  space  of  three  and  a  half  acres  a  tent — is 
simple  and  beautiful,  and  as  one  enters  at  the  Embank- 
ment gate  it  is  hard  to  repress  an  exclamation  of  pure 
childlike  delight  at  the  prettiness  of  the  scene — a  stage 
fairyland  that  the  scent  tells  you  to  be  real  and  not 
painted.  The  dominant  note  is  struck  by  the  roses,  and 
most  of  all  by  those  new  climbers,  the  Wichuriana 
hybrids,  with  which  our  gardens ^have  been  enriched 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  They  have  turned  out  to 
be  extraordinarily  amenable  to  forcing  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  and,  as  they  will  bloom  in  cascades  of  pink 
and  white  all  along  a  six-foot  sprav,  thev  lend  themselves 
easily  to  decoration.  There  are  more,  perhaps,  of  these 
climbers— Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Tausendschoen, 
American  Pillar— and  of  their  pretty  baby  cousins,  than 
of  the  show  roses  proper  ;  but  those  who  want  to  see 
a  rose  and  not  a  bush  can  surely  ask  for  nothing  finer 
than  the  extraordinary  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Frau  Karl,  brought  by  Messrs. 
Mount. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  centre  of  attraction  is  the  orchid 
tent,  but  there  wealth  is  frankly  predominant,  and  the 
exhibits  can  be  and  indeed  are  appraised  in  terms  of 
cash.  There  seems  hardly  any  arrangement  beyond  the 
determination  to  cram  as  much  value  as  possible  into 
the  space  available.  But  as  soon  as  one's  feeling  of 
amazement  at  the  structure  of  the  orchids — their  almost 
perverse  ingenuity  of  form  and  texture  and  colour— has 
passed  away  they  leave  behind  little  feeling  of  beauty. 
Certainly  the  Odontoglossums  are  exquisite,  but  the 


popular  Cattleyas  and  Lelias  have  a  sort  of  Hebraic 
opulence  and  overdressedness,  and  many  of  the  others 
are  best  described  by  the  old  servant  as  "almost  as 
good  as  if  they  was  artificial  ".  Talk  about  theories 
of  mimicry — in  the  dim  forests  of  South  America  and 
Burmah  there  grew  up  this  race  of  perfect  representa- 
tives of  luxury,  of  the  froth  of  an  over-ripe  civilisation  ! 
There  is  one  pale  green  and  black  orchid  that  is  the 
very  symbol  of  the  adventuress  of  melodrama,  of  expen- 
sive vice  as  it  is  romantically  adumbrated  in  the  vision 
of  the  shopgirl.  It  is  good  to  leave  these  waxen  glories 
and  take  a  turn  in  the  open  air  to  where  the  rock  gardens 
speak  of  the  mountains,  though  in  one  of  the  tents  also 
you  may  fall  across  an  exhibit  of  Trollius  and  Anemone 
sulphurea,  a  natural  harmony  of  greys  and  golds, 
equally  recalling  cool  northern  streams  and  upland 
pastures.  On  our  way  to  the  rock  gardens  we  happened 
upon  a  quiet  building  labelled  S<  u  ::ce,  where  one 
might  learn  something  of  the  the  ught  that  is  being 
given  in  patience  and  obscurity  to  the;  guidance  of  this 
triumphal  commerce  of  plant  raising.  A  set  of  Trope- 
olums  from  the  John  Innes  Institution  and  of  Chinese 
Primulas  from  the  Reading  College  illustrate  by  actual 
examples  Mendel's  generalisations,  which  arc  rendering 
plant  breeding  an  exact  science  instead  of  a  gamble  ; 
and  Rothamsted  shows  some  of  the  mysteries  of  plant 
nutrition,  not  as  yet  wholly  explicable,  but  which  are 
being  turned  to  practical  advantage  by  the  gardener. 
Hut  long  before  he  has  seen  all  these  things  the  visitor 
will  have  become  utterly  exhausted  ;  then  if  he  has 
friends  at  court  let  him  forgather  with  the  exhibitors 
and  hear  of  the  toils  that  have  gone  to  the  preparation 
of  some  of  the  displays,  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  the 
plans  by  a  season  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  normal, 
of  the  contests  between  firms  and  individuals  who  set 
out  months  ago  to  buy  up  for  their  own  stands  whatever 
the  Continent  possessed  of  superlative  merit.  And 
before  he  leaves,  let  him  not  fail  to  recognise  the  truly 
national  setting  of  this  great  show,  Wren's  tranquil 
building  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and  the  spacious  terrace 
where  the  scarlet-tunicked  pensioners  take  the  sun  in 
peace. 


MR.   MASEFIELD'S  POEMS.* 
By  J.  E.  Barton. 

WHATEVER  on  calm  consideration  may  be  thought 
of  Mr.  John  Masefield's  recent  poems,  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  not  merely  tickled  the  palate  of 
journalists  and  mild  amateurs  in  verse.  They  have 
impressed  and  excited,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  minds  of  people  who  set  store  by  poetry,  and 
who  look  to  poetry  for  interpretation  and  revelation  of 
life.  No  doubt  Mr.  Masefield,  like  all  contemporary 
professional  authors  of  any  vogue,  has  a  coterie  and 
an  opposition.  On  one  side  we  hear  that  the  poems 
are  "  great  ",  even  "  superb  "  ;  on  the  other,  that  they 
outrage  the  principle  of  poetry  by  their  matter,  and 
debase  its  coinage  by  a  deliberate  crudity  of  expres- 
sion. Freshness  of  a  kind,  apparently,  is  admitted  by 
everybody.  The  question  is  whether  this  freshness  is 
a  true,  spontaneous  force,  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
poetry  ;  or  a  novel  rhetorical  brutality  which  only  trans- 
gresses them. 

It  is  common  sense  to  recognise,  at  the  outset,  that 
verse  which  is  net  -joetry  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A 
civilised  age,  e  ;:  cially  an  age  of  prose,  may  develop 
certain  legit  in-:  ;e  if  secondary  functions  of  verse  in 
addition  to  what  we  should  all  like  to  think  is  its 
original  and  proper  function — the  expression  of  ecstasy. 
Verse  like  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  "  and  "  The 
Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  can  be  appreciated  in  many 
ways  quite  lawfully,  while  we  postpone  the  ultimate 
question,  "  Is  this  high  poetry?"  As  pieces  of  fiction, 
dramatic  studies,  realistic  verse  narrative — call  them  by 
any  safe  and  provisional  title  that  occurs  to  you — both 

*  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy".  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street". 
"  Biography  ".  ("English  Review",  October  1911,  February 
and  May  1912  ) 
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works  have  power  and  picturesqueness,  searching  com- 
mand of  detail,  and  a  rapid,  engrossing  movement. 
"  The  Everlasting  Mercy  "  is  doubly  ambitious,  for 
it  attempts  a  most  difficult  subject  in  the  autobio- 
graphical form ;  a  form  always  exacting,  but  here 
peculiarly  so,  since  the  supposed  confession  sets  out  to 
exhibit,  through  the  speech  and  imagery  of  a  converted 
rustic  blackguard,  the  susceptibility  of  a  poet.  That 
Saul  Kane  is  by  temperament  a  poet,  almost  an 
sesthete,  is  never  in  doubt ;  and  a  poet  he  remains  to 
the  end.  Perhaps  this  is  why  his  permanent  conver- 
sion to  the  ploughshare  hardly  convinces.  Undoubt- 
edly moral  conversion  both  sudden  and  stable  has 
happened  to  ruffians  quite  as  ruffianly  as  Saul ;  but  they 
have  been  men  of  hard  native  fibre,  not  creatures  of 
introspective  subtlety.  Saul  has  intense  vitality,  and 
we  are  meant  to  perceive  that  this  fiamelike  force  in 
the  man  is  capable  of  a  lifelong  consecration.  The 
idea  is  fine,  but  it  fails  of  conclusiveness  in  the  working 
out,  just  because  Mr.  Masefield  (intentionally  or  no) 
has  made  us  feel  all  through  the  poem  that  Saul  is  a 
potential  artist,  rather  than  a  potential  saint.  For  the 
artist  soul,  conversion  is  not  so  much  a  decisive  epoch 
as  an  experience  often  repeated ;  salutary,  let  us  hope, 
but  seldom  attended  by  profound  readjustment  of 
character.  The  illumination  itself — the  new  vision  of 
heaven  and  earth — is  vividly  and  truly  suggested.  I 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Masefield  for  the  fundamental  flaw. 
On  the  contrary,  his  choice  of  hero  is  highly  significant 
and  very  germane  to  his  essential  flavour  as  a  poet. 
Incidentally  the  history  of  Saul  is  full  of  achievement. 
The  prize  fight  and  the  carousal  scene  show  a  terse  and 
trenchant  vigour  that  no  judge  of  literature  can  put 
by ;  and  the  long  apostrophe  of  Mother  Jaggard  has 
a  bald  directness  of  writing  which  argues,  to  say  the 
least,  great  technical  skill.  The  simplicity  and  "  forth- 
right "  quality  of  the  style,  if  studied,  are  studied 
extraordinarily  well. 

Constructively,  "  The  Widow  "  is  a  better  piece.  Its 
unity  is  complete,  for  Mr.  Masefield  has  set  himself 
no  insuperable  problem  in  the  obvious  conclusion.  We 
are  in  a  world  of  unbroken  tragic  irony,  long  familiar 
to  modern  fiction.  Maupassant  or  Mr.  Hardy,  each  in 
his  own  way,  might  have  handled  the  tale.  Nothing 
is  spared,  and  the  mastery  of  detail  and  dialogue  rivets 
attention  irresistibly.  Indeed,  the  story  and  the  cha- 
racter are  so  actual  in  every  part  that  the  pathos  of 
the  mother,  on  which  presumably  the  dramatic  interest 
is  meant  to  be  concentrated,  is  not  so  central  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  her  pathos  is  at  times 
so  realistic  that  the  question  obtrudes  whether  in 
fiction,  let  alone  poetry,  such  things  are  tolerable. 
When  the  son  has  been  hanged,  the  dazed  mother 
totters  home  and  recalls  his  infancy  : 

"  Oh  how  his  little  face  come,  with  bright  hair, 
Dear  little  face.  We  made  this  room  so  snug; 
He  sit  beside  me  in  his  little  chair, 
I  give  him  real  tea  sometimes  in  his  mug. 
He  liked  the  velvet  in  the  patchwork  rug. 
He  used  to  stroke  it,  did  my  pretty  son, 
He  called  it  Bunny,  little  Jimmy  done." 

The  touch  is  brilliant,  but  our  instinct  exclaims  "  Nc 
coram  populo  ".  Precisely  how  far  a  tragic  conception 
may  %<>>  'n  P'l'"g  on  the  agony,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  I  take  it  as  a  sound  critical  maxim  that  such  con- 
ception must  carry  with  it,  at  every  step,  some  touch 
of  sublimity.  Our  pily  and  terror  must  always  be 
tempered  by  a  sense-  of  the  heroic.  Mr.  Masefield's 
prose  drama,  Nan  ",  is  equally  ruthless  in  detail  and 
issue,  but  he  interfuses  them  with  more  of  romantic 
elevation.  The  soul  of  the  goaded  girl  is  above  her 
fate,  and  a  background  of  imaginative  symbolism — 
Gaffer  IVarcc's  talk,  the  summoning  horn,  the  Severn 
tide — is  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  pin  v.  These 
elements  have  no  c  ounterpai  t  in  "The  Widow".  Tin- 
tone  of  the  tragedy  therefore,  though  unsparing,  is  also 
in  a  sense  pedestrian.  It  is  relieved  only  by  a  true 
sensuousness  of  natural  description  and  by  reflective 
turns  of  a  sinister  beauty  : 


"  The  white  hands  bring  the  poison  and  the  cord  ; 
Death  has  a  lodge  in  lips  as  red  as  cherries, 
Death  has  a  mansion  in  the  yew  tree  berries." 

"  Biography  ",  the  latest  poem,  is  a  long  experiment 
in  this  reflective  mood.  The  topic  of  meditation  is 
the  contrast  of  life  as  a  man  feels  it — a  succession  of 
thrilling  experiences  that  make  him  what  he  is — and 
life  devitalised  in  the  printed  record. 

"  When  I  am  dust,  my  penman  may  not  know 

Those   water-trampling    ships   which    made  me 
glow." 

There  are  striking  passages,  and  lines  of  aphorism 
which  borrow  a  pensive  power  from  their  setting  : 

"  A  soul  entirely  known  is  life  achieved." 

and 

"The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise". 

As  a  whole,  in  spite  of  a  main  idea  that  is  unhackneyed 
and  worthy  of  inspired  poetry,  the  piece  is  amorphous 
and  diffuse.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Masefield  will  ever 
really  find  himself  in  the  explicitly  philosophic  type  of 
verse.  He  will  be  well  advised,  I  fancy,  to  anchor 
himself  to  the  concrete. 

In  assessing  the  actual  poetic  value  of  these  works, 
small  account  need  be  taken  of  points  which  seem 
to  have  scandalised  their  more  adverse  critics.  It  is 
true  that  "  bastard  "  and  "  lasted  "  are  bad  rhyme, 
and  by  no  means  the  worst  of  which  Mr.  Masefield  is 
capable ;  that  his  syntax,  punctuation  and  vocabulary 
defy  the  purist ;  that  he  reconciles  with  emotional  verse 
the  crude  expletive  of  the  navvy,  and  carries  fidelity  of 
record  to  the  point  of 

"  Come  and  see  Jimmy  have  his  belly  bunted  ". 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  a  sort  which  it  is 
always  idle  to  discuss,  apart  from  some  clear  axiom  of 
poetic  art.  If  the  verse  be  readable,  sheer  solecisms 
trouble  us  no  more  and  no  less  than  we  mind  the  wart 
on  a  friend's  nose.  Brutality  of  diction  cuts  deeper; 
but  to  condemn  offhand  some  particular  phrase  or 
line,  as  an  offence  to  poetry,  is  always  rash.  Nothing 
is  an  offence  to  a  work  of  art — I  am  not  for  the  moment 
considering  public  morals  or  the  domestic  circle — save 
what  is  out  of  key.  It  is  odd  that  critics,  who  pre- 
sumably have  heard  of  "  tone  "  in  painting,  should 
ignore  the  same  principle  when  they  deal  with  litera- 
ture. The  dialogue  of  Browning's  "  Spanish  Cloister  ", 
like  the  rhymes  of  his  "  Grammarian's  Funeral  ", 
would  be  manifestly  atrocious  or  absurd  for  Tennyson. 
In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Masefield's  style  is  singularly  at 
one  with  itself.  And  whatever  his  claims  as  poet,  he 
has  broken  ground  for  literature  by  taking  up  fresh 
materials  (hitherto  jetsam  and  plebeian  stuff)  which  he 
"carries  off"  as  dissolved  ingredients  of  an  imagina- 
tive scheme.  The  question  whether  he  has  achieved 
high  poetry  is  therefore  no  question  of  detail,  but 
concerns  his  verse  as  a  whole.  Are  these  poems  really 
transfused  with  great  emotion?  Or  are  they,  in  the 
main,  rhetorical  tours  de  force? 

The  lest  is  exacting,  but  not  unfair.  Mr.  Masefield 
invites  it  ;  for  he  has  deliberately  chosen  the  poetic 
form,  and  in  this  form  he  has  set  out  to  express  no 
butterfly  invention,  but  the  play  of  life  and  death,  of 
spiritual  illuminations  and  agonies.  Clear  vision,  re- 
sulting in  force  of  style,  can  turn  these  things  into 
strong  narrative,  can  produce  even  verse  of  arresting 
quality.  To  turn  them  into  absolute-  poetry  nothing 
will  suffice,  apart  from  what  we  call  "inspiration". 
Mr.  Masefield  has  abundance  of  poetic  feeling,  but 
poetic  feeling  is  not  enough.  Themes  of  this  order 
•  all  for  tremendous  sincerity,  for  rapture  in  the  literal 
.sense  of  the  word.  The-  writer  must  reallv  be  carried 
away,  so  that  our  sense  of  his  |e<  hnical  <  levrrncss  is 
wholly  merged  in  the  depth  of  moral  passion  which  hr 
«  vokes.  Nobody,  of  course,  demands  that  sii<  h  passion 
in  a  long  poem  (a  poem,  moreover,  of  narrative)  should 
everywhere  find   equal  expression.      But  certainly  it 
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should  transfigure  the  whole  texture;  and  above  all 
we  may  reasonably  look  lor  culminating  moments, 
where  the  curr  ni  of  thought  is  gathered  up  into  some 
Kne  or  verse  ol  transcendent  feeling.  Mr.  Masefield's 
poems  do  not  rise  to  this  criterion.  For  all  their 
rapidity,  they  lack  the  steady  glow  which,  in  a  greal 
poem,  welds  verse  to  verse;  and  as  for  his  religious 
verses — to  speak  particularly  of  "  The  Everlasting 
Mercy  ",  w  here  the  highest  comparison  is  c  hallenged — 
there  is  nothing  that  will  not  instantly  fade,  more  or 
less,  if  you  set  beside  it  an  appropriate  fragment  of 
Southwell  or  Crashaw,  Blake  or  Browning.  1  have 
already    hinted    that    Saul    Kane    somewhat    fails  to 

convince  at  the  very  point  where  conviction  should  be 
intense.  His  ecstasy,  or  what  is  meant  to  be  his 
ecstasy,  is  not  without  lyric  merit  ;  but  the  strain  is 
thin  and  fluty  by  contrast  (say)  with  Smart's  organ-tone 
of  praise  : 

"Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den, 
(ilorious  the  catholic  amen, 

Glorious  the  martyrs'  gore." 

It  is  here,  in  the  crucial  passages  where  most  naturally 
we  demand  the  note  of  great  poetry,  that  Mr.  Masefield 
leaves  us  fatally  conscious  of  his  rhetorical  talent.  His 
most  emphatic  stanzas,  while  they  compel  admiration 
of  the  vigorous  writing,  reveal  a  certain  intellectual 
inadequacy,  a  want  of  poetic  seriousness. 

All  this,  however,  only  implies  that  Mr.  Masefield's 
designs  in  verse  have  outrun  his  vocation.  That  he 
is  a  sincere  poet,  within  his  true  range,  there  is  little 
doubt.  In  his  rural  atmosphere  and  in  figures  like 
Saul  and  Jimmy  (as  in  several  of  the  persons, 
notably  Dick  Gurvil,  of  "  Nan  ")  he  has  caught  a  fresh 
flavour — a  sort  of  vernal  suggestiveness— that  is 
creative  and  quite  his  own.  To  the  ear  of  a  West- 
countryman,  particularly,  Mr.  Masefield's  verse  has 
something  indigenous.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  new 
sensation  in  art,  but  I  think  that  many  will  capture, 
between  the  lines  of  these  poems,  a  smell  of  earth,  a 
quality  of  coolness  and  greenness,  perhaps  a  hint  of 
apple-blossom  in  the  early  morning.  The  sensuousness 
of  his  young  rustics,  their  susceptibility  and  heart- 
aches and  keen  physical  life,  has  something  in  common 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman's  "  Shropshire 
Lad  ".  The  romance  of  a  Western  country  town,  with 
its  cattle  market,  dreaming  elms,  and  Gothic  tower  seen 
across  flat  meadows,  is  ingrained  in  Mr.  Masefield  ;  and 
he  has  fine  intuition  of  the  human  passions,  often 
primitive  and  naively  expressed,  that  move  against  such 
a  background.  His  own  loose  style,  at  its  best,  reflects 
the  mixture  of  Kelt  and  Saxon  which  belongs  to  that 
region.  In  this  neo-pagan,  aesthetic-rustic  vein  he  is 
capable  of  pure  and  moving  poetry.  Some  of  his  digres- 
sions, in  the  present  poems,  are  charmingly  imaginative  ; 
Saul's  tale  to  the  child,  for  instance,  and  the  fancy 
about  the  gipsies,  with  the  exquisite  fourth  and  last 
lines  : 

11  Perhaps  when  man  has  entered  in 
His  perfect  city  free  from  sin, 
The  campers  w  ill  come  past  the  walls 
With  old  lame  horses  full  of  galls, 
And  waggons  hung  about  with  withies, 
And  burning  coke  in  tinkers'  stithies, 
And  see  the  golden  town,  and  choose, 
And  think  the  wild  too  good  to  lose, 
And  camp  outside,  as  these  camped  then, 
With  wonder  at  the  entering  men." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Masefield  will  steadily 
develop  along  these  lines.  For  new  poetry  we  look 
indeed  eagerly  in  these  days,  and  are  well  schooled 
to  disillusion.  The  first  requisite  of  modern  art — that 
the  artist  should  seek  the  beautiful  in  common  life — is 
at  least  amply  recognised  by  Mr.  Masefield.  He  may 
im  much,  if  he  will  firmly  cleave  to  this  principle,  give 
play  to  his  imagination  on  its  native  ground,  and 
distrust  all  inventions  that  force  him  to  rhetoric. 


THE  (  LOCKSMITH. 

Bv  John  HALSHAM. 

A  MONG  the  practitioners  of  those  trades  which  once 
flourished  in  the  village,  and  now  linger  on  the 
verge ol  extinction,  starved  out  by  "  inevitable  economic 
changes  ",  Simeon  Nye  the  clocksmith  holds  a  notable 
place.  The  very  style  is  distinctive,  like  the  little 
square-paned  bay-window,  showroom  and  workshop  in 
one,  like  the  stock-in-trade,  the  leisurely  methods  of 
business;  it  is  a  better  title  than  the  less  archaic  but 
doubly-lying  legend,  "Watchmaker  and  Jeweller", 
borne  by  the  more  ambitious  business  a  little  lower  down 
the  street.  There  is  no  sign  of  modern  change  in  the 
(  locksmith's  shop.  As  the  master  grow  s  older  the  dust 
thickens  on  the  window  panes,  on  the  little  trays  of 
tarnished  watch-chains  and  tie-pins  of  a  rustic  taste  out- 
moded these  thirty  years,  on  the  card,  fallen  face  down- 
wards on  the  sill,  which  once  advertised  the  world  that 
an  apprentice  was  "  wanted  for  repairs  ". 

The  customers  who  know  the  ways  of  the  house 
(whether  they  come  for  repairs  or  for  tobacco,  which 
Simeon  sells  with  an  abstracted  and  off-hand  manner, 
as  if  it  were  but  an  accidental  adjunct  of  the  languishing 
profession)  knock  violently  on  the  shop  door,  and  fill 
up  the  next  ten  minutes  with  any  other  business  they 
may  have  in  the  street.  The  stranger  who  waits  in  the 
shop  while  the  master  is  on  his  way  from  the  back 
garden  will  soon  exhaust  his  survey  of  the  stock-in- 
trade.  There  are  two  tall  clocks,  ancient  pieces  in 
black  oak  cases,  ticking  together  with  a  beat  so  grave 
that  it  seems  meant  to  measure  longer  hours  than  we 
know;  there  are  half-a-dozen  cheap  nickelled  alarums 
and  spiky-gabled  wooden  timepieces,  to  supply  the 
popular  demand  ;  there  is  a  fine  bracket  clock,  a  copy 
of  a  seventeenth-century  design,  and  an  elaborate  non- 
descript in  solid  brass  under  a  glass  case.  The  little 
lathe  and  bench  fill  the  window;  by  them  stand  the 
inverted  bowls  of  three  or  four  w  ine-glasses,  one  perhaps 
sheltering  the  movement  of  a  watch  under  regulation. 
A  dozen  "  dummy  "  tobacco-tins  grace  a  shelf,  and  the 
dusty  trays  of  chains  and  pins  lie  on  the  window-sill. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  business  is  in  a  condition 
of  decay. 

When  Simeon  at  length  appears,  wiping  his  hands 
upon  his  apron,  and  explaining  that  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  setting  his  shallots  or  pricking  out  his  auriculas,  or 
feeding  his  Wyandottes,  he  presents  a  figure  which  a 
stranger  would  take  rather  for  the  blacksmith  than  the 
clocksmith.  His  frame  is  one  of  slack-built  bulk,  top- 
heavy  with  broad  shoulders  and  large  head  somewhat 
conical  and  w  holly  bald  ;  his  hands  are  those  of  a  giant, 
the  unlikeliest  in  the  world,  anyone  would  say,  to  trust 
a  watch  to,  unless  he  had  seen  the  great  loose-jointed 
fingers  at  their  office,  alive  with  the  very  spirit  of  fine 
touch  and  softest  patience.  There  is  never  any  hurry 
about  work  in  Simeon  Nye's  shop.  He  will  meet  the 
customer's  demand  for  a  prompt  diagnosis  of  a  stoppage 
— dirt  in  the  works,  or  a  broken  hair-spring? — with  a 
general  disquisition  on  the  fallacy  of  cheap  lines,  which 
drifts  into  comparisons  of  standards  of  honesty  at 
various  periods  of  the  trade,  and  ends  in  circumstantial 
histories  of  his  younger  days  and  his  father's  time.  He 
will  leave  the  ounce  of  bird's-eye  in  the  scales,  to  explain 
the  points  of  the  timepieces  in  the  shop.  The  tall  clock 
with  the  fine  brass  face  and  the  name  "  Jacob  Chat- 
field  "  flourished  below  the  winding-holes  was  made  in 
the  village  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  days  when 
every  little  country  town  possessed  its  artist,  who, 
spite  of  doubtful  tools  and  hand-cut  pinions,  turned  out 
admirable  work,  and  supplied  every  farmhouse  and 
half  the  cottages  with  the  "grandfathers"  which  our 
modern  collectors  buy  up  at  fancy  prices.  That  clock, 
Simeon  says,  has  been  his  regulator  for  forty  years.  Its 
companion,  with  an  enamelled  face  of  rose-wreaths  and 
a  classical  landscape,  is  more  archaic  in  its  works,  driven 
by  a  hempen  cord  instead  of  a  chain.  Those  others,  the 
model  of  the  Jacobean  bracket  clock,  and  the  curious 
Chinese-looking  timepiece  with  turned  brass  pillars  and 
finials,  are  Simeon's  own  workmanship,  specimens  of 
what  the  little  lathe  and  armoury  of  tools  could  do  at 
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their  best  in  the  way  of  fitting  and  finish  ;  left  on  his 
hands,  he  will  tell  you,  as  he  puts  them  back  a  little 
roughiy  on  the  shelf  :  "  There's  no  trade  for  work  like 
that  now  ". 

Simeon  is  much  more  than  a  clocksmith.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  philosophic  neighbours  that  had  he 
dispersed  his  genius  less  universally,  he  might  have 
achieved  a  more  material  fame.  He  plays'thc  bass-viol 
something  more  than  endurably,  the  instrument  which 
his  father  performed  upon  in  the  church  band,  in  com- 
pany with  a  flute  and  a  bassoon,  before  the  western 
gallery  was  swept  away  by  the  restorers.  He  is  a 
gardener  and  a  bird-fancier,  possessing  in  both  fields 
all  those  curious  gifts  of  instinct  which  make  things 
grow  and  thrive  as  by  a  sort  of  infallible  magic.  He 
can  produce  out  of  his  narrow  strip  of  garden  dahlias 
or  auriculas,  YVyandottes  or  Rouen  ducks,  which  not 
once  nor  twice  have  beaten  the  most  renowned  com- 
petitors at  the  great  shows.  He  does  not  do  much  in 
that  way  now,  he  says  :  "  'tis  a  funny  job,  showing, 
whether  'tis  flowers  or  birds — and  then  there's  always 
the  judges.  .  .  .  You  don't  stand  to  make  much  when 
it's  all  reckoned  up  ".  He  recalls  old  shows,  far  afield  : 
there  was  the  pen  of  ducks  which  he  made  ten  pounds 
by  at  Birmingham  and  London  ;  there  was  the  morning 
when  a  famous  professional  grower  came  and  looked 
over  his  stand  of  fancy  dahlias  as  he  was  setting  them 
up,  and  turned  away  with  the  conclusive  :  "  H'm  ! 
Then  I  don't  show  to-day".  He  descants  upon  the 
hundred  little  tricks  and  wrinkles  in  arranging  and 
"  dressing  "  exhibits,  just  on  the  nice  edge  of  what  is 
fair,  which  catch  the  eye  of  the  hurried  judge  or  decide 
his  balanced  taste,  and  turn  a  second-best  plate  of 
kidney  beans  or  board  of  pansies  into  a  well-earned 
first.  Who  but  a  genius,  refusing  to  trust  wholly  to 
the  effect  of  carefully  timed  condition-pills,  would  have 
thought  of  teaching  his  pen  of  ducks  to  take  a  worm 
from  the  end  of  a  little  stick,  so  that  in  the  show  tent 
ihey  greeted  the  judge's  wand  (with  which  he  lifts 
plumage  and  turns  the  birds  about)  with  such  engaging 
animation  as  made  an  instant  certainty  of  the  award? 
If  histories  such  as  these,  circumstantially  delivered 
while  the  client's  watch  is  absently  balanced  and 
revolved  by  the  great  supple  fingers,  should  move 
wonder  as  to  how  Simeon  ever  found  time  for  such 
branches  of  learning  over  and  above  the  study  of  his 
profession,  the  prompt  reply  is  that  when  he  was  young 
he  never  wasted  any  time  on  schooling.  He  began  to 
"work  at  his  father's  bench  when  he  was  nine,  he  says, 
having  taken  in  the  ground-notions  of  horology  earlier 
than  that,  perhaps.  He  is  one  of  those  who  think  that 
.ii  lad  to  whom  book  learning  will  be  of  any  use  will 
get  it  for  himself,  somehow,  school  or  no  school,  and 
all  the  better  for  his  own  finding.  He  himself,  while 
he  worked  at  the  lathe  and  in  the  garden,  and  picked 
up  his  various  technical  accomplishments,  took  the 
three  R's  in  his  stride,  reading  odd  numbers  of  the  old 
Penny  Cyclopadia  which  reposed  beneath  the  bench  in 
the  shop  without  any  conscious  effort  of  acquirement, 
and  summing  in  his  head  for  amusement  till  be  took 
to  trigonometry  at  sixteen.  Like  others  of  his  order, 
DC  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  common  products 
of  the  Council  School,  as  he  observes  them  (luring  and 
after  their  course,  delighting  in  the  chance  of  putting 
a  Sixth  Standard  younker,  or  even  the  fine  flower  of  the 
pupil-teachers'  centre  through  a  public  viva  voce,  and 
following  the  disse<  tion  and  drspati  h  of  the  victim  with 
the  triumphant  jeer  :  "  fioin'  to  learn  others,  and  ha'n't 
got  the  brains  to  learn  yourself  |" 

Progress  tone  lies  the  village  street  with  no  uncertain 
hand  :  the  public  mind  develops,  and  Simeon  is  already 
a  good  deal  isolated.  He  maintains  alliance  with  two 
fir  threr-  of  the  older  tradesmen  of  his  own  standing  ; 
Joram  Tugwell,  the  shoemaker,  ;is  distinct  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  boot  stores;  Peter  Kuninvrv,  the 
tailor,  who  makes  corduroy  breeches  and  servants' 
liveries,  a.  distinct  from  the  universal  outfitter  of  the 
Emporium,  with  his  sweated  "  hues  "  from  White- 
chapel  ;  and  John  I'.rane  h,  the  joiner,  who  makes  the 
coffins  for  those  who  are  not  too  proud  to  use  the  little 
Sxix-hearse,  instead  of  the  glass  coach  from  the  <ountv 


town.  But  he  is  in  touch  most  of  all  with  the  outliers 
of  the  parish,  the  people  of  an  older  tradition  than  is 
known  in  the  street,  who  come  down  from  the  farms 
and  cottages  on  Saturday  nights  to  do  their  marketings 
and  their  circumstantial  errands.  One  may  see  these, 
uncouth,  bent  figures,  standing  in  the  little  shop  on 
pouring  winter  nights,  while  the  wet  coats  steam  and 
the  old  green  umbrella  slowly  makes  a  pool  upon  the 
floor,  watching  silently  the  cunning  fingers  conjure 
with  the  old  turnip  watch  or  the  trashy  American  clock. 
They  understand  what  it  is  to  have  a  handicraft  of  one's 
own,  and  are  understood  in  their  turn  as  skilled  men, 
artists  at  thatching,  at  shepherding,  at  ploughing,  at 
wood-cutting,  carters,  stock-men,  trappers,  hedgers, 
bee-men.  The  most  regular  of  these  visitors  is  Harry 
Vinall,  a  little  old  man  with  a  range  of  gifts  as  wide 
as  Simeon  Nye's,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  wood- 
cutting, "  throwing  and  flawing  ",  wattle-making, 
hedging  and  thatching,  mowing  and  cow-doctoring,  is 
at  seventy-five  wanted  at  half  the  farms  in  the  parish 
to  do  the  work  which  none  of  the  young  men  under- 
stand. Between  the  fine-fingered  giant  and  the 
withered  little  greybeard  with  his  stiffened  and  knotted 
hands  there  is  a  natural  fellowship.  Both  the  craftsmen 
are  among  the  last  representatives  of  the  dying  race 
of  the  universalists,  the  skilled  men  with  the  gift  of 
doing  divers  things  extremely  well,  a  race  which  it 
would  have  been  worth  their  country's  while  to  keep 
alive  by  any  sort  of  protective  policy  or  sumptuarv  law  . 
They  do  not  talk  about  themselves  ;  but  they  know  the 
meaning  of  a  nation  of  half-taught  scribes  ;  they  have 
their  views  about  the  herd  of  vague  incapables  which 
the  school  discharges  upon  the  village,  mentally  and 
physically  incompetent  to  twist  a  withe  into  a  faggot- 
band,  or  to  meddle  with  mechanics  beyond  the  winding 
of  their  five-shilling  American  watches.  They  have 
heard  something,  perhaps,  of  the  talk  about  the  mono- 
tony of  village  life,  and  think  that  the  vanishing  of  the 
village  workmen  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  matter. 
The  pair  are,  like  most  of  their  kind,  wonderful  in  their 
age,  the  strength  and  the  skill  hardly  touched  by  the 
seventy  years.  But  the  old  men  for  the  most  part  end 
suddenly  ;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  village  street, 
once  a  sort  of  university  of  arts  to  the  parish,  will  be 
nothing  but  a  place  of  "  branches  "  of  soulless  fac- 
tories and  firms,  no  one  knows  nor  cares  where.  The 
country  makes  nothing  now  ;  more  and  more  are  we  a 
mob,  born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth.  There  will 
never  be  an  apprentice  at  the  clocksmith's  again  ;  t he 
boys  of  the  village  make  his  door  bell  clink  often  enough, 
but  the  demand  is  for  the  eternal  packet  of  cigarettes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRITAIN  AM)  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Rkview. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  5  April  191  J. 

SlR,-— This  letter  will  seem  hopelessly  belated,  1  fear, 
seeing  that  it  is  now  over  a  month  since  letters  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  the  Sau  kdav  Ri:vii:w.  Remem- 
ber, pray,  our  distance  and  our  consequent  disabilities. 
And  remember  also  that  we  in  the  British  West  Indies 
are  far  more  gravely  concerned  in  this  question  of 
Americ  an  aggrandisement  and  domination  than  you  at 
home.     I  have  lived  in  the  U.S.,  in  Canada,  and  for 

some  yean  in  Cuba.    I  bave  observed  and  read  widely 

and  c  arefully,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  prevailing 
temper,  attitude,  and  feeling  in  the-  L'.S.  towards  Kng- 
land  is  far  from  friendly.  I.el  the  provoc  ation  be  evei 
so  slight,  you  would  see  the  hot  flame  of  anger  that 
would  spring  up  in  the  Slates  against  us.  The 
'.mouldering  embers  ol   hOStUit)    that   were  lilt  hv  the 

War  cii  Independence  and  the  war  of  i8is  have  be  e  n 

Sedulously  fanned  by  the-  garbled  school  histories  and 
popular  fiction  that  AnxiK.m  children  and  the  less 
Cultured  classes  re  ad.  And  whe  ne  ve  r  it  is  possible  the- 
fact  that  in  the  Civil  War  (l86t-^)  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  proportion  of  Knglish  people  we  re  with  the-  South 
is  harped  upon  with  almost  savage-  bitterness.  liven 
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if  we  could  count  upon  the  entire  goodwill  and  friendly 
forbearance  of  the  U.S.  towards  us,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  still  constitute  a  serious  danger  for 
Great  Britain.  The  territory  of  the  U.S.  covers  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  American  continent.  How 
unreasonable^  how  arrogant,  then,  is  the  claim  set  up 
by  it  to  be  cock-o'-the-walk  over  it  all !  Adding  the 
extent  of  Canada  to  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
and  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  found, 
has  larger  possessions  in  the  American  continent  than 
the  I'.S.  Suppose  some  dispute  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  a  Central  or  South  American  Republic, 
Peru,  Chile,  the  Argentine,  Venezuela,  or  Brazil,  and 
the  case  were  one  in  which  we  could  not  permit  a  third 
party  to  interfere,  we  must,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
to  stand,  either  fight  the  U.S.  or  stoop  to  dictation. 

Occasions  for  controversy  are  more  likely  to  arise 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  trade  with 
Central  and  South  America,  intercourse  and  investment 
of  capital  will  be  stimulated  and  will  expand.  At 
present  there  is  enormously  more  British  capital 
invested  in  Central  and  South  America  than  U.S. 
capital.  Throughout  these  countries,  too,  Americans 
are  dreaded  and  disliked,  while  Englishmen  are  liked 
and  esteemed.  In  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of 
the  letter,  of  treaty  obligations,  the  U.S.  are  strongly 
fortifying  the  Panama  Canal,  also  the  harbour  of 
Honolulu.  They  already  possess  naval  harbours  and 
stations  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  San  Domingo. 

The  British  West  Indies  are  at  the  present  moment 
utterly  unprotected.  With  its  usual  careless  lethargy, 
our  Government  is  just  opening  one  eyelid,  as  it 
were,  and  is  to  send  next  June  a  naval  commission  of 
inquiry  to  discover  what  should  be  done  to  strengthen 
our  West  Indian  position.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
demonstrate  clearly  enough  that  Trinidad  and  Jamaica 
at  the  least  must  needs  be  fortified,  and  be  provided 
with  docks  and  coaling  stations.  Jamaica,  situate  in 
the  main  ocean  highway  for  the  Canal  and  so  near  to 
it,  requires  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately.  It  is 
humiliating  to  see  so  often  in  our  Kingston  harbour 
German  and  American  men-of-war  and  only  very  rarelv 
one  of  our  vessels.  And  in  our  streets,  above  hotels 
and  shops,  more  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  than  of  the 
Union  Jack.  Every  now  and  then  an  impudent  pro- 
posal is  put  forward  by  some  American  politician  or 
newspaper  for  the  acquisition  by  the  U.S.  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  Thank  heaven  as  yet  the  notion  is  as 
hateful  to  the  West  Indian  people  as  is  to  the  Canadians 
the  idea  of  annexation  to  the  U.S.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  disloyal  Irish,  practically  Fenians,  in 
the  U.S.  are  a  very  powerful  body,  and  that  they  not 
only  control  newspaper  policies,  but  largely  colour 
popular  opinion  and  the  views  of  public  men.  Hence 
no  opportunity  is  lost  in  platform  and  journalistic  utter- 
ances of  vilifying  and  belittling  England  and  all  things 
English.  During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  given 
way  too  much  and  too  frequently  to  the  U.S.,  until 
the  popular  belief  there  is  that  whenever  they  insist  we 
shall  submit. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  England,  France,  and 
Germany  did  not  long  ago  unite  in  denouncing  the 
monstrous  pretensions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
thus  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  ignore  its  claims 
and  resist  their  maintenance.  The  U.S.  aim  now  to 
dominate  the  Caribbean  and  later  on  the  Pacific.  We 
ought  to  aim  at  giving  Japan  the  Philippines  and  Ger- 
many a  hold  by  purchase  of  territory  in  South  America. 
Then  there  would  exist  a  counterpoise  to  American 
ambitions  and  American  aggression.  When  the  States 
have  swallowed  up  Mexico,  how  long  will  the  Central 
American  Republics  retain  their  independence?  And 
after  they  have  been  sucked  into  the  Union  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  the  magnificent  and  vast  South 
American  countries.  And  where  then  will  be  our 
immense  trade  with  all  these?  We  shall  be  walled  out 
by  the  high  Customs  tariff  of  the  States.  The  English 
people  and  the  Government  are  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise as  regards  our  relations  with  the  U.S.  Some  day 
there  will  be  a  sad  awakening. 

Your  obedient  servant,         H.  S.  Bi  nblry. 


ITALY    IX  TRIPOLI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

40  Lcinstcr  Square,  Bayswater  W. 

i  1  May  191 2. 

Sir, — I  always  read  your  correspondence  regarding 
the  misconduct  of  the  Italians  in  the  Near  Hast  with 
more  than  usual  approval.  My  own  experience  of  their 
diplomacy  renders  me  a  capable  critic  of  their  "  fool- 
hardiness  ",  as  Mr.  Grahame  McQuilquham  rightly 
terms  the  aggression  on  Turkish  territory. 

Could  the  tale  of  the  long  and  weary  attempt  that 
I  have  fought  alone  (almost)  to  obtain  justice  for  the 
outrage  inflicted  on  my  person  forty  years  ago  near 
Naples  be  known  in  England  as  it  ought,  we  should 
hear  less  of  hybrid  Anglo-Italians  defending  the  wrong- 
doers' claim  to  English  love  of  right  dealing. 

I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  "  Academy  ",  18  November 
191 1,  quoting  a  "  Times  "  correspondent,  14  September 
1882,  telling  "  of  the  atrocious  caricatures  which  were 
our  sole  reward  for  helping  on  the  freedom  and  unity 
of  Italy  ". 

Surely  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  earns  his  Italian  laurels 
cheaply,  blindly  following  the  "  Tribuna's  "  rodomon- 
tade of  traditional  friendship  between  our  two  countries  ; 
when  as  a  fact  the  "  Tribuna  "  itself  headed  the  long 
list  of  Italian  journals  which  gloried  in  any  defeat  of 
English  arms  during  the  Boer  War,  as  it  also  did 
in  the  Egyptian  War  (1882)  against  Arabi  Pasha. 

Lately  I  wrote  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  concern- 
ing this  Tripolitan  act  of  brigandage  (6  October  191 1), 
seeing  modern  Italy  ".is  a  Power  itself  only  half- 
fledged".  I  have  found  law  in  Italy  a  lottery,  I  may 
call  it  a  throw  of  the  dice  ;  in  my  case  it  was  all  empty 
smoke,  and  I  can  truly  say  Italians  do  not  know  what 
even-handed  justice  is  ! 

My  old  friend  Ouida  dealt  with  cases  such  as  Paola 
Lombroso's  in  1898,  and  exposed  the  legal  falsehood 
that  is  emblazoned  behind  the  judgment  seats  of  all 
magistrates  in  Italy,  "  Everv  man  is  equal  before  the 
law  ". 

England  was  held  responsible  for  the  Italian  failure  in 
Abyssinia,  and  already  voices  are  heard  whispering 
that  England  encouraged  "  Italy  in  Tripoli  ". 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  substantiate  all  my  state- 
ments herein  and  elsewhere  contained,  and  if  any 
Italian,  or  Italianate  Englishman,  ventures  to  contra- 
dict my  words,  he  will  find  documentary  chapter  and 
verse  for  all  I  ever  have  written  or  spoken. 

Repeatedly  and  abundantly  I  have  challenged  all 
former  Italian  detractors,  and  yet  curiously  I  have  never 
met  or  discovered  any  individual  who  has  cared  to 
contradict  me  in  or  out  of  print. 

Surely  their  Machiavellian  diplomacy  is  fully  ex- 
hausted, now  they  have  nothing  to  gain,  or  I  to  lose. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Mercer. 


"  PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  14  May  191 2. 

Sir, — In  his  interesting  book  thus  entitled,  Mr.  Jeans 
relates  of  Robert  Lowe  M.P.  that  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  failings,  as  the  grimly  humorous  epitaph  that 
he  composed  on  himself  amply  testifies.  Mr.  Jeans 
adds  "  Many  versions  have  been  published,  but  prob- 
ably the  following  is  the  best  : 

'  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Robert  Lowe, 
A  treacherous  friend,  a  bitter  foe  ; 
Whither  his  restless  soul  has  fled 
May  not  be  thought,  much  less  be  said. 
If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 
Farewell  to  happiness  above, 
If  to  a  place  of  lower  level, 
We  can't  congratulate  the  devil '  ". 

I  think  Mr.  Jeans  has  fallen  into  error  here.  The  lines 
were,  I  believe,  composed  impromptu  by  a  member,  and 
being  passed  round  the  House  they  had  an  hilarious 
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reception.  Translations  innumerable  in  many  tongues 
were  made  of  them,  and  among  these  was  a  Latin  one 
by  Mr.  Lowe  himself.  I  treasure  the  copy  which  he 
gave  me.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Robertus  Humilis  hie  jacet, 

Qui  nobis  (mortuus)  valde  placet. 
Amicus  minime  fidelis, 
Amarus  hostis  et  crudelis. 
Quaenam  conditio  sit  futura 
Ambigitur,  sed  spero  dura. 
Si  ccelum  scandet  ista  pestis, 
Yale  concordia  ccelestis. 
Si  apud  inferos  jacebit, 
Diabolum  ejus  pcenitebit 
Et  nos  diaboli  miserebit  ". 

Another  amusing  story  narrated  by  Mr.  Jeans  is  the 
incident  of  the  cat  in  1874,  thus  :  "  White  a  member 
was  addressing  the  House,  a  cat  sprang  from  under  the 
benches  and  bounded  across  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
members.  The  movements  of  the  cat  excited  a  good 
deal  of  commotion,  but  in  the  end  it  disappeared  through 
the  door  ". 

Somebody  wrote  on  this  : 

"  Unable  longer  to  endure 
The  ooze  of  dull  oration, 
The  very  cat  sprang  from  the  floor 
And  fled  in  desperation  ". 

Who  was  the  author? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  Ellis. 


THE    SUFFRAGETTE    IN  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  5  May  1912. 
Sir, — Among  the  faithful  to  whom  the  Saturday 
Review  is  no  less  dear  than  it  is  to  Miss  Powell  are 
many  exiles  whose  lot  is  periodically  brightened  by  its 
advent.  Permit  one  of  these,  a  mesogaian  of  the 
Western  Continent,  to  express  his  wonder  at  learning 
through  your  pages  of  the  existence  of  a  Poets'  Club 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  of  the  discussion  therein  by 
the  genus  irritabile  of  our  mundane  suffragette  problem. 
One  can  but  fear  that  henceforth  our  old-time  convic- 
tions respecting  Elysian  conditions — everlasting  calm 
and  so  forth — will  have  to  be  considerably  modified, 
and  imagination  feebly  endeavours  to  portray  what 
Sappho  (of  the  subtle  flame  and  glowing  bosom)  does 
when  Euripides  "  has  the  floor  ".  For  was  it  not  Euri- 
pides who  for  ever  barred  woman  from  all  active  partici- 
pation in  the  consideration  of  momentous  and  weighty 
matters? 

<f>iXu\poyov  <5c  xprj/xa  OrjXtuov  t<f>v 

v/UKpot  ft  a<f>ofin<i<;  tjv  X&pwn  twv  XoyWj 

VXUOVf    tTT€lT<f)€f)OVaiV,  K.T.\. 

("  Phrjcnissac,"  205-7.)  ' 

Apart  from  the  casual  appearances  of  the  necessary 
strong-handed  accomplishes  (or  executioners)  of  the 
U'jll  of  the  (TtftvuX  0*a\  the  women  of  the  tragedies  arc 
the  chief  factors,  instigators  and  protagonists,  even 
when  (as  in  the  "  Flc(  tra  ")  woman  herself  vaunts  Ik  r 
essential  subordination  and  inferiority. 

If  there  he  also  a  philosophers'  <  luh  in  Flvsium,  and 
the  question  were  submitted  to  its  members,  I  think 
the  decision  would  be  that  for  the  Governments  of 
Farth  to  refuse  to  women  the  right  of  thus  expressing 
iheir  <  onvic  tions  is  logically  unorthodox.  That  these 
sages  would  unanimously  declare  that  the  tactics  of 
"the  I'ankhurst  crew"  are  not  the  best  means  of 
securing  this  right  I  freely  admit,— it  is,  of  course, 
much  to  be  deplored  that  the  aspirations  of  woman  to 
obtain  for  herself  that  which  is  accorded  to  the  man, 
without  distinction  of  mountebank  or  clodpolc,  should 
he  accompanied  by  the  "  wild  ebullience  of  the  Helot  ". 

It  may  be  decreed  that  man's  resipisi  entia  and  the 
attainment  of  equality  by  woman  must  be  pre<  eded  by 
Armageddon  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  am  if  nt  preop- 


tion which  Bacon  admitted  that  he  did  "  not  well  under- 
stand ",  but  which  Englishmen  now  may  not  find  it  hard 
to  interpret  : — - 

"  There  shall  be  seen  upon  a  day, 
Between  the  Baugh  and  the  May, 
The  black  fleet  of  Norway. 
When  that  is  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone, 
For  after  wars  shall  you  have  none." 

Cod  grant  that  it  may  go,  leaving  us  with  the  benison 
of  Pindar  : 

dXXa  Kov(f>oicrtv  eKvevcrai  ttoctIv 

ZtO  TeXd,  al$£>  SiScws, 

Kal  rv\av  TepTTv£>v  yXvKuav. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  C.  O' Byrne  J.  P. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  May  191 2. 

Sir, — I  had  intended  writing  if  no  one  had  noticed 
the  ridiculous  statement  of  Solomon  ben  David  re  male 
births.  On  that  fact  lay  the  whole  point  of  an  amusing 
altercation  at  a  small  suffrage  meeting.  An  ardent 
spinster  was  holding  forth,  painting  in  brilliant  colours 
the  millennium  that  would  arrive  directly  women  were 
given  the  vote.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  limited  vote 
could  not  hope  to  win  the  Labour  party  or  democratic 
feeling,  and  a  larger  enfranchisement  meant  swamping 
the  men  by  a  large  preponderance  of  women. 

The  sentimental  spinster  said,  "  Oh,  but  dear  A.,  we 
shall  take  such  care  of  all  the  boy  babies  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  will  outnumber  the  girls  ".  Whereupon 
a  cruel  and  incredulous  married  anti-suffragist  retorted 
"  Nonsense,  my  dear  H.,  why,  you  don't  know  one  end 
of  a  baby  from  the  other",  and  the  whole  assembly 
roared,  but  the  spinster  was  deeply  hurt.  Lady 
Grove's  quotation,  a  well-known  one,  reminded  me  of  a 
theory  I  have  always  held  ;  and  I  should  much  like  to 
know  if  it  can  be  substantiated  by  figures,  namely,  that 
of  the  poor  little  bodies  found  and  presumably  mostly 
illegitimate  by  far  the  greater  number  arc  of  male  chil- 
dren. It  seems  odd  that  with  all  our  eugenic  talk  and 
our  enormous  strides  in  scientific  and  biological  know- 
ledge no  real  discovery  has  been  made  concerning  sex- 
determinants.  I  have  a  theory,  but  again  do  not  know 
if  it  can  be  verified  by  facts. 

Yours  truly, 

"  Primrose  Dame." 


"  BE  BRITISH  !  " 

To  the  Kditor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — When  Lady  Grove  takes  up  her  pen  I  am 
always  eager  to  read  what  she  has  to  say.  On  what- 
ever subject  she  writes  (aspirated  or  not  aspirated)  she 
is  vehement  and  assured,  this  in  a  wobbling  age  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  in  addition  she  is 
sure  to  give  me,  what  I  am  always  ready  to  pay  for — a 
laugh. 

In  her  letter  last  week,  to  which  I  immediately  turned, 
I  found  a  point  raised  that  I  had  never  thought  of, 
and  which  I  confess  has  puzzled  me.  Passing  over 
the  fac  t  that  at  present  it  seems  unproved  that  the 
fateful  words  that  roused  such  fierce  disapproval  were 

ever  spoken,  let  us  assume  they  were.    Surely  in  such 

a  moment,  trying  to  inspire  rouragc,  it  would  have  been 
tactless,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  an  Finnish 
captain  on  an  English  ship,  to  shout  to  his  new  and 
passengers  "  He  Japanese  !  " 

liven  if  the  Idefl  of  discourteous  boasl  fulness  towards 
oilier  nations  had  o<  <  urred  to  him,  he  would  have  rc<  og- 
nised  that  it  was  not  the  exact  moment  to  attempt  an 
avoidance  of  self-righteous  complacency.  I  think  he 
would  have  felt  that  Ins  appeal  would  have  been 
Weakened  and  his  hearers  confused  if  In-  had  reminded 
them  just  then  thai  there  were  other  brave  men  in  the 
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world.  It  is  probable  be  trusted  more  to  the  sentiment 
involved  in  his  shout  than  to  the  geographical  definition 
of  the  words  themselves. 

Ybura  faithfully. 

Beta. 

WHAT  W  AS  SHAKESPEARE'S  RELIGION  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
0  May  1912. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  will  find  an  interesting 
essay  upon  the  subject  of  the  religion  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  late  Professor  Churton  Collins'  "  Ephemera 
Critica  ".  Most  of  the  essays  in  that  volume,  I  believe, 
appeared  originally  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  a  number  of  references 
that  bear  upon  the  question  he  raises.  Churton 
Collins  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  It  may  be  that 
what  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  concluding  about 
him,  represents  all  that  can  be  concluded,  namely,  that  : 
He  at  least  believed  in  soul,  was  very  sure  of  God." 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Harold  P.  Cooke. 


"THE    INCONSTANT  MOON." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

H.M.S.  "  Superb  ",  Portland. 

Sir, — I  see  that  one  of  your  correspondents  on  "  The 
Inconstant  Moon  "  recalls  the  famous  star  blunder  from 
"  Hard  Times  ".  A  fellow  to  this  may  be  found  in  a 
work  of  a  distinguished  living  novelist,  which,  if  not 
so  patent  to  common  sense,  is  yet  clearly  a  case  where 
Stevenson's  good  advice  about  the  almanack,  quoted 
by  another  correspondent,  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  in  his  "  Rest  Harrow  ",  gives 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  a  midnight  vigil  of  his  hero,  Jack 
Senhouse.  The  time  is  about  midsummer,  the  place 
a  lonely  valley  among  the  hills,  in  Wiltshire,  or  Somer- 
set, or  thereabouts.  Now  Mr.  Senhouse  is  no  ordinary 
observer  who  just  happens  to  find  himself  looking  up 
at  a  starry  sky,  as  even  the  grossest  grocer  or  the  most 
soulless  stockbroker  sometimes  does.  We  have  know  n 
him  through  a  whole  trilogy  of  novels  as  a  peripatetic 
philosopher,  an  advanced  Borrow,  a  consistent  follower 
of  the  open-air  life.  A  scientific  one,  too  :  he  wanders 
over  Europe  sowing  the  wild  places  with  flowers  :  his 
intimacy  w  ith  Nature  is  emphasised,  not  to  say  "  rubbed 
in  "  :  he  has  just  been  preaching  with  easy  familiarity 
to  a  congregation  of  hares. 

Now  the  scene — the  silence,  the  remoteness,  the 
magic  of  the  summer  night — is  admirably  realised,  and 
had  Mr.  Hewlett  been  content,  as  novelists  usually 
prudently  are,  with  generalities  about  "  the  stars"  all 
would  have  been  well;  but  unluckily  Mr.  Hewlett  defi- 
nitely places  for  us  in  the  star-sown  sky  two  heavenly 
bodies,  Jupiter  and  Sirius.  The  planet  is  a  happy  choice, 
for  planets  are  so  subtly  inconstant  as  to  furnish  much 
safer  handling  than  the  moon. 

But  the  star  Sirius  !  One  does  not  need  to  be  an 
astronomer  or  a  high  priest  of  Nature  to  find  something 
strange  here.  I  suppose  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
in  this  country  without  any  claim  to  be  one  or  the  other 
who  know  by  sight  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  greater  stars  ; 
and  the  number  will  certainly  include  Sirius,  by  far  the 
brightest  of  them  all.  But  what  associations  has  Sirius 
for  the  minds  of  such  people?  Surely  not  with  the 
warm  calm  nights  of  July,  but  rather  with  keen  frosty 
evenings  in  January. 

And  naturally  so,  for  Sirius  is,  in  England,  purely 
.1  winter  star,  and  never  has  been  and  never  can  be 
seen  in  July  at  all.  Sirius,  in  fact,  reaches  its  highest 
visible  point  at  noon  on  1  July,  at  10  a.m.  on  1  August, 
and  so  on  ;  and  since,  in  Scnhouse's  latitude,  it  takes 
about  four  and  a  half  hours  to  rise  or  set,  it  is  clearly 
impossible  that  we  should  see  it  during  the  short 
summer  nights.  The  philosopher  must  have  been  look- 
ing at  Yega.  Yours  faithfully. 

R.  N. 


THE  ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  Southampton  Street  W.C. 
13  May  191 2. 
Sir, — I  was  so  pleased  to  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Collins  Baker  about  this  year's  Academy.  Par- 
ticularly was  I  pleased  with  his  outspoken  and  accurate 
criticism  of  the  absurd  Royal  portraits  and  the  abomin- 
able advertisements  of  the  old  business  men  with 
double  chins,  triple  abdomens  and  faces  like  salmon 
cutlets.  Why,  may  I  ask,  when  realism  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  reproducing  a  person's 
abdominal  hypertrophy,  why,  oh  !  why  should  it  all 
be  spoilt  by  giving  these  tough  old  people  faces  like 
unto  a  new-born  babe,  when  it  is  obvious  that  nobody 
with  a  face  of  that  nature  could  consent  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  with  a  huge  advertisement  grasped  firmly  in 
the  hand  ? 

O,  sir,  I  realise  the  truth,  the  sincerity,  the  courage, 
the  ability  of  your  critic — it  brings  back  vividly  the 
sufferings  of  years — and  I  venture  to  say  that  he  is 
doing  the  cause  of  true  art  a  great  service. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  all  the  exhibitions  of 
recent  years,  and  when  all  the  pictures  are  in  I  intend 
to  go  to  this  one.  It  would  be  a  sinful  waste  of  money, 
not  to  mention  nerve  tissue,  to  go  now  and  have  to  pay 
another  shilling  to  see  some  more  "  royal  "  art. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  astounded 
at  your  critic's  moderation.  I  have  seen  the  "  land- 
slide "  for  years — nothing  but  an  avalanche  will  clear 
away  the  debris.  It  must  be  awful  this  year — an  abyss 
of  "  stodge  ". 

Yours  very  trulv, 

P.  A.'  Vailb 

SPIRITISM  AND  IMMORALITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  May  191 2. 

Sir, — Will  you  spare  me  a  few  lines  of  your  valuable 
space  to  remark,  in  reference  to  your  paragraph  on 
the  Syms  and  Izard  case  in  your  issue  of  4  May,  that 
spiritism  is  a  cloak  for  immorality,  with  very  few 
exceptions?  The  exceptions  are  people  who  discover 
before  it  is  too  late  that  the  communicating  spirits 
are  not  the  souls  of  deceased  friends  or  relatives, 
but  are  evil  spirits,  otherwise  demons,  personating  the 
dead,  with  a  view  to  get  the  living  into  their  power 
by  weakening  their  will  power,  thus  depriving  them 
of  the  Divine  gift  given  to  enable  men  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and  leaving  them  open  to  the  influence  of  every 
passing  demon.  Victims  to  spiritism  fill  the  asylums 
and  swell  the  list  of  suicides.  I  have  investigated 
spiritism  to  its  depths  under  its  various  guises  (of 
course,  carefully  guarded),  and  have  found  my  con- 
clusions correct. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bridev  M.  O'Reilly. 


INDIGNATA   SUB  UMBRAS. 

T  WONDER  which  hath  triumphed,  you  or  Death? 

*     Eor  he  has  torn  you  ultimately  from  your  place, 

And  shattered  all  the  woman  in  your  face, 

And  put  his  last  injunction  on  your  breath, 

And  ferried  you  across  to  his  dim  staith 

Where  there  is  none  who  hath  cither  hope  or  grace, 

But  only  the  unimaginable  race 

Of  broken  souls  blackness  encompasscth. 

O  pitiful  and  pitiful  !    And  yet 

Not  all  he  asks  is  yielded  up  to  him, 

And  we  who  fight  have  cur  shrewd  joy  therefor  : 

Upon  your  brow  sitteth  a  shining,  grim 

Rapture  of  wars,  and  on  your  lips  is  set 

To-night,  the  still  smile  cf  the  conqueror. 

T.  W.  H.  C. 
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REVIEWS. 

"  MAY  I   SAY  SO?" 

"  Anglo-American  Memories."  By  George  W.  Smalley. 
Second  Series.  London  :  Duckworth.  1912.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

JOURNALISM  has  many  branches,  from  the 
reporter  in  the  police  courts  to  the  interviewer  in 
high  places.  Badly  paid  as  he  is,  we  are  not  sure  we 
would  not  rather  be  the  humble  scribe  of  sensations 
than  the  interviewer  who  glides  about  in  society, 
button-holing  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  but  obliged 
to  close  a  confidential  conversation  with  the  inevitable 
query,  "  May  I  say  so?"  We  can  conceive  no  greater 
humiliation,  which  Mr.  Stead,  we  have  been  told, 
avoided  by  the  simple  expedient  of  going  straight 
away  from  the  interview  and  publishing  everything  he 
had  been  asked  to  regard  as  confidential.  Mr.  Stead, 
of  course,  defeated  his  own  object,  for  he  got  himself 
labelled  "indiscreet  ",  and  no  one  would  tell  him  any- 
thing. Mr.  Smalley  is  too  clever  and  too  honourable 
for  that  :  he  observes  the  rules  of  the  game.  And  so 
he  has  been  courted  and  caressed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  politicians  of  two  continents,  who  knew 
that  his  "  May  I  say  so?  "  could  be  relied  on.  It  has 
been  Mr.  Smalley's  function  to  play  the  interpreter  of 
the  English  to  the  Americans,  and  of  the  Americans  to 
the  English,  acting  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
"Times"  in  New  York  and  of  the  "Tribune"  in 
London.  Mr.  Smalley  has  discharged  his  duty  to  his 
employers  with  industry  and  ability,  and  as  regards 
those  whom  he  interviewed  with  an  amiability  which 
is  not  so  very  amiable  when  we  reflect  that  most  of  his 
interviewees  are  alive  and  still  powerful  personages. 
There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception  to  the  flatter- 
ing sketches  of  great  men  with  which  Mr.  Smalley 
presents  his  two  publics,  and  it  makes  the  most  read- 
able chapter  of  the  book,  preferring  as  we  do  acid-drops 
to  strawberry  jam.  We  mean  the  article  on  the  late 
Lord  Goschen,  whom  Mr.  Smalley  quite  evidently  did 
not  like.  Lord  Goschen  committed  the  unpardonable 
gaucherie  of  treating  Mr.  Smalley  as  an  American,  and 
when  he  found  himself  next  the  "Tribune's"  corre- 
spondent after  dinner  would  ask  him  questions  about 
American  politics,  instead  of  detailing  the  latest  gossip 
of  S.  Stephen's.  Thus  Mr.  Smalley  found  that  instead 
of  pumping  Goschen,  Goschen  was  pumping  him,  a 
process  very  trying  to  the  temper  of  a  special  correspon- 
dent. Hut  the  chapter  as  a  diagnosis  of  character  is 
good,  for  Goschen  was  an  argumentative,  ungenial, 
and  pompous  person,  except  to  a  very  few  male 
intimates  and  to  all  women.  Very  characteristic  is 
Goschen 's  annoyance  when  Mr.  Smalley  agreed  with 
him,  and  his  interrupting  with  "  No,  no,  that  is  not 
what  I  want  ".  Goschen  was  never  really  happy 
except  when  he  was  arguing,  which  he  did  well  enough, 
but  with  too  much  eagerness  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
company.  '1  he  (  hapters  on  English  statesmen,  written 
for  the  American  public,  are  cleverly  arranged  so  that 
a  picture  is  presented  of  the  best  English  society  with 
Mr.  Smalley  as  the  centre  of  the  group.  Thus:  "  It 
v.as  after  dinner  al  Wynyard  Park,  the  house  filled  with 
people,  most  of  them  celebrities.  I  was  standing  with 
Mr.  Balfour,  British  faslron,  on  the  hearthrug  before 
a  lighted  fire     H«  had  heard  I  meant  to  write  a  book, 

a  comparative  study  of  English  and  American  politics, 

and  Other  matters,  and  asked  some  questions. 
Presently  he  said  :  '  Well,  you  have  had  great  oppor- 
tunities. You  ought  to  write  such  a  book.  Have  you 
begun  it?'     '  No.'     '  Then  go  upstairs  now,  and  write 

the  first  chapter/"  Unless  Mr.  Smalley  had  told  us 
SO,  we  thould  never  have  divined  that  this  picture, 
with  its  Watteati  grouping,  was  an  illustration  of  Mr. 

Balfour's  "  power  <>f  an  instant  response  to  a  demand 

of  instant  brain-work  at  full  speed  ahead  ".  Without 

the  guiding  light  of  the  author's  explanation,  we  con- 
fess that  wc  should  have  put  it  down  as  an  invention 
to  make  Mr.  Smalley's  countrymen  gape,  for  the 
Impertinence  is  almost  incredible,'  and  very  unlike  Mr. 


Balfour.  By  the  way,  how  does  Mr.  Smalley  know  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  a  sincere  convert  to  Tariff  Reform? 
His  positive  assertion  on  the  point  reminds  us  of  the 
French  marquise  who  silenced  a  gossip  by  the  simple 
question,  "  Comment  faites-vous,  monsieur,  pour  etre 
si  stir  de  ces  choses-la?" 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  book,  the  most 
earnest  and  most  eloquent,  is  that  devoted  to  Lord 
Pauncefote,  whom  Mr.  Smalley  describes  as  the 
greatest  Ambassador  England  ever  sent  to  America; 
The  story  which  he  tells  of  the  attempt  made  by  the 
French  Ambassador  of  the  day,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  and 
the  German  Emperor  to  embroil  England  with  th^ 
United  States  and  to  ruin  Lord  Pauncefote  constitutes 
a  very  odious  charge  against  those  august  persons. 
In  1898  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Spain 
on  the  subject  of  Cuba.  The  European  Powers,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  sympathised  with  Spain> 
The  representatives  of  five  Continental  Powers,  under 
the  influence  of  M.  Jules  Cambon  and  Baron  Holleben,. 
the  German  Ambassador,  entrapped  Lord  Pauncefote 
(according  to  Mr.  Smalley)  into  signing  and  forwarding 
as  his  own  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  a  dispatch;, 
drafted  in  the  first  instance  by  Lord  Pauncefote  but 
cunningly  amended  by  M.  Cambon,  recommending  a 
joint  European  remonstrance  against  the  war  with 
Spain.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Sanderson  were  not 
taken  in,  and  the  dispatch  was  pigeon-holed.  Four 
years  later  the  German  Foreign  Office  declared,  by 
means  of  a  sensational  cable  to  the  American  papers,, 
that  Lord  Pauncefote  was  the  author  of  a  plot  to  bring 
about  a  European  confederation  against  the  United' 
States,  and  offered  to  produce  the  Camhonised  dispatch, 
identical  editions  of  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
five  Ambassadors  to  their  respective  Governments. 
Luckily  President  Roosevelt  saw  through  the  attempt 
to  make  bad  blood  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  German  telegram  fell  like  a  damp 
rocket.  The  German  Emperor  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility, and  recalled  Holleben  in  disgrace.  Mr.  Smalley 
openly  accuses  the  German  Emperor  of  having  con- 
cocted the  sensational  cable,  and  only  repudiating  his 
Ambassador  when  the  trick  failed.  We  know  not 
what  truth  there  may  be  in  this  accusation  :  but  it  is- 
indisputable  that  the  French  and  German  Ambassadors 
at  Washington  played  a  trick  upon  their  colleague. 

There  are  some  chapters  on  the  American 
millionaires,  Messrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Carnegie,  and 
Waldorf  Astor,  which  interest  us  not  at  all,  for  these 
plutocratic  monsters  are,  outside  the  region  of  stock- 
jobbing and  company-promotion,  absolutely  common- 
place individuals.  They  cannot  even  tell  us  how  they 
amassed  their  millions,  or  they  will  not.  Messrs. 
Carnegie  and  Astor  have  honoured  this  country  by 
choosing  it  as  the  place  in  which  to  live,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  has  two  houses  in  London.  It  never  seems 
to  strike  Mr.  Smalley,  or  any  American  journalist,  that 
this  desertion  of  their  country  by  the  millionaires  is 
at  all  ungraceful.  It  is  really  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Burke's  saying  that  in  order  that  men  may 
love  their  country  it  must  be  lovely.  'I  lu  re  arc  manv 
at  work  to  make  England  as  unlovely  a  country  as 
the  United  States.  What  then  will  become  <>l  the 
millionaires?  Where  will  they  live?  Mr.  Smalley  is  a 
sound  Conservative  and  a  strong  Unionist,  and  we  arc- 
quite  willing  to  put  his  politics  in  the  scale  against  his 
foibles  as  a  journalist,  and  to  <  antimie       Wl  ti  ome  Mm 

as  a  useful  if  unaccredited  Ambassador  between  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  nations — and  Mr.  Smalley  may  say 
so. 


PERS1  \\  1  R  IVEL  AND  RESEARCH. 

"  From  Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khnyynm." 
By  A.  V.  William*  Jackson.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan.    1911.    Ifig,  net. 

1UK    wii.i.iams  JACKSON,  professor  of  tndo- 

Iranian  languages  in  Columbia  University,  is  ,\ 
Scholar  who  has  <ani«(|  nut  \aiiou-.  joiiincvs  in  the 
Middle    East    for    the    sake    ol    historic    and  literary 
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research.  He  baa  written  on  "  Persia,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent and  this  book  is  a  record  of  the  first  half  of 
a  subsequent  tour  through  Transcaucasia,  Northern 
Iran,  I  ranscaspia  and  TurWstan  in  1907  and  1908. 
The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the 
narrative  of  an  expedition  from  Teheran  to  Nisha- 
pur,  Omar  Khayyam's  home,  and  thence  to  the  sacred 
city  ol  Meshed  Or  Mashad.  Mr.  Jackson's  work  may, 
therefore,  be  labelled  as  another  contribution  to  our 
extensive  literature  of  Persian  travel;  but  it  has  dis- 
tinction. In  the  first  place  it  is  thoroughly  readable — 
Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  ordinary  account 
of  an  Englishman's  adventures  and  sensations  along 
Persian  tracks  and  in  the  wasted  cities  of  Iran. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Jackson  never  shows  a  trace  either  of  ill- 
humour' or  of  condescension— one  or  the  other  of  which 
is  usually  too  evident  in  the  pages  of  English  writers 
on  Persia.  His  good  spirits  are  wonderful.  Vet  what 
an  air  of  desolation  is  conveyed  by  the  many  excellent 
photographs  of  his  book  !  We  pity  the  Russian  soldiers 
who  may  be  in  garrison  along  the  line  of  Alexander's 
march  after  Darius — by  Ragha,  Aivan-i-Kair,  the  Cas- 
pian Gates.  It  is  hard  to  \hink  that  history  was  ever 
made  in  these  places.  As  they  say,  One  cannot  go  to 
war  about  Persia. 

There  is,  besides,  Mr.  Jackson's  scholarship.  He 
writes  most  engagingly  on  monuments,  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  the  like,  he  always  holds  the  layman's  atten- 
tion and  was  right  not  to  designate  certain  chapters, 
<l  for  the  special  student",  as  he  had  at  first  thought 
of  doing.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  historic  and 
literarv  research  his  tour  seems  to  have  been  a 
success,  and  will  have  inspired  several  monographs. 
One  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasant  feeling  that  the 
Columbian  professor  was  on  a  holiday.  Nothing 
simpler,  by  the  way,  for  a  Columbian  professor  than  to 
get  leave  of  absence,  provided  that  he  has  got  scholarly 
aims  in  view  !  It  was  at  the  Charity  Ball  at  Yonkers 
that  Mr.  Jackson  chanced  to  be  talking  to  a  friend  about 
the  success  which  the  evening  had  proved  despite  a 
furious  snowstorm.  Somehow  the  conversation  veered 
round  to  travel  in  the  Orient ;  perhaps  he  "  recalled 
snows  he  had  encountered  in  Iran  "  ;  and  a  moment  later 
he  and  his  friend  resolved  to  take  a  trip  together  to 
Persia  and  Central  Asia.  Eastward  Ho  !  again — for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  in  as  many  years. 

The  chapter  on  Teheran   contains  some  particular 
features  of  interest — namely,  the  account  of  an  interview 
with  the  ex-Shah,  a  discussion    with  regard  to  the 
Takht-i  Ta'us,  and  views  on  Persian  nationalism.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  not  impressed  by  the  modern  occupant  of 
a  throne  once  sat  upon  by  mighty  kings.    He  believed 
that  the  Constitution  should  give  the  people  "  a  new 
idea,  a  new  possibility,  a  new  power  ".    The  Persian 
"  question  ",  however,  hardly  comes  within  his  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  omit  all  reference 
to  it,  for  he  must  have  known  before  his  manuscript  was 
in  print  that  he  had  turned  out  a  bad  prophet.  Pro- 
fessor Browne  has  been  his  guide  here.    We  noticed 
the  curious  omission    of  Gobineau's  "  Trois  Ans  en 
Asie  "  from  Mr.  Jackson's  long  and  otherwise  represen- 
tative list  of  works  of  reference  ;  now,  Gobineau,  who 
was  as  good  a  lover  of  Iran  and  as  great  a  Persian 
scholar  as  either  Professor  Browne  or  Mr.  Jackson, 
had  besides  a  true  understanding  of  Oriental  politics. 
Alone  among  Europeans,  he  succeeded  in  interpreting 
Persian  affairs  in  the  light  of  the  national  character. 
Mr.  Jackson  would  do  well  to  read  the  "Trois  Ans  " 
before  he  ventures  again  upon  prophecy.  He  is,  however, 
in  his  element  in  discussing  the  history  of  the  Peacock 
Throne  (the  Takht-i  Ta'us),  a  truly  romantic  subject, 
and  examines  the  arguments  of  Lord  Curzon  and  other 
authorities  with  a  great  zest.    It  is  apparently  insoluble, 
this  problem  whether  the  present  coronation  chair  of 
the  Kajars  is  or  is  not  the  great  trophy  carried  away 
from  Hindustan  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1749.    Our  author's 
field  is  not  a  new  one,  but  his  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  there  by  his  predecessors  stands  him  in  good 
stead.    Baku,  the  town  of  blue  flame  by  the  lake  at  the 
world's  edge,  gave  occasion  for  an  interesting  piece  of 
historical  writing,  so  did  an  expedition  thence  to  little- 


known  Derbent,  the  Casp'ue  Porta?  of  the  Romans. 
These  arc  not  the  real  Caspian  Oaks,  which  Mr. 
Jackson,  following  the  tracks  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
afterwards  located  at  the  Sar-Darrah  Pass,  a  day's 
journey  cast  of  Teheran.  It  was  through  this  gorge, 
OUttUlg  across  a  spur  of  the  Hlburz  range,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  pursued  Darius  Codomannus  to  his 
death  on  the  plain  of  Khvar. 


KATHERINE  AND  MARY  GREY. 

"  The  Sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey."    By  Richard  TJavey. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hal!.    1911.  12s.6d.net. 

ONE  reads  this  book  with  a  continual  sense  of  what 
we  have  lost  in  Mr.  Richard  Davey's  death;  for 
it  well  sustains  the  high  reputation  he  made  as  the  bio- 
grapher of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  is  the  history  of  Lady 
Jane's  sisters,  and  introduces  to  us  some  interesting  and 
little-known  chapters  in  the  history  of  early  Elizabethan 
days.  To  these  chapters  are  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
early  Tudors  and  of  his  heroine's  wicked  grandfather, 
Thomas  Brandon  of  Suffolk,  and  they  invite  some 
criticism. 

It  is  curious  how  little  interest  English  writers  (and 
Mr.  Davey  was  no  exception)  show  in  the  ancestors  of 
Owen  Tudor.  They  smile  at  the  fictitious  pedigree 
that  traced  the  house  from  Coel,  King  of  Britain,  and 
brother  of  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  rush 
to  the  conclusion  that  Owen  was  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune. A  little  research  would  show  them  that  even  if  we 
allow  the  famous  pedigree  to  be  a  pure  forgery,  Owen's 
family  played  a  considerable  part  in  Welsh  history  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  One  member  of  the  house  was 
a  friend  of  the  Black  Prince.  Owen's  own  father 
Meredyth  was  on  his  mother's  side  a  cousin  of  the 
great  Glendower  and  bore  the  sword  in  the  last  of  the 
Welsh  wars.  One  may  naturally  assume  that  when 
Glendower's  son  took  service  with  Henry  V.  Owen 
Tudor  followed  his  example.  The  connexion  of 
the  House  of  Tudor  with  Glendower's  movement  had 
a  decisive  influence  on  its  destiny,  for  it  brought 
Welsh  enthusiasm  to  the  aid  of  Henry  of  Richmond 
when  he  landed  at  Milford,  and  gave  him  his 
victory  at  Bosworth.  Owen  Tudor  left  three  sons, 
Edmund  the  father  of  Henry  VII.,  Jasper  and  Owen. 
Our  author  goes  somewhat  wrong  as  to  Jasper.  He 
did  not  die  young  in  1456.  He  passed  away  aged  about 
sixty  years  in  1495,  having  played  a  considerable  part 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Nor  was  he  buried  in 
S.  David's  Cathedral.  In  his  will  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  at  Keynsham  Abbey,  near  Bristol.  It  is 
Edmund  Tudor  who  lies  in  the  chancel  of  S.  David's 
Cathedral,  to  which  his  body  was  removed  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Convent  at  Carmarthen, 
where  it  had  first  been  interred.  If  the  author  is  dis- 
appointing in  his  treatment  of  the  Welsh  Tudors,  he 
gives  us  by  way  of  amends  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Brandons  and  a  powerful  portrait  of  Thomas 
Brandon,  the  wicked  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  grand- 
father of  his  heroines.  Space  forbids  us  to  follow  this 
portion  of  the  volume.  Probably  the  history  of  Mary 
Tudor's  marriage  with  Louis  XII.  and  her  marriage 
later  with  Suffolk  has  never  been  more  fully  or  more 
picturesquely  told  in  the  English  language.  We  pass 
to  the  heroines  of  the  volume.  Little  is  remembered 
of  Jane  Grey's  two  ill-starred  sisters,  Katherine  and 
Mary.  Indeed  historians  have  blundered  badly  about 
them.  Froude  actually  states  that  Mary  Grey  was 
married  in  1553.  Her  unlucky  wedding  in  fact  was 
solemnised  in  1565.    In  1553  Mary  w  as  eight  years  old. 

Katherine  Grey  was  in  some  ways  a  more  interesting 
character  than  was  her  sister  Jane.  Tragic  as  was  her 
fate,  the  nine  days'  queen  was,  as  our  author  says,  the 
victim  of  the  acts  of  others.  Katherine  Grey  on  the 
other  hand  appears  as  a  strong  character  who  plays 
a  certain  part  on  the  political  stage  and  who  deliberately 
works  out  her  own  fate.  Her  childhood's  days  at 
Bradgate  were  certainly  happier  than  those  of  the 
unlucky  Jane,  who  was  from  her  infancy  crammed  for 
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the  position  of  a  Calvinist  queen.  Katherine  on  the 
other  hand  led  a  natural  life,  enjoying  hunting  and 
archery  and  the  normal  pastimes  of  the  period.  Then 
falls  on  her  youth  the  tragedy  that  sends  her  sister 
and  father  to  the  block,  and  the  disgrace  of  her  mothers 
second  marriage.  Katherine  and  her  sister,  their 
father's  property  being  confiscated,  are  now  left  by 
their  unnatural  parent,  as  our  author  puts  it,  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  Queen.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
happiest  years  of  Katherine's  life  were  those  that  she 
spent  as  a  pensioner  at  Mary's  Court.  Our  author 
has  a  deep  regard  for  that  unhappy  Queen,  and  he  gives 
us  an  interesting  sketch  of  her  few  days  of  sunshine 
when  the  Prince  of  Spain  came  with  Alva  and  with 
Egmont  to  wed  her  at  S.  Swithun's  shrine.  We  get  a 
sight  of  Katherine  Grey  in  the  red  lacquered  chariot 
lined  with  crimson  velvet  that  carried  the  Queen 
over  the  rough  and  rain-splashed  roads  between 
London  and  Winchester,  and  we  see  her  again  on  the 
wedding  day  walking  from  Gardiner's  Palace  to  the 
Cathedral  in  the  bridal  procession  behind  the  Queen  and 
Lady  Margaret  Lennox.  It  is  in  these  days  that  the 
love  affair  between  young  Hertford  and  Katherine 
begins,  and  our  author  opines  that  if  Mary  Tudor's  life 
had  been  prolonged  the  marriage  would  have  been  cele- 
brated with  the  royal  approval.  It  is  interesting  to 
realise  that  Katherine  in  these  days  not  merely  attended 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  but  that  she  was  both  at  this 
time,  and  probably  to  the  end  of  her  life,  a  sincere 
Romanist.  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  altered 
Katherine's  position  for  the  worse.  She  was  in  the 
first  years  of  the  new  reign  a  far  greater  danger  to  the 
Queen  than  was-  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Not  only  had 
she  been  named  successor  in  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  in  two  royal  wills.  Her  claims  had  the 
enthusiastic  backing  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  naturally  assumed  her  to  be  a 
Calvinist,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of  Philip  of  Spain 
and  his  ambassador,  who  believed  her  to  be  at  heart  a 
Catholic. 

Prejudiced  as  Mr.  Davcy  was  against  Elizabeth, 
he  admits  that  Katherine  was  at  first  kindly  treated. 
Her  clandestine  marriage  with  Hertford  was  how- 
ever not  only  a  rash  defiance  of  the  Queen  but  a 
breach  of  the  law ;  and  things  being  as  they  were,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
severely  punished.  Xor  can  we  find  in  this  interest- 
ing narrative  the  faintest  evidence  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  do  Katherine  slowly  to  death. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  she  was 
removed  from  the  Tower  to  her  uncle's  country  house 
at  Pirgo  in  one  of  the  Queen's  own  carriages,  and  in  her 
subsequent  captivity  in  the  melancholy  abodes  of  Goss- 
field  Hall  and  Cockfield  she  seems,  though  carefully 
guarded,  to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  and 
to  have  enjoyed  the  company  possibly  of  her  monkeys 
and  certainly  of  her  dogs.  Her  fate  was  no  harder 
than  that  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  far  milder  than  that 
of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  her  own  sister  Jane.  Her  passion 
was  her  undoing  ;  but  her  early  death  was  probably  due 
to  a  naturally  weak  constitution.  The  story  of  Marv 
Grey  is  a  repetition  of  her  sister's  fate  dashed  with  a 
touch  of  comedy.  Like  her,  she  married  against 
Elizabeth's  will,  and  found  herself  doomed  to  a  weary 
durance;.  Only  her  husband,  the  Sergeant-porter  of  the 
water  gate,  was  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  while 
he  was  a  giant  she  was  a  dwarf.  The  poor  fellow  rued 
his  marriage  bitterly,  but  Mary  had  the  luck  to  obtain 
Elizabeth's  pardon  before  she  sank  into  her  early  grave. 
Mr.  Davey  spared  no  pains  in  piecing  together  the 
scattered  materials  in  the  State  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments that  bear  on  the  lives  of  these  two  ill-starred 
prinr  esses,  and  the  book  is  one  of  lasting  historir  value. 
Hut  he  was  unduly  prejudic  ed  against  KlizalMth,  and 
went  too  far  when  he  insisted  that  Leicester  was  guilts 
of  Amy  Robsart's  death  and  that  Elizabeth  consented 
The  true  verdict  is  "  Non  pro%cn  ". 


BRET  HARTE'S  QUARRY. 

"The  Life  of  Bret  Harte,  with  some  account  of  the 
California  Pioneers."  By  Henry  Childs  Merwin. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  Boswell  to  Lockhart  and  from  Forster  to  Mr. 
Monypenny  biographers  seem  to  betray  an  ivy- 
like  tendency  to  twine  themselves  about  their  subjects, 
and  Mr.  Merwin  in  his  "  Life  of  Bret  Harte  "  is  not  an 
exception.  Out  of  346  pages  of  text  he  devotes  160,  or 
very  nearly  one-half  of  the  book,  to  "  some  account  " 
of  the  pioneers.  So  much  more  interesting  than  the 
"  Life  "  is  the  subsidiary  matter  that  title  and  sub-title 
might  w  ell  have  changed  places.  And  the  notable  point 
is  that  Mr.  Merwin  was  right  in  his  proportions.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  he  had  twined  himself  about 
his  subject,  and  the  result  was  a  study  of  pioneer  life 
with  an  embroidery  of  Bret  Harte  round  it. 

The  seventeen  years  spent  in  California  were  Bret 
Harte's  period  of  harvesting.  He  arrived  there  from 
New  York  in  March  1854,  when  he  was  scarcely 
eighteen,  and  returned  in  February  1871,  famous  in 
both  America  and  England.  Something  of  the  swift 
and  fabulous  fortunes  that  dropped  upon  those  western 
Argonauts  fell  upon  their  chronicler  as  well.  Time 
then,  in  that  place,  seemed  to  suffer  a  kind  of  com- 
pression. In  1 85 1  men  talked  of  the  "  good  old  days  " 
of  '49.  When  Stephen  J.  Field,  later  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Alcalde  in  a  town  called 
Marysville,  the  supporters  of  a  rival  candidate  decried 
him  as  a  new  -comer.  He  had  been  there  but  three  days. 
The  other'man"  had  lived  there  no  less  than  six  days. 
For  a  man  with  the  literary  habit  to  be  in  California 
at  that  period  and  not  to  write  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Just  as  Stevenson  in  the  present  generation 
made  of  every  journalist  something  of  a  stylist,  so 
Dickens  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  made  of  everyone 
something  of  a  sentimental  writer.  Nowhere  do  senti- 
ment and  sentimentality  flourish  so  luxuriously  as  in  a 
camp  or  colony  where  women  are  at  a  premium.  It  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Merw  in  that  a  group  of  miners  paused 
before  the  verandah  of  a  house  where  a  small  child 
was  playing,  and  tears  ran  down  their  faces  as  they 
contemplated  the  unwonted  spectacle.  Men  frequently 
camped  all  night  on  the  waterfront  in  San  Francisco 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  ship  with  letters  from  home — 
the  same  men  who  drank  and  fought  and  gambled,  and 
pursued  their  epic  quest  for  gold.  The  vigilance  com- 
mittee and  the  insane  asylum  were  the  first  public  neces- 
sities. The  asylum  at  Stockton  was  actually  the  first 
building  erected  by  the  State.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately filled.  The  professional  gambler  with  his 
superb  calm  and  disciplined  nerves  necessarily  became 
a  power  in  the  community  and  a  hero  of  romance.  Such 
was  the  material  that  lay  ready  to  Bret  Harte's  hand 
when  he  left  the  compositor's  case  in  the  office  of  the 
"  Golden  Era  "  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  that  sheet. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  material  lies  the  value  of 
Mr.  Merwin 's  book.  A  previous  Life,  by  T.  Edgar 
I'emberton,  though  somewhat  of  a  rhapsodv,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  considerable  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  for  biographer  and  author  had  long  been 
friends.  Arid  breaks  in  Harte's  post-Californian  period 
are,  at  all  events,  bridged  by  some  interesting  letters, 
a  feature  to  which  good  biographies  have  accustomed 
us.  Mr.  Mcrwin's  book  contains  almost  no  letters.  It 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  such 
Chapters  as  the  last  four  on  Mret  llarle  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  as  a  poet,  a  stylist,  and  one  on  the  pioneer 
dialect,  an-  less  in  the  domain  of  the  biographer  than 
in  that  of  the  critic  It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Merwin 
began  the  study  of  his  theme  with  the  hopes  ol  a  high 
reward  in  opulence  of  material,  but  ultimately  dis- 
covered that  Bret  Harte's  California  life  was  only  little 
more  interesting  than  his  later  years.  If  the  man  and 
the  writer  proved  less  great  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
biographer  had  inti<  ipatcd,  he  may  be  credited  w  ith  the 
sense  of  justice  and  proportion  that  prevented  him  from 
over-emphasising. 
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THE   FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

"Primitive  Christianity:  its  Writings  and  Teaching  in 
their  Historical  Connections."  By  Otto  Pfleiderer. 
Translated  by  W.  Montgomery.  Vol.  IV.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1911.    10s.  6i.  net. 

HPHERE  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Johannine 
*  question  will  need  to  be  re-studied  in  a  scientific- 
manner  by  scholars,  and  the  same  careful  analysis  which 
is  producing  some  sort  of  order  out  of  the  chaotic  state 
in  which  the  Synoptic  problem  lay  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  these  even  more  difficult  questions.  We  know  now 
fairly  well  certain  main  elements  in  the  construction  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  know,  too,  that  on  most 
points  the  traditional  theory  as  to  their  dates  and  author- 
ship is  being  re-established.  Quite  clearly  S.  Luke 
wrote  the  Third  Gospel.  The  connexion  of  S.  Mark 
with  the  Second  Gospel  and  its  use  of  the  reminiscences 
of  S.  Peter  seem  to  be  generally  assumed,  while  there 
is  just  the  same  doubt  now  as  there  was  in  the  second 
century  as  to  whether  the  Gospel  was  written  before  or 
after  the  death  of  that  Apostle.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  clear  that  S.  Matthew  did  not  write  the  First  Gospel, 
though  there  was  in  all  probability  a  close  connexion 
between  it  and  a  work  due  to  him.  The  exact  rela- 
tionship has  however  not  yet  been  settled.  Opinion  is 
coming  more  and  more  definitely  to  the  belief  that  these 
three  writings  were  composed  within  the  twenty  years 
a.d.  60-80,  and  the  strange  theories  which  have 
prevailed  as  to  their  historical  or  rather  unhistorical 
character  will  be  found  every  year  to  be  less  and  less 
tenable. 

But  no  one  can  say  that  there  is  any  scientific  accuracy 
yet  introduced  into  the  study  of  the  Johannine  question. 
An  admirable  example  of  unscientific  theology  is  given 
to  us  by  the  fourth  volume  of  the  translation  of 
Professor  Otto  Pflciderer's  work  on  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings 
will  know  that  there  is  no  student  of  Early  Christianity 
who  is  more  woolly-minded  than  he.  His  methods  of 
textual  criticism,  when  he  steadily  picks  out  without 
regard  to  authorities  the  writings  which  suit  his  purpose, 
are  a  sign  of  this.  Again  and  again  in  his  argument 
his  proof  is  dependent  on  the  assumption  that  his  conclu- 
sions are  true.  He  has  first  of  all  constructed  his  theorv 
of  the  development  of  Christianity,  and  then  arranged 
his  documents  to  suit  it.  If  one  tries  to  get  behind  his 
arguments,  one  finds  that  the  chief  reason  for  distrust- 
ing a  writer  is  that  he  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  proving  to  one's 
satisfaction  that  that  belief  is  not  true  when  one  assumes 
that  any  writer  who  maintains  it  has  modified  his  facts 
to  suit  his  conclusions.  Only  this  method  of  argument 
is  not  scientific,  and  it  is  important  to  realise  that  the 
sole  unanimity  in  a  certain  type  of  modern  critical 
theology  lies  in  its  conclusion  which  it  has  assumed  as 
its  starting  point. 

Professor  Pfleiderer  believes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  between  the  years  130  and  140  to  combat 
■Gnosticism.  It  is  not  an  historical  work,  but  uses  his- 
torical material  as  a  frame  for  the  symbolic  pictures  in 
which  it  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  Hellenised  Paulinism. 
It  always  treats  historical  material  simply  as  a  symboli- 
cal expression  of  religious  ideas.  Almost  every  event 
recorded,  therefore,  may  be  explained  symbolically.  Of 
the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine  it  is  said  "  This 
allegory  truly  contains  such  a  pearl,  the  thought,  namelv, 
that  Christ  puts  in  the  place  of  the  insipid  and  power- 
less ceremonial  system  of  Judaism  (the  water  of  the. 
vessel  of  purification)  the  Gospel  spirit  of  joy  and  power 
(wine)  and  by  the  fulness  of  this  heavenly  blessing  has 
quenched  all  earthly  need  ".  The  only  comment  we 
have  to  make  is,  how  extraordinarily  carefully  the  author 
has  concealed  his  meaning.  The  five  husbands  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  are  the  five  religions  of  that  countrv  ; 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  sick  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Rethcsda  are  the  thirty-eight  years  of  Israel's  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Bethesda  is  the  House  of  Grace, 
'the  five  porches  are  the  five  books  of  the  law,  or  the 
five  parts  of  the  Temple,  and  so  on.    We  know  that  our 


Lord  drew  symbolical  teaching  from  recorded  incident, 
we  know  that  possibly  the  author  of  the  Gospel  did  this 
for  us  in  certain  cases.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
suggest  that  He  invented  stories  to  convey  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  never  told  us  what  that  was.  The  method 
is  not  convincing.  Still  less  so  when  we  consider  that 
the  writer  lays  stress  on  historical  teaching  and  even, 
according  to  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  "  intended  in  all  seriousness 
to  write  history  ".  Nor  does  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Gospel  corroborate  the  idea  that  it  is  for  the  most 
part  invention. 

An  examination  of  special  points  does  not  strengthen 
our  opinion  of  the  scientific  character  of  Professor 
Pflciderer's  book.  Take  the  question  of  external  evi- 
dence. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  opinion  on  this  point  will  know  how  the  latest  date 
at  which  the  book  could  l>e  written  has  gradually  been 
pushed  further  back.  The  result  is  that  Harnack  con- 
siders that  the  Gospel  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  about  100  a.d.,  and  Dr.  Moffatt  ("  Introduction  to 
New  Testament  Literature  "),  who  certainly  does  not 
show  any  conservative  prejudices,  tells  us  that  the 
"  marked  sequences  "  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  "  were 
familiar  and  popular  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  opening  of 
the  second  century  ".  Professor  Pflciderer's  date  is  in 
fact  on  scientific  grounds  an  impossible  one.  Nor  will 
our  opinion  of  his  critical  powers  be  increased  by  observ- 
ing how  he  deals  with  separate  portions  of  the  evidence. 
It  is  well  known  how  for  a  long  time  writers  of  the 
critical  school  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Diates- 
saron  of  Tatian  was  not  formed  of  four  Gospels.  Ulti- 
mately its  contents  were  discovered,  and  their  opinions 
were  shown  to  be  absurd.  Now  this  evidence  is  dis- 
credited as  follows  :  "  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin,  com- 
bined the  four  Gospels  into  a  harmony  (diatessaron),  the 
material  being  taken  chiefly  from  Matthew  and  John  : 
the  former,  however,  determines  the  order  of  the  narra- 
tive, while  the  sections  (Pericopes)  of  John  were  fitted 
into  the  synoptic  scheme.  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  Tatian  did  not  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
as  a  source  for  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  can- 
not have  held  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ". 
It  is  really  difficult  to  follow  this  argument,  as  S.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  being  clearly  the  most  complete  history, 
must  in  the  main  give  the  order  of  the  narratives,  and 
the  natural  deduction  would  be  that  Tatian  considered 
S.  John's  Gospel  equal  in  value  to  S.  Matthew's  and 
more  important  than  the  other  two.  Similarly  with 
regard  to  Justin.  It  may  be  recognised  that  he  certainly 
used  the  four  Gospels.  Professor  Pfleiderer  however 
tries  to  throw  doubts  on  this  ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  Justin  "  never  cites  it  by  name, 
whereas  he  does  describe  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John  ",  and  therefore  argues  that  he  did 
not  know  it  as  a  work  of  John.  The  whole  value  of 
this  argument  is  lost  when  we  remember  ftiat  Justin 
does  not  cite  by  name  any  of  the  Gospels  but  describes 
them  generally  as  "memoirs  of  the  Apostles".  Of 
course  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  to  Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer  if  the  Apologist  had  cited  the  Gospel  by 
name,  as  he  is  quite  certain  that  Justin  is  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Apostle.  In  fact  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  evidence  never  really 
matters  at  all  to  Professor  Pfleiderer.  If  Justin  ascribes 
a  work  to  S.  John,  he  is  no  authority.  If  he  happens 
not  to  mention  S.  John's  name,  it  is  proof  that  he  did 
not  think  the  work  to  be  by  S.  John.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  school  to  which  Dr.  Pfleiderer  belongs  adheres 
to  an  old-fashioned  orthodox  unorthodoxy  which  modern 
scientific  methods  render  impossible  and  defends  it 
by  apologetic  methods  which  rival  those  of  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. 

Or  let  us  take  the  tradition  which  tells  us  that  the 
Apostle  John  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  at  Kphesus. 
If  testimony  is  of  any  value  at  all,  that  statement  is 
strongly  supported.    The  evidence  is  wide  and  varied  ; 
it  includes  Irenaeus,   Polycrates,   Justin,  Clement  of 
■  Alexandria,  and  the  Muratorian  fragment.    It  appears 
I  to  be  supported  by  Gnostic  tradition.    The  whole  of 
I  this  is  now  set  aside  on  the  grounds  :  First,  that 
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confusion  has  arisen  between  John  the  Apostle  and  John 
the  Presbyter ;  and  secondly,  that  two  obscure  writers 

 Georgius  Hamartolus,  of  the  ninth  century,  and  an 

eighth-century  epitome  of  Philip  of  Side — tell  us, 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  John  the 
divine  and  James,  his  brother,  were  killed  by  the  Jews. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  some  confusion,  for  this  would 
imply  that  they  were  killed  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
know  that  John  was  living  later  when  Galatians  was 
written.  Moreover,  neither  Irenacus  nor  Eusebius  nor 
any  of  the  other  early  writers  who  knew  Papias  knew 
anything  of  this  statement.  Such  suppressio  veri 
would  not  be  possible  where  so  many  writers  are  con- 
cerned. But  this  late  corrupt  and  doubtful  testimony 
harmonises  with  certain  modern  critical  prejudices,  and 
is  therefore  accepted  in  Jhe  face  of  abundant  early  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side.  Sir  William  Ramsay  ("  The 
First  Christian  Century")  says  well:  "  If  any  writer 
on  the  opposite  side  had  ventured  to  quote  such  worth- 
less evidence  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn. 
Suppose  that  some  ninth^century  writer,  full  of  in- 
accuracies and  quite  valueless  in  himself,  agreed  with 
an  anonymous  epitomiser  of  a  poor  fifth-century  his- 
torian as  to  the  correctness  of  some  statement  of  the 
Acts,  and  that  this  agreement  had  been  quoted  as 
proving  the  correctness  of  that  statement,  what  value 
would  any  writer  of  any  school  have  attributed  to  the 
proof?  We  all  know  that  such  corroborations  are 
valueless.  It  is  only  when  writers  like  these  can  be 
tortured  into  an  argument  which  seems  to  disagree  with 
the  New  Testament  that  they  are  quoted  ". 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  discuss  the  whole 
Johannine  question.  It  is  far  too  intricate  for  the  space 
at  our  disposal.  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  however, 
again  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Moffatt,  that  the  possibility 
or  necessity  of  a  Judean  as  well  as  a  Galilean  ministry 
is  being  more  and  more  recognised,  that  research  has 
established  the  existence  of  good  topographical  know- 
ledge in  S.  John,  that  it  is  realised  that  the  style  and  the 
type  of  thought  are  Semitic  and  Hebraic,  not  Hellenic. 
Again,  how  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  argument 
of  the  silence  of  the  Synoptists.  In  certain  cases 
S.  John  covers  the  same  ground  as  they  did.  Some- 
times he  corroborates,  sometimes  he  amplifies,  some- 
times he  seems  to  correct.  He  acts  like  an  independent 
authority.  In  other  cases  he  gives  us  independent 
information.  Is  there  any  ground  for  thinking  that  in 
this  case  he  invents?  The  Synoptists  at  their  fullest 
only  gave  us  the  events  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  quite 
ungrounded  assumption  that  the  ministry  of  our  lx>rd 
must  be  limited  to  a  year.  Did  He  never  do  anything 
except  what  the  Synoptists  relate?  Does  not  each  of 
them  contain  a  large  amount  of  independent  informa- 
tion? The  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  assumption  underlying  the 
majority  of  the  arguments  used  against  S.  John's 
Gospel.  There  is  need  for  scientific  treatment,  and  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  school  of  critics  is  not  scientific 
or  historical,  but  dogmatic,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  defended  have  all  the  characteristics  of  apologetics. 

The  n-mainder  of  Professor  Pfleidercr's  book  does  not 
call  for  much  comment,  Our  purpose  is  to  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  a  type  of  work  which  has  long 
grown  antiquated  continues  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
British  public  as  the  newest  result  of  rriti<  ism,  while 
its  historical  methods  are  accepted  merely  because  they 
are  useful  to  attack  traditional  Christianity. 


"  INFINITE  DISPU1  E." 

"  Commoners' Rights."  By  Constance  Smedley.  London: 

Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.  6s. 
"Julia  France  and  her  Times."    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

London :  Murray.    1912.  6s. 

WHEN'    the    ,\(  hitophcl    of    Drydcn's    poem  was 
gathering  men  to  the  standard  of  Absalom,  be 

did  not  seek  only  for  those  who  held  common  prim  iples, 
nor  did  lie  call  those  .dune  who  loved  the  voting  prince. 


Every  man  who  had  a  grievance  was  asked  to  aid  every 
other  who  thought  himself  aggrieved.  The  years  have 
done  little  to  change  these  things  ;  Absalom's  army  has 
altered  somewhat  in  composition,  but  it  has  never  been, 
disbanded.  Militant  suffragists  march  side  by  side 
with  mild  votaries  of  nut  foods,  and  the  recruit  with 
an  antipathy  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  politely  offers  his 
rifle  to  the  earnest  preacher  of  disarmament.  Between 
these  two  novels  which  we  have  been  reading  there 
exists  just  the  link  of  discontent  by  which  Achitophel 
and  his  successors  have  always  striven  to  unite  their 
motley  forces.  In  some  other  respects  they  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  Bank  and  Mandalav. 

Miss  Smedley  holds  forth  on  the  small  grievances  of 
some  people  in  a  little  town  of  Gloucestershire,  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  she  writes  with  humour  and  con- 
viction. She  knows  and  loves  this  particular  part  ot 
the  countryside,  and  it  is  merely  a  personal  matter  if 
we  cannot  agree  with  all  her  conclusions,  but  there 
is  a  charm  in  her  manner,  which  makes  us  regret  that 
she  does  not  leave  politics  entirely.  Perhaps  the 
author  has  herself  sworn  allegiance  to  Achitophel  with 
some  sorrow,  or  has  done  so  with  the  pious  hope  that 
she  may  bring  his  ungainly  crowd  to  some  state  of 
grace,  for  her  heart  seems  often  with  David.  In 
chapter  after  chapter  can  be  seen  her  admiration  for 
the  old  feudal  system  and  all  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
past,  and  to  the  end  she  sighs  that  only  the  rags  of 
these  things  remain.  But  she  has  no  use  for  such 
poor  remnants  as  still  nutter  with  the  winds,  when  the 
"  People  "  are  marching  on.  They  must  be  aided  to 
advance  ;  they  must  be  taught  to  be  artistic.  /Esthetic 
radicalism  is  her  creed,  and  we  agree  that  it  is  a  pretty 
one,  though  we  may  lack  the  optimism  needed  for  its 
recitation. 

In  "Commoners'  Rights"  the  cause  of  the  female 
suffragist  was  but  touched  on  lightly,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  moderate  manner.  In  Mrs.  Atherton's  book, 
however,  it  forms  the  staple  subject  of  discussion,  and 
the  methods  employed  in  its  advocacy  are  crude  in  the 
extreme.  Three  talented  women  are  presented  to  our 
notice,  and  against  these  are  ranged  three  husbands, 
of  whom  one  is  an  elegant  fool,  one  a  vulgar  fool,  and 
one  a  dangerous  lunatic.  From  these  cases  we  are 
asked  to  infer  that  the  dependence  of  woman  on  man 
is  a  wrong  which  cannot  be  remedied  until  the  feminine 
part  of  the  population  obtains  the  right  to  vote.  The 
author  propounds  her  views  with  such  wonderful 
seriousness,  both  through  her  characters  and  in  long 
lyrical  outbursts,  that  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  she 
writes  in  pure  faith,  ill  as  she  succeeds  in  convincing 
an  unbiassed  mind.  When  one  of  her  married  women 
decides  that  self-respect  demands  self-support,  she 
promptly  asks  her  husband  for  a  loan  of  money  with 
w  hich  to  set  up  a  bonnet  shop.  She  insists  on  her  own 
place  in  the  sun,  but  she  commands  the  man  to  follow 
at  a  respectful  distance  with  a  parasol.  The  picture 
is  rather  a  funny  one,  but  the  humour  is  clearly  uncon- 
scious. Only  at  the  end  does  Mis.  Atherton  realise  her 
own  laqk  of  consistency,  lor  she  has  plain  scruples 
as  to  allowing  Julia  France,  the  militant  suffragist,  to 
yield  herself  to  her  young  lover.  Compromise  seems 
to  be  reached  when  he  says  to  her  "  Together  we'll 
Conquer  the  world  ",  and  readers  are  left  to  imagine 
that  they  both  lived  strenuously  ever  afterwards.  For 
this  somewhat  length v  novel  the  whole  world  has  been 
taken  as  the  Scene,  and  feminism  is  not  the  only  cause 
advocated  in  iis  wanderings.  In  the  background  some 
come  to  talk  Socialism,  but  for  the  force  which  is  to 
create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  we  are  given 
the  Bahai  religion,  which,  by  the  way,  has  gained  CI 

Mesopotamian  popularity  among  the  followers  oi  Achi- 
tophel.    The  two  books  have  certainly  given  us 

material  for  thought,  for  we  arc  wondering  il  any  plain 
man  or  woman  will  rise  from  reading  them  to  resolve 
upon  a  crusade  against  crusades.  "Commoners' 
Rights"  may  indeed  attract  a  few  friends  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  appeal  and  by  its  04  casional  deli<  ate  satire. 
Miss  Smedley  at  limes  reminds  us  of  a  1  lever  artist  in 
water  1  olours,  but  Mis.  \thei  Ion  has  In-en  painting  with 
a  big  tar  brush. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

'•The  Path  of  Empire."    By  Henry  Page  Croft  MP.  London: 

Murray.    1912.    2e.  6d.  net. 
"The  True  Temper  of  Empire.''    By  Sir  Charles  Bruce.  London: 

Macmillan.    1912.    5s.  net. 

Mr.  Pace  Croft  says  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  an<l 
considered  for  the  future  that  he  has  little  time  to  look 
back  at  history:  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
bftok  persistently,  and  even  gets  his  title  from  Bacon  "  To 
apeak  nam  of  the  true  temper  of  Empire:  It  is  a  rare  thing 
and  hard  to  keep  ".  In  a  measure  therefore  these  two  books 
are  supplementary.  Sir  IJoberl  Bruce  looks  to  the  principles 
of  Sovereignty  and  Liberty  on  which  the  Empire  has  been 
built  up  for  a  key  to  the  future.  He  examines  "  the  modern 
conscience  "  in  its  relation  to  dependent  races  and  com- 
munities, and  discusses  in  some  detail  the  position  of  Indians 
within  the  Empire— a  position  which  does  not  always 
mean  either  sovereignty  or  liberty.  He  does  not  despair 
of  the  future,  but  anticipates  that  the  Durbar  will  correct 
the  failure  of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  that  of  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
will  "  enforce  recognition  of  the  political  and  economic  inter- 
dependence of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  the 
Crown  Colonies,  and  India  ".  the  political  and  economic 
interdependence  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  is  the 
text  of  Mr.  Page  Croft's  volume.  He  shows,  for  instance, 
what  Colonial  Preference  has  meant  to  the  workers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  what  Imperial  Preference  would  mean  to  the 
whole  Empire.  His  book  is  an  appeal  for  cohesion  and 
union.  "  The  senseless  policy  of  drift  must  end  and  the 
British  nations  can  afford  no  longer  to  wander  aimlessly 
each  upon  its  separate  path."  As  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain 
says,  in  a  brief  but  pointed  introduction,  "  The  difficulty 
of  taking  the  path  of  Empire  does  not  come  from  the 
Dominions  ". 

"The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life."    By  S.  Leonard  lastian.  London: 
Cassell.    1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  pretty  books  about  plants  which  the 
cheapness  and  superficial  attractiveness  of  photography  have 
brought  so  plentifully  into  being  of  late  years.  Their  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  do  treat  the  jdant  as  a  living 
organism  and  direct  attention  to  its  various  parts  as 
possessed  of  functions  instead  of  regarding  them  as  marks  by 
which  they  can  be  classified.  Their  weakness  lies  in  the  some- 
what loose  reasoning  and  easy  teleological  guesses  of  the 
original  observers — Kerner,  Lubbock,  Schimper,  even  Darwin 
himself — whose  accounts  of  plant  adaptation  when  repeated 
at  second  or  third  hand  become  steadily  more  cocksure  and 
remote  from  reality.  What  is  wanted  is  a  more  rigorous 
analysis  in  which  the  cases  contradictory  of  the  theory  are 
enumerated  as  well  as  the  successes;  if,  for  example,  the 
presence  of  a  bitter  principle  in  plants  is  to  prevent  animals 
from  eating  them,  we  want  a  complete  table  of  the  plants  con- 
taining such  bitter  matters,  compared  with  an  enumeration 
of  those  that  are  liable  from  their  habitat  to  such  attacks, 
and  a  statement  of  whether  they  are  in  fact  thus  attacked 
or  not.  It  is  in  connexion  with  mimicry  that  the  practice  of 
recording  hits  and  forgetting  misses  becomes  most  dangerous  : 
it  is  so  easy  to  attribute  a  purpose  when  one  ought  probably 
only  to  record  a  coincidence.  For  example,  the  willow  herb 
is  so  called  because  the  largest  member  of  the  genus  found 
in  this  country  possesses  leaves  like  a  willow,  and  somewhat 
of  the  habit  of  growth  of  young  shoots  of  that  tree ;  what 
are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that  certain  willow  herbs  contain 
the  same  rare  bitter  principle — salicin — as  the  willow?  Mr. 
Senior's  book  is  not  unattractively  written,  but  it  is  a  piece 
of  book-making  pure  and  simple. 


"  Bevue  des  Denx  Mondes."    ler  Mai. 

M.  ollivier  continues  his  studies  of  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870.  He  deals  this  time  with  the  battle  of  Forbach, 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Spicheren.  This  battle, 
though  much  less  bloody  than  that  of  Worth,  was  perhaps 
equally  derisive,  for  it  helped  to  unnerve  the  French  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  and  it  destroyed  all  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  generals.  It  has  generally  been 
assumed  that  Bazaine  was  to  blame,  but  it  is  quite  clear  he 
was  not.  When  he  was  asked  to  do  so  he  dispatched  rein- 
forcements, and  if  Frossart  had  not  suddenly  been  panic- 
stricken  and  retreated  without  reason  at  the  end  of  the  day 
it  is  dear  the  Germans  must  have  been  badly  beaten.  In 
fact.  Fate  played  for  once  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  took  no  advantage  of  the  chances  offered  them.  They 
had  a  great  excess  of  numbers  at  first,  and  might  have 
driven  the  enemy  back  in  confusion.  Both  these  battles 
were  brought  on  by  German  Commanders  of  Divisions,  not 
by  the  Cr.mmander-in-Chief  or  even  by  the  Commanders  of 
Army  Corps,  who  were  far  away. 
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Total  payments  to  policy  holders  in  62  years,  ^33,258,290. 
The  largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British  Empire. 
Examples  of  Whole  Life  Policies  for  £1,000,  30  years  In  force,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1910  Bonus  Distribution. 


Age  at 

Annual 

Total 

Surrender 

Fully  paid-up 

entry. 

Premiums. 

Bonuses. 

Value. 

with  Profit  Option. 

Years. 

£  t.  d. 

£ 

~T~ 

'  £ 

20 

18  14  2 

845 

690 

1,388 

30 

24   1  8 

829 

885 

1,426 

40 

32   4  2 

826 

1.111 

1,475 

SO 

44  18  4 

784 

1,271 

1,518 

Assurances,   Endowment   Assurance,   Children's   Endowments  and  Educational 

Provisions,  Annuities,  &c,  &c. 
Full  particulars  from  Chitf  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— 

37   TMREADNEEULH    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non- Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL      LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 

Abroad. 

£  x.  d. 


i  to  4 
o  is  a 

077 


United  Kingdom. 

£  '.  *: 

One  Year    182 

Half  Year    O  14  1 

Quarter  Year  ...    o    7  I 

Cheques  and  Monty  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Office:,  10  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  APPEAL 

As  Chairman  of  the  Central  Church  Defence- 
Committee  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appeals  to 
all  ChurchpeOple  for  support  in  resisting  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  now  before  Parliament.  That 
Committee,  which  is  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  known  the  Disastrous  Effects  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  has  assisted  in  the 
arrangement  of  over  4,000    Meetings  within  the 

last  six  months,  whilst  several  Millions  of 

Publications  have  been  applied  for  and  distributed. 

But  Churchmen  have  to  face  a  prolonged  cam- 
paign, and  Large  Funds  are  Essential.  For 
the  objects  in  view,  and  having  regard  to  the 
far-reaching  Issues  at  Stake,  quite 
£30,000  is  required.  Of  this  sum,  about 
£8,000  has  already  been  raised  and  the  balance  is 
needed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cheques  (crossed  Messrs.  Hoare)  may  be  sent  to 
Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  or  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  offices  of  the  Committee  in  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

T.  MARTIN  TILBY, 
Secretary. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DK  LUXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

"ARCADIAN." 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tom. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedstead*  instead  of  Berth*. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vejael.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  ... 
NORWAY   FIORDS  ... 
NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  .. 
NORWAY  FJORDS  ... 

NORWAY  FJORDS   

BALTIC  &  RUSSIA   

PENINSULA  &  MOROCCO ... 
HOLY  I.AND  &  EGYPT  ... 
ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c.  ... 


II 

June 

15  day» 

38 

June 

13  day* 

la 

July 

14  days 

37 

July 

13  day* 

10 

Aug. 

13  day* 

Aug. 

a  4  day* 

al  Sept. 

10  dayi 

9 

Oct. 

39  day* 

9 

Nov. 

15  day* 

From  Southampton,  Grimsby,  Leith,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    ROYAL    MAIL     8TBAM     PACKET    COM*  ANT. 

London  :  i3  Moorgate  Street,  EC,  or  31  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  EntrarlCO  Scholarships, 
value  £io  to  £10,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  •ffereil  la  Candidate! 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  £\'}  per  annum,  with  preference  (or  boyi 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarship-,  two  Old  Cheltonl&n  Scholarship*,  one  Francis  Wyllle  Scholarship 

Apply  to  the  ilUK'.AR,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

TV/TALVKRN  COLLBOB.  SCHOLARSHIP  BXAM- 

JAIL  I  NA  TION,  June  4th,  ph  ami  6lh.  One  or  (wo  of  (m  01  DMfl  af 
£y>,  fiv  or  more  of  £t\n{fJ3\  for  D.iy  I!  >y  >  |»*r  annum.  Fa  her  KihiliitMn  'if  t 
for  orif  year  awarder!  lo  the  lwiy  wh»  ii<>^%  ii#*«.t  m  haaminali  >n.  <  oun<  il  Nomina- 
PODftj  value  /,  r  *  oar  annum,  may  >>*]  awarded  tv  l>ov«  who  «l<>  well  hut  fatl  to  ohtaia 
a  Scholarship       PqJ  particular*  apply  lo  the  Hea<l  NlatlT  or  Sacrttary 


LILLAH  MCCARTHY  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Will  the  AFTERNOON  I '  A  l>  FOR  MA  NCF.  S,  JUNK  It,  14  *•  ij,  »/ 

OILSBRT  MURRAY*!  ikansi  vtion  op 

THE  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS, 

In  the  GR  F.F.K  THEATRE  at  BRADFIE1.D  COLLEGE,  near  Reading,  by 

Imfl  parasliwion  of  the  Warden  and  Council. 
l.iti.AtiMcf'A»Tiiv«nd  Cast  from  King.*  sy  Theatre,  wli>r«  seats  may  be  hookatfr 
Special  Kailwa,  Im  IlilUsv 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War,  1904,  1905.  By  Colonel  CHARLES  ROSS, 
D.S.O.,  P.S.C.  Vol.  I.  UP  TO,  AND  IN- 
CLUDING,  T1IK    BATTLE    OF    LIAO- YANG. 

With  Maps.    Svo.  ios.  6d.  net.   {Military  Text-Books.) 
The  Morning  Post. — "A  remarkably  interesting  and 
scholar!}'  account  of  the  first  few  months  of  the  memorable 
war.  .   .  .  written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  clear,  concise 
and  attractive." 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Tht-  Times.  -  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  '  Vear- 
Book'  is  (juite  indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of 
public  affairs." 

SECOND   EDITION   CONTAINS    THE  MODEL 
RULES,   REGULATIONS  AND  FORMS. 

National  Insurance. 

By  A.  S.  COMVNS  CAKR,  W.  II.  STUART 
GARNETT,  Barristers  at-Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
The     Sign.       By   Mrs.    ROMILLY  FEDDEN 
(Katharine  Waldo  Douglas).    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  novel  of  art  life,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Brittany,  and 
with  three  English  artists  as  the  principal  characters. 

The    Touchstone    of  Fortune. 

By  CHARLES    MAJOR,    Author    of    "  Dorothy 

Vernon,"  &c.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  Daily  News  cV  Leader. — "Mr.   Major  assembles 
some  excellent  properties  of  conventional  romance,  and  uses 
them  with  great  skill." 

The     Charwoman's  Daughter. 

By  JAMES  STEPHENS.    Extra  cr.  8vo.  3s.6d.net. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


The  LATEST  FICTION 


A  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  "  Doctor  Grey." 

SABLE  AND  MOTLEY 

By  Stephen  Andrew  6s. 

A  New  Humorous  Story,  by  the  Author  of  "  Boom." 

SAVE  US  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 

By  William  Caine  6s. 

A  New  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  "  Henry  of  Navarre." 

HEY  FOR  CAVALIERS! 

By  May  Wynne  6s. 

A  New  powerful  modern  Story,  by  the  Author  of  "  Ragna." 

YESTERDAY 

By  Anna  Costantini  6s. 

The  Story  of  Robert  Ganthony's  well-known  Play, 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  MARS 

By  Lester  Lurgan  3s.  6d. 


Laughter  all  the  way. 

THE  JOYS  OF  JONES 

By   FREO   QILLET  r.  6S1 

The  Funniest  Book  of  the  Season. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  LOTUS  LIBRARY. 
THE  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND  Victor  Hugo 

THE  TRA.EDY  OF  A  GENIUS  Honore  Balzac 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  8PAHI  Pierre  Lot! 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  HILL     "  Une  Circassienne  ' 

Cloth,  Is,  6d.  net.      Leather,  2s.  net. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
91  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Diary  of  Fiances  Lady  Shelley  1787  1817  (Edited  by  Richard 

Edgcumbe),   Murray.    1D».  6'/.  net. 
Henrik  Ibsen  (R.  Kllis  Roberts).    Seeker.    7«.  6'/.  net. 
John  Pym  (C.  B.  Wa<le).    Pitman.    7*.  bd.  net. 
The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.I).   (Edited  by  F 

Ellington  Ball).    Vol.  iii.    Hell.    10«\  bd.  net. 
The  Young  Nietzsche  (Frail  Fdrster-N  ietzsche) .  Heinemann. 
15*.  net. 

Classic. 

The  Greek  Genius  and  its  Meaning  to  us  (R.  W.  Livingstone). 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    6*.  net. 

Fiction. 

Nights  and  Days  (Maude  Annesley);  Ashes  of  Incense  (by  the 
author  of  "Mastering  Flame').    Mills  and  Moon.    6a.  each. 

Save  us  from  our  Friends!  (William  Caine);  Yesterday  (Anna 
Costantini").    Greening.    6*.  each. 

Old  Brent's  Daughter  (Helen  C.  Roberts)  ;  The  Trespasser 
(D.  H.  Lawrence).    Duckworth.    6«.  each. 

The  Retrospect  (Ada  Cambridge).    Stanley  Raul.  6*. 

The  Sign  (Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden).    Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Spinster  (Hubert  Wales).    Long.  6e. 

The  Adventures  of  Miss  Gregory  (Perceval  Gibbon).    Dent.  6s. 

Half  Loaves  (Helen  Mackay).    Chatto  and  Windus..  6«. 

The  Ghost  Ship  and  Other  Stories  (Richard  Middleton).  Fisher 

Unwin.    5*.  net. 
Anne  of  the  Barricades  (S.  R.  Crockett).  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6«. 

History  and  Arch.j:olocy. 

The  Story  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  (C.  Gasquoine  Hartley). 

Dent.    4*.  bd.  net. 
Mesorxitamian  Archaeology  (Percy  S.  P.  Handcock).  Macmillan. 

12s.  bd.  net. 

Reprints. 

Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury  (Dean  Stanley)  ;  An  English- 
woman's Love-Letters,    Murray,    It.  net  each. 
Les  Chroniqueurs  Frangais;  Tristan  et  Iseult  (Thomas).  Dent. 

Is.  net  each. 

A  Book  of  English  Essays.  1600  1900  (Selected  by  Stanley  V. 

Makower  and  Basil  H.  Blackwell).    Frowde.    Is.  net. 
The  Menaechmi  :  The  Original  of  Shakespeare's  "  Comedy  of 

Errors"  (Edited  bv  W.  H.  D.  Rouse).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

2t.  bd.  net. 

Joyzelle  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).    Allen.    2$.  bd.  net. 
Areopagitica  (John  Milton)  ;  The  Tragical  History  of  Hamlet 

Prince  of  Denmark  (William  Shakespeare).      Black.  10s. 

net  each. 

Halfway  House  (Maurice  Hewlett);  New  Canterbury  Tales 
(Maurice  Hewlett).    Macmillan.    2*.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

Geometry  for  Schools.  Vols,  i.-iv.  (W.  G.  Borchardt  and  the- 
Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott),  3s.  6r/. ;  The  Calculus  for  Beginners 
(W.  M.  Baker),  3s.;  An  Introduction  to  English  Industrial 
History  (Henry  Allsopp),  2s. ;  American  Independence  and 
the  French  Revolution,  1760  1801  (Compiled  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt),  Is.  net.  Bell. 

The  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (J.  A.  Dell).  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.    2«.  bd. 

Legends  of  Gods  and  Heroes  :  A  First  Latin  Reader  (T.  S. 
Morton).    Macmillan.    Is.  bd. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory  (John  Adams).  Mac- 
millan.   10s.  net. 

Theology. 

Theodicy  :   Essays   on   Divine   Providence    (Antonio  Rosmini 

Serbati).    3  vols.    Longmans.    21«.  net. 
The  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  in  Pre-Christian  Times 

(Mary  Sarson  and  Mabel  Addison  Phillips).  Longmans. 

4*.  6r/.  net. 

The  Ezra- Apocalypse  (G.  H.  Box).    Pitman.    10?.  6<i.  net. 

The  Forty  Martyrs  of  the  Sinai  Desert  and  the  Story  of  Eulogios 

(Transcribed  by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    7s.  bd.  net. 
The  Prayer  Book  Dictionary  (Edited  by  Canon  Harford  and 

Canon  Morlev  Stevenson).    Pitman.    25*.  net. 
The  First  Twelve  Chapters  of  Isaiah  :  A  New  Translation  and 

Commentary  (Rev.  George  S.  Hitchcock).    Burns  and  Oates. 

3s.  bd.  net. 

Travel. 

In  the  Amazon  Jungle  (Algot  Lange).    Putnam*.    10s.  bd.  net. 
The  Journal  of  a  Sporting  Nomad  (J.  T.  Studley).  Lane. 
12*.  bd.  net. 

My  Irish  Year  (Padraic  Colum).    Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  bd.  net. 
The  Secret  of  the  Pacific  (C.  Reginald  Enock).    Fisher  Unwin. 
12*.  bd.  net. 

Rambles  in  the  Pyrenees  (F.  Hamilton  Jackson).  Murrny. 
21s.  net. 

Omens  and  Superstitions  of  Southern  India  (Edgar  Thurston)- 

Fisher  Unwin.    12*.  bd.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Listeners  and  Other  Poems  (Walter  De  La  Mare).  Constable. 

2s.  bd.  net. 

Songs  of  the  Prairie  (Robert  J.  C.  Stead).  Gay  and  Hancock. 
It.  bd.  net. 

Love — an  d  What  Then  ?    A  Comedv  in  Three  Acts  (Basil  Mac- 
donald  Hastings).   Sidgwhk  and  Jackson.    Is.  net. 
(Continued  on  page  6S6.) 
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PUNCH 


5? 


THERE  were  never  before 
published  in  this  world 
so  many  volumes  that  con- 
tained so  much  cause  for 
laughing  and  so  little  for 
blushing,  so  many  jokes  and 
so  little  harm."  €J  This  is 
no  less  true  to-day. 

^JVhy  not  tell  your  Newsagent  to 
deliver  "TUNCH  '  to  you  each  week? 


M4 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
•when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  docs 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d,   net  ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4id. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Of  nil  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7!,d.,  direct  from  the  office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Lid. 

10  King  Str«et,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 

"»5 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS.  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON   &  HODGE 
wilt  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand.  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  May  30,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
1  It  II I  NGS,  and  DRAWINGS  (framed  and  in  the  portfolio),  comprising  Modern 
Btthinn  the  Property  of  Sir  JAMES  DALE,  of  Park  Close,  EnelcfieTd  Green  ; 
Arundel  Society  Prints  and  Publications,  the  Propeity  of  Colonel  JERVOISE,  of 
Blae  Itourn,  Purley,  Surrey;  Engravings  of  the  English  and  Krench  Schools; 
Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  some  from  Celebrated  Collections,  and  Drawings  by 
English  Masters;  Sporting  and  other  Prints,  the  Properly  of  Dr.  HOWARD 
JONES  of  a»6G  otwell  Road  ;  and  Fancy  Subjects  and  Portraits,  including  Lady 
Rusbout  and  Children  ;  Views  of  London,  in  colours,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH   LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Home,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  May  at,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  comprising  Two  Fine  Holograph 
Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  an  important  Letter  of  George  Washington,  June  29, 
■777  J  a  remarkable  Series  of  Letters  from  William  Pitt,  the  younger,  Lord  Byron's 
Special  Marriage  Licence,  his  Autograph  Manuscript  of  ten  stanzas  from  Djn  Juan, 
and  a  Letter  from  Shelley  endorsed  by  him  ;  Important  Letters  to  Miss  F.  M.  Kelly 
from  C.  and  M.  Lamb,  C.  Dickens,  Grimaldi,  <4c.  ;  a  remarkable  Letter  from  P.  B. 
and  Mary  Shelley  to  Jane  Clainnont  ;  a  charming  unpublished  Letter  from  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb  to  Miss  Louisa  Martin  ;  Autograph  Manuscripts  of  the 
Brontes  ;  Seiies  of  Letters  from  Tolstoy,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  R.  B.  Browning, 
Ruskin,  &c.  ;""and  Letters  fromCharles  II.,  Marlborough,  John  Evelyn,  Chatham, 
E.  B.  Browning,  Thackeray,  George  Meredith,  Wagner,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  AND 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  5,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and  on 
MONDAY,  June  10,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
SECOND  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  and 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and 
since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  ALFRED  H.  HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  letters  C  and  D. 

May  b:  viewed  two  days  prior. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  price  :s.  each  (post  free  is.  6d.)    Illustrated  Copies 
containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 


COINS  AND  WAR  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  FRIDAY,  June  7,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION  of 
BRITISH  WAR  MEDALS  and  DECORATIONS,  including  a  rare  Victoria 
Cross  Group,  awarded  to  Sergt.  Patrick  Mullane,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  27-28  July, 
1880,  the  Property  of  S.  H.  P.  PELL,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  U.S.A. ;  another  Victoria 
Cross  Group,  awarded  to  Bombardier  Jacob  Thomas,  4th  Company,  1st  Bn.  Bengal 
Arty.,  the  Properly  of  Mr.  H.  HAMILTON  ;  a  Collection  of  English  and  Foreign 
Coins  and  Medals,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  YV., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM," 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORCAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy. 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.     Post  free. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Iscariot's  Bitter  Love.    Headloy.    Is.  net. 

Little  Gray  Songs  from  S.  Joseph's  (Grace  Fallow  Norton). . 

Constable.    Zs.  6d.  net. 
Birds  of  Passage  and  Other  Verses  (Gilbert  Thomas).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Heart  of  Bruce  (George  Henderland).    Paisley  :  Gardner. 

2«.  6d.  net. 

Iiish  Folk- History  Plays  (Lady  Gregory).  2  vo'ls.  Putnams. 
lfjg.  net. 

Denys  of  Auxerre  (.James  Barton).    Christophers.    5.".  net. 
Last  Post  and  Reveille  (Frederick  W.  Ragg).      S.  Catherine 
Press.    1*.  net. 

The    Ballad  of  Two  Great   Cities  and  Other  Poems  (Harold 

Williams).    Fifield.    Is.  net. 
Illusions  and  Ideals  (R.  Dimsdale  Stocker).    Elkin  Mathews. 

1*.  net. 

The  Mask  (J.  Redwood  Anderson).     Oxford  :  Thornton.  4a. 

net. 

The  Lure  of  the  Sea  (J.  E.  Patterson).    Heinemann.    5*.  net. 
Poems  and  Songs  (Richard  Middleton).    Fisher  Unwin.    6a.  net. 
Spindrift  (E.  G.  Buckeridge).    Stock.    Zs.  6d.  net. 
Play  Hours  with  Pegasus  (A.  P.  Herbert).    Oxford  :  Blackwell. 

1-?.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chats  on  Old  Jewellery  and  Trinkets  (Mclver  Percival).  Fisher 

Unwin.    5i.  net. 
Genius  of  the  Common  Law,  The  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.). 

Frowde.    6*.  6d.  net. 
Handbook  for  Girl  Guides,  The  (Agnes  Baden-Powell).  Nelson. 

Is.  net. 

Impertinent  Reflections  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Stanley  Paul. 
2s.  net. 

Italians  of  To-day,  The  (Richard  Bagot).  Mills  and  Boon. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Montessori  Method,  The  (Maria  Montessori).  Heinemann. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

People's  Books,  The  :  The  Foundations  of  Science  (W.  C.  D. 

Whetham)  ;  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Professor  E.  C.  C.  Baly)  ; 

Radiation  (P.  Phillips)  ;  Lord  Kelvin  (A.  Russell) ;  Huxley 

(Professor  G.  Leighton) ;  The  Growth  of  Freedom  (H.  W. 

Nevinson) ;  Julius  Csesar  :  Soldier,  Statesman,  Emperor  (H. 

Hardinge)  ;  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Mrs.  E.  O'Xeill)  ; 

Francis  Bacon  (Professor  A.  R.  Skemp)  ;  The  Brontes  (Miss 

Flora  Masson)  ;  A  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  (A.  K.  Gray)  ; 

Home  Rule  (L.  G.  Redmond  Howard).  Jack.  6d.  net  each. 
Problems  of  the  Pacific  (Frank  Fox).    Williams  and  Norgate. 

7.?.  6d.  net. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Nations,  The  (W.  J.  Balfour  Murphy).  Allen. 
5?.  net. 

Service  Yarns  and  Memories  (Colonel  C.  E.  Callwell,  C.B.). 

Blackwood.  6s. 

Storv  of  my  Rock  Garden.  The  (Reginald  A.  Maltby).  Headley. 
2s.  6d.'  net. 

Strother's  Journal  (Edited  by  Osar  Caine).    Brown.    3*.  net. 
Tragedy  in  Stone,  A,  and  Other  Papers  (Lord  Redesdale).  Lane. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Value  of  a  Maimed  Life,  The  (Thomas  Wedgevood).  Daniel. 

2».  6d.  net. 

Wild  .Flowers  of  the  Hedgerow  :  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Wood 
(W.  Percival  Westell).    Laurie.    1*.  net  each. 

Works,  The,  of  John  Caius,  M.D.  (Edited  by  E.  S.  Roberts). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    18-'.  net. 

Year's  Gardening,  A  (Basil  Hargrave).    Laurie.    6-\  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May. — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/r. ;  The  Open  Court,  10r.  ;  Science  Progress,  5s.  net;  The 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  5s.  net; 
The  Century  Magazine,  Is.  4r/. ;  Mercure  de  France, 
1/r.  50c;  The  American  Historical  Review.  $1;  The  North 
American  Review,  Is.  net;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net; 
The  Journal  of  English  Studies,  Is.  net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Ma>  lair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen.  London. 


Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By      PAT,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


25  May,  1912 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
DR.  SCHRIDROWITZ  ON  RUBBER  FOR  CABLES. 
DIVIDEND   POSSIBILITIES  of  BEKOH. 
LIFE    ON    A    WEST    AFRICAN    ESTATE.  By 

H.  O.  NEWLAND. 
RAMIE   FIBRE.    By  J.  M.  HALLIDAY. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

jo    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

A    SUCCESSFUL     AND     STEADY  YEAR. 


The  Seventy-third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
General  Life  Assurance  Company  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Alfred 
J  a  met  Shcphcard  (Chairman;  presiding. 

The  Secretary  1  Mr.  John  H.  Freeman)  having  read  the  notices, 

The  Chairman  said  the  Company  had  had  a  year  of  successful  and 
steady  business.  The  number  of  policies  which"  had  been  issued  was 
186  in  excess  of  those  issued  during  the  previous  year,  and,  although 
the  total  amount  assured  was  rather  less,  the  now  premiums  were  more, 
»nd,  ai  they  would  be  glad  to  know,  the  total  premium  income  of  the 
Company  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  £1.£86.  Remembering  what 
a  strong  and  ever  iner-  :.-;n-  competition  there  waa  for  life  assurance 
business,  he  thought  the  proprietors  would  agree  with  him  that  the  return 
for  the  year  was  by  no  Menu  uns-iti. factory.  1!.-  would  further  add  that, 
daring  the  four  years  of  the  current  quinquennium  which  had  now 
elapsed,  the  Comprint   had  ,  -u<<]  \iH  i„..r  a- -urine  an  jucrcnHil 

sum  of  £110,711  at  n< w  premiums  of  £10.1?S  in  excess  of  those  produced 
by  the  policies  of  the  first  four  yenrs  of  the  previous  quinquennium. 
This  was  rcry  gratifying,  as  of  course  in  insurance  business  the  progress 
over  an  average  .,i  wars  would  give  a'bettcr  idea  of  the  real  position 
•than  if  the  figures  for  a  year  only  were  given.  In  nnv  one  year  excep- 
tional circumstances  most  necessarily  aflcet  results.  In  other  respects 
the  report  now  before  the  meeting  was  very  reassuring.  The  deaths  still 
continued  to  be  well  below  the  average  of  those  which  might  be  antici- 
pated  by  the  tables  of  mortality,  and  sums  paid  were  alao  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  provided  for  the  claims  of  the  ve.nr.  The  funds 
of  the  Company  had  increased,  the  rate  „f  ,,,t,  r,  .1  u  ,,  .|i:.|,th  ,,, 
Ud  he  was  glad  also  to  add  that  the  percentage  of  cost  of  the  business 
done  had  decreased.  He  thought,  therefor*,  the  shareholders  would  agree 
with  him  that,  (rem  nm  point  of  vow.  the  business  was  progressing 
on  right  lines.  The  direetora  continued  to  denj  with  nil  insurances  in 
the  same  cautious  manner  which  had  nlwnyn  been  adopted,  their  object 
being  to  secure  (food  business  rather  than  a  liirgc  amount  of  business 
of  a  doubtful  character.  With  regard  to  tbl  MapCMC  account  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  the  proprietors  to  know  that  it  was  very  considerably 
in  *yf»s  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  depreciation.  This  was  a  very 
hopeful  feature.  nr,d  when  the  quinquennium  had  to  be  dealt  with  would 
greatly  assist  them,  ft*  would  leave  the  past  and  turn  to  the  future 
It  was  never  wise  to  prophesy  until  one  knew.  but.  notwithstanding 
♦his.  he  was  prepared  to  e»prcM  the  belief  that,  when  nest  rear  the 
qninqnenmnl  account,  were  made  up.  th.v  would  be  able  to  declare 
a  substantial  bonus  to  the  policT  holder*.  With  the  prospect  of  a  bonus 
in  iron*  of  them,  it  ought,  to  !*•  possible  t„  secure  a  large  ncectai,  n  of 
good  assurances.  This,  at  least,  he  could  safely  1  thnt  in  looking  f..r 
business  no  one  need  have  any  hesitation  In  assuring  anv  Intending  pro- 
poser that  the  position  of  the  Companv  was  thoroughly  ./.nn#t  «n.l  it. 
pro.pccts  good  ff.  mnvfd  that  ••  the  report  and  account 
and  circulated  amongst  the  proprietors." 

The  Hon.  II  C  Oro.vennr.  in  seconding  the  motion,  stated  that  he 
thought  the  proprietor,  might  heartily  rongratulatc  them.elt.  .  „,,-,,,  the 
pr<   iiit   position  of  t|,c   f  oinpniiv 

The  resolution  wn«  carried  nnanimonslv. 

On  the  motion  of  the  f  hnir.nan  seconded  by  feord  Arthnr  Cecil,  It 
was  resolved  .  That  a  dir. fiend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  be  d'clnred 
on  the  paid  up  eap,fn|  of  the  Compvny.  pnvable  in  two  half  vearlv 
instalments  to  the  proprietors  whose  name,  .hall  stand  on  the  ,|,srr 
register  at  .lure  '/>  and  December  31.  1912." 


adopt,  d 


OILFIELDS  FINANCE. 


TWO    IMPORTANT  COMBINATIONS. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  holders  of  Ordinary  shares  in  the  Oilfields 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  extraordinary  resolutions  approving 
of  an  agreement  made  between  the  Company  and  the  General  Oil  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  whereby  the  Company  agrees  to  sell  its 
property,  assets  and  undertaking  for  £137,500,  payable  in  62,500  fully-paid 
£1  shares  and  125,000  £1  shares  credited  as  12«.  paid,  of  a  new  company, 
to  be  registered  under  the  name  of  the  Oilfields  Corporation,  Limited, 
or  some  other  suitable  name.  Mr.  Richard  Barnett.  (Chairman  of  the 
Company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W.  Creasser)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said :  Only  three  months  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  the  shareholders  in  annual  general  meeting 
assembled  on  a  strong  financial  position  and  a  25  per  cent,  dividend, 
but  they  have  been  months  of  strenuous  and  successful  work.   We  have 
arranged  two  important  combinations  of  capital,  both  of  which  I  hope 
and  believe  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned.    The  first  is  the  big 
Roumanian  combine,  with  a  capital  of  £1,750,C00,  in  £1  shares.  The 
new  company  embraces  five  concerns,  including  two  of  our  own  subsi- 
diaries— Roumanian  Consolidated  Oilfields,  Limited,  and  the  Bana  Moreni 
Petroleum  Company,  Limited.    The  name  of  the  first-mentioned  company 
has  been  adopted  as  a  suitable  title  for  the  amalgamation.   For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  while  some  of  the 
finest  oil  lands  in  Roumania  were  in  the  possession  of  certain  English 
undertakings,  the  lack  of  adequate  cash  resources  has  sadly  retarded  their 
development  and  exploitation.    It  has  seemed  to  the  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration that  the  time  is  ripe  fcr  a  union  of  British  interests  in  that 
country  which  will  conduce  to  greater  efficiency  in  administration  and 
management,  and  to  the  manifold  economies  which  result  from  working 
on  a  large  scale.    There  are,  of  course,  amalgamations  and  amalgamations. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  combine  a  number  of  undertakings  on  the  basis 
of  giving  each  of  them  all  that  it  asks  and  adding  so  much  for  working 
capital.    To  follow  that  course  here  would  have  been  merely  to  crystallise 
past  mistakes  and  to  perpetuate  them  in  a  new  and  more  glaring  form. 
A  very  different  policy  has  been  adopted  in  both  of  the  amalgamation 
schemes  which  I  commend  to  your  notice  to-day.    The  five  Roumanian 
companies  which  have  now  made  common  cause  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Oilfields  Finance  Corporation  had  before  the  amalgamation  an  aggregate 
paid-up  capital  of  over  £950,000.    The  surgeon's  knife  had  been  gently, 
but  firmly,  applied,  and  £200,000  of  dead  capital  has  been  written  off 
and  replaced  by  £200, COO  of  fresh  working  capital.    The  result  is  that 
the  new  Roumanian  Consolidated  Oilfields,  Limited,  commences  its  career 
with  a  unique  selection  of  proved  oil  lands,  with  a  small  but  rapidly- 
growing  production,  with  a  refinery  and  pipeline,  with  a  guarantee  of 
£250,000  cash  working  capital,  and  with  over  £700. CCO  available  for  future 
issue  as  and  when  required.   It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  imagine 
a  more  solid  or  more  satisfactory  position.    Incidentally  I  may  say  that 
the  painful  but  salutary  surgical  operation  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  not  been  in  any  sense  at  the  expense  of  our  own  subsidiary  companies. 
We  are  proud  to  believe  that  every  £1  share  issued  from  City  Hou6e 
is  intrinsically  worth  at  least  2Cs..  and,  so  far  as  this  amalgamation  is 
concerned,   the    belief  ha:;   not  been  falsified.     Roumanian  Consolidated 
contributed  no  less  than  £85.000  of  cash  working  capital  to  the  common 
stock,  and   alone  of  the  five   companies  came   into   the  combine  at  a 
premium,  while  Bana  Moreni  came  in  at  par.    The  prospects  of  the  new 
company  arc  most  brilliant,  and  a  cablegram  just  received  from  Itoumania 
informs  us  that  oil  has  been  struck  in  one  of  the  new  wells  (No.  12  Bana) 
at  n  depth  of  889  feet,  while  two  other  wells  of  the  combine  in  the  same 
locality  will  probably  be  brought  into  production  during  tho  next  few 
days.    The  No.  12  Bana  has  begun  producing  in  quiet  and  satisfactory 
fashion.    On  Saturday  and  on   Sunday  in  24  hours'  baling  it  produced 
11  tons;  yesterday  (Monday)  15  hours'  baling  gave  10  tons,  and  the  rate 
of  production  will  gradually  increase.    I  must  tell  you  that  the  Bana 
No.  12  is  within  a  few  yards  of  our  Moreni   (Roumania)   well   No.  6, 
which  has  given  us  2.800  tons  of  oil  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  is 
steadily  producing   to-day,  and   the  Bana   Moreni   makes   a   very  good 
contribution  to  the  combine  with  this  well  which  came  into  production 
on   Saturday   last.    I   have   dealt  nt  some   length  with   the  Houmnnian 
amalgamation  because  it  is  the  first  opportunity  which  I  have  had  as 
chairman   of  the   Oilfields  Kinnnce  Corporation    to  explain   to  you  the 
genesis  of  an  enterprise  in  which  our  Company  is  very  largely  interested. 
The  amalgamation  sofaemc  which  invites  your  attention  this  day  is  nno 
of  a  somewhat  different  character.    The  General  Oil  and  Finance  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  was,  like  our  own  Company,  formed   in   April,  1910, 
but,  owin?  to  various  causes,  it  had  not  achieved  so  large  a  measure  of 
success.    It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  compnny,  under  the  name  of  th© 
Oilfields  Corporation,    Limited    (or  some  other  suitable   name),   with  a 
capital  of   C600.C00,  in  £1  shares.    Having  regnrd  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  capital  value  of  the  nssets  of  the  Oilfields  Finance  Corporation, 
the   Ordinary   shareholders   would    receive   n    £1    share    (12».   paid),  in 
exchange   for  each    £1    (5».    paid  I,   in  the   existing   Company,   while  tho 
Deferred  shareholders  would  receive  11  £1  share  (fully  paid)  in  exchange 
f>.r  ■  11  i.v  two  Deferred  shares.    On  the  other  hand,  the  shareholders  of 
the  General  Oil  and  Finance  Corporation  would  receive  three  shares  of  £1 
each  (13*.  4rf.  paid),  in  exchange  for  everv  four  shares  of  £1  (15».  paid) 
in  the  present  Company.    When  claiming  their  shares  in  the  new  company 
credited  as  12s.  paid  the  Ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Oilfields  Finance 
Corporation  would  be  asked  to  pny  Is.  Hit.  per  share,  thus  making  the 
.hares  l.'».  ill.  paid  :  and  it  i«  promised  in  the  near  future  to  call  up 
the  remaining  6*.  8<f.  in  two  cnlU  of  J*.  Ail.  eneh.  thus  making  *he  issued 
capital  of  the  new  companv  £575,000.  in  folly-paid  shares  of  £1  each, 
>.f    which    over    I'MO.roO  will    be   cash   working    capital.    Then  £2/5.000 
further  shnrcs  would  remain  available  for  future  issue  as  working  ea|  Ital 
and   for  the   general  purpo.es  of   the  Compnny,  and   the  subscription  of 
£50.000  of  thi«  ami, ant  has  nlreadv  been  guaranteed.    I  believe  that  the 
scheme  of  nmnlvamat ion  Is  an  equitable  one.  and   may  lie  fairly  com- 
mended to  the  shareholder,  of  both  companies.    An  regards  the  Oilfields 
Finance  Corporation,  while  the  work  of  the  past  time  months  has  been 
largely   of  n   preliminary   character,   and   calculated   to   result    In  largo 
profits  for  the  Oombtned  undertaking,  the  realised  profits  are  sufficient  to 
jnstifv  the  directors  In  deolarlng  the  usual  Interim  dividend  at  the  ratn 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares.   This  will  be  paid  for 
the   period   between   .lanuarv    1    and    Mav   ft    the   date   from    which  the 
proposed  amalgamation  take  effect.    I  will  now  call  upon  mv  colleague, 
Mr    Ratherford    to  second  the  resolutions,  which  1  will  propose  en  bloc, 
and  If  there  are  any  questions  to  be  askrd   I  will   answer  Ihein   to  the 
best    of   mv  ability, 

Mr.  Wat. on  lliitlierford.  M.P..  seconded  the  resolutions. 
Ha  question,  ui  tp  liked,  and  the  Chairman  then  put   the  resolutions 
to  the  meeting,  which  wcri   Parried  unanimously,  and  without  discussion. 

A  mreting  nt  1 V  H  (erred  shareholders  in  the  (Vurpnnv  was  then  held. 
St  which  similar  resolutions  were  also  unanimously  carried  The  necessnrv 
operative   re.oliitb.ns  Wert   'hen   submitted   to  an   ettraordlnarv  general 

esrrleil  nnanimonslv. 


meeting  of  the  (omniny.  and  w«r< 
The  proceedings  then  terminated 
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Tally  .1  al.-'  T  ere  is  no  onr  win  sees  so  much  of  the  game  as  the 
wuketkteprr.  When  you  lave  played  r  ricket  for  twenty-four  years  and 
jour  name  happen!  to  be  Arthur  Augustus  Lilley  (called  "  Dick"  for  short)  ynu 
may  be  said  to  nave  seen  ireity  tie.-rly  all  ihat  is  worth  seein;  in  connection 
«iih  trie  game.  If  in  addition  to  this  you  have  ihr  Icnark  of  being  ab.e  to  tell 
what  you  ha\e  seen  y.ur  siory  should  be  wcr  hy  of  all  attention. 

"  Befo  e  out  bl  s  re:  d  many  pages  one  realises  the  'act  that  ihe  gre:  t  Warwick- 
shire » icketki  eper  ran  le  I  bis  story  \ery  plea  an  ly  ;  consequently,  with  his 
wide  cxperien  e  of  the  gain*-  both  iii  England  at  d  down  under,  he  lias  presented 
us  not  only  with  a  verv  rt-adal  le  but  also  a  very  instructive  book.  In  fact  he 
'dials  on'  in  su  hasimpl-  yet  interesting  st>  le  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
the  vol  me  down  whtn  01.ee  you  have  opened  its  pages. 

"  1  here  are  interest  ng  chjpters  on  lours  in  Austra'ia,  and  many  cheery 
ar.ecd*.tes  of  famous  cricketers  ;  a  chap'er  on  the  principal  p!ayine  grounds, 
and  fi  aily  some  very  useful  clapters  containing  adtuc  to  y.  un*  players.  It 
is  an  altogether  pleasant  look  and  one  which  tvtry  cricketer  will  add  to  his 
library." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Exceptionally  interesting  and  informative." 
Wet: minster  Gazet:e.— "  One  cricketer  at  least  has  opened  the  season  in 
fine  form.' 

'  irmmgheim  Post.-  ■■  While  there  is  not  a  bo.T-tful  line  in  the  whr.  le  book, 
ore  fe«_U  that  it  is  the  story  of  a  crickettr  vriih  bis  heait  and  soul  in  his  work, 
with  high  ideuls,  a  tt  nder  regard  for  its  tradnioi  s,  and  a  world  of  sentiment  in 
h's  t.ature  for  all  that  is  test  and  brightest  in  Engli-h  cricket.  Lilley  has 
e>  joj  ed  mu.  h  of  the  suns!  iue  of  life,  an  I  he  has  1  played  the  game.'  I  here 
aie  many  photographs,  ai  d  much  advice  to  young  p'ajers  in  ibis  quiie  admirable 
book." 

Athletic  Nevis.—" ,1  he  book  is  full  orcbarrn  for  the  cricketer,  fragrant  with 
memories,  packed  with  1 1*  anecdotes,  and  rendered  invaluable  by  it*  practical 
advice  to  all  manner  of  men,  even  10  ih<  se  august  autociats  the  captains.  The 
ci  mn.uniiy  i^  indebted  to  Lilley  for  a  bojk  rich  with  good  things." 
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into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

When  General  Kitchener  told  his  Staff  at  dinner  one 
ay  he  was  to  have  a  peerage  he  mentioned  that 
e  had  been  trying  to  think  of  a  title.  He  said  "  I 
jppose  it  will  have  to  be  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  ", 
nd  he  added  that  it  would  be  rather  a  nuisance  in  a 
ay,  because  of  course  he  would  be  nicknamed  K.  of 
"  Why  ",  exclaimed  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 

that's  the  very  tille  for  you— King  of  Kings  !"  We 
Dpe  that  Lord  Kitchener,  in  the  profoundly  important 
ut  obscure  discussion  at  Malta  between  himself  and 
lr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill,  will  play  the  master 
irt,  for  then  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean  will  be 

toured. 

Five  to  two  in  favour  of  the  men  "  is  Mr.  Hen 
illctt's  reading  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  report.  The 
uth  is  not  so  simple.  Tin-  two  point >  on  which  Sir 
dward  Clarke  has  reported  in  favour  of  the  masters 
'e  cardinal ;  the  five  are  subsidiary.  Mr.  Gosling,  open- 
g  the  men's  case  at  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  inquiry  on 
riday  of  last  week,  said  thai  the  men's  prii*  ipal  griev- 
KC  was  the  masters'  employment  of  non-unionists; 
id  it  is  precisely  this  prim  ipal  grievance,  embodied  in 
>ints  one  and  two  of  the  men's  gravamina,  in  whi<  h 

idgmenl  has  gone  against  them.  Mr.  Gosling  said  at 

ie  opening  of  the  inquiry  that  on  this  question  the 
icn  could  not  possibly  give  way.    Sir  Edward  (larkc 

>w  declam   and  the  Government  supports  him — 

lat  on  this  particular  point  the  men  are  <  le.irK  in 
ic  wrong. 

Thomas  was  a  non-union  man — in  trade-unionist 
rgon,  a  man  who  had  not  the  Federation  I Yket .  A 
lionist  workman  refused  tO  WOrU  with  him,  and  a 
rike  was  declared.     This  was  flatly  against  the  agree- 


ment between  men  and  masters  of  August  last  :  "  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  or  difficulties  arising  no  member  shall 
knock  oft  work,  but  continue  his  employment  and  report 
to  his  society  as  soon  as  possible.  The  matter  shall 
then  be  dealt  with  forthwith  by  the  Masters'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Men's  Society,  and  in  the  event  of  not 
coming  to  agreement  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ". 

The  refusal  of  unionist  workmen  to  work  with  a  non- 
unionist  is  clearly  a  breach  of  the  agreement  of  last 
August.  It  was  understood  by  masters  and  men  that, 
as  Mr.  Tillett  put  it,  "  the  workman  was  a  free  agent  ". 
The  men  through  their  leaders  admitted  that  they  had 
no  right  to  prevent  the  masters  employing  unionists  or 
non-unionists  at  their  discretion  ;  and  it  was  explicitly 
stated  in  the  agreement  that  "  the  members  of  the 
National  Transport  Federation  will  not  demand  or  re- 
quest that  foremen  shall  be  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion '*.  It  is  really  astonishing  that,  though  these  points 
wire  discussed  and  clearly  settled  less  than  twelve 
months  ago,  the  men  should  now  be  claiming  the  right 
to  force  non-union  men  to  join  the  union,  and  should 
iharge  the  masters  with  want  of  faith  in  employing 
non-unionists. 

Of  the  five  subsidiary  points  none,  in  itself — except 
p<  rhaps  the  refusal  (point  three)  of  the  lightermen  em- 
ployers to  meet  a  branch  of  the  Watermen's  Union — 
was  a  strong  enough  motive  for  a  strike.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  rases  is  that  of  a  tug's  captain 
Ordered  to  tow  the  "  Lady  Jocelyn  ",  loaded  with  non- 
union men  who  were  being  brought  into  pott  to  take 
the  place  of  unionists  on  strike.  To  tow  the  "  Lady 
Joeelyn  "  full  of  blacklegs  to  fill  the  places  of  honest 
men  was  irony  more  than  ti  ide-unionist-human-naturc 
could  endure.  I  he  lug's  Captain  bluntly  refused. 
Naturally  he  was  dismissed,  to  turn  up  l  ist  week  in  a 
seventh  head  of  grievance  against  the  masters. 

The  (  ,o\  eminent,  on  receiving  Sir  Edward  Clarke's 
inquiry,  immediately  wrote  to  masters  and  men,  point- 
ing out  that  then-  could  be  no  further  doubt  as  to  the 
me. ming  of  the  agreements  of  last  August  -  that  the 
strike  could  not   lawfully  continue.        |  he  men  were 
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plainly  asked  whether  they  intended  to  keep  faith  with 
the  masters;  and  return  to  work,  pending  a  settlement 
of  their  disputes  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  as  provided  in 
their  agreement.  Meantime  the  Government  invited 
the  masters  to  meet  the  men  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade  "  to 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  general  settlement  of  the  labour 
disputes  which  so  seriously  affect  the  trade  of  the  Port 
and  the  interests  of  the  public  ". 

The  Government  are  piously  of  opinion  "  that  agree- 
ments should  be  strictly  followed  ".  Hut  the  men 
refuse  to  go  back  to  work  ;  and  the  masters  refuse  to 
come  to  a  meeting.  The  masters'  refusal  is  in  the 
circumstances  not  unnatural.  The  men  have  broken 
the  agreement  and  persist  in  the  breach.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  the  masters  met  the  men  in  a  series  of  con- 
ferences, and  the  agreements  then  arrived  at  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Government.  What,  they  say,  is  the  use  of 
further  conferences  without  some  guarantee  that  the 
men  will  be  held  to  their  word?  So  the  Conference  met 
on  Friday — minus  the  masters  !  This  was  Hamlet 
without  the  soliloquies. 

Nevertheless,  their  refusal  to  meet  the  men  is  perhaps 
unwise.  They  are  on  certain  points  clearly  in  the 
wrong ;  though  Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  unable  to  find 
an  obvious  breach  of  agreement.  Had  they  accepted 
the  Government's  suggestion  to  confer  they  would  even 
more  clearly  put  in  the  wrong  the  men  who  have  refused 
the  Government's  suggestion  to  return  to  work. 

The  Government  is  struck  on  both  cheeks  ;  but  its  first 
duty  is  clear.  Already  it  is  obvious  that,  given  protec- 
tion for  free  labour,  the  trade  unionists  will  not  be  able 
to  starve  the  community  into  any  settlement  against 
oublic  policy.  Fullest  protection  must  be  given  to  all 
men  willing  to  work.  Even  so,  the  damage  of  the 
strike  will  be  very  heavy.  Transport  through  the  home 
railways  is  fortunately  undisturbed,  so  that  English 
fruit  and  farm  produce  will  be  stimulated  into 
market  ;  but  the  foreign  fruit  trade,  just  now  at  its 
height,  is  spoiled  for  the  season.  Meat  continues  to  be 
safely  brought  through  to  Smithfield  under  protection  ; 
but  the  temper  of  the  crowd  is  uncertain.  In  a  serious 
riot  the  present  arrangements  for  convoy  would  be 
absurdly  inadequate. 

The  police  convoys  have  not  acted  with  unnecessary 
violence;  and  the  Strike  Committee's  hortations  are 
beyond  all  reason.  It  seems  that  the  police  on  Wednes- 
day morning  bringing  meat  into  Smithfield  actually 
rode  through  the  crowd  "  without  regard  to  public 
safety  ".  What  does  the  Strike  Committee  expect? 
These  policemen  were  on  duty  to  see  that  the  vans  got 
safely  through  an  unsympathetic  crowd.  If  a  crowd 
assembles  in  the  way  of  the  vans  the  policemen  must 
ride  through  the  crowd  as  best  they  can.  In  the  view 
of  the  Strike  Committee  this  is  to  "  act  as  brutal  instru- 
ments of  the  capitalist  class".  The  Strike  Committee 
calls  upon  the  police  "  to  honour  the  fact  that  they  are 
members  of  the  working  class  ".  Apparently  they  are 
to  honour  the  fact  by  leaving  vans  in  their  charge  to 
be  overturned  and  robbed  by  the  crowd. 

Nothing  very  new  or  of  any  consequence  happened 
at  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Independent  Labour 
party  and  Mr.  Hyndman's  British  Socialist  party.  The 
newest  is  the  trouble  with  both  about  their  newspapers. 
The  executive  of  the  Labour  party  was  assailed  over 
the  "  Labour  Leader  "  ;  and  quite  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  members  are  sure  they  could  edit  the  news- 
paper better  than  it  is  edited.  An  interesting  bit  of 
information  about  the  journalism  of  the  British  Socialist 
party  is  that  its  experiment  in  founding  a  newspaper 
only  reached  the  dummy  stage.  An  article  on  syndi- 
calism killed  cock  robin.  Both  the  opportunist  Labour 
party  and  the  doctrinaire  Socialists  disapprove  of  syndi- 
calism ;  but  not  more  than  each  of  them  disapproves  of 
the  views  of  the  other. 


The  members  seem  only  to  agree  in  going  for  illus- 
trations to  Russia  when  they  disapprove  of  their  own 
people,  and  so  we  learn  that  the  executive  committee 
emulated  the  Russian  bureaucracy  over  the  syndicalist 
article.  This  criticism  may  have  had  some  point  for 
Mr.  Hyndman's  "  bear  garden  ",  but  the  President  of 
the  Labour  party's  about  Russia  could  have  none  any- 
where. There  is  no  "  alliance  "  with  Russia,  and  if 
there  was,  how  would  the  Malecka  case  be  the  "  heavy 
price  "  we  are  paying  for  it?  Even  if  "  the  Tsardom 
and  the  Warsaw  Court  "  are  all  that  Mr.  Anderson's 
banal  fancy  paints  them,  they  would  not  treat  Mis& 
Malecka  worse  with  our  "  alliance  "  than  without,  but 
more  likely  better. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  John  Burns  who  was  wont  to  speak — 
indignantly — of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill 
as  the  "  Bounding  Brothers"?  Mr.  Churchill  clearly 
has  cut  the  connexion,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  bounds 
high  and  low  as  ever.  His  latest  at  Swansea 
marks  an  advance  on  the  Tabernacle.  Such  Liberals 
as  Lord  S.  Davids,  Lord  Pontypridd  and  Sir  D. 
Brynmor  Jones  were  on  the  platform  to  cheer  his  refer- 
ences to  the  "  Most  High  ",  "  vessels  consecrated  to 
the  sanctuary  .  .  .  meat  dedicated  to  the  altar  ",  now 
on  the  "  sideboards  "  of  the  Dooks ;  and  pore  old  people 
crowded  by  "  ten  thousand  little  Czars  "  in  the  rural 
districts  "  in  miserable  dens,  the  crevices  of  which  are 
seething  with  disease  and  death  ".  The  Home  Secre- 
tary wrote  that  "  with  the  deepest  regret  and  disap- 
pointment "  he  was  prevented  from  attending.  So  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  another  Bounding 
Brother  to  fill  the  gap. 

Though  he  spoke  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Mr. 
Agar  Robartes  voted  for  it,  which  was  some  solid  con- 
solation for  his  Liberal  friends  ;  and  now,  having  voted 
for  the  Bill,  Mr.  Robartes  has  spoken  against  it,  which 
is  some  consolation — if  not  very  solid — for  his  Unionist 
opponents.  But  it  does  not  end  even  at  this,  for  the 
member  for  the  S.  Austell  division  of  Cornwall  has  just 
declared  that,  unless  Ulster  is  left  out  and  the  Bill 
drastically  improved,  he  will  be  obliged  to  vote  against 
the  third  reading.  If  this  happens,  Mr.  Robartes  will 
surely  have  achieved  a  record.  It  needs  a  nimble  wit 
in  truth  to  follow  him,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the 
S.  Austell  division  of  Cornwall  Liberal  officials  have 
been  unequal  to  the  task  ;  they  have  decided  to  support 
Home  Rule  and  to  support  Mr.  Robartes. 

What  is  almost  as  amusing  is  that  two  stout  Radical 
M.P.s  have  proposed  and  seconded  Mr.  Agar  Robartes 
tor  membership  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  Are 
they  beginning  to  think  then  at  the  National  Liberal 
that  "  Ulster  will  be  right"  after  all?  The  hopeless 
confusion  into  which  we  are  all  plunged  by  Mr. 
Robartes'  policy  of  voting  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and 
declaring  against  it  might  well  be  capped  by  the  Irish 
party  standing  him  a  complimentary  dinner  on  his 
election  as  member  of  the  Club. 

Rebellions,  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  in  his  speech  this 
week,  have  succeeded  with  us  in  England,  revolu- 
tions never;  for  the  exclusion  of  James  II.  was  a 
rebellion,  while  Cromwell,  breaking  unwillingly  enough 
with  tradition,  was  a  revolutionary  indeed — and  a 
failure.  "  In  a  little  more  than  two  years  the  hour  of 
vengeance  struck  " — the  heads  that  Pepys  saw  at  the 
southern  end  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  rest  of  it. 
The  words  quoted  are  John  Morley's,  whose  "  Oliver 
Cromwell  "  confirms  Mr.  Balfour's  view  on  every  other 
page,  and  his  moral  that  really  to  make  the  best  of  the 
future  you  must  not  ignore  the  past. 

While  the  French  Chamber  is  considering  in  detail 
the  scheme  for  the  future  government  of  Morocco,  the 
Moors  themselves  are  refusing  to  be  governed  at  all. 
Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  Mulai  Hafid  has  done 
the  French  immense  harm  by  letting  it  be  known  that 
he  wished  to  abdicate.    If  he  stays  it  will  be  said  that 
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he  is  a  prisoner  in  French  hands  ;  if  he  goes  the  French 
will  be  charged  with  having  dethroned  him.  The 
arrival  of  the  French  Resident-General  has  brought 
things  to  a  head.  All  the  country  round  Fez  is  up,  and 
the  position  of  the  French  garrison  is  serious.  Already 
the  army  of  occupation  is  little  short  of  50,000,  and 
further  increases  are  necessary.  No  wonder  people 
in  Paris  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  France  has  not 
bought  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

This  week  the  danger  point  in  the  Near  East  has 
shifted  from  Albania  to  Athens.  The  Chamber 
reassembles  to-day,  and  the  first  question  before  it  is 
whether  the  Cretan  deputies  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
their  seats  in  token  of  the  island's  union  with  Greece. 
M.  Venezelos,  the  Greek  Premier,  must  have  been 
sorely  tempted.  He  is  himself  a  Cretan.  The 
deputies  have  got  to  Athens  in  spite  of  the  Powers. 
The  Greek  people  are  enthusiastic.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  Turkey  dare  risk  another  war  just  now,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Bulgaria  would  attack  her  if  she  did. 
But  M.  Venezelos  has  decided  that  Greece  requires 
peace  at  all  costs,  and  has  apparently  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Cretans  to  have  patience  a  little  longer. 
He  is  a  remarkable  man  and  a  fine  patriot. 

By  his  success  in  Ohio  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoilt  the 
President's  chances  ;  by  his  success  in  New  Jersey  he 
has  strengthened  his  own.  New  Jersey  is  a  Conser- 
vative State,  full  of  the  respectable  business  men  whom 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Radicalism  was  expected  to  shock. 
His  victory  shows  he  is  regaining  his  lost  prestige  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Moreover,  the  New  Jersey  vote 
will  influence  the  Convention  when  it  comes-  to  deal 
with  the  contested  delegates.  The  party  managers  will 
almost  certainly  feel  that  they  had  better  have  as  many 
Roosevelt  men  in  as  possible,  Mr.  Taft  being  now 
pretty  well  out  of  the  running. 

A  negro  insurrection  in  Cuba  need  not  mean  unmen- 
tionable horrors.  Possibly  the  Cuban  Government 
could  quiet  things  down  by  doles,  if  left  to  itself.  But 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  left  to  itself.  American  opinion 
is  ready  to  believe  anything  of  the  black  man,  the  Piatt 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  opens  the  way  to  inter- 
vention, and  already  there  is  a  demand  for  something 
to  be  done.  That  is  why  a  warship  has  been  sent  to 
the  island.  Moreover,  the  American  public  cannot 
trust  President  Gomez  to  handle  the  situation.  Why 
should  they?  They  know  that  most  of  his  officials 
owe  their  posts  to  political  intrigues  and  not  to  merit. 
Meanwhile  their  excitement  is  only  making  matters 
worse,  for  the  Cuban  negro  hates  the  Yankee  more  than 
he  ever  hated  the  Spaniard. 

Mr.  Borden's  visit  to  England  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  discuss  with  the  Imperial  Government  the 
question  of  Canada's  naval  programme  will  he  the  best 
proof  that  the  Dominion  has  abandoned  her  little  navy 
ideas  once  and  for  all.  Canada  intends  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  forces  and  to  bring  herself 
into  line  with  the  only  sound  principles  of  naval  defence. 
The  Colonics  have  indeed  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
truth  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  energy  and  money  to 
have  a  few  vessels,  however  modern,  in  or  about  their 
ports  incapable  of  rendering  service  at   the  strategic 

centre.     At  the  launching  of  the  "  Melbourne "  on 

Thursday  Captain  Mnirhead  Collins,  •peaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth,  said  that  Australia  in  building 
a  navy  was  moved  by  a  sense  not  only  of  local  require- 
ments but  of  Imperial  obligations.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  Colonies  are  plating  their  ships  under 
Imperial  control  is  as  hopeful  for  the  future  as  their 
lead  in  tariff  matters. 

"  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  low 
Peace  and  Feli<  ity  " 
goes  the  old  metrical  psalm  whif  h  ends  the  sitting  of 
the  annual  Parliament  of  the  Scottish  Church.     "  Jeru- 
salem "  is  the  regular  symbolic  term  for  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland — so  closely  was  the  Old  Tcitanv-nt  with  the 


heart  and  mind  of  that  Western  nation  which  of  all 
others  finds  the  concrete  Hebrew  most  anti-pathetic. 
Inside,  the  Fathers  and  Brethren  arranged  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  their  Moderator,  in  his  Court 
dress,  lace  ruffles,  gown  and  hood,  for  Speaker.  Above 
them,  on  the  canopied  throne,  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner in  green  and  gold — "  her  Grace  "  beside  him, 
backed  by  a  glittering  staff — signifying  the  link  of 
Church  and  Sovereign. 

In  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  week  is  a  powerful  counterblast  against 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  folly.  While  disunion  is 
the  policy  in  Wales,  Scotland's  two  greatest  Churches, 
only  separated  by  a  theory  of  voluntaryism  held  by  the 
United  Free  Church,  are  seriously  striving  for  union  on 
the  basis  of  a  National  Church.  The  movement  is  a 
live  one  ;  and  though  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
proposals  that  have  been  formulated,  and  were  ripe 
enough  for  discussion  this  week  in  the  assemblies, 
would  at  once  be  agreed  on  as  satisfactory,  the  pros- 
pects are  encouraging.  The  resolutions  actually  passed 
in  both  assemblies  assure  a  continuance  of  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  express  a  lively  desire  that  further  discussion 
may  remove  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
definite  project. 

Ail  this  is  a  very  remarkable  sign  of  the  times.  Pro- 
phecies made  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  United  Free 
Church  was  formed  out  of  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  would  have  forecast  the 
course  of  things  quite  differently.  That  union  seemed 
the  start  of  a  new  campaign  against  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  any  Church  as  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. No  idea  of  union  with  the  Established  Church 
would  have  been  conceivable  by  those  who  founded  the 
United  Free  Church  on  any  other  basis  than  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment.  Yet  the  memorandum  of 
union  proposed  to  it  by  the  Established  Church  has 
been  considered  by  a  committee  and  reported  on  to  the 
assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  with  the  results 
above  mentioned. 

Lord  Guthrie,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and 
a  United  Free  Church  leader,  urges  on  his  Church  that 
their  theory  of  voluntaryism  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  union  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  religious 
life  of  Scotland  which  requires  that  resources  devoted  to 
religion  shall  be  preserved  for  religious  purposes.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  is  just  as  free  from  State  control 
as  any  Church  that  calls  itself  free;  and  it  would  not 
submit  to  State  control  in  doctrine  or  government  in 
any  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  endowments 
amongst  the  Churches.  But  it  is  this  point  as  to  State 
relationship,  and  the  possibilities  of  legislation  which 
would  be  necessary,  which  makes  the  United  Free 
Church  hesitate.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  is  in  no 
disestablishment  mood. 

Wilbur  W  right,  with  his  brother  Orville — for  the  two 
men  cannot  be  separated  in  science  or  craft — was  the 
first  man  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  in  a  motor-driven 
machine  heavier  than  air.  Already  in  M)o5  Wilbur 
Wright  was  "  living  "  at  Dayton  in  the  United  States; 
before  anyone  in  Kuroj>e  was  ready  even  to  believe  it 
was  poeeible.  Wilbur  Wright,  with  his  brother  Orville, 
invented  the  aeroplane  for  hirnsell  almost  from  first 
principles.  But  he  had  more  to  do  than  that.  lie  had 
also  to  make  the  world  Ixlieve  in  him.  Leaving  his 
brother  to  COnverl  the  Americans  at  Washington,  he 
erossed  to  Europe  in  i<»oK  ;  and,  living  for  nearly  two- 
and-a-half  hours  at  I.e  Mans,  a  distance  of  ninety-three 
miles,  '  ompelled  the  incredulous  to  take  him  seriously, 
lb-  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  aeroplane  adopted 
by  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe. 

Wilbur  Wright  was  more  than  a  daring  sportsman 
with  a  turn  for  meehani<  s.  He  was  typically  the  inven- 
tor, absorbed  in  his  craft — looking  no  further  than  for 
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the  mere  necessary  funds  to  enable  him  to  buy  materials 
and  pay  for  breakages.  He  avoided  the  public;  was 
disliked  by  the  Press;  was  indifferent  as  well  to  the 
derision  with  which  he  was  first  received  as  to  the 
applause  that  followed,  lie  came  to  Le  Mans  to  win 
neither  cash  nor  credit;  but  to  convince  the  world  that 
it  was  possible  to  motor  into  the  air. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Covent  Garden  opera  syndicate  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein,  one  thing  is  certain  :  Covent  Garden  has  never 
made  so  daring  a  bid  for  the  support  of  genuine  musical 
enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Ilammerstein  is  making  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Holbrooke's  "  Children  of  Don  ".  More 
than  the  falc  of  a  single  opera  is  at  stake.  Should  Mr. 
1  lolbrookc's  work  prove  a  hit,  we  may  confidently  expect 
other  English  operas  to  be  given  a  chance;  should  the 
public  stay  aw  ay  no  one  will  dare  to  blame  Mr.  Ilam- 
merstein if  he  refrains  from  further  experiments.  Let 
all  those  who  wish  to  see  English  opera  a  living  fact 
l>ook  their  seats  and  give  the  work  a  fair  hearing. 
English  opera  has  hitherto  spelt  failure  because  the 
English  public  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  it. 

Provincial  cities,  in  respect  of  art,  arc  woefully 
provided.  The  evidence  in  the  Castiglione  picture  case 
brings  it  home.  What  we  suppose  was  indescribable 
rubbish  was  regularly  disposed  of  to  provincial  people. 
The  clever  trickery  of  the  system  is  beside  the  point; 
the  sad  thing  is  that  so  little  effort  is  made  to  put 
examples  of  real  art  within  the  reach  of  the  provinces. 
We  believe  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  large  London  galleries 
the  provincial  collections  are  mainly  considered  as 
dumping  grounds  for  loans  of  discreditable  pictures 
w  hose  room  is  needed. 

In  the  same  way  Colonial  museums  are  too  often 
supplied  with  the  sort  of  old  masters  that  the  fraudulent 
dealer  knows  so  well  how  to  fake.  A  generous  ignorant 
donor  or  an  enterprising  dealer,  the  one  innocently,  the 
other  from  business,  keep  art  a  closed  book  to  New 
Zealanders  or  Canadians.  Obviously  the  provincial 
who  drives  keen  bargains  in  faked  Michelangelos  and 
Titians  is  artistically  a  foolish  snob.  But  we  certainly 
do  not  help  them  by  generous  loans  of  rubbish  from  the 
National  Galleries. 

Mr.  Senator  Smith  has  issued  his  report  or  address 
on  the  "  Titanic  "  Inquiry  in  America.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary document  quite  as  violent  on  all  counts  as  one 
might  have  expected ;  it  is  utterly  without  restraint, 
ramping  and  injudicial  to  a  degree.  It  is  full  of  flourish 
and  emotion,  and  the  style  throughout  is  that  of  a  penny 
shocker.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Senator  Smith  will  prob- 
ably not  strike  most  people  as  being  an  unkind  man. 
But  without  doubt  he  is  the  man  we  describe  in  England 
as  an  ass. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  this  American 
Senator  reports  officially  to  the  American  Senate  : 

In  this  sorrowful  experience  we  can  see  again  in  our 
imagination  the  proud  ship  instinct  with  life  and  energy, 
with  active  figures  again  swarming  upon  its  decks ; 
musicians  who  filled  the  last  moment  with  melody  and 
Spartan  courage,  and  teachers,  artists,  authors,  soldiers, 
and  men  of  large  affairs;  brave  men  and  noble  women  of 
every  land— we  can  see  the  unpretentious  and  the  lowly, 
turning  their  back  upon  the  Old  World,  where  endurance 
is  to  them  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  looking  hopefully  to  the 
new — and  the  ship  suddenly  reels  and  gives  up  the  unequal 
battle,  but  upon  that  broken  hull  new  vows  were  taken, 
new  fealty  expressed,  old  love  renewed,  and  those  who  had 
been  devoted  in  friendship  and  companions  in  life  went 
proudly  and  defiantly  on  the  last  life  pilgrimage  together. 

There  was  one  strangely  mean  thing  in  the 
address — the  statement  that  several  of  the  officers  left 
the  sinking  ship  with  all  the  haste  they  could.  There 
is  r  *  1  ■•-  <rd  of  truth  in  this  calumny.  The  officers 
carried  >n  bravely,  and  on  the  whole  with  resource. 
We  hop 5  American  seamen  will  call  this  frothy  man  to 
account. 


WANTED— AN  EXECUTIVE. 

\\7  E  had  the  mild  pleasure  at  breakfast  of  reading 
W  out  to  a  Liberal  M.P.  the  Hackney  figures  tin: 
morning  after  the  election.  "  Well  he  said  with 
the  candour  common  to  many  party  men  in  private  but 
naturally  absent  from  them  in  public,  "  I  think  we  have 
done  quite  well,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  most  constituencies  at  the  present  time  ". 
Now  this  came  from  one  of  the  reasoning  and  judicious 
supporters  of  the  Government ;  from  a  moderate  but 
earnest  Liberal,  a  Home  Ruler  and  Disestablish  r 
within  limits,  and  a  sympathiser  with  the  poor  and  the 
claims  of  labour.  He  went  on  to  attribute  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Government  just  now  largely  to  the  Insur- 
ance Act.  This  measure,  he  said,  would  probably  cost 
him  his  scat — a  county  constituency  in  the  South  of 
England,  w  hich  is  Liberal  and  strong  Nonconformist  by 
a  tradition  almost  of  centuries.  The  Insurance  Act  is 
doubtless  very  much  disliked  in  many  constituencies, 
if  not  in  every  constituency  outside  the  Keltic  fringe. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Government  ,  the  grogginess  at 
the  knees  of  that  great,  soft,  wasting  giant,  the  Liberal 
party  to-day,  has  to  do  with  other  causes  besides  the 
Insurance  Act.  The  main  reason  of  its  weakness  is 
the  way  in  which  it  has  yielded  to  clamant  after  clamant, 
so  that  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  gives  the  mor-t 
grotesque  spectacle  seen  in  two  hundred  years  of  party 
life — a  huge  pretence  of  driving  through  at  the  same 
time  a  whole  group  of  measures  any  one  of  which 
would  ordinarily  represent  the  life  of  an  entire  Parlia- 
ment. We  should  very  much  like  to  rejoice  to  the  top 
of  our  bent  in  that  miserable  exhibition  of  incompetency 
and  weakness.  But  w  e  are  denied  the  joy ;  for 
it  is  too  clear  that,  when  the  Government  presently 
breaks  up,  it  must  leave  a  woeful  legacy  of  disorder 
and  discontent  to  its  successors.  The  Government  has 
sow  n  the  storm  :  how  can  we  be  sure  its  successors 
will  not  reap  the  whirlwind? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  for  the  whole 
host  of  disturbances  and  threats  of  violence  and 
Syndicalism  which  are  features  of  to-day,  and  will  be 
much  more  marked  features  of  to-morrow,  this  Govern- 
ment is  largely  responsible.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
wholly  responsible.  There  were  people  who  wished  to 
have  other  folks'  places  in  the  sun,  there  were  people 
who  wished  to  have  a  hand  in  other  men's  pockets, 
ere  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  preached  in 
the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Prime  Minister  showed  by 
the  order  paper  of  the  Commons  that  those  who  as!c 
shall  have,  provided  only  they  can  show  a  vote  and  ask 
for  something  that  belongs  to  another  man.  These 
types  date  back,  indeed,  to  a  time  long  before  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  before  the  first  Liberal  or  Radical  or  Whig  was 
dreamt  of.  The  early  stone  man,  no  doubt,  or  the  cave 
man,  wished  to  have  some  other  man's  place  in  the 
sun  ;  and  the  type  may  even  continue  after  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
disappeared  from  human  ken  as  completely  as  those 
w  ho  inhabit  the  long  barrow  s  or  the  gravel  drift  under 
the  river.  The  Government  is  not  primarily  responsible 
for  the  type  any  more  than  it  is  responsible  for  the 
suffragette.  But  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  alarm- 
ing success  of  the  more  brutal,  and  for  the  extreme- 
striker  to-day,  and  for  the  daily  growing  influence  and 
numbers  of  this  class.  The  extremists,  who  are  for 
starving  out  London,  and  do  not  care  a  jot  what  suffer- 
ings they  bring  to  the  poor  in  city  and  country,  would 
never  have  laid  hold  of  the  reins  had  there  been  a  bold, 
unflinching  driver  on  the  Government  coach  able  to 
hold  his  team  well  in  hand.  The  extremists  have  taken 
courage  and  come  to  the  front  through  witnessing 
exhibition  after  exhibition  of  pitiable  weakness  by  this 
Ministry  of  logrollers  and  time-servers. 

The  weakness  of  Ministers,  their  sick  dread  of 
offending  any  considerable  body  of  men  ever  likely  to 
vote  for  them,  is  well  shown  in  the  very  acts  they  take 
to  keep  some  sort  of  order.  They  dare,  for  example, 
in  some  moment  of  inspired  courage,  to  act  against 
men  openly   urging  our  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  or  they 
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suffer  the  police  to  guard  the  provisions  of  London 
from  the  brute  violence  of  a  mob  ;  and  forthwith  \vc  are 
all  so  deeply  grateful  for  this  protection  that,  in  the 
moment  of  deliverance  at  least,  we  can  scarcely  forbear 
from  offering  them  our  heartfelt  thanks  !  This  is  riot 
over-stating  the  case  at  all.  If  anyone  cares  hereafter 
to  turn  up  the  back  files  of  London  and  country  papers 
which  favour  law  and  order,  they  will  find  the  Govern- 
ment praised  even  by  some  of  its  political  opponents 
for  allowing  the  police  to  do  their  duty  last  Tues- 
dav  !  To  what  a  stage  have  we  come  when  Mr. 
McKenna  appears  a  half-hero  to  the  friends  of  order, 
and  a  worse  tyrant  than  Sidmouth  to  the  mob,  when 
he  plucks  up  spirit  for  the  most  elementary  act  of 
government  !  He  suffers  the  police  to  "  persuade  " 
the  would-be  wreckers  not  to  break  up  the  transport 
waggons  and  fling  from  their  seats  the  drivers  ;  that 
is  his  output  of  executive  authority  as  Home  Secretary  ; 
and  even  in  venturing  gingerly  so  far  he  hastens  to 
assure  his  angry  critics  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
using  the  military  !  Why,  even  Mr.  Birrell,  when  the 
pastime  of  cattle-driving  was  at  its  height  in  Ireland, 
was  more  Minister  than  this  :  he  did  at  any  rate  allow 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  act,  a  body  in  the 
nature  of  a  military  and  armed  force. 

It  is  the  custom  among  all  Radicals  to  regard  Lord 
Salisbury's  saying  about  the  need  of  ten  years  of 
"resolute  government"  as  a  "blazer":  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  if  a  Unionist  Leader  of  to-day  were 
to  repeat  the  saying  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  of 
alarm  and  indignation.  Timid  things  even  on  his  own 
side  might  beg  him  to  declare  next  day  that  nothing 
was  really  further  from  his  thought  than  resolute  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  shorthand  writers  had  phrased 
his  words  all  wrong. 

Vet  what  was  Lord  Salisbury  uttering  but  a  truism 
of  anything  worth  styling  Government  or  Executive? 
There  is  nothing  in  that  term  "  resolute  government  " 
to  alarm  or  offend  any  good  or  passably  good  citizen. 
It  does  not  mean  a  fresh  Six  Acts  or  hanging  for  hand- 
kerchief-sneaking. It  does  not  mean  that  those  whom 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  styles  a  "thousand 
little  Czars  "  will  be  free  to  lay  big  gins  again  for 
poachers  by  Welsh  waters — if  we  recollect  Mr.  Hardy's 
"  Woodlanders  "  aright,  about  the  last  time  a  gin  of 
the  kind  was  laid,  it  ended  in  a  lady,  who  was  eloping 
to  her  husband,  being  caught  by  the  petticoat,  and 
the  setter  of  it  was  just  the  kind  of  hero  to  whom  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appeals. 

Ten  years  of  resolute  government  merely  means  that 
rioters  and  looters  and  bullies  and  hooligans  shall  not 
be  given  a  free  hand.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  words — and  there  was  nothing  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
thoughts  when  he  spoke  them — to  imply  that  poor 
people  shall  suffer,  that  liberty  shall  be  curtailed, 
wages  lowered,  or  ordered  and  humane  progress  in  any 
way  discouraged. 

It  is  cxticmely  clear  and  sure  that  the  working  man 
has  no  more  to  dread  in  ten  years  of  resolute  govern- 
ment than  has  the  capitalist.  On  the  contrary,  what  the 
workers  have  to  dread  far  more  are  the  years  of  irreso- 
lution such  as  wc  arc  passing  through  now.  The 
working  man  can  at  such  a  time  only  get  his  condition 
improved  by  fits  and  starts,  and  between  each  little 
improvement  he  knows  a  period  of  agony  and  often 
grinding  want;  for  a  country  cannot  concentrate  trulv 
on  human  and  natural  progress  while  it  is  constantly 
in  the  throes  of  social  disorder  and  lawlessness. 

If  a  Unionist  Government  comes  to  ollu  «■  in  the  near 
future  it  will  have  a  tremendous  probli  m  to  deal  with. 
No  Conservative  who  thinks  can  miss  the  truth  that 
the  labour  problem  is  bigger  than  anything  in  this 
generation  of  politics  or  in  the  last.  It  is  bigger,  and 
far  more  complex  and  harder  in  detail,  than  llu.se  of 
iH.je,  or  iH  ?2.   It  is  foil)  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  dm  II  f 

the  Home  Rule  business  or  Difettablitbrneni  or  the 

re-shaping  and  re-fortifying  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  occupy  old  ground,  and  WC  have  become  more  <>r 
less  expert  about  them.  I  he  last  and  the  least  argu- 
ment for  and  against  them  lias  been  uttered  r .f  1 «  n . 
This  other  is  by  comparison  new  ground.     I  he  fool  has 


forgotten  more  about  the  Lords  than  the  wise  man  has 
yet  learnt  about  labour.  But  before  the  Ministry's  suc- 
cessors can  do  anything  to  real  effect  they  will  have  to 
restore  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Executive ;  and 
at  the  rate  the  present  Government  is  wasting  these 
things  it  looks  as  if  this  in  itself  will  take  up  several 
of  the  ten  years. 


SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE'S  REPORT. 

C  IR  EDWARD  CLARKE  is  concise  and  clear,  and 
^  taking  into  account  the  mass  of  detail  involved, 
unexpectedly  brief.  The  experiment  of  appointing  a 
Commissioner  to  sift  the  issues  of  a  labour  dispute  in 
its  early  stages — in  lawyer  language  to  examine  the 
allegations  and  close  the  pleadings — is  novel.  Lawyer- 
like too  the  parties,  once  they  come  to  grips,  put  into 
their  brief  every  point  that  can  be  raked  up,  whether 
material  to  the  issues  or  makeweight  by  way  of  preju- 
dice. Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  boldly  brushed  aside  all 
prejudice  and  presents  the  facts  clean  cut  for  public 
examination.  His  method  is  essentially  the  lawyer's 
as  opposed  to  the  politician's.  Seven  points  are  taken, 
and  we  are  told  the  men  win  by  five  to  two.  There  is 
no  question  of  victory  to  either  side.  Both  sides  are 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Report  in  substance  tells 
them  that  they  must  keep  the  agreements  made  and 
settle  their  differences  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
those  agreements.  As  a  consequence  the  Chief  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  has  been  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  arbitrate  on  the  facts  found  by  Sir  Edward 
Clarke.  The  labour  leaders  apparently  have  accepted 
the  arbitration,  but  the  employers,  weary  they  say  of 
agreements  made  only  to  be  broken  at  will,  refuse  to 
budge  from  the  solemn  award  made,  accepted  and  put 
into  force  as  a  final  settlement  only  a  short  time  ago. 
We  are  concerned  at  present  simply  with  Sir  Edward 
Clarke's  findings.  The  first  point  taken  is  the  claim 
of  the  labour  leaders  that  the  employment  of  non-union 
men  is  a  breach  of  the  agreement.  Here  the  finding 
is  emphatically  against  the  union,  whose  leaders  are 
aptly  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouths  by  reference 
to  explanations  given  by  them  when  the  matter  was 
under  discussion  last  year.  "  All  we  want  ",  said  Mr. 
Tillett  in  effect,  "  is  that  the  men  shall  be  free  agents 
unionists  or  non-unionists  ";  and  confirming  him,  Mr. 
Gosling,  "  that  is  made  clear  in  our  note  ".  That  is 
the  promise.  But  in  the  light  of  recent  happenings 
how  it  is  interpreted  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Wilson's  remark,  "  We  shall  see  that  every  man  gets 
into  the  union,  and  shall  use  every  means  to  bring  that 
about  ".  The  agreement  further  provides  that  in  case 
of  any  dispute  work  shall  continue  until  the  point  in 
question  has  been  referred  to  a  conference  of  union 
and  employers'  representatives;  and,  failing  agree- 
ment there,  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  follows. 
A  non-union  man,  uninfluenced  by  his  employer, 
refused  to  join  the  union.  The  union  officials,  when 
the  employer  refused  to  discharge  this  non-unionist, 
without  any  reference  as  provided  by  the  agreement, 
Called  out  their  men  working  for  the  employer.  Even- 
tually the  strike  became  general.  Here  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  in  effect,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
other  finding,  that  the  men's  leaders  have  attempted 
to  drive  every  worker  into  the  union,  and  in  direct 
breach  of  the  agreement  fust  to  confer,  in  the  event 
of  trouble,  delilK-ratcly  forced  the  employers  to  lock 
out  the  men.  One  may  juggle  with  words  as  one 
pleases,  the  fact  remains  that  the  union  ultimatum  to 
the  employers  was  our  men  or  none,  refute  and  no 
work  shall  be  done.  The  sec  ond  point  is  substantially 
the  first  over  again  with  anothe  r  c  lass  of  workers,  and 
the-  finding  the-  same.  I  he  third  |H>int  de  als  with  the 
refusal  of  the-  lightermen  employer!  to  meet  the  tug 
11. a  lc  rs  and  mates  (;i  branch  of  the-  Wate  rmen's  Union) 
on  a  suggesleel  revision  of  wages.  The  employers 
re  fused  a  meeting  on  tin-  ground  that  an  agreement  had 
already  been  arrived  at.  Under  this  agreement  the 
r.ites  varied  with  different  firms.  The  union  wished 
the  rat<s  to  !«•  applied   generally.      Technically  the- 
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employers  were  under  no  agreement  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular question  with  the  union,  nor  was  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  general  agreement  of  last  year  to  include 
the  wages  of  tug  masters  and  mates.  In  fact  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
employers  to  meet  the  union  was  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  general  dispute.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  union  point  of  view  that  refusal  to  recognise 
its  intervention  struck  at  the  very  root  of  its  existence. 
The  fourth  point  shortly  put  was  that  although  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  between  sailing-barge 
owners  and  port-workers,  and  a  list  of  rates  settled 
under  the  arbitration  of  Sir  George  Askwith,  many 
owners  refused  to  pay  the  rates  agreed  upon.  Here 
the  contention  of  the  union  was  found  to  be  correct, 
but  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of 
owners  were  outside  the  agreement,  and  that  those  in 
it  naturally  spoke  for  themselves  alone.  The  fifth  point 
deals  with  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  recent  award  on  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  The  award  is  obscure  and  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  arbitrator.  The  sixth  point  covers 
the  same  principle  as  the  fourth,  but  deals  with  the 
Carmen's  Union  and  their  Employers'  Association.  An 
agreement  was  made  between  the  employers  and  the 
carmen,  but  one  of  the  employers  eventually  broke  his 
promise,  seceded  from  the  Assocation,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  agreed  rate  of  wages.  The  other  masters  did 
their  best  with  him,  but  to  no  good  purpose.  Here 
apparently  the  union  desired  to  compel  the  Port 
Authority  practically  to  exclude  the  seceding  employer 
from  the  Docks,  but  obviously  no  statutory  authority 
could  make  so  drastic  an  order,  even  if  inclined.  The 
last  point  is  one  of  general  allegation  of  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  union  men  and  victimisation  by  their 
employers,  and  the  Commissioner  states  quite  frankly 
that  general  allegations  are  impossible  to  investigate  ; 
and  that  in  any  case  no  instances  of  the  kind  alleged 
even  reached  the  stage  of  a  demand  for  conference 
between  the  union  and  the  employers  as  provided  for  by 
the  general  agreement.  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  conclu- 
sion is  that  under  the  first  and  second  points  machinery 
exists  for  settling  disputes,  and  according  to  agreement 
made  should  be  followed.  So  far  as  employers  outside 
any  agreement  are  concerned  it  is  clearly  found  that 
these  cannot  be  touched  except  by  legislation. 

From  the  public  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
union  deliberately  refuses  to  keep  its  solemn  engage- 
ments and  seeks  its  end  by  force,  by  force  it  must  be 
countered.  At  present  the  employers  appear  to  be 
holding  back  from  any  conference  at  all.  This  course 
wc  think  is  ill-advised,  and  if  they  were  to  accept  the 
arbitration  of  the  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner  on  the 
first  two  points  of  the  Report,  as  under  their  agreement 
with  the  union  they  should,  their  position  would  be 
strengthened.  No  Government  could  then  refuse  them 
the  fullest  protection  the  law  can  give  and  the  people 
will  demand. 


AX  OBJECT-LESSON  IX  HOME  RULE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  questions  are  likely  under  Irish 
Home  Rule  to  be  a  new  source  of  trouble.  It  is 
profitable  to  lawyers  but  no  one  else  when  the  Law 
Courts  are  engaged,  as  they  so  often  are  in  the  United 
States,  in  construing  Constitutional  Acts  as  to  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  Imperial  and  State  Legislatures.  They 
are  extremely  barren  controversies  ;  but  they  are  un- 
avoidable under  all  federal  constitutions.  \Yc  have, 
hitherto,  with  an  unwritten  Constitution,  had  no  experi- 
ence in  our  Courts  of  the  kind  of  things  that  have  to 
be  decided  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  competing 
Parliaments  ;  and  a  recent  Canadian  quarrel  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments  is  well 
worth  consideration.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  the  tribunal  which  ultimately  on 
appeal  solved  the  problem  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  had  been  divided,  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee under  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  assigned  to  it  the 
duty  of  deciding  similar  Constitutional  questions.  It 
would  therefore  have  to  decide  on  appeal  any  case  in 
Ireland  where  a  person  resisted  any  demand  made  upon 


him  by  a  law  of  the  Irish  Legislature  which  according 
to  him  it  had  no  power  to  pass  under  the  Home  Rule 
Art.  This  would  apply  to  litigation  between  person 
and  person,  or  a  person  and  the  Irish  Government,  in 
definite  specific  cases,  and  this  sort  of  Constitutional 
question  would  be  settled  like  an  ordinary  law  suit. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Without  any  dispute  arising  between  parties,  the  home 
Government,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Irish 
Government,  may  differ  as  to  their  respective  powers. 
This  class  of  dispute  also  in  federal  constitutions  is 
generally  left  to  be  settled  until  concrete  cases  actually 
arise  under  particular  states  of  fact.  But  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  provides  that  before  anything  of  this  sort 
occurs  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  a  Secretary  of  State  may 
have  the  question  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  under  a  similar  provision 
that  the  Canadian  case  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  and 
several  others  against  the  Dominion  Government  came 
before  the  Judicial  Committee.  They  complained  of  it ; 
and  they  sought  to  show  that  putting  such  general  ques- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  by  the  Governor- 
General  destroyed  the  character  of  that  Court  as  a 
Court  of  Justice.  A  Court,  they  maintained,  can  only 
interpret  an  Act  when  parties  call  on  it  to  settle  their 
individual  rights.  If  it  lays  down  a  view  of  the  law 
except  under  these  conditions  its  members  will  not  be 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  their  preconceived  opinions. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  put  this  argument  thus  in  the 
Canadian  case  :  injustice  may  ensue  because,  however 
unintentionally,  the  judges  will  be  biassed;  moreover, 
the  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  answers  they  give 
cannot  be  known  beforehand;  and  they  will  be  preju- 
diced without  having  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
objections  before  the  Court  has  virtually  determined 
their  rights. 

This  is  a  formidable  indictment  against  such  a  method 
of  settling  constitutional  questions  under  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  It  does  not  lessen  the  objection  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  fact  decided  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  obtain  general 
answers  on  the  law  from  the  Supreme  Court.  All  the 
inconveniences  and  the  probable  injustice  pointed  out 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  still  remain  to  stimulate  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Canadian  Provincial  Governments. 
The  Dominion  Government,  according  to  the  decision, 
has  the  right  of  passing  this  kind  of  legislation  affect- 
ing private  rights  as  described  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Its  power  is  decided  to  be  as  unlimited  in  this  respect 
as  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  pass  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  passing  such 
an  Act  is  a  very  different  matter  with  which  a  Court 
of  law  has  nothing  to  do.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  would  pass  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  For  any  such  purpose  the  Judicial 
Committee  would  be  no  restraint ;  and  whether  harm 
was  done  or  not  would  depend  on  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  or  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  kind  of  questions  they  put  to  the  Judicial 
Committee.  And  besides  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
when  there  are  two  Governments,  each  with  the  power 
of  putting  questions,  the  Irish  method  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Constitutional  laws  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  Canada,  and  hence  more  likely  to  work  with 
troublesome  friction. 

After  the  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  Canadian  case  as  to  the  unwisdom  and  inexpedi- 
ency of  using  any  Court  as  an  advisory  body,  it  seems 
evident  that  both  the  Governor-General  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ought  to  hesitate  to  use  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  Judicial  Committee  under  the  provisions  of  their 
respective  Constitutions.  Thus  we  see  at  once  from 
the  Canadian  case  how  one  of  the  safeguards  under  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bili  will  work,  or  rather  how  it  will 
not  work,  but  be  a  dead  letter  from  the  beginning.  It 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  Canadian  case  that  the 
authors  of  the  British  Xorth  American  Act  of  1867  did 
not  include  in  their  Act  the  power  of  obtaining  advisory 
opinions  from  any  Court.    They  had  a  truer  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  genius  of  the  British  Constitution  than  the 
authors  of  the  Acts  of  1875  and  1907  which  did  include 
this  power.  The  authors  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  have 
repeated  the  mistake  of  the  latter  Act ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  important  elements  in  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  we  are  considering  that  it  exposes  the  error. 
The  Canadian  decision  is  an  indirect  but  very  relevant 
criticism  of  the  drafting  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
principal  analogy  to  English  constitutional  practice  for 
the  Canadian  and  the  Irish  instances  is  that  of  ques- 
tions which  may  be  put  by  the  Government  to  the 
Judicial  Committee.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  Judges 
there  are  Privy  Councillors  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  sort  of  questions  put  have  always  been  of  a  different 
character  from  those  which  have  been  asked  under  the 
Canadian  Acts  of  1875  and  1907,  and  which  are  contem- 
plated under  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  An  example  of  the 
questions  ordinarily  put  to  the  Judicial  Committee  given 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  :  Must  Judges  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace  be  re-sworn  after  a  demise  of  the  Crown  ? 
If  that  were  the  sort  of  question  asked  under  the 
Canadian  Acts  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  ;  it 
would  be  innocuous  under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  But 
setting  up  a  Court  to  answer  Constitutional  questions 
at  large  under  the  Home  Rule  Act  would  raise  objec- 
tions in  Ireland  as  it  has  in  Canada.  The  answers 
must  affect  the  closest  personal  and  pecuniary  interests 
of  individuals.  Canadians  contend  that  this  procedure 
is  of  grave  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Provinces  and 
of  individual  citizens,  and  that  its  indirect  results  must 
be  fatal.  What  is  true  for  Canada  is  true  for  Ireland  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
adopted  this  view,  though  it  held  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment might  use  the  procedure  if  it  chose,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  must  act.  You  do  it  at  your  peril 
and  the  peril  of  the  country,  said  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee ;  and  if  we  cannot  stop  you  we  can  point  out  the 
mischief  and  inconvenience  of  using  the  powers  indis- 
criminately and  injudiciously.  We  believe  it  is  a  clear 
inference  from  the  judgment  that  the  Privy  Council 
holds  there  can  be  little  advantage  from  making  any 
Court  an  advisory  tribunal  on  Constitutional  questions, 
except  in  such  classes  of  formal  cases  as  it  has  been 
the  English  practice  to  put  to  the  Judicial  Committee. 
Their  judgment  condemns  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  well 
as  its  precedents,  the  Canadian  Acts.  The  best  thing 
to  do  with  such  powers  is  to  make  the  least  possible 
use  of  them.  The  patent  fact  of  the  Canadian  case  is 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Judicial  Committee,  far  exceeded  a  proper  exercise 
of  its  powers,  but  it  cannot  control  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment and  pronounce  on  its  policy.  If  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  or  the  English  Secretary  of  State  is  wise 
he  also  will  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  putting  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  these  Constitutional  questions 
which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  enables  him  to  do.  But 
then  this  takes  away  every  credit  that  has  been  claimed 
for  the  Hill  for  providing  so  excellent  a  tribunal  ;is  the 
Judicial  Committee  for  determining  the  respective  pro- 
vinces of  the  Imperial  and  the  Irish  Parliament.  This 
means  of  speedily  determining  questions  arising  be- 
tween one  kind  of  Parliament  and  another,  which  is  a 
belauded  feature  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  could  rarely 
with  safety  be  put  into  operation  at  all.  The  Court 
to  which  su'  h  questions  are  to  be  referred  is  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  advise  on  them,  e\cn 
though  there  would  not  be  the  doubt  about  its  com- 
petency that  there  was  in  the  Canadian  rase.  Yet, 
however  inexpedient  and  mischievous  referring  these 
questions  might  be,  the  Court  could  not  refuse  to  decide 
Constitutional  difficulties  in  luch  a  manner,  nor  pre- 
vent any  indiscretion  of  the  Government  in  proceeding 
by  this  method.  The  Court  is  as  illusory  as  a  safe- 
guard as  any  other  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Hill. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  GERMAN  POLICY. 
jV4  R.  BALFOUR'S  study  of  Anglo-German  relations 

iY*  is  short,  (  lear,  and  to  the  point.  I  he  plain  man 
after  reading  it  must  feel  that  it  is  just  what  he  thinks 
only  better  put.    Of  course  Mr.  Balfour  with  his  subtle  1 


intellect  could  easily  have  produced  some  novel  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  Anglo-German  friction,  but  he  has 
wisely  preferred  to  write  as  a  representative  English- 
man. Thanks  to  his  article  the  English  point  of  view 
is  sure  of  proper  attention  in  Germany ;  for  Mr. 
Balfour  writes  with  authority.  Of  comment,  however, 
there  has  been  little.  The  article  was  perhaps  published 
at  no  fortunate  time  ;  German  opinion  is  just  now  busy 
discussing  the  position  in  Alsace  and  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Socialist  party  to  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  Reichstag  in  spite  of  its  successes  at  the  polls. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  Germans  said  nothing  because  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said.  The  English  point  of  view 
has  been  discussed  so  often  that  only  publicity  required 
to  be  given  to  a  fresh  statement  of  it.  In  one  matter, 
however,  Mr.  Balfour's  article  is  bound  to  exercise  a 
beneficent  influence.  There  is  some  tendency  in 
Radical  quarters  to  condemn  armaments  as  bad  in 
themselves  and  to  argue  that  Germany  must,  as  a  civi- 
lised Power,  apologise  for  building  ships  and  creating 
new  army  corps.  The  argument  then  goes  on  to  sug- 
gest that  if  only  a  proper  opportunity  were  provided 
Germany  would  be  happy  to  join  in  some  scheme  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  All  reasoning  of  this  sort 
is  utterly  fallacious,  a  mere  display  of  insular  prejudice. 
Because  Englishmen,  or  at  any  rate  some  Englishmen, 
dislike  armaments  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
Germans  dislike  them  too.  On  the  contrary,  German 
strength  traditionally  and  naturally  manifests  itself  in 
military  organisation  precisely  as  English  strength 
manifests  itself  in  commercial  expansion.  Accordingly 
when  our  Radical  theorists  begin  by  assuming  that  the 
Germans  want  to  limit  armaments  they  are  telling  the 
Germans  that  if  they  wish  to  be  on  really  good  terms 
with  Britain  they  must  prove  false  to  their  past  and 
their  character. 

Mr.  Balfour's  article,  on  the  other  hand,  does  justice 
to  the  German  attitude.  It  says  quite  explicitly  that 
it  is  no  business  of  ours  whether  Germany  arms  or 
not.  She  has  a  perfect  right  to  display  her  strength 
in  her  own  way.  Our  concern  is  with  her  policy,  and 
it  is  only  when  German  policy  shows  itself  antagonistic 
to  British  policy  that  the  formidable  German  war- 
machine  excites  our  attention.  Policy  backed  by 
armaments  then  forces  us  to  a  policy  of  counter-arma- 
ments. We  wish  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  carried  this  part 
of  his  argument  a  little  further  and  had  insisted  on 
the  real  dislike  of  the  average  Englishman  for  gigantic 
naval  estimates.  The  German,  when  he  looks  at  his 
army,  finds  in  it  the  clearest  proof  that  he  has  really 
shaken  off  the  misty  idealism  of  the  past,  and  so  is 
always  wanting  to  make  it  bigger  and  stronger.  He 
docs  not  understand  that  the  Englishman,  for  all  his 
outspoken  pride  in  his  navy,  does  not  regard  it  in  the 
same  light.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly  that  wc 
build  our  super-Dreadnoughts  not  because  wc  want 
to  but  because  the  Germans  make  us.  The  command 
of  the  sea  is  vital  to  us  as  a  nation  because  wc  import 
our  food,  and  as  an  Empire  because  our  Dominions 
are  scattered.  Therefore  directly  Germany  makes  her- 
self strong  enough  to  threaten  our  communications  she 
forces  us  to  build. 

The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Balfour's  article  was  that  he 
failed  to  show  precisely  why  our  naval  estimates  are 
made  for  us  in  Berlin.  He  insisted,  truly  1  nough.  that 
we  arm   not  against   armaments  but  against  policy 

backed  i>\  armaments  J  but  his  references  to  this  policy 
were  extremely  vague.    One  sentence,  thai  in  which 

he  spoke  ol  .1  possible  German  ambition  to  rebuild 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  positively  misleading. 
No  doubt  a  Germany  which  claimed  to  dominate 
Europe,  and  especially  the  hai  lnmrs  on  I  he  North  Sea 
and  the  Channel,  would  be  a  menace  to  our  security. 
But  profoundly  ;c^  the  memory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  has  influenced  German  policy  since  1870  it  is 
not  a  <  laim  to  the  hege  mony  of  Europe  whi<  h  has 
brought  about  friction  with  England,  however  much 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  <  laim  may  have  led  to  the 
Franco-Russian  Allianie.  Our  difficulty  lies  with 
German  ambitions  outside  lairope.  They  are  .dm<>  ' 
wholly  undefined;  they  ai<  ba'.kcd  by  .1  powerful  fleet; 
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our  efforts  in  the  middle  of  the  'eighties  to  give  them 
scope  iii  Africa  arc  laughed  aside.  It  is  because  \vc 
do  not  know  w  hat  Germany  wants  in  regions  where  we 
have  special  interests  that  her  policy  is  viewed  with  so 
much  suspiciont 

How  is  that  suspicion  to  be  dispelled?  Obviously 
by  an  understanding  as  to  policy.  Such  an  understand- 
ing can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  two  Foreign 
Offices  assisted  by  their  respective  Ambassadors.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  has  himself  conducted  an  administration, 
sees  this  clearly  enough,  and  his  article  is  unspoilt  by 
any  amateur  diplomacy  of  his  own.  Hut  the  point  is 
altogether  missed  by  many  persons  in  both  countries, 
and  especially  in  England.  They  want  to  do  some- 
thing, they  have  no  positive  scheme  to  put  forward, 
and  so  they  say  "Let  us  be  friends.  Think  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  ".  Talk  of  this  kind  is  grossly 
unfair  to  those  responsible  for  national  policy.  It 
suggests  thai  because  Britain  and  Germany  were  not 
friends  last  summer  the  fault  must  lie  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Herr  von  Kidcrlcn-Waechter  and  their  col- 
leagues. If  it  were  true  that  all  the  present  misunder- 
standings were  due  to  individuals  the  situation  would 
be  a  good  deal  easier  to  handle.  But  Foreign  Secre- 
taries do  not  make  facts ;  they  find  them.  Once  more 
the  danger  of  conflict  between  Britain  and  Germany 
results  from  the  opposition  between  British  and  German 
policy,  and  policies  are  not  evolved  out  of  nothing  by 
individuals,  however  eminent.  Even  Bismarck  only 
succeeded  because  he  had  all  that  was  best  in  Germany 
behind  him. 

In  view  of  these' very  real  causes  of  difficulty,  mere 
protestations  of  goodwill  are  doubly  harmful,  and  the 
louder  they  are  the  more  harm  they  do.  In  the  first 
place  they  obscure  the  real  issue.  In  the  second  place, 
by  obscuring  it,  they  create  doubts.  Who  can  blame 
the  Germans  when  they  say  bluntly  that  they  could  do 
with  fewer  friendly  words  and  more  friendly  conduct? 
Fine  talk  at  best  leads  nowhere,  and  at  worst  makes 
mischief.  Look,  for  instance,  at  what  has  been  hap- 
pening this  week.  It  does  not  matter  to  us  whether 
the  Potsdam  Council  spends  ^45  in  entertaining  British 
doctors,  but  Sir  Vezey  Strong's  indiscreet  zeal  has 
elevated  a  trifle  into  an  international  incident.  No 
doubt  goodwill  societies  have  their  use.  They  have 
shown  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  that  there  exists 
in  each  a  body  of  opinion  which  deplores  the  present 
trend  of  affairs  and  would  support  any  official  effort  to 
put  matters  on  a  better  footing.  But  there  their  use- 
fulness ends,  and  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries 
and  Ambassadors  begins.  Those  who  wish  Baron 
Marschall  success  in  his  Embassy  had  best  be  silent. 
After  all  it  is  his  work  and  not  theirs,  and  to  encumber 
it  with  vague  talk  of  goodwill  is  to  play  the  part  of  the 
clown  in  the  circus  who  fusses  about  the  attendants 
while  they  are  rolling  up  the  carpet,  hindering  every- 
body and  doing  nothing. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

'  I  "HE  position  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  is  stronger 
to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time. 
The  Japanese  have  not  entirely  themselves  to  thank. 
By  steadily  increasing  their  naval  and  military  forces 
they  have  done  their  share,  but  they  have  been  consider- 
ably helped  by  the  attitude — scarcely  intelligible  to  the 
Japanese — of  the  American  Senate. 

A  year  ago  the  position  built  upon  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  proposed  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Even  before  the  treaty  was  ratified  the 
Alliance,  which  had  still  four  years  to  run,  was  renewed 
in  a  modified  form  to  meet  a  situation  which  had  not 
yet  arisen.  This  haste  to  modify  a  pre-existing 
arrangement  of  great  importance  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
posal which  had  not  even  reached  its  final  stage  created 
a  very  bad  impression,  not  untouched  with  resentment, 
in  Japan.  Moreover,  the  new  arrangement  was  dis- 
tinctly unfavourable  to  Japan,  because  her  principal  rival 
in  the  Pacific  was  thereby  expressly  excluded  from  the 


scope  of  its  operation.  As  the  veteran  Count  Okuma 
t«  rsely  put  it,  "  Japan  must  help  England  ;  but  England, 
in  a  certain  eventuality,  need  not  help  Japan  ".  How- 
ever, the  only  care  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  was 
to  gratify  Mr.  Taft.  The  Japanese  were  to  be  put  off 
with  a  modified  Alliance  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years'. 

Such  was  the  situation  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
American  Senate  took  the  matter  up.  The  result  was 
all  that  Japan  could  desire.  The  Arbitration  Treaty, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  Alliance  was  to  be  emascu- 
lated, was  itself  emasculated  by  its  Senatorial  critics, 
who  may  with  some  justice  be  accused  of  throwing 
away  with  one  hand  what  they  had  gained  with  the 
other.  Indeed,  on  the  whole  business  the  Japanese 
have  scored  heavily.  Not  only  has  the  attack  on  the 
Alliance  failed,  but  they  have  secured  its  extension  for 
an  additional  six  years  beyond  the  original  date,  and  on 
the  original  basis. 

Recent  events  in  China  have  disappointed  the 
Japanese,  who  would  have  preferred  no  revolution  at 
all.  A  few  more  years  of  peaceful  penetration  and 
State-aided  commercial  enterprise  might  have  sufficed 
to  establish  Japanese  ascendency  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom, as  well  as,  incidentally,  to  replenish  the  coffers  of 
the  Tokyo  Exchequer.  But  the  revolution  has  compelled 
China  to  play  a  financial  game  in  which  half  a  dozen 
Powers  had  a  hand.  In  this  game  Japan,  for  obvious 
reasons,  stands  at  a  disadvantage,  proximity  to  the 
scene  availing  nothing.  The  Japanese,  however,  does 
not  know  when  he  is  beaten  ;  and  will  not  be  confined. 
Does  China  fail  as  an  outlet?  Then  let  emigration 
flow  towards  the  West.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
close  observers,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  affair  of 
Magdalena  Bay. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico  itself.  Armed  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  an  American  "  protec- 
torate "  a-s  a  prelude  to  absorption,  is  possible  at  any 
moment.  General  Madero  knows  this  well  enough,  and 
is  ready  to  give  the  Japanese  foothold  on  the  Mexican 
coast.  From  the  Japanese  point  of  view  the  moment  13 
opportune.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  a  Japanese  company,  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  Diet,  for  "  a  fishing  station  "  at  the  well-known 
bay  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  for  "  fishing  rights  " 
along  some  800  miles  of  the  Mexican  coast.  At  this 
point  the  Washington  Senate  thought  desirable  to  inter- 
vene ;  and,  at  a  hint  from  the  paternal  Government  of 
Uchi-sai-wai-cho,  the  Kongo  Marine  Products  Company 
retreated. 

Nevertheless  the  enterprise  of  this  Japanese  fishing 
company  promises  to  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
The  Washington  Senate,  thoroughly  alarmed,  seems 
determined  to  make  the  abortive  fishery  project  a  pre- 
text for  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which, 
if  persisted  in,  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  up,  in  the 
gravest  form,  the  whole  question  of  the  domination 
by  the  United  States  of  the  entire  American  continent 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  From  the  tone  of  the  recent 
debate  it  is  clear  that  the  war-talk  of  the  Hobsons  and 
the  "  scares  "  which  from  time  to  time  rule  the  Pacific 
Slope  have  done  their  work,  and  that  a  large  section 
of  the  American  public  is  obsessed  by  the  possibility  of 
a  Japanese  attack.  With  such  influences  acting  upon 
a  people  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  opinion  and  feeling 
the  extraordinary  propositions  advanced  by  Senators 
Lodge  and  Bacon  may  become  a  settled  policy  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  "  new  doctrine  "  appears  to  be 
that  the  prohibition  originally  proclaimed  by  President 
Monroe  should  henceforth  include  "colonisation"- — 
whether  under  Government  or  promoted  by  a  private 
company — and,  secondly,  the  acquisition  of  private  pro- 
perty by  any  citizen  of  a  foreign  Government.  If  this 
revised  and  enlarged  version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be 
put  into  practice,  it  must  one  day  be  challenged,  either 
from  the  West  or  from  the  East. 

The  exclusion  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 
Orientals  excites  the  deepest  resentment  in  Japan 
because  of  its  imputation  of  inferiority — a  feeling  shared 
by  the  Chinese.  Commercial  expansion  is  to  Japan 
very  much  what  naval  supremacy  is  to  England;  It 
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embodies  the  sole  prospect  of  her  maintaining  her 
position  as  a  first-class  Power.  If,  in  the  Chinese  loan- 
policy  of  Western  Powers,  she  is  outplayed  or  fails  for 
want  of  cards,  she  will  turn  to  the  South  American 
continent.  If,  again,  she  finds  herself  "  warned  off  " — 
whether  through  race-prejudice  or  by  reason  of  the 
exclusive  tendencies  of  Pan-Americanism — self-preser- 
vation will  either  demand  that  the  Monr  ,e  Doctrine  be 
withdrawn  or  will  appeal  to  force  against  it.  Five 
thousand  Japanese  labourers,  every  one  with  a  Govern- 
ment permit  in  his  pocket,  land  in  Central  and  South 
America  every  year ;  so  the  challenge  may  come  sooner 
than  later. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  has  spent  the  week  wondering 
what  the  settlement  would  bring  forth,  hoping 
that  no  serious  trouble  would  develop  and  fearing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  scrape  through  without  one 
or  two  minor  casualties.  After  the  recent  heavy 
liquidation  in  Marconis,  Southern  Rails,  Underground 
Rails  and  Oils,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried  over 
was  naturally  very  much  reduced.  At  the  same  time 
the  supply  of  money  for  Stock  Exchange  loans  was 
considerably  curtailed.  Contango  rates  were  not  much 
higher,  but  in  many  cases  speculators  found  carry-over 
facilities  suspended ;  consequently  they  had  not  only  to 
meet  differences  but  to  choose  between  taking  up  their 
stock  and  cutting  their  losses.  In  the  circumstances  the 
markets  have  found  very  little  support,  professional 
speculators  who  closed  their  Commitments  before  the 
holidays  having  small  incentive  to  reopen  their  books. 
The  carry-over,  however,  did  not  bring  so  much  liquida- 
tion as  was  expected,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
arranged  prices  were  marked  up  all  round.  A  very 
little  bidding  sufficed  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
markets,  and  the  improvement  prompted  confidence  in 
a  moderately  satisfactory  issue  out  of  the  markets' 
recent  troubles. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  precise  effect  of  the 
labour  situation  on  quotations,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  heavy  decline  in  Home  Rails  during  the  last  fort- 
night, caused  by  compulsory  realisations,  had  dis- 
counted the  immediate  disturbance  of  trade.  The  holi- 
day traffic  returns  were  satisfactory,  but  the  recovery 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  was  attributable  more  to  the 
cessation  of  liquidation  than  to  expectation  of  an  early 
effective  settlement  of  the  labour  dispute.  Some  small 
investment  buying  has  been  reported,  but  the  dividend 
outlook  in  Home  Rails  is  too  obscure  to  permit  any 
large  volume  of  demand.  Meanwhile  new  capital 
issues  by  foreign  and  Colonial  municipalities  and  com- 
panies are  being  favourably  received,  provided  that  a 
good  rate  of  interest  is  offered. 

In  the  Colonial  Railway  market  the  demand  for 
Canadian  Pacifies  has  been  stimulated  by  excellent 
traffic  figures,  and  the  stock  has  been  carried  up  to 
xi  new  high  record.  The  working  statement  for  April 
showed  a  gross  increase  of  $2,629,000  and  an  expansion 
of  $O.SQ, 000  in  net  earnings.  This  brings  the  net  receipts 
for  the  ten  months  to  the  end  of  April  to  a  total  of 
§35>77,>000>  or  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  May  figures  will  reflect  further  progress. 
Grand  Trunk  securities  have  been  a  better  market, 
although  the  latest  traffic  returns  were  scarcely  as  good 
as  anticipated.  '1  he  April  statement,  gi\  ing  an  increase 
of  ,£,'19,000  in  net  earnings  out  of  a  gain  of  nearly 
;£,8o,ooo  in  the  gross  receipts,  however,  was  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  promotion  of  Mr.  K.  J.  Chamberlin 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hays  as  president  of  the  system 
is  generally  applauded. 

Business  in  Wall  Street,  which  remains  entirely  pro- 
fessional, was  broken  by  Deroration  Day  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  On  the  eve  of  the  holiday  the  bears  were 
allowed  to  run  prices  down  rather  sharply,  but  the 
interest  in  the  market  on  this  side  is  so  slight  that  the 
fluctuations  have  little  significant,  and  no  revival  of 
activity  is  expected  while  presidential  electioneering 
compels  so  mueh  attention  in  the  United  States.  I 


One  department  of  the  "  House  "  which  has  been 
conspicuously  firm  during  the  recent  general  weakness 
is  the  Rubber  market.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
Rubber  shares  are  on  an  investment  basis.  The  specu- 
lative account  in  them  is  negligible,  and  a  small  demand 
would  disclose  a  scarcity  of  floating  supply  of  shares. 
In  the  Mining  markets  Kaffirs  have  displayed  distinct 
firmness,  and  it  is  remarked  that  if  holders  at  high 
prices  were  to  average  their  holdings  now,  an  appreci- 
able recovery  would  be  seen.  Oil  shares  were  depressed 
by  the  restriction  of  carry-over  facilities,  and  the  steam 
is  out  of  the  market  for  the  present,  business  being  on 
a  comparatively  small  scale. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  markets,  Marconis  are  still  the 
centre  of  interest  because  they  have  been  the  seat  of 
trouble.  The  annual  report  of  the  parent  company 
will  be  published  shortly,  and  various  guesses  are  being 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  dividends  to  be  declared. 
There  will  be  two  dividends — one  a  final  distribution  for 
191 1  and  the  other  an  interim  payment  on  account  of  the 
current  year — but  no  revival  of  speculation  in  this  sec- 
tion is  anticipated.  As  regards  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany, although  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  has  been  obliged 
to  deny  another  rumour  of  offers  to  buy  out  the  com- 
pany, the  rumour-mongers  still  persist  that  a  deal  is 
being  arranged  of  which  the  directors  of  the  company 
evidently  have  no  knowledge. 


SATURDAY  PORTRAITS. 
By  Signifex. 

II.— THE  RIGHT  HON.   SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT;. 

THE  external  facts  about  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  are 
J-  soon  told.  The  son  of  the  sixteenth  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  he  was  born  fifty-five  years  ago  in  County  Meath, 
in  the  heart  of  fox-hunting  Ireland;  and  after  Eton  and 
Oxford  he  betook  himself  to  the  plains  of  Western 
America  and  spent  ten  years  cattle-ranching  there.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years  his  real  life  work  had  not 
begun;  only  the  qualifications  and  foundations  for  it 
had  been  laid.  But  on  his  return  to  Ireland  he  began 
to  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  co-operation, 
and  he  moved  on  fast  from  that  point.  In  1892  he 
entered  Parliament  ;  in  1894  he  founded  the  Irish  Agri* 
cultural  Organisation  Society,  and  a  year  later  that 
famous  Recess  Committee  met,  whose  deliberations 
were  to  have  such  far-reaching  effects.  In  1899  he 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland;  and  during 
the  seven  busy  years  which  saw  him  at  its  head  he 
laid  firm  and  solid  the  foundations  of  a  work  which  is 
destined  to  leave  an  enduring  mark  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  world. 

These  are  very  bare  facts  ;  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing 
of  the  man  himself.  It  is  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  character,  moreover,  that  he  should 
express  himself  chiefly  through  his  work.  Some  men 
achieve  great  things  in  the  realisation  of  a  personal 
ambition  ;  they  do  great  things  because  they  themselves 
wish  to  be  great.  If  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  ever  had 
any  ambition  for  himself  it  would  be  merely  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  powerfully  further  his  work. 
It  is  literally  everything  to  him  ;  although  he  was  born 
a  man  most  capable  of  living  a  full  life,  most  capable 
of  enjoying  all  the  pleasant  things  that  life  offers  to 
those  whose  lines  fall  in  pleasant  places,  most  ra  panic 
of  appreciating  the  siren  songs  that  are  heard  at  some 
time  by  all  of  us,  he  has  gradually  (  ill  himself  off  from 
all  mere  pleasures,  from  all  mere  interests,  from  all 
mere  passions,  to  devote  himself  to  tli«'  one  absorbing 
interest  and  passion  of  his  work.  A  serious  man;  to 
some  extent  a  strange  man;  ixcessaiilv  in  mam 
rcspc<  Is  an  isolated  man  ;  f"i  mo  1  ..I  11  .  <!<>  11. .1  under- 
stand tlx-  man  who  never  Ids  go,  never  relaxes,  never 
plays,  but  spends  every  hour,  every  day,  every  \e.n 
in  unceasing  preoccupation  with  one  great  aim  and 
object. 

And  what  is  this  aim  which  has  absorbed  the  whole 
life  and  a<  ti\  ity  of  one  who  was  once  a  mere  fox-hunting 
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Irish  gentleman,  and  later  a  cowboy  on  the  prairies  of 
America?  It  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  great  love  of 
his  own  country  and  people  which  is  common  to  men 
of  his  nationality,  and  it  was  fostered  by  that  high  sense 
of  public  service  which  was  the  greatest  inheritance  of 
our  upper  classes — an  inheritance  which  is  being  lost 
and  dissipated.  Horace  Plunkett  saw  the  miserable 
waste  of  life  in  Ireland;  he  saw  people  involved  in 
endless  wrangles  and  efforts  to  secure  legislative  cures 
for  economic  ills;  he  saw  the  futility  of  the  Irish  party 
in  all  its  brilliant  helplessness  ;  he  saw  the  fate  await- 
ing a  people  whose  point  of  view  was  always  retro- 
spective, and  win)  lived  in  reproachful  meditation  on 
their  past.  "  Anglo-Irish  history  ",  he  wrote,  "is  for 
Englishmen  to  remember  and  for  Irishmen  to  forget"; 
and  he  set  to  work  to  substitute  for  their  unsatisfactory 
and  mournful  past  a  possible  present  and  hopeful  future. 
In  his  parliamentary  career  he  had  come  much  under 
the  influence  of  Lecky,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  imbibed 
those  broad  principles  of  statesmanship  on  which  his 
work  has  been  founded.  But  the  ideal  was  his  own,  and 
from  this  ideal  his  work  grew,  as  all  work  must  grow- 
when  a  man  throws  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it, 
beyond  its  original  scope.  Out  of  mere  wish  to  make 
things  better,  he  gradually  and  toilfully  evolved  a 
science  and  method  of  making  them  better ;  struck  at 
the  roots  of  things  where  they  lay  in  the  soil;  and, 
taking  a  man  working  on  the  land  as  the  unit  of  life, 
set  to  work  to  help  that  man  to  learn  his  business  of 
living  on  the  land — helping  him,  in  short,  to  help  him- 
self. And  from  the  organisation  of  self-help  which  was 
his  first  great  ideal  he  went  on  to  the  establishment 
of  those  principles  of  co-operation  which  are  but  the 
principles  of  self-help  extended  from  the  individual  man 
to  the  community.  He  was  himself  always  a  centre  of 
strenuous  life  and  activity  ;  and  from  that  centre  his 
influence  has  extended  in  ever-widening  circles,  beyond 
the  Department  and  Association  which  he  founded, 
beyond  Ireland  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
beyond  England  even  and  our  own  Empire,  until  its 
outer  waves  are  already  breaking  in  remote  parts  of  the 
American  continent. 

In  one  sense  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  is  already 
done ;  he  has  established  and  set  going  the  stream  of 
ideas  and  activities  which  he  wished  to  establish,  and 
nothing  now  can  arrest  or  destroy  it.  Its  effect  upon  the 
actual  life  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  determinative  in 
changing  the  terrible  ebb  of  Irish  economic  vitality  into 
a  slight  though  measurable  flood.  But  since  it  is  work 
not  directly  associated  or  depending  upon  any  of  the 
great  party  interests  in  politics,  it  is  necessarily  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  public  view  as  work  is  which  adver- 
tises the  existence  of  a  party.  But  the  work  is  there, 
and  will  remain. 

Picturing  the  man  who  has  so  strenuously  pursued  and 
fostered  these  economic  ideas,  one  might  figure  an  arid 
and  rather  inhuman  theorist,  a  calculating  machine  with 
an  appetite  and  cognisance  of  nothing  except  statistics. 
The  picture  would  be  hopelessly  wrong.  Horace 
Plunkett  is  one  of  the  most  human  of  men ;  and  if  on 
his  face  are  written  the  records  of  an  untiring  concen- 
tration of  thought,  of  the  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments and  mental  conflicts  through  which  his  work  has 
been  accomplished,  on  it  are  written  also  the  records 
of  lessons  learnt  in  the  campaign,  of  human  problems 
grappled  with  and  understood,  of  human  sympathies 
sensitised  and  awakened.  The  sense  of  humour  that 
has  never  failed  him,  that  has  saved  him  again  and 
again  from  the  fate  of  so  many  workers  and  reformers 
in  similar  fields,  gleams  unfailingly  from  his  eye  and 
lightens  up  a  countenance  which  would  otherwise  bear 
too  sad  an  impress  of  the  battle  that  has  been  and  is 
being  fought.  For  now,  at  the  moment  when  his  work 
is  ripening  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  a  new 
enemy  has  appeared  to  take  him  in  the  flank  ;  and  with 
all  the  hydra-headed  monsters  of  stupidity  and  ignor- 
ance, against  which  every  man  has  to  fight  who  would 
accomplish  anything,  the  demon  of  ill-health  has 
now  allied  himself.  Sir  Horace  now  lives  upon  his 
capital  of  health  ;  uses  it  up  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  remaining  three  rushes  away  to  America, 


there,  on  the  pretext  of  looking  after  his  property,  to 
patch  himself  up  and  scrape  together  enough  physical 
strength  to  carry  him  through  another  spell  of  furious 
work.  livery  man  has  his  vice,  and  work  has  become 
Horace  Plunkett's.  He  indulges  himself  in  it  as  men 
indulge  in  secret  sins.  He  takes  pledges  against  it, 
and  makes  promises  that  he  will  abstain  and  do  better  ; 
he  does  so  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then  in  one  great  bout 
of  activity  breaks  pledges  and  promises,  upsets  his 
health  again,  and  stands,  shaking  but  defiant  before 
his  unhappy  friends,  like  a  drunkard  after  a  debauch. 
His  intimates  try  this  and  that  with  him  ;  invent  little 
games  for  him  to  play,  pretending  that  they  are  work, 
attempting  to  administer  temperance  syrups  of  recrea- 
tion disguised  with  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  strong 
drink  of  work  which  he  so  greatly  desires.  But  you 
might  as  well  tell  the  drunkard  that  lemonade  is  the 
same  as  brandy.  Sir  Horace  takes  a  sip  or  two  and 
tries  to  look  as  if  he  were  enjoying  it ;  disappears  on 
some  trivial  pretext;  and  is  found  three  hours  after- 
wards in  his  study,  dead  drunk  on  blue-books  and 
statistics.  It  is  of  no  use  ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that 
the  well-meant  lemonade  methods  would  kill  him. 
Work  is  his  life  ;  and  though  it  may  be  his  death  too, 
it  is  better  to  die  of  a  thing  one  loves  and  believes  in 
than  merely  to  hold  on  to  a  spoon-fed  existence  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  only  meaning.  Life  means 
work  to  him,  and  idleness  and  pleasure  are  a  kind  of 
death  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  probably  feels  it  is  better, 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  die  of  what  one  lives  for 
than  to  live  for  what  one  would  die  of. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  any  work  accom- 
plished :  one  is  to  do  all  yourself,  and  the  other  is  to 
lay  a  foundation  on  which  others  can  build,  and  provide 
an  inspiration  which  will  set  them  building.  The 
fruits  of  the  first  method  are  limited ;  the  fruits  of 
the  second,  which  is  Horace  Plunkett's  method,  are 
infinite.  He  seems  often,  to  those  who  look  closely 
on  at  him,  to  devote  himself  so  entirely  to  laying 
foundations  as  to  have  forgotten  what  foundations  are 
for,  and  that  foundations  without  a  superstructure  are 
useless.  But  it  is  not  really  so;  he  knows  that  the 
building  w  ill  rise  fast  enough  once  the  foundations  are 
laid  ;  but  he  knows  also  that  if  they  are  not  well  laid 
the  best  edifice  in  the  world  will  perish  and  collapse. 
In  his  house  which  he  built  near  Dublin  some  years  ago 
— a  house  which  so  strangely  represents  himself,  with 
its  wings  spread  wide  over  the  land  and  its  face  turned 
towards  the  sun,  a  house  full  of  theories  and  experiments 
in  building,  and  largely  and  generously  equipped  for  a 
purpose  not  yet,  and  perhaps  never  to  be,  fully  realised 
— you  meet  every  kind  of  man  and  many  kinds  of 
women.  There  is  no  attempt  to  blend  them,  and  an 
uncouth  professor  from  Chicago  will  be  sandwiched 
between  a  poet  and  a  lord-lieutenant  in  an  arduous  and 
somewhat  strained  attempt  to  discover  a  common  social 
denominator.  But  it  does  not  matter,  because  the 
smiling,  genial,  discerning  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  who  listens  to  everybody  and  says  so  little  him- 
self, is  the  sole  reason  for  their  presence  there  ;  and 
if  they  did  not,  however  remotely,  contribute  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  they  would  not  be  there  at  all. 
It  is  no  idle  house;  a  little  strenuous  golf  is  its  chief 
relaxation,  and  anyone  who  is  a  teetotaller  with  regard 
to  work  has  rather  a  poor  time  of  it  at  Kilteragh.  For 
such  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  capacity  for  indulgence 
in  his  vice  that  he  will  exhaust  the  power  of  any  one 
person  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  relays  of  people  are  show  n 
into  the  great  sunny  study  to  keep  up  the  orgy,  those 
who  are  shown  out  being  generally  found  afterwards  in 
a  state  of  smiling  collapse  on  the  verandah. 

And  often,  seeing  the  elaborate  methods,  the  passion 
for  complex  organisation,  and  what  seems  the  almost 
inexcusable  readiness  to  turn  back  and  set  off  on  a  long 
journey  to  the  very  roots  and  beginning  of  things  in 
order  to  verify  some  point  or  make  sure  of  some  proce- 
dure, one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  indeed  all  this  agonis- 
ing and  manifold  activity  is  really  accomplishing  its 
end.  The  struggle  is  so  obvious,  the  labour  and  the 
wounds  are  so  apparent,  the  enemy  is  so  vigilant  and 
unfailing  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  say,  in  the 
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words  of  Clough,  that  it  is  all  unavailing,  and  that  "  as 
things  have  been  they  remain  ".  But  one  has  only  to 
look  back  on  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  to  see  the 
cowardice  and  untruth  of  that  attitude  ;  and  to  remem- 
ber that 

"  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main." 

Horace  Plunkett  loves  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  help  each  other,  in  what  makes  life  better 
and  nobler ;  he  has  made  that  his  work.  And  if  you 
were  to  reduce  his  life,  his  effort,  his  conduct  to  a 
philosophical  system,  you  would  find  it  not  far  out 
of  harmony  with  that  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 


EL  RODEO. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghams  Graham. 

THE  vast,  brown,  open  space,  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  across,  called  El  Rodeo,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  ocean  of  tall  grass  that  a  shoal 
bears  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  was  the  centre  of  the  life 
of  the  great  cattle  estancias  of  the  plains.  To  it  on 
almost  every  morning  of  the  year  the  cattle  were 
collected  and  taught  to  stand  there  till  the  dew  was 
off  the  grass.  To  "  parar  rodeo  "  was  the  phrase  the 
Gauchos  used,  equivalent  to  the  cowboys'  "  round-up  " 
of  the  northern  plains. 

An  hour  before  the  dawn,  when  the  moon  was  down, 
but  the  sun  not  up,  just  at  the  time  when  the  first 
streaks  of  red  begin  to  fleck  the  sky,  the  Gauchos  had 
got  up  from  their  recaos.  In  those  days  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  to  sleep  on  the  recao,  the  "  carona  "  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  the  "  jergas  "  on  it,  the  "  cojinillo  " 
underneath  the  hips  for  softness,  the  head  pillowed  upon 
"  los  bastos  ",  and  under  them  your  pistol,  knife,  your 
tiradorand  boots,  yourself  wrapped  in  your  poncho  and 
with  your  head  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  The  Gauchos 
had  looked  out  in  the  frost  or  dew,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  see  the  horse  they  had  tied  up 
overnight  had  not  got  twisted  in  his  stake-rope,  and  then 
returned  to  sit  before  the  fire  to  take  a  "  matecito 
;imarron  "  and  smoke.  Every  now  and  then  a  man 
had  left  the  fire,  and,  lifting  the  dried  mare's  hide  that 
served  for  door.,  had  come  back  silently,  and,  sitting 
down  again,  taken  a  bit  of  burning  wood,  ladling  it 
from  the  fire,  upon  his  knife's  edge,  and  lit  his  cigarette. 
At  last,  when  the  coming  dawn  find  lit  the  sky  like  an 
Aurora  Borealis  lights  a  northern  winter's  night,  they 
had  risen  silently,  and,  shouldering  their  saddles,  had 
gone  out  silently  to  saddle  up. 

Outside  the  horses  stood  and  shivered  on  their  ropes, 
their  backs  arched  up  like  cats  about  to  fight.  Fre- 
quently when  their  intending  rider  had  drawn  the  pin 
to  which  they  were  attached,  and  after  coiling  up  the 
rope  approached  them  warily,  they  sat  back  snorting 
like  a  steam-engine  when  it  breasts  a  hill.  If  it  was 
possible,  the  Gaucho  saddled  his  horse  after  first 
hobbling  his  front  feet,  although  he  was  sure  to  throw 
the  saddle-cloths  and  the  carona  several  times  upon  the 
ground.  When  they  wtre  put  firmly  upon  his  back, 
the  rider,  stretching  cautiously  his  naked  foot  under  the 
horse's  belly,  caught  up  the  cinch  between  his  toes. 
Passing  the  latigo  between  the  strong  iron  rings  Ixith 
of  the  encimcra  and  the  cinch,  he  put  his  foot  against 
the  horse's  side  and  milled  till  it  was  like  an  hour-glass, 
which  operation  not  infrequently  set  the  horse  bucking', 
hobbled  as  he  was. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  horse  was  but  half-tamed, 
a  "  rcdomon  "  as  the  phrase  was,  his  owner  led  him  up 
to  the  "  palenque  "  tied  him  up  firmly  to  it,  and  after 
hobbling  and  perhaps  blindfolding  him,  saddled  him, 
after  a  fierce  struggle  and  an  accompaniment  of  snorts. 
When  all  was  ready  and  the  first  light  was  just  annul 
to  break,  showing  the  pampa  silvery  with  mist  and  dew, 
and  in  the  winter  morning  often  presenting  curious 
mirages  of  woods  hung  in  the  sky,  the  trees  suspended 


upside  down,  the  "  capataz  "  would  give  the  signal  to 
set  off.  Going  up  gently  to  their  horses,  the  Gauchos 
carefully  untied  them,  taking  good  care  no  coil  of  the 
maneador  should  get  caught  in  their  feet,  and  then  after 
tightening  the  broad  hide  girth,  often  eight  or  nine 
inches  broad,  led  them  a  little  forward  to  let  them  get 
their  backs  down,  or  buck  if  they  so  felt  inclined. 
Then  they  all  mounted,  some  of  the  horses  whirling 
round  at  a  gallop,  their  riders  holding  their  heads 
towards  them  by  the  "  bozal  "  in  the  left  hand,  and 
with  the  reins  and  pommel  of  the  saddle  in  the  right. 
They  mounted  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves,  bending 
the  knee  and  passing  it  over  the  middle  of  the  saddle, 
but  never  dwelling  on  the  stirrup,  after  the  European 
way,  so  that  the  action  seemed  one  motion,  and  they 
were  on  their  horses  as  easily  as  a  drop  of  water  runs 
down  a  window  pane,  and  quite  as  noiselessly. 

Calling  the  dogs,  generally  a  troop  of  mongrels  of  all 
sorts,  with  perhaps  a  thin  black  greyhound  or  two 
amongst  the  pack,  the  Gauchos  used  to  ride  off  silently, 
their  horses  leaving  a  trail  of  footsteps  in  the  dew. 
Some  bucked  and  plunged,  their  riders  shouting  as  their 
long  hair  and  ponchos  flapped  up  and  down  at  every 
bound  the  horses  made.  They  left  the  estancia  always 
at  the  "  trotecito  ",  the  horses  putting  up  their  backs, 
arching  their  necks  and  playing  with  the  bit,  whose 
inside  rollers,  known  as  "  coscojo  ",  jingled  on  their 
teeth. 

Then  after  a  hundred  yards  or  so  one  would  look  at 
the  others  and  say  "  Yamos  ",  the  rest  would  answer 
"  Vamonos  "  and  set  off  galloping,  until  the  capataz 
would  order  them  to  separate,  telling  them  such  and 
such  a  "  point  "  of  cattle  should  be  about  the  hill  which 
is  above  the  river  of  the  sarandis,  there  is  a  bald-faced 
cow  in  it,  curly  all  over ;  you  cannot  miss  her  if  you 
try.  Other  "points"  would  have  a  bullock  with  a 
broken  horn  in  them,,  or  some  other  animal,  impossible 
to  miss,  ...  to  eyes  trained  to  the  plains. 

In  a  moment  all  the  horsemen  disappeared  into  the 
"  camp"  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  came  out  to 
melt  the  dew  upon  the  grass.  This  was  called  "  cam- 
peando  ",  and  the  owner  or  the  capataz  usually  made 
his  aim,  some  "  point  "  of  cattle  which  was  the  tamest 
and  fed  closest  to  the  house,  and  probably  contained 
all  the  tame  oxen  and  a  milk  cow  or  two.  When  he 
had  found  them  he  drove  them  slowly  to  the  "  rodeo", 
which  they  approached  all  bellowing,  the  younger 
animals  striking  into  a  run  before  they  reached  it, 
and  all  of  them  halting  when  they  felt  their  feet  on 
the  bare  ground.  Once  there,  the  capataz,  lighting  a 
cigarette,  walked  his  horse  slowly  to  and  fro, 
occasionally  turning  back  any  animal  that  tried  to 
separate  and  go  back  to  the  grass. 

Most  likely  he  would  wait  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two, 
during  which  time  the  sun  ascending  gathered  strength 
and  brought  out  a  keen,  acrid  smell  from  the  hard 
trodden  earth  of  the  rodeo,  on  which  for  years 
thousands  of  cattle  had  been  driven  up  each  day.  The 
"  point  "  of  cattle  already  there  would  soon  begin  to 
hang  their  heads  and  stand  quite  motionless,  the 
capataz'  horse,  either  become  impatient  or  go  off  into  a 
contemplative  state,  resting  alternately  on  each  hind 
leg. 

Such  of  the  dogs  who  had  remained  with  him  would 
stretch  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  grass.  At  last 
faint  shouts  and  sounds  of  galloping,  and  baying  dogs 
would  be  heard  in  the  distance,  gradually  drawing  near. 

Then  a  dull  thundering  of  countless  feet,  and  by 
degrees,  from  north,  south,  east  and  west,  would  come 
great  "  points  "  of  cattle,  galloping.  Behind,  waving 
their  ponchos,  brandishing  their  short  rebenques  round 
their  heads,  raced  the  "  vaqucros  ",  followed  by  the 
dogs.  As  each  "  point  "  reached  the  rodeo,  the  gallop- 
ing men  w  ould  CMek  their  foaming  hot  si  s  so  that  the 
cattle  might  arrive  at  a  slow  pace  and  not  cause  a 
stampede  amongst  the  animals  that  were  already  on 
the  spot. 

At  last  all  the  "points"  had  arrived.  Three,  four, 
five  or  ten  thou  . and  <  . » 1 1 1 » •  were  assembled,  and  the  men 
who  had  brought  them  from  the  thick  cane-brnkes  and 
from  the  "  monies  "  of  the  deltas  of  the  streams, 
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after  having  loosed  their  girths  and  lit  a  cigarette, 
proceeded  slowly  to  ride  round  the  herd  to  keep 
them  on  the  spot.  The  dogs  lay  panting  with  their 
tongues  lolling  out  of  their  mouths,  the  sun  began  to 
bite  a  little,  and  now  and  then  a  wild  bullock  or  light- 
footed  young  cow,  or  even  a  small  "  point  "  of  cattle, 
would  break  away,  to  try  to  get  back  to  its  querencia, 
or  merely  out  of  fright. 

Then  with  a  shout  a  horseman,  starting  with  a  bound, 
his  horse  all  fire,  his  own  long  hair  streaming  out  in  the 
wind,  would  dart  out  after  them,  to  try  to  head  them 
back.  "  Vuelta  tcrncro  ",  "  Vuelta  vaquilla  "  they 
would  cry,  riding  a  little  wide  of  the  escaping  beast. 
After  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  for  the  first  rush  of  the 
wild  native  cattle  was  swift  as  lightning,  the  rider  would 
close  in.  Riding  in  front  of  the  escaping  truant,  he 
would  try  to  turn  it  back,  pressing  his  horse  against 
its  side. 

If  it  turned,  as  was  generally  the  case,  towards  the 
herd,  after  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  chase,  the 
Gaucho  checked  his  horse  and  let  the  animal  return  at 
a  slow  gallop  by  itself,  till  it  had  joined  the  rest. 

If  it  was  a  fierce  bullock,  or  a  fleet-footed  young  cow, 
and  even  after  he  had  bored  it  to  one  side,  it  would 
start  out  again,  or  stop  and  charge,  he  rode  beside  it 
beating  it  with  the  handle  of  his  "  arrcador  ".  When 
all  these  means  had  failed,  as  a  last  resource  he  some- 
times ran  his  horse's  chest  against  its  flank,  and  gave 
it  thus  a  heavy  fall.  This  was  called  giving  a 
"  pechada  ",  and  if  repeated  a  few  times  usually  cowed 
the  wildest  of  the  herd,  though  now  and  then  an 
escaping  animal  had  to  be  lassoed  and  dragged  back, 
and  then  if  it  broke  out  the  Gauchos  used  to  rope  it,  and 
after  throwing  it,  dissect  a  bit  of  skin  between  the  eyes, 
so  that  it  fell  and  blinded  the  poor  beast  and  stopped 
him  running  off.  These  were  the  humours  of  the  scene, 
till  after  half  an  hour  or  so  of  gently  riding  round  and 
round,  the  rodeo,  from  having  been  at  first  a  bellowing, 
kaleidoscopic  mass  of  horns  and  hoofs,  of  flashing  eyes 
and  tails  lashing  about,  like  snakes,  a  mere  confusion 
of  every  colour,  black,  white  and  brown,  dun,  cream 
and  red,  in  an  inextricable  maze,  became  distinguish- 
able, and  you  perceived  the  various  "  points  ",  each 
recognisable  by  some  outstanding  beast,  either  in  colour 
or  in  shape.  The  capataz  and  all  the  Gauchos  knew 
them,  just  as  a  sailor  knows  all  kinds  of  ships,  and  in  an 
instant,  with  a  quick  look,  could  tell  if  such  and  such 
a  beast  was  fat,  or  only  in  the  state  known  to  the  adept 
as  "  carne  blanca  ",  or  if  the  general  condition  of  the 
herd  was  good,  and  this  with  a  rodeo  of  five  thousand 
animals. 

Their  searching  eyes  detected  at  a  glance  if  a  beast 
had  received  a  wound  of  any  kind,  if  maggots  had  got 
into  the  sore,  and  sometimes  on  the  spot  the  cow  or 
bullock  thus  affected  would  be  lassoed,  cast,  its  wound 
washed  out  with  salt  and  water,  and  then  allowed  to  rise. 
Needless  to  say,-  this  operation  did  not  improve  its 
temper,  and  as  occasionally,  in  order  to  save  trouble, 
the  Gauchos  did  not  rope  it  by  the  neck  and  put  another 
rope  on  the  hind  legs,  both  horses  straining  on  the 
ropes  to  keep  them  taut,  but  merely  roped  and  cast 
and  then  put  a  fore  leg  above  the  horn,  and  let  a  man 
hold  down  the  beast  by  pulling  on  its  tail  passed  under 
the  hind  leg,  the  man  who  stood,  holding  the  cow's  horn 
full  of  the  "  remedy  ",  was  left  in  a  tight  place. 

If  he  had  not  an  easy  horse  to  mount,  the  infuriated 
beast  sometimes  pursued  him  with  such  quickness  that 
he  had  to  dive  beneath  his  horse  and  mount  from  the 
off  side.  If  by  an  evil  chance  his  horse  broke  away 
from  him  to  avoid  the  charge,  two  Gauchos  rushing 
like  the  wind,  their  iron-handled  whips  raised  in  the 
air  like  flails,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  bullock's  back, 
closed  in  upon  the  beast  and  fenced  him  in  between 
their  horses,  at  full  speed,  and  as  they  passed,  thunder- 
ing upon  the  plain,  men,  horses  and  the  flying  animal 
all  touching  one  another  and  straining  every  nerve,  the 
man  in  peril,  seizing  the  instant  that  they  passed,  sprang 
lightly  up  behind  the  near-side  rider,  just  as  a  head  of 
thistledown  stops  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  a  tall 
bank,  tops  it,  and  disappears. 

When  the  rodeo  had  stood  an  hour  or  so,  if  nothing 


else  was  in  the  wind,  the  "  vaqucros  "  galloped  home 
slowly,  smoking  and  talking  of  the  price  of  cattle  in 
the  "  saladeros  ",  the  races  to  be  held  next  Sunday  at 
some  pulpcriaor  other,  "  La  Plor  de  Mayo  ",  "  La  Rosa 
del  Sur  ",  or  "La  Esquina  dc  los  pobrcs  Diablos  ", 
and  the  rodeo,  when  it  felt  itself  alone,  slowly  disin- 
tegrated just  as  a  crowd  breaks  up  after  a  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  all  the  various  "points"  sought  out 
their  grazing  grounds. 

On  days  when  they  required  fresh  meat  at  the 
estancia,  when  it  was  necessary  in  Gaucho  phrase  to 
"  carncar  ",  then  the  capataz  and  two  peones,  coiling 
their  lazos  as  they  went,  rode  into  the  rodeo,  the  cattle 
parting  into  lanes  before  them,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion and  pointing  here  and  there,  with  sage  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  the  herd,  he  would  point  his  finger  at 
a  beast.  Then,  cautiously,  the  two  "  vaqueros  ",  with 
the  loop  of  their  lazo  trailing  on  the  ground,  taking 
good  care  to  hold  it  in  their  right  hands,  high  and  wide, 
so  that  their  horses  did  not  tread  in  it,  would  close  upon 
the  beast.  Watching  him  carefully,  the  horses  turning 
almost  before  the  men  gave  them  the  signal  with  the 
hand  or  heel,  the  cattle  edging  away  from  them,  they 
would  conduct  the  animal  towards  the  edge  of  the  rodeo 
with  his  head  to  the  "  camp  ". 

When  he  was  clear,  with  a  shrill  cry  they  spurred 
their  horses  and  the  doomed  beast  began  to  gallop, 
unless  perchance  he  doubled  back  towards  the  herd,  in 
which  contingency  the  operation  had  to  be  gone  through 
again.  Once  galloping,  the  efforts  of  the  riders  were 
directed  to  keep  him  on  the  move,  which  in  proportion 
to  his  wildness  was  harder  or  more  easy  to  achieve,  for 
a  wild  cow  or  bullock  generally  "parts"  more  easily 
than  a  tame  animal.  Perhaps  the  distance  was  a  mile, 
and  this  they  traversed  at  full  gallop,  hair,  poncho,  mane 
and  tail  all  flying  in  the  wind,  with  a  thin  cloud  of 
dust  marking  their  passage  as  they  went.  When 
they  got  near  the  house  one  rider  looked  up  at  the 
other  and  said  "  Now  is  the  time  to  throw  ".  In  an 
instant,  round  his  head  revolved  the  thin  hide  plaited 
rope,  the  ring,  and  the  last  six  feet  (in  double  plait) 
shining  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  The  wrist  turned 
like  a  well-oiled  machine,  the  horse  sprang  forward  with 
a  bound,  and  the  rope,  winding  like  a  snake,  whistled 
and  hurtled  through  the  air. 

It  fixed  as  if  by  magic  round  the  horns,  the  rider 
generally  keeping  in  his  hand  some  coils  of  slack  for 
any  casualty  that  might  occur.  The  instant  that  it 
settled  round  the  horns  the  rider  spurred  his  horse  away 
to  the  left  side,  for  it  was  death  to  get  entangled  in  the 
rope.  In  fact  in  every  cattle  district  maimed  hands 
and  feet  showed  plainly  how  dangerous  was  the  game. 
The  check,  called  the  "  tiron  ",  came  when  the  animal 
had  galloped  twenty  yards  or  so.  It  brought  him  to 
a  stop,  his  hind  legs  sliding  to  one  side.  The  horse 
leaned  over,  straining  on  the  rope,  the  victim  bellowed 
and  rolled  its  eyes,  lashing  its  tail  against  its  flanks  and 
pawing  up  the  turf. 

If  the  position  of  the  animal  was  near  enough,  so  as 
to  save  the  carriage  of  the  meat,  the  last  act  straight 
began.  If  not,  after  avoiding  dexterously  a  charge  or 
two,  keeping  the  rope  taut,  and  free  from  his  horse'* 
legs  or  even  sides  or  croup,  unless  he  was  a  well-trained 
cattle  horse,  the  other  peon  riding  up  behind,  twisting 
his  lazo  round  his  head,  urging  his  horse  against  the 
lassoed  animal,  rode  up  and  drove  him  nearer  in.  One. 
within  handy  distance  from  the  house,  the  man  who  ha  ! 
been  driving  threw  his  rope  and  caught  the  bullock  by 
the  heels.  Sometimes  they  threw  him  down  and 
butchered  him  ;  at  other  times  the  man  who  had  him 
by  the  horns,  keeping  his  lazo  taut,  he  and  his  horse 
throwing  their  weight  upon  the  rope,  called  to  his  fellow 
to  dismount  and  "  carnear  ". 

If  he  was  an  expert,  throwing  his  reins  upon  the 
ground,  he  slipped  off  quickly,  and  crouching  like  a 
jaguar  about  to  spring,  ran  cautiously  to  the  off-side 
of  the  enlassoed  beast,  drawing  his  long  "  facon  ". 
Avoiding  any  desperate  horn  thrust,  like  a  cat  avoids 
a  stone,  and  taking  care  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  the 
rope,  he  plunged  his  knife  deep  down  into  the  throat. 
The  gushing  stream  of  blood  sprung,  like  the  water  from 
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a  fire-plug,  and  the  doomed  creature  sank  upon  its 
knees,  then  rocked  a  little  to  and  fro,  and  with  a  bellow 
of  distress,  fell  and  expired. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  was  fierce,  or  the 
man  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk,  he  advanced,  and, 
drawing  his  "  facdn  "  across  its  hocks,  hamstrung  it, 
and  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  came  up  and 
killed  it,  when  it  was  rendered  helpless.  On  such  occa- 
sons  it  was  terrible,  and  quite  enough  to  set  a  man 
against  all  beef  for  ever,  had  there  been  any  other  food 
upon  the  plains,  to  see  the  bullock  jumping  upon  its 
mutilated  legs  and  hear  it  bellow  in  its  agony. 

Last  scene  of  all,  the  horses  either  unsaddled  or 
attached  to  the  palenque,  or  else  to  a  stout  post  of  the 
corral,  the  slayers,  taking  off  their  ponchos  or  their 
coats,  skinned  and  cut  up  the  beast.  So  rapidly  was 
this  achieved  that  sometimes  hardly  an  hour  had 
elapsed  from  the  "  death  bellow  ",  to  the  time  when  the 
raw  joints  of  meat  were  hung  in  the  "  galpdn  ".  The 
hide  was  stretched  out  in  the  sun,  and  the  "  chuman- 
gos  "  and  the  dogs  feasted  upon  the  entrails,  whilst 
the  wild  riders,  dusty  and  bloodstained,  took  a  mate  in 
the  shade. 

There  was  another  and  a  wilder  aspect  of  the  rodeo, 
which,  like  a  pampero,  burst  on  the  beholders  so  sud- 
denly that  when  it  passed  and  all  had  settled  down 
again,  they  gazed,  half-stunned,  out  on  the  tranquil 
plain.  It  might  be  that  a  tropero  was  parting  cattle 
for  a  saladero,  his  men  cutting  out  cattle,  riding  them 
towards  a  "  point  "  of  working  bullocks,  held  back  by 
men  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main  body  of 
the  herd.  All  might  be  going  well,  the  rodeo  kept 
back  by  men  riding  round  slowly.  The  parties  might 
be  working  quietly,  without  much  shouting ;  the  day 
serene,  the  sun  unclouded,  when  suddenly  an  uneasy 
movement  would  run  through  the  cattle,  making  them 
sway  and  move  about,  after  the  fashion  of  the  water 
in  a  whirlpool,  without  apparent  cause. 

If  the  tropero  and  the  overseer  or  the  owner  of  the 
place  himself  were  men  who  knew  the  "camp,"  and 
few  of  them  were  ignorant  of  all  its  lore,  they  did  not 
lose  a  moment,  but  calling  as  gently  as  possible  to  the 
peones,  they  made  them  ride  as  close  to  one  another  as 
they  could,  in  a  great  circle  round  about  the  beasts. 
It  might  be  that  their  efforts  would  pacify  the  animals, 
but  in  all  cases  the  "cutting  out"  was  over  for  the 
day. 

A  little  thing,  a  hat  blown  off,  a  poncho  waving,  a 
horse  suddenly  starting  or  falling  in  a  hole,  would 
render  all  their  efforts  useless  and  as  vain  as  those  of 
him  who  seeks  to  keep  a  flight  of  locusts  from  lighting 
on  a  field.  In  an  instant  the  cattle  would  go  mad,  their 
eyes  flash  fire,  their  tails  and  heads  go  up,  and 
with  a  surge,  the  whole  rodeo,  perhaps  five  or  six 
thousand  beasts,  would,  with  a  universal  bellow,  and  a 
noise  as  of  a  mighty  river  in  full  flood,  break  into  a 
stampede.  Nothing  could  stay  their  passage,  over 
hills,  down  steep  "  qucbradas  ",  and  through  streams 
f  hey  dashed,  just  as  a  prairie  fire  flies  through  the  grass. 
Then  was  the  time  to  sec  the  Gaucho  at  his  best.  His 
hat  blown  bark,  held  by  a  broad  black  riblx;;i  under- 
neath his  chin,  and  as  he  flew  along,  slipping  his 
poncho  off,  the  "  capataz  "  galloped  to  head  the  torrent 
of  mad  beasts. 

The  peones,  spreading  out  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
urged  on  their  horses  with  their  great  iron  spurs,  and 
with  resounding  blows  of  their  rcbenques  as  they 
strove  hard  to  close  and  get  in  front.  Those  who  wen- 
caught  amongst  the  raging  mass  held  their  lives  only 
by  their  horses'  feet,  pushed  here  and  there  against  the 
animals,  but  still  unmoved,  upright  and  watchful  in 
their  saddles,  and  quirk  to  seize  the  slightest  o|)|M>r- 
t unity  of  making  their  way  out.  If  by  mischance 
their  horses  fell,  their  fate  was  sealed  ;  and  the  tornado 
past,  their  !>odies  lay  upon  the  plain,  like  those  of 
sailors  washed  ashore  after  a  shipwreck,  distorted, 
horrible. 

The  men  who  at  the  first  had  spread  out  on  the  sides, 
now  c  losing  in,  had  got  in  front,  and  galloped  at  the 
head  of  the  mad  torrent,  waving  their  ponchof  and 
brandishing  their  whips.    They,  too,  were  in  groat 


peril  of  their  lives,  if  the  herd  crossed  a  "  viscachera  " 
or  a  cangrejal.  That  was  the  time  for  prodigies  of 
horsemanship.  If  I  but  close  my  eyes,  I  see,  at  a 
stampede  on  an  estancia  called  "El  Cala ",  a  semi- 
Indian  rushing  down  a  slope  to  head  the  cattle  off.  His 
horse  was  a  dark  dun,  with  eyes  of  fire,  a  black  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  his  back,  and  curious  black  mark- 
ings on  the  hocks.  His  tail  floated  out  in  the  wind, 
and  helped  him  in  his  turnings,  just  as  a  steering  oar 
deflects  a  whaleboat's  prow.  The  brand  was  a  small 
"  s  "  inside  a  shield.  I  saw  it  as  they  passed.  Down 
the  steep  slope  they  thundered,  the  Indian's  hair  rising 
and  falling  at  each  spring  that  the  black  dun  made  in 
his  course.  His  great  iron  spurs  hung  off  his  heels, 
and  all  his  silver  gear,  the  reins,  the  "  pasadores  " 
of  the  stirrups,  the  "  chapeao  "  and  "  fiador  ",  and  the 
great  spurs  themselves,  jingled  and  clinked  as  he  tore 
on  to  head  the  living  maelstrom  of  the  stampeding 
beasts.  Suddenly  his  horse,  although  sure-footed, 
keen,  and  practised  at  the  work,  stepped  in  a  hole  and 
turned  a  somersault. 

He  fell,  just  as  a  stone  falls  and  slips  from  the  nippers 
of  a  crane,  and  his  wild  rider,  opening  his  legs,  fell  on 
his  feet  so  truly,  that  his  great  iron  spurs  clanked  on  the 
ground  like  fetters,  as  he  stood  holding  the  halter  in  his 
hand.  As  his  horse  bounded  to  his  feet,  his  rider,  throw- 
ing down  his  head  and  tucking  his  left  elbow  well  into 
his  side,  sprang  at  a  bound  upon  his  back  and  galloped 
on,  so  rapidly  that  it  appeared  I  had  been  dreaming,  and 
only  have  woke  up,  thirty  years  after,  to  make  certain 
of  my  dream.  Sometimes  the  efforts  of  the  peones  were 
successful,  and  the  first  panic  stayed,  the  cattle  let 
themselves  be  broken  into  "  points  ",  and  by  degrees  and 
with  great  management  were  driven  back  to  the  rodeo 
and  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  two  till  they  had  quieted 
down.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  kept  on  running,  they 
ran  for  leagues,  till  they  encountered  a  great  river  or  a 
lake,  and  plunging  into  it,  many  were  drowned,  and  in 
all  cases  many  were  sure  to  stray  and  mix  with  other 
herds,  or,  wandering  away,  never  returned  again. 

The  whole  impression  of  the  scene  was  unforgettable, 
and  through  the  dust,  both  of  the  prairie  and  the  thicker 
dust  of  years,  I  can  still  see  the  surging  of  the  living 
lava  stream  and  hear  their  thunder  on  the  plain. 


THE   UNPUBLIC  HOUSE. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IF  someone  with  a  mental  endowment  corresponding 
to  our  own  were  to  descend  from  some  other  planet 
and  look  upon  our  English  life  with  clear  open  eyes, 
unclouded  by  prejudice  and  undulled  by  custom,  he 
would  regard  with  amazement  many  things  which  we 
take  for  granted  ;  and,  perhaps,  among  our  established 
institutions  he  would  regard  the  public-house  as  t In- 
most entirely  ugly  and  hateful  thing  in  England.  Not 
the  wayside  hostelry,  or  the  rural  inn  serving  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  high  street  of  a  country  town, 
but  the  corner  public-house  that  is  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  every  town  in  England. 

There  it  is,  a  thing  always  out  of  harmony  with  its 
surroundings,  prospering-  amid  poverty,  well  main- 
tained where  the  houses  in  which  people  have  to  live 
arc  tumbling  into  ruins,  sleek  and  hideous  and  blatant 
where  everything  else  is  dingy  or  dull  or  retired.  The 
ugliness  of  its  decorations  seems  to  be  almost  deli- 
berate; bright  glazed  tiles  or  bricks,  great  sheets  ol 
glass  basely  engraved,  huge  lamps  which  in  construc- 
tion and  dec  oration  represent  all  that  money  can  do  to 
debauch  honest  craftsmanship — these  arc  the  elements 
of  a  kind  of  gaudy  grandiloquence  that  is  meant  to 
represent  splendour  and  luxury  to  the  dull  eyrs  that 
look  upon  it.  At  night  it  Mazes  with  light  light 
raying  from  the  hideous  lamps  ;  nd  refiV<  ted  from 
endless  mirrored  surfaces,  making  in  the  murk  ami  the 
fog  and  th'-  squalor  .1  specious  effect  ol  that  joj  and 
comfort  of  which  light  in  darkness  is  a  symbol.  Hut 
go  inside,  and  you  will  find  that  the  luxury  is  all  a 
sham  and  the  .  omfort  all  a  delusion  ;  there  is  often  even 
nowhere  to  ,it  down    only  infinite  furniture  of  bottles. 
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a  sawdust  floor,  and  a  mahogany  counter  at  which  to 
Stand  and  drink  as  much  strong  liquor  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

The  thing  is  so  disgusting,  so  patently  wrong,  that 
it  has  bred  violent  and  angry  opposition  ;  opposition 
r i lit  in  its  angry  origin,  but  unreasonable  in  its  angry 
expression.  Those  whom  the  sight  of  it  thus  rouses 
to  anger  desire  simply  to  sweep  it  away  ;  not  to  reform 
it,  but  to  abolish  it.  Drinking  is  by  them  looked  upon 
as  a  vice,  and  for  the  poor  man,  at  any  rate,  a  degrad- 
ing and  disgraceful  proceeding  ;  and  places  where 
people  drink  are  therefore  looked  upon  as  being,  and 
indeed  tend  to  become,  degrading  and  disgraceful 
places.  Between  the  people  drinking  inside  the  public- 
house  and  the  people  outside  who  loathe  it  for  its  ugli- 
ness and  sordid  wickedness  the  wall  of  glazed  bricks 
and  tiles  is  an  impenetrable  barrier.  There  is  no 
possible  means  of  understanding  between  them.  One 
docs  not  know  the  inside  and  the  other  does  not  know 
the  outside  point  of  view,  and  between  them  the 
institution  itself  flourishes. 

This  is  a  hopeless  state  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  the  people 
outside  the  public-house  who  are  most  in  the  wrong. 
It  may  possibly  be  disadvantageous  to  use  alcoholic 
liquor  at  all  as  a  beverage ;  if  as  a  nation  we  ceased 
entirely  to  use  it  we  might  possibly  reap  incalculable 
benefit.  But  drinking,  although  it  may  be  disadvan- 
tageous, is  not  wrong  according  to  any  practical 
standard  of  working  morals,  and  it  cannot  be  abolished 
or  forbidden.  In  those  States  of  America  where  it  is 
a  penal  offence  to  sell,  buy,  or  even  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  the  rate  of  drunkenness  is  higher  than 
in  any  other.  It  has  simply  become  a  human  habit  to 
drink  for  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  habit  that  no  law  can 
abolish.  Common  sense,  then,  suggests  the  attempt 
to  regulate  its  use  and  to  prevent  its  abuse.  Various 
■organisations  in  England  have  attempted  this,  mostly 
with  disheartening  results.  A  very  real  effort  started 
some  years  ago  to  reform  the  public-house  has  not  been 
by  any  means  a  success,  the  reason  being  that  the 
reform  was  attempted  in  the  country,  in  the  village  inn, 
where  all  the  advantages  and  few  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  public-house  system  are  manifest.  The  country 
inn  is  a  kind  of  club  where  men  drink  among  their 
fellows ;  where  they  are  known,  and  where  public 
opinion  is  a  strong  force.  It  is  not  the  country  inn 
that  is  in  such  crying  need  of  reform,  but  the  town 
public-house  ;  and  this  the  reformers  have  been  unable 
to  touch  because  of  the  great  financial  interests  involved 
— because  it  is,  in  fact,  to  the  direct  interest  of  some 
of  the  most  important  people  in  this  country  that  poor 
and  unimportant  people  in  the  towns  should  drink  as 
much  as  possible. 

Every  reform  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
upon  the  public-house  is  bound  to  fail  at  present.  But 
there  is  one  reform  which,  allied  with  a  gradual  and 
proper  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  licensing 
system,  might  do  some  real  good — and  that  is  not  to 
attack  the  public-house,  but  to  make  it  more  public. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  public-house  made  more  attrac- 
tive— I  don't  mean  by  the  provision  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
and  buns,  because  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  people  do 
not  frequent  public-houses  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
these  dainties.  They  go  there  chiefly  to  drink  beer  and 
spirits;  they  will  continue  to  go  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  no  just  authority  can  possibly  try  to  prevent  them. 
But  if  the  public-house  were  made,  as  I  say,  really 
attractive,  some  at  least  of  its  worst  horrors  would 
vanish.  The  place  to  make  this  experiment  is  not  in 
the  country,  but  in  the  town  ;  and  of  all  towns  London 
:s  the  most  suitable,  partly  because  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  accomplish  anything  there,  and  partly 
because  the  influence  of  the  reform  would  be  greatest, 
since  fashions  are  set  in  London.  This  is  a  chance 
for  a  Government,  if  indeed  such  can  possibly  exist  in 
our  day,  that  dared  to  attempt  to  carry  a  measure  for 
other  reasons  than  that  it  would  be  immediately  popu- 
lar. A  Public-House  Reform  Bill  would,  if  it  were 
carried,  make  the  Government  that  passed  it  historical ; 
if  it  were  lost,  no  Government  would  have  a  more 
glorious  defeat.      And  among  the  provisions  of  this 


ideal  Bill,  which  would  necessarily  have  to  deal  with 
licences  and  with  the  quality  of  drink  sold,  would  be 
an  enactment  that  public-houses  were  to  be  public. 
Among  their  many  degrading  influences  at  present, 
none  is  more  degrading  than  the  assumption  that  drink- 
ing is  a  thing  to  be  done  in  private,  in  a  place  screened 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  that  the  drinker  must  slink  in 
by  a  side  door  or,  if  she  be  some  tatterdemalion  woman 
desiring  a  ch  ink  of  gin,  enter  a  door  genteelly  inscribed 
"  Ladies'  Wine  Bar  ".  The  quite  monstrous  and 
hideously  symbolic  fact  that  all  the  doors,  although 
labelled  with  different  designations,  open  immediately 
into  the  same  place,  and  that  the  patron  of  the  "  Private 
Buffet  ",  once  the  doors  have  swung  behind  him,  stands 
elbow  to  elbow  with  the  drinkers  in  the  "  Ladies'  Wine 
Bar  ",  is  eloquent  beyond  all  need  of  comment  of  the 
state  which  the  town  public-house  has  reached.  I 
would  like  it  to  be  illegal  for  a  public-house  to  be  shut 
in  at  all ;  it  should  be  open  to  the  street  and  the  pave- 
ment, with  tables  and  chairs  under  proper  awnings  and 
shelters,  as  is  the  manner  in  France  and  Belgium,  so 
that  people  may  sit  openly  in  sight  of  each  other  and 
of  the  public,  and  refresh  themselves  how  and  when 
they  will.  If  people  frequent  public-houses  they  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  something 
wrong  and  shameful ;  they  should  not  have  to  slink  in 
furtively  and  hide  themselves;  for  the  sense  of  shame, 
when  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  preventive,  is 
merely  very  degrading.  The  people  who  would  abstain 
from  drinking  because  they  were  seen  sitting  in  the  caf6 
at  high  noon  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  their 
abstention  ;  while  the  man  who  wanted  to  drink,  and 
intended  to  drink,  would  also  be  benefited  by  not  being 
encouraged  to  behave  as  though  he  were  engaged  in 
some  furtive  misdemeanour. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  against  a  system  of  open 
cafes  in  the  streets?  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  hear 
it,  although  my  impression  is  that  at  present  they  are 
illegal.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  suited  to  our 
climate.  But  there  are  many  months  in  the  year  when 
with  proper  shelter  they  would  not  only  be  possible  but 
pleasant ;  and  for  bad  and  cold  weather  in  winter  the 
system  of  glass  screens,  which  makes  a  cafe  in  Paris, 
although  practically  an  open,  a  perfectly  comfortable 
place  even  on  a  snowy  day  in  February,  could  be  used. 
This  is  but  an  idea  ;  the  machinery  by  which  it  might 
be  carried  out  is  not  for  me  to  suggest.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  about  which  every  sensible  and  experienced 
person  is  in  agreement,  and  which  for  that  very  reason 
is  difficult  to  get  done  under  the  party  system  of  politics. 
Yet  there  is  so  much  brain  and  so  much  money  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  the  social  conditions  of  our  time 
that  any  ideas  and  discussions  relative  to  their  direction 
cannot  be  quite  useless.  Public-house  reform  in  the 
country  has  failed  because  there  is  no  crying  need  for 
it ;  but  I  believe  that  an  attempt  to  reform  the  town 
public-house,  gigantic  as  the  task  may  seem,  might 
meet  with  success  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so 
difficult  and  so  necessary.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  revolutionary  idea  to  try  to  reform  the  public- 
house  by  making  it  public,  and  by  making  it  attractive. 


PAINTERS  OF  BEAUTY. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

SELECT  a  fine  long  afternoon  warm  enough  to  make 
cool  waters  and  shady  lawns  pleasant,  but  not 
stifling  or  blazing — it  should  be  one  of  those  days  when 
it  seems  always  afternoon — and  take  the  Suresnes  boat 
at  the  Pont  Royal,  just  beneath  Carpeaux'  "  Flore  J 
you  will  float  down  the  Seine  past  the  white  handsome 
bridges,  along  the  Trocadtro  avenues  and  the  parks  of 
Auteuil — ah  !  go  soon,  don't  tarry  ;  there's  an  air  of 
good-bye  over  them — till  you  come  to  the  Meudon 
loop,  wondering  how  so  much  beauty  of  curving  hills 
and  deep  green  dales  can  be  left  near  a  modern  town  ; 
then  swiftly  by  the  Saint-Cloud  charmilles,  and  at  last  to 
the  Suresnes  bridge,  where  you  will  land  just  in  time  to 
escape  from  the  vision  of  the  Suresnes  chimneys.  On 
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your  right  lies  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a  few  steps 
will  take  you  under  shelter  of  its  riverside  avenue. 
This  part  is  no  conventional  fashionable  one.  The 
immense  meadow  of  the  Champ  d'Entrainement 
stretches  away  with  only  two  or  three  clumps  of 
chestnut  trees  to  fix  the  eye,  and  its  lonj  grass  is 
honest  homely  grass.  But  all  round  it  is  bounded  by 
thick  banks  of  foliage,  and  to  the  north  two  happy- 
looking  eighteenth-century  buildings,  one  with  a 
portico,  the  other  with  a  cupola,  gleam  white  in  a 
little  park  of  their  own.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
longing  to  strike  into  the  field  knee-deep  in  the  rank 
grass  and  seek  the  entrance  of  that  smiling  place. 
This  is  Bagatelle,  and  here  lived  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
Two  good  names,  this  of  the  owner  and  that  of  the 
place ;  two  names  made  for  each  other ;  two  names 
which  supersede  adjectives.  Bagatelle  could  not  but  be 
a  lovely  place,  and  as  to  Sir  Richard,  what  a  delight 
it  is  when  you  ask  about  him  to  hear  the  perfect 
answer  :  why,  he  was  just  a  nice  old  man  who  loved 
art  and  all  that.  It  was  all  in  his  name,  and  I  have 
noticed  many  times  that  it  does  not  mean  the  same  man 
in  London.  Bagatelle  had  a  narrow  escape  some  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  hideous 
Jewish  syndicate  which  has  bought  every  confiscated 
convent  garden  in  Paris  and  runs  streets  through  them, 
was  already  alive  and  on  the  look-out.  Now  it  is  all 
very  well  for  the  boulevard  papers  to  speak  of  Paris 
as  the  enchantress,  etc.  Paris  often  means  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  Paris,  and  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  means  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  persons  (vid. 
the  bust  of  its  President  at  the  Salon  des  Beaux-Arts). 
There  could  very  well  be  to-day  a  tall  Parisian  Park 
Lane  on  the  site  of  Bagatelle.  The  gentle  spirit  of 
Sir  Richard  averted  that  abomination,  and  the  few 
invisible  men  of  taste  who  consume  their  lives  infusing 
elegance  into  the  plain  dealings  of  the  Municipal  Council 
silently  took  possession  of  the  pavilions  and  their 
grounds.  Through  the  whole  summer  you  can  see 
millions  of  roses  in  the  roseraie  opposite  the  wonderful 
shades  originally  arranged  by  Blackie,  and  from 
15  May  till  14  July  the  doors  of  the  pavilions  are  thrown 
open,  and  a  picture  exhibition  attracts  people  enough 
to  satisfy  the  corporation. 

These  exhibitions  might  be  anything.  There  is  no 
reason  why  even  Bagatelle  should  not  be  made  to 
harbour  indifferent  paintings.  But  the  benevolent 
sprites  who  watch  over  the  beauty  of  Paris  exert  their 
subtle  influence,  and  Bagatelle,  after  being  for  a  century 
a  mere  place  of  delight,  is  at  present  a  school  of  beauty. 
Year  after  year  the  Bagatelle  exhibition  appears  less 
as  an  artistic  display  than  an  artistic  idea  or  even 
inspiration.  The  organisers  feel  and  make  us  feel  that 
one  does  not  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bagatelle  merely 
to  sec  pictures,  bat  to  commune  with  the  genius  loci, 
that  is  to  say,  the  wonderful  admixture  of  nature  and 
culture,  of  freshness  and  arrangement,  of  simplicity 
and  rarity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  still  lives  embodied  in  Bagatelle,  in  its  site, 
its  gardens,  its  roses,  and  its  memories.  The  moment  we 
step  in,  the  mute  pictures  seem  to  speak  to  us.  "  You  do 
not  come  here  ",  they  say,  "  as  you  go  to  the  Salons, 
just  to  see  what  is  going  on,  or  to  admire  realistic 
achievements,  or  colouring  put  on  (  anvas,  lor  mere 
colour's  sake  :  you  come  to  be  reminded  of  Ix  tter  times, 
when  men  and  women  tried  to  beautify  all  they  touched, 
and  to  embellish  your  own  souls  by  living  a  short  time  In 
a  place  where  nothing  is  common.  See,  here  wc  arc 
fifty  painted  by  Reynolds  or  his  <  ompeers,  and  fift\ 
by  La  Tour;  or  we  arc  the  beauties  of  that  exquisitely 
cosmopolitan  milieu,  the  court  of  the  Imperatrice  :  wc 
had  our  weaknesses  and  even  our  littlenesses,  but  we 
could  bear  nothing  low  or  ugly.  Feel  with  us  an  hour 
before  going  back  to  your  paltry  surroundings.  Perhaps 
the  regret  you  will  Ix-ar  away  from  here  will  become 
a  germ  in  your  mind,  and  the  simple  taste  for  Ixaulv 
which  we  had  and  you  lost  may  revive  in  your  children." 

This  year  the  little  speech  is  even  plainer  than  usual. 
The  Bagatelle  exhibition  is  devoted  to  Music  and  the 
Dance,  and  the  idea  is  evidently  Utopian.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pictorial  or  sculptural  than   the    Dance,  but 


nothing  is  so  untranslatable  to  the  eye  as  Music.  Let 
us  admit  that  the  organisers  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  little  fallacy,  of  our  habit  of  coupling  two 
arts  which  have  nothing  In  common  though  one 
never  goes  without  the  other.  Perhaps  their  mistake 
emphasises  their  intention  even  more  than  logic  ;  they 
wanted  their  lovely  place  to  be  for  the  coming  two 
months  the  shrine  of  that  which  is  the  most  perceptibly 
graceful  or  the  most  intangibly  fascinating  in  art. 
Certainly  it  is  utterly  vain  for  the  purpose  to  show  us 
the  portrait  of  Saint  Saens,  even  done  by  Benjamin 
Constant,  but  it  is  not  so  to  show  us  the  portrait  of 
Berlioz  by  an  unknown  painter.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
number  of  good  things  ascribed  in  this  not  very  large 
exhibition  to  that  seductive  painter  Inconnu.  The 
Inconnus  at  Bagatelle  were  apparently  men  who 
thought  more  of  their  model  than  of  themselves  and 
the  opinion  the  world  would  have  of  their  work.  There 
is  no  effort  on  their  part  to  catch  the  eye  but  a  loving 
effort  to  seize  the  expression  of  their  sitter.  In  the 
case  of  a  Berlioz  with  a  most  keen  eye  and  the  wittiest- 
mouth  the  effect  is  a  great  deal  more  powerful  than 
mere  good  painting.  What  shall  I  say  when  the  sitter 
was  Malibran?  Inconnu  this  time  was  probably  an 
Italian  whose  palette  was  far  from  rich,  but  how 
delightful  his  pleasure  in  the  graceful  head  and  neck, 
and  in  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  great  singer  !  Go 
round  and  round  the  two  Salons,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
talent  and  learning,  but  you  will  not  find  one  woman's 
portrait,  not  one  showing  that  the  artist  knew  that  the 
relation  between  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  is  the  secret 
of  expression.  There  never  is  any  expression  in  modern 
women's  portraits,  but  there  is  enough  to  make  us  sit 
down  and  study  and  dream  in  the  portrait  of  Maria 
Malibran.  We  promptly  begin  to  forget  that  her  voice 
which  we  never  heard  was  divine,  but  the  picture 
resuscitates  the  woman,  and  with  her  an  epoch  which 
was  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  beauty.  It  is  strange 
that  of  the  Romanticists,  who  were  as  paganly  mystic 
as  the  old  Spanish  knights  were  chivalrous,  we  should 
have  kept  little  more  than  their  Bohemian  ways  and 
their  realistic  theories  which  their  spirit  constantly 
belied.  A  man  like  Musset  was  a  true,  rightful  inmate 
of  Bagatelle,  and  we  would  think  so  even  if  the  portrait 
of  Malibran  did  not  .  remind  us  of  his  verse.  The 
passion  of  his  contemporaries,  of  Theophile  Gautier 
above  all,  for  dancers,  was  as  genuinely  artistic.  To 
him  Fanny  Ellsler  was  no  woman,  she  was  gracefulness 
itself.  There  are  hundreds  of  paintings  and  drawings 
and  sculptures  after  dancers,  from  La  Taglioni  painted 
by  Patten  to  Isadora  Duncan  sketched  by  five  or  six 
artists — including  most  unexpectedly  Carriere,  and 
very  naturally  Rodin,  who,  however,  forgot  to  send  his 
drawings.  None  gives  such  a  vivid  impression  as  the 
exquisite  miniaturist  I  have  mentioned — Georges 
Patten — in  his  portraits  of  Fanny  Fllsler,  Cerrito,  and 
Mrs.  Cooper.  His  drawing  is  obviously  unreal  -there 
arc  no  such  arms  and  hands,  no  such  figures,  no  such 
winged  feet  giving  or  resisting  the  impulse  of  the 
scarlet  full  petticoat  -  but  all  this  unrealitv  is  deliberate 
and  more  true  than  the  verity  I  see  in,  say,  Mr. 
Stewart's  Zambclli.  Bagatelle  was  called  La  Folie 
because  it  was  built  in  a  month,  and  artistic  disdain  ol 
common  wisdom  is  well  in  keeping  with  it.  Patten 
succeeded  in  painting  hi-,  impression  even  more  than  his 
model,  and  to  me  this  is  the  best  art. 
The  same  Latent  Lou  as  well  as  the  most  astounding 

success  is  apparent  in  the  gem  of  the  Bagatelle 
exhibition,  the  original  dicu  de  la  Danse  in  Carpeaux' 
famous  group.  'I  his  erec  t,  weightless,  youthfuiness 
with  unearthly  pleasure  in  its  eyes  and  smile  is  so  final 
that  while  its  every  detail  is  a  sensuous  joy  you  can 
only  •peak  of  it  as  an  abstra<  lion.  II  you  come  to 
I'aris  this  summer  go  to  Bagatelle,  and  after  seeing  the 
dicu  de  la  Danse  you  will  always  be  grateful  to  the 
providence  which  arranged  a  (  ai|>caux  exhibition  at 
the  Tuilcrics  Jeu  de  Paumc  just  at  the  same  time. 
Carpeaux  is  the  la  - 1  French  ft  ulptoi  w  ho,  having  been 
taught  to  aim  in  cm  r\ thing  at  st-.  I  .  >  I'mall)  attained 
expression.  I  will  not  weaken  by  in  I  t  words  th* 
pleasure  wh'u  h  his  laughing  marbles  w  ,11  give  you. 
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J  III:    ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Bv  C.  II.  Collins  Baker. 

r  N  writing  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  one  is 
L  irresistibly  inclined  to  dwell  at  least  as  emphatically 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  takes  responsibility,  as  on 
ihc  actual  face  value  of  the  exhibition.  Then  again 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  comparing  the  Scottish  bodv  with 
the  English  ;  the  one  so  unassuming  and  unpompous 
in  its  admirable  galleries,  the  other  in  magnificent 
saloons,  well-nigh  choked  by  the  close  atmosphere  of 
ostentatious  ceremony  w  ithin  a  quadrangle  packed  with 
brilliant  motor-cars.  (I  will  resist  the  logical  inclina- 
tion to  put  poor  Piccadilly  beside  Princes  Street.)  The 
first  impression  one  receives  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
is  of  taste,  of  counsel  taken  to  give  aesthetic  value 
to  the  exhibition  merely  regarded  on  the  rudimentary 
ground  of  gallery-design,  lighting,  colouring  and 
hanging.  You  might  fancy  the  hangers  had  decided 
that  the  thing  to  be  desired  was  not  a  show  of  pic- 
tures hung  in  rows  like  depressed  bloaters  on  a  stall, 
but  a  sensitive  atmosphere,  a  calculated  effect  which 
should  encourage  whatever  appeal  the  pictures  strove 
to  make.  In  the  same  way  the  sculptures  are  set  in  a 
gallery  designed  to  their  plastic  nature,  and  seen  in  an 
atmosphere  related  to  art. 

Then  comes  a  recognition  of  the  serious  aim  the 
Scottish  academicians  have.  They  do  not  regard  the 
annual  exhibitions  as  unrestricted  opportunity  for 
pushing  their  own  work  so  much  as  a  chance  of 
showing  the  Scottish  artists  and  public  not  only  the 
best  examples  of  current  native  art  but  also  specimens 
of  outside  activity,  otherwise  inaccessible.  Primarily 
of  course  the  Scotch  Academy  should  entertain  Scotch 
artists,  but  how  admirable  this  plan  of  contending  with 
the  risk  of  provincialism  ! 

So  far  Scottish  art  has  been  but  slightly  stirred  by 
latest  cries.  I  should  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Austen 
Brown's  expedition  into  Post-Futurism  (if  that  be  his 
private  sect)  will  rally  many  to  a  flag  whose  colours 
are  shrill  viridian,  vermilion  and  a  bitter  petunia  purple. 
His  portrait  of  "  Dr.  Haultain  "  reveals  the  heroism  of 
martyrdom,  for  what  save  splendid  devotion  to  the  Post- 
Futurist  cause  can  have  led  Dr.  Haultain  to  commit 
himself  thus  to  an  irreverent  posterity?  Apart  from 
this  there  is  little  in  current  Scottish  art  that  derives 
from  "  up-to-date  "  Paris.  I  should  say  that  Raeburn 
in  portraiture  and  Jacob  Maris  in  landscape  are  the 
prevailing  influences.  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt  is  the  popular 
exponent  of  Raeburn,  and  though  Raeburn  at  his  best 
was  a  fine  portrait  painter  with  an  instinct  for  colour 
and  a  true  sense  of  character  he  was  also  very 
academic.  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt  has  a  knack  of  casting 
his  sitters — Sir  John  Graham,  Lord  Haldane  and  B.  H. 
Blyth  Esq.  for  Raeburn  parts  ;  he  does  not  see  them 
for  himself  at  all,  but  simply  transposes  them  into  a 
Raeburn  key,  painted  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt.  In  conse- 
quence they  all  wear  masks  and  face  us  as  "  strong 
rugged  types,  warranted  to  look  like  Scottish  judges  ". 
Sir  George  Reid's  "  Sir  John  Murray  "  is  in  contrast 
sensitively  vital,  essentially  a  colourist's  work. 

The  Maris  tradition  has  nurtured  a  school  of  charm- 
ing colourists  :  they  hang  thick  upon  the  walls. 
Scottish  colour  is  quite  distinct  from  English,  more 
milky  and  pearly,  more  silvery  and  opalescent.  When 
we  get  good  Scottish  pictures  in  Burlington  House  they 
tell  enormously,  and  even  in  an  exhibition  like  this  at 
Edinburgh,  where  they  are  comparatively  common, 
they  are  most  agreeable.  But  they  are  not  satisfying. 
Emphatic  silhouette,  firmly  accentuated  design  and 
severity  of  draughtsmanship  are  badly  wanted  as  a 
tonic.  The  austerity  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Cameron's  "  Cir 
Mohr  ",  its  comparatively  powerful  sense  of  structure 
and  elemental  rhythm  put  it  quite  above  the  charge  of 
provincialism.  Much  more  of  this  strong  tonic  is 
needed  to  brace  up  Scottish  painting,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  worked  in  the  right  direction  in  including 
by  invitation  examples  of  Messrs.  C.  \.  Holmes, 
D  S.  MacColl  and  Walter  Russell.  Mr.  Holmes'  and 
Mr.  MacColl's  drawings  depend  entirely  on  design  and 


structurally  stated  form;  I  should  like  to  see  the 
former's  "  Pen-y-Ghent  "  and  the  hitter's  "  Brasenosc 
Quad  ",  now  the  most  authoritative  exhibits  in  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  hanging  among  the  Scotchmen's 
pictures.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Lamb's  "  Phantasy 
certainly  the  finest  thing  he  has  done,  would  have  great 
tonic  value  in  making  clear  the  astonishing  sufficiency 
of  what  is  little  more  than  a  design  in  monochrome. 
(I  make  no  reference  now  to  the  imaginative  vitality 
inspiring  Mr.  Lamb's  conception.)  Mr.  Walter 
Russell's  "  Camilla  ",  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
though  not  remarkable  as  a  portrait,  is  most  valuable 
in  this  context.  For  the  head,  despite  its  pretty  colour, 
is  drawn  with  plastic  severity.  The  contour  and  the 
features  have  the  unshirked  surencss  and  nettcte"  so 
much  needed  in  so  many  Scottish  portraits.  The  invita- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  "  Fish- 
woman  "  and  even  of  Mr.  Orpcn's  "  Myself  and 
Cupid  "  can  help  Scotch  painting  very  little.  Mr. 
Brangwyn  seems  settling  down  into  incurable  sloppi- 
ness  of  form  that  is  not  made  palatable  by  unctuous 
colour. 

The  comparative  amorphousness  of  their  painting 
cannot  be  unconnected  with  a  restriction  imposed  on 
Scottish  painters  by  provincialism.  I  allude  to  the 
tradition  yet  potent  in  Scotland  that  the  naked  human 
figure  is  indecent.  It  is  very  difficult  to  write  tolerantly 
of  this  tradition,  for  it  implies  fundamentally  an  inde- 
cent state  of  mind.  But  we  must  remember  that  its 
institution  lies  far  back,  at  the  doors  of  Early  Christian 
fathers  who,  I  believe,  had  a  sort  of  political  reason  for 
discrediting  pagan  art.  So  that  having  for  centuries 
thought  of  the  body  as  identical  with  an  animal  con- 
ception of  it,  we  accept  this  confusion  naturally.  This 
year's  Scottish  Academy,  however,  is  remarkable  for  a 
definite  break  w  ith  this  tradition,  and  clearly  shows  how 
necessary  the  step  is.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to 
criticise  the  three  nude  paintings  in  the  exhibition 
unmindful  of  their  cramping  environment  :  they  must 
be  regarded  as  pioneer  efforts,  and  every  effort  made 
ro  encourage  development.  Apropos  of  the  public's 
views  of  the  naked  form  in  art  I  cannot  resist  reference 
to  an  English  illustration  recently  shown  me.  A  fete 
was  being  organised  to  raise  funds  for  a  church.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  particular  denomination  of  the  church 
involved  the  attitude  in  point.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  get  together  an  art  exhibition — "  but  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  ",  was  the  condition,  "  that  though 
artists  will  be  artists,  the  intended  exhibition  is  in  aid 
of  a  free  church,  and — well,  perhaps  the  artists  will 
remember  that  ".  To  allay  any  apprehensions  it  was 
suggested  that  all  exhibits  should  be  landscapes.  This 
is  the  attitude  that  causes  our  National  Gallery  authori- 
ties to  withhold  from  public  exhibition  one  of  our  finest 
pictures,  the  splendid  Michelangelesque  "  Leda  and  the 
Swan  ". 

The  Invitation  Committee,  then,  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  will  be  acting  in  the  truest  interests  of  Scotch 
art  by  getting  the  best  examples  of  figure  painting 
within  reach.  For  the  realisation  of  definite  anatomical 
structure  must  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  severity  in 
design  and  form.  Moreover  it  is  incontestable  that  the 
true  instinct  for  paint  inherent  in  most  Scotch  painters 
will  gain  in  science  and  expression  by  studying  the 
nude.  Exercises  du  chic,  on  the  contrary,  for  instance 
Mr.  F.  C.  Cadell's  "  Mirror",  an  offshoot  I  dare  say 
of  the  Robert  Brough-cum-Paris-Salons  School,  will 
take  no  one  further  than  surface  dexterity,  and  it  is 
just  these  surface  qualities  that  must  be  left  alone  if 
Scottish  painting  is  to  advance  beyond  the  point  Mr. 
Lavery  for  example  reached  some  years  ago.  To  a 
poor  Southerner  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  Scots 
do  not  find  self-expression  in  large  elemental  landscape, 
in  the  grave  silhouettes  of  hills  and  mountains  austerely 
repressive  of  gentle  lyric  feeling.  I  think  a  national 
expression,  in  its  way  comparable  with  the  Japanese, 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  silhouette  of  Edin- 
burgh's battlemented,  prow-like  citadel  alone;  from  the 
standpoint  of  emotional  design,  an  incomparable  thing 
to  live  beneath.    Mr.  MacColl's  "  Stirling  Castle  ",  and 
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Mr.  Cameron's  "  Cir  Mohr  "  (and  a  very  few  of  his 
etchings  one  might  add)  have  this  feeling,  but,  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  Scottish  painter  or  etcher  has  Mr.  Holmes' 
intimacy  with  the  significance  of  mountains. 

From  these  general  considerations  I  might  come  to 
particular  pictures,  if  that  were  profitable  when  few 
of  my  readers  may  visit  the  Scottish  exhibition. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  pictures  com- 
parable with  the  washy  sentimental  bulk  of  Burlington 
House  exhibits  are  rare,  and  that  an  atmosphere  of 
sincere  effort  to  express  something  seen  is  prevalent. 
Rodin's  "  La  Defense  "  dominates  the  delightful  sculp- 
ture hall,  a  piece  that  well  illustrates  his  method,  as 
I  understand,  of  drawing  by  innumerable  silhouettes. 
It  is  remarkable  how  from  almost  any  point  the  agitated 
complex  lines  of  the  contour  form  noble  rhythms 
pregnant  with  the  group's  vitality.  In  this  connexion 
Mr.  Havard  Thomas'  "  Thyrsis  ",  at  Burlington  House, 
whose  style  completely  gives  away  the  bronze  that 
balances  it  (the  "  Shepherd  Boy  ",  purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Committee),  is  wanting.  Important  contours 
of  his  figure  make  rather  unstimulating  silhouettes,  and 
it  is  not  free  of  conscious  scholarship,  or  rather  the 
appearance  of  it.  Miss  Buchanan's  "  Meditation  ",  at 
Edinburgh,  in  some  pleasant  medium,  has  charming 
dignity  and  tenderness;  and  M.  Yrurtia's  "  Recueille- 
ment  "  remains  in  the  memory. 

"The  Roll  Call"  that  had  to  be  roped  off  in  the 
Academy  when  it  was  exhibited  years  ago,  so  great  was 
its  sensational  appeal,  is  now  modestly  on  view  in  the 
Leicester  Gallery.  One  thing  it  proves,  at  any  rate ; 
how  the  appetite  for  sensationalism  has  come,  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  No  ropes  would  be  needed  for  "  The 
Roll  Call  "  now.  Beside  our  Boer  War  pictures  it 
would  look  sincere  and  quiet. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  GOLF. 

r"PHE  archaeology  of  golf,  as  of  other  things,  comes 
*•  to  an  end  just  when  the  game  appears.  Under 
James  II.  of  Scotland  (ascended  1437)  the  game  was 
developed  enough  to  be  proscribed  by  royal  edict 
among  "other  sic  unprofhtable  sportis  ".  It  was 
"  the  gouff  "  already,  but  how  long  had  it  been  in 
existence  and  where  did  it  come  from? 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  have 
to  fall  back  upon  a  group  of  European  games,  resem- 
bling, in  some  cases,  hockey  ;  in  others,  croquet ;  and 
to  imagine  as  best  we  can  the  genesis  of  golf  from  their 
midst. 

According  to  Jusscrand,  our  best  authority,  all  the 
games  and  sports  of  mediaeval  England  came  from 
France.  We  need  not  here  dispute  this  proposition, 
but  neither  need  we  accept  it.  Let  us  glance  at  this 
group  of  stick-and-ball  games  played  more  or  less 
everywhere  in  Europe  before  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
particularly  in  France. 

There  i->  first  the  game  of  soule,  solle,  choulc,  or 
chollc,  still  played  as  a  form  of  village  football,  resem- 
bling the  Cornish  hurling,  in  Brittany,  Picardy,  and 
elsewhere  in  France.  It  was  enormously  popular  by 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  can  be  traced  bark 
to  the  twelfth.  We  have  to  note  that  in  these  carlv 
times  a  game  had  as  a  rule  no  specific  name.  The 
usual  phrases  were  "  playing  at  or  with  "  the  specifi- 
cally named  ball  or  instrument  of  percussion.  The 
term  soule  practically  always  has  reference  to  the  ball. 
We  shall  s< •»•  later  the  important  of  this  far  I.  In  the 
nrxt  place,  though  "playing  at  the  soule"  generally 
denote!  what  we  should  style  football,  yet  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  we  find  "  playing  at  the  soule 
with  a  crosse".  Ducangc  defines  rhoulla  globulus 
ligneus  [qui  I  .  lava  propellitur.  But  the  globulus  was  a 
large  ball,  comparatively  spe  aking,  in  soule  proper,  and 
either  inflated  or  stuffed  with  moss  and  the  like.  In  soule 
tie  la  crosse  it  was  cither  stuffed  01  wooden,  ;ind  prob- 
ably  tended  lo  be  of  smaller  si/r  globtthli,  whereas  in 
soule  proper  it  was  often  described  as  fl  ballon. 

For  centuries  the  crosse  was  the  main  type  of  all 
the  various  forms  of  stick  or  club  used  in  the  media  .  ..I 


stick-and-ball  games.  As  the  name  implies  and 
mediaeval  drawings  prove,  it  was  a  "crook",  very 
similar  to  the  modern  hockey-stick.  A  stick  of  this 
shape  is  universal  throughout  the  world  ;  it  remains  in 
use  as  a  walking-stick,  the  crook  forming  a  handle, 
by  which  in  the  latest  fashion  it  may  be  hung  on  the 
arm.  Other  applications  of  it,  both  still  surviving, 
are  the  shepherd's  crook  and  the  pastoral  staff,  the 
crozier,  of  ecclesiastical  shepherds.  In  both  these  cases 
the  crooked  end  serves,  literally  or  metaphorically,  to 
jerk  back  errant  sheep  to  the  fold  or  the  narrow  way. 
From  it  are  derived  the  hockey-sticks  and  the  golf-clubs 
of  the  present  time. 

Leaving  it  for  the  moment,  we  pass  to  another 
mediaeval  game.  There  is  extant  a  receipt,  dated 
1 147,  for  ten  martelli,  and  seven  maximi  ballones. 
Here  is  primitive  croquet  on  the  way  to  its  parallel 
development  in  pall  mall,  le  jeu  du  mail.  Pall  mall 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  both 
aristocratic  and  democratic  by  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  consisted  in  hitting  a  wooden  ball  about  the  size  of 
a  tennis-ball  with  a  mallet  lighter  and  smaller  and 
longer  in  the  handle  than  a  croquet  mallet.  Unlike 
croquet,  it  included  long  driving,  the  ball  being  driven 
off  the  ground,  and  drives  of  200  yards  being  recorded. 
For  the  drive-off  the  ball  was  teed.  The  object  of  the 
game  was  to  reach  a  mark,  such  as  a  stone  or  tree, 
in  the  fewest  strokes,  and,  as  in  golf,  each  player  had 
his  own  ball  and  played  for  his  own  hand,  except  when 
more  than  two  played.  In  the  case  of,  say,  two  against 
two,  the  players  formed  sides,  but  each  man  had  a 
ball  of  his  own.  The  game  is  still  played  at  Mont- 
pellier.  In  mediaeval  times  we  find,  e.g.  in  1350,  the 
name  chuque  given  to  the  ball.  Throughout  we  can 
detect  the  game  by  the  use  of  the  mallet,  the 
"hammer"  of  1147,  the  mailhetus  of  1350.  There 
is  a  curious  sidelight  on  mediaeval  sport  in  the  fact  that 
the  documents  which  mention  the  martel  or  malleus 
used  to  propel  the  ball  are  generally  legal,  dealing 
with  summonses  against  players  who  smote  other 
players'  heads  instead  of  their  own  balls. 

Though  crook  and  mallet  are  such  distinct  forms,  it 
is  easy  to  realise  that  in  their  earlier  and  cruder  shapes 
they  might  be  interchangeable.    We  actually  find  in 
fifteenth-century  drawings  players  aiming  at  a  mark, 
a  stick  fixed  in  the  ground  as  at  croquet,  with  a  club 
resembling  a  modern  wooden  putter  but  as  large  as 
a  man's  foot.    The  shape  of  the  club  or  stick  being 
an  important  clue  to  the  genesis  of  these  games,  it 
is  worth  while  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  both 
artificial  and  natural  forms.    A  croquet  mallet  with  the 
head  set  at  an  angle  may  be  used  like  a  hockey-stick. 
But  it  is  belter,  obviously,  without  a  heel.    A  hockey- 
stick  with  a  hammer-headed  toe  may  be  used  like  a 
croquet  mallet.      But  it  is  better  with  a  heel.  The 
natural  forms  of  sticks,  branches  of  young  trees  with 
a  head  formed  by  a  piece   of   the  stem,  saplings 
with    a    crooked    root,    suggest    both    methods  of 
hitting  a  ball.     The  former,  if  heeled,  is  already  a 
mallet,  but  with  an  angle.    The  hammer  would  suggest 
a  right-angled  setting.    There  is  still  another  natural 
form,    the    club-shaped    branch    or    sapling.  When 
straight,  it  is  a  club  for  breaking  heads,  the  war-mace  ; 
when  <  rooked,  it  has  the  angle  appropriate  for  hitting 
a  ball  on  the  ground,     from  this  our  cricket-bat  came. 
Culling  I  he  surface  which  meets  the  ball,  so  as  to  make 
a  plane  face,  was  an  obvious  improvement.  Already 
in  the  middle  ages  the  crosse  was  shoed  and  fa<  ed 
with  iron.     Lastly,  the  more  the  <  rook  approaches  the 
form  with  a  Hat,  instead  of  a  scnii-<  ir<  ular,  head,  the 
more  suitable  is  it   for  balls,    though  not   for  sheep; 
and,  clearly   enough,  the  hockey-stick  type  is  earlier 
than  the  mallet   type,  for  the   latter   in  nature  lias  its 
head  at  an  angle. 

Golf,  then,  comes  direct  from  a  special  method  of 
playing  ball  with  the  crosse.  But  the  crosse  was  not 
necessarily  Fren<  h  ;  it  is  practically  universal,  as  we 
suggested.  Pall  mall  may  be,  as  Mr.  Lang  describes 
it,  "  the  sisur  of  golf  ",  but  that  is  all.     Mr.  Lang  (in 

the  Badminton  "Golf")  bans  to  a  derivation  <>f  g«>lf 

from   la  soule,  or  .it   bast   to  that   of  the  name  golf 
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from  chole.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  etymological 
asnecl  of  the  problem.  Choule,  ohole,  is  still  applied  in 
Belgium  to  a  sort  of  jeu  du  mail  aux  grands  coups.  It 
has.  no  other  resemblance  to  golf.  Nor,  by  the  way, 
has  the  Dutch  game,  het  kolven,  played  as  a  sort 
of  croquet  in  the  courts  of  inns,  any  resemblance  to 
gojf;  and  tin-  popular  notion  that  golf  comes  from 
Icolf  (a  hat  or  hull  end)  and  golf  from  het  kolven  is 
a  superficial  error.  Under  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
(ascended  1507)  the  Scotch  bought  balls  from  Holland 
to  play  golf  in  Scotland.  Hut  the  game  was  played 
in  Scotland  more  than  150  years  before,  and  was  not 
played  in  Holland  even  when  the  Dutch  made  feather 
balis. 

Of  course  in  an  earlier  form,  as  seen  in  the  place- 
name  Golf  drum,  it  was  "  golf  ",  and  equally,  of  course, 
both  golf  and  kolf  derive  like  the  German  kolbc  from 
an  ancient  Teutonic  cholbo,  and  the  hypothetical 
Gothic  kulban.  The  ancient  term  means  a  stick  with 
a  head,  a  club,  and  "  club  "  is  probably  a  derivative. 
Mr.  Lang  suggests  a  Keltic  form  of  this  old  word. 
Returning  to  soule,  or  chole,  we  may  reject  Ducange's 
derivation  from  solea,  "  because  the  ball  was  hit  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot",  which  of  course  it  was  not.  As 
for  its  derivation  from  cholbo,  we  must  remember  that 
this  meant  a  club,  while  soule  generally  refers  to  the 
ball.  Yet  the  German  Ki'igel  is  ball,  but  the  English 
"  cudgel"  is  club;  and  chole  seems  to  be  Belgian  for 
stick.  Such  confusion  is  natural,  and  may  have  often 
occurred.  Thus  Ducange  notes  that  crossc  sometimes 
meant  "  ball  ".  All  the  same,  choule  might  just  as  well 
derive  from  the  Teutonic  word  which  gave  the  German 
Ki'igel.  In  any  case  golf  does  not  come  from  la  choule, 
nor  the  word  golf  either. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  Teutonic  word  in  Scotland? 
In  Scots  dialects  gowf  occurs,  meaning  a  blow  with 
the  open  hand.  Is  the  word  Keltic  (original  Scots)  or 
Teutonic?  It  is  very  old,  but  Scotland  was  particularly 
a  Northman's  country  from  the  ninth  century  to  the 
thirteenth,  the  Lowlands  were  largely  Danish,  the  North 
and  the  Western  Islands  Norwegian.  Now  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  like  many  other  peoples,  had  a  ball- 
game  played  with  cudgels,  the  knattleike,  soppleike,  or 
skofuleike,  and  the  cudgel  was  knattbre  (so  Weinhold). 
But  the  Old  Norse  and  Icelandic  usual  term  for  a  cudgel 
was  kolfr,  from  the  old  Teutonic  root.  The  Northmen 
were  great  adapters  if  not  creators  of  games.  But  the 
Scots  golf  is  probably  older  than  their  advent,  and  so 
probably  is  the  game.  The  fact  that  it  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Scots  documents  goes  far  to  show  that  it 
originated  in  Scotland,  as  is  appropriate. 

The  two  salient  features  of  the  game,  apart  from 
the  club,  are  the  making  of  the  hole  in  as  few  strokes 
as  possible,  and  the  use  of  holes  as  marks.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  early  varieties  of  crosse, 
and  the  former  was  common  in  the  days  of  pall  mall. 
Hence  we  cannot,  with  Mr.  Lang,  exclude  French 
influence  on  account  of  the  hole  system.  But  every- 
thing else  points  to  a  Scots  origin  of  the  game  and  a 
Keltic  (Scots)  origin  of  the  name,  unless  perchance 
Scandinavian  assisted  in  this. 

It  may  well  be  that,  as  Professor  Patrick  Geddes 
fancied,  it  was  rabbit-holes  (on  the  S.  Andrews  fore- 
shore) that  suggested  a  mark  for  the  golf-ball.  He 
imagined  a  shepherd  tending  sheep  on  that  narrow  strip 
of  pasture  ;  his  Viking  blood  (Scandinavian  influence 
again)  prompted  him  to  combine  exercise  with  his 
meditative  occupation.  He  therefore  swung  his  shep- 
herd's crook  at  the  white  pebbles.  The  rabbit-holes,  at 
first  by  accident,  suggested  a  mark.  Certainly  the 
single-handed  character  of  golf  is  an  element  that  needs 
more  explanation  than  the  Continental  games  supply. 
When  formed,  the  game  would  receive  adaptable  hints 
from  all  quarters,  loft  from  the  lofted  end  of  the  pall 
mall  mallet,  spoons  from  the  leve  of  that  game,  and 
special  balls  from  Holland.  But  the  genesis,  as  well 
as  the  genius  of  it,  was  essentially  Scots. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

*'  IMPERIAL-NATIONALISM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Saffron  Walden,  27  May  191 2. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  nothing  will  dispel  the  careless 
dreams  of  some  political  sentimentalists  that 
Imperialism  can,  or  does,  mean  a  confederation  of  the 
"  Empire  ".  A  recent  Empire  Day  edition  of  a  great 
daily  intimated  that  India  is  subjected  to  a  "  needless 
humiliation  "  by  her  exclusion  from  the  so-called 
"  Imperial  "  Conferences — meetings  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  only  racial,  national  and  inter-party.  "  She 
asks  "  (I  quote)  "  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  place  .  .  . 
and  resents  her  exclusion."  This  plea,  if  it  is  anything, 
is  a  plea  not  for  nationalism,  or  Imperialism,  but  for 
universalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Imperialism  is  Nationalism,  and 
nothing  else.  The  race  (the  kingdom,  the  nation)  is 
now  of  five  countries:  United  Kingdom,  45,000,000; 
four  Dominions,  15,000,000;  or  sixty  millions  of 
citizens,  as  distinct  from  the  subjects  (subject  races)  of 
the  Empire. 

Imperial  economic  co-operation,  or  unity  (involving 
Imperial  defence  and  national  responsibilities  all  round) 
is  practicable;  whereas  "  Empire  "  confederation  is,  at 
this  time,  utterly  impossible.  But  the  desire  to  utilise 
the  admitted  economic  advantages  of  combining  the  five 
branches  of  one  racial  family  into  one  co-operative 
kingdom  surely  should  not  be  resented  by  India.  We 
may,  and,  I  think,  do,  entirely  sympathise  with  India's 
aspirations  for  the  future,  but  why  should  she,  or  any 
colony,  seek  inclusion  in  an  only  inter-domestic 
national  conference,  before  her  admission  to  the  councils 
of  the  Motherland  with  whom  is  the  exclusive  control 
of  her  "  Services  "  and  her  Government? 

It  is  conceivable  that  Australia  may  some  day  wel- 
come some  of  India's  races  to  her  northern  territory, 
which  must  be  settled  ;  but  it  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable,  in  India's  interests,  for  Canada  to  do  so. 
Again,  where  is  Canada's  material  concern  in  India 
compared  with  the  Motherland's?  In  1910-11  Canada 
exported  to  India  merchandise  valued  at  Rx  440;  she 
imported  from  India  Rx  838,000.  Britain  exported 
Rx  104,048,000,  and  imported  Rx  55,734,000.  Hence 
Canada's  interests  are  racially  and  materially  negligible 
and  pertain  exclusively,  though  sympathetically,  with 
India's  part  in  the  Empire,  which  her  ancestors,  no  less 
than  Britain's,  won. 

After  all,  at  this  time,  when  many  parochial  factions 
are  discovering  or  rediscovering  numerous  nationals 
within  the  one  kingdom,  it  is  useful  to  remember  that 
above  and  including  all  of  these  is  the  British  nation. 
And  again,  with  some  little  more  thoughtful  knowledge, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  only  sentimental  Imperialists, 
it  could  be  discovered  that  the  larger  Nationalism  of 
Imperialism  does  disclose  not  only  the  remedy  for 
Britain's  industrial  unrest,  but  a  method  of  safeguard- 
ing and  consolidating  the  Empire  at  the  same  time. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  impress  Englishmen  that  their  king- 
dom and  nation  have  really  developed  since  the  last 
"  official  "  Act  and  disclosure  of  1801. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

"Canuck." 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  28  May  191 2. 

Sir, — Mr.  H.  S.  Bunbury's  striking  letter  is  singu- 
larlv  opportune,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  moment  when  a 
section  of  the  Press  is  urging  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  alliance  between  England  and  France.  Such 
an  alliance  could  only  be  interpreted  as  a  challenge  to 
Germany,  and  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  at  a  time 
when  Germany  has  so  clearly  signified  her  desire  for 
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more  cordial  relations  with  this  country.  The  great 
danger  to  England  at  the  present  moment  is  her  blind 
reliance  on  the  unalterable  friendship  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  may  as  well  face  facts  and 
realise  that  the  existence  of  Canada  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  is  incompatible  with  the  ambition  of  the 
United  States  to  dominate  the  entire  American  conti- 
nent. The  Monroe  Doctrine  means  much  more  than 
the  exclusion  of  Germany  from  the  New  World,  as  Mr. 
Bunbury  points  out  from  personal  knowledge ;  and  our 
policy  is  undoubtedly  to  denounce  it  before  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  lend  our  support  to  Ger- 
many in  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  less  settled 
portions  of  temperate  South  America  which  are  still 
available.  Why,  to  put  it  bluntly,  should  the  dog-in- 
the-manger  policy  of  the  United  States  be  allowed  to 
embitter  the  relations  of  two  European  Powers  which 
together  could  control  the  policy  of  the  whole  world? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Im.mo  S.  Allex. 

A   MESSAGE   FROM  NATAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

.Gestingthorpe  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex, 

18  May  191 2. 

Sir, — I  trust  the  following  extract  from  a  friend  in 
Natal  will  interest  your  readers,  and  that  it  may  help 
people  here  to  realise  the  state  of  things  in  our  colony  : 
"  We  who  would  rather  have  been  poorer  and  remained 
an  English  Colony  are  feeling  the  condition  of  things 
even  more  than  I  can  say.  It  is  so  hard  that  those  who 
held  meetings  all  over  Natal  to  awaken  people  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  would  happen  under  Boer  rule  suffer 
more  than  the  people  who  wanted  Unification,  because 
it  was  to  be  good  for  new  pockets.  It  is  all  too  cruel. 
We  have  absolutely  lost  all  interest  in  the  country.  I 
grieve  so  much  that  my  children  will  grow  up  without 
the  influences  of  sacrifice  and  love  for  English  ideals." 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  A.  Oates. 


THE    ULSTER  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I  say  that  the  exclusion  of  four  Irish 
counties  from  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  not  solve  the 
Ulster  problem  at  all?  The  Unionists  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh  are  as  ready  to  resist  as  any  of  their 
brethren,  if  not  more  so,  and  if  resistance  once  com- 
menced the  Unionists  of  the  four  excepted  counties 
would  no  doubt  come  to  their  assistance.  Six  counties, 
not  four,  should  be  excluded — unless  we  depart  from 
definition  by  counties  and  have  the  boundaries  fixed  by 
a  commission. 

Truly  yours, 

Observer. 

THE  STATE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  HEALTH 
INSURANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow,  4  May  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  again  been  exposing 
"  misrepresentation  ".  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  he  has  just  caused  to  Ik:  written  to  a  correspon- 
dent : 

"  It  must  be  explained  that  a  part  of  the  State 
contribution  is  deducted  for  the  first  years  during 
which  the  scheme  is  in  operation  to  pay  for 
the  reserve  values  credited  to  the  Approved 
Societies.  ..." 

This  is  Mr.  George's  version  of  Clause  55  (3),  \vhi<  h 
runs  : 

"  Out  of  each  weekly  contribution  paid  by  or  in 
respect  of  an  insured  person  .  .  .  there  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  the  sum  of 


one  penny  and  five-ninths  .  .  .  and  the  amounts 
so  retained  shall  ...  be  applied  towards  dis- 
charging the  liabilities  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners in  respect  of  the  reserve  values  created  by 
this  section." 

Amongst  the  vices  of  which  the  Insurance  Act  is 
compounded,  the  worst  is  just  this  :  that  the  State  is 
to  pay  nothing  pari  passu  with  the  other  contributors. 
Mr.  George  has  himself  explained  over  and  over  again 
that  the  cost  of  sickness  grows  with  age.  The  other 
contributors  are  to  pay  a  level  rate  calculated  to  carry 
them  up  to  seventy  without  modification.  The 
State  is  to  pay  only  as  the  claim  for  benefit  arises,  and 
no  fraction  of  its  contribution  goes  to  the  discharging 
of  these  reserve  value  liabilities. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Go  van. 


"  PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reigate,  May  1912. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  25th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis  seems  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowe 
was  the  author  of  the  epitaph  on  himself  which  I  have 
given  in  my  "  Parliamentary  Reminiscences  ".  I 
cannot  positively  assert  that  Mr.  Lowe  wrote  the  epi- 
taph, but  at  the  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  it 
came  from  his  pen.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  if  he  did  not  actually  enjoy  his  unpopularity, 
regarded  it  with  cynical  indifference.  He  was  therefore 
quite  capable  of  writing  the  mocking  and  satirical 
epitaph  which  so  much  amused  his  colleagues.  If  he 
was  not  its  author,  it  must,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  the  Latin  version  of 
the  epitaph,  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  himself  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  put  it  into 
Latin,  and  perhaps  your  readers  would  like  to  see  his 
version,  which,  if  not  more  graceful  than  Mr.  Lowe's, 
is  at  least  a  bit  of  vigorous  and  concise  Latinity  : 

"  Roberti  Lowe  hie  corpus  jacet, 
Qua  sit  ipse  Musa  tacet. 
Ad  superna  si  volabit, 
Pax  e  ccelis  exulabit. 
Sin  ad  inferos  meabit, 
Et  Diabolum  vexabit  ". 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Jeans. 


"  BE  BRITISH  !  " 
To  the  Fditor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  May  191  2. 

Sir,— I  venture  to  think  that  "  Beta  ",  who  writes 
in  your  issue  of  last  week,  has  not  quite  understood 
Lady  Grove's  letter.  The  suggestion  therein  implied 
is,  surely,  that  a  captain,  of  any  nation,  placed  in  the 
critical  position  of  Captain  Smith  of  the  "  Titanic  ", 
should  refrain  from  exhorting  his  shipmates  to  quit 
themselves  like  men  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
A  French  captain  should  not  cry  "  He  French  !  "  nor 
a  German  "  Me  German!"  nor  an  Italian  "He 
Italian  !  "  nor  a  Russian  "  He  Russian  !  "  and  so  on. 
What,  then,  should  be  the  dying  exhortation  of  the 
brave  skipper?  Of  course  I.adv  drove  means  "  He 
(  osmopolitan  !  " 

This  would  be  splendid!  It  would  sound  grandly 
through  the  megaphone;  and  it  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  no  offence  to  foreigners  who  might  be 
on  l>oard,  still  less  to  Liberal  patriots  of  I.adv  Grove's 
wav  of  thinking.  Hut,  in  spite  of  sii<  h  temptations  to 
belong  to  other  nations  and  to  prefer  any  or  every 
other  country  to  my  own,  I,  as  an  unrrgrnrratr  Tory 
who  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  ashamed  of  his  native 
land,  would  still  wish  to  live  and  die 

Bun  m. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scdgchill  Manor,  29  May  1912. 

Sir, — Those  critics  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
read  my  letter  to  you,  and  the  further  honour  of  com- 
menting" on  it,  seem,  one  and  all,  to  have  missed  the 
point  1  intended  to  make.  It  was  not  the  gallant  cap- 
tain of  the  sunken  ship  nor  his  injunction  to  the  pas- 
sengers that  I  criticised  :  criticism  of  any  kind  in  that 
particular  direction  would  have  been  ill-timed  and  ill- 
natured  as  well  as  futile.  I  wished,  obviously  I  should 
have  thought,  to  call  attention  to  the  fatuous  comments 
and  the  atmosphere  of  self-righteous  egoism  the  worthy 
captain's  exclamation  produced.  But  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  those  who,  with  amazing  perspicacity,  have 
.actually  seen  and  have  been  good  enough  to  point  out 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  "He  Japanese!"  would  not 
have  been  a  very  suitable  thing  to  say. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Agnes  Grove. 


LISTER    AND  SEMMELWEISS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Don  Street,  Invercargill, 
New  Zealand, 

31  March  1912. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  17  February  has  just  reached  us 
here.  In  your  appreciation  of  Lord  Lister  you  have 
stated  fairly  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion of  his  race.  He  and  Sir  J.  Hooker,  to  whom  you 
paid  a  corresponding  tribute  a  few  weeks  earlier,  must 
be  nearly  the  last  of  that  wonderful  galaxy  of  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  which  shone  in  the  sky  of  science 
during  the  mid-Victorian  period. 

You  instituted  a  comparison  between  Lister's  work 
and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Semmelweiss,  in  terms 
which  I  think  are  hardly  just  to  the  latter.  The 
former's  work  was  done  without  consciousness  of  any 
aid  from  Semmelweiss,  and  deserves  all  the  glory  it  has 
obtained.  Where  I  think  you  err  is  in  saying  that  the 
fertilising  ideas  of  Pasteur  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hungarian  as  well  as  of  Lister.  The  sad  clouding  of 
Semmelweiss'  mind  had  manifestly  begun  when  his 
book  "  Aetiologie  des  Kindbettfiebers  "  was  written, 
and  it  was  only  published  in  1861.  Pasteur's  "  Fer- 
mentations determinees  par  des  animalcules  "  etc.  was 
not  published  till  1863. 

In  Lister's  paper  of  1867  he  attributed  the  formation 
of  pus  in  wounds  to  the  influence  of  decomposing 
organic  matters  just  as  Semmelweiss  had  done  in  1849 
or  1850,  when  he  explained  his  views  himself  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  I  do  not  remember  that  in 
1867  Lister  had  yet  united  his  views  with  those  of 
Pasteur  on  micro-organisms,  the  union  which  in  the 
Englishman's  hands  led  to  such  glorious  and  beneficent 
results  as  you  pointed  out.  By  this  time  Semmelweiss 
was  several  years  dead  and  gone. 

In  1850  Semmelweiss  put  forth  these  conclusions  : — 
t.  Puerperal  fever  is  exactly  similar  in  nature  to  wound 
fevers.  2.  From  a  pathologist's  point  of  view  the  pla- 
cental site  is  only  a  large  wound.  3.  The  cause  of  the 
puerperal  fever  is  the  introduction  of  some  form  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  into  this  wound  and  thence 
into  the  blood,  just  as  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  other 
wounds.  4.  That  washing  with  soap  and  water,  as  it 
does  not  remove  all  the  odour,  so  it  cannot  remove  all 
the  substance,  of  such  decomposed  organic  materials. 
Some  substances,  such  as  chloride  of  lime,  will 
thoroughly  do  away  with  these  materials.  5.  In  puer- 
peral fever  the  cause  is  decomposing  matters  either 
generated  in  the  patient  herself  or  introduced  from  with- 
out by  surgeons  etc. 

In  his  wards  he  had  the  regulation  enforced  as  much 
as  possible  that  all  persons  entering  should  first  wash 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  just  outside  the  room, 
and  afterwards  as  often  as  they  touched  patients. 

The  story  of  Semmelweiss  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 


and  instructive  in  the  annals  of  science.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  belong  to  an  "oppressed  nationality," 
and  therefore  had  to  learn  a  language  of  purely  local 
use  as  well  as  the  German  tongue,  through  which 
alone  he  could  get  into  touch  with  the  science  of  the 
time.  Of  neither  language  did  he  acquire  mastery, 
and  he  wrote  his  thoughts  witli  intense  dilliculty. 
Skoda,  Hebra,  and  all  his  friends  pressed  him  vainly 
for  years  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  writing,  and 
the  composition  and  language  of  his  book  when  it  came 
out  after  ten  years  were  almost  incoherent.  Enthusi- 
asts who  insist  on  preserving  poor  languages  have 
much  to  answer  for. 

His  case  resembles  that  of  John  Mayow,  who  dis- 
covered and  knew  the  importance  of  oxygen  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  Lavoisier,  but  told  it  all  in  Latin 
instead  of  his  own  English  of  world-wide  use. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  greater  re- 
discovcrcr  of  the  value  of  antiseptics  came  so  soon  after 
Semmelweiss,  and  was  able  to  deal  more  reasonably 
with  his  opponents,  and  no  one  grudges  him  now  his 
palm. 

Yours, 

James  Young.. 


BIRD  PROTECTION  AND  THE 
SUFFRAGETTES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  S.  Thomas'  Mansions,  Westminster, 
25  April  1912. 

Sir, — As  the  majority  of  women  in  this  country  have 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  being  at  the  same  time 
fashionable  and  decently  pitiful  of  the  lovely  wild  birds 
which  are  daily  immolated  for  their  adornment,  there 
seems  to  be  little  use  in  continuing  the  campaign  for 
bird-preservation  on  the  old  lines.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
you  will  grant  me  space  in  your  columns  to  put  this 
question  in  a  new  light.  The  women  of  this  country 
are  clamouring  for  the  vote.  They  may,  if  they  choose, 
in  their  weak  submission  to  the  dictates  of  fashion, 
show  an  utter  disregard  for  the  world's  ideals  of  woman- 
hood by  wearing  blood-stained  trophies,  but,  in  demand- 
ing their  "  rights  ",  they  should  first  qualify  for 
enfranchisement  by  considering  the  rights  of  others.  It 
is  true  that  the  bird-protection  laws  of  the  world  are 
mere  "  man-made  "  laws  ;  but  they  were  made  to  regu- 
late an  evil  which  threatened  ruin  to  agriculture  and 
forestry,  and  woman's  repudiation  of  them  is  a  positive, 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

How  indefensible  is  woman's  selfishness  in  bedeck- 
ing herself  with  plumage  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statements. 

In  1909  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
approached  by  some  feather-dealers  with  the  request 
that  the  Chamber  should  give  its  support  to  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  export  of  feathers  from 
India.  The  Chamber,  in  its  dignified  refusal,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  recognised  fact  that  crops  of  all  kinds 
were  subjected  to  incalculable  damage  by  insect  pests, 
and  that  the  combating  of  this  evil  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  Indian  agriculturist.  The 
principal  natural  enemies  of  these  pests,  it  was  further 
explained,  were  the  insectivorous  birds,  yet  these  were 
the  very  species  that  were  relentlessly  slaughtered  for 
their  plumage. 

Ouite  recently  the  same  feather  dealers  met  with  a 
similar  rebuff  from  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (Australia).  In  refusing  to  support  the  position 
taken  up  by  a  book,  issued  by  the  trade,  which  sought 
to  justify  the  traffic  in  plumage,  the  Chamber  pointed 
out  that  the  work  performed  by  the  wild  birds  of  the 
Commonwealth  alone,  in  keeping  in  check  the  ravages 
of  myriads  of  noxious  insects,  was  worth  many  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  The  natural  enemies  of  insect 
pests,  the  Chamber  went  on  to  say,  were  the  birds,  and,, 
were  they  destroyed,  Nature  would  become  unbalanced, 
and  successful  agriculture  become  impossible. 

Mr.    Frank    M.    Chapman,    the    great  American 
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naturalist,  has  stated  that  it  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  if  the  world  should  lose  its  birds  it  would 
also  lose  its  forests ;  yet,  as  we  were  told  last  December 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  millions  of 
these  feathered  creatures,  without  whose  aid  trees  could 
not  live,  are  killed  annually  for  no  worthier  purpose 
than  to  bring  down  the  character  of  women  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world — for  apart  altogether  from  the  illegality 
of  the  traffic,  the  wholesale  slaughter  for  millinery  pur- 
poses during  the  breeding  season  is  identical  in  principle 
with  murdering  human  parents,  leaving  babies  to  die 
of  starvation  in  the  cradle.  But,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  the  majority  of  women  are  indifferent  to 
cruelties  they  do  not  witness,  especially  if  they  can 
profit  in  the  way  of  personal  adornment  from  such 
cruelties. 

This,  however,  is  a  question  of  ethics  which  the 
emancipated  woman  of  to-day  claims  the  right  to  decide 
for  herself.  At  the  same  time,  these  independent 
spirits  have  no  right  to  indulge  their  passion  for  bar- 
baric display  at  the  price  of  depriving  the  world  of  one 
of  its  -most  valuable  natural  resources.  They  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  the  bird  laws  of  overseas  countries, 
and  every  woman  who  wears  the  plumage  of  a  bird 
which  has  come  from  one  or  other  of  these  countries 
knows  full  well  that  she  was  the  incentive  of  violation 
of  those  laws.  What  kind  of  citizens  will  such  women 
make  if  they  get  the  privilege  of  suffrage? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Mary  Buckland  A. R.C.I. 


THE  ACADEMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

Sir, — Year  after  year  one  hears  the  same  complaint 
regarding  the  predominance  of  fashionable  but  unin- 
teresting portraits  at  the  Academy,  to  the  exclusion  of 
fine  historical  and  other  subjects.  But  in  these  days 
when  the  motor  rules  supreme,  and  people  care  little 
for  home  life  or  the  decoration  of  their  homes,  there 
is  little  sale  for  figure  pictures  or  landscapes ;  indeed 
the  only  thing  which  has  any  chance  is  the  portrait. 
People  either  like  to  have  their  faces  transferred  to 
canvas  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  or  sometimes,  from  a  less  ignoble  motive, 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  when  dead  among  their 
relatives  or  friends.  I  note  that  many  artists  who 
have  made  a  name  as  painters  of  genre  landscape  and 
other  subjects,  and  have  no  special  gift  for  portraiture, 
arc  now  forsaking  that  which  is  their  strength  and 
attempting  portraits  because  the  latter  pays  best.  Of 
course,  they  generally  make  failures,  as  that  power  of 
painting  character  and  seizing  upon  a  likeness  which 
was  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Titian,  Velasquez, 
and  others,  is  possessed  by  only  a  few. 

As  artists,  like  other  citizens,  must  pay  their  rent 
and  taxes,  and  cannot  subsist  on  air,  one  must  not 
blame  the  Academicians  when  they  try  to  help  their 
brother  artists  to  earn  a  living.  1  can  see  no  imme- 
diate remedy  ;  but  great  art  might  be  encouraged  if  the 
Academy  or  the  Government  were  to  institute  money 
prizes  for  the  best  historical  or  other  works  exclusive 
of  portraits,  and  also  hold  in  the  winter  an  exhibition 
for  portraits  alone;  that  would  relieve  the  summer 
exhibition  of  its  uninteresting  works  and  leave  more 
room  for  subject  pictures,  landscapes,  etc. 

Great  art  is  that  which  stimulates  thought.  Perfect 
technique  is,  of  course,  ;m  essential,  but  the  subjective 
element  ought  not  to  be  entirely  ignored. 

The  eloquent  voire  of  the  late  John  Kuskin  is  heard 
no  more,  and  the  literary  critics  are  absorbed  in  mere 
analysis  of  colour  and  composition.  Taste  would 
improve  if  they  made  some  effort  I*)  elevate  the  souls 
of  our  artists  by  a  higher  and  more  intellc*  tual  tre  at- 
ment of  their  theme.  I  should  like  to  see  our  mil- 
lionaires  building   houses   with   fine   large  galleries 

suitable  for  Art  Exhibits.   Architects,  too,  might  make 

this  a  spei  i,-il  ,-md  fashionable  feature  in  their  designs. 

Sydney  Hikiu-rt.  I 


REVIEWS. 

CHATTERTON. 

"  The  Rowley  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton."  Edited 
by  M.  E.  Hare.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1911.    5s.  net. 

THIS  volume,  marked  outwardly  by  the  taste  and 
amenity  which  is  now  characteristic  of  the  Oxford 
editions,  presents  in  their  original  form  and  spelling 
the  Rowley  poems,  as  they  appeared  in  Tyrwhitt's  third 
edition  of  1778.  The  book  is  welcome,  though  for  our 
own  part  we  should  be  more  than  content  with  the  same 
text  modernised  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without 
destruction  of  archaic  words  themselves.  With 
Chatterton  as  a  prodigy,  a  curiosity  of  literature,  we 
have  no  great  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  misfortune  that 
the  accidents  of  its  production  should  so  long  have 
relegated  this  work  to  the  limbo  of  literary  chit-chat, 
thereby  obscuring  its  main  interest  and  suggestiveness 
as  a  piece  of  eighteenth-century  romanticism.  From 
this  standpoint  the  consciously  antiquated  spelling  is 
quite  unnecessary.  A  specimen  page  or  two,  anyhow, 
would  suffice.  Obsolete  but  vigorous  words — and  of 
these  Chatterton  has  abundance — we  would  of  course 
always  retain,  but  "  yttes  "  for  "  its  "  does  not  strike 
us  as  essential  to  the  real  thing,  and  is  certainly  very 
tiresome.  Many  lovers  of  poetry  will  drop  the  book  for 
no  other  reason ;  and  we  regret  that  the  desire  for 
scholastic  completeness,  in  itself  laudable,  should  thus 
have  the  effect  of  "  choking  off  "  the  non-academic  but 
sincere  appetite. 

Intrinsically,  the  value  of  Chatterton  as  poet  has 
always  been  exaggerated.  In  any  case  the  legend  of 
his  career,  the  tragedy  of  "  the  sleepless  soul  ",  would 
have  touched  his  name  with  glamour.  But  the  essence 
of  his  fame  lies  in  the  fascination  of  his  personality 
for  the  sympathetic  spirits  of  the  romantic  revival. 
Eor  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  Chatterton  was  a 
symbol.  They  saw  in  him  not  only  an  anticipation  of 
their  own  return  to  the  early  English  freshness  and 
fluidity,  but  a  type  also  of  frustrate  youth  and  the  agony 
of  genius.  The  dead  boy  appeared  to  them  as  the 
victim  of  some  vague  and  monstrous  injustice. 
"  Romantic  "  poets  from  Blake  onwards,  including  even 
Wordsworth  in  his  younger  days,  were  obsessed  by  a 
vision  of  this  world  as  a  tyrannous  prison  for  dreamers, 
and  felt  the  established  order  of  things  as  a  dead  weight, 
crushing  out  all  spiritual  beauty.  Their  generous  and, 
in  this  respect,  uncritical  minds  flamed  up  instinctively 
at  such  a  story  as  Chattcrton's,  and  he  became  a  focus 
of  their  universal  anger  and  pity.  To  be  quite  frank, 
most  of  them  were  also  attracted  by  that  morbid  quality 
which  they  shared  with  him — the  feverish  ardour, 
"  half  in  love  with  easeful  death  ",  that  is  often  the 
secret  of  their  magic.  Naturally  enough,  therefore, 
their  estimate  of  the  young  poet  slipped  into  uliat 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  the  personal  fallacy  ",  and 
Chattcrton's  reputation  has  long  loomed  through  the 
magnifying  nimbus  with  which  they  invested  him. 

Modern  critics  have  followed  in  similar  strain,  but 
their  "tributes"  (as  we  believe  such  compositions 
Should  be  called)  need  not  detain  us.  Like  the  raptures 
of  classical  scholars  over  Sappho,  the)  arc  somewhat 
vaporous.  Loud  eulogies  of  a  poet's  work  should 
always  be  supportable  by  quotation.  Nothing  is 
emptier  than  lyrical  praise  outpoured  over  poetic  liag- 
mcnls.  The  amount  of  quotable  high  a<  hicvement  left 
by  Chatterton  is  extremely  small  ;  indeed,  had  he  been 
potentially  among  the  greate  st  poets  he  could  not,  at 
his  age,  have  actually  achieved  much.  Nor  does  lie 
indicate  such  potentiality.     Nolwidy,  of  com  s<  ,  <  an  deny 

the  extraordinary  merit,  Cor  a  boy's  work,  <>f  the  one 

or  two  songs  which  are  admittedly  his  masterpic<  es. 
"  See  !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high  ; 
Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud: 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  «  veiling  <  loud  : 
My  love  is  dead, 
< lone  to  his  death-bed 
j  All  under  the  willow-trcc. " 
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Wc  give  the  verse  as  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  has  it,  in  spite 
of  the  Oxford  editor  and  others  who  extract  some  subtle 
advantage  from  reading  (say)  the  third  line  as 

"  Whytcrre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  other  poem,  with  its  plain- 
tive  clearness.    We  transcribe  a  verse  into  English  : 

"  The  evening  tomes,  and  brings  the  dew  along  : 
The  ruddy  welkin  shineth  to  the  eync  ; 
Around  the  ale-stake  minstrels  sing  the  song; 

Young  ivy  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine  ; 
I  lav  me  on  the  grass  ;  yet,  to  my  will, 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still." 

It  is  not,  however,  creative  originality  that  makes  these 
things  so  noteworthy.  As  positive  creation,  the 
"  Blessed  Damozcl  "  of  young  Rossetti — by  no  means 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank  even  in  his  maturity — is  a  far 
more  striking  boy's  production.  In  estimating  Blake's 
ivork  we  should  give  no  more  than  secondary  place  to 
such  a  poem  as  "  My  silks  and  fine  array".  It  is 
/ovely,  but  it  is  a  poem  of  susceptibility  rather  than 
of  self-expression ;  an  Elizabethan  echo  caught  with 
wonderful  delicacy  of  ear.  Chatterton's  genius  is 
entirely  of  this  order.  That  he  "  had  it  in  him  "  to 
communicate  new  poetic  truth  to  the  world  is  a  claim 
which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted.  There  is  no 
evidence.  The  editor  of  this  volume  says  that  "  Chat- 
terton  could  only  produce  poetry  in  his  fifteenth  century 
vein  ",  but  later  on  states  "  he  had  great  originality  ", 
and  "  an  inspiration  .  .  .  that  is  of  the  first  order 
of  English  poetry  ".  We  can  only  reconcile  these 
comments  by  assuming  that  great  originality  is  implied 
by  so  intense  a  susceptibility,  in  Chatterton's  day, 
to  early  English  poetry.  This  is  true  in  its  way.  It 
does  not  admit  Chatterton  to  first  rank  as  poet;  but 
it  makes  him  indispensable  in  a  survey  of  eighteenth- 
century  taste.  Intensity  of  temperament  he  had  beyond 
question,  and  he  burned  his  short  life  away  in  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  beauty.  He  has  the  distinction — rare 
indeed  among  English  writers  and  readers  of  poetry — 
of  a  true  nympholept. 

It  is  fascinating  to  conjecture  how  many  provincial 
youths,  in  1770,  had  cast  aside  the  trammels  of  contem- 
porary authority  in  art.  There  must  have  been  others. 
Chatterton  is  the  dramatic  instance  of  a  spirit  no  doubt 
widely  diffused.  We  talk  of  the  novelty  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads  ",  and  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
the  rise  of  our  great  romantic  school  was  a  more  or  less 
sudden  insurrection.  Burns  is  considered  apart,  being 
a  Scot.  Blake  we  usually  regard  as  half  prophet  and 
half  miracle — a  frank  contradiction  of  natural  law. 
Smart's  "  Song  to  David  "  is  readily  passed  in  the  same 
category,  for  it  was  written  in  Bedlam.  No  clear  and 
connected  view,  in  fact,  has  yet  been  taken  of  that  vital 
undercurrent,  from  Percy's  "  Reliques  "  to  Words- 
worth, which  modified  the  whole  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  later  eighteenth  centurv.  For  this  neglect  we 
largelv  bla  me  the  "historical  method",  which  has  so 
long  seduced  us  into  tracing  all  distinctively  modern 
literature  to  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  Of 
poems  actually  produced  in  English  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  that  century,  we  fancy  that  by  far  the  more 
considerable  moiety  would  turn  out,  on  sheer  calcu- 
lation, to  be  poems  of  the  "new"  tendency.  At  anv 
rate  it  is  certain  that  the  essential  interest  of  that  period 
will  be  found  in  this  strange  division  of  its  intellectual 
life.  If  anybody  sets  out  to  prove  that  Dr.  Johnson 
at  his  ripest  was  not  an  epitome,  but  a  survival,  he  will 
at  least  have  embarked  on  a  plausible  and  suggestive 
theme. 

The  precocious  cleverness  of  these  "  Rowley  "  poems, 
and  the  boyish  trickery  of  their  composition  and  publi- 
cation, arc  matters  irrelevant  (as  wc  have  alreadv 
hinted)  to  the  broad  significance  of  Chatterton.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  they  have  been  so  often  discussed. 
Reams  of  solemn  twaddle  have  been  scribbled  about 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  "  forgery  ",  which  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  on  which  pseudo-literary  dullards  love 
to  batten.      We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 


the  Oxford  Press  had  cut  itself  entirely  free  of  these 
vulgar  associations,  and  given  us  a  complete  edition 
of  Chatterton's  work  in  a  form  which  intelligent  but 
impatient  people  could  read  without  annoyance. 


"  EDWARD  KING  :   A   FATHER  IX  GOD." 

"  Edward  King,  Sixtieth  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  a  Memoir." 
By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  were,  doubtless,  men  at  Oxford  between 
1873  and  1885  who  went  down  untouched  by  the 
greatest  moral  and  spiritual  influence  that  Oxford  had 
known  for  many  generations.  Their  lives  were  poorer 
for  the  lack  of  it.  To  have  come  within  its  range  and 
not  to  have  felt  its  power  and  charm  would  argue  a 
nature  somewhat  warped  or  hard.  To  have  gone  up 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Canon  King,  or  other- 
wise to  have  gained  an  entrance  to  his  quiet  talks  on 
religion  and  ethics  in  the  little  "  Bethel  "  in  the  Canons' 
garden  at  Christ  Church,  and  there  to  sit  at  his  feet 
term  after  term,  this  was  an  opportunity  for  the  under- 
graduate to  gain  a  footing,  from  which  no  "  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life"  could  dislodge  him, 
an  opportunity  for  the  clear  vision  of  the  things  of  the 
"  yonside  ",  as  his  Lincolnshire  flock  love  to  term  the 
hereafter,  and  of  the  ways  which  led  there.  He  inspired 
men  with  confidence  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  sub- 
mission to  her  gentle  rule.  The  disciple  of  Canon  King 
learnt  that  the  Church  of  England  had  a  mind,  but  no 
wish  to  give  to  her  children  "a  bit  of  her  mind  "  by 
"  strapping  them  down  "  with  hard  and  fast  rules.  He 
realised  that  it  "  needs  a  gentle  child  to  understand  a 
gentle  mother  ".  He  began,  under  Canon  King's  guid- 
ance, to  hold  firmly  his  own  convictions  and  to  exercise 
patience  and  charity  towards  those  who  differed  from 
him.  He  learnt  from  one  who  lived  as  well  as  taught 
the  ancient  Church  maxim  "  In  necessariis  unitas,  in 
dubiis  libertas  et  in  omnibus  caritas  ",  from  one  who 
held  that  maxim  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  her  best,  as  taught  by  her  noblest  sons.  If 
she  taught  Evangelical  truth,  she  held  to  Apostolical 
order,  and  that  truth  and  order  were  best  maintained 
by  the  love  and  tact  of  an  Aidan  or  a  Ken.  It  was  from 
this  line  of  saints  that  Bishop  King  was  sprung.  There 
is  a  saintliness  which  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  well  adapted  to  foster,  if  not  to  produce. 
It  is  pictured  in  Bishop  Ken's  lines  on  "The  Christian 
Pastor  ".  To  none  could  they  be  applied  more  fitly 
than  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  man  of 
weak  health  from  early  years.  He  writes  :  "  I  did  not 
expect  to  live  to  middle  age  ".  This  expectation,  dis- 
quieting as  it  might  have  been,  only  led  him  to  do  as 
he  taught  others — "  plan  your  life  for  seventy  years, 
and  then  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  the  last  ". 

His  previous  training  differed  from  that  commonly 
undergone  by  the  occupants  of  such  posts  as  those  to 
which  he  was  called.  Against  his  suitability  for  the 
office  of  pastoral  professor  it  was  urged  that  he  had  no 
University  distinction,  yet  none  who  heard  him  lecture 
could  doubt  his  qualifications  for  the  post  or  that  his 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  exceeded  that  of  many 
winners  of  high  place  in  the  Greats  school.  He  was 
never  at  a  public  school,  yet  boys  fresh  from  school 
flocked  to  him  with  their  troubles  as  one  who  under- 
stood the  boy's  mind,  a  physician  equally  skilled  to 
diagnose  the  disease  and  to  apply  the  remedy.  Not 
only  was  he 

"In  God's  own  word  and  sacred  learning  versed  " 
but 

"  Deep  in  the  study  of  the  heart  immersed  ". 

He  exercised  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  faithfully  as 
a  relief  offered  by  the  Church  to  the  troubled  conscience, 
without  impairing  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
soul  to  God. 

He  could  win  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire farm-lads  and  serving  lasses,  as  he  had  won  the 
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Wheatley  lads  and  lasses  long  years  before.  He  would 
astound  them  and  the  country  parsons,  their  parish 
priests,  by  talking  to  the  young  folks  of  their  courting 
days  and  other  matters  in  a  way  that  showed  a  close 
observation  of  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  the  class. 
But  he  was  equally  at  home  with,  equally  beloved  by, 
every  class.  The  country  gentleman,  whose  reverence 
and  affection  were  betokened  by  the  two  portraits  on 
his  table,  one  of  his  favourite  hound,  the  other  of  his 
Bishop,  was  a  type  of  his  class.  The  gentry  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shire  (and  it  is  very  long 
and  very  broad)  were  devoted  to  their  Bishop.  A 
visitor  at  the  Palace  notes  "  his  constant  thought  and 
care  for  those  about  him,  from  the  lad  who  carried  the 
coal-scuttles  to  the  most  honoured  of  his  guests  ".  He 
himself  writes  to  a  peer  :  "I  have  friends  amongst 
(what  is  called)  all  classes  of  society,  from  your  Lord- 
ship to  one  (of  whom  I  felt  quite  unworthy)  who  died  a 
felon's  death  in  gaol".  What  was  the  secret  of  this 
attraction  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men?  A 
naturally  guileless  and  straightforward  nature  backed 
by  a  strong  belief  in  God  and  His  overruling  providence, 
a  determination  always  to  put  first  things  first,  an 
unshaken  love  of  and  trust  in  his  fellow-men.  If  it  be 
asked,  What  of  permanent  value  has  Edward  King 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  and  nation,  he  has  shown 
and  enabled  others  to  show  that  <l  the  Church  of 
England  is  something  more  than  the  shell  of  an  Estab- 
lishment ".  If  there  is  in  Cuddesdon  men  an  esprit 
de  corps  and  a  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and  man 
which  has  set  an  ideal  to  those  who  seek  Holv  Orders 
in  after  generations,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  Edward  King  as  Chaplain  and  Principal  of  that 
College. 

He  has  secured  for  the  Church  of  England,  by  his 
endurance  of  much  anxiety  and  reproach  and  his  willing- 
ness to  suffer,  liberty  to  maintain  a  dignified  ritual  in 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Yet  no 
one  was  more  alive  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Ritual- 
istic movement,  or  did  more  to  check  its  eccentric 
developments.  He  has  proved  by  an  episcopate  of 
twenty-five  years  that  the  title  Father  in  God  is  no 
meaningless  phrase,  but  the  expression  of  a  true  rela- 
tion which  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  realised  between  a 
bishop  and  his  flock.  His  was  indeed  "  a  bishopric 
of  love 

His  Confirmation  addresses  were  models  of  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  and  what  ordinand  could  ever  forget 
the  combined  shrewdness  and  love  of  the  sacred  counsels 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  close  the  quiet  days  on  the 
eve  of  ordination?  It  was  a  very  even  and  a  very  sane 
life.  It  developed  on  sound  and  healthy  lines  from  start 
to  close.  There  was  a  wide,  generous  outlook  on  life. 
Everything  that  was  best  in  men  was  drawn  out  and 
lifted  up.  Like  all  the  noblest  lives,  it  was  marked 
by  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  a  deep  sympathy  with 
men.  It  is  a  characteristic  picture  which  represents  the 
Bishop-elect,  his  goods  all  parked  save  Bible,  Tertullian 
and  a  match-box,  addressing  a  meeting  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  Oxford,  and  basing  his  address  on 
the  words  "  Rub  lightly  ". 

The  aim  of  the  good  Bishop's  life  might  be  summed 
up  in  his  own  words  :  "  The  real  want  of  England  is 
to  know  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  men  in  the  Sacramental  life  of  the 
Church  ".  That  want  he  tried  to  supply  as  far  as  in 
him  lay. 

Most  of  the  above  and  more  may  be  gathered  from 
the  memoir  by  Mr.  G  W.  E.  Russell.  His  task  was 
Very  difficult.  Several  small  books  had  alreadv  been 
published  dealing  with  various  activities  of  the  Bishop's 
fife,  and  on  some  of  these  the  memoir  scarcely  tou<  hrs. 
Hardly  anything  is  said  of  his  Confirmation 'addresses 
or  of  his  preparation  for  ordination,  those  nevcr-to-be 
forgotten  days  by  an  ordinand  at  Lincoln,  or  of  the 
special  care  for  those  ordained  by  him.  For  many 
years  they  were  annually  invited  to  stay  a  few  nights 
at  the  Palace,  to  return  to  work  strengthened  and 
renewed  by  loving  intercourse  and  counsel.  A  memoir 
of  one  whose  charm  lay  so  largely  in  the  play  of  feature 
and  tone  of  vokr,  and  all  the  nameless  things  that  make 


up  the  mystery  of  personality  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
disappointing  in  some  particulars.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  author  of  the  memoir  has  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  task,  of  which  indeed  he  is  well  aware. 
On  one  point  we  unreservedly  commend  him.  The 
memoir  is  confined  within  reasonable  limits. 


LOVE'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

"Love's  Pilgrimage."     By  Upton  Sinclair.  London: 
Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

THE  title  of  Mr.  Cpton  Sinclair's  new  novel  is  as 
misleading  as  that  of  "  The  Jungle  ".  You 
might  fancy  that  you  were  in  for  a  sweet  New  England 
romance  ;  but  in  fact  the  book  consists  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  words  in  full  Transatlantic  flood ;  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  each  part  divided  into  books  ; 
each  book  prefaced  by  a  pseudo-idyll  in  italics  stuffed 
with  quotations  from  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Thyrsis  "  ; 
the  whole  prefaced  by  a  note  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and 
printed  on  two  different  kinds  of  paper — and  all  for 
six  shillings,  or  four-and-six  cash.  Any  member  of 
the  careless  rich,  who  may  squander  that  sum  upon 
a  copy,  will  get — in  amusement — two-and-threepence 
worth  of  Mr.  L'pton  Sinclair  and  two-and-threepence 
worth  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words  comprise,  besides  the 
novel,  the  complete  plots  or  "  scenarios  "  of  two  or 
three  prose  works,  a  play,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
poem  written  by  the  hero;  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
there  is  a  threat  of  a  sequel  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
or  rather  at  the  place  where  the  book  stops.  When 
you  finish  it  and  drop  it  from  your  twitching  fingers, 
the  alarums  and  ordnance  of  it  continue  to  roar  and 
crash  in  your  head ;  on  the  morrow  you  may  be  strong 
enough  to  smile  weakly  at  recollecting  that  the  last 
absurdity  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  dedicated  "  to  those 
who  throughout  the  world  are  fighting  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman  ". 

The  principal  characters  are  Thyrsis  and  Corydon. 
Corydon  is  a  female  ;  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  that — 
it  is  idyllic  and  naive  and  tender.  Thyrsis  is  a  genius, 
an  American  genius.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  the  book 
contains  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  temperament  of 
genius,  and  we  think  he  means  Thyrsis  ;  you  can  nose 
him  by  his  attitude  towards  Corydon.  Thyrsis  is  poor, 
but  like  most  Americans  he  is  out  for  culture  ;  he 
studies  intensely  and  absorbs  enormously  ;  absorbs,  that 
is,  all  that  theorists  have  written  about  Man  and  his 
Thought,  without  learning  anything  about  what  prac- 
tical people  have  experienced  of  Men  and  their  Life. 
He  finds  Corydon — you  must  recollect  she  is  a  female 
— in  the  bondage  of  class  conventions,  which  he  pro- 
reeds  to  blast  from  her  by  a  series  of  explosive  letters. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  runs  to  seventeen 
thousand  words,  and  it  is  all  in  the  book.  And  as 
you  cannot  get  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  temperament 
of  genius  without  exhibiting  it  in  its  domestic  relations, 
Thyrsis  and  Corydon  get  married  ;  but  the  fact  that 
they  get  married  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Church 
(Unitarian,  fee  two  dollars),  and  not  in  the  sight  of 
God,  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  to  w  haU 
we  guess  from  the  dedication  is  meant  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  book. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  thai  Mr.  I'pton  Sinclair's 
"  daring  invasion  of  some  of  the  regions  of  life  f sic] 
which  have  usually  been  held  sacred  to  nature"  is 
justified  1)\  being  "  piercingly  and  painfully  true,  pure 
in  purpose  tttd  purifying  in  effect".  Anybody  who 
finds  offence  in  the  daring  invasion  miisi  have,  says 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  an  unclean  mind;  in  other  words, 
"anybody  who  does  not  agree  with  me  is  a  |>erM>n 
of  bad  taste  ".  Thyrsis'  trouble  is  that  he  is  mu<  h  1oo 
muc  h  of  a  genius  ;  (hat  is,  much  too  whole-souled  in 
his  pursuit  of  c  ulture,  to  see  any  gross  immorality  in 
his  tacit  proposition  to  Ire-. it  Corydon  in  .1  celibate 
marriage'.  I  line  ilia-  laCritSM  and  other  results,  n.i  1  - 
rated  in  stark  detail  which  Mr.  I  f  .1 II  ('.line  .  ;ills  pure, 
in  purpose  and  purifying  in  effect.     It  is,  as  wc  have 
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Mid,  a  matter  of  taste,  and  from  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  point 
of  view  we  bave  an  unclean  mind.  So  be  rt ;  we  hint 
that  we  do  not  at  all  like  the  book,  and  quote  for  the 
last  time  from  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  note  :  "  There  are 
other  aspects  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  that  may  appeal 
to  other  people  ". 

"  WINTERING  HAY." 

"Wintering  Hay."    By  John  Trevena.    London:  Con- 
stable.   1912.  6s. 

IT  is  always  difficult  to  deal  justly  with  a  novel  which 
has  been  heaped  together  without  any  sense  of 
proportion  or  of  form.  Such  a  book  as  this  reminds 
one  of  a  pyramid  in  decay,  impressive  by  its  bulk, 
depressing  by  its  apparent  futility.  One  wonders  what 
Mr.  Trevena  set  out  to  do,  and  if  he  felt  he  had 
achieved  his  object.  One  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
not  concerned  to  fashion  a  work  of  art  ;  but  that  his 
work  has  a  purpose,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  discern. 
"  I  think  you  are  a  weak  young  man,  I  think  you  are 
a  foolish  young  man,  and  I  rather  fancy  you  are  a  bad 
young  man.  I  believe  you  arc  going  to  the  devil  ", 
said  one  of  its  characters  to  the  hero  with  excellent 
discrimination  ;  and  it  is  this  young  man's  story  which 
is  told  with  mistaken  detail  through  over  five  hundred 
crowded  pages.  Now,  though  such  a  character  can 
only  be  made  either  interesting  or  instructive  by  a 
skilful  narrator,  one  would  not  object  to  his  position 
as  a  protagonist  on  the  ground  of  his  weakness, 
stupidity,  and  immorality.  The  Russians,  Turgenev 
in  particular,  have  shown  us  the  sort  of  drama  that 
can  be  made  from  this  kind  of  material,  but  they  can 
hold  their  ciphers  in  a  grip  of  which  Mr.  Trevena  has 
no  conception.  He  seems  to  think  it  sufficient  to  turn 
such  a  creature  loose  upon  the  scene,  leaving  him,  slug- 
like, to  record  his  invertebrate  wanderings  by  the  trail 
of  slime  left  behind  him.  Rut  there  is  no  art,  no  force, 
and  very  little  profit  in  such  a  method,  which,  though 
it  may  follow  fact,  even  with  servility,  has  none  of  the 
compelling  virtue  for  which  the  realist  should  strive. 
Life  may  have  fallen  to  Cyril  Rossingall  exactly  as  his 
chronicler  describes  it,  and  his  story,  even  as  we  have 
it  here,  may  have  been  worth  recounting  at  such 
exhausting  length,  but  it  needs  a  shaping  and  elucida- 
tion of  which  in  this  volume  there  is  not  a  hint. 

The  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Trevena's  method  is  adver- 
tised from  the  outset.  He  has  elected  to  show  us  how 
not  his  own  fortunes  alone,  but  those  of  all  about  him, 
are  affected  by  a  man's  selfishness  and  instability  of 
purpose,  and  yet,  as  though  mistrusting  the  efficacy 
of  these  for  his  parable,  he  begins  his  story  and  hangs 
the  whole  weight  of  it  on  an  act  of  homicide.  The 
treatment  of  homicide  as  murder  appears  to  be  having 
a  vogue  with  English  novelists,  but  such  an  enlarge- 
ment seems  almost  too  stupid  in  this  case  to  be 
credited  ;  and  it  was  the  author's  business  to  make  it 
credible,  as  he  was  going  to  make  so  much  depend  on 
it.  A  young  man  in  protecting  a  woman  from  a 
murderous  onslaught  brings  about  a  man's  death  from 
heart  disease.  The  problem  is  how,  without  any 
incriminating  circumstance,  to  set  such  a  youngster  at 
loggerheads  with  the  law,  and  in  the  power  of  any 
blackmailer  who  may  threaten  to  invoke  it,  and  Mr. 
Trevena's  solution  seems,  given  Cyril's  character,  alto- 
gether unconvincing  ;  but,  having  evolved  it,  he  makes 
use  of  the  tragedy  to  his  story's  undoing,  since  the  body 
of  Gideon  Fley,  the  poacher,  instead  of  the  soul  of 
Cyril,  the  poet,  becomes  the  moving  impulse  in  the 
dramatic  machine,  and  Cyril's  character  affects  the 
story  only  as  a  subsidiary  agent. 

It  is  in  great  part  owing  to  this  that  the  detail 
appears  "  mistaken  ".  We  are  given  at  great  length 
Cyril's  weak  and  unhappy  wanderings,  but  they  never 
are  nor  can  become  a  determinative  factor,  nor  arc  thev 
shown  in  any  way  illuminative  of  such  a  rudderless 
career.  The  category  would  have  had  as  much  mean- 
ing had  it  been  compiled  from  the  experience  of  half-a- 
dozen  persons  ;  it  is  amorphous.  The  hero  adds  sin  to 
sin,  making  a  pack  of  them,  which  he  carries  on  his 


back  to  be  laid  aside,  as  any  traveller's  burden,  when' 
the  right  influence  arrives  to  loose  the  bands  by  which 
he  is  bound  to  them  ;  but  a  sense  of  that  terrible  moral 
crystallography,  which  makes  a  man  from  what  he 
docs,  building,  with  the  crystal's  certainty,  out  of  the 
man  himself,  a  vicious  regularity  and  perfection  that 
grows  ever  more  resistant  to  the  influences  which  would 
dissolve  it — this  apparently  is  altogether  absent  from. 
Mr.  Trevena's  endeavour.  Nor  are  we  even  shown 
the  process  of  his  falling  away  from  such  integrity  as 
he  possessed  at  the  outset ;  we  are  only  told  the  facts 
of  it  ;  and  the  facts  are  not  interesting.  And  the  story 
is  throughout  freed  from  requiring  the  hero's  weakness 
to  assist  its  progress  by  the  corpse  of  Gideon  Fley. 
Whenever  the  author  thinks  it  needs  a  stimulant  he 
makes  the  dead  man  turn  in  someone's  memory  and 
produces  therefrom  a  jolt  to  drive  the  tale  forward  in 
a  new  direction,  and  thus  destroys  what  might  have 
been  effective  in  such  a  drama. 


THE  "TITANIC". 


"  Titanic."  By  Filson  Young.  London  :  Grant  Richards' 
1912.    2s.  6d.  net. 

CLEARLY,  this  work,  to  be  justified,  must  prove  to 
be  more  than  a  collection  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs about  a  recent  event;  from  the  first,  knowing 
something  of  Mr.  Eilson  Young's  record,  we  felt  that 
it  would  be,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The 
book  is  quite  different;  it  gives  indeed  a  coherent 
account  of  events  which  can  be  easily  followed,  but  it 
furnishes,  what  is  more  important,  a  good  idea  of  what 
a  modern  liner  really  is.  Tables  will  not  do  this ; 
figures  are  the  most  deceiving  things  known  to  man, 
because  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  arrive  at  exactitude,, 
whereas  they  can  be  made  to  support  all  manner  of  con- 
flicting conclusions  according  to  the  way  in  which  we' 
choose  to  reckon  them.  In  the  story  we  visit  the  births 
place  of  the  "  Titanic  ",  an  iron  forest  rising  out  of 
a  mud  flat,  where  there  are  seen  "  a  multitude  of  pigmy 
men  swarming  and  toiling  amid  the  skeleton  iron  struc- 
tures that  are  as  vast  as  cathedrals  and  seem  as  frail 
as  gossamer".  Within  this  great  web  of  steel  Some- 
thing is  taking  shape ;  Something  which  has  been 
planned  with  high  mathematics,  mapped  to  scale  upon 
sheets  of  paper,  and  prepared  for  by  twenty  trades 
which  know  little  of  one  another.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  begins  to  tower  above  the  buildings,  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  of  a  large  bit  of  Belfast,  and  even  to  belittle 
the  very  hills;  it  is  the  new  ship.  With  much  greater 
detail  than  we  can  attempt  to  follow,  and  with  con- 
siderable descriptive  power  and  verve,  the  author 
describes  the  covering  of  the  bones  and  the  launching 
of  the  great  vessel  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic  rams  and 
twenty  tons  of  tallow  to  smooth  the  ways,  and  we  pic- 
ture her  out  at  sea.  The  reader  may  suppose  himself 
to  be  a  passenger  walking  round,  and  noticing,  as  any- 
one must,  the  differences  between  the  "  Titanic"  and 
an  ordinary  liner.  Here  we  find  genuine  windows 
instead  of  portholes — they  are  so  high  up  that  the  smash 
of  the  green-deep  waves  may  be  presumed  not  to  reach 
them — open  fires  instead  of  stoves,  or  hot  pipes,  or 
nothing,  as  most  people  know  to  their  cost  of  the  east- 
bound  ships  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  it  must  strike  the 
old-fashioned  traveller,  there  are  electric  lifts  taking 
people  from  deck  to  deck,  or  we  might  say  from  floor 
to  floor. 

A  ship  is  very  much  like  a  town,  with  its  inhabitants 
all  thrown  together  from  everywhere.  At  first  the 
crowd  appears  in  the  mass,  then  as  people  become 
accustomed  to  look  at  each  other  their  view  grows 
sharper  and  more  in  focus,  and  they  proceed  to  assort 
themselves — a  thing  nobody  can  ever  do  for  them, 
though  it  is  very  often  attempted  in  institutions  with 
dismal  consequences — and  soon  get  to  like  or  dislike 
their  neighbours,  and  here  and  there,  though  we  fear 
but  seldom,  the  "  secret  and  divine  signs  "  are  mutuarly 
(Continued  on  page  694.) 
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recognised,  ;md  lead  to  fast  unions.  The  traveller  may 
consider  all  that  is  going  <,n  simultaneously,  from  the 
-inkers  who,  black  and  grimy,  are  shovelling  coal 
into  the  white-hot  pits  underneath  the  boilers,  to  the 
whimsical  passenger  who  is  pursuing  a  particular  trout 
which,  with  a  number  of  others,  is  swimming  about  in 
8  tank  waiting  to  be  cooked — what  could  have  come 
to  them  in  the  final  plunge?'  Wc  get  a  few  words  as 
well  about  the  stores  and  their  vast  proportions,  such 
as  ;,o,ooo  fresh  eggs,  fifty  tons  of  potatoes,  1000  pounds 
of  tea,  1.200  quarts  of  cream,  and  much  the  like,  and 
we  get  glimpses  into  the  work  and  play  of  all  the 
great  ship-city  as  she  moves. 

And  SO  we  arrive  at  the  final  day  and  at  the  fateful 
night  which  appeared  so  calm.  The  air  was  extremely 
cold  ;  but  then  it  was  only  April,  and  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  the  Labrador  current ;  what  could  they 
expect?  The  night  was  starlit  and  clear,  and  there 
was  ;i  slight  mist  away  over  sea;  but  who  cared  for 
that,  and  what  ever  stopped  an  Atlantic  liner  carrying 
mails?  Xo;  if  anything  happened  to  be  in  front  it  had 
better  get  out  of  the  way  or  be  ridden  over.  A  slight 
shock  came,  aft,  it  was  but  little  more  than  a  tremor; 
forward,  a  grinding,  tearing,  rumbling,  grating  sound 
passed  along  the  hull.  They  had  grazed  a  low  reef  of 
ice — yet  more  than  seven  times  deep  below  than  above 
the  waves,  and  perhaps  half  as  wide  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar;  a  murderous  barrier  with  jagged  ends  and 
points  reaching  far  below.  The  great  ship  heeled  with 
a  mortal  wound,  and  only  a  few  men  knew,  for  all  held 
her  unsinkable. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  portrays  the  final  scenes  with 
dramatic  power,  and  with  just  that  touch  of  reserve 
which  befits  a  great  tragedy.  The  largest  ship  in  the 
world  sank  as  completely  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
"  Squirrel  "  of  ten  tons  had  vanished  back  in  1583. 
Quietly  but  irrevocably  it  settled  down  to  its  end,  to 
rest  in  primeval  ooze  and  eternal  darkness.  And  thus 
the  precious  gold-bound  book  of  Omar  will  lie  on  the 
ocean  floor  to  be  stared  at  without  intelligence  by  the 
str?nge  phosphorescent  creatures  of  the  depths;  and 
will  be  crusted  with  other  than  precious  stones  ;  in  the 
underworld  of  sea. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 
"The  Military  Band."    By  George  Killer.    Novello.  2s.net. 
"  The  Children's  Primer  of  the  Theory  of  Music.  '  By  C.  A.  Webster. 
Novello.  Is. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  interesting  and  useful.  The 
second  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  the  elements  of  music 
as  dreary  and  dull  as  possible  to  the  child  mind.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  successful  attempt,  and  should  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  Dr.  Somervell.  For  Mr.  Miller's  little 
volume  most  musicians  will  be  grateful.  Few  composers 
know  much  about  military  bands.  When  Wagner  was 
ordered  to  write  the  Huldigungs-march  for  an  open-air  State 
performance  he  got  a  number  of  military  bandsmen  to  his 
house  and  had  the  instruments  explained  to  him  as  a  first 
step  to  learning  to  write  for  the  military  orchestra  ;  and  we 
fancy  there  are  few  musicians  to-day  who.  placed  in  similar 
circumstance,  would  not  be  compelled  to  take  a  similar 
course.  Mr.  Miller  ha«  not  rendered  this  unnecessary,  but  at 
any  rate  from  this  book  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  compass 
and  capabilities  of  each  instrument.  The  explanations  are 
admirably  lucid  and  suggestive  ;  and  the  final  chapters,  show- 
ing how  a  work  composed  originally  for  the  concert-orchestra 
— Schubert's  unfinished  symphony — can  effectively  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  military  band,  teaches  more  than  all  the  text- 
books. Of  course,  to  write  well  for  any  instrument  whatever 
one  must  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  ii  :  nothing  can  make 
up  for  a  want  of  that  intimacy.  Still,  here  we  may  acquire 
an  indispensable  knowledge  of  first  principles,  a  knowledge 
which  will  enormously  shorten  one's  after-studies.  Mr. 
Miller  has  a  fine  contempt  for  composers  who  seek  new 
"effects" — he  says  the  average  army  drummer  has  more 
effects  in  his  "box  of  tricks*'  than  Elgar  and  Strauss  can 
hope  ever  to  invent.  We  fully  agree.  We  note  also  with 
satisfaction  his  remarks  on  the  folly  of  writing  for  obsolete 
instruments  or  in  an  obsolete  fashion  for  standard  instru- 
ments— as,  for  example,  the  academic  way  of  writing  for 
trumpets  and  horns.  Students  spend  weary  hours  over 
trumpets  in  D  and  horns  in  E  flat,  onlv  to  find  their  time 
has  been  wasted.    We  heartily  commend  this  most  excellent 


"The  Making  of  Canada."   By  A.  G.  Bradley.   London:  Constable. 
Popular  Edition.    1912.    5s.  net. 

"  From  Halifax  to  Vancouver."    By  B.  Pullen-Barry.    London  : 

Mills  and  Boon.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"Ten   Thousand  Miles   through    Canada."      By  Joseph  Adams. 

London :  Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

Mr.  A.  (J.  Bradley's  book  on  "  The  Making  of  Canada", 
which  takes  us  from  the  conquest  to  the  war  of  1812,  needs 
mention  only  ;  this  popular  edition  should  carry  it  into  a 
much  wider  circle  than  that  to  which  the  original  edition 
appealed.  Mr.  Bradley  shows  what  Canada  was  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Pullen-Barry  and 
Mr.  Adams  show  us  what  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth.  The  three  books  may  well  be  studied  together. 
Mr.  Bradley's  history  is  always  illuminating,  but  there  is 
lmtliing  in  his  vivid  narrative  more  remarkable  than  the 
developments  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the  Dominion 
in  the  last  ten  or  dozen  years.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  10,000 
miles  through  Canada,  studied  its  natw  .1  resources  and 
civil  and  commercial  progress,  with  an  eye  to  its  game  and 
its  opportunities  for  the  sportsman.  He  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  as  to  the  Canadian  land  boom  : "  The  Prairie  is  not 
a  uniform  El  Dorado".  His  pages  are  more  matter-of-fact 
than  Mr.  Pullen-Barry's  account  of  his  impressions  as  he 
"  sped  over  the  shining  iron  ribbons  linking  the  historic 
East  with  the  phenomenal  West  ".  Mr.  Pullen-Barry  goes 
into  raptures  over  a  country  in  which,  should  man's  love  for 
his  fellow  ever  surpass  that  for  the  dollar,  he  thinks 
we  might  get  "a  foretaste  of  Paradise  ".  Women  who  think 
of  seeking  a  livelihood  in  Canada  will  find  some  helpful 
points  in  Mr.  Pullen-Barry's  volume.  The  books  are 
plentifully  illustrated  from  photographs. 

"In  the  Amazon  Jungle."    By  Algot  lange.    London:  Putnams. 
1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Lange  penetrated  the  jungle  of  the  Upper  Amazon, 
lived  among  cannibals,  and  had  unique  opportunities  for 
studying  the  life  of  the  forest,  the  work  of  the  rubber 
collector,  and  the  habits  of  the  natives.  His  adventures 
were  often  exciting,  always  trying,  and  sometimes  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive.  He  caught  fever  which  nearly 
ended  his  life,  and  he  had  the  ghastly  experience  of  wit- 
nessing a  cannibal  feast,  wondering  the  while  whether  he 
might  not  provide  the  next  meal.  Fortunately,  he  had  made 
a  friend  of  these  Indians;  though  cunning,  happily  they 
were  never  false.  "  And  the  chief  had  promised  that  I 
should  not  be  eaten  either  fried  or  stewed."  A  chapter 
describing  the  fight  between  the  Mangeromas  and  the 
Peruvians,  with  its  aftermath  of  horrors,  affords  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Amazon  jungle.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  rites  of  the  cannibals  make  pleasant 
reading,  but  they  were  what  Mr.  Lange  saw,  and  his  book 
is  an  apparently  simple  narrative  of  events  which  seem  to 
take  us  back  a  century  or  two. 

"Life  and  Work  of  Frank  Holl."    By  A.  M.  Beynolds.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A  daughter's  biography  of  her  father  is  often  sadly 
lacking  in  proportion,  but  in  the  present  volume  Mrs. 
Reynolds  almost  disarms  criticism  by  the  modesty  of  her 
claims.  Frank  Holl  R.A.  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
worn  out  by  overwork,  or  rather  by  that  "  hunger  for  work  " 
which  he  admits  possessed  him  early  and  late.  His  anec- 
dotal art  is  fortunately  as  dead  as  the  period  that  produced 
it.  but  as  the  portrait  painter  of  most  of  the  important  men 
of  his  day  he  played  a  not  undistinguished  part. 


"  Hevne  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Mai. 

M.  Ollivier  oonHaoes  his  criticisms  and  reminiscences  of 
the  war  of  1870.  This  article  is  the  most  important  that  has 
appeared,  for  it  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  events  in  Pari* 
after  the  news  <  '  the  earlier  defeats,  and  the  writer  gives 
an  account  of  •  action  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  in. a 
very  difficult  ituation.  Had  he  been  listened  to.  it  is 
certain  that  fi  Emperor  would  have  returned  to  the  capital, 
delegating  ft  1  chief  command  to  Bazaine  or  some  other 
General,  which  would  at  all  events  have  put  an  end  to  the 
miserable  hesitations  and  contradictory  orders  which  helped 
to  ruin  aTl  the  French  chances.  He  signalises  the  lack  of 
patriotism  of  the  Paris  populace  as  the  cause  which  really 
prevented  France  from  resisting  successfully.  Probably  he 
mav  develop  this  in  later  chapters,  but  we  must  confess  that 
we  "have  found  little  that  Is  fresh  in  his  story,  interesting  as 
it  all  undoubtedly  is.  M.  Andre  Chevrillon  criticises  with 
greal  ability  and  'cuteness  the  literary  work  of  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy,  whom  he  places  very  high  in  the  ranks  of  our 
literary  men.  In  studying  the  types  he  sets  before  us,  says 
M.  <  hevrillon,  we  review  the  whole  of  the  England  of  to-day. 
This  would  appear  to  some  of  us  exaggerated. 
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EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA.  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,  &c. 
Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 
(Under  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government.) 

By  S.S.  "MANTUA" 
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7—  Aug.  16—13  Days. 
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P  &  O  SUMMER  CRUISES 

-*-  s.Y.  "VErTIS" 

From  LONDON  ('Calling 

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS   

•NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN,  Ac  

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS   

•.NORWAY.  COPENHAGEN.  4c  

♦SPITZBI-.ROKX,  NORWAY   

RUSSIA.  SWEDEN.  &c  

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS   

•NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN.  tVc  

Fares  from  about  £1  a  day. 
Pot  Illustrated  Programme,  Cabin  Plans,  and  all  information  apply 
P  A  O  Co.,  Northurn'land  Av.,  W.C.,  or  122,  Lcadcnhall St.,  E.C.,  London. 
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PROGRAMME  POST-FxREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  JJTNE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 

MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA  

Steamers   Service  London  Southampton 


•SAXON  :  

tBRAEMAR  CASTLE 
§ALNWICK  CASTLE 
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Royal  Mail 
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•  Via  Madeira.  J  Via  Teneriffe.  t  Via  Las  Palmas,  §  For  Lobito  Bay  and  Mauritiu  s 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchureh  Street,  London. 
West  End  Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  o 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels.  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures' 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,    W. , 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  At  least  Eight  Entrance  Scholarships, 
value  jCZo  to  .£20,  and  some  House  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  to  Candidates 
who  are  not  already  in  the  College,  whether  Senior  or  Junior  Department,  including 
James  Of  Hereford  Scholarship,  value  jCis  per  annum,  with  preference  for  boys 
born,  educated  or  residing  in  Herefordshire.  Also,  open  to  all,  three  Army 
Scholarships,  two  Old  Cheltonlan  Scholarships,  one  Francis  Wyllie  Scholarship 

Apply  to  the  Bursar,  the  College,  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE.  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAM- 
INATION,  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  One  or  two  of  Z87.  five  or  more  of 
£y>,  five  or  more  of  .£30  (^21  for  Day  Hoys)  per  annum.  Faber  Exhibition  of  £12 
for  one  year  awarded  to  the  boy  who  does  best  in  Examination.  Council  Nomina- 
tions, value  £11  per  annum,  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship.     lor  particulars  apply  to  the  Head  Master  or  Secretary. 

LILLAH  MCCARTHY  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Will  the  AFTERNOON  PERFORMANCES,  JUNE  11,  14  c>  15,  0/ J 
OILBT.RT  MURRAY'S  TRANSLATION  OP 

IPHIGENIA    IN  TAURIS, 

In  the  GREEK  THEATRE,  at  BRADFIRLD  COLLEGE,  near  Reading,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Warden  and  Council. 

Ln.LAif  McCarthy  and  Cast  from  Kinziway  Theatre,  where  seats  may  be  booked. 
Special  Railway  facilities. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


VUilnri  will  find  First  Claw  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
*«  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  U  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.   OmnibM* meets aU  Taint. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

T  NTFRLAKEN.  HOTEL  BELVEDERE.  Beit  position  on  the 
1  H'.hcwcg,  close  to  the  Kur.aal.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift     Auto^ara^r.    T-rm,  moderate. 

LUCFkNi;.       GRAND    HOTEL    NATIONAL.  Highly 
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year  round.  Gara^?. 


A  food  of  great  nutritive  value  which 
can  be  made  suitable  for  any  degree  of 
digestive  power  by  the  simple  process  of 
letting  it  stand  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  at  one  stage  of  its  preparation. 

When  strength  is  returning  after  illness,  a  carefully 
regulated  and  increasing  amount  of  exercise  for  the 
digestive  functions  is  beneficial.  Eenger's  Food  is 
the  only  food  which  can  be  prepared  to  as  to  give  the 
stomach  this  regulated  amount  of  work. 

!Benger  1  Food  is  told  in  Uns  ip  chemists,  eta.  everywhere. 
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1AHOUR  UNREST  AS  A  SUBJECT  01'  OFFICIAL  INVESTIGATION. 

By  W.  H.  M  allocs. 
TIIK  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  CRISIS  OF  iqit.  By 

PHILIFM  Millet  (Colonial  Editor  '  Le  Temps  ') 
THE    FAILURE  OF   POST-BISM  \KCKTAN   GERMANY.     By  J-  E"-L"s 

Bakkkr. 

CABLES  versus  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  By  Ciiari.ks  Bkiciit,  F.R.S.E., 

M.ln-t.C.E. 
"A  VLSI  I  DISESTABLISHMENT  : 

(1)  SOME  AUSTRALIAN  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  ORGANISA- 
TION OF  A  DISESTABLISH K I )  CHURCH.  By  the  RiKht 
Rev.  the  Bishop  0*  Norn  11  Qukknslano. 
(a)  THE  CLERGY  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT:  A  REPLY  TO 
THE  REV.  FRANCIS  POWELL.  By  thi  Rev.  A.  Sr.  Leger 
\Ves  tall. 

METRICAL  VERSIONS  OF  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE.  By  Dr.  R.  V. 
Tyrrell  (formerly  Professor  of  Latin,  Trinity  College,  Dublin). 

THE  ULSTER  SCOT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

RIVAL  LAND  POLICIES.  By  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Lincoln- 
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PAULINE  DE  BEAUMONT.    By  Edith  Sichel. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  ARMY.   By  Captain  A.  K.  Slessor  (Secretary,  Delegacy 
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By  Lady  Paget. 
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ETON.    By  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
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Statu am. 

THE  SENUSSI  AND  THE  MILITARY  ISSUE  IN  TRIPOLI  (with  a 

Map).    By  A.  Silva  White. 
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Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCES  HALL). 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  or  Probate  :  Bought  for  Cash. 
Itlephone  :  Hivljir  3*01.  Teleiriphic  '.dJress:  Bookmen.  London 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Fra  Angelico  (Alfred  Pichon).    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.    3/r.  50c. 
Classics. 

The  Legacy  of  Greece  and  Rome  (W.  G.  de  Burgh).  Maedonald 

and  Evans.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Homer  and  the  .Siege  of  Troy   (Wellen  Smith).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.   2s.  td.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Last  Resort  (H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby).    Lane.  6«. 

Tales  of   Madingley  (Col.  T.  Walter   Harding).    Cambridge  : 

Bowes  and  Bowes.    6  s.  net. 
Phrynette  Married  (Marthe  Troly-Curtin),  Grant  Richards.  Gs. 
Bryant  and  May  (Mrs.  Lewis  Leeds).    Drane.    2s.  6d. 
History. 

A  History  of  the  Modern  World,  1815  1910  (Oscar  Browning). 

2  vols.    Cassell.    21s.  net. 
The  Royal  Miracle  (A.  M.  Broadley).    Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 
A  Chronicle  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  X.  (A.  E. 

McKilliam).    Bell.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Napoleon  :  Our  Last  Great  Man  (Elystan  M.  Bcardsley).  Digby, 

Long.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  :— Judc  the 
Obscure;  The  Return  of  the  Native.    Macmillan.    Is.  6d. 

net  each. 

Rich's  "Apollonius  and  Silla,"  an  Original  of  Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night"  (Edited  by  Morton  Luce).  Chatto  and 
Wind  us.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Syndicalism  and  Labour  (Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.).  Murray. 
Is.  net. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  Ruba  'Iyyatof  'Ulnar 
Khayyam  (Edited  by  Edward  Heron- Allen).  Duckworth. 
6$.  net. 

The  Age  of  Marie  Antoinette  (Charles  Newton  Scott).  Leaden- 
hall Press. 

Woman  Suffrage  :  A  National  Danger   (Heber  Hart).  King. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Energy  System  of  Matter  (James  Weir).    Longmans.  6s. 

net. 

Chemical   Research  and   Its  Bearings  on    National  Welfare. 

S.P.C.K.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Preventable  Cancer  (Rollo  Russell).    Longmans.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Faith  and   Suggestion  (Edwin  Lancelot  Ash).    Herbert  and 

Daniel.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Chances  of  Sports  of  Sorts  in  Five  Continents  (Colonel  T.  A. 
St.  Quintin).    Blackwood.    16s.  net. 

Verse. 

Herbert  Kynaston  :  a  Short  Memoir,  with  Selection?  from  his 
Occasional  Writings  (Rev.  E.  D.  Stone).  Macmillan. 
3s.  6<7.  net. 

Moreton  Miles  (William  Blacksidge) ;  A  Northern  Trail  (William 

Blacksidge).    Printed  privately. 
The  Hidden  Door  (Augusta  Klein).    Elkin  Mathews.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Verse  (Bernard  Holland).    Blackwood.    5s.  net. 

The  Cap  of  Care  (James  E.  Pickering)  ;  The  Strummings  of  a 

Lyre   (F.   Bonham  Burr);   Sonnets  (A.   Peiham  Webb). 

Fifield.    Is.  net  each. 

Miscellaneous. 
A.B.C.  of  Bookkeeping,  The  (W.  Henry  Wells).    Drane.  Is, 
Aeroplane  in  War,  The  (Claude  Grahame -White  and  Harry 

Harper).    Werner  Laurie.    12?.  6d.  net. 
American  Glossary.  An  (Richard  H.Thornton).    2  vols.  Francis. 

30s.  net. 

Art  of  the  Orator,  The  (Edgar  R.  Jones,  M.P.).  Black.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Essais  et  Portraits  (J.  E.  Blanche).  Paris  :  Dorbon  Aine. 
7fr.  50c. 

Essays   in   Radical   Empiricism   (William   James).  Longmans. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

False  Modesty  (E.  B.  Lowry).    Chicago  :  Forbes.    50  cents. 
First  Year  at  the  Organ,  The  (Percy  C.  Buck).  Macmillan. 

2s.  net. 

Modern  Business  Practice.    Vol.  III.  (Edited  by  Frank  Walter 

Raffety).    Gresham  Publishing  Company. 
Ratepayers'  Guide,  The  (Harry " J.  Barlow).    Drane.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Socialism  as  It  Is  (William  Eiglish  Walling).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Arcady  :  Second  Series  (R.  L.  Gales).  Herbert  and 
Daniel.    5s.  net. 

Titanic  (Filson  Young).    Grant  Richards.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry,  The  (Myra  Reynolds). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    10'.  net. 

Voice  Production  with  the  Aid  of  Phonetics  (Charles  Macan 
Rice).    Cambridge  :  Heffer.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  tor  Jcne  : — The  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, 2s. ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  2*.  6d. ;  The 
Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society,  2s.  6d. ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  W.  \ 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is.; 
The  Celtic  Review,  2*.  td.  net;  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning,  3t/.  net ;  Modern  Language  Teaching,  6d.  ;  The 
Socialist  Review,  6t/.  net ;  The  Blue  Book,  Is.  net. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS  j 

An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War,  1904,  1905.    By  Colonel  CHARLES  ROSS, 
D.S.O.,    P.S.C.     Vol.   I.    UP    TO,    AND  IN- 
CLUDING,  THE    BATTLE    OF  LIAO-VANG. 
With  Maps.    8v0.10s.6d.net.    {Military  Text- Books.) 
The  Morning  Post. — "A  remarkably  interesting  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  first  few  months  of  the  memorable 
war.  .    .   .  written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  clear,  concise 
and  attractive." 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  '  Year- 
Book'  is  quite  indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of 
public  affairs." 

SECOND  EDITION   CONTAINS    THE  MODEL 
RULES,   REGULATIONS  AND  FORMS. 

National  Insurance. 

By  A.  S.  COMYNS  CARR,  W.  H.  STUART 
GARNETT,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR, 
M.A.,  M.B. ,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
The     Sign.       By   Mrs.    ROMILLY  FEDDEN 
(Katharine  Waldo  Douglas).    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  novel  of  art  life,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Brittany,  and 
with  three  English  artists  as  the  principal  characters. 

The    Touchstone    of  Fortune. 

By  CHARLES     MAJOR,    Author    of    "  Dorothy 
Vernon,"  &c.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Daily  News  &*  Leader. — "  Mr.   Major  assembles 
some  excellent  properties  of  conventional  romance,  and  uses 
them  with  great  skill/' 

The     Charwoman's  Daughter. 

By  JAMES  STEPHENS.    Extra  cr.  8vo.  3s.6d.net. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PORTRAITS. 

By  Dr.  HEKLER.  Large  4to.  250  Full-page  Plates. 
30s.  net. 

This  book  contains  a  whole  gallery  of  the  masterpieces  of  portrait  sculpture 
in  antiquity.  These  portraits  are  not  merely  iconographic  documents,  but  con- 
tiibutions  to  the  history  and  analysis  of  artistic  conception  throughout  the  ages. 


THE   YOUNG  NIETZSCHE. 

By   FRAU   FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE.    Translated  by 
A.  M.  Ludovici.    Dtmy  8vo.    With  Portraits.  15s.  net. 
"  The  human  tojch  is  in  every  line  of  Frau  Foerster-Nietzsche's  portrait." 

Evening  Standard. 

THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD. 

The  Method  of  Scientific  Pedagogy  as  applied  to  Child 

Education.    By  MARIA  MONTESSORI. 

One  Volume.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 


ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  AFRICA. 

By  Major  J.  STEVENSON  HAMILTON. 

Foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Illustrated,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    Royal  8vo.    18s.  net. 

"  Vivid,  graphic,  withal  scholarly  ...  a  book  of  unusual  fascination." 

Times. 


THE   LURE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Poems.  By  J.  E.  PATTERSON,  author  of  "  Tillers  of 
the  Soil,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

"  The  fresh  and  living  literary  gift  born  of  experience." — Times. 


MOODS,  SONGS,  AND  DOGGERELS. 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
"  Poetry  of  a  high  order  unspoilt  by  any  alien  imagination,  undisturbed  in 
its  fine  simple  pathos."—  Nation. 


WILLIAM  SHARP'S  WRITINGS. 

Edited  by  ELIZABETH  A.  SHARP.  Uniform  with  the 
"Works  of  Fiona  Macleod."  To  be  completed  in  5  Vols. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each.  Now  Ready  :  Vol.  I.  POEMS. 
Vol.  II.  STUDIES  AND  APPRECIATIONS. 


WAR  AND  ITS  ALLEGED  BENEFITS. 

By  J.  NOVIKOW.  Preface  by  Norman  Angell. 
(Author  of  "  The  Great  Illusion.")  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


DIVORCE. 

By  EARL  RUSSELL.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XII.    The  Collected  Works  of  Ibsen. 
FROM   IBSEN'S  WORKSHOP. 

Edited  by  WM.  ARCHER.    Crown  8vo.  4s. 


THIRD   AND   REVISED  EDITION. 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON  AND  AFTER. 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.    Royal  8vo.    16s.  net. 

With  a  long  new  Preface  discussing  the  recent  administrative  changes. 

NEYi  6  -  NOVELS 
LOVE'S  PILGRIMAGE.  UPTON  inclair. 

"  A  novel  with  many  of  the  eleir.ents  of  greatness— in  some  ways  better 
than  anything  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  done  .  .  .  there  are  also  superbly 
human  "ouches  and  fanctliet  of  Uyle  and  thought.  It  is  a  fine,  distinguished, 
vital  tut  unequal  novel."— Observer. 

"A  poweiful,  emotional  novel  .  .  .  Mr.  Sinclair  has  described  the  conflict 
of  ideals  and  passions  with  energy  and  sincerity."—  Daily  News. 

THE   COST   OF    IT.      ELEANOR  MORDAUNT. 

"  A  strong  and  abv,rbing  story  .  .  .  interesting  from  first  to  last." 

Daily  News. 

"  Miss  Mordaunl  .  .  .  shows  certainly  in  this  more  serious  effort  gifts 
which  should  win  her  liijjh  coMidcnUion  as  a  novilist."—  Times. 

PASSION    FRUIT.    E.  C.  VIVIAN. 

"  May  be  warmly  recommended  to  any  reader  in  search  of  an  interesting 
and  intensely  human  s'ory,  peopled  by  life-like  characters." — Sunday  Timn 

HE  WHO   PASSED.     (To  M.  L.  C.)    Third  Im- 
pression. ANON. 

"  Jf  authentic,  poignant  to  tear*  ;  if  not,  marvellously  well  invented." 

Daily  Mail. 

ESTHER.     VGN1  I 

"  A  linking  novrl,  full  of  <|uiet  KffMgfh*"    Aforning  f.tadir. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT. 

"  Thr<  ughout  fresh,  sincere,  well-written,  and  full  of  good  studies." — Timn. 
Endowed  with  thought,  knowledge,  sympathy  and  literary  quality  that 
rise  rnu>  h  above  the  avr.ige  level  of  the  fiction  of  the  d»y."—Sc»tim,m. 

MARJORIE  STEVENS.  V.  rAl  BMAN-GOLDIE. 

This  well-written  novl  mirrors  nature  with  humorous  tenderness  and 
honesty,  much  charm  and  philosophy."    Sun  lay  limei. 


The  Greatest  A'lniian  Novel. 

THE   BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV. 

By  DO.ST0HV.SKY.    (864  pp.)    3..  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  greatest  literary  event  of  the  yr.ir  in  this  *  .unify 
will  tw  the  appearand  e  of  th*  first  vnlum-  of  N  r.  (Ijrn'ii  .  translation  of  the 
novels  of  Dostvevskv  .  .  In  the  end  Ins  geniu-.  >im;ily  overwhelms  us  .  .  . 
like  some  mighty  upheaval  of  Nature."—  Daily  flleivi. 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  2f  liedford  Street,  W.( 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Dct)lii('h  lloroughi). 

wmi  a  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CHCIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6J.  net; 
Post  free,  7^,d.,  1  ircct  from  the  office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  i,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  a  Valuable  COLLECTION  of  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS, 
from  th«  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  including  work  of  some  of  the  lesser-known  artists,  some  fine  sets  of  the 
work  of  Hiroshige,  fine  Surimono,  and  liooks,  the  Property  of  a  Private 
Gentleman  ;  and  other  Properties,  Chinese  Drawings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Copies,  containing  is  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  AND 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  5,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and  on 
MONDAY,  June  10,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
SECOND  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  and 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and 
since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  ALFRED  H.  HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  letters  C  and  D. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  price  is.  each  (post  free  is.  6d.)    Illustrated  Copies 
containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 

COINS  AND  WAR  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  FRIDAY,  June  7,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION  of 
BRITISH  WAR  MEDALS  and  DECORATIONS,  including  a  rare  Victoria 
Cross  Group,  awarded  to  Sergt.  Patrick  Mullane,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  27-28  July, 
1880,  the  Property  of  S.  H.  P.  PELL,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  U.S.A. ;  another  Victoria 
Crois  Group,  awarded  to  Bombardier  Jacob  Tbcmas,  4th  Company,  1st  Bn.  Bengal 
Arty.,  the  Property  of  Mr.  H.  HAMILTON  ;  a  Collection  of  English  and  Foreign 
Coins  and  Medals,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  TOKENS  formed  by 
J.  B.  CALDECOTT,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Hou?e,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  TUESDAY,  June  11,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  TOKENS  of  the  British  Possessions 
and  Colonies  formed  by  J.  B.  CALDECOT  T,  Esq.,  who  is  relinquishing  this  series. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  Copies,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


*.*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"  WORLDLY  "  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS : 

HOW     TYRE     MAKERS  PROMOTE 
BUSINESS. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  LANA- 

DRON. 
THE  FIBRE  WORLD. 
BATU  TIQA. 
MALAYALAM. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6  6;   Abroad,  8,  8. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS: 

STRIKES  AND  REALITIES. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Union  and  the  Guild. 
A  Letter  for  Mr.  Mann. 

Quantum   Mutatus   II.    The  Protectionist  Resistance.  By 
C.  C. 

An  Open  Letter  to  One  of  the  Public    By  Junius. 
The  Derby.    By  Delf. 

Anti-Christ  :  An  Ode.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Past  and  Present.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

THE   NEMESIS  OF  SELF. 

BY 

G.  S.  STREET. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Now  that  Parliament  has  got  to  work  again,  and  the 
courtesy  stages  of  the  two  chief  Government  Bills  are 
well  over,  we  hope  the  Opposition  will  hit  hard.  By 
all  means  let  the  Leaders  fight  in  kid  gloves  if  desired — 
an  expert  in  the  ring  can  tell  that  virtually  as  much 
damage  may  be  done  with  gloves  as  without  them.  It 
is  clear  that  the  only  good  party  policy  now  is  not  to 
argue  with  the  Government  in  sweet  reason,  hut  to 
strike  at  it  without  ceasing.  The  Government  has  lost 
hold,  and  now  is  the  time  to  strike  hard  at  it.  The 
Opposition  t  an  gain  absolutely  nothing,  least  of  all  a 
vote,  by  a  policy  of  accommodation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  loses  everything  by  such  a  plan.  Accommodation 
is — if  we  may  steal  a  bit  of  Liberal  thunder — "  damna- 
tion "  for  the  Unionist  party. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the-  scorn  with  which  the  chief 
engineers  of  the  Liberal  party  flout  anything  in  the- 
nature-  of  accommodation.  If  they  show  the  white 
feather  when  they  are  threatened  by  any  group  of  mal- 
contents in  their  Own  family,  they  run  up  the  blac  k 
flag  wherever  a  I'niouisl  is  e one erned.    I  fome  Rule  and 

Disestablishment  are  not  enough  to  hit  Unionists  v.  irh. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  speaking  for  the  Government  a  few  da\s 
ago,  announced  that  the  Plural  Voting  Hill  would  DC 
run  through  the  House  of  (  ommons  this  session;  and 
it  is  to  be  a  measure  naked  of  all  re-distribution  and 
Unashamed.  They  may  profess  in  their  Press  to  fight 
in  kid  gloves,  but  under  (he  glovei  they  are  putting  on 
their  knuckle-dusters.  It  is  a  poor  game  to  meet  an 
opponent  like  this  in  a  spirit  of  re  asonable  ness. 

Resides,  the-  one  tiling  beyond  all  others  which  the 
ordinary  man  and  voter  admires  in  an  Opj>os:tion  is 
mettle.       It    is   doubtful  whether   an   Opposition  in 


modern  party  times  ever  lost  anything  by  it.  Reason 
appeals  to  the  fastidious  few,  but  rigour  appeals  to  the 
mass.  To  put  up  and  keep  up  a  good  fight — after  all 
cur  grow  th  in  political  science  and  citizenship,  this  is 
an  Opposition's  surest  way  to  public  favour. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  new  volume  of  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  adds  to  the  sus- 
picion that  King  Edward  VII. 's  reign  was  shortened 
by  the  Government's  advice  to  him  to  strain  the 
prerogative.  We  have  it  now  on  authority  absolute 
that  this  worry  pressed  on  him  near  the  end.  "  The 
Felon  Blow  "  was  aimed  at  the  Sovereign  sooner 
perhaps  than  Mr.  Balfour  supposed. 

"  Recognition  of  the  Federation  ticket  ",  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday, 
"  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  resumption  of  work 
by  the  men  is  not  pressed  ".  In  plain  English,  the  men 
do  not  insist  on  their  claim  to  force  non-union  men  into 
the  union  :  the  men,  in  fact,  have  given  way  on  the 
cardinal  pr>int.  The  difficulty  now  is  with  the  masters. 
They  arc-  sick  of  broken  agreements.  They  want  to 
know  that  an  arrangement  to  end  the  present  trouble 
will  be  final  :  they  want  a  guarantee  that  the  men  will 
observe  it.  So  the  men  are  met  with  a  vote  of  "  no 
addresses  ".  "  Compel  the  masters"  is  the  remedy  of 
Mr.  O'Gradv.     But  the  Government  does  not  agree. 

The  Government  remedy  is  a  Joint  Board — a  Board 
on  which  the  whole-  body  eif  masters  and  the  whole  body 
of  men  maj  !>'•  represented  with  full  authority.  He  re, 
however,  i»  another  dilficultv.  The  men  arc  reach 
for   the-    Hoard,   being  already   organised   into  a 

Federation.  Hut  the-  masters  are  not  ready.  No  Joint 
Board  is  p;issihle  until  the-  maste  rs  have  grouped  thc-m- 
se-lves  into  a  federation  e>f  employers  to  correspond 
with  the  men's  federation  of  trade  unions. 

The  maste  rs  may  he  willing  to  consider  a  suggestion 

from  the  Government  for  their  organisation.    Hut  how 

if  any  one-  of  them  pre  fe  rs  to  remain  outside-  a  masters' 
federation?  If  it  l>e  unjust  for  union  men  to  forrr  non- 
union men  into  a  union,  will  it  not  equally  be  unjust 
for  federated  maste  rs  to  forc  e    non-federated    maste  rs 
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into  a  federation?     A  point  of  the  present  quarrel 

between  masters  and  men  is  directly  pertinent  to  this 
difficulty?  Mr.  Missel  was  member  of  an  association  of 
masters  that  had  agreed  on  certain  terms  with  a  trade 
union.  Mr.  Missel,  not  wishing  to  be  bound  by  the 
agreement,  simply  cut  himself  from  the  association 
which  had  made  it.  The  problem  is  to  induce  the 
employers  to  organise  themselves  more  closely,  so  that 
bargains  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded.  The  masters' 
problem  is  precisely  an  obverse  of  the  men's. 

Given  the  Joint  Moard,  how  is  fidelity  to  a  bargain 
to  be  guaranteed  on  either  side?  A  solution  was 
accepted  by  the  men  on  Wednesday,  and  read  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Each  party  to  the  con- 
tract will  put  down  a  sum  of  money  as  hostage  for  a 
breach  of  the  understanding.  Practically  this  is  a 
circumvention  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  Since  the 
masters  cannot  obtain  compensation  for  broken  faith 
from  trade  union  funds,  the  money  is  to  be  staked  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  party.  The  Trades  Disputes  Act 
puts  trade  unions  in  respect  of  their  funds  above  the 
courts.  Since  the  men  cannot  in  these  circumstances 
get  their  bargains  accepted,  they  are  driven  into  an 
arrangement  for  defeating  their  excessive  privilege. 

Meantime  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  asserted  :  "  The  Government  have  one  clear 
duty  to  perform,  and  that  duty  is  to  make  certain  that 
men  who  desire  to  work  are  permitted  to  work  ".  Mr. 
McKenna — who,  as  expected,  "  fled  full  soon  on  the 
seventh  of  June" — does  not  agree.  It  seems  that  an 
employer  who  brings  in  willing  men  to  take  the  places 
of  men  on  strike  commits  an  "  act  of  provocation  ",  and 
that  "  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  duty  of  any  Govern- 
ment "  to  assist  him.  In  a  word,  the  Executive  refuses 
to  protect  free  labour. 

"  You  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch  and  not  their  terror." 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  according  to  the  newspapers,  after 
the  Conference  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  addressed  the  crowd,  which  cheered  loudly  !  If  this 
is  really  so,  the  Home  Office  officials  or  the  police 
strangely  forgot  their  duty.  By  what  right  does  Mr. 
Tillett — except  by  the  right  of  fear  which  he  has  put 
into  the  Ministry — use  a  great  Department  of  State  for 
a  political  platform?  A  dockers'  champion  has  no  more 
right  there  than  a  dukes'  champion. 

We  should  resent  a  Tory  acting  thus  just  as  much 
as  we  resent  it  in  Mr.  Tillett — if  anything,  we  should 
resent  it  more ;  and  we  are  sure  that  labouring  men 
neither  claim  nor  desire  any  such  right.  What  hap- 
pened not  so  long  ago  when  Mrs.  Cobden  Saunderson 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Home  Office,  not  even  trying, 
so  far  as  we  can  recall,  to  address  her  supporters? 
The  Home  Secretary — not  Mr.  McKenna — himself  took 
charge  and  ordered  the  police  to  remove  her.  We 
suppose  the  right  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
Government  would  rather  tackle  a  Suffragette  than  a 
Syndicalist. 

In  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  Mr.  Sidney  Low— by 
way  of  relief  amid  all  these  labour  troubles — has  been 
prescribing  evening  dress  for  working  men.  But 
Liberal  working  men  have  long  since  improved  on  this. 
Did  not  the  ablest  of  them,  years  ago  now,  set  the 
fashion  to  his  friends  of  going  into  court  dress?  We 
believe  that  Mr.  John  Burns'  name  was  lately  on  the 
secret  list  of  the  proscribed  within  the  Cabinet,  but, 
despite  his  obstinate  stand  in  the  housing  debate  this 
week,  it  will  need  a  bolder  Prime  Minister  than  Mr. 
Asquith  to  sacrifice  him. 

By  the  way,  in  the  matter  of  housing  there  is  appa- 
rently some  Government  scheme  lying  perdu  which  will 
put  on  one  side  Mr.  Burns  for  the  greater  glorification 


of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  latter  has  given  several' 
hints  about  stimulating  labour  in  the  country  by  many 
schemes  of  rebuilding.  The  administration  of  the 
Housing  Acts  is  in  Mr.  Burns'  hands  ;  but  he  has  almost 
given  up  administering  them,  and  he  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Is  Mr.  Burns  cowed  by 
the  shadow  of  coming  events?  One  had  always  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  Minister  in  the  Government  who 
believes  in  his  own  Bills. 

The  result  of  the  Belgian  elections  will  only  have 
surprised  those  who  know  little  of  political  conditions 
in  that  country.  The  country  districts  supply  a  large 
mass  of  the  clerical  voting  power.  Their  inhabitants 
mostly  talk  Flemish,  and  are  not  accessible  to  new- 
ideas.  They  are  many  of  them  entitled  to  two  votes, 
for  they  own  a  small  piece  of  land  and  live  in  separate 
dwellings.  The  artisans  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  parties  and  live  in  towns  do  not 
satisfy  these  conditions  "and  "have  only  one  vote.  Add 
the  business  men  and  financiers'  who  hate  Socialism, 
and  all  the  Government  employes,  who  had  large  con- 
cessions made  to  them  just  before  the  election,  and 
the  Conservative  majority  is  explained. 

M.  Poincare  has  persuaded  the  French  Chamber  to 
shelve  the  Redistribution  Bill  now  before  it,  and  to  con- 
sider first  a  Government  measure.  The  vote  shows 
that  he  has  pulled  together  again  the  Radical  majority, 
whose  disunion  was  revealed  at  the  recent  election  to 
the  Presidency.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  will  doubtless  meet  with  approval,  most 
Deputies  agreeing  that  the  electoral  areas  should  be 
enlarged.  The  battle  will  be  fought  on  the  question  of 
proportional  representation.  The  Premier  approves  of 
it,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  approves  of  it,  too  ;  but 
this  majority  includes  Socialists  and  Royalists,  and  a 
Republican  Ministry  cannot  build  upon  Revolutionary- 
votes. 

Eight  years  ago  Count  Tisza  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  make  the  House  work.  He  has 
succeeded,  but  only  after  calling  in  the  police.  As  a 
result  the  House  has  passed  in  two  days  Bills  which 
it  would  otherwise  never  have  passed  at  all,  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  free  Parliament.  In  Hungary,  the  one  country 
in  Europe  besides  our  own  where  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions are  a  natural  growth,  this  is  a  serious  thing. 

Obstruction  may  now  be  transferred  from  the  House 
to  the  country.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  the 
Government  would  not  face  the  suffrage  question.  The 
people  may  refuse  to  obey  the  call  for  military  service. 
The  anxiety  of  the  authorities  in  this  regard  was  show  n 
by  the  fact  that  the  late  Ministry  was  willing  to  invoke 
the  Royal  prerogative  in  the  hope  of  winning  over  the 
Opposition. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  week  that  Miss  Malecka's  petition  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  favourably  considered.  This  is  a  communication 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  from  the  Russian  Government, 
and  though  naturally  it  is  couched  in  very  cautious 
terms  it  would  not  have  been  made  at  all  if  the 
case  were  hopeless.  The  petition  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  on  the  face  of  it  Miss  Malecka 
admits  astonishing  imprudences.  In  the  "  Butterfly  on 
the  Wheel  "  the  lady  was  not  entitled  to  be  surprised 
at  her  fate  in  the  Divorce  Court.  So  with  Miss  Malecka 
in  a  Russian  Court ;  but  it  is  satisfactory,  as  Miss 
Malecka  is  a  British  subject,  to  learn  that  the  Tsar's 
advisers  may  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  British  view 
of  Miss  Malecka's  conduct  rather  than  the  strict  view 
of  a  Russian  law  court.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  expects 
to  hear  next  week,  this  promptitude  is  also  favourable. 

Certain  other  wrong-dcers,  besides  Miss  Malecka,  had 
the  honour  of  early  mention  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Enrico  Malatesta — the  protege  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie — 
who  has  been  ordered  to  be  deported  as  a  dangerous 
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anarchist,  though  his  conviction  was  for  a  libel  on  one 
of  his  compatriots,  is  going  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  seems 
condemned  to  a  period  of  tedious  obscurity.  A  warrant 
is  still  out,  and  the  proceedings  against  her  are  not 
to  be  dropped. 

Certainly  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  the 
States  will  be  lively.  We  learn  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's delegates  from  Washington  are  not  seated  "  they 
will  shoot  the  roof  off  the  Convention  ".  The  two  pro- 
tagonists have  secured  an  almost  equal  number  of 
delegates  and  the  result  rests  with  some  70  "wobblers", 
while  there  are  46  delegates  who  favour  other  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he  fails  to  secure  election, 
threatens  to  "  bolt  "  or  leave  the  party.  Then  he  may 
appeal  to  the  country  on  his  own  behalf.  This  would 
finally  reduce  the  American  system  of  party  govern- 
ment to  absurdity. 

A  walking-abcut  Rcyal  Commission  is  inquiring 
into  the  resources  of  the  Empire  and  the  best  means 
of  promoting  Imperial  trade.  Certain  restrictions  were 
imposed  bv  the  Imperial  Government — for  instance, 
reciprocity  and  India  are  outside  its  scope;  but  if  the 
inquiry  is  conducted  in  a  business-like  way  good  must 
result.  The  report  and  recommendations  should  act  as 
a  focus  of  Imperial  commerce.  A  memorial  to  the  Com- 
missioners drawn  up  by  the  Colonial  Institute  suggests 
that  in  some  quarters  at  least  practical  and  possibly 
far-reaching  proposals  are  expected  of  their  labours. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  starting  a  fund 
to  which  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  would  pro- 
portionately contribute.  The  fund,  which  would  be 
administered  by  a  board  representing  the  different 
Governments,  would  be  used  for  inter-Imperial  schemes. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  proposal  of  a  State-owned 
Atlantic  cable.  The  memorial  brushes  aside  the  Imperial 
Government's  objection  that  such  a  cable  would  not 
pay,  and  tacitly  invites  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  take 
a  less  pettifogging  view  of  our  Imperial  responsibilities. 

The  sensitive  nerves  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Ireland  have  been  severely  shaken  by  the  rude  con- 
duct of  some  sentries,  who  failed  to  salute  him  whilst 
driving  in  a  motor  at  night.  So  extreme  measures 
had  to  be  taken.  The  sentries  in  the  Irish  capital, 
except  those  on  the  Castle  guard,  are  now  required 
to  present  arms  to  all  closed  motors,  and  to  do 
likewise  to  all  open  vehicles,  if  there  is  an  officer 
in  them.  They  are  instructed  to  pay  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  all  officers,  and  to  all  men  who  look  like  officers. 
Obviously  the  King's  soldiers  arc  becoming  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  even  said  that  some 
civilians  walk  past  the  Bank  guard  to  get  the 
salute  ;  and  that  the  sentries  are  laughed  at  by  some  of 
the  people  they  have  saluted.  We  should  like  to  hear 
the  comments  of  Sir  Charles  Tucker,  whose  eulogies 
of  Sir  Arthur  Paget  in  South  Africa  have  now  become 
historic. 

The  state  of  party  business  in  Parliament  is 
responsible  for  the  arrears  that  are  accumulating  in 
the  Courts,  as  well  as  for  the  neglect  of  Other 
social  and  legal  reforms  that  do  not  promise  good 
interest  on  the  outlay  of  party  capital.  The  Imperial 
Court  Bill,  the  County  Court  Bill,  Reform  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Courls,  Reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  simplifying  and 
making  them  less  expensive — these  are  all  stuck  in  the 
morass  of  the  jK.litirs  of  the  Coalition.  But  the  par- 
ticular difficulty  of  getting  the  Courts  out  of  their 
present  unsatisfactory  position  we  owe  primarily  to  the 
spleen  of  the  Labour  party  and  l'ltra-Kadi<  als  against 
Judges  in  general.  They  tied  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment eighteen  months  ago  and  <  ompcllcd  them  to  <  nine 
again  to  Parliament  whenever  additional  Judges  were 
to  be  appointed. 

The  Anhbishop  r.f  Canterbury  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  | 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  dwelt  ' 
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on  the  hostility  to  the  Church  which  has  led  to  denial 
of  legal  rights  under  the  Education  Acts.  In  the 
Swansea  case  the  Society  fought  against  the  Education 
Board  with  the  public  purse  and  maintained  success- 
fully the  claims  of  Church  schools  to  equal  treatment. 
Lord  Hugh  thinks  the  hostility  in  Parliament  is  dis- 
appearing, but  still  another  Education  Bill  is  looming 
which  will  have  to  be  defeated  by  Churchmen.  The, 
hostility  will  never  disappear  as  long  as  a  Liberal 
Government  is  in  office.  Sir  G.  Marks'  Single  School 
Areas  Bill  already  in  Parliament  shows  what  Noncon- 
formists consider  just  treatment  for  Churchmen.  Reli- 
gious equality  and  parents'  rights  were  ignored  by  it. 
Lord  Hugh  thought  that  an  alternative  form  of  religious 
education  should  be  offered  to  Nonconformists  in  single- 
school  areas  until  the  question  is  settled  on  the  broad 
principles  Churchmen  can  approve.  His  suggestion 
was  accepted. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Sheepshanks  followed  closely  on 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  They  were  both  strikingly 
handsome  men,  but  Bishop  Sheepshanks'  patriarchal 
appearance  consorted  with  the  adventurous  career  of  a 
Father  in  God  who  carried  into  his  quiet  East  Anglian 
palace  strange  memories  of  Mongolia,  Siberia  and  the 
North  Pacific.  He  came  from  Liverpool  to  Norwich 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  strong  Liberal  and  Broad 
Churchman.  Yet  he  courageously  supported  an  in- 
cumbent of  his  diocese  in  refusing  Communion  to  a 
couple  united  under  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act. 
For  some  years  after  his  consecration  Bishop  Sheep- 
shanks remained  a  plain  M.A.,  thinking  the  fees  for 
D.  D.  might  be  better  spent.  But  he  steadily  grew  into 
the  traditions  of  historic  prelacy.  Not  that  the  Norvi- 
censian  tradition  was  always  a  stately  one.  We  wonder 
how  the  late  Bishop  would  have  got  on  with  Ben 
Jonson's  roystering  crony,  Richard  Corbet,  of  whose 
rollicking  doings  and  sayings  Aubrey  has  many  racy 
stories.  Yet  Bishop  Corbet  too  had  "  an  admirable, 
grave  and  venerable  aspect  ". 

Lady  Sykes,  who  died  this  week,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs,  both  home  and  foreign.  There 
is  no  denying  that  most  men,  educated  and  uneducated 
alike,  are  incurious  to  a  degree  about  things  imme- 
diately outside  their  own  small  world  of  interests 
compared  with  her.  It  may  be  an  argument  for 
at  least  some  women  having  the  vote,  but  the 
Woman  Franchise  party  seem  to  overlook  the  truth 
that  a  woman  who  chooses  to  inform  herself  and  is 
ki  1  n  and  persistent  can  exercise  much  more  influence 
than  the  ordinary  man  with  a  vote — which  he  thinks  it 
a  bore  as  a  rule  to  record.  The  vote  is  not  the  power 
— the  power  is  with  those,  women  and  men,  who  care 
to  train  themselves  to  influence  it. 

The  design  for  the  King  Edward  Memorial,  now  on 
view  in  the  Academy,  was  once  more  the  subject  of 
criticism  in  the  House  this  week.  No  one,  not  even  the 
Minister  who  replied  for  the  Office  of  Works,  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  it,  and  apparently  it  is  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  heavy  mistake.  The  site  is  a 
bad  one  ;  the  statue  has  to  turn  its  back  on  Piccadilly. 
To  counter  this  dilhVulty  a  hu^e  block  of  masonry  is 
set  up,  with  an  allegoric  group  to  face  the  street; 
and  this  entails  two  more  figures  at  the  sides.  The 
architecture  has  not  been  really  thought  out;  it  is 
the  work  of  a  clever  man  over-weighted  by  business  ; 
COMider,  for  instance,  how  badly  the  Kind's  pedestal 
fits  into  the  scheme,  and  the  columns  and  entablature! 
that  support  nothing. 

The  sculpture  lias  the  same  effect  of  a  slack  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  detached  accessory 
figures  that  saw  the  air  round  the  Gladstone  statue,  or 
tin- uneasy  soldiers  roundabout  the  Wellington  at  Hyde 
Park  Conn  r,  but  it  is  Miperlluotis  like  these,  and  tedious 
and  costly.  The  <  ommittce  will  be  well  advised  on<  c 
more  lo  revise  its  m  heme  and  to  be  content  w  ith  a 
statue.  There  is  an  empty  pedestal  waiting  for  that 
statue  in  Trafalgar  Square;  on  the  east   side   is  the 
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equestrian  figure  of  King  George  IV.  ;  why  not  balance 
it  with  .1  figure  ol  t he  late  King?  The  scale  set  by  the 
terrible  Victoria  Memorial  is  one  which  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham 
Palace  without  destroying  the  Park  ;  it  is  better,  surely, 
to  revert  to  a  more  modest  style,  at  a  sulhcient  distance 
From  Mr.  Brock's  performance  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  competition. 

The  National  Art  Collections  Fund  has  just  secured, 
for  C  ambridge  some  Chinese  porcelain,  lor  the  British 
Museum  a  Chinese  painting  of  "  Wild  Geese  among  the 
Reeds  "  and  a  set  of  fifteenth-century  German  engrav- 
ings. Possibly  the  "  Wild  Geese  "  is  the  choicest  of 
these  and  the  other  acquisitions  ;  one  expects  a  lot  from 
such  a  title,  bearing  in  mind  the  famous  painting  already 
in  the  Museum.  All  the  same,  three  other  purchases 
appeal  to  us  :  the  English  panelling  of  1730,  removed 
from  an  old  house  in  Hatton  Garden  ;  the  English 
Livery  Cupboard,  once  belonging  to  Prince  Arthur, 
llenrv  VII.'s  son  ;  and  Alfred  Stevens'  plaster  model 
for  the  top  of  the  Dorchester  House  mantlepiece. 

The  artistic  events  of  the  week  in  Paris  were  the 
bequest  of  a  smaller  Wallace  collection  to  the  nation 
by  Madame  Edouard  Andre  and  the  sale  of  M.  Jacques 
Doucet's  eighteenth-century  French  collection.  It  was 
feared  that  Madame  Andre  would  put  off  too  late  the 
disagreeable  business  of  making  a  will ;  but  the  will  was 
made,  and  the  collection,  remaining  in  the  testator's 
house,  is  to  be  administered,  like  the  Chantilly  collec- 
tion, by  the  Institut.  M.  Doucet's  collection  was  that 
rare  thing,  the  personal  choice  of  a  wealthy  man  of  fine 
taste,  exquisite  in  almost  every  item.  The  Director  of 
our  National  Gallery  ought  to  have  been  empowered  to 
bid  for  a  Fragonard,  a  Perronneau,  a  Chardin,  a  Gabriel 
de  S.  Augustin,  and  a  Hubert  Robert.  They  went 
cheap  compared  with  the  La  Tour. 

Mr.  Redford,  late  censor  of  plays,  has  been  unbosom- 
ing to  a  representative  of  the  "  Evening  News  ".  It 
seems  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Shaw  at  any  rate  on 
one  point — the  best  critic  of  a  play  is  the  author.  Mr. 
Redford  tells  us  in  advance  that  his  play  is  a  "  common- 
place little  affair".  Elsewhere  he  says  quite  frankly  : 
"  As  for  claiming  to  be  a  dramatist,  that  would  be 
absurd".  "  After  all",  he  urges  at  another  moment 
of  this  extraordinary  interview,  '"  I  am  not  played  out, 
and  I  am  not  an  idle  man.  I  always  did  a  bit  of 
writing  ". 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Redford  that 
the  fortunes  of  his  play  are  "of  no  consequence  what- 
ever ".  Mr.  Redford  wrote  this  "commonplace  little 
affair  "  before  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Examiner  of  Plays  ;  and  he  now  makes  a  startling 
confession.  "  I  had  ",  he  says,  "  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  successor  having  to  license  the  manuscript 
when  I  copyrighted  it  a  year  ago ;  so  I  merely  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  and, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  passed  it  myself."  In  a  word, 
Mf.  Redford  used  his  public  official  position  to  insure 
his  play  against  a  successor — a  censor  who  possibly 
would  know  not  Joseph.  This  interview  recalls  the- 
celebrated  occasion  when  Mr.  Redford  was  called  from 
his  dinner  by  a  representative  of  the  "  Dailv  Mail  ",  to 
whom  he  gave  so  extraordinary  a  version  of  his  official 
duties  that  it  had  to  be  publicly  contradicted  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

With  the  evidence  about  lifeboat  eight  before  the 
Mersey  inquiry  this  week  we  trust  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  tnlk  about  the  "  Cries  "  and  "  Why  did  yo» 
not  Return?"  The  general  criticism  in  this  matter,  if 
natural,  has  been  throughout  crude,  and  depressing. 
Brave  words — how  very  far  they  often  are  from  brave 
acts  !  A  famed  American  publicist  was  holding  forth 
on  the  "  Titanic  "  at  a  London  club  lately.  "  If  I  had 
been  Ismay  ",  he  said,  "  I  should  have  gone  down 
with  the  ship  ".  "  You  should  have  been  on  the 
'  Titanic  '  ",  said  a  wit — "  you  would  have  gone  down 
there  better  than  you  go  down  here  ". 


AFTER  THE  HOLIDAY. 

WHITSUNTIDE  used  to  be  half-time  in  the  game 
between  ins  and  outs.  The  time  limit  is  gone 
with  the  rest  of  the  rules.  The  session  at  the  earliest 
may  end  in  December;  it  will  probably  continue 
well  into  the  New  Year.     In  Parliament  was  still 

sitting  in  March.     Thirteen  months  were  not  then  con- 
sidered excessive  for  debating  Nome  Rule.     The  addi- 
tion of  Welsh   Disestablishment,    Franchise  Reform, 
and  a  dumber  of  small  measures  to  the  Government's 
programme  is  not  likely  to  expedite  the  proceedings. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled  on  Tues- 
day members  began  to  count  the  days  before  the  holi- 
days like  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.    It  was 
a  not  unpleasant  occupation  for  the  Government  under 
pressure  have  promised  eight  weeks  in  the  summer. 
But  as  the  date  of  the  adjournment  is  not  yet  settled 
no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  correct  answer.  Although 
Mr.  Asquilh  has  suggested  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  appetite  of  Governments,  and  particularly  Coali- 
tion Governments,  grows  by  eating.    The  House  will 
be  lucky  if  it  is  up  by  the  middle  of  August.  Upon 
this  assumption  there  are  some  thirty-nine  full  days  and 
ten  Fridays  available  for  Parliamentary  business,  and 
of  this  number  eighteen  full  days  must  under  either 
standing  order  or  statute  be  devoted  to  Supply  and  the 
Appropriation  Bill.     The  remaining  twenty-one  full  and 
ten  half  days  are  all  that  is  left  for  the  Budget — Mr. 
Asquith  has  promised  that  it  shall  be  discussed  "  very 
soon  " — the  introduction  of  the  Franchise  Reform  Bill, 
the  "  Sneaks'  Bill  "—it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pease  will  intro- 
duce it  during  the  next  three  weeks — the  second  reading 
of  the  Trade  Union  Bill  to  reverse  the  Osborne  Judg- 
ment— this  is  fixed  for  next  Monday,  and  a  number  of 
other  inevitable  debates  upon  such  questions  as  the  use 
of  the  six  and  a  half  million  surplus,  the  incidence  of  the 
Sugar  duties,  Mr.  McKenna's  Mental  Deficiency  Bill, 
the  Board  of  Trade  Railway  Bill,  and  the  Government 
of  India  Bill,  whilst  two  Fridays  are  ear-marked  for 
private  members,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  days 
may  be  demanded  for  emergency  debates  on  labour 
unrest  or  foreign  relations.     It  comes,  then,  to  this 
— when    the    House    adjourns    in    August    it  will 
scarcely  have  begun  to  discuss  either  Home  Rule  or 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  when  it  reassembles  in 
October  it  will  be  further  faced  by  Franchise  Reform 
and  a  number  of  other  complicated  and  controversial 
Bills,  any  one  of  which  deserves  the  greater  part  of 
a  session   to  itself.      It  is  not  surprising   that  the 
Radical  pack  are  not  hunting  as  well  as  they  were. 
They  have  been  at  it  five  days  a  week  for  the  best 
part  of   six   years;   they   are   becoming   stale.  In 
any  ordinary   circumstances   no  Chief   Whip  would 
ever  be  able  to  hold    them  together.      But  in  the 
Parliament   Act   and  the  payment   of   members  the 
Master  of  Elibank  has  two  astringents  of  remarkable 
potency.    For  the  few  cases  where  the  pocket  argu- 
ment fails,  there  is  the  seductive  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
period   of  irresponsible  window-dressing  so  scon  as 
any  Bill  that  any  faction  cares  about  has  been  rammed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  some  time  during  the 
session  of  191 2.    It  may  be  worth  sitting  over  Christ- 
mas, and,  if  necessary,  over  Easter  to  get  half  a  dozen 
Bills  into  the  automatic  machine  of   the  Parliament 
Act.    For  when  once  they  are  in  it,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  than  to  give  the  handle  a  turn  once  a 
year.    Unionists  who  are  already  talking  airily  of  the 
Government  dropping  this  or  that  measure  would  do 
well  to  remember  this.    The  withdrawal  of  a  big  Bill 
is  a  blow  to  any  Government's  prestige,  and  when  the 
Government  is  a  log-rolling  coalition   it  may  easily 
endanger  its  very  existence.    But  whilst  it  is  unwise 
for  the  Unionist  party  1o  be  over-sargu'ne  upon  the 
possibility  of  one  of  the  three  big  Bills  being  with- 
drawn, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  begin 
the  second  round  of  the  fight  in  good  heart. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  con- 
sp:cu:>us  changes  in  the  outlook.  A  year  ago  there 
were  the  disheartening  influences  of  divided  counsels 
over  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  disorganised  machincry 
at  the  Central  Office.    By-elections  brought  little  cheer. 
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The  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  was  on  the  point 
of  proving  for  the  Government  a  great  triumph  of 
tacties.  The  Government  stock  stood  high,  the  Oppo- 
sition stock  was  many  points  below  par.  But  what 
with  the  unpopularity  of  the  Insurance  Act  and  the 
disorder  of  the  strikes,  to  take  only  two  disturbing 
causes,  there  has  since  been  a  continuous  fall,  some- 
times almost  amounting  to  a  panic,  in  the  Government 
market.  If  an  official  is  wanted,  he  must  now  be 
chosen  not  for  his  personal  qualifications,  but  for  the 
safety  of  his  seat.  If  a  by-election  takes  place  it  must 
be  fought  not  on  the  Government's  past  Acts  or  pre- 
sent Bills,  but  upon  some  imaginary  policy  invented 
for  the  occasion  and  suited  to  the  constituency.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Radical  Press,  usually  so  confident 
about  the  claims  of  its  party's  record,  is  openly  saying 
that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Insurance  Act  must  be 
countered  by  the  remission  of  all  contributions  during 
the  first  three  months  at  the  expense  of  the  Budget 
surplus,  and  that  the  benefits  must  then  begin  at  once. 
Even  so  a  bribe  of  six  and  a  half  millions  is  apparently 
insufficient  to  win  back  their  lost  position.  As  the 
People's  Budget  has  been  declared  bankrupt,  another 
role  must  be  found  and  the  Government  must  play  the 
part  of  the  labourer's  friend.  The  audience  are  tired  of 
the  wicked  town  landlord  ;  there  must  be  a  new  turn 
with  the  "thousand  little  Tsars"  from  the  country. 
The  change  in  the  Bill  has  been  extensively  advertised. 
It  monopolised  the  first  number  of  the  united  "  Daily 
News  and  Morning  Leader  ".  It  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  the  opportunity  for  a  rural  application  of  Lime- 
house  to  the  problems  of  Church  and  State.  It  has 
afforded  Mr.  Hemmerde  his  only  raw  material  for  the 
by-election  in  N.W.  Norfolk.  Rumours  had  long  been 
current  of  a  concentrated  attack  upon  the  agricultural 
seats  of  the  home  counties.  The  anti-landlord  cam- 
paign in  East  Anglia  has  apparently  been  the  trial  trip. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  typical  of  the  Government's 
policy.  During  the  last  six  years  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely clever  at  cutting  their  losses.  As  soon  as  the 
Budget  began  to  slump,  they  promoted  national  insur- 
ance, and  now  that  insurance  has  become  unpopular, 
there  is  to  be  a  great  flotation  of  land  shares.  If  the 
by-elections  and  the  various  other  signs  of  the  times  are 
to  count  for  anything,  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  public 
are  going  to  subscribe  largely  for  the  new  issue.  The 
agricultural  labourer  in  N.W.  Norfolk  may  already  be 
wondering  why  since  last  Saturday  his  wages  have 
not  risen  30  per  cent.,  and  the  farmer  and  the  land- 
lord are  still  paying  them.  Was  he  not  given  to 
understand  that  the  return  of  a  London  barrister  would 
remove  all  the  ills  that  agricultural  flresh  is  heir  to? 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  like  the  promises  of 
their  candidates,  will,  of  course,  be  found  out.  But 
if  the  Unionists  are  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  public 
opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  show  up  the  fraud  in  the 
Government  prospectuses;  an  excellent  candidate 
showed  it  up  in  Norfolk.  N.W.  Norfolk  is  one  of  the 
most  Radical  of  many  Radical  East  Anglian  scats;  it 
still  recks  of  Joseph  Arch  ;  nonconformity  is  pei  uliarly 

aggressive  in  it;  absenteeism  from  two  or  three  very 
large  estates  has  weakened  the  local  Conservative  for.  es. 
It  is,  therefore,  creditable  that  the  Uad:<  al  majority 
should  have  been  nearly  halved.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  position  would  have  been  still  further  improved  bv 
a  greater  insistence  on  the  party's  constructive  pro- 
gramme. A  candidate  cannot  arbitrarily  make  this  or 
that  an  issue  in  an  elec  tion.  II  to  placate  a  certain 
section,  Mr.  Mow  li  s,  for  instance,  and  the  free-loodcrs 
of  Kind's  Lynn,  you  drop  Tariff  Reform,  the  result  is 
not  thai  Tariff  Reform  isexdnded  from  the  election,  hut 
that  it  is  only  explained  to  the  ele<  tors  by  the  pro- 
fessional speakers  of  the  Free  Trade  Union. 

Take  another  instance    A  clear  pronouncement  on 

the  I  ni  mist  land  policy  from  one  of  the  leaders  would 
have  gone  far  to  spike  the  Kadi,  al  guns  I  here  is  no 
need  to  blink  the  difficulties  Of  a  polii  \  of  small 
ownership.  But  sooner  or  later  the  parlv  will  luirr  to 
race  them,  and,  judged  by  the  Interest  of  the  |  en 
fruit-growers  in  the  ncighlwiurhood  of  Lynn  and  of 
the   agricultural    labourers    of   other    districts    in  the 


question  during  the  last  three  weeks,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Sporadic  private  members'  Bills  and  academic 
notices  of  motion  are  not  enough.  The  question  needs 
an  authoritative  pronouncement. 

This  criticism  is  made  in  no  carping  spirit.  In  many 
directions  Unionists  have  ground  for  satisfaction.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  they  have  never  been  more 
closely  united.  Outside  it  the  party  machinery,  by 
being  simplified,  has  presumably  become  more  efficient. 
The  Government  are  everywhere  losing  their  hold  upon 
the  country,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  time 
will  make  things  better  for  them.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  Government  recovers  its  lost  popularity.  The  dutv 
of  Unionists,  therefore,  is  clear — to  make  full  use  of 
their  opponent's  weakness  in  the  country  and  their  em- 
barrassments in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  Lords  exercising  all  that  is  left  of  their  powers 
in  refusing  to  pass  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment, and  the  promised  Bill  for  gerrymandering  the 
constituencies. 


A  POLICY  OF  STARVATION. 

'""PHE  latest  development  in  the  Dock  strike  has  one 
interest  far  beyond  the  immediate  questions  at 
issue.  The  Government  suggestion  of  monetary 
guarantees  against  the  breaking  of  agreements  is  a 
definite  recognition  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
employers'  position.  So  far  on  the  union  side  the 
extremists  have  dominated  the  machine,  but  at  last  it 
seems  as  though  the  men  were  waking  up  to  the  futility 
of  incessant  unrest.  The  ordinary  working  man  may 
strike  for  an  idea,  but  stops  short  of  starving  for  it. 
All  the  frothy  talk  of  a  national  strike  has  been  trans- 
parent bluff  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  trouble,  and 
for  days  the  extremists  have  been  wildly  searching  for 
some  scheme  of  settlement  which  will  save  their  faces. 
The  provincial  port  workers  have  evidently  had  enough 
of  sympathetic  strikes.  In  spite  of  every  kind  of 
pressure  they  have  bluntly  refused  the  latest  dose  of 
Syndicalism.  In  London  itself  the  heart  has  gone  out 
of  the  strike,  and  day  by  day  the  tale  of  workers  at  the 
Docks  increases.  The  masters  from  the  first  have 
taken  up  the  position  that  agreements  are  useless 
without  guarantees,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  their  refusal 
to  meet  the  Government  was  due  to  the  strong  feeling 
that,  unless  the  men  could  in  some  way  be  compelled 
to  accept  an  award  as  final,  the  "  agreement  made  to  be 
broken  "  policy  was  futile.  That  the  union  leaders 
seem  at  last  to  have  accepted  this  view  is  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  pcrmanvnt  peace.  But  the 
working  out  of  details  will  be  no  easy  matter.  The 
latest  suggestion  is  far-reaching.  First,  all  the  em- 
ployers in  the  trade  arc  to  be  associated.  They  arc 
then  to  meet  the  union  leaders,  and  an  agreement  is  to 
be  arrived  al  which  w  ill  fix  the  rates  of  w  ages  and  con- 
ditions ol  labour  for  every  worker  in  the  port,  hailing 
agreement,  arbitration  follows.  The  enforcement  of  the 
award  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  money  deposit  from 
(ach  side.  Presumably  the  sum  will  be  substantial  and 
permancntlv  in  charge  of  an  independent  authority, 
otherwise  the  whole  scheme  is  illusoiv.  It  such  be  the 
scheme,  it  is  useless  hiding  from  ourselves  the  inevitable 
result.  In  substance  compulsory  arbitration  has  re- 
appeared, a  little  disguised  it  may  he,  but  realh  just  the 
tame.  Instead  of  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  law  to 
enforce  an  award  there  is  substituted  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture,  the  wrongdoer's  money  going  to  tin-  side 
that  keeps  the  bargain.  Virtually  this  is  a  drastic 
amendment  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  At  present 
the  uni  ins  arc  legally  irresponsible,  hut  under  the  new 
■Cheme  will  forfeit  their  deposit  if  the  agreement  he 
broken.  If  the  m  heme  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  legis- 
lation is  Inevitable,  first  to  set  up  thi"  necessarv  Joint 
Board  and  to  pro\  ide  for  arbitration  on  appeal  bv  rithci 
side,  and  then  !o  authorise  the  arbitrator  to  deal  with 
the  guarantee  monev.  The  dilh<ult\  ol  .1  recalcitrant 
minority  has  also  to  lie  met.  In  the  <  ase  ol  the  men  the 
union  would  be  against  them,  no  strike  pay  forthcoming, 

Bild  all  tin    t   ol  law   at  tin  i r  Inils.      I  he  unwilling 

master  is  a  more  serious  problem.     If  he  is  obstinate 
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and  refuses  to  pay  the  fixed  rate  or  breaks  agreed  con- 
ditions, and  can  get  workers  to  support  him,  moral 
suasion  is  useless,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  exclude 
him  Irom  the  port.  The  remedy  is  drastic  and,  of 
course,  breaks  every  canon  of  the  law  of  open  competi- 
tion, but  if  finality  can  be  obtained  the  change  is  justi- 
fiable. It  would  appear,  too,  that  in  time  every  worker 
would  be  folded  by  the  union,  as,  if  the  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  to  be  carried  out  properly,  the 
spokesmen  on  either  side  must  be  able  to  say  that  every 
master  and  every  worker  is  included  in  any  scheme 
arranged.  Nor  would  the  employers  object  to  deal 
exclusively  and  collectively  with  their  men  through  a 
union.  In  recent  years  there  has  seldom  been  any 
refusal  to  meet  a  union  as  such  ;  the  objection  rather 
has  been  to  a  policy  which  permitted  the  tearing  up  of 
agreements  at  will,  and  which,  from  the  union  point 
ol  view,  regarded  continued  unrest  as  the  basis  of 
progress. 

Whatever  the  end  in  view  in  the  present  trouble, 
the  leaders  of  the  men  have  deliberately  tried  to  starve 
the  public  into  submission  by  holding  up  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  public  has  resented  being  held  up,  and 
no  part  of  it  more  bitterly  than  the  workers  in  London 
unconnected  with  the  dispute.  This  artificial  rise  in 
prices  has  been  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  poor,  and  we 
believe  has  proved  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
failure  of  the  strike.  Hard  as  the  suggested  com- 
promise will  hit  the  Syndicalists,  we  do  not  believe  for 
a  moment  that  they  will  give  up  their  general  attack 
on  existing  social  conditions.  The  most  regrettable 
feature  of  the  whole  unfortunate  business  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Government.  This  was  shown  at  its  worst 
on  Thursday,  when  Mr.  McKenna  definitely  said  that 
the  importation  of  free  labour  by  employers  was  an  act 
of  provocation,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Government's 
duty  to  assist  them.  Almost  every  move  is  coloured 
by  the  fear  of  possible  consequences  at  the  polls, 
and  whenever  a  Minister  speaks,  whether  in  the 
House  or  on  the  platform,  there  is  always  a  suggested 
apologv  to  the  Labour  party  for  taking  an)'  course  at 
all.  The  country  generally  will  be  heartily  thankful  for 
any  scheme  which  takes  these  labour  questions  awav 
from  the  log-rolling  of  the  politicians,  and  leaves  them 
for  settlement,  if  not  by  mutual  agreement,  at  least  by 
an  independent  authority.  But  a  few  months  ago  an 
Industrial  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  the  public 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  politicians  would  cease  from 
interference,  yet  to-day  they  are  as  active  as  ever.  If 
the  Joint  Board  scheme  be  accepted  we  hope  the  neces- 
sary legislation  will  cut  adrift  the  whole  industrial 
dispute  machinery  from  its  present  political  moorings, 
and  give  the  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner  for  the  time 
being  full  power  to  make  final  awards  and  to  call,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  on  the  Executive  to  put  his  findings 
into  force.  No  good  business  man  cares  for  State  inter- 
ference in  his  trade,  but  when  matters  arrive  at  such 
a  pass  that  the  whole  industrial  machine  threatens  to 
stop  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  law  is  no  light  social  change,  but 
without  it  we  must  confess  we  can  see  no  chance  of 
any  finality  in  trade  disputes;  its  natural  corollary  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  award  with  all  legal  conse- 
quence?;. The  wheel  of  chance  has  taken  a  strange  turn. 
Both  sides  have  done  their  best  to  avoid  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  yet  in  the  end  Syndicalism  seems  to 
have  driven  them  to  it  as  a  last  resort. 


LORD  KITCHENER  OX  EGYPT. 

T  ORD  KITCHENER'S  report  is  not  very  long— it 
*—*  took  us  just  over  an  hour  to  read  right  through — 
but  it  is  most  impressive.  It  is  impressive  because 
it  is  so  different  from  what  Lord  Cromer  used  to 
give  us.  Lord  Cromer  had  the  synthetic  mind.  In 
his  reports,  and  still  more  in  his  book,  he  never  allowed 
his  readers  to  miss  the  wood  because  of  the  trees.  He 
made  them  note  the  big  lines  of  policy  so  that  they 
felt  that  they  not  only  saw  order  coming  out  of  chaos, 
but  understood  how  it  was  made  to  come.  Lord 
Kitchener's  way  is  just  the  opposite.      He  makes  us 


look  at  the  trees  till  we  are  conscious  of  the  wood  only 
as  something  very  large  and  mysterious.  The  intro- 
duction in  which  he  summarises  the  general  trend  of 
things  was  naturally  most  used  by  sub-editors  making 
e  xtracts.  But  it  is  the  worst  part  of  the  report.  The 
telling  passages  are  the  details.  There  are  the  little 
notes  about  each  of  the  provinces  in  the  Sudan ;  mere 
memoranda,  but  with  so  much  to  be  read  between  the 
lines.  Then  there  is  the  short  passage,  the  one  really 
dramatic  bit  of  the  report,  where  Lord  Kitchener  tells 
how  for  three  weeks  last  summer  the  whole  great 
machine  of  the  Egyptian  Government  was  concentrated 
upon  a  fight  with  the  cotton-worm.  It  is  the  statistics 
— dead  things  as  a  rule — which  make  this  passage  so 
vivid.  We  see  what  a  world  of  energy  and  passion 
can  lie  behind  the  figures  of  an  official  report.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  managed  to  give  the  impression  of  men 
all  over  Egypt  working  away  at  something  which  can- 
not possibly  be  finished  in  their  time,  making  only  a 
little  progress  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  making  that  little 
progress  as  firm  and  permanent  as  the  pyramids  them- 
selves. He  reveals,  too,  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
organisation  a  man  whose  brain  is  divided  into  a  multi- 
tude of  pigeon-holes  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  each  pigeon-hole  is  precise  and  complete. 
One  is  reminded  of  Napoleon's  correspondence. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  not  got  the  synthetic  mind.  But 
he  returned  to  Egypt  after  eleven  years,  and  he  was 
naturally  bound  to  look  for  the  big  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  meantime.  He  looked  for  them,  but 
he  has  not  found  them.  All  the  unrest,  all  the  talk 
about  the  Europcanisation  of  the  East,  amount,  in  his 
view,  to  next  to  nothing — as  it  did  in  Khedive  Ismail's 
time.  The  ultimate  thing  in  Egypt  is  the  cotton-crop. 
The  quality  of  the  seed,  the  cotton-  and  boll-worms,  the 
fellaheen,  their  supineness  in  trouble,  their  inability  to 
understand  that  thanks  to  the  new  dams  and  barrages 
it  is  possible  to  let  too  much  water  into  the  land,  their 
reluctance  to  accept  new  methods — this  is  what  makes 
Egyptian  history.  Of  the  intellectual  ferment  through 
which  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  passing  Lord 
Kitchener  has  nothing  to  say.  In  his  perspective  the 
ferment  is  invisible.  All  he  notes  is  that  it  has  intro- 
duced discord  into  the  Moslem  population.  Party 
divisions  of  a  Western  type,  he  goes  on  to  point  out, 
are  not  natural  in  a  community  "  the  essential  basis 
of  whose  social  system  is  the  brotherhood  of  man,  com- 
bined with  respect  for  learning  and  the  experience 
of  age ".  Just  because  they  are  unnatural,  Lord 
Kitchener  clearly  hopes  that  these  alien  ideas  will  soon 
die  out  again.  He  sees,  however,  that  there  has  been 
a  quickening  of  the  national  consciousness,  and  he  is 
especially  anxious  that  the  new  zeal  for  education 
should  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  report  is  full 
of  passages  about  the  importance  of  good  education. 
But  by  education  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  mean  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  and  the  doctrines  of 
philosophic  Radicalism  resulting  in  the  production  of 
babus.  Education  in  Egypt  is  to  fit  the  average 
Egyptian  for  his  w  ork  in  life,  and  the  average  Egyptian 
is  a  fellah  working  on  the  soil.  The  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  improved  with  improved  agricultural  condi- 
tions, he  argues.  Agricultural  conditions  can  only  be 
improved  if  the  people  can  distinguish  between  good 
agriculture  and  bad.  The  aim  of  education  must  be 
to  enable  them  to  make  the  distinction.  That  brings 
us  straight  to  the  details  of  what  is  bad  and  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  education.;!  agencies  which  can  remedy 
them.  Here  is  a  conception  of  education  quite  different 
from  that  of  doctrinaires  in  Cairo  or  Westminster,  but 
full  of  benefit  for  Egypt. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Kitchener's  practical  mind 
that  he  should  attach  gieat  importance  to  the  criminal 
statistics.  The  central  pages  of  his  report  discuss 
crime  in  great  detail,  and  ai  rang2  the  statistics  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  dominant  fact  is  that  crime,  and 
especially  serious  crime,  has  increased  since  1910. 
Lord  Kitchener  is  unmistakably  distressed  at  these 
figures.  Indeed  he  almost  despairs  of  Assiut  with  its 
appalling  record  of  297  murders  or  attempted  murders 
out  of  a  total  of  540  criminal  cases.  The  ultimate 
remedy  lies,  he  says,  "  in  the  spread  of  education  and 
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•civilised  ideas  "  ;  meanwhile  an  improved  police  organi- 
sation must  do  what  it  can.    For  the  drastic  remedy  of 
segregating  "notoriously  dangerous  characters  "  Lord 
Kitchener  has  little   sympathy,   feeling  that  it  does 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.    In  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  pressure,  he  has  refused  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  segregation  law.      The  fault  lies,  to  his  mind, 
rather  with  the  administration  of  justice.    He  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  work  of  the  Courts  of  Assize,  and 
is  greatly  struck  by  the  fact  that  out  of  eighty  con- 
victions for  wilful  murder  with  premeditation  sent  up 
by  the  committing  magistrates  in  the  last  half  of  191 1, 
the  Judges  of  Assize  passed  sentence  of  death  in  only 
three  instances.      There  is  clearly  a  serious  lack  of 
harmony  of  view  here.    Lord  Kitchener  writes  about 
it  with  great  restraint,  partly  from  regard  for  the  Judges 
themselv         rtly  because  foreign  Powers  must  not  be 
annoyed.      But  we  infer  that  he  considers  the  whole 
system  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt  to  be 
"vitiated  and  weakened  by  the  Capitulations.    So  it  is. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  especially  in  the  West,  for  justice 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Executive  ;  it  is  also 
a  good  thing,  especially  in  the  East,  for  justice  to  be 
the  handmaid  of  the  Executive  ;  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  a  good  thing  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  for 
justice  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  Executives,  as  is 
the  case  in  Egypt.      Lord  Kitchener  hopes  that  the 
system  will  soon  be  changed,  but  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  a  hope  based  on  the  favourable  reception 
given  to  an  Egyptian  protest  at  an  International  Sani- 
tary Congress,  and  Lord  Kitchener  is  too  sane  a  man 
to  be  deluded  by  it.    Meanwhile  the  Capitulations  con- 
tinue and  create  a  vicious  circle.    Because  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  master  in  its  own  house,  as  far  as  justice 
Is  concerned,  the  courts  are  not  held  in  proper  respect, 
and  crime  tends  to  increase  ;  and  because  of  the  increase 
of  crime  the  Powers  maintain  that  they  cannot  abandon 
their  judicial  rights. 

The  tone  of  Lord  Kitchener's  report  has  templed  us 
to  enter  into  details,  but  we  must  not  overlook  one  point 
of  a  more  general  character.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  has  put  a  strain  on  Egyptian 
opinion.  Had  the  more  educated  Moslems  given  the 
lead  there  might  have  been  an  ugly  outbreak  of  fanati- 
cism throughout  the  Nile  Valley.  Happily,  educated 
Islam  confined  itself  to  the  perfectly  legitimate  work 
of  equipping  Red  Crescent  expeditions,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  comments  in  approving  terms.  The  situa- 
tion was  certainly  difficult  last  autumn,  and  is  difficult 
to-day.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  Egypt  no 
problem  parallel  to  that  which  is  harassing  the  French 
in  Tunis,  where  many  thousands  of  excited  Italians 
are  mixed  up  among  not  less  excited  Arabs  who  arc 
demonstrating  against  the  Government.  But  in  a  town 
like  Alexandria  the  chances  of  religious  riots  are  never 
very  remote,  and,  with  all  respect  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
it  is  not  only  because  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Moham- 
medan population  that  trouble  has  been  avoided.  It 
is  be  .Hise  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  British  Agent.  In 
the  lasl  res<  rt  order  in  Egypt  rests  upon  the  British 
army  of  occupation.  The  duty  of  the  British  Agent  is 
to  make  this  fact  perfectly  dear  without  ever  over- 
emphasising it  :  and  it  is  because  Lord  Kitchener  dis- 
charges this  duty  so  well  that  he  is  a  successful  man, 
able  to  present  a  gr>od  report.  In  this  report  he  shows 
himself  the  friend  of  the  fellaheen  with  a  dislike  of 
drastic  methods,  but  the  fellaheen  themselves  know  that 
he  is  also  the  maker  and  -  ommandcr  of  armies. 


THE  TANGLE  in  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

O  one  who  has  had  ;in  opportunity  of  K;,llKmK 
±*  popular  feeling  in  It.,]y  can  doubt  that  the 
correspondent  in  W  ednesday's  "  Times  "  who  stated 
that  the  war  was  a  people's  war  was  .  orree  t.  If  Si<_;noi 
Giolitti  had  not  invaded  Tripoli,  Someone  would  have 

been  pal  in  his  place  to  do  it.    Pm  bably  the  vast  mass 

of  Italians  really  bcffCVCd  that  Tripoli  w;m  Rf]  BldoradO, 
Bfld  they  have  vet  to  bt  UOdCCdved  "n  that  bead  and 
also  to  learn  w  hat  a  d* W  rt  -  ampai^'n  really  means  in 


loss  of  life  and  money.  But  the  war  is  effecting  its 
purpose  and  is  satisfying  Italy's  ambition.  Italy  is 
gradually  becoming  assured  that  she  is  a  Great  Power, 
actually  and  not  merely  in  name,  and  that  she  does  not 
hold  her  place  by  the  indulgence  of  others.  This 
demonstration  is  intended  rather  more  for  her  own 
allies  than  for  the  members  of  the  rival  combination. 
Indeed  theyr  received  the  Italian  enterprise  at  the  start 
with  even  less  enthusiasm  than  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  The  result,  however,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tripoli  by  Italy,  which  some  day  or  other  must 
become  effective,  is  already  causing  a  general  revision 
of  views  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  value  of  respective  armaments  this  year  or  five 
years  hence  is  a  matter  for  experts.  On  vital  points 
of  policy  in  the  Mediterranean  as  elsewhere,  the  re- 
sponsible statesman  must  make  up  his  mind  and  the 
armaments  should  be  fashioned  to  suit  the  policy. 
The  position  in  the  Mediterranean  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  a  vital  matter  to  ourselves  so  long  as  we 
hold  India  and  draw  something  like  ^"30,000,000  worth 
of  our  food  supplies  through  those  waters.  The  pre- 
dominance of  a  hostile  force  in  that  sea  would  be  only 
less  fatal  to  our  Imperial  position  than  our  defeat  in 
the  North  Sea  or  the  Channel.  We  have  indeed  more 
time  to  review  our  position  than  is  often  assumed,  but 
we  can  no  longer  comfortably  assume  that  Italy  will 
of  necessity  work  for  us  in  the  Mediterranean  or  that 
we  can  at  any  moment  spare  any  number  of  ships  to 
make  our  position  there  secure.  In  fact  the  outcome 
of  the  war  is  to  derange  the  respective  positions  of  the 
Powers  in  those  quarters,  and  the  almost  daily  occupa- 
tion of  an  JEgtan  island  by  Italy  is  complicating  the 
problem. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Italian  diplomacy  has  shown 
considerable  cunning  and  has  scored  many  points. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  disagreeable  to  everyone 
than  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Its  development 
tells  most  against  the  Triple  Entente.  Russia 
is  in  rather  an  exceptional  position.  Though  at 
first  she  distinctly  inclined  towards  the  Turkish  side 
during  the  last  two  months  she  has  been  no  less  dis- 
tinctly pro-Italian.  It  was  indeed  commonly  believed 
in  Italy  that  she  would  take  an  active  part  in  operations 
which  led  to  the  abortive  bombardment  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  it  must  have  been  clear  to  everyone 
that  Russia  was  not  going  to  bring  about  a  European 
war  and  shatter  her  own  international  friendships 
for  a  very  problematic  gain.  This  dream  has 
now  faded  from  the  Italian  vision.  The  reason  for 
Russian  pressure  on  Turkey  was  to  be  found  in  a  very 
different  quarter  of  the  world,  for  it  was  intended  to 
•  heck  Turkish  aggression  in  Persia,  which  for  the  time 
it  has  effected.  Italy  has  now  betaken  herself  to  a 
further  development  of  policy  which  is  as  astute  as  some 
of  her  previous  proceedings.  The  seizure  of  islands  is 
intended  less  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sublime  Porte  than 
on  the  neutral  Powers  to  induce  them  to  Force  Turkey 
to  peace.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  this  war  falls 
more  heavily  on  neutrals  than  on  the  belligerents;  and 
in  the  end,  if  they  are  forced  to  intervention,  they  must 
incur  the  ill-will  of  one  <  ombatant  or  the  other. 

The  war  is  therefore  now  more  dangerous  to  the 
Powers  in  general  than  it  was,  and  most  unfortunate! v 
it  coinc  ides  with  Kr;U('  French  difficulties  in  Morocco. 
No  Power  which  holds  territory  in  Northern  Africa  or 
rules  like  ourselves  ove  r  a  large  number  of  Mohamme- 
dan subjects  could  see  with  equanimity  the  victory  of 
the  Turks  or  even  any  ve  ry  notable  sure  esses  on  their 
side.  As  for  the  Italians,  Chauvinism  in  that  e  ountry 
is  now  at  its  high  tide,  and  a  successful  issue  to  the 
war  is  not  likely  to  recline  its  volume.  Ft  has  been 
said  that  the  /Kgcan  islands  are  being  se  i/e  e|  me  ie  l\ 
to  have'  something  to  i/ive  in  e\-  fiance-  for  Tripoli,  ;itiel 
thus  indue  <■  Turkish  amour  propre  to  make  pec  c.  Whv 
then  is  every  island  already  supplied  with  an  Italian 
administration;''  This  BUI)  not  be  the  last  word  in 
efficiency,  but  it  is  ;it  .ill  e  vents  vastly  siiperioi  to  any- 
thing Turkish  rule  c  an  produce,  and  the  prospec  t  is  not 
without  great  dill'u  nil >  should  Italv  be  able'  to  di<  i.ii. 
te  rms.     l\itrioti<-  feeling  will  hardly  allow  the  Govern- 
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men!  readily  to  return  all  these  conquests  so  easily  made. 
W  ill  the  Powers  aequiescc  in  the  Greek  inhabitants  who 
have  universally  welcomed  the  Italians  being  handed 
back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Turkey?  But  supposing 
all  these  difficulties  solved — a  large  assumption — and 
Italy  installed  in  Tripoli,  what  will  be  our  future 
relations  toher,  or  those  of  Austria,  or  of  France? 

Of  this  problem  we  can  hardly  say  w  ith  a  light  heart, 
s-olvitur  ambulando.  We  have  to  prepare  for  all 
contingencies,  or  the  outcome  may  be  fatal.  One 
thing  is  certain — we  can  no  longer  count  unreservedly 
on  Italy  for  what  she  is  worth  as  a  potential  ally  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  the  Salisbury  regime,  when  we 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Triplice,  Italy  would 
certainly  not  have  been  found  in  a  hostile  combination. 
It  was  contrary  to  her  interests  in  every  way  that 
France  should  dominate  the  Mediterranean,  and  her 
views  were  identical  with  ours.  Since  those  days  and 
up  till  the  outbreak  of  this  war  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  Austria  and  Italy  in  any  struggle  between 
ourselves  and  Germany  would  balance  one  another,  and 
would  hardly  take  part  in  any  Mediterranean  conflict 
on  the  same  side.  Their  rivalry  was  believed  to  be 
insuperable,  but  a  very  curious  development  has  now- 
taken  place.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities  Austrian 
popular  feeling  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Italy.  Probably 
it  still  is.  Austrian  society  hates  the  Italians  and 
despises  them.  Hut  this  sentiment  has  been  rigorously 
ignored,  both  by  the  late  Count  Aehrenthal  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Italy  on  her  side  has  studiously  refrained  from 
exciting  Austrian  susceptibilities  by  untoward  enter- 
prises in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  Albanian  coasts,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salonica.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  but  be  pleased  that  Italian  ambition  should 
devote  itself  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  turn  away  from 
Albania  and  the  "  unredeemed  "  territory.  Germany 
has  suffered  much  more  than  Austria,  for  she  has  seen 
her  influence  in  Constantinople  shaken  and  many  of  its 
results  impaired  ;  but  she  has  remained  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  the  Alliance,  and  on  the  whole  has  managed  to 
keep  in  better  with  the  Turks  than  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

In  fact,  the  war  has  strengthened  the  tics  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  It  may  make  Italy  a  more  exacting 
member.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  in  the  revision 
of  the  Alliance  she  will  expect  her  allies  to  guarantee 
her  position  in  the  Mediterranean  and  probably  to  pro- 
mise her  some  more  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey  in  return 
for  her  help  in  a  European  war.  As  the  result  of  the 
present  struggle  we  may  certainly  expect  to  find  that 
Italy  will  have  a  much  better  conceit  of  herself,  and  will 
hardly  be  prepared  any  longer  to  consider  our  feelings 
owing  to  sentimental  memories  of  the  Risorgimento. 
Some  reaction  will  come  when  the  realities  of  the  war 
have  to  be  faced,  but  national  vanity  in  Italy  is 
immense,  if  ill-founded  :  we  may  expect  to  find  Italian 
Chauvinism  directed,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  away  from 
the  Alps  to  the  North  of  Africa. 

The  danger  for  France  and  ourselves  is  clear.  The 
interests  of  Russia  tend  to  coincide  with  those  of  Italy, 
though  resolutely  opposed  to  any  aggrandisement  of 
Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  will  be  far  easier 
to  weigh  future  policy  when  the  terms  of  peace  are 
actually  settled,  but  it  is  incredible  that  our  Foreign 
Office  should  acquiesce  in  any  proposal  to  weaken  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  any  such  proposal  has 
been  made,  which  we  cannot  believe.  The  situation  is 
at  present  obscure,  but  the  probabilities  all  point  to 
change,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  our  own  security. 


THE  CITY. 

T  T  is  hoped  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  now  emerging 
»  from  the  succession  of  minor  troubles  which  has 
recently  beset  the  speculative  departments.  The  failure 
of  the  Liverpool  firm  of  corn  brokers  whose  employe 
had  been  speculating  heavily  in  the  grain  and  stock 
markets  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  liquidation,  but  as 
the  losses  incurred  arc  understood  to  have  fallen  on  a 
few  banks  easily  able  to  support  them,  it  is  expected 
that  the  trouble  will  remain  localised.    The  inactivity 


of  business,  becoming  more  pronounced,  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  counter-attractions  at  Epsom,  by 
others  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  official  scale  of 
commissions.  The  best  explanation  of  the  dulness  is 
that  speculators  are  advisedly  taking  a  rest,  and  inves- 
tors are  being  attracted  by  new  issues.  The  two  big 
offerings  of  the  week — ^,'3, 800, 000  on  behalf  of  the  City 
ot  Moscow  and  the  .£,4,000,000  Danish  loan — together 
with  the  preparations  for  a  £,4,000,000  issue  of  two- 
year  bonds  by  the  New  Zealand  (iovernmcnt  have  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  Consols.  With  the  dividend 
just  deducted,  the  quotation  has  reached  the  lowest  level 
recorded  so  far  this  year. 

The  labour  trouble  at  the  Docks  has  also  hampered 
business  to  some  extent.  Home  railway  traffics  for  last 
week  were  somewhat  encouraging,  but  the  heavy 
decreases  for  the  half-year  to  date  give  no  hope  of  divi- 
dends being  maintained,  and  the  public  therefore  shows 
v  ery  little  inclination  to  buy  stocks.  As  regards  Colonial 
rails,  the  Canadian  Pacific's  gain  of  $501,000  in  gross 
receipts  for  the  last  ten  days  of  May  was  below  market 
expectations,  and,  although  there  has  been  some 
demand,  a  steady  flow  of  realisations  has  prevented 
any  further  improvement  in  prices.  The  Grand  Trunk 
increase  of  ^"35,000  for  the  same  period  was  far  in 
excess  of  anticipation,  but  the  figures  had  only  a  tem- 
porary influence  on  quotations  owing  to  selling  on 
Liverpool  account.  Business  in  Wall  Street  remains 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  and  the  daily 
fluctuations  are  rather  bewildering.  With  the  crop 
outlook  and  the  political  prospects  still  uncertain,  the 
market  is  not  a  suitable  arena  for  the  ordinary  specu- 
lator, and  as  the  time  of  the  National  Conventions 
approaches  some  sharp  movements  in  prices  are  likely 
to  occur.  In  the  Foreign  railway  department,  Mexi- 
cans have  been  firm  on  good  traffic  returns  and  better 
political  news.  Argentines,  however,  were  dull  owing 
to  liquidation  attributed  to  the  Liverpool  failure. 

The  Oil  share  market  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
reduction  of  the  dividend  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petro- 
leum Company  from  28  to  19  per  cent.  Prices  were 
fairly  well  maintained  for  a  time  because  operators  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  decision  of 
the  Royal  Dutch  board  ;  they  did  not  perceive  at  first 
that  the  Shell  Transport  Company,  as  junior  partner  of 
the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Combine,  would  have  to  adopt 
the  same  dividend  policy.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  apparently  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  has  formed  a  big  company  to  exploit  oil  con- 
cessions there.  The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  interests  are 
therefore  conserving  their  cash  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  their  position  in  the  Far  East. 
Ural  Caspians  have  declined  in  sympathy  with  Shells, 
but  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  is  unaffected  so  far 
by  this  new  phase  in  the  oil  industry.  The  details  cf 
the  Galician  Oil  Combine  have  been  published  without 
creating  very  great  interest.  The  capitalisation  of  trie 
new  concern  at  ,£3,750,000  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
modesty. 

In  the  Mining  markets  interest  has  centred  once  more 
on  Anglo-Continentals  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
issued  by  the  directors.  The  hopes  of  the  optimists 
arc  now  definitely  laid  to  rest,  and  the  directors  cannot 
explain  the  complete  divergence  between  the  latest 
reports  and  the  statements  made  to  them  before  the 
present  manager  took  over  the  property.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  speculators  who  lost  money  in  the  recent 
gamble  are  clamouring  for  an  investigation,  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  an  informal  inquiry  would 
serve  any  practical  purpose.  The  Kaffir  section  has 
not  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  were  recently  entertained  of 
a  revival,  and  with  the  Nigerian  cloud  overhanging  the 
whole  market  no  immediate  activity  is  expected. 

The  Rubber  share  market  remains  disappointingly 
dull,  though  sooner  or  later  attractive  dividend  yields 
should  be  reflected  in  quotations.  In  the  Industrial 
markets  the  firmness  of  Marconis  has  been  a  satisfac- 
torv  feature,  but  shipping  shares  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  dock  strike,  and  the  demand  for  P.  and  O. 
deferred  is  no  longer  aggressive. 
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INSURANCE. 
The  Norwich  Union  Life  Office. 

WHY  the  financial  year  of  a  life  office  should  end 
with  the  calendar  period,  and  the  quinquennial 
valuation  be  made  as  at  30  June,  has  been  a  frequent 
theme  of  discussion  in  insurance  circles.  The  practice 
of  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society  in  this 
respect  is  almost  unique,  dating  from  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  business.  One  advantage  is,  of 
course,  obtained — the  arduous  labour  entailed  by  the 
periodical  investigation  can  be  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months,  when  less  attention  has  to  be  paid  to 
routine  work,  and  a  secondary  benefit  arises  from  the 
additional  publicity  secured.  To-day,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  the  procedure  may  be  called  in  question, 
because  it  necessitates  the  occasional  publication  of  a 
half-yearly  statement  of  accounts,  devoid  of  all  interest 
except  in  so  far  as  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  life  premium  income  is  obtained 
during  the  January-June  period — a  fact  which  has  never 
been  disputed.  To  this  extent  the  financial  abstract 
appended  to  the  Society's  bonus  report,  and  prescribed 
by  law,  is  possibly  instructive.  It  shows  that  in  those 
six  months  of  191 1  the  premiums  received  amounted  to 
£671,080,  against  £610,104  in  the  second  half-year, 
but  otherwise  the  information  given  is  quite  useless. 
Surely  the  public  convenience  is  not  served  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  half-yearly  statement,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
discover  in  what  way  the  members  are  benefited,  but 
the  document  could  be  used  to  mislead  a  person  con- 
templating life  assurance,  and  it  might  under  the  cir- 
cumstances be  advisable  to  synchronise  the  dates  for 
ending  the  annual  and  quinquennial  terms. 

Naturally  the  current  accounts  of  this  office  do  not 
shine  by  comparison  with  those  issued  a  year  ago,  be- 
cause in  1910  the  demand  for  policies  was  immensely 
stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  a  large  sum  which 
had  accumulated  as  surplus  would  shortly  be  divided. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  policies  issued  increased  from 
9489  to  10,493,  ar>d  there  was  a  notable  expansion  in 
the  amount  assured.  From  such  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  prosperity  a  relapse  was  inevitable,  but  the 
report  shows  that  the  society  completed  9838  policies 
for  a  net  amount  of  £4,677,155,  while  the  new  revenue 
was  represented  by  .£27,701  received  in  single  payments 
and  £.[75,044  in  the  form  of  annual  premiums — figures 
which  compared  with  £19,255  and  £181,186  respec- 
tively in  1910. 

A  diff  erence  of  655  policies  and  £170,620  in  net  sums 
assured  would  in  any  case  be  of  minor  importance, 
especially  as  the  new  premium  income  was  practically 
maintained.  In  reality  the  year's  work  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  c  haracter,  because  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
years  from  a  policy-writing  point  of  view.  At 
£1,281,184  the  life  premium  income  showed  an  advance 
of  £101,969,  and  the  net  receipts  from  inlercst  rose 
from  £308,914  to  £"336,655,  and  the  total  income  from 
all  source*  from  £1,793,380  to  £\ ,899,542.  In  the- 
previous  year,  1910,  the  increases  were  undoubtedly  of 
a  more  striking  description,  but  the  (  lose  of  a  valuation 
period  invariably  produces  specially  good  results. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  past  year's  work  was,  how- 
ever, the  reduction  effected  in  the  working  charges, 
which  decreased  from  10  24  to  15.07  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  although  the  cost  of  the  valuation  was 
c  harged  in  the  1911  accounts,  and  the  foreign  reeeipts 
of  the:  soc  iety  showed  the  larger  pro  rata  increase. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  premium  was,  as  a  fact,  raised 
abroad,  while-  in  the  case-  ol  the  new  business  a  some- 
what larger  half  was  so  obtained.  For  an  international 
business  an  expense  ratio  of  very  little  mor  e  than  IS  per 
cent,  is  truly  remarkable,  and  its  attainment  proves  that 
a  thoroughly  well-managed  oilier  can  obtain  patronage 
in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  on  terms  thai  do 
not  prohibit  the  payment  of  satisfactory  bonuses.  In 
the  case-  of  most  British  life  oll'iees  "going  abroad" 
that  business  has  led  to  wrv  indifferent  results,  and 
future-   trouble    was   generally    anticipated    when  the 

Norwich  Union  directors  dew  Med  upon  an  adventurous 


policy.  What  was  accomplished  last  year  proves,, 
however,  that  widespread  connexions  are  compatible 
with  economic  administration  and  the  transaction  of  a. 
profitable  business. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  PARIS. 
Bv  Henry  James  Forman. 

UPON  Sterne,  I  fancy,  who  is  responsible  for  so 
many  kinds  of  sentimentality,  may  be  fathered 
the  general  belief  that  Paris  is  the  gayest  of  capitals. 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  particular,  seek  it  as  a  sort  of  Alsatia 
in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  region  at  home. 
The  trail  of  respectability  that  is  over  us  all  ends  in 
Paris  in  a  mere  squirrel  track,  and  runs  up  a  tree  some- 
where in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  Everyone,  I. 
suppose,  wishes  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  mauvais  sujet 
among  cities  :  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  drunken  helot 
was  not  wholly  disagreeable  to  the  Spartans.  And  just 
as  every  man  likes  to  be  considered  something  of  a 
rogue  with  women,  so  everybody  will  speak  with  a 
somewhat  similar  complacency  of  a  visit  to  Paris. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  Paris  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  of  the  world's  great  cities.    Sterne  himself 

told  the  Count  de  B          that  the    French   were  too 

serious.  Whether  this  was  jest  or  earnest  then,  it  is 
certainly  deadly  earnest  now.  Scratch  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  of  the  Boulevards,  of 
the  Avenue  de  l'Opera,  and  you  find  the  sombre  base 
of  Parisian  melancholy.  Anyone  in  Paris  will  tell  you 
that  the  fault  of  London  is  its  excess  of  "  spleen  ".  If 
it  were  nothing  worse  than  spleen  in  Paris  !  There  it 
is  liver,  at  the  very  least.  After  living  in  Paris  the 
best  part  of  a  year  endeavouring  to  catch  some  of  its- 
celebrated  gaiety,  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is 
non-existent.  My  choice  of  Paris,  be  it  said,  was 
wholly  voluntary,  and  I  began  my  residence  there  with 
no  prejudice,  except  perhaps  one  in  the  city's  favour. 

To  the  visitor  on  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's  holiday 
Paris  may  seem  a  very  carnival  of  gaiety,  and  most 
English  books  upon  it  are,  I  fancy,  no  more  than  holi- 
day, fair-weather  performances,  or  else  the  products  of 
that  artificial  enthusiasm  known  to  voluminous  writers 
of  travel.  For  a  few  days,  however,  I  have  myself 
found  Paris  enjoyable.  But  once  I  settled  as  a  resi- 
dent the  case  completely  altered.  Just  as  no  one  living 
in  London  goes  to  see  the  Tower,  or  nightly  haunts  the 
Strand  or  Piccadilly  Circus,  so  no  one  dwelling  in  Paris 
is  for  ever  on  the  Boulevards  or  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix. 
And  who  would  care  to  spy  often  upon  the  nakedness 
of  the  danse  macabre  in  the  halls  and  cafes  of 
Montmartre?  I  began  of  necessity  to  delve  a  little 
deeper  beneath  the  frothy  outside,  and  was  appalled 
by  the  gloom  of  the  interior. 

I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  the  beautiful  melancholy 
that  emanates  from  such  spots  as  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  or  the  TAlilerieS.  That  is  peculiar  to  many  old 
1  ities.  It  proceeds  from  the  decay  of  anc  ient  grandeur, 
but  it  has  a  redeeming  (  harm  that  no  one  can  quarrel 
with.  The  dead  Faubourg  S.  (iermain  has  a  similar, 
though  less  apparent,  sadness  about  it.  It  is  rather  of 
the  population  that  I  am  speaking. 

The-  dominant  type  of  face  is  not  a  happy  one.  It 
may  be  animated,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  joyful.  How 
can  it  be  when  its  owne  r  gene-rally  lives  without  a  ray 
of  hope?  If  ultra-cynicism,  based  on  the  flattest  and 
dullest  of  materialism,  is  the-  hallmark  of  a  high  civili- 
sation, all  of  us,  one  fancies,  will  pray  for  a  staving 

element  of  barbarism.  Where  there  is  no  sincerity,  one 
might  paraphrase(  the-  people  are  Parisians.  if  is 
amazing hon  honest  folk  from  the-  provinces  "ill  hastily 
disclaim  Parisian  origin,  lest  they  should  be  confounded 
— or  worse — with  the  others.  Breton  and  Norman 
se  rvants  e-ve-n,  I  have  found  again  and  again,  will  claim 
kinship  with  England  rather  than  with  PanS. 

For  this  latter-day  Parisian  cynicism  has  really  culmi- 
nated in         literal  nihilism  that  be  lieves  in  absolutely 
nothing.    The  Frcn«  h  have-  been  called  a  nation  <>f  son 
keepers.    Ih.it  was  be-fene  the-  agitatiem  of  the  high  COSt 
of  living.      The-  Parisian!  now  are  a  nation  of  fran>  - 
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keepers  ;  even  the  franc,  however,  is  no  longer  a  divinity, 
lui!  spent  ;is  quickly  as  it  is  made — as  though  the  Day 
<>l  Judgment  were  at  hand.  The  stranger  who  was 
welcomed  in  the  city  for  his  spending  and  wasting  has 
finally,  by  an  inevitable  law,  turned  the  citizens  into 
spenders  and  wasters.  Now,  neither  visitor  nor  Parisian 
can  he  happy  in  Paris  without  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Everyone  has  heen  struck  upon  entering  a  Parisian 
apartment  house  by  the  gloom  that  seems  lo  emanate 
from  the  porter's  lodge.  This  loge  of  the  concierge  is 
responsible  for  much.  My  own  concierge  and  his  wife, 
my  neighbours  assured  me,  were  of  the  better  sort. 
From  what  I  saw  of  others,  I  could  well  believe  it,  and 
made  it  a  point  to  deal  with  them  liberally.  Yet  the 
hypocritical  greetings  that  we  tenants  bestowed  upon 
the  watch-dog's  were  the  true  index  to  our  feelings. 
Our  goings  and  our  comings  were  coldly  and  mercilessly 
surveyed  day  and  night,  our  letters  were  scrutinised,  our 
postcards  read,  and  our  visitors  weighed  in  the  peculiar 
balance  of  the  concierge.  Our  servants  in  all  that  block 
were,  with  one  exception,  uniformly  dishonest.  The 
pearl  of  price,  the  unique  honest  one,  was  a  Breton 
woman  of  sixty  who  was  hoping  to  end  her  days  in  the 
same  employment.  All  of  them  were  furtively  pumped 
for  gossip  at  the  loge,  and  a  ceaseless  toll  was  being 
levied  upon  the  tenants,  who  responded  with  a  propor- 
tionate sentiment  of  grim  hatred  and  distrust.  My 
fellow-tenants,  moreover,  were  painfully  obsessed  by  the 
mounting  in  the  prices  of  food,  by  the  fear  of  a  war  and 
the  dread  of  Apaches.  The  recent  development  of  bold 
crime  has  actually  cast  a  gloom  on  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  even  in  my  respectable  quarter,  near  the 
Luxembourg,  I  was  repeatedly  cautioned  by  neighbours 
against  coming  home  alone,  late,  from  the  theatre. 

The  feeling  of  distrust  extends  in  every  direction. 
During  many  and  long  sessions  in  caf^s  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  the  waiters 
distrust  their  patrons,  who  not  infrequently  attempt  to 
pass  off  base  coin,  and  that  the  patrons  distrust  the 
waiters,  who  are  even  more  frequently  guilty  in  the 
same  respect.  Small  tradesmen  are  continual  offenders 
in  that ;  and  the  politeness  of  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  is  notoriously  absent  from  the  less  gilded 
quarters.  Indeed,  the  rudeness  of  the  modern  Parisian 
in  all  the  daily  commerce  of  life,  except  perhaps  in  a 
drawing-room,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  proverbial 
French  politeness  never  prospered  beyond  the  Faubourg 
S.  Germain.  Neither  in  the  tubes  of  the  Metro,  nor 
on  any  of  the  tram  or  omnibus  lines,  have  I  ever  seen 
a  man  give  up  a  seat  to  a  woman. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  good  nature  of  a  London 
crowd,  and  been  shocked  and  angered  by  the  savage 
lack  of  the  slightest  consideration  in  a  Parisian?  The 
tense,  livid  faces  scowl  as  their  owners  jostle  you,  and 
they  seem  to  breathe  hatred,  bitterness  and  resentment. 
The  spirit  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  is  nowhere  so 
visible  as  in  Paris  to-day,  and  once  you  leave  the  region 
dedicated  to  foreigners  you  look  in  vain  among  the 
sullen,  preoccupied  faces  for  any  of  that  charm  and 
cheerfulness  that  second-hand  sentimentalists  rhapso- 
dise over.  And  that,  you  say  to  yourself,  is  the  upshot 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  "  liberte,  egalite  ",  and 
particularly,  "  fraternite  ". 

The  cause  of  all  this  I  cannot  attempt  to  determine. 
The  late  Yicomte  Melchior  de  Vogue,  an  admirable 
critic,  holds  the  recent  literature  of  France  to  be  largelv 
responsible.  His  cry  was  for  more  sincerity  and 
optimism,  and  he  even  endeavoured  to  import  these 
qualities  from  Russia,  by  means  of  his  book,  "  Le 
Roman  Russe  ".  From  the  French  materialism,  he 
declares,  pessimism  has  come  forth  like  the  worm 
from  fruit  decayed.  Flaubert  once  said  of  his  own 
nihilistic  performance,  "  Rouvard  et  Pecuchet":  "1 
wish  to  produce  such  an  impression  of  lassitude  and 
ennui,  that  in  reading  the  book  one  might  conclude  it 
to  have  been  written  by  a  cretin  ".  The  modern  litera- 
ture, deeply  influenced  by  Flaubert,  maintains  the 
Yicomte  de  Vogue,  has  failed  in  a  part  of  its  task — 
that  is,  to  console  the  humble,  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
them  ;  it  has  given  us  instead  a  world  cramped  and 
deformed,  "without  any  large  perspectives".    To  put 


upon  literature  the  burden  of  the  French  gloom  of 
to-day,  and  especially  the  profound  melancholy  that 
underlies  the  life  of  Paris,  is  to  give  it,  one  fancies,  a 
larger  place  than  literature  occupies  with  us. 

Hut  who  can  say  whether  this  may  not  be  at  least 
partly  true?  We  know  how  thickly  peppered  with 
book-shops  is  Paris,  how  much  reading  is  done,  and 
how  near  allied  are  the  makers  of  books  with  the  news- 
papers, which  c  over  Paris  even  more  broadcast  than 
they  do  London  or  New  York.  Perhaps  Flaubert's 
ambition  with  respect  to  "  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet  "  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  perhaps  he  has  avenged  himself  on 
his  hated  enemy,  the  bourgeois,  in  a  manner  more 
terrible  than  even  he  had  hoped? 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC  HYMNS. 
By  Filson  Young. 

WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL  is  famous  for  two 
things — its  architecture  and  its  music.  In  what 
other  respects  it  may  have  justified  the  courage  and 
energy  that  established  it  in  the  heart  of  Westminster, 
and  almost  in  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  Abbey  which 
for  Roman  Catholics  it  replaces,  it  is  not  for  a  mere 
onlooker  to  say.  In  some  respects,  at  any  rate,  its 
great  opportunities  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  realised. 
Its  daily  services,  adequately  performed  as  to  ritual 
and  adorned  with  admirable  renderings  of  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  music  that  Christianity  has  ever  pro- 
duced, are  attended  by  a  sparse  handful ;  although  the 
motives  that  take  so  many  visitors  and  sightseers  to 
the  daily  services  in  S.  Paul's  and  in  the  Abbey  might 
very  well  lead  them  sometimes  to  Westminster.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  for  all  the  brave  attempt  that 
was  made  to  reconstitute  English  history  in  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Cathedral,  it  remains  an  alien  establishment 
in  the  heart  of  London.  You  cannot  turn  back  the 
page;  everything  has  its  day  and  opportunity,  and  the 
days  and  opportunities  do  not  return.  To  one  contem- 
plating the  history  of  England  and  the  tendency  and 
direction  of  modern  life  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  can  ever  again  become  really 
part  of  the  national  life  of  England.  What  it  can  do, 
what  it  does  in  many  places  is  to  take  its  share  in 
lightening  the  burden  of  life  for  many  poor  souls,  and 
make  valiant  social  and  Christian  battle  against  the 
darkness  and  misery  that  lie  on  the  shady  side  of  civi- 
lisation. The  opportunities  of  a  vast  temple  of  this 
kind,  endowed  with  an  elaborate  human  machinery,  are 
very  great ;  and  one  cannot  avoid  the  question,  To 
what  extent  are  they  made  use  of?  There  is  no  more 
touching  sight  than  to  see  that  great  nave  thronged 
with  people  on  a  Sunday  evening — poor  people,  mostly, 
who  have  come  there  in  search  of  something  to  comfort 
and  help  them  through  their  lives.  And  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  there  are  few  things  sadder  than  the  kind  of  help 
and  comfort  that  are  given.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
average  evening  sermon  at  Westminster  Cathedral 
being  of  real  assistance  to  any  human  being  whatsoever 
in  the  problems  of  life  that  confront  him  ;  and  on  Sunday 
evenings  the  sermon  is  the  chief  thing.  The  great 
congregation  remains  dumb  itself;  it  must  leave  its 
praises  or  prayers  to  be  uttered  for  it ;  and  one  longs 
that,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  music  provided  for 
them  by  the  choir,  these  poor  people  might  be  able  to 
express  their  inarticulate  aspirations  in  some  grand  and 
stirring  spiritual  songs  of  their  own. 

One  step,  at  any  rate,  has  now  been  taken  in  this 
direction  in  the  publication  of  the  Westminster 
Hymnal  *,  which  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "  the 
only  collection  authorised  by  the  Hierarchy  of  England 
and  Wales  "  ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  for  any 
student  of  hymnology  to  observe,  first,  that  the  authori- 
ties have  recognised  the  need  in  England  of  a  serious 
provision  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  and,  secondly, 
in  what  manner  they  have  made  this  provision.  In 
appearance  the  book  reminds  one  at  once  of  "  Hymns 

*  "  The  Westminster  Hymnal."  The  Music  edited  by  Richard 
R.  Terry,  Mus.Doc  (Dunelm),  F  R.C.O.    Washbourne.  1912. 
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Ancient  and  Modern  ",  and  to  some  extent  it  is  also 
similar  in  arrangement.  And  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
a  comparison  between  this  official  Catholic  hymnal  for 
England  and  its  Anglican  prototype. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  hymns  themselves,  it 
is  obvious  at  once  what  a  very  uphill  business  it  has 
been  for  the  editors  of  this  book.  In  its  Latin  hymns 
the  Catholic  Church  has  a  small  but  glorious  literature 
which  will  never  be  superseded  while  hymns  are  sung. 
But  English  hymnology  dates  from  the  Reformation, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  it;  and,  while  the 
English  Churches  are  gloriously  rich  in  hymns  in  the 
vernacular,  the  Roman  Church  is  miserably  poor.  Most 
Roman  Catholic  hymns  in  our  language  may  be 
described  as  vulgar  verse  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  verse 
which  nearly  always  affects  the  language  of  ecstasy, 
but,  being  written  by  men  who  are  not  poets,  and  are 
incapable  of  the  expression  of  ecstasy,  is  as  a  rule 
nothing  but  a  turgid  outpouring  of  florid  imagery. 
Exquisite  exceptions  there  are  of  course,  as  in  the 
hymns  of  Faber,  of  Bridges,  and  of  Newman  ;  but  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  and  significant  of  the  jealousy  and 
narrowness  with  which  so  many  Roman  affairs  in 
England  are  conducted,  that  the  few  really  noble 
hymns  which  have  been  written  in  English  by  modern 
Romanists  have  been  so  universal  and  truly  catholic  in 
their  spirit  that  they  have  immediately  become  the  pos- 
session of  the  English-speaking  Christian  world,  and 
are  sung  by  congregations  of  every  Christian  denomina- 
tion ;  while  the  majority  of  the  modern  hymns,  apart 
from  their  poverty  of  inspiration,  are  so  controversial, 
or  else  so  privately  and  particularly  Roman,  as  to 
exclude  from  their  meaning  all  Christians  outside  that 
communion.  In  a  word,  the  best  hymns  in  this  book 
are  already  in  most  English  collections  ;  the  bad  are 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  odd  hymns  contained  in  the 
book  a  considerable  majority  are  translated  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Caswall,  who,  although  he  has  borrowed  very 
considerably  the  language  of  other  English  hymn 
writers,  does  not  show  himself  to  be  possessed  of  any 
of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  best  lyrical  religious  poetry.    Such  a  verse  as  : 

"Through  the  wide  earth  was  never  mortal  man 
Born  holier  than  John  ;  to  whom  was  given 
A  guilty  world's  Baptiser  to  baptise, 
And  ope  the  door  of  Heaven  " — 

is  not  a  happy  rendering  of  one  of  the  stanzas  of 
"  Antra  deserti  teneris  ".  Nor  is  the  word  "  ope  "  one 
which  any  congregation  should  be  asked  to  sing. 

But  having  said  so  much,  I  can  turn  with  pleasure 
to  say  something  of  the  music  of  the  book,  for  which 
Dr.  Terry  is  entirely  responsible.  In  spite  of  its  serious 
and  inevitable  literary  defects,  this  hymnal  becomes  at 
once  a  work  of  the  first  importance,  because  of  the 
splendid  scholarship  and  sense  of  congregational 
requirements  shown  by  the  musical  editor.  The  accom- 
paniments to  the  plain-song  hymns  arc  themselves  an 
education  for  any  student  of  modal  music.  For  the 
first  time  these  melodies  have  been  so  treated  that, 
while  they  are  preserved  in  their  purest  form,  they  arc 
yet  made  to  fit  the  proper  accents  of  the  Latin  words 
in  a  way  any  congregation  can  master.  Dr.  Terry  is 
such  a  recognised  authority  on  the  traditional  music  of 
his  Church  that  this  is  no  more  than  would  lie  cxpe<  led 
of  him  ;  and  the  fifty  pages  in  which  these  modal  hymns 
-ire  included  <  onstitUte  in  themselves  a  work  of  the 
highest  musical  important-  uhirli  uill  leave  its  mark- 
on  all  subsequent  treatment  of  the  modal  hymns  for 
congregational  use. 

Bui  in  finding  tunes  for  the  hymns  in  the  vernacular 
Dr.  Terry  has  shown  a  musical  sense  no  less  distin- 
guished, allied  with  a  most  crafty  ingenuity.  Most  of 
our  splendid  English  hymn  and  psalm  tunes  were,  of 
course,  forbidden  to  him,  being  the  work  of  Protestants  ; 
but  wherever  his  scholarship  could  tr  ue  back  the  origin 
of  one  of  them  either  to  an  ancient  melodv,  or  a  folk 
tune,  or  some  other  music  which  may  once  have  been 
in  Catholic  and  universal  use,  he  has  included  it,  with 
the  result  that  there  arc  many  tunes  here  which  belong 


in  the  broadest  sense  to  English  hymnology,  although 
some  of  them  may  never  have  been  heard  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  before.  Here  and  there  his  ingenuity 
seems  to  overstep  probability ;  for  example,  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  beautiful  melody  set  to 
hymn  52  was  by  Mozart,  and  not  by  S.  YVebbe,  to  whom 
Dr.  Terry  attributes  it ;  and  in  any  case,  why  did  he 
substitute  the  tonic  chord  in  bar  6  for  the  dominant  har- 
mony with  the  F  sharp  in  the  bass,  which  is  so  beautiful 
a  feature  of  the  familiar  version? 

The  German  chorales,  which  are  generally  claimed 
as  being  the  pride  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Terry 
has  also  annexed,  on  the  very  proper  pretext 
that  they  are  almost  all  founded  on  melodies  which 
are  far  older  than  the  Reformation,  many  of  which 
were  adapted  to  Lutheran  use  from  the  old  Church 
melodies  themselves.  Here  and  there  are,  of  course, 
combinations  that  seem  strange  to  Anglicans — for 
example,  Newman's  hymn,  "  Praise  to  the  Holiest 
in  the  Height  ",  which  has  had  to  be  divorced  from  its 
familiar  Protestant  melody,  and  for  which  Dr.  Terry 
has  himself  written  a  tune  that,  although  it  is  good, 
can  never  successfully  compete  with  the  one  with  which 
the  words  have  made  us  familiar.  But  the  more  one 
considers  the  difficulties  which  he  has  had  to  con- 
tend with,  the  more  one  marvels  at  his  success.  There 
are  hardly  any  composers  of  any  note  among  the 
present-day  Roman  Catholic  organists  in  England  ;  he 
has  had  no  wide  field  to  draw  from  in  his  modern  tunes. 
He  has  necessarily  had  to  write  a  good  many  himself, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  musically  good,  and  yet  show 
so  sure  a  sense  of  what  a  congregation  can  compre- 
hend and  sing  with  effect,  that  Dr.  Terry,  little  as  he 
may  relish  the  prospect,  may  not  improbably  be 
regarded  in  the  future  as  the  Dykes  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that 
his  judgment  with  regard  to  modern  tunes  not 
his  own  has  failed  him ;  such  a  tune,  for  example, 
as  that  to  hymn  175  should  .not  have  been  included 
in  any  serious  collection ;  it  is  not  only  extremely 
ugly,  but  the  awkward  leaping  of  the  melody 
makes  it  thoroughly  unsuitable  for  congregational 
singing.  As  compensation  for  it  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  real  and  noble 
contribution  to  modern  hymnology  which  this  book  con- 
tains— a  beautiful  hymn  by  the  late  Aubrey  de  Yere, 
"  Who  is  she  that  stands  triumphant?"  with  its  fine 
and  inspiring,  though  perfectly  simple,  tune  by  Dr. 
Terry.  Like  all  the  best  hymns  in  the  book,  this  work 
of  the  Irish  poet  is  universal  in  its  sentiment,  and  is 
certain  to  find  its  way  into  every  worthy  collection. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Catholic  to  realise  the 
necessity  for  this  book  or  to  wish  it  well.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  country  church  in  Ireland  and  heard 
the  congregation  wailing  out  some  doggerel  translation 
of  one  of  the  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  set  to  a  lilting 
and  sugary  air,  cannot  fail  to  realise  what  a  boon  it  will 
be  to  many  a  hard-working  parish  priest  who  longs  to 
hear  sometimes  some  other  voice  than  his  own  worthily 
uttering  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  congregation. 

At  present  congregational  singing  is  impossible  in 
Westminster  Cathedral,  parlh  because  there  are  no 
hymn-books  and  partly  because  there  is  no  organ  except 
the  small  one  which  supports  the  singing  of  the  choir. 
Hut  now  that  there  is  a  worthy  collection  of  hymns  one 
may  hope  to  see  that  gn  at  building  furnished  with  an 
organ  worthy  of  it,  and  t<>  hear  some  day  bclore  long 
the  great  congregation  that  assembles  there  on  a  Sunday 
filling  Ilentley's  magnificent  nave  with  music  worthy  of 
their  Cathedral  and  their  Faith. 


THE   PLAYER'S  MYSTERY. 
Bv  John-  P,w.mi;k. 

Mk.  B.  IDBN  PAYNE'S  production  01  "The 
Spanish  Lovers  "  was  in  c\ery  way  important. 
As  a  series  of  siage  pictures  it  should  considerably 
have  astonished  London  playgoers,  probably  unaware 
that  Mr.  Men  I'avne  is  one  nl  oui  most  accomplished 
producers.      The  play  itself    contemporary  with  the 
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conquest  of  Granada,  with  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  and  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  old — is  charac- 
teristically a  product  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
periods  of  European  history.  Fernando  de  Rojas  is 
typically  a  poel  of  the  Renascence;  touched  with  race, 
but  sufficiently  in  the  tide  of  European  movement  to  be 
rccognisably  (lie  kinsman  of  Shakespeare.  But  of  more 
immediate  importance  t<>  London  people  than  the  trove 
of  an  ancient  play  are  tin-  problems  suggested  by  the 
acting  of  Miss  Mona  Limerick  as  Melibeea.  News- 
papers which  maintain  the  pretence  of  dealing  with 
dramatic  matters  of  the  day  by  packing  into  the 
theatre  men  in  all  stages  of  imaginative  blindness  and 
illiteracy  have  either  flatly  omitted  to  notice  the  per- 
formance of  Miss  Mona  Limerick,  or  have  clearly  been 
unaware  that  it  was  in  the  least  extraordinary. 

The  art  of  playing  is  more  pitted  with  traps  and 
difficulties  than  any  other  form  of  imaginative  effort. 
Most  playgoers,  many  players,  and  all  dramatic  critics 
seem  to  be  cheerfully  unconscious  that  they  exist. 
But  the  subject  is  so  baffling  to  anyone  who  has  sin- 
cerely tried  to  clear  his  mind  upon  it  and  to  translate 
the  current  critical  jargon  of  Press  criticism  into 
English,  or  French,  or  Double  Dutch,  or  any  other 
language  into  which  it  will  conveniently  fit,  that  per- 
sonally I  should  refuse  to  come  anywhere  within 
writing  distance  of  it  if  it  were  not  for  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  within  the  last  twelve  months  I  must 
inevitably  have  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about 
the  player  and  his  part.  The  main  difficulty  of  the 
subject  is  that  it  introduces  a  further  complication  into 
the  already  sufficiently  mysterious  working  of  the 
artist's  mind.  The  player's  material,  with  which  he 
has  necessarily  to  create  an  imaginative  conception,  is 
himself.  The  baffling  possibilities  of  an  introduction 
into  a  problem  in  aesthetics  of  so  unknown  and  shifting 
a  quantity  as  the  player  have  driven  many  logically- 
minded  thinkers  on  the  art  of  the  theatre  into  complete 
and  utter  despair.  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  has  cut  the  knot 
of  a  desperate  difficulty  by  abolishing  the  player  alto- 
gether, and  putting  in  his  place  a  super-doll.  The 
ancient  Greeks  compromised  with  the  difficulty  by 
hiding  the  player  behind  a  mask,  and  putting  him  upon 
a  pair  of  stilts.  In  this  way  they  thought  to  limit  the 
unknown  quantity  in  its  power  to  upset  the  calculations 
of  the  aesthetic  purist.  I  mention  these  things  because 
it  is  apparently  necessary  to  show  that  a  difficulty  does 
exist  ;  and  that  it  has  puzzled  bigger  heads  than  Mr. 
Flannel  Bannel,  who  continually  writes  as  if  it  did  not. 

"Flayers,  Sir!  I  look  on  them  as  no  better  than 
creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint  stools  to  make  faces 
and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs."  "  But, 
Sir,  you  will  allow  that  some  players  are  better  than 
others?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,  as  some  dogs  dance  better  than 
others."  Unmistakably  a  passage  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  !  This  is  how  the  friend  of 
Garrick  finally  disposes  of  the  "  art  "  of  the  player. 
Charles  Lamb  also  had  his  views  of  Garrick  :  "  Taking 
a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey,  I  was  struck  with 
the  affected  attitude  of  a  figure,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before,  and  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  a  whole-length  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Garrick.  Though  I  would  not  go  so  far  with  some 
good  Catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  all  players  out  of 
consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  scan- 
dalised." The  lines  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pratt  which  Lamb, 
on  inspection,  found  inscribed  under  this  harlequin 
figure — 

"  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  like  tw  in  stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine  " — 

inspired  him  to  one  of  his  most  precious  papers. 
Lamb  realised  very  clearly,  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  an  actor  of  the  meanest  intelligence  and  of  no 
imagination  to  counterfeit  the  printed  emotions  of 
Hamlet  scene  by  scene;  and,  without  in  the  least 
understanding  the  part  himself,  to  establish  in  simple 
Listeners  the  preposterous  idea  that  he  was  in  perpetual 
vommunion  with  Hamlet's  creator.  A  pertinent 
passage  of  the  argument  runs  : 


I  sec  no  reason  to  think  that  if  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  were 
written  over  again  by  some  such  writer  as  Banks  or  Lillo, 
retaining  tin-  process  of  the  story,  but  totally  omitting  all 
the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine  features  of  Shakespeare,  his 
Stupendous  intellect ;  and  only  talcing  care  to  give  us  enough 
of  passionate  dialogue,  w  hich  Hanks  or  Lillo  were  never  at  a 
loss  to  furnish ;  1  sec  not  how  the  effect  could  be  much 
different  upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  represent  Shakespeare  to  us  differently  from  his 
representation  of  Banks  or  Lillo.  Hamlet  would  still  be  a 
youthful  accomplished  prince,  and  must  be  gracefully  per- 
sonated; he  might  be  puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his 
conduct,  seemingly  cruel  to  Ophelia  ;  he  might  see  a  ghost 
and  start  at  it,  and  address  it  kindly  when  he  found  it  to 
be  his  father;  all  this  in  the  poorest  and  most  homely 
language  of  the  servilest  creeper  after  nature  that  ever  con- 
sulted the  palate  of  an  audience;  without  troubling 
Shakespeare  for  the  matter;  and  1  see  not  but  that  there 
would  bo  room  for  all  the  power  which  an  actor  has,  to 
display  itself.  All  the  passions  and  changes  of  passion  might 
remain  ;  for  these  arc  much  less  difficult  to  write  or  act  than 
is  thought,  it  is  a  trick  easy  to  be  attained,  it  is  but  a 
rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  of  the  voice,  a  whisper  with 
a  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its  approach,  and 
so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any  emotion  is, 
that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  the  look  and  line  shall 
carry  it  off  and  make  it  pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

In  a  word,  neither  Johnson  nor  Lamb  believed  in  an 
"art"  of  playing.  They  would  readily  have  admitted 
that  many  players  have  been  men  of  intellect  and 
imagination  ;  that  they  have  studied  their  roles  with 
care;  have  played  with  a  lofty  idea  of  their  vocation, 
and  interpreted  their  conceptions  with  elaborate 
physical  craft.  (Johnson  admired  Garrick  immensely.) 
But  neither  Johnson  nor  Lamb  would  have  admitted 
that  the  player's  talent  as  an  individual  affected  the 
argument.  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  they  say,  are 
fool-proof ;  a  player  who  understands  Lear  does  not 
necessarily  simulate  the  passions  of  Lear  better  than 
a  player  who  does  not.  Johnson  and  Lamb  do  not 
reduce  the  player  to  a  super-doll.  But  they  remove  his 
brains. 

Now  obviously  this  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  com- 
pletely satisfying  from  the  merely  logical  point  of  view. 
All  difficulties  are  removed.  The  unknown  factor  is 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Personally  I  am  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  being  quite  unable  to  accept 
it,  and  of  being  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  ready 
with  a  studied  alternative.  Within  the  last  few  days 
I  have  seen  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  in  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  Shakespeare,  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  in  Euripides,  Miss  Mona  Limerick  in 
Fernando  de  Rojas;  and  I  cannot  make  the  dancing- 
dog  hypothesis  fit  any  one  of  these  performances.  In 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham  I  am  conscious  of  the  deli- 
berately studied  exploitation  of  a  charming  personality 
whose  aesthetic  appeal  cannot  be  peacefully  reconciled 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  grimac-e  theory  of  playing.  In 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  is  probably  the  nearest  of  cur 
modern  players  in  spirit  and  intention  to  David 
Garrick,  I  am  conscious  of  a  keenly  intellectual  reader 
—or,  as  I  have  so  frequently  had  to  maintain,  mis- 
reader — of  Shakespeare's  characters,  playing  from  end 
to  end  of  his  part  in  strict  adherence  to  his  conception 
of  the  whole.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy's  Iphigenia 
could  not  conceivably  be  explained  as  a  mere  sum- 
total  of  unrelated  tones  and  attitudes.  It  passes 
urgently  to  the  spectator,  as  conceived  by  ihe  player, 
a  beautifully  proportioned  whole.  As  to  Miss  .Mona 
Limerick,  here,  at  any  rate,  was  a  plain  warning  for 
the  critic  who  wants  to  be  even  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  office  that  Dr.  Johnson's  theory  of  grimace  is 
no  legitimate  refuge.  Miss  Mona  Limerick's  Melibeea 
was  the  most  completely  baffling  interplay  of  interpre- 
tative and  creative  art  I  have  yet  seen  ;  and,  franklv, 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  deal  with  it.  Her  almost 
brutal  suppression  of  the  unessential,  her  insistence  on 
a  single  key,  her  unendurable  disregard  of  every  con- 
ventional grace  of  what  we  commonly  recognise  as 
beautiful  playing,  made  of  her  reading  an  almost  in- 
tolerable monotone.  She  was  the  incarnate  spirit  of 
that  ancient  and  insupportable  love-sickness  of  Renas- 
1  cence  poets.    She  was  the  poet's  mocd  made  visible. 
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No  merely  personal  trick  of  countenance,  speech,  or 
gesture  was  suffered  to  intrude.  Here  we  were  at 
precisely  the  opposite  end  of  the  player's  function  from 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  I  am  sure  that  a  thorough 
reading  of  the  player's  art  must  include  both  ends  ;  but 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  read  it. 

A  WOODPECKER  AT  KEW. 
By  J.  Rudge  Harding. 

AT  Kew,  sated  with  all  the  pruned  and  ordered 
triumphs  of  the  gardener's  art,  you  may  pass,  if 
you  will,  at  one  step  straight  into  the  cool  heart  of  a 
wood ;  where,  in  May,  a  spreading  sea  of  bluebells 
drowns  the  green-sward  in  its  waves,  and  giant  oak 
and  beech  and  horse-chestnut  rear  their  gnarled  trunks 
out  of  the  azure  flood  like  beacon-towers  in  the  brine. 
And  May,  the  month  of  bluebells,  is  likewise  the  month 
of  birds.  The  glades  of  Kew  are  full  of  them.  Indeed, 
a  latter-day  lyrist,  fired  by  their  tuneful  abundance, 
fairly  gives  Pegasus  his  head.  "  Noah  ",  he  ex- 
claims, "  hardly  knew  a  bird  of  any  kind  that  isn't 
heard  ...  at  Kew  in  lilac-time."  But  that  is  only 
the  poet's  way.  This  much  at  least  is  true,  that 
many  of  our  choicest  singing  birds  sojourn  here  in 
spring.  To  the  Queen's  Cottage  Garden,  where 
tangled  thickets  of  bramble — kept  wild  and  untended  in 
reverent  regard  for  Queen  Victoria's  wish — make  a 
delicious  wilderness  on  either  side  of  the  grassy  path, 
blackcap  and  garden-warbler,  willow-wren,  wood-wren 
and  lesser  whitethroat  all  come  at  nesting-time.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  nightingale,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years,  has  been  heard  again  this  spring.  Here  the 
cuckoo  calls  in  May.  The  chiff-chaff,  unheard  last 
year  in  many  of  his  usual  haunts,  duly  came  to  Kew. 
Swifts  dart,  screaming,  overhead  ;  a  jay  flashes, 
brilliant  across  a  glade  ;  tiny  gold-crests  gossip  in  shrill, 
sharp  tones;  a  bullfinch,  radiant  in  livery  of  black  and 
white,  blue-grey  and  warm  rich  red,  pipes  his  feeble 
lay ;  nuthatch  and  titmouse,  hidden  in  high  boughs, 
babble  unceasingly  in  many  tongues.  On  the  lake, 
among  "ornamental  "  water-fowl,  the  diving  dabchick 
sounds  his  whinnying  cry  ;  while,  by  the  water's  edge, 
sprightly  pied  wagtails  run  to  and  fro. 

It  was  among  the  oaks  at  Kew  that  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  that  tiny  bird  saddled  with  a  sounding 
name,  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker.  He  has  a  near 
relative,  the  greater  spotted,  of  whom  I  have  tragic 
memories.  A  pair  of  these  uncommon  birds  once  nested 
in  a  Buc  kinghamshire  wood,  and  the  female  had  already 
begun  to  lay  her  eggs  when,  one  ill-starred  day,  she 
came  to  a  miserable  end.  The  gamekeeper,  going  his 
rounds,  found  the  beautiful  bird  fast  in  the  steel  jaws 
of  one  of  his  deadly  "  vermin  "  traps.  Birds,  we  know, 
arc  blessed  with  short  memories.  His  mate  dead,  a 
bereaved  husband  wastes  no  time  in  unavailing  grief, 
but  sets  to  work  at  once  to  win  another.  Some  species 
woo  by  song  ;  some  by  display  of  brilliant  plumage  ; 
others  again  by  feats  of  flight,  like  the  snipe,  which, 
driving  downward  through  the  air,  makes  a  loud  "  bleat- 
ing "  or  "drumming"  noise  with  stiff-set  feathers  of 
wings  or  tail.  The  spotted  woodpecker,  in  search  of 
a  mate,  "  drums  "  too,  but  in  quite  another  way.  Ib- 
plants  himself  (irmly  against  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
hammers  the  bark  with  his  strong  bill,  sending  out  a 
dull  vibrating  sound  which  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off. 
Only  a  very  few  hours  after  the:  finding  of  that  poor 
pretty  woodpecker's  mangled  corpse,  her  lonely  mate 
set  up  a  steady  "drumming"  near  the  abortive  nest. 
No  doubt  it  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  summon  any 
unattached  female  within  earshot  to  fill  his  dead  wife's 
place.  Yet,  coming  close  on  that  grievous  little 
tragedy,  it  sounded  desolate — with  a  note  of  woe.  And 
instinctive  pity  for  the  bird  so  < null v  widowed  made 
one  hear  in  the  hollow  boom,  as  it  echoed,  mournful, 
through  the  silent  woods,  not  the  over-hasty  wooing  of 
another  mate,  but  a  solemn  dirge  for  the  departed. 

So  then,  hearing  the  well-remembered  sound  at  Kew, 
I  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  an 
old  acquaintance.    To  find  the  tree  from  which  the 


drumming  came  was  easy  enough,  but  to  sight  the  bird, 
who  made  it  was  quite  another  matter,  and  all  in  vain 
my  glasses  raked  the  dim  labyrinth  of  boughs  and 
leaves.  Presently  the  noise  ceased,  and  a  moment  later, 
from  another  oak  hard  by  there  came  a  cry — "  pee-pee- 
pee-pee  ",  loud,  clear,  high-pitched — not  all  unlike  a 
wryneck's  call,  but  sharper,  brisker  than  the  woebegone 
"oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear"  with  which  that  early 
migrant  (the  so-called  "cuckoo's  mate  ")  brings  in  the 
spring.  This  might  have  been  a  wryneck,  suddenly 
grown  sprightly,  who  had  quickened  the  tempo  of  his 
drawling,  flat  refrain  and  pitched  it  in  a  major  key. 
The  cry,  too,  had  a  hint  of  the  green  woodpecker's  lusty 
laugh,  but  faint  and  attenuated ;  a  lilliputian  echo, 
as  it  were,  of  that  loud  and  cheery  yell.  The  strange 
call,  following  so  quickly  on  the  other  sound,  set-one 
thinking.  Was  it,  after  all,  a  great  spotted  wood- 
pecker which  had  drummed  ?  Next  moment  a  tiny  bird 
flew  from  tree  to  tree  in  full  view.  By  great  good  luck 
the  trusty  field-glass  caught  him  on  the  wing  and  kept 
him  in  sight  till  he  alighted  on  a  long,  gaunt  limb  which 
shot  straight  up  through  a  tangled  maze  of  branches 
where  the  unaided  eye  would  surely  have  lost  him.  A 
lesser  spotted  woodpecker  !  Here  was  a  find  indeed. 
Little  dreaming  in  such  a  place  as  Kew,  with  its  throngs 
of  holiday-makers,  of  so  pleasant  an  encounter,  I  may 
be  excused  some  mild  excitement.  For  though  by  no 
means  rare,  a  bird,  smaller  than  a  sparrow,  which  spends 
its  time  in  high  tree-tops,  is  so  seldom  seen  as  to  be 
a  prize  worth  the  finding.  He  is  the  least  of  his  tribe  ; 
a  nimble  midget,  crimson-crested  and  barred  with  black 
and  white  ;  only  half  as  big  as  his  near  congener,  the 
great  spotted,  and  a  mere  dwarf  beside  the  well-known 
green  woodpecker,  the  laughing  "  yaffle  "  of  the  woods. 

High  o\erhead,  and  half  hidden  in  the  leaves,  the 
bare  bough  bending  suddenly  downward,  formed  a  sharp 
ridge  or  elbow.  At  the  very  apex  of  this  ridge  the  little 
woodpecker  perched  and  began  to  drum.  In  order  not 
to  alarm  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  better  view, 
I  sat  down,  taking  what  cover  was  possible,  and 
wriggled  cautiously  along  the  damp  grass  till  he  was 
clearly  focussed  in  the  glasses.  There  he  sat,  pressed 
close  against  the  branch,  his  head  working  vigorously 
as  it  rained  blows  on  the  bark  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
energy,  and  his  whole  body  quivering  with  the  violence 
of  the  strokes.  His  back  was  turned  so  that,  seen  from 
behind  and  below,  his  head  looked  all  black  ;  the  crimson 
crown,  the  male  bird's  badge,  being  hidden  from  sight. 
The  paroxysm  over,  he  would  lift  his  head  and  turn  it 
from  side  to  side,  presently  resuming  his  hammering. 
The  drumming-place  was  rubbed  smooth  as  though  from 
long  use,  and  there  were  two  parallel  lines  on  its  sur- 
face, caused  possibly  by  the  bird's  bill,  or  by  its  claws, 
in  clinging  to  the  wood.  This  frenzied  interlude  lasted 
about  two  minutes,  and  then  back  he  flew  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tree  to  feed  among  the  young  foliage.  To 
have  seen  him  with  the  naked  eve,  hopping  nimbly  about 
the  branches,  pecking  an  insect  from  a  leaf  or  swinging 
Upside  down  beneath  a  twig,  would  have  been  to  mis- 
take him  for  a  tit.  But  it  was  with  the  right  wood- 
pecker gait  that  he  clawed  his  wav  up  trunk  or  bough. 
Now  and  then,  breaking  off  from  his  feeding,  he  would 
throw  up  his  head  and  utter  his  piercing  little  cry.  Time 
after  time  this  routine  was  gone  through,  a  brief  spell 
of  drumming  followed  by  a  rather  longer  stay  in  the 
feeding-tree.  Sometimes,  in  the  intervals  of  drumming, 
he  would  vet  to  work  to  preen  himself,  and  then  a  deli- 
cately barred  and  mottled  wing  would  be  spread  wide 
from  the  branch.  Once  he  hopped  a  little  higher  up  and 
tried  a  new  place,  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  for 
the  sound  produced  was  thin  and  lac  king  in  resonance, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  the  well-tried  spot.  Though, 
in  course  of  time,  I  found  that  he  was  by  no  means 
faithful  to  one  feeding-tree-,  careful  watching  proved 
that,  roam  as  he  might  (and  his  cry  came  at  different 
times  from  widely  scattered  «  ornei  s  r.l  the  wood),  he 

never  drammed  except  on  that  one-  branch. 

How  his  wooing  fared  I  never  knew.  No  second 
woodpecker  was  seen,  nor,  though  I  sought  high  and 
low,  could  I  hit  upon  the-  nest,  if  nest  there  were.  A 
newly-bored  hole  in  an  oak,  near  the  drumming-tree, 
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looked  a  likely  nesting-place,  but  a  diligent  and  patient 
watch  went  unrewarded.  No  bird  came  near  except, 
once,  a  nuthatch,  who  alighted  close  to  the  hole  and 
inspected  it  curiously,  but  did  not  venture  in.  The 
Shadows  cast  by  the  leaves  of  this  tree  made  dappled 
patches  on  its  trunk.  At  times  some  passing  sight  or 
sound  would  draw  one's  eyes  away  from  the  hole ; 
glancing  quickly  back,  one  would  be  cheated  for  an 
instant  into  the  belief  that  the  chequered  shade  which 
flickered  there  was  the  bird  itself.  Another  hole,  bored 
bv  a  woodpecker  in  some  past  spring,  was  not  drawn 
blank.  A  smart  tap  on  the  trunk  with  a  walking-stick 
brought  out,  not  woodpeckers,  however,  but  first  one 
and  then  another  grey  American  squirrel,  which 
scurried,  helter-skelter,  up  the  tree,  dragging  out  with 
them  in  their  frantic  haste  some  straw  which  had  been 
in  the  hole.  Does  the  American  squirrel,  unlike  ours, 
breed  in  holes  in  trees?  And  how  came  these  grey 
squirrels  here?  Many  of  them  have  found  their  way 
from  the  Zoological  Gardens  into  Regent's  Park,  where 
they  arc  grown  as  tame  as  those  in  the  parks  of  their 
native  land.  Indeed  the  Sunday  afternoon  pastime  of 
feeding  the  squirrels  is  nowadays  as  popular  in  the 
Broad  Walk  as  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Is  it 
possible  that  some  of  these  imported  squirrels  have 
turned  explorers,  and,  seeking  fresh  woods,  have  dis- 
covered and  colonised  Kew?  They  are  clearly  spread- 
ing beyond  London,  for  one  has  been  seen  far  away, 
in  a  garden  at  Coombe,  on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond 
Park.  One  doubts  the  wisdom  of  turning  loose  these 
hardy  aliens  in  English  woods.  America,  which  wel- 
comed the  sparrow  with  open  arms,  now  bitterly  repents 
its  folly.  We,  in  our  turn,  may  live  to  regret  that  we 
took  this  ingratiating  Transatlantic  stranger  to  our 
hearts.  Our  native  red  squirrel  is  already  an  epicure 
of  birds'  eggs.  His  American  cousin,  too,  has  prob- 
ably a  pretty  taste  that  way,  and  should  he  multiply 
and  occupy  the  land  (as  well  he  might)  one  trembles 
for  the  fate  of  many  a  nest. 

Kew,  in  that  month  of  May,  was  full  of  surprises. 
Day  after  day  one  was  puzzled  by  a  strange  cry  which 
resounded  through  the  woods,  hollow  and  mysterious. 
"  How?  How?  "  the  melancholy  voice  inquired  in  dreary 
iteration.  It  was  a  bird,  without  doubt,  but  what  bird? 
In  the  end  it  proved  to  be  a  Californian  quail,  a  hand- 
some fellow  adorned  with  a  long  tufted  feather  which 
nods  like  a  helmet  plume  before  his  eyes.  He  had 
escaped,  of  course,  from  some  aviary,  and,  urged  by 
freedom  and  the  spring,  was  singing  the  love-song  of 
his  kind.  But,  standing  solitary  on  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
he  seemed  to  ask,  as  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  dismal 
halloo,  how  in  the  world  he  came  to  be  in  that  strange 
place. 


PIANIST'S  MUSIC. 


By  John  F.  Runciman. 

C  INCH  the  rise  of  the  German  school  of  music  the 
world  has  grown  suspicious  of  the  compositions 
of  the  virtuosos.  When  a  man  wins  a  name  as  a 
player  on  the  piano  or  violin  he  can  scarcely  get  people 
to  take  him  seriously  as  a  composer;  and  if  his  work 
does  get  a  hearing  it  is  as  a  rule  listened  to  with 
patience  only  out  of  respect  for  the  performer.  Time 
was  when  to  be  a  musician  meant  chiefly  to  be  a  per- 
former. Until  the  arrival  of  Wagner  the  great  German 
composers  were  harpsichordists,  pianists  or  organists 
first  :  they  were  allowed  to  compose  only  because  bv 
hook  or  by  crook  music  had  to  be  got  for  them  to  plav. 
Consider  the  list  of  big  men  :  Handel  and  Bach  were 
the  foremost  organists  of  their  time,  and  as  organists 
they  first  sprang  into  fame;  Haydn  was  a  fiddler  and 
player  of  the  harpsichord  ;  Mozart  and  Weber  were 
pianists ;  when  Beethoven  went  to  Vienna  after 
Mozart's  death  Count  Waldstein  wrote  the  famous 
letter  :  "  Dear  Beethoven, — You  are  travelling  to 
Vienna  in  fulfilment  of  your  long-cherished  wish.  The 
genius  of  Mozart  is  still  weeping  and  bewailing  the  loss 
of  her  favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible  Haydn  she 
found  a  refuge  but  no  occupation,  and  is  now  waiting 


to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to  someone  else.  Labour 
assiduously,  and  receive  Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands 
of  Haydn  ".  This  was  in  1792,  when  Haydn  w  as  doing 
his  best  work  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  as  a  pianist, 
not  as  a  composer,  he  went.      Gluck  stands  alone  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  a  musician  who  gained  his 
renow  n  by  his  music  and  not  by  his  playing.  Perhaps 
Beethoven's  deafness  had  something  to  do  with  the 
beginning  of  the  change,  for  he  composed  long  after  he 
had  ceased  to  play  ;  but  also  we  must  remember  that 
w  ith  the  nineteenth  century  specialism  began  to  creep  in. 
The  resources  of  the  piano  were  increased,  and  more 
and  more  time  was  required  to  master  its  technique; 
instruments  were  added  to  the  orchestra,  and  ordinary 
work-a-day  orchestral  music  became  so  complex  that 
merely  to  set  down  the  notes  took  ten  or  a  hundred 
limes  as  long  as  it  w  ould  have  occupied  Mozart  to  score 
the  same  piece  of  music  for  his  small  band.    It  seemed 
as  if  a  life-time  was  not  long  enough  for  a  man  to  do 
the  two  things,  write  music  and  play  it.    Came  Berlioz 
in  France  and  Wagner  in  Saxony,  two  composers  who 
could  not  play  at  all;  came  Liszt,  the  mighty  pianist 
whose  compositions,  to  my  mind,  lack  precisely  the 
qualities  that  make  music  worth  writing.  Rubinstein 
is  in  some  degree  an  exception  ;  but  his  work  is  diffuse, 
thin,  watery,  as  if  in  the  brief  respites  between  concert- 
tours  and  practising  his  instrument  he  had  not  the  time 
-to  concentrate  and  do  "the  fundamental  brain-work  " 
which  is  the  foundation  of  music,  as  of  any  other  art- 
work.   Chopin,  too,  was  an  exception.    He  belongs  to 
the  line  of  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  purely  musical,  inventive,  and  poetic  gift, 
he  possessed  a  piano-technique  equal  to  Liszt's,  save 
where  sheer  muscular  strength  was  needed.    None  of 
the  fine  fiddlers  could  really  compose  :  w  ithout  exception 
they  devoted  themselves  to  setting  down   stuff  that 
served  to  display  the  marvels  of  their  virtuosity.  The 
case  of  singer's  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  for  by 
some  inexorable  law  of  nature  singers  never  are  musi- 
cians.     The  despair  of  composers  rehearsing  their 
operas  is  that  so  few  of  the  artists  can  read  their  parts. 
I  know  of  only  two  singers  who  can  accompany  them- 
selves, Mr.  Max  Heinrich  and  Mr.  Henschel.  The 
second  is  an  accomplished  all-round  musician  ;  but  those 
who  heard  Mr.  Heinrich  when  he  lived  in  this  country 
some  years  ago  and  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  showed  himself  an  incomparably 
finer  artist.    Incidentally,  I  wonder  whether  a  first-rate 
dramatist  has  ever  shown  himself  anything  of  an  actor. 
There  is  Shakespeare,  of  course  ;  but  was  he  anything 
of  an  actor?    I  suspect  he  was  a  very  poor  one;  and 
he  certainly  held  the  actor's  art  in  boundless  contempt 
and  loathed  himself  for  having  strutted  in  the  public 
gaze. 

This  prejudice  against  the  music  of  virtuosos  exists, 
and  will  be  hard  to  break  down.     D'Albert  has  given 
up  piano-playing  in  public,  partly,  I  presume,  because 
of  the  demands  the  practising  of  mere  finger  and  wrist 
gymnastic  makes  upon  a  pianist's  time,  but  also,  I 
surmise,  because  as  long  as  he  was  a  public  performer 
the  public  pooh-poohed  his  operas.    When  Paderewski 
played  his  own   concerto  in   London   he  was  voci- 
ferously applauded  ;  but  he  saw  what  was  the  matter 
— the  audience  wanted  him  to  play  something  else ; 
and  when  he  came  back  to  do  so  he  was,  if  ever 
man  w  as,  in  a  violent  temper.    I  fancy  a  change  will 
soon  take  place  in  the  public  attitude.    I  don't  know 
what  our  London  music  schools  are  doing,  but  I  know- 
that  in  the  better  Continental  schools  an  executant  must 
go  through  a  theoretical  training ;  and  this  is  some- 
thing, if  not  much.    Opera  singers  are  not  affected, 
unfortunately,  for  they  mainly  go  to  private  teachers 
as  deficient  in  real  musicianship  as  themselves.  But 
the  hard  work  to  effect  a  change  has  been  done  by  the 
virtuosos  themselves.    Ysaye  has  long  proved  himself 
almost   as  great  a  conductor  as  he  is  a  violinist ; 
d'Albert's  operas  have  succeeded  in  Germany;  Lamond 
has  written  at  least  one  beautiful  symphony,  besides  a 
number  of  smaller  things;  recently  I  heard  some  fresh 
and  vigorous  things  by  Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  a  brilliant 
pianist ;  and  this  very  week  in  London  two  pianists 
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of  the  top  rank,  Padcrewski  and  Busoni,  have  come 
forward  with  music  which  cannot  be  carelessly  brushed 
aside,  but,  on  the  contrary,  demands  to  be  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  sympathetic  attention, 
too.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Richard 
Strauss,  conductor  and  composer  first,  also  plays  the 
piano  well.  I  should  not  welcome  a  return  to  the 
eighteenth-century  view  that  to  be  reckoned  a  musician 
a  man  must  be  a  virtuoso ;  but  at  least  let  us  get  rid 
of  the  prejudiced  view  that  because  a  man  is  a  virtuoso 
he  cannot  be  a  musician. 

Xikisch  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
Paderewski's  B  minor  symphony  on  Monday  night,  and 
I  judge  that  everything  in  it  was  brought  out.  The 
programmist  rather  alarmed  me  at  the  outset,  for  he 
speaks  of  Paderewski's  "country"  and  also  of  the 
"intimate  and  lyrical  characteristics  of  his  race". 
Knowing  Paderewski's  race,  knowing  also  that  he 
resides  in  Switzerland,  I  feared  some  of  the  yodellings 
and  garglings  Wagner  delighted  to  mock  at.  But,  it 
would  appear,  race  and  nationality  are  different  things, 
and  the  country  spoken  of  is  Poland,  and  this  is  a  Polish 
symphony.  Now,  I  must  confess  to  being  dubious 
about  anything  Polish.  For  half  a  century  England 
was  overrun  with  refugee  Polish  counts,  and  these  were 
not  an  encouraging  set.  I  do  not  know  a  single  bar 
of  Polish  music  which  is  at  once  genuine  and  good  ;  the 
quality  and  flavour  which  we  call  Polish  in  Chopin 
might  be  Hungarian,  Russian,  Oriental — anything  you 
please  :  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  flavour  ;  the  substance 
of  the  music  is  German,  French — and  Chopin.  Never 
have  Polish  refugees  lifted  a  finger  to  help  Poland; 
never  did  Chopin  subscribe  a  sou  of  his  huge  Parisian 
earnings  to  help  the  cause  he  loved  so  much  that  when 
excited  at  times  he  used  to  knock  quite  mezzo-forte 
chords  and  arpeggios  out  of  the  piano.  I  do  not  doubt 
Paderewski's  sincerity.  An  artist  may  sympathise 
deeply  with  the  woes  of  peoples  who  perished  before 
the  Greek  civilisation  ;  Artemus  Ward  shed  tears  of 
regret  over  Shakespeare's  grave  and  Mark  Twain  on 
Adam's  (the  first  man).  Yet  there  is  a  big  But— and 
I  will  consider  the  symphony  as  music,  regardless  of 
the  sorrows  of  Poland. 

It  consists  of  a  symphony  poem  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
lude— an  allegro,  with  an  adagio  introduction,  and  an 
andante.  The  poem  is  a  complete,  self-contained  thing, 
having  no  connexion  that  I  could  feel  with  the  pre- 
ceding movements.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to 
lea  rn  that  the  poem  and  the  other  portions  were 
written,  or  at  any  rate  conceived,  at  different  dates; 
but  far  be  it  from  me  to  affirm  this  to  be  so;  for 
Paderewski's  music  possesse;;  no  individuality,  there  is 
no  style  that  can  be  called  Paderewski's  ;  what  he  wrote 
yesterday  might  have  been  written  twenty  years  ago; 
and  where  there  is  no  style  there  can  be  no  observable 
growth  or  development  of  a  style.  The  poem  describes 
the  insurrection  of  '63-4,  the  defeat  of  the  Poles,  their 
lament  over  the  fallen  revolutionists,  and,  last,  their  de- 
termination to  do  it  again  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. It  would  depict  with  equal  pieturesqueness  and 
Veracity  the  first  attempts  of  a  newly-married  wife  to 
cook  a  beef-steak  pudding.  We  have  all  the  ferment 
of  preparations,  the  dissuasions  of  the  panic-stricken 

bridegroom,  the  boiling-over  of  pans  and  the  smashing 
of  dishes,  the  lady's  lamentation  over  the  failure  and 
mess,  and  the  voire  of  the  husband  at  the  close,  sooth- 
ing and  cheering,  saying  "  Well,  never  mind;  try,  try, 
try  again  ".  Then-  is  enough  dignity  in  the  music  for 
BUCh  an  event,  but  not  enough  for  a  national  rising 
against  a  foreign  oppressor.  One-  half-flcdgcd  theme, 
said  by  Padcrewski  to  be  a  "  brilliant  chivalri* 
theme  ",  might  still  be  worked  up  into  something  fine  : 
as  it  is  it  Stands  to  s  real  theme  as  a  tadpole  to  a  frog. 
The  two  earlier  portions  are  more  satisfac  torv  :  indeed 
the  opening  adagio  has  real  beauty  and  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling,  while  the  andante  rises  to  a  point 
of  sheer  loveliness  and  e<st,ilii  emotion  that  shows  th.it 
the  pianist  may  yet  beromc  a  composer.  The  best 
feature  of  the  whole  business  is  that  here  we  have  not 
piano  music  arranged  for  the  orchestra,  but  music 
orchestral!}  conceived.     The  scoring  is  not  particularly 


good — which  is  in  itself  a  hopeful  sign  :  it  shows  that 
Paderewski  thought  more  of  what  he  was  trying  to 
express  than  of  the  means  of  expressing  it.  It  was 
thin,  noisy,  so  that  Strauss'  "  Don  Juan  ",  which  came 
soon  after  on  the  programme,  seemed  brilliant  and  rich 
in  comparison.  Strauss  is  no  favourite  of  mine  :  I  dis- 
like composers  who  debase  the  coinage  of  music  ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  instrumentation  he  is  miles  in  front  of 
any  of  our  men  save  Holbrooke.  Paderewski  employs 
three  bass  sarrusophones — a  sort  of  brass  bassoon  that 
emits  tones  of  a  sinister,  not  to  say  diabolical,  quality ; 
and  their  chords  are  supposed  to  suggest  the  over- 
whelming numerical  strength  of  the  enemy.  "  I  can 
only  say  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  No  one  would 
know  what  they  were  doing  there  at  all  had  not  the 
composer  told  us.  They  are  simply  objectionable,  -and 
two  other  objectionable  characteristics  of  the  score 
must  be  mentioned.  The  tone-colour  and  the  contours 
of  some  of  the  melodies  are  at  times  nothing  but 
Tschaikowsky  spoiled ;  and  the  continual  childish 
echoes  from  one  group  of  instruments  of  passages  just 
played  by  another  group  are  also  a  favourite  dodge  of 
Tschaikowsky,  and  a  very  hateful  dodge.  Paderewski 
must  do  more  hard  thinking  and  hard  work,  think  more 
closely  about  what  he  has  to  say,  and  work  more 
laboriously  to  say  it  in  his  own  way,  before  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  considered  a  real  creator. 

This  symphony  I  approached  with  an  open  mind.  I 
was  prepared  to  go  some  way  to  meet  the  composer ; 
I  have  not  blamed  him  for  not  doing  something  he  did 
not  intend  to  do,  but  have  judged  his  work  by  the 
standard  he  himself  set  up,  have  tried  to  estimate  in 
how  far  he  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out  his 
declared  purpose.  My  attitude  is  the  same  towards 
Busoni.  His  music  had  to  stand  a  double  test.  First, 
he  played  in  his  most  glorious  manner  the  Beet- 
hoven E  flat  concerto,  and  after  that  some  variations 
— or  rather,  a  kind  of  very  elaborate  chaconne — by 
the  greatest  of  the  pianist-composers,  Liszt.  This  is 
called  a  "  paraphrase  on  "  the  old  church  tune  to  "  Dies 
Irae  "  and  is  an  astounding  piece  of  music.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  a  set  of  Dance  of  Death  frescoes 
in  a  church  at  Pisa — Death  coming  suddenly  on  the 
soldier,  the  huntsman,  the  young  child  and  so  on.  As 
happens  with  Liszt  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  the 
idea  is  finer  than  the  way  it  is  carried  out.  There  is 
everything  in  the  music  save  the  one  quality  that  makes 
music  worth  writing  and  redeems  it  from  the  grave. 
Still,  his  want  of  true  imagination,  and  especially  his 
want  of  power  of  developing  a  theme,  are  not  so  pain- 
fully felt  as  in  compositions  where  a  continuous  sweep 
is  wanted  ;  for  the  chaconne  form  permits  a  legitimate 
use  of  his  wonderful  skill  in  transmogrifying  his 
themes  and  real  development  might  even  be  somewhat 
out  of  place.  The  first  of  Busoni's  works  stood  t he 
test  well.  Called  a  "  berceuse  elcgiaque  ",  I  confess 
my  inability  to  understand  what  it  is  alx>ut,  and  an 
inane  programme  affords  no  help.  But  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful, with  its  strange  mystic  atmosphere.  The  parrot 
cry  of  "  Debussy  "  doers  not  alter  my  opinion  that  it 
is  original  :  Debussy  is  not  the  source  of  the  dissonances 
beloved  of  the  younger  composers  :  he  is  only  one  of 
many  who  are  striving  and,  to  my  mind,  a  quite  unim- 
portant one.  The  suite  "  Turandot  "  is  stuff  of  a  much 
inferior  kind.  It  is  compiled  from  theatre  incidental 
pieces  and  might  well  have  been  left  in  the  theatre. 
Pom-pom-pom  on  the  drums  and  crude  suggestions  of 
Oriental  s<  ales  do  not  sr.  urc  an  Oriental  atmosphere 

which  is  perhaps  so  much  the  better;  for  one  grOWl 
sick  of  the  local  colour  composers  offer  us  in  lieu  of 
true  invention.  The  suite  was  cxaspcratingly  mono- 
tonous :  the  unlimited  use  of  "  efte.  ts  "  simply  worried 
me  after  tin-  first  five-  minute  s.  The  berceuse  alone 
is  worth  fifty  Paderewski  pretentious  symphonies; 
the  suite  hardly  counts.  One  point  remains  to  be 
noted  :  in  Busoni's  musii  ,  as  in  Paderewski's,  the 
musician  is  evident  and  there  i  •  elv  1  trac  e  of  the 
pianist . 
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EXCESS  IN  GARDENING.* 
Hv  THE  Hon.  Mrs.  EVELYN  CECIL. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  ihere  has  been  a  wonderful 
revival  in  gardening  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  the  question  now  is  whether  over  zeal  on  the  part 
of  novices  in  the  art  may  not  bring  the  taste  into  dis- 
repute? So  many  "take  up"  gardening  because  it 
is  the  fashion,  and  rush  into  excess.  Every  fresh  dis- 
coverer of  the  charms  of  a  simple  life  with  an  artistic 
Cottage  and  a  picturesque  garden  seems  to  imagine 
that  she  is  the  first  to  find  happiness  in  such  surround- 
ings, and  eagerly  gives  her  experiences  to  the  world. 
So  often  nowadays  as  soon  as  a  garden  is  made  a  book 
is  written,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  share  all  the 
beart-searchings  of  the  inexperienced  possessor  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  plant  will  or  will  not  succeed  in 
a  particular  spot.  In  the  "  Happy  Garden  "  we  are 
even  told  where  a  path  is  to  be  made  and  "  expensive  " 
lilies  planted  at  some  future  date.  From  a  laudable 
desire  to  help  the  beginner  the  number  of  books  on 
simple  garden  operations  has  increased  with  amazing 
rapidity.  Some  of  these  volumes  are  of  course  justified, 
while  others  simply  repeat  well-known  directions  in  a 
jaunty  style,  with  the  addition  of  more  or  less  perfect 
lists  of  plants  for  various  purposes.  In  the  "  Complete 
Gardener  "  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas  forestalls  criticism  that 
the  work  is  "couched  in  too  light  a  vein"  by  saying 
in  his  preface  he  has  adopted  the  "  homely  phrase  "  to 
encourage  the  amateur,  so  he  is  not  told  simply  that 
Lenten  roses  begin  to  flower  in  March,  but  that  they 
"take  up  the  running  in  March,"  and  so  on,  through 
over  500  pages.  Are  these  varieties  of  style  any  real 
help  to  the  amateur? 

"  Garden  Design  in  Theory  and  Practice  "  is  another 
of  those  books  recently  added  to  garden  literature  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  place.  It  contains  many 
practical  hints  ;  for  instance,  young  designers  are  told 
to  clean  up  their  plans  with  rubber  or  stale  bread 
crumbs,  and  to  make  use  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
when  dealing  with  estates  of  a  certain  size,  but  one  can- 
not help  feeling  how  very  elementary  the  training  must 
have  been  if  such  suggestions  were  necessary.  Yet 
throughout  the  work  it  is  presupposed  that  the  informa- 
tion is  being  imparted  to  professional  gardeners  called 
in  to  give  advice  and  lay  out  other  people's  grounds. 
He  must  be  a  bold  person  who  attempted  to  create  a 
rock  garden  after  reading  eight  pages,  or  to  design  a 
terrace  and  steps  after  studying  five,  yet  this  is  the 
space  allotted  to  these  subjects  in  the  present  volume. 
It  would  be  wiser,  without  unduly  discouraging  the 
student,  to  make  him  realise  that  unless  he  has  a  special 
genius  it  must  take  years  of  study  before  even  one 
acre  of  ground  can  be  laid  out  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  If  gardening  is  to  go  on  improving  in  the 
next  decade  as  it  has  done  during  the  last,  all  new 
adherents  to  the  ever-increasing  army  of  gardeners 
must  be  thorough  in  their  knowledge,  but  moderate 
in  its  display. 

The  first  thought  on  taking  up  a  book  such  as 
"  Saturday  in  my  Garden  "  is  how  much  more  a  novice 
would  learn  by  spending  a  few  afternoons  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  friendly  old  gardener  than  by  studying 
any  number  of  similar  volumes.  There  are  certain  arts, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  thumbs  in  potting,  or  the  cor- 
rect twist  in  making  holes  with  a  dibble,  which  no 
amount  of  words  can  teach,  but  which  can  be  learnt 
readily  with  a  little  practice  once  the  right  way  has  been 
shown.  However,  the  inexperienced  amateur  who  can- 
not obtain  any  object-lessons  will  find  Mr.  F.  Hadfield 
Farthing's  book  a  great  help,  and  those  who  have  some 
foundation   of   working   methods   can    refresh  their 
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memories  when  they  forget  how  far  apart  to  sow  their 
sweet  peas,  or  how  deep  to  plant  their  bulbs.  The 
diagrams  are  exceptionally  clear  and  helpful.  Mr. 
W  alter  Wright,  in  his  book,  "  Roses  and  Rose  Gar- 
dens ",  scoffs  at  those  who  devote  some  of  their  small 
gardens  to  the  culture  of  vegetables,  but  the  Saturday 
gardener,  while  admitting  that  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it,  owns  that 
there  is  a  sentimental  side,  and  gives  directions  to  help 
those  who  find  a  satisfaction  in  producing  their  own 
peas  and  cauliflowers.  Anyone  who  fails  to  sympathise 
must  have  forgotten  how  much  sweeter  the  cress  and 
radish  tasted  when  grown  by  would-be  gardeners  in 
nursery  days  than  any  salad  eaten  in  after  life. 

Any  book  on  roses  must  go  over  ground  which  has 
been  traversed  by  all  writers  on  gardens,  and  the  publi- 
cations and  lists  of  the  National  Rose  Society  leave 
little  unsaid;  so  there  is  not  much  that  can  claim  any 
novelty  in  Mr.  Walter  Wright's  book.  The  practical 
part  is  very  well  done,  and  useful  hints  on  soils, 
manures,  budding,  and  insect  pests  have  special  weight, 
coining  from  such  an  experienced  gardener.  The  his- 
torical chapters  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge, 
and  there  is  so  little  classification  or  chronology  that 
what  is  new  is  hard  to  find.  Merely  to  say,  "  Another 
old  favourite  was  Fortune's  yellow,  which  came  out 
in  1845,"  is  a  poor  record  of  that  rose's  history.  The 
rather  doubting  way  in  which  the  story  of  the  re- 
discovery of  the  single  white  Banksian  rose  is  referred 
to  seems  a  piece  of  unnecessary  caution,  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  plant  in  Scotland  is  well  attested,  and  the 
care  and  skill  as  a  gardener  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  is 
unimpeachable.  Mr.  Wright  has  his  favourites  among 
roses,  and  some,  whose  value  has  not  been  fully  realised, 
he  very  justlv  brings  into  prominence  by  placing  them 
on  several  lists.  One  in  particular  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
brought  forward,  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  a  rose  that 
belongs  to  the  rugosas,  but  it  stands  alone  and  un- 
rivalled in  that  class  for  vigour,  form,  colour  and  scent. 
Many  of  the  selections,  both  of  new  roses  and  old 
favourites  are  equally  good,  but  the  type  roses  receive 
rather  summary  treatment.  Two,  for  instance,  which 
are  not  mentioned  at  all,  are  well  worth  planting  in  any 
large  or  wild  garden  for  the  sake  of  their  graceful 
growth  and  foliage,  Rosa  Carolina  and  Rosa  lucida. 
Again  the  Macartney  rose  is  described  as  having 
"  white  flowers  in  summer  "  and  "  a  dwarf  grower", 
but  no  allusion  is  made  to  its  distinctive  and  delicious 
perfume  which  once  experienced  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
It  is  certainly  a  slip  to  say  that  roses  are  cultivated  for 
attar  near  Grasse  and  Nice  "  on  the  Cote  d'Or  ".  The 
P.L.M.  Railway  advertises  trains  to  the  "Cote 
d'Azur",  but  the  C6te  d'Or  is  the  high  cold  country 
round  Dijon. 

"The  Bulb  Book"  by  Mr.  John  Weathers  fills  a 
want,  and  will  be  found  extremely  handy  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  scope  of  the  work  embraces  (with  the 
exception  of  orchids)  all  tuberous  and  rhizomalous 
plants,  such  as  anemones  or  Solomon's  Seal,  as  well 
as  the  true  bulbs.  The  species  mentioned  are  chiefly 
those  grown  in  this  country,  and  in  most  cases 
the  finest  varieties;  but  here  and  there  one  meets 
with  choice  things  which  have  not  found  their  way 
to  England  in  any  number.  The  dainty  little  Anoma- 
theca  cruenta  is  rightly  stated  to  be  the  best 
known  of  the  Lapeyrousias,  but  could  some  of  the 
others  find  a  place  in  greenhouses  or  warm  gardens 
thev  would  be  equally  popular.  I  call  to  mind  one  not 
in  "  The  Bulb  Book  ",  Lapeyrousia  Sandcrsoni,  which  I 
have  seen  forming  a  brilliant  blue  carpet  at  one  locality 
in  Rhodesia;  and  it  would  be  a  delight  in  an  English 
garden.  A  study  of  some  of  the  less  exhausted  families 
described  in  this  volume  is  most  instructive.  How 
rarely  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  is  met  with,  yet  it 
flowers  in  autumn  when  other  things  are  scarce,  or 
Anoiganthus  breviflorus  with  attractive  golden  yellow- 
flowers.  "  The  Bulb  Book  "  is  certainly  one  to  add  to 
a  gardener's  library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHATTERTON  MODERNISED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

Sir, — I  observe  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  1  June 
7912,  at  p.  689,  in  a  review  of  an  edition  of  Chatterton, 
the  remark  that  "  we  should  be  more  than  content  with 
the  same  text  modernised  ". 

But  the  "  modernised  "  text  already  exists.  The 
very  stanza  beginning  "  The  evening  comes  "  etc.  is 
.given  precisely  in  the  same  words,  and  with  the  modern 
spelling,  in  my  edition  of  Chatterton,  volume  i.  p.  37, 
London,  Bell  and  Daldy,  1871. 

And  at  p.  xix  of  the  Preface  I  point  out  the  fatal 
mistake  in  the  third  line  of  this  stanza,  viz.  "  Around 
the  ale-stake  minstrels  sing  the  song".  Chatterton 
found  in  Speght  a  false  explanation  of  "ale-stake", 
viz.  that  it  meant  "a  may-pole";  whereas  it  was  so 
placed  that  minstrels  could  not  have  gathered  "  around 
it  "  unles-s  they  possessed  the  unusual  qualification  of 
being  able  to  walk,  like  flies,  up  and  down  the  side  of 
a  house. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


"  THE  INCONSTANT  MOON." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Barwick-in-Elmet. 

Sir, — The  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  25  May 
from  "  R.  N."  pointing  out  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's 
mistake  in  describing  Sirius  as  visible  at  night  in  mid- 
summer incidentally  proves  the  accuracy  of  C.  S. 
Calverley's  astronomical  knowledge. 

Since  Sirius  is  at  its  highest  point  about  mid-day 
in  midsummer  the  reference  to  it  in  "  Lines  on  Hearing 
the  Organ  "  is  not,  as  I  have  till  now  thought,  poetic 
licence,  but  a  correct  statement  of  actual  fact. 
"  Dearly  do  I  love  thy  grinding; 
Joy  to  meet  thee  on  thy  road 
Where  thou  prowlest  through  the  blinding 

Dust  with  that  stupendous  load, 
'Neath  the  baleful  star  of  Sirius, 

When  the  postmen  slowlier  jog, 
And  the  ox  becomes  delirious, 
And  the  muzzle  decks  the  dog." 

Yours  faithfully, 
  R.  H.  H. 

WHAT  IS  A  FLUKE? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey,  1  June  191 2 

Sir, — The  expression  "by  a  fluke"  is  usually  used 
in  the  sense  of  by  accident  or  hazard,  but  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  know  whether  its  origin  is  not  something 
quite  the  reverse,  that  is  to  say,  by  careful  calculation 
and  design.  Charnock,  the  naval  writer,  quotes  the 
discourse  of  one  Gibson,  in  1669,  on  the  military 
management  of  the  Navy,  and  alludes  to  the  action 
between  the  "  Coventry  "  friggott,  under  the  French 
flag,  and  the  "Colchester"  friggott,  under  Captain 
Morgan,  who  "  might  easily  have  taken  the  French 
shipp  had  he  fought  hi  r  a  shipp's  length  distance,  but 
Morgan  hoarded  the  'Coventry'  forthwith,  and  was 
put  off.  Before  the  second  boarding,  to  make  it  uneasy 
for  the  '  Colchester  ',  or  fright  him  from  boarding 
them,  the  Frenchman  shod  the  inner  (look  of  his  sheat 
anchor,  and  hung  it  a-coek-bill  ovr  that  side  on  \\hi<  li 
the  '  Colchester  '  approached  them.  I'pon  the  '  Col- 
chester's '  boarding,  this  sheat  anchor  (look  ran  into 
ihc  '  Colchester's  '  bow,  and  made  so  great  a  hole  as 
to  sink  her,  and  drown  every  man,  and  mother's  son  ". 

Thus,  the  "  Colchester"  was  said  to  have  been  sunk 
by  a  fluke,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  earliest  appli- 
cation of  the  phrase. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Landi  1  \i<  Lucas. 


"  BE  BRITISH  !  " 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Upper  Brook  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 

4  June,  1912. 
Sir, — I  think  it  is  surely  time  that  your  correspon- 
dents were  reminded  that  this  legend  is  the  wildest 
invention  of  an  American  journalist.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  Captain  Smith  could  have  ever  uttered  the 
words.  To  begin  with,  no  Englishman  uses  the  word 
"British"  in  this  sense;  he  would  have  said  "Be 
English  !  "  if  he  had  said  anything.  It  is  only 
Americans  who  use  the  word  "  British  "  in  this  way, 
and  the  word  betrays  the  origin  of  the  story.  By  all 
accounts,  moreover,  Captain  Smith  was  a  man  of  tact, 
and  it  would  have  been  adding  insult  to  injury  on-  his 
part  to  summon  the  Jews  and  Americans  about  him  to 
change  their  nationality  at  the  last  moment.  So  that, 
for  all  your  correspondents,  it  may  be  some  comfort 
to  know  that  these  famous  words  were  never  uttered. 

Yours,  etc., 

Filsox  Young. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Surrenden  Park,  Pluckley,  Kent, 

1  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  agree  with  Lady  Grove  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  tactful  to  exhort  a  company  made  up  of  several 
nationalities  with  the  words  "  Be  British  I  "  "Be 
men  !  "  would  be  preferable.  For  the  same  reason 
the  word  "  Unmanly  "  is  better  than  "  Un-English  ", 
as  the  latter  implies  that  Englishmen  have  the  monopoly 
of  all  right  feeling. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Wixaxs. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Presaddfed,  Bodedern,  Yallev,  Anglesey. 

2  June  1912. 

Sir, — May  I,  an  avowed  Liberal  independent  of 
party,  add  a  word  to  the  instructive  correspondence 
going  on  in  your  columns  on  this  subject? 

I  am  not  concerned  as  to  whether  Captain  Smith  ever 
used  the  words  "  Be  British  !  "  It  is  very  doubtful; 
his  whole  character  belies  the  suggestion.  What  in- 
terests me  is  that  your  correspondent,  "  British  "  he 
modesth'  signs  himself,  should,  in  imagined  flagellation 
of  Lady  Grove,  state  that  he,  "  as  an  unregenerate 
Tory  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
native  land,  would  still  wish  to  live  and  die  British  ". 

Well,  if  one  thing  has  been  made  more  evident  than 
another  of  late,  it  is  that  the  average  Tory  of  the  clubs 
and  drawing-rooms,  to  which  type  I  presume  "  British  " 
belongs,  has  been  anxious  and  willing  to  live  and  die 
something  else.  He  has  persistently  run  down  his 
native  land;  he  has  told  us  times  without  number  that 
v.  c  arc  a  degenerate  race;  that  one  German  is  equal  to 
at  least  two  Britishers;  he  has  threatened  to  remove 
his  1  apital  to  more  favoured  countries  ;  he  has,  for  party 
purposes  perhaps,  cried  down  the  credit  of  the  grandest 
Navy  which  ever  swept  the  seas  and  the  greatest  com- 
merce ever  established  on  this  earth.  In  fact  he  has 
done  his  little  best  to  belittle  his  great  country. 

Now,  spurred  by  the  advertisement  of  a  sensational 
disaster,  he  returns  to  the  fold  and  acclaims  himself 
"  British  "  !  Whether  he  has  a  claim  to  that  proud 
t  it  I  r  -  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who,  through  good  report 
and  ill,  have  remained  staunch  believers  in  the  great- 
ness and  (except  for  mome  ntary  lapses  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive,  which  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  de- 
nounce) the  justice  of  their  country,  I  leave  your  readers 
to  decide.  I  am  not  boasting  of  my  country's  couragf 
in  the  hour  of  danger- -that,  I  hope,  is  a  common  hen 
tage  of  mankind  but  I  do  trust  that  "  Be  British!'- 
means  more  than  "  Be  Sentimental  !  " 
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Knowing  your  tolerance  for  opinions  which  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  your  own,  I  send  this  protest 
to  vou  in  all  confidence. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\v.  A.  Fox-Pitt,  Major. 

[This  correspondence  is  now  closed. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

ANGLO-GERMAN  RE  L  AT  1 0  N  S, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  Hampstead  X.W. 

3  June  191 2. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  article 
about  Anglo-German  relations  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  should  like  to  add  a  few  critical 
remarks  to  it  representing  the  German  point  of  view. 
What  public  opinion  in  Germany  has  always  expected 
from  England  might  be  condensed  in  this  form,  that, 
after  having  got  the  best  part  of  the  globe,  England 
should  be  satisfied  with  her  vast  Empire  and  acquiesce 
in  German  expansion  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
concerned  (i.e.  Congo  State,  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Africa,  Morocco,  etc.). 

Germany  is  a  starved  nation  as  far  as  colonial  pos- 
sessions contribute  towards  the  prosperity  of  a  Slate. 
She  appeared  too  late  on  the  scene,  and  found  the  best 
part  of  the  world  gone.  The  present  German  export 
trade  rests  chiefly  upon  three  large  Free  Trade  markets, 
the  British  Imperial  one  (excepting  the  large  self- 
governing  colonies),  the  Turkish,  and  the  Chinese, 
which  all  in  time  must  become  protected  areas  (the 
British  is  bound  to  go  first  as  soon  as  the  next 
Conservative  Government  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform  is 
returned). 

Without  having  secured  large  colonial  possessions 
the  question  for  Germany  is  not  to  aspire  to  dominating 
the  Continent  with  which  she  is  so  often  credited  in  a 
section  of  the  London  Press,  but  how  to  preserve  her 
markets  and  how  to  find  new  ones. 

That  Germany  is  bound  to  lose  part  of  her  export 
trade  is  undeniable,  and  instead  of  going  to  war  for 
the  sake  of  territorial  expansion  it  is  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say,  if  we  adopt  the  extreme  pessimist  views, 
that  she  may  be  forced  to  wage  war  simply  to  preserve 
what  she  has  now.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest 
wisdom  on  Sir  E.  Grey's  part  to  assist  Germany  in 
getting  a  foothold  in  Western  Morocco.  If  that  had 
been  done  Germany  would  have  been  included  in  the 
group  of  Christian  Powers  which  hold  parts  of  the 
ancient  Islamic  kingdoms  in  subjection.  Now  Ger- 
many stands  there  thwarted  in  her  most  legitimate 
ambitions,  empty-handed,  but  as  the  predestined  ally 
of  the  Islamic  world. 

British  policy  during  the  Morocco  crisis  has  reallv 
settled  far  more  than  Sir  E.  Grey's  admirers  dream  of. 
Agadir  has  given  a  quite  isolated  position  to  Germany. 
Her  interests,  which  could  have  been  easily  amalga- 
mated with  those  of  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy, 
are  now  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  There  are  pessimists  in  Germany  who  believe 
that  the  whole  fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the  balance  at 
Agadir,  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at  then  must  lead 
to  fatal  consequences  in  the  future. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  Mr.  Balfour's  letter,  in 
which  he  exhorts  Germany  to  use  her  strength  only 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  continue  to  act  as  a  teacher 
to  the  world  in  general.  Well,  Germany  has  conferred 
countless  blessings  and  benefits  upon  humanity  in  the 
realm  of  science  and  technique  from  the  diphtheria- 
serum  to  the  Diesel  oil-engine,  but  she  has  found  the 
world  a  very  ungrateful  pupil.  When  Germany  came 
forward  with  the  very  modest  claim  to  possess  herself 
of  only  a  very  small  place  in  the  sun,  the  narrow  strip 
of  coast-land  called  the  Sus  country  and  the  port  of 
Agadir,  she  was  treated  with  the  very  maximum  of 
relentless  hostility.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a  hopeless 
task  to  convince  Englishmen  of  the  intense  bitterness 
of  feeling  which,  as  an  after-effect  of  the  British 
Morocco  policy,  still  remains  in  Germany.  The  Pan- 
German  extremists  have  very  able  contributors  in  a 
large  section  of  the   London   Press,    and  translated 


extracts  of  spiteful  "  Times  "  and  "  Daily  Mail  " 
articles  are  reprinted  even  by  small  local  papers  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  mischief  done  by 
this  part  of  the  English  Press  is  almost  incalculable. 

It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  to  Germany  whether 
the  Entente  Cordiale  will  be  turned  into  a  formal  alliance 
or  not,  as  it  constitutes  only  a  change  of  name.  Entente 
Cordiale  was  always  a  misnomer  and  quite  on  a  par 
with  French  penetration  pacilique  in  Morocco. 

II  England  has  given  definite  pledges  to  F ranee  con- 
cerning military  support  against  Germany  in  certain 
emergencies,  the  whole  thing  should  have  been  styled 
an  Anglo-French  military  convention,  instead  of  coining 
a  word  which  was  only  calculated  ,to  mislead  public 
opinion.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  an 
Anglo-German  agreement  is  absolutely  impossible  as 
long  as  this  so-called  intimate  understanding  with 
France  lasts. 

It's  the  exact  sort  of  thing  which  civilian  politicians 
unacquainted  with  military  elements  at  all  may  con- 
sider as  feasible,  but  w  hich,  in  the  eyes  of  all  competent 
military  thinkers,  is  the  very  acme  of  absurdity.  It 
would  require  a  whole  essay  to  discuss  this  question, 
but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  clear  disposi- 
tions (klare  Dispositionen)  for  warfare  are  impossible 
if  a  great  nation  remains  hovering  in  mid-air,  neither 
neutral  nor  declared  hostile,  but  ready  to  develop  any 
moment  into  a  potential  foe.  No  agreement  on  such 
a  base  is  possible  except  in  the  nursery. 

The  correct  counter-move  against  the  Triple  Entente 
on  Germany's  part  can  only  be  a  total  revision  of  her 
policy  in  the  Near  .East  if  England  persists  in  the 
entente  with  France.  Military  experts  in  Germany 
expect  the  total  collapse  of  Italian  power  in  the  pro- 
longed Tripolitan  war,  and  this  must  lend  additional 
weight  to  all  those  forces  which  tend  towards  a 
Germano-Turkish  alliance.  It  would  be  a  curious  piece 
of  irony  if  history  should  repeat  itself  in  the  Near  East, 
and  British  rule  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  Russian  aspirations  did  in  Korea. 

A  lasting  Anglo-German  agreement,  which  is  hoped 
for  by  all  sincere  German  admirers  of  English  civilisa- 
tion, is  still  possible,  but  it  would  require  a  Chamber- 
lain on  the  one  side  and  a  Bismarck  on  the  other  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  In  this  country  the  oppo- 
nents of  Sir  E.  Grey's  policy  are  a  negligible  factor. 
He  has  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  British  nation 
behind  him,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  after  a 
four  years'  campaign  of  vituperation  against  Germany 
has  been  conducted  in  the  London  Press.  During  the 
Morocco  crisis  even  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  was  ready 
to  back  the  war  policy  a  outrance.  This,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  English  railwaymen's  strike  was  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  has  been  an  eye-opener  to 
the  German  working  classes,  and  shown  them  that  the 
talk  of  international  solidarity  of  labour  is  a  mere  sham. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  growing 
labour  unrest  in  this  country,  together  with  other 
internal  difficulties,  will  rather  tend  to  make  British 
foreign  policy  more  rigid  and  aggressive  in  order  to 
mask  the  growing  weakness  of  the  body  politic.  This 
is  a  process  which  always  repeats  itself  in  history 
and  which  was  probably  already  at  work  during  the 
Morocco  crisis,  though  German  diplomacy  then  did  not 
quite  recognise  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  psychological  factor  that 
the  British  mind,  if  it  has  once  settled  down  to  a  system 
of  political  ideas,  clings  to  it  with  a  doggedness  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  nation.  What  can  a  change 
of  Ambassadors  or  a  few  months  of  Press  campaign 
avail  under  such  conditions,  when  rapid  changes  are 
necessary  and  events  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  storm 
centre  of  Europe? 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

G.  T.  v.  SCHLICHTWC. 

THE  MORAL  OF  NORTH-WEST  XORFOLK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  Bishop's  Mansions,  Fulham  S.W. 
Sir. — The    election    for    North-West    Norfolk  is 
another  instance  how  at  the  last  moment  the  Radicals 
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start  some  fresh  fad,  some  impossible  panacea  for  sup- 
posed evils,  to  deceive  the  ignorant.  That  an  unknown 
man  should  poll  so  many  votes  shows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  convert  the  Norfolk  labourer  who  has  so  long  fol- 
lowed ^ld  Joseph  Arch.  My  object,  however,  is  to  pro- 
test against  the  statement  of  the  new  member  as  to 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  having  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contest  passing  uncontradicted. 
Mr.  Joddrell,  who  so  nobly  fought  the  battle  for  the 
Unionists,  said  the  exact  contrary,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  those  Bills  the  Radical  majority  would  have  been 
larger.  Those  who  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  Home 
Rule  in  the  constituency  would  do  well  to  give  us  their 
experience.  In  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  the 
agents  of  the  Church  Defence  Committee  may  be  relied 
on  to  give  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of 
Liberals  who  supported  the  Unionist. 

As  I  am  writing  may  I  point  out  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  petitions  against  the  Bill  sent  to  the  rector  or 
vicar  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  being  largely 
signed?  I  run  afraid  in  many  cases  this  is  not  being 
done.  People  say  that  the  day  for  petitions  is  passed. 
However  true  that  may  be  as  a  general  maxim,  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  being  able  to  say 
that  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  has  petitioned  against 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  McKenna  have 
found  it  wiser  not  to  answer  the  categorical  denials  of 
the  Bishops  of  S.  Asaph  and  S.  David's  of  their  false 
statements.  The  Home  Secretary  had  the  impertinence 
to  address  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  by  a  secretary. 

Churchmen  are  indignant  at  the  way  the  Welsh 
Bishops  are  treated  by  Ministers  sublimely  ignorant  of 
the  matter  they  have  taken  in  hand,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  way  Mr.  Gladstone  behaved  in  the  nineties  to  the 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  and  the  Dean  of  S.  Asaph  (now 
Bishop  of  S.  David's),  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
private  and  friendly  communication.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Home  Secretary  so  connected  with  Bills  that  have 
failed  would  be  amusing  if  not  serious;  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  violent  language  is  regarded  by  his  opponen 
as  a  sure  sign  that  he  knows  he  is  going  to  be  defeated 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


the  incompetence  of  parents. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  128  Pic  cadilly  \Y 

29  May  191 2. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  you,  although  ordinarily 
so  particular  about  all  that  finds  its  way  into  your 
Review,  would  admit  any  nonsense  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  insult  to  the  Suffrage  move- 
ment. Il  is  quite  impossible  to  think  otherwise  when 
one  reads  the  letters  signed  "  Primrose  ".  "  At  a  small 
suffrage  meeting  .  .  .  the  sentimental  spinster  said 
...  we  shall  take  such  care  of  the  boy  babies  that  in 
a  few  years  they  will  outnumber  the  girls."  Where* 
upon  an  anti,  with  the  insufferable  rudeness  which 
characterise-,  the  anti,  said  "...  Why,  you  don't 
know  one  end  of  the  baby  from  the  other  ".  Win  rc- 
upon  the  whole  of  that  vulgar  assembly  "roared". 
Whether  or  not  the  spinster  was  guilty  of  that  incredible 
ignorance  n  babies  it  is  rertain  that  if  il  were  not  for 
the  great  army  of  unmarried  women  and  men,  priests 
and  nuns,  and  unmarried  people  of  every  class  and 
creed,  it  would  be  a  bad  rase  for  the  little  helpless  ones 
neglected  and  ill-treated  by  incompe  tent  parents.  Ii 
is  a  fact  that  the  cause  of  so  many  schools  having  been 
established  to  teaeh  mothers  their  duties  is  the  fearful 
increase  of  infant  mortality  caused  by  the  ignorance  of 
mothers  and  the  neglect  of  parents  generally.  It  is 
true  that  most  mothers  cannot  rear  babies,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  unmarried  women  can  and  do,  and  that 
unmarried  men  are  more  judicious  tt;iiners  than  fathers. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ada  Smurmrr. 


BIRD  PROTECTION  AND  THE 
SUFFRAGETTES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand  W.C. 

4  June  1912. 

Sir, — By  what  right  does  your  correspondent,  Mary 
Buckland,  assume  that  suffragists  monopolise  the 
wearing  of  plumage  ?  I  venture  to  assert  that  she  will 
find  more  fur  and  feathers  displayed  at  one  meeting  of 
the  "  antis  "  than  at  twenty  suffrage  gatherings. 

Further,  by  what  right  does  she  hold  the  stay-at- 
home  woman,  who  knows  nothing  beyond  hearsay  of 
the  horrors  of  the  trade,  solely  responsible  for  the 
slaughter?  Who  does  the  killing?  Who  perpetrates 
the  horrors?  Who  makes  a  living  by  it  and  takes  the 
profits?  Women  do  not  clamour  for  these  fashions; 
they  merely  accept  them,  just  as  they  do  the  shape  of 
a  new  hat  or  skirt.  Let  Mary  Buckland  address  her 
indignant  outpourings  to  the  real  criminals — the 
wealthy  traders  who  pay  the  trappers  and  push  the 
sales  ;  and  the  men  who,  ruthless,  invented  the  tortures, 
caught,  killed,  and  flayed. 

We  are  pretty  sick  of  this  perpetual  business  of  being 
made  the  whipping-boy  of  creation.  If  it  is  bad  for 
women  to  be  "  indifferent  to  cruelties  'they  do  not 
witness,  especially  if  they  can  profit  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal adornment  ",  it  is  far  more  atrocious  to  be  the 
perpetrator  of  those  cruelties,  especially  if  they  profit 
in  the  way  of  personal  gain  in  money.  Mary  Buck'land 
asks,  "  What  kind  of  citizens  will  such  women  make  if 
they  get  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage?  "  I  answer,  "  A 
very  good  match  for  the  men  who  make  profit  out  of 
their  vanity  and  indifference  at  the  expense  of  nameless 
cruelties  ".  Faithfully  yours, 

C.  Nina  Boyle. 

THE  UNPUBLIC  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  4  June  1912. 

Sir, — Mr.  Filson  Young's  contribution  to  your  issue 
of  1  June  is  singularly  opportune. 

The  demand  for  rational  treatment  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  licensing  reform  was  never  more  insistent,  and 
the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the  teetotal  advocate  was 
never  more  apparent.  The  argument  underlying  the 
present  theory  of  temperance  legislation  is  that  the  more 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  liquor,  the 
more  degrading  are  the  circumstances  of  its  consump- 
tion, the  more  its  places  of  sale  are  designed  solely  to 
effect  its  distribution,  the  less  it  is  consumed. 

As  your  contributor  points  out,  the  most  urgent 
reform  is  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which 
alcoholic  liquors  are  consumed  in  public-houses.  The 
present  policy  makes  neither  for  temperance  nor  free- 
dom. Compare  the  conditions  of  the  licensed  house  in 
Prance  and  in  England.  The  respectability  and  pleasure 
of  the  former  are  as  far  as  the  poles  apart  from  the 
degrading  and  hideous  surroundings  of  the  latter.  Yet 
for  every  <  harge  of  drunkenness  in  France  there  arc 
320  in  England,  for  I  V<  ry  charge  in  Paris  there  are  240 
in  London. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  real  object  of  the  mis- 
Called  Temperance  Reformer  is  the  total  prohibition  of 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  When  Mr. 
WatlOn  Rutherford  presented  "The  Public  Houses 
Improvements  Hill  ",  which  would  have  permitted  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ybung,  the  TV  raperanos  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ensured  its  rejectiQOi  It  is,  unfortunately,  rare 
that  benches  of  licensing  justices  give  permission  for 
licensees  to  transform  their  publii  -hoiis<  .  into  1  afes  on 
the  French  system,  as  the  Willi  sden  Hem  h  recently  did 
in  the-  case  of  "  The  W  indmill  ",  (  ri- klcwood. 

If  the  teetotal  party  were  honest  in  their  cry,  they 
would  welcome  efforts  like  those  ot  Mr.  Rutherford  and 

applaud  actions  like  lhat  of  the  Willcvdcn  Hm«  h, 

whereas,  in  fa<t,  they  combat  the  former  and  deplore 
the  latter. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Dtx. 
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REVIEWS. 

KIPLINGED  HISTORY. 

"The  Making  of  Western  Europe."  Vol.  I.  "The 
Dark  Ages."  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  London : 
Murray.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  FLETCHER  puts  Clio  into  a  coat  and  skirt, 
and  though  she  looks  uncomfortable,   she  cer- 
tainly  attracts  attention,   and   so  no  doubt  satisfies 
Mr.  Fletcher.     Maybe  his  lapses  of  taste  and  slipshod 
Slang  make  him  the  more  readable  to  some  people. 
His   Historv   of   England   was  as   good   reading  as 
"  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  ",  and  as  bad.      Written  after 
the  same  manner,  "  The  Making  of  Western  Europe  ", 
is  to  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  what  Vol.    i.   of  the 
English  History  was  to  the  dark  ages  of  England. 
There  were  many  unventilated  passages  that  wanted 
some  air.    Mr.  Fletcher  has  let  it  in,  but  so  much  of  it 
that  it  sometimes  blows  away  things  that  were  worth 
keeping.    To  one  for  w  hom  "  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  ", 
Popes  and  Emperors  and  Generals  soon  come  to  the 
chimney-sweeper's  dust.      In  "  L'Ami  des  Femmes  " 
Alexandre   Dumas  called    French    novels   "  tou jours 
spirituels  mais  pas  toujours  commodes  ".    We  are  not 
sure  that  the  description  does  not  apply  to  this  new 
school  of  history.     But  Mr.  Fletcher's  style  can  look 
after  itself.    Mr.  Fletcher's  point  of  view  is  a  different 
matter.    The  dark  ages  were  a  curious  medley  of  super- 
stition  and  devotion,  of  great  deeds  and  despicable 
crimes.    If  there  is  any  thread  to  be  extricated  from 
the  tangle,  it  is  the  thread  worked  in  by  a  few  obscure 
Bishops  of  Rome  and  gradually  worked  up  into  the 
texture  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy.    Half  the  history  of 
the  dark  ages  is  Church  historv  ;  most  of  the  ideas  that 
stirred  its  great  movements  came  from  the  Church. 
Popes  like  Leo  and  Gregory  and  Nicholas  saved  Italy 
from  barbarism.    Hermits  like  S.  Jerome  and  monks 
like  S.  Benedict  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  middle 
ages.    Without  the  Papacy,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  without  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  history  of  Europe  would  have  been 
altogether  changed.      It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
.that  the  influence  of  the  Church  as  a  great  institution 
is  everywhere    reflected  upon  contemporary  events. 
Current  thought  ran  through  ecclesiastical  and  often 
theological  channels.      Doctrinal  controversy  was  fre- 
quently the  only  outlet  for  the  expression  of  political 
opinion.    In  such  an  atmosphere  a  theological  discus- 
sion was  apt  to  develop  into  a  city  riot ;  even  racial 
antagonism  took  the  form,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  of  dcctrinal  disputes.  The 
first  qualification  then  for  a  historian  is  a  full  measure 
of  sympathy  with  this  peculiar  feature.    Mr.  Fletcher 
does  not  possess  it':  "  One  who  firmly  believes,  as  I 
do  ",  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
essential  facts  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  yet  cannot 
accept  any  theory  of  inspiration  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  still  less  of  any  continuous  inspiration 
of  the  Church,  must  necessarily  find  great  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  Church  history  ".    Mr.  Fletcher  would 
no  doubt  regard  it  as  a  compliment  if  we  called  him  an 
anti-clerical.    None  the  less  it  is  impossible  for  an  anti- 
clerical to  write  a  history  of  so  essentially  a  clerical 
period.     How  far  he  is  out  of  touch  with  his  subject 
may  be  seen  on  almost  every  page.    Theological  con- 
troversy is  nothing  more  to  him  than  the  hair-splitting 
of  unscrupulous  priests.       No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
should  declare  that  "  an  attempt  to  treat  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sober  reason  is  difficult,  mainly  because  they  would  be 
almost  comic,  did  not  they  seem  to  us  so  frightfully 
profane  ".    How  can  we  trust  a  historian  of  the  dark 
ages  to  whom  monachism,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it, 
"  monkery  ",   is  nothing  more  than   a   "  disastrous 
ideal"   and  "the  malady  of  the  age",  instilled  by 
S.  Jerome  into  the  minds  of  women,  clergy  and  fugi- 
tives?   It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  relics  are  "a 
ridiculous  and  profane  "  bugbear  to  this  sturdy  Protes- 
tant.    Even  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  of 


the  Church  he  has  nothing  better  to  say  than  that  "  the 
feeble  Same  which  the  great  eighth-century  Popes  kept 
alight  before  the  totally  imaginary  tombs  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  was  fed  by  the  grossest  superstition  ". 

For  an  author  who  is  out  on  an  iconoclast  crusade 
there  are  plenty  of  images  to  break.  A  writer  like 
Gregory  of  Tours  provides  a  wealth  of  raw  material. 
It  was  a  gross  age;  its  ignorance  was  often  incredible. 
There  were  bad  Bishops  and  worse  Popes  ;  the  monks 
w  ere  horribly  dirty ;  and  the  common  people  were 
usually  half  and  sometimes  wholly  pagan.  Western 
civilisation  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  And  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Christian  dogma,  civilisation  would 
have  crashed  to  the  l>ottom.  Christian  dogma  was  not 
only  a  standard  of  conduct  in  an  age  of  general  de- 
moralisation ;  it  was  also  a  centre  of  thought  in  an  age 
of  ignorance.  In  the  midst  of  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death,  with  one  horde  of  savages  beating  on 
the  gates  of  Rome,  with  another  in  Paris,  a  third  at 
Aix,  and  the  end  of  the  world  looming  near,  it  was  a 
gain  whose  worth  cannot  be  exaggerated  for  all  that 
was  left  of  civilisation  that  the  Church  as  an  institution 
clung  fast  to  certain  definite  beliefs  and  to  some  kind 
of  fixed  discipline  and  practice. 

These  theological  controversies,  therefore,  were  much 
more  than  the  rattling  of  dry  bones.  Even  if  they 
were  dry  bones,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
who  could  have  made  them  live.  As  it  is,  he  has  lost 
a  great  opportunity.  In  throwing  them  on  the  rubbish 
heap  he  has  done  something  more  than  make  a  pro- 
test against  superstition  and  bigotry  ;  he  has  ignored 
the  chief  motive  force  of  the  centuries  that  he  has 
described.  If  he  wished  to  have  a  tilt  at  clericalism, 
he  has  chosen  the  worst  possible  field.  This  is  a  pity, 
for  he  has  written  a  very  vivid  book.  Even  in  the 
shadowy  crowds  of  Merovings  and  Carolings  he  never 
loses  his  way.  Dogmatic  in  everything  but  dogma,  he 
has  escaped  the  fate  of  some  other  historians  of  the 
dark  ages  who  have  drifted  off  on  a  sea  of  obscure 
facts. 


LORD  DUNRAVEN  ON  IRISH  FINANCE. 

"  The  Finances  of  Ireland  before  the  Union  and  After." 
By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  London  :  Murray.  1912. 

5s.  net. 

IT  is  very  important  that  the  true  facts  about  Irish 
finance  should  be  known  at  the  present  time. 
Unfortunately  the  Irish  question  is  so  thickly 
enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  party  cannonading  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  at  the  truth 
about  any  Irish  matter.  Lord  Dunraven  has 
therefore  done  a  very  useful  thing  in  publishing 
about  the  taxation  of  Ireland  certain  facts  and 
figures,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  as  they  are  admitted 
by  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers.  It  cannot,  for 
instance,  be  denied  that  during  the  seventeen  years 
that  followed  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800  Ireland  was 
grossly  overtaxed,  whether  twice  too  much  or  not  may 
be  open  to  argument.  We  can  well  understand  that  as 
Pitt  left  the  figures  to  be  settled  by  Castlereagh,  who 
doubtless  called  in  the  aid  of  Treasury  Jenkinson 
(Canning's  "  Jenky  "),  the  whole  business  was  a 
glorious  muddle.  Anyway,  Ireland's  taxable  capacity, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  settled  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  and  a  half,  and  Ireland  w-as 
taxed  on  that  basis,  there  being  a  separate  Irish 
Exchequer,  and  an  attempt,  more  or  less  futile,  to  keep 
separate  accounts  for  the  two  countries.  When  the 
two  Exchequers  were  amalgamated  in  1817  it  w-as 
discovered  that  the  proper  ratio  of  taxable  capacity 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  was  as  one  to  fifteen, 
in  other  words,  that  Ireland  had  been  paying  double  her 
due  proportion.  Lord  Dunraven  and  others  calculate 
that  this  excess  amounts  to  ^50,000.000,  which  Great 
Britain  owes  to  Ireland.  This  process  of  "  jobbing 
backwards "  (as  stockbrokers  say)  over  a  hundred 
vears  might  prove  very  inconvenient  in  more  matters 
than  Irish  finance,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  debts  paid  for 
the  Roval  family,  or  in  the  quartering  of  peers  and  their 
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sons  on  the  Irish  pension  fund.  It  hardly  seems  to  us 
to  be  practical  politics.  It  is,  however,  historically 
indisputable  that  Ireland  was  ruined  financially  by  the 
Union,  because  the  terrible  burthen  of  the  Napoleonic 
war,  which  lasted  fifteen  years  and  nearly  ruined 
England,  quite  broke  Ireland.  It  was,  we  think,  unfair 
to  make  Ireland  contribute  to  Imperial  expenditure  on 
the  French  war  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  and  a  half, 
not  only  because  the  proportion  was  wrong,  but  because 
Ireland  was  a  very  poor  country,  and  on  a  different 
plane  of  civilisation  from  England.  This  mistake  of 
assuming  that  an  agricultural  country  of  poor  peasants 
was  suited  to  an  identical  financial  system  with  that 
of  a  rich  manufactaring  country  has  vitiated  the  whole 
course  of  Irish  taxation  throughout  the  last  century. 
The  repeal  of  the  corn  law  suited  very  well  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  it  suited 
the  Irish  farmers  and  peasants  no  better  than  the  land- 
lords of  England.  To  take  another  instance.  In  Great 
Britain  the  scales  have  always  been  maintained  pretty 
evenly  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  ;  and  that  is 
fair  enough  where  you  have  a  tolerably  large  and  very 
wealthy  class  who  pay  direct  taxes.  But  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  century  those  who  paid  income  tax  and 
death  duties  were  an  infinitesimally  small  class,  with 
the  result  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  taxation  was 
Indirect,  or  duties  on  commodities.  Tea,  spirit,  and 
tobacco  duties  which  seem  tolerable  to  a  progressive 
community,  living  in  large  towns,  with  manufacturers 
paying  big  income  taxes,  may  and  do  weigh  with  a 
wholly  disproportionate  gravity  upon  a  poor  peasant 
population.  The  latest  and  most  authoritative  inquiry 
into  Irish  finance  (barring  the  secret  committee  which 
the  Government  appointed  to  help  them  in  drafting  the 
Home  Rule  Bill),  was  the  Childers  Commission  in 
1894.  This  Commission  was  unanimous  in  finding  that 
the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  compared  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  as  one  to  twenty,  and  also  that  Ireland 
had  been  overtaxed  in  the  past.  From  that  point  the 
Commission  broke  away  into  separate  reports.  Sir 
David  Barbour  thought  that  the  excess  of  taxation  had 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture on  Ireland,  which  indeed  has  been  far  greater 
proportionately  than  that  on  Englaind  and  Scotland, 
and  that  on  the  whole  Ireland  was  a  gainer.  We  are 
unable  to  follow  this  reasoning.  Excessive  expenditure 
is  as  bad  a  thing  as  excessive  taxation,  and  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.  A  great  deal  of  this  excess  of 
expenditure  was  pure  waste,  and  a  good  deal  was  for 
the  police  and  military.  However  necessary,  this  kind 
of  expenditure  can  hardly  be  set  off  against  excess  of 
taxation.  Lord  Fairer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  Currie, 
in  their  Minority  Report,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  system  of  taxation  is  not  suitable  for  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  they  recommend  the  complete 
separation  of  Irish  from  British  finance,  giving  the  Irish 
entire  control  over  and  responsibility  for  their  own  fiscal 
arrangements.  Lord  Dunraven  states  the  facts  of  the 
rase  fairly  and  temperately,  and  expresses  no  partisan 
opinions— indeed,  he  haves  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
severely  alone.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  con- 
rise;  ske-t<  h  of  the  <  onte  nts  of  Lord  Dunraven's  interest- 
ing brx>k,  without  entering  into  figures.  Ireland  has  a 
financial  case  against  England,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  study,  and,  if  they  can,  to  answer. 
Lord  Dunraven's  volume  of  figures  will  help  them  to 
see  the  facts,  from  which  they  can  draw  what  conclu- 
sions they  please. 


Till:   I  IKST  QIAKKK. 

"The  Journal  of  Georgs  Fox."  Edited  by  Norman 
Penney.  Cambridge  1  At  the  Univenity  Press 
1911.    Two  vo!«.    21s.  net. 

\X7E  have  hitherto  on!)  had  the  "Great  fornall  " 

of  the  founder  of  Quake-rism  in  Kllwood's  dis- 
creet and  bowdlcrised  edition.  I  !)<•  present  \o|um.  s, 
bound  demurely,  are  a  verbatim  transcript  from  the 
original     MSS.,    as   dictated   for    the   most   p.irt  in 


Worcester  Gaol.  Some  other  documents  are  included, 
and  many  pages  of  valuable  notes.  The  transcript  is 
literatim  also,  and,  picturesque  as  the  Stuart  spelling 
always  is,  it  must  be  confessed  that  scribes  who  could 
write  "  Horpuss  scorpions  "  for  habeas  corpus  or 
"  farerse  "  for  Pharisee,  were  spelling  reformers  with 
a  vengeance.  Fox  himself,  however,  knew  something 
of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  though  he  may  have 
been  indentured  to  a  handicraft,  was  described  in  the 
indictments  as  "  generosus  ",  and  by  Justice  West  as 
a  "  scholar  ".  He  always  seems  to  have  had  plenty 
of  money  for  his  endless  itinerating,  usually  on  horse- 
back, and  became  a  considerable  landowner  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Carlyle,  of  course,  has  the  conventional  cheap 
stuff  about  the  inspired  prophet-cordwainer  at  his  last. 
"  That  Leicester  shoeshop,  had  men  known  it,  was  a 
higher  place  than  Vatican  or  Loretto  shrine.  Stitch 
away,  thou  noble  Fox  !  Every  prick  of  that  little 
instrument  is  pricking  into  the  heart  of  slavery  and 
world-worship  and  the  mammon-god."  There  is  no 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  Fox  ever  had  an  awl 
in  his  hand,  and  an  illiterate  cobbler  would  scarcely  have 
denounced  woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield  because 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 

"  Quaker  "  was  a  mocking  name  first  given  by 
"  headdy  high  minded  Collonell  bennett  of  darbe  1650 
a  parlement  man  to  them  of  the  Ryall  seed  of  god's 
elect",  and  accepted  by  God's  lambs  and  little  birds; 
for  was  not  Daniel  a  "  trembeler  ",  and  did  not  steeple- 
houses  shake  when  the  true  Gospel  was  preached  in 
them  ?  The  Quaker  teaching  was  a  reaction  from  the 
dominant  exclusive  Calvinism  of  the  day.  Christ  is  the 
inner  light  that  lighteth  every  man  born  into  the  world, 
whereas  the  predestinarian  puritan's  first  principle  was, 
according  to  Fox,  "  Cursed  is  he  that  saith  every  man 
hath  a  light  within  him  sufficient  to  lead  him  to 
salvation,  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  ".  The 
intruded  Cromwellian  ministers — whom  Fox  always 
calls  the  "  Anabaptist  preists  " — would  only  minister  to 
a  section  of  their  parishioners,  distinguishing  between 
"wife"  and  "concubine",  whereas  the  Quaker  held 
that  every  human  being  is  a  lantern  of  deity.  Xot  the 
steeple-house  but  the  human  body  is  God's  temple. 
Obviously  such  an  "  immanentist  "  doctrine  tends  to 
a  pantheistic  obliteration  of  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  of  that  between  creature  and  Creator. 
Fox  seems  to  have  spoken  of  himself  as  the  judge  of  the 
world  and  the  son  (Son?)  of  God,  having  divinity 
essentially  in  him,  and  his  enemies  as  dead  men  under 
his  seat  of  judgment.  He  took  to  himself  the  voice, 
"  I  have  glorified  thee  and  will  glorify  thee  again  ", 
while  James  Nayler  rode  into  Bristol  as  the  Messiah — 
the  Long  Parliament  flogged  him  and  bored  his  tongue 
for  this  blasphemy.  Fox  claimed  supernatural  powers, 
and  miracles  and  predictions  abound  in  these  pages. 
Yet,  very  inconsistently,  he  will  speak  of  the  town 
S.  A'lbans  as  "  Albans  ".  It  is  a  quaint  illustration  of 
the  revulsion  from  Manic  he-ism  when  Fox,  who  was  no 
smoker,  being  offered  a  pipe  of  tobacco  by  a  young 
Quaker  who  had  a  "  flashy,  empty  notion  of  religion  ", 
put  it  to  his  mouth  "  least  his  rude  tongue  shoiilde  say 
I  had  not  unity  with  the  creation".  Fox  denounced 
the  Puritans  as  bibliolaters,  and  yet  is  often  siipe-r- 
stitiously  literalist;  as  when  he  refutes  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage  rite  by  asking,  "  Where-  did  e\er  any 
preist  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations  many  any"? 

and  uncovering  be  fore  rulers  by  demanding,  "  Where 

did  ever  Mosies  command  anv  people  that  came  In  '  >r»' 

him  to  put  of  the  re  hatts ;  where  did  ever  Sullamon  ", 
etc.?  The  Friends  also  got  into  gaol  f  ir  r«-fusiny  lo 
pay  tithes  to  "  Presbyterian  and   Independent  high- 

preists",  who  were-  more-  oppressive-  than  tin-  1  del 
Common-prayer  <  lerg\  had  be  en  anothe-r  gap  in 
Quaker  logic,  for  they  c  learly  po<  keteel  what  was  in  no 
sense  llieiis.  Ycl  the-ir  honesty  as  traders  brought 
tlx  in  double'  <  ustom  eve  n  when  under  the  formal  boy  'It 
of  the  "  professours  ". 

Between  Puritans  and  Friends,  wh<»  called  the 
Puritan  teaching  he  llish  lie  s,  filth,  hypocrisy,  deceit  and 

idolatry,  it  was  war  tei  the-  knife-,  .inel  the-  Journal  is  a 
long  record  e>f  bitte  r  <  >nl1«  I  and  pence  ation.       I  he- 
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"  gospcll  times"  of  the  Commonwealth,  Fox  declared, 
had  heen  the  times  of  the  power  of  darkness.  Over 
3000  Quakers  were  then  imprisoned  often  with  many 
cruelties,    and   Charles   II. — for   whom   the  Friends 
had  a  curious  partiality — released  700   from    "  lousy 
stinkingc  dungeons  "  at  his  return.    In  New  England 
whippings,  tortures  and  hangings  still  went  on,  until 
forcibly    stopped    by   the    King.      Fox   taunted  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  with  being  merely  State- 
created.    He  had  hopes  of  "  O.P."  at  one  time,  but 
Oliver  "  hardened  ",  spoke  against  the  light,  and  when 
Fox  saw  him  hanging  on  Tyburn-tree  he  beheld  God's 
doom.    The  Friends  had  a  picturesque  but  disconcert- 
ing Old  Testament  habit  of  testifying  by  acted  parable. 
One  was  moved  from  heaven  to  "carry  those  persecu- 
ting^ preists  and  presbyterians  a  Ianthorne  and  candle 
as  signc  of  there  darknessc  "  ;  another  to  wear  a  halter 
and  surplice;  a  third  to  run  about  the  street  untrussed 
and  distracted,  scattering  money,  as  Londoners  used 
to  do  when  the  Fire  broke  out ;  a  fourth  to  go  three 
years  naked,   with   smutted   face  and   barefoot,  the 
tokens   of   coming   judgment — "  butt    the   maior  of 
Cambridge  did  noblely,  he  pntt  his  gownde  about  him 
and  tooke  him  into  his   house  "  ;   and   yet  another 
who  "  declared  naked  "  was  beaten  till  he  was  bloody. 
Fox  himself  explained  to  "  an  auncient  puritan  "  that  he 
was  lately  wedded  to  Margaret  Fell  "as  a  testimony 
that  all  might  come  uppe  out  of  the  wildernesse  to  the 
mariage  of  the  lamb  ".    A  woman  took  a  pitcher  into 
the  Parliament-house  and  broke  it  there  with  copious 
explanation,  and  a  still  bolder  Friend  tore  his  cap  to 
pieces  before  his  Highness  as  an  equally  plain  hint. 
Fox  never  failed  to  tell  people  what  he  thought  of 
them — e.g.  "  I  was  moved  to  call  him  dogge  " — and 
invariably    records    the    appalling    judgments  which 
blasted  opponents — e.g.  "  Soe  I  caled  him  Judas  :  &  all 
was  satisfyed  except  himselfe  &  a  professor.    But  this 
Judas  went  away  &  hanged  himself  shortly  after  :  & 
a  stake  was  driven  into  his  grave  ".    A  butcher  who 
put  out  his  tongue  at  Friends  could  never  get  it  in  again 
till  his  death,  and  another  was  gored  through  the  mouth 
by  a  bull.      The   Olivarian  south  of  England  had 
drought,   while   the   Quakerised   north   had  pleasant 
showers.    Ellwood  excised  a  good  deal  of  this,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  picturesque  phrases,  like,  "  I  might 
have  killed  him  with  a  crabbe  aple,  the  lords  power  had 
soe   surprised    him  ".      The   Baptist   priests  would 
"  drive  Friends  by  droves  into  there  pen  foldes  "  when 
they  refused  to  observe  First  Day,  yet  they  "  fell  like 
an  old  rotten  house".    When  Fox  landed  in  Ireland 
"  the  earth  and  the  very  aire  smelt  with  the  corruption 
of  the  Nation  ".    The  Irish,  however,  had  done  the 
Friends  no  harm,  whereas  in  Salisbury,  shortly  before 
the  Restoration,  a  Quaker  woman  was  stripped  and 
scourged,  while  in   1660,   in  "the  land  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  "  another  "  daughter  of  Zion  "  was 
made  to  mount  the  gallows.    "  Their  names  will  be  had 
in  memoriall  when  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rott." 
After  the  Restoration  Fox's  followers  had  rest  until  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  outbreak  in  1662  led  to  fresh  repression. 
Their  relations  with  the  easy-going  King  were  curious 
and  kindly — even  in  1671  Fox  sends  two  women,  in  the 
Lord's  power,  to  interview  Charles,  and  they  "  gott 
Margarctts  dischardge  under  the  brorde  seale,  whoe 
had  beene  10  yeeres  a  prisoner  ",  and  in  1674  some 
humble  folk  have  an   encouraging   audience  of  "  the 
king,  the  princ,  and  the  duke  of  munmoth  ".    As  the 
Friends  could  not  pledge  him,  Charles,  the  day  after 
his  return,  had  put  out  a  proclamation  against  tipplers 
who  drank  his  health  and  forced  others  to  do  the  same — 
this  would  do  for  a  temperance  leaflet.    Fox  got  fat  as 
years  went  on  :  the  earlier  portrait  given  is  a  remark- 
able one.    The  Journal  alludes  several  times  to  some- 
thing strange  in  his  appearance,  as  when  a  Baptist 
deacon  "  cryed  dont  peirce  mee  soe  with  thy  eyes 
keepe  thy  eyes  off  mee  ",  or  the  people  of  Lancaster 
"cryed  look  at  his  eyes".    These  volumes  are  beauti- 
fully   printed.      But    we    deprecate    "  ffox  "  and 
"  ffriends  "  (passim).    The  old  capital  F  was  written 
in  the  shape  of  a  double  f,  but  should  not  be  printed  so. 
Nor  yet  "  the  "  as  ^y*". 


IMMATURE  EUGENICS. 

"  Heredity  and  Society."  By  William  Cecil  Dampier 
Whetham  and  Catherine  Durning  Whetham. 
London :  Longmans.    1912.    6s.  net. 

TJOOKS  like  this  ought  to  be  prohibited  for  at  least 
■*-*'  the  next  hundred  years.  All  writers  on  heredity, 
Mt  ndclism,  and  eugenics  should  be  warned  off  from  ex- 
ploiting any  sociological  theory  or  expressing  their  indi- 
vidual prejudices,  political  or  social,  under  the  guise  of 
science.  Why  should  the  students  of  a  department  of 
biology,  which  can  be  described  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whet- 
ham describe  the  study  of  heredity,  be  so  ill-advised  and 
premature  and  rash,  and  we  might  say  presumptuous, 
as  to  assume  superior  airs  of  knowledge  and  to  suggest, 
if  not  actually  to  advise,  startling  methods  of  disposing 
of  their  fellow-citizens'  lives?  They  inform  us  that 
even  in  the  laboratory  the  study  of  heredity  has  hardly 
started  on  its  way  ;  that  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
a  science ;  that  as  regards  its  influence  on  society  as  a 
whole  the  subject  has  scarcely  advanced  out  of  an 
embryonic  state.  If  that  is  so,  and  it  certainly  is,  let 
students  of  breeding  confine  themselves  to  investi- 
gating facts  and  describing  them  within  the  circle  of 
experts,  and  refrain  from  writing  popular  books  about  it 
until  they  can  claim  for  their  results  some  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  a  science.  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  pass  to 
the  possibility  of  breeding  men  and  women  into  classes 
of  society  with  special  aptitudes  ;  whether  if  we  could  it 
would  be  desirable ;  and  whether  the  last  word  of  the 
most  modern  science  should  move  us  to  emulate  the 
ideal  of  Hinduism  and  to  settle  ourselves  on  the  basis 
of  caste.  In  the  future,  when  more  is  known  about 
heredity,  we  might  be  able  to  eliminate  the  evils  in  the 
caste  system,  but  at  present  it  is  premature  to  tell  us 
we  should  breed  up  to  it.  Socialists  are  exceedingly 
in  want  of  the  information,  as  they  have  special  need 
of  eliminating  the  weak  and  the  wasters,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  now  done  by  competition.  Eugenists 
are  very  severe  on  the  folly  of  preventing  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  weak  and  helpless.  They  condemn  in  one 
passage  humanitarianism  and  pose  as  inflexible  natural 
selectionists ;  in  the  next  they  extol,  as  w  e  all  do, 
Christian  and  ordinary  morality  and  shrink  from 
advising  the  logical  application  of  their  theories. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham  appear  to  find  consolation  for 
the  suffering  and  misery  which,  when  uninterfered  with, 
is  the  nidus  out  of  which  the  fine  results  of  natural 
selection  are  evolved,  in  a  curious  sort  of  mysticism 
tagged  on  to  Mendelism.  This  lends  itself  to  the  in- 
definite rhetoric  characteristic  of  the  book,  and  is  suit- 
able for  popular  consumption.  They  do  not  venture 
on  suggesting  more  strenuous  measures  than  the  segre- 
gation of  the  feeble-minded  in  farm  colonies,  the  deten- 
tion, not  necessarilv  under  penal  conditions,  of  the  hope- 
less criminal,  the  lunatic,  the  unemployable.  These 
are  among  the  obvious  ways,  they  say,  in  which  we 
can  prevent  the  further  degradation  of  the  race,  and 
arrest  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  suffering  without 
cruelty  to  any  individual,  restricting  only  in  directions 
w  here  the  moral  sense  has  fallen  below  the  level  of 
humanity  and  is  akin  to  that  of  the  brute  beasts,  who 
have  no  understanding.  We  do  not  dwell  on  the 
crudity  of  such  declamation,  and  it  is  more  interesting 
to  pass  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham's  further  view  that 
at  the  point  we  have  reached  there  is  no  more  advance 
to  be  made  by  natural  selection  acting  on  "  the  multi- 
tudes that  must  come  into  existence  in  order  that, 
among  them,  the  few  that  are  worth  preserving  should 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  light  ".  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whetham  speculate  that  "  the  creative  power  has  got 
as  far  as  it  can  by  the  use  of  unconscious  agents  ". 
That  is,  the  Mendelists  and  Eugenists  must  enter 
on  the  scene.  "  Further  advance  may  only  be  possible 
bv  conscious  selection,  and  our  growing  knowledge 
of  heredity,  and  our  ever  strengthening  impulse  to 
apply  it  to  the  betterment  of  our  race,  may  be  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  great  hidden  Creative  Power  of 
the  L'niverse  as  it  takes  a  new  path  to  turn  the  obstacles 
which  threaten  to  block  all  its  old  roads  of  advance." 
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We  should  not  think  of  disputing  the  venerable  truisms 
of  religious  faith  in  the  ultimate  good,  though  they 
are  expressed  in  such  pretentious  jargon,  nor  the 
authors'  similar  thoughts  on  the  purpose  of  evil  and 
suffering.  All  we  ask  is,  How  do  they  add  to  service- 
able knowledge  of  heredity  or  society? 

When  we  recall  the  many  instances  in  the  book  where 
the  authors  are  gravelled  for  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
and  ideas,  and  have  to  make  up  with  rhetorical  questions 
without  answers,  we  think  of  Mr.  Chadband's  "  What 
is  love,  my  friends?  Is  it  hate?  No  !  "  ;  and  we  are 
impatient  with  the  theme  that  environment  is  so  much 
less  important  than  heredity.  We  won't  say  that 
Mr.  Whetham  knows  very  little  about  heredity,  or  what 
sort  of  breeding  should  be  applied  to  mankind.  His 
ignorance  is  not  special,  but  belongs  to  eugenism  itself. 
Still,  he  might  distinguish  between  the  two  factors  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  the  investigation  he  made 
into  the  families  of  men  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ".  We  are  quite  with  him  in  believing  in 
the  aristocracy  of  talent  and  power  ;  but  he  looks  for 
it  in  family  strains  when  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  it  have  been  outside  family  strains;  though 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  there  have  been 
talent  and  power  in  the  families  that  have  established 
themselves.  In  most  cases  genius  has  shown  itself 
independent  of  family,  both  in  the  sense  of  inheritance 
and  of  transmission  to  descendants.  We  must  look 
for  special  aptitudes  to  the  individuals  who  arise,  we 
know  not  how,  with  aptitudes  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  family  stock.  The  most  unlikely  stock  seems  to 
produce  them.  A  probability  suggests  itself  that  it  is 
the  want  of.  suitable  environment  or  opportunity  that 
prevents  great  individuals  arising  from  a  class.  There 
was  no  special  class  aptitude  in  such  cases  as  Burns, 
Browning,  or  Ruskin  ;  one  would  say  the  class  aptitude 
was  at  a  different  pole  from  the  individual  aptitude  ; 
and  yet  the  class  environment  presented  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  individual  aptitude;  and  we 
may  infer  the  possibility  of  similar  aptitudes  in  impos- 
sible circumstances.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham  might 
turn  up  the  chapter  on  "  Brains  in  the  Underworld  " 
in  the  latest  book  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  knows  much 
more  about  environment  than  Eugenists  yet  know  about 
heredity.  He  writes,  "  And  amidst  the  sordid  life  of 
our  mean  streets  there  are  numbers  of  brilliant  children 
whose  God-given  talents  not  only  run  to  waste,  but 
are  actually  turned  into  evil  for  lack  of  opportunity  ". 
If  this  is  true,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham  need  not  be 
too  anxious  about  the  attention  still  given  to  improv- 
ing the  environment.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  worry 
when  as  much  is  known  about  heredity  as  we  already 
know  about  environment. 


HKRSKLF. 

"  Herself."     By  Ethel  Sidgwick.     London  :  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson.    1912.  6s. 

IF  Micromcgas  were  again  to  leave  his  native  star 
for  a  visit  to  the  earth,  this  book  might  be  placed 
in  his  hand  with  the  hope  1  hat  it  would  help  him  to  solve 
at  least  one  of  his  problems.  He  would  find  in  it  some 
information  as  to  the  type  of  man  which  women  admire 
in  the  abstract;  also,  he  would  glean  some  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  other  type,  with  the  members  of 
which  it  is  good  to  marry.  But,  that  the  amiable  giant 
might  be  given  the  whole  truth,  we  would  assure  him 
that  the  race  of  men  foretold  by  the  lady  novelist  in  the 
days  of  our  grandparents,  though  still  having  its  pro- 
phets, has  not  yet  been  evolved.  'I  hrM  male  characters 
in  this  book  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  chief  of  these  is  reserved  until  its  last  chapters. 
This  is  Brian.  He  enters  at  the  end  to  solve  some  difli- 
culties  and  to  give  a  blessing,  but  from  the  first  his 
name  has  had  the  power  to  inspire  emotion.  It  stood 
for  all  that  was  magnificent  and  for  much  that  was 
wicked.  He  was  one  of  those  wondrous  (  reatures  who 
stride  through  the  world,  leaving  damaged  hearts  in 
(very  footprint,  but  it  was  not  his  way  to  descend  to 


low  adventures.  He  was  simply  a  man  of  good  fortune, 
and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said  about  it.  Few 
figures  in  fiction  are  more  wearying  than  these  blind 
agents.  They  are  never  to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
misdeeds,  and  so  can  never  be  applauded  legitimately 
for  their  occasional  heroic  acts,  and  yet  a  whole  novel 
by  an  author  of  some  repute  is  dominated  by  one  of 
them.  When  he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  proved 
to  be  all  that  we  had  suspected,  for  he  was  rather  a 
god  descended  from  Olympus  than  an  Irishman  returned 
from  America.  A  spoilt  child  of  the  goddesses  he  was 
at  least,  for  such  favour  alone  could  allow  the  hero  of 
a  novel  to  wear  a  beard.  The  second  man  to  be  noticed 
is  Brian's  nephew,  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  shadow 
of  his  uncle,  and,  as  the  author  puts  it,  "  without  the 
horse  to  ride  ".  Provided  with  a  mount  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  majestical  enough,  but  w  ith  his  feet  on 
the  road  he  was  merely  pathetic.  The  elder  man  was 
to  be  adored  from  a  distance,  and  the  younger  one 
needed  to  be  given  close  care  and  much  affection,  yet 
they  were  only  two  manifestations  of  the  hero  who  In 
essentially  feminine  fiction  is  one  and  unalterable.  In 
a  past  generation,  a  novelist  wrote  in  her  description 
of  the  Boatrace  that  "  all  rowed  fast,  but  none 
so  fast  as  stroke  ",  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  these  wonderful  and  unreasonable  men 
passed  into  oblivion  at  the  end'of  the  century.  It  w  ould, 
we  fear,  be  somewhat  depressing  for  Micromegas  to 
read  of  the  standard  which  must  be  reached.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  might  conclude  that  for  use  and  even 
for  ornament  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  those 
common  mortals  who  set  a  stroke  which  can  be  followed. 
Miss  Sidgwick  goes  half-way  in  this  direction  since 
her  third  man  is  of  quite  common  clay,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
to  him  that  the  prize  of  love  is  given.  But  his  reward 
comes  with  the  death  of  a  competitor,  for  among  the 
others  he  is  never  allowed  to  shine.  Whilst  the 
Olympians  were  present,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he 
would  ever  do  more  than  lend  them  money. 

The  novel,  how  ever,  is  called  "  Herself  ",  and  the  title 
reminds  us  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
really  human  study  of  a  young  girl.  She,  too,  is,  of 
course,  dominated  by  the  great  Brian,  who  is  her  father, 
and  the  thoughts  she  can  spare  from  him  are  given  to 
the  care  of  her  cousin.  In  the  end  she  marries  the  man 
who  will  make  her  a  satisfactory  husband.  Although 
she  was  a  good  little  girl  with  plenty  of  sense  in  the 
affairs  of  daily  life,  her  love  for  the  splendid  rogues  is 
not  altogether  unnatural.  After  all,  it  was  precisely 
for  her  and  her  kind  that  these. men  were  designed  in 
the  tales  of  long  ago.  And  "  Herself  "  has  made  it 
clear  that  their  fascination  is  not  dead. 


"Till-;   ETHICS  OF   POLITICAL  INTRIGUE." 

Mr.  Leo  Masse,  in  the  "  National  Review  ",  (ills  the 
story  of  November  1910.  His  article  is  fairly  a  retort  upon 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Sir  Kufus  Isaacs  for  a  breath 
"f  confidence.  Last  November  some  Cniouisi  in  wspapcrs  were 
1 1 1 1  -- y  with  federalism  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Radical 
speakers  and  writers  have  continually  taunted  the  Unionist 
party  with  the  disposition  sh.>wn  by  snme  of  its  members  to 
accept  the  modified  lb  me  Rule  of  "  I'acificus  ".  So  long  as 
the  Radical  politician!  and  journalists  who  did  this  wire 
not  a  party  tj  the  intrigue  from  which  the  I '  11  i< >n i»1  federal 
trioremenl  sprang,  silence  was  presumably  imposid  on  all 
Unionists  who  officially  or  unofficially  knew  what  was 
happening.  But  now  that  Radical  mend,  is  of  the  cabal  have 
publiely  gl  -iied  in  tie  conspiracy,  so  fai  as  it  touched  their 

opponents,  Mr.  Mavse  fairl\  ar  s  that  the  Radical  side  aUo 

should  lie  published.  hi  other  words:  "  \s  Mr  Asepiith's 
Mtorney-Ccncral  lias  elected  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  intrigue*  of  his  own  colleague*  and  at  th*  expenM  of 

thu  Unionist  Presn  and  the  Unionist  party,  the  tune  bus 

eomc  to  let  out  of  the  bag  the  eat,  which  has  hitherto  been 
ledulooely  suppressed  in  order  to  save  the  bacon  of  the 
intriguers  in  qni  ll  •  * ■  1 1  ". 

"  So  far",  .Mr.  M»xs>  write*,  "only  one  lid*  of  th* 
intrigue  ha«  b  en  h  ard  namely,  the  Unionist  flntali  ti 
with  federalism,  and  we  should  like  t"  take  tbis  opportunity 
Of  saying  in  th*  dearest  and  most  emphatic  manner  that 
no    Union!*!    e*  Minister    of    any   degree  whatsoever  was 
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involved.  Ami,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  extinguished  by 
I  faionist  protest.  Hut  the  position  on  the  other  side  was 
very  different,  as  in  order  to  extract  rapport  for  some  vague 
undefined  scheme  of  federalism  safeguarding  Ulster,  con- 
spicuous members  of  Mr.  Asquith's  ( iovernment — men  whose 
voices  are  hclievid  to  be  decisive  on  questions  of  policy,  were 
pn  p;urd  to  reconsider  leading  articles  in  the  Coalition  creed. 
(1)  Free  Trade  is  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  men  to  be 
in  a  very  parlous  condition,  and  as  a  contribution  towards 
its  interim  nt  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  colleagues  were  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence by  granting  preferences  on  the  existing  British  tariff. 
They  were  also  willing  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  non- 
sense they  had  talked  ah  >ut  Tariff  Reform  by  agreeing  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Economic  Experts  by  whose 
decisions  they  would  be  bound.  (2)  The  policy  of  fighting 
German  capital  expenditure  out  of  revenue  was  acknowledged 
to  be  impossible,  and  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  Sir  Itufus 
Isaacs'  colleagues  favoured  the  issue  of  a  big  national 
defence  loan  of  approximately  a  hundred  million  sterling. 
(3)  Equally  impressed  by  the  fiasco  of  Mr.  Haldane's  Terri- 
torial system,  these  same  colleagues  of  the  Attorney-General 
were  prepared  to  adapt  the  Swiss  national  system  of  Com- 
pulsory Service  to  this  country.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  much-maligned  Unionist  Press 
was  under  some  temptation  to  give  a  friendly  consideration 
to  the  question  of  federalism  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  one-sided  affair  hitherto  presumed." 
j  Mr.  Maxse  ends,  as  he  begins,  with  the  pertinent  question, 
"What  are  the  (thics  of  political  intrigue?"  Presumably 
as  interpreted  by  Radical  politicians  they  permit  them  to 
taunt  with  considering  one  side  of  a  bargain  an  opponent 
whom  they  hold  to  be  honourably  under  the  seal  of  silence 
not  to  disclose  their  own  side  and  share  ! 


THE   JUNE  REVIEWS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Convergence  of  the  Twain" 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
writing  upon  the  "  Titanic  "  disaster  which  does  not  in- 
stantly provoke  a  feeling  that  silence  was  best.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  in  many  passages  of  his  novels,  gives  to  inanimate 
objects  a  vitality  which  frequently  causes  his  human  figures 
to  seem  in  comparison  lifeless.  After  twelve  months  we  more 
distinctly  remember  the  gargoyle  in  "Far  From  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd  "  that  washes  Troy's  flowers  from  the  grave  of 
his  dead  sweetheart  than  we  remember  Troy  himself,  or  even 
Bathsheba.  In  "  The  Convergence  of  the  Twain  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  is  not  imaginatively  moved  to  linsrer  upon 
the  human  figures  of  the  tragedy.  What  he  sees  is  the  Ship 
and  the  Iceberg  fashioned  "  by  paths  coincident  "  to  meet 
and  form  "  twin  halves  of  one  august  event  "  : 

"  And  as  the  smart  Ship  grew 
In  stature,  grace  and  hue, 
In  shadowy  silent  distance  grew  the  Iceberg  too. 

Alien  they  seemed  to  be: 
No  mortal  eye  could  see 
The  intimate  welding  of  their  later  history, 

Or  sign  that  they  were  bent 
By  paths  coincident 
On  being  anon  twin  halves  of  one  august  event  ". 

Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs  writes  of  "The  'Titanic' 
Disaster"  on  its  technical  side.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing point  he  takes  is  the  question  of  big  or  little  ships. 
Commander  Bellairs  is  definitely  for  the  big  ship.  "It  is 
well  ".  he  writes,  "  now  that  for  a  moment  there  is  a  reaction 
in  public  opinion  against  big  ships  because  of  a  vague  feeling 
that  there  are  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  that°we  should 
dearly  bear  in  mind  that  to  abandon  the  movement  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position.  It 
is  probable  that  our  islands  doing  all  their  trade  by  sea 
have  about  four  times  as  much  cargo  entering  and  clearing 
a-  Germany,  but  the  latter  Power  concentrates  in  the  single 
port  of  Hamburg  over  half  her  trade  by  sea.  just  as  is  the 
case  with  American  trade  through  New  York.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  big  ship  movement  can  onlv  be  partici- 
pated in  by  British  ports  and  by  Hamburg  and  Xew  York, 
which  offer  a  reasonable  probability  of  full  cargoes.  It  is 
not  now  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the  attraction  of 
passengers  who  can  only  lie  obtained  by  a  standard  of  speed 
and  comfort  both  of  which  involve  increased  displacement. 
The  main  point  is  that  in  a  big  ship  the  economy  of  coal, 
crew,  cargo  handling,  and  speed  in  a  seaway,  in  proportion 
to  a  gross  quantity  of  cargo,  are  so  great  as  to  offer  con- 
siderable advantages  if  it  is  probable  that  full  cargoes  will 
be  obtained.    As  no  country  possesses  such  advantages  as 


Great  Britain  in  this  latter  respect,  we  should  be  fools  indeed 
if  we  did  not  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  situation  in  com- 
parison with  our  less  fortunate  neighbours  ". 

Years  ago  Mr.  W.  11.  Mallock  provoked  Mr.  Shaw  into 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fabian  Essays.  Mr.  Shaw 
might  very  reasonably  have  something  to  say  to  Mr. 
Mallock's  article  this  month  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
on  "  Labour  Unrest  ".  Mr.  Mallock  safely  leads  his  argu- 
ment up  to  one  of  the  admitted  truths  of  historj — namely, 
that  unrest  is  more  a  product  of  hopefulness  and  increasing 
prosperity  in  the  lower  classes  than  of  despair  and  starvation. 
"  As  soon  as  the  primary  needs  of  life  are  satisfied",  writes 
Mr.  Mallock,  "  together  with  the  secondary  needs  which 
habit,  and  custom  have  rendered  primary,  what  causes  unrest, 
in  respect  of  economic  conditions,  is  not  (let  me  repeat)  the 
limitations  of  what  men  have,  but  the  relation  of  these  to 
the  amount  of  what  they  imagine  that  they  ought  to  have, 
and  may  practically  secure.  .  .  .  Labour  unrest,  in  its 
distinctively  contemporary  sense,  having  its  origin  mainly 
in  the  ranks  of  the  most  prosperous,  not  of  the  poorest 
workers,  has  its  origin  not  in  the  wants  of  the  body  but 
in  exaggerated  exjiectations  of  the  mind — in  the  development 
of  ideals  which,  whatever  may  be  their  character  otherwise, 
have  no  correct  relation  to  the  facts  and  possibilities  of  life  ". 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  ",  has  an  article 
on  "Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  His  Work".  Mr.  Brooks 
writes  of  Sir  Horace  with  vivid  appreciation  of  his  qualities 
and  achievements:  "Sir  Horace  is  triply  armed  in  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  without  which  even  the 
smallest  fraction  of  the  Irish  question  were  best  left  alone. 
He  has  an  unconquerable  faith  and  the  sanguine  perse- 
verance that  goes  with  it ;  he  is  compact  of  tolerance  and 
practicality;  almost  alone  among  Irish  public  men  he  mixes 
his  politics  with  humour;  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, a  reflective,  original,  philosophical  mind,  an  enviable 
gift  of  persuasive  writing,  and  an  utter  incapacity  and  con- 
tempt for  the  dissimulation  of  the  average  politician,  have 
combined  to  make  his  position,  his  influence,  and  his  labours 
altogether  unique.  One  of  the  great  troubles  with  Ireland 
is  that  few  Irishmen  will  say  what  they  think.  A  large  part 
of  Sir  Horaee  Plunkett's  influence  is  due  to  his  habit  of 
candour  and  truthfulness.  He  is  never  bitter  or  personal, 
but  he  is  always  honest."  Mr.  Brooks,  rather  curiously,  goes 
on  to  wonder  why  Sir  Horace  has  never  associated  himself 

{Continued  on  page  726.) 
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THE  HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS  AND 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  10,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  i  o'clock 
precisely,  the  SECOND  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTED 
BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY 
HUTH,  Esq.,  and  since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  ALFRED  H. 
HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury  Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  letters  C  and  D. 

May  be  viewed. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  price  is.  each  (post  free  is.  6d.)  Illustrated  Copies 
containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  TOKENS  formed  by 
J.  B.  CALDECOTT,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Hou=e,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  June  if,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  TOKENS  of  the  British  Possessions 
and  Colonies  formed  by  J.  B.  CALDECOTT,  Esq.,  who  is  relinquishing  this  series. 
May  be  viewed. 

Catalogues  may  be  had.    Illustrated  Copies,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 
ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C..  on  MOND  \Y,  June  17, 
and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely.  ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  and 
DRAWINGS,  including  the  property  of  A.  C.  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  4  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly,  comprising  etchings  by  J.  M.  Whistler  and  F.  Seymour  Haden,  and  a 
most  valuable  and  important  Collection  of  Engravings  by  David  Lucas,  after 
T.  Constable.  R.A.  The  property  of  R.  A.  Poits,  Esq.,  of  14  St.  James's  Terrace, 
N.W. ,  comprising  a  very  fine  series  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  nearly  all  in  the  first 
state  ;  also  engravings  and  paintings  by  W.  Blake  T  Varley,  and  others.  An 
interesting  collection  of  Engravings  by  the  Little  Masters  firmed  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  T.  Loftie,  F.S.A.,  and  sold  by  order  of  his  executors.  'The  property  of  the  late 
Rear-Admiral  Edward  Middleton,  U  S.N.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  containing 
Engravings  and  Etchings  by  Piranesi,  N.  de  Launv,  J.  G.  Wille,  &c.  The  property 
of  Sir  William  Worsley,  of  Hovingham  Hall,  Yorks,  comprising  examples  by 
Marc  Antonio,  A.  Di'trer,  Rembrandt,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  M.  Schongauer,  &c.  ; 
also  Punch  Cartoons  by  Sir  John  Tenniel  ;  Moiern  Etchings  by  Frank  Brangwyn 
and  D.  Y.  Cameron,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 

FINE  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
S-rand,  W.C..  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  19,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  Fine 
ETCHINGS,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  Collection  of  SIR  FREDERICK 
WEDMORE,  with  a  few  of  his  other  Engravings. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  cata'ogues  containing  five  plates,  price  is.  each. 

THE  MA CKWOR  TH-DOLBEN  COLLECTIOX. 

FINEDON    HALL,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Stations  :  Finedon  (Midland  Railway);  Wellingborough,  3^  miles;  Ketteiinj, 
6  miles  ;  Northampton,  14  miles. 
The  entire  contents  of  the  Historic  Mansion. 
By  Auction  on  the  above  premises, 
Sale  commencing  at  one  o'clock  each  day. 

FIRST  DAY'S  SALE,  MONDAY,  JULY  1. 

Old  English  Silver,  including  Early  Georgian  spoons,  forks,  tureens,  salver; 
candelabra,  cake  baskets,  cpergnes,  Sheffield  plate  and  jewellery  ;  also  the 
Library,  comprising  early  editions  in  black  letter,  modern  Standard  authors,  etc 

SECOND  DAY'S  SALE,  TUESDAY,  ^ULY  2. 

Specimens  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Ludwigsberg,  Vienna,  Crown  Derby, Worcester, 
and  Chelsea  porcelain  in  figures,  groups,  vases,  tea  and  coffee  services,  dishes, 
etc.  A  pair  of  Chelsea  figures,  "Jupiter  and  Juno,"  13  in.  high  ;  a 
Ludwigsberg  group,  "  The  Happy  Mother."  Fine  old  fimille  verte  dishes, 
Urbino  ware.  An  e»r!y  Stuait  needlework  casket  ;  carvings,  enamels, 
bronzes,  etc. 

THIRD  DAY'S  SALE,  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3. 

A  Collection  of  XVI  Ith  and  XVHIth  Century  family  portraits  and  paintings 
ascribed  to  Kneller,  Lely,  Rubens,  I'anini,  Caravaggio,  Cuyp,  and  Verh.ighen. 
Antique  furniture,  including  a  1  ou  s  XV'lh  kingwood  writing  table,  a 
Renaissance  oak  cabinet,  a  Louis  XV Ith  commode,  Stuart  and  Chippend.de 
chairs,  &c. 

FOURTH  DAYS  SALE,  THURSDAY,  JULY  4. 

Early  Flemish  and  English  wood  carvings  ;  a  Jacobean  Court  cuplnarrl  ;  an 
important  panel  of  Aubusson  tapestry,  bo'der  inscribed  P.  Monler  ir,  M.  R. 
DAubii-son;  a  panel  of  old  tapestry  designed  with  Huntsman,  Hounds,  etc. 
in  lands' ap'.  Old  English  ami  French  commodes,  chests,  arinoires,  mirrors, 
Bedroom  suites,  Lurcaux,  Bookcases,  Settees,  Chairs,  etc. 

FIFTH  DAY'S  SALE,  FRIDAY,  |ULY  5. 

Bedroom  Suites,  Wardrobes,  dressing  lab.es,  bedsteads,  bedding  ;  Lin-n,  China, 
<.l.iss,  Dingo*  and  Dessert  Services  an  I  a  few  outdoor  effects,  inclu Jing  three 
carriages,  a  large  tnaiquec  and  miscellanea. 
On  view,  by  caid  only,  on  June  17.    Public  view  (admission  to  the  house  by 

catalogue  only)  OU  Fiiday  and  Saturday,  June  38  and  ao.  from  10  to  5  o'clock. 

Illustrated  catalogue*   may  be  obtained,    is.    each,   of  the   Soli<  iniri,  Messrs. 

liU  K  N  1 1 A  M,  SON  ..  LEW  I  N .  Wellingborough  ;  RICHARD  -<  l<  I V  r  N ,  r.*|  , 

F.S.  I.,  Castle  Aabby,  Northampton  ;  or  ol  the  Auctioneer,  Messrs. 


K 


'  NIGHT,  FRANK  it  RUT  LEY,  20  Hanover  Square, 

as     London,  W. 

Telephone -Gerrard  tot  j  (4  lines).        Telegrams  ■"  OaUtnO*,  L<  ml  on. 

Executor*,  Trustee*,  Solicitor*,  nnd  Owners  who  may  lie  desiroi  *  of 
•riling  Work*  of  Atl,  Knniily  Jewels,  Olil  Silvrr.  Furniture.  I  V" 

Printa,  Miniature*,  China,  Com*,  Book*  OM  Lao*.  Furi.  MuaoM 

Instrum-nti,  (iun*,  nnd  other  Valuable*,  lire  Informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEYS 

■ALE    ROOMS,    ao    HANOVKK     St.tl'VKK,  W.. 
are  Open  Dally  t'i  r<-<nve  K"<>ds  intended  f"i  '1 1 . j >-..»! 

Auctions  -.f  (Mate,  .""I  Town  l'r<i|>eiiies  and  S.ilrs  on  Owners' 
prrmiv*  in  all  parts'.!  tin-  t'mte.l  Kingdom  -in  held  us  r<-r|iiirnil  thniugli 
out  the  year.  Large  Funds  av.iil.ilit>-  for  Mortgage.  Valuations  foi 
Estate  nnd  Legacy  Dutie  s  Farm  Slo<  k  and  Timber  San  s.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Kctcivrrships  undertaken. 
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with  Home  Rule  and  t hi-  Nationalist  Party.  Seeing  that 
the  r.  A.  (>.  S.  has  no  more  gnidtring  witnesses  than  the 
[rith  political  Nationalist*,  it  is  gcarcely  surprising  that 

Sir  Hora<«'  ha*  s<>  far  held  alo.if.     Sir  Horace  I'lunkctt  lias 

spenl  the  bast  part  oi  his  life  depriving  the  Nationalist* 
•  i  their  main  argument  tor  Home  aula.  Thanks  chiefly  to 
the  I.  A.  <  >.  S.,  the  Nationalists  can  no  longer  point  to 
[rela  id  impoverished  and  hopeless  under  the  Union. 

.Mr.  V.  E.  Smith,  in  the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge 
R  W  W  ".  make-  the  fusion  ,.f  tin-  two  wings  of  I'liionism 
the  i  '  i*i''ii  of  an  article  on  the  Conservative  party.  He  is 
pleased  tliat  it  lias  been  derided  to  retain  Conservative  as 
the  official  party  label.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  "  this 
pom  rfttl  political  party  "  in  the  strange  and  uncharted 
sv.is  over  which  we  are  drifting}  asks  Mr.  Smith.  The 
.-ituatioi  to-day  is  very  different  from  that  of  ten  years 
ago.  With  what  equipment  will  the  Conservative  party 
lac-  the  convulsions  with  which  it  will  assuredly  be  con- 
fronted He  discusses  the  problems  to  be  solved  as  between 
parties  and  the  points  of  difference  and  agreement  in  the 
Unionist  ranks,  and  shows  that  the  Conservative  party 
canni  t  hope  to  conquer  a  majority  adequate  to  its  purposes 
until  it  re-establishes  itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  great 
industrial  centres.  "  The  growing  discontent  of  the  work- 
ing classes  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  few  punitive 
expeditions."  He  has  no  doubt  Tariff  Reform  would  do 
much  t  >  alleviate  present  evils,  but  "  what  politician  is  so 
bi  Id  as  to  dare  talk  of  the  Empire  to  men  who  cannot 
nourish  their  familiis,  at  the  price  gladly  rendered  cf  a  life 
.  f  grinding  toil,  and  who  know  that  its  certain  conclusion, 
whi  i  they  have  become  the  wastage  of  the  industrial  scrap- 
heap,  is  a  lonely  and  dishonourable  death  in  the  work- 
house?" Constructive  Conservative  statesmanship,  says 
Mr.  Smith,  has  to  decide  not  whether  social  reforms  are 
necessary,  but  how  they  may  be  effected  with  the  least 
mischief  to  public  and  private  finance. 

Thera  are  three  articles  on  Welsh  Distablishment  and  Dis- 
e  !"\vment.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  the  Bishop  of 
North  Queensland  shows  from  his  Colonial  experiences  Iv  w 
the  Church  may  be  crippled  and  unable  to  fulfil  its  mission 
if  it  is  not  endowed.  "  If  the  Church  in  Wales  is  disestab- 
lished and  partially  disendowed,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  a  central  endowment  fund  sufficiently  to  augment  con- 
tributions from  poor  parishes  will  be  formed  at  the  beginning. 
Otherwise  the  work  of  the  Church  will  be  temporarily 
paralysed,  at  least  in  the  poorer  parts."  The  Rev.  A.  St. 
Leger  Westall  replies  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Powell  in  favour  of  Church  Disestablishment.  On 
the  Bubjecl  of  abuses,  as  to  which  Mr.  Powell  had  much  to 
say,  Mr.  Westall  urges  that  "  if  advocates  of  Disestablish- 
ment in  Parliament  would,  as  a  matter  of  honour  and 
decency,  treat  purely  Church  measures  with  the  same  respect 
and  consideration  as  was  shown  by  the  whole  House  to  the  Act 
for  uniting  the  Bible  Christians  and  the  United  'Methodist 
Five  Church,  or  the  Act  settling  the  difficulty  between  the 
Free  Kirk  in  Scotland  and  the  'Wee  Frees  ',  clergy  like 
Mr.  Powell  would  not  long  have  to  complain  that  the 
Church's  most  flagrant  abuses  are  left  untouched  ".  A 
vigorous  defence  of  Church  Establishment  is  entered  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Page  in  "  Blackwood's  ".  Mr.  Page  takes  the  view- 
that  bodily  health  is  no  more  important  to  a  nation  than 
spiritual  well-being,  and  so  far  as  the  question  of  endow- 
ment is  concerned  he  thinks  if  the  people  can  be  made  to 
understand  how  much  they  benefit  under  a  National  Church, 
"  a  weapon  far  stronger  than  an  appeal  merely  to  protect 
rights  of  ownership  "  will  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church's  supporters. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Jain. 

M.  Pinon  contributes  to  this  number  an  article  on  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  written  with  the  knowledge 
and  Bound  judgment  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
him.  He  points  out,  as,  indeed,  is  clear  to  everyone  who 
lias  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  war  has  been 
from  the  beginning  highly  popular.  That  a  considerable 
disillusionment  is  awaitiny  the  Italian  people  in  this  matter 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  they  will  not  abandon  Tripoli, 
and  the  war  is  resulting  in  a  much  greater  and  wider  feeling 
■  •f  national  solidarity  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  One 
fact  the  writer  brings  out  very  clearly  is  that  the  Church 
and  the  State  have  drawn  much  more  closely  together  over 
the  war.  The  Banco  di  Roma,  which  does  the  business  of 
the  Vatican,  had  been  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
financial  enterprises  which  Turkish  opposition  made  impos- 
sible in  Tripoli.  The  irritation  caused  by  this  had  no 
small  share  in  bringing  on  the  war.  M.  Ollivier  continues 
his  account  of  the  war  of  1870. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  728  and  730. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  I.UXE, 
1912. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

ARCADIAN. 


» » 


(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vesiel.    Electric  '. 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Hath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


1.  NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS  

a.  NORWAY  FJORDS   

3.  NORTH  CAPE  fc  FJORDS  

4.  NORWAY  FJORDS   

5.  NORWAY  FJORDS   

6.  BALTIC  &  RUSSIA   

7.  PENINSULA  &  MOROCCO  

8.  HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT   

9.  ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c  

From  Southampton,  Grimshy,  Leith,  and  Marseilles. 
From  £1  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THE    EOYAL    KAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Yachting  Cruises 

to  the  WEST  HIGHLANDS, 
WEST  &  NORTH  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND, 
or  ROUND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beautiful  Scenery,  Excellent   Accommodation,  Liberal 
Table,  and  Moderate  Fares. 


Full  Particulars  of  Sailings  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

M.  Langlands  &  Sons  (Dept.  A4),  Liverpool. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will   find   First  Class   Hotel   Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

INTERLAKEN.    HOTEL  BELVEDERE.    Best  position  on  the 
Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaal.      Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LUCERNE.        GRAND    HOTEL    NATIONAL.  Highly 
patronised.      Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the 
year  round.  Garage. 

LILLAH  MCCARTHY  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Will  give  AFTERXOO.V  PER  FORMA  XCES,  JUXE  11,  14  tV  15,  0/ 
GILBERT  AlURRAY'S  TRANSLATION  OF 

IPHIGENIA    IN  TAURIS, 

In  the  GREEK  THEATRE,  at  ERADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  Reading,  by 

kind  permiision  of  the  Warden  and  Council. 


IPHIGENIA 

ORESTES 


lillah  McCarthy, 
granville  barker. 


And  Cast  from  KINGSWAV  THEATRE,  where  seats  may  now  be  booked. 
Return  tickets  at  reduced  rates  can  be  obtained  at  THE  KINGSWAV  THEATRE 
ONLY. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Or.  J.  Collls  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Parchaseri  lb  cm  Id  see  that 
tha  name  is  on  the  stamp 
aad     emphatically  refuse 
sabuitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  tha 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Tie  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Mtdical  Tuiimcny  xuitk  tack  BotiU. 

0/aH  CktmUU,  l/ii,  =<o,  V«-  ^ 
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The  Trouble  attached  to 
making  a  change— 

often  hinders  the  adoption  of  a  better  article. 
But  the  trouble  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 

You  may  have  been  rubbing  along  with  a  type- 
writer which  turns  out  indifferent  work,  when 
just  a  few  minutes'  consideration  of  a  "Yost" 
would  put  you  in  touch  with  a  mucli  superior 
machine. 

iWake  the  effort  and  we  will  save  you  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  On  receipt  of  a  P.C.  or 
telephone  message  a 


YOST 


Visible 
Typewriter 


will  be  sent  on  FREE  TRIAL,  without  risk  \l 
or  obligation  on  your  part.  ^ 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  W 


50    Holborn    Viaduct,  LONDON, 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


E.C. 


A  Late  Meal 


after  the  dance,  the  theatr  . 
or  whist  drive,  should  be 
c>  .ieth  ng  that  soothes 
and  induces  deep.  Alco- 
holic stimulant*  di.turb 
thj  natural  Mat  and  fail 
to  nourish.  Tha  ideal 
sjpp  -r  should  bo  ea&ily 
digested    and  prorido 


nouri-hment.  Full  benefit 
is  assured  by  taking  the 
"All'iiburys"  Diet  which 
is  a  parifakUy  jtredigested 
combination  of  rich  milk 
and  wholo  wheat  —  tho 
vital  food  elements. 
Made  in  a  minute  — 
ail  I    boiling    w.itcr  only. 


Vargc  Eamplo  will  bo  sent  fur  3d.  stamps. 

Of  Cheuin  >. ,  1  6  mid  3  -  ;  •  r  t:::. 


Allen  &  llanbury*  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.  London 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  :- 
United  Kingdom. 

C  * 

...  1  8  2 
...  o  14  1 
...071  ... 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
larden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  even!  of  any  difficulty  being  txftrienctd  in  obtaining  the 
fA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
mmediately. 


One  Year  .. 
Half  Year  .. 
Quarter'^  Year 


Abroad. 
£  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  3 
0   7  7 


MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up=to=date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant — -Secretary  - 
Manager — Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk — can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCH  I NGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business  — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Buoks — How  to  Conduct  1 
Correspondence  — How  to  Estimate  Costs — How  lo  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc.  —  How  to  Ship  Goods  —  How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent  —  How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure— How  to  Dea 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article  -  How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists  — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker  -How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department  —  How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department  --How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes —  How  to  Treat 
Employees— How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes— How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste  inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour  — which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
finest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  ii  . 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  Qoal  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
\<z  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  ihcy  tome  from 
he  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  or  'cr  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gre^ham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

I  lease  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE "  in  ciglu  volumes,  at  71.  6d  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  volume  now.  and  one  volume  every  two  months 
until  completion. 


Name 


A'Mrc-s 
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OMENS  &  SUPERSTITIONS 
OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

By  EDGAR  THURSTON,  C.I.E.,  late  Superin- 
tendent Ethnographic  Survey,  Madras  Presidency. 
With  1 6  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12s.6d.net.  (Inland 
Postage  sd.) 

The  author  deals  with  various  aspects  of  what  may  he  called  the 
psychical  life  of  the  natives  of  the  Madras  l'residency,  Travancorc 
and  Cochin.  The  volume  contains  accounts  of  omens,  animal 
superstitions,  the  evil  eye,  vows  and  votive  offerings,  serpent  worship, 
human  sacrifice,  magic  and  human  life,  magic  and  magicians, 
divination  and  fortune  telling,  agricultural  and  rain-making 
ceremonies. 


THE  SECRET  of  the  PACIFIC 

By  C.  REGINALD  ENOCK,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  "  Peru,"  "  Mexico," 
&c.  With  2  Maps  and  56  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.    (Inland  Postage  5d.) 

"  A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  early  civilisations  of  America, 
the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Incas,  and  their  predecessors  ;  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  Asiatic  influence  thereon.  Much  new  material  and 
many  new  suggestions  are  brought  forward,  and  the  book  is  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  temples,  pyramids,  idols  and 
other  objects  of  these  remarkable  ancient  cultures." — The  Times. 


THE  BOOK  ON  THE  LABOUR  UNREST. 

MODERN  DEMOCRACY. 

A  Study  in  Tendencies. 

By  BROUGHAM  VILLIERS  (J.  F.  Shaw).  Cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net.    (Inland  Postage  5d.) 

"Though  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  Social  Reform,  Mr.  Shaw  is 
neither  silly,  nor  unreasonable,  nor  hypocritical.  .  .  .  There  are  ideas 
in  his  books,  and  in  this  one  in  particular,  that  are  worth  thinking 
about. "—  The  Eye-  Witness. 

"  It  is  probably  the  best  and  clearest  volume  that  has  appeared  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Yilliers  has  done  for  modern  democracy  something 
of  the  same  service  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  done  for  Conservatism." 

The  Daily  News. 

THE  WORKS  OF 
RICHARD  MIDDLETON. 

1.  POEMS  AND  SONGS. 

With  a  Preface  by  HENRY  SAVAGE. 

2.  THE  GHOST  SHIP,  etc. 

With  an  Introduction  by  ARTHUR  MACHEN. 

Bound  in  cloth,  uniform.  5s.  net  each.  (Inland 
Postage  4d.  each.) 

*'  There  can  be  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  high  and  lasting  quality 
of  the  work  contained  in  the  present  volumes.  .  .  .  There  is  a  real 
personality  behind  them." — The  Daily  News. 


AN  IMPORTANT  VOLUME  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR. 

CHATS  ON  OLD 
JEWELLERY  &  TRINKETS. 

By  MACIVER  PERCIVAL.  With  nearly  300 
Illustrations  of  selected  specimens.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 
(Inland  Postage  .jd. ) 

IMPORTANT. — Collectors  arc  invited  to  write  for  particulars  of 
the  Practical  Handbooks  on  Oil  China,  Prints.  Furniture,  Miniatures, 
Autographs,  Stamps,  etc.— Address,  T.  FISHER  UN IV IN,  t  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Ijndon. 


On  Sale  at  all  Booksellers. 
r  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Montagu,  K.G.,  First  Earl  of  Sandwich 

(P.  R.  Harris).    Murray.    2  vols.    24".  net. 
John  Hungerford  Pollen,  1820-1902  (Anne  Pollen).  Murray. 

15'.  net. 

Caisar  Borgia  :  A  .Study  of  the  Renaissance  (John  Leslie  Garner). 

Fisher  Unwin.    12«.  6c/.  net. 
The  Life  of  George  Cabot  Lodge.    Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin. 

$1.25  net. 

Recollections  of  a  Great  Lady:  Being  more  Memoirs  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Boigne  (Edited  by  M.  Charles  Nicolland). 
Heinemann.    10*.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Tomboy  and  Others  (H.  B.  Marriott  Watson) ;  Elsie 
Lindtner  (Karin  Michaelis);  The  Barmecide's  Feaet  (John 
Gore).    Lane.    3*.  6c/.  net  each. 

Didy  (E.  R.  Lipsett) ;  Amor  Vincit  (Mrs.  R.  S.  Garnett).  Duck- 
worth.   6".  each. 

The  Co-Respondent  (by  the  Author  of  "  The  Terror  by  Night"), 
6*.  ;  Cairn  Lodge  (ATntoine  le  Buroveki),  2«.  net.  Murray 
ami  Evenden. 

Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise  (Beatrice  Harraden).     Nelson.  2«. 

net. 

The  Emporium  (Alec  Holmes).    Allen.  6«. 

A  Cluster  of  Shamrocks  (Edmund  Burke).    Lynwood.  6». 

The  Wax  Image  and  Other  Stories  (Kathlyn  Rhodes).  Holdcn 

and  Hardingham.  6". 
Sai'mi  Tervola  (Hilma  Pylkkanen).    Paris:  Grasset.    7>fr.  50c. 
The  Considine  Luck  (H.  A.  Hinkson).    Swift.  6*. 
Treasure  of  Thule  (B.  D.  Steward).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  6a. 
The  Rich  Man's  Wife  (Dick  Donovan  and  E.  Way  Elkington). 

Ham-Smith.  6*. 
The  Rider  of  Waroona  (Firth  Scott)  ;  Pillars  of  Smoke  (Mrs. 

•Stanley  Wrench).    Long.    6.«.  each. 
Jean  Cameron  (William  Otterstoun).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6.1. 

Natural  History. 

The  House  Fly  (L.  0.  Howard).    Murray.    6«.  net. 
A  History  of  British  Mammals  (Gerald  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton). 
Part  XL    Gurney  and  Jackson.    2*.  6d.  net. 

RF.rRIXTS. 

The  Works  of  John  Raskin.  Library  Edition.  Vols.  XXXVIII. 
and  XXXIX.  (Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander  Wedder- 
burn).  Allen. 

The    Continuity  of   the    Irish    Revolutionary    Movement  (H. 

Brougham  Leech).    Simnkin.  Marshall.    ts.  net. 
Eve  Victorieuse  (Pierre  de  Coulevain) ;  Le  Roi  s'amuse ;  Lucrece 

Borgia   (Victor   Hugo);  Dieu ;  La   Fin  de   Satan  (Victor 

Hugo)  ;    Chronique   du   Regne   de   Charles    IX.  (Prosper 

Merimee).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Science. 

Science  of  the  Sea  (Edited  by  G.  Herbsrt  Fowler).  Murray. 

6x.  net. 

Further  Researches  into  Induced  Cell-Renroduction  and  Cancer 
(H.  C.  Ross,  J.  W.  Cropper,  and  E.'  H.  Ross).     Vol.  H. 

Murray.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

In  Portugal  (Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell).    Lane.    7*.  6,7.  net. 
With  Dante  in  Modern  Florence  (Mary  E.  Lacy).    Murray.  6.«. 
net. 

Tramps  Through  Tyrol  (Frederick  Wolcott  Stcddard).  Mills 

and  Boon.    7*.  6c/.  net.  . 
The  Oxford  Country  (R.  T.  Gunther).    Murray.    7*.  6c<\  net. 
(Continued  on  page  730.) 
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A 


N  epitome  of  all  the  principal 
happenings  in  Parliament  is 

given  in 

PUNCH 


The  entertaining  style 
in  which  it  is  written  im- 
parts interest  &  bright- 
ness to  the  dullest  debate. 

CJ  Keep  yourself  well-informed  by  ordering 
"PUNCH"  from  your  Newsagent  to-day. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Hill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
■carcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  .Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
arc  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overlhrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses.' 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net  ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

Till;  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Ilorougln). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  HV 

lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Of  nil  Booksellers,  6d.  net  ; 
Post  free,  7   I.,  <irect  from  the  Olflcc. 

THE  Wr.ST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

'  lo  Ring  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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THE  MAN'S  MAGAZINE.    6d.  net. 
SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— CWinuerf. 
Verse  and  Drama. 
Hernani  :  A  Tragedy  (Frederick  Brock).    Duckworth.    2s.  6d. 

net.  .      _  . 

The  Lute  of  Life  (James  Newton  Matthews).  Cincinnati  : 
Horton.  $1.50. 

Glastonbury  :  An  Historical  Drama   in   Four   Act3  (William 

T..Sa\var<l).    Kiiifjsgate  Press.    2s.  net. 
Vnuy  I'lnys  (John  M.  Synge).    Dublin  :  Mannscl.    5a.  net. 
The  King  :  A  Tragedy  in  a  Continuous  Series  of  Scenes  (Stephen 

Phillips).    Swift.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Poems  and  Dramas  (George  Cabot  Lodge).     2  vols.     Boston  : 

Houghton  Mifflin.    $2.50  net. 
Sonnets  and  Pallate  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  (Ezra  Pound).  Swift. 

3*.  6d.  net. 

Cliftonian  Verse6  and  Fair  Copies  (C.  H.  S'pence).  Clifton: 
Laker.  Is. 

The  Widow  in  th"  Lye  Street  (John  Masefield).    Sidgwick  end 

Jackson.    3«.  6d.  net. 
Love  Poems  (Translated  from  the  Latin   by  J.   M.  Krauss). 

Kegan  Paul.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beginner's  Star  Lcok.  A  (K.  McKready).    Putnam.    9s.  net. 

Behind  the  Night-Light  (Described  by  Joan  Maude  and  Faith- 
fully Recorded  by  Nancy  Price).    Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Bernard  Shaw  ct  son  oeuvre  (Charles  Cestre).  Paris  :  Mercure 
de  France.    3/r.  50c. 

Causes  of  Labour  Unrest,  The  (W.  Cunningham,  D.D.).  Murray. 
6d.  net. 

Four  Men,  The  (H.  Belloc).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 

Italy's  War  for  a  Desert  (F.  McCullagh).    Herbert  and  Daniel. 

10*.  6d.  net. 

Legal  Position  of  Women  in  Islam,  The  (Ameer  Ali,  Syed  P.C.). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  6c/.  net. 
Path  of  Social  Progress,  The  (Mrs.  George  Kerr).    Nelson.  2s. 

net. 

Plato  and  the  True  Enlightener  of  Soul  (Dharm  Anant).  Luzac. 

6*.  net. 

Social     Insurance   in  Germany,   1883-1911    (William  Harbut 

Dawson).    Unwin.    6s.  net. 
Tannhauser  and  the  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  (Alice  Leij/htcn 

Cleather  and  Basil  Crump).    Methuen.    2s.  6d. 
Trois    Villes    Saintes    (Ernile    Baumann).      Paris :  Grascet. 

iff.  50c. 

War  and  Private  Citizen  (A.  Pearce  Higgins,  M.A.).  King. 

5a.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June. — The  National  Review, 
2*.  6d.  net ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  3/r. ;  The  Music 
Review.  Is.  6d.  net;  Mercure  de  France,  50c. ;  The  Eng- 
lish Church  Review,  6c/.  net;  Proceedinps  of  the  Classical 
Association,  2s.  6c/.  net;  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review, 
2*.  6c/.  net:  The  Century  Magazine,  1*.  4d. ;  The  Vineyard. 
6c/.  net;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  2m.  50;  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews.  Is.  net;  The  Arena.  Is.  net;  The  Town 
Planning  Review.  2s.  6c/.  net:  The  Book  Monthly,  6c/.  net; 
The  Empire  Review,  1.?.  net;  Harper's  Magazine,  1.?.;  Fry's 
Magazine,  6c/.  net ;  The  Poetry  Review,  6c/.  net. 


BOOKS  ON  GARDENING  &  BOTANY. 


NO.  726  OF  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE-CURRENT 
OF  LITERATURE 

Includes  a  large  Collection,  BESIDES  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Post  Free.         The  books  on  view  at 

43  PICCADILLY,  W.   (opposite  Prince's  Hall). 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 

BENEFICIAL  WEEDS,  LEGUMES  &  BACTERIA. 

THE  TRAGIC  QUEST  OF  CAOUTCHOUC. 

DIVIDEND   POSSIBILITIES  of  MERCHISTON. 

THE  FIBRE  WORLD. 

LEDBURY.   

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8  8. 


MOTOR  CARAVANNING. 

By  F.  A.  BARKER. 

Is  a  detailed,  exhaustive  account  of  the  motor-driven 
caravan,  and  the  pleasures  to  be  experienced  from  its  use 
by  an  enthusiast  ;  this  is  supplementary  to  our  usual  caravan 
feature  entitled 

CARAVANNING  AND  CAMPING. 

By  CAPTAIN  HARVEY  JARVIS, 

Who  is  presenting  from  month  to  month  in  our  pages  the 
delights  of  the  horse- caravan.  Each  of  these  contributions 
is  lavishly  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  photographs. 

THE  ANIMALS'  HOSPITAL 
AT  THE  ZOO. 

By  Dr.  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

The  second  and  concluding  portion  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing contributions  to  recent  issues  of  "  Fry's  Magazine." 

SEA  FISHING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  JACK  SNIPE. 

An  article  on  a  sport  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  round  British  coasts,  written  by  a  most  successful 
expert  who  prefers  to  hide  his  identity  under  the  above 
tiom  de  plume. 

SWIMMING. 

By  MONTAGUE  A.  HOLBEIN. 

A  practical,  useful  article  on  swimming  by  a  world-famous 
swimmer. 

FLYING  AT  SEA. 

By  Lieut.  CONNEAU  ("  BEAUMONT  "). 
The  winner  of  many  great  aerial  contests. 

A  DAY  AT  THE  DOCKS. 

By  ARTHUR  WATTS. 

With  illustrations  by  the  author. 

THE  LONG  TRAIL.  A  Capital  Story 
of  the  Canadian  North-West. 

By  JULIAN  A.  THUNDER. 

A  new  w  riter  of  much  promise.  Illustrated  by  George  Soper. 

FISTIANA.  An  Account  of  the  Old 
Heroes  of  the  Prize  Ring. 

By  WILLIAM  MAAS 

Who  brings  to  much  learning  on  his  subject  a  very  graceful 
pen-style.    Illustrated  by  various  old  prints  and  lithographs, 

INDIAN  GAMES. 

By  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH. 

Mr.  Singh  here  tells  excellently  of  the  diversions  and 
recreations  of  his  own  people. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER'S  CORNER- 
SPINNING  FOR  SALMON  TROUT 
AND  OTHER  FISH. 

By  AN  OLD  HAND. 

Very  lavishly  illustrated  by  photographs. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  CROQUET. 

By  F.  CROWTHER  SMITH. 

With  many  interesting  drawings  of  leading  masters  of  Croquet. 

LIFE  AS  A  LOCK-KEEPER. 

By  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 

GOLF,  KENNEL,  MOTORCYCLE  NOTES, 
LAWN  TENNIS,  CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN. 
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RAND      MINES,  LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED    TABULATED  SUMMARY. 
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March  31,  1912. 


Mine. 

Development  Work- 
Number     of  feet 
driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  of 
Stopes 
Reduetion  Works. 
Ore  received  from 
Mine       ..  (tons) 
Ore  received  from 
Surface  Dumps 

(tons) 

Tonnage  crushed  . . 

Total  yield  (fine  ozs.) 

Yield  per  ton 

Accumulated  slimes 
treated  ..'(tons) 
Working  Expenses. 

Cost         ..  .. 

Cost  per  Ton  Milled  17s.  g-i. 
Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  pro- 
duced 

Value  per  TonMill'd 

Working  Profit. 

Amount 

Per  Ton  Milled  .. 

Other  Sources. 

Net    Revenue  or 
Expenditure— 

Debit 

Credit 
Net  Profit 


3,899  9,103  1  3,152     14,468  4,485  4,170  4,520  4,915 

221,029  213,099  ti2,  757   525,484  84,202  167,604  90,170  175,312  ' 

191,300  172,560    90,840  '  458,900  69,825  147.53^  "5,830  147,400 

64i553  59.34°     48,20?     I79.°p4  23,865  58,296 


3^62 
80,269 


66,840 
24,424 
30s.  7d. 


44,87'  51,767 

2?s.  4<1.   28s.  9d.  44s.  6d.  32s.  8d.  28s.  7d.    33s.  id.  32s.  6d.  295.  3d. 

5,070        —        5,549        —         6,641       6,630  — 
£169,721  £208,441  £109,237  £426,178  £84,692  £142,202  £129,333  £146,255  £84,932 


"3,432 


92,600 
->3,747 
35-.  id. 


it, 527  953 
518,097  115,950 


47ii75°  98,070 
177.003  46,786 
32s.  id.    36s.  8d. 


£S3,t87  6511,696  £119,381 

£1  %  i  £0  18  '7  £1    4  3  £0  19  3  £1    2  4  £0  19  10  £1    5  5  £0  19  1  £1    1  S  £1  44 


2,237 


2,264 
48,674 


Jan.  31,  1912. 


ic6,2oo  42,765 
25.449  17.188 
20s.  id.  33s.  8d. 


5,95i 


145,100 
52,709 
30s.  6d. 


£93,50.0  £48,300  1  :'i67,949 
£017  7£i    2  7:£i    3  2  fo  16V1 


2,6-21 


88,400 
28,691 
27s.  2d. 


£74.633 


£270,884  £248,673  £202,096  £740,853  £99,844  £244,369  £i88,oS8  £216,598  £102,152  £162,271  £756,436  £177,4 
Bi    8  4  £1    8  9  £2    4  6£i  12  8£i    8  7  £1  13  i£i  12  6  £1    9  5  £1  10  7£i  15   il£i  12  1  £1  16 

£101,163  £40,232  \  £92,809  £323,675  £15,152  £102,167  £58,755  £70,343!  £17,170  £74,084!  £244,740  £58,086 
£0  10  7  £0    4  8  £1    o  5  £0  14  1  £0    4  4  £0  13  10  £0  10  2  £0    9  7|£o    5  2  £0  16  o  £0  10  5  £0  11  ic 


6  £177,467  £106.620  £71,' S3  £221,207  £119,963 


—          —          —           —     I  £844  — 

^£25,563  *:£2,346    £555     ^12,306  —      sJ£4i,644  "£2,005  ££25,369,  :£3,620  ^23,959 

£126,726  £42,578   £93,364  £335,93i  £14,303  £143,811  £63,760  £95,712    C2=,793  £98,043 

I  Credit.  Credit.  \ 

Capital  Expenditure    £3,241  (-£6,795  £1,025  +£74.027  £349    t£  10.026  t£9.5°°  +£11,278  £1,702  £10,601 
Interim  Dividends 
declared. 

Payable  to  Share- 
holders registered  Mar.  30, 

on  books  as  at   ..        —          —  ,      1912.        —     |  — •  — 

Rate  per  cent.  . .  —  —  j  20%  —  —  — 
Total    Amount  of 

Distribution      ..        —          —      £182,000      —  —  — 


£1    o  1  £  1  13 

£13,120  £23,6'3 
£0   2  6  £0  1 1  1 


£1  10  6X1    7  2 

£53,335  (£45, 330 
£074  L'o  10  3 


£752 
"122,436  — 
£80,522  ;  £12,368 


£44,353  — 


£22,292  £17,376 


S£2,C3I 

£55,809 
+£13,06- 


Jan.  31" 
1912. 
10% 
£  s 

82,782  2 


£1,916 


Including  Accumulations.      +  Exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  mining  rights  acquired  under  certain  claims. 

X  Including  special  declaration  of  Reserve  Gold. 


ANTOFACASTA  AND  BOLIVIA 


RAILWAY. 


Thz  Twenty-fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Antofagasta  (Chili) 
and  Bolivia  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  June  4th,  the  Hon. 
0.  N.  Lawrence  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  W.  Bolden)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  auditors'  certificate, 

The  Chairman  said  the  Board  were  very  glad  to  meet  the  shareholders 
with  what  might  be  considered  a  satisfactory  report.   They  had  again  to 
record  a  large  increase  in  gross  receipts,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
£1,588,268,  or  an  actual  increase  of  £189,181  over  those  of  1910,  equal  to 
1552  per  cent.   They  carried  a  considerably  larger  tonnage  of  manufac- 
tured nitrate  during  1911.   Passenger  traffic  continued  to  show  a  steady 
improvement.    The  working  expenses  exhibited  on  increase  of  £141,769, 
which  at  flrrt  soetn  rather  large,  but  it  was  easily  explainable  both  from 
necessity  and  from  force  majeure.    The  necessity  portion  had  been  the 
increased  contribution*  to  their  renewal  fun/Is.   Owing  to  unavoidable 
circumstances  they  had  had  an  increased  coal  bill  of  £37,000,  which  nlone 
reprinted  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  Increased  cost  of  working. 
They  had  felt  it  neceesory  to  make  a  further  appropriation  Of  £15.000  In 
respect  of  the  post  year  towards  the  cost  of  installation  of  the  Westing- 
bouse  brake.    They  had  placed  a.  further  £15,000  towards  the  fund  for 
writing  down  the  valuo  of  the  old  caliche  wagons.    The.  Arc  and  marine 
ineuronce  fund  had  also  received  a  contribution  of  £7,000;  It  now  stood 
at   £44,000.    The  board   had   also   added   £200,000   to   the  reserve  fund, 
bringing  it  up  at  December  31st  last  to  a  round  half  million.   Tl,<  y  were 
then  enabled  to  continue  the  dividend  on  ths  Deferred  stock  as  on  tho 
basic  of  lsst  year— namely,  7J  per  cent.    An  Interim  dividend  of  i\  per 
cent,  had  been  paid,  and  the  balance  of  6  per  cent,  would  bo  paid  forth- 
with.  In  addition  the  directors  felt  Justified  In  paying  a  small  bonus  of 
\  p<r  cent,  on  tho  Deferred  stock,  awl  there  would  then  remain  a  oorry- 
forward  of  £42,097,  being  an  Increase  of  £7500  on  what  was  brought  Into 
tho  accounts  from  th«-  previous  year.    I)e«pito  climatic  snd  other  drow- 
backs  the  work  on  the  new  lines  for  the  Bolivia  Railway  Company  had 
gone  stendily  forward     Their  relations  with  the  Governments  of  both  Chill 
and  IJolivia  continued  on  a  snti. factory  footing.    H"   thought   he  might 
safely  repeat  hie  remark  of  Ust  year,  that  they  had  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  satisfactory  property,  possible  of  great  and  prosperous  development, 
provided  patience  and  tact  were  used,  and  that  the  atockholders  were 
satisfied  with  the  conservative  policy  he  hod  endeavoured  to  outline.  If- 
concluded  by  proposing  a  resolution  for  the.  adoption  of  +  h»  report  and 
accounts  and  the  payment  of  the  dividend  and  bonus  mentioned. 

Mr.  David  Simson  seeonded  tho  motion,  whloh,  after  »  short  discaislon, 
was  unanimously  tarti'd. 


BULLFINCH  PROPRIETARY 

(W.  A.). 


Tar.  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bullfinch 
Proprietary  (W.A.),  Limited,  was  held  on  Juno  4th,  Mr.  George  P. 
Doolette,  J. P.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

Tho  Secretary  (Mr.  \V.  0.  Barrett)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  dealing  with  the  work  that  had  been  done 
at  the  mine  during  the  last  five  months,  he  felt  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that,  although  they  had  not  yet  cut  tho  lodo  at  the  310-foot  level,  the 
results  of  their  development  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mine  had  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  He  hoped  that  before  long  they  would 
havo  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  they  had  cut  the  lode  at  that  depth. 
Tho  total  footage  of  work  done  since  the  company  begun  operations  in 
November  1910,  including  shaft  sinking,  &c,  came  to  about  10,000  feet. 
Since  their  meeting  in  December  last  the  main  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a 
total  depth  of  333  feet,  and  they  had,  as  he  said,  begun  to  open  up  th-' 
mine  at  tho  JlO  foot  lovel.  Ho  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  continued  :  With  regard  to  the  plant  for  the  treatment 
of  their  ores,  plans  and  specifications  had  been  prepared  and  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  a  20  stamp  mill  complete  in  every  respect,  and  this  would 
not  only  \n-  u|.  to  ,1  ,(<■  111  every  detail,  but  would  also  !•<•  one  ol  lli"  m<*l 
effective  plants  in  Western  Australia.  Its  capacity  would  be  5,000  to  6,000 
tons  per  month,  and  they  had  hoped  to  hnve  had  it  running  by  August  lit. 
but,    owing  to  labour  troubles,  they  did    not  anticipate  that  the  mil! 

would  he  ready  todt'irt  until  the  end  of  September.    They  had  been  ai   I 

by  the  management  that  as  won  a*  they  began  milling  operations  they 
would  start  on  a  run  of  ore  that  would  show  n  good  margin  of  profit. 
Although  it  was  impossible  at  tho  present  time  to  tfivo  any  estimato  of 
ore,  reserves,  they  knew  they  had  ample  ore  now  developed  to  keep  the  mill 
steadily  employed  for  a  considerable  time.  There  could  bo  no  doubt 
that  they  had  s  mine  of  considerable  value,  which  would,  he  bsliSTI 

develop   into   or  f   the   big   til  I  lie.    of   Wivl.ni    Xllitr.llio.  :..  tine-  "' 

Th-V    WOUld    ■»■<■    tint     Hie     Vlllll'        »  e  |  |  >  II  t  ,    Olid    Hie    average  V!l|l|e.,' 

the  ore  would  be  considerably  above  what  was  nailed  pay  on-.  The  mil! 
will  start  crushing  by  Heptem'lwr  and  it.  capacity  was  enU'iilat- <l  nt  d  iKlu 
tons  per  month.  They  would  be  running  on  an  ore  that  was  estimated 
to  show  them  a  profit'  of  J./  per  ton.  .0  that  it  w  ■<  not  difficult  t.,  arrive 
«».  the  rnte  of  dividend  tl,.-v  would  Ih-  able  to  pay  on  an  output  ol 
6,000  tons  a  month.  If  matters  turned  out  as  he  hoped  they  would,  thev 
should  I-  nbV  t„  talk  of  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  regard 
to  the  dtwlopmenls  at  the  310  foot  level.  It  was  disappointing  that  thev 

hid    hot    Tet     Cllt     the    lode    there.     but    that     tlo'V    >v  1  lue 

course  he'  felt  certain.    The  non  discovery   up  to  the  |ire-nt  tun"  w 
due  to    tho  excessive  dMurbsn 
faulting  of  the  I'.l".   but  the  ,1, 


tl 


forecast  might  be  prove]  t 
of  Mic  report  snd  n'-cunt 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kotilnson  se<, 
was  oarrlcl  unanimously. 


f  country  rock,  Indicated  by  the 
ornents  s't  the  210  f<Mit  level  In  the 
|,e  wot  drii"  in.|i.«te.|  tint  the  lode  was 
ievidotiment  work  was  going  forward  at  the 
rpotlwvsls,  ami  he  IiojumI  lie  fore  long  that  his 
p  trus.    He  conclude-!  by  moving  th«  adoption 

d  the  motion,  which,  after  a  short  discussion, 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  FRANCES,  LADY  SHELLEY. 

Edited  by  her  Grandson,  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE.    Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Diary  of  a  brilliant  social  woman  who  knew  intimately  Wellington,  Byron,  Mctternich,  Shelley,  Scott,  and  Peel. 
"  These  delightfully  frank  and  piquant  diaries  are  certain  to  he  remembered  and  quoted  for  many  years  to  come  .  .  .  abounds  in 
lively  anecdotes  and  shrewd  estimates  ;  it  is  brisk  and  spirited,  and  the  pictures  it  affords  of  notable  personages  arc  deliciously  fresh  and 
human.    The  brilliant  age  of  Georgian  giants  goes  triumphing  along  the  pageant  of  routs  and  balls,  of  private  visits  and  public  entertain- 
ments.   And  a  glittering  and  seductive  age  it  is  beyond  question." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  ORMONDE. 

By  LADY  BURGHCLERE.    Illustrated.    2  Vols.    288.  net. 
The  Time*  says  : — "  This  long  life  has  been  told  by  Lady  Burghclere  with  skill  and  knowledge.  .  .  .  Her  book  will  be  not  only  the 

authoritative  life  of  a  great  man,  but  a  standard  work  on  Irish  seventeenth-century  history." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — "  A  great  Cavalier,  a  great  Loyalist,  and  a  great  gentleman  lives  again  in  these  brisk  and  glowing  pages 
1  ,  .  two  scholarly,  well-written,  and  interesting  volumes,  which  reflect  the  highest  possible  credit  upon  their  author's  judgment,  taste,  and 

workmanship." 


EDWARD,  FIRST  EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

By  F.  R.  HARRIS.    In  2  vols.    With  Illustrations.    24s.  net. 

The  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  and  correspondence  at  Ilinchingbroke  has  never  been  published  or  drawn  upon 
before.  They  show  what  an  important  part  was  played  by  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  not  only  in  the  Civil  War,  but  more  especially 
in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  event  his  influence  was  second  only  to  that  of  Monck,  Duke  of  Alljcmarle.  Sandwich  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Carlyle's  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,  and  still  more  often  in  I'epys'  Diary,  but  comparatively  little  has 
been  known  of  his  personality  and  political  influence. 


JOHN  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN. 

By  ANNE   POLLEN.    With  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

At  a  time  when  the  life  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  sd  much  under  discussion,  this  life-story  of  one  of  the  most  noted  seceders  from 
the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome  will  arouse  special  interest.  Besides  Mr.  Pollen's  religious  life  a  full  account  is  given  of  the 
secular  and  artistic  work  so  widely  connected  with  his  name. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  PYRENEES  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

By  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON,  R.B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Shores  of  the  Adriatic."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
21s.  net. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  Gothic  Architecture  of  Europe.  Not  only  has  he  studied  the  architecture  of  the 
historic  districts  he  visited,  but  he  .has  much  to  say  on  the  people,  their  costumes,  and  the  historical  incidents  which  have  occurred  in 
those  extremely  interesting  provinces  of  France.    The  work  is  illustrated  by  many  drawings  from  the  author's  pen  and  pencil. 


WITH  DANTE  IN  MODERN  FLORENCE. 

By  MARY  E.  LACY.     With  Illustrations.     6s.  net. 
In  this  book  the  Florence  of  Dante  is  reconstructed,  and  whatever  still  remains  in  the  City  that  serves  to  throw  light  either  on  the 
"  Divina  Commedia  "  or  the  history  of  the  I\>et  is  gathered  together  and  given  a  place  in  the  past. 


Th&  Unique  Book  of  a  Child!  of  Three* 

BEHIND  THE  NIGHT  LIGHT. 

Described  by  JOAN   MAUDE  and  faithfully  recorded  by  NANCY  PRICE.      With  Portrait  of  the  Author.      2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  book  of  an  entirely  unprecedented  kind.  It  contains  the  impressions  of  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  who,  ever  since  she  has  been  able  to  speak,  has  apparently  associated  with  a  whole  company  of  creatures,  whose  appearance 
and  habits  she  describes  and  with  whom  she  converses.  These  descriptions  follow  a  definite  system,  and  are  not  mere  fleeting  and 
incoherent  visions,  but  recur  and  have  been  repeated  many  times.  They  have  been  carefully  recorded  and  veritied,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  by  nothing  that  the  child  has  heard  from  those  who  have  associated  with  her.  The  names,  habits,  and  descriptions  are  all  original, 
and  the  book  should  prove  of  much  interest  to  psychologists. 


THE  CANON  LAW  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  LYNDWOOD'S  "  PROVINCIALE,"  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR 
F.  W.   MAITLAND.      By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  OGLE,   M.A.,  Rector  of  Otham,  Maidstone.     6s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Ogle  himself  writes  as  one  who  is  completely  at  home,  and  marshals  his  facts  with  such  complete  ease  and  lightness  of  handling  that 
he  has  made  a  difficult  and  obscure  subject  really  delightful  reading.     Champions  of  Makland  will  have  a  tough  piece  of  work  if  they  look  to 

rehabilitate  his  case  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Ogle's  attack." — ManehcMer  Guardian. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  SEA. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  FOR  TRAYELLERS,  SAILORS,  AND  YACHTS- 
MEN.    Prepared  by  the  CHALLENGER  SOCIETV  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY, 
and  edited  by  Q.  HERBERT  FOWLER.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     6s.  net- 
Tee  primary  aim  of  the  book  is  practical  —  namely,  to  teach  men  with  no  scientific  training  how  they  can  do  useful  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.    It  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  ocean  chapter  by  chapter,  points  out  where  new  or  renewed  observations  are  needed, 
and  includes  only  sufficient  theory  to  enable  the  observer  to  understand  what  kind  of  a  brick  he  is  building  into  the  pyramid  of  knowledge. 

The  book  has  been  written  entirely  by  practical  specialists.  Being  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  non-scientific  readers,  it  has  been 
phrased  as  far  as  possible  in  simple  English,  but  it  will  be  found  useful  by  many  who  already  know  something  of  Oceanography. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


Printed  for  ihe  Proprietors  by  Stottiswcode  &  O.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  Y..C...  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Slice 
Co\ent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  %  June,  1912. 
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A  Gallant  Failure 
The  Governess  . 


We  beg  to  slate  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

"Go  on  working  and  the  country  will  come  round 
to  you  " — one  is  reminded  of  those  parting  words  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  at  Harcourt  House  by  the 
renewal  of  the  Home  Rule  debate  in  the  Commons  this 
week.  That  the  country — that  England — has  changed 
its  mind  about  Home  Rule  we  do  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve. A  few  "  flaccid  fatalists  "  in  politics  may  have 
veered  round,  but  that  is  nothing.  What,  however,  is 
really  depressing  is  the  want  of  keenness  and  vivid 
interest  among  so  many  people.  No  doubt  this  is 
natural  in  a  way,  and  easily  accounted  for — the  coun- 
try is  sick  of  all  these  huge  legislative  proposals  and 
pretences,  and  in  the  variety  and  number  of  them  can- 
not give  the  attention  it  deserves  to  the  most  deadly 
even;  for  imperially  without  question  Home  Rule  is  the 
deadliest.  Still  it  is  very  hard  on  the  keen  and  bold 
Unionists  in  the  House,  who  arc  now  settling  clown  to 
their  fierce  fight,  that  they  should  not  get  more  atten- 
tion from  the  bulk  of  their  friends  in  the  country.  They 
ran  only  act  up  to  brave  George  Hen  thick's  words  and 
do  their  duty. 

What  can  be  done  and  soon  done — to  arouse  people 
to  the  Home  Rule  danger  is  well  taught  by  the  grcnt 
meetings  at  Preston  on  Tuesday  and  at  the  'Albert  Hall 
yesterday.  One  welcomes  Mr.  Balfour's  return- 
somewhat — to  his  indignant  mood  when  he  aeeused  ihe 
Government  of  aiming  their  "felon  blow"  at  the 
Crown.  He  now  says  again  outright  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  pressing  Home  Rule  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  Irish  vote.  It  is  mw  h  more  important  that  the 
eountry  should  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  corrupt 
traffic  between  the  Government  and  the  Irish  Dis- 
loyalists than  that  they  should  be  invited  to  discriminate 
between  theories  of  Federalism. 


People  who  have  never  been  in  touch  with  the  House 
of  Commons  often  imagine  that  debates  in  Committee 
— even  on  a  great  Bill — are  dull,  and  deal  only  with 
obscure  detail.  They  are  wrong,  of  course.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting,  even  brilliant,  debates  are  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  debates  in  Committee 
on  the  1867  Franchise  Bill  are  an  example,  and  one  or 
two  of  Lowe's  best  speeches  were  made  then.  This 
Home  Rule  Bill  should  produce  111  Committee  some 
stirring  debates — and  scenes.  There  was  plenty  of 
principle  in  the  debate  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  on 
the  amendment  to  leave  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down  and 
Londonderry  out  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Agar  Robartes  made 
a  bright  speech,  with  a  clever  jest  or  two  at  his  party's 
expense,  and  Mr.  Pirrie  likewise  dared  the  Liberal 
Whips  and  scorpions.  There  is  not,  there  never  could 
be,  the  least  real  chance  of  the  Government  putting  the 
Opposition  in  a  tight  place  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. Home  Rule,  with  the  wealth  and  energy  of 
Ulster  left  out,  would  be  a  gift  to  Mr.  Redmond  of  an 
orange  squeezed  dry.  Nationalists  want  the  fruit 
w  hole,  whether  it  prove  blood  orange  or  not. 

None  the  less  Sir  Fdward  Carson  was  right  to  make 
quite  dear  the  attitude  of  Ulster — that  part  of  Ulster 
which  really  counts  in  all  Home  Ride  calculation,  the 
part  which  holds  both  juice  and  pips.  They  would 
accept  the  amendment,  but  they  would  not  compromise 
on  it  -for  that  would  go  down  to  history  as  a  mean 
bargain.  The  Loyalists  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Ireland  may  be  very  thinly  distributed,  but  not  the  less 
for  that  they  are  Loyalists.  We  cannot  leave  them  and 
yet  keep  our  honour.  Frankly,  our  main  object  must 
always  be  to  show  up  the  Bill  by  amendments.  We 
aim  to  amend  the  Bill  that  we  may  end  the  BUI.  That 
is  what  an  Opposition,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  that 
knows  its  duties  always  aims  at  in  lighting  a  measure 
which  it  regards  as  bad  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  well- 
understood  party  and  parliamentary  principle. 

The  Government  nrc  in  an  impasse —that  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  <>f  this  debate.  Thev  can- 
not carry  Home  Rule  if  they  include  Ulster,  and  Home 
Rule  is  impossible  without  Ulster.  Ministerialist*, 
especially  from  Scotland,  arc  getting  daily  more 
nervous    about    forcing     Home    Rule    on  Helfast 
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Protestants.  Many  of  them  would  like  a  "  deal  "  with 
Belfast  very  much,'  but  Mr.  Redmond  will  not  hear  of 
it.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  conscience  of  these 
qualmish  Liberals. 

The  Opposition  did  very  well  with  the  Vote  of 
(  ,.|Nur  on  WYdnrsday.  These  solemn  condemnations 
of  the  Government  of  the  day  are  generally  rather  futile ; 
made  with  much  parade  and  meaning  little.  Hut  this 
time  the  Opposition  brought  down  the  Ministerialist 
majority  sensibly  and  put  the  Government  in  a  deserved 
difficulty,  as  Sir.  Asquith's  speech  let  out.  Mr. 
McKenna  would  not  face  the  charge  made  against  him 
— that  he  had  in  debate  last  week  laid  down  the  principle 
that  protection  to  those  engaged  in  a  lawful  act 
would  be  given  or  refused  according  to  his  discretion 
based  on  his  view  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 
This  is  what  his  words  last  week  amounted  to;  and  it 
was  this  rule  of  policy  the  Opposition  was  criticising, 
and  which  Mr.  McKenna  had  to  defend.  Instead  he 
explained  it  away  by  qualifying  his  words  as  referring 
only  to  a  particular  occasion. 

Then  he  took  refuge  in  a  plea  of  no  power  or  re- 
sponsibility outside  the  metropolitan  area.  Whatever 
may  be  the  exact  legal  position  as  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's jurisdiction,  in  fact  he  can  deal  with  matters  of 
public  order  all,  over  the  kingdom,  and  does.  Mr. 
McKenna' s  appeal  to  the  success  he  claims  for  his 
administration  was  almost  irrelevant.  He  might  have 
done  worse,  no  doubt;  he  has  given  protection  to 
many  ;  work  has  been  kept  going  to  a  considerable 
extent  ;  the  food-supply  of  London  has  been  kept  up. 
But  the  charge  was  not  that  he  had  never  given  police 
protection,  but  .that  in  some  cases  he  had  refused  it 
and  supported  his  refusal  on  the  grounds  of  a  policy 
of  selection.  The  plea  of  insufficiency  of  police  to 
answer  all  the  calls  made  on  him  seems  to  have  been 
an  afterthought.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  put  forward 
last  week. 

Mr.  Asquith's  version  of  the  matter  was  worthy  of 
his  advocate's  skill.  Mr.  McKenna  had  not  enough 
police  to  deal  with  all  cases  requiring  protection  at 
once,  so  he  naturally  dealt  first  with  the  most  pressing. 
That  is  obviously  legitimate,  and  is  precisely  the 
position  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  sanctioned  in  the 
speech  quoted  so  gleefully,  yet  very  simply,  by 
Liberals.  As  it  happens,  this  was  not  the  position  Mr. 
McKenna  had  taken  up;  it  was  not  the  position  con- 
demned by  the  Vote  of  Censure.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  very 
rightly  said  that  in  this  case  words  were  more  impor- 
tant than  deeds,  for  Mr.  McKenna's  words  expressed 
a  policy.  That  policy  no  Liberal  speaker  had  justified. 
The  Attorney-General  hardly  got  to  it.  The  Govern- 
ment made  a  poor  show,  and  might,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  done  a  good  deal  better  if  they  had  had  more 
courage.  The  question  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  there- 
fore should  be  grasped  like  a  nettle.  The  Government 
handled  it  gingerly,  and  got  stung. 

Lord  Haldane's  speech  at  the  Great  Central  Hotel 
has  proved  to  be  his  swan  song  as  War  Secretary. 
"  Cedant  arma  togac  " — Lord  Lansdowne  may  be  for- 
given the  ancient  tag  for  its  exquisite  aptness.  The 
speech  was,  of  course,  in  the  usual  optimistic  vein.  A 
great  revival  in  military  spirit,  he  maintains,  has  be- 
come evident  in  the  nation.  Thus  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  the  Veteran  Reserve,  and  at  the  other 
the  Boy  Scouts — both  of  which  movements,  by  the  way, 
are  due  to  private  initiative.  If  the  Veteran  Reserve 
be  taken  seriously  and  helped  by  the  authorities,  it  has 
great  possibilities  before  it.  Obviously  the  whole  of 
its  members  are  not  fit  for  the  work  of  active  soldiering. 
But  if  one-half  is,  much  will  be  gained;  whilst  for  the 
rest  useful  work  can  still  be  found.  On  one  point  wc 
disagree  altogether  with  Lord  Haldane.  He  told  us 
that  "  time  was  on  our  side  ".  Why  this  should  be 
so  we  fail  altogether  to  understand.  We  should  sav 
it  was  just  the  other  way.  Even  if  we  now  went  with 
the  times,  and  introduced  some  compulsory  system, 
it  would  be  some  years  before  it  became  svstematised 
and  effective. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Radical  party  does 
reward  its  "rats";  Mr.  Seely  is  the  latest  instance. 
Almost  from  the  moment  he  left  his  old  party  he  has 
thriven  on  office  :  and  now  he  is  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  and  in  the  Cabinet.  Evidently  it  pays  to  have 
a  conscience,  and  still  more  to  talk  about  it.  What  an 
age  of  advertisement,  that  advertising  even  your  con- 
science should  lead  to  the  Cabinet  !  Well,  we  may  see 
now  if  Mr.  Seely  has  something  else  less  obv  ious  in  him. 
He  takes  over  a  difficult  business ;  he  takes  over 
amongst  other  things  the  damnosa  ha-reditas  of  the 
Territorial  Force.  Its  failure  is  likely  to  come  to  a 
head  in  his  time.  When  that  time  comes  Lord  Haldane 
w  ill  indeed  be  able  to  "  smile  and  smile  and  be  a 
villain  ". 

Mr.  Seely  starts  with  the  disadvantage  of  possessing 
the  smattering  of  military  knowledge  which  is  danger- 
ous. As  a  yeomanry  officer  he  served  in  the  South 
African  War,  and  for  all  we  knpw  did  very  well.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  A  man  with  but  a  modicum  of 
military  training  and  experience  would  not  therefore  be 
in  the  best  position  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  what  he 
saw.  Hut  Mr.  Seely,  like  others  in  the  same  position, 
came  home  w  ith  the  idea  that  he.  knew  everything  about 
soldiering.  Whilst  still  a  Unionist,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  a  small  band  who  pestered  the  War 
Office  representatives  about  that  time  with  ignorant 
questions  and  criticisms.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  career 
as  War  Minister  was  hampered  by  the  possession  of 
a  little  knowledge.  His  example  should  be  a  warning 
to  Mr.  Seely. 

It  may  be  well  to  put  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  into  the 
Cabinet,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  increase  the  size 
of  Cabinets  as  Governments  have  been  so  fond  of  doing 
of  late  years.  The  truth  is  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
men  in  this  Cabinet  who  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
there  through  personal  merit.  In  practice,  of  course, 
the  lesser  pillars  of  the  Cabinet  are  merely  dummy  pil- 
lars, sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  ornamented  with 
capitals.  All  the  power  and  all  the  direction  is  with  the 
small  ring  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Inner 
Cabinet.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  harm  can  be  done 
by  making  a  large  outer  or  nominal  Cabinet ;  but, 
ac  tually,  it  lessens  the  authority  and  prestige  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  when  the  head  of  the  w  hole  is  not  a  supreme 
figure,  notably  greater  than  his  nearest  colleagues,  it 
leads  often  to  irresolute  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  Unionist  Prime  Minister  will  be  strong  enough 
to  deny  the  Cabinet  to  a  number  cf  mediocrists. 

Last  Monday  the  Government's  attempt  to  settle  the 
transport  strike  broke  down.  The  masters  informed 
the  Government  that  they  could  not  accept  the  men's 
proposals.  The  men's  terms  were  a  joint  board  for 
deciding  on  all  labour  questions  arising  in  the  Port,  the 
employers  to  enter  into  a  federation  for  ensuring  the 
employers  carrying  out  their  part  of  any  agreement, 
the  men  offering  to  guarantee  theirs  by  the  deposit  of 
a  fund  bv  the  men's  unions.  The  masters  argued  that 
a  federation  of  employers  is  impossible.  An  employer 
cannot  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  federation  ;  and 
foreign  employers  could  not  be  in  the  federation  and 
would  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  were.  Prob- 
ably the  chief  obstacle  is  that  the  proposed  settlement 
leaves  open  the  question  of  non-union  labour.  The 
employers  will  not  consent  to  any  discrimination  be- 
tween unionists  and  non-unionists. 

The  national  strike  has  not  come  oft  ;  the  London 
Strike  Committee  has  not  persuaded  the  trans- 
port workers  elsewhere  to  join  them.  The  Govern- 
ment has  deliberately  given  up  all  idea  of  legis- 
lation. As  a  last  device  it  has  set  the  Industrial 
Council  to  consider  how  agreements  between  masters 
and  men  can  be  made  binding  !  The  slow  response  so 
far  from  most  of  the  centres  to  the  appeal  of  the  Strike 
Committee  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Committee 
had  not  secured  support  in  advance,  and  that  it  has 
tried  to  rush  the  position.  Some  of  the  trade  unions — 
the  powerful  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  for  instance 
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— have  resented  this,  and  instructed  their  men  not  to 
remain  at  work  until  they  get  official  trade  union  orders 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Will  Thorne  appeared  on  Tuesday  before  the 
aldermen  of  West  Ham  with  a  resolution  to  pull  up 
the  roads  which  ran  through  their  borough  to  the 
docks.  Already  at  Tower  Hill  he  had  argued  that  it 
was  a  justifiable  retort  upon  the  Port  of  London  to 
"  use  ratepayers'  money  for  the  purpose  of  ripping  up 
the  roads  to  the  docks  to  prevent  the  convoys  coming 
along  ".  The  Mayor  of  West  Ham  happily  did  not 
agree  : 

The  Mayor  :  That  is  a  resolution  I  cannot  take  ;  I 
cannot  allow  the  roads  in  the  borough  to  be  pulled  up 
for  anyone. 

Councillor  Jones  (of  the  Strike  Committee)  :  You  are 
not  the  borough. 

Alderman  Ivey  :  The  roads  are  the  King's. 

Alderman  Thorne  :  The  King  be  hanged.  He  doesn't 
pay  for  the  roads,  and  we  do. 

The  Mayor  :  It  is  not  a  reasonable  resolution. 

Mr.  Thorne  is,  at  least,  fertile  in  suggestion.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  has  to  rely  on  the  wearisome  threadworn 
nonsense  about  the  police  "  taking  sides".  He  talks 
also  of  "  buying  sticksand  guns  for  the  men  ".  Happily 
this  mischievous  wild  talk  has  hitherto  failed  of  its 
effect.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  was  also  speaking  at  Tower 
Hill  :  "  The  workers  of  this  country  were  the  only 
people  who  counted  at  all,  and  if  they  onlv  valued 
themselves  as  they  ought,  they  would  not  allow  so  many 
millionaires  to  live — let  alone  die  natural  deaths, 
because  if  the  millionaires  had  died  according  to  their 
merits,  every  one  of  them  would  have  been  hanged." 
Happily  the  men  are  better  than  their  leaders. 
They  cheer  this  sort  of  thing  as  part  of  the  game.  If 
they  really  began  to  take  it  seriously,  the  Government 
would  have  to  lock  up  Mr.  Tillett  and  Mr.  Wedgwood 
in  mere  self-defence. 

"  The  Docker  and  the  Lord  exchanging  compli- 
ments "  was  Mr.  Tillett's  witty  comment  upon  the 
bogus  letter  from  Lord  Devonport.  Mr.  Tillett,  like 
Moliere's  medicine-man,  was  witty  in  spite  of  himself ; 
for  next  day  he  spoiled  the  jest  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Mr.  Tillett's  letter  to  Lord  Devonport  was  farce  on  the 
top  of  comedy. 

Rain  could  not  damp  the  spirit,  but  it  certainly 
damped  the  effect,  of  the  Welshmen's  demonstration  in 
London  ag;iinst  Disestablishment.  It  was  unfortunate, 
for  a  procession  of  ten  thousand  men  is  imposing  in  any- 
ihing  like  favourable  circumstances.  It  would  strike 
many  who  could  not  or  would  not  hear  speeches  or 
n  .'I  them — those,  for  instance,  who,  indifferent  them- 
selves to  Church  questions,  think  no  one  cares  anv  more 
than  they,  at  any  rate  only  women.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  turned  the  occasion  to  good  account.  It 
IS  good  to  find  a  Liberal  pro<  burning  the  essentially  reli- 
gious character  of  this  question.  "  The  principle  of 
establishment  goes  far  too  deep  in  reason  and  in  history 
-to  be  dismissed  by  the  commonplaces  of  Mr.  M<  Kenna's 
old-fashioned  individualism."  "  The  Hill  is  out  of  date. 
It  belongs  to  ;i  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  political  pro- 
gramme." At  last  the  Naders  of  the  Church  are 
speaking  out. 

Mr.  Acland  was  able  to  tell  the  House  o|  (  ommons 

on  Monday  that  Miss  Male*  ka  had  been  pardoned 

on  condition  she  left  Russia.  Sir  Kdward  Grev 
has  managed  this  affair  well  all  through.  He 
refused  !o  ha\e  his  hand  for*  cd  by  ant  i-Ktissian 
fanatics,  Who  by  their  dainty  ta<ti<s  wen-  greatly 
increasing  liis  difficulties.  The  «  on<  lusion  is  fortunate, 
for  the  ease  on  merely  legal  merits  was  a  ic<  hnieal 
puzzle  of  the  v.  orst  sort,  involving  preeiselv  that  very 
delicate  problem  of  double  nationality   which  lias  just 

been   satisfactorily   arranged   between    Kussi.i  and 

America  by  Mr.  'I  aft.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  success  w  ill 
ph  ase  everyone  save,  perhaps,  the  champions  of  Miss 
Malecka,  who  loved  their  friend  a  pood  deal  less  than 
they  li?:efl  the  prosper  f  of  a  row  w  ith  Russia. 


The  debate  on  the  India  Bill  was  pure  waste  of  Par- 
liamentary time.  The  transfer  of  the  capital  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Bengal  are  choses  jugees.  The 
transfer  of  the  capital  means  the  housing  of  govern- 
ment in  a  more  loyal  and  central  province.  The  recon- 
struction of  Bengal  is  a  compensatory — and  mis- 
chievous— concession  to  disloyalty.  But  now  'tis 
done,  'tis  done.  The  Opposition  would  have  been 
wiser  to  accept  the  fact  and  to  direct  their  criticism 

(1)  to  the  proposed  method  of  financing  the  new  capital ; 

(2)  to  the  perilous  conception  of  a  federated  Home- 
ruled  India. 

The  root  trouble  of  the  Indian  Government  at  the 
moment  is  finance.  The  loss  of  the  opium  revenue 
means  fresh  taxation.  The  Government  cannot  raise 
the  money  under  a  Free-trade  policy  without  stirring 
discontent.  Meantime  a  stubborn  determination  to  offer 
loans  at  below  market  rate  has  crippled  their  borrowing 
power.  These  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  finance 
the  new  Imperial  city  from  a  specially  raised  fund 
instead  of  taking  the  money — as  the  Government  pro- 
poses— out  of  loans  and  balances  appropriated  to  rail- 
way extension  and  industrial  development.  After  all, 
Delhi  could  wait  till  the  congestion  of  traffic  which  has 
been  holding  up  the  commerce  of  Cpper  India  was 
relieved. 

Count  Tisza  has  been  received  in  audience  by  his 
King  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Hungarian 
Chamber.  Since  the  audience  was  given  after  the 
Count's  militant  dealings  with  obstruction  its  character 
was  not  purely  formal,  and  a  good  deal  is  to  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  carefully  worded  official  com- 
munique of  approval.  The  attitude  of  the  Crown  will 
influence  the  House  of  Magnates,  which  has  had  some 
thought  of  rejecting  Bills  passed  under  a  system  of 
closure  by  the  police.  It  will  influence  public  opinion  in 
Hungary  as  well,  and  the  view  may  well  gain  ground 
that  the  sooner  the  Standing  Orders  are  reformed  and 
the  House  made  workable  the  better.  Still  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  attempted  assassination  of  Count  Tisza 
appears  to  have  provoked  no  comment  except  "  Serve 
him  right  "  ;  also  that  suspended  members  of  the 
Opposition  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Parliament  build- 
ing, lest  kinematograph  films  of  deputies  struggling 
with  soldiers  should  be  used  to  work  up  an  agitation. 

The  "  Yendemiaire  " — sister  ship  of  the  "  Pluviose  " 
which  was  run  down  in  the  Channel  a  year  ago — was 
struck  on  Saturday  last  by  the  "Saint  Louis";  and 
immediately  sank.  The  wreck  with  her  crew  lies  in 
25  to  30  fathoms  of  water;  so  that  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  discover  why  the  boat  was  out  of  her  course. 
In  every  case  of  a  submarine  collision  save  one  every 
member  of  the  crew  has  been  lost  with  the  ship.  Acci- 
dents to  a  submarine  arc  not  frequent  ;  but  they  arc  very 
terrible.  Therefore  ihey  are  not  forgotten,  and  seem 
more  numerous  than  they  are.  There  are  not  yet  in  the 
tale  a  dozen  accidents  from  all  causes. 

The  question  of  more  lifeboats  had  of  course  to  be 
*  Considered  by  Lor<l  Mersey's  Commission  ;  and  this  has 
been  touched  on  during  the  week.  We  wish  to  olfcr 
no  COnwnenl  OH  what  has  been  said  at  the  Commission, 
but  criticism  OUtside  in  the  matter  has  on  the  whole 
been  worse  than  childish,  it  has  been  quite  babyish. 
The  notion  really  seems  to  be  this  all  the  dangers 
and  ills  of  the  sea  are  to  be  cured  by  loading  every 
vessel  with  a  perfect  licet  of  lifeboats.  How  absurd 
and  obviously  ill-informed  such  tattle  is!  Win, 
even  if  the  "Titanic"  hid  been  provided  with  double 
the  number  of  lifeboats  she  possessed,  hundreds  <>f 
people  must  nevertheless  have  been  lost  -and  this 
though  the  conditions  for  lowering  boats  were  ex- 
tremely favourable. 

Hut  the  Very  wise  and  provident  Critics  have  quite 
overlooked  one  thing  :  what  if  tin-  lifeboats,  after  being 
lowered,  are  in  danger  of  sinking?  Might  it  not  be 
well  to  make  the  lifeboats  much  larger  and  stronger 
in  build,  and  to  provide  them  not  only  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  bis.  nits,  but  also  with  a  number  of 
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small  lifeboats  against  emergency?  "And  so  ad 
infinitum.*' 

At  the  dinner  to  the  Judges  at  the  Mansion  House 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  took  the  opportunity  of  adver- 
tising the  fai  t  of  the  growth  of  arrears  in  the  Courts. 
It  was  a  verv  good  way  of  impressing  on  the  public 
that  the  fault  is  entirely  the  Government's  for  not 
appointing  one  or  two  additional  Judges.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  rather  minimised  matters;  lor  really  they 
are  now  as  bad  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  when 
two  Judges  were  added  to  the  Bench. 

The  French  will  nationally  celebrate  Rousseau,  born 
200  years  ago  on  28  June,  M.  Banes  and  the  112 
deputies  who  on  Tuesday  voted  with  him  notwithstand- 
ing. "  Le  Contrat  Social"  is  ridiculous  philosophy; 
in  fact  Rousseau  does  not  count  now  in  anything  save 
literature;  and  M.  Barres  did  not  deny  the  great- 
ness of  Rousseau  in  literature.  He  admired  as  much 
as  anyone  Rousseau  of  the  "  Confessions  "  and  the 
*'  Nouvelle  Heloi'se  ".  But  he  would  not  imply 
approval  of  Rousseau's  social  theories  by  voting  in 
Parliament  for  his  celebration  as  a  national  figure. 
"  The  living  are  governed  by  the  dead."  It  was  incon- 
sistent to  shoot  down  Bonnot  and  glorify  the  "  father 
of  anachist  theories  ".  Alter  xdl,  it  matters  little 
enough  whether  Rousseau  or  anyone  else  is  "cele- 
brated "  or  no!. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  reduced  the  prices  at  his 
London  Opera  House  to  the  winter  scale,  which  is  the 
wisest  thing  he  has  done  this  season — they  should 
never  have  been  raised.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
people  will  pay  more  to  hear  an  opera  than  to  hear  a 
good  concert  or  a  bad  play.  Covent  Garden  has  a 
monopoly  not  indeed  of  opera,  but  of  the  set  that  will- 
ingly pays  to  sit  in  the  same  theatre  as  Royalty,  and 
for  a  very  considerable  number  of  nights  is  not  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  music.  That  would  tax  the  brains 
of  a  Covent  Garden  audience  too  far,  and  they  are 
mercifully  given  Russian  ballet.  The  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  is  now  one-  of  the  pleasantest,  most  commo- 
dious— and  dearest — variety  halls  in  London. 

The  flying  race  last  Saturday  was  a  really  sporting 
contest.  At  Hendon  it  was  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
most  of  the  spectators  imagined  it  was  to  be  a  straight- 
forward run  with  sure  victory  for  the  fastest  machine. 
But  south  of  the  river  there  were  rainstorms  and  fog. 
Mr.  Sopwith,  on  a  Bleriot  monoplane  with  a  70-h.p. 
Gnome  engine,  wandered  about  over  Ealing,  got  home 
first,  but  was  afterwards  disqualified  because  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  turning  point  at  Purley.  Mr. 
Sippc  discovered  that  he  was  entirely  lost  near  Merst- 
ham.  Mr.  Moorhouse  strayed  away  to  Sevenoaks. 
Meantime  at  Hendon  the  crowd  pictured  the  com- 
petitors keeping  a  true  course  for  home  under  a  clear 
sky  ;  so  that  Mr.  Sopwith  was  received  into  the  aero- 
drome as  obviously  the  winner.  The  victory  was  really 
with  Mr.  Hamel,  who  very  characteristically  made  light 
of  the  competition  by  flying  with  a  lady  passenger. 

The  Welsh  Nationalists  have  fallen  away  from 
Fluellin.  He  had  the  man  in  him  at  least  to  make  his 
mocker  Ancient  Pistol  eat  the  leek  :  "  if  you  can  mock 
a  leek  you  can  eat  a  leek  ".  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  cannot  any  longer  stand  up  to  a 
little  chaff  about  their  emblem.  They  have  decided  to 
abandon  the  leek,  and  on  the  strength  of  some  obscure 
etymological  point  adopt  in  its  stead  a  daffodil  !  Wales 
is  to  take  a  step  upward  in  the  world  indeed — to 
exchange  the  kitchen  for  the  flower  garden. 

But  the  best  of  the  pke  lies  in  the  means  by  which 
the  leek  is  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  daffodil. 
The  daffodil  is  to  be  put  on  the  new  Insurance  Stamp, 
so  that  every  mistress  and  every  master  who  licks  it — 
for  as  Mr.  Masterman  has  elegantly  said  they  have 
"  got  to  lick  it  " — shall  be  reminded  of  the  improved 
social  and  floral  status  of  "  gallant  little  Wales  ".  It 
now  but  remains  for  the  Welsh  patriots,  having  got  rid 
of  the  leek,  to  get  rid  of  Taffy. 


MR.    McKEXNA    AGAIN1  ! 

THE  Vote  of  Censure  on  Mr.  McKcnna  has  cleared 
the  air  satisfactorily.  If  the  Home  Secretary 
wanted  a  halo,  as  Mr.  Balfour  suggested  in  his  speech 
on  Welsh  Disestablishment,  he  has  got  one,  though  one 
must  doubt  whether  its  precise  hue  will  please  the 
wearer.  Mr.  McKcnna  left  the  Admiralty  under  a 
cloud,  and  emerged  for  a  moment  into  a  serener  atmos- 
phere at  the  Home  Office.  The  opportunity  given  him 
for  leading  a  new  life  has,  however,  apparently  been 
thrown  away,  and  his  performances  on  land  have  quite 
equalled  his  record  achievements  "at  sea".  "  II  y 
avait  tine  betise  a  faire ;  il  l'a  faite."  His  own 
slightly  naive  but  unquestionably  sincere  explana- 
tion of  his  original  and  stariling  remarks  on  the 
Right  to  Work  probably  explain  nearly  everything 
that  has  happened.  "  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  language  I  used  on  Thursday  ",  remarked 
the  Home  Secretary,  "  I  came  into  the  House  at 
just  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  having  had  no 
notice  of  the  discussion,  and  not  knowing  what  had 
been  said,  and  I  had  to  speak  within  half  a  minute  of 
arrival  ".  Everyone  must  have  sympathy  with  the 
dilemma  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Apparently 
he  had  the  appalling  choice  between  saying  nothing  and 
making  the  speech  he  did.  Silence  in  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been  golden.  Speech,  as  things 
turned  out,  involved  him,  fresh  from  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  Chancellor  and  freed  for  the  moment 
from  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  declaration  of  policy  which  both  he  and  his  col- 
leafrues  have  been  prompt  to  disown.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  Home  Office  for  main- 
taining order  and  preserving  the  legal  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  cases  of  an  industrial  dispute  is  clearly  one 
of  the  most, vital  importance.  It  certainly  is  not  one 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  notoriously  tactless  Minister  after 
half  a  minute  of  reflection.  We  may  brush  aside  in  a 
moment  the  plea  that  the  Home  Office  or  the  Executive 
is  not  responsible  for  what  happens  outside  the  Metro- 
politan area,  and  canir>t  send  either  Metropolitan  Police 
or  soldiers  to  deal  with  an  outside  disturbance.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  is  mere  special  pleading,  and  that 
the  Home  Office  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
invade  the  sphere  of  the  local  magistrates  where  such 
an  invasion  was  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace. 
Mr.  McKenna  himself  admitted  this  when  he  declared 
that  he  would  send  police  if  there  were  a  riot  over  the 
introduction  of  strike-breakers,  but  not  until  there  was 
such  a  riot.  The  retort  is  obvious.  If  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  local  magistrates  to  ensure  the  landing  of 
strike-breakers,  it  was  equally  the  business  of  local 
magistrates  to  deal  with  the  riot  which  might  ensue. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  authority  could  take 
over  affairs  when  the  trouble  began,  it  had  equal  power 
to  invade  the  local  jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent  the 
trouble.  It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  futile  ground  taken 
by  the  legal  or  ex-legal  members  of  a  Government  which 
annoys  the  ordinary  public.  The  Government  had  a 
far  better  case,  and  a?  so?n  as  they  threw  over  the 
Home  Secretary's  original  speech,  as  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter promptly  did,  they  found  themselves  in  a  much 
sounder  position. 

The  case  put  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  with  a 
debating  ability  and  force  which  reminds  one  of  his 
father  was  based  simply  on  the  Home  Secretary's 
utterances.  No  one  denies  that  the  Home  Ollicc  must 
in  particular  circumstances  be  given  a  certain  dis- 
pensing discretion.  '  Under  this  discretion  that  office 
may  declare,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  declare,  that 
acts  in  themselves  perfectly  legal  cannot  be  done 
except  at  the  risk  of  those  who  insist  on  doing  them.  If 
excitement  is  at  fever  heat  on  any  particular  occasion, 
and  the  supply  of  police  and  military  is  insufficient  to 
secure  public  order,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  central 
authority  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  people  who  are  engaged  for  the  moment  in  doing 
a  perfectly  legal  action.  But  this  was  not  Mr. 
McKenna's  original  proposition.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment which  provoked,  and  rightly  provoked,  the  vote  of 
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censure  was  that  after  the  Home  Office  had  received 
due  warning  of  the  situation,  it  was  under  no  duty  to 
see  that  a  legal  act  was  performed  by  means  of  imported 
or  extaneous  assistance,  because  in  its  own  opinion 
the  legal  act  was  "  provocative  ".  Not  a  single  Minis- 
terial speaker  tried  to  defend  such  a  proposal.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  Government  to  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly the  Executive  in  Dublin  never  held  such  a  view 
when  they  sent  a  brigade  to  Belfast  to  allow  Mr. 
Churchill  to  make  a  "  provocative  "  speech.  It  cannot 
fairly  be  called  provocative  and  it  is  not  illegal  to  engage 
free  labourers  who  wish  to  work,  and  if  the  Home  Office 
is  given  adequate  notice  and  can  command  the  force  to 
meet  the  occasion,  it  is  bound  to  give  such  labourers 
adequate  protection.  The  whole  point  at  issue  was 
admirably  brought  out  by  the  Home  Secretary's  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  quote  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech 
on  the  Newport  strike.  It  is  seldom  that  one  gets  a 
case  so  clearly  and  finally  put  as  it  was  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  on  that  occasion.  "If  the  Home 
Secretary  in  his  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  confined  himself  to  saying  '  The  police  pro- 
tection is  not  sufficient,  and  if  these  men  are  landed 
now  there  will  be  trouble  and  disturbance  with  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cope,  and  therefore  to  allow 
these  men  to  land  would  be  so  great  an  evil  that  as  an 
administrative  member  of  the  Government  it  is  my 
business  to  prevent  it  ',  I  should  have  said  he  was  quite 
right.  .  .  .  If  all  that  the  Home  Secretary  meant  was 
that  he  was  prepared  to  say  to  Messrs.  Houlder  :  '  At 
this  moment  we  have  not  force  necessary  to  prevent 
Those  men  being  landed,  but  if  you  insist  on  your  legal 
rights,  I  shall  take  steps  to  give  you  legal  protec- 
tion '  " — the  Opposition  were  too  much  pleased  to 
allow  him  to  finish  the  sentence.  This  is,  to  use  a 
new  and  old  phrase,  both  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
The  Home  Office  has  discretion  about  the  circumstances 
in  which  legal  rights  can  be  enforced  with  safety.  It 
has  not  a  right  to  claim  as  a  settled  and  permanent 
policy  the  discretion  to  decide  whether  a  lawful  act  is 
provocative  or  not,  and  to  refuse  or  grant  the  protec- 
tion necessary  for  such  an  act  to  be  done  at  its  own 
pleasure  accordingly.  The  Prime  Minister  indeed 
obviously  recognised  this  fact  and  executed  a  climb 
clown  as  graceful  as  he  could  be  expected  to  perform 
without  openly  throwing  over  his  lieutenant.  The 
Opposition  have  undoubtedly  scored  their  point  :  the 
Home  Secretary  has  abandoned  his  position,  and  the 
next  news  we  may  expect  lo  hear  is  that  Mr.  McKer.na 
has  retired,  joined  the  Upper  House,  or  become  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Seventy-seven  is  not 
much  of  a  majority  on  a  vote  of  censure,  as  Liberal 
employers  will  no  doubt  note. 


THE   STRICKEN  STRIKE. 

/^ALLIXG  a  national  strike  is  like  calling  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep;  everything  depends  on  their 
coming.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Tilled 
and  his  friends  had  not  failed  so  completely,  for  it  is 
about  time  that  the  meaning  of  a  national  strike  were 
understood.  The  coal  strike  was  national,  but  as 
London  lies  (lean  away  from  the  coal-mining  area 
Londoners  never  grasped  what  it  meant,  which  is  win 

they  have  so  quickly  forgotten  it.    The  only  Rational 

strike  which  has  held  up  the  whole  country  is  the  rail- 
way  strike  of  last  August,  and  that  only  lasted  a  week- 
end. Everybody  concerned  seemed  terrified  at  (lie 
portent  which  had  been  evoked,  and  it  was  all  hushed 
up  as  qui.  kly  as  possible.  Hut  e\en  a  national  railway 
strike — and  it  must  be  remembered  thai  a  good  many 
men  remained  loyal  last  August  would  be  less  deadly 
than  a  national  dock  strike.  (men  a  strong  I)o<  kers' 
Union  whose  leaders  could  carry  out  their  threat  Mid 
close  all  the  ports  simultaneously,  the  pri<  e  of  bread 

would  rush  up.    Matters  could  n  .t  be  allowed  to  drag 

on  for  weeks,  as  happened  in  the  eoal  strike  I  he 
imminent  risk  of  food  riots  in  every  big  town  in  the 
country  would  make  instant  a<  lion  imperative,  though 
public  opinion  has  certainly  no  definite  ideal  as  to  (In- 


form that  action  should  take.  It  is  then  rather  a  pity 
that  the  call  for  a  national  dock  strike  should  have 
fallen  so  flat.  Even  a  partial  response  in  every  port 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  to  be  left  any  longer  at  the  mercy  of  a 
labour  leader  in  a  huff. 

The  call,  however,  has  failed  and  was  bound  to  fail. 
Even  in  London  the  strike  has  been  a  half-hearted 
affair  from  the  first,  and  the  threat  of  its  extension  was 
never  taken  seriously.  A  union  does  not  become 
national  simply  by  calling  itself  such,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  dock  labour  is  especially  local.  Liverpool  deals 
with  its  own  employers  without  considering  London, 
and,  having  had  its  taste  of  fighting  last  summer, 
Liverpool  is  in  no  mood  for  more.  Most  of  the  other 
ports  think  with  Liverpool,  and  all  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  solidity  of  labour  were  destroyed 
by  the  lack  of  union  among  the  leaders  in  London  itself. 
Mr.  Tillett  is  pleased  to  use  hot  words  about  Lord 
Devonport,  but  it  is  not  Lord  Devonport  who 
has  broken  Mr.  Tillett.  Father  Hopkins  is  the 
man  who  nipped  the  strike  in  the  bud,  and 
even  if  Father  Hopkins  had  lost  his  head  in  the 
excitement  of  a  committee  meeting,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  men  would  have  stuck  to  their  leaders. 
The  average  working  man  is  a  fairly  shrewd  person, 
and  does  not  fight  unless  he  stands  a  chance  of  winning. 
But  the  men  at  the  docks  knew  that  the  odds  were 
tremendously  against  them.  Their  temper  throughout 
has  been  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  miners  last 
March.  They  struck  against  their  will  out  of  loyalty 
to  their  leaders,  and  now  that  they  see  their  places  may 
be  filled  permanently  are  anxious  to  come  to  terms 
before  it  is  too  late. 

All  these  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  If  we  arc  to 
do  justice  to  the  employers'  attitude.  Every  Radical 
paper  with  an  eye  to  the  working-class  vote  has  con- 
demned their  behaviour  as  tyrannical.  According  to 
the  typical  Radical  view,  a  Government  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  general  welfare  has  devised  (in  other  words, 
borrowed  from  a  correspondent  of  the  "Times")  a 
scheme  for  a  settlement.  It  is  a  scheme  which  differs 
from  all  the  other  schemes  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward during  the  last  few  months  in  that  it  makes  the 
unions  offer  a  substantial  monetary  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  And  the  employers  have  actually  feared  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bearing  gifts,  and  have 
rejected  these  excellent  proposals.  All  of  which  is  made 
to  prove  that  Radicalism  is  Labour's  true  friend.  Good 
party  tactics,  no  doubt,  but  arc  they  quite  fair?  Lord 
Devonport  has  indicated  the  employers'  position.  He 
Iris  reminded  us  that  the  Authority  of  which  he  is 
Chairman  made  an  agreement  last  year  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  men,  accepted  by  them,  and  broken  two 
days  afterwards.  Such  treatment  was  bound  to  rankle. 
The  employers  now  see  that  the  union  leaders  have 
made  a  great  blunder,  and  that,  if  only  there  is  no 
interference,  the  strike  must  quickly  lizzie  out.  Why, 
then,  should  they  throw  away  a  Certain  victory  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  a  Government  which  counts  tile  Home 
Secretary  among  its  members:''  Reverse  the  conditions 
and  would  the  men  give  way  ? 

Taking  the  farts  as  they  are,  and  remembering  that 
employers  are  not  more  than  human  and  perhaps 
a  little  less,  the  Government's  plan  was  bound  to 
be  rejected.  Legislation  may  possibly  save  the 
men  from  the  consequences  of  their  leaders'  foDy, 
but  legislation  is  impossible  without  public  approval 
and  Mr.  Redmond's  acquiescence,  and  both  <>l  these 
are  wanting.  The  average  man  in  Comfortable  <h- 
CtimStancei    will    probably    view    the    failure    of  the 

Government's  efforts  without  regret,  holding  that  it  is 

time  labour  were  taught  a  lesson.  Hut  should  this 
labour  be  taught  this  lesson?  We  are  all  of  us  agreed 
that  the  public  interest  requires  •  mie  s.  In  me  of  arbi- 
tration as  an  alternative  to  kmisI.iiiI   slnkes,   .md  we 

have  all  of  us  fell  the  difficulty  thai  the  losing  side 

might  reluse  to  abide  by  the  verdict.  For  the  first 
lime  we  are  offered  some  guarantee  that  the  arbitra- 
tor's  award  will  DC  mpei  ted.  l  or  (he  first  time  a  plan 
is  put  forward  whereby  disregard  is  penalised.  It  is  .1 
good  plan,  loo.      There  is  no  elaborate  and  unworkable 
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imposition  <>i  legal  penalties  of  the  type-  that  have 
proved  futile  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  simply  proposed 
that  the  recalcitrant  party  shall  forfeit  his  stakes. 
The  failure  of  the  idea  is  due,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  put  forward,  but 
an  initial  failure  is  bound  to  discredit  the  idea  itself. 
That  is  a  great  pity,  for  a  workable  scheme  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  industrial  disputes  is  what  every 
reasonable  and  patriotic  man  is  anxious  to  see 
established. 

Is  it  desirable  either  that  this  particular  class  of 
labour  should  be  trounced?  The  curse  of  our  industry 
is  casual  labour,  and  it  is  at  the  docks  that  casual  labour 
finds  its  stronghold  and  its  recruiting  ground.  Of  late 
years  a  determined  attempt  has  been  made  to  grapple 
with  the  evil,  especially  at  London  and  at  Liverpool,  and 
employers  as  a  whole  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon 
projects  of  dccasualisation.  But  not  all  the  good-will 
in  the  world  on  the  employers'  part  is  enough.  The 
employers  may  federate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  abso- 
lutely regular  work  to  so  many  thousand  hands  and 
tolerably  regular  work  to  so  many  thousand  more,  but 
the  purpose  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  there  exists 
an  organisation  capable  of  supplying  the  hands.  How- 
can  any  individual  superintendent  be  expected  to  look 
along  the  crowd  outside  the  dock  gates  at  dawn  and 
pick  out  just  those  men  who,  having  got  a  job,  will 
want  to  keep  it?  Only  a  trade  union  can  gather 
together  a  body  of  men  who  have  some  interest  in  stay- 
ing at  their  work  and  who  will  not  go  off  on  the  drink 
as  soon  as  they  have  saved  a  sovereign.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  dockers'  unions  would  be  a  disastrous 
blow  to  the  progress  of  decasualisation,  but  it  is  disso- 
lution with  Which  the  unions  are  now  threatened.  Thev 
cannot  afford  to  be  beaten  in  a  strike,  and  the  men 
know  it.  Other  hands  can  be  got  in  to  take  their 
places,  and  they  must  either  turn  blackleg  and  make 
peace  with  the  employers  while  there  is  yet  time,  or 
starve.  A  terrible  responsibility  now  rests  upon  Mr. 
Tillett,  Mr.  Gosling,  and  the  other  extremists.  If  they 
have  the  dockers'  interests  realty  at  heart  they  will 
pocket  their  pride,  go  to  Father  Hopkins  and  ask  him 
to  arrange  terms  of  surrender.  But  if  they  remain 
stiff-necked  and  the  strike  collapses,  we  hope  that  the 
men  will  re-create  the  broken  unions  under  other  and 
more  intelligent  leaders.  . 


LORD  LOREBURN. 

rT>IIE  sudden  retirement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
still  enveloped  in  mystery.  That  Lord  Lore- 
burn's  health  is  not,  al  the  present  moment,  all  that 
he  and  his  friends  might  desire,  we  are  sorry  to  know- 
as  a  fact.  But  men  recover  from  indisposition,  and 
Lord  Loreburn  is  only  sixty-six,  and  of  a  strong  and 
active  habit.  The  Woolsack  is  not  a  seat  which  men 
lightly  abandon,  for  its  occupant  concentrates  in  his 
person  more  honours  and  rewards  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  paid 
^"10,000  a  year,  double  the  salary  of  the  other  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  when  he  is  out  of  ollice  he  is  paid  ^5000 
a  year,  not  exactly  as  a  pension,  but  as  a  salary  for  his 
services  as  a  judge  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  has  large  legal 
and  some  clerical  patronage  ;  as  the  head  of  the  Law- 
lie  has  great  precedence  both  in  society  and  on  public 
occasions.  When  he  wishes  to  address  the  Peers,  he 
makes  a  little  step  forward,  and  then  a  little  step  to 
the  right,  and  barons  bold  and  belted  earls  give  way, 
and  listen  with  awed  attention.  So  far  as  happiness 
can  be  attained  on  this  cartli  by  power  and  emoluments, 
by  salutations  in  the  market-place  and  high  places  at 
feasts,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  like  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
"  has  it  all  ".  Why  should  a  man  suddenlv  resign 
these  things  because  his  digestion  is  disordered,  or  the 
action  of  his  heart  a  little  irregular?  There  is  a  gap 
between  the  act  and  its  consequences,  which  neither 
the  explanations  of  friends  nor  reasons  of  medicine 
account  for.    It  were  affectation  to  ignore  what  has 


been  the  talk  of  the  clubs  and  society  for  the  last  two 
years.  There  has  been  a  persistent  undercurrent  of 
hostility  running  for  some  time  against  Lord  Loreburn 
from  the  Asquith  set.  It  may  almost  be  called  an  in- 
trigue, so  venomous  and  so  secret  has  been  the  enmity. 
The  Asquith  set  is,  of  course,  very  powerful,  both  in 
society  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  embraces 
many  men  of  influence,  and  some  women — of  more 
influence.  The  reason  why  the  Asquith  crowd  do  not 
like  Lord  Loreburn  it  would  not  be  easy  to  state  on 
paper.     It  is  doubtless  the  old  reason  : 

"  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell  ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  this  I  know  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 

Is  not  this  a  good  enough  reason  for  any  woman  and 
for  most  men?    What  better  reason  did  Mrs.  Proudie 
ever  give  for  her  disposal  of  clerical  patronage  in  Bar- 
chester  Palace?    A  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is,  as 
George  Eliot  said,  a  severe  strain  upon  friendship.  It 
may  be  that  a  difference  of  social  habits,  perhaps  a 
lack  of  proficiency  at  bridge,  or  even  a  blank  refusal 
to  play  the  game,  or  a  certain  austerity  of  temper  not 
quite  congenial  to  the  Prime  Minister's  circle,  originally 
caused   a  breach,  which   the   industrious    malice  of 
caballers  was  careful  to  widen.     For  Lord  Loreburn  is 
not  exactly  a  malleable  person  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Machine,  and  those  who  work  it.    We  can  quite 
understand  that  there  were  a  good  many  politicians  of 
the  baser  sort  anxious  to  get  him  off  the  Woolsack. 
There  was  the  affair  of  the  magistrates.      F"ine  old 
English  gentlemen  of  the  type  of  Sir  John  Brunner  and 
Sir  Charles  Henry  thought  that  the  Bench  of  Justices 
might  be  made  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  rewarding 
political  services  in  the  provinces.      Lord  Loreburn 
thought  otherwise,  though  as  a  sensible  man  he  recog- 
nised that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  Conservative  magistrates. 
The  cause  of  the  disproportion  between  the  two  political 
parties  on  the  county  bench  is  that  very  few  Radicals 
can  be  found  in  the  counties  of  sufficient  character  and 
education  to  discharge  the  duties  properly.    Still,  Lord 
Loreburn  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  without  prostituting  the  magis- 
terial function  to  the  party  system.      Unluckily  he 
declined,  or  was  unable,  to  appoint  one  of  Lord  Rose- 
berv's  nominees ;  and  so  to  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
Brunners  and  the  Henrys  was  added  the  bitter  attack 
of  Mr.  Primrose.    A  man  of  coarser  fibre  than  Lord 
Loreburn  would  have  ignored  or  rebuked  the  yapping 
of  these  curs  at  the  tail  of  his  gown.     But  Lord  Lore- 
burn  is  extremely  sensitive  ;  it  is  one  of  his  defects  which 
he  cannot  hide.    Sensitiveness  produces  irritability,  and 
we  can  imagine  that  between  the  Whips  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  no  love  was  lost.    Another  reason  may  have 
contributed  to  make  the  Woolsack  a  bed  of  thorns, 
rather  than  of  roses.      Some  months  ago  the  Lord 
Chancellor  took  the   unusual   step   of    appearing  at 
a  mass  meeting  and  moving  a  resolution.    It  was  a 
meeting  to  protest  against  extending  the  franchise  to 
women,  and  Lord  Loreburn  then  said  that  to  give  votes 
to  women  w  ithout  consulting  the  nation  would  be  "  a 
Constitutional  outrage".    The  Government  Franchise 
Bill  is  to  be  introduced  next  week,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Lord  Loreburn  took  his  information,  and 
learned  that  "  the  Constitutional  outrage  "  was  about 
to  be  entrusted  to  his  hands  for  pilotage  through  the 
House  of  Lords.    It  is  true  thai  the  Prime  Minister 
objects  to  female  enfranchisement  as  strongly  as  Lord 
Loreburn.       But  then  Mr.  Asquith  is  of  sterner  stuff 
than  Lord  Loreburn,  thicker-skinned,  or  more  philo- 
sophical.    Nothing  but  the  hand  of  Time  w  ill  move  Mr. 
Asquith  from  Downing  Street.      It  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  oppose  a 
Government  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
quite  impossible  for  Lord  Loreburn  to  support  it,  if 
it  contained  the  female  vote.      Finally,  there  is  the 
damning  fact  that  Lord  Loreburn  chose  to  ally  himself 
by  a  second  marriage  with  a  famous  old  Torv  family. 
Su  spicion  is  the  badge  of  democracy,  and  in  revolu- 
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tionarv  limes  politicians  have  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  "  suspects  "  for  a  far  weaker  reason  than  a  family 
alliance.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a 
dead-set  has  been  made  at  Lord  Loreburn,  and  that 
the  bland,  complaisant,  versatile  Lord  Haldane  "hath 
leaped  into  his  seat  ". 

Nowadays,  when  the  use  of  Christian  names  and 
abbreviations  thereof  between  men  are  become,  for 
some  occult  reason,  so  much  more  common  than 
formerly,  it  is  no  distinction  to  be  called  Bob  or  Harry 
or  Arthur.  But  thirty  years  ago  "  Bob  "  was  a  mark 
of  popularity,  given  doubtless  because  Reid  was  a  first- 
rate  wicket-keep  and  a  good  fellow.  As  a  young 
barrister,  "  Bob  "  was  attractive — he  was  so  tre- 
mendously in  earnest,  so  sentimental,  and  so  sympa- 
thetic. Only  his  sense  of  humour  saved  him  from  being 
a  prig,  for  he  married  early,  and  his  manners  were 
tinged  with  prudery.  He  always  disliked  his  profes- 
sion, at  which  he  was  only  moderately  successful,  for 
he  never  had  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar.  In  the  pro- 
fession he  did  not  occupy  a  position  at  all  comparable 
with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  or  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
or  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  or  Sir  Edward  Carson.  As  an 
advocate  he  was  not  exactly  commonplace,  for  the 
argument  of  a  first-class  Oxford  man  has  a  terseness 
and  a  fine  edge  of  logical  precision  that  are  rare  :  but 
he  was  a  little  dull.  A  man,  however,  may  be  a  good 
lawyer  without  securing  a  large  practice,  and  an  in- 
different advocate  may  turn  out  an  excellent  judge. 
When  Sir  Robert  Reid  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor 
in  1906,  some  people  said  he  owed  it  to  his  personal 
friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  In 
truth  the  Liberal  Premier  had  no  choice,  as  Sir  Robert 
Reid  was  his  ex-Attorney-General.  We  believe  that 
Sir  Robert  Reid  wished  to  abandon  the  Bar  and  take 
a  Cabinet  office  that  would  have  kept  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  views  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Haldane  were  identical,  and  the  matter  could  not  be 
arranged,  happily,  we  think,  for  all  parties.  Lord 
Loreburn  has  been  more  successful  as  Lord  Chancellor 
than  he  was  as  Attorney-General.  He  has  not,  it  is 
true,  been  long  enough  on  the  Woolsack  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  great  judge  ;  that  is  to  come,  for  he 
is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  well-grounded  lawyer. 
When  a  man  has  once  mastered  the  principles  of  con- 
tract or  criminal  law,  the  comparison  of  cases  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  But  in  six  years  Lord  Loreburn  has 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  so  fastidious  a  body 
as  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  straightforwardness  and 
courtesy  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Impartial  he  has 
not  been,  and  could  not  be,  and  was  not  expected  to 
be ;  for  is  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet?  The  one  blot  on  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man and  a  lawyer  is  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906, 
for  which  he  was  largely  responsible,  and  which  he 
defended  in  speeches  that  are  almost  incomprehensibly 
partisan.  Ivord  Loreburn  is  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able men  alive,  one  whom  a  crooked  deed  or  a  dishonest 
word  not  only  repels  but  enrages — outside  party  politics. 
For  he  defended  the  clauses  relating  to  peaceful  picket- 
ing and  immunity  from  legal  liability  on  the  ground  that 
Trade  Unions  should  be  given  as  much  liberty  as  the 
Primrose  League  !  Modern  politics  arc  not  suited  to 
men  of  nice  honour  or  proud  sensibility.  A  Radical 
Cabinet  is  no  plar  e  for  I^ord  I,oreburn  :  but  the  nation 
loses  the  services  of  a  legal  statesman,  who  belongs  to 
-1  school  that  is  passing  away. 


MEN  OF   H.\RLE<  II. 

TORI)  SALISBURY  objected  to  protest  bj  picnic. 
•I—*  "The  appeal  to  the  streets  ",  he  told  a  meeting 
..t  Sheffield  in  ikk.},  "  the  attempt  at  legislation  by 

pi-  ni<  has  its  dangerDUl  side  as  well.  'J  here  is  no  more 
hopeless  rondition  in  which  a  popularly  governed  StatC 
Can  be  plunged  than  when  its  policy  is  do  ided  l>\ 
demonstrations  held  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ". 
In  iHH\  "  the  policy  of  a  popularly  governed  State  " 
w  as  still  dot  ided  in  the  free  ;i i r  of  an  un<  Insured  I  louse  of 
Commons;  party  machinery  and  revolutionised  proce- 


dure had  not  yet  devitalised  Parliamentary  discussion; 
debates  were  not  only  fully  reported,  they  were  care- 
fully read.  A  generation  ago  Lord  Salisbury's  con- 
tempt for  monster  meetings  was  justified.  If  big 
crowds  were  not  actually  dangerous,  they  were  at  least 
superfluous.  They  are  now  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  battlefield  of  politics  has  been  transferred 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  public  platform. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  started  his  Tariff  Reform  campaign 
not  at  Westminster,  but  in  the  country.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  introduced  his  Budget  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  to  Limehouse  that  he  made  his  appeal  to 
carry  it.  When  people  refuse  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  what  is  happening  in  the  House,  the  only  way  to 
impress  them  is  to  go  out  into  Parliament  Square.  A 
period  of  big  demonstrations  has  succeeded  a  period  of 
big  debates  ;  and  the  Welsh  Churchmen  have  fallen  into 
line.  A  fortnight  ago  the  Radical  and  Nonconformist 
delegates  were  welcomed  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond  to  what 
was  called  a  "  National  Convention  "  in  Swansea.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  of  course  the  star  speaker.  From 
the  speech  that  he  delivered  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  Principality  was  his  pocket  borough.  "  It  was  ", 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  journals,  "more  than  the 
vindication  of  the  national  demand  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  faith  from  the  bondage  of  the  State  ;  it  was  also 
a  clarion  call  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  a  pernicious  system  of  landlordism  with  its 
black  revenue  of  exactions."  It  was  the  speech  of  the 
"sideboards"  and  "the  shivering  snobs"  and  "the 
ten  thousand  little  Tsars  ".  If  Wales  thought  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke,  it  has  the  leaders, 
the  McKennas  and  the  Georges  and  the  Monds,  that  it 
deserves.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Welsh, 
Wednesday's  demonstration  in  London  proved  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  Wales. 

The  afternoon  was  relentlessly  wet ;  there  were  none 
the  less  many  thousands  listening  to  the  speeches  in 
the  park.  The  processions  led  by  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  passed  cheerfully  through  the  streets  to  the 
sound  of  Welsh  hymns.  The  Albert  Hall  was  packed 
from  gallery  to  arena.  So  great  indeed  was  the  meet- 
ing's enthusiasm  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  to 
plead  for  less  incessant  applause.  In  the  crowd  were 
many  hundreds  of  working  men  ;  many  also,  to  judge 
from  the  reception  of  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph's  Kymric 
opening,  whose  common  tongue  was  Welsh  ;  w  hilst  on 
the  platform,  where  Bishops  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  playing  a  game  of  musical  chairs  for  seats, 
there  were  well-known  Liberals  sitting  side  by  side 
their  strongest  political  opponents.  The  speeches, 
though  they  broke  no  new  ground — there  is  none, 
thanks  to  the  Church  campaign,  to  be  broken — were 
worthy  of  the  meeting.  In  one  respect  they  were  in 
notable  contrast  to  "  the  clarion  call  "  at  Swansea.  At 
the  "  National  Convention  "  it  was  party  politics  of  the 
most  virulent  brand.  At  the  Albert  Hall  from  start  to 
finish  party  politics  were  banished.  No  Liberal  need 
have  winced  at  any  word  that  was  spoken  ;  he  was 
there,  and  everyone,  Mr.  Konar  Law  included,  was  there 
not  to  destroy  a  Government  but  to  defend  religion. 
Ky  a  significant  coincidence  the  House  of  Commons 
was  on  that  very  afternoon  discussing  the  conduct 
ol  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Kill.  From  the  I!  iard 
ol  Education  to  the  Admiralty,  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  Home  Ollice,  Mr.  McKenna's  progress  has  been 
from  blunder  to  blunder.  Holding  the  double  distinc- 
tion of  the  worst  Minister  oi  Education  and  the  most 
incompeteni  hirst  Lord  for  many  years,  he  is  daily 

Competing  for  ■  treble  event  by  adding  the  Home  Oll'n  . 
tO  the  list  of  his  failures.  A  Minister  with  this  record 
is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  carrying  through  an  cm  Op- 
tionally difficult  undertaking'.    Day  after  day  the  papers 

are  full  of  reports  and  rumours  of   Radk  si  disunion. 

\o  afternoon  seems  complete  without  some  section  <>f 

the  party,  (  hun  h  or  Nonconformist,  W  elsh  nr  English, 
meeting  in  a  committee  room  of  1  he  House  of  (  ominous 
to  demand  or  to  refuse  COOCeSSlOttSi  Mr.  \llni!< 
Jones  and  his  friends  u  ill  not  vote  for  the  Kill  il  COttCeS- 
sions  are  not  made.  Sir  David  Brvnmoi  [ones  and  his 
Welsh  Colleagues  h.i\  ",  it  seems,  thrc.itr  ned  to  stop  this 
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concession-hunting  by  a  campaign  <>f  personal  attack 
in  Mr.  Atherley  [ones'  and  his  friends'  constituencies. 
Is  Sir  David's  birthday  honour  for  Welsh  Radical 
members  the  fount  of  honour  is  never  dry — a  sop  for 
the  Libera! ionists  or  a  slap  for  the  Churchmen?  Out- 
side the  llou-e  there  is  Radical  opposition  in  many 
phases,  from  the  murmurings  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee to  the  hard  blows  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
and  the  Dean  of  Lincoln.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  whilst  the  Nationalists  are  clamouring  for  the 
expedition  of  Home  Rule  and  the  Labour  party  for  the 
passage  ol  the  franchise  Kill,  no  one  puis  in  a  word 
for  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Between  now  and  August 
the  Government  may  as  a  little  window-dressing  give  it 
two  or  three  days  in  Committee.  To  find  even  a  couple 
of  Fridays  will  be  difficult  if  its  promoter  continues  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  his  conduct  at  the 
Home  Office.  Time  will  not  smooth  his  difficulties. 
When  members  go  to  their  constituencies  in  August, 
they  will  see  for  themselves  what  the  parishes  that 
compose  them  think  about  the  Bill.  When  they  return 
to  the  House  in  October,  the  confidence  even  of  the 
most  rabid  haters  of  the  Church  will  be  shaken  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  gained. 


THE    BELGIAN  ELECTION'S. 

THE  complete  result  of  the  Belgian  elections  only 
confirms  the  first  impression.  The  Liberal- 
Socialist  coalition  has  been  hopelessly  beaten,  while  a 
Conservative  Ministry  again  remains  master  of  the 
field.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  result.  At  the  Disso- 
lution the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Brocqueville  had  only  a 
majority  of  six  ;  the  loss  of  three  seats  would  have  swept 
it  away.  There  were  twenty  new  seats  to  be  filled, 
and  the  Liberal-Socialist  "  bloc  "  w  as  confident  of 
victory.  The  only  question  of  importance  was  how 
the  new  Ministry  was  to  be  composed  and  how  many 
seats  in  it  the  Socialists  could  justly  claim.  But  instead 
we  have  the  astonishing  fact  that  a  ninth  consecutive 
Conservative  Cabinet  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  problem 
is  how  many  seats  will  be  allotted  to  the  extreme  wing 
of  the  party. 

Full  returns  now  demonstrate  how  dire  a  defeat  the 
Coalition  has  received.  Before  it  was  dissolved  the 
Chamber  contained  eighty-six  Clericals,  forty-four 
Liberals,  thirty-five  Socialists,  and  one  Christian  Demo- 
crat ;  it  now  has,  with  twenty  additional  seats,  one 
hundred  and  one  Catholics,  forty-five  Liberals,  thirty- 
five  Socialists,  and  two  Christian  Democrats.  The 
portion  of  the  Senate  indirectly  elected  has  yet  to  be 
completed,  but  the  returns  of  the  direct  elections  give 
fifty-four  Catholics,  thirty-one  Liberals,  and  eight 
Socialists.  The  Senatorial  body  has  been  increased1  by 
ten  since  the  last  election,  and  the  Socialists  have 
gained  four  seats,  while  the  Liberals  have  gained  none 
and  the  Catholics  six.  The  total  Catholic  majority  of 
votes  over  the  Coalition  amounts  to  82,772.  In  the 
last  two  elections  the  Government  lost  six  seats,  and 
in  the  last  election  they  only  received  20,000  more 
voles  than  the  Opposition,  and  at  that  time  the  total 
number  of  voters  for  the  Chamber  was  1,697,619,  of 
whom  993,070  had  one  vote,  395,866  had  two,  and 
308,683  had  three. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  out  these  figures,  for  onlv  thus 
can  the  great  increase  of  the  Conservative  majoritv  be 
understood.  The  plural  vote  in  the  hands  of  the 
Flemish  peasants.  Government  officials,  priests  and 
well-to-do  classes  might  account  for  a  majority  of  six, 
but  not  for  the  tremendous  increase  of  this  year. 
The  result  in  large  towns  is  very  remarkable.  In 
Brussels  the  Conservatives  gained  13,000  votes  more 
than  Liberals  or  Socialists,  who  each  increased  their 
totals.  In  Liege,  the  hot-bed  of  revolution,  Socialist 
and  Clerical  gains  practically  balanced  one  another  at 
(roughly)  14,000.  In  three  or  four  of  the  large  cities 
Liberals  and  Socialists  ran  separately,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  fared  any  better  than  when  united.  The  bond, 
such  as  it  was,  is  now  visibly  relaxing,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  how  the  two  parties  carry  on  the 
campaign  in  the  Chamber.    They  have  little  in  com- 


mon save  hatred  of  the  religious  schools  and  a  desire 
to  facilitate  their  return  to  power  by  means  of  universal 
suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  plural  vote. 

This  programme,  with  an  increased  expenditure  on 
national  defence,  is  really  what  they  offered  the 
country,  which  has  rejected  it  decisively.  The 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  Belgium, 
as  in  France,  of  course  accounts  for  a  large  number 
of  votes.  Hut  such  pressure  in  Belgium  is  not  com- 
parable with  what  it  always  becomes  in  France.  It 
must,  however,  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  just 
before  the  elections  the  Government  made  large  con- 
cessions to  their  employes,  amounting  in  all  to  an 
expenditure  of  thirty  million  francs,  of  which  twelve 
millions  went  to  railway,  postal  and  telegraph  officials. 
This  no  doubt  helped  to  bring  the  official  vote  heavily 
on  the  Government  side.  But  it  does  not  account  for 
the  middle  and  upper  class  vote,  for  any  largely 
increased  expenditure,  and  therefore  taxation  is  hate- 
ful tf)  them.  Also  the  Flemish  peasantry,  who  are 
mostly  smallholders,  and  in  a  vast  majority  speak 
nothing  but  Flemish,  have  been  cleverly  organised  by 
the  priests  into  Christian  Leagues,  and  of  course  voted 
for  the  Church. 

We  have  set  down  all  the  causes,  apart  from  opinion, 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  result.  They  do 
not  completely  account  for  it.  The  Coalition  knew 
they  would  have  to  fight  all  these  influences,  yet  they 
had  no  doubt  of  success.  The  result  has  been  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Liberalism,  whose  fortunes  have 
been  shown  to  be  in  the  hands  of  doctrinaires  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  nation  at  large.  As  in 
Germany,  it  would  appear  that  their  day  is  past ;  and 
the  struggle  of  the  future  lies  between  the  Conserva- 
tive and  religious  party  and  the  atheistical  and 
Socialist  party.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
among  the  Belgian  upper  and  middle  classes  there 
are  not  large  numbers  of  voters  who  are  Liberals  and 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  Clericals,  but  the  Socialist 
menace  and  the  recent  history  of  England  and  France 
have  frightened  them  into  the  Conservative  camp.  The 
Liberals  would  have  done  better  had  they  not  joined 
forces  with  the  Socialists ;  they  lost  in  this  way 
thousands  of  votes  from  the  army  and  the  Bourgeoisie. 

However  the  fact  may  be  concealed  by  minor  causes, 
the  truth  is  that  the  real  test  question  at  the  elections 
was  the  right  of  the  parent  to  choose  what  kind  of 
instruction  his  child  should  have.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  result  is  a  great  victory  for  religious  teaching. 
It  is  also  a  victory  for  the  moderate  Clericals  over 
the  extreme  reactionaries.  This  will  be  clear  if 
we  recall  the  recent  history  of  the  question.  M.  de 
Brocqueville,  the  Premier,  took  office  on  the  retirement 
of  M.  Schollaert.  This  gentleman  was  ejected  from 
oilice  by  the  extreme  Clericals  under  M.  Woeste,  who 
detested  his  military  reform  bill.  The  educational 
reform  associated  w  ith  the  names  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  predecessor  seems  eminently  sensible  and 
just.  The  communal  authority  gives  every  year  to 
every  father  in  the  district  a  certificate  for  every  child 
of  an  age  to  go  to  school.  The  parent  may  send  his 
child  to  a  religious  or  neutral  school,  and  these 
certificates  are  collected  by  a  Government  official  from 
the  school  teacher  and  entitle  the  school  to  a  grant  on 
behalf  of  that  child  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  francs.  This 
seems  a  sensible  addition  to  the  law  at  present  in  force, 
know  n  as  the  "  Frere  Orban  "  law,  by  which  every 
commune  may  set  up  the  school  of  its  choice,  lay  or 
clerical.  The  defeated  party  may  then  organise  a 
school  for  itself,  if  it  can,  and  it  is  entitled  to  Govern- 
ment support  if  it  submits  to  Government  inspection. 
These  laws  have  now  been  in  force  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  with  the  proposed  addition  form  a 
very  sensible  compromise,  leaving  perfect  liberty  to  the 
parent.  Against  this  the  Liberal  part}'  and  their  allies 
put  forth  an  advanced  and  expensive  educational  pro- 
gramme. They  proposed  to  set  up  unsectarian  (read 
irreligious)  education  in  all  communes  at  a  cost  of 
fourteen  million  francs  additional  taxation.  This 
scheme  the  country  has  most  decisively  rejected.  It  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  freedom  of  choice  left  to  the 
parent  by  consecutive  Conservative  administrations. 
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It  is  also  well  that  the  electors  have  shown  their 
approval  of  M.  Schollaert's  programme  over  the 
aggressive  clericalism  of  M.  Woeste.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  new  Ministry  will  continue  the 
sensible  policy  of  the  old,  which  has  not  ostracised 
its  opponents  as  did  the  Bloc  in  France.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Governor-General  of  the  Congo  is  now  a 
Liberal,  and  so  are  several  of  his  subordinates.  The 
late  Ministry  also  pursued  a  wise  policy^in  endeavour- 
ing to  associate  wherever  possible  individual  with  State 
enterprise.  M.  Woeste  and  his  extremists  have 
prudently  lain  low  during  the  election,  but  will  reassert 
themselves.  \Ye  believe,  however,  that  the  new 
Ministry  will  have  the  sense  to  continue  on  moderately 
progressive  lines.  Then  their  position  seems  secure. 
The  greatest  danger  before  Belgium  is  racial  faction. 
The  Flemish  provinces,  except  Ostend,  supported  the 
Government  while  the  Walloons  voted  for  the  Opposi- 
tion. This  is  an  ominous  sign,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  and  cannot  be  ignored  by  real  states- 
men. In  these  the  Ministerial  Party  is  certainly  not 
lacking:. 


THE  CITY. 


THE  most  spectacular  event  in  the  City  this  week 
was  the  failure  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
issue  of  ^4,500,000.  The  underwriters  have  been 
obliged  to  take  up  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
amount ;  but  the  result  is  not  surprising.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  loan  was  offered  to  the  public  at  all.  The 
ordinary  investor  does  not  require  a  bond  redeemable 
in  two  years,  which  will  throw  his  money  back  on  his 
hands  at  the  end  of  that  period  ;  he  prefers  an  invest- 
ment with  a  longer  life.  The  underwriters  must  have 
been  fully  aware  that  the  public  subscription  to  the 
issue  would  be  very  small,  and  the  result  can  hardly 
be  a  serious  disappointment,  especially  as  short-dated 
securities  have  their  uses  in  Lombard  Street.  The  appli- 
cations for  the  Danish  and  the  City  of  Moscow  loans, 
which  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  in  each  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  disappointing,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  allow  the  recent  new  issues  to  be  fully  digested 
before  any  more  big  loans  are  floated.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Money  market  is  sufficiently  abnormal 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  policy  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  holding  up  the  six-and-a- 
half  million  surplus  and  keeping  the  Exchequer  balances 
so  high.  Consols,  however,  have  recovered  slightly 
from  the  recent  low  record  owing  to  ^1,500,000  having 
been  sel  aside  for  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  news  that 
^.2,000,000  of  Treasury  Bills  had  been  placed  privately. 

There  has  been  no  increase  of  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  since  the  carry-over  on  Wednesday  the 
tone  of  the  markets  has  been  much  more  cheerful.  A 
further  considerable  reduction  in  the  bull  account  was 
disclosed  at  the  settlement,  and  professional  bear  cover- 
ing started  an  improvement  in  quotations.  Home 
railway  securities  have  been  conspicuously  firm,  pre- 
sumably in  the  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  transport 
Workers'  leaders  to  bring  about  a  "  national  "  strike 
would  fail. 

Canadian  Pacifies  developed  weakness  as  usual  on 
the  (  ■  <■  of  the  settlement  on  account  of  realisations  to 
avoid  the  heavy  contango,  but  as  soon  as  the  carry- 
over had  been  arranged  buying  orders  came,  and  a 
recovery  was  recorded  in  response  to  the  satisfactory 
increase  of  S .4 40,, 000  in  gross  receipts  for  the  first  week 
of  the  month.  Similar  movements  occurred  in  Grand 
Trunks,   the  trafli<    improvement    in    this   case  being 

£22,675,  which  was  considerably  in  excess  <>f  market 

anticipations.     Canadian   Northern  issues  d<  <  lined  on 

the  new  offering  of  /."r, 4^8, 000  of  Debenture  stock. 
Business  in  Americans  remains  at  1  very  low  ebb,  and 

the  tone  has  been  dull  owing  to  less  e  ncouraging  reports 
as  to  thC  I  rops  and  to  the  unsatisfactory  monthly  state- 
ment of  unfilled  orders  by  the  I'nitcd  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  are  regarded  as  a  barometer  of  the 
COUOtry'f  trade.  Anions  foreign  rails  a  little  quirt 
buying  of  Argentines  has  been  in  progress  without 
making  much  impression  upon  quotations.      M<\i<  in 


rails  were  strengthened  by  a  traffic  increase  of  $13,200 
for  the  first  week  of  June. 

In  the  Mining  markets  copper  shares  have  claimed 
chief  attention  owing  to  the  high  price  for  the  metal. 
In  some  quarters  a  temporary  reaction  is  expected,  but 
the  more  distant  outlook  is  considered  good.  Kaffirs 
obtained  very  little  benefit  from  an  excellent  gold 
return  for  May,  owing  to  the  discouraging  influence 
of  the  labour  statistics.  Greater  inlerest  is,  however, 
being  shown  in  this  section  in  the  hope  that  the 
approaching  dividend  declarations  of  se  veral  companies 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  The  Tin  market  has  gone 
all  to  pieces  in  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Continental 
scandal,  there  being  the  usual  decline  of  good  and  bad 
alike  in  what  is  called  sympathy.  Public  confidence 
in  Anglo-Continentals  having  been  destroyed,  other 
Nigerian  shares  are  promptly  banged,  whatever  their 
prospective  merits.  Anglo-Continentals  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  touched  £8  have  this  week  been  below  £1, 
Official  investigation  is  loudly  demanded. 

Rubber  shares  still  lack  any  distinctive  feature, 
although  the  trade  outlook  is  considered  very  good. 
To  what  extent  the  trouble  at  the  docks  by  temporarilv 
restricting  supplies  has  affected  the  price  of  the  raw- 
material  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  tendency  would  be  upward  in  any  case,  because 
manufacturers'  stocks  are  known  to  be  short,  and  the 
trade  both  in  Europe  and  America  is  full  up  with  orders. 
Some  of  the  late  depression  in  the  Rubber  market  has 
no  doubt  been  due  to  realisations  necessary  to  make  up 
losses  in  Nigerians. 

As  regards  Oils,  the  reduction  of  the  Shell  dividend 
was  less  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  quotation  has 
therefore  recovered.  The  report  showed  that  the  full 
dividend  of  2z\  per  cent,  had  not  been  earned,  but  the 
directors  attribute  the  reduction  to  20  per  cent,  to  the 
desirability  of  strengthening  the  reserves  in  view  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  obtain  valu- 
able concessions  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the 
market  it  is  firmly  believed  that  these  efforts  will  be 
unsuccessful,  and  the  recovery  in  the  quotation  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  current  earnings  are  most  satis- 
factory. One  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  is 
that  the  negotiations  to  introduce  Shell  shares  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  have  been  postponed. 

As  regards  Industrials,  an  emphatic  and  categorical 
denial  of  current  rumours  by  the  P.  and  O.  directors 
has  caused  another  drop  in  the  deferred  stock.  The 
Marconi  report  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  dividend' 
declarations  were  disappointing  to  the  enthusiasts,  but 
the  statement  that  the  company  has  business  in  hand 
to  the  extent  of  over  ^1,000,000  is  deemed  to  justify 
present  quotations. 

Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  amused 
(some  of  them  unne<  essai  ily  annoyed)  by  a  project  ol 
the  "  Dally  Mail  "  to  carry  on  the  business  of  stock 
and  Share  dealing  through  Carmelite  House.  The  idea 
exposes  an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  essentials 
of  stock  and  share  business. 


INSl'RANCE. 

Tim  Old  Equitable. 

A  LIFE  Office  thai  lias  continuously  nourished  for 
*V  nearly  a  century  and  a  hall  may  reasonably  be. 
expei  led  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  time,  notwithstanding 
that  its  directors  adhere  to  old  traditions  and  rcsolutch 
de<  line  to  pa\  commission  for  the  introduction  Ol  busi- 
ness. I  he  "  Old  Equitable  "  is  forging  ahead.  I.at- 
i<  1 1\  ,  indeed,  the  management  has  been  ol  su<  h  an  enct  - 
gctie  rhara<  ter  as  to  enable  the  So<  ietv  to  cast  oil  moM 
of  the  well-known  symptoms  of  age.  Senility,  mMI 
assuredly,  is  no  longer  reflected  by  the  accounts,  for 
the  premium  income  is  rising,  funds  are  being  stcadih 
accumulated,  and  moderate  sums  have  to  be  provided 
in  reaper!  ol  death  claims.  Apart  from  knowlcdg< 
of  the  actual  fa<  is,  onlv  in    two  ways  now  can  the 

antiquity  of  the  Society  be  realised   first,  by  the  large* 

ness  of  the  sum  that  is  held  in  rcspe< t  of  e\ei\  pound 
ol  the  premium  income;  and  secondly,  by  the  regula»il> 
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with  which  the  bonus  additions  handed  to  beneficiaries 
exceed  the  amount  paid  them  in  respect  of  original 
sums  assured. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  suggestive  of  old  age  in 
premiums  thai  increase  from  £.195-856  in  one  year  to 
£"199,1)12  in  the  next,  and  then  to  .£211,343;  or  'n 
funds  that  augment  by  £.'61,731  in  the  year  when  profits 
are  divided,  and  then  by  £^136, 487,  to  £"5,241,950,  at 
the  very  next  stage.  Nor  again,  in  view  of  the  annual 
amount  received  from  policyholders,  is  it  easy  to  credit 
that  death  claims  amounting  to  £.113,761,  £7112,283, 
and  £,"102,449  in  three  successive  years  were  those  of  an 
office  established  in  September  1762.  Such  figures 
might  easily  relate  to  a  society  barely  a  generation 
old,  and  would  be  natural  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
founded  half  a  century  ago.  One  does,  however, 
realise  that  the  Equitable  must  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  must  also  have  been  most  capably  managed, 
when  its  accounts  show  that  the  amount  of  the  funds 
is  some  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  pre- 
mium income  ;  only  a  very  old  office  could  report  such 
a  magnificent  result.  Xor  could  anybody  examining 
the  claim  experience  of  the  Society  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  whole-life 
with-profit  policies — almost  the  whole  of  the  business 
— the  Equitable's  more  recent  record  has  been  as 
follows  : 


Previously 

Sum 

Bonus 

Commuted 

Full  Sum 

Year. 

Assured. 

Additions. 

Bonuses. 

Paid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1909 

110.461 

116,821 

8,100 

235,382 

1910 

102,460 

99,499 

9,071 

211,030 

1911 

99,890 

105,974 

9,800 

215,664 

In  other  words,  every  original  sum  assured  of  £7iooo 
had  on  an  average  been  increased  by  bonuses,  includ- 
ing such  as  had  previously  been  surrendered,  to  about 
£"2131  in  1909,  to  £2060  in  19 10,  and  to  £"2159  ^ast 
year  ;  while  in  the  annual  reports  for  these  three  years 
it  is  pointed  out  that  holders  of  old  policies  received 
very  much  more,  many  such  being  paid  with  from 
three  to  four  times  the  amount  originally  covered. 
From  a  policyholder's  point  of  view  it  is,  however,  even 
more  important  to  know  that  the  combined  sums  and 
bonuses  paid  each  year  were  more  than  twice  the  sum 
that  had  been  received  in  premiums  by  the  Society. 
A  fact  of  this  sort  demonstrates  the  value  of  an  Equit- 
able policy  as  an  investment.  The  reference  in  the 
report  is  not  to  isolated  or  exceptional  cases,  but  to  the 
entire  whole-life  with-profit  business,  and  gives  average 
results,  although  many  policies  that  became  claims  had 
existed  for  only  a  few  years,  twenty  or  less. 

Even  the  surrender  of  policies  does  not — again  taking 
an  average — lead  to  very  serious  losses,  for  the  full 
sums  paid  to  vendors  represented  79.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  premiums  in  1909,  119  per  cent,  in  1910,  and 
98.1  per  cent,  in  191 1.  Life  assurance  for  a  number 
of  years  had  therefore  been  obtained  by  those  members 
who  were  compelled  to  drop  their  policies  at  a  net  cost 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  interest  they  might,  or 
might  not,  have  earned  on  the  instalments  they  actually 
paid.  Such  remarkable  results  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible under  any  system  of  administration  that  necessi- 
tated the  payment  of  commission.  The  Equitable,  of 
course,  spends  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  members' 
contributions,  its  latest  expense  ratios  having  been  as 
follows:  On  premium  income,  6.77  per  cent,  in  1909; 
8.45  per  cent.,  including  valuation  expenses,  in  1910; 
and  6.65  per  cent,  last  year.  And  on  its  total  income, 
including  the  interest  earned  on  funds  and  reserves, 
the  percentages  were  3.46,  4.36,  and  3.41  respectively. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  profit  realised  by  the  Society 
is  therefore  returned  to  the  members  in  the  form  of  quin- 
quennial bonuses  ;  indeed  they  receive  more  than  the 
whole-seeing  that  last  year  all  expenses  were  covered 
by  a  sum  of  £?i 3,969,  while  the  interest  earned  on  the 
general  reserve  was  £"20,286,  or  £6317  more. 


SATURDAY  PORTRAITS. 
By  SiCNirEN. 

Ill— SIR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

THE  man  who  has  occupied  an  official  position  in  a 
great  national  institution  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ought  to  have  made  a  good  many  friends  and  a 
good  many  enemies.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  made 
plenty  of  friends,  but  he  has  not  made  enough  enemies. 
This  is  no  compliment  ;  it  is  stated  at  the  outset  in 
evidence  of  his  failure  to  fulfil  in  some  respects  the 
opportunities  of  his  career.  No  strong  man  who  lives 
steadily  and  honestly  through  more  than  threescore  years 
can  fail  to  make  enemies  ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  weakness  rather  than  to  his  strength 
that  on  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the 
Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum  he  should 
find  himself  the  subject  merely  of  a  mild  chorus  of 
conventional  praise.  He  has  reaped  the  official  rewards 
of  an  official  life.  When  he  was  created  a  knight  a 
few  years  ago  he  took  a  naive  pleasure  in  this  official 
decoration,  to  which  he  never  pretended  to  be  superior, 
and  a  somewhat  childish  satisfaction  in  his  title,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  most  attractive  side  of  his  nature 
and  is  in  wholesome  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  those 
official  persons  who  affect  to  despise  the  honours  which 
they  have  sedulously  cultivated.  Now,  on  his  retire- 
ment, the  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the  British  Museum 
has  been  made  the  occasion  for  the  almost  automatic 
journalistic  tributes  that  greet  the  passing  of  a  little 
monarch  from  a  litrle  kingdom.  No  one  will  grudge 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin  a  proper  satisfaction  in  these  tributes, 
which  he  has  worked  for  as  faithfully  as  he  has  de- 
served them  ;  and  it  is  without  any  reservation  that  we 
salute  him  on  his  departure  from  official,  and  wish  him 
we!!  upon  his  resumption  of  private,  life. 

His  has  been  the  typical  career  of  a  man  who,  with 
much  intelligence,  an  excellent  education,  a  cultivated 
taste,  an  aptitude  for  petty  administration,  a  genuine 
conscience  for  work  upon  his  own  affairs,  and  a  cer- 
tain busybody,  benevolent  activity  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  has  steered  a  safe  and  useful  course  through 
life,  rendering  people  services  in  a  manner  likely  to 
establish  a  claim  upon  their  services  if  the  occasion 
should  arise ;  and  also,  be  it  remembered,  doing  many 
active  kindnesses  of  a  quite  disinterested  nature.  He 
was  never  a  man  given  to  independent  progress,  nor 
one  who  travelled  in  untrodden  ways.  In  the  various 
ships  of  enterprise  which  he  has  boarded  through  life 
he  has  shown  a  preference  for  those  of  much  tonnage 
and  safe,  comfortable  equipment,  and  has  more  often 
been  a  passenger  than  a  member  of  the  crew.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  already  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  he  remained  more  or  less 
under  the  shelter  of  that  University,  of  which  his  mental 
and  personal  characteristics  are  remarkably  typical, 
until  he  resigned  the  Slade  Professorship  at  the  age  of 
forty.  His  w  ork  has  been  critical  rather  than  creative  ; 
he  early  constituted  himself  a  kind  of  human  footnote 
to  various  arts  and  various  persons;  he  has  greatly 
commingled  himself  with  the  lives  of  some  famous 
men  ;  and  very  wisely,  w  hen  he  found  the  younger 
generation  overtaking  and  passing  him,  he  caught  hold 
of  its  tails,  and  so  has  been  carried  on  in  life  for  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  than  his  own  pedestrian 
powers  would  have  brought  him. 

With  this  instinct  for  travelling  without  a  ticket,  so 
to  speak,  has  gone  a  very  amiable  merit  :  that  he  has 
always  really  liked  and  cultivated  the  society  of  people 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  art  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  has  not  employed  the  advantages  which  his  posi- 
tion and  seniority  gave  him  to  cultivate  the  merely 
social  and  empty  world.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
English  literary  and  artistic  life  that  it  has  no  very  real 
social  existence  ;  that  people  who  climb  into  prominent 
positions  make  haste  to  escape  from  it  and  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  official  and  social  world,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  points  of  meeting  for 
those  whose  work  is  with  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
affairs  of  life  rather  than  with  the  meaningless  commo- 
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lion  of  activities  that  constitutes  the  ordinary  stuff  of 
metropolitan  society.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  house  at 
the  British  Museum  has  for  years  been  one  of  the 
few  genuine  social  centres  in  London  for  people 
interested  in  art  and  letters  ;  and  the  fact  that  such 
people  do  not  really  like  meeting  each  other,  and  often 
prefer  to  mingle  with  more  amusing,  if  less  cultivated, 
circles,  makes  it  the  more  creditable  that  Sir  Sidney 
and  Lady  Colvin  should  have  established  and  main- 
tained something  in  the  nature  of  a  genuine  salon. 

Although  he  is  not  far  short  of  seventy,  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  is  by  no  means  an  old  man.  His  fresh  com- 
plexion and  kindling  eye  and  copious  and  energetic 
utterance  are  characteristic  of  the  success  by  which 
men  of  his  somewhat  neuter  talents  preserve  youth  of 
mind  and  memory  at  an  age  when  men  with  more 
strenuous  and  productive  powers  are  waning  towards 
dimness  and  extinction  of  personality.  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  has  lived  a  simple  life,  and  loves,  and  has  pre- 
served a  clean  palate  for,  simple  pleasures  ;  he  is  very 
much  the  opposite  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"vulgar".  With  simplicity  goes  constancy;  and  one 
of  his  most  attractive  qualities  is  his  loyalty  and  con- 
stancy to  his  real  friends.  One  would  guess  that, 
apart  from  the  many  people  he  has  cultivated  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  expediency  and  from  his  love  of  influ- 
ence, the  history  of  his  friendships  is  that  they  have 
been  few  and  deep.  Romance  has  touched  him  lightly, 
but  very  prettily  ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
after  years  of  friendship,  he  married  Mrs.  Sitwell,  who 
shared  with  him  the  devotion  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, an  affectionate  contemporary  said  wittily  that  "  she 
had  made  an  honest  man  of  him  ". 

The  mention  of  Stevenson  brings  one  to  a  name 
through  which  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  will  be  known  to 
generations  who  will  never  read  his  essays  on  Art,  or 
so  much  as  remember  what  it  was  that  he  did  in  those 
five-and-twenty  years  at  the  British  Museum.  It  has 
been  said,  though  not  quite  fairly,  that  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  cultivated  Stevenson  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
damage  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  were  so 
tired  of  Colvin  in  the  character  of  fidus  Achates  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  growing  tired  of  Stevenson 
also.  This  is  not  just.  No  doubt  Stevenson's  friend- 
ship for  Colvin  did  much  to  make  the  older  man  con- 
spicuous and  procure  for  him  that  attention  from 
literary  men  which  he  has  so  much  appreciated  and  so 
busily  used.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  long 
before  Stevenson  was  in  a  position  to  be  of  use  to 
Colvin,  Colvin  was  in  a  position  to  help  Stevenson  ;  and 
that  it  was  his  discernment  and  love  for  that  obscure, 
uncouth,  and  fascinating  young  man  that  moved  him 
to  be  his  friend  and  helper.  In  those  days  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  Stevenson  would  live  long  enough  to 
make  a  name  ;  and  since  Stevenson  cannot  say  it  for 
himself  (and  with  what  emphasis  he  would  say  it  il 
he  could  !)  it  is  the  duty  of  any  commentator  on  this 
friendship  to  assert  emphatically  that  it  was  an  entirely 
good  and  inspiring  and  helpful  thing  for  Stevenson  ; 
and  that  without  the  brotherly  hand  which  Sir  Sidnev 
Colvin  held  out,  his  life  would  have  been  a  much  poorer 
and  less  fruitful  thing  than  it  was.  It  has  been  laugh- 
ingly said  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  that  he  tried  to  repeat 
the  history  of  Stevenson  with  many  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  following  generation  ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
sought  to  confine  Knglish  literature  within  a  kind  of 
parish,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  parson  and  his 
house  at  the  British  Museum  the  parish  church;  and 
that  those  who  were  ambitious  of  occupying  a  place  in 
the  company  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  share 
Sir  Sidney  ( 'oh  in  s  estimate  ol  their  fellow-parishioners. 
There  is  a  little  truth  in  this,  and  some  exaggeration; 
but  a  fair  answer  to  it  might  be,  that  if  Sir  Sidnev 
Colvin  had  prodin  ed  another  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
by  these  or  any  other  methods  no  one  would  have 
minded  how  often  he  repeated  them,  or  how  much 
innocent  satisfaction  he  derived  from  being  the  author 
of  another  man's  sn< «  ess. 

And  if  his  besetting  weakness  is  an  ambition  to 
acquire  influence  through  helping  other  men  to  succeed 
--well,  one  has  heard  of  man\  other  ambitions  that  arc- 


less  worthy  and  respectable  than  that.  But  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  chef  d'eeuvre; 
and  on  that  laurel  he  may  confidently  rest. 


A  NEW  PLAY  OF  THE  IRISH  PLAYERS. 
By  John  Palmer. 

THE  Lord  Chamberlain's  Examiner  of  Plays  is  bound 
by  statute  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  a  play 
whenever  "  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitting  for 
the  preservation  of  good  manners,  decorum,  or  of  the 
public  peace  so  to  do  ".  Moreover,  it  is  his  historical 
duty  to  keep  from  the  stage  all  plays  controversially 
political.  It  will  therefore  gratify  the  distinguished 
signatories  of  the  petition  against  censorship  that  has 
this  week  been  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  to  notice 
that  in  licensing  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson's  "  Patriots 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,*  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Examiner  has 
virtually  abdicated.  Unhappily  their  gratification  will 
be  necessarily  chastened  on  reflecting  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Examiner,  though  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  play  he  is  frequently  willing  to  keep  well 
within  the  letter  of  his  duties,  invariably  maintains  in 
his  decisions  a  beautiful,  if  unstable,  equilibrium.  If  you 
find  him  in  a  gentle,  just  and  reasonable  mood  to-day, 
}ou  will  be  sure  to  find  him  in  a  savage,  tyrannical  and 
unreasonable  mood  to-morrow.  If  there  be  any  aspir- 
ing young  dramatist  who  thinks  of  emulating  Mr. 
Robinson,  he  should  solemnly  be  warned  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  licensing  of  "  Patriots  "  is  not  a  prece- 
dent. There  are  no  precedents  ;  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain invariably  confiscates  the  property  of  any 
dramatic  author  insolent  enough  to  assume  that  he  is 
bound  in  his  decisions  by  law,  custom,  tradition,  logic, 
or  common  sense. 

"  Patriots  "  is  cramful  of  politics.  Moreover,  the 
politics  are  Irish  politics;  and  an  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 
has  this  week  entered  Committee.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain might  very  reasonably  have  argued  that  the  public 
peace  would  very  seriously  be  imperilled  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  Irish  political  play  at  a  moment  when 
Irish  political  feeling  is  supposed  to  be  standing  at 
fever-heat.  A  reasonable  person  might  reasonably 
assume  that  Irish  audiences  which  time  and  again  have 
broken  out  into  flat  riot  at  performances  of  "  The  Play- 
boy of  the  Western  World  "  were  likely  to  go  raving 
mad  at  a  performance  of  "  Patriots  ".  But  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  a  censorship  of 
plays  prior  to  production  that  no  reasonable  person 
can  possibly  tell  in  advance  what  the  effect  of  a  given 
play  upon  a  given  audience  is  likely  to  be.  No  one 
could  have  guessed  in  advance  that  Synge's  "  Play- 
boy "  would  afflict  an  Irish  audience  as  heaven  afflicted 
Ajax,  unless  it  were  some  one  cynically  persuaded  that 
an  Irish  audience  necessarily  goes  mad  whenever  it 
hears  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  might 
reasonably  have  expected  trouble  last  Monday  evening. 
I?ut  alas  !  Monday  evening,  10  June  1912,  will  go  down 
to  history  as  one  of  the  few  historic  occasions  when  a 
meeting  mainly  of  Irish  people  missed  the  opportunity 
for  a  good  row.  The  few  ardent  Nationalist  politician! 
who  happened  to  be  there — chiefly  in  the  gallery — were 
so  amicably  disposed  that  they  preferred  wilfully  to  mis- 
understand the  play  and  to  applaud  in  the  wrong  places 
than  to  rise  in  wrath  and  dudgeon  to  the  practical 
nei  essities  of  the  situation. 

Janes  Nugent  was  a  "patriot"  of  the  sort  thai 

maimed  bullocks  and  committed  ne<  essai  y  murder  in 
the  days  before  I. and  Purchase  and  the  Irish  A l:  1  i<  ul- 
lural  Organisation  Society.  Necessary  murder  pulled 
him  Up  short  in  tin  patriotic  work  of  driving  the  Knglish 
from  Ireland  ;  and  for  eighteen  years  James  Nugent 
was  laid  l>\  the  heels  in  prison,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  in  the  meantime  Ktnerg- 
ing  from  prison  he  immediately  wanted  to  know  all 
al>ou!   politii  s  from    the  local  brain  h  of   the  Patriotic 

*  Mr.  Robirewn  1  nlay  in  already  published.  "  Patriot* "1  By 
Lennox  Kobimon.    Dublin  :  Maun*cl.    1».  net. 
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League.  How  have  they  carried  on  the  work  during 
l hose  eighteen  years?  Are  the  people  armed?  Where 
are  the  swords  and  rifles?  Poor  James  Nugent!  All 
that  the  League  can  show  him  is  a  list  of  lectures  for 
the  ensuing  session— Through  the  Apennines  with  a 
Camera,  Old  Irish  Newspapers  etc.  For  Ireland  has 
been  growing  fat,  and  the  League  has  fitted  itself  with 
the  time.  James  Nugent,  who  went  to  gaol  a  national 
hero,  emerges  to  find  himself  a  village  lunatic.  No 
matter,  says  James  Nugent,  I  will  begin  all  over 
again.  Hut  Nugent's  townsmen  prefer  moving  pic- 
tures to  political  meetings.  Moreover,  Nugent's  wife 
has  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  conducted 
grocery  shops  in  the  district ;  and  she  sees  clean  through 
the  wicked  political  nonsense  which  made  of  her  at 
twenty-six  the  grey-haired  mother  of  a  crippled  child. 
There  is  a  short,  sharp  struggle  ;  and  James  Nugent, 
patriot,  is  harshly  broken  to  the  truth  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Robinson's  new  play  is  not  so  good  as  "  Har- 
vest". He  has  a  fine  idea;  and  has  worked  it  out 
very  successfully  up  to  a  point.  The  characters  are 
roughly  but  well  drawn — especially  the  patriot  himself, 
where  Mr.  Robinson  has  succeeded  in  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  putting  him  miserably  in  the  wrong,  and 
yet  enabling  us  to  admire  the  fiery  idealism  of  the 
man,  and  to  feel  the  tragedy  of  his  situation.  But  the 
play  is  the  work  of  a  writer  whose  imagination  is  not 
yet  working  at  full  pressure,  and  whose  craftsmanship 
is  quite  elementary.  Mr.  Robinson  is  imaginatively 
gifted.  Frequently  there  are  touches  of  character  care- 
fully observed  and  beautifully  expressed,  and  a  keen 
realisation  of  dramatic  effect,  which  show  that  it  is  well 
within  the  author's  capacity  to  rise  considerably  above 
the  level  of  his  present  achievements.  But  there  is  yet 
only  the  merest  hint  of  Mr.  Robinson's  capacity  for 
really  great  work.  There  are  long  scenes  and  speeches 
of  the  new  play  which  have  clearly  not  been  imagina- 
tively felt  or  seen.  As  to  craftmanship,  Mr.  Robinson 
wants  practice  rather  than  instruction.  Thus  he  has 
realised  how  extremely  important  from  the  craftsman's 
point  of  view  is  the  effective  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  But  at  present  his  distribution  is  almost  entirely 
mechanical.  The  sudden  introduction  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
clever  farcical  study  of  the  patriot's  brother  into  the  tense 
and  terrible  scene  of  tragedy  of  the  last  act  is  extremelv 
ill-done.  Mr.  Robinson  has  attempted  and  failed  to  do 
what  Shakespeare  did  perfectly  in  "Macbeth".  The 
sureness  of  Shakespeare's  touch  in  his  wonderful  scene 
of  the  Porter  in  "  Macbeth  ",  and  in  innumerable  like 
scenes  of  his  greater  tragedies,  is  never  so  clearly 
realised  as  when  we  find  a  rash,  inferior  hand  attempt- 
ing mechanically  to  apply  the  formula.  Mr.  Robinson 
defeats  the  climax  of  his  tragedy,  where  Shakespeare 
•enhances  it. 

The  acting  of  the  Irish  Players  is  not  so  good  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  the  voyage  to  America. 
In  Lady  Gregory's  "The  Jackdaw"  the  best  remem- 
bered passages  arc  to-day  more  heavily  scored  than  they 
were.  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  on 
Monday  evening  that  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his  quest  of  birds 
had  contrived  to  get  himself  more  thoroughly  disfigured 
with  flour  and  water  than  he  used  to  do.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  Mr.  Sinclair  that  he  will  be 
much  more  popular  with  the  crowd  if — to  put  it  figura- 
tively— he  regularly  spills  two  bags  of  flour  and  two 
cans  of  water  over  himself  instead  of  one  bag  of  flour 
and  one  can  of  water  ;  and  that  he  will  certainly  be  en- 
couraged in  this  direction  by  the  public  and  the  press. 
But  I  warn  him  very  solemnly  that  his  best  friends  and 
his  first  admirers  will  be  terribly  and  justly  angry. 


PARIS  : 

FOURTEEN  THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 

By  Ernest  Dourer. 
I.  O  TERN  F  it  was,  certainlv,  who  did  the  most  to 
vJ     impress  the  English  with  an  idea  of  French 
gaiety,  and  his  testimony  is  worth  much,  for  I  am  firmlv 
<  nnvinced  that  he  was  a  melancholy  man  ;  but  shortlv 
after   his   death    the  celebrated    water-tax  collector 


Lilly vick,  having  seen  the  French  prisoners  on  the 
pontoons,  openly  contradicted  his  statements  and  con- 
firmed his  own  impression  by  a  valuable  philological 
argument— pointing  out  that  water  in  French  sounds 
like  lo  !  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Charles  Dickens, 
who,  believing  like  Sterne  in  French  cheerfulness,  is  a 
trustworthy  witness. 

II.  We  should  never  judge  the  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness of  a  nation  by  the  expression  of  the  faces  we  see 
in  the  streets.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  notice  how 
many  people  walk  by  themselves  in  the  streets,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  an  overwhelming 
proportion.  Now  a  very  lark  flying  by  itself  lo  cover 
or  to  whatever  aerial  business  it  may  have  looks  melan- 
choly to  even  a  flock  of  geese  pecking  by  the  roadside. 
Robinson  Crusoe  never  looked  cheerful.  See  the 
people  in  their  homes. 

III.  A  concierge  is  an  unpleasantness  until  you  find 
that  you  need  the  plumber.  Then  he  becomes  a  joy, 
going  himself  seventeen  times  on  the  fruitless  errand. 
He  certainly  reads  your  postcards  as  he  takes  them 
upstairs,  but  the  postman  and  at  least  three  postal 
clerks  have  read  them  before  him  '.  why  don't  you  mind 
them  ? 

IV.  Be  very  much  on  your  guard  against  crafty 
Normand  or  Breton  servants,  who,  finding  out  that 
you  are  English  or  American,  tell  you  that  they  had 
rather  be  English  than  Parisians  or  even  French.  1 
am  afraid  that  they  laugh  at  you  in  their  sleeves  when 
you  explain  to  them  that  cthnologically  they  are  Kelts 
or  Scandinavians,  and  consequently  free  from  any 
French  taint.  Don't  you  find  out  afterwards  that  these 
servants  are  all — with  one  exception — dishonest? 

Y.  Honesty  and  dishonesty  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cheerfulness.  I  was  once  cheated  by  a  very  mournful 
Irishman,  and  another  time  on  a  boat  on  the  lake  of 
Como  by  the  pleasantest  Italian  waiter  you  ever  saw. 
I  pointed  cut  his  mistake,  and  his  face  looked  pleasanter 
still. 

VI.  Whenever  in  a  foreign  country  you  find  yourself 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  "  w  hose  tense,  livid  faces  scowl 
at  you  and  seem  to  breathe  hatred,  bitterness  and 
resentment  ",  keep  away  at  all  costs,  for  goodness' 
sake.  You  may  find  out  in  another  moment  that 
lunatics  have  broken  out  of  an  asylum,  or  you  may 
witness  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

YII.  Also  do  not  expect  much  drawing-room 
manners  from  the  poor  passengers  in  the  Metro.  They 
are  not  happy  there,  and  they  have  no  notion  that  you 
are  studying  them.  -  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a 
distinguished  barbarian  who  had  elected  Paris  as  his 
place  of  residence,  Hcrr  Heinrich  Heine,  took  a  bar- 
barian's delight  in  knocking  up  against  the  natives  on 
the  footpath  on  purpose,  to  hear,  as  he  put  it,  "the 
music  of  the  apologies  "  ;  but  this  was  certainly  before 
the  tubes  and  motor  'buses. 

VIII.  Do  not  take  books  too  much  into  account 
when  you  are  trying  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
people.  Melchior  de  Vogue  may  have  written  "  Le 
Roman  Russc  "  to  cure  the  French  of  their  pessimism 
and  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  them,  but  I  have  known 
M.  de  Vogue  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Forman  that  he 
was  no  cheerful  man,  though  he  was  a  most  impressive 
man,  and  "  Le  Roman  Russe  "  is  no  cheerful  book 
either.  Besides,  literature  needs  constant  watching. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  days  of  Flaubert  and  the  world- 
famed  and  once  world-admired  Zola,  literature  was 
despondent  and  depressing,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  it 
has  shifted  to  the  brave  and  plucky  and  bright,  and  the 
aforesaid  Flaubert  and  Zola  arc  mentioned  very  dis- 
respectfully even  by  ex-Dreyfusists.  Even  the  French 
stage  is  changing.  It  is  becoming  once  more  lucid 
and  gay  and  even  so  moral  that  Peruvians  and  Brazilians 
will  lose  all  the  interest  which  made  them  flock  to  our 
theatres.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  theatre  is 
slow-moving,  and  the  plays  which  arc  written  now  may 
only  be  acted  when  you  have  forgotten  all  about  French 
evolution. 

IX.  The  A  B  C  of  moral  philosophy  is  never  to 
expect  too  much  from  things,  and,  above  all,  not  to 
want  to  get  everything  out  of  them  at  once.  Other- 
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wise  you  get  surfeited  or  disappointed.  Paris  does 
provide  a  great  deal  of  ready-made  gaiety,  but  it  does 
not  believe  in  it,  and  unless  you  go  home  soon  enough 
not  to  find  it  out,  or  stay  long  enough  to  find  out  that 
it  has  better  things,  you  go  away  in  disgust. 

X.  European  literature  has  been  too  long  full  of 
indiscriminate  praise  of  France  as  the  caterer  to 
universal  craving  after  amusement.  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but  when  the  old 
lady — what  was  her  name? — told  her  to  get  up  and 
come  forward  and  be  witty  for  the  company  she 
resented  it.  I  would  respectfully  remind  people  that 
the  picturing  France  as  a  ballet  dancer  of  little  clothing 
and  less  brains  is  a  crude  imagination  unworthy 
of  knowledge  and  culture.  Walpole  would  have 
described  her  at  least  as  a  pretty  marquise  and 
Hamilton  as  a  very  great  lady  indeed.  Another 
familiar  image  is  that  of  a  soldier  who  made  some 
figure  in  history.  Xow,  neither  marquises  nor  soldiers 
are  constantly  on  the  giggle. 

XI.  What  does  one  mean,  after  all,  by  a  gay  town? 
The  English  word  is  amphilogical,  and  we  had  better 
ask  what  is  une  ville  gaie?  Its  character  as  a  more 
or  less  cheering  town  is  not  to  be  confused,  one  ought 
to  remember,  with  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Is  there  a  more  melancholy-looking  place  than  Venice? 
Hundreds  of  people  have  gone  there  purposely  to 
intoxicate  themselves  with  sadness.  But  I  think  they 
have  had  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  a  great  deal  which  is 
not  at  one  with  pensive  canals  and  decayed  architec- 
tures. To  me  Venice  is  incredibly  more  cheerful  than 
Xice;  why?  because  the  gondoliers  and  the  urchins 
whom  smiling  grandmothers  hold  in  leash  floating  on 
the  canals,  and  the  poor  people  in  the  Merceria  and  the 
rich  or  rich  enough  people  who  eat  gelati  outside  the 
Cafe  Florian,  all  look  ready  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
the  old  queen  city  has  always  something — a  little,  never 
much — to  give  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  there  arc  anywhere  gayer  '  people  than  the 
Americans.  Why  then  is  Xew  York  so  oppressively 
sad?  because  nothing  in  it  means  happy  laziness  or 
invites  it.  Perhaps  if  there  were  scats  in  the  Avenues, 
and  the  minor  parks  were  not  so  like  flower  pots,  and 
there  were  a  few  cafe  terraces  in  Fifth  Avenue  with 
people  drinking  there — without  being  always  at  the 
moment  of  saying  the  life-poisoning  phrase  "  down 
town  " — Xew  York  would  look  as  cheerful  as  its 
inhabitants  are  bright.  Xow  it  is  a  fact  that  Paris 
has  a  happy  appearance  of  its  own  which  it  owes  to  its 
situation  as  much  as  to  the  work  of  ages,  and  would 
remain  as  inviting  if  all  the  Parisians  were  suddenly 
replaced  by  as  many  Chinamen.  The  river — the  dear 
old  familiar  serviceable  and  yet  elegant  Seine  with  its 
quays,  bridges  and  trees — the  skies  you  sec  over  the 
Tuileries  and  never  seem  to  see  anywhere  else;  the 
houses  on  the  quays  with  the  Pont-Neuf  and  Xolrc- 
Dame  in  the  b:i<  ki^round,  which  Turner  painted  in  full 
consciousness  of  the  joy  emnnating  from  them;  the 
numberless  vistas  which  show  you  such  objects  as 
the  Louvre,  Notre-Dame,  the  Pantheon  or  at  present  the 
S;v  rc'-Coeur  on  the  Montmartre  hill  :  all  these  things 
have  the  balance  and  detaining  beauty  which  slacken 
the  pa'  e  of  life  and  tend  at  once  to  make  it  worth 
living.  What  else  do  you  ask  of  a  town?  Never 
expect  the  stones  to  laugh. 

XII.  Beautiful  gardens  are  beautiful,  but  they  arc 
not  often  joy-inspiring.  If  you  feel  sad  and  depressed, 
the  Luxembourg  Garden  will  make  you  fed  ten  time! 
worse.  Yet  a  great  many  French  people  in  the 
Luxembourg  and  Tuik  rid  seem  happy,  and  that  speaks 
for  their  freedom  from  melancholy. 

XIII.  Some  people  sa;  that  he  who  never  saw  the 
Champs  Klysecs  during  the  Scond  Empire  when  they 
looked  like  a  stream  of  luxury  and  beauty  never  knew 
the  joy  of  living  in  Paris.  Hut  I  say  that  he  who  did 
not  feel  deeply  and  intensely  happy  sitting  on  the  top 
of  the  three  sous  'bus  and  jogging  along,  not  the  l>oule- 
vards,  but  the  quaint  old  streets  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  glorying  at  the  thoughts  that  he  was  only 
spending  three  sous  and  doing  nothing  and  srring  so 
many  poor  people  doing  nothing  or   doing  leisurely 


what  little  thev  had  to  do  never  could  understand  Paris 
well. 

XIV.  It  is  difficult  to  uproot  a  well-established  error, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  shake  a  well-established  truth. 
I  feel  like  a  soldier  in  an  impregnable  fortress. 


ARCHAISM  AXD  ACADEMICIAN'S. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

A WALL  of  grey  limestone  ;  about  half-way  down 
the  flattened  symbol  of  a  man  jutting  out,  his 
left  shoulder  engaged  in  the  grey  wall,  his  right  arm 
lying  back  upon  his  thigh.  His  chest  and  ribs  and 
abdomen  are  flat  and  formless  ;  he  is  prone,  with  legs 
slightly  bent,  as  though  swimming.  His  face,  a 
flattened,  pointed  oval,  cranes  forward  with  pouting 
sensual  lips,  like  those  of  Millais'  monk  in  the  "  Escap- 
ing Heretic  the  vague  eyes  have  a  swollen,  bruised 
appearance.  On  his  head  an  erection  that  suggests 
something  Egyptian,  bearing  in  front  little  mysterious 
bas-reliefs  of  grotesque  figures,  a  Buddha  it  seems  in 
the  centre.  Along  his  horizontal  back,  like  a  massive 
stone  chest,  lies  a  vast  incalculable  weight  of  wings. 
This  great  square  block,  with  lines  ruled  parallel  along 
its  length,  seems  lo  crush  the  swimmer  down;  one 
wonders  when  its  enormous  tonnage  will  tear  away 
from  the  wall  and  drop,  thrusting  down  before  it  the 
prone  figure  whose  long  flattened  length  now  hangs 
out  shelf-like  from  the  wall.  Low  on  the  wall,  slightly 
to  the  left,  "  Oscar  Wilde  "  is  graved  in  rather  weak 
lettering. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Epstein  thinks  that  by  raisonne 
archaism  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Greek,  Egyptian 
or  Chartres  Cathedral  sculpture.  It  would  be  idle 
criticism  to  remark  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  worked  with 
a  sense  of  material,  his  "  Oscar  Wilde  "  is  more  satis- 
factory than  filigree  stone  work.  What  rather  concerns 
one  is  the  deliberate  obviousness  of  this  sense;  it  is  as 
though  Mr.  Epstein  were  naively  triumphant  at  having 
discovered  that  stone  demands  another  treatment  than 
silver,  and  that  primitive  sculptors  observed  this  neces- 
sary distinction.  The  Chartres  Prophets  are  per- 
manently enhancing  because  they  express  the  utmost 
perception  and  the  utmost  subtilty  of  interpretation 
possible  to  the  twefth  and  thirteenth  century  artists,  who 
observed  the  nature  of  their  material  simply  and  un- 
ostentatiously, too  concerned  in  expressing  life  to  adver- 
tise self-consciousness.  Mr.  Epstein  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  the  first  to  explain  that  of  course  he  really 
can  model  a  head  or  torso  much  more  like  Nature 
than  arc  those  of  his  "Oscar  Wilde".  He  would 
probably  go  on  to  explain  that  of  course  such  fidelity 
would  not  do;  he  might  even  have  thought  so  little 
for  himself  as  to  point  to  primitive  art  as  an  exemplar. 
The  simple  fact  however  is  that  until  our  living  artists 
have  discovered  how  to  express  the  very  utmost 
they  perceive  and  feel  without  outraging  the  nature  of 
their  material  they  arc  doomed  to  vacillate  between 
ai  ademic  archaism  and  Burlington  House  prettiness. 
It  is  obvious  thai  if  a  sculptor  perceives  large  qualities 
and  inner  subtiltics,  his  execution  will  be  large  and 

inconununicably  vital.    If  he  leea  little  obvious  facts, 

his  execution  will  be  pcttv  ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  percep- 
tion. But  if  he  supposes  ihat  execution  wilfully  inferior 
to  his  Utmost  ability  is  more  important  than  lile  expres- 
sion and  will  solve  the  secret  of  the  primitives  ,md  gain 
their  immortality,  he  must  be  disappointed  of  his  hope. 

Ignorant  of  the  site  this  "  Oscar  Wilde  "  will  have 
in  Pcie  La  Chaise,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  curious 
view  one  gets  from  the  left  ;  we  must  suppose  that  such 
a  point  ol  view  will  not  be  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  massing  the  weight  in  these 
win^s  which,  powerless  to  lift  their  wearer  that  he 
may  soar,  a  lilx  raled  spirit,  seem  lo  crush  him  down, 
is  a  fundamental  error  in  construction  thai  nullifies  the 
idea  of  flight  and  swift  independence.  For  after  all, 
unless  a  symbol  c\pr<  (he  ih.naeter  of  the  quality 
or  objei  t  i;  st.nuls  lor,  it  is  futile  ;md  super  slitioiis. 

When  we  read  that  a  portrait  bv  Mine.  Yigee  Lcbnm 
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has  "  fetched  "  nearly  .£18,000,  We  naturally  cry  "  How 
lonj;  !  ",  and  1  fervently  sympathise  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  neglected  living  painters.  For  here  is  a  case  of 
pretty  worthlessness  valued  at  about  thirty  times  the 
price  of  an  incomparably  superior  high-priced  modern 
picture.  Our  consolation  must  reside  in  the  certainty 
that  buyers  of  such  things  at  such  prices  will  ultimately 
be  left  by  the  receding  tide.  Indeed  one  often  specu- 
lates on  the  ultimate  value  of  all  academic  painters,  as 
for  example  Rubens.  He  is  in  for  a  much  longer  career 
than  Mine.  Lebrun,  because  his  mastery  of  craft  is  very 
high.  None  the  less  he  is,  in  countless  instances,  an 
academician.  1  suppose  the  Rubens  sketches  in  the 
Dowdeswcll  Exhibition  would  reach  high  prices  in  the 
market  ;  many  of  them  are  capital  examples  ;  two  or 
three  one  would  like  to  live  with  because  they  com- 
municate a  sense  of  subtilty  perceived,  and  life  experi- 
enced. Like  those  of  most  non-professional  landscape 
painters,  his  rare  hndscapes  have  a  special  quality  of 
enjoyment,  a  special  vision  not  expressed  by  authentic 
paysagistes.  The  landscape  in  the  "Romulus  and 
Remus"  sketch  has  this  wistful  vision  of  beauty 
dwelling  on  the  marshy  levels  and  in  the  hills  that  rise 
into  delicate  dreamlike  light.  One  sees  at  once  that 
landscape  was  a  hobby,  a  charming  relaxation  to  the 
master  manufacturer  of  "  decorations  ".  Thus  he 
found  a  little  peace  in  which  to  discover  life.  In  his 
greatest  pictures  he  discovers  a  zestful  superficial  life 
and  expresses  now  light,  now  colour,  now  a  candid 
animal  joie  de  vivre  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter 
who  loves  line  and  pigment.  Rut  how  many  others, 
pictures  and  sketches,  show  us  nothing  but  a  bored 
master  arranging  and  rearranging  groups  and  postures  ; 
putting  people  into  academic  attitudes  only  struck  by 
ranting  actors,  and  expected  before  we  look  at  them 
No  easy  skill  of  handling  (so  often  much  too  easy),  no 
delicious  play  of  pearl  and  silver  light,  as  in  the  "  Esther 
and  Ahasuerus  ",  will  make  these  Rubens'  desirable  to 
an  age  whose  interest  will  be  concentrated  on  vitality  in 
art  and  not  on  content-less  execution.  How  soon  this 
interest  will  be  universal  I  do  not  know  ;  but  we  can 
look  back  across  a  little  space  to  see  Guercino,  Parmi- 
giano,  Guido  and  the  rest  fetching  their  eighteen 
thousand  pounds.  They  cut  poorer  figures  now,  as 
must  Mme.  Vigee  before  long,  for  she  has  no  sort  of 
mastery  to  hang  by,  and  no  perception  of  vitality. 

Perception  seems  to  me  the  strangest  part  of  painters  : 
the  things  they  see,  the  things  they  do  not  see. 
W  ith  how  many  of  their  brother  artists  would  they  like 
to  exchange  vision?  Do  many  pictures  really  satisfy 
thoughtful  painters,  or  do  they  miss  qualities  in  the 
pictures  that  they  themselves  would  have  seen  in 
Nature?  And  how  many  of  their  own  pictures  express 
to  us  what  they  see  in  them?  It  is  elusive.  Of  course 
there  is  no  absolute  perception  or  truth,  and  what  may 
seem  to  another  superficial  may  seem  to  its  author  very 
penetrating.  Take  for  example  Mr.  W.  von  Olefin's 
vision  of  sunlight  in  "  New  England  "  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  and  compare  it  with  Mr.  Steer's 
"  Music  Room  "  now  in  the  Tate,  or  Paul  Sandby's 
wonderfully  delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  seen  in 
his  drawings  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  von  Glehn  privately  wishes  he  could  see 
sunlight  as  Mr.  Steer's,  or  does  he  find  Mr.  Steer's 
vision  lacking  in  "snap"  and  smartness?  Can  a 
painter  paint  as  he  would,  or  must  he  paint  as  he  can? 
I  suppose  he  must  abide  by  what  he  perceives  and  go 
on  hoping  to  see  more,  not  less.  Mr.  Sargent's  sun- 
light has  the  same  glittering  crystalline  quality  as  Mr. 
von  Glenn's;  I  am  sure  the  facts  stated  bv  him  are 
accurately  stated,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Steer, 
as  accurately  as  he  can,  states  quite  different  facts  also, 
and  we  must  decide  which  set  of  facts  is  the  less 
obvious.  Mr.  Steer's  "Woodland  Scene"  is  an 
example  of  subtilty  perceived  in  the  slightest  things  ; 
no  other  painter  would  give  us  the  depth  and  values 
of  the  leafy  foreground  and  the  distant  stream  like  this. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  come  in  for  pretty  general  criticism 
on  the  score  of  pose;  his  "Phantasy"  in  especial  is 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  insincerity.  No  one  can 
really  know  as  Mr.  Lamb  himself ;  it  is  very  difficult 


to  be  just  in  such  criticisms,  for  critics  are  bound  as 
tightly  as  painters  by  their  capacity  for  perception. 
I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Lamb  made  a  sketch  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  for  this  curious  creation  of  primaeval  man. 
I  cannot  certify  that  these  lithe  furtive  creatures  are 
biologically  correct;  but  they  intimately  communicate 
to  me  the  wild  spirit  of  an  early  world,  where  men 
were  less  detached  from  savage  Nature,  and  nothing 
but  their  senses,  their  swiftness  and  their  cunning  minds 
maintained  them  above  their  brother  animals.  But 
for  a  weak  line  or  two  this  is  an  unusually  fine  design; 
and  as  creation  of  types  the  horse  and  the  crouching 
man  seem  to  me  conclusive  evidence  of  experience 
expressed. 

Mr.  Currie,  in  his  obscure  joke,  No.  138,  directly 
challenges  comparison  with  primitive  painters.  Millais 
and  Hunt,  when  they  did  this,  took  great  pains  with 
their  medium,  earnestly  trying  to  recover  a  beautiful 
quality  of  paint  and  line.  Mr.  Currie's  use  of  pigment 
is  not  pleasing,  and  his  line  is  hesitant.  I  do  not  think 
his  portraits  have  vital  character,  and  certainly  his 
colour  is  not  agreeable.  One  might  call  his  work  con- 
sciously sincere.  Mr.  Savage's,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
an  unconscious  sincerity;  his  "  Deposition  "  is  a  pro- 
mising "  early  period  "  example,  based  on  such  sound 
principles  as  were  Rembrandt's  first  experiments. 
Rembrandt's  "  Merchant  at  a  Window  ",  pausing  at 
Messrs.  Knoedler's  en  route  for  America,  finds  itself 
in  company  with  the  "  Palma  Velazquez  ".  The 
experts  vouch  for  the  hitter's  authenticity  ;  none  would 
ever  question  the  Rembrandts.  Judged  by  our 
"  Philip  IV."  this  earlier  Velazquez  is  uninspiring;  the 
Rembrandt  is  unforgettable.  When  they  painted  these 
pictures  (which  one  should  not  compare),  the  Spaniard 
was  about  forty-five,  the  Dutchman  fifty-two. 


•SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 
By  Filson  Young  . 


IT  is  different  from  any  other  afternoon;  it  has  a 
different  melancholy  ;  as  different  from  the  dire  and 
squalid  gloom  of  Saturday  afternoon  as  Sunday,  which 
I  always  think  of  as  showing  a  glossy  black  amid  the 
spectroscope  of  the  days,  is  different  from  the  pale  yellow 
ochre  of  Saturday.  The  sense  of  Sunday  will  be  one 
of  the  last  things  to  die  in  a  race  that  has  sat  under  the 
shade  of  Puritanism,  and  even  those  people  who  have 
never  observed  the  rites  of  any  religion  are  subject  to 
strange  recurring  qualms  every  seventh  day,  and  will 
be  pricked  by  the  desire  to  do  something  on  that  day 
which  is  different  from  their  ordinary  occupations.  It 
needs  no  bell  or  calendar  to  tell  the  Anglo-Saxon  that 
it  is  Sunday  ;  and  even  if  he  has  forgotten  it  for  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  day,  it  will  find  him  out  towards 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  ships  far  out  at 
sea,  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  on  the  wide 
African  veldt,  in  trains  storming  across  the  continents, 
men  are  every  week  suddenly  remembering  that  it  is 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with 
others,  but  with  me  the  sensation  is  a  depressing  one. 
In  fact  the  whole  week-end  is  a  very  dangerous  time. 
Things  which  would  be  grasshoppers  on  Monday  or 
Wednesday  become  burdens  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
The  attack  sets  in  with  acute  symptoms  early  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  when  in  certain  quarters  of  any  town 
there  is  a  change  in  the  note  of  the  traffic,  a  kind  of 
empty  resonance  in  which  the  dreadful  clangour  of  the 
barrel-organ  echoes  unchecked.  You  remember  that 
it  is  Saturdav  afternoon,  and  therefore  a  rest  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  toiling  people,  and  you  ought  to 
be  happy  at  the  thought ;  but  somehow  the  thought 
does  not  make  you  happy.  Then  is  the  time  that  I  am 
first  threatened  with  panic.  What  am  I  doing  this  after- 
noon and  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  afternoon  and 
to-morrow  evening?  A  chasm  separates  me  from  Mon- 
day, when  the  wheel  of  life  will  begin  to  turn  again  ; 
and  if  no  one  has  thrown  a  bridge  for  me  across  it  I 
am  certain  to  be  engulfed. 

That  there  is  something  universal  in  these  symptoms 
is  shown  by  the  pains  people  have  taken  to  relieve  them  ; 
even  for  people  who  do  not  go  to  church  there  remains 
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the  instinct  to  do  something  regularly  on  Sundays. 
Hence  the  Sunday  concert,  which  for  so  many  people 
fills  the  unconfessed  but  none  the  less  uncomfortable 
gap  left  by  a  cessation  of  public  devotional  ceremonies. 
The  audiences  at  the  Queen's  Hall  and  the  Albert  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoons  are  not  audiences  so  much  as  con- 
gregations. They  have  the  demeanour  of  congrega- 
tions, and  they  are  congregations  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion.  Queen's  Hall  is  inclined  to  be  High  Church  ; 
the  Albert  Hall  is  undoubtedly  Low  Church  ;  indeed,  the 
appearance  of  the  pavement  outside  after  the  concert 
is  over,  black  with  a  multitude  of  respectable  people 
who  have  finished  digesting  a  heavy  dinner  and  are 
going  home  to  eat  a  heavy  tea,  is  like  that  outside  some 
vast  temple  of  dissent.  But  there  the  analogy  ends  ; 
the  music  inside  is  happily  free  from  any  taint  of  the 
atmosphere  which  it  is  meant  to  relieve  ;  and  for  thou- 
sands of  people  in  London  there  is  at  least  one  hour  in 
which  Sunday  afternoon  is  robbed  of  its  terrors. 

Yet  even  here  one  is  in  continual  danger  of  the  black 
dog.  The  mere  fact  that  one  so  often  sits  in  a  certain 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  hears  certain  music 
becomes  dangerous  for  the  music.  What  if  one  were 
to  associate  it  definitely  with  Sunday  afternoons?  Its 
chartn  and  beauty  would  be  gone  ;  it  would  merely  call 
up  in  one's  mind  visions  of  the  Albert  Memorial  or 
Langham  Place,  the  frock  coats  that  still  seem  to 
linger  in  the  fashions  of  the  Albert  Hall  congrega- 
tions, and  the  unbridged  gulf  between  now  and  Monday 
morning.  But  happily  the  music  resists  these  dread 
influences,  partly  because  at  both  concerts  it  is  so 
extremely  well  chosen.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev 
are  aware  of  it,  but  the  compilers  of  these  programmes 
have  an  infinitely  more  difficult  task  than  they  have 
when  they  make  programmes  for  any  other  concerts. 
Are  they  aware  of  what  they  have  to  fight  against? 
Does  Sir  Henry  Wood  ever  say  to  himself  "  This  will 
do  for  Wednesday  evening,  but  it  will  never  do  for 
Sunday  afternoon  "  ?  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  I 
think  he  must  ;  because  although  his  programmes  have 
nearly  always  the  spirit  of  afternoon,  they  never  have 
the  spirit  of  Sunday  afternoon. 

And  what  is  this  spirit?  In  my  case,  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  one  reason  for  its  depressing  influence  is  that  my 
childish  memories  of  Sunday  afternoon  are  chiefly 
memories  of  things  forbidden.  In  the  countrv  especi- 
ally, by  the  sea,  my  childish  impression  was  generally 
that  Sunday  afternoon  was  a  time  terribly  wasted.  It 
seems  always,  moreover,  to  have  been  absurdly  fine; 
the  rain  might  pour  or  a  gale  blow  on  Saturday  night 
or  Monday  morning,  but  the  Sundays  of  my  childhood 
seem  always  to  have  been  of  a  superlative  beauty, 
steeped  in  sunshine  and  stillness — days  perfectly  adapted 
for  doing  all  the  pleasant  things  forbidden  on  Sundays. 
I  remember  coming  out  of  church  and  finding  the  tide 
brimming  up  to  an  unwonted  height,  the  sea  like  glass, 
and  the  stones  of  the  shore  visible  through  the  green 
water  to  a  depth  of  several  feet;  the  boats  dreaming 
uselessly  at  their  moorings,  and  all  the  little  creeks  and 
roves  among  the  rods,  navigable  only  at  high  water 
of  spring  tides,  perforc  e  unvisitcd  by  my  exploring  keel. 
To  Sunday  afternoon  also  seems  to  belong  that  memory 
of  the  great  heat  stored  up  in  the  woodwork  of  a  boat 
lying  on  the  beach,  and  of  the  unwonted  feeling  of 
treacling  on  the  shifting  pebbles  on  the  beach  in  patent- 
leather  Sundav  shoes.  The  feeling,  moreover,  that  a 
wet  rope  was  a  thing  that  might  damage  or  soil  one's 
c  lothes  was  a  feeling  entirely  associated  with  Sunday. 
My  further  grudge-  against  these-  summer  Sundav s  of 
long  ago  is  that  on  those  days  I  was  a  <  hilcl  ravished 
from  my  sea  pursuits  and  fori  eel  to  inland  occ  upation* J 
obliged  le>  conte  mplate-  the  flower,  in  wallecl  gardens, 
and  take  walks  our  rolling  turf  and  amid  groves  of 
tr<  e,  from  which  not  e\e-n  a  v  iew  of  the  sea  e  ejuld  be 
obtained.  Churc  h  I  acc  epted  as  inev  itable-  and  (gi anted 
the  necessity  of  going  there-  at  all)  not  without  interests 
ol  its  own  ;  but  the  waste-  of  the  sunshine  and  the  high 
tide  out  of  doors  wag  a  thing  that  seemed  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable.  It  is  curious  how  false  one's  memory 
may  be:  for  as  in  my  recollection  the  Sundays  were 
always  fine-,  ■<>  was  the  tide  always  brim-high  about  one- 


o'clock — a  thing  impossible  in  nature.  And  I  remem- 
ber no  Sunday  afternoon  which  had  that  empty  feeling, 
caused  by  the  tide  being  low  and  the  shore  ugly  with 
misshapen  and  unfamiliar  seaweeds,  that  made  even  the 
sea  distasteful  during  week-day  hours. 

But  I  am  grateful  for  the  rule  which  obliged  me  to 
do  different  things  on  Sundays  from  what  I  did  on  other 
days.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  modern  fashion 
of  allowing  children  to  do  only  what  they  like  is  a  bad 
one  :  for  there  are  many  things  which  children  are  glad 
in.  after  years  to  have  done,  which  they  would  never 
do  of  their  own  choice  and  initiative.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  restrictions  of  Sunday  and  the  apparent 
waste  of  its  golden  afternoons  may  be  counted.  Some- 
thing still  and  shining  hov  ers  on  the  horizon  of  memory 
where  thev  lie  ;  something  that  punctuated  and  divided 
life,  solemnly  perhaps,  but  simply  and  not  unhappily. 
I  was  reminded  of  it  when  I  saw  in  a  visitors'  book  in 
a  little  inn  in  Cornwall  the  verses  in  which  Professor 
Blackie  had  sung  the  praises  of  Marv  Munday's  hos- 
pitality enjoyed  by  him  in  that  little  cottage  inn  that 
lies  between  Mullion  Church  and  the  sea  :  a  place  half 
hidden  in  the  angle  of  the  road,  where  the  church 
dreams  in  a  peace  as  of  the  eternal  Sabbath,  and  no 
rumour  or  drift  of  spray  from  the  shouting  sea  ever 
reaches  the  sheltered  graveyard. 

'  "  And  I  advise  you  all  to  hold 

By  the  well-tried  things  that  are  good  and  old, 

Like  this  old  house  of  Munday  ; 
The  old  church  and  the  old  inn, 
And  the  old  way  to  depart  from  sin 

By  going  to  church  on  Sunday." 

Certainly  the  Carlton  and  the  Albert  Hall  are  poor 
substitutes. 


THE  CARDINAL'S  VILLA. 

Bv  Arthur  Hay  ward. 

A  H  UNDRED  years  ago  time  ceased  within  the  walls 
of  the  ruined  villa.  Across  the  waste  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  in  those  distant  white  palaces  of  Rome,  the 
world  has  hurried  on,  but  here,  amongst  the  silent  alleys 
of  cypress  and  ilex,  life  has  sunk  into  a  sleep  as  placid 
as  that  of  death.  Since  the  days  of  the  great  Cardinal 
who  built  the  villa  and  loved  to  wander  in  its  gardens, 
none  but  peasants  from  the  neighbr>uring  village  have 
intruded  upon  the  dignity  of  its  neglect.  Its  fountains 
half  choked  with  weed,  its  terraces  almost  as  green 
as  the  unkempt  patches  that  once  were  lawns,  its  marble 
statues  half  shrouded  in  small-leaved  ivy — nothing  has 
been  touched  since  the  great  Prelate  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  little  c  hurch  without  the  walls.  Five  times  a 
day  the  tram  comes  up  from  Rome,  shrieking  and 
groaning  on  its  rails  as  it  ascends  the  steep  hillside,  and 
each  time  it  stops  to  rest,  as  it  were,  a  little  higher 
up,  hordes  of  tourists  flock  into  the  parish  church 
and  stare  impudently  at  the  marble  figure  of  the  Car- 
dinal, who,  mitre  on  head,  leans  on  his  elbow  and 
surveys  them  with  calm  indifference.  His  name  and 
deeds  have  long  since  been  woven  into  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  he  re  he  rests,  <  lose  to  the  villa  and  its 
sunny  garden  where  his  happiest  hours  were  spent. 

Not  eve-n  the  withered  old  contadina  who  sits  a]  the 
c  hurc  h  door,  holding  out  he  r  shrivelle-d  hand  for  soldi, 
and  who  f  laims  to  remember  Pope-  Leo  XII.,  can  re- 
member tin-  Cardinal's  house-  being  opened.  The- 
windows  are  closely  shuttered  and  barred,  the  doors  arc 
so  hidden  bv  ivy  that  only  with  difficulty  Cftfl  the]  I*- 
discovered,  and  not  a  c  rack  c  an  be-  found  through  which 
the-  most  curious  e  ve  may  peep.  A  hundred  years  ago 
or  more  the-  place-  was  <  |e>se-d  for  the-  last  time-;  an  old 
retainer  pull<-d  the  great  door  to,  and  so  shut  up  tin- 
house  for  e  ver.  Kve-n  the  key  has  long  since-  disap- 
peared 

Standing  at  the  head  of  tin-  marble  stairway  which 
leads  up  to  the  gre.il  doors,  one-  se-es  the-  w  hoi.  of 
tin-   garden  to  when-  it   slopes  to  lite  (ireal  lerrace- 

overlooking  the  Campegn*.     The  vivid  blue  of  two 

hsh-pond  .  mst.intU  aur..<  N  the  attention,  and  from  the- 
foot  e>(  the-  steps  .1  1  vprcss-walleel  pathway  lead,  due.  tlv 
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to  the  largtt  <>f  them,  Id  the  burning  months  of 
summer  the  Cardinal  would  pace  up  and  down  beside 
these  ponds  every  morning,  reading  his  classics  and 
composing  Latin  verse.  So  line  was  his  Latinity  that 
the  Holy  Father  granted  him  permission  to  recite  the 
daily  office  in  Greek,  lest  the  ill-turned  phrases  of  the 
Breviary  should  corrupt  the  elegance  of  his  style. 
Stone  benches,  long  since  covered  with  moss,  show 
where  his  secretaries  sat,  patiently  taking  down  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips;  and  here  and  there 
amongst  the  hushes  are  marble  figures,  now  all  stained 
with  green,  of  the  gods  of  that  old  dead  world  which 
he  loved  so  well. 

Leaving  the  iish-ponds  and  walking  towards  the  Ter- 
race, a  narrow  path  branches  off  to  the  right,  winding 
in  and  out  by  little  lawns  and  past  half-stagnant  foun- 
tains, ending  at  last  in  an  open  space,  now  almost  over- 
grown with  weeds.  In  the  centre  is  the  miniature 
replica  of  a  Greek  temple,  just  large  enough  to  allow 
the  Cardinal  to  sit  at  ease  within  its  shade  and  read  his 
book  amidst  the  vine-covered  columns.  A  little  stream 
still  chatters  noisily  past  this  summer-house,  being 
spanned  by  a  narrow  bridge  modelled  after  the  Ponte 
Milvio  at  Rome.  Once  dotted  about  a  trim  lawn  but 
now  barely  poking  their  heads  above  the  tangled  weed 
and  grass,  are  bronze  and  marble  beasts — horses,  deer 
and  dogs — which  the  quaint  taste  of  that  age  admired. 

A  path  once  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  and, 
pushing  aside  the  brambles  that  now  sprawl  across  it, 
it  is  still  possible  to  reach  the  Cascades  by  this  route. 
With  a  fall  of  some  fifteen  feet  the  miniature  river 
dashes  itself  into  a  fury  of  froth,  making  a  constant 
rainbow  when  the  sun  is  at  high  noon.  In  the  centre 
of  the  marble  basin  into  which  it  falls  is  the  moss- 
covered  figure  of  a  Triton  who  once  blew  a  spray  from 
his  conch  before  the  Cardinal  and  his  court,  but  now 
is  silenced  for  ever.  The  stream  forces  its  way  happily 
down  the  hill-side,  and  after  awhile,  reinforced  by  tribu- 
taries, winds  across  the  Campagna,  to  lose  itself  in  the 
yellow  eddies  of  the  Tiber. 

Every  path  in  the  garden  leads  at  last  to  the  Great 
Terrace.  It  is  here  that  one  can  imagine  the  Cardinal 
still  walks,  pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  cypresses  and 
gazing  across  to  where  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  rises 
purple  against  the  orange  and  golden  sunset  sky.  The 
garden  juts  out,  as  it  were,  against  the  hill,  and  from 
the  Great  Terrace  a  massive  wall  falls  thirty  or  forty 
feet  to  the  vineyard  below.  Upon  the  terrace  this  wall 
is  breast  high,  and  leaning  against  it,  as  the  sun  is 
sinking  over  Rome,  the  evening  light  seems  to  carry 
with  it  a  thousand  memories  of  the  past. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  the  days  when  the  Car- 
dinal watched  the  twilight  gathering  over  the  Cam- 
pagna. Then,  as  now,  the  sound  of  children's  voices 
and  laughter  rose  up  from  the  vineyards  below,  the 
lights  began  to  twinkle  one  after  another  in  the  scat- 
tered cottages  and  huts  on  the  plain,  whilst  from  the 
winding  road  far  away  would  be  heard  the  plaintive 
Roman  song  of  some  carter  as  he  set  off  with  his  barrels 
of  wine  for  the  great  City. 

One  can  picture  the  old  priest  looking  out  over  the 
prospect,  thinking  and  thinking  as  the  earth  grew 
darker,  until  aroused  by  the  clanging  of  the  bell  from 
the  little  church  close  by.  Far  away  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  even  from  the  four  hundred 
■churches  of  distant  Rome  herself,  the  soft  evening  air 
thrills  to  the  call  of  the  Ave  Maria.  The  Cardinal 
wraps  his  cloak  around  him  and  slowly  retraces  his  steps 
to  the  villa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOLDINI  AND  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windlestone,  Ferry  Hill. 
Sir, — I  see  complaints  made  by  Sir  Philip  Burne- 
Jones  and  Sir  William  Richmond  that  Boldini's  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  is  hung  in  the  National 
Gallery.  If  the  reason  is  that  it  is  against  the  rules 
to  hang  a  living  painter,  then,  Sir,  I  must  agree — for 


though  I  hate  rules,  and  rules  are  as  abominable  as 
principles,  yet  every  Jack  in  office  must  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  support  them  or  be  turned  out  or  resign. 

But  if  it  is  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  picture, 
then  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion — so  long  as  "  there  are 
others" — so  long,  in  fact,  as  there  is  a  surfeit  of,  say, 
Reynolds,  Turner,  and  Landsecr.  Surely,  Sir,  you 
would  rather  have  a  Boldini  than  a  Landsecr.  Nobody 
can  say  that  Boldini's  picture  is  like  a  woman,  but  a 
Landseer  is  most  terribly  like  a  cow,  a  maid,  and  a 
magpie. 

Yours  faithfully 

William  Eden. 


JACOB  EPSTEIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Devonshire  Club,  S.  James'  Street, 
27  February  191 2. 

Sir, — It  is  not  within  my  province,  nor  is  it  my 
intention  to  criticise  the  work  of  art  which  is,  and  will 
be,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  qualified  experts.  I  can 
but  appreciate  the  genius  that  enshrined  idea  in  a  low- 
flying  symbol  of  stone.  For  a  man  to  be  at  once  a 
mystic  and  a  realist,  an  iconoclast  and  a  creator,  a  stoic 
and  a  sensitive,  he  must  be  an  embodied  paradox. 
Knowing  this,  we  understand  that  he  who  wages  fierce 
war  against  the  conception  of  beauty  as  the  ultimate 
expression  of  art  should  execute  a  monument  to  the 
high-priest  of  aesthetics.  For  him  art  is  religion  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  has  ever  transcended 
creation,  permeating  its  vision,  its  purpose  and  its 
endeavours,  at  once,  quenching  and  replenishing  its 
fires  with  resources  supplied  by  infinity.  For  art  he 
would  find  a  new  name — not  scmi-consciouslv  abused 
nor  subject  to  those  strange  fancies  of  a  period  which, 
like  to-day,  passes  with  a  breath.  In  this  sense  pos- 
terity can  have  no  claim  on  art  as  a  material  heritage, 
but  would  guard  it  as  the  Vestal  Virgins  did  the  sacred 
flame,  as  a  living  tradition  preserved  and  venerated 
in  the  life  of  man,  an  ever-vital  creative  impulse  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  and  glorying  in  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  from  whence  it  sprung. 

So  to  Epstein  art  is  a  faith  to  be  rather  felt  and 
venerated  than  to  be  analysed  and  explained.  For  him 
Vishnu,  Buddha,  Christ  were  art  made  manifest  by 
God  in  man  and  through  them,  in  so  far  as  human 
hands  could  do  the  w  ork,  stones  have  broken  into  song 
and  the  world  and  all  that  therein  is  has  rejoiced. 
Regarded  in  the  light  of  Epstein's  teaching  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  inspiring  monuments  of  the  past  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  human  agency  under 
the  spell  of  divine  exaltation  and  fervour ;  and  thus  we 
reach  the  stage  which  Epstein  marks  as  a  milestone  in 
the  journey  into  the  future  of  mankind.  With  the 
ending  of  the  work  of  the  cathedral  builders  the  gates 
of  heaven  were  well-nigh  closed  on  art  as  revealed 
religion.  When  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  super- 
seded by  the  dogmas  of  succeeding  centuries  a  murrain 
descended  and  sterilised  effort  of  man  to  make  glad 
his  heart. 

The  impulse  to  wealth-getting  and  material  advan- 
tage blinded  the  world  to  the  divine  idea  which  the 
dogmatic  formulas  of  the  Church  confined  within 
monastery  walls,  whose  grcyness  only  the  sunshine  of 
the  cloister  garden  could  relieve.  That  this  faint  gleam 
gave  light  and  life  to  a  Fra  Angelico,  Epstein  would  be 
ioth  to  deny,  but  he  would  ask  how  much  of  creative 
energy  has  been  lost  to  mankind  through  the  tyranny 
that  a  plutocratic  priestcraft  fastened  on  the  world. 
It  was,  he  says,  under  the  influence  of  this  organised 
deceit,  the  hypocritical  assumption  of  power  by  man 
in  the  name  of  Gcd,  that  the  sun  of  the  Renaissance 
rose  and  set  in  an  unexampled  splendour  of  barren 
beauty.  It  was  during  this  period  that  creation  gave 
place  to  design  and  building  to  decoration. 

The  great  guilds  of  craftsmen  whose  tradition  had 
outlasted  the  assaults  of  the  dark  ages  disintegrated 
and  disappeared  under  the  more  subtle  attack  of  a 
civilisation  based  upon  gain  as  the  be-all  and  upon  pro- 
perty as  the  end-all  of  existence.  After  the  final  dis- 
appearance of  the  guilds  lingering  tradition  was  for- 
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gotten,  the  organisation  of  art  vanished.  The  virile 
constructive  ideal  demanded  sacrifice  and  a  devotional 
atmosphere  to  yield  its  fruit.  Thenceforward  the  con- 
ception of  art  as  a  bejewelled  handmaid  of  life  deve- 
loped into  a  degenerate  aestheticism  which  tinged  all 
effort  with  an  obscuring  haze  of  pedantic  technicality. 

The  great  enemies  of  art  are,  as  I  read  Epstein's  view, 
the  great  enemies  of  mankind,  for  art  to  him  is  life 
eternal  transcending  and  illuminating  all  mortal  things. 
Formulas  and  shibboleths  arc  the  accursed  potsherds 
he  would  break  in  pieces  like  the  gods  of  Baal.  Without 
art,  he  cries  aloud,  we  cannot  create  a  new  world,  and 
a  new  world  is  so  badly  needed.  He  would  have  us 
open  our  arms  to  art,  and  give  to  the  sons  of  earth 
the  vision  of  heaven  it  alone  can  reveal.  Xo  dusty 
mummies  of  a  past  outlived  can  avail.  We  need  the 
strength  of  present  things,  and  only  by  that  impulse 
can  we  beget  a  new  and  living  tradition. 

With  museums  and  galleries  he  has  no  sympathy  save 
as  watchdogs  for  the  people — in  their  perpetuation  he 
sees  no  hope.  Where  collectors  and  dilettanti  flourish 
on  the  pseudo-value  of  aesthetic  property,  art  cannot 
live.  Art  is  for  the  people  and  for  mankind,  as  much 
theirs  as  the  air  they  breathe.  Art  is  not,  it  never 
can  be,  the  property  of  the  State,  still  less  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Art  should  be  in  our  daily  lives  as  sunshine  is 
— to  quicken,  to  gladden,  and  to  point  the  way.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  striking  off  the  fetters, 
by  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  a  con- 
vention which  translates  art  into  an  image  that  is  hung 
upon  a  wall,  set  upon  a  pedestal,  or  enclosed  in  a  book? 

Jacob  Epstein  lives  for  the  work  that  is  in  him  to 
do  while  strength  lasts — only  that  it  be  big  work, 
and  with  his  hands  he  will  hew  it  out — chisel  on  stone 
direct  as  those  long  since  forgotten  carved;  men,  not 
machines,  who  made  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  tremendous 
halls  of  history,  and  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  gods  who 
live  to-day.  A  temple  is  his  dream — to  that  he'd  give 
his  youth  and  vigour  in  splendid  sacrifice  to  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  God  of  man.  By  preference 
on  some  primeval  stretch  of  English  soil — on  Salisbury 
Plain  among  the  Druid-stones;  or  if  not  in  England, 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland — carved  upon  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  towards  the  illimitable  ocean  and  the  setting  sun. 

Yours  truly, 

Sydney  Schiff. 


"MR.  MASEFI ELD'S  POETRY." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Burleigh  Street  W.C. 
28  May  191 2. 

Sir,-  -In  a  time  which  apparently  dare  not  so  much 
as  whisper  evil  of  itself  it  behoves  all  of  us  to  weigh 
well  our  words  and  to  refrain  from  criticism. 

Any  person  versed  in  the  business  of  the  muses  has 
learnt  this  wisdom — namely  to  be  dumb  unless  he  may 
speak  smooth  speech.  But  there  is  a  point  when  silence 
ceases  to  be  golden  and  becomes  criminal.  The  other 
week  the  SATURDAY  reviewed  the  "  [Hicms  "  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy.  The  notice  was  doubtless  intended  to  be 
critical,  so  far  as  it  went.  There  is  no  harm  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  noti<  <■  whi<  h  would  please  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy and  gratify  his  publisher.  Or,  seeing  what 
"  poets  "  and  publishers  are  nowadays,  perhaps  we  had 
better  say  that  i'  was  a  notice  whi<  h  could  scarcely 
offend  anybody.  And  yel  when  it  comes  to  poetry — 
who  should  be  led  to  Mr.  Galsworthy,  or  given  over  to 
his  hands?  Roughly,  he  is  no  poet,  but  a  rhyming 
arguficr,  and  an  argtificr  who  demonstrably  is  not  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  But  the  Saturday  put  up  no 
warning,  and  did  nothing  that  would  hold  ba<  k  the 
innocent  or  confirm  the  wise  rather  tin- contrary.  We 
let  this  pass  on  the  principle  lhat  persons  who  appear 
to  be  doing  their  Inst  should  not  be  shot. 

Now  comes  Mr.  |.  E.  Barton  with  Mr.  Masefield. 
Mr.  Barton  is  a  new  voice,  and  a  voice  which  hails  us 
evidently  from  the  dulcet  places. 

"  It  is  certain  says  Mr.  Barton,  "  that  Mr.  Masc- 
licld's  recent  poems  have  not  merely  tickled  the  palate 
of  journalists  and  mild  amateurs  in  verse."    This  is 


the  beginning  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton,  and  likewise  the 
end  of  him.  For  what  are  we  to  expect  of  a  critic 
who  indulges  in  statements  of  so  general  and  popular 
a  nature?  Of  course  we  may  expect  exactly  what  Mr. 
J.  E.  Barton  goes  on  to  give  us,  namely  a  pretty  and 
vapid  theory  about  coteries.  "On  the  one  side",  he 
says,  "  we  hear  that  the  poems  are  '  great  ',  even 
'  superb  '  ;  on  the  other,  that  they  outrage  the  prin- 
ciples of  poetry  by  their  matter  and  debase  its  coinage 
by  deliberate  crudity  of  expression."  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  Masefield  camp  and  an  anti-Masefield  camp 
— six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other — and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Barton  on  behalf  of  the  Saturday  will  take  the 
middle  common-sense  line  for  us,  and  everybody  will 
be  happy  ! 

To  leave  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton  out  of  the  question  and 
come  straight  to  Mr.  Masefield  :  here  is  a  poem  called 
"  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ".  By  its  title,  and  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Lydgate  set  in  front,  the  world  is  bidden  to 
assume  that  the  poem  has  some  sort  of  religious 
bearing.  Mr.  Masefield  bids  us  expect  that  high 
emotions  are  toward  and  that  we  are  to  see  a 
soul  moving  on  the  planes  of  spirituality.  Xow,  it 
happens  that  such  a  spectacle  is  exactly  what  all  manner 
of  men  at  all  times  and  in  every  age  are  keen  to  witness. 
Nothing  is  more  tremendous,  nothing  more  human, 
nothing  more  intimate,  nothing  more  poignant  or  uplift- 
ing. We  may  reckon  it  the  abiding  chance  and  oppor- 
tunity of  all  the  poets.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Mr.  Masefield  rushes  in  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
ground  and  gives  us — what?  The  autobiography  of 
a  lecherous  prizefighter  with  glimpses  into  the  lives  of 
sundry  foul  people  and  a  vicious  attack  on  the  Church 
and  the  meanness  of  village  life  thrown  in.  What  is 
more,  he  treats  us  throughout  the  performance  to  the 
unclean  speech  of  his  principal  character,  and  the  rhyme 
is  liberally  sprinkled  with  "  hells  "  and  "  bloodys  "  and 
"damns"  from  the  start  almost  to  the  finish.  And 
wherever  one  turns  there  are  references  to  illicit  love, 
whoring,  bastardy,  and  so  forth. 

After  wading  through  seas  of  filth,  Mr.  Masefield's 
prizefighter  ultimately  "  sees  the  light  "  and  takes 
feeble  hold  of  a  slate  of  mind  which  realises  religion 
in  the  terms  of  ploughing.  And  on  the  strength  of 
this  miracle,  and  the  free  use  of  the  Holy  Name,  the 
poem  is  called  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ",  sold  to  all 
who  will  buy  at  half-a-crown  a  copy,  and  discussed 
seriously  and  without  disapproval  by  the  High  Church 
Saturday  Review. 

Secondly,  we  have  "  The  Widow  in  the  Rye  Street  ". 
Here  again,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  Mr.  Masefield 
has  adjusted  his  title  to  the  demands  of  the  sentimentally 
religious  public.  Coming  jump  after  "  The  Everlasting 
Mercy  ",  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  is  a  sweet 
title,  suggestive  of  further  exercises  in  the  pyrotechnic 
illustration  of  profound  Sunday  school  truths  and  calcu- 
lated to  lure  on  the  public  appetite  to  splendid  skittles. 

And  if  Mr.  Masefield  gave  the  cheap  spiritual  world 
a  meal  in  "The  Everlasting  Merry  "  he  has  certainly 
offered  it  a  banquet  in  the  "  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  ". 
Indeed,  if  he  had  wanted  a  plain  title  lor  this  "  poem  " 
he  might  just  as  well  have  called  it  "  The  Harlot  in  the 
Small  Town  ".  Tin;  Widow,  it  is  true,  is  there  to  do 
the  whining  and  make  the  pathos  and  the  piety  neces- 
sary for  the  ti<  kling  of  the  nostrils  and  wetting  of  the 
eyes  of  unthinking  if  honest  Christians.  The  real 
burden  of  the  tale,  however,  lies  on  the  scandalous  back 
of  a  brutish  hobbledehoy  who  walks  naturallv  into  the 
toils  of  a  lewd,  treacherous  and  scandalous  woman. 

Now  we  may  read  both  these  so-called  poems  in  cold 
blood  and  put  them  to  a  simple  test.  Let  us  subtract 
from  each  work  the  very  commonplace  and  ha<  kneyed 
expressions  of  religious  emotion  with  which  both  of 
limn  are  garnished  and  rounded  off,  and  what  remains 
which  would  be  called  "  great  "  even  by  Mr.  Mnseficld's 
publishers,  or  which  would  be  Worth  discussing  over 
nearly  two  pages  of  SATURDAY  REVIEW? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  Mr.  Masefield's  view 
of  poetry,  religion  and  commerce  wc  would  und<  rt.ike 
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to  produce,  inside  a  fortnight,  two  poems  similar  in 
length  and  qualit}  to  I  he  "  Everlasting  Merry  "  and  the 
"  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  out  of  the  late  Dr.  Crippcn 
and  the  beautiful  amours  of  the  Baptist  minister  who 
has  lately  been  electrocuted  in  New  York.  Think  of 
the  Masclicldian  opportunities  offered  by  the  Crippen 
case — the  gay  bejewelled  Belle,  whose  name  rhymes  so 
handily  with  Saul  Kane's  favourite  oath!  Think  ol 
the  pages  of  warm  rhyme  which  could  be  disjected  on 
the  murderer's  crossing  of  the  wrinkled  Atlantic  with 
his  paramour  arrayed  as  a  gentle  youth,  and  the  ease 
with  which  one  might  get  pious  verse  after  pious  verse 
out  ol  "  the  condemned  man  "  who  went  bleating  Iamb- 
like to  his  doom.  And  as  for  the  Baptist  minister,  he 
and  the  pastors  who  attended  him  at  the  last  dread 
moment  have  left  us  a  whole  Masefield  poem  absolutely 
ready  to  hand  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  this  suggestion  is  brutal,  but  it 
is  not  a  whit  more  brutal  than  the  general  trend  of 
Mr.  Masefield's  two  "  poems  ",  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  brutality,  lust  and  murder  dune  into  rhyme  and 
tricked  out  with  Hrimmagem  religious  symbols. 

I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  Mr.  Masefield.  I  am 
neither  glad  nor  sorry  about  his  "success".  He  has 
a  right  to  rhyme  as  he  listeth  and  to  publish  and  sell 
w  hat  he  can.  I  will  not  even  deny  to  him  the  title  of 
poet,  if  he  wishes  for  it. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  neither  "  The  Kverlasting 
Mercy  "  nor  the  "  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street"  has  the 
smallest  claim  to  consideration  as  an  addition  to  the 
stock  and  substance  of  English  poetry,  and  that  both 
of  them  are  rhymes  which  people  who  read  poetrv 
mainly  because  of  any  religious  bearing  it  may  happen 
to  have  will  do  well  to  eschew. 

The  poet's  way  into  John  Lydgate's  "  place  biggvd 
above  the  sterrys  cleer  "  does' not  lie  through  Vicious 
histories  rhymed  out  of  "  Llovd:s  Newspaper". 

T.  W.  H.  C. 


POLITICAL  REMINISCENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  . 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall  S.W. 

4  June  1912. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  bring  the  product  of  a 
sexagenarian  memory  into  this  correspondence?  About 
the  time  the  much-discussed  epitaph  of  Mr.  Lowe  was 
composed  I  was  an  understrapper  in  the  office  of  the 
then  Conservative  Agent  (the  late  Mr.  Markham 
Spofforth)  and  consumed  by  a  fervent  political  fire  (not 
of  my  master's  variety),  which  involved  great  interest 
in  all  that  fell  from  the  political  leaders  of  the  time. 
I  could  by  no  means  fix  the  date  or  the  year,  but  I 
remember  well  the  advent  of  the  epitaph  in  question, 
and  my  strong  impression  is  it  was  ascribed,  not  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  to  the  late  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne. 

The  story  as  I  have  it  fixed  in  (very  possiblv  dis- 
torted) tradition  is  that  on  some  occasion  Mr.  Lowe 
was  in  full  swing  with  a  most  particularlv  acrid  dis- 
course, in  which  he  alluded  to  what  might  be  an 
appropriate  epitaph  for  the  subject  of  his  acidulated 
invective.  Upon  this  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  decided  to 
try  his  hand  at  an  impromptu  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  the 
speaker  himself,  with  the  result  that  he  produced  the 
following  : 

"  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Robert  Low  e. 

Where  he's  gone  to,  I  don't  know. 

If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 

Farewell  to  happiness  above  ; 

If  (haply)  to  a  lower  level, 

I  can't  congratulate  the  devil." 
Mark  the  vitriolic  pun  "  haply  "— "  happilv  ".  I  am 
writing  only  from  memory,  but  I  have  repeated  these 
lines  on  many  occasions  for  very  manv  vears,  and  until  I 
saw  Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis'  letter  in  your' issue  of  25  May, 
I  never  heard  of  the  line  "  Treacherous  friend 
and  bitter  foe  "  w  hich  he  gives  as  the  second 
line.  Having  scribbled  off  the  lines,  Mr.  Osborne 
passed  them  about  the  benches  during  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  speech,  and  when  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman   sat    down   thev    were    slipped  into 


his  hand  by  some  "d — d  good-natured  friend". 
Instead  of  showing  any  resentment,  Mr.  Lowe  was 
observed  to  smile  most  amiably,  and  to  set  forthwith 
to  work  vigorously  on  his  tablets,  a  sheet  from  which 
was  also  soon  passed  about,  containing  the  following 
Latin  version,  w  hich  has  also  been  for  many  years  a 
fixture  in  my  memory  : 

"  Continentur  ha?c  in  fossa 
llumilis  Robert!  ossa, 
Sin  ad  caelum  evolvabit, 
Pax  in  ccelo  non  restabit, 
Sin  ad  inferos  jacebit 
Diabolum  ejus  poenitebit." 

The  version  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  (which  I  note  he  says 
was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowe  himself,  and  about 
the  authenticity  of  which  therefore  there  can  be  no 
mistake)  might  have  been,  I  suggest,  a  revised  and 
reconsidered  equivalent  for  what  was  struck  off  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  author,  grasping  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  would,  naturally,  be  inclined 
to  be  more  "  doggy  "  in  his  Latin. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  line  common  to  this 
reminiscence  of  mine  and  the  verses  given  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
but  that  seems  to  me  impressive,  as  the  best  line  of  the 
satire  both  in  English  and  Latin,  "  Diabolum  ejus 
poenitebit  "  ("I  can't  congratulate  the  devil  "),  and  to 
stamp  the  two  productions  as  coming  from  the  same 
source.  It  may  be  noted  that  my  traditional  Latin 
version  omits  all  translation  of  the  English  "  Where 
he's  gone  to,  I  don't  know  ".  It  is  likely  enough  I  may 
in  all  these  years  have  forgotten  a  line,  and  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  any  manuscript.  But  in  the  Latin 
version,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  given  by  Mr.  Jeans  in  his 
letter  to  you,  the  second  line  is  clearly  a  free  translation 
of  that  line — "Qua  sit  ipse  Musa  tacet  ".  I  should 
much  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  Is 
there  nobody  who  can  put  us  all  right  about  it  ? 

Vours  verv  obedientlv, 
 __     W.  H.  Eyre. 

ITALIAN  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tripalle,  Crespina,  Provincia  di  Pisa, 
30  May  191 2. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  25th  inst., 
Mr.  William  Mercer,  in  expressing  his  views  concern- 
ing Italian  justice,  and,  somewhat  inconsequently, 
employing  those  views  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
Italians  in  general,  does  me  the  honour  of  alluding  to 
me  as  "  a  blind  follower  "  of  the  Italian  journal  "  La 
Tribuna  ".  Mr.  Mercer's  attitude  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently,  because  of  a  personal 
injury  inflicted  upon  him  near  Naples  some  fortv  vears 
ago,  for  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  redress 
at  the  hands  of  Italian  justice,  he  entertains  a  bitter 
prejudice  against  the  modern  Italian  people,  and  any- 
thing which  that  people  does  is  to  him  anathema. 

If  Mr.  Mercer  will  do  me  the  honour  of  glancing  at 
any  of  my  books,  novels  or  otherwise,  dealing  with 
modern  Italian  life  and  manners — and  especially  at  the 
volume  I  have  just  written,  he  will  find  that  I  fully  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  practical  non-existence  of  justice 
under  the  present  chaotic  legal  system  obtaining  in 
Italy.    I  should  like  to  assure  him,  moreover,  that  in 
my  very  severe  strictures  on  Italian  methods  of  justice 
— or,  rather,  of  injustice — I  have  merely  reproduced 
opinions  expressed  to  me  by  Italian  lawyers  themselves, 
and  that  there  is,  perhaps,    no  subject  upon  which 
Italians  of  all  classes  of  the  community  are  more  agreed 
than  that  of  the  necessity  for  a  complete  reformation 
of  their  legal  procedure.    I  should  have  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Mercer's  wide  official 
experience  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  that 
personal  resentment  for  an  injury  received  forty  years 
ago  forms  but  a  sorry  basis  for  attempting  to  prove 
that  Italian  action  in  Tripoli  is  one  of  aggression.  If 
Mr.  Mercer  has  omitted  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
causes  which  compelled  the  Italian  Government  to  take 
that  action,  he  will  find  them  amply,  and,  I  may  add, 
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officially  stated  in  my  little  volume  "  The  Italians  of 
To-day  "f  to  which,  as  he  has  publicly  declared  me  to 
be  a  blind  follower  of  an  Italian  newspaper,  I  must  in 
justice  to  myself  call  his  attention. 

Mr.  Mercer's  letter  to  your  columns  contains  a  para- 
graph  which   is    somewhat   enigmatic.    He    writes  : 

Repeatedly  and  abundantly  I  have  challenged  all 
former  Italian  detractors  "  (the  italics  are  mine),  "  and 
yet  curiously  I  have  never  met  or  discovered  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  cared  to  contradict  me  in  or  out  of 
print".  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  appealed  to  Italian  detractors  to  contradict 
his  statements  concerning  Italians.  If,  as  no  doubt  he 
means,  he  has  appealed  to  those  who,  like  myself,  may 
claim  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  modern  Italy  and 
modern  Italian  home  and  foreign  politics,  he  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  if,  having  no  more  convincing 
argument  to  produce  than  the  fact  that  forty  years 
ago  he  received  near  Naples  an  injury  to  his  person 
for  which  he  has  not  yet  obtained  legal  redress,  his 
wholesale  condemnation  of  Italian  national  honour  has 
been  met  by  silence.  I  can  assure  him,  however,  that 
he  has  only  to  advance  arguments  of  a  more  worthy 
nature  in  order  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  he  appears 
to  desire. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Richard  Bagot. 

THE   INCOMPETENCE   OF  PARENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  ask  your  correspondent,  Miss 
Ada  Shurmer,  on  what  grounds  she  asserts  that  "  it  is 
true  that  most  mothers  cannot  rear  babies,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  unmarried  women  can  and  do,  and  that 
unmarried  men  are  more  judicious  trainers  than 
fathers  ".  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  appalling 
ignorance  which  exists  among  the  working-class 
mothers  of  this  country,  or  that  great  and  good  work 
to  reduce  it  is  being  done  by  capable  and  unselfish  men 
and  women. 

Miss  Ada  Shurmer,  however,  implies  that  the 
ignorance,  and  consequently  the  failure,  of  the  mothers 
in  rearing  their  <  hildren  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  arc 
mothers — and  the  success  of  those  who  are  fighting 
against  infant  mortality  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not. 
Surely  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  it,  are  the  reasons 
for  success  and  failure  respectively. 

In  reply  to  Miss  Ada  Shurmer's  assertion  that  un- 
married men  are  more  judicious  trainers  than  fathers, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  strikes  me  as  somewhat  unprece- 
dented. A  man's  capacity  for  judiciouslv  training  the 
young  is  surely  a  matter  of  character  and  experience, 
and  if  experience  is  admitted,  ii  is  the  married  man 
who  will  prove  himself  most  efficient. 

Yours  etc., 

I.  M.  A. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall  S.W., 

10  June  1912. 

Sir,  Your  < orrespondent,  Miss  Ada  Shurmer,  writ- 
ing on  "The  Incompetence  of  Parents",  has  rightly 
drawn  attention  to  the  ignorance  of  mothers,  who 
frequently  have  no  idea  of  how  to  bring  up  a  child. 
So  much  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  their  mothers. 
I  entirely  agree,  but  would  go  a  step  further  and  .isk, 
"What  about  the  <  hildren  of  the  ri<  h  and  their 
fathers?  "  Too  often  a  child  of  well-to-do  parents  on 
reaching  maturity  (and  long  aftcrwardsi  finds  itself  over- 
shadowed by  the  incredible  heartlessness  and  lack  of 
sympathy  show  n  hv  a  self-willed  father,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  ha\ing  lived  his  own  life,  tries  to  dictate  to 
his  children  how  they  aft  to  live  theirs.  Nor  ran  these 
be  considered  isolated  cases,  for  how  could  such  grim 
plays  as  "Milestones"  and  "Rutherford  and  Son  " 
draw  such  large  audiences  if  they  did  not  appeal  to 
a  pretty  large  section  of  the  public?    It  is  idle  tOAhOfl 


men  to  make  themselves  independent.  Th"at  is  usually 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  but  a  public  school  educa- 
tion does  not  teach  a  man  to  earn  a  living  at  an  early 
age,  nor  does  it  as  a  rule  pretend  to  do  so.  And  if  it 
is  difficult  for  an  educated  man  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent, I  can  imagine  it  must  be  well-nigh  hopeless 
for  a  woman.    I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thirty. 

"THE  UNPUBLIC  HOUSE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Radlett,  Herts,  11  June  1912. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  Mr.  Filson  Young  has  been  com- 
plaining in  your  columns  in  regard  to  the  unsuitability 
of  the  existing  public-house. 

Few  people  will  disagree  with  him  in  his  general 
observations,  but  he  has  apparently  deemed  it  necessary 
to  remark  upon  the  failure  of  the  Public  House  Trust 
Movement,  and  further  to  allege  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  village  inn,  which  he  seems  to  think  in  no  need  of 
reform.  None  of  these  statements  are  according  to  the 
facts.  The  Public  House  Trust  Movement  is  at  the 
present  day  more  vigorous  and  prosperous  than  ever 
before.  It  controls  nearly  three  hundred  houses  of 
every  sort  and  kind  in  every  kind  of  locality,  country 
town  and  village,  middle-class,  poor  and  slum  areas, 
and  in  all  these  cases  it  has  succeeded  both  from  a 
philanthropic  and  financial  standpoint.  Let  me  give 
two  instances  in  the  experience  of  this  company.  The 
"  Lightship  Inn  "  at  Beckton,  near  Woolwich,  has 
during  twelve  months  supplied  at  a  profit  over  90,000 
meals  to  working  men  at  cheap  prices. 

Another  inn,  on  the  west  of  Willesden,  is  supplying 
over  400  meals  per  week  to  the  same  class,  also  at  a 
profit. 

If  the  meals  were  not  good  and  cheap  we  should 
not  obtain  the  numbers.  The  company  to  which  these 
two  houses  belong  earned  over  9  per  cent,  on  its  paid- 
up  capital  in  191 1,  and  over  ioj  per  cent,  on  its  paid-up 
capital  in  1912,  and  it  is  now  turning  over  more  than 
^.50,000  per  annum. 

If  Mr.  Filson  Young  had  had  my  experience  during 
the  last  ten  years  he  could  not  possibly  say  that  the 
village  inn  is  in  no  need  of  reform. 

So  contrary  is  his  statement  to  the  truth  according 
to  mv  somewhat  extensive  experience  that  I  consider 
that  the  need  for  reform  in  the  country  is  even  more 
crying  than  in  the  towns,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  no  other  place  of  public  resort  often  exists, 
and  therefore  the  demand  for  a  real  victualling  house 
for  travellers  and  a  house  of  recreation  under  the  control 
of  the  Justices  is  the  more  urgent. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Alexander  V.  Part  (Director), 
Home  Counties  Public  House  Trust  Limited. 


THE  SCARECROW. 

'  I  '  1 1  E  plaything  of  the  winds  I  stand;  a  jest 
For  idle  (  hildren  who  draw  near  to  stare, 
And  mocking,  tw'm  h  the  sordid  rags  I  wear  : 

The  farmer's  threadbare  coat  and  filthy  \est. 

Of  all  my  ancient  honours  dispossessed, 

I  scarce  avail  from  h  uit  and  corn  to  s<  .m- 
The.  thievish  birds,  contented  il  none  dare 

I'ei  k  out  my  straw-lilled  trunk  to  line  his  nesf. 

Yi  t  once  my  altar  lacked  DO  offering!  : 

The  first-fruits  of  the  fields  and  vineyards  round 
Were  mine  by  right.     In  Sprint:  mv  brows  were 
crowned 

With  painted  flowers;  and  at  my  foot  the  sod 
Drank  the  warm  blood  of  goats,  for  with  sin  h  things 
Men  honoured  me,  I'riapus,  as  a  god. 

B.  K.  Hi  RM  1  r. 
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THAT  NEW  WORLD  THAT  WAS  THE  OLD. 

The  Cambridge  Mediseval  History."    Vol.  I.  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.   1911.  20s.net. 

CLOSE  on  the  heels  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
"Cambridge  Modern  History"  follows  the  first 
instalment  of  a  new  great  venture,  which  has  been 
planned  by  Professor  Bury  and  is  being  edited  by 
Professor  Gwatkin  and  Mr.  Whitney.  Twenty-one 
capable  writers  here  'collaborate  in  dealing  with  the 
Christian  Roman  Empire  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Teutonic  kingdoms,  and  a  portfolio  of  maps  accom- 
panies the  volume.  There  is  some,  but  not  much,  over- 
lapping, and  in  spite  of  the  trees  we  get  real  glimpses 
of  the  wood.  But  in  the  modern  accurate  and  passion- 
less kind  of  historical  writing,  great  unifying  ideas, 
large  and  illuminating  generalisations,  are  seldom 
worked  out.  Even  a  thick  volume— it  lies  open 
admirably — of  750  pages  can  only  be  a  crowded  sum- 
mary of  clearly  arranged  but  unphilosophiscd  facts. 

Where  docs  mediaeval  history  begin?  Professor 
Gwatkin  adduces  good  arguments  for  starting  from 
Constantine  and  the  Christianisation  of  the  powers 
of  the  world.  For  all  that,  the  popular  idea  of 
mediaevalism  as  not  beginning  till  a  good  deal  later — 
say  at  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne — has  much  to 
plead  for  itself.  The  mcdiawal  spirit  is  romantic, 
mysterious,  sacramental,  childlike  both  in  its  ruthless- 
ness  and  its  faith.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
common  between  Sir  Galahad  riding  in  silver  armour 
through  enchanted  forests,  between  Dante's  Beatrice 
or  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damozel,  between  Percy  and 
Douglas  or  S.  Louis  and  the  Maid,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  hard,  repellent  outlines  of  the  age  of  the 
Christian  Caesars,  when  the  old  world  was  in  its  decay, 
and  the  new  had  not  yet  burgeoned  and  become  sweet 
and  fragrant,  on  the  other.  The  connexion  of  Church 
and  State  in  the  earlier  time  is  hardly  a  ghostly  and 
mystical  union,  an  interpenetration  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  the  Church  is  a  department  of  the  civil  service, 
a  moral  police,  a  useful  ally.  The  title  "emperor", 
with  all  the  extravagant  prerogatives  ascribed  to  the 
office,  never  had  the  sacred  associations  of  kingship,  and 
government,  even  when  most  absolute,  was  still  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  a  social  compact.  It  was  the 
apotheosis  of  power,  based  on  bureaucratic  militarism, 
and  regarding  the  civilised  world  as  a  city  in  a  state 
of  siege,  but  not  more  really  attached  to  the  clouds  than 
were  the  Liberal  despotisms  of  eighteenth-century 
"philosophic"  Europe.  One  feature  later  mediaeval 
government  exhibits  in  common  with  that  of  the  Empire, 
the  identification  of  the  great  offices  of  State  with  the 
"  sergeantries  "  of  the  monarch's  household — chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  steward,  constable,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  true  genius  of  the  middle  ages  was  aristocratic 
rather  than  monarchical.  Fourth  and  fifth  century 
society  tended  to  fix  itself  in  rigid  castes  and  a  kind 
of  hereditary  serfdom.  Large  estates  came  to  have  the 
characteristics  of  self-administered  and  self-taxing 
principalities,  and  private  "  patronatus  "  became  a 
refuge  for  fugitives  from  the  oppressions  of  the  public 
authorities.  But  there  was  not  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Highland  patriarch  about  such  magnates,  who  owed 
their  authority  less  to  the  genius  of  the  age  than  to 
the  weakness  of  the  central  government. 

Caesarism  never  was  "converted"  to  the  Cross  in 
the  sense  that  Saxon  or  Danish  kings  and  peoples 
bowed  knee  and  humbled  heart  before  the  awful  chal- 
lenge of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Constantine  himself 
wholly  failed  to  understand  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
claim  of  Christianity,  which  could  only  become  the  State 
religion  by  falling  into  line  with  other  cults  and  ceasing 
to  make  a  to-do  about  diphthongs  and  prepositions.  The 
emperor  continued  to  be  pontifex  maximus  and  head  of 
the  pagan  Establishment  for  sixty  or  seventy  years 
after  the  battle  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and  incense  was 
burnt  on  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  Senate  House  until 
382.    A  century  later  Theodoric  laid  down  the  rule  that  I 


spiritual  causes  should  be  determined  in  spiritual  courts, 
and  told  the  bishops  that  it  was  for  them,  not  for  him, 
to  decide  such  matters.  Vet,  Arian  as  he  was,  he 
exercised  an  active  authority  in  orthodox  affairs.  In 
theory,  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  intervene  in 
directly  theological  questions;  yet  he  held  the  balance 
between  rival  Councils  and  decided  what  views  were 
to  be  enforced.  He  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  as 
an  omniscient,  omnipotent  and  practically  omnipresent 
providence  watching  over  the  affairs  of  men.  But 
there  was  never  about  the  emperors,  deify  them  as  men 
might,  the  same  glamour  of  sacrosanct  divinity  which 
hedged  the  later  Dei  gratia  regality,  and  their  inter- 
ferences in  Church  matters  have  a  much  more  Erastian 
savour  than  attaches  to  the  royal  supremacy  of  even 
post-Reformation  princes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Church  secured  the  recognition  of  her  own  tribunals 
as  an  integral  part  -of  the  judicial  system  of  the  Empire — 
it  is  this,  together  w  ith  the  conferring  of  legal  authority 
on  the  ecclesiastical  legislature,  which  strictly  consti- 
tutes "Establishment".  What  is  more  remarkable 
is  the  conversion,  by  law  and  in  response  to  popular 
demand,  of  the  episcopal  courts  into  courts  of  secular 
arbitration  and  conciliation.  To  a  great  extent  they 
practically  superseded  the  civil  tribunals,  being 
especially  resorted  to  by  poor  suitors.  They  inspired 
confidence.  And  it  was  a  deserved  moral  victory  which 
lay  with  S.  Ambrose  over  Theodosius,  with  Pope 
Symmachus  over  Theodoric,  witli  S.  Leo  bearding 
Attila  or  S.  Chrysostom  resisting  Eudoxia.  The 
grandest  figure  of  the  age  is,  of  course,  Athanasius,  that 
strong,  clear-headed,  single-minded,  much-persecuted, 
but  greatly  loving  and  forbearing,  champion  of  the 
faith.  Even  Gibbon  speaks  of  his  "  immortal  name  ". 
But  to  Julian  he  was  "  the  criminal,  the  detestable 
Athanasius  ".  There  is  an  extraordinary  contrast 
between  the  two  opponents,  both  rigidly  conscientious, 
both  reformers,  but  the  one  the  type  of  the  sane 
Catholic  spirit,  the  other  of  that  of  sentimental  neo- 
paganism.  So  far  from  Christianity  repelling  the  erst- 
while lesson-reader  by  its  supernaturalism  and  dogmas, 
"  it  would  be  true  to  say  ",  remarks  Mr.  Norman 
Baynes,  "  that  it  was  not  miraculous  enough,  was  too 
rational  for  the  mystic  and  enthusiast  ".  Nor,  though 
Julian  believed  himself  an  ardent  Hellenist,  had  the 
theosophic,  hierophantic  cults  imported  from  the  Orient 
anything  in  common  with  the  old  simple  and  very 
human  deities  of  Olympus.  Further,  though  the  pre- 
Christian  paganism  did  not  talk  grandly  about  religious 
toleration,  or  propose  pantheons  in  which  every  divinity 
(including  Christ)  should  occupy  a  niche,  yet  it  was 
essentially  indifferentist,  local  and  uncxclusive.  But 
neo-paganism  was  a  cosmopolitan  faith,  an  ideal 
enthusiasm,  and  so  bound  to  claim  universality,  though 
an  eclectic  and  syncretic  one.  And  it  found  confronting 
it  a  systematised  Catholicism,  upholding  one  Name  only 
as  given  among  men  whereby  they  may  be  saved.  It 
is  this  exclusive  and  supra-terrestrial  claim  of  Catholic 
Christianity  which  has  always  made  Liberalism  its 
persecutor.  The  spirit  of  modern  Education  Bills  is 
the  spirit  in  which  Julian  the  revivalist  fanatic,  the 
philosopher-king,  oppressed  the  Church  and  banished 
Athanasius. 

The  volume  before  us  includes  such  subjects  as 
Church  organisation — admirably  treated  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner — the  Conciliar  movement,  the  forging  of  the 
august  doctrinal  symbols,  the  great  heresies,  monasti- 
cism,  Roman  Britain,  the  Teutonic  migrations,  early 
Christian  art,  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  rela- 
tions of  East  and  West,  the  general  history  of  the 
period,  in  which  the  four  leading  parts  are  played  by 
the  barbarians,  Persia,  Constantinople  and  Rome. 
Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  good  capital,  either  from  a 
military  or  political  point  of  view,  though,  as  Dr.  Reid 
remarks,  the  two  insoluble  problems  of  history  are  first 
Rome's  rise,  and  then  her  fall.  Vet  as  long  as  the 
altar  of  Victory  was  standing,  belief  in  the  eternal 
destiny  and  divinity  of  the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills  was 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  as  well  as  heathen. 
To  meet  the  assertion  of  the  latter  that  Rome's  troubles 
came  only  when  she  abandoned  her  ancestral  gods, 
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S.  Augustine  wrote  his  "  De  Civitate  Dei  ".  But  when 
the  news  of  her  fall  came,  the  pen  dropped  from  the 
trembling  hand  of  S.  Jerome  in  his  quiet  cell  at 
Bethlehem.    The  end  of  the  world  was  surely  at  hand. 


DOSTOIEVSKY. 

*A   Great   Russian   Realist."    By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
London  :  Stanley  Paul.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

TO  write  of  Dostoievsky  without  writing  too  of 
Tolstoi  is  difficult.  As,  however,  his  own 
loquacity  on  the  subject  and  the  pious  curiosity  of  his 
disciples  have  familiarised  all  the  world  with  the  inner 
and  outer  accidents  of  Tolstoi's  career,  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  presenting  the  life  and  character  of  the 
author  of  "  Poor  Folk"  is  by  that  of  comparison,  or 
contrast.  In  its  scope  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  rather  re- 
sembles Merejkowski's  essay  on  the  tuo  great  Russians 
which  appeared  in  an  English  edition  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a  purely  literary  study  of  the  novelist,  nor  is 
it  precisely  a  biography.  As  was  the  case  with  Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky's  works  were  much  bound  up  with  his  life. 
Like  Merejkowski  Mr.  Lloyd  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
prophetic  significance  of  the  man  and  his  relation  to 
the  national  genius  and  destinies.  By  reason  of  his 
greater  "spiritual  thirst"  Dostoievsky,  the  "dis- 
ordered man  of  letters  ",  rather  than  Turgenev  or 
Tolstoi,  appears  to  him  as  representative  of  the  Russian 
people.  Suffering  intensified  his  attributes  until  he 
became  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  nation,  "  whose  know- 
ledge had  been  won  by  pain  and  whose  sympathy  lay 
deeper  than  words  ". 

Between  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi  there  are  various 
points  of  similarity,  which,  no  sooner  stated,  bring  out 
the  more  emphatic  contrasts.  Both  men  suffered  from 
bad  conscience,  and  were  vehemently  self-accusatory; 
they  worshipped  innocence  in  the  shape  of  the  common 
people,  and  went  down  on  their  knees  before  the 
moujik.  Tolstoi,  however,  for  all  his  protest,  remained 
a  Russian  gentleman  with  the  feudal  mentality  of  his 
caste,  a  boyar  who  played  at  being  a  peasant.  This 
attitude  of  humility  was  quite  natural  with  Dostoievsky  ; 
fate  had  decreed  that  he  should  mingle  with  the  outcast 
?.nd  the  disinherited  ;  thus  he  escaped  the  ill-will  which 
the  genuine  revolutionist  bears  against  the  castellan  of 
Iasnia  Poliana.  Vet  Dostoievsky  was  a  Conservative 
and  a  loyal  Russian,  whereas  Tolstoi,  if  his  theories 
had  been  carried  into  practice,  would  have  demolished 
civilisation.  Dostoievsky  not  only  advocated  the  slave 
morality,  if  we  must  use  the  Nietzsciiean  jargon;  he 
practised  it.  It  is  true  that  as  a  youth  he  let  himself 
be  influenced  by  the  Fourierist  doctrine  ;  but  the  group 
of  the  IVtrachevsky  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  a 
member  of  which  he  was  arretted  and  imprisoned,  had 
no  revolutionary  aims.  Fourier  himself,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
remarks,  was  opposed  to  political  change;  the  objects 
of  the  Russian  Fourierists  only  included  opposition  to 
the  Censorship,  serfdom  and  administrative  delinquen- 
cies ;  and  Dostoievsky  firmly  believed  in  "Russia  and 
the  Russian  habit  of  thought  ",  and  admired  the 
national  tradition  of  endurance  and  obedience.  The 
very  terrible  punishment  to  ulii<li  he  was  subjected  did 
not  break  his  spirit,  nor  did  it  cause  him  to  bear  any 
hatred  or  resentment  against  society.  Ladies  came  to 
look  for  traces  of  suffering  on  his  face.  "  What  suffer- 
ing? "  he  would  ask.  He  had  had  the  experience  of 
being  condemned  to  death,  and  of  actually  mounting 
the  scaffold,  then  of  eight  years  of  Siberia  ;  he  lost  his 
wife,  daughter  and  favourite  brother;  the  want  of 
roubles  always  haunted  him;  he  was  epileptic.  One 
contrasts  all  this  with  the  worldly  good  lu<  k  and 
good  health  which  consistently  attended  Tolstoi  and  for 
which  he  professed  so  gnat  a  disdain.  Worse  still, 
Dostoievsky's  spiritual  adventures  were  often  of  a 
peculiarly  ghastly  kind.  Il<  became  a  prey  to  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  calls  the  fraveur  mystique,  "  the  sombre 
fear  ",  as  he  put  it,  "  of  something  that  I  was  unable 
to  define,  something  that  I  cannot  conceive,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  order  of  things,  but  which  can  certainly 


make  itself  realised  every  instant,  as  an  irony  opposed 
to  every  argument  of  the  reason  ".  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Dostoievsky's  epileptic  seizures  increased  his 
already  extraordinary  psychological  powers,  and  his 
insight  with  regard  to  the  more  obscure  motives  of  men, 
just  as  his  Siberian  experiences  had  done.  In  the 
Tolstoian  sense  Dostoievsky  is  neither  moralist  nor 
prophet ;  he  is  the  lesser  artist  too ;  still  he  was  poet 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  contented  with  that.  It  is  true  that  like  all  the 
great  Russians  he  has  a  mystical  devotion  to  his  race, 
and  that  he  claims  for  art  a  religious  sanction  and  a 
religious  purpose.  But  he  does  not  lay  down  rules  of 
conduct,  or  believe  that,  after  the  Christian  faith  has 
been  professed  by  millions  upon  millions  of  men  for 
eighteen  centuries,  it  has  been  given  to  him  to  discover 
the  law  of  Christ  as  a  new  thing. 

Dostoievsky  died  in  S.  Petersburg  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
He  had  written  twenty-one  novels ;  these  with  his  corre- 
spondence and  his  "  Diary  of  a  Writer  "  have  been 
the  chief  material  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  study,  which  tends 
rather  to  prolixity.  All  that  he  has  to  say  of  Dostoiev- 
sky in  relation  to  Russia  and  his  Russian  contempo- 
raries, and  to  French  and  English  realism,  seems  to  be 
said  in  the  first  two  or  three  chapters  ;  of  Dostoievsky 
the  criminologist,  the  psychologist  from  whom 
Nietzsche  learnt  something — author  of  "  Crime  and 
Punishment  "  and  the  "  Brothers  Karamazov  " — he- 
treats  wordily,  but  without  any  particular  freshness  or 
originality.  Mr.  Lloyd  moves,  or  thinks  that  he  moves, 
in  this  world  of  Russian  realism,  with  perfect  fami- 
liarity ;  yet  one  fancies  that  were  he  conscious  of  some 
sense  of  strangeness  there,  his  thoughts  might  really 
be  more  suggestive  and  valuable.  He  leaves  us  aware 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  which  is  really  nothing 
less  than  the  psychology  of  the  great  Christian  nation 
of  Russia  :  but  the  epic  of  Dostoievsky  has  yet  to  be 
written. 


A  GALLANT  FAILURE. 

"  Leo   XIII.   and   Anglican   Orders."     By  Viscount 
Halifax.    London  :  Longmans.   1912.   12s.  6d.  net. 

T~A  ES  inspirations  de  genie,  mais  qui  n'aboutissaient 
pas."  This  is  the  judgment  passed  on  Leo  XIII. 
by  a  great  Catholic  historian,  and  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy on  Anglican  orders  justifies  it.  If  the  Pope 
had  combined  with  his  high  Christian  piety  and  his 
statesman's  intuition  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  forlorn 
hope  so  bravely  led  by  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Abbe  Portal 
against  the  mass  of  prejudice  and  reaction  that  has  for 
centuries  separated  the  Church  of  S.  Augustine  from  the 
Church  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  borne 
immediate  fruit.  The  moral  responsibility  for  the 
immediate  failure  rests  on  Archbishop  Benson  and 
Cardinal  Vaughan  ;  but  had  Leo  XIII.  been  in  a 
resolute  frame  of  mind,  he  was  strong  enough  to  have 
overlooked  the  conceit  of  the  Anglican  Prelate  and 
to  snub  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the  English  Cardinal. 
At  least  on  the  evening  of  12  September  iH<j4,  when 
the  Abbe  Portal  sat  in  the  Vatican  Palace  con- 
ferring with  the  venerable  Pontiff  on  the  Anglican 
problem,  the  Pope  realised  alike  his  duty  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation.  The  Abbe  had  told  him  a 
stirring  tale.       In  iKHq,  when  he  was  \  earning  to  do 

something  to  realise  Leo's  dream  oi  Christian  reunion, 

a  chance  visit  Of  Ivord  Halifax  to  the  Abbey  of  Pun.  hal 
in  Madeira,  where  he  was  staving,  had  given  him  .1 
friend  and  a  sphere  of  work.  The  two  friends  had  de- 
cided that  the  need  of  the  time  was  10  bring  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England  together  in  friendly 
conference,  and  had  come  10  the  1  oik  lusioo  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  front 
the  Pom. in  standpoint  offered  th«  best  point  «>!  COfli 
tact.  Under  the  nom  de  plume  "I  Dalbus,  the  Abbe 
accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Anglican  orders 
which  made  a  sensation  among  the  Catholic  theologians 
of  the  Continent.  In  1804  he  visited  England  and  saw 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  was.     It  has  often  been 
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said  that  he  was  only  allowed  to  sec  the  Ritualistic  side. 
In  fact  he  visited  the  Church  Missionary  College  at 
Islington,  and  was  introduced  to  its  Principal,  Dr. 
Drury,  now  Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  met  Maclagan  at 
Btshopthorpe  and  was  impressed  by  "  la  note  d'une 
grande  pit'te  qui  distingue  cette  maison  "  ;  but  most 
important  of  all,  he  successfully  drew  from  Bishop 
Creighton  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Papal  infallibility. 
The  Bishop  freely  allowed  that  the  Pope  after  taking 
necessary  precautions  might  declare  the  truth  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  depository  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sarv  that  the  Church  should  by  formal  act  accept  every 
Papal  declaration  so  made.  Leo  heard  this  statement 
with  evident  interest,  and  at  least  partially  endorsed  it. 
"  I  am  eighty-five  ",  lie  cried.  "  How  thankfully  should 
I  sing  my  Nunc  Dimittis  if  I  could  do  anything,  even 
the  lea-*!  thing,  to  help  forward  this  union.'1' 

Leo  saw  lor  the  moment  that  to  bring  together  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches  was  a  Christian 
work,  and  that  it  was  a  work  which  would  take 
time.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  plough;  but  he  could 
not  persevere.  The  first  difficulties  daunted  him. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  failed  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  was,  very  naturally,  annoyed  by  the  de- 
plorable campaign  w  hich  Cardinal  Vaughan  had  already 
commenced  against  the  Church  of  England,  and  regard- 
less of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  he  set  about  playing 
the  role  of  a  stage  Cyprian.  Archbishop  Maclagan  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  their  best ;  but  they  could  not  save 
the  situation.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  given 
the  game  to  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  was  no  situation  to  save. 
Reunion  between  Rome  and  England  was  the  idlest  of 
dreams.  Protracted  negotiations  could  have  ended  in 
nothing  but  disappointment  to  the  Papacy,  and  -while 
they  proceeded  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics  to  make  converts.  If  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  action  in  disabusing  the  Pope  of  an  impos- 
sible fantasy  was  rough  and  unsympathetic,  it  was,  it  is 
argued,  justifiable  on  grounds  of  expediency  and  truth. 
This,  the  only  possible  defence  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's 
action,  is  torn  to  shreds  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  in  his 
letters  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Cardinal,  says 
Mr.  Ward,  undervalued  the  importance  of  developing 
Roman  sympathies  with  a  view  to  the  future.  The 
real  difficulty  which  confronts  all  Catholic  Christians, 
in  their  dealings  with  English  folk,  is  the  absence  from 
the  popular  mind  of  the  Catholic  ethos.  Lord  Halifax 
did  true  service  to  Catholic  and  historic  Christianity 
when  at  the  Norwich  Church  Congress  in  1895  he 
carried  the  great  majority  with  him  in  his  appeal 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  removal  of  the  "  barriers 
which  have  suspended  for  eight  centuries  the  inter- 
communion of  East  and  West,  and  have  severed  from 
the  Roman  Communion  almost  the  whole  Teutonic 
element  of  Western  Christendom  ".  The  triumph  at 
Norwich  was  no  solitary  victory  in  Lord  Halifax's 
crusade  of  reconciliation.  His  whole  volume  is  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  his  aspirations.  To  pre- 
tend with  the  apologists  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  that  no 
one  outside  the  advanced  High  Church  party  sympa- 
thised with  the  effort  is  to  say  that  men  like  Archbishop 
Maclagan,  Bishop  Walsham  How,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  extreme  Ritualists. 
W  hy  even  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  Pope's  letter  "  ad  Anglos  "  that  he 
thought  for  a  time  of  asking  Lord  Halifax  to  address 
his  congregation  on  the  subject  of  reunion.  There 
was  a  real  rapprochement  between  these  two  branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  might  have  matured,  if 
Cardinal  Vaughan  had  not  allied  himself  with  the  forces 
of  Erastianism  against  it.  But  the  Cardinal  could  see 
the  Church  of  England  only  in  the  lurid  light  of  the 
penal  laws  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper  against  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
From  the  early  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement  the 
"Times"  has  always  in  doctrinal  questions  stood  for 
a  conventional  and  Erastian  Protestantism. 

On  the  condemnation  of  Anglican  orders  we  can  onlv 
say  a  brief  word.    Lord  Halifax  had  desired  the  Pope  to 


deal  with  it  as  a  subject  of  conference  between  the 
Churches.  Cardinal  Vaughan  persuaded  him  to  treat  it 
as  a  matter  of  internal  Roman  discipline,  a  course  which 
left  the  last  word  to  the  Holy  Office.  The  Holy  Office 
was  bound  in  this  matter  by  the  Gordon  decision,  a  deci- 
sion given  on  a  Thursday  Session  by  Clement  XL  That 
Leo  XIII.  could  have  got  round  this  decision,  had  he  so 
willed,  we  feel  no  doubt;  but  he  had  no  longer  the  will 
to  embroil  himself  with  the  Inquisition.  The  Risposta 
of  Monsignor  Moyes  and  Abbot  Gasquet  was  in  his 
hands ;  it  told  him  that  wise  policy  demanded  con- 
demnation and  that  in  most  Anglican  Churches  the  Com- 
munion is  celebrated  once  a  month.  When,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  Leo  XIII.  again  gave  Lord 
Halifax  a  blessing  on  the  object  he  had  at  heart,  he  was  a 
wiser  man.  The  numerous  converts  from  the  Church 
of  England,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  had 
not  appeared. 


THE  GOVERNESS. 

"  The  Governess."    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt  and  Violet 
Hunt.    London :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1912.  6s. 

"  THIi  GOVERNESS  "  is  a  venture  which  seems  to 
-*-  have  required  a  good  deal  of  launching.  It  was 
written  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt  as  a  three- 
volume  novel,  "snap  and  vim"  have  been  imparted 
to  it  by  Miss  Violet  Hunt,  "skilful  modern  among 
moderns  ",  and  it  has  finally  attained  the  honour  of 
being  patronised  in  a  preface  by  Mr.  Eord  Madox 
Hueffer.  Mr.  Hueffer  tells  us  that  the  three- 
volume  novel  was  killed  by  the  penny  post,  but 
he  supplies  something  nearer  the  real  reason  when 
informing  us  that  Mrs.  Hunt,  in  the  happy  days 
before  "  snap  and  vim  "  had  been  invented,  was  paid 
a  thousand  pounds  for  beguiling  some  two  thousand 
of  the  public.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  so 
"  soft  "  a  source  of  income  was  not  likely  to  be  left 
long  unexploited  ;  the  aspirants  to  it  increased  out  of 
proportion  to  the  novel-reading  public,  and  the  libraries 
were  faced  with  a  financial  problem  which  had  inevitably 
to  end  in  a  pricking  of  the  novel's  inflated  price,  and 
reference  of  the  novelist  for  profits  to  an  extended  public. 
The  change  has  necessarily  favoured  the  less  accom- 
plished writers,  as  any  extension  of  an  intellectual 
franchise  must,  but  if  it  has  also  diminished  the  rewards 
for  such  work  as  "  The  Governess  ",  there  is  something 
not  wholly  unfair  in  its  operation.  Mr.  Hueffer  de- 
plores, as  all  book-lovers  must,  the  deterioration  in  ink, 
print,  and  paper,  and  he  might  have  added  binding, 
since  the  more  leisurely  days  of  three-volumed  romance  ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  a  more  important  factor  in 
literary  art  than  these,  and  if  in  sheer  bulk  the  output 
of  poor  stuff  has  immensely  increased,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  level,  and  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  really  capable  and  profitable 
work,  so  that  many  a  book  which  would  have  made  a 
prodigious  stir  forty  years  ago,  attains  a  barely 
profitable  circulation  to-day. 

Mr.  Hueffer  finds  space  in  his  preface  for  the  remark 
that  "as  a  document  .  .  .  '  The  Governess  '  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  ".  Now  quite  apart  from  the  unsatis- 
factory vagueness  of  the  term,  "  document  "  is  the  very 
last  description  that  should  be  applied  to  Mrs.  Hunt's 
story.  Whatever  "document"  may  suggest  in 
romance  it  does  not  suggest  conventionality,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  plan  a  story  which  follows 
more  closely  than  does  this  the  accepted  common- 
places of  pedagogic  comedy.  We  have  here  a  lovely 
young  creature,  the  daughter  of  rich  but  honest 
parents,  suddenly  plunged  by  a  slump  in  wool  into 
a  position  of  grinding  poverty,  and  obliged  to  accept 
the  first  salary  that  affliction  offers.  Like  all  young 
ladies  in  a  similar  plight,  her  charms  only  begin  to 
operate  when  the  operation  is  likely  to  prove  incon- 
venient. During  the  years  of  splendour  in  her  father's 
house  her  beauty  and  wealth  do  not  appear  to  have 
achieved  a  single  admirer,  but  the  moment  she  becomes 
a  governess  in  an  intolerable  household,  all  the  eligible 
young  men  within  reach  fall  adoring  before  her.  So 
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constant  is  this  misfortune  in  tales  of  the  kind  that  one 
is  almost  forced  to  accept  it  as  a  tribute  to  masculine 
nature,  so  imperatively  attracted  by  beauty  in  distress. 

But  that  is  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  one  looks  for  in 
a  "  document  ".  What  one  does  require  is  a  sense  of 
intimate  human  relationship,  and  of  this  in  "  The 
Governess  "  there  is  not  a  vestige.  If  it  really  tries 
to  represent,  as  Mr.  Hueffer  would  convince  us,  the 
isolation  of  a  sensitive  soul  tortured  by  the  unimagina- 
tive cruelty  of  a  provincial  household,  the  effort  is 
frustrated  by  an  imaginative  sterility.  But  such  a  view- 
is  negatived  by  the  endowment  of  the  victim  with  com- 
pelling loveliness.  No  woman  conscious  of  being  so 
armed  can  offer  as  a  document  anything  comparable  to 
the  sense  of  isolation  felt  by  thousands  from  the  pangs 
of  despised  plainness. 

Whether  the  concluding  half  of  the  book  was  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Hunt,  or  added  by  Miss  Hunt  as  a 
concession  to  the  requirement  for  "  snap  and  vim  ",  it 
would  surely  have  been  better,  if  a  murder  really  was 
demanded,  to  have  treated  it  less  in  the  spirit  of 
hilarious  farce.  The  comic  chief  constable,  the  inex- 
pressible Mrs.  Orridge,  the  Adelphi  detective,  the 
fatuous  solicitor,  the  whole  "  rough  and  tumble  "  of  the 
concluding  scenes,  including  that  of  the  coroner's 
inquest,  may  possibly  be  conceded  as  a  relief  to  those 
who  have  persevered  through  the  first  half  of  the 
volume,  and  might  have  served  for  a  roaring  third  act 
in  a  pretended  comedy,  but  how  they  must  have 
pained  Mr.  Hueffer's  sense  of  documentary  importance  ! 


EARLY  VICTORIAN  AND  MODERX  AMERICAN. 

"The  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time."  By 
Joseph  Nash.  New  Edition.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1912.    30s.  net. 

"Elizabethan  Interiors."  By  C.  J.Charles.  London: 
Newnes  and  Greenfield.    1912.    42s.  net. 

HPHESE  are  two  picture-books  of  Tudor  rooms,  both 
■*     meant  for  drawing-room  tables,  both  intended  for 
the  rich,  both  designed  for  amateurs,  and  yet  with  as 
deep  a  gulf  between  them  as  can  be  conceived  between 
two  books  of  the  same  class.    The  reason  is  obvious. 
Joseph  Nash  painted  his  pictures  for  "  the  landed  gentry 
and  nobility  "  of  Early  Victorian  England  ;  Mr.  Charles 
has  produced  his   "Elizabethan  Interiors"   for  the 
American  millionaires  of  1912.    The  lesson  they  teach  is 
a  lesson  in  history.    Two  societies  can  be  reconstructed 
from  their  pages.     Nash's  pleasant  slipshod,  sentimen- 
tal pictures  could  only  have  been  produced  for  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  Eglinton  Tournament.      About  Mr. 
Charles'  book,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sentiment. 
It  is  meant  for  the  New  York  millionaire,  and  if  the  mil- 
lionaire wants  it,  he  must  pay  for  it  like  everything  else. 
One  useful  purpose  it  will  certainly  serve  ;  it  will  be  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  its  owner's  millions.  No 
one  but  a  millionaire  <  an  afford  one-and-a-penny  a  page. 
Forty-two  shillings  for  forty  pages,  that  is  the  exact 
price.     It  may  indeed  l><-  worth  the  money  for  tWO 
reasons;  not  only  is  it  a  proof  of  its  owner's  wealth, 
but  it   is  also  a  general  advertisement  of  the  power 
of  riches.     Its  title  leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  a  picture-book  of  great  English  houses.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.     What    are  Hatfield  or  Audlev   Bad  or 
Burghlev  to  these  plutocrats?     It  would  have  been  an 
insult  to  show  them  anything  they  cannot  buy.  To 
illustrate,  therefore,  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Eliza* 
bethan  age  they  are  given  "a  long  gallery  designed 
for  a  house  in  45th  Street,  New  York,  I'.S  A.",  "an 
oak-panelled  den  in  Kih  lid    Avenue,    Cleveland,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.",  "  a  dining-room  in  Newton  Centre,  BOStOO, 
Mass.   U.S.A."     In   pi<  tures   such  as  these  they  can 
gloat  over  their  English  plunder.     The  book  is  a  <  loud 
of  witness  to  the  triumph  of  the  old  world  over  the  new. 
Nash's  sentiment  has  been  powerless  !x  fore  American 
dollars.      "The    Mansions   of  England  in  the  Olden 
l  ime  "  have  bCOOHM  I  quarrv  for  EtM  lid  \veniie,  (  lew- 
land,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

"  There  have  "(  says  Mr.  Charles,  "  been  many  books 


written  of  late  on  the  subject  of  English  Decorative  Art, 
and  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but  in  pro- 
ducing this  work  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
not  unwelcome  addition  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
knowledge,  industry,  and  versatility  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  branch  of  art."  Mr.  Charles  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  regard  his  book  as  a  most 
unwelcome  addition,  his  letterpress  as  valueless  and 
his  pictures  only  valuable  as  showing  the  raids  that 
Americans  are  making  into  treasure  houses.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  looks  to  1840  for  relief.  Yet  with  all 
their  stucco  and  stuffiness  we  prefer  the  Early  Yic- 
torians  of  Joseph  Nash  to  the  modern  Americans  of 
Mr.  Charles.  "The  Mansions  of  England"  is  an 
epitome  not  of  one  but  all  Early  Yictorians'  manners 
and  methods. 

Joseph  Nash,  its  author,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster, 
was  born  in  1809.  After  entering  Pugin's  office  he 
became  a  painter  and  an  Associate  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Most  of  his  work  was  done 
betw  een  1840  and  1850.  He  died  in  1878,  the  very  year, 
as  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  tells  us  in  the  preface,  in 
which  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  granted  him 
from  the  Civil  List.  Nash  deserved  his  pension.  No 
one  represented  better  the  tastes  of  the  time.  Not  too 
far  removed  from  the  Waverley  Novels  to  have  escaped 
the  spells  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  not  yet  plunged 
into  the  middle-class  materialism  that  was  beginning  to 
overspread  England,  Nash  has  much  that  is  attractive 
about  him.  No  one  could  call  his  work  either  historically 
or  architecturally  accurate  ;  in  these  respects  it  is  typi- 
cal of  an  age  of  amateurs.  No  one  could  call  it  bold 
or  original.  Perhaps  it  may  best  be  described  as  a  mix- 
ture of  art,  history,  and  romance  elegantly  extracted 
for  the  drawing-room.  A  picture  of  Haddon  Hall  gives 
the  author  an  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  Waverley 
Novel  idea  of  Christmas  revels  in  the  middle  ages. 
Penshurst  is  the  background  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Yule  Log,  Hever  for  the  entry  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
atmosphere  is  the  atmosphere  of  Kenny  Meadows  and 
the  Keepsake.  Yet,  whilst  Mr.  Charles  and  his 
"  Elizabethan  Interiors  "  will  set  on  edge  any  English 
room,  Nash  and  his  "  Mansions  cf  England  "  will  live 
pleasant'.y  and  at  peace  on  any  draw  ing-room  table. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Commercial  [laws  lof  the  Worhi.''    Vol.  XXI.   France  and 
Konaco.    London:  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1912. 

The  twenty-first  volume  of  this  series  has  been  compiled 
by  Mr.  <i.  Horn,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Mnntamu'  I!. 
Emanuel.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  the  French  Commercial 
("ode  of  1807,  and  its  numerous  amendments;  but  the 
Principality  of  Monaco  claims  some  seventy  pages  at  the 
end  "for  its  own  rode  which  with  but  a  ft  w  alterations  is 
substantially  tin-  same  as  that  <>f  France.  In  reading  tin: 
very  full  introduction  <>n  French  procedure  the  English 
lawyer  will  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  centralisatio.i 
which  in  this  country  brings  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases 
to  London.  Even  the  courts  of  appeal  are  local,  and  the 
(  our  de  Cassation  silting  in  Paris  as  supreme  ov<  r  -ill  deals 

only  with  question!  of  law,  and  on  gnashing  a  judgment 

can  only  tend  the  ease  back  to  an  inferior  court  for  decision 
on    the    facts.     It    is    to   be   noted,    too,    that    I  he   St-ite  in 

France  takes  an  Interest  in  the  coTTecfnes!  of  bgal  decisions! 

and  a  wrong  decision  of  a  court  ol  appeal  need  not  neces- 
sarily ntnnd  as  an  authority  till  nonic  litigant  is  found  with 
the  money  and  enterprise  to  lake  it  up  to  the  highesl  court. 
The  ('our  de  Cassation  h  is  n  ufteful  ©mo  r  who  ina\  himself 
appeal  though  the  parties  do  not  ;  and  though  the  hearing 
is  academic,  and  do.  s  not  affect  the  right!  of  the  police.,  it* 
value  in  waving  expense  in  future-  litigation  is  ohviem*. 
Siuh  a  system  would  do  much  to  relieve  tic  petition  of  the 
litigant  who  re  in  s  on  a  hitlu  it  piestionsd  decision  of  the' 

Court  of  Appeal,  ami  Buds  himself  defeated  in  the  House 

of  Le.rd*.     In  tin-  Itexly  of  the  Work  the  t •  - ■  lie  •■(  tl  \<-  are 

net  out  with  supplementary  BOtSSj  and  the  translation  has 
I.  1  n  can-fully  ami  ace  urate  tv  (|».n«\ 

"  Thing!   that   Muttur."     By  I..  0.  Chioxm    Moony.  London: 
Mothucn.    1912.    Si.  net. 

Mr.  Chio/za  Me.ney  i*  an  amu«inj  perSM,  a«  uh  n  hi 
he.pr*  that   "  playing  to  the  enlhry  may  diwpprnr  fre.tn 
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politics  within  a  comparatively  short  period  ".  He  can  also 
be  amusing  in  writing,  as  the  paper  on  "Our  Chief 
[ndustrj  ",  the  making  <>f  rubbish,  and  some  others  prove. 

One  cannot  deny  thai  the  economic  and  social  topics  Mr. 
Chioz/.a  Money  discusses  in  these  essays  are  taint's  that 
real  I  v  matter;  and  he  has  the  journalistic  cleverness 
which  makes  anything  at  least  a  matter  of  interest  for 
the  m.iiiH'tit.  In  a:i  ea-.y  \va\  lie  ui\<'s  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  trade  and  industry,  British  and  foreign.  The 
subjects  were  mostly  ch  >sen   for  Liberal  and  Free  Trade 

papers  except  when  they  happened  to  be  Socialist.  He 
discurses  ©n  the  organisation  of  industry,  however,  quite 
incompatibly  with  Liberal  Free  Trade;  and  what  he  says  of 
the  decline  of  our  industries  is  just  what  Tariff  Reformers 
and  not  what  Liberals  say.  One  article  on  "The  Emigration 

of  Capital  "  is  remarkable  for  the  ndmi-sion  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  capital  invested  abroad  ought  to  be  invested  in  Eng- 
land. He  shows  very  plainly  that  in  the  inevitably  growing 
organisation  of  industry  Free  Trade  will  be  no  defence  for 
the  consumer  against  high  prices;  that  the  most  complete 
organisation  is  necessary  in  the  economics  of  industry;  and 
lhai  the  Slate  will  have  to  take  its  part  in  this  organisation 
in  the  interests  of  the  public.  No  Tariff  Reformer  need 
shrink  from  reading  "Industry  Writ  Large",  "States 
within  the  State",  or  "British  Iron  Stagnation"  Mr. 
Money  hedges,  and  concludes  with  "  given  an  ill-trained 
people,  and  neither  Free  Trade  nor  Protection  can  avail  us 
anything".  The  "Protectionist"  is  heartily  with  him 
there. 

"  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi :  a  Biography."  By  Johannes  Jorgensen. 
Translated  from  the  Banish  with  the  Author's  sanction  hy 
T.  O'Conor  Sloane.    London:  Longmans.    1912.  12s.6d.net. 

This  book  has  already  been  translated  from  the  Danish 
into  French,  German,  and,  we  believe,  Italian.  Herr 
Jorgensen  is  a  poet  and  enthusiast ;  he  writes  with  all  the 
ardour  of  Norse  sentiment  in  a  fashion  which  holds  and  con- 
vinces, and  yet  by  profound  study  and  a  patient  ransacking 
of  the  sources  he  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  be  accurate 
and  scientific.  But  while  giving  to  the  earliest  sources  their 
true  place  and  value,  he,  to  our  mind,  considerably  over- 
estimates the  Speculum  and  the  Actus  as  witnesses  to  actual 
fact.  The  translation  does  not  read  over-smcothly.  The 
original  Danish  is  not  before  us,  and  it  is  therefore  not  always 
possible  to  say  who  is  responsible  for  the  numerous  and  ex- 
traordinary slips  in  nomenclature,  e.g.  "  S.  Matthew,"  five 
times,  for  "  S.  Matthias";  "  S.  Anthony  of  Florence" 
for  "  S.  Antoninus  "  ;  "  holy  rcholastic's  convent  "  for  "  the 
monastery  of  S.  Scholastica  "  ;  "  historian  "  for  "  historio- 
grapher "  ;  "  Mark  Ancona  ",  over  and  over  again,  for  "  the 
March  of  Ancona";  "Paratenes"  for  "  Patarines " ; 
"  Camaldolites  "  for  "  Cam  aldolase  " ;  "Pilgrim  from 
Fallerone"  for  "Peregrine  of  Fallerone  ",  etc'.  The 
expression  "Roland  and  Holger "  (Rolandus  et  Oliverus) 
shows  that  Herr  Jorgensen  takes  Ogier  le  Danois  and  Oliver 
the  Paladin  to  be  one  and  the  same  Knight,  while  "  Philipp 
Lange "  (Fra  Filippo  Lungo)  and  "  Herr  Mester  Bona- 
venture"  (Dominus  Magister  Bonaventura)  have  been  left 
in  the  original  Danish  for  no  apparent  reason.  Moreover, 
such  words  and  phrases  as  to  "read  Mass",  "pray  the 
Compline",  "Primes",  "  Trines "  (for  "Tierce"), 
"canonical  times",  and  "lower  orders"  (for  "minor 
orders  *')  show  that  the  translator  is  wanting  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  correct  phraseology  in  such  mattei-s.  The  statement 
thai  John  of  Parma  wrote  the  "Sacrum  Commercium  "  in 
1227  (about  six  years  before  he  entered  the  Order)  is  no 
doubt  a  slip  of  the  author's. 

"The  Age  of  Marie  Antoinette."  By  Charle3  Newton  Scott. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.    1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Scott's  little  book,  already  in  a  third  revised  edition,  is 
an  excellent  model  of  the  essay  in  connoisseurship.  The  author 
is  thoroughly  happy  in  his  period  ;  he  turns  the  names  upon 
his  tongue  with  the  true  zest — Gouthiere,  Derjavine, 
Pacchierotti  ;  he  is  ready  stoutly  to  support  Gregorovius  who 
has  said  that  the  day  will  perhaps  come  when  men  will  sigh 
for  the  eighteenth  century  as  they  have  sighed  for  the  great 
time  of  Greece.  Mr.  Scott  has  read  widely;  he  is  at  all 
points  the  scholar  of  a  type  that  steadily  disappears  ;  he  has 
the  eclectic  view.  Few  authors  to-day  are  sufficiently  wise 
to  write  so  small  a  book  on  so  large  a  matter;  possibly 
because  few  writers  have  so  much  to  say. 

"  Our  Flag"  is  th>  new  name  of  the  "Conservative  and 
I  nii.nist  ".  the  change  of  style  commemorating  the  fusion  of 
the  two  wmys  of  party  organisation.  The  June  number  is 
excellent.  There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Cost  of  Home  Rule  " 
by  Mr  Au&ten  Chamberlain  ;  an  article  on  "  The  New  Style 
in  Politics"  by  Mr.   Walter    Lone;   ar.d  an  article  on 


Welsh  Disestablishment  by  Lord  Seibr.rne.  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  discussing  the  new  style  in  polities,  dwells  forcibly  on 
the  system  whereby  "  the  interests  of  !  be  Cnited  Kingdom 
are  bought  and  sold  at  the  ins! , -nice  of  opposing  groups,  and 
the  Government  is  the  broker".  The  notes  and  comments 
in  "  Our  Flag  "  are  vividly  written,  and  the  choice  of  topics 
i-  \\  ide.  "  Our  Flag  "  is  still  published,  wonderfully  cheap, 
at  a  penny. 


THEOLOGY 


"A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians."  By  A.  Robertson  and  A.  Flummer. 
("  Internatioral  Ciitical  Commentary."..  Edinburgh:  Clark. 
1911.  12s. 

The  "  International  Critical  Commentary  "  is  approaching 
completion,  and  the  present  volume  not  only  fills  a  gap,  but 
upholds  the  high  standard  of  the  series.  It  is  the  joint  work 
of  two  theologians — the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Dr.  Plummer 
--either  of  whom  would  have  been  quite  capable  of  doing  it 
alone.  The  introduction  is  full  and  scholarly,  and  not  too 
long  ;  fortunately  with  this  Epistle  we  have  not  to  bother 
ourselves  much  over  authorship-problems  or  partition- 
theories  ;  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  letter  written  by 
S.  Paul  and  preserved  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  it  left 
tb.3  writer's  hands.  We  would  especially  commend  tho 
section  on  the  date  of  tho  Epistle  and  of  S.  Paul's  visits 
to  Corinth,  though  the  editors  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
recently  discovered  inscription  from  Delphi,  which  fixes  with 
practical  certainty  Gallio's  Proconsulship  in  the  year  52  a.i>. 
(see  the  "  Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  la  Literature  Religieuses", 
Mars-Avril  1911).  The  notes  on  the  text  are  clear,  thorough, 
and  well  packed  with  references  to  other  works  ;  whenever 
we  consult  them  we  can  learn  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
grammar  and  exegesis  of  the  passage.  But  there  is  some- 
thing missing  ;  just  that  toucli  of  genius  which  makes  a  note 
of  Lightfoot's  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive  ;  nor  are 
there  any  of  those  exhaustive  "additional  notes"  which 
make  Sanday  and  Headlam's  "  Commentary  on  the  Romans  " 
a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  and  dogmatic  theology.  Still,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  sound  criticism  throughout 

(C'onl htitcd  on  ixige  753.) 
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City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 

MODERATE  RATES.     PERFECT  SECURITY. 

Scottish  Widows' 


ESTABLISHED 
I8I5 


Fund 


INCOME  EXCEEDS 
£2,250,000 


The  LARGEST  OFFICE  for  MUTUAL  Life 

Assurance    in    the    United  Kingdom. 
Funds  £21,000,000. 

All  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Members.    There  are  no  Shareholders. 

Prospectus  or  Quotations  sent  free  on  Application. 

Head  Office:  EDINBURGH,  9  St.  Andrew  Square. 
LONDON:  28  Cornhill,  E.C,  and  5  Waterloo  Piaoe,  S.W. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Cood  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 
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LEGAL  AND 

GENERAL 

LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Established  1816. 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.— Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
•Ion-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
>urpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Nomber 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sam  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE  Age  25.    Sam  Assared  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  onlvl    -   £23    16  8 
GUAR AiM TEED   RESULTS  : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manager . 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
of  £2,000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW   TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE. 

LIMITED, 
60,  REGENT  8T.,  W., 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C, 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KI  NG  DOM 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Seaetary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ,   -    ■  £94,000,000. 

NOTICE. 

The  Term t  of Suburifition  to  the  SA TORDA  Y  EE  VIE  IV  art'.— 
United  Kingdom.  Ahroail. 
£  J.   d.  £    ,.  d. 

One  Year    f    8    2    I  ro  4 

Half  Year    O  14    1      ...       ...     o  1;  a 

Quarter  Year  ...07    I      ...       ...  077 

Cheque*  anil  Money  Order*  thoutd  be  craned  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  HE  VIEW  Offi.ei,  10  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  /.on/ion,  IV.  C. 

In  the  eutnl  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publuhe,  would  he  glad  to  be  i»fo<  wed 
immediately. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  17,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS  and  DRAWINGS,  including  the 
property  of  A.  C.  DRUMMOND,  Esq.,  of  4  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  comprising 
Etchings  by  J.  M.  Whistler  and  F.  Seymour  Haden,  and  a  most  valuable  and 
important  Collection  of  Engravings  by  David  Lucas,  after  T.  Constable.  R.A.  : 
the  property  of  R.  A.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  14  St.  James's  Terrace,  N.W.,  comprising  a 
very  tine  series  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  ;  also  engravings  and  paintings  by 
W.  Blake,  T.  Varity,  and  others  ;  an  interesting  collection  of  Encrravings  by  the 
Little  Masters  formed  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  LOFTIE,  F.S.A.,  and  sold  by  order 
of  bis  executors  ;  the  property  of  Sir  WI LLIAM  WORSLEY,  of  Hovingham  Hall, 
Yorks,  comprising  examples  by  A.  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  M.  Schongauer,  &c.  ; 
also  Punch  Cartoons  by  Sir  John  Tenniel  ;  Modern  Etchings  by  Frank  Brangwyn 
and  D.  Y.  Cameron,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

FINE  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C..  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  19,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  Fine 
ETCHINGS,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  Collection  of  SIR  FREDERICK 
WEDMORE,  with  a  few  of  his  other  Engravings. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  catalogues,  containing  5  plates,  price  is.  each. 


M 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

/,  ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 


will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  20,  and  Following  Day,  and 
MONDAY,  June  24,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS, 
comprising  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of  E.  N.  ADLER,  Esq.  ;  the  property  of 
HAROLD  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  of  Lyme  Regis  ;  the  property  ot  J.  H.  BARNES, 
Esq.,  of  Muswell  Hill,  and  other  properties,  including  Standard  Works  in  English 
Literature,  Biography  and  History,  French  Books  of  Hours  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Works  relating  to  Ameiica,  rare  Old  Plays,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
of  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  above  address,  on  WEDNESDAY,  lune  26,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a 
MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION  OK  OLD  MEZZOTINT  PORTRAITS, 
the  property  of  a  Private  Collector.  The  Collection  is  not  large,  but  is  an 
exceedingly  choice  one  ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  PORTRAITS  OF  LADIES, 
after  the  best  known  Briti>h  Masters  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  including  Sir  Joihua 
Reynolds,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  T.  Gainsborough,  G.  Romney,  G.  Morland,  J.  Etc  ppner, 
Rev.  William  Peters,  Sir  Henry  Kaeburn  and  others,  by  Valentine  Green,  J.  R. 
Smith,  William  Ward,  J.  McArdell,  Ch.  Turner,  Gainsborough-Dupont,  J.  Lean, 
William  Dickinson,  etc.,  and  includes  :  The  Frankland  Sisters,  Lady  Bampfylde, 
Mrs.  Taylor  as  Miranda,  The  Duchess  cf  Rutland,  Mrs.  Carnac,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  Lady  Catherine  Pelham-C  linton,  The  Gower  Family,  and  other  rare  and 
famous  Mezzotints,  all  in  superb  early  states,  many  being  tie  finest  impressions 
known,  from  the  Huth,  Blyth,  Lawson  and  other  notable  Collections  sold  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Catalogues  may  be  had.    Illustiatcd  Copies,  with  6  Plates,  price  is. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels.  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Hooks,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

AT  MESSRS.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S  ROOMS, 
20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W. 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
By  Direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  CR  AN  BROOK  ;  The  Exe-utor* 
of  the  late  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  ASSHETON  GORE  CUR/ONHOWE  and 

from  other  sources,  including 
Rat  burn's  line  portrait  of  Mrs.  Balfour  ;  The  Red  Hoy,  poitr.ut  of  Master  Siandish 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P,  R.A.,  formerly  in  ihe  collet  lion  of  Louts  Philippe  ; 
'*  The  Young  Angler*,"  by  I  >j.vid  Cox  ;  a  ihrectjuarler  length  portrait  of  a  boy, 
by  Gainsborough  ;  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Moroni  .  a  Loc  k  with  figure*  and 
1  attic,  by  ConstaMe  :  "Abingdon,'-  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  Two  Drawings 
by  F.  Wheat'cy,  R.A.  Also  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther 
Nlarvlcn,  11  The  Cunfcuion."  by  Frith,  R.A.  ;  several  important  landscape*  by 
J.  W.  Oake«,  A. R.A.  ;  "  The  Spanish  Armatice,"  by  Edwin  I.ong,  K.A.,  ami 
other  propo  He*  comprising  Mffl  ti  t  F-ngraving*,  Coloured  Print*,  Miniature*, 
etc.,  which  Mesarr. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  fk  R  I'TLFY  will  SFLL  by 
AUCTION,  «>n  Friday,  June  ir,  .it  One  o'clock  pre*  i%cly.  On  view  two 
clay*  Trior,  from  iu  lo  5  o  c'ock.  Calnlogur,  firr  ..f  Mp*m%  Tain[.Hn,  I'aylcr  .'v 
Jwph,  Ingram  Houne,  165  Fenchurth  Street,  K.C.,  Solicitor*  ;  or  ot  the 
Ann  oietrt,  at  their  OnVct,  jo  Hanover  Sq  tare,  W. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  :  Vnluod  for  Insurance  or  Prt.bntn  ;  Ilouiclit  for  C*\U. 
Tfli,k«*t :  Mirlalr  .'10'.  Ttlrtrip  It.  IMNHI  !'••••»••  >•>••» 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STRLET,  STRAND,  W.C  , 

GIVE  TO  REST  TERMS  for  Company  an.l  Ofn»ral  Atl»»rli»ing     A.Uk  •, 
Eftimalta,  and  all  informal!- n  fr««  of  charg».    K»pli««  i»c»iv«d. 
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the  book,  and  it  is  distinctly  the  best  Commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  to  tho  Corinthic-ins  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
English. 

"The  International  Critical  Comme.Uary  :  Micah.  Zephaniah, 
Nahum,  Habakknk,  Obadiah,  Joel."  By  Drs.  Smith,  Ward 
and  Bewer.    Edinburgh:  Clark.    1912.    12s.  6d. 

This  is  I  lie  second  of  a  series  of  three  books  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  Micah,  Zephaniah,  and  Nahum  being  undertaken 
liy  riof<'ssor  I'owis  Smith,  Habakkuk  by  Professor  Ward, 
(  Xiadiah  and  Joel  by  Professor  Bewer — all  American  scholars. 
The  hi<;h  standard  of  accurate  scholarship  which  has  been 
set  by  former  commentaries  under  the  editorship  of  Drs. 
Driver,  l'lumnier,  and  Briggs  is  well  maintained,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  serious  student  of  Hebrew 
will  find  here  a  rich  mine  of  learning.  It  is  not  as  easy  to 
read  the  prophets  in  these  days  of  advanced  literary  criticism 
as  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago,  for  one  can  never  be  quite 
sure  whether  a  given  verse  belongs  to  the  prophet  whose  name 
is  attached  to  the  book  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the  editor 
or  soine  later  poet.  Thus  none  of  the  books  dealt  with  in  the 
above  commentary  is  allowed  to  be  a  literary  unity.  The 
prophecy  of  Joel,  for  example,  is  assigned  to  three  different 
writers:  Joel,  an  eschatological  editor  and  the  author  of 
five  verses  in  the  fourth  chapter ;  while  Obadiah,  which 
contains  only  twenty-one  verses,  may  bs  the  work  of  three, 
if  not  four,  hands  ! 

"  The  First  Christian  Century:  Notes  on  Dr.  KafFatfs  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.'  "  By  W.  M. 
larasay.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  has  been  much  exercised  by  the 
liberal  criticism  displayed  in  Dr.  Moffatt's  recently  published 
"  Introduction  ",  and  he  has  fired  off  a  number  of  articles  at 
it.  written,  as  he  confesses,  "  for  the  most  part  in  trains 
and  hotels  "  ;  these  he  has  now  issued  in  book  form. 
Naturally  the  result  is  not  a  book,  but  a  series  of  essays, 
scrappy  and  yet  diffuse,  with  a  good  deal  of  overlapping 
and  repetition,  and  in  parts  hardly  intelligible  away  from 
the  work  of  which  they  are  a  criticism.  Still,  they  would 
not  be  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  if  they  did  not  contain  much 
thai  was  worthy  of  study.  There  is  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  the  absurd  theory  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was 
martyred  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  James;  and  if 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  con- 
clusively  proved,  the  weakness  of  Dr.  Moffatt's  arguments 
on  the  other  side  is.  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
is  a  revindication  of  the  South  Galatian  theory  (which 
Dr.  Moffatt  has  had  the  temerity  to  deny),  and  an  account 
of  some  lately  discovered  inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor. 

"The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  ('Orpheus  et  l'lvaiigile ')."  By 
P.  Batiffol.  Translated  by  G.  C.  H.  Pollen.  London  :  Long- 
mans.   1911.    4s.  6d.  net. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  good  English  translation  of 
"Orpheus  et  l'Evangile  "  ;  its  French  title  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  book  arose  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
as  an  answer  to  the  account  of  Christian  origins  contained 
m  Salomon  Reinach's  "  Orpheus  ".  But  it  is  more  than  a 
reply  to  that  book  ;  it  is  an  extremely  well-arranged,  sober 
piece  of  Christian  apologetic,  and  one  of  the  best  defences 
of  the  New  Testament  history  that  we  have  read  of  late 
years.  Intended  for  the  cultivated  laity,  it  is  neither  too 
technical  nor  too  elementary,  and  gives  just  the  information 
which  the  average  intelligent  layman  stands  in  need  of. 
Mgr.  Batiffol  is  well  read  in  English  and  German  theology, 
liberal  as  well  as  conservative;  and  he  is  himself"  a 
conservative  of  a  very  reasonable  type. 

"The  Question  of  Divorce."  By  C.  Gore.  London  :  Murray.  1911. 
Is.  net. 

"The  History  of  Divorce  and  Ke-ma-riage,  for  English  Church- 
men "  Compiled  from  Holy  Scripture,  Church  Councils  and 
Authoritative  Writer!  by  H.  J.  Wilkins.  London  :  Longmans 
1910.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"Marriage  and  Divorce"  By  C.  Chapman.  ("Woman  Citizen 
Series. ")    London  :  Nutt.  1911. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  study  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  divorce 
question  he  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  these  three  books  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he  will  rise  from  their  perusal 

villi  idois  sadly  mixed.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Dr.  Wilkins  would  uphold  the  traditions  of  the  Western 
Qharch  in  all  their  strictness,  and  absolutely  forbid 
re-marriage  after  divorce,  even  to  the  "innocent  party", 
whom  Dr.    Wilkins.   at  any  rate,  regards   as   very  rare! 

I  hey  are  both  forced  by  the  logic  of  their  position  into  free 
criticism  of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Matthew,  and  they 
do  not  shrink  from  asserting  that  its  famous  exception 
"save  for  the  cause  of  fornication"  was  never  uttered  by 
our  Loid,  and  is  in  fact  clean  contrary  to  His  teaching  ; 
n  must  therefore  have  been  inserted  deliberated  by  the 


evangelist,  and  that  in  the  very  sermon  which  contains  such 
stern  language  as  to  those  who  "loose"  commandments 
which  God  has  bound,  and  teach  men  so.  Mr.  Chapman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of  civil  marriage  and  cheap 
and  easy  divorce,  both  as  a  cure  and  a  preventive  of  unhappy 
wedded  life  ;  the  easier  divorce  is,  the  less  will  people  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  He  has  certainly  put  his  finger 
on  many  hardships  in  existing  laws  as  they  affect  married 
women,  and  he  has  collected  a  number  of  anecdotes,  some  of 
them  ancient,  and  others  not  particularly  relevant ;  but 
spite  of  his  stories  and  statistics  we  doubt  whether  his 
remedy  would  not  aggravate  the  disease  ;  Paul  Bourget's 
"  Un  Divorce  ",  which  is  also  accompanied  by  statistics,  tells 
a  different  tale,  and  so  do  the  earlier  pages  of  Dr.  Wilkins' 
compilation, 

'The  Church  and  the  Age."  By  W.  R.  Irge.  London  :  Iongmans 
1912.    2s.  net. 

Dean  Inge's  lectures  have  aroused  interest,  amusement, 
and  anger,  from  the  caustic  manner  in  which  he  has  attacked 
the  democratic  principles  at  work  both  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  Age ;  and  certainly  he  thinks  poorly  of  the  Church,  worse 
of  the  Age,  and  worst  of  reporters.  But  he  aims  higher  than 
mere  criticism  ;  he  has  striven,  with  what  success  we  must 
leave  the  philosophers  to  decide,  to  construct  a  pocket-theory 
of  tha  universe,  with  special  reference  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  and  the  past  and  present  of  the  Christian  Church. 
His  survey  of  Church  History  is  broad,  but  disheartening 
from  its  bigoted  hatred  of  Rome;  and  it  ends  with  an  easy 
prophecy  of  the  future  when  a  free  and  glorious  Protes- 
tantism will  show  the  world  what  Christianity  really  is. 
For  the  early  Church  he  has  small  respect;  "  the  traditions 
•of  the  first  six  centuries  ",  he  says,  "  are  the  traditions  of 
the  rattle  and  the  feeding-bottle  "  ;  yet  Origen,  Athanasius, 
and  Augustine  treated  those  traditions  with  reverence,  and 
their  intellects  are  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  best 
specimens  of  Teutonic  Christianity,  even  with  that  <  : 
Dr.  Inge  himself. 

"  Twelve  Cambridge  Sermors."  By  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  Edited,  wi'h 
a  r'emoir,  by  H.  F.  Stewa-t.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.    1911.  5s. 

Thelate Professor  Mayor  was  known  to  the  big  wrorld  mainly  1 
as  the  editor  of  Juvenal;  but  his  knowledge  of  theology  and 
history  was  as  profound  as  his  knowledge  of  Latin.     His  I 
sermons,  splendid  in  their  enthusiasm  and  pure  English 
style,  were  often  privately  printed,  with  notes;  the  notes] 
generally  exceeded  the  actual  discourses   in  length,  and/ 
exhibited  a   marvellous  amount   of   learning.      Not   only  I 
members  of  his  College  and  University,  but  all  who  love] 
letters,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  publishing  this! 
selection,  and  for  prefacing  it  with  a  delightful  account  of 
the  preacher's  life — surely  one  of  the  simplest,  quaintest,  j 
and  most  beautiful  lives  ever  lived  by  Christian  scholar. 

For  this  Week's  Bonks  see  page  760. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

REDHILL,  SURREY. 

E.  C.  P.  HULL,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

FOR  CHILDREN  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary  schools  an' 
those  requiring  control  with  expert  supervision. 

SELECTED  CASES  admitted  on  reduced  inclusive  fees. 

THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAY  admitted  by  votes  of  Subscriber, 
either  free  or  with  part-payment. 

OVER  300  PATIENTS  supported  by  Voluntary  Contribu 
tions. 

Full  information  and  advice :  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Secretary,  36  King  William  St.,  E.C 
Telephone  :  7684  London  Wall. 


IIMSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

FXOLE  SdPERlEURF.  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  I'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL 

A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  ihe  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  studenis  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associat' 
continu.lly  with  French  s  udents.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  <  f  life  among  French  people. 

English  students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  de  Wagrarr 
Paris. 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN,  36  Prince's  Roac 

I.iverrool. 

CANTERBURY  COLLEGE,  CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALANL 

CHAIR   OF  CLASSICS. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Professor  of  Classics  at  Canterbur- 
College,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand  (a  College  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Ne 
Zealand).  Salary  £(%o  per  annum,  without  fees.  Particulars  and  forms  of  appl 
cation  are  obtainable  by  tending  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the  Hig 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.,  to  whoi 
applications  are  to  be  delivered  not  later  than  Thursday,  15th  August,  1912. 
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J>  &  O    PASSENGER  SERVICES. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,  &c. 
Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 
(Under  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government.) 


o 


CRUISES  %Bia  " MANTUA. 1 


SUMMER 

•*      (11,500  tons)  and 
S.Y.  "VECTIS"  (6,000  tons). 
From  LONDON  (*Callin?  at  LEITHl 


"NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN,  &c   Cr. 

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS    Cr. 

•NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN,  &c   Cr. 

•SPITSBERGEN,  NORWAY    Cr. 

RUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  &c   Cr. 

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS    Cr. 

•NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN,  &c   Cr. 

Fares  from  about  £t  a  day. 
For  Illustrated  Programme,  Cabin  Plans,  and  all  information  apply 


B— Jun.  20—19  Davs. 

5—  Jun.  2fl— 13  Days. 
C— July  11—19  D:iys. 

6—  July  16—28  Days. 
D— Aug.   2—21  Davs. 

7—  Aug.  16—13  Days. 
E— Aug.  2S— 13  Davs. 


P  &  O  Co. 


Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C., 
or  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


LONDON. 


P  &  O   PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA 


Steamers 


Service 


•EDINBURGH  CASTLE       ...  Royal  Mail 

JDUNLUCE  CASTLE  ...  Intermediate 

•KENILWORTH  CASTLE    ...  Royal  Mail 

tGALICIAN    Intermediate 


London 
June  14 
June  21 


Southampton 

i  June  15 
June  15 
June  22 
June  22 


Via  Madeira.  J  Via  Teneriffe.  t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
West  End  Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Sireet,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  Sireet. 


Yachting  Cruises 

to  the  WEST  HIGHLANDS, 
WEST  &  NORTH  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND, 
or  ROUND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beautiful  Scenery,  Excellent  Accommodation,  Liberal 
Table,  and  Moderate  Fares. 


Full  Particulars  of  Sailings  will  b;  sent  on  application  to 

M.   Langlands  &  Sons  (Dept.  A4;,  Liverpool. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL      BATH  HOTEL 
The  only  Hotel  on  Ea-,t  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.    Magnificent  Lounge.    Oarage.    Telegraphic  Address  . 

LtxLgiATK."  Telephone  181.  "  It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth; 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England.  '—The  Quten,  November  18,  191 1. 

f~*ROWBOROUGH. — CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Se.i  I^vel.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Ijrgc  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiard*. 
Telegrams  :  "  Cre»t,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  G|. 

T  NT  ER  LA  KEN*.    HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

A  petition  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaa1.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Term  ■  moderate. 

T    ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

I  4  Fll H  1 1—  Family  Hotel.  Beautifully  nituated  in  its  own  ground*  of  several 
acre-..  Directly  facing  the  sea.  GoodGarage.   lei.  No.  55.  A.  Gascok.nk,  Manager. 

LUCERNE.  —  GRAND     HOTEL  NATIONAL. 
Highly  pauoniwd.    I'rivate  bathroom  I  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 

MATLOCK.— ROCKSIDE  HYDRO.  Full  modern 
tuiie  of  Turkish.  Kief  trie  and  Hydro  BatU.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Coarse  (il  hole*).    Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Managers. 

CJ  1 1  AN  KLIN,    I.W.     ROYAL  SPA    HOTEL.  The 

v7    Lii-giU,  iMdlng  and  only  Hot*-!  r.c»r  lo  or  facinj  llie  UluMraied  Tariff 

of  M  a     .;  ' 

SEVENOAKS 

ROYAL    CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DSLIOHTPUL  OLD  QARDEN 

and  paMure^of  u  acre*  ;  -<y>  fe»t  atx.v*  «a  Iml  j  wi'h  '  harming  »urrounding..  and 
places  of  inlere.t,  including  KNOLE  MOJlt  »n.|  Park. 
KeMfillnrt.  and  r  ?fin»m*nt.     K»tensiv»  Gjraj' 

I'i  .t„,rt.,..  '.    M  \K  ill  W.I 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors   will    find    First   Claw    Hotel    Accommodation  at  the 
"IAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  If.  situated  clone  lo  th<?  Cathedral 
MODERATE  TERMS.    0  inibui  mecU  all  tral 

J'ropricux,  S.  A I  KEY. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


n  making:,  use   less  quantity,  it   being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Pi  is"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Bell  Bands. 

•  ■  BREECHES  CUT." 


thermos! 


1 


VACUUM 
FLASKS  &  JUGS 

I F  everyone  made  as 
1  sure  of  getting  the 
genuine  THERMOS  as 
do  those  who  have  once 
tried  the  imitations,  warn- 
ings would  no  more  be 
necessary. 

Whichever  you  buy,  it 
generally  means  a  THERMOS 
in  the  end  you  save  money, 
time  ami  trouble  by  ordering 
the  TIIEUMOS  first.  Hot 
water  hot  for  24  hour*.  Cold 
water  cold  for  days.  In  any 
climate,  under  any  condition 
-  if  there  *  THEKMOS  on 
the  Flask. 

THERMOS  Jugs  or  Flaaks  are  sold  ovsrywhero 

Of  all  Jawollora,  Chomtata, 
Ironmonien    and  Stores 


I 


8 


I 


L 


Wholtiatl  inly 

-  Z.  Outmabh  ft  Co.,  I  I  song  I  .ant,  London,  E. 
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The  Eye=Witness 


EDITED  BY 


HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


By  C.  C. 
the  Eye-Witness.  By 


By  B.  C. 


THIS    WEEK'S    ISSUE  CONTAINS 

One  Veak. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
Valedictory  Remarks. 

Quantum  Mutatus  :  IV.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Readers  01 
Junius. 

A  Ghetto  Derby.    By  Delf. 
Ballades  Urbane.   No.  LII.  :  A  Last  Ballade 
In  a  Free  Country.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
National  Biography.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Other  Articles. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Office:  16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By      PAT,     Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garten,  W  C. 


Sport 

Society 

Drama 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Evtry  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WFEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it- 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
STORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hi  nting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  l>y  the  Proprietors  of  the   "GRAPHIC,"   Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BiocnAPiiY. 

Lec    the    American    (Gamaliel     Bradford,    jun.).  Constable. 

10s.  6c7.  net. 

Memories  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  (Thomas  R.  Way).  Lane. 

10i.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Daughter  of  Brahma  (J.  A.  R.  Wylie) ;    The    Unknown  * 

Woman  (Anne  Warwick).    Mills  and  Boon.    6  s.  each. 

The  Mark  of  the  Crow  (Edgar  Swan);  Lovo's  Outlaw*  (Archi- 
bald B.  Spens).    Digby,  Long.    6«.  each. 

Clowns  (Winifred  M.  Mai  n  ib).    Lynwood.  6s. 

The  Darksome  Maids  of  Bagleere  (W.  H.  Kersey).    Swift.  6?. 

The  Virgin   Royal  (Mrs.  Donald  Shaw).     Palmer.  6*. 

Lost  Farm  Camp  (Harry  Herbert  Knibbs).    Constable.  6.9. 

How  'Twas  (Stephen  Reynolds).    Macmillan.   5.-.  net. 

History. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  "Netherlands.     Vol.  V.  (P<tius 

Johannes  Blok).    Putnam.    12«.  6'/.  net. 
A  History  of  Preston  in  Amounderness  (H.  W.  Clemeaha).  I 

Manc  hester  :  At  the  University  Press.    7*.  6d.  net. 
Four  French  Adventurers  (Stoddard  Dewey).    Nelson.    2s.  net. 
The  Ruth ven  Fam  ily  Papers  (Critically  Revised  and  Edited  by 

Samuel  Cowan).    Simpkin,  Marshall.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Old  Irish  World  (Alice  Stopford  Green).    Macmillan.  4j. 

Bet. 

Reprints. 

The  Progress  of  the  Nation  (G.  R.  Porter).    Methucn.    21a.  net.  1 
The  Gift  of  S.  Anthony  (Charles  Granville).    Swift.    6c/.  net. 
Travel. 

Across  Australia  (Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen).  Mac- 
millan.   Two  vols.    21s.  net.  j 

Guiana  :  British,  French  and  Dutch  (James  Rod  way).  10«.  6</. 
net.  j 

Oft  Beaten  Tracks  in  Brittany  (Emil  Davies).  Swift.  7s.  6<7. 
net. 

School  Books. 

Problems  and  Exercises  in  English  History.     Vol.  III.  The 
Second  Anglo-French  Struggle,  1688-1837  (J.  S.  Lindsey).  1 
Cambridge  :  Heffer.   4s.  6(1.  net. ' 

The  Sea  Road  to  the  East  (A.  J.  Sargeant).    Philip.    Is.  net. 

Numerical  Trigonometry  (J.  W.  Mercer),  2«.  6rf.;  Examples  in 
Numerical" Trigonometry  (E.  A.  Price);  Silva  Latina  :  a 
Latin  Reading-book  (Chosen  and  Arranged  by  J.  D.  Duff), 
2s.  each;  Silas  Marner  (Edited  by  F.  E.  Bevan),  1*.  Can- 
bridge  !  at  the  University  Press. 

Shakespeare  \?  King  John  (With  Introduction,  etc.,  by  C.  W. 
Crook).    Ralph,  Holland.  2s. 

Man  and  His  Conquest  of  Nature  (Marion  I.  Newbigin).  Black. 
2  s. 

Theology. 

The  Gospels  (Rev.  Leighton  Pullan).    Longmans.  5s. 
The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus   (Arthur  Drews). 
Watts.    6s.  net. 

Sancti  Benedicti  Rogula  Monachorum  (D.  Cuthbertus  Butler). 

Herder.    3s.  2d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Patriots  :  A  Plav  in  Three  Acts  (Lennox  Robinson) ;  Judgment  : 

A  Play  in  Two  Acts  (Joseph  Campbell).    Maunsel.    Is.  6e7. 

net  each. 

One  Black  Swan  (Pauline  Mary  Tarn),  Is.  ntt ;  Song  in  Septem- 
ber (Norman  Gale),  5».  net.  Constable. 
Threa  Allegorical  Plays  (W.  A.  B.).    Dent.    5a.  net. 
The  Land  of  Hearts  Desire  (W.  B.  Yeats).    London.  Unwin. 
Is.  net. 

The  Choice  and  other  Poems  (Mrs.  Victor  Campbell).  London  : 
Lynwood.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Crisis  in  India,  The  (K.  Srinivasa  Rau).  Madras  :  Higgin- 
botham. 

Essentials    of    Poetry   (William  Allan    Neilson).  Constable. 

5s.  net. 

In  Praise  of  Cambridge  :  An  Anthology  in  Prose  and  Verse 

(Sydney  Waterlow,  M.A.).    Constable.    Ss.  net. 
In  Praise  of  Edinburgh  :  An  Anthology  in   Prose  and  Verse 

(Rosaline  Masson).    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Johnsonian  Gleanings.    Part  II.    Francis  Barber,  the  Doctor's 

Negro  Servant  (Aleyn  Lvell  Reade).    Arden  Press. 
Marriage.  Divorce  and  '.Morality  (Henry  C.  Day).    Burns  and 

Oates.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Municipal  Trading  (Douglas  Knoop). 

Macmillan.    10<.  net. 
Railway*  and  the  State,  The  (Frederic  W.  Pirn).    Unwin.  5s. 

net. 

Rational?  of  Rates.  The  (A.  D.  Macbeth).    Edinburgh  :  Hodge. 

Scottish  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
(J.  H.  Millar).    Glasgow  :  Maclehose.    10s.  net. 

Some  Weak  Points  in  Christian  Socialism  (W.  Sanday).  Long- 
mans.   1«.  net. 

Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Awakening  of  China  (J.  Cantlie  and  C.  S. 

Jones).    Jarrold.    6s.  net. 
Synge,  J.  M.  :  A  Critical  Study  (P.  P.  Howe).    Seeker.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  Jcnf.. — L'Action  Nationale, 
2/r.  5Gv.  ;  United  Empire ;  The  Charity  Organisation  Re- 
view. 6tl.  net;  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  net;  Geographi- 
cal Journal,  St.  net. 
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THE  GREAT  DEMONSTRATION  AGAINST  THE  WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT  BILL  THIS  WEEK. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Across    Australia.       By  Baldwin 

SPENCER,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  J. 
GILLEN,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub-Protector  of 
Aborigines  for  South  Australia.  With  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  In  2  Vols.,  Svo.  2rs.  net. 

The   Old  Irish   World.     By  ALICE 

STOPFORD  GREEN.  Author  of  "The  Making  of 
Ireland  and  its  Undoing,"  &c.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    8vo.  4s.  net. 


The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Muni- 
cipal Trading.  By  douglas  knoop,  ma., 

Lecturer  on  Economics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 


STEPHEN  REYNOLDS'  NEW  BOOK. 

How  'Twas.  Short  Stories  and  Small 
Travels.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  Author 
of  "Seems  So,"  "A  Poor  Man's  House,"  &c.  Extra 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "The  merit  [of  his  work]  seems  to  grow  with 
every  book  he  writes.  .  .  .  As  for  the  humour,  it  is  perfect,  and 
nobody  has  better  put  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  and  the  ramp  of  the  hawser 
into  print." 

NEW  6s.  NOVEL. 

The  Sign.  By  Mrs.  ROMILLY  FEDDEN 
(Katharine  Waldo  Douglas).    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Spectator. — "Alike  in  atmosphere,  aim  and  characterisation, 
the  book  is  of  un;ommon  m:rit    .    .    .    a  fine  story." 

The  Tint's.  —  "The  outer  and  the  inner  life  of  that  strange  country 
(Brittany)  of  brutes  and  mystics  is  unfolded  with  delicate  art,  and  the 
novel,  quietly  and  warmly  written,  has  much  beauty  of  thought  and 
feeling." 

Manchester  Guardian.— Nowhere  in  recent  fiction  have  we  read 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  pilgrimage  of  little  Yves  across  the  landes 
to  the  Madonna  of  Tremour  in  aid  of  his  sister." 


MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BO.OK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface. 
Introduction'. 
I.    Numerical  Argument. 
II.    Unity  and  Continuity  of  the  Church. 

III.  The  Church  in  Wales — National,  Not  Alien. 

IV.  Disestablishment. 
V.  Tithe. 

VI.  Other  Endowments  :  Glebe,  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  Grants  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

VII .  DlSSNDOWMENT. 

VIII.    Precedents:  The  Monasteries  and  the  Irish 
Church. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Hill  this  week  gives  a  special  timeliness  to  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Gore's  admirable  sixpenny  volume,  which  forcibly  and 
lucidly  summarises  the  case  against  the  Government 
policy.  A  spirited  preface  is  contributed  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil."— The  World. 

"Mr.  Ormsby-Gore's  pages  state  the  case  for  Un- 
church with  admirable  clearness,  and  provide  in  a 
convenient  form  all  the  facts  needed  by  those  who 
will  be  taking  part  in  this  controversy." 

Tht  Morning  Pott. 

WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND  DISENDOWMENT 

Of  nil  Booksellers,  6d.  net  | 
Post  free,  7}jd.,  cirect  from  the  Office. 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  GO.,  LTD., 
IOa  King  Strcot,  Govont  Gartlon,  W. '  . 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 
What  the  Northern   Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amcry  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
arc  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  docs 
not  throw  new  lij,rht,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  carelul  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses.' 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.    net  ;    <>r   post  free  from 
the  Office.  4  (1. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 

be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By   W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  is.  l.'d. 
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"  Saturday 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10    KING   STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN.  W.C. 
THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  ROBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Beady.   5s.  net. 

Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 
TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 

Manihot  Glaziovii, 

The  New  Manihots, 

The  Ficus, 

Funtumia  E'astica, 

and  others. 


INTERI'L  ANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  Sac,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller^  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5*.  s,d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 

CLEAN    WEEDING    WITH    THE  PLOUGH 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  STEWART. 
DIVIDEND    POSSIBILITIES  of  CHOTA. 
THE  FIBRE  WORLD. 

JUGRA  &  SEMBAWANG  MEETINGS. 


AN 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM.  In  the  United  Kingdom.  6/6; 
Abroad,  8  8. 


IO 
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STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up-to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  are  connected 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter  — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary  -- 
Manager— Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk— can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Hook  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence— How  to  Estimate  Costs— How  to  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc.  —  How  to  Ship  Goods — How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article  — How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department — How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department — How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes— How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste— inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour— which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
finest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  11  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Comi>any, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE"  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  volume  now,  and  one  volume  every  two  months 
until  completion. 
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Address 
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PREMIER  OIL  AND  PIPE  LINE. 

SCHEME  OF  AMALGAMATION  APPROVED. 


An  extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  PreiEi*r  Oil 
and  Pipe  Line  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday  to  consider  and, 
if  thought  fit,  pass  the  following  resolutions  :  (1)  "  That  the  capital  of 
the  company  be  increased  to  £3,750,000,  by  the  creation  of  1,250,000 
Participating  Preference  shares  of  £1  each,  entitled  to  a  preferred  non- 
camulative  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  after  tie  Ordinary 
shares  have  received  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
to  a  right  to  participate  pari  passu  with  the  Ordinary  shares  in  the 
surplus  profits  of  each  year  available  for  dividend,  and  by  the  creation 
of  1,500,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each."  (2)  "  That  the  Ordinary  shares 
of  the  company,  including  the  existing  shares,  shall  be  entitled  to 
Teceive  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company  available  for  dividend  in  each 
year,  after  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  for  that 
year  on  the  Preference  shares,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  to  participate  pari  passu  with  the  Preference  share- 
holders in  any  further  distribution  of  profits."  (3)  "  That  the  regulations 
contained  in  the  printed  document,  entitled  '  Articles  of  Association  of 
the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company,  Ltd.,'  submitted  to  this 
meeting  (and  for  the  purpose  of  identification  signed  by  the  Chairman 
thereof),  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  regulations  of 
this  company  to  the  exclusion  of  and  in  substitution  of  all  the  existing 
regulations  thereof. "  (4)  "  That  the  provisional  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Chairman  of  this  Company  of  the  first  part,  the  Deutsche 
Erdol  Aktiengesellschaft  and  the  Banking  House  of  Lauponmuhlen  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  second  part,  dated  in  Berlin  24  May,  1912.  under  which 
certain  properties  and  interests  are  to  be  acquired  by  this  company, 
be  and  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  the  board  be  and  is  hereby 
authorised  to  carry  into  effect  such  agreement,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tions, and  other  necessary  agreements  with  the  various  companies  con- 
cerned."   Mr.  E.  T.  Boxall  (the  Chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Francis  S.  Keane;  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  circular  letter 
to  the  shareholders  had  been  read.  The  negotiations  whicli  had  culminated 
in  these  proposals  had  been  proceeding  for  some  months.  So  many 
different  interests  were  involved,  not  only  commercial  but  in  some  respects 
international,  that  they  were  compelled  to  adjust  the  scheme  very 
delicately.  The  value  of  properties  to  be  acquired  had  been  calculated 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  He  was  sure  if  the  amalgamation  was 
completed  the  result  would  be  to  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
company's  present  holding-,  and  to  establish  it  on  such  a  basis  that 
in  the  future  it  must  take  its  place  among  the  leading  oil  enterprises 
of  the  world.  He  had  received  a  good  many  letters  from  shareholders 
expressing  approval  of  the  scheme.  In  April  last  this  company  possessed 
15  producing  wells,  21  in  course  of  drilling,  and  a  very  large  area  of 
undeveloped  land,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  oil-bearing.  The  production  at  the  time  of  the  circular  in  April 
was  at  the  rate  of  500  ton6  daily,  and  this  had  been  maintained  to  the 
present  time,  the  actual  production  at  the  present  time  being  550  tons 
daily.    This  was  satisfactory,  but  the  board  had  felt  that,  in  view  of  the 


favourable  position  of  the  property  and  the  enormous  possibilities  for 
developments,  they  possessed  the  nucleus  of  a  very  important  undertaking 
and  that  they  must  look  to  the  further  welfare  of  the  company.  Tno 
first  consideration  that  influenced  them  in  entering  into  these  negotiations 
was  the  introduction  of  adequate  working  capital  to  further  develop  the 
extensive  oil  territory  they  held.  They  had  very  extensive  territories, 
and  with  such  a  large  area  containing  such  high-grade  oil,  the  share- 
holders would  have  had  reason  to  reproach  the  directors  if  they  had 
been  content  to  hold  these  valuable  territories  and  make  no  effort  to  find 
the  necessary  working  capital  for  the  purpose  of  development  on  a 
proper  scale.  The  amount  of  working  capital  provided  under  the  scheme 
was  £181,000,  and  in  addition  to  that,  thev  had  other  resources,  making 
the  working  capital  at  least  £250,000.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  ample 
for  present  requirements  and  energetic  development,  and  should  it  be 
found  necessary  at  any  later  date  to  provide  further  capital  it  should 
be  easv  to  obtain  it  on  favourable  terms  by  the  issue  of  the  shares  now 
held  in  reserve.  Another  result  of  the  scheme  would  be  that  they  would 
have  an  increased  profit  on  the  crude  oil.  Possessing,  as  they  would, 
four  refineries  with  a  capacity  of  170,000  tons  of  crude  oil  yearly,  it 
would  be  seen  that  they  would  be  able  to  realise  full  market  price  for 
that  quantity.  What  seemed  to  him  a  favourable  criticism  on  the  scheme 
was  that  none  of  the  contracting  parties  were  really  satisfied  with  the 
terms  on  which  they  would  enter  the  combine.  He  thought,  however,  that 
a  fair  compromise  between  the  many  interests  involved  had  been  arrived 
at  after  very  prolonged  negotiations.  A  point  had  been  raised  in  a 
letter  from  a  shareholder  as  to  why  the  scheme  had  been  brought  forward 
before  the  accounts  for  the  current  year  had  been  presented.  He  could 
only  say  that  there  were  always  two  parties  to  a  bargain,  and  the  other 
side  were  not  agreeable  that  the  matter  should  be  deferred  until  after 
the  accounts  of  this  company  were  made  up,  which  would  have  necessitated 
a  delay  of  several  months."  Under  the  present  arrangement  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  of  the  properties  included  in  the  combine  would 
accrue  for  profit  as  from  May  1  this  year.  With  reference  to  the  issue 
of  Preference  shares,  he  was  pleased  to  say  they  had  been  placed  without 
commission,  and  as  they  felt  that  under  the  new  arrangement  these 
Preference  shares  would  be  very  attractive,  they  stipulated  that  a  portion 
of  the  purchase  price  for  the  refineries  and  other  properties  should  be 
payable  either  in  cash  or  Preference  shares,  and  that  privilege  of 
subscribing  for  a  portion  of  this  issue  should  be  given  to  the  existing 
sliarehloders  of  the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company.  Each  share- 
holder would  have  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  Preference  share  for 
every  three  Ordinary  shares  held  at  present.  The  right  must  be  exercised 
within  ten  days  after  the  confirmatory  meeting,  to  be  held  27  June.  In 
summarising  the  benefits  of  the  scheme,  he  would  like  to  emphasise  the 
following  points  : — In  the  first  place,  economy  in  administration ;  and 
he  thought  that  item  should  prove  very  considerable.  Secondly,  the 
development  on  a  large  scale  of  the  very  valuable  oil  territories  held  by 
the  company,  and  also  those  to  be  brought  into  the  combine.  Thirdly, 
the  completeness  of  the  organisation  provided  in  the  amalgamation,  which 
included  the  production  of  crude  oil.  control  of  a  large  number  of  pipe- 
lines and  storage  tanks,  the  refineries  for  dealing  with  their  own  oil.  and 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  all  intermediate  profits  on  the  manufacture  and 
sales  of  by-products.  And,  lastly,  the  importance  of  possessing  dis- 
tributing organisation  such  as  that  controlled  by  the  Deutsche  Erdol 
Gesellschaf  t.  They  considered  that  under  the  scheme  they  would  possess 
at  least  73  wells  producing  and  in  course  of  drilling,  so  that  they  might 
reasonably  anticipate  in  a  very  short  time  a  greatly  increased  production, 
and  consequent  larger  profits.  For  the  further  protection  of  Ordinary 
shareholders,  it  had  bee  nprovided  in  the  Articles  that  the  amount 
carried  to  reserve  in  any  one  year  should  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent, 
or  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  earned.  In  conclusion  he 
would  state  that  the  present  opportunity  was  certainly  a  unique  one  for 
placing  the  company  on  a  sound  financial  and  industrial  basis. 

The  Chairman  having  replied  to  certain  questions,  the  scheme  was 
approved,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  ended  the  proceedings. 
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CONSTABLES  NEW  BOOKS. 


EVE.  MA ARTl'.N  MAAKTKNS 

Just  Published.  Aulhor  of  "Healers." 

"'Eve'  is  one  of  those  books  that  you  begin  by  liking  much,  and  admiring 
slightly,  and  end  by  admiring  enormously -and  bating;  During  tbc  early 
chapters  of  Mr.  Maarttn  Maarten's  new  story  I  told  myself  that  I  must  really 
start  for  Holland  next  week  if  only  on  the  off-chance  of  encountering  such  delight- 
ful person  as  the  characters  in  this  book.    Altogether  a  strikingly  clever  novel." 

— Punch. 

A    FRENCH    NOVEL    IN  ENGLISH. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT.         w.  L.  geok<;e 

Just  Published.  Author  of  "  A  Bed  of  Hoses,"  &C. 

"  Mr.  George  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  novel  the  power  Cf  which  cannot 
be  denied.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  power  of  writing  it  is  a 
book  that  there  are  not  many  who  would  possess  the  qualifications  to  write.  The 
result  is  a  book  that  a  good  many  readers  will  turn  to  because  of  the  incidental 
information  it  conveys  of  a  certain  tvpe  of  Parisian  bourgeois  life  .  .  .  holds 
attention  to  the  end  .  .  .  Altogether  Mr.  George  has  given  us  a  noteworthy  novel 
.  .  .  there  is  passion  in  the  book,  and  passion  in  contrast,  moreover,  which  is 
the  most  salutary  thing  that  Art  can  show  us." — English  Review. 

A  HOOSIER  CHRONICLE. 

Just  Published.  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 


Author  of  "  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles." 

11  Few  men  have  ever  been  so  well  qualified  to  present  the  life  and  ideals 
of  a  State  as  Mr.  Nicholson.  Certainly  none  has  ever  acomplished  the  task 
more  brilliantly  than  has  been  done  in  this  book.  It  is  a  picture  of  American 
lile,  made  as  charming  as  it  is  interesting  by  the  author's  admirable  literary 
manner  and  constant  humour." 

"  By  a  novelist  of  good  standing." — The  Times. 

EVE'S  SECOND  HUSBAND. 

CORRA  HARRIS 

Author  of  "  A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife." 

THE    EXPLOITS    OF    KESHO  NAIK, 

DACOIT.  Sir  EDMUND  C.  COX 

Just  Published.       Author  o(  "  Achievements  of  John  Carruthers.' 

THE  RED  VINTAGE.  john  siiarts. 

Just  Published. 

THE  PERMANENT  UNCLE. 

DOUGLAS  GOLDRIXG. 
JOHN  TREVENA 


HENRY  A.  SHUTE 


WINTERING  HAY. 
A  COUNTRY  LAWYER. 
HERITAGE.  Valentin  a  iiawtrey 

PAUL'S  PARAGON. 
THE  GOOD  GIRL. 


W.  E.  NO  KRIS 
VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN 


CONSTABLE'S  ANTHOLOGIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

(5/-  net.)  SIDNEY  WATERLOW,  M.A. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


(6/-  net.) 


ROSALINE  MASSON 


"  Not  before  has  this  pious  task  been  done  with  such  thoioughness  or  loving 
care." — The  Observer. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  OXFORD.  II. 

(6/-  net.)  Manners  and  Customs. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  OXFORD.  I. 

(6/-  net.)  History  and  Topography. 

THOMAS  SECCOMBE,  M.A.,  &  H.  SPENCER  SCOTT,  M.A. 


IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 

IN   PRAISE  OF  WINCHESTER. 
IN    PRAISE   OF  SWITZERLAND. 
IN    PRAISE   OF  AUSTRALIA. 


ENGLISH   PEOPLE  OVERSEAS. 

Edited  by  A.  WYATT  TILBY 
JUST  PUBLISHED.     VOL.  IV. 

THE  AMERICAN   TROPICS.  (6/- net.) 

Volume  IV.  deals  with  all  the  Uriiish  settlements  in  the  tropics  ;  in  the 
Wen  Indies,  South  America,  Wetf  atd  East  Africa,  and  Asia;  concluding 
with  a  chapter  on  the  ebb  and  How  of  Imperialism  in  the  Victorian  age. 

RECENTL  Y  ISSUED. 

Vol.  I.  AMERICAN  COLONIES,  158C-1  763,  4  S 
Vol.  II.  INDIA,  1603-1826.  4  6 

Vol.  III.  CANADA,  1763-1867.  6 
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TITANIC 
BY  FILSON  YOUNG 

"  Wherever  men's  hearts  have  hcen  stirred  this  liltle  book  should 
go,  for  it  is  the  eloquent  vindication  of  patient  women  and  brave 
men,"  says  I  he  /'nil  Mall  Gaxctlt  reviewer  of  Mr.  Filson  Young's 
story  of  the  great  disaster.  "  What  he  lias  done  is  to  give  III  the 
life  story  of  the  hapless  vessel,  from  her  triumphant  launch  in  the 
Belfast  yards  to  the  last  '  plunge  to  the  icy  depths  of  death.'  It  is 
a  theme  worthy  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  he  has  reached 
something  of  their  grandeur  by  imitating  their  restraint.  There  is 
not  a  single  appeal,  tacit  or  express,  to  the  emotions  of  sensation  ; 
there  is  no  descent  to  indignity  in  thought  or  diction."  2s.  6d.  net. 
■ 

PHRYNETTE  MARRIED 

Madame  Troly  Curtin  here  repeats  the  success  of  her  first  novel 
"Phrynette  and  London.''  'Hie  first  review  (The  Times)  says: 
"  We  much  enjoyed  her  socie  ty  and  the  charm  of  her  French 
liveliness  and  naivete  among  the  strange  Finglish.  Now  she  has  a 
big,  honest,  and  simple  English  sportsman  for  a  husband  who  does 
not  quite  realize  that  it  does  not  do  to  lea\e  her  alone  for  three 
months.  Her  own  story  of  that  time  reveals,  in  all  unconsciousness, 
such  a  tender,  vivid,  impulsive  piece  of  pure  femininity  that  the 
reader  cannot  frown  over  her."  The  second  tevicw  (The  Daily 
Telegraph)  says  :  "  Written  with  remarkable  vivacity  and  natural- 
ness  .    .    .    Marked  throughout  with  a  keen  literary  seme."  6s. 

FIVE  OTHER  *NEW  NOVELS 

HAPPY  HAWKINS 

By  Robert  Alexander  Wason,  the  story  of  a  big-hearted,  whimsical, 
lovable  Westerner,  a  book  which  every  or.e  who  has  read  it  is 
enthusiastic  about.    Illustrated.  6s. 


HER  HUSBAND:   THE  MYSTERY 
OF  A  MAN 

By  Julia  Magrudcr,  a  powerful  novel  of  a  man  who  grows  more 
remarkable  and  mystifying  through  each  page  of  the  story.  Illus- 
trated, fs. 

M 

THE  MARRIAGE  PORTION 

By  Mrs.  Mitchell  Keays,  aulhor  of  "  He  that  Eateth  Bread  with 
Me."    An  outspoken  treatment  of  the  marriage  problem.  6s. 


ALMAYNE  OF  MAINFORT 

By  R.  H.  Gretton,  author  of  "Ingram."  The  Xalion  reviewer 
describes  this  book  as'- A  suave,  talented,  and  thoughtful  novel 
which  makes  charming  reading,  rich  as  it  is  in  clever  little  character 
studies  and  intimate  atmospheres.  The  book  is,  in  short,  an  original 
piece  of  work,  a  good  product  of  the  leisured  soil  and  ideas  which 
it  reflects  so  skilfully." 

■ 

WHEN  LOVE  CALLS  MEN  TO  ARMS. 

By  Stephen  Chalmers.    A  vigorous  Scotch  romiaca  whioa  wilt 

satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  reader  u  ho  likes  a  good  yarn.  6s. 

m.   k  m 

TRIPOLI  THE  MYSTERIOUS. 

In  "Tripoli  the  Mysterious"  Mrs.  Locmis  Todd  describes  the 
country  as  it  was  at  a  time  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  book  has  knowledge  behind  it  and  is  written  with  vitality 
and  chaiacter.    Fully  illustrated.    7s.6d.net.    (Ready  June  10.) 

H 

COUNTRY  RAMBLES  ROUND  LONDON 

An  invaluable  companion  for  tbe  wayfarer,  dealing  in  detail  with 
walks  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Suirey,  Berks,  Essex,  Hens,  etc.  ;  a  book 
which  its  aulhor,  Mr.  Anthony  Collett,  describes  as  "the  fruits  of 
eleven  yeais'  rambling."  With  large  Map.  2s.  6d.  net.  (Ready 

June  10.) 

B 

MARTIN  HARVEY 

"Martin  Harvey:  Some  Pages  of  his  Life,"  by  George  Edgar. 
The  story  of  tbc  actor's  life,  from  his  early  smuggles,  down  to  the 
present  day,  told  by  an  enthusia-tic,  yet  impartial  admirer.  The 
volume  has  a  prefatory  note  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  f  ully  illus- 
trated.   7s.  6d.  net.    (Ready  in  June.) 


OPERA  STORIES. 

By  Filson  Yourg.  A  companion  volume  to  "The  Wagner 
Stories,"  presenting  the  stories  of  Cr.rmen.  Faust.  'I  he  Magic 
Flute.  Don  Giovanni,  Aida,  Madame  Butterfly,  The  Bohemuo, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Pagliacci,  Hansel  and  Gretel.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   5s.  net.   (Keady  in  June.) 

■ 

TrE  NEW  GARDENING 

By  Walter  I'.  Wright.  A  volume  which  records  tl.e  most  recent 
developments  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  fiuit  and  vegetables. 
Uniform  with  tbe  same  writer's  earlier  volumes  :  "The  Perfect 
Garden,"  "  Tbe  Garden  Week  by  Week,"  and  "  Popular  Garden 
Flowers."   6s.    (Reaoy  in  June  ) 

7  CARLTON  STREET.  LONDON,  S.W. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  again  done  a  deed  at  which 
the  ibises  and  crocodiles  of  the  Liberal  party  tremble. 
This  time  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Insurance  Bill  and  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the 
Cabinet  has  or  has  not  "  Principles  ".  He  has  made  the 
flesh  of  every  "old  style"  Liberal  Parliamentarian  to 
creep,  and  the  "  modern  eye  "  of  every  Liberal  Parlia- 
mentarian to  blink,  by  suggesting  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment shoot  down  the  Ulstermen,  they  may  get  lynched 
in  London.  De  Quincey  never  dreamt  of  anything  so 
teirible  even  in  his  worst  dreams  !  All  the  professors 
of  deportment  are  up  and  lecturing  Mr.  Bonar  Law  for 
his  shocking  frankness.  In  polite  parliamentary 
society,  they  insist,  the  word  "  lynch  "  is  never  used- 
it  is  worse  than  "  lie  ". 

Vet  out  of  these  most  exclusive  parliamentary  circles, 
where  no  bad  words  are  ever  used,  the  argument  or 
warning  somehow  dor  s  not  seem  so  dreadfully  wrong. 
The  Government  refuse  to  leave  l  ister  out  of  their 
Bill.  They  have  finally  decided  on  this  eourse  in  the 
debate  this  week.  Ulster  is  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
Union  with  England  and  forced  into  the  plan  of 
Nationalist  Home  Rule.  Force  must  rest  in  the  last 
resort  on  swords  or  rifles  ;  and  Ulster  declares  abso- 
lutely that  rather  than  have  Home  Rule  she  will  go 
to  that  last  resort.  Hence  if  the  Government  means 
business,  it  must  use  the  troops  against  the  Ulstermen. 
And  if  the  Government  use  the  troops  to  shoot  down 
men,  whose  offence  is  absolutely  loyalty  to  England, 
will  it  be  safe  for  any  Cabinet  Minister  to  venture 
abroad  in  the  London  streets?  It  will  be  extremelv 
unsafe. 


Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  perfectly  right.  He  said  the 
most  signal  thing  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  in  Committee 
so  far,  and  a  simple  and  natural  thing.  But  of  course 
there  is  a  reply  to  the  lynching  argument;  and  if  the 
Liberals  like  they  may  well  adopt  it  and  so  clinch  the 
whole  matter.  It  may  be  said  that  in  reality  the 
Government  does  not  mean,  never  meant,  to  go  to  the 
last  resort  at  all  :  they  do  not  intend  to  force  Ulster 
out  of  the  Union  :  they  only  intend  to  force  Home  Rule 
through  the  Commons  once  or  twice  and  then  wait  on 
events.  They  have  an  open  bond  with  Mr.  Redmond  ; 
but  that  does  not  prove  they  have  no  secret  reservation 
in  their  own  souls. 

The  Government  has  made — on  paper — a  Second 
Chamber  for  Ireland  even  more  easily  than  it  unmade 
— in  practice — a  Second  Chamber  for  England.  One 
always  knew  that  when  it  came  to  the  sticking  point 
that  typical  heavy-handed  working-man  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  and  his  friends  would  not  stick.  He  and  his 
group  are  out-and-out  single-Chamber  men — in  prin- 
ciple. They  have  told  us  so  again  and  again.  But 
when  it  comes  to  voting  they  know  how  to  put  aside 
theory  as  well  as  the  most  cynical  worldling.  We 
must  of  course  all  recognise  their  difficulties  if  we  can- 
not, any  of  us,  quite  respect  their  action  :  to  vote  against 
the  Government,  on  a  crucial  amendment  such  as  this, 
might  be  to  vote  away  their  seats.  And  to  vote  away 
your  seat,  what  is  it  but  to  vote  away  your  salary? 

Yet,  whilst  fully  recognising  the  dilli<  ultics  of  the 
Labour  party  in  this  matter,  one  cannot  affect  to  be 
sorry  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  should  have  lashed  them 
as  lie  did  on  W  ednesday  evening.  He  cut  pretty  deep, 
unless  hides  are  wholly  pachydermatous.  "  I  lie  hon. 
member  says  he  has  torn  the  mask  off  the  Opposition 
-  but  he  himself  wears  no  mask  !  We  <  M  always  tell 
with  the  utmost  certainty  how  this  honourable  member 
and  his  friends  will  vote";  and  again,  "  The  hon. 
member  has  said  the  Opposition  are  looking  lor  an 
»  xi  use  for  voting  against  their  principles.  I  he  hon. 
member  is  more  luck\  than  the  Opposition,  for  he  dens 
so  without  trying  to  find  an  excuse  The  plain  truth 
is  that  the  so-i  ailed  Independent  Labour  party  consists 
of    siitliis    in   the    Government    camp.      Or    if  that 
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metaphor  is  too  military,  let  us  say  they  char  for  the 
Cabinet. 

The  Other  parliamentary  event  of  the  week  is  in  risk 
of  being  already  forgot.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  that 
a  Franchise  Bill  bigger  than  that  of  '85  or  '67  was 
brought  in  last  Monday,  and  to-day  only  people  directly 
concerned  in  Parliament  can  be  found  to  talk  of  it  ! 
We  cannot  recall  a  parallel — there  is  probably  none 
in  parliamentary  history.  Why  was  it  put  in  the  hands 
ol  Mr.  Pease  instead  of  into  the  hands  of  a  leading 
Cabinet  Minister?  Someone  suggests  that  Mr.  Pease 
is  an  authority  on  the  badger.  Well,  this  particular 
badger  has  at  last  been  unearthed.  Mr.  Pease  hauled 
him  out,  held  him  on  high  for  a  little  while,  and  now 
he  is  dropped  into  the  sack  and  we  have  done  with 
him  for  the  year.  We  have  had  a  niff  of  him — and  he 
certainly  savoured  pretty  strong  of  party.  But  if 
there  is  to  be  no  baiting,  was  it  worth  while,  even  for 
a  Minisler  with  nothing  particular  on  hand,  to  pull 
the  beast  out  of  his  hole? 

An  hour  of  Cobbett  is  needed  badly  to-day.  How  he 
would  storm  against  the  "  cursed  tax-caters  "  on  whom 
the  Government  squander  the  money  of  the'  public  ! 
Captain  Pretyman's  Land  Union  has  just  gained 
another  victory  over  the  Chancellor  of  the -Exchequer's- 
new  hig'hlv-paid  'officials.  The  Union  appealed  against 
the-"  Deptford  Case  "  and  has  won.  The  Government 
officials  had  fixed  the  full  value  site  of  a  property 
at  and  declared  that  the  owner   was  entitled 

to  only  £16  as  value  attributable  to  his  own  enter- 
prise. They  would  not  allow  him  a  farthing  for  land 
given  up  fopstreets  or  for  money  spent  in  development — 
the  £16  was  the  exact  sum  spent  on  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house.      <      <  ... 

Now  it  has  been  decided  by  one  of  the  ablest  valuers 
in  the  Home  Counties — the  referee — that  the  true  site 
value  is  ^90,  and  that  ^38  10s.  of  this  is  attributable 
to  the  owner's  enterprise  and  expenditure — this  after 
the  Commissioners  have  obstinately  held  that  giving 
up  land  for  sites  does  not  affect  value  !  Thus  once 
again,  thanks  to  Captain  Pretyman  and  his  Union,  the 
owner  of  a  small  property  has  been  saved  from  harsh 
treatment.  But  for  one  spared,  how  many  are  sacri- 
ficed !  Appeal — or  repeal — when  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment come  into  office  it  will  be  their  bare  duty  to  check 
the  tyranny  of  these  new  "  thousand — or  fifteen 
hundred — little  Tsars  "  of  the  Government. 

Suddenly  a  hot  debate  arose  in  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day over  these  valuation  scandals.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  blazing  with  passion  at  Mr.  Royd's 
attack  on  the  Thirty  Tyrants  multiplied  by  fifty.  Cap- 
tain Pretyman  came  on  the  scene,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  House  was  "  sounding  like  an  ^Eolus  hall  ". 
Captain  Pretyman,  with  ease,  can  hold  more  than  his 
own  on  land  questions  against  a  row  of  Ministers,  but 
the  deadliest  speech  in  this  very  interesting  debate  was 
Mr.  Henderson's.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  calculating 
Scot,  hard  as  Aberdeen  granite  in  his  facts  about  land 
and  valuation.  He  seems  to  have  played  a  little — with 
difficulty,  as  a  Scot  jokes — over  the  idea  of  a  Domesday 
to  date  ;  but  to  his  horror  found  that,  instead  of  a  few 
thousand  valuation  forms  for  "  territorialists  "  and 
"  Tsars  ",  nine  million  owners — small,  most  of  them — 
have  been  threatened  !  So  he  is  quite  off  Domesday, 
and  let  the  Government  know  this  on  Thursdav. 

Mr.  Henderson  not  only  made  a  nasty  speech  against 
Domesday — he,  later,  cut  into  Mr.  Masterman's  speech 
with  an  interruption  that  was  quite  the  best  thing  in 
the  whole  debate.  Mr.  Masterman  was  working  up 
the  theory  that  if  there  is  an  increment  on  the  composite 
subject — site  and  building — above  the  market  value,  it 
is  a  proper  matter  for  increment  tax.  "  Bosh  !  "  says 
Radical  Mr.  Henderson  in  effect — "  How  can  you  find 
the  market  value  of  a  thing  which  is  not  in  the 
market?  "  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  this  duty 
which  is  clapped  on  to  the  referees  is  the  most  ridiculous 
thing.    We  seem  to  see  the  mad  hatter  let  loose  in  Mark- 


Lane,  with  a  large  piece  out  of  his  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  "  What  is  the 
market  price  when  there  isn't  a  market?  " 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Ellis  did  very  well  at  Holmfirth,  one  of 
the  hardest  seats  in  the  North  of  England  for  us  to  fight. 
The  Liberal  majority  dropped  heavily  :  Mr.  Ellis  in- 
creased his  poll  by  three  hundred  or  so,  whilst  the 
Labour  candidate  must  have  taken  nearly  two  thousand? 
from  the  Liberal.  The  result  is  better  than  any  since* 
the  election  of  1900. 

One  of  the  few  tilings  the  House  of  Commons  caresB 
about  is  the  personal  conduct  ;of  its  members.     It  J 
makes   even  the  Wedgwoods   explain  or   apologise.  I 
And  so  no  one,  not  even  his  own  side,  could  defend  ■ 
Mr.    McKenna's  behaviour  on  Tuesday  night.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  I 
he  had  made  certain  specific  statements  about  Church! 
work  in  Cardiff,  and  had  supported   his  statements! 
with  figures.     During  the  last  fortnight  the  Bishop! 
of  S.  Asaph  has  shown. that  the  figures  are  inaccurate,! 
and  the  statements  untrue.,  Mr.  McKenna  said  there! 
were   only  thirteen   churches   in   Cardiff;    there  are! 
twenty-five,  and  thirteen  mission-halls.     Mr.  McKenna 
said  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Church  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  work  of  one  Free  Church  alone  ! 

The  statistics  of  the  Royal  Commission  prove  that  it 
is  greater  than  any  two  Nonconformist  bodies  put 
together.  Mr.  McKenna  has  been  wriggling  in  the 
"  Times  ",  but  on  Monday  he  was  confronted  with 
his  false  facts  and  figures  in  the  House.  What  did 
he  do?  Sat  still,  encouraged  a  notorious  obstructionist 
to  talk  the  discussion  out,  and  when  the  Speaker 
expressed  his  surprise,  talked  it  out  himself.  Mr. 
McKenna's  conduct  has  riot  discredited  him  as  a 
Minister — he  was  discredited  already — but  it  has  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  those  miserable  folk  who,  having  made 
false  statements  to  suit  themselves,  will  stoop  to  any- 
thing to  escape  exposure. 

More  serious  for  the  Establishment  than  any  Non- 
conformist Bible-banging  or  Lloyd  Georgian  rant  is 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  Canon 
Thompson.  It  is  now  settled  that  the  civil  law  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  Church.  Hencefor- 
ward every  honest  clergyman,  when  the  husband  of  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  or  his  wife  comes  to  Communion, 
will  have  to  choose  between  obedience  to  the  law  of 
his  Church  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  country  ;  in 
other  words,  between  the  sacred  or  secular  arm.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  clergy,  under  dignified  lead,  will 
successfully  disguise  from  themselves  this  painful 
choice  :  but  it  will  be  there  none  the  less.  If  establish-  j 
ment  means  that  in  things  spiritual  the  Church  must  bow  1 
to  secular  law  which  does  not  even  profess  to  be  1 
Christian,  of  course  establishment  cannot  go  on. 
Fortunately  State  recognition,  which  is  what  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  is,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that. 
The  Establishment  must  go  on,  but  the  law  must  be 
altered  so  that  the  Church  be  left  free  to  decide  for 
itself  on  purely  spiritual  matters. 

The  Liberal  Insurance  Committee  is  anxious  to  cele-  j 
brate  the  debut  of  the  National  Insurance  Act.  Satur- 
day  13  July,  the  Committee  thinks,  should  be  set  apart 
as  a  popular  festival,  being  the  Saturday  immediately 
preceding  Monday  15  July,  when  so  many  people — from 
sheer  inability  to  understand  what  they  are  expected  ; 
to  do — will  become  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10.  The  Liberal  Insurance  Committee  is  not  yet 
clear  as  to  the  precise  style  of  the  celebration.  It  sug- 
gests  tentatively  that  speeches  explanatory  of  the  Insur- 
ance Act  would  not  be  amiss.  The  people's  rejoicing 
is  to  take  the  form  of  trying  to  understand  why  they 
rejoice  ! 

We  now  know  quite  definitely  that  on  15  July  all  pay- 
ments under  the  Act  will  be  due  ;  and  that  every  em- 
ployer will  have  to  be  "  up  "  in  the  Provisional  Regu- 
lations. No  benefits,  except  sanatoria  benefits,  will  be 
paid  for  six  months  ;  so  that  the  Commissioners  still  have 
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plenty  of  time  to  settle  with  the  doctors.  But  every  em- 
ployed person  between  sixteen  and  seventy  years  of  age 
— not  specially  excepted — will  on  15  July  be  insured 
under  the  Act  :  and  will  have  to  be  ready  with  a  con- 
tribution card.  The  employer  will  equally  have  to  be 
ready  with  insurance  stamps ;  and,  in  default  of  his 
employees,  with  "  emergency  "  contribution  cards. 
The  employer  will  be  expected  to  know  where  to  stick 
the  stamps  ;  how  many  to  stick  ;  how  many  he  sticks 
for  himself,  and  how  many  for  his  employees.  All  this 
he  will  find  in  the  Provisional  Regulations,  which  "  are 
couched  in  legal  language  and  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  be  understood  by  the  average  layman." 

The  Government  in  their  squabble  with  the 
suffragettes  as  to  first-division  treatment  for  political 
prisoners  fully  deserve  the  thankless  retort  of  the 
W.  S.P.U.  Having  given  the  imprisoned  suffragette 
leaders  the  privileges  for  which  they  clamoured,  they 
cannot  very  well  refuse  to  admit  the  rank  and  file.  It 
is  characteristic  of  suffragette  methods  that  the 
W. S.P.U.  actually  taunt  the  Government  with  yielding, 
and  ask  with  bitter  mockery  how  they  can  logically 
refuse  to  yield  again.  The  Government  have  brought 
this  on  themselves. 

"  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long 
That  it  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young." 

Mr.  Asquith  has  frequently  found  the  Labour  men 
useful — none  so  useful  as  Mr.  John  Ward  at  the  India 
Office  last  week.  Mr.  Asquith's  reception  was  near 
being  spoiled  with  brawling  of  militant  suffragettes — 
male  and  female.  Mr.  Ward  dealt  firmly  and  rapidly 
with  the  male.  Mr.  Burns  had  a  rather  more  difficult 
task  ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  was  admirable.  Mr. 
John  Burns,  "  who  was  also  at  the  reception,  was 
approached  by  two  young  women,  but  he  took  each  by 
an  arm  in  a  firm  grasp,  and  addressing  to  them  words 
of  advice  as  they  went,  escorted  them  from  the 
budding  ". 

It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  suffragette  mind 
that  it  should  claim  for  its  cause  Divine  sanction ; 
also  that  it  should  describe  what  is  in  fact  a  suf- 
fragist movement  as  "  The  Women's  Movement".  This 
offensive  familiarity  with  things  Divine  always  marks 
this  sort  of  person  and  this  sort  of  movement.  None  of 
them  had  the  pluck  to  say  out  that  God  was  on  the  side 
of  women's  suffrage  and  the  Devil  against,  but  we 
know  what  they  meant.  Dr.  Gore,  we  observe,  found 
it  necessary  to  throw  over  S.  Paul,  who  is  a  terrible 
stumbling-block  to  those  suffragettes  who  would  also  be 
Christians.  S.  Paul,  he  says,  would  not  let  clergymen 
marry  twice;  yet  some  of  Dr.  Gore's  friends  had  mar- 
ried twice,  and  Dr.  Gore  had  not  observed  in  them  any 
moral  deterioration.  For  childish  flippancy  of  argu- 
ment this  cannot  be  beaten.  In  a  s<w  ailed  High 
Churchman  it  is  disgusling.  Dr.  Gore  is  "not 
pleased"  with  the  Church  in  ils  attitude  to  women. 
Well,  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  exist  for  Dr.  Gore 
any  more  than  he  exists  for  the  Church. 

There  is  no  longer  any  talk  of  a  national  strike.  This 
has  proved  quite  impossible;  and  the  only  question  is 
how  long  is  the  strike  in  London  to  last  on  its  own 
strength.  At  present  it  looks  as  though  it  could  not 
last  king.  Admittedly  the  men  have  had  and  have  very 
few  resources.  Mr.  Gosling  confessed  this  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  said,  too,  that  the  national  strike  had  been 
a  bad  card  to  play.  Yet  Mr.  Tilletl  eVO  alter  thil 
could  speak  of  "  fon  ing  the  position  "  !  The  position 
is  already  for*  ed  ;  but  it  is  the  strikers'  position  ;  itnd 
the  employers  now  appear  simply  to  be  waiting  until 
the  resources  are  r  omplctely  dried  up. 

In  the  scrimmage  at  Chicago  the  Taft  pack  has  had 
rather  the  better  of  the  Roosevelt  lot  all  through.  I  hey 
have  been  ahead  from  the  fx -ginning,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seems  to  have  been  more  concerned  with  a  plan  of  re- 
treat than  with  the  fighting  itself.     He  has  been  talk- 


ing big  of  bolting  and  making  a  new  party  of  his  own 
— a  party  of  course  impeccable  in  probity,  purity  and 
patriotism.  When  one  surveys  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent 
performances,  of  his  treatment  of  his  great  friend,  his 
pledges  and  his  keeping  of  them,  the  idea  of  his  found- 
ing the  sans  peur  and  sans  reproche  party  is  good.  No 
doubt,  as  always  in  American  public  life,  "  all  is  done 
in  righteousness  ",  to  borrow  Colonel  Hay's  historic 
phrase. 

What  a  pretty  spectacle  this  Republican  Convention 
is  !  Two  brothers  in  arms,  colleagues,  inseparable 
friends,  tearing  each  other's  hair  and  scratching  in  a 
way  suggestive  of  a  street  fight  between  two  drunken 
women  more  than  anything  else.  And  all  this  not  a 
fight  between  parties  which  could  be  decently  disguised 
as  a  struggle  for  principles,  but  a  personal  squabble  for 
the  chance  of  place.  What  a  fine  thing  to  set  all  the 
"  enthusing  "  machinery  going  for  !  A  woman  in  the 
gallery  produces  a  Roosevelt  portrait,  smothers  it  with 
kisses,  is  whisked  on  to  the  platform  amid  deafening 
cheers,  the  portrait  is  distributed  piecemeal,  a  scrap  of 
it  given  to  the  few  lucky  ones  amongst  the  innumerable 
outstretched  hands  of  adorers.  Mr.  Bryce  would  cer- 
tainly see  in  this  a  sign  that  all  will  go  right  with  the 
American  Commonwealth. 

Baron  Marshall  von  Bieberstein  is  here,  and  is 
welcome.  Germany  has  sent  her  cleverest  diplomatist, 
the  best  man  in  the  service.  Baron  Marshall  cannot 
know  England  or  Englishmen,  but  he  will  learn,  and 
probably  discover  quickly  that  they  need  a  good  deal  of 
knowing.  Count  Wolf-Metternich  did  know  England, 
even  the  English  mind,  very  well.  Indeed,  he  would 
probably  have  inspired  more  confidence  at  Berlin  had 
he  not  known  England  so  well.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
Continental  to  believe  English  men  and  women  are  not 
as  the  Continent  believes  them  to  be. 

The  French  Ministry  has  emerged  safely  from 
a  critical  division.  Parliamentary  Reform  has  all 
along  been  admitted  to  be  a  grave  stumbling-block 
in  its  path.  The  country  demands  it  and  the  Radicals 
party  hates  it.  In  so  complicated  a  matter  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  side-track  the  Bill  by  a  wrecking 
amendment.  But  M.  Poincare  announced  some  time 
ago  that  the  Ministry  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
measure.  As  the  Prime  Minister  clearly  means  to  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  no  one  knows  what  might 
follow  his  overthrow,  he  maintains  a  genuine  Republican 
majority  in  spite  of  the  tactics  of  the  Radical-Socialists, 
among  whom  the  sinister  figure  of  M.  Caillaux  is 
conspicuous. 

Austro-Hungarian  politics  are  still  disturbed.  The 
Prime  Minister  ventured  out  into  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal last  Saturday  and  was  violently  assaulted  by  sympa- 
thisers with  the  Opposition,  being  rescued  by  the  police 
from  an  awkward  situation.  A  further  complication, 
which  has  always  existed  but  has  largely  escaped 
observation,  has  now  become  pressing,  the  hostility  of 

the   Poles  and   the   Ruthenians   (Little  Russians). 

Rulhenians  complain  of  Polish  Oppression,  as  Croats 
protest  against  Magyars,  and  Czecs  against  Germans. 
The  role  of  oppressor  for  the  Poles  will  seem  a  novelty 
to  the  world's  stock  view.  The  Emperor  thanks  the 
Ruthenians,  and  the  I'oles  are  furious.  To  ease  matters 
he  has  thanked  the  Poles,  but  it  has  !><  en  accepted  rather 
as  an  afterthought  like  Isaac's  blessing  of  Esau. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  perilous  conception  of 
a  federated  home-ruled  India  which  found  pla<  1  in  the 
Viceroy's  Delhi  despatch.  Happily  it  has  now  been 
explained  away  by  the  Government  of  India  in  a  fresh 
resolution,  summarised  a  lew  days  later  in  the 
"  Times  ".  It  really  meant  nothing  at  all,  we  arc  told, 
bevond  a  guaided  decentralisation  in  finance.  I  here 
it  to  be  DO  radical  change  of  policy  just  a  little  fresh 
encouragement  »<>  economy  In  constraining  provincial 
Governments  for  the  future  to  live  within  the  incomes 
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now  assigned  them.  This  is  so  far  good  ;  but  \vc 
cannot  estimate  its  importance  till  the  full  text  of  the 
resolution  is  published.  Unless  it  observes  some  pro- 
portion in  the  provincial  assignments— permanent  or 
casual — to  the  amounts  brought  by  the  provinces 
severally  into  the  treasuries,  it  may  work  injustice  to 
the  provinces  already  most  heavily  taxed. 

A  remarkable  judgment  has  been  given  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  an  appeal  against  decisions  by  the  High  Court 
of  Bengal  and  one  of  its  judges.  A  district  magistrate 
acting,  as  described  by  the  Privy  Council,  "  properly, 
with  courage  and  good  sense,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  his  powers  ",  entered  and  searched  offices  in  which 
armed  rioters  had  taken  refuge  after  a  seditious  affray. 
He  was  sued  for  this  by  the  owners  as  a  trespasser,  and 
a  High  Court  judge  decreed  damages  against  him 
personally.  This  decision  was  aflirmcd  on  appeal  by 
the  High  Court  bench — one  judge,  a  civilian,  dissenting. 
Lord  Macnaghten  describes  the  proceedings  of  both 
Courts  as  a  "  serious  miscarriage  of  justice  ",  and 
comments  on  the  ignorance  of  the  plain  wording  of  the 
Act  displayed  by  the  late  Chief  Justice,  Sir  F.  Maclean, 
and  his  assenting  colleagues. 

Oxford  has  done  a  very  sensible  thing  in  reducing  the 
fees  which  a  man  has  to  pay  for  keeping  his  name 
on  the  books  and  having  a  vote  in  Convocation.  A 
composition  of  £10  for  a  man  under  forty,  £7  10s. 
between  forty  and  fifty,  and  ^5  over  fifty  is  most  reason- 
able. We  gather  from  the  "  Oxford  Magazine  "  for 
this  week  that  the  colleges  are  following  suit,  as  they 
should.  Surely  Oxford  men  generally  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  really  good  move,  especially  as  those  not 
now  on  the  books  can  get  themselves  restored  without 
penalty.  We  have  often  wondered  why  so  few  care  to 
keep  up  this  connexion  with  their  University,  a  con- 
nexion not  merely  sentimental.  Few  now  can  honestly 
plead  want  of  means. 

Signor  Marinetti,  poet  of  the  Beautiful  Ideas  that 
Kill  and  the  Scorn  of  Women  (les  Belles  Idees  qui 
Tuent  et  le  Mepris  de  la  Femme)  has  found  in  Valentine 
dc  Saint  Point  the  inconvenient  pupil  who  exceeds  in- 
struction, finally  turning  upon  the  instructor  to  rend 
him.  "  Manifesto  de  la  Femme  Futuriste  "  is  even 
better  reading  than  the  startling  proclamation  with 
which  Signor  Marinetti  littered  the  streets  of  Venice  at 
the  beginning  of  his  frantic  career.  "  Le  mepris  de  la 
femme  !  "  screams  Futurist  Woman.  "  Que  la  femme 
retrouve  sa  cruaute  et  sa  violence  qui  font  qu'elle 
s'acharne  sur  les  vaincus,  parcc  qu'ils  sont  des  vaincus, 
jusqu'a  les  mutiler.  Qu'on  cesse  de  lui  precher  la 
justice  spirituelle  a  laquelle  elle  s'est  efforcee  en  vain. 
Femmes,  redevencz  sublimement  injustes,  comme  toutes 
les  forces  de  la  nature  !  " 

Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome",  played  beneath  a  Bakst 
moon  that  twinkled  responsive  to  the  dialogue,  was 
rudely  received  this  week  at  the  "  Chatclet  "  ;  and  M. 
de  Max  soon  began  to  realise  that  the  performance 
would  close  untimely.  But  the  audience  suddenly  found 
that  the  play  had  become  personal ;  for,  turning  from 
Salome  to  themselves,  M.  de  Max  was  saying  unmis- 
takably in  the  voice  of  Herod  :  "  We  are  in  a  terrible 
position.  If  the  fools  continue  to  laugh  we  shall  not 
continue  to  play  ".  Thereafter  the  stricken  audience 
submitted. 

Professor  Pcrkin  and  Sir  William  Ramsay  have 
thrown  a  new  stone  at  rubber  by  their  announcement 
that  a  substitute  is  to  be  made  from  starch.  Synthetic 
rubber  (which  is  not  rubber  really)  is  no  novelty. 
Chemists  have  long  known  how  to  produce  it  in  micro- 
scopic quantities.  Everyone  with  a  plantation  is  warned 
that  a  few  years  hence  natural  rubber  will  be  driven  out. 
Not  long  since  diamond  miner  and  merchant  were  fore- 
warned in  similar  terms.  Artificial  rubber  will  be  used 
for  tyres  about  the  time  that  artificial  diamonds  are 
bcin^  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the  car.  The  chemist  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  he  can  hope  to  supersede 
nature.    The  cry  still  may  be  "  Vive  le  Caoutchouc  !  " 


THE    ULSTER  IMPASSE. 

f  7  LSTER,  one  always  felt,  would  sooner  or  later 
bring  the  Government  up  against  facts.  The 
Ulster  amendment  compelled  Ministers  to  go  behind,  not 
for  shelter  but  driven  there,  those  unrealities  of  debate 
of  which  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  was  righteously  impatient  on 
Tuesday,  as  any  thoughtful  man  must  be  when  things 
that  really  matter  are  to  be  discussed.  Parliamentary 
tactics  are  not  contemptible,  because  they  may  affect 
important  things,  but  to  look  at  a  question  such  as  the 
relation  of  Ulster  to  Home  Rule  mainly  as  a  matter  of 
Parliamentary  tactics  is  contemptible  indeed.  It  was 
natural  perhaps  that  the  Government  in  its  necessity 
should  make  all  it  could  out  of  supposed  inconsistencies 
in  Unionist  dealings  with  Mr.  Robartes'  amendment. 
But  one  rather  wonders  why  Sir  Edward  Carson  or  any 
Unionist  should  stop  to  justify  his  Parliamentary  atti- 
tude. The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  compel  the 
Government  to  face  the  Ulster  question  in  public,  and  it 
did  it — brilliantly.  What  matters  any  nice  Parliamen- 
tary point  as  to  how  it  was  done?  This  debate  and  the 
divisions  that  followed  made  the  Government  tremble. 
Mr.  Birrell,  his  wit  paling  in  the  terror  of  the  question, 
could  give  the  House  nothing  fresher,  nothing  brighter 
than  "  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Star  of  Ulster  ".  It 
was  very  trite,  but  one  must  say  it  was  also  very  true 
from  Mr.  Birrell 's  point  of  view.  The  influence  of 
Ulster  on  the  fortunes  of  any  Home  Rule  Government 
(British  or  Irish)  must  be  disastrous.  Ulster  has  always 
been  the  rock  ahead  which  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor 
any  other  Liberal  minister  could  face  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  a  way  to  avoid  it.  The  only  hope  was 
that  the  rock  would  never  be  nearcd  or  that  "  something 
would  turn  up".  While  the  rock  was  still  distant,  it 
was  always  possible  to  laugh  at  it  as  a  bogey,  something 
that  looked  terrible  but  would  vanish  on  approach.  But 
this  Government  is  getting  now  a  little  too  near  the 
rock  to  laugh  with  any  enjoyment  or  even  show  of  enjoy  - 
ment. It  is  obviously  there;  the  mirage  theory  will  not 
do.  Either  they  must  change  their  course  and  never 
get  to  Home  Rule  at  all,  or  they  must  strike  and  go 
down.  That  is  the  choice  before  the  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  realised  the  Ulster  difficulty,  never  be- 
lieved it ;  and  was  never  persuaded  it  was  there  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  country  saved  him  from  ever 
having  to  realise  it.  Many  a  Liberal,  seeing  farther  and 
more  clearly  than  his  chief,  saw  deliverance  in  the 
Lords,  secretly  thanking  heaven  they  were  sure  to  throw 
out  the  Bill.  Mr.  Asquith,  as  Mr.  Campbell  pointed 
out,  is  not  in  that  happy  position.  He  has  cut  off 
that  escape.  Either  he  himself  must  scuttle  his  own 
Bill  so  that  it  cannot  be  passed  under  the  Parliament 
Act  or  he  will  come  dead  up  against  Ulster  in  arms. 
He  will  probably  scuttle  his  Bill.  He  will  have  to 
choose  between  the  haired  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the 
Nationalist  party  for  dropping  the  Bill  or  the  hatred 
of  the  English  people  for  shooting  down  loyal  Belfast 
artisans.  Ministers  savent  vivre.  It  might  be  bad  to 
lose  eighty  Nationalists,  but  it  would  be  worse  to  lose 
all  England. 

We  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  all  his 
friends  have  considered  the  question  of  leaving  Ulster 
out  of  the  scheme.  Ulster  out,  at  any  rate  one  insuper- 
able obstacle  would  seem  to  be  gone.  They  may  also 
have  considered  giving  Ulster,  or  the  predominantly 
Unionist  portion  of  Ulster,  a  parliament  of  its  own.  But 
this  would  be  obviously  useless  if  Belfast  would  not 
have  it ;  and  if  Belfast  would,  both  Irish  parliaments 
would  be  so  comparatively  small  the  charm  of  Home 
Rule  would  be  gone  for  everybody.  Xo  one  can  be  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Redmond  refuses  to  take  Home  Rule 
without  Belfast  and  the  rest  of  the  Unionist  area.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  call  that  an  Irish  Parliament  which 
did  not  represent  the  most  powerful  and  richest  part  of 
Ireland.  And  the  practical  difficulty  of  raising  money 
for  "  Irish  "  purposes  if  they  had  not  Ulster  to  draw 
from  is  conclusive,  from  the  Nationalist  point  of  view, 
against  Home  Rule  without  Ulster.  Therefore,  seeing 
that  the  only  argument  for  Home  Rule  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  ask  for  it,  it  is  idle  for 
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the  Government  to  give  them  a  form  of  Home  Rule 
thcv  do  not  ask  for  and  refuse  to  have.  Even  if  Mr. 
Redmond  had  not  the  power  to  cut  the  thread  of  the 
Government's  life  at  any  moment,  Mr.  Asquith  would 
have  no  inducement  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill  with 
Ulster  left  out.  But  Mr.  Redmond  has  the  power,  so 
Mr.  Asquith  cannot  be  chooser  in  the  matter,  if  he 
wishes  to  live  on  as  Prime  Minister.  Home  Rule  can- 
not be  done  with  Ulster  out. 

But  the  idea  of  leaving  Ulster  out  occurs  only  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  Home  Rule  work  with 
Ulster  in.  It  is  really  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  question  whether  Belfast  and  the 
Unionist  area  ought  to  accept  Home  Rule  or  not ; 
whether  they  ought  to  come  in  ;  whether  they  ought  to 
attend  the  Irish  Parliament  and  try  to  make  it  work. 
For  one  thing  it  has  been  argued  until  we  are  all  sick 
of  it,  and  for  another  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  when 
Belfast  and  the  Unionists  have  settled  the  question  by 
resolving  either  way  not  to  accept  Home  Rule  unless 
compelled  by  force  of  arms?  On  this  they  are  resolved. 
They  are  absolutely  convinced  as  to  merits,  and  will 
back  their  conviction  by  force. 

So  that  the  only  question  left  is,  will  the  Government 
also  back  their  convictions,  or  rather  the  convictions  of 
their  Nationalist  friends,  by  force?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion for  Mr.  Asquith.  He  can  bring  about  Home  Rule 
no  other  way.  If  he  thinks  Irish  Home  Rule  necessary 
for  the  good  of  this  country  and  the  development  of  the 
Empire,  as  he  professes  to  think,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  employ  armed  force  to  put  the  policy  into  effect. 
Put  to  the  touch,  how  will  his  convictions  fare?  Even 
real  convictions  could  hardly  stand  such  a  test ;  and  as, 
like  most  of  his  party,  he  has  never  had  any  real  Home 
Rule  convictions  at  all,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  a  single 
British  soldier  take  the  field  against  Unionist  Ulster. 

We  must  now  all  of  us  look  this  matter  square  in  the 
face  and  call  spades  spades.  If  Home  Rule  be  carried 
under  the  Parliament  Act,  Ulster  will  rebel,  and  the  re- 
bellion will  not  be  confined  to  Ireland.  We  may  take 
that  for  granted.  Any  Unionist  who  is  afraid  to 
face  this  event  or  shrinks  from  its  contemplation  had 
better  get  his  "crowns  of  convoy".  It  is  neither 
callous  nor  flippant  to  look  calmly  at  contingencies  how- 
ever painful.  If  the  Government  force  through  Home 
Rule,  this  will  happen,  and  both  parties  had  better 
realise  it  before  it  does.  As  to  the  ethics  of  rebellion, 
all  of  us  have  probably  read  and  heard  a  vast  amount  ; 
and  a  few  of  us  may  have  even  thought  a  little.  We 
know  all  about  the  anarchy  that  ensues  when  everybody 
or  a  considerable  number  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  ;  that  civilisation  depends  on  respect  for  govern- 
ment and  so  forth.  These  are,  of  course,  fundamentals 
and  elemcntals.  But  they  do  not  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  they  only  reduce  us  to  a  dire  choice  of  evils.  We 
do  not  know  that  anybody  would  hold  that  forcible 
resistance  to  government  can  in  no  circumstances  be 
justifiable.  It  must  be  a  question  of  the  merits  of  the 
particular  case.  Many  have  tried  to  reduce  to  rule  the 
Circumstances  which  justify  rebellion,  but  it  is  ;i  matter 
in  which  generally  every  one  is  a  rule  to  himself.  The 
question  can  be  expressed  in  philosophic  ;md  ethical 
terms,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  great  practical  effect.  The 
practical  point  is  this,  if  people  dislike  a  thing  so  much 
that  thcv  would  rather  risk  their  life  and  property  than 
put  up  with  it,  that  thing  cannot  be  imposed  on  them 
by  anything  but  greater  force.  Thai  is  how  the  Ulster 
Unionists  stand  to  Home  Rule.  We  must  remember 
that  government  by  majority  rests  on  no  moral  ground  ; 
it  rests  first  on  a  presumption  of  greater  strength  and 
then  on  a  convention  of  convenience.  Therefore  if  the 
majority  do  what  the  minority  intensely  resent  and  the 
minority  believe  themselves  strong  enough  to  pn  unt 

it  br  ing  done,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Ihev  will  not  in 
the  end  use  the  power  they  believe  they  possess.  The 
political  presumption  of  rourse  is  against  the  minority  ; 
they  are  rising  against  the  existing  order  ;  the  presump- 
tion is  always  in  favour  of  the  thing  that  is  ;  the  minorit\ 
justify  themselves  by  surrcss. 


THE  NEW  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

\\7  HAT  we  are  wont  to  call  the  Great  Reform  Bill 
*  *  of  1832  was  a  flea-bite  to  the  Universal  Suffrage 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  on  Monday.  The 
Great  Reform  Act  introduced  half  a  million  voters  to 
the  constituencies  ;  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  enfranchised 
a  little  over  a  million  new  electors  ;  the  last  Reform  Act 
in  1884  added  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
constituents  to  the  roll ;  and  in  every  case  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  was  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of 
seats.  The  present  Bill  proposes  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  two  million  and  a  half  new  voters  ;  it  disfranchises 
some  five  hundred  thousand  electors,  who  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  owning  property  ;  and,  while,  in  the  face 
of  glaring  inequalities  of  voting  power,  it  makes  no 
proposal  to  redistribute  seats  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, it  deprives  at  a  swoop  the  universities  of  the  nine 
seats  allotted  to  them.  Short  of  tampering  with  the 
ballot-boxes  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  bare- 
faced and  cynical  attempt  to  manipulate  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  the  benefit  of  a  political  party.  The  last 
remnants  of  defence  which  property  and  education  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  poverty  and  ignorance  are  proposed  to  be 
taken  away  without  excuse,  and  without  even  the  com- 
pliment of  a  full-dress  debate.  For  the  House  of 
Commons  was  nearly  counted  out,  and  the  measure  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  quite  subordinate  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  believe  in  the 
clap-trap  about  "  the  wealth  qualification  "  with  which 
he  regaled  a  scanty  and  apathetic  audience.  To  be 
sure,  the  motion  was  only  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill,  and  nobody  believes  that  it  will  become  law,  firstly 
because  there  is  no  time,  and  secondly  because,  if  the 
franchise  is  extended  to  women  in  Committee,  the 
Bill  will  certainly  be  rejected  on  the  third  reading.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  suffragette  amendment  is 
rejected,  the  third  reading  will  also  be  lost.  A  Bill 
which  combines  against  it  suffragettes  and  anti- 
suffragettes  has  no  very  good  chance  of  success. 

By  the  Government  Bill  no  man  is  to  have  more  than 
one  vote,  and  every  man  of  twentv-one  years  of  age 
who  has  lived  in  or  "occupied"  (in  the  legal  sense) 
a  tenement  of  any  value  for  six  months  is  to  have  a 
vote,  which,  it  is  calculated  (allowing  for  the  deduction 
of  the  property  and  University  voters),  will  raise  the 
electorate  from  eight  to  ten  or  ten  and  a  hall  millions. 
As  there  arc  only  twelve  million  adult  males  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  are  a  good  many  paupers, 
felons,  and  idiots,  this  is  universal  suffrage.  There 
are  thirteen  million  adult  females  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  ten  millions  will  become 
voters  if  the  amendment  for  the  admission  of  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men  should  be  carried.  Of  those 
who  pay  income  tax,  of  both  sexes,  there  arc  just 
about  a  million.  So  that  we  seem  to  be  within  measur- 
able distance  of  an  electorate  of  twenty  millions,  of 
whom  nineteen  millions  have  less  than  £160  a  year, 
and  one  million  have  more  than  that  income.  Let  those 
who  can  contemplate  the  prospect  with  satisfaction. 
To  us  it  spells  anari  hv  and  bankruptcy. 

One  point  only  in  the  BUI  elicits  OUT  approval.  There 
seems  at  last  to  be  a  chance  of  making  the  public 
officers  responsible  for  the  register  of  voters  do  their 
duty.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  are  entrusted  by  the 
existing  law  with  the  function  of  preparing  annual  lists 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  in  each  constituency,  which 
lists  compose  the  register  used  at  elections.  The  over- 
seers discharge  their  duties  so  ill  perhaps  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  multiplii  ity  of  franchises  that 
each  political  party,  in  every  constituency  in  England, 
or  rather  the  member  ami  tin  candidate  <>l  each  party, 
spends  some  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  in  contesting 

or  putting  forward  claims  before  the  revising  barrister, 

and  in  thus  keeping  tin-  register  correct.  As  there  w  ill, 
if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  be  only  two  kinds  of  Ii.iik  hise, 
the  residential  and  the  occupation  franchise,  and  as  the 
qualifying  period  of  residence  is  to  be  reduced  (rout 
twelve  to  six  months,  it  is  hoped  that  the  overseers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  registrar  (the  town  cleflf  in 
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boroughs    and   the    clerk    tO    the   county   council  in 
counties),  will  be  able  to  do  their  duty  without  the  inter- 
vention of  party  agents,  at  all  events  without  the  assist- 
ance of  revising  barristers,  who  arc  to  be  abolished. 
This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  pockets  of  members 
and  candidates,  and  indeed  it  is  a  scandal  that  it  should 
be  left  to  party  politicians  to  see  that  a  citizen  is  enabled 
to  exercise  his  legal  right.     Hut  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  scandal  will  cease.    Mr.  Pease  was  very 
sketchy  in  his  explanation  of  the  new  arrangements  for 
registration.      We  are  not  sure  that   he  understood 
them  :   we  are  certain   that  we  did   not.      There  is 
apparently  to  be  a  continuos  register,  and  there  are 
penalties,  a  fine  of  £200  or  a  year's  imprisonment,  for 
voting  in  more  than  one  constituency.      But  when  a 
man  comes  to  live  in  a  new  division,  he  has  to  get  his 
name  on  the  register.      The  majority  of  voters  will 
certainly  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  themselves  on  the 
register.    With  an  electorate  of  ten  millions,  possibly 
twenty,  it  will  certainly  happen  that  a  great  many  names 
will  escape  the  overseers  and  the  registrar.    Will  not 
the  two  political  parties  by  their  agents  go  on  spending 
time  and  money  in  hunting  up  new  comers — political 
Gallios  to  a  man — and  getting  their  names  inserted  in 
the  lists?      The  old  class  of  plural  voter,  who  owns 
property,  will  disappear  :  but  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  class  of  plural  voter,  who  owns  no  property.  In 
all  big  towns,  but  in  London  particularly,  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  plural  voting,  and  the  agents  of  the 
parties  will  see  to  it  that  the  plural  voter    pays  no 
penalties.    Disputed  claims  there  must  be,  too  ;  as  in  the 
United  States,  aliens  and  paupers  and  tickct-of-leave 
men  will  be  put  on  the  register  by  thousands.  But 
these  disputed  qualifications  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
County  Courts.    This  must  be  pleasant  hearing  for  the 
County  Court  Judges,  who  in  the  large  towns  do  more 
work  than  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  for  half  the 
salary  !    Was  Lord  Loreburn  consulted  on  this  point? 
In  some  districts  it  will  be  physically  impossible  to  add 
to  the  work  of  the  County  Court  Judge.      There  is 
another  matter  for  which   Mr.   Pease  admitted  the 
Government  had  made  no  provision.    The  number  of 
electors  is  to  be  raised  from  eight  to  ten  millions,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent.      The  cost  of  elections  will  pre- 
sumably be  raised  in  a  similar  ratio.      If  women  are 
admitted,  the  cost  will  be  more  than  doubled.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  of  ^,400,  will  the  Treasury  make  a 
grant  to  each  constituency  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
of  elections?    If  so,  we  are  likely  to  see  not  two  but 
ten  candidates  for  every  seat.    But  these  are  points  of 
detail ;    matters    of    machinery.      The    broad  issue 
remains  ;  that  the  country  is  being  forced  by  a  band 
of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  office-holders  and  office- 
seekers  to  disfranchise  property  and  education,  Univer- 
sity graduates  and  owners  of  land,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  power  of  taxation  and  Imperial  government  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  labour  with  their  hands  for 
weekly  or  monthly  wages.    We  say  the  country  is  being 
forced  to  this  desperate  policy,  because  there  has  been 
literally  no  demand  from  the  electors  for  any  extension 
of  the  franchise.     Great  measures  of  Parliamentary 
reform — and  we  have  shown  that  this  measure  is  more 
dangerous  and  wider  than  any  previous  proposal — have 
been  invariably  demanded  by  some  section  of  the  nation, 
have  been  discussed  at  great  popular  meetings,  and 
been  led  up  to  by  some  of  the  many  methods  of  agita- 
tion available  in  a  free  country.      Except  a  handful 
of   hysterical    girls,    and    some    highly-paid  female 
mercenaries,  who  has  asked  for  an  alteration  of  the 
franchise  law?    And  who  wants  it?    Leaving  aside  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  we  defy  anyone  to  point  to 
any  section  of  the  male  community  that  has  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.     To  do  the 
masses  justice,  we  believe  that  on  this  question  they  are 
wiser  than  their  present  rulers.      We  believe  that  the 
majority  of  respectable  working  men  are  sensible  of  the 
dangers  of  unlimited  democracy,  and  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  force  votes  upon  all  the  loafers  and  wastrels 
and  "  workshys  ",  and  tramps  who  cannot  fulfil  the 
very  moderate  test  of  character  which  the  present  fran- 
chise Jaw  requires.      We  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
better  class  of  workmen  have  a  sincere  respect  for 


education  and  intellectual  distinction,  and  that  they  will 
resent  the  abolition  of  the  University  seats.  But  the 
truly  appalling  danger  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
Conservative  party  dare  not  oppose  the  Bill  on  prin- 
ciple !  It  is  so  with  all  extensions  of  the  franchise, 
which  grow  larger  every  time,  and  are  more  and  more 
difficult  to  resist.  If  you  trust  the  People,  as  you  are 
always  professing  to  do,  how  can  you  object  to  trust 
them  more?  How  can  you  try  to  shut  out  any  of  them? 
So  runs  the  argument,  which  contains  more  childish 
fallacies  of  confusion  and  assumption  than  we  have 
space  to  expose.  But  we  have  left  one  argument  to  the 
end,  which  is  not  so  much  an  argument  against  the 
Bill  as  against  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Government. 
This  Bill  is  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation 
of  the  People  :  it  is  intended  to  make  that  representation 
more  perfect.  The  representation  of  the  People  is  then 
admitted  to  be  imperfect?  Yet  with  an  imperfect  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  disabled  House  of  Lords,  w  hich  is 
as  soon  as  possible  to  be  reformed,  with  a  Constitution 
"closed  for  repairs",  the  Government  are  trying  to 
disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  to 
destroy  the  Union  of  the  three  kingdoms  ! 


THE   CABINET  AND  THE  RADICALS. 

T  IBERALISM  of  the  "  Gladstonian  "  variety  is 
J — '  evidently  on  the  down-grade.  The  decay  recog- 
nised already  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  rapidly 
creeping  on  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  reconstitution 
of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  only  emphasises  the  detrition 
of  the  old  Liberal  element.  The  men,  if  not  the 
measures,  of  the  defunct  Liberal  League  dominate  the 
situation  while  their  colleagues  of  the  Campbell- 
Bannerman  persuasion  hold  office  but  do  not  direct 
policy.  Mr.  Harcourt  alone  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  represents  the  Manchester  tradition.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  he  occupies  a  post  which  obliges  him  to 
adopt  an  Imperialist  tone  whenever  he  speaks  in  public. 
In  these  days,  a  Colonial  Secretary  who  did  not  at  least 
affect  a  pride  in  the  Empire  is  unthinkable.  So  we  have 
a  Cabinet  originally  constituted  on  Campbell-Banner- 
man  lines  in  which  only  three,  or  at  the  most  four, 
Ministers  really  can  be  claimed  as  representing  Glad- 
stonian Liberalism.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  is 
a  Minister  "without  portfolio".  Mr.  Harcourt  has 
to  talk  Imperialism.  Mr.  Burns  (if  a  Gladstonian)  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  effaced,  while  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  not  a  Gladstonian  Liberal  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  term.  He  is  a  Jingo  or  a  Socialist  or 
Anarchist  or  all  as  his  lively  imagination  may 
suggest,  but  the  most  genuine  thing  about  him  is 
a  hatred  of  the  ruling  order  and  a  deep-rooted 
class  feeling  in  favour  of  the  peasantry  from  whom  he 
sprang.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
"  Manchesterthum  "  or  Gladstonianism  than  these 
characteristics.  His  close  alliance  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary  means  that  sentimental  Radicalism  at  home 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  vigorous  action  abroad, 
which  is  not  "  Gladstonian"  or  anything  like  it.  Just 
as  a  policy  of  reckless  expenditure  and  financial  em- 
piricism is  not  "  Gladstonian  ".  Therefore,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  w  e  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Lord  President  are  the 
only  two  unquestioned  survivors  of  the  Gladstone- 
Campbell-Bannerman  political  system  now  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Of  the  Under  Secretaries  we  believe  that  a  majority 
were  actually  members  of  the  Liberal  League.  At  all 
events,  the  Attorney-General,  the  latest  importation 
into  the  Cabinet,  was  an  active  member.  The  two 
great  spending  departments  are  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  who  formerly  sat  as  Tory  members.  They 
have  abjured  the  Tory  creed,  but  they  undoubtedly 
still  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  tradition  of  the  governing 
class.  The  disappearance  of  Lord  Loreburn,  and  the 
succession  of  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Liberal 
League  only  emphasise  the  change  which  has  been 
in  progress,  and  the  orthodox  Liberal  of  the  old  school 
finds  himself  in  the  predicament  of  having  to  support 
a  Cabinet  whose  social  policy  he  does  not  wholly  trust, 
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and  whose  foreign  policy  he  frankly  distrusts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cabinet  has  taken  on  the  damnosa 
haereditas  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  commitments, 
and  is  now  trying  to  carry  them  into  effect.  They  are 
probably  very  far  from  agreeable  to  all  the  Ministers, 
and  are  not  all  liked  by  all  their  followers,  but  the  fear 
of  losing  the  prospect  of  satisfying  their  own  fads 
leads  the  mass  to  support  the  fads  of  others,  and  this, 
by  a  kind  of  perverted  political  "  atomism  ",  makes 
the  Coalition  secure.  Its  violent  gyrations  keep  its 
atoms  from  flying  asunder. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Ministry  have  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  grumbling  among  the  Radical  section  of  the 
party.  This  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  amusing  and 
undeniable  answer  to  the  objectors  is  that  they  can 
nominate  nobody  more  fitted  for  the  posts  that  have 
been  filled  by  Imperialists.  Who  can  say  that  Lord 
Haldane  was  not  the  inevitable  successor  to  Lord 
Loreburn?  It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
should  have  been  made  Secretary  for  War  instead  of 
Colonel  Seeh'.  Mr.  Samuel's  administrative  record 
is  very  high,  but,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  Lord 
Haldane,  it  would  not  have  been  keeping  out  an 
Imperialist.  Mr.  Samuel's  views  were  much  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  Liberal  League  on  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs  than  with  the  followers  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Nobody  suggests  that  Mr. 
Tennant  has  not  well  earned  his  promotion.  His 
relationship  to  the  Prime  Minister  might  have  incited 
such  a  gibe  from  partisans  if  it  were  not  palpably  absurd. 
Even  those  Radicals  who  object  strongly  to  the 
Imperialist  character  the  Ministry  has  now  assumed 
cannot  put  forward  any  names  deserving  recognition 
which  have  not  received  it.  There  are  always 
grumblers  when  posts  in  a  Ministry  have  been 
re-allotted  and  a  re-shuffle  has  taken  place,  but  we 
never  remember  any  Prime  Minister  who  has  been 
so  little  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  talent  on  his 
own  side  as  Mr.  Asquith. 

But  the  Prime  Minister  is  undoubtedly  himself  the 
greatest  asset  in  the  Ministry  to  his  party.  Without 
him  the  Ministry  and  the  party  would  fly  asunder. 
Whatever  the  grumbling,  all  sections  recognise  this. 
Like  a  girder  on  two  cantilevers  he  makes  the  structure 
possible  and  very  tough  in  resistance  to  outside  pressure. 
The  two  factions  stretch  out  into  space  towards  one 
another,  but  he  alone  binds  them  together,  and  without 
him  the  gap  would  remain  unbridged.  His  health, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  is  excellent,  and  nothing  like 
a  break-down  is  to  be  anticipated ;  therefore  the 
succession  is  not  in  question,  but  even  among  the 
Radical  section  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be  anything 
but  a  popular  selection.  The  distrust  of  his  social 
views  is  universal  among  the  majority,  and  still  more 
the  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  with  him  a 
week  ahead.  His  very  cleverness  rather  staggers  the 
ordinary  well-to-do  Nonconformist.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  he  is  a  Little  Englandcr  ;  he  is  certainly  no  longer 
pro-German.  In  fact,  nobody  knows  what  he  is.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  probably  stands  next  in  the  succession, 
though  his  accession  would  be  unacceptable  to  some. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Chancellor 
would  refuse  to  serve  under  him.  We  regard  Sir  E. 
Grey  at  the  present  time  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  in  the  Ministry.  He  still  enjoys  vast 
confidence  in  the  country  as  a  moderate  man.  Radi- 
cals abuse  him,  but  no  sooner  does  he.  speak  than 
they  almost  all  fall  under  the  spell.  This  was  most 
curiously  demonstrated  at  Manchester  the  other  day 
where  very  Widespread  discontent  with  his  foreign 
policy  had  bee  n  prevalent  in  the  Liberal  parly.  Yet  they 
all  floc  ked  to  hear  him  at  the  Liberal  Club,  where  his 
speech  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  old  f iladstonians.  In  the  evening,  when  he  made 
a  most  Radical  speech  on  home  affairs,  Overwhelming 
numbers  fought  for  admission  to  the-  Free  Trade  Hall. 
Hundreds  could  not  get  in,  and  such  an  audience 
assembled  as  has  rarely  been  se  e  n  the  re.  As  a  Foreign 
Minister  Sir  ]■'..  Grey  has  been  overrated,  and  on  that 
account  he  is  a  dangerous  man.  Jn  home  affairs  he  is 
equally  or  more  dangerous,  for  many  Tories  still  regard 


him  as  a  moderate,  for  the  utterly  illogical  reason  that 
they  look  upon  him  as  an  Imperialist.  He  is  doubly 
dangerous  because  he  has  an  extreme  mind  behind  a 
moderate  mien,  and  is  therefore  more  charged  with 
possibilities  of  mischief  than  a  violent  man  with  a  violent 
manner  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  greatest  danger  ahead  of  the  Cabinet  is  the  dis- 
content of  the  Labour  party,  which  is  obvious,  for  they 
have  begun  to  absent  themselves  from  divisions.  The 
recent  disastrous  strikes  have  greatly  threatened  their 
prestige,  and  they  are  sore  with  the  Government,  who, 
they  think,  should  have  done  more  for  the  strikers. 
They  have  sense  enough  to  see,  however,  that  they 
would  gain  nothing  at  the  moment  by  turning  out  the 
Ministry  or  fighting  a  general  election  without  a  new 
electorate.  Their  revolt,  therefore,  is  hardly  likely  to 
develop  seriously,  and  the  Government  is  safe  for  the 
present.  It  is  a  Ministry  with  undoubtedly  a  very  high 
range  of  capacity,  but  it  is  in  a  strange  position. 
Individual  members  of  it  dislike  particular  measures 
which  it  is  obliged  to  promote,  but  thereby  it  secures 
the  support  of  many  of  its  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  yet  distrust  it  more  and  more  as  it  moves 
further  away  from  Radicalism. 


THE  CONVENTION   AT  CHICAGO. 

A  FEW  weeks — even  a  few  days — ago,  it  seemed 
probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  win  at 
Chicago,  but  already  it  is  clear  from  what  has  hap- 
pened at  the  Convention  that  Mr.  Taft — to  say  the  least 
—has  a  better  chance  of  the  nomination.  His  majority 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  in  various  preliminary  measures 
the  voting  has  gone  in  his  favour  by  from  53  to  58. 
Should  the  figures  hold,  and  Mr.  Taft  be  nominated  (or 
even  before  the  actual  nomination),  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it 
appears,  will  "  bolt  "  the  Convention,  and  set  up  as  an 
independent  candidate.  His  popularity  with  the  vulgar 
is  enormous,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  he  could 
be  elected  in  such  circumstances.  Since  the  Republican 
machine  could  not  in  those  conditions  elect  its  candidate, 
it  would  doubtless  secretly  drop  Mr.  Taft  in  favour 
of  the  Democratic  nominee,  preferring  the  certainty  of 
remaining  intact  as  a  machine  to  the  chance  of  being 
smashed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  country.  Of  course 
a  compromise  candidate  may  be  decided  upon.  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  has  assured  party  leaders  that  he  did 
not  desire  his  name  to  be  used,  but  were  he  actually 
nominated  it  is  not  improbable  he  would  light. 
Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
running  partner  for  either  Judge  Hughes  or  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  another  possible  popular  candidate  for 
Republican  nomination. 

In  any  case,  if  the  Republican  party  were  now  split  in 
two  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  would — for  the  present  at  least 
— drive  him  from  national  American  politics.  More- 
over, the  ex-President,  once  the  campaign  is  at  an  end, 
will  be  found  to  have  conside  rably  damaged  his  repu- 
tation. A  man  who  has  acted  towards  a  political  friend 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acted  towards  Mr.  Taft  w  ill  never 
he  really  trusted  in  public-  life.  The-  American  public 
at  the-ir  leisure  will  also  come  to  see  through  Mr. 
RiOOtevelt's  attack  upon  the  bosses.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
merely  dropping  those  who  had  already  turned  their 
Oackl  upon  him.  Pot  many  yens  he-  had  dealt  and 
traffic  ke  d  with  the  bosses,  and  used  the  machine-; 
but  now  that  the  bosses  are  against  him  he  makes 
capital  of  the  ir  defection.  Even  now  he  readily  enough 
employs  those  of  the-  lx>sse-s  who  will  serve  him.  Mr. 
"Bill"  FUnn,  formerly  a  henchman  of  the  notorious 
IVnnsvlvania  boss,  Mr.  Matthews  Quay,  is  at  this 
moment  doing  some-  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work  in 
Chicago. 

let  short  the-  man  is  empty  of  sincerity.      Neither  Mr. 

Roosevelt  nor  his  adharauti  have  yet  explained  why  he 

turned  with  so  mue  h  ferocity  upon  the-  President.  Mr. 
Taft  is  not  in  anv  sense  a  great  man,  but  he  is  honest, 
<  |e..n,  and  judic  ial— a  type  of  potltidafl  VSrj  much 
nreele-d  in  Americ  an  public  life.  His  great  mistal  I  WM 
departing    ■<>  fai  from  his  e>||i<  e  and  his  dignity  as  to 
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ine  rt  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  chosen  ground  as  undoubtedly 
In-  has  done  during  these  last  few  weeks  preceding  the 
Convention.  Normally  Mr.  Taft  is  dignified  of  speech 
and  conduct.  He  has  had,  of  course,  bitter  provocation. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  wishing  to  use  him  for  his  Own  purposes, 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Africa  (though  he 
was  as  yet  uncertain  what  his  successor  had  done  or 
tailed  to  do),  started  grumbling  and  hinting  darkly  at 
"  treachery".  His  "  policies  "  had  not  been  carried 
out.  Here  in  London  he  allowed  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  much  injured  by  the  President  he  had  put 
into  the  Chair. 

Hut,  indeed,  his  wrath  dates  back  even  further  than 
the  return  from  Africa.  On  4  March  1909,  the  very 
day  of  President  Taft's  inauguration,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it 
is  known,  was  already  jealous  and  angry.  He  was  not 
generous  enough  to  see  with  equanimity  a  successor 
in  his  place.  On  the  day  of  his  departure  from  America 
Mr.  Roosevelt  received  from  President  Taft  a  telegram 
and  a  gift.  The  telegram  read  :  "  I  owe  my  election 
to  Charles  P.  Taft  and  to  you  ".  Now,  Charles  P.  Taft 
is  a  half-brother  of  the  President,  a  rich  man,  who  had 
doubtless  helped  in  the  campaign.  The  gift  was  a 
golden  foot-rule.  But  in  a  choleric  voice  Mr.  Roosevelt 
merely  exclaimed,  "  He  sets  money  above  brains, 
does  he?  "  and  declined  to  be  gratified.  All  this  because 
of  the  order  of  the  words  in  a  telegram  ! 

.Mr.  Taft,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  returning  to 
America,  sent,  perhaps  unwisely,  a  fleet  of  battleships 
to  greet  him  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  but  even  that 
did  not  appease  his  friend.  At  once  he  began  to  seek 
pretexts  and  excuses  for  attacking  the  President,  and 
after  a  long  career  of  enmity  and  abuse  finally  succeeded 
in  making  an  enemy  of  the  man  whose  one  fault  was 
that  he  occupied  a  place  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  desired. 
On  8  November  1904  he  had  solemnly  declared  when 
running  for  his  second  term,  "  Under  no  circumstances 
will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination  ". 
No  one  had  urged  him,  or  even  asked  him  to  make  the 
statement.  His  glib  remark,  four  years  later,  "  They 
will  take  Taft,  or  they  will  take  me  ",  was  commonly 
held  to  be  a  mere  electioneering  "  dodge  ",  to  help  his 
friend,  and  to  keep  the  unruly  element  in  order.  Last 
February,  however,  he  abandoned  his  friend,  and 
devoured  his  words  in  accepting  candidature  for  the 
Presidency.  Were  he  elected  for  a  third  term  it  would 
be  but  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  those  who  are  now  support- 
ing him.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  again  be  trusted  in 
American  public  life.  He  has  lost  character;  and  the 
illusion  of  the  masses  cannot  hold  when  the  excitement 
of  the  political  contest  has  died  down. 


LABOUR  AND  THE  LAW. 
By  Leslie  Scott  K.C.  M.P. 

NENT  week  the  Government  are  expected  to  take 
the  second  reading  of  their  Trade  Unions  Bill. 
The  Bill  is  a  concession  to  the  Labour  demand  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Osborne  Judgment,  and  is  intended  to 
permit  trade  unions  to  raise  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. If  the  Bill  had  been  taken  last  week,  as  was 
originally  proposed,  its  consideration  would  have  been 
inflamed  by  the  heated  passions  roused  by  the  Vote 
of  Censure  and  the  dock  strike.  We  can  all  be  grateful 
for  a  postponement  which  enables  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
in  a  more  restrained  and  judicial  spirit.  The  Unionist 
party  has  fearlessly  discharged  its  duty  in  protesting 
against  the  tyranny  of  organised  labour,  and  the 
intimidation  of  unorganised  labour  by  responsible 
trade  unionists.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  pledged  his 
party  and  his  colleagues  to  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  order  to  protect  the  free  labourer  in  times 
of  industrial  dispute.  This  is  now  a  commonplace  of 
politics,  but  the  necessary  reaction  of  this  policy  on 
the  whole  industrial  situation,  and  the  obligations 
which  it  lays  upon  Unionists  in  respect  of  such  pro- 
posals as  the  Trade  Unions  Bill,  seem  hardly  yet  to 
be  sufficiently  realised. 


Labour  has  been  accustomed  to  express  its  demands 
in  two  ways  :  by  Parliamentary  agitation,  and  by  what 
is  called  "  direct  action  ",  such  as  strikes.  Now  the 
whole  situation  in  regard  to  strikes — which  were  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  means  of  enforcing 
demands — has  altered.  It  is  needless  to  elaborate 
a  point  which  has  been  debated  so  extensively  of  late. 
The  wide  organisation  of  employers  has  made  it  im- 
possible, in  most  of  the  leading  industries  at  least, 
to  confront  an  isolated  employer  with  the  prospect  of 
individual  ruin.  In  the  industries  which  arc  not 
immediately  required  for  the  essential  needs  of  the 
community  the  combined  employers  must  always  beat 
the  combined  men  for  the  simple  reason  ,that  their 
fort  is  better  provisioned  for  a  siege.  But  in  most 
cases  the  contest  never  reaches  the  starvation  point. 
Wherever  free  labour  is  available,  the  effective  pro- 
tection of  free  labour  from  violence  must  mean  the 
breaking  of  the  strike.  The  bitter  complaints  of 
Labour  members  that  the  police  were  acting  as  "  black- 
legs ",  as  well  as  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  effective  protection  against  brutal 
outrages  are  easily  understandable.  The  interference 
of  the  police  did  help  to  break  the  strike,  and  the 
Government,  if  they  had  taken  the  course  urged  upon 
them  by  the  Opposition,  would  have  been  completely 
strike-breakers,  which  in  fact  they  could  not  help  being 
partially.  The  Unionist  policy  of  protecting  food 
supplies  and  preventing  intimidation  is  a  policy  which 
if  it  is  successful  must  crush  strikes,  and  so  lose  up  one 
avenue  to  the  attainment  of  the  wishes  of  organised 
labour.  I  do  not  think  that  this  conclusion  should 
alarm  us,  but  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  honestly 
faced. 

There  are  two  alternatives  before  Labour.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  the  breakdown  of  strikes  through  the 
protection  of  free  labour  should  permanently  check  a 
movement,  as  powerful  and,  I  believe,  as  useful  as 
the  Labour  movement  has  shown  itself  to  be.  It  may 
turn  with  renewed  force  to  parliamentary  and  consti- 
tutional agitation,  or  it  may  fall  back  upon  the  more 
violent  and  revolutionary  methods  'comprised  in  the 
term  "  direct  action".  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
one  avenue  is  to  be  closed,  prudence  and  justice  alike 
demand  that  the  other  shall  be  made  more  easy.  I 
pass  over  the  manifold  drawbacks  and  disadvantages 
of  the  present  Trade  Unions  Bill  and  come  to  the 
essential  demand  which  lies  behind  it.  Let  us  guard 
against  intimidation,  corruption,  and  undue  influence; 
let  us  protect  the  minority  by  every  means  which  legis- 
lative ingenuity  can  suggest ;  but,  having  done  this, 
let  us  grant  to  the  majority  the  right,  if  they  desire 
it,  to  raise  funds  for  political  purposes  in  order  that 
the  efforts  of  Labour  may  be  directed  towards  con- 
stitutional and  not  revolutionary  action.  The  Govern- 
ment Bill  may  be  so  bad — it  may  be  so  calculated  to 
prevent  the  real  opinions  of  the  mass  of  trade 
unionists  from  being  truly  represented  by  those  who 
control  the  unions — that  it  will  actually  accentuate  the 
evils  which  it  seeks  to  remove.  It  is  probable  that 
every  attempt  to  amend  it  in  order  to  secure  that 
measure  of  political  liberty  and  representation  which 
are  the  birthright  of  free  citizens  may  be  defeated. 
In  such  a  case  the  Unionists  would  have  to  show  in  the 
most  marked  manner  their  refusal  to  be  associated 
with  its  injustice.  But  in  that  case  I  hope  it  may  be 
made  clear  that  our  objection  is  less  to  the  principle 
than  to  its  application,  and  that  we  stand  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  minority  in  the  trade  unions,  but 
for  the  liberty  of  the  majority  ;  for  the  representation 
of  organised  labour  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
unorganised  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  an  increase  in  the 
Labour  representation  in  Parliament  would  be  a  bad 
thing  either  for  the  country  or  for  the  Unionist  party. 
One  of  the  urgent  problems  before  the  nation  is  to 
devise  machinery  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  strike 
as  a  method  of  collective  bargaining.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  must  lie  on  lines  which  the  Government 
seem  loth  to  follow.  A  system  either  of  arbitration  or, 
I  at  least,  of  conciliation  must  be  forced  upon  both  sides 
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by  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  Even  now  voluntary  arrangements 
to  avert  strikes  are  meeting  with  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  success.  In  Liverpool,  for  instance,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  various 
interests  in  the  port  for  a  joint  committee  of  employers 
and  employed  to  settle  questions  in  dispute.  In  certain 
industries,  notably  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  there 
is  an  analogous  system,  and  it  is  sought  to  enforce  it 
by  a  monetary  bond  or  guarantee.  Some  agreements 
of  the  kind  have  been  found  in  practice  to  work  well, 
and  their  number  tends  to  increase.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  believe  that  industrial  arbitration  will 
finally  take  the  place  of  industrial  war.  Unfortunately, 
the  time  of  universal  peace  is  as  distant  in  national 
as  it  is  in  international  affairs.  The  working  of  these 
voluntary  arrangements  shows  both  the  advantages 
and  the  limitations  of  conciliation,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  fail  they  accustom  the  public  mind  to  the 
prospect  of  compulsion  as  the  only  possible  though 
unpleasant  alternative,  and  they  give  us  experience 
which  will  be  invaluable  when  the  time  comes  to 
regularise  industrial  relationships.  I  do  not  at  present 
look  to  any  kind  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  cases  of 
economic  strikes  directed  against  employers  alone  ;  I 
consider  a  scheme  of  the  kind  urgently  necessary  to 
stop  political  strikes  directed  against  the  community 
at  large.  But  I  feel  sure  that  experience  of  the  working 
of  compulsory  arbitration  in  services  of  public  utility 
and  an  increasing  realisation  of  the  uselessness  of 
strikes  will  create  a  wide  demand  for  an  extension  of 
the  principle. 

There  is  another  reason  for  giving  trade  unions  a 
full  scope  for  political  activity,  and  especially  for  full 
representation    in    the    House    of    Commons.  The 
immunities  and   privileges  given  under  the  various 
Trade  Union  Acts — and  the  Act  of  1871  as  well  as  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906 — cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  case  of  bodies  who  are  asking   for   State  inter- 
ference.   The  Unionist  party  will  have  to  restore  the 
balance  of  political  justice  by  granting  to  trade  unions 
full  contractual  powers,  and  by  rendering  their  funds 
liable  in  case  of  any  default  or  misconduct  on  their 
part.    But,  further,  if  Parliament  is  to  proceed  with 
legislation  so  intimately  affecting  the  rights  of  Labour, 
it  is  both  politic  and  just  to  give  to  organised  labour 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  making  its  voice  effectively 
heard.    After  all,  compulsory  arbitration  and  attach- 
ment of  funds  are  merely  methods,  the  machinery  for 
expressing  a  certain  demand;  we  are  not  touching  the 
essential  point  of  the  demand  itself.      Labour  only 
values  its  privileges  as  helping  to  the  attainment  of 
a  practical  ideal,  which  is  roughly  more  leisure  and 
more  wages.    If  our  sympathy  with  the  working  classes 
is  not  merely  verbal  but  real,  we  must  see  that  every 
step  that  we  take  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  and 
stability  of  the  State  docs  not  leave  them  in  a  worse 
position  to  secure  what  they  want.    Unionism  has  in 
its  programme  the  only  policy  which  can  really  assist 
the  worker  to  what  he  genuinely  wants.    One  obje<  t 
of  federations  of  employers  is  not  to  keep  down  wages 
but  to  keep  them  up  by  ensuring  that  no  employe  r 
shall  pay  less  than  a  certain  minimum.    The  man  who 
breaks  away  from  the  employers'  federation  does  so 
not  in  order  to  pay  more  but  to  pay  less  wages  than 
the  rate  paid  by  the  federation.    Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion may  deal  with  undercutting   at  hone,  hut  it 
obviously    cannot    meet    competition    from  abroad. 
Before  the  questions  of  granting  a  minimum  wage-  or 
carrying  out  any  other  desires  of  organised  'labour 
can  be  dismissed  there  must  be  a  degree  of  protei  tion 
against  foreign  competition.    In  some  trades  this  pro- 
tection is  given  by  natural  causes;  in  others  it  must 
be  imposed  by  statute.    But  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  tariff  reform  and  the  living  wage  arc  comple- 
mentary propositions.    The  first  is  the  condition  pi  - 
cedent   of    the   second;    the  second   will   cornet  the 
monopolist  tendencies  of  the  first. 


THE  CITY. 

"THE  Stock  Exchange  is  resting.  Everybody  agrees 
that  the  technical  condition  of  markets  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent  liquidation,  but  initia- 
tive is  lacking  because  nobody  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  liquidation  has  been  entirely  completed.  Invest- 
ment purchases  have  been  checked  owing  to  the  con- 
gestion caused  by  the  flood  of  new  capital  issues,  and 
speculators  have  adopted  the  policy  of  wait  and  see. 
The  special  settlement  in  American  Marconi  shares  was 
not  arranged  quite  so  easily  as  some  reports  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  but  the  serious  trouble  that  was  at 
one  time  feared  has  been  avoided.  Dealers  in  the 
speculative  markets  do  not  expect  any  activity  before 
the  turn  of  the  half-year.  They  are  awaiting  the  effect 
of  the  considerable  option  business  that  was  done  for 
the  end  of  June  before  entering  upon  new  commitments. 

Apparently  the  weight  of  financial  opinion  (or  the 
further  slump  in  Consols)  has  at  last  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  week  Consols  daily  regis- 
tered new  low  records,  and  the  announcement  that 
^4,000,000  out  of  the  Budget  surplus  is  to  be  applied 
to  its  normal  duty  of  debt  redemption  came  as  a 
welcome  surprise.  The  weakness  was  attributed  partly 
to  the  state  of  home  politics  and  more  particularly  to 
realisations  in  connexion  with  the  administration  ot 
large  estates.  It  has  become  a  recognised  policy 
on  the  part  of  executors  to  sell  Consols,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  death  duties,  as  being  an  un- 
desirable form  of  investment.  The  sharp  recovery  which 
followed  the  news  that  the  Government  broker  would 
soon  be  supporting  the  market  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  professional  bear  account. 

To  some  extent  the  "national"  strike  fiasco  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  Home  Railway  market,  though 
it  is  believed  that  several  companies  will  be  obliged  to 
reduce  their  dividends  owing  to  the  huge  traffic  losses 
during  the  coal  strike. 

Business  in  Wall  Street  has  been  brought  almost  to 
a  standstill,  attention  being  wholly  devoted  to  the 
vocal  and  athletic  performances  at  the  National 
Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged,  Wall  Street  will  be  able  to  take  a  favourable 
view  of  whatever  result  the  Convention  may  bring 
forth.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  business  than  this 
week's  weird  distractions.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  fluc- 
tuated somewhat  erratically,  although  the  traffics  keep 
up  wonderfully  well,  the  increase  for  the  second  week 
of  June  being  $468,000.  A  little  inquiry  was  made 
for  Grand  Trunk  junior  issues,  the  traffic  return  in  this 
case  giving  a  most  satisfactory  gain  of  ^20,1 18. 
Canadian  Northern  4  per  cent,  debentures  declined 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  underwriters  to  the  new 
issue  had  to  take  65  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  but  this 
result  was  not  so  bad  in  comparison  with  other  recent 
failures  of  capital  flotations. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  week's 
markets  was  the  weakness  of  rubber  share  s  caused  by 
the  latest  synthetie:  scare.  Emphasis  has  been  laid 
on  the  fact  that  a  company  is  being  formed  to 
e-xple/it  the  new  process.  Invitations  to  participate  in 
the  underwriting  e>f  the'  company  seem  te>  have-  he-en 
fairlv  numerous;  but  as  Sir  William  Ramsay  fore- 
shadows experiments  that  "  will  probably  last  for  a 
couple  e(f  years  "  the  re-  is  surely  ne>  immediate  cause- 
feir  alarm  on  the-  rubber  plantations.  Attd  why  ihoilld 
the  formation  e>f  a  company  strike-  fear  into  the  hearl 
e>l  the-  Stock  Kxr  hange?  Is  it  forgotten  that  a  com- 
pany was  once  lorme-el  lo  extract  gold  from  sea-wale  1.' 
and  that  the  shares  went  to  a  high  premium  before  the 
laboratory  experiments  pre»vee|  te>  be-  commercially 
impra- tie  ;ible-?     As  a   matter  e,f   faet,  the  re-  has  be  e  n 

very  little  actual  selling  of  shares,  and  consequently 

a  ri  e  o\  ei  y  is  ine-v  itable-. 

A  fairly  general  improvement  is  shown  in  the  South 
African  gold  mining  dividend  declarations,  bul  Ihe 

■hard  have-  riot  derived  mueh  benefit  from  this  in- 
dication  of  greater  cflie  ie  iv-y  em  the-  Rand.  Mining 
shares  (Coppers  excepted)  are  exit  e>f  fashion,  and  il 
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increased  dividends  will  not  create  a  demand  it  is  diffi- 
cult t;>  imagine  what  will.  Oil  shares  are  also  a  dull 
market  BOW.  The  Spies  report  was  unexpectedly  good, 
.iiul  Sir  Marcus  Samuel's  speech  at  the  Shell  meeting 
w.is  unusually  optimistic,  but  the  effect  on  quotations 
was  not  encouraging. 

The  "Daily  Mail's"  "outside"  stockbroking 
"experiment"  has  now  reached  an  interesting  stage. 
Although  it  is  still  carefully  described  as  an  experiment, 
a  charge  is  now  made  for  advertising  shares  wanted  or 
for  sale,  and  a  further  charge  is  also  made  to  both 
parties  on  bargains  done.  Most  probably  in  course  of 
time  the  people  who  try  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
"experiment  "  will  discover  the  difference  between  an 
open  market  and  a  "  curiosity  shop",  and  the  "  Daily 
Mail  "  will  discover  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the 
business.  The  "  Daily  Mail  "  seems  to  have  conceived 
an  embryo  which  in  years  might  actually  develop  into 
a  Stock  Exchange  comprised  of  jobbers  and  brokers — 
if  the  Stock  Exchange  did  not  already  exist. 


"HINDLEY    WAKES  "    AND   THE  STAGE 
SOCIETY. 

By  John  Palmer. 

'THE  Incorporated  Stage  Society  is  wisely  and 
ably  directed  ;  but  the  Incorporated  Stage  Society 
audience  is  easily  the  most  parochial  in  London.  It  was 
therefore  an  excellent  move  of  the  directors  to  invite 
Mr.  Casson's  distinguished  company  from  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester.  London  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
biggest  city  and  the  smallest  parish  in  the  world.  It 
seems  incredible  ;  but  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of 
cultivated  London  people,  brimful  of  London's  local 
doings  in  art,  letters,  politics,  and  the  theatre,  who 
have  not  yet  heard  of  Synge.  As  for  the  dramatic 
activities  of  Mr.  Casson — Mr.  Iden  Payne's  successor 
in  Manchester — who,  as  a  self-respecting  member  of 
London  society,  could  be  expected  to  know  anything 
about  the  artistic  fidgets  of  bumpkins  hanging  pre- 
cariously to  the  skirts  of  civilisation  somewhere  in  the 
North  of  England?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Casson  and 
his  players  have  for  several  weeks  been  stationed  at 
the  "  Coronet  ",  Xotting  Hill  Gate.  But  Notting  Hill 
Gate  is  as  remote  from  the  parish  of  London  as 
Manchester.  However,  the  Stage  Society  has  this 
week  invited  Mr.  Casson  into  the  civilised  heart  of  the 
city.  Not  to  know  Mr.  Casson's  players  from  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester,  henceforth  argues  ignor- 
ance of  the  darkest  quality — ignorance,  namely,  of 
practical  parish  politics. 

The  chosen  play  was  "  Hindley  Wakes  ",  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Houghton.  The  first  act  was  entirely  admir- 
able. Had  the  play  continued  in  the  vein  of  the  first 
act,  the  educative  effect  upon  the  Incorporated  Stage 
Society  might  have  been  distinctly  measurable.  Stage 
Society  audiences  have  suffered  considerably  of  late 
from  the  determined  efforts  of  enlightened  members  to 
widen  their  views.  They  have  recently  been  compelled 
to  sit  through  plays  by  Strindberg  and  Tchekoff.  They 
did  not  understand  the  plays;  but  they  knew  that 
Strindberg  and  Tchekoff  were  big  men  with  European 
reputations.  They  might  therefore  be  imagined  as 
beginning  to  lose  faith  in  their  critical  infallibility  ;  and 
to  be  moved  from  that  determinedly  superior  habit  of 
mind  which  makes  the  modern  well-read  person  so 
difficult  to  educate.  Had  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton's  play 
from  the  provinces  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  first  act, 
it  would  decisively  have  contributed  to  the  humilitv  of 
his  audience,  teaching  it  in  the  most  practical  wav  that 
new  plays  are  being  independently  written  for  a 
barbarous  place  like  Manchester  fully  equal  to  the  best 
new  London  work. 

If  ever  a  girl  were  genuinely  ashamed  of  herself,  it 
was  Fanny  Hawthorne  in  the  first  act  of  Mr. 
Houghton's  play.  Fanny  had  spent  the  week-end  with 
a  young  man  at  Llandudno — an  escapade  from  which 
a  Shavian  heroine  would,  indubitably  have  returned 
brazenly  virtuous,   conscientiously  immoral,  lyrically 


triumphant,  and  cruelly  intoleiant  of  any  old-fashioned 
objections  which  her  parents  might  think  it  necessary 
to  urge.  But  Fanny  told  thumping  lies  about  her  week- 
end, and  generally  behaved  like  any  other  good  girl 
of  the  pre-Shavian  theatre.  Moreover,  the  partner  of 
her  shame  was  equally  oppressed  with  the  enormity  of 
his  offence.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  lectured  and 
browbeaten  by  his  most  villainous  father,  whose  moral 
snobbery  was  of  the  worst  possible  sort — the  sort  that 
encourages  its  victim  to  sacrifice  himself  with  as  rich 
a  satisfaction  as  he  sacrifices  everybody  else.  The 
curtain,  in  fact,  descended  upon  Act  One  with  a  clearly 
defined  dramatic  situation.  On  one  side  was  the  Moral 
Code,  tremendously  supported  by  every  respectable 
person  in  the  play.  On  the  other  were  two  self- 
accusing  young  sinners,  obviously  without  a  word  to  say 
for  themselves.  Clearly  they  had  never  heard  of 
Bernard  Shaw ;  they  were  going  to  show  the  Stage 
Society  that  it  was  possible  to  behave  in  an  interesting 
way  upon  the  stage  without  declaring  war  upon  society, 
or  suggesting  that  current  British  morality  of  the  home, 
was  wicked  and  indefensible.  Here  was  a  play  plainly 
intended  to  work  itself  out  within  the  limits  of  the 
commonly-accepted  moral  convention  that  love  dis- 
pensing with  the  law  is  a  sin,  for  which  the  sole  remedy 
is  marriage  of  the  sinners.  The  assumption  would,  of 
course,  be  extremely  offensive  to  members  of  the  Stage 
Society  ;  but  it  would  have  done  them  no  positive  harm 
to  realise  that  a  good  play  (Mr.  Houghton's  first  act 
distinctly  promised  the  audience  a  good  play)  might 
at  a  pinch  be  written  within  these  limits. 

Then  something  happened.  Possibly  the  stage 
manager  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  right  hand 
bottom  box  of  the  theatre.  Anyhow,  somebody  took 
fright  between  the  acts  ;  hastily  consulted  the  Aldwych 
book  of  reference  ;  looked  up  all  the  allusions  to  sex, 
marriage,  home-life,  etc.,  that  he  could  find.  The 
young  sinners  were  immediately  informed  that  they  had 
not  the  slightest  necessity  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves ; 
and  were  set  energetically  to  digest  as  much  Shavian 
doctrine  as  the  intervals  between  their  appearances 
allowed.  The  youngsters  saw  their  chance,  and  seized 
it.  They  carefully  forgot  their  original  parts  ;  and,  just 
as  the  play  began  peacefully  to  proceed  on  the  appointed 
way,  they  appeared  in  mid-action  bursting  with  matter 
like  a  civil  service  candidate  on  the  eve  of  his  examina- 
tion. Fanny  Hawthorne,  ordered  to  marry  Alan 
Jeffcote,  routed  her  parents  with  a  neat  version  of  the 
merry  Shavian  quip — Would  you  make  an  honest 
woman  of  me  by  forcing  me  into  marriage  with  a  black- 
guard? Alan,  explaining  his  lapse  to  the  fiancee  he 
had  temporarily  abandoned  (though  he  loved  her  all  the 
time)  for  Fanny,  plunged  at  once  into  an  exposition  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  celebrated  distinction  between  the  strictly 
impersonal  and  simple  instinct  of  sex  and  the  highly 
personal  and  complex  delight  in  agreeable  companion- 
ship. He  did  not  actually  use  the  term  life-force, 
because  Fanny  had  bagged  the  Aldwych  copy  of  "  Man 
and  .Superman";  but  he  got  quite  near  to  the  idea 
itself.  It  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  he  had  not 
had  the  time  to  master  thoroughly  the  passage  (preface 
to  "  Getting  Married  ",  pp.  147  et  seq.)  relevant  to  his 
situation.  He  was  clear  up  to  a  point — for  instance,  he 
saw  quite  distinctly  that  it  was  possible  to  love  two 
women  at  once  ;  but  his  analytic  treatment  of  the  species 
and  sub-species  of  love  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
However,  considering  that  on  Tuesday,  6  August,  at 
1  a.m.  he  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Shaw's  existence;  and 
that  on  Tuesday,  6  August,  at  9  p.m.  he  was  explaining 
Mr.  Shaw  to  an  obviously  antiquated  and  irascible 
father,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  Alan  Jeffcote 
was  a  very  remarkable  young  man. 

The  full  consequence  of  these  amazing  incidents — ■ 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Houghton,  or  Mr.  Casson,  or  anyone  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  "  Gaiety  "  players  to  the  Stage 
Society — was  that,  instead  of  learning  a  lesson  in 
humility  from  the  excellent  acting,  clever  touches  of 
character,  careful  production,  and  occasional  evidence 
of  real  imaginative  power  in  the  play  and  the  perform- 
ance, the  Aldwych  audience  was  more  puffed  up  with 
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a  sense  of  its  importance  than  ever  it  was.  What  must 
be  the  power  and  extent  of  its  influence  when  players 
from  Manchester  abandon  their  play  in  mid-career  to 
deliver  incompletely  assimilated  homilies  from  its 
favourite  author  !  However,  for  the  sake  of  his  first 
act,  I  shall  henceforth  follow  with  interest  the  dramatic 
career  of  Mr.  Houghton.  The  well-written  and  well- 
imagined  scene  where  Fanny  Hawthorne,  grief  stricken 
at  the  loss  of  her  friend,  was  tortured  into  self-betrayal 
by  her  horrible  old  mother  was  excellent  drama  excel- 
lently played.  If  Mr.  Houghton  had  continued  in  this 
fashion— I  mean,  if  Mr.  Houghton's  characters  had 
played  the  play  as  he  intended — I  should  have  celebrated 
"  Hindley  Wakes"  rather  differently. 


MR.  HOLBROOKE'S  OPERA. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

WHAT  the  world's  final  verdict  on  "  The  Children 
of  Don  "  will  be  I  don't  know,  partly  because 
the  world  never  does,  and  never  can,  pass  a  final  verdict 
on  any  work  of  art,  and  partly  because  this  particular 
work  of  art  is  not  yet  in  its  final  shape.  In  saying  this 
I  am  delivering  my  judgment  on  it.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  magnificent  music  ever  written  by  an 
Englishman  or  any  other  kind  of  man  ;  it  is  as  horribly 
monotonous  an  opera  as  ever  I  patiently  endured  to  the 
end.  Unto  that  end  from  the  beginning  of  the  prologue 
it  is  sheer  shadow  :  never  a  moment  of  heaven's  sweet 
sunlight  breaks  in  to  make  us  feel  that,  after  all,  bad 
as  things  are  in  this  world,  we  are  not  yet  condemned 
to  eternal  hades.  What  it  is  all  about  I  cannot  say. 
A  nature-goddess  who  has  to  invoke  the  powers  of 
nature  ;  a  hero  who  is  extra-heroically  heroic,  but  who, 
except  when  he  is  slaying  a  few  odd  Druids,  is  some- 
what marked  by  a  philosophic  cowardice ;  a  mysterious 
kettle  or  cauldron  that  quite  unreasonably  bubbles  and 
steams  and  fumes  and  glows  and  changes  its  colours  at 
unseasonable  moments — all  this  I  have  most  carefully 
studied,  and  I  have  studied  the  handbook,  without  being 
able  to  learn  in  the  least  what  it  signifies. 

Wagner  wrote  a  good  many  operas,  and  he  made  a 
good  many  mistakes.  One  mistake  he  never  made. 
He  left  the  auditor  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Have 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  Mr.  Holbrooke  done  the 
same?  Have  they  taken  the  pains? — exercised  the 
years  of  patience  that  Wagner  exercised?  I  cannot 
say  they  have,  and  therefore  they  have  arrived  at  the 
most  tremendous  failure  of  recent  years  in  opera.  Mr. 
Holbrooke,  Lord  Howard,  Mr.  Coini,  and  several  others 
are  personal  friends  of  mine;  and  seeing  that  their 
object  is  to  put  before  the  British  public  a  genuine 
English  opera,  it  is  frightful  for  an  English  critic  to 
have  to  say  that  he  does  not  approve  of  their  work. 
J  hat  is  what  I  must  say  to-day.  Such  a  wearisome 
performance  I  scarcely  remember.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  was  total  eclipse.  And  worse  than  the  total 
eclipse  on  the  stage  was  the  total  eclipse  in  the  orchestra. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  saxophones  or  any  of  the 
orchestral  battery.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  construction 
of  the  music  Mr.  Holbrooke  lias  written  for  these 
various  instruments  :  but  why  should  not  he  have 
written  for  them  dramatically?  Rarely  have  I  beard  ;i 
fin'-r  score  ;  never  have  I  heard  a  worse  one. 

The  question  now  is  not  whether  Mr.  Holbrooke's 
opera  was  or  was  not  successful.  Many  of  th< 
critical  faculty — those  animals  that  at  timcs'insist  on 
running  clown  steep  places— had  clustered  together  in 
a  certain  part  of  Mr.  Hnmmerstein's  theatre,  and  there 
they  were  to  be  seen,  and  to  ],<■  heard,  deriding  the  fate 
of  Holbrooke's  opera.  With  their  verdict  I  cannot 
quarrel.  Poor  underpaid  beings — why  should  I 
quarrel  with  them?  I  don't  like  swearing,  but  1  want 
to  exclaim  "  'Evings  !  "  How  many  of  these  lapii  nt 
ones  can  read  a  score?  One  is  bound  to  have  a 
certain  contempt  for  these  gentlemen  of  the  Press  who 
congregate  together,  and  conspire,  saying  openly  v.  hat 
their  opinion  is  going  to  be,  to  damn  a  work'  w  hirh 
only  one  or  two  of  them  had  heard.    Here  we  have  an 


opera  done  in  honest,  open,  good  faith  by  Holbrooke 
and  Howard  de  Walden  :  it  is  not  such  a  popular 
success  as  it  would  have  been— had  it  been  a  poorer 
opera ;  but  just,  exactly,  and  because,  it  is  a  serious 
attempt  at  writing  serious  opera  the  herd  of  critics 
must  needs  damn  it.  They  don't  even  follow  a  bell- 
wether :  in  some  curious  fashion  they  manage  to  chase 
one  another. 

A  name  might  be  given  to  this  article  to  indicate  my 
attitude  towards  the  libretto.  Whether  or  not  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  is  a  don  does  not  concern  me  ;  but 
he  has  certainly  treated  his  subject  exactly  as,  say,  a 
Cambridge  don  would  treat  "  Iphigenia  "  or  "Anti- 
gone ".  Whether  or  not  he  is  a  Welshman  does  not 
concern  me.  I  have  no  ground  on  which  to  base  such  an 
acusation — the  word  accusation  to  be  taken  as  applying 
to  the  statement  in  the  affirmative  sense  or  in  the  nega- 
tive as  taste  may  dictate.  One  thing  is  certain  and  sure. 
He  has  treated  what  seem  to  be  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Wales  in  ancient  days  as  aliens.  Don  and  Nodens 
speak  like  a  translation  of  Beaudelaire.  Some  of  the 
humans  give  utterance  to  such  phrases  as  this  :  "  For 
we  do  bow  us  to  your  dreadful  might  "  ;  and  others  of 
them  say  worse  things  than  that.  The  finest  lines  in 
the  poem,  lines  that  show  the  author  to  be  capable  of 
writing  real  poetry  (if  only  he  had  the  inclination  and 
time)  have  the  same  hall-mark  upon  them.  It  may 
be  a  hall-mark,  it  may  be  a  college-mark — in  either 
case,  it  has  the  sound  of  a  translation,  and  must  have 
sadly  bothered  the  composer.  Before  I  proceed  to 
condemn  Lord  Howard,  however,  let  me  give  instances 
of  his  really  powerful  lines.    Nodens  says  : 

"  Deep  is  my  bondage,  and  a  dreadful  sleep 
The  gods  have  sent  me  ". 

A  sea-king  says  : 

"  For  they  shall  know  no  power  nor  praise 
But  savage  sorrows  and  eternal  pride  ". 

Don  says  : 

"  And  generous  sorrows  of  my  heart  I  spread 
About  mine  exile  on  this  grudging  earth  ". 

These  are  samples  taken  quickly  at  random.  Had 
Wagner  possessed  the  gift  of  phraseology  to  compass 
such  lines,  some  of  his  most  magnificent  works  would 
be  more  magnificent.  Having  said  this  I  must  now 
proceed  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  pointing  out  what 
this  drama-and-music  needs  to  make  it  tolerable. 

There  is  the  matter  of  darkness  or  light  already 
mentioned.  Far  more  important,  urgent,  than  that 
is  the  matter  of  the  story  itself.  No  one,  I  must  repeat, 
can  understand  it.  The  only  composer  to  use  myths 
was,  of  course,  Wagner.  What  myths  did  he  select? 
I  need  not  tell  Mr.  "  T.  E.  Ellis  "  that  he  chose  only 
those  that  were  universal.  We  have  all  heard  of  Wot  an 
and  Fricka  and  Donne*  since  our  babyhood  ;  there  is 
no  need  to  read  up  a  book  on  mythology  before  going 
to  hear  the  "  Ring  ".  We  have  heard  of  Parsifal,  too, 
since  our  babyhood  ;  Tristram  and  Iscult  are  names  as 
familiar  to  us  as  John  or  James.  This  crowd  of  per- 
sonages who  conduct  what  there  is  of  drama  in  "  Don  " 
— who  ever  heard  of  them  before?  Not  even  many 
Welshmen  to  whom  I  have  •pokefl  about  the  problem. 
It  is  like  learning  a  new  game:  one  has  to  memorise 
not  only  names  but  all  the  histories  attached  to  the 
names.  And  no  sentiment  attaches  to  the  histories. 
We  know  who  W'otan  or  Odin  was;  no  explanation 
is  needed.  We  have  to  learn  who  Don  was.  We 
have  to  learn  who  (iwydion  was.  And  when  we  have 
learnt  we  are  little  wiser.  And  to  sum  up  and  end  tins 
paragraph  of  condemnation,  the  author,  having  a  most 
dillicult  task  hi  lore  him,  has  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally shirked  the  task",  lie  h  is  nut  imitated  Wagner 
in  the  small  but  all-important  matter  of  making  his 
plot  clear.  It  will  take  \<ars  of  study  to  find  out  what 
"Don"  is  about,  and  the  theatre-going  public  of 
England  is  not  likely  to  give  years  of  study  to  any  su<  li 

thing  1 

I  have  already  intimated  how  much  I  admire  a  great 
deal  of  tlv  poem  ;  I  have  said  how  splendid  much  of 
the  music  is.     Not  to  over-emphasise  the  condemnatory 
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chapters  of  this  article  I  wish  to  return  to  the  music. 
The  overture  is  the  finest  thing  written  by  an  English- 
man since  Purcell  laid  down  the  pen.  The  prologue 
is  nearly  as  fine.  The  loye-making  music  is  beautiful. 
Bui  the  principal  thing  to  be  said  about  it  all  is  not 
that  saxophones  are  used,  or  that  this  or  that  is  impres- 
sive, but  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  wc  have  really 
vocal  passages  given  to  the  voices  against  the  most 
modern  harmonies  in  the  orchestra.  Unlimited  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  singers  for  mastering  phrases 
thai  would  have  been  reckoned  impossible  ten  years  ago 
and  will  be  smiled  at  in  ten  years'  time  by  the  same 
singers  as  childlessly  easy.  Of  all  our  composers  Hol- 
brooke is  the  only  one  who  knows  how  to  write  for 
the  voice.  Moreover  he  is  one  of  two  or  three  who 
can  rea  lly  use  the  orchestra.  In  this  case,  "  Don  ", 
I  think  he  has  often  used  it  to  a  mistaken  purpose  :  but, 
granted  the  purpose,  it  is  exquisitely  used.  There  is 
no  noise  ;  the  richness  of  the  saxophones  and  what-not 
never  becomes  muddincss  ;  when  the  libretto  affords  a 
chance  of  letting  in  a  little  sunlight  in  comes  the  sun- 
light. With  such  power  of  writing  vocally,  such 
invention,  such  mastery  of  the  instruments  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke need  not  fear  the  failure  or  success  of  one  opera. 
In  fairness  the  conducting  of  Mr.  Nikisch  and  the 
singing  of  all  the  artists  engaged  must  just  be  men- 
tioned. To  follow  the  opera  was  itself  too  hard  a 
business  for  me  to  pay  the  attention  to  them  that  I 
shall  give  next  week.  Further,  some  of  them  are 
friends  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  am  permitted  to  say 
only  ill-natured  things  ;  and  there  is  nothing  ill-natured 
to  be  said.  The  Don  of  Miss  Gertrude  Blomfield  and 
the  Elan  of  Madame  Doria  were  too  good  to  need  praise. 
The  stage-management  was  excellent.  And,  finally, 
the  scenery  of  Mr.  Simc  seemed  to  me — when  I  could 
see  it — gorgeous.  Mr.  Hammcrstein  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  go  on  and  perform  more  exploits  of  this 
sort. 


A  MEMORY  OF  "  THE  PLAYBOY  ". 
By  J.  M.  Hone. 

THE  remark,  I  have  heard,  was  once  made  of  Oscar 
Wilde  that  he  might  have  been  Parnell's  suc- 
cessor. Of  another  Irishman,  who  is  only  known  to 
the  mass  as  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the 
biographer  will  probably  say  that  an  Irish  leader,  a 
Grattan  perhaps  rather  than  a  Parnell, — an  orator — 
was  lost  in  a  poet.  That  will  not  be  strictly  true, 
for,  in  fact,  Mr.  Yeats  has  done  much  for  Ireland,  aside, 
I  mean,  from  his  actual  literary  achievement.  That 
achievement  indeed — it  is  saying  too  little — secures  her 
a  better  place  among  the  nations  than  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  could  give:  it  does  not  sum  up 
Mr.  Yeats'  career.  Mr.  Yeats,  I  believe,  professes  to 
regret  that  he  has  been  involved  in  so  much  Irish  con- 
troversy, that  he  has  been  so  often  tempted  from  his 
"craft  of  verse",  and  been  concerned,  as  he  puts  it 
in  the  little  book  of  his  latest  poems,  with  the  "  manage- 
ment of  men",  "theatre  business",  and  "the  day's 
w  ar  with  every  knave  and  dolt  " — 

"  When  I  was  young, 
I  had  not  given  a  penny  for  a  song 
Did  not  the  poet  sing  it  with  such  airs 
That  one  believed  he  had  a  sword  upstairs, 
Yet  would  be  now  could  I  but  have  my  wish 
Colder  and  dumber  and  deafer  than  a  fish  ". 

It  is  an  entirely  proper  "  attitude  ".  But  Mr.  Yeats 
knows,  no  one  better,  that  no  Irishman,  least  of  all 
himself,  can  keep  for  long  out  of  the  fray.  Even  if 
he  would,  it  is  not  possible  for  an  Irish  writer  working 
in  Ireland  to  live  detachedly.  Synge  returning  home 
after  a  long  absence  did  not  realise  this;  the  row  over 
"  The  Playboy  "  bewildered  him  utterly  ;  when  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  it  he  had  nothing  to  say, 

It's  an  extravaganza.  I  don't  care  a  rap."  Mr. 
Yeats,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  found  confirma- 
tion of  his  philosophy  of  Irish  history,  and  was  prepared 
to  agree  with  Synge's  enemies  that  "  The  Playboy  ", 


or  rather  its  reception  in  Dublin,  truly  raised  a  national 
issue.  All  his  life  long  Mr.  Yeats'  Irish  critics  had  been 
asking  him  to  become  a  national  pOet,  that  is,  to  put 
rhetorical  patriotism  into  his  verses,  such  as  would  serve 
the  immediate  necessities  of  "the  Cause  ";  in  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  demand,  and 
in  resisting  it  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow-writers,  Mr.  Yeats  was  inevitably  forced  to  turn, 
as  it  were,  philosopher  and  politician.  In  all  this,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Yeats  himself  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  regret.  He  has  maintained  his  detachment  as  an 
artist;  the  struggle — one  perceives  it  in  his  later  books 
— has  added  strength  to  his  personality.  For  Ireland 
his  practical  and  necessary  activities  have  been  all  gain. 
We  think  that  even  Dublin  now  recognises  the  Abbey 
Theatre.  Most  people  there,  indeed,  will  say  that  this 
national  institution  owes  less  to  Mr.  Yeats  than  he  owes 
to  it.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  see  why  the  truth  is  not  told  by  Dublin.  This  severe 
artist  is  also  a  severe  Irishman.  In  Ireland  the  "  knave 
and  dolt  "  are  found  out  quicker  than  in  most  countries, 
and  yet  they  expect  to  receive,  and  arc  expected  to  get, 
endless  toleration  ;  Mr.  Yeats'  rulhlessness  where  these 
folk  stand  in  his  way  has  seemed  like  an  impiety. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  make  the  foregoing 
reflections,  so  little  is  known  in  England  of  one  side 
of  Mr.  Yeats'  career.  Most  people  here  think  of  him 
as  a  writer  pure  and  simple.  Many,  perhaps,  will  .be 
surprised  to  hear  him  described  as  a  greatly  courageous 
and  capable  man  of  action.  But  when  I  read  English 
praises  of  the  Abbey  players,  now  on  their  fifth  or  sixth 
visit  to  London,  it  seems  to  me  that  something  has  to 
be  said  which  has  not  yet  been  said.  I  ask  myself,  for 
instance,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  Synge  and  "  The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World  ".  It  happens  that  I 
can  recall  the  first  week  of  the  production  of  "The 
Playboy  "  in  Dublin;  I  can  vouch  for  the  extent  and 
reality  of  the  hostility  which  it  aroused.  Synge,  I  have 
often  thought  since,  might  easily  have  been  shouted 
into  obscurity.  Though  he  had  already  produced  "  The 
Well  of  the  Saints  "  he  was  still  regarded  merely  as 
one  of  Mr.  Yeats'  proteges ;  and  had  the  directors 
bent  to  the  storm,  and,  in  deference  to  the  Nationalists, 
who  then  almost  wholly  composed  audiences  at  the 
Abbey,  withdrawn  "  The  Playboy  ",  it  is  very  likely  that 
Synge  would  be  unknown  to-day  except  to  explorers  in 
the  by-paths  of  literature.  Even  the  Unionist  news- 
papers, less  sensitive,  no  doubt,  on  the  point  of  the 
"insult"  to  Ireland,  saw  little  or  next  to  nothing 
in  Synge's  work.  Happily,  Mr.  Yeats,  called  for 
hurriedly  from  Scotland,  reached  Dublin  in  time  to 
save  the  situation  by  bringing  in  the  police.  The 
play  had  its  week's  run.  The  following  Monday 
Mr.  Yeats  met  Synge's  opponents  in  debate,  using 
the  stage  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  for  platform. 
In  his  opening  statement  he  attacked  what  he  called 
the  tyranny  of  "  clubs  and  societies  ".  "  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago",  he  said,  "  the  national  move- 
ment was  democratised,  and  passed  from  the  hands  of 
a  few  leaders  into  those  of  large  numbers  of  young 
men  organised  in  clubs  and  societies.  These  young 
men  made  the  mistake  of  the  newly  enfranchised  every- 
where ;  they  fought  for  causes  worthy  in  themselves 
with  the  unworthy  weapons  of  tyranny  and  violence." 
We  must  begin,  he  proceeded,  once  again  to  ask 
"  what  a  man  is,  and  be  content  to  wait  a  little 
before  we  go  on  to  that  further  question  :  What  is  a 
good  Irishman?  There  are  some  who  have  not  got 
their  degrees  that  will  say  to  friend  or  neighbour,  '  You 
have  voted  with  the  English,  and  that  is  bad  ',  or  '  You 
have  sent  away  your  Irish  servants,  or  thrown  away 
your  Irish  clothes,  or  blacked  your  face  for  your  singing. 
I  despise  what  you  have  done,  I  keep  you  still  my 
friend  ;  but  if  you  arc  terrorised  out  of  doing  any  of 
these  things,  evil  things  though  I  know  them  to  be, 
I  will  not  have  you  for  my  friend  any  more.'  "  Mr. 
Yeats'  speech,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  little  journals  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  When  I 
read  it  over  at  this  distance  of  time  I  can  understand 
the  criticism  that  a  stranger  to  Irish,  or  should  I  say 
to  Dublin,  affairs  would  direct  against  it  for  its  serious- 
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ness,  not  to  say  solemnity.  After  all,  the  opposition  to 
Svnge  may  be  traced  to  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour  ; 
and  Mr.  Yeats,  instead  of  trying  to  kill  by  ridicule,  flat- 
tered the  "  gentlemen  of  the  little  clubs  and  societies  " 
bv  considering  them  as  a  national  problem.  In  fact, 
the  whole  situation  might  have  been  taken  for  intensely 
and  merely  comic.  One  had,  for  instance,  a  sense  of 
delicious  irrelevancy  when  one  found  the  boys  of  Trinity 
College  ardently  supporting  the  management.  They 
had,  needless  to -say,  no  views  either  for  or  against 
the  "  freedom  of  literature  "  ;  they  had  come  to  the 
Abbey  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Papists  summarily 
dealt  with  by  the  police.  When  the  curtain  fell  they 
used  to  strike  up  "God  save  the  King!  ";  but  one 
night  the  players,  lest  their  own  political  sympathies 
might  be  misconstrued,  peeped  out  from  behind  the 
curtain  and  joined  in  the  reply,  "God  save  Ireland  ", 
hissing  their  new  champions.  (I  know  nothing  of  the 
politics,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  of  the  present  com- 
pany.) Again,  where,  except  in  Dublin,  could  a 
meeting  the  like  of  this  one  have  been  seen?  In 
the  chair  sat  the  author  of  "  Economics  for  Irish- 
men ".  Mr.  P.  D.  Kenny  had  not  had,  nor  has 
he  since  had,  any  direct  connexion  with  the  Irish 
dramatic  movement.  But,  like  Synge,  he  was  an 
unpopular  writer — though  for  quite  different  reasons, 
and  in  a  quite  different  quarter.  Yet,  casting  my 
memory  back  to  the  scene  of  the  meeting,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  Mr.  Yeats  was  not  right  in  saying, 
"  Ireland  is  passing  through  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
mind  ".  Much  of  the  hostility  that  the  Abbey  Theatre 
has  had  to  encounter  has  been  the  hostility  of  purely 
fractious  men  and  women  ;  but  the  youths,  white  with 
passion,  tense,  quivering  in  excitement,  and  yet  im- 
pervious to  the  taunts  of  the  Trinity  boys  in  the  gallery, 
who  now  climbed  one  after  another  on  the  platform 
and  delivered  their  set  speeches,  were  either  something 
more  or  something  less  than  "  knaves  and  dolts  ". 
And  what  speeches  they  were,  too  !  They  must  have 
been  students  of  medicine  for  the  most  part,  for  I 
remember  that  I  picked  up  a  deal  of  lore,  and  that  they 
were  strong  on  Hei  r  Xordau  and  an  Italian  pathologist, 
and  on  degeneracy  in  literature. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  the  painter,  spoke,  and  his  and  his 
son's  were  the  only  voices  raised  in  favour  of  "  The 
Playboy  ".  There  were  one  or  two  plucky  ladies  who 
would  have  defended  it  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  Mr.  Kenny,  who  has  Irish  ideas  about  women. 
The  few  Nationalists  who  admired  Synge  were  angry 
with  Mr.  Yeats  because  he  had  used  the  police, 
and  therefore  could  not  support  him  upon  the  plat- 
form. One  may  laugh  now  when  one  thinks  of  it, 
but  the  perplexities  of  the  position  were  no  laugh- 
ing matter  for  the  Abbey  Theatre,  which  had  the 
future  to  think  of,  and  seemed  like,  whichever  way  it 
turned,  to  lose  its  few  patrons.  That  Mr.  Yeats  rather 
underrated  the  determination  of  Synge's  opponents  I 
felt  then ;  the  subsequent  career  of  the  play  has  borne 
me  out.  For  the  time  and  energy  he  lias  had  to  spend 
in  interpreting  Synge  to  the  Irish  public,  for  his  limit- 
less patience  in  propaganda  and  generous  labours  when 
all  seemed  hopeless,  Mr.  Yeats  has  never  been  suffici- 
ently praised.  Id  the  up t hot,  Synge  has  not  only  been 
accepted  as  a  national  dramatist,  but  he  has  taken — 
wrongly,  I  think,  though  here  I  express  a  purely  per- 
sonal opinion — the  pla<  e  among  modern  Irish  writers 
that  previously  belonged  by  popular  consent  to  Yeats 
himself. 


on  going  to  tin;  zoo. 

By  Filson  Youxc. 

/~\NE  of  the  things  which  remind  me  of  the  passing 
%/  of  my  youth  is  that  I  can  approach  the  Zoo 
without  a  sense  of  breathless  ex<  itrment,  a  suspense 
that  is  almost  intolerable,  and  <  an  -  over  the  last  hundred 
yards  before  reaching  the  entrance  gates  without 
running.  I  he  mere  |ighl  ot  a  turnstile  no  longer  thrills 
me,  since  I  have  learnt  to  awx  iate  it  with  othe  r  things 
besides  that  magic  wild  world  in  which  arc  collc<  ted  the 


denizens  of  all  the  forests  and  jungles  and  deserts  of  a 
child's  imagination.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
age  has  not  taught  me  wisdom,  and  that  is  my  method 
of  procedure  when  I  do  arrive  at  the  Zoo.  Not  for 
me  is  the  admirable  itinerary  recommended  in  the  guide- 
book. According  to  that  work,  the  visitor,  "  starting 
from  the  Main  Entrance,  by  following  the  path  to  the 
right,  will  reach 

I.— THE  WESTERN  AVIARY  ". 
But  he  doesn't.  He  goes  straight  on,  ignoring  the 
attractions  of  the  parrots  and  bath-chair  men ;  and 
unmoved  by  the  alluring  sight  of  the  pelicans  down  a 
little  alley  to  the  left,  takes  a  bee-line  down  the  Terrace 
Walk,  turns  to  the  right,  and  makes  for  the  imposing 
structure  with  the  thrilling  title  of  the  "  Lion  House  ". 
That  at  least  is  my  incorrigible  habit.  Not  for  me  the 
austere  joys  of  the  Northern  Pheasantry,  the  Western 
Goose  Paddocks,  or  the  Wild  Asses'  House  ;  I  am  not 
even  sure  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  any  of  these  with 
seeing  eyes  ;  I  make  straight  for  the  lions.  There  I 
walk  up  and  down  looking  at  them,  wishing  they  would 
look  at  me,  which  they  never  do  ;  considering  which  I 
should  like  to  stroke,  and  regretting  the  regulations 
which  prevent  one  from  making,  even  at  one's  own 
risk,  experiments  in  friendship.  And  having  gazed  for 
some  time  with  an  undiminished  sense  of  admiration 
and  respect,  but  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  somehow 
some  expected  thrill  missing,  I  then  betake  myself  with 
unerring  steps  under  the  dank  tunnel,  which  once  was 
so  mysterious  when  one  thought  that  the  canal  went 
over  it  and  became  so  disappointing  when  one  realised 
that  it  was  only  the  Outer  Circle  road,  to  the  Elephant 
House.  This  is  always  the  second  station  of  my  pil- 
grimage ;  and  in  one  respect  at  least  my  ancient  wonder 
does  not  fail,  for  elephants  arc  always  bigger  than  I 
believed  they  were.  And  after  more  gazing,  during 
which  I  feel  even  stupider  than  I  did  in  the  Lion  House 
(for  there  is  no  comment  to  be  made  on  elephants),  I 
go  on  and  take  a  look  at  the  hippopotamus,  as  being 
the  next  biggest  thing  available.  By  that  time  I  have 
developed  an  appetite  for  polar  bears,  and  so  retrace 
my  steps  over  what  seems  a  very  long  walk  indeed  ;  for 
the  polar  bears  are  always  farther  away  than  one  thinks 
they  are.  The  sight  of  them  in  their  open-air  enclosure 
proves  always  refreshing,  and  their  cool  splashings  and 
wallow  ings  in  the  water,  and  lazy  ingenious  sports  with 
a  bit  of  stick  or  a  bail,  prove  a  corrective  to  the  some- 
what stuffy  solemnities  of  the  Elephant  House.  After 
that  I  make  for  the  Monkey  House,  and  there  generally 
become  aware  of  the  first  signs  of  what  I  can  best 
describe  as  Zoo  Headache — an  ailment  quite  different 
from  Ac  ademy  headache,  or  pier  headache,  or  theatre 
headache — which  has  marked  and  distinguishing  symp- 
toms of  its  own.  The  chief  of  these  are  tightness  across 
the  forehead,  coupled  with  an  abeyance  of  the  desire 
to  smoke  ;  disinclination  for  the  sight  of  food  in  any 
form  whatsoever,  but  especially  in  the  shape  of  dry 
I  raiments  of  buns,  hallucinations  taking  the  form  that 
the  world  is  made  of  concrete  ;  and  a  horror  of  parrots. 
If  by  any  change  on  leaving  the  Monkey  House  one 
should  catch  sight  of  the  Deer  Paddocks — those  areas 
of  trampled  mud,  where  an  untidy  OOW-like  creature 
is  gazing  vacantly  over  the  smoky  distances  aeross 
Regent's  Park — the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  pro- 
found depression,  and  rapidly  enter  upon  their  final 
stage,  which  is  marked  by  a  craving  for  taxi-rahs, 
followed  b\  <  ollapse. 

That  is  one  way  of  going  to  the  Zoo,  and  it  is  the 
wrong  way  for  grown-up  people  who  have  outlived  their 
early  wonder  in  such  things,  and  lack  that  sustaining 
exc  itement  as  to  what  fearful  thing  mav  be  in  the  next 
c  age,  whic  h  kee  ps  smaller  people  going  through  a  whole 
day  cif  gazing  and  exclaiming.  Truly  one  cannot  sec 
anything,  anywhere,  merely  with  one's  even.  One 
must  bring  with  one  a  penetrating  and  informing 
curiosity  that  will  harness  the  proc  esses  of  the  mind  to 
tin  anse  of  vision.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  Zoo  I 
realised  how  even  in  that  wonderful  place,  if  one  is  in 
the  wrong  mood  one-self  and  the  animals  happen  to  be 
tired  or  sleepv,  one  mav  spenel  hours  without  making 
a  single  discovery  or  thinking  a  single  new  thought. 
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li  was  the  day  after  a  great  holiday  ;  the  gardeners  were 
at  work  on  the  lawns,  sweeping  up  veritable  mountains 
of  paper,  orange  peel,  and  banana  skins ;  the  animals 
themselves  were  worn  out,  suffering  not  only  from  a 
surfeit  of  dainties  with  which  they  are  all  too  familiar, 
but  also  from  malaise  consequent  on  a  day  of  nervous 
strain  induced  by  the  staring  of  thousands  of  eyes,  and 
the  weary  business  of  receiving  food  only  to  find  that 
it  was  of  the  wrong  kind. 

Buns  in  front  of  the  lions'  cage,  nuts  in  front  of  the 
elephants,  and  sweets  scattered  at  the  shrine  of  the 
hysena,  told  a  sad  talc.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
vivid  expression  of  combined  disgust  and  hatred  as  that 
oil  the  countenance  of  a  very  over-nightish  monkey  to 
whom  I  offered  a  nut ;  the  only  movement  made  in 
response  to  the  offering  was  a  movement  of  the  eyes 
and  brows  ;  but  it  was  eloquent.  I  tried  to  correct  the 
impression  by  offering  a  banana.  This  the  creature 
took  languidly,  peeled  it  a  little  in  a  fumbling  sort  of 
way,  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  bit  a  little  off  the 
end,  spat  it  out,  and  then  appeared  to  sponge  his  fore- 
head with  the  rest.  After  that  I  made  no  more  offerings, 
except  to  the  elephant.  I  had  just  bought  a  large  paper 
bag  full  of  scraps,  and  feeling  unequal  to  the  extremely 
unpopular  distribution  of  very  dry  bread  in  small  pieces, 
I  gave  the  whole  contents  of  the  bag  at  once  to  the 
elephant — almost  half  a  loaf.  He  took  it  without  a 
wink,  and  stretched  out  his  trunk  again.  I  then  gave 
him  the  empty  paper  bag,  which  he  took  and  swallowed 
with  exactly  the  same  expression,  again  holding  out  his 
trunk.    After  that  I  went  away. 

No,  this  is  not  the  way  to  see  the  Zoo.  One  goes 
there  in  search  of  something  which  no  Zoo  contains — 
namely,  one's  own  childish  memories  and  wonders.  I 
shall  go  again  in  a  few  days  and  try  a  better  plan — 
namely,  to  attempt  some  personal  acquaintance  with 
individual  beasts,  and  give  some  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  it.  I  made  a  beginning  the  other  day  in  the 
large  Ape  House — that  terrifying  place  where,  screened 
off  from  the  public  by  sheets  of  plate  glass,  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  who  are  so  awfully  like  ourselves,  live  out 
their  days  in  an  ecstasy  of  boredom  and  mental  demo- 
ralisation. I  w  as  taken  round  to  the  back,  so  that  I 
could  see  them  at  close  quarters.  One,  of  the  build 
of  a  navvy,  with  a  face  like  a  cocoanut  and  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon,  was  gazing 
earnestly  at  me  through  the  wire,  and  seemed  almost  to 
be  trying  to  speak  to  me.  "  Look  out  !"  said  the 
keeper,  pulling  me  aside,  "  he  is  going  to  aim  at  you  ; 
he  will  get  you  in  a  minute  if  you  don't  look  out ;  if  he 
can't  reach  you  with  his  hand  he'll  spit  at  you  ". 

What  an  alternative  !  The  creature,  bored  to  death 
and  seeing  a  stranger,  desired  to  communicate  with 
him  in  some  way  ;  and  if  he  could  not  reach  him  with 
his  hand,  he  could  at  least  spit  upon  him.  Being 
unequal  to  conversation  of  this  kind,  I  decided  to  begin 
my  researches  elsewhere. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

By  Dorothy  Richardson'. 

I  'HE  roadways  have  been  w  atered.  The  street, 
■*■  offering  its  surface  now  and  then  for  a  moment 
for  rapid  flight  from  curb  to  curb,  is  cool  and  slippery. 
Along  the  sun-baked  pavements  the  dust  swirls  in  a 
cloud.  Scraps  of  straw  and  paper  from  the  packing- 
rooms  of  the  great  store  at  the  head  of  the  street  are 
blown  about  your  ankles.  Every  opening  eastwards 
brings  a  tributary  stream  of  midday  traffic,  fresh  tor- 
ment of  eddying  refuse.  The  way  seems  endless 
through  the  impeding  throng.  Your  random  grasp  at 
the  thought  of  hay-time  in  far-away  meadows,  of 
butterflies  flitting  in  scented  gardens,  heightens  your 
helpless  exasperation  and  brings  no  healing  vision. 
You  press  mechanically  towards  your  goal,  the  by-w  ay 
opening  at  last  and  allowing  you  to  turn  in  between 
quiet  high  grey  stone  houses.  In  the  haze  at  the  end 
of  the  street  you  may  see,  as  the  tumult  dies  away 
behind  you,  the  radiant  glimmer  of  trees  against  white 
stonework.    A  motor  skims  noiselessly  by.    A  careless 


song  pours  from  an  open  window.  Down  the  vista 
gay  door-blinds  are  outstretched  here  and  there.  The 
sun-stricken  balconies  are  empty,  waiting  for  the  night. 
Your  solitary  footsteps  echo  back  from  the  high  facades 
promising  peace.  Presently  the  five  stone  steps  are 
reached  and  left  behind,  the  hall  door  is  closed.  You 
count  the  stairs  as  you  mount  from  the  stir  of  the  lower 
rooms.  The  thick-walled  house  is  cool  and  a  strong 
breeze  pours  through  curtained  stairway-windows  down 
the  long  flights.  Ear  away  above  you  you  can  hear 
the  creak  and  the  sharp  tap-tap  of  your  slow-swinging 
door.  You  reach  the  upper  landing  at  last.  It  stands 
silent  and  dust-laden  in  the  glare  streaming  through  a 
barred  skylight.  The  loose  door-knob  rattles  in  your 
hand,  the  hinge  cries  its  full  scale  and  your  fortress  is 
gained.  The  breeze  falls  with  the  closing  of  the  door. 
The  air  is  more  lifeless  here  than  in  the  street,  and  you 
must  breathe  and  taste  the  floating  dust,  but  the  sting 
of  the  sun  is  away.  Shade  and  stillness  close  round 
you  at  once.  You  may  sink,  if  you  will,  into  the  sweet 
stupor  of  a  dream  and  waken  to  find  the  burden  of 
the  day  forgotten  ;  or  you  may  press  forward  with  every 
sense  at  rest  and  pass  once  more  through  the  difficult 
doorway  of  silence.  ...  As  you  stand  for  a  moment, 
tranquil,  at  the  cross-roads,  there  comes  a  long  cry 
echoing  down  the  empty  street  far  below  :  "  .Straw  .  .  . 
berries  .  .  .  English  straw  .  .  .  berries  !  " 

It  pierces  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart  of  memory, 
releasing  a  tide  that  sweeps  away  London  lying 
tortured  under  the  midday  sun,  and  carries  you  out  of 
the  harbour  of  your  enclosing  room.  You  stand  in  the 
wide,  high  doorway-  of  the  wagon-barn.  You  can  see 
the  southern  countryside  spreading  for  miles  north  and 
east  and  west,  ridge  and  valley  and  ridge,  glaring  in  a 
shadowed  midday.  The  distant  sweeps  of  meadows- 
land  are  deep-toned  and  near,  a  rich  velvet  beneath 
the  curtained  sky.  Every  farm-building,  every  coned 
oast  and  white-faced  windmill  stands  sharp  against 
the  surrounding  greenery.  The  farthest  ridge  lies 
languidly,  like  an  arm  heavy  with  hanging  draperies 
along  the  horizon. 

You  pass  from  your  shelter  out  into  the  strangely- 
staring  world  with  your  leaf-lined  pannier.  You  make 
your  way  along  the  shining  gravelled  pathways, 
through  the  spellbound  garden,  past  the  orchard  edge, 
where  the  talkative  afternoon  poultry  huddle  motion- 
less in  their  weed-grown  run.  Out  on  the  clear  slope 
beyond  the  melon-frames  the  world  of  earth  and  sky 
gathered  together  in  this  strange  stillness  releases  you 
from  the  smiling  burden  of  every  day.  They  welcome 
you  ;  they  promise  and  reward  ;  they  give  a  sign  and 
reveal  a  secret.  But  you  may  not  linger  in  your  free- 
dom. There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  red  fruits 
lie  gleaming  amongst  their  dark  leaves  against 
the  burnish  of  the  strewn  straw,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  freed  your  booty  from  its  sheltering  nets  a  copper 
glow  has  come  out  upon  the  northern  bank  of  sky,  turn- 
ing the  distant  woods  from  green  to  purple.  Great 
massed  cloud  shapes  are  driving  slowly  up  over  the 
grew  Now  and  again  as  you  work  at  your  little 
clumped  plants  there  comes  a  faint  stir  through  the 
breathless  spaces,  a  moment's  freshening,  and  a  faint 
moan  that  passes  by  you  and  dies  into  the  air,  leaving 
the  silence  and  the  livid,  mutual  stare  of  earth  and  sky. 
With  bent  head  you  labour  on.  In  your  pannier  is  a 
slow-growing  pile  of  fruit,  heavy  and  chill.  The  sky 
is  leaning  nearer.  Presently  a  few  slow  drops  beat 
down  upon  your  neck,  you  hear  them  tapping  upon  the 
ribbed  leafage.  Then  they  too  cease  and  the  silence 
waits.  There  are  three  more  rows  of  the  two-days' 
crop  still  to  be  searched.  Your  basket  is  nearly  full. 
The  first  signal  comes  from  the  north,  the  first  pale 
flame  shooting  across  the  grey,  making  an  instant's 
davlight  over  the  countryside.  A  moment  later  there 
is  a  sudden  wide  gleam  from  horizon  to  horizon,  then 
another — a  mad  daylight  dances  round  you  with 
scarcely  an  interval,  and  at  last  as  your  hand  hurries, 
fumbling  for  only  the  largest  globes,  the  wheels  of  the 
open  storm  rattle  deafening  across  the  vault.  Pressing 
dow  n  vour  joy,  you  work  on  w  ith  w  hat  carelessness  you 
may.    To  pause,  to  look  up,  would  surely  be  to  find 
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some  kindly  interference  at  hand.  Only  as  you  move 
from  row  to  row  can  you  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
high-hung  curtains  of  flame,  at  the  darting  streaks  and 
the  flashes  that  gleam  like  brandished  knives.  The 
crashing  of  the  tempest  through  the  dry  air  may  even 
now  be  hiding  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  through 
the  garden.  .  .  .  But  they  do  not  come,  and  you  fill 
your  pannier  to  the  brim,  and  see  the  end,  the  dimming 
and  blurring  of  the  waiting  upturned  face  of  earth  under 
the  rush  of  the  rain. 

You  are  driven  hurrying  through  the  grateful 
garden  to  find  your  place  amongst  the  band  of 
watchers.  The  storm  is  in  the  house.  The  daily 
challenge  of  the  silent  rooms  is  driven  away.  In  the 
strong  shelter  of  the  tumult  a  charm  is  -born  in  every 
homely  face.  In  quiet  intervals  when  the  thunder  is 
still,  and  the  room  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  rush 
of  the  rain  upon  the  full  June  garden,  easy  talk  rises 
and  flows.  The  preparation  of  the  evening  meal  is  a 
pleasant  concert  in  the  wide  kitchen,  and  when  twilight 
brings  the  dying  down  of  the  tempest  to  a  softly  slurring 
shower,  the  charm  lingers,  and  the  evening  hours  stand 
bright  and  memorable  redeemed  from  the  slumber  of 
custom.  In  the  short  night  the  storm  breaks  again, 
suddenly,  overhead,  and  rages  for  three  sultry  hours 
sweeping  away  at  dawn — leaving  a  silence  so  pure  and 
strange  that  it  draws  you  to  your  window  for  a  moment 
from  the  opening  gateway  of  sleep.  The  crystal  sky  is 
high  above  the  earth.  No  bird  has  spoken  yet.  The 
poplar  plumes  are  almost  black.  Under  your  window 
shining  in  the  grass  is  a  row  of  little  white  toadstools. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  MR.  MASEFIELD'S  POETRY." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Xorthgate,  Wakefield,  18  June  191 2. 

Sir, — The  characteristic  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent T.  W.  H.  C.  deserves  some  rejoinder.  I  use 
the  word  "  characteristic  ",  since  it  would  be  affectation 
not  to  recognise  the  initials  and  the  style.  T.  W.  H.  C. 
can  hardly  be  greeted  as  "a  new  voice";  nor  can  I 
repay  his  other  compliment  and  regard  him  as  a  denizen 
of  "  the  dulcet  places  ",  wherever  those  regions  may 
be.  His  utterances  in  the  vein  of  last  week's  letter 
have  already  attained  a  certain  uniqueness,  among  the 
curiosities  of  ephemeral  literature,  by  their  blend  of 
pontifical  complacency  and  vacuous  bluster.  "There 
is  a  point  ",  says  T.  W.  H.  C,  "  when  silence  ceases 
to  be  golden  and  becomes  criminal  ".  ForT.  W.  H.  C. 
this  point  has  occurred  so  often  that  the  reluctant  birth- 
pangs  of  his  wisdom  have  come  to  be  mistaken,  by  the 
unthinking,  for  inveterate  impudence.  He  emulates  in 
his  oracles  the  Delph:<  priestess  who,  after  commend- 
ing a  holy  reticence,  proceeded  to  foam  at  the  lips. 

In  dealing  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Mas<  field 
T.  \V.  H.  C.  adopts  a  controversial  method  with  which 
wc  arc  all  familiar.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  airs  with 
which  he  carries  it  off,  it  is  really  quite  a  childlike  and 
ingenuous  one.  He  offers  a  running  commentary  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  poems,  tearing  away  from  their 
context  and  treatment  those  concrete  details  which 
offend  (as  wc  arc  to  understand)  his  fastidious  moral 
taste,  and  holding  them  up  to  obloquy  in  terms  that  pass 
alternately,  with  T.  W.  H.  C,  for  grave  reproof  and 
light  persiflage.  By  way  of  easily  dismissing  any  author 
one  may  have  reason  to  dislike,  the  device  is  crudely 
effective.  If  things  which  we  call  disreputable,  sin  h 
as  the  goings-on  of  unregeneratc  Saul  Kane,  are  im- 
possible for  a  poetic  scheme  —  in  other  words,  if  a  poet 
by  the  use  of  such  material  is  self-condemned — our 
traditional  standards  of  poetry  will  call  for  revision.  I 
do  not  say  there  arc  no  arguments  for  SU<  h  a  standpoint. 
It  may  after  all  be  right,  and  perhaps  I  .  \V.  II .  C.  will 
maintain  it  in  the  case  of  Marlowe,  for  example.  I  here 
is  no  sense,  however,  and  as  a  rule  little  sincerity,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  Clitic  who  accepts  these  things  in  the 
work  of  established  poets  and  makes  them  the  very 


core  of  his  condemnation  when  he  deals  with  new  and 
lesser  writers.  The  whole  of  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  criticism, 
denuded  of  inane  rhetorical  flourishes  like  "  seas  of 
filth",  "the  wrinkled  Atlantic",  and  "splendid 
skittles  ",  is  reducible  to  this  basis.  His  summary  of 
Mr.  Masefield's  verses,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  no 
more  than  "  brutality,  lust,  and  murder  done  into 
rhyme  ",  is  a  statement  and  nothing  more.  If 
"brutality,  lust  and  murder  "  must  never  be  treated 
by  poets  at  all,  the  obvious  inference  is  sound  enough 
as  to  Mr.  Maseficld,  but  also  excludes  from  poetry  a 
good  deal  of  Shakespeare.  If  poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  treat  such  matters,  the  only  point  that  remains  is 
the  spirit  or  value  of  their  treatment.  Here  again  we 
get  no  light  from  T.  W.  H.  C,  save  another  bald  state- 
ment, that  Mr.  Maseficld  has  "  tricked  out  "  his  material 
with  "  Brummagem  religious  symbols  ". 

This  begging  of  the  question  is  not  enough  for 
T.  W.  H.  C.  He  attacks  the  intellectual  honesty,  as 
well  as  the  poetic  claims,  of  Mr.  Masefield's  work.  "  It 
we  could  bring  ourselves  ",  he  writes,  "  to  Mr. 
Masefield's  view  of  poetry,  religion  and  commerce,  we 
would  undertake  to  produce,  inside  a  fortnight,  two 
poems  similar  in  length  and  quality  to  the  "Everlasting 
Mercy  "  and  the  "  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  "  out  of  the 
late  Dr.  Crippen  and  the  beautiful  amours  of  the  Baptist 
minister  who  has  lately  been  electrocuted  in  New  York." 
The  word  I  have  italicised  implies  (if  it  means  anything) 
that  Mr.  Masefield  in  his  choice  of  subjects  is  influenced 
by  the  consideration  that  objectionable  matter  "  pays  ". 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Masefield,  personally,  from  Adam  ; 
but  the  suggestion  strikes  me  as  utterly  unjustifiable 
by  any  facts  known  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  a  thoroughly  tvpical  piece  of  malignity  on  the  part 
of  T.  W.  H.  C. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  Mr.  Masefield  ",  he 
observes  later.  This  remark  may  be  taken  indulgently, 
like  the  commendation  of  "smooth  speech  "  with 
which  the  letter  opens.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  supposed  that  such  fame  as  T.  W.  H.  C.  has 
achieved  in  the  bookstall  world  reposes  wholly  on  his 
singular  fluency  in  belittling  almost  everybody,  from 
nations  to  individuals.  Possibly  he  has  done  all  this 
without  "  desiring  "  it.  It  may  be  a  mission,  an  inner 
call  which  he  cannot  resist.  Probably  this  is  the  true 
explanation.  His  responsible  office  as  one  consciously 
"  versed  in  the  business  of  the  muses  " — to  quote  his 
own  delicious  phrase — is  after  all  subsidiary  to  his 
broad  function  as  the  purge  of  his  epoch.  The  "foul 
people  "  who  inhabit  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ",  and 
"  the  cheap  spiritual  world  "  for  which  that  poem  is 
alleged  to  cater,  are  alike  repugnant  to  his  nostril. 
Rightly  so,  perhaps.  The  misfortune  is  that  he 
chastises  these  delinquents  in  a  style  of  shrill  conceit 
far  less  congenial  to  the  r61e  of  moral  and  religious 
censor  than  to  that  of  the  "  boomstcr  "  in  coloured 
covers. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  hypothetical 
"  undertaking  " — to  match  other  writers  with  ease  on 
their  own  ground,  if  only  one  could  degrade  one's  high 
soul  to  the  level  of  such  competition — is  a  sort  of  thing 
we  have  heard  once  or  twice  before.  It  is  not  likely  lo 
Convince  the  plain  man.    Here,  as  in  most  of  his  critical 

lucubrations,  T.  W.  If.  C.  invites  us  to  take  him  on 

trust.  He  is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  assure  us 
that  so-and-so  lias  not"  the  smallest  claim  to  considera- 
tion "  as  a  poet  ;  but  since  he  invariably  fails  to  indicate 
the  general  lines  on  which  poetry  should  be  judged,  and 
in  fact  offers  no  constructive  or  positive  standpoint  of 
criticism  Whatsoever,  his  indiscriminate  slashings  licit 
the  air.  His  remarks  on  Mr.  Masefield's  \ersr  arc 
patently  conceived  in  prejudice  and  brought  forth  in 
moid.  Any  man,  however  ordinary,  has  the  right  to 
pass  a  sincerely  unfavourable  opinion  on  <  urrent  poetry, 
as  on  any  other  public  matter,  if  only  he  will  express 

himself  without  rudeness.  An  author  like  T.  W.  II  CM 

whose  staple  is  scorn,  must  not  complain  il  people  ask 
bluntly:  "What  is  this  writer,  who  brushes  his  con- 
temporaries asid'  vp  blatantly  and  with  siir  h  an  air?" 
To  that  question,  as  it  affe<  Is  T.  \V.  II.  ('.,  I  am  aware 
of  no  compensating  answer.    For  all  I  can  tell,  he  may 
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privately  possess  abilities  and  character  before  which, 
ii  only  knew  them,  we  should  all  bow  the  head. 
His  published  output  in  prose,  however,  reveals  no 
specially  solid  attainment,  as  warrant  for  savage  con- 
tempt  of  other  men's  work.  As  for  his  published 
verses,  his  sonnets  and  his  political  diatribes  in  metre, 
I  can  hardly  suspect  even  T.  W.  H.  C.  of  the  egregious 
vanity  of  setting  up  these,  by  implication,  as  the  standard 
of  poetry  for  the  modern  world.  Their  merits  otherwise, 
as  verse,  are  beside  my  present  point. 

I  regret,  Sir,  that  this  letter  is  not,  nor  is  meant 
to  be,  a  model  of  politeness.  No  doubt  T.  W.  H.  C. 
himself,  with  his'  horror  of  "  dulcet  "  methods,  will 
like  it  all  the  better  on  that  account.  If  any  other  writer 
had  so  loftily  condemned  my  views  on  Mr.  Masefield's 
poems,  and  had  waved  them  to  limbo  on  the  strength 
of  an  introductory  paragraph,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  your  correspondence  column.  T.  W.  H.  C. 
however,  has  spent  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  literary 
existence  in  falling  foul,  unprovoked,  of  people  who 
either  cannot,  or  for  various  good  reasons  do  not, 
reply  to  him.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  natural  first  instinct — to  leave  one's  critic  in  the 
artless  enjoyment  of  a  point  scored — is  not  a  sound 
one.  The  customary  tone  and  temper  of  T.  W.  H.  C.'s 
denunciations,  compact  as  they  are  of  petty  spleen  and 
colossal  bumptiousness,  ought  not  to  pass  eternally 
by  default. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

J.  E.  Barton. 

"THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  PARIS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

111  Beaufort  Mansions,  Chelsea, 
17  June  1912. 

Sir, — When  my  friend,  the  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnct,  like 
a  true  sportsman,  notified  me  of  his  intention  to  refute 
my  article  on  "The  Melancholy  of  Paris"  in  your 
columns  I  was  moved  to  write  you  before  seeing  a 
word  of  M.  Dimnet's  article.  I  meant  to  tell  him  here, 
with  your  indulgence,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to 
answer  me.  His  life  at  the  College  Stanislas  is  doubt- 
less an  excellent  background  for  literary  work,  but  it 
is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  Parisian  life  I  had  in  mind. 
I  was  writing  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  not  of 
M.  Dimnet,  M.  Henri  Bergson,  or  M.  Anatole  France. 
To  ask  a  Parisian  his  opinion  of  Paris,  moreover,  is 
like  asking  Mr.  Tom  Mann  concerning  Syndicalism. 
We  know  his  views  in  advance. 

By  waiting  I  have  gained  almost  too  great  an  advan- 
tage. M.  Dimnet's  article  in  your  issue  of  15  June  is 
the  best  possible  substantiation  of  my  remarks.  Satire 
may  be  amusing — it  often  is — but  it  is  hardly  argument 
or  proof.  He  quotes  the  tax-collector  Lillvvick  and 
assures  us  that  the  concierge  will  go  to  fetch  the 
plumber,  even  though  he  robs  you  and  makes  life 
burdensome  to  you.  He  takes  Heine  literally  in  the 
statement  that  the  poet  jostled  passers-by  for  "  the 
music  of  the  apologies  "as  a  proof  of  prescnt-d.iy 
Parisian  politeness.  (Heine  was  a  German  exile, 
perhaps  already  in  receipt  of  the  regrettable  French 
pension.)  Honesty,  we  are  told,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cheerfulness,  and  one  expects  M.  Dimnet  to  say  next 
that  Apaches  only  add  to  the  joy  of  existence.  He  begs 
the  question  and  a  definition  by  his  query,  "  What  is 
a  gay  town  ?  " 

I  can  only  tell  him  that  Paris  is  not  one,  despite  the 
climate,  which  he  seems  to  imagine  is  the  town.  If, 
however,  he  spent  last  summer  and  winter  in  Paris,  even 
ihat  allubion  is  unhappy.  In  short,  he  builds  on  the 
difficulty  of  uprooting  "a  well-established  error". 
Well,  I  may  not  succeed  in  uprooting  it,  but  I  find 
I  have  expressed  the  conviction  of  many  intelligent 
people  that  the  Paris  of  to-day  is  neither  Walpole's 
"marquise"  nor  Hamilton's  "great  lady",  but 
a  ;  to  call  names,  however,  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose as  little  as  the  Abbe  Dimnet's  fourteen  articles  of 
faith  in  Paris.  A  catchword  is  abroad  that  Paris  is 
an  agreeable  dwelling-place.     Without   prejudice,  I 


found  the  phrase  to  be,  like  many  catchwords  believed 
in  blindly,  untrue — and  I  said  as  much.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment to  tell  me  in  reply  why  Venice  and  New  York 
arc  cheerful  or  the  reverse.  My  chief  point  was  that 
a  deadly  materialism,  and  consequent  pessimism,  were 
not  improbably  at  the  root  of  Parisian  gloom  (I  have 
seen  more  French  homes  than  M.  Dimnet  suspects), 
and  to  say  that  the  Vicomtc  de  Vogue  was  not  habitually 
cheerful  hardly  explains  away  his  earnest  endeavour 
to  import  some  sincerity  and  optimism  into  modern 
French  literature — if  literature  it  may  be  called. 
Shortly,  to  be  as  lucid  as  the  recent  French  plays  (save 
the  mark  !)  which  the  Abbe  Dimnet  praises,  I  believe  the 
emptiness  of  Parisian  souls  to  be  responsible  for 
Parisian  melancholy.  Again,  I  must  add  that  I  except 
such  men  as  M.  Dimnet,  and  that  my  admiration  for 
his  heart  and  mind  is  only  enhanced  by  the  failure  of 
his  argument. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Henry  James  Forman. 


THE  UNPUBLIC  HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Upper  Brook  Street,  Park  Lane  W. 
18  June  191 2. 

Sir, — The  director  of  the  Home  Counties  Public 
House  Trust  finds  fault  with  me  because  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  movement  which  he  represents  has 
not  succeeded  in  greatly  lessening  the  kind  of  public 
house  nuisance  which  I  described.  But  he  quite  misses 
the  point.  I  never  said  that  public-houses  should  not 
supply  meals,  or  that  there  is  not  a  need  for  a  supply 
of  such  things,  or  that  the  provision  of  food  does  not 
tend  to  improve  the  public-house.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  the  chief  purpose  for  which  public-houses  are  used 
in  cities  is  drinking  ;  and  it  was  simply  of  the  public- 
house  as  a  drinking-place  that  I  wrote.  It  is  the  public- 
house  as  a  drinking-place  that  I  want  to  see  tackled  and 
reformed,  that  being  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
used.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  people  drinking  ;  I  only 
want  to  sec  that  they  drink  in  pleasant  and  decent 
circumstances. 

The  village  inn  may  need  reformation ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  it  exerts  anything  like  as 
demoralising  an  influence  on  the  population  as  the 
typical  town  corner  house  which  I  described.  Mr. 
Hart's  statement  that  he  considers  "the  need  for 
reform  in  the  country  is  even  more  crying  than  in  the 
town  "  is  nonsense,  and  shows  how  even  an  intelligent 
mind  may,  by  concentration  on  one  part  of  a  problem, 
lose  all  perception  of  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
whole. 

Yours  etc. 

Filson  Young. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Norfolk  Terrace,  Brighton, 
17  June*  1912. 

Sir, — So  many  people  seem  interested  in  the 
R.  Lowe  epitaph  that  I  venture  to  send  you  another 
variant.  The  Latin  translation  escapes  me.  It  was 
given  to  me  long  vears  ago  bv  an  old  college  friend  of 
R.  L. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Alf.  King. 

"  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Robert  Lowe, 
A  faithless  friend,  a  bitter  foe. 
Whither  his  restless  soul  hath  fled 
Cannot  be  thought  of,  much  less  said  ; 
If  to  the  realms  of  light  and  love, 
Concord  no  longer  reigns  above  ; 
If  it  has  sought  a  lower  level, 
All  must  compassionate  the  devil." 

The  Latin  translation  was  said  to  be  by  R.  L.  himself. 
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WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brandwood,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

Sir, — In  your  edition  of  8  June  Mr.  Filson  Young, 
■writing  on  Roman  Catholic  hymns,  makes  the  following 
observations:  "There  is  no  more  touching  sight  .than 
to  see  that  great  nave  "  (in  Westminster  Cathedral) 
"  thronged  with  people  on  a  Sunday  evening — poor 
people,  mostly,  who  have  come  there  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  comfort  and  help  them  through  their  lives. 
And  to  me,  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  sadder  than 
the  kind  of  help  and  comfort  that  are  given.  .  .  .  One 
longs  that,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  music  provided 
by  the  choir,  these  poor  people  might  be  able  to  express 
their  inarticulate  aspirations  in  some  grand  and  stirring 
spiritual  songs  of  their  own  ".  To  a  logical  mind  the 
weekly  thronging  of  the  church,  one  would  have 
thought,  would  prove  that  it  is  in  that  great  church 
that  the  "  mostly  poor  people  "  do  find  the  "comfort 
and  help  "  they  seek — else  it  would  not  be  "  thronged  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 
"  One  of  the  Inarticulate." 

WILD  BIRDS  OF  KINGSTON  VALE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

34  Elm  Park  Mansions,  Park  Walk, 
Chelsea  S.W.,  19  June  1912. 

Sir, — You  have  already  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Wimbledon  Common  Extension  Fund  to  save  Kingston 
Yale  from  the  builder.  Will  you  allow  another  appeal  for 
help,  addressed  to  all  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  birds  of  London  and  its  outskirts?  Birds  of  many 
species,  some  of  them  by  no  means  common,  are  to  be 
found  either  on  or  close  by  the  threatened  land.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  a  flock  of  lesser  redpolls  were  seen 
close  to  the  Beverley  Brook.  Skylarks  of  course 
abound.  A  kestrel  will  sometimes  hover  over  the  Yale. 
The  lesser  whitethroat  sings  by  the  brook,  and  no 
doubt  nests  in  the  bushes  at  its  edge.  Turtle-doves, 
tree-pipits,  willow-wrens,  wood-wrens,  blackcaps  and 
garden-warblers  may  all  be  heard  close  by.  Reed- 
buntings  and  tree-sparrows  are  sometimes  seen.  The 
hedgerows  and  bushes  of  the  Yale  are  haunted  by  red- 
backed  shrikes.  Both  last  year  and  this  a  wild  duck 
has  nested  in  an  old  pollard  willow  in  the  Vale.  A 
nightingale  has  been  singing  for  many  weeks  by  the 
Beverley  Brook.  We  can  never  hope  to  hear  him  again 
if  rows  of  houses  are  allowed  to  line  its  banks.  Nor 
shall  we  see  and  hear  the  noisy  lapwings  which  swoop 
and  tumble  over  some  of  the  fields  which  are  in  such 
imminent  danger.  I  feel  sure  the  birds  nest  there,  for 
all  through  the  spring  they  have  haunted  the  place — 
only  a  few  days  ago  a  flock  of  forty  or  more  settled 
there.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  lapwing,  with  great 
outcry,  chase  a  cuckoo  across  the  brook. 

Mr.  Richardson  Evans,  The  Keir,  Wimbledon 
Common,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  fund.  Time  is 
short.  We  have  only  till  the  end  of  July  to  save  the 
Vale  from  being  built  over.  Will  the  bird-lovers  of 
London  help  us  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully 
A  Memiskr  of  tiii;  London  Committee. 

BARHAM  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

Canterbury,  8  June  191 2. 
Sir, — I  think  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  stream  now  flowing  through  the  Barham  Valley 
near  here,  which  usually  only  appeals  once  in  six- 
years,  has  now  rome  out  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 
I  hey  say  it  will  disappear  again  in  a  few  weeks,  as 
it  generally  does.  Hut,  although  it  is  very  shallow,  I 
doubt  it.  Is  not  such  vitality  extraordinary  in  fsCC  ol 
the  two  droughts  in  the  last  twelve  months?  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  suggest  the  reason  for  it? 

Yours  etc., 

S.  Watf.rs. 


REVIEWS. 

HARDY'S  ALLUSIONS. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Prefaces  and  Notes.  Wessex  Edition,  in  20  vols. 
Novels  of  Character  and  Environment :  "  Tess  of 
the  D'TJrbervilles  ;  a  Pure  Woman  ",  "  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd",  "Jude  the  Obscure",  "The 
Return  of  the  Native ".  London :  Macmillan. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net  each. 

INCE  the  death  of  George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy 
^  has  been  indisputably  at  the  head  of  English  fic- 
tion. The  "  Wessex  "  Edition  of  his  works  which  is 
now  being  issued  is  a  tribute  to  his  genius  which  might 
have  been  expected  earlier.  The  books  are  a  little  too 
tall  to  be  handy,  but  they  are  giving  us  on  good  paper 
and  in  excellent  type  the  novels  that  have  long  since 
won  their  position  as  things  unique  in  English  literature. 
Later  we  shall  get  that  poignant  verse  to  which  as  a 
first  love  Mr.  Hardy  has  of  late  returned.  The  new 
edition  has  some  extra  matter  by  way  of  preface  which 
is  worth  attention.  No  one  is  more  trenchant  in  such 
notes  than  the  author  of  "  Tess  ". 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  of  the  art  of  the 
novels,  of  that  sombre  power  which  makes  the  obsession 
of  "  Tess  "  and  "  Jude  ",  of  the  rustic  delineations 
of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  and  the  unity  of 
scheme  and  atmosphere  which  makes  "  The  Return  of 
the  Native  "  the  highest  achievement  of  all.  What 
is  not  generally  known  is  Mr.  Hardy's  accomplishment 
as  a  writer,  the  extraordinary  range  of  allusion  which 
has  a  passion  for  self-cultivation  behind  it.  On  his 
seventy-first  birthday  Mr.  Hardy  was  talking  of  the 
slipshod  writing  which  is  tolerated  nowadays.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  is  no  such  writing  with  him.  His 
charm  is  largely  one  of  exquisitely  ordered  words.  He 
has  that  command  of  the  vernacular  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  great  styles  ;  but  he  has  also — almost  in 
bewildering  profusion  in  his  earlier  works — all  the 
allusion  and  simile  which  fall  from  a  well-stored  mind, 
all  that  might  be  expected  to  be  known  in  days  when 
people  talked  about  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Mere- 
dith, dealing  with  circles  approximating  for  the  most 
part  to  the  University  standard  of  manners,  is  thought 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  familiar  allusion  to  the  world  of 
Creek  and  Latin.  That  is  a  common  opinion,  but  it 
does  not  happen  to  be  true.  Both  Meredith  and  Hardy, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  use  the  split  infinitive,  which 
has  a  pedigree  going  back  many  centuries.  But  the 
novelist  of  Wessex  has  by  no  means  the  limited  range  of 
expression  which  belongs  to  his  rustic  world.  The 
dialect  which  he  glorifies  is  not  Cockney,  and  not,  per- 
haps, easy  to  townsfolk.  His  countrymen  approximate 
in  many  ways  to  Shakespeare's,  and  the  great  plays 
are  frequently  in  his  mind.  He  presents  one  of  his 
heroines  with  the  pose  of  Imogen  outside  the  cave  of 
Belisarius  ;  refers  to  Hallam's  views  on  Juliet,  which 
can  affect  few  people  nowadays;  and  reminds  one  of 
"  Macbeth  "  when  he  paraphrases  Hell  as  "  the  great 
fireplace  ". 

The  advance  of  science,  too,  whic  h  left  its  mark  to 
a  tedious  extent  on  George  Eliot,  has  touched  Mr. 
Hafdy's  writing.  He  can  speak  of  "  chain  salpa;  "  and 
of  "  a  state  of  mental  gutta  serena  ",  and  is  learned 
Ixilh  in  stars  and  geology.  Mis  beginnings  as  an 
architect  ;,re  Known,  and  his  leaders  expect  a  fine  dis- 
*  '  rn men t  concerning  the  old  churches  of  Dorse  t,  and 
tm  1)  things  as  the  monastic  barn  at  Ablxitsbury,  which 
i,  nobler  in  design  than  many  a  modern  church,  and 
served  as  the  model  for  Hathsheba's  in  "  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd  But   the  novels  throughout 

show  a  keen  study  of  pictures  as  well.  The  indigo  in 
Turner,  a  Danbv  sunset,  the  droop  of  head  in  Giotto's 
"Two  Apostles",  Sallaert  and  Van  Alsloot,  "the 
softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface  of  high  rotundity  that 
we  meet  will)  in  a  I  erburg  or  a  Gerard  Douw  ",  the 
sun  after  rain  in  the  lands*  apes  of  Kuvsdael  and 
Hobbcma  all  are  pressed  into  service.  A  pair  sitting 
stiffly  side  by  side  at  a  darkening  table  suggest  some 
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Tuscan  painting  of  the  two  disciples  supping  at 
Enimaus;  the  detail  of  a  bony  hand  recalls  Carlo 
Crivclli ;  women  ;it  work  in  a  swede  field  in  coarse 
"  wrappers  "  have  the  dignity  of  some  early  Italian 
conception  of  the  two  Marys ;  and  another  sort  of 
woman  tugs  at  masculine  hearts  with  the  emotional  lure 
of  Greuze. 

But  the  classics  afford  Mr.  Hardy  his  favourite  range 
of  allusion,  and  those  who  deride  them  cannot  read  him 
with  full  enjoyment.  The  ordinary  reader  can  under- 
stand his  ingenious  adjective  "  Scylkeo-Charybdcan  " 
(not  given,  by  the  way,  in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary), 
and  may  be  equal  to  "  dolorifuge  ",  "  theomnchist  ", 
and  "  thesmothcte  ".  He  may  even  realise  the  force 
of  calling  a  woman's  fine  figure  a  "  Praxitelcan  crea- 
tion ".  But  he  must  recall  from  the  First  Book  of 
Herodotus  the  "  spretae  iniuria  formae  "  so  vividly 
marked  in  the  wife  of  Candaules.  He  must  know  why 
Chromis  and  Mnasylus  are  called  jolly  dogs.  A  chat- 
tering bachelor  is  rendered  by  Terence's  "  plenus 
rimarum  ".  Lucretius  lends  from  his  keen  dis- 
section of  women  a  motto  for  the  title-page  of 
"  The  Hand  of  Ethelbcrta"  :  "  vita?  postscenia  celant  ". 
Who  arc  these  cloakers  of  the  background?  Knowing 
the  text,  you  recognise  them  as  "  nostras  Veneres  , 
the  pretty  women  of  our  day.  "  Concurritur  : 
bora;  momcnto  ",  the  heading  of  a  chapter  of  "  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  ",  prepares  the  reader  who 
knows  the  satires  of  Horace  for  the  swift  death 
which  follows  the  clash  of  Troy  and  Boldwood.  The 
terseness  of  the  classical  quoter,  so  puzzling  to  out- 
siders, appears  in  such  phrases  as  "  Talibus  incusat  " 
and  "  the  Quos  ego  of  the  whole  lecture  ".  The 
"  Aeneid  "  again  is  used  when  a  lover  adopts  the  tactics 
of  Dares  at  the  Sicilian  games,  and  a  lady  shares 
Camilla's  objection  to  common  feminine  tasks.  A  lover 
separated  from  his  chosen  one  looks  on  the  woman 
beside  him  in  church  with  sentiment  "  Horatian  rather 
than  Psalmodic  ",  and  this  pretty  fragment  of  transla- 
tion follows  : 

"  O,  what  hast  thou  of  her,  of  her 
Whose  every  look  did  love  inspire  ; 
Whose  every  breathing  fanned  my  fire, 
And  stole  me  from  myself  away?  " 

The  May  Dance,  surviving  now  mainly  as  a  got-up 
affair  for  journalists,  represents  for  the  Wessex  novelist 
"  the  local  Cerealia  "  ;  the  furze  is  "  Ulex  Europaeus  "  ; 
and  Bathsheba,  happily  born  before  an  insurgent  demo- 
cracy decided  to  taboo  the  greatest  of  languages,  views 
"  the  TerAco-Tfu  of  her  union  with  Troy  ".  To  take 
the  latest  instance,  Mr.  Hardy  says  in  his  new  Preface 
concerning  the  sub-title  to  "  Tess  ",  "Melius  fuerat 
non  scribere  ".  Anarchic  in  many  ways,  he  may  have 
a  heightened  appeal  for  the  present  generation,  but  he 
does  not  lend  any  encouragement  to  the  race  of  readers 
and  writers  who  supply  and  demand  no  distinction  of 
mind,  and  cover  ignorance  of  life's  issues  and  achieve- 
ments with  a  cloud  of  shallow  and  meaningless 
verbositv. 


CRANKS  ABROAD. 

"  Our  Foreign  Policy  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Failure." 
By  G.  H.  Perris.    London  :  Melrose.    1912.   2s.  6d. 

net. 

'  I  "HIS  is  a  book  written  by  a  person  who  is  a  senti- 
*  mental  Radical  with  Socialist  leanings — he  has 
a  large,  soft,  white  heart  beating  gently  and  warmly 
all  for  poor  oppressed  humanity.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
attacked  in  the  pages  of  this  book  w  ith  all  the  bitterness 
with  which  members  of  this  particular  tribe  arc  accus- 
tomed to  attack  those  who  disagree  with  them.  When 
a  politician  begins  by  personal  compliments  you  may 
look  out  for  trouble — that  was  why  when  we  read  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  a  clean,  self-contained,  knightly 
figure,  we  knew  that  the  said  knightly  figure  was  going 
to  have  a  hot  time.  The  barbed  and  vicious  darts  which 
this  author  show  ers  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  are  daubed 
with  soap  of  the  softest,  his  war-cries  are  like  the 


cooings  of  moulted  doves  of  peace,  his  menaces  are 
uttered  with  Pharisaical  rectitude,  but  the  sour  fanati 
spirit  is  not  concealed.  He  opens  in  the  first  chapte 
with  a  wail  over  the  demise  of  Gladstonian  chivalry, 
and  he  ends  with  this  expression  in  the  last:  "Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  chosen,  before  any  high  adventure 
for  mankind,  the  friendship  of  a  ruler  who,  of  all  men, 
has  best  won  the  contempt  and  loathing  of  the  world  ". 
The  ruler  in  question,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the 
Tsar  of  Russia. 

We  never  fully  realised  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  to  cope  until  we  read  this  book,  be- 
cause in  this  little  volume  we  have  comprised  the  w  hole 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  extreme  but  influential 
section  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  Government. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  no  doubt  had  a  few  rebuffs,  and 
he  has  not  carried  our  ship  quite  unscathed  through 
the  various  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  intricate  passage 
through  which  he  has  had  to  steer.  But  the  loss  of  a 
few  feet  of  copper  sheeting,  a  little  damaged  paintwork, 
an  hour  or  so's  delay  at  low-tide  on  a  sandbank,  though 
uncomplimentary  to  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  are  trifles  to 
the  cataclysmal  disasters  which  his  mutinous  fo'c's'le 
hands  eagerly  desire  him  to  court. 

Briefly,  the  policy  which  Mr.  Perris  and  the  crank 
party  would  have  us  follow  is  simple.  We  must  aban- 
don command  of  the  sea,  and  reduce  our  Navy  to  such 
a  point  that  Germany  would  have  a  fair  sporting  chance 
in  a  single-handed  fight  with  us.  This  would  naturally 
allay  German  suspicions  and  give  Lord  Haldane  an 
opportunity.  We  must  also  abandon  all  idea  of  attack- 
ing our  foes'  commerce  in  the  event  of  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving,  our  enemies  every  opportunity  of 
attacking  ours  ;  this  would  beget  good  feeling  all  round 
and  show  that  we  were  paying  more  than  lip-service  to 
the  cause  of  Peace.  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Sudan 
must  be  made  self-governing  as  soon  as  possible,  thus 
bringing  enlightenment,  prosperity,  andi  peace  to 
oppressed  and  groaning  peoples. 

Though  this  may  not  sound  very  attractive  to  warlike 
and  enthusiastic  minds,  such  soldiers  and  sailors  as  we 
retained  would  have  plenty  to  do.  Under  a  crank 
regime  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  gates  of  Janus  would 
seldom  be  shut.  We  should  declare  war  on  Turkey  on 
behalf  of  the  Albanians,  and  war  on  Italy  on  behalf  of 
the  Turks,  Sir  John  French  proceeding  to  Salonica,  and 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  to  Solium.  A  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia  would  coincide  with  our  Mediterranean  opea- 
tions,  for  the  double  purpose  of  restoring  a  sound  demo- 
cratic Government  in  Persia  and  bringing  home  Miss 
Malecka.  The  Persian  part  of  this  war  would  be  rather 
difficult  in  performance,  since  it  would  be  essential  for 
us  to  keep  out  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in 
Persia,  in  order  to  prove  our  disinterested  motives  ;  but 
if  we  could  induce  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  to  ally  him- 
self with  Russia  and  attack  us  in  India,  the  impasse 
might  be  avoided.  The  establishment  of  an  Armenian 
republic  would  engage  the  attentions  of  a  strong  mobile 
force  acting  in  the  Caucasus.  A  flying  squadron  based 
on  Cape  Town  would  proceed  to  attack  the  Japanese 
fleet  in  order  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  Korea. 
The  Territorial  Army  would  march  on  Brussels  with  the 
object  of  making  serious  representations  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  Congo.  These  preliminaries 
arranged,  we  should  then  proceed  to  subsidise  all 
foreign  revolutionary  societies,  and  provide  them  with 
dynamite,  bombs,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  wherever 
and  w  henever  required,  providing  that  the  said  societies 
desire  to  replace  a  monarchy  by  a  republic,  a  republic 
by  a  commune,  a  fair  Government  by  a  bad  Govern- 
ment, or  a  bad  Government  by  a  worse. 

This  Bedlam  dream  is  the  practice  of  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Perris  in  his  book  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Everyone  interested  in  our  position  in  the  world  should 
read  this  work,  firstly,  to  realise,  by  applying  the  law  of 
contraries,  w  hat  our  true  policy  should  be,  and  secondly, 
to  appreciate  what  altitudes  of  folly  a  sentimental 
Englishman  can  reach  when  mounted  on  a  hobby-horse 
of  sufficient  fire  and  mettle.  Here  are  a  few  aphorisms 
which  seem  to  cover  the  Radical  Socialist  School's 
views  on  foreign  affairs  :  Any  war  is  justified  so  long 
as  it  will  not  profit  the  one  who  provokes  it.  Every 
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cause  is  worth  righting  for,  provided  it  is  irretrievably 
lost.  Any  crime  is  justifiable  so  long  as  the  criminal 
is  a  revolutionary.  Every  act  of  repression  on  the  part 
of  a  Government  is  a  crime.  Every  fire-engine  is  a 
direct  incentive  to  incendiarism.  All  defence  is  inex- 
cusable until  it  is  too  late.  All  Governments  friendly  to 
our  own  should  be  flouted,  all  nations  unfriendly  to  us 
should  be  surrendered  to  on  all  occasions.  To  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  a  sincere  peacemaker  should  not 
scruple  to  deluge  it  in  blood.  We  should  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  all 
peoples,  but  never  be  prepared  to  defend  our  private 
interests. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

u  A  Poet's  Children :  Hartley  and  Sara  Coleridge." 
By  Eleanor  A.  Towle.  London:  Methuen.  1912. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  was,  and  still  is,  a  place  for  a  good  book 
on  Hartley  Coleridge.  His  own  prose  and  verse 
and  the  many  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  him  make 
fascinating  and  sufficient  material.  It  was  his  fatal 
weakness  that  he  did  nothing  all  his  life  but  create 
such  material.  Except  in  his  hack-work  he  wrote 
nothing  which  had  more  than  a  personal  application, 
poem  after  poem  which  you  must  love  "  ere  to  you  it 
shall  seem  worthy  of  your  love  ",  interesting  because 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  man 
thought  and  felt  so.  Third-rate  poetry  does  not  often 
survive,  but  there  is  none  surviving  that  is  more 
poignant.  No  first-rate  poetry  is  so  poignant  because 
it  is  of  more  than  personal  application  and  is  removed 
from  mere  poignancy  by  beauty,  as  Hartley  Coleridge's 
never  is.  He  is  the  poet  of  stainless  remorse  who  wrote 
in  a  Bible  when  he  was  forty,  though  he  says  thirty- 
five  : 

"  When  I  received  this  volume  small, 
My  years  were  barely  seventeen  ; 
When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  all 

Which  once,  alas  !  I  might  have  been. 

And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five, 
And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb, 

And  every  happy  child  alive, 
May  never  be  what  now  I  am." 

Ten  years  later  he  was  writing  to  his  mother  "  in 
heaven  ",  longing  to  see  her  and  know  that  he  was 
forgiven 

"  For  all  the  pain  and  doubt  and  rankling  shame 
Which  I  have  caused  to  make  thee  weep  or  sigh  ". 

He  regretted  all  things  and  yet  remained  fresh  and 
innocent,  regretted,  without  lamenting  for  ihem,  except 
for 

"  The  pain  I  felt,  the  gushing  tears 

I  used  to  shed  when  I  had  gone  astray  ". 

Most  poignant  of  all  probably  is  the  sonnet  : 

"  Long  time  a  child,  and  still  a  child,  when  years 
Had  painted  manhood  on  my  cheek,  was  I, — 
For  yet  I  lived  like  one  not  born  to  die; 
A  thriftless  prodigal  of  smiles  and  tears, 
No  hope  I  needed  and  I  knew  no  fears. 
But  sleep,  though  sweet,  is  only  sleep,  and  waking 
I  waked  to  sleep  no  more,  ;il  once  o'ertaking 
The  vanguard  of  my  age,  with  all  arrears 
Of  duty  on  my  back.     .Nor  child,  nor  man, 
Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  grey, 
For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran  : 
A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May; 
And  Still  I  am  a  child,  tho'  I  be  old, 
Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold  ". 

At  fifty  he  was  "  a  white-haired  apparition  wearing  in 
all  other  respects  the  semblance  of  youth  uith  the  most 
delicately  grained  and  tinted  skin,  and  vividly  bright 
eyes  scholar,  humourist,  sentimentalist  and  eccen- 
tric, still  wandering  like  a  breeze,  as  when  Wordsworth 
praised  him  for  it,  without  foresight. 


But  Miss  Towle,  who  died  before  revising  her  book, 
made  nothing  of  her  opportunity.  She  hardly  used 
the  poems  at  all.  The  descriptions  of  him  are  either 
dully  paraphrased  or  ineffectively  abridged.  There 
are  charming  pages  in  her  book.  Many  people  will 
now,  for  example,  meet  for  the  first  time  the  story 
how  he  told  an  Irish  Protestant  enthusiast  that  there 
were  two  great  evils  in  Ireland  :  "  There  are,  indeed  ", 
replied  the  Irish  guest;  "  but  please  to  name  them". 
"The  first",  Hartley  resumed,  "is  popery."  "It 
is  ",  cried  the  other  in  emphatic  acquiescence.  How 
wonderful  you  should  have  discovered  it  !  Now  what 
is  the  second  great  evil?"  "Protestantism",  was 
Hartley's  reply  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he  ran  away 
screaming  with  laughter. 

Some  will  miss  Tennyson's  story  how  he  once  went 
a  walking  tour  with  some  friends,  but  was  suddenly 
missed,  and  not  found  again  until  six  weeks  later  he 
emerged  from  some  inn. 

Miss  Towle  took  a  kindly  but  a  too  pathetically 
pardoning  point  of  view.  She  neither  produced  a 
picture  nor  made  a  complete  criticism.  Her  touch  was 
too  heavy  and  uncertain,  her  purpose  too  dim.  She 
hardly  prepared  the  way  for  the  successor  who  must 
be  hoped  for.  Until  he  arrives,  the  poems,  ill  arranged 
as  they  are,  cannot  be  superseded.  The  book  which 
we  are  thinking  of  will  effectively  supersede  them. 
Many  it  will  embody,  many  it  will  summarise,  not  a 
few  it  will  rescue  from  print  to  oblivion.  We  can 
imagine  as  the  result  a  book  that  would  deserve  a  place 
with  the  "  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man  ". 


THE  WAY  TO  WIN. 

"  An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-1905." 

By  Colonel  Charles  Ross.    Vol.  I.    London  :  Mac- 

millan.    1912.    10s.  6d. 
"  The  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  1904."    By  Colonel 

E.  L.  V.  Cordonnier.    Translated  by  Captain  C.  F. 

Atkinson.    Vol.  I.    London :  Bees.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

f~\  NE  of  these  two  books  is  a  complete  narrative,  the 
^-^  other  a  series  of  tactical  studies,  but  both  show 
a  striking  similarity  in  one  respect,  in  that  they  depre- 
cate the  value  of  official  histories,  written  usually  to 
conceal  blunders  or  glorify  persons  in  high  places. 
From  such  tainted  sources  of  information  Colonel  Ross 
appeals  to  unwritten  history,  to  psychology,  to  the 
secret  devices  and  subterfuges  utilised  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  Colonel  Cordonnier  to  the  "  facts  written  on 
the  soil  "  by  the  actions  that  took  place.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  former  method  must  largely  be  depen- 
dent on  conjecture,  and  that  caution  and  restraint 
must  be  exercised  if  the  danger  of  finding  just  what 
is  being  looked  for  is  not  to  wreck  us.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Colonel  Ross  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  this 
danger,  and  has  not  sometimes  allowed  his  theories 
to  master  the  realities  of  the  case.  The  causes  of  the 
Russian  failure  are  clear  and  patent  to  veryone  who 
has  made  the  smallest  study  of  military  science.  The 
elementary  lessons  of  war  were  violated,  and  the 
guidance  of  common-sense  set  at  naught.  We  find, 
as  Cordonnier  insists,  that  the  first  postulate  of 
successful  strategy — the  harmony  between  political 
and  military  aims — was  not  ((implied  with.  A  vice- 
roy who  was  an  admiral  is  seen  directing  land 
operations,  and  the  Commander-in-(  hicf  ol  the  army 
further  bound  by  wires  from  S.  Petersburg.  I  he  Russian 
soldier  was  thrown  into  the  battle  in  many  cases  un- 
trained in  the  use  of  the  wra|K>ns  pi  ned  in  his  hands. 
Generals  were  selected  for  commands  for  reasons  quite 
other  than  those  connc(  ted  with  military  clliciem  v,  and 
their  ideas  ol  leadership  were  oftrn  but  little  MOSOVOd 
from  the  how-nnd-nrrow  stage  ol  t.i«ti<  s.  Many  other 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  Russian  ranks  might  he 
quoted,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  labour  the 
point,  and  reference  to  it  would  not  have  been  made 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  we  have  noted  in 
Colonel  Ross'  book.       lie  has  given  us  a  volume  in 

whi<  h  much  industry  is  displayed,  and  the  matte  r  dealt 
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with  well  expressed  and  well  arranged.   Excellent  maps 
are  supplied,  and  as  a  work  of  reference  it  will  prove 
useful.     But  the  incursions  into  "  the  inner  history  " 
do  not  always  or  even  usually  bring  us  back  very  solid 
results,  and  the  student  may  often  be  misled  rather  than 
benefited  by  them.   In  some  other  respects,  too,  Colonel 
Ross  is  a  dangerous  guide.    It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  Russians  w  ere  brought  to  peril  before  ever  the  war 
began,  as  also  it  is  true  that  the  French  were  beaten 
before  a  shot  was  fired  in  1870.  Both  these  nations  were 
also  undoubtedly  misled  and  surprised,  but  they  were 
at  a  disadvantage  because  their  political  and  strategical 
systems  were  not  in  harmony,  and  because  therefore 
their  organisation  for  war  was  bad,  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  war  inadequate.    These  are  the  real  lessons 
for  statesmen,  soldiers,  legislators,  and  electors,  and 
until   these   broad    features   of   success    are  recog- 
nised it  is  beside  the  mark  to  insist   on   the  need 
of  a  good  system  of  secret  service  or  the  advantages 
to  be  derived   from  trickery.      Neither  can  certain 
of  Colonel  Ross'  views  on  tactical  matters  meet  with 
approval.    For  example,  he  says  he  cannot  understand 
"  the  cavalry  spirit  ",  and  sneers  at  those  who  do  and 
who  deplore  the  want  of  vigour  displayed  by  Russian 
horsemen.    But  he  nowhere  points  out  that  the  so-called 
Russian  cavalry  were  not  cavalry,  properly  speaking,  at 
all.   With  the  exception  of  a  few  regiments  of  dragoons 
Cossacks  represented  that    arm    in    Manchuria,  and 
Cossacks,  it  may  emphatically  be  stated,  are  not  cavalry, 
and  the  capacity  and  potentialities  of  cavalry  are  not 
to  be  gauged  by  their  performances.  Vet  Colo'nel  Ross, 
in  describing  the  organisation  of  the  Russian  forces, 
speaks  of  cavalry  regiments  and  squadrons,  and  does 
not  apparently  recognise  the  difference  between  Cossacks 
and  cavalry,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  point  it  out.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  appreciate  "  the  cavalry  spirit  ",  but 
a  military  historian  should  know  that  every  man  with 
a  pole  on  a  pony  is  not  a  lancer.   He  might  exhibit  more 
discrimination  than  to  swallow  Norman  Angell  whole 
and  say  that  "it  has  recently  been  demonstrated  that 
all  war  is  bad  business  and  that  the  financial  rela- 
tionship between  civilised  nations  is  so  close   that  a 
victorious  nation  will  suffer  as  much  as,  if  not  mere 
than,  the  vanquished  ".    If  he  reads  Mr.  Lawson  on 
the    subject,   he    will    find    something    to  enlighten 
him.      On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Cordonnier  has 
confined  himself  to  an  accurate  and  succinct  analysis 
of  the  operations  such  as  will   prove   of  the  utmost 
value  to  those  who  want  to  learn  war   from  historv. 
Nowhere  is  an  important  lesson  better  brought  out 
than  in  his  comments  on  the  plan  of  the  war.  The 
Japanese  organised  for  and  prepared  for  the  particular 
war  they  knew  must  come.  They  won  victory  because  of 
the  measures  they  adopted,  but  they  would  have  done  so 
more  easily,  and  at  less  expense  of  lives  and  money,  if 
their  preparations  had  been  even  more  complete  than 
thev  were.    Success  in  war  can  be  gained  by  strategy 
(in  its  fullest  sense)  in  peace.    Inadequate  preparation 
may  bring  disaster,  and  certainly  will  bring  misfortune 
and  waste  of  money.    That  is  the  main  lesson  of  the 
latest  war,  as  it  was  the  lesson  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
of  every  other  great  war  for  the  matter  of  that;  and 
it  is  a  lesson  that  at  this  stage  of  our  history  it  is  pre- 
eminently desirable  that  we  should  learn.      But  for 
soldiers  there  are  many  other  experiences  from  Man- 
churia to  be  weighed  and  remembered  too,   in  every 
case     coinciding    with    other     experiences,  coming 
down  from  ancient  days  through  century  and  century 
of  fighting  to  our  own  times.     Yet  they  arc  often 
forgotten  in  peace  time,   and   cannot  be  too  closely 
pondered  over.     Colonel  Cordonnier  brings  them  all 
clearly  out,  and  lays  their  teaching  before  us  in  crisp 
epigrammatic  paragraphs  that  hold  and  rivet  attention. 
He  writes  with  a  great  knowledge  both  of  the  history 
of  war  and  of  its  modern  application,  and  drives  his 
points  home  with  scholarly  illustrations  from  previous 
campaigns,  and  he  never  allows  his  judgment  to  be 
affected  by  any  fancies  or  theories.   He  says  everything 
that  is  necessary  on  every  point  and  leaves  none  un- 
touched.   The  text  is  well  illustrated  by  a  set  of  maps 
that  are  sharply  defined  and  easily  read.    To  be  able 


to  say  so  much  of  a  book  intended  mainly  for  instruction 
is  high  praise.  Indeed,  we  do  not  recall  any  recent 
work  which  discusses  the  political  and  strategical  situa- 
tions so  completely  and  yet  economises  space  so  skilfully 
as  to  allow  of  a  close  analysis  of  tactical  operations  in 
addition.  In  using  the  term  "  close  "  we  do  not  mean 
that  painful  and  pedantic  examination  of  the  movement 
of  every  company  which  disfigures  some  military  his- 
tories, but  the  seizure  of  the  vital  principle  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  action  of  a  body  of  troops,  even  though 
it  be  but  small.  And  finally  we  must  compliment  Cap- 
tain Atkinson  on  the  excellence  of  the  translation  he  has 
given  us.  The  style  is  free  and  attractive,  and  the  book 
carries  us  along  with  it.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  commending  the  one  before  us  to  the 
attention  of  everyone  who  would  improve  his  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  but  of  military  art 
generally. 

THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

"Milk  and  the  Public  Health."     By  W.  G.  Savage. 
London :  Macmillan.    1912.    10s.  net. 

"Dairying."  By  J.  P.  Sheldon.  London :  Cassell.  1912. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

'"PO  no  food  does  quite  the  same  importance  attach 
*      as  to  milk,  nor  with  any  other  article  of  general 
consumption  arc  there  equal  difficulties  in  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  supply.    Not  merely  is  its  use 
as  a  food  universal,  but  it  is  the  predominant,  and  often 
the  sole  food  for  children  during  the  period  in  which 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  disease  and  liable  to  have 
their  future  health  permanently  affected  by  any  con- 
tinuous malnutrition.    At  the  same  time  milk  is  one 
of  the  most  susceptible  of  bodies  to  change,  readily 
picking  up  contamination  and  bacterial  disease  during 
its  preparation  and  transit,  while  the  aggregation  of 
our  population  into  large   cities  necessitates  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  drawing  of  the  milk 
and  its  consumption.    Moreover,  important  as  is  the 
fresh-milk  trade  to  the  farmer,  it  is  above  all  things 
the  mainstay  of  the  small-holder,  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  quite  poor 
men,  who  possess  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  capital 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  care  in  its  production  that 
public  health  is  beginning  to  demand.    Of  late  years 
the   increasing  activities  of  the  public  analysts  and 
medical  officers  of  health,  backed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  its  inquiries,  and  again  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis,  have  directed  very  close  attention 
to  the  milk  supply  and  aroused  considerable  opposition 
between  the  authorities  of  the  large  towns  and  the 
agricultural  community  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk.    The  conflict  rages  round  two  points — the  quality 
of  the  milk  regarded  as  a  food,  and  its  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  disease.    In  the  first  place,  milk  is  not 
a   uniform  product ;   different   breeds  and  still  more 
different  individuals  yield  richer  or  poorer  milk,  the 
composition  changes  during  the  progress  of  the  lacta- 
tion period,  as  a  rule  the  morning's  supply  is  poorer  than 
that  of  the  evening,  weather  conditions  have  their  in- 
fluence, though,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed, 
the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  food  given  to  the 
cow  have  little  effect  upon  the  quality,  though  they  may 
influence  the  total  quantity  of  milk  she  yields.  This 
natural  variation  lends  itself  to  the  adulteration  of  milk 
by  adding  water  or  by  abstracting  cream,  and  as  the 
only  way  of  detecting  adulteration  is  by  an  analysis,  a 
standard  of  composition  has  to  be  fixed  for  a  variable 
material,  of  which  the  only  legal  definition  is  that  it  is 
the  unaltered  produce  of  the  cow.    On  the  average  milk 
will  contain  from  3.5  to  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  yet  to  cover 
the  inevitable  fluctuations  milk  is  only  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  if  it  contains  less  than  3  per  cent.,  thus 
on  the  one  hand  admitting  of  the  systematic  "  toning  " 
of  the  normal  article  down  to  what  will  pass  muster, 
and  on    the  other  of  occasional  cases  of  hardship 
in  the  prosecution  cf  honest  farmers  whose  cows  for 
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some  reason  or  other  are  actually  yielding  milk  with  less 
than  the  legal  percentage  of  fat.  Hence  great  bitter- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  a  strong  agitation 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  against  the  regulations 
prescribing  a  milk  standard,  for  the  farmer  is  more 
moved  by  a  single  case  of  injustice  than  by  the  systematic 
defrauding  of  the  public  which  would  be  increased  by 
every  lowering  of  the  standard. 

It  is,  however,  very  short-sighted  policy  on  the 
farmers'  part  to  agitate  for  a  low  standard;  not  only 
is  the  public  equally  defrauded  by  poor  milk  whether 
the  poverty  is  natural  or  induced,  but  by  examining  his 
herd  and  the  elimination  of  wasters  the  farmer  can 
keep  up  the  quality  of  his  milk  to  any  required  standard. 
Moreover,  it  is  less  the  farmer  than  the  trader  who 
profits  by  adulteration,  and  the  higher  the  quality  pre- 
scribed the  more  entirely  does  the  milk  trade  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  ;  only  the  cow  can  produce  milk 
with  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  the  adulterator  can  and 
does  share  largely  in  the  production  of  3-per-cent.  milk. 

As  to  the  purity  of  milk,  the  medical  authorities 
of  the  large  towns  are  endeavouring  to  enforce  regula- 
tions on  the  producers  who  sell  within  their  area, 
regulations  as  to  the  air  space  and  ventilation  required 
in  the  byres,  as  to  the  water  supply  on  the  farm,  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  dirt  that  will  be  permitted  in  the 
milk.  Most  serious  of  all  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  farmer  shall  be  compelled  to  eliminate  from  his  herd 
all  cows  tainted  with  tuberculosis,  and  whether  this 
shall  be  done  at  the  owner's  or  the  public  expense.  As 
it  is  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent,  cf  the  cows  in 
this  country  are  sufficiently  tuberculous  to  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be 
assessed  ;  if  the  public  assumes  the  expense,  the  outlay 
will  be  great  and  least  effective,  while  to  throw  it  on 
the  owner  would  ruin  many  small  owners  and  for  a 
time  cause  a  great  reduction  in  the  general  milk  supply. 
Herein  lies  an  added  difficulty  ;  the  public  through  its 
medical  service  is  demanding  better  milk,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  holds  out  for  one  standard  price,  whatever 
the  differences  in  quality  or  the  care  given.  Every 
regulation,  however  sympathetically  drafted,  involves 
the  producer  in  some  expense  for  reconstructed  build- 
ings or  increased  labour,  and  in  many  cases  the  regula- 
tions are  drawn  up  by  doctors  unfamiliar  with  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  so  obsessed  by  bacteria  that  they 
want  to  render  a  cow-stall  as  aseptic  as  an  operating 
theatre.  The  farmer  has  certainly  some  grievance 
against  the  medical  officer  as  a  professional  scare- 
monger who  will  not  recognise  how  uncommonly  tough 
the  human  organism  is  in  the  main  ;  if  the  farmer  only 
knew  how  rapidly  the  doctor's  opinion  changes  about 
his  own  scares  he  might  put  up  even  a  better  fight. 

Dr.  Savage's  book,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  relationship  of  the  milk  supply  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  the  diseases  communicated  by  milk,  and  the 
regulation  and  safeguarding  of  the  supply  to  the  large 
towns,  is,  however,  not  of  the  scare  type,  but  is  both 
judicious  in  its  consideration  of  the  need  for  change  and 
considerate  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  is 
actually  carried  on.  It  is  the  only  good  account 
wc  possess  of  the  actual  bacteriology  of  milk,  and 
though  written  specially  for  those  who  arc  charged 
with  the  examination  and  control  of  the  milk  trade, 
it  may  be  recommended  to  all  v.  ho  arc  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  the  community  and  the  stamping-out  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  other  book  on  our  list — Professor  Sheldon's 
"Dairying" — is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  its  conversion  into  butter  and 
cheese  from  the-  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural 
student.  As  .1  text-book  it  belongs  to  the  bad 
old  cm  vi  lopadic  type,  with  a  great  deal  of  irreh  - 
vant,  second-hand  matter  and  all  too  little  of  tlx 
writer's  own  work.  We  find  (  hapten  on  soils,  breeds, 
feeding,  fodder  plants  and  grasses,  largely  ((in- 
sisting of  quotations  from  other  writers,  and  those  not 
of  the  Ik  st,  for  the  author's  indifferent  equipment  on  the 
scicntifii  side  vitiates  his  judgment  in  selection.  Hut 
when  he  rea<  lies  the  practical  side  of  his  business  the 
milk  trade,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese — Professor 


Sheldon  speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience,  and 
this  part  of  his  book  will  be  valuable  to  the  student  as 
instruction,  an  dto  the  dairy  teacher  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  in  the  industry  during  the  last  generation. 


THE  TRESPASSER. 

"The  Trespasser."     By  D.  H.  Lawrence.  London: 
Duckworth.    1912.  6s. 

"'T'HE  White  Peacock"  aroused  enthusiasm,  some 
stray  scraps  of  verse  have  kept  alive  the  in- 
terest in  its  author,  and  now  "  The  Trespasser"  has 
appeared.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  almost  any  other 
man  it  would  have  satisfied,  for  it  is  no  common  novel, 
but  for  some  months  we  have  been  waiting  for  this  book 
with  the  highest  hopes.  Comparisons  between  the  two 
stories  are  unavoidable,  and  in  one  respect  at  least  they 
cannot  be  favourable  to  the  newer  of  the  pair.  Sieg- 
mund,  the  maker  of  music  in  an  orchestra,  is  a  poor 
creature  to  follow  after  that  wonderful  George,  the  man 
who  seemed  the  master  of  the  earth  and  all  its  fruits,  yet 
the.  one  recalls  the  other.  Both  w  ere  human  beings  in 
whom  the  animal  prevailed,  but  in  this  new  creation 
we  see  the  animal,  partly  domesticated,  trained  out  of 
its  natural  virtues,  and  self-conscious  concerning  its 
appetites.  George  was  proud  when  a  woman  admired 
the  big  muscles  of  his  arms,  and  it  was  as  it  should 
be,  for  he  had  many  uses  for  them  ;  but  this  Siegmund, 
glorying  over  his  body  as  he  bathes  in  the  sea,  is  too 
much  like  an  artist  taking  credit  for  some  piece  of  work 
which  is  not  really  his  own.  Altogether  he  is  made  of 
softer  stuff  .than  the  other,  and  his  end,  if  no  more 
sordid,  seems  to  have  less  excuse.  Both  went  to  the 
depths  because  the  women  of  their  hearts  were  not  for 
them,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  because  some  smaller 
affairs  of  life  were  smarting  sores.  Yet  if  the  one  piece 
of  happiness  had  been  given  to  George  he  would  have 
added  to  it  many  others,  and  he  would  never  have 
doubted  his  power  to  hold  the  girl  had  she  once  sur- 
rendered. With  the  musician  it  was  otherwise,  for 
the  weakness  which  led  to  the  end  was  in  him  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  fear  of  loss  was  allowed  to  filch  the 
best  moments  of  his  life.  In  justice  let  it  be  said  that 
he  was  the  elder  of  the  two  by  many  years. 

If  the  man  is  a  somewhat  meaner  creation  than  we 
had  looked  for,  there  is  compensation  to  be  found  in 
the  figure  of  the  woman,  for  Helena  is  a  grand  full- 
length  portrait,  whilst  Lettie,  in  the  other  book,  was 
no  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rather  powerful  sketch.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  female  characters  are  the  fair  guides  who 
lead  men  by  the  hand  to  perdition.  The  one  considered 
the  world  and  refused,  the  other  overlooked  it  and 
consented,  but  the  result  was  the  same  in  the  end,  and 
Helena  is  almost  as  elusive  as  Lettie,  though  for  a  little 
while  she  came  so  near  to  Siegmund.  Both  played 
their  parts  as  birds  of  passage  promising  a  summer 
which  could  never  come,  and,  when  catastrophe  lay 
behind  them,  they  were  superbly  unconscious  of  their 
responsibility,  yet  it  is  not  the  author's  way  to  hint  that 
they  were  either  bad  or  cruel. 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence's 
manner  of  telling  a  story  remains  much  :is  before. 
Chapters  seem  to  be  strung  together  almost  in  bap- 
hazard  fashion,  and  characters  appear  and  disappear 

.  1  s  people  in  a  crowded  street.  "  The  Trespasser" 
really  consists  of  a  novel  and  an  epilogue,  but  the 
epilogue  has  been  divided  into  two  parti,  of  Which  one 

i,  placed  at  the  beginning  ol  the  book.    The  actual 

drama  is  thus  made  tO  appear  as  an  interlude,  and  it 
is  not  until  we  have  gone  far  into  the  tale  that  Wfl 
discover  the  nature  of  this  eccentric  scheme.  'I  hat 
touch  ol  genius,  whidi  dor  s  undoubtedly  belong  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  is  needed  to  compensate  an  almost  wantOfl 
disregard  for  the  one  unity  which  neither  dramatis!  nor 

novelist  can  afford  to  disregard,  Wanderings  into 
byways  under  his  guidan<e  do  reveal  things  of  interest, 

bill  the  ■  p.-.ths  should  lead  b.n  k  again  to  the  high-rOtd. 
l<io  often  he  shows  them  to  he  blind  alleys,  and  the 
return  is  ovi  t  -abrupt.    Clearly  the  author  know  s  some- 
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thing  about  music,  and  \vc  have  heard  that  in  that  art, 
too,  form  is  requisite.  Rules,  possibly,  arc  made  to  bo 
broken,  but  never  until  an  excuse  has  been  framed  better 
than  the  rule.  Yet  in  "  The  Trespasser",  as  in  "  The 
White  Peacock  ",  we  see  that  there  arc  detached  pieces 
of  writing  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Siegmund's 
return  from  the  holiday  with  Helena  to  the  silent  recep- 
tion in  his  suburban  home  forms  a  picture  as  powerful 
as  any  painted  by  an  artist  in  words. 


LAW  ROOKS. 

"  The  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions."    By  Henry  H.  Schloesser 
and  W.  Smith  dark.    London  :  King.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Schloesser  and  Clark's  admirable  book  is  as  much 
up  to  date  as  any  law  book  can  be  in  the  swift  succession 
of  decisions  on  trade  union  cases  when,  as  Byron  said  about 
something  else,  "every  day  brings  forth  a  new  one".  Thus 
it  does  not,  and  could  not,  embody  the  very  latest  action,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  for  libel  brought  by  Messrs.  Vacher 
and  Sons  against  the  London  Compositors'  Society,  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  a  trade  union, 
acting  as  such,  has  complete  immunity  from  actions  for  what 
it  may  do,  and  is  not  subject  even  to  the  limitation  "in 
contemplation  and  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute". 
Whether  or  not  such  a  limitation  ought  to  be  imported,  as 
Lord  Justice  Farwell  in  his  dissenting  judgment  held,  will 
in  all  probability  yet  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  may  be  that  a  second  edition,  which  may  certainly  bo 
anticipated  for  so  good  a  book,  will  be  in  time  to  incoqwrate 
the  judgment  at  present  in  posse.  In  the  meantime  the 
authors  enable  lis  to  understand  very  much  more  clearly 
on  what  lines  such  judgment  is  likely  to  go,  by  what  they 
have  to  say  as  to  the  treatment  by  the  House  in  previous 
cases  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  trade  disjjutes. 

"Foreign  Companies   and  other  Corporations."     By  E.  Hilton 
Young.    Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.    1912.  12s. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  brought  out  strongly  by  Mr.  Young, 
that  though  English  judges. have  worked  out  practically  the 
law  as  to  foreign  juristic  persons  or  corporations  in  our 
courts,  for  the  various  theories  we  must  resort  to  German, 
French,  Italian,  Belgian,  or  American  writers.  Statements 
of  principle  in  this  branch  of  private  international  law  as 
administered  in  England  must  be  made  by  way  of  induction 
from  actually  decided  cases.  Neither  our  courts  nor  our 
writers  have  indulged  in  the  curious  metaphysics,  reminiscent 
of  the  schoolmen,  as  to  juristic  or  non-natural  persons, 
their  possibility  of  existence  elsewhere  than  in  the  countries 
of  their  origin,  their  status,  capacity,  and  nationality.  We 
have  admitted  them  to  our  courts  with  the  least  possible 
restriction  from  theory,  and  have  then  applied  our  law  to 
them  with  the  single-minded  desire  of  treating  them  like 
natural  persons.  In  the  first  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Young 
deals  with  the  foreign  theories  as  found  in  writers  of 
recognised  authority ;  in  the  second  with  English  law,  and 
he  relies  here  wholly  on  decisions,  extracting  from  them  a 
body  of  principles,  and  setting  out  the  statutory  regulations 
affecting  foreign  companies  in  England.  We  wish  to 
emphasise  this  lest  we  should  be  misunderstood  as  speaking 
of  the  book  as  though  it  were  a  university  prize  essay,  though 
it  would  be  entitled  to  high  praise  solely  from  this  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Young  writes  not  only  as  a  barrister;  he  is  City 
editor  of  the  "Morning  Post",  and  this  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  question  of  foreign  corporations  in  our  courts 
has  a  very  practical  aspect.  As  an  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence of  view  between  ourselves  and  those  nations  whose  law 
derives  from  the  Roman,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Young 
points  out  that  in  the  law  of  England  the  State  is  not  a 
"Juristic"  person.  In  international  law  and  municipal 
law  alike  a  natural  person,  the  King,  represents  the  State. 
In  other  nations  the  State  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
persons.  We  personify  the  Government  and  the  revenue, 
but  this  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Yet  even  this  has  a 
practical  aspect,  as  our  courts  have  at  times  to  consider  the 
personalities  of  foreign  States. 

"The  Copyright  Act  1911."    By  E.  J.  Macgillivray.  London: 

Stevens.    1912.    53.  net. 
"  Copyright  law  and  the  Copyright  Act  1911."    By  Henry  Hurrell 

London  :  "Waterlow.    1912.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  new  Copyright  Act,  1911,  comes  into  operation  in 
July  next,  and  it  repeals  or  amends  and  consolidates  all  the 
Copyright  Acts  passed  since  1734  down  to  1906.  It  is  an 
Imperial  Act  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  it  is  optional  in  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  will 
only  apply  if  their  Legislatures  declare  it  to  be  in  force 
without  any  modifications  or  additions,  or  with  such  only 
relate  to  special  procedure  in  each  Dominion.  Thus 


when  tho  self-governing  Dominions  legislate,  and  Orders 
in  Council  applying  the  Act  to  the  Crown  Colonies  have 
been  issued,  there  will  be  a  complete  copyright  code  for  tho 
whole  British  Empire.  But  should  Canada,  for  example, 
decline  to  accept  tho  Act,  which  adopts  and  ratifies  the 
Berne  revised  Copyright  Convention  of  1908,  she  may  still 
do  what  previously  raised  a  difficulty.  Canada  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  adopt  a  "  manufacturing  clause  ",  as  against 
the  United  States,  which  we  regret  their  Copyright  Act  does 
not  contain,  similar  to  the  manufacturing  clause  in  the 
Copyright  Act  of  the  States  which  makes  necessary  the  print- 
ing of  a  book  from  type  set  up  there  before  it  can  have  pro- 
tection. Should  Canada  remain  in  this  mood — and  there 
may  be  a  stronger  tendency  since  the  rejection  of  tho 
Reciprocity  Treaty — she  would  be  outside  the  Imperial  Copy- 
right Act,  and  her  copyright  law  might  be  less  favourable 
to  us  than  ours  would  be  to  her.  Evidently,  therefore,  though 
tho  Act  is  Imperial  in  a  sense,  and  also  includes  most  of  the 
European  nations,  we  have  not  yet  an  international  copy- 
right law,  which  is  for  all  civilised  countries  the  ideal  aim. 
Of  these  two  books  we  may  say  that  both  are  excellent.  Mr. 
Hurrell's,  though  it  is  the  production  of  a  lawyer,  is  simpler 
and  more  explanatory  than  a  purely  professional  book.  It 
has  a  connected  exposition  of  copyright  law,  stating  clearly 
the  alterations  effected  in  the  form  most  suitable  for  use  by 
publishers  or  authors  and  journalists,  and  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Macgillivray  has  annotated  the  sections  in  the  orthodox 
legal  manner,  more  detailed  and  technical ;  and  he  states 
the  existing  law,  in  contrast  with  the  future  law  of  the 
Act,  section  by  section  ;  but  we  are  surprised  not  to  find 
that  regular  accompaniment  of  a  law-book,  the  index  of 
cases.  Mr.  Hurrell's  book  has  an  explanation  of  the  French 
law  of  copyright,  with  the  alterations  under  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, by  M.  Thery,  avocat  and  barrister. 

"The  Magistrate's  General  Practice."  By  Charles  Milner  Atkin- 
son. London  ;  Stevens  ;  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  Ninth  Edition. 
1912.  20s. 

This  joint  publication  of  the  above-mentioned  law- 
publishers  was  from  its  first  appearance  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  books  on  the  practice  of  the  magistrates' 
summary  jurisdiction.  No  branch  of  the  law  changes  so 
rapidly  ;  and  most  legislation  involves  its  extension.  Altera- 
tion marks  generally  an  improvement ;  as  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  summary  proceedings  for  indictment  in  the  case  of 
offences  by  children  ;  or  in  the  protection  of  animals,  the 
law  whereof  has  since  the  last  edition  of  this  book,  no  longer 
than  a  year  ago,  been  pai'tly  codified  and  so  altered  and 
amended  that  the  title  has  had  to  be  almost  re-written  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  previous  decisions  under 
some  heads  may  now  be  a  guide.  Or,  again,  there  is  the 
Copyright  Act,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  which  also 
increases  the  powers  of  magistrates.  Quite  a  number  of 
other  statutes  have  been  passed  and  a  hundred  decisions  of 
the  Courts  given,  which  have  had  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  present  edition ;  so  that  it  varies  considerably  even 
from  the  very  recent  last  issue.  Yet  so  rapidly  do 
decisions  accumulate  that  the  two  cases  of  R.  v.  Leach 
and  R.  v.  Acaster  in  the  House  of  Lords,  deciding  on 
ajipeal  from  the  Criminal  Appeal  Court  that  a  wife  is  not 
a  compellable  witness  against  her  husband  in  offences  under 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  are  not  included.  Two 
subjects  are  entirely  new  and  have  never  before  appeared  in 
any  edition :  the  Aerial  Navigation  Act  and  the  National 
Insurance  Act.  Now  the  flying  season  is  here  it  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  there  may  be  imprisonment  of  six 
months  or  a  fine  of  £200  or  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an 
offence  under  the  Act,  which  means  disi-egarding  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary  in  respect  of  certain  prescribed 
areas.  The  magistrates  may  deal  summarily  with  an 
offence,  but  if  they  choose  they  can  send  it  to  trial  on  indict- 
ment, and  tho  accused  may  insist  on  trial  by  a  jury. 

"The  law  of  lailway  Companies."  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne 
and  H.  S.  Theobald.  Fourth  Edition.  By  J.  H.  Balfour 
Browne  and  Hamilton  Conachers.  London :  Stevens.  1911.  45s. 

"  The  Law  of  Carriage  by  Eailway."  By  Henry  W.  Disney. 
Third  Edition.    London:  Stevens.    1912.    7s.  6d. 

These  two  books  are  intended  to  serve  widely  different 
purposes.  Mr.  Disney's  book  is  a  preparatory  course  for 
students,  legal  or  economic,  desirous  of  understanding 
the  position  of  railway  companies  as  common  carriers. 
Originally  given  as  lectures  to  students  in  the  employment  of 
railway  companies  and  attending  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  the  chapters  have  been  recast  for  reading 
by  both  these  classes  of  students.  No  better  introduc- 
tion to  railway  law  can  be  desired  by  either;  and 
its  appreciation  is  shown  by  this  third  edition  following 
within  two  years  from  the  second.  After  reading 
Mr.  Disney  one  may  pass,  not  for  reading  but  for  reference, 
{Continued  on  page  788.) 
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t,,  the  hu-«>  (iv.ilisf  of  nearly  I  liirtvcii  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  the  standard  railway  book  by  that  dis- 
Unguished  Parliamentary  counsel  Mr.  Barfour  Browne  and 
]i is"  <■->-<■< li lor  Mr.  ( \mai  her.  Without  such  reading  it 
would  be  a  trackless  wilderness.  Here  is  to  be  found  not 
only  the  law  of  railways  as  carriers,  but  practically  all  the 
statute  law  relating  to  railways  ;  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  rules,  forms, 
orders,  by-laws,  cases,  all  set  out  noted  and  commented. 
In  short,  it  is  t be  complete  law  of  railways  ;  proceedings  on 
private  lulls;  the  constitution  and  powers  of  railway  com- 
panies ;  (lie  taking  of  lands,  the  construction  of  works,  and 
Compensation;  the  Carrying  on  of  the  undertakings;  their 
regulation  by  the  State;  rating,  carriage,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Railway  and  •  anal  Commission.  It  is  the 
book  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  Room. 

"  The  taw  relating  to  Covenants  for  the  Settlement  of  a  Wife's 
after-acquired  Property."  By  Edward  Albert  Wurtzburg. 
London  :  Stevens.    1912.  5s. 

Mr.  Wurtzburg  deals  with  a  branch  of  the  law  of  trusts 
concerned  with  the  principles  on  which  property  acquired 
after  marriage  falls  into  a  settlement  made  before  marriage. 
The  law  had  its  origin  when,  without  a  settlement,  the  wife's 
property  became  the  husband's  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  tho 
family  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  understand- 
ing not  only  as  to  the  property  already  belonging  to  tho 
intended  wife,  but  as  to  what  might  come  to  her  afterwards. 
This  was  carried  out  by  covenants  by  husband  and  wife  in 
the  settlements  ;  and  it  is  the  law  as  to  the  construction 
of  these  covenants  which  Mr.  Wurtzburg  collects  and 
systematises  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  branch  of  law 
which  has  almost  wholly  been  worked  out  in  the  Chancery 
Courts.  Legislation  has  very  little  interfered  with  it ; 
though  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts  have  exercised 
some  influence  over  it.  Usually  "  Judge-made  law  "  has  the 
merit  of  logic  and  consistency  and  adherence  to  principles  ; 
but  a  Yice-Chancellor  forty  years  ago  said  the  subject  was 
in  an  embarrassing  state;  and  not  long  since  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  remarked  that  it  had  not  improved.  This,  we 
suppose,  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  Mr.  Wurtzburg's  essay 
does  not  do  what  occasionally  a  text  writer  has  done : 
reduce  to  a  coherent  system  what  Judges  have  left  ragged. 
But  the  subject  is  interesting  ;  and  one  can  read  the  book 
from  beginning  to  end  with  pleasure — which  is  a  rare  experi- 
ence with  a  law  book — assuming  some  knowledge  to  begin 
with.  Lawyers,  and  esrjccially  conveyancers,  will  find  it  a 
very  convenient  resume  for  directing  attention  to  imj^ortant 
points. 

"The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution."  By  8ir  William  H. 
Anson.  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I.  Parliament.  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  William  Anson  has  revised  and  re-issued  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  1909  of  so  much  of  his  standard  work  on  the 
Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constittuion  as  relates  to  Parliament. 
The  great  disturbing  fact  which  has  made  many  changes 
necessary  in  the  old  text  is  the  Parliament  Act ;  and  although 
a  new  general  edition  is  not  yet  required,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  show  what  different  views  must  now  be  taken  of 
some  most  important  parts  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  making  Peers ; 
it  is  shown  how  completely  different  were  the  circumstances 
in  which  Mr.  Asquith  advised  the  King  to  make  Peers  in 
order  to  pass  the  Parliament  Bill  from  those  at  the  timo  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  has  been  used  as  a  precedent. 
Instead  of  the  prerogative  being  called  into  action  only 
when  the  time  for  its  discretionary  use  had  come,  it  was 
demanded  by  Mniisters  months  before  the  occasion  had  arisen. 
The  account  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  deferring  of  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  leaving  the  House  of  Commons 
without  any  constitutional  check,  is  given  entirely  in  the 
sense  ascribed  by  the  Opposition  to  these  transactions.  Sir 
William  Anson  writes  as  a  jurist  and  Constitutionalist,  and 
not  as  a  partisan.  His  account  will  be  received  in  other 
countries  as  authoritative,  and  foreign  jurists  will  be  guided 
by  his  book  in  thinking  of  the  present  position  of  the  British 
Constitution.  He  dismisses  the  story  of  the  Parliament  Act 
with  the  remark  that  the  revival  of  a  prerogative  not  un- 
reasonably supposed  to  be  obsolete,  and  still  more  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Ministers  were  empowered  to  threaten  its 
pxercise,  indicate  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  political  forces, 
the  outcome  of  which  must  remain  a  matter  of  curious,  if  not 
of  anxious,  speculation. 

"  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence."  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
London :  Macmillan.    Third  Edition.    1911.  6s. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  remarks  in  his  preface  that  though 
the  connected  account  he  gives  of  the  sources  and  authorities 
of  English  law  may  be  useful  to  Continental  scholars,  his 
book  must  be  judged  by  its  use  for  English-speaking  learners 


of  the  common  law.  It  has  stood  this  latter  test,  as  all  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock's  legal  books  do.  But  in  this  edition  he. 
has  rather  overlooked  his  Continental  friends.  In  a  note 
to  the  statement  that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  legislate 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  ho  says:  "It  is  thought  best  at  this  time  (1911)  to 
leave  these  sentences  as  they  were  written".  Perhaps  ho 
ingenuously  expected  an  early  reform  <xf  tho  House  of 
Lords,  which  would  restore  the  needed  concurrence  of  tho 
House  of  Lords.  As  this  has  not  happened  yet,  the  Con- 
tinental reader  may  be  misled  unless  he  fortunately  meets 
with  Sir  William  Anson's  book,  and  thus  in  enabled  to- 
correct  a  wrong  impression.  It  would  rather  surprise  him  to 
come  upon  the  Parliament  Act  with  its  preliminary  formula, 
as  to  Acts  that  are  passed  without  the  concurrence  of  tho 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
all  educated  readers  to  this  book  for  a  survey  of  the  funda- 
mental legal  ideas  generally  described  as  jurisprudence 
illustrated  by  the  English  common  law.  Especially  w  ill  such 
readers  find  useful  the  description  of  the  English  courts,  their 
relations  of  equality,  inferiority,  and  superiority  to  one 
another,  and  the  reports  of  the  case  law  of  the  courts,  con- 
tained in  the  second  part. 


"  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Juin. 

M.  Ollivier  tells  in  this  number  the  story  of  the  fall  of  his 
Ministry  after  the  news  of  the  earlier  French  disasters  became 
known  in  Paris.  It  is  clear  that  he  feels  some  resentment 
against  the  Empress,  who  was  acting  as  Regent,  for  not  sup- 
porting him.  But  he  also  shows  that  there  was  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  them.  He  insisted  throughout 
that  the  Emperor  should  return  to  Paris,  where  his  presence 
might  have  been  useful.  As  head  of  the  army  he  was 
causing  nothing  but  confusion  of  counsel  and  disaster.  The 
Empress,  on  her  side,  could  not  bear  that  he  should  return 
before  a  victory  had  -been  won.  Taking  the  cue  from  her, 
the  courtiers  and  the  whole  of  the  Right  deserted  the  Ministry 
and  it  fell,  almost  without  a  supporter.  M.  Ollivier  has 
some  grounds  for  feeling  sore,  for  he  was  made  the  scapegoat 
for  disasters  for  which  he  was  not  by  any  means  responsible. 
Had  he  remained  in  office  all  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
would  have  been  arrested  that  night,  for  he  had  arranged 
it,  and  the  Emj>eror  would  have  returned  to  Paris.  Sedan 
might  never  have  happened,  at  all  events  as  it  did,  and  the 
Revolution  of  4  September  would  not  have  taken  place. 

For  tbls  Week's  Books  see  pages  790  and  792. 


R.M.S.P. 

YACHTING 
CRUISES  DE  LUXE, 
191a. 


By  Ocean  Yachting  Steamer 

"ARCADIAN. 

(Twin-screw),  8,939  tons. 
All  cabins  fitted  with  Bedsteads  instead  of  Berths. 
Promenade  Deck  full  length  of  Vessel.  Electric 
Fans  in  all  Cabins.    Electric  Laundry  Swimming 
Bath.    Gymnasium.    No  Cargo  carried. 


Cr.  2.  NORWAY  FJORDS 

Cr.  3.  NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS 

Cr.  4.  NORWAY  FJORDS 

Cr.  s.  NORWAY  FJORDS 

Cr.  6.  BALTIC  ft  RUSSIA 

Cr.  7.  PENINSULA  &  MOROCCO 

Cr.  8.  HOLY  LAND  &  EGYPT 

Cr.  9.  ALGERIA  &  SPAIN,  &c. 


28 

June 

13  days 

12 
=  7 

]jt 

14  days 
13  days 

1  3 

Aug. 

13  days 

2-1 

Aug. 

24  days 

28 

Sept. 

10  days 

r< 

Oct. 

29  days 

9 

Nov. 

15  days 

From  Grimsby,  Leith,  Southampton,  and  Marseilles. 
From  j£i  a  Day.    Illustrated  Booklets  from 
THS    ROYAL    MAIL     STEAM     PACKET  COMPANY. 

London  :  i3  Moortjate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Yachting  Cruises 

to  the  WEST  HIGHLANDS, 
WEST  &  NORTH  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND, 
or  ROUND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beautiful  Scenery,  Excellent  Accommodation,  Liberal 
Table,  and  Moderate  Fares. 


Full  Particulars  of  Sailings  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

M.  Langlands  &  Sons  (Dept.  A4),  Liverpool. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAY  TOURS 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  MADEIRA,  THE  CANARIES 
or  THE  CONTINENT. 

Moderate  Fares.  Superior  Accommodation, 


Apply  :  UNION-CASTLE  LINE,  3  &  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
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^  Why  is  the  Typewriter  so 
®      universally  adopted? 

^  Certainly  not  for  a  fad— business  men  do  not 
w     take  things  up  without  good  reason. 

N-M    No,  it  is  because  it  is  progressive.   It  is  one  of 
m    the  pace  makers  of  modern  commerce.  You 
cannot  do  things  at  the  prevailing  speed 
w     without  it. 

^    You  must  have  a  typewriter  but— don't  get 
anything.   Get  a  machine  which  has  been  tried 
k=vi    and  tested  like  the 


YOST 


and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
be  possessed  of  a  permanently  efficient  writing 
machine. 


The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 

50    Holborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


If 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Te  ei  hone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England."—  The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

^ROWBOROUGH. — CREST  HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

TNTER  LA  KEN.  — HOTEL    BELVEDERE.  Best 

JL  position  on  the  Hoheweg,  close  to  the  Kursaa'.  Splendid  view.  Modern 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—  THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  GoodGarage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascon. nk,  Manager. 

LUCERNE.  —  GRAND      HOTEL  NATIONAL. 
Highly  patronised.    Private  bathrooms  throughout.     Open  all  the  year 
round.  Garage. 


M 


AT  LOCK.  —  ROCKS  IDE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 

»uite  of  Turkish.  Electric  and  Hydro  Baths.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 
Golf  Course  (18  holes).    Wrile  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Manager!. 

C  HANK  LIN,  I.W.    ROYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  The 

w3  Urft.est,  Ira-ling  and  tvnly  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  tea.  IIIuMratc.  Tnriff 
of  Manager. 


sevenoak8. 
ROYAL    CROWN  HOTEL. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


DELIQHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 


and  pastures  of  If  acre*  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level:  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  inr  hiding  KNOLI  HOUSE  ,..  1  Park. 

Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  (..   MARSH,'  l.f.. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  Gn'l  First  Class  Hotel  Accommwlation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.  0 

Proprietor,  S.  AIKF.V. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
of  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  above  address,  on  WEDNESDAY,  June  26,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a 
MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  MEZZOTINT  PORTRAITS, 
the  property  of  a  Private  Collector.  The  Collection  is  not  large,  but  is  aa 
exceedingly  choice  one  ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  PORTRAITS  OF  LADIES, 
after  the  best  known  British  Masters  of  ihe  XVIIIth  Century,  including  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  SirT.  Lawrence,  T.  Gainsborough,  G.  Romney,  G.  Morland,  J.  Hoppner, 
Rev.  William  Peters,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  and  others,  by  Valentine  Green,  J.  R. 
Smith,  William  Ward,  J.  McArdell,  Ch.  Turner,  Gainsborough-Dupont,  J.  Dean, 
William  Dickinson,  etc.,  and  includes  :  The  Frankland  Sisters,  Lady  Bampfylde, 
Mrs.  Taylor  as  Miranda,  The  Duchess  cf  Rutland,  Mrs.  Carnac,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  Lady  Catherine  Pelham-Clinton,  The  Gower  Family,  and  other  rare  and 
famous  Mezzotints,  all  in  superb  early  states,  many  being  the  finest  impressions 
known,  from  the  Huth,  Blyth,  Lawson  and  other  notable  Collections  sold  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior. 
Catalogues  may  be  had.    Illustrate!  Copies,  with  6  Plates,  price  is. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  27,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  VALUABLE  and  RARE  BOOKS,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
important  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  Selections 
from  the  Libraries  of  ANDREW  C.  DRUMMOND,  Esq.,  and  others,  comprising 
Illuminated  Horae  and  other  Early  Service  Books,  Autograph  Letters,  Personal 
Relics  of  Queen  Victoria,  Burns  Manuscripts,  a  most  important  Geographical 
Manuscript  by  Henricus  Glareanus  and  other  rare  Early  Books  on  America  ;  First 
Editions  of  ^hakespf are,  Milton  (including  Comus  and  Lycidas),  Burns, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  English  Writers,  including  Walton  and  Cotton's  Angler,  1653  ; 
Thackeray's  Flore  et  Zephyre,  1836  ;  the  rare  Kilmarnock  Burns,  1786,  &c.  ; 
Kelmscott  Press  Publications,  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  on  vellum, 
Fust  and  Schosffer,  1460  ;  Cicero's  Offices,  Fust  and  Schcefler,  1463  ;  Earlv  Woodcut 
Books,  ANCIENT  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRI PTS  from  the  Library  at  Oxton  Hall, 
Southwell,  the  Property  of  Capt.  SHERBROKE,  mostly  in  contemporary  stamped 
English  Bindings,  including  a  fine  Codex  on  vellum  of  the  Vulgate  by  an  English 
Scribe  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  &c. 

May  te  viewed  tw3  days  prior.    Catalcgues  may  be  had. 

The  EXTENSIVE  and  IMPORTANT  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Li<ut.-Col. 
H.  S.  HOME  DRUMMOND,  of  Blair  Drummond. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  1,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  extensive  and  important  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  H.  S. 
HOME  DRUMMOND,  of  Blair  Drummond,  comprising  a  large  Collection  of 
Books  relating  to  Scotland  ;  Bannatyne  C'ub  Publications,  Maitland  Club,  Spalding 
Club,  &c.  ;  Works  relating  to  America,  Collections  of  Tracts,  Chippendale's 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Directory,  Original  Edition,  1754 ;  (H)Ortus 
Sanitatis  ;  Lilta  :  Famiglie  Celebri  Italiane,  10  vols.,  1819-75  ;  Sowerby's  English 
Botany,  39  vols.,  1700-1849;  Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology;  Old 
Works  on  Gardening,  &c.  Many  of  the  Books  contain  the  Bookplate  of  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Karnes. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Hooks,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  arc  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

By  direction  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  G.  E.  PRITCHETT,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
OAK  HALL,  BISHOP'S  STORTKORD. 

Within  a  mile  of  above  station. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  including 
Rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  Jacobean,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and 
Chippendale  furniture  in  chests,  mirrors,  court  cupboards,  tables,  chairs, 
settees,  long  case,  bracket  and  mantel  clocks,  carved  oak  panelling,  petit 
point  needlework,  Old  Spanish  Leather  s<  reens  ;  a  i-manual  organ  in  old 
carved  oak  1  asr  ;  Paintings,  Drawings  and  engravings  ;  Stained  l;I:iss  ;  Taprstry, 
rare  coins,  general  library  of  literature,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  curios, 
which  Me.srs. 


K 


NIGHT,    FRANK   &   RUTLEY   will    SELL  by 

AUCTION  on  the  Premises  as  above  on  Tuevlay,  Wednesday,  nnrl 
Thursday,  the  oth,  loth,  and  nth  of  July,  at  One  o'clock  precisely  racn  di  y. 
Private  view  by  enrds  only  Friday,  July  5.  Public  view,  by  catalogues  on'y, 
[•ri- e  1.  .  each,  on  Saturday  and  Monday  prior,  from  10  to  5  o'clock.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  when  rejily  fimn  the  Auctioneers,  j. .  Hanover  Square,  London,  W 

INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

ECOI.E  SUI'l'RIF.I'RF.  HI-.  (  OMMI  RCI  (Re.omme  par  I'Eial) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL 
A  few  English  student*  received. 

Students  lollow  ihe  full  courses  <,(  the  Department  of  Commen  t  In  tho 
Univetsity  «,f  LIvtipOoL 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  Frenrh  master,  and  nwoctal* 
continually  with  French  •indent*.  Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  Fren<  h  people. 

English  students  received  alto  at  lh«  Parlt  school,  isj  Avenue  de  Wagram, 
Paris. 

Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN,  />  Prince's  Road, 
Liverpool. 

NOTICE. 

The  Ttrmiof  Suliuription  to  tht  SATURDAY  REVIEW  art  1— 
Untied  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  /.  4  C   '•  d. 

One  Ytar    I    8    a    1  10  4 

Half  Ytar    o  14     I      ...       .-.015  a 

Quarter  Ytar  ...07     t    O    7  7 

Chei/ues  an, I  Matey  Ordert  ihould  it  1 roue d  and  m.idr  payable  to  the 
Manner,,  .V.  /  /  I  7.7 '  I  V  II:  I'll:  II'  <"  r  ,  vi  King  Sl>,ft.  Co.tnl 
Gaiittn,  London,  It'.C. 

7*) 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Across    Australia.       By  Baldwin 

SPENCER,   C.M.G.,   M.A.,   F.R.S.,    and    F.  J. 
GILLHN,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub-l'rotector  of 
Alxjrigines  for  South  Australia.     With  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  In  2  Vols.,  8vo.  21s.  net. 
Thtl  Globe.  —  "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  thorough  work  on   the  Australian  aborigines  of  the 
interior  that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  that 
will  become  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting." 

The   Old  Irish  World.     By  alice 

STOPFORD  GREEN,  Author  of  "  The  Making  of 
Ireland  and  its  Undoing,"  &c.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    8vo.  4s.  net. 

Letters     of    William  Cowper. 

Chosen  and  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  a  few  Notes, 
by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.  Two  Vols.,  globe  8vo. 
8s.  net.  [Eversley  Series. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS'  NEW  BOOK. 
HOW    TwaS.      Short  Stories  and  Small 

Travels.     By  STEPHEN   REYNOLDS,  Author 

of  "Seems  So,"  "A  Poor  Man's  House,"  &c.  Extra 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
rail  Mall  Gazelle.— "The  merit  [of  his  work]  seems  to 
grow  with  every  book  he  writes.  ...  As  for  the  humour, 
it  is  perfect,  and  nobody  has  better  put  the  salt  tang  of  the 
se»  and  the  rasp  of  the  hawser  into  print." 

Daily  A  fail. — "  There  is  a  breath  of  breezy  and  some- 
times almost  brutal  reality  about  them  which  gives  them  a 
value  of  their  own  apart  from  their  excellence  as  an  example 
of  narrative  art.  Mr.  Reynolds  knows  his  subject,  and  he 
is  a  clever  artist.  His  latest  book  ought  to  gain  him  an 
addition  to  his  appreciative  circle  of  readers." 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Muni- 
cipal Trading.  By  douglas  knoop,  ma., 

Lecturer  on  Economics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
8vo.  1  os.  net. 
MACMILLAN  &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON, 


CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK.} 

IN  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

By  J.  M.  MO U BRAY,  F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated.    :os.  6d.  net. 
Being  an  account  of  some  of  the  experiences  and  journeys  of 
the  Author  during  a  stay  of  six  years  in  this  Country. 

THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA 

By  FRANK  H.  MELLAND,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  and 
EDWARD  II.  CHOLM ELEY,  F.R.A.I. 
Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 
An  Account  of  a  Journey  of  Bicycles  and  on  foot  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  past  the  Great  Lakes,  to  Egypt,  undertaken  when 
proceeding  home  on  leave  in  19 10. 

Who  Benefits?  How  the  Free  Meal  to  Children  System 
may  work, 

THE  CARE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  CHILD 
AND  THE  PARENT 

2s.  6d.  net.  DOUGLAS  PEPLER 

Mr.  Pepler  is  not  only  valuable  in  the  practical  and  technical  treat- 
ment  of  his  subject  :  he  shows  that  he  has  understood  the  root-principles 
which  must  be  grasped  if  any  good  end  is  to  be  achieved.  ...  It  would  be 
impossible  to  put  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  clearer  or  better  words." 

Evening  News. 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE  OVERSEAS 

Edited  by  A.  WYATT  TILBY 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    VOL.  IV. 

THE  AMERICAN  TROPICS  &.  net. 

...  Volum.e  n '.  deals  with  all  the  British  settlements  in  the  tropics  ;  in  the 
"ev>  Indies,  South  America,  West  and  East  Africa,  and  Asia  |  concluding 
with  a  chapter  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Imperialism  in  the  Victorian  Age. 

RECENTLY  ISSuFp. 

Vol.  I.  AMERICAN  COLONIES,  1583-1763  4s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.   II.  INDIA,  1600-1826  As.  6d.  net. 

Vol.111.  CANADA,  1763-1867  6s.  net. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 
CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.        London  :  10  ORANGE  ST.,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Auch/Eology. 
Begrifl  <lcr  Renaissance  (Adolf  Philippi).    Leipzig :  Seemann. 
5m,  50/;/. 

Gre<'k  a-id  Roman  Portraits  (Dr.  Anton  Heckler).  Heinemann 
30*.  net. 

BlOOHArHY. 

Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  (by  his  Valet  Francois). 

Lane.    10*.  6d.  net. 
Recollections  of  Leonard,  Hairdresser  to  Queen  Maric-Anto*inette 

(translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Jules  Menus).  Greening. 

5s.  net. 

A  Lost  Legionary  in  South  Africa  (Colonel  G.  Hamilton-Browne). 

Werner  Laurie.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Autobiography  of  Robert  Gregory,  D.D.  Dean  of  9.  Paul's 

(Prepared  for  the  Press,  with  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Hutton). 

Longmans.    6.?.  net. 

Fiction. 

An  American  Wooing  (Florence  Drummond).    Grant  Richards. 

6s. 

Rebels  (Edgar  Frere),  6.s. ;  Lynhild's  Week  in  London  (Marma- 

duke  Neville),  3s.  6d.  Drane. 
The  Woman  Between  (Edmund  Bosanquet) ;  The  Price  of  Pos- 
session (by  the  Author  of  "Improper  Prue").    Long.  6s. 

each. 

Spring  Days  (George  Moore).    Werner  Laurie.    6  s. 

The  Englishwoman  (Alice  and  Claude  Askew).    Cassell.  6s. 

The  Green  Overcoat  (Hilaire  Belloc).    Bristol  :  Arrow-smith.  6s. 

Jessie  Bazley  (Bernard  Capes).    Constable.  6a. 

Wayfarers  (Lenore  van  der  Veer).    Putnam.    Is.  net. 

History. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  Atlas  (Edited  by  A.  M.  Ward, 

G.  W.  Prothero,  Stanley  Leathes,  and  E.  A.  Benians).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    25s.  net. 

A  History  of  Divorce  (S.  B.  Kitchin).      Chapman  and  Hall. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Maharajah  Devi  Sinha  and  the  Xashipur  Raj  (Demetrius  C. 
Boulger).  Published,  at  12  Bloom6bury  Square,  W.C.  6s. 
net. 

Law. 

The  Annesley  Case  (Edited  by  Andrew  Lang).    Edinburgh  : 

Hodge.    5s.  net. 
A  Short  History  of  English  Law  (Edward  Jenks).  Methuen. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  englischen  und  amerikanischen  Vermogens- 
steuern  (Bruno  Mill).  Miinchen  :  Duncker  and  Humblot. 
M.3. 

Reference  Books. 
Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  (Sir  Henry  Burdett).  Scientific 

Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Girls'  School  Year-Book  (Public  Schools).    Year-Book  Press. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Army  Annual  and  Year-Book  (Edited    by  Lieut. -Colonel 

H.  M*  E.  Blanker).    Clowes.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints. 

Open    Country    (Maurice    Hewlett) ;   Rest   Harrow  (Maurice 

Hewlett).    Marmillan.    2s.  net  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque  (Anatole  France).    Lane.  6a. 
Pardners  (Rex  Beach).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net. 

School  Books. 

Scripture  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (Edited  by  N.  P. 
Wood).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Mother  Tongue  (L.  H.  Althaus),  2s.  net; 
Sound-Drill  and  Reading  Exercises  (L.  H.  Althaus),  6d. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Algebra  for  Beginners  (C.  Godfrey  and  A.  W.  Siddons).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    2s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Formal  Logic  (with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  M.  S.  Macran).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

The  Religion  of  Science  (James  W.  Lee).  Revell. 
The   Egyptian    Conception   of    Immortality    (George  Andrew 
Reisner).    Constable.    2s.  6d.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  730.) 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE  S  HALL). 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  fop  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mat  lair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmeo,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  informa.ion  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


2-  june,  1912 
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N  epitome  of  all  the  principal 
happenings  in  Parliament  is 

given  in 


The  entertaining  style 
in  which  it  is  written  im- 
parts interest  &  bright- 
ness to  the  dullest  debate. 

fj  Keep  yourself  well-informed  by  ordering 
"PUNCH"  from  your  Newsagent  to-day. 


HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
■carcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  docs 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses. 

Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Cardon,  W.C. 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  lioroughs). 
WITH  A  IK  El"  ACE  IIY 

LORD  ROBERT  CliCIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Mookscllcrs,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7)jd.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 


10  Kim;  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  nn  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up-to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  arc  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary  - 
Manager — Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk — can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Hook  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs — How  to  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc. — How  to  Ship  Goods — How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article  — How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists — How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department — How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department — How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes — How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste — inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour — which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
nest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  ! 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

riease  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE "  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  three  volumes  now,  and  one  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 

Name   ,  

S.R.  Address   


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Theology. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia.  Vol.  Xllf.  Caxton  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   27.<.  6d. 

Divorce  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Aspect  ("Viator").  Stanley  Paul, 
la.  net. 

Travel. 

Tripoli  the  Mysterious  (Mabel  Loomis  Todd).    Grant  Richards. 

Is.  6d.  net. 

In  South  Central  Africa  (J.  M.  Moubray).  Constable.  10a.  6d. 
net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Solitude  :  A  Romance  of  Sherwood    Forest    (Syria  Walker). 
Drane.  la. 

The  Lower  Depths  :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts  (Maxim  Gorki).  Fisher 

Unwin.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Maurice  Harte  (T.  C.  Murray).    Maunsel.    1«.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Government,  The  (Frederic  J.  Haskin).  Lippincott. 
4«.  6(1.  net. 

Britain's  Dilemma. (M.  de  P.  Webb).    King.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Command  of  the  Sea,  The  (Archibald  Hurd).      Chapman  and 
Hall.    5s.  net. 

Country  Rambles  Round   London   (Anthony   Collett).  Grant 

Richards.    2a.  6d.  net. 
Evolution  of   Sea  Power,    The   (P.  A.   Silbum).  Longmans. 

7«.  6d.  net. 

From  Theatre  to  Music  Hall  (W.  R.  Titterton).    Swift.    It.  6d. 

net. 

Humphry  Ward,  Mrs.;  Her  Work  and  Influence  (J.  Stuart 

Walters).    Kegan  Paul.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Life's  Great  Adventure  (Francis  Stopford).    Duckworth.  5«. 

net. 

Prospectuses  :    How  to  Read  and  Understand    Them  (Philip 

Tovey).    Pitman.    1«.  6d.  net. 
Protection  in  War  (Major-General  F.  J.  Aylmer).    Rees.  7a.  6d. 

net. 

Single-handed  Gardener.,  The.    Temple  Press,    la.  net. 
Southward   Ho!  Being  a  Plea  for  a  Greatly  Extended  and 

Scientific   System    of    Emigration   to    Australia  (Thomas 

Hodgkin).    Headley.    6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazi7ntes  for  June.— Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3/r. ;  The  Open  Court,  10  cents;  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial 
Aits  League,  6d. ;  The  North  American  Review,  la.  net; 

Mercure  de'  France,  1/r.  50c. 


THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 
JULY,  1912.  58.  net. 


ASIA.  CONTENTS. 

K.  H.  PARKER  :  "The  Chinese  Revolution." 

WILLIAM  DURRAN  :  Some  Defects  in  the  Legal  Systems  of  England, 

India,  and  America." 
SIRWILLIAM  CH ICHELE  PLOWDEN,  K.C.S.I.:  "Problems  of  India* 

Administration." 
EVERARD  DIGBY  :  "  The  Future  of  India." 
"  India  and  her  Present  Needs.  ' 

GENERAL. 

L.  A.  WADDELL,  LL.D..CB.  :  "Tibetan  Manuscripts  and  Books,  etc., 
collected  during  the  Younghusband  Mission  to  Lhasa." 

"Letters  from  the  Nizam's  Camp,"  1791-1794.  Edited  by  A.  FRANCIS 
STEUART. 

J.  F.  SCHELTEMA,  M.A.  :  "The  Valley  of  Death." 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

"India  and  Colonial  Preference." 
REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING,  ENGLAND. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday  "  Bridge 

By   W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  1s.  1  d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  In  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

The  Eye=Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE    CONTAINS  : 
Our  Task. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Irish  Protestants. 

For  the  Defence:  I.  In  Defence  of  Mr.  George.  By 
Junius. 

Quantum  Mutatus  :  V.  Gladstone  and  Liberalism.   By  C.  C. 

Ton  Sloan.    By  Delf. 

The  Great  State.    By  Ililairc  Bclloc. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times:  I.  The  Shakespeare  Memorial. 
By  G.  K.  C. 

Greece  and  the  Theatre.    By  a 

Efficiency  in  EltlAND.    By  G.  K.  C. 

Three  Tlays  Of  Strindp.erg.    By  Arthur  Ransome. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  Cmy.    By  F.  \V.  Q, 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Pum.ishino  Office:  16  Kino  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS:  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BER  LIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY . 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MGNTRETJX  ;  C.  a. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN :    F.  Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  18. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AN  INTERIM  DIVIDEND 
of  no  per  cent.  (5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  lioard  for  the  half- 
year  ending  ^oth  of  JUNE,  1912. 

This  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  29th  of  JUNE,  1912,  and  to 
Holders  of  COUPON  No.  18  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Bonks  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  JULY,  1912, 
both  days  inclusive. 

The  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  shareholders 
from  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  shareholders  from  the 
London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the 
«2th  of  AUGUST,  1912. 

HOLDERS  OK  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  HEARER  arc  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  of  the  DI  VI  DEN  D  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  iS 
at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Bancpie 
et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  at  the  Bamiuc  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  and  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  12th  of  AUGUST,  1912. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
iihareholdcrs  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
English  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  COUPONS  paid  by  the  Compagnie  Francaise 
de  l!ani|uc  ct  de  Mines,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French 
Transfer  Duty  anil  French  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  presented  at  the  Bancpie  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels,  mutt 
be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory  Declarations  on  forms  obtainable 
from  the  Company's  London  Office,  or  from  the  Baui|ue  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from 
which  such  COUPONS  have  been  detached. 

London  Office  :  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  A.  MOIK, 

19th  June,  191a.  London  Secretary. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  HA'PENNY  OUTSIDE  BROKER. 
THE  LATEST  SYNTHETIC  EXPERIMENT. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  SUNQEI  BULOH. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 
INLAND  v.  SEA-SHORE  COCONUTS. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER.  ANNUM.  In  the)  Ur.lted  Kingdom.  6/6; 
Abrond,  8  8. 
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KENT  COAL  CONCESSIONS. 


Advent  of  the  United  Coalfields  of  Kent,  Ltd. 
Its  Personnel,  Capital,  and  Properties. 

Experts  from  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  the 
North  Confirm  the  Richness  of  the  Field. 


A  meeting  of  shareholders  in  tho  Kent  C'o:il  Concessions,  Ltd.,  and  allied 
companies  ami  syndicates,  wns  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London, 
on  the  13th  inst.  The  gathering  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one,  the 
capacity  of  the  Great  Hall  being  strained  to  its  utmost.  The  -Marquess  of 
\\  lnchcstcr  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  opened  the  Meeting, 

Air.  Arthur  Burr  said  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  explain  tho 
arrangements  under  which  the  bull;  of  the  undeveloped  property  was 
being  transferred  to  a  new  company,  the  United  Coalfields  of  Kent. 
Shortly  sketching  the  history  of  the  enterprise,  .Mr.  Burr  pointed  out  that 
although  the  Concessions  Company  was  registered  in  19C1,  activo  business 
had  been  carried  on  only  during  the  five  and  a  half  years  from  the  end 
of  19P6 ;  and  during  that  time,  in  addition  to  completing  between  300  and 
100  leases  and  agreements,  they  had  scoured  and  proved  between  100  and 
150  square  miles  of  virgin  coalfield,  in  which  they  had  found  110  scams 
of  coal,  the  total  thickness  being  172J  feet.  This  represented  about  six  and 
a  half  miles  vertical  of  boring,  and  the  last  scam  was  proved  only  on  tho 
day  preceding  the  meeting,  jt  was  7  feet  9  inches  thick.  They  had  also 
splendidly  equipped  works  at  Tilmanstone,  Snowdown,  Guilford,  Wing- 
ham,  and  \\  oodncsborough,  the  clcctric-powcr  station,  and  the  railway. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  they  had  secured  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
coalfield  for  their  shareholders,  and  had  no  occasion  to  fear  competition 
from  anyone.  The  entire  issued  capital,  including  that  spent  on  works, 
was  something  like  .t'8CO,000,  and  tho  many  experts  who  had  visited  Kent 
and  seen  the  works  declared  that  that  capital  was  "  visible  to  the  naked 
eye."  The  capital  of  the  four  parent  companies  was  well  under  half  a 
million,  and  beyond  doubt  within  the  next  five  years  the  assets  would  bg 
worth  more  than  twenty  times  that  half-million.  In  the  near  future  these 
shares  would  lie  earning  dividends  from  twenty  collieries. 

The  undertaking  was  attaining  such  gigantic  dimensions  that  it  was 
thought  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  tho  rapid  development  of  the  coal- 
field, that  they  should  accept  the  co-operation  of  people  who  hitherto  had 
not  been  connected  with  the  undertaking.  To  this  end  the  areas  would 
bo  divided  into  two  parts.  One  parti  comprising  the  earliest  dividend- 
bearing  areas,  would  be  kept,  and  the  other  part  would  be  disposed  of  to 
the  United  Coalfields  of  Kent,  Ltd.,  the  parent  companies  taking  their 
profit  in  shares  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  if  they  had  leased 
to  a  colliery  company.  The  new  company  w'as  going  to  put  down  two  or 
three  collieries  immediately,  although  he  was  informed  that  they  would 
ha  able  ultimately  to  put  down  at  least  twenty  collieries.  His  hearers 
might  juugc  ~h".t  the  profits  from  those  twenty"  collieries  were  likely  to 
be  in  the  absence  of  serious  competition.  The  new  company,  to  which 
would  be  transferred  for  development  practically  all  tho  undeveloped 
areas,  would  |>ay  £100, COO  in  cash,  and  would  relieve  the  parent  companies 
of  its  responsibility  for  dead  rents,  paying  to  them  also  £5,000  or  £7, COO 
per  annum  as  dead  rents  on  freehold  minerals  leased  to  the  new  company. 
The  parent  companies  would  receive  also  50  per  cent,  of  the  Ordinary 
share  capital  of  the  new  company.  The  £100,000  in  cash  received  bv  the 
parent  companies  would  be  available  for  distribution  as  dividend  for  tho 
current  year,  and  ho  thought  that  quite  enough  profit  would  come  from 
the  collieries  next  year  to  maintain  that  dividend,  especially  as  one 
colliery  came  into  working  order  after  another.  His  estimate  for  the 
dividend  was  something  like  100  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  present 
capitalisation  of  the  four  companies  from  each  colliery  when  in  full  work. 

Negotiating  with,  a  financial  group  in  the  City  of  London  entirely  made 
up  of  present  shareholders,  his  first  question  had  been  to  ask  whom  they 
proposed  to  introduce  to  take  charge  of  this  great  colliery  proposition, 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  before  the  public  in  'this  country. 
He  had  pointed  out  that  Lord  Jlcrthyr  was  alrendv  too  fully  occupied  "to 
undertake  such  an  additional  responsibility,  although  his  lordship  had 
taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  field."  The  group  had  introduced 
him  (Mr.  Burr)  to  Mr.  Maurice  Deacon,  managing  director  of  the  Sheep- 
bridge  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  connected  with  other  important  and 
profitable  colliery  companies.  Mr.  Deacon  would  have  entire  control  of 
the  technical  business  and  commercial  arrangements  of  the  new  company", 
and  no  better  man  could  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  saw 
the  potentialities  of  the  enterprise,  although  he  was  Very  conservative 
when  he  talked  about  2s.  per  ton  advantage  over  other  collieries  in  the 
competitive  districts,  which  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  would 
prove  to  be.  The  prospectus,  which  all  the  shareholders  would  receive  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  would  show  that  they  had  a  very  strong 
board  of  business  men  hard-headed,  wealthy,  business  men— who  would 
be  presided  over  by  the  Marquess  of  Winchester— (applause)— who  nas  in- 
oculated with  the  Kent  coal  fever— (laughter  and  applause)— and  who 
most  conscientiously  performed  his  duty  on  any  board  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

Very  shortly  after  the  ndvent  of  the  new  company  steps  would  be 
taken  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  four  parent  companies,  and  he 
suggested  that  Lord  Winchester  should  be  asked  to  become  tho  chairman 
of  the  amalgamated  company,  as  he  considered  that  it  would  be  to  their 
best  interests  that  his  lordship  should  be  a.t  the  head  of  the  two  great 
companies  which  in  future  would  be  occupied  in  the  development  of  the 
coalfield.  (Applause.)  The  proposed  amalgamated  company,  which  would  be 
a  popular  one,  would  take  over  the  entire  assets  of  the"  four  parent  com- 
panies, and  would,  therefore,  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  all  the 
collieries  in  course  of  construction,  one  of  which  would  most  certainly  be 
raising  coal  by  the  autumn.  They  would  take  50  per  cent,  from  the  five 
collieries,  and  from  the  new  company  they  would  have  £100.000  in  cash. 
€6-5. CC0  in  shares  (being  50  per  cent,  of  the  Ordinary  share  capital),  and 
£260,000  in  7  per  cent,  income  bonds.  The  parent  companies  also  retairod 
their  freeholds,  amounting  to  something  like  6.000  acres.  In  those  freeholds 
in  some  places  they  had  close  on  100  feet  of  v.-orkahle  coal,  equal  to  £2.500 
per  acre  in  royalties.  Roughly,  they  should  receive  in  royalties  during 
the  sixty  years  something  like  £28.CC0,CC0  sterling.  (Applause.)  It  did  not 
matter  how  many  collieries  there  were  so  long  as  the  outputs  were  pooled, 
and  it  had  been  nrraiigod  with  the  new  company  that  this  should  be  done 
to  prevent  internal  competition.  Air.  Deacon  estimated  working  sixteen 
collieries  on  the  area  to  be  transferred,  and  ultimately  raising  11,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  Burr  then  gave  particulars  of  the  properties  to  be  transferred,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  the  new  company  was  going  to  issue  1.250.000  7  per 
cent.  Preference  shares.  The  money  was  guaranteed  ;  indeed,  people  had 
been  fighting  to  get  the  right3  of  guaranteeing.  The  shares  were  cumula- 
tive, and  they  were  going  to  bo  issued  to  the  public  with  a  bonus  of 
20  per  cent,  in  Ordinary  shares  of  the  company.  There  were  to  be 
1.250.000  Ordinary  shares,  half  of  which  came  to  the  present  companies  as 
their  consideration,  which  would  seenre  to  them  the  50  per  cent,  they 
always  pot  out  of  jheir  collieries,  subject  to  10  per  cent.,  as  a  rule,  but 
in  this  ca*e  subject  only  to  7  per  cent.  The  shareholders  should  not  be 
tempted  to  take  a  small  profit  on  tho  shares  in  the  new  company.  They 
would  get  their  dividends  this  year  on  the  parent  companies'  shares. 
A  good  dividend  would  come  out  of  the  cash  purchase  money,  and  there 
would  be  gradually  increasing  dividends  on  the  shares  in  the  new  company, 
which  wonld  represent  a  small  item  for  their  proposed  twenty  collieries, 
and  would  carry  large  dividends  before  many  years  were  gone.  Even 
on  the  basis  of  a  geographical  advantage  "of"onlv  2*.  per  ton,  thiB 
represented  a  profit  of  something  like  £100.000  per  colliery.  If  thev 
tnnk  the  mnrket  price  of  coal  in  East  Kent  and  the  average  sMlinr?  price 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  and  took  their  cost  at  7*.  6rf.  per  ton 
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(which  was  much  more  than  it  would  bo),  they  could  imagine  what  tho 
profits  would  be.  People  in  the  North  and  Midlands  never  dreamed  of  10s. 
pel  ton  profit,  but  the  shareholders  of  these  companies  would  get  it. 
J11  addition  to  Mr.  Deacon,  the  experts  who  had  reported  were  Mr.  Henry 
Armstrong,  whose  name  was  a  household  word  in  Ncwcastle-on-Tync, 
and  Air.  Arthur  Lawrence,  of  Cardiff,  who  held  a  premier  position  in 
■Smith  Wales.  TIiub  the  financial  group  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
experts  from  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  Northumberland,  and  ho 
did  not  think  they  could  see  stronger  reports  than  these  gentlemen  had 
made,  although  they  were  all  very  conservative. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burr  Baid:  1  consider  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch.  Wo  arc  turning  over  the  last  page  and  we  arc  not  going 
to  have  any  more  troubles.  We  arc  not  going  to  ask  for  any  more 
capital  for  our  parent  companies.  From  now  onwards  we  are  going  to 
divide  our  well-deserved  profits.  I  have  hud  my  seven  yoars^  hard  labour, 
and  I  must  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  way  they  have  supported  and 
helped  nie,  and  also  a  very  large  number  of  our  old  shareholders.  Some 
of  my  best  friends,  unfortunately,  will  never  see  the  reward  they  wero 
entitled  to.  They  have  gone  home  to  rest;  but  there  are  amongst  our 
shareholders  quite  a  number  who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  was  entitled  to  expect  of  them — namely,  to  give 
mc  that  moral  support  as  well  as  financial  and  sentimental  support  which 
at  times  I  have  found  most  valuable.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you,  as  I  do  thank  every  one  of  our  shareholder!  but  one— ( laughter) 
— for  having  put  mo  in  the  position,  in  conjunction  with  my  dear  son,  as 
your  representative  of  giving  old  England  another  coalfield,  perhaps  mors 
important  than  any  now  existing.    (Loud  applause.) 

.Mr.  Loring  proposed  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved  that  this 
meeting,  having  heard  from  Mr.  Burr  the  explanation  of  the  scheme 
relating  to  the  new  company,  hereby  u7>proves  the  same." 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Marson,  was  unanimously 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Charles  M.  Shaw,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  said  :  As  one  who  on  a  former  occasion  proposed  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  Air.  Burr,  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  that  I  believe  I  am 
interpreting  the  feelings  of  everyone  in  this  meeting  in  saying  that  as  the 
time  has  come  when  Mr.  Burr  feels  that  the  whole  business  has  almost 
outgrown  one  person,  and  his  own  health  is  suffering,  we  could  not 
wish  for  a  better  chairman  than  the  Marquess  of  Winchester.  We  all 
wish  to  assure  him  of  our  appreciation  of  his  presence  here  this  afternoon 
nnd  that  we  are  really  grateful  to  know  that  he  will  be  our  chairman  in 
future.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  Qompertz  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rodocanachi  :  As  an  independent  shareholder,  I  wish  to  put  forward 
a  proposal  to  add  to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Burr  for  his  very  able  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  scheme  of 
the  new  company.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and,  the  Chairman  having 
returned  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


FORESTAL  LAND  TIMBER  &  RAILWAYS, 


ANOTHER  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 


The  sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Forestal  Land  Timber  and 
Railways  Company,  Ltd.,  was  hold  on  Monday,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gunther, 
tho  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  G.  Mills)  read  the  notices. 

Tho  Chairman,  having  expressed  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  two 
co. leagues,  Mr.  Fdlmann  and  Mr.  Albert  Harteneck,  said  :  I  suppose 
you  will  take  the  reports  and  accounts  ae  read,  and  I  feel  certain 
that,  after  perusing  the  figures,  you  will  have  found  the  results  extremely 
gratifying,  for,  after  writing  off  depreciations,  general  charges  in  the 
Argentine,  managers'  commissions,  die,  amounting  to  £157,777,  there 
remains  a  ba.ancc  of  profits  of  £1^9,311,  an  increase  of  £21,108  over  the 
corresponding  figure  for  the  year  1910.  After  providing  for  interest  on 
Debentures,  London  office  expenses,  and  the  amount  carried  to  reserve 
account,  there  is  available  for  distribution  the  sum  of  £365,513,  an 
increase  of  close  on  £17,000  over  the  net  results  of  the  previous  year, 
as  last  year  we  had  still  to  provide  a  sum  of  £21,000  balance  of  discount 
on  Debentures.  These  figures  will  allow  of  a  distribution  of  11  per 
cent,  on  the  Preference  shares  and  21  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
for  the  year  1911,  of  which  6  per  cent,  on  each  class  has  already  been 
paid,  and  will  then  leave  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  Preference 
shareholders  £18,799,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  holders  of  Ordinary  shares 
£56,311.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  so  far,  the  business 
of  the  current  year  has  been  approximately  normal.  At  the  same  time, 
in  an  industrial  business  like  ours,  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  good 
balance  in  hand,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  fluctuations  which  may 
from  time  to  time  arise,  and  then  such  a  fund  comes  in  very  usefully 
for  the  equalisation  of  dividends.  Unfortunately,  this  increase  of  pro- 
duction coincided  with  a  severe  crisis  in  the  leather  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  with  a  decrease  of  activity  in  the  European 
tanneries.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition  of  things,  and  to  restrict 
production  within  the  limits  of  immediate  consumption,  we  have  tem- 
porarily closell  down  the  Calchaqui  factory.  We  have  no  doubt,  and 
signs  arc  already  forthcoming,  that  the  leather  industry  will  regain 
its  previous  prosperity  and  that  the  consumption  of  quebracho  extract 
will  not  only  return  to  its  former  level,  but  will  be  greatly  increased. 
When  that  time  comes  this  Company  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
increased  output  from  the  Villa  Ana  factory,  and  couxl  again  utilise, 
at  very  short  notice,  the  Calchaqui  factory.  As  a  compensation  for 
the  Iosg  of  profits  resulting  from  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Calchaqui 
factory,  wc  have  entered  into  important  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
sleepers  to  the  Great  Southern,  Central  Argentine,  and  other  railways. 
Wo  have  considerably  added  to  our  holdings  in  leasehold  as  we'.l  ae 
freehold  forests,  so  that  not  only  have  our  reserves  of  wood  not  suffered 
by  the  yearly  heavy  cuttings,  "but  our  reserves  are  larger  than  ever. 
As  I  told  you  last  year,  we  shall  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities 
that  occur  "of  disposing,  for  agricultural  and  colonisation  purposes,  of 
blocks  of  land  from  which  timber  has  been  cut.  Our  farms  continue 
to  give  progressive  results.  I  now  big  to  move :  "  That  the  report  of 
the  directors  and  the  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ended 
31  December,  1911,  as  now  presented,  be  and  the  6ame  are  hereby 
received,  approved,  and  adopted." 

Baron  Kmile  B.  d'Erlanger  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  :  "  That  there  be  paid  upon  the  750. 0C0 
Preference  shares  of  the  Company,  Nos.  1/5CO.000,  1.000.001  1,050.000, 
1.1C0.C01  l,150,CO0.  1.200.001/1,350,000.  a  final  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  (less 
income  taxi,  making,  with  the  two  interim  dividends  of  3  per  cent, 
caeh  already  paid,  11  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£18.779  0s.  lOd.  )>?  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  holders  of  Pre- 
ference shares.  Further,  that  there  be  paid  upon  the  750.000  Ordinary 
shares  of  the  Company,  Nos.  500.001/1.000.000.  1.050,001  1.100.C00,  1,050.001/ 
l,200,f00,  1.150.0C1  / 1.600, 0C0,  a  final  dividend  of  18  per  cent.  (lc6S  income 
tax),  making,  with  the  6  per  cent,  interim  dividend  already  paid,  21  per~ 
cent,  for  the  year,  and  that  tho  balance  of  £56.311  17s.  lOd.  be  carried 
forward  to  tho  credit  of  tho  holders  of  Ordinary  shares.  That  the  said 
dividends  be  paid  on  26  June  next  to  shareholders  registered  at  this 
date.  17  June." 

Mr.  LeM  Rueff  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

A  cordiil  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  members  of  the  local 
board  and  to  the  Company's  representatives  and  staffs,  both  in  the 
Argentine  and  in  Kurope,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  Chairman  and 
directors  closed  the  proceedings. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


BOOTS  CASH  CHEMISTS 

(EASTERN). 

A  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR. 


The  TwontfrSth  Ordinary  General  Meeting-  of  Boots  iCash  Chemists 
(Eastern),  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Jesse  Boot  (Chairman  and 
Managing  Director)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Alexander  L.  Milne)  having-  read  the  notices. 

The  Chairman  said  :  This  is  the  twentieth  annual  meeting,  so  that  next 
year  the  company  will  attain  its  majority.  You  will  note  from  the  report 
gent  out  to  you  that  we  have  had  a  satisfactory  year.  We  have  brought 
up  the  contingency  fund  to  £8000,  added  £1000  to  the  freehold  reserve 
fund,  and  increased  the  carry  forward  by  £1268,  bringing  it  up  to 
£12,369,  as  against  £11,000  required  to  pay  one  year's  Preference 
dividends.  This  for  ourselves.  Now,  as  to  our  employees.  We  have 
been  able  to  bring  the  provident  fund  up  to  £21,000.  In  addition  to  this 
fund,  and  some  profit-sharing  plans  which  we  have  had  for  some  years 
in  operation,  we  propose  adding  another  scheme,  which  we  feel  sure  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  our  managers.  We  have  all  along  been  desirous 
that  our  men,  especially  the  managers  of  the  branches,  should  feel 
continua.ly  a  more  personal  and  proprietary  interest  in  the  business. 
By  their  industry  and  zeal  they  can  give  us  immense  help  in  increasing 
and  consolidating  our  trade,  and  we  are  always  anxious  on  our  part  to 
do  all  we  can  to  recognise  their  efforts.  A  largo  number  of  our 
managers  are  shareholders  with  us.  Some  have  quite  a  considerable 
holding,  and  to  further  encourage  them  to  take  up  shares,  and  as  part 
of  our  profit-sharing  plans,  we  have  been  considering  a  scheme  which 
would  put  them  at  a  greater  advantage  in  taking  up  shares.  It  is 
thi6 :  '-  That  this  year,  both  in  this  company  and  all  the  associated 
companies,  I  propose  to  pay  branch  managers  011  all  shares  held  for 
twelve  months  on  March  31st,  191?,  at  present  standing  in  their  own  or 
in  their  wives'  names,  a  tonus  of  2\  per  cent.,  which  is  equal  to  a 
bonu3  dividend  of  that  amount.  Each  of  the  associated  companies  will 
pay  the  2J  per  cent,  tonus  on  any  of  its  shares  held  by  any  branch 
manager  or  the  wife  of  any  branch  manager  of  any  of  the  companies. 
I  hope,  and  I  quite  think,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  this  policy 
annually."  I  do  not  contemplate  paying  this  bonus  on  shares  taken  up 
in  the  future  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  shares  per  annum,  or  5C0  in 
all  for  each  person,  for  the  start  at  any  rate,  but  I  hope  it  will  come  to 
be  a  big  thing  in  time.  With  respect  to  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
This  company,  in  conjunction  with  our  other  associated  companies,  has 
set  on  foot  an  approved  society  for  the  employees.  Out  of  7C0O  over  6C00 
signified  their  intention  to  become  members.  We  feel  sure  that  by 
forming  our  own  approved  insurance  society  we  6hall  be  able  to  benefit 
our  employees,  and  we  trust  that  for  any  extra  sum  we  may  have  to 
pay  we  shall  be  in  some  measure  recouped  by  the  increased  health  and 
working  powers  of  the  staff.  I  do  not  think  I  need  6ay  any  more  at 
the  moment,  and  conclude  by  moving  :  "  That  the  accounts  be  received 
and  the  distribution  of  the  profits  as  recommended  in  the  printed  report 
be  and  is  hereby  adopted." 

Sir  James  Duckworth  said  he  had  grrat  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  he  Was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  company.  One  of  the  features  of  the  business  was  that 
the  growth  had  not  been  spasmodic. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  Board,  and  the 
Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  comp'.iment,  said  they  hoped  to  maintain 
the  standard  which  they  had  reached. 

BRITISH  ELECTRIC  TRACTION? 

AN  ALL-ROUND  IMPROVEMENT. 


The  Sixteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Electric  Traction 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Emile  Garcke,  M.I.E.E.  (the 
Chairman),  presiding. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Dade,  F.C.I. 8.)  having  read  the  notices, 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  anyone  who  carefully 
perused  them  an  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  the 
company  were  carrying  on  and  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  only  regrettaldc  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  documents 
was  that  the  business  wag  not  as  profitable  as  it  deserved  to  be,  having 
regard  to  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  public. 
The  average  profit  made  by  all  the  electricity  supply  undertakings  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  4.3  per  cent.,  while  the  profit  made  by  their  elec- 
tricity supply  undertaking  was  4.4  per  cent.  The  average  profit  made  by 
all  the  electric  traction  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  wan  5.8  per 
cent.,  while  the  profit  on  their  tramways  was  3.54  per  cent.  The  net  profit 
earned  by  all  the  federated  companies  was  £708,000,  an  increase  of  £86,000, 
and  the  amount  placed  to  reserve  and  carried  forward  by  nil  the  com- 
panies was  £247,000,  on  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  £25,000.  The 
net  profit  mad'-  by  the  company  was  £176.000,  an  inorcaao  of  £26,000, 
and  the  amount  placed  to  reserve  or  written  off  by  the  company  was 
£59,000,  or  an  increase  of  £23,600.  1,0  that  altogether  no  lets  than  0308.000 
had  been  reserved  by  the  company  and  its  nssocintid  companies  out  (,f 
last  year's  aggregate  profit*  of  £i06.00U.  The  federated  companies  were 
now  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  question  of 
reserve.  On  this  occasion  the  directors  could  not  do  otherwise  than  apply 
all  the  surplus  profit*,  after  paying  the  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  the 
Cumulative  Preference  stock,  to  placing  their  house  in  order.  They 
in  1  '!■»  have  paid  a  small  dividend  on  Hie  Keven  p.-r  O  ut  Prcfcrem  • 
stock,  hut  bv  not  doing  so  they  wi  re  able  to  present  a  le  tter  balanee 
sheet,  and  the  directors  felt  that  on  this  ocension  the  right  thing  to  do 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  company  was  that  all  it.  im  not  strictly 
represented  by  tangible  assets  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  neoaM  irv. 
■o  that  the  whole  of  the  reserve  could  be  rninle  applicable  towards  meet- 
ing the  depreciation  on  in  ve.  t  nn-nt*  nn.l  undertakings.  One  good  feature 
presented  by  the  item  of  investments  this  year  was  that  the  proportion 
of  investments  which  was  unproductive  had  been  NdsMtd  by  £160.000, 
and  the  mark"t  value  of  those  investments  which  wen-  111mt.1l  vo*  £48.800 
higher.  But  the  most  satisfactory  feature  was  the  im  p  use  in  the  aver- 
age yield.  This  year  it  was  3  77  per  cent,  on  the  total  eott  of  their 
inve»ttnent*,  after  deducting  the  reserve,  and  this  figure,  compared 
with  3.1  pel  cent,  for  1910.  With  regard  to  their  federated  companies, 
fomc  important  developments  have  taken  place.  The  Metropolitan  Kl< - 
trie  Tramways.  Ltd.,  which  now  paid  6  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  therei, 
worked  an  important  system  of  tram  and  light  railways  In  Middlesex, 
ami  it  wns  now  engaged  in  arrniij'ing  with  the  London  Count  y  OoMOii 
for  through  rnnning  of  cars  right  into  London.  Another  development  "f 
Importnnco  in  connection  with  this  undertaking  wns  that  they  hail 
decided  to  fun  motor  omnibuses  through  London  In  oonneotion  with  thrlr 
trniiiv/nys.  The  North  Metropolitan  Klectric  Power  Hupply  I'mopim . 
which  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramway* 
Company,  wns  increasing  it*  hnsine*s  most  satisfactorily,  and  for  the  Mai 
neai  hnd  paid  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  on  its  Ordinary  shares.  In  thi* 
undertaking  they  possessed  a  valuable  property  which  they  held  in 
perpetuity.  They  were  looking  abroad  for  new  enterprise*,  and  during 
the  pant  year  they  h»d  acquired,  jointly  with  some  financial  friends,  an 
Impnrtnnt  interest  in  the  )iriti«h  Canadian  Power  Company,  wnloh 
supplied  power  to  the  rich  silver  producing  dl«trlet  nnr  Cobalt,  In 
Canada.  They  were  at  present  cngngrd  In  developing  the  business,  and 
nevt.  year  would  probsblv  make  an  i««ue  of  capital.  With  regard  to  th« 
City  of  Birmingham  Company,  this  company  has  been  accumulating  large 


resources,  amounting  to  between  £600,000  and  £700,000,  for  several 
years,  and  had  established  a  profitable  investment  business.  It  had  been 
decided  to  form  a  new  company  called  the  Electrical  and  Industrial 
Company  to  take  over  the  investments  of  this  company,  and  their 
federated  companies,  which  held  the  shares,  would  receive  thare*  in 
the  new  company  of  a  higher  value  than  the  shares  which 
it  held  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  Tramways  Company,  but  the  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  these  shares  would  be  treated  as  a  profit  on 
capital  account,  and  not  as  profit  on  revenue  account  available  for 
dividend.  The  dark  cloud  on  the  industrial  horizon  at  present  was  the 
continued  unrest  in  the  labour  world.  They  were  suffering  very  greatly 
because  they  could  not  get  prompt  deliveries  of  raw  materials  as  a 
result  of  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  coal  strike  a  few  months  ago,  and 
they  had  to  pay  more,  not  only  for  coal,  but  also  for  other  materials. 

Mr.  G.  Todd  Symons  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

CHARRON,  LIMITED- 

SATISFACTORY  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 


The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Charron,  Limited,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  1).  Dalzie.  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  It.  Gordon)  having  read  the  notices, 

The  Chairman,  said :  The  expenditure  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
account  is  about  normal,  and  in  keeping  with  the  volume  of  business 
transacted ;  .in  the  aggregate  the  expenses  are  about  £900  less  than 
for  the  previous  year.  The  gross  pront,  exclusive  of  transfer  lees  and 
dividends  on  investments,  amounts  to  £119,361  8s.  Hid.,  as  against 
£113,9S4  7s.  9rf.  last  year,  an  increase  in  favour  of  this  year  of 
£'6367  Is.  Id.,  while  the  net  profit  carried  to  the  present  balance  sheet 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £51)41  5«.  2d.  The  general  manager 
has  given  me  particulars  of  the  working  and  progress  of  your  allane 
to  the  end  of  last  month  (May),  and  1  may  say  that  the  period  of  six 
months  which  this  covers  is  more  than  satisfactory.  The  turnover  for  the 
period  in  question  is  5^2,000  francs  higher  than  that  reached  during  the 
same  period  for  the  previous  year,  although,  as  there  was  every  reason 
to  expect,  tho  number  of  cars"  sold  for  cab  services  has  naturally  con- 
siderably decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  company  benefits  nnuch  more  by  the  sale  of  private  cars  than 
by  the  wholesa.e  manufacture  of  vehicles  for  commercial  purposes.  As 
a  matter  of  information,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the  comparison  of 
the  number  of  earn  sold  out  of  our  factory.  Our  deliveries  in  Fiance  of 
private  vehicles  have  risen  from  110  for  the  six  mouths  ending  May  30th, 
1910,  to  174  for  the  six  months  ending  May  30th,  1912.  Our  deliveries 
in  foreign  couutries  of  vehic.es  for  private  use  for  the  same  comparative 
periods  have  risen  from  74  in  1910  to  249  in  1912,  while  cabs  have 
decreased  from  229  in  1S11  to  115  in  19i.  It  will  thus  Le  seen  that  our 
business  is  expanding  and  improving  very  considerably  in  the  direction  of 
private  vehicles.  The  average  sale  price  of  our  chassis  for  the  present 
year  is,  roughly  speaking,  493  fr.  per  car  higher  than  in  1611,  in  spite 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  which  is  ainiost  general  with  our  competitors  in 
France  and  abroad,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  by  other  countries  to 
take  from  us  the  important  position  we  hold  in  the  world's  markets,  wo 
have  succeedied  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations  in  expanding  our 
business  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  1  have 
just  given  you  as  to  the  increase  of  sales.  Everything  points  to  our 
continued  prosperity  in  this  direction.  In  the  course  of  tlie  last  few 
months  we  have  entered  into  some  extremely  advantageous  contracts, 
particularly  for  India,  and  we  have  renewed  on  excellent  terms  the 
contracts  which  bind  us  with  most  of  our  foreign  agents  with  whom  we 
continue  to  have  the  closest  and  most  cordial  relations.  New  ground 
is  being  continually  opened  up  for  the  motor-car  industry,  and  your 
company  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  participate  in  the  considerably 
increased  number  of  automobiles  exported  from  France  to  South  America. 
We  have  also  signed  some  favourable  contracts  in  lioumania  and  Hungary, 
and  our  efforts  to  obtain  an  even  greater  number  of  agents  in  Franco  hav  e 
been  so  successful  that  we  have  every  hope  of  a  continuance  of  prosperity 
and  a  consequent  considerable  development  111  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

No  questions  being  asked,  the  Chairman  formally  moved  tho  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  Bene  Nugelmackers  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 

""n^'chairman   next   moved :    "That   the    interim  dividend   paid  0.} 
January  29th  Inst  of  3}  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  share  capital 
a nd  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed."  .  • 

ri'ir  William  J.  Bell  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 

t9The  Chairman  also  proposed:  "  That  the  final  dividend  on  the  Preferred 
Ordinary  eha\4  of  3j  per  cent.,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  o 
3,  1  "rT.  nrt    previously  paid,   a  total  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  In  Miyeot 
of  the  year  ending  NoC< n.ber  30th,  1911,  be  and  is  hereby  declared  payable 

%n^*aairtc^«a  ny  Mr.  Nngclmackeri.  and  carried  unanimously. 
A  vote  of  thank.,  to  the  Chairmen  ended  the  1  ting.  


LIPTON,  LIMITED. 

held  on  Mondav,  Sir  inom  .   j.      1  ventured  to 

T""  V.V.; \v  .-     v,    agam  rime  togc  r   .hould  be  in  a 

"SttEl  tc r    oc,.       ,!   in.  iri.v.  d  balance  she.  t  and  1  report  of  a  lav„,,r; 

'm" t  1    ,•    •  ■  ."■  ivi,           of  ,...r  bniineee.  That  hope,  l  un  fl»d 

I"1".  I-, "  I,  ,  1  wnlUcd.  notwithstanding  the  indust.ial  unrest  which 
,",s  exist:..  ir.e-h.!.,.  ii.-  >-,r.  Our  trad..,:  pr..;.»«  for  the  year 
has  «.  x >»u'1  »*3   1.4a  MS    „nd   we   have  a  so   reduced   the  general 

bTS; "proven   for   I  debt,  is  £1.000  lens,  which,  with 

;  .    '  .  ,n  the  ,„..  r.  t  of  the  Sating.  Hank  Aecnuu     ma to «l 

Improvement  of  over  £53,000  for  the  year,  or  more  than  il.000  per  vve.k. 
Th.     1         k   «      only  l.il  regard.,!  as  eminently  sat  factory  and  en- 

co  n.g  ng     The  result*  n  tn.n.  d  have  enabled  ...  to  place  ...  depr.  ciat.o 

no  tes,  u  sun.  than  £M.'.11.   r»»nit  £4.810  for  the  prev  »  >«■■>;.  » 

 (   1-.W..V.1.    'H.i-   I. a,  I--.,   a   »•■')   <„„M,|,-,-,b|e   inen-ai...   ...  11." 

I!,;!  volume  of  our  I...  ....    ..   r  Mies  dun,,  :  th.    war  "Mil-r  review 

.how  something  Ilk-  U  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  pr.  v.ou,  ).•«., 

am  |.|ei..ed  to  say  that  since  th.  mineneemeiit  of  the  present 

yc.ir  our  total  sales  are  higher  than  nt  any  corresponding  period  of  the 
company's  cxist.-i.-e.  Ou.  ten  trade  ha-  n..Mim- d  v-rv  Inn-  dini.-n.  nm-. 
which  ',.  r.  proof  that  the  Liptnn  standard  of  quality  1*  appreciated 
,„  nn  ,,,,).  „|  t n.,.1.1  Our  trad*  ...  tbj  Knst  11U0  continues I  to  mak'- 
satisfactory  progress,  and  the  arrangements  which  we  ore  ..inking  wi  1 
enable  us  to  still  further  IsOTeUi  our  business  In  that  part  <.f  the  worn  . 
Our  prop,  rties  in  Ovioti.  I  n in  glnd  to  say.  have  b.-ii  h.  pt,  ns  usual, 
m  eneellent  condition,  nn.l  the  results  therefrom  hnve  lK-n  entirely 
...»    faetorv      Km...  v.  I.  it    I    have  *„|,|   ,  .„.  viill  that   »-  have  every 

lustiflcntinn  for  nnticipatini?  ..  furtl,.  1  nnpr.,v.  .n.-nl  111  the  ..  Mills  for  th" 
current  vear    nn.l  1  *imll  be  greatly  disappoint. . I  If  v."  nrc  not  able  to 

.how  vmi    n  >•<•.! r  Ih-i        a  still  more  sntisfndnry  balm.      il  t.  If  we  do 

not  even  bent  nil  existing  records  of  the  ...mi.inv.  1  beg  to  move  the. 
adoption  of  the  report  and  hnlai.ee  sheet,  nml  thnl  »  further  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  »!i..r<  «  be  pnld  nt  the  rat.,  of  f>  per  cent,  per  nullum 
f-.r  the  last  half  year,  and  thnt  the  balance  of  £14, 1M  4».  6'/.  he  carried 
forward. 

The  re.oliitinn  si.  duly  carried,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  n  vote 
of  thank,  to  the  Chnirmnn. 
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The  Cambridge  Modern  History 

Vol.  XIII.  Genealogical  Tables  and  Lists,  and  General  Index. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A.,  G.  W. 
PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  and  STANLEY  LEATIIES, 
M.A.,  C.B. 

"The  present  volume  is  a  veritable  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  t tie  complicated  and  far-reaching  contents  of  its 
predecessors,  and  in  saying  that  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently 
Royal  8vo  indicated  that  it  is  a  boon  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who 
16s  net  consult  the  work.  Many  of  the  genealogical  tables  give  in 
tabular  form  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
— at  all  events  without  ransacking  a  great  many  books  of 
reference."— Standard 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  Atlas 

Edited,  by  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A.,  G.  W. 
PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  and  STANLEY  LEATIIES, 
M.A..C.B.  Assisted  by  E.  A.  BENIANS,  M.A.  Containing 
141  Maps,  the  majority  of  which  are  coloured,  with  a  full  index, 
and  an  Introduction  by  E.  A.  BENIANS,  with  indexes  of 
the  maps  described  and  of  the  local  names  mentioned  therein. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Atlas  is  to  illustrate,  in  a  series 
of  maps  of  Europe  and  of  its  different  countries,  as  well 
as  of  other  parts  of  the  world  associated  with  the  progress 
of  European  history,  the  course  of  events  by  which  the 
Royal  8vo       Europe  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  transformed  into 
»5S  net  the  Europe  of  the  present  day.     The  arrangement  of  the 

maps  follows,  so  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  the  narrative 
To  in  The  Cambridge  Modern  History  ,  and  an  endeavour  has 

subscribers  been  made  to  insert  all  the  place  names  that  occur  in  it. 
X2S  6d  net  At  the  same  time  the  entiie  series  is  designed  to  stand  by 
itself  as  an  Atlas  of  Modern  History.  The  historical 
introduction  traces  the  course  of  the  territorial  changes 
and  explains  the  purpose  of  each  map.  A  detailed  prospectus 
giving  full  particulars  of  the  volume  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  Collected  Papers  of  Frederic 
William  Maitland,  Downing  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England 

Edited  by  II.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.A.    In  three  volumes. 

"  Few  reputations  could  support  the  complete  publication 
of  occasional  work,  but  Maitland's  is  an  exception.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that  one  might  get  a  better  idea 
of  the  gifts  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  historians  that 
Demy  8vo  England  1  as  produced  from  this  miscellany  than  from  his 
30s  net  more  elaborate  works.  It  enables  us  to  understand  the 
incomparable  lightness  and  freshness  of  his  mind  ;  that 
delicate  logic  of  his  which  is  a  form  of  humour  ;  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  his  interests  ;  and,  not  least,  his  mastery  of 
the  English  tongue." — Spectator 

The  Cambridge  Manuals 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  and 
A.  C.  SEWARD,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

A  series  of  small  volumes  on  literary,  scientific,  and  other  subjects, 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  thought,  and  describing  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  research.  Each  volume  is  specially  written  by  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  who  is  at  pains  to  make  his  views  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 

Fifteen  new  volumes  published  in  19 12. 

The   Ballad   in    Literature.     By  T.  F. 

Henderson. 
The   Origin   of    Earthquakes.      By  C. 

Davison,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 
Goethe  and  the  Twentieth  Century.  By 

Professor  J.  G.  Robertson,  M.A. ,  Ph.D. 
A  History  of  Civilization  in  Palestine.  By 

Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.. 
Rocks  and  their  Origins.     By  Professor 

G.  A.  J.  Cole. 
Life  in  the  Medieval  University.  By 

Royal  i6mo  R.  S.  RAIT,  M.A. 

ISineciofhh     Spiders.    By  C.  Warburton,  M.A. 
2s6dnet      Ancient  Assyria.    By  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 

in  lambskin  Litt.D. 

The  Troubadours.  By  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor, 
M.A. 

Methodism.  By  Rev.  H.  B.  Workman,  D.Lit. 
Prehistoric  Man.  By  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
The  Migration  of  Birds.  By  T.  A.  Coward. 
The  Natural  History  of  Clay.   By  Alfred 

B.  Searle. 

Earthworms  and  their  Allies.  By  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  M.A.  (Oxon),  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  Modern  Locomotive.  By  C.  Edgar 
Allen,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.M.I.E.E. 

An  illustrated  prospectus,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  series,  with  a 
list  of  the  volumes  ready  and  in  preparation,  of  which  there  are  a  very 
large  number,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed 
to  F.  Dept.,  at  the  address  given  below. 


The  Cambridge  Medieval  History 

Planned  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History.  Edited  by  H.  M.  GWATKIN,  M.A.  and  J.  P. 
WHITNEY,  B.D.  Volume  I.  The  Christian  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdoms.  With  a 
portfolio  of  Maps. 

"The  'Cambridge  Medieval  History '  is  designed  as  a 
companion  to  the  'Cambridge  Modern  History,'  and  the 
present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  which  already 
promises  to  be  no  less  notable.  .  .  .  There  will  certainly 
Royal  8vo  be  nothing  in  the  English  language  to  compare  with  it  in  its 
20s  net  comprehensive  survey  of  the  vaiious  departments  of  European 
history  during  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  reader  is  conscious 
all  through  the  volume  of  being  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  have  gone  straight  to  the  original  sources,  and  are  able 
to  present  the  results  of  the  most  recent  research." 

Glasgow  Herald 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature 

Volume  VIII.  The  Age  of  Dryden.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
WARD,  Litt.D.,  P.B.A.,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  A.  R. 
WALLER,  M.A. 

"  It  has  the  best  qualities  of  a  guide  ;  it  takes  the  reader 
by  the  right  road  to  his  destination,  and  leaves  htm  to  invent 
Royal  8vo       his  own  adjectives  for  the  view.  .  .  .    These  chapters  do  not 
9s  net  set  out  to  be  first-rate  literary  criticism.    Such  criticism  deals 

with  literature  in  terms  of  life  They  succeed  in  being 
something  different,  something  much  more  needed  at  the 
present  time,  first-rate  literary  history."—  Times 

Themis:  a  Study  of  the  Social  Origins 
of  Greek  Religion 

By  JANE  ELLEN  HARRISON,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.Litt. 
With  an  Excursus  on  the  Ritual  Forms  preserved  in  Greek 
Tragedy,  by  Professor  GILBERT  MURRAY,  and  a  Chapter 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Olympic  Games,  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
CORNFORD.    With  152  Illustrations. 

"  Miss  Harrison  has  written  a  work  which  is  likely  to 
last  long  as  a  monument  both  of  her  wide  range  of  classical 
scholarship  and  of  her  sympathetic  insight  into  primitive 
conditions  of  mind  and  society.  It  is  a  book  not  only  learned 
Demy  Svo  but  also  instinct  with  a  soul.  Moreover,  as  every  notable 
15s  net  creation  must  be,  the  book  is  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Miss 
Harrison's  book  sets  out  to  explain  the  newly-discovered 
Hymn  of  the  Kouretes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  search  for 
analogies  and  illustrations,  achieves  a  wide  circuit  and  sur- 
vey cf  the  more  primitive  forms  of  Greek  religion." 

A  thenaum 

The   Realm  of  Ends  or  Pluralism 
and  Theism 

The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  the  years  1907-10  by  JAMES  WARD,  Sc.D., 
Hon.  LL.D.,  F.B.A.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy, 
Cambridge. 

"  The  discussion  is  conducted  from  first  to  last  with  that 
massive  ability  and  singular  lucidity  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  Dr.  Ward's  philosophical  writing,  and  is  further  lighted 
Demv  Svo       UP  ^v  a  wea'tn  °'  felicitous  illustration.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ward  does 
net        not  come  hefore  his  readers  as  a  professed  apologist  for 
3  Christianity,  but  no  weightier  contribution  has  been  made 

of  recent  years  to  Christian  apologetics  on  its  philosophical 
side  than  is  contained  in  the  high  argument  of  his  book." 

Glasgow  Herald 

The  Vitality  of  Platonism,  and  other 

Essays 

By  JAMES  ADAM,  Litt.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  his  wife, 
ADELA  MARION  ADAM. 

"  The  volume,  indeed,  is  full  throughout  of  the  erudition 
of  a  scholar  steeped  in  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world  ;  but 
what  strikes  us  still  more  as  we  read  it  is  the  ardour  of  the 
Demy  Svo       spirit  it  breathes,  the  quality  which  above  all  others  made 
7s  6d  net       James  Adam  the  inspiring  and  inspired  teacher  he  was. 

.  .  .  With  its  learning,  enthusiasm,  and  fine  handling  of 
lofty  themes,  this  volume  is,  in  a  word,  worthy  of  its  author." 

A  thenaum 

The  Journal  of  George  Fox 

Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  NORMAN  PENNEY,  F.S.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  EDMUND  HARVEY,  M.A. 
In  two  volumes.    With  two  portraits  and  three  facsimiles. 

"  We  find  it  impossible  to  indicate  a  tithe  of  what  there 
is  of  interest,  both  for  history  and  character,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  the  light.  High  praise  is  due  to  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  not  only  for  their 
enterprise  in  producing  this  authoritative  edition,  but  also 
for  the  beautiful  setting  and  form  of  the  work.  As  to  Mr. 
Penney 's  labours,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  outside  classical 
scholarship  we  have  hardly  met  such  learned  and  faultless 
editing. "—  A  thenaum 


Royal  Bvo 
21s  net 


London 


New  complete  catalogue,  180  pp.,  post  free  on  application. 

Cambridge  University  Press 


Fetter  Lane 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  SroTTiswooDE  ft  Co.  Ltd.,  (  Xew-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Weester  Page,  at  the  O.nce,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St,  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  22  tune,  1912. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Cabinet  is  like  S.  Ronan's  Well,  a  merry  place, 
'twas  said,  in  times  of  yore — 

"  But  something  ails  it  now, 
The  place  is  cursed  ". 

It  is  a  pity  it  cannot  be  broken  up  and  cleared  away  as 
completely  as  Mowbray  cleared  away  the  Well,  for  it 
really  seems  as  if  it  could  do  nothing  right  just  now. 
It  is  insulted  by  Tower  Hill  roughs — or  Tower  Hill 
roughs'  methods — even  in  its  stronghold,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  any  "little  female  creature",  as  the 
Cavalie  r  poet  called  the  sex,  can  sauce  or  slap  its  leading 
lights  with  more  or  less  impunity.  The  disgraceful  scene 
in  the  Commons  this  week,  when  a  Ealxmr  member 
shook  his  fist  at  the  Prime  Minister,  ;ind  the  quibbling 
of  the  Home  Secretary  over  the  difference  between  offer- 
ing to  shoot  Lord  Dcvonport  and  setting  out  to  shoot 
him  are  perfei  t  examples  of  how  the  Cabinet  has  lost 
all  caste. 

This  complete  loss  of  prestige  by  the  Cabinet  is  a  far 
more  serious  thing  than  superficial  people  suppose.  No 
doubt  many  Unionists  naturally  wish  to  see  such  leading 
members  of  the  Cabinet  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mi. 
McKcnna  humbled  or  discredited  as  Liberals,  Home 
Rulers  and  Disestablishes  :  that  is  well  enough.  I!ui 

this  is  no  mere  case  of  party  leaden  grown  thoroughly 
distasteful  to  the  country  \  Liberals,  Tories,  Whigs  have 

often  grown  so  in  past  times,  and  no  great  evil  has  been 
the  result.  Here,  however,  the  hateful  thing  is  that 
leading  Ministers  have  not  only  made  themselves  a 
byword  among-  the  masses — they  have  tremendously 
hurt  the  old  and  splendid  and  hitherto  Unquestioned 
authority  of  their  Offices. 


How  this  grievous  hurt  has  been  done  to  authoritv 
is  perfectly  plain  :  it  has  been  invited  and  brought  about 
by  years  of  pandering  to  every  passion  that  commands 
a  doubtful  vote.  The  utmost  they  dare  do  when  a  small 
fraction  of  some  small  section  of  theiii  possible  sup- 
porters— English,  Scottish,  Welsh  or  Irish — threatens 
revolt  is  to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike  !  Sir  Edward 
Carson  summed  them  up  in  a  startling  sentence  or  two 
this  week,  but  he  only  put  the  abashed  thought  of  so 
many  minds  into  naked  words. 

To  such  a  degree  indeed  has  the  "  worst  lot"  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  ever  known  forfeited  authority  that 
when  it  does  a  wise  thing  it  fails  of  its  effect  somehow. 
Thus  on  Monday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequcr 
announced  that  he  was  bringing  live  millions,  of  the  six 
and  a  half  millions  held  up,  to  the  aid  of  Consols  ;  and 
Consols  have  answered  by  staying  at  seventv-six  and  a 
fraction,  if  not  even  by  dropping  a  fraction.  Now  could 
anything  in  the  world  of  finance  and  men  be  more 
eloquent  of  distrust  and  failure  than  this?  Five  million 
sterling  put  to  our  credit  at  the  bank  and  we  all  feel 
gloomy  as  ever  ! 

There  seems  no  doubt— in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Runciman 
— that  under  his  regime  England  will  sunn  he  as  the 
prosperous  City  of  Eden  :  the  soil  there  was  so  fruitful 
even  public  buildings  sprang  up  spontaneously.  W<; 
hope  no  Scaddcr  at  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  will  turn 
a  dark  eye  on  us  if  we  dare  suggest  that  many  applica- 
tions lor  small-holdings  do  not  prove,  alas,  that  the  new 
small-holdings  are  a  sin -cess.  Cheers  greeted  his  state- 
ment in  the  debate  in  die  House  that  the  demand  for 
these  holdings  was  greater  than  ever.  Like  Charley's 
Aunt,  the  small-holder  is  still  running.  The  "  orilv 
difficulty  "  appears  to  get  "  land  good  enough  "  anil 
"  cheap  enOUgh  "  to  give  the  small-holder  "  a  rhance  ". 
Hut  thai  is  not  quite  all,  as  Mr.  Runciman  and  the  body 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  travelling  on  his  behalf 
know  rather  well.  There  is  another  little  difficult) — it 
is  to  get  men  who  know  enough  and  men  who  c  an  live 
c  heap  enough  and  men  who  Can  work  hard  enough  — 
for  they  must  work  very  hard  to  give  themselves  "a 
<  ham  e  ".     I  o  forgei  ibis  stern  truth  is  not  well. 
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Trees,  too,  like  public  buildings,  may  be  springing 
up  ere  long  in  "this  other  Eden"  that  the  Hoard  is 
to  develop.  If  any  "private  landowners"  are  "  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  afforestation  of  great  areas  of 
land  ",  the  Board  "  will  be  happy  to  give  them  all  the 
advice  they  require  ".  Our  impression  is  the  Board 
w  ill  not  be  put  to  any  great  1  rouble  in  this  particular 
advice  department  Private  landowners  know  by  now 
what  they  may  expect  from  one  of  Mr.  Runciman's 
colleagues  if  they  meddle  with  large  areas  of  unproduc- 
tive land.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  go 
hot-foot  to  Carnarvon  and  tell  the  people  that  a 
"  thousand  little  Tsars  "  are  busy  planting  trees  that 
"  partridges  "  may  nest  thereon.  With  Mr.  Bathurst 
M.B.  the  average  Tsar,  we  fancy,  will  "  look  with 
some  little  doubt  upon  schemes  of  afforestation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  ".  It  is  quite  as 
likely  they  would  provide  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  material  for  fresh  fireworks  at  his 
forthcoming  scries  of  electioneering  speeches. 

That  series  is  going  to  be  the  most  tearing,  swearing 
one  on  record — so  much  is  clear.  The  "  British 
Weekly  "  is  welcoming  it  almost  frantically  in  advance. 
The  Dook  and  the  Pore  Man  are  to  be  trotted  out  again 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to  run 
them  this  time  for  all  they  are  worth.  Let  there  be  no 
possible  mistake  or  doubt  about  it — every  county  con- 
stituency in  England  is  to  be  invaded.  A  thousand 
little  Ures  are  to  be  let  loose  in  the  villages. 

The  Albert  Hall  meeting  of  the  Servant-Tax 
Resisters  ended  in  a  solemn  chorus  :  "  We  refuse  to 
pay  ".  Mr.  Belloc  put  the  position  in  his  opening  sen- 
tences :  "  They  were  met  to  resist  an  existing  law,  and 
that  was  a  serious  matter.  They  must  give  serious  and 
deep  reasons  for  their  decision,  but,  having  given  their 
decision,  they  must  abide  by  it  ".  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Belloc  could  not  resist  his  favourite  theme.  National 
Insurance,  in  Mr.  Belloc's  view,  is  like  every  other 
political  scheme — a  put-up  job  of  the  Parties  against 
the  People.  J3ut  Mr.  Belloc's  opening  was  excellent. 
"  Passive  resistance  "  is,  indeed,  a  serious  matter  ;  and 
resisters  must  be  ready  for  the  consequences.  We  are 
afraid  that  many  who  read  the  Albert  Hail  speeches  will 
find  no  very  "  deep  reasons  "  why  those  who  are  con- 
ducting the  servants'  case  prefer  to  agitate  not  for 
amendment  of  the  Act  in  the  servants'  favour,  but  for 
their  exclusion.  The  servants'  position  is  sufficiently 
different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  employe  to  require 
special  treatment  under  the  Act.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
different  to  require  their  exclusion  from  national 
insurance  altogether. 

The  National  Insurance  leaflet  which  is  being  rapidly 
served  upon  the  public  for  their  instruction  as  to  the 
duties  of  employers  and  employed  under  the  Act  was 
intended  by  the  Government,  on  the  confession  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  hustle  as  many  people  as  soon  as 
possible  into  approved  societies.  The  leaflet  is  clearly 
drafted  to  give  inexperienced  readers  the  impression  that 
employees  have  immediately  to  choose  between  joining 
a  society  and  becoming  deposit  contributors  at  the  Post 
Office.  Actually  there  is  no  compulsion  on  anyone  to 
choose  until  October,  when  the  first  quarter's  contribu- 
tions are  due.  The  importance  of  joining  a  society  in 
time  is  of  course  great,  but  to  do  this  in  a  hurry  is  quite 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  straight  in  the  Government  to 
make  out  that  it  must  be  done  now  or  never. 

The  Government  are  not  yet  sure  that  the  doctors 
will  be  satisfied  even  by  January  191 3.  But  medical 
benefits  will  thereafter  have  to  be  administered  whether 
the  doctors  are  ready  or  not.  The  Government  tells  us 
that  "  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  doctors,  insured  persons  would  receive 
an  equivalent  payment  of  money  ".  It  seems  that  this 
emergency  is  already  being  provided  for  by  calculations 
of  the  sums  which  would  be  annually  due  to  every  in- 
sured person  under  this  alternative  arrangement.  For 
six  months  employers  and  employed  will  be  paying 


insurance  premiums  without  exactly  knowing  what  they 
are  paying  for  ! 

Messrs.  Hasties'  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on 
National  Insurance  has  considerably  disturbed  him. 
Messrs.  Hasties  have  a  system  which,  they  claim,  is 
better  for  their  clerks  than  Mr.  George's.  They  do 
not  wish  to  give  their  system  up,  though  it  costs  the 
firm  more  and  the  clerks  less  than  Mr.  George's.  They 
have  therefore  informed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  they 
intend  to  find  out  by  an  actual  test  case  whether  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  better,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  to 
remain  outside  the  national  scheme  and  to  endure  the 
legal  consequences.  Messrs.  Hasties'  letter  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  most  courteously  defiant. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not  conceal  that  he  was  very 
angry.  He  bracketed,  in  his  answer,  solicitors  with 
housemaids  (scorning  the  base  degrees  etc.);  and 
saddled  Messrs.  Hasties  with  propositions  which  their 
letter  clearly  does  not  contain.  His  hortations  as  to 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  country 
are  obviously  excellent ;  but  they  arc  not  relevant. 
Messrs.  Hasties  propose  to  disobey  the  law  that  they  may- 
more  clearly  understand  the  law.  Their  case  is  to  be 
entered  upon  as  a  test  case  (there  will  shortly  be 
hundreds  of  test  cases,  under  the  Insurance  Act) ;  and 
they  will  accept  the  penalties.  Their  position  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  suffragettes,  pulled  into  the 
argument  by  Mr.  George.  The  suffragettes  break 
settled  laws  ;  inspire  other  people  to  break  them,  and 
then  do  not  accept  the  penalties. 

Lord  Crewe's  answer  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  effect  nothing 
but  an  admission.  No  answer,  indeed,  was  possible 
seeing  that  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  are  not  represented  in  the  Lords.  Some- 
body answers  for  these  departments  of  course,  but  he 
may  know  nothing  about  the  matter  and  is  not 
responsible.  The  Master  of  the  Horse,  for  instance, 
speaks  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  However,  a  Radical 
Master  of  the  Horse  might  easily  know  more  about 
anything  than  horses.  The  truth  is  the  Government 
know  they  have  reduced  the  House  of  Lords  to  an 
almost  negligible  quantity  and  neglect  it  accordingly. 
In  this  they  bear  out  the  Unionist  contention  that  we 
have  now  a  single-chamber  system.  One  cannot  be 
surprised  at  Peers'  want  of  heart  in  their  parliamentary 
work  which  Lord  Newton  complained  of.  But  they — 
or  the  majority  of  them — have  largely  brought  their 
troubles  on  themselves.  They  did  not  vote  against  the 
Bill  that  disabled  them,  and  they  are  now  taken  at 
their  own  measure. 

Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  very  cleverly  talked  his  critics  out.  Intro- 
ducing the  Colonial  Olfice  vote  he  talked  for  two  hours 
about  his  department,  utterly  exhausting  the  House 
before  it  had  had  a  chance  of  calling  him  to  account. 
Mr.  Harcourt  kept  to  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  Crown 
Colonies  are  deeply  interesting,  and  not  sufficiently 
studied.  Mr.  Harcourt's  speecb  was  too  closely  packed 
with  matter  to  give  the  expositor  a  chance.  It  did, 
however,  glow  quite  remarkably  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  work  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  It  is  good 
news  that  Sir  Frederick  is  returning  to  his  work  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  Tillett's  threat  that  he  would  take  a  gun  and 
shoot  Lord  Devonport  is  presumably  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  Lord  Devonport's  threat  that  he  would  take  a 
whip  and  thrash  Mr.  Tillett.  As  it  happened,  Lord 
Devonport's  threat  was  a  joke,  which  Lord  Devonport 
did  not  make  ;  and  Mr.  Tillett's  threat  was  a  joke,  which 
Mr.  Tillett  would  not  have  made  if  Lord  Devonport  had 
not  made  the  threat  he  did  not  make.  The  position  is 
tangled  ;  and  Mr.  McKenna  on  Monday  was  able  to 
avoid  the  persistent  questioning  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  to 
whether  the  danger  of  Mr.  Tillett  actually  taking  a 
gun  was  definite  enough  for  Government  intervention. 
Whether  these  jokes  are  or  are  not  altogether  safe  for 
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public  persons  would  depend,  Mr.  McKenna  sapiently 
told  the  House,  in  every  case  on  the  circumstances. 

First  it  was  but  the  guinea-stamp  ;  now  it  is  the 
guineas.  Mr.  Masterman  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Mint  cannot  help  it.  It  is  true  that  the  head 
can  be  seen  upon  the  tail  side  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Masterman, 
it  is  always  so  when  the  design  is  "bold  ".  Mr.  King 
predicts  that  in  years  to  come  collectors  will  treasure 
the  coinage  of  the  last  two  years  as  the  worst  of  the 
period.  The  House  took  the  matter  lightly  on  Tuesday  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  small  matter  at  all.  Our  coins  and  stamps 
are  a  disgrace  to  us. 

Mr.  Asquith  retired  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
deputation  on  Tuesday,  like  an  angler-fish,  in  a  darkness 
of  his  own  making.  Will  the  Government  admit  pro- 
portional representation  for  Ireland  into  the  Home  Rule 
Bill?  If  you  can  convince  "  Irish  opinion  as  a  whole  ", 
says  Mr.  Asquith,  and  persuade  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  can  at  any  rate  promise  you  a  most  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  question.  The  real  point  is 
whether  the  precise  measure  of  representation  of 
minorities  which  a  proportional  scheme  would  give  to 
Ireland  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Nationalists  or  pacify 
the  Irish  Unionists.  It  would,  of  course,  do  neither. 
Mr.  Asquith  actually  begins  to  doubt  whether  the 
"rough  and  ready  methods  of  democratic  machinery  " 
are  going  to  work  in  Ireland  ;  but  proportional  represen- 
tation is  not  going  to  help  the  Government  out  of  their 
difficulties. 

Who  can  any  longer  snarl  that  in  party  politics  in 
England  the  journalist  is  held  in  suspicion?  Whether 
we  shall  live  to  see  a  paragraphist  turned  Prime  Minister 
may  depend  simply  on  the  paragraphist — whether  he 
writes  enough  and  writes  strong  enough.  What  else 
should  stand  in  his  path,  if  he  aim  at  the  highest  office 
in  the  State?  Have  we  not  lived  to  see  "  Reynolds' 
Newspaper  "  borne  by  Mr.  Asquith  into  the  service  of 
the  Privy  Council? 

Reynolds  may  be  in  more  request  than  Ruskin  among 
the  powers  that  be,  but  even  Ruskin  to-day  is  worth 
his  knighthood,  and  has  received  it  through  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook.  Only  we  must  add  in  honesty  that  the  honour 
comes  to  Mr.  Cook  through  Ruskin  plus  Journalism. 
He  deserves  it.  Sir  E.  T.  Cook  has  throughout  proved 
himself  a  straight  fearless  man  in  journalism.  He  has 
written  what  he  has  felt  and  believed. 

To  get  the  railwaymen  of  the  Great  Eastern  and  the 
London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railways  to  join  the 
transport  workers  has  been  an  important  point  with  the 
Strike  Committee.  A  resolution  was  actually  passed  at 
a  men's  meeting  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  local  secretaries 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  per- 
suaded them  to  postpone  this  decision  until  the  situation 
had  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  as  promised  by  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  for  the  Executive  Committee  has  since  issuer!  ;i 
circular  ret  ailing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  get  the 
transport  workers  themselves  out  at  the  ports,  and  he 
warns  them  very  plainly  that  if  they  come  out  they  will 
break  their  contracts  and  act  unlawfully,  and  get  no 
support  from  the  society. 

Several  days  during  the  week  the  Industrial  Council 
has  been  inquiring  into  the  best  means  ot  enfon  ing 
agreements.  The  President  of  the  Master  Carmen's 
Association  said  ail  the  sixty-five  carmen's  strikes  '.in.  e 
last  August  had  been  against  employers  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Association.  He  advocated  that  all  carmen 
employers  should  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages.  The 
Joint  Board  for  all  trades  would  not  give  confidence. 
Lightermen  and  Carmen  were  rivals,  and  the  only  way 
was  to  take  each  trade  with  a  Co«  iliation  Hoar.!,  with 
a  determining  authority  fixing  a  standard  wage  enforced 
by  legislation.  This  is  rather  a  novelty  from  an 
Employers'  Association. 

I  he  mutiny  at  Monastir  is  serious  enough  to  put  it 
beyond  the  Government's  power  to  deal  with  it  sum- 


marily. Eyub  Sabri,  Secretary-General  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  is  trying  to  get  together 
a  deputation  to  go  to  Monastir  to  "  reason  with  the 
mutineers  ".  If  the  mutinous  troops  would  promise  to 
return  to  barracks,  the  Government  would  be  willing, 
according  to  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  at  Salonica, 
to  dismiss  from  the  Cabinet  Talaat  and  Djavid  Beys. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  mutiny  is  not  merely  local 
and  that  the  Government  is  thoroughly  alarmed. 

The  Republican  party  in  America  has  so  far  saved 
its  face  that  it  has  nominated  Mr.  Taft  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and  so  reprobated  Mr.  Roosevelt's  double- 
dealing  and  violence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  gone  out 
with  his  remnant  to  make  a  party  for  himself.  At 
Baltimore  the  Democrats  have  been  taking,  things 
leisurely.  Mr.  Bryan  met  with  a  set-back  early  in  the 
week.  But  the  Radical  side  of  the  party  is  in  the 
ascendant.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  gained  on  Mr. 
Champ  Clarke,  being  the  supported  of  the  contingent 
brought  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  arch  Tammany  boss. 

In  the  inquiry  as  to  the  collision  of  the  P.  and  O.  liner 
"Oceana"  with  the  "  Pisagua  "  in  the  Channel  last 
March,  the  Court's  judgment  is  that  it  was  due  to  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  chief  officer  in  attempting  to  cross 
ahead  of  the  "Pisagua";  and  his  certificate  is  sus- 
pended for  six  months.  The  loss  of  life  that  followed 
is  ascribed  to  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  chief  officer 
lowering  No.  i  lifeboat  while  still  under  way  and  with- 
out a  definite  order  from  the  master,  and  to  various 
omissions  by  the  master,  chief  officer  and  third 
officer  to  take  adequate  steps  to  rescue  the  passengers 
thrown  into  the  water. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  severely  criticised  for  inade- 
quate inspection  and  for  defective  rules  as  to  provision 
of  life-saving  appliances.  Possibly  the  ignorance  of 
the  quartermasters  of  the  language  of  the  Lascars  also 
prevented  efficiency  in  an  emergency.  Various  failures 
are  traced  to  want  of  knowledge  of  rules  and  appliances 
on  the  part  of  the  crew  ;  and  the  Court  reminds  the 
P.  and  O.  Company  that  "  Practice  makes  perfect  ". 
The  Court  views  "  almost  with  dismay  "  the  failure  of  an 
elaborate  system  founded  on  years  of  experience  ;  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  trouble,  expense  and  delay  of 
thorough  instruction  and  practice  will  have  to  be  faced 
if  the  confidence  of  the  travelling  public  is  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Watt,  a  Glasgow  Liberal  member,  is  anxious  that 
when  the  new  Lords  of  Appeal  are  appointed  for  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  they  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  sit  as  private  arbitrators.  He  has  heard 
that  Lords  of  Appeal  make  quite  a  nice  little  addition  to 
their  income  in  this  way.  Lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  have  been  highly  amused  at  Mr.  Watt's 
question  to  Mr.  Asquith.  The  idea  is  about  as  incon- 
gruous as  if  Mr.  Asquith  were  taxed  with  slipping  out 
of  the  House  to  write  "  Daily  News  "  leaders.  There 
is  no  need  to  make  conditions  about  what  never  happens. 

I^ord  Roberts  has  once  again  attempted  to  arouse 
tin  nation  out  of  its  lethargy  towards  the  great  defence 
problem.  But  we  fear  th.it  his  warning  will  once  more 
fall  UpoD  deaf  ears.  lie  very  rightly  points  out  the 
immense  effect  on  our  prestige  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mediterranean  Seel  must  cause;  although  he  admits 

that  in  present  circumstances  such  a  step  in  inevitable. 
But  he  also  contends  that  we  cannot  too  speedily 
remedy  the  dangerous  step  we  have  been  forced  to 
take,  by  replacing  with  the  le.ist  possible  delay  the 
Mediterranean  licet,  and  by  reorganising  our  Army  so 
as  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  help  materially  towards 
maintaining  the  balance  Ol  power  in  Europe.  No  other 
steps  will  suffice  if  the  Mritish  Empire  is  to  be  upheld. 
I'  is  useless  to  talk  of  alliances,  or  a  strengthening  of 
the  Mediterranean  garrisons.  'I  here  can  be  no  medium 
course,  as  Lord  Maldane  has  been  trying  to  find  for 
the  last  six  years.  We  must  be  prepared  to  bear  the 
burdens  other  European  nations  have  to  c  ai  ry,  or  else 
we  must  (\,  i  line. 
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It  would  be  flattery  t<>  call  Sir  George  White  a  great 
soldier.  But  he  was  a  fine  type  of  the  British  officer 
of  the  old  school,  and  above  all  he  was  throughout  his 
career  a  chivalrous  gentleman.  lie  held  one  great 
post — the  Indian  Command-in-Chief — and  he  must  be 
accounted  lucky  in  doing  so,  since  there  was  a  bigger 
candidate  in  the  field  at  the  time,  who  for  certain 
reasons  was  not  appointed.  On  two  previous  occasions 
in  his  career  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  be  left 
in  the  lurch.  Me  was  a  very  senior  Major  when  he 
got  command  of  his  regiment;  and,  after  he  had 
relinquished  it,  his  chances  of  further  employment 
seemed  at  one  time  remote.  At  any  rate  he  thought  so. 
But  in  the  end  he  reached  the  highest  rank.  'J "he  public 
will  best  remember  him  because  of  Ladysmith,  when  for 
a  time  he  became  a  popular  hero. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  had  survived  from  the 
happy  and  prosperous  times  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Academy,  and  if  he  suffered  at  all  in  spirit  from  the 
chillier  and  more  critical  atmosphere  of  our  time,  his 
work,  with  its  very  skilful  craftsmanship  and  its 
interest,  as  of  a  stage  revival,  could  still  command  many 
admirers  ;  it  was  of  a  type,  indeed,  that  is  largely  repre- 
sented in  seventeenth-century  Dutch  painting.  His 
earliest  paintings,  like  the  "  Death  of  the  First-born  ", 
promised  a  larger  style.  He  will  be  missed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  in  the  musical,  dramatic  and  other 
worlds,  to  whom  his  vigorous  character  and  quaint 
speech  were  unfailingly  "  amusing  ".  He  once  defined 
that  word  when  he  was  challenged  for  applying  it  to 
art  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  or  a  judge  before 
whom  he  was  giving  evidence.  "  Amusing  ",  he  said, 
"  is  a  word  employed  by  artists  for  that  which  stimu- 
lates the  feelings  and  elevates  the  soul." 

Rurke  and  Shelley,  one  would  imagine,  could  scarcely 
be  induced  to  agree  on  any  subject.  But  they  agree 
extraordinarily  about  Francis  Bacon.  Shelley,  who 
does  not  limit  his  list  of  poets  to  the  metrical  writers, 
definitely  claims  Francis  Bacon  as  a  poet  :  "  His 
language  has  a  sweet  and  majestic  rhythm,  which  satis- 
fies the  sense,  no  less  than  the  almost  superhuman 
wisdom  of  his  philosophy  satisfies  the  intellect."  And 
here  is  Burke  :  "  Who  is  there  that  hearing  the  name  of 
Bacon  does  not  instantly  recognise  everything  of  genius 
the  most  profound,  of  literature  the  most  extensive, 
of  discovery  the  most  penetrating,  of  observation  of 
human  life  the  most  distinguished  and  refined?" 

Mr.  Balfour  celebrated  Bacon  on  Thursday  more  in 
the  spirit  of  Shelley  than  of  Burke.  Bacon,  he  thinks — 
and  rightly — is  more  prophet  and  seer  than  philosopher. 
He  saw  man  entering  upon  the  kingdom  of  Nature  as 
a  little  child — in  Mr.  Balfour's  phrase,  he  "created  the 
atmosphere  in  which  scientific  discovery  flourishes  ". 
Bacon,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  saw  whither  the 
world  would  be  moving  in  the  twentieth.  Bacon,  in 
fact,  falls  more  within  Shelley's  idea  of  the  poet  than 
within  Burke's  idea  of  the  philosopher. 

Lord  Balcarrcs  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Stationers'  Hall  Exhibition  of 
Printed  Books,  that  to  appreciate  old  books  required  a 
rather  more  nimble  mind  than  to  appreciate  pictures, 
and  fewer,  indeed,  there  be  that  do  it.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  a  most  commendable  move.  One  could  wish  for 
many  more  of  the  kind.  This  way  something  may  be 
done  to  check  the  lamentable  falling  off  in  this  country 
of  interest  in  rare  books.  They  are  going  from  us 
rapidly.  Formerly  English  aristocrats  were  great  book 
collectors  ;  now  most  of  them  can  think  only  of  motors. 

Alexandra  Day  or  Rose-Day,  for  the  papers  in 
their  tumble  of  enthusiasm  have  variously  named  it, 
was  a  great  success.  Myriads  of  artificial  roses  were 
sold  by  ladies  in  white  at  every  turn  of  every  street. 
Queen  Alexandra  made  a  triumphal  progress  through 
the  "  bower  of  roses  ".  She  sits  high  as  always  in  the 
people's  hearts.  Next  morning  when  London  read  the 
descriptions  of  itself  in  the  newspapers,  it  must  have 
blushed  to  find  itself  so  beautiful,  and  been  exceedingly 
surprised. 


ELECTIONS  AND   fill-;  UNIONIST  MACHINE. 

T  X  these  days  of  quick  change  and  hustle  the  losing 
*     local  party  in  by-elections,  unless  it  achieves  a 
moral  victory,  invariably  becomes  the  butt  of  its  candid 
political  friends.    Recently  on  the  Unionist  side  it  has 
been  the  cue  to  ascribe  non-success  to  too  nicely  tem- 
pered zeal  in  Tariff  Reform  advocacy.    At  one  time  the 
candidate's  platform  is  "  uninspiring  ",  at  another  the 
"constructive  policy"  is  insufficiently  set  out.  Fre- 
quently strange  to  the  constituency  he  rushes  through, 
"  our    special  correspondent  "    plumbs    its  political 
depths  at  lightning  speed,  and  at  once  is  able  to  ex- 
plain what  ought  to  have  been  done.    The  machinery 
part  of  an  election  is  common   to  all  parties  and  is 
naturally  good  or  bad  according  to    the   amount  of 
local  work   which  has  been  done  between  contests. 
Our  immediate  concern  is  not  with  that  part  of  the 
business — for  business  essentially  it  is  nowadays — but 
rather  with  the  policy  to  be  pressed  by  meeting,  leaflet, 
and  canvass  during  and  before  elections.  The  easy  habit 
of  generalisation  seems  to  have  got  firm  hold  of  a  section 
of  the  Unionist  Press.    The  whole  country  is  regarded 
as  homogeneous   in  character,  nature,   and  opinion. 
Individuality  has  gone.    The  style  of  speech  beloved  by 
the  neurotic  Londoner  will  be  equally  successful  in 
dazzling    the   simple   countryman    and   inspiring  the 
impassive  mechanic  of  the  Yorkshire   dales.  Tariff 
Reform  in  season  and  out  of  season  is  to  take  precedence 
of  everything  else,  and  where  a  candidate's  poll  falls 
short  of  extreme  expectations  he  is  roundly  accused  of 
dragging  the  party's  sheet-anchor.    We  are  as  keen  as 
any  on  Tariff  Reform,  but  we  feel  not  the  less  strongly 
that  if  this  kind  of  party  criticism  is  persisted  in,  the 
Unionist  party  will  suffer  serious  harm.    Party  opinion 
generally  in  the  country  is  in  a  strange  state  of  flux. 
Belief  in  Tariff  Reform  is  no  longer  exclusively  confined 
to  Unionists.    Many  of  the  Labour  party  rank  and  file, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  protecting  the  high  standard  of 
living  they  ask  for  against  unfair  foreign  competition, 
are  strongly  pressing  its  necessity  on  their  local  organisa- 
tions.   Yet  with  one  of  their  own  men  in  the  field 
Labour  invariably  comes  first.    With  a  choice  only 
between  Unionist  and  Radical,  such  men  usually  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  Unionist.    In  the  meanwhile  the  quiet 
Liberal  and  the  working  man  who  has  saved  arc  becom- 
ing more  and  more  "  centre  "  in  their  views.  Alarmed 
by  Lloyd-George  finance  and  disgusted  with  the  shame- 
less political  bribery  of  the  Government,  they  are  asking 
themselves  to  what  party  they  can  turn.     In  past  years 
Nonconformists  were  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party. 
This  movement  reached  its  culmination  in  the  Education 
Act  campaign,  when  nearly  every  chapel   became  a 
Liberal  committee  room.    But  politics  quickly  throttled 
religion,  and  with  the  substitution  of  political  sermons 
for  the  old  Bible  teaching  the  influence  and  numbers  of 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  steadily  declined.  The  Welsh 
political  attack  on  the  Church  has  still  further  disgusted 
many  thoughtful  Nonconformists  who  refuse  to  see  any 
gain  to  Christianity  in  crippling  the  resources  of  its 
strongest  champion.    Much  stronger  are  the  feelings  of 
Liberal  Churchmen. 

The  Unionist  party  can  never  return  to  power  without 
the  help  of  this  centre  support.  That  support  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  refusing  to  face  facts,  by  attempts  to 
create  artificial  enthusiasm,  or  by  Press  dragooning. 
Good  men  who  cannot  to-day  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
majoritv  of  the  party  on  Tariff  Reform  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  still  welcome,  and 
that  there  arc  other  questions  of  equal  importance  to 
be  dealt  with.  Association  docs  much  to  bring  about 
change  of  opinion.  The  most  stubborn  fact  the 
Unionist  party  has  to  face  to-day  is  that  the  Tariff 
Reform  movement  has  made  little  headway  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  futile  for  the  London 
Unionist  Press  to  talk  of  lack  of  propaganda.  At  the 
last  two  general  elections  everything  possible  was  done, 
and  work  has  been  going  on  unabated  since,  and  in 
this  work  Yorkshire  members  and  candidates  have  had 
a  great  deal  more  carping  criticism  than  active  help 
from  some  of  their  friends  south  of  the  Trent.  Some 
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impression  has  been  made  by  Tariff  Reform  propaganda 
in  the  West  Riding,  but  prejudice  remains  very  strong. 
On  every  other  political  question  opinion  has  been 
steadily  growing  against  the  Government,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  now  a  ripeness  for  change,  which 
only  those  who  live  among  the  people  can  thoroughly 
appreciate.  When  candidates  and  workers  press  their 
arguments  they  are  met  with  the  retort  that  the  Unionist 
party  thinks  only  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  unless  a  man  is 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  every  article  of  the  Tariff  faith 
the  Unionist  machine  cold-shoulders  him.  But  Church 
Reform  and  Church  Defence  are  burning  questions 
on  which  thousands  of  Unionists  feel  more  strongly 
than  on  any  other.  It  is  humiliating  to  know  that  there 
were  men  behind  the  Unionist  machine  so  much  out  of 
touch  with  feeling  in  the  party  they  run  that  when 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  was  about  to  be 
introduced  they  thought  Establishment  was  a  lost 
cause  and  opposition  to  the  Bill  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is 
now  clear  that  feeling  against  this  Bill  is  keener  than 
against  Home  Rule,  which  has  not  surprised  those  who 
have  concerned  themselves  about  Church  questions. 
Then,  our  existing  rating  system  is  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory and  frequently  unfair.  Those  fit  for  the  land 
must  be  put  back  upon  it  and  helped  to  own  it.  The 
hopeless  bungling  and  vote-catching  haste  of  the 
Government  over  the  Insurance  Act  has  alarmed  and 
dismayed  thousands  of  keen  social  reformers.  The 
working  of  the  Act  needs  careful  watching,  and  before 
long  amendment  will  be  essential.  Wc  have  to  help 
the  Irish  loyalists  and  to  keep  the  United  Kingdom 
intact.  We  have  a  mass  of  social  arrears  to  make  up — 
poor  law,  housing,  education,  labour  disputes,  and  the 
question  of  a  minimum  wage.  Tariff  Reform  comes 
first,  but  not  also  last. 

The  hustle  politician  is  apt  to  set  far  too  much  store 
by  meetings,  favours,  canvassing,  "  inspired  "  enthusi- 
asm, and  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  so  well  known  over 
the  water.  The  effect  of  election  meetings  is  mainly 
negative  after  all.  You  must  hold  them,  but  there 
can  be  too  many  ;  and  the  babel  of  talk  when  every 
kind  of  outside  organisation  descends  on  the  country- 
side at  a  by-election  often  defeats  its  own  end.  You 
may  daub  the  walls  with  cartoons  and  catch-cries, 
and  litter  the  district  with  leaflets,  but  unless  these 
are  selected  with  more  discretion  than  zeal,  you 
often  end  in  alienating  many  of  your  own  supporters. 
Moreover,  no  candidate  knows  what  his  unauthorised 
supporters  are  doing,  what  their  arguments  arc,  and 
whether  they  really  understand  the  people  they  arc  talk- 
ing to.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  if  the  energy  of  the 
hustle  campaign  were  distributed  over  two  or  three  years 
before  the  election  it  would  be  at  least  three  times  as 
effective.  The  Unionist  organisation  has  lately  been 
overhauled  at  headquarters,  but  there  arc  still  far  too 
many  figureheads  scattered  over  the  countryside.  The 
way  of  men  who  would  do  party  work  if  they  were  en- 
couraged is  too  often  hopelessly  blocked.  Such  people 
have  no  time  for  formal  procedure  and  mutual  admira- 
tion resolutions  at  afternoon  meetings.  They  do  their 
best,  but  in  the  end  are  frozen  out.  In  the  constituent  iefl 
the  feeling  grows  that  the  county  centre  does  not 
understand  the  people,  and  sends  its  officers  too  little 
among  them.  So  enthusiasm  dies  down,  keenness  is 
blunted,  and  energy  ebbs  away.  The  Unionist  partv 
of  the  next  ten  years  has  no  use  for  ornaments,  what- 
ever their  social  standing.  There  is  no  better  rule  than 
"  Work  or  go  '*. 


SERVANTS   ANT)   THE    INSURANCE  ACT. 
TT  seems  tons  that  the  agitation  against  the  Insurance 

x  Act  which  culminated  in  the  demonstration  ai  tin- 
Albert.  Hall  is  a  burden  which  its  sponsors  mav  find 
heavy,  and  has  done  domestic,  servants  a  doubtful 
service.  The  Act  deserves  severe  criticism  and  requires 
vigorous  amending,  but  at  the  Albert  Hall  there  was 
neither  the  right  criticism  nor  criticism  made  in  the  right 
wav.  If  the  principle  of  the  Act  isobjc  ted  i„,  tlx  1,  the 
whole  Act  must  be  attacked.   The  principle  is  no  more 


unjust  to  domestic  servants  than  to  other  employes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  principle  is  accepted,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  domestic  servants  alone  should 
be  exempted  from  it.  The  circumstances  of  their  em- 
ployment are  not  so  dissimilar  from  those  of  other 
workers  as  to  justify  this  separation.  They  are,  how- 
ever, dissimilar  enough  to  demand  special  treatment 
under  the  Act.  It  is  to  this  point  that  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  case  of  the  domestic  should  have  directed 
their  attention.  They  should  have  agitated  to  amend 
the  Act  in  favour  of  domestic  servants,  not  to  exclude 
them  from  it. 

Their  agitation  is  the  more  unfortunate  because  the 
position  of  domestic  servants  was  considered  in  the 
course  of  debate,  and  one  important  amendment  in 
favour  of  domestic  servants  was  urged  by  the  Unionists 
and  accepted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
amendment  is  embodied  in  Section  13.  Domestic  ser- 
vants are  a  special  class  of  employe  for  two  reasons — 
they  are  a  very  health}-  class  and  some  of  them  are  a 
privileged  class.  There  are  domestic  servants  in  the 
position  of  other  employes,  subject  to  dismissal  in  the 
same  way  and  unlikely  to  receive  more  than  their  legal 
due  (dismissal  with  a  month's  wages)  if  they  fall  ill.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  large  numbers  of  servants  for 
whose  sickness  provision  is  already  made  by  their  em- 
ployers. They  will  get  nothing  under  the  Bill  which 
they  do  not  get  already.  It  is  for  employes  in  this 
fortunate  position  that  Section  13  of  the  Act  exists. 
Under  this  section  the  contributions,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  may  be  used  for  other  things  than  sickness  benefit, 
such  as  superannuation.  The  maidservant  who  can 
depend  on  her  employer  to  provide  for  sickness  can  thus 
lay  up  for  herself  an  old-age  pension.  With  good 
health  in  their  favour  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage 
of  domestic  servants  to  have  Benefit  Societies  of  their 
own  rather  than  to  join  those  which  admit  workers  from 
less  healthy  classes  ;  while  those  who  hold  the  priv  ileged 
position  should  be  advised  to  select  Societies  which  are 
prepared  to  give  the  alternative  benefit.  If  the  domestic 
servants  are  properly  organised,  their  benefits  under  the 
Act  may  be  considerably  increased.  Societies  for  them 
are  in  process  of  being  formed,  and  employers  cannot 
help  their  servants  more  effectively  than  by  seeing  that 
they  wait  until  these  Societies  are  registered  and  then 
join  them. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  this  advice  should  be  given, 
because  those  Societies  which  are  already  approved  arc 
naturally  anxious  to  attract  such  healthy  lives  as 
domestic  servants.  Nor  have  the  Government,  though 
they  have  issued  literature  about  the  Act  very  copiously, 
done  anything  to  advise  insurers  to  their  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  done  their  best  to  add  to 
ignorance  and  confusion.  The  latest  effort  of  the 
National  Insurance  Committee — the  leaflet  which  has 
been  criticised  with  proper  severity  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rds — is  a  very  hasty  and  misleading  document. 
Though  all  workers  must  have  their  cards,  and  all 
employers  must  begin  sticking  their  stamps  bv  15  July, 
insured  persons  will  have  another  three  months  in  which 
to  choose  and  join  a  Society.  Not  until  15  October  will 
they  pass  automatically  into  the  ranks  of  the  Post  Office 
depositors,  in  default  of  so  doing.  This  was  a  wise  pro- 
vision, for  it  enables  the  insured  to  become  a  little 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Act  before  committing 
themselves  to  a  Society.  Hut  of  this  important  fact  the 
National  Insurance  Committee's  leaflet  makes  no  men- 
tion. It  advises  workers  in  strong  terms  to  join  a  Societv 
rather  than  to  become  Post  Office  contributors,  while 
making  no  mention  of  the  ample  time  which  still  remains 
for  the  choice.  It  will  impress  them  with  the  idea  that 
unless  they  insure  themselves  out  of  hand  they  will  be 
serious  losers.    It  will  drive  them  to  the  first  Approved 

Societv  whether  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  join  it  Of 
not.    it  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  timsc  Societii 

Which  are  already  approved  bv'precipitating  the  choice, 
and  is  Calculated  in  particular  to  mislead  domestic 
servants  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  wailing  until 
their  ow  n  S01  ieties  hav  e  hern  approved. 

While  the  position  of  domestic  servants  was  vasllv 
improved  by  the  insertion  of  alternative  benefits,  it  can 
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be  and  should  be  further  improved.  Section  13  requires 
to  be  amended.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  accepted  the 
proposals  of  alternative  benefits,  he  failed  to  alter  the 
finance  of  the  Bill  to  fit  them.  As  the  Act  stands  at 
present  those  who  insure  for  superannuation  instead 
of  sickness  will  receive,  when  they  reach  the  necessary 
age,  no  more  than  the  contributions  made  in  their  name. 
They  will  receive  no  interest  on  their  money.  It  would 
be  equitable  to  alter  the  Act  to  increase  the  benefits 
under  the  superannuation  clause,  and  a  small  amending 
Act  ought  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  If  employers 
would  advise  their  domestic  servants  on  the  choice  of  a 
Society,  sec  that  they  are  not  led  astray  by  the  dubious 
advice  of  the  National  Insurance  Committee,  and  agitate 
for  an  increase  of  the  superannuation  benefits,  they 
would  do  their  domestic  servants  a  better  service  than 
w  hen  they  encourage  them  to  join  in  resisting  the  Act. 


THE  ARCH  BISHOP  AND  THE  THOMPSON 
JUDGMENT. 

"'I  ""HE  contention  that  it  rests  with  Parliament  or 
*■  the  civil  courts  and  not  with  the  Church  itself, 
which  has  authorities  and  courts  for  the  purpose,  to 
determine  the  admission  of  our  members  to  Holv  Com- 
munion, is  untenable,  and,  if  it  were  to  be  authorita- 
tively asserted,  acquiescence  in  it  would  be  impossible." 

This  is  the  Primate's  pronouncement  on  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Banister  and  Thompson 
case.  As  a  general  statement  of  the  divine  prerogatives 
of  the  Church  it  is  impressive,  and  it  goes  very  far.  It 
is,  if  the  words  are  taken  in  their  natural  meaning,  a 
direct  assertion  that  the  Church  of  England  holds  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  power  she  cannot  delegate  to 
any  human  authority.  It  is  a  challenge,  stern  and 
dignified,  to  the  whole  legal  theory  that  has  dominated 
not  only  our  civil  but  our  ecclesiastical  courts  for  three 
centuries,  and  which  found  expression  in  Lord 
Halsbury's  assertion  that  no  marriage  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature  could  be  a  ground  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  Established  Church.  But  to 
make  this  challenge  in  a  letter  of  which  our  lawyers  have 
no  official  notice  will  not  suffice.  Both  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  has  been  denied 
that  the  Church  possesses  the  spiritual  powers  which 
the  Archbishop  claims  for  her.  It  is  the  Primate's  duty 
to  state  the  truth  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church.  But  our  Primate  has  a  further 
duty.  Inasmuch  as  he  considers  that  the  judicial  lan- 
guage used  in  the  civil  courts  comes  perilously  near 
to  the  contention  that  it  is  for  Parliament  to  fix  the 
terms  of  communion  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  Judges  responsible  for  the 
language,  which  so  properly  shocks  his  Grace,  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  give  to  these  misguided  members  of  his  flock 
some  elementary  instruction  in  Church  principles.  If 
he  shrinks  from  this  plain  duty,  we  fear  that  the  public 
will  not  take  his  protest  very  seriously.  He  has  stated 
the  position  of  the  faithful  in  words  worthy  of  S.  Ansclm 
and  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  he  must  face  the 
Law  Lords  (not  such  very  terrible  people  when  all  is 
said)  as  boldly  as  they  faced  the  Norman  and  the 
Angevin  kings. 

On  the  theoretical  question  at  issue  our  Archbishop's 
statement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  if  he  will 
only  proclaim  it  before  the  Peers,  he  will  make  a  great 
chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history.  When,  however,  we 
turn  to  his  practical  advice  and  to  his  view  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Arches  we  seem  lost  in  a  fog.  We 
are  told  that  the  courts  have  not  decided  that  a  man 
who  contracts  a  statutory  marriage  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  Holy  Com- 
munion either  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  only 
that  he  may  not  be  excluded  for  the  reasons  alleged  bv 
Canon  Thompson  in  the  case  of  the  Banisters.  Not  any 
hint,  however,  is  given  as  to  the  legal  grounds  on  which 
such  a  refusal  might  be  supported,  and  clergymen  who 
may  have  to  face  any  Sunday  the  practical  problem  are 


left  without  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  to  maintain  the  principle  which  the  Primate 
upholds.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  decision  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1906.  A  committee  o!  the  Con- 
ference opined  that  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  in  countries  where  permitted  by  the  law  of  the 
land  and  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  should 
be  regarded  as  "  ecclesiastically  irregular;  but  not  con- 
stituting the  parties  open  and  notorious  '  evil  livers  '  ". 
We  have  every  respect  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  : 
but  we  cannot  sec  how  the  opinions  of  one  of  its  com- 
mittees can  repeal  or  vary  the  Rubrics  of  the  Prayer 
Book  or  the  law  or  canons  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  this  Lambeth  opinion  has  in 
some  mysterious  way  become  the  true  law  of  the  Church 
of  England.  On  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Lewis 
Dibdin  and  the  secular  courts,  it  would  be  no  more  pos- 
sible for  an  incumbent  or  a  Bishop  to  discipline  parties 
contracting  these  unions  for  irregularity  than  it  would 
be  to  excommunicate  them  for  incest.  The  concluding 
paragraph  in  the  letter  may  to  timorous  clerics  convey 
the  idea  that  in  his  Grace's  opinion  the  proper  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  to-day 
but  solemnly  to  declare  that  they  will  be  very  brave 
when  the  next  attempt  is  made  in  Parliament  to  alter 
our  marriage  laws.  But  the  most  hopeless  portion 
of  the  letter  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Court  of  Arches. 
To  state  that  the  Church  of  England  has  courts  indepen- 
dent of  the  State  which  determine  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  a  Communion  is  to  use  (of  course  unintentionally 
misleading  language.  The  Court  of  Arches  is  a  state 
and  not  a  Church  court,  inasmuch  as  it  is  governed  by 
statute  law.  On  this  matter  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  in  this 
Banister  and  Thompson  case  was  emphatic.  He 
declared  that  if  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Marriage 
Act  had  merely  repealed  the  statutory  prohibition  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  canon  law 
would  have  become  repugnant  to  statute  and  therefore 
altogether  inoperative.  Could  there  exist  clearer  proof 
than  these  words  afford  that  the  Dean  of  Arches,  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  Lyndwood,  holds  that  the 
Church  law  as  to  sacraments  and  marriage  can  be  varied 
and  repealed  by  Parliament,  acting  in  defiance  of  Bishops 
and  Convocations? 

The  truth  is  that  this  Banister  case  has  brought 
us  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  There  arc  two  theories 
of  the  Church,  the  theory  that  looks  on  it  as  a  divine 
institution,  and  the  theory  that  regards  it  as  a  branch 
of  the  civil  service.  The  Archbishop  as  befits  his  office 
stands  for  the  first  in  principle  ;  but  his  Dean  of  Arches 
and  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts  for  practical 
purposes  stand  for  the  second.  We  have  been  brought 
sharply  up  against  this  question  by  the  Thompson 
judgment — with  all  submission  to  Dr.  Davidson — and 
we  fear  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  serious  con- 
flict. Which  of  these  two  theories  is  to  prevail,  and  are 
both  compatible  with  Establishment?  From  every 
point  of  view  the  position  is  grave  ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  improved  by  blinking  it. 


THE  TRANS-PERSIAN  RAILWAY. 

THE  revelations  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  to  the 
Trans-Persian  Railway  project  were  reluctantly 
made,  and  they  do  not  reveal  very  much.  Moreover, 
what  they  do  reveal  is  far  from  reassuring.  Unless  his 
words  can  be  explained  away,  like  the  Indian  Viceroy's 
despatch,  he  has  committed  this  country,  in  principle, 
to  the  project  of  a  Trans-Persian  Railway  tel  quel.  The 
very  name  is  misleading.  It  is  really  an  Indo-European 
railw  ay.  Incidentally  it  traverses  Persia  ;  but  its  political 
significance  and  its  financial  prospects  rest  upon  its  link- 
ing India  with  Europe.  It  would  carry  India  and  her 
fortunes.  A  measure  of  such  grave  moment  should  not 
have  been  decided  without  full  and  public  discussion  in 
which  all  interests  and  all  aspects  of  the  question  were 
represented. 

The  particular  form  which  the  scheme  may  take  is  a 
matter  of  minor,  though  real,  importance.  The  general 
principle  of  the  project  having  been  accepted,  those 
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concerned  to  see  it  put  through  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
wrecked  on  a  question  of  detail.  An  international  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  Societe  d'Etudes,  has  been  appointed 
to  prepare  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
in  equal  numbers  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France. 
The  control  hereafter  is  to  be  similarly  arranged.  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  are  the  dominating"  influences  in  the 
country.  France  presumably  will  come  in  as  financier. 
Persia  will  do  little  more  than  give  it  a  delusive  name, 
provide  the  land,  and  supply  as  much  labour  as  her 
officials  can  force.  Significantly,  Persia  is  not  even 
to  be  represented  in  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  which 
must  profoundly  affect  her  future. 

What  are  the  reasons  of  this  gigantic  and  costly  under- 
taking? Some  of  the  reasons  offered  the  public — that 
the  railway  will  aid  the  spread  of  civilisation,  open  up 
a  dark  corner  of  the  world,  vindicate  our  moral  position 
in  the  East,  etc. — are  merely  bunkum,  and  not  honest 
bunkum.  This  is  not  a  humanitarian  enterprise,  but  a 
political,  commercial  and  strategical  measure  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  involving  issues  which  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  and  impossible  to  foresee. 
We  are  solemnly  told  that  it  will  release  India 
from  the  isolation  of  ages,  bring  her  into  contact 
with  the  civilising  influences  of  the  outer  world 
from  which  she  is — we  must  suppose — at  present  ex- 
cluded, and  enable  her  to  take  her  place  among  the 
nations.  This  is  treating  India  as  if  it  were  a  secluded 
parish  in  the  Highlands,  not  a  sub-continent  with  an 
area  as  large  as  Europe  (excluding  Russia)  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  300,000,000.  With  less  than  35,000  miles 
of  railways  of  her  own,  what  India  wants  is  to  extend 
internal  communications,  instead  of  diverting  capital 
and  credit  to  the  financing  of  railways  in  other  countries. 

It  is  assumed  that  sooner  or  later  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  India  must  be  established;  and  we  are 
warned  not  to  repeat  our  mistaken  attitude  towards  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Baghdad  Railway.  There  is  force 
in  this  argument,  but  the  cases  differ  on  more  than  one 
essential  point.  The  Canal  and  the  Baghdad  line  could 
be  made  without  our  help;  the  Indo-European  railway 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  us.  Under  existing  conditions 
a  trunk  line  through  Persia  could  not  be  promoted  or 
financed  unless  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Indian 
railway  system.  It  would  not  pay.  The  traffic  of  Persia 
alone  would  not  support  it.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
through  traffic  between  India  and  Eastern  Europe  or 
Asia  Minor  would  make  it  pay.  Whether  it  would  ever 
supplant  the  cheaper  sea  traffic  is  extremely  doubtful. 
If  it  succeeded,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  British 
commerce  and  industry.  Our  mercantile  marine,  and 
with  it  our  naval  power,  would  suffer;  and  it  is  on  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  we  must  rely  for  the  defence  of 
India  and  other  oversea  possessions.  The  railway  at 
the  same  time  would  enable  rival  manufacturers  in 
Europe  lying  nearer  to  India  to  enter  her  markets 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  we.  Added  to  this, 
India  would  have  weakened  or  lost  that  best  of  all 
defences — the  wide  desert  frontier  on  the  west.  No 
doubt  the  journey  to  England  would  be  made  shorter— 
and  more  uncomfortable.  Local  traffic  in  time  might 
develop.  The  access  of  so  much  foreign  capital  would 
improve  the  position  in  Persia  and  relieve  the  British  and 
Indian  Governments  of  the  serious  troubles  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  advan- 
tages, the  project  is  premature.  There  arc  no  railway! 
in  Persia.  There  is  scarcely  a  decent  road.  Consequently 
there  are  no  cal  feeders  for  a  central  line.  If  a  railway 
system  on  a  commercial  basis  is  to  be  established  in 

Persia,   it  would  be  wiser  to  begin   with   local  lines 

tapping  the  districts  which  show  a  prosper  I  of  business. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  lal*>urs  of  the  Socie'te' 
d  Etudes  may  be,  the  obvious  drawbacks,  which  can 
only  be  partially  suggested  here,  demand  the  most 
searching  and  independent  s<  rutinv  from  the  Indian  and 
British  point  of  view.  It  would  be  a  matte.-  of  grave 
conrern  if  both  countries  were  pledged  even  in  p,in-  iple 
till  public  opinion  had  pronoun-  ed  on  the  measure. 


PARTY   PROSPECTS  IX  AMERICA. 

A/I  R.  ROOSEVELT  has  bolted,  but  how  far  will  he 
run?  or,  rather,  how  far  will  he  induce  his 
followers  to  go?  As  his  insatiable  egoism  knows  no 
limits,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  where  the  bounds 
of  his  secession  may  ultimately  be  fixed.  With  all  his 
impetuosity,  "the  Colonel"  is  as  "slim"  as  all  the 
Bosses  put  together,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
go  in  the  direction  where  he  believes  popular  support 
awaits  him.  When  we  remember  the  strictness  of  party 
ties  in  the  United  States,  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  received  as  many  votes  as  he  did ;  still  the 
Roosevelt  legend  has  sustained  a  rude  shock.  The 
defeat  in  the  Convention  may  be  like  O'Connell's 
check  at  Clontarf,  and  the  reputation  of  this  master 
of  mobs  may  never  recover.  At  all  events,  party 
discipline  proves  to  be  a  much  tougher  bond  than 
was  imagined.  More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
pledged  Roosevelt  delegates  at  the  Convention  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.  This  shows  that  though  Mr.  Roose- 
velt may  break  up  his  party  he  will  not  rush  the  majority 
along  the  road  he  marks  out.  He  may  give  the 
Presidency  to  the  Democrats,  but  he  will  not  carry  it 
for  himself  with  Republican  votes.  There  is  a  story 
current  in  America,  and  told  here,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Smalley,  too  apposite  to  omit.  "Father",  said 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  son,  "  must  always  be  in  it.  When  he 
is  at  a  wedding  he  wants  to  be  the  bride,  when  he  is  at 
a  funeral  he  wants  to  be  the  corpse."  At  the  funeral 
of  the  Republican  regime  he  bids  fair  to  provide  the 
piece  de  resistance. 

Xot  long  ago  in  this  Review  an  excellent  book  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Low  was  noticed,  in  which  the  writer 
pointed  out  the  dangerous  tendency  to  defiance  of  the 
law  patent  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  typically  American  in  setting  up  as  a  law  to  himself. 
When  anyone  else  is  in  authority  he  is  impatient  till 
he  takes  his  place.  No  doubt  he  genuinely  believes 
that  he  alone  can  save  his  party  and  his  country,  but 
to  the  ordinary  man  he  appears  to  have  violated  all  the 
traditions  of  friendship  and  decorum.  It  would  indeed 
be  impossible  to  imagine,  even  in  an  age  of  grotesque 
self-advertisement,  anything  more  disgusting  than  the 
corvbantic  ravings  of  this  ex-Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
State  during  the  last  month.  We  wonder  what  the 
European  potentates  and  statesmen  who  bowed  down 
before  this  super-advertiser  think  of  it  all  !  They  wor- 
shipped him  because  they  thought  he  represented  the 
American  people,  but  he  does  not  even  represent  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  taken  for  Casar,  hut  he 
turns  out  to  be  at  the  best  nothing  but  a  Clcon  manque. 
The  world,  even  though  so  ready  to  take  the  pushful  at 
their  own  value,  is  beginning  to  ask  what  substance 
there  was  in  all  the  verbosity  of  those  interminable 
harangues.  One  thing  is  clear — that  when  in  office  the 
Reformer  was  ready  enough  to  accept  the  help  of  the 
bosses  and  their  organisations  when  he  desired  a  victory 
at  the  polls. 

Whatever  line  the  Democrats  mav  take  up,  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  programme  we  find  Radicalism  enough 
and  a  grave  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  items  appear  to  be  women's  suffrage,  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  the  restoration  to  the  people 
of  control  over  the  Government,  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  minority  (whatever  that  may  mean),  tin- 
choice  of  Presidential  candidates  by  direct  primary  elec- 
tions, and  the  "  recall"  of  judges  and  their  derisions. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  reform  of  the  tariff  at  the  hands 
of  an  expert  Commission.  This  last  item  is  studiously 
vague.  If  the  American  people  accepts  this  programme 
or  anything  like-  it,  and  puis  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House  to  c  arry  it  through,  the  Ame  ric  an  Constitution, 
as  we  have  understood  it,  will  disappear,  and  in  its 
place  we  shall  have  a  plebiscitary  Ca-sarism.  This 
woulfl  be-  entireh  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Roosevelt'', 
manne  r  of  comporting  himself  when  in  power.  His 
talk  was  habitually  of  "  my  policy,  mv  ministers 
and  so  on.  And  this  undoubtedly  impressed  European 
opinion  till  it  belie  ved  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  really  was 
America.      His    avowed   policy   of   further  curtailing 
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States'  rights  and  exalting  the  judicial  power  all  tends 
in  the  same  direction. 

But  does  the  man  of  American  opinion  really  desire 
this  evolution  and  the  complete  break-Up  of  parties? 
We  doubt  it  altogether,  and  anticipate  a  Democratic 
victory,  unless  there  should  be  some  gross  blunder  in 
ladies.  Hut  the  important  question  lor  the  rest 
Of  the  world  is,  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  a 
Democratic  President  to  the  problems  of  policy 
which  concern  the  world  and  not  merely  America? 
The  answer  must  be  purely  speculative  at  present, 
for  it  is  fifteen  years  since  a  Democratic  President 
held  the  reins,  but  the  Democratic  party  have 
throughout  shown  themselves  to  be  anti-imperialist. 
They  disliked  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  and 
probably  very  few  people  in  the  United  Stales  at  the 
present  time  are  really  glad  that  the  islands  were 
acquired,  or  take  much  pride  in  their  possession.  This 
question  may  solve  itself  before  long,  for  the  United 
States  may  find  an  opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  for 
value  received  of  a  dependency  which  they  value  little 
and  have  made  no  great  success  in  governing.  As  to 
Cuba,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  the  least  Jingo  of 
Presidents  to  case  himself  of  that  burden.  It  is  too  near 
to  the  Panama  Canal  route.  But  to  the  whole  McKinley 
foreign  policy,  of  which  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  arc  the 
concrete  expression,  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  were, 
and  we  suppose  are,  resolutely  opposed.  It  is  not 
possible  to  anticipate  any  modification  in  the  policy  of 
fortifying  the  Panama  Canal,  approved  and  prosecuted 
by  President  Taft.  It  is  true  that  we  tacitly  abandoned 
our  opposition  by  the  Hay-Pauncefort  Treaty.  But 
the  proposed  preferential  treatment  of  American  vessels 
is  a  clear  violation  of  treaty  provisions.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  expect  the  Democrats  to  become  purists  in 
international  morality  when  its  violation  would  prove  so 
profitable.  Neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  any  other  Democratic 
President  would  be  so  oblivious  of  his  own  interests 
or  the  prospects  of  a  Second  Term  as  to  rouse  national 
feeling  against  himself  and  his  party  by  neglecting 
any  question  in  which  national  honour  or  interest  was 
imagined  to  be  specially  involved.  The  Panama  Canal 
is  one  of  these  questions,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
another,  Japanese  immigration  is  a  third.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  Democrats  would  modify  in  such  matters 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans.  Nor  is  policy  towards 
this  country  likely  to  change.  We  have  never  affected 
to  believe  that  Republicans  were  swayed  by  sentiment  in 
their  dealings  with  us;  no  more  would  be  the  Demo- 
crats. Under  either  the  German  and  the  Irish  vote  have 
to  be  manipulated,  and  the  incident  of  President 
Cleveland  and  Venezuela  is  difficult  to  forget. 

The  big-stick  so  blatantly  brandished  by  the  ex- 
President  will  hardly  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan 
or  any  other  Democrat,  and  we  doubt  if  he  would  prove 
the  author  of  another  Panama-Columbia  coup.  But  the 
most  important  question  for  England  is,  Will  a  Demo- 
cratic President  continues  a  series  of  great  shipbuilding 
programmes?  Such  a  policy  would  be  entirely  contrary 
to  Democratic  tradition,  nor  would  it  tend  towards  tariff 
reduction,  which  is  the  one  unalterable  item  of  a  Demo- 
cratic platform.  A  Democratic  President,  however 
much  his  principles  might  require  it,  will  hardly  resist 
the  pressure  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  national  self- 
assertion.  The  isolation  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national question  is  gone,  and  in  this  matter  Democrats 
cannot  differ  much  from  Republicans,  though  expendi- 
ture on  armaments  mav  be  reduced. 


"  ROSE-DAV." 

"  A  day  of  ro^y  smiles  and  sunny  hearts.  A  day  of  blessed 
charity.    It  was  Wild  Rose  Day.    It  was  Alexandra  Dav. 

There  were  roses  even- where.  On  ever}-  damsel's 
blouse,  in  every  male  buttonhole. 

White-robed  flower-sellers  everywhere.  Thev  clustered 
in  pairs.  They  lurked  singly  in  doorways  and  at  street 
vomers.  There  was  no  escape.  They  pounced  on  you.  They 
thrust  a  scentless  artificial  wild  rose  before  you.  And  you 
-miled  and  bought  it.  It  purchased  immunity  from  attack. 
It  helped  the  hospitals. 


Utile  wild  rose,  symbol  of  sweet  charity.  Little  wild 
rose,  emblem  of  a  sweet  Queen.  All  London  wore  one 
huge  nosegay  of  w  ild  rose. 

And  Queen  Alexandra  rode  through  the  midst  of  the 
rosy  throng  and  smiled  on  her  dear  people,  and  they  smiled 
with  wet  eyes  and  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and 
choked  and  cried  '  Hooray!  '  and  laughed  and  cried  again 
in  welcome  even  as  fifty  years  ago. 

A  battle  of  (lowers  it  was.  And  a  real  queen  of  the 
revel.  Her  revel,  her  own  charitable  revel,  and  the  foremost 
women  in  the  land  showered  roses  upon  her. 

'  Welcome  her,  all  things  useful  and  sweet. 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet.'  " 

"T^llIS  is  unkind,  for  it  is  holding  the  mirror,  without 
any  delicacy,  to  Wednesday's  little  weaknesses  : 
little,  for  everything  silly  is  little,  but  also  immense, 
for  they  enmeshed  us  all.  The  brilliant  scribe  who 
"  penned  "  this  wonderful  account  had  genius,  for  he 
wanted  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  day  and  the  spirit 
of  the  game  and  its  players  into  his  style;  and  he 
has  clone  it.  Sentiment,  sweetness,  prettiness,  sun- 
shine in  the  heart  (and  what  in  the  head?) — is  not  the 
article  redolent  of  all  these,  almost  as  redolent  as 
London  on  Wednesday  of  wild  roses,  the  roses  being 
false.  Elowery  writing  was  felicitously  appropriate 
to  the  day,  for  we  all  know  how  if  you  have  to 
write  about  what  is  beautiful  and  poetic,  you  will 
necessarily  assume  the  flowery  style.  For  instance, 
if  you  were  writing  about  second-rate  things,  such  as 
a  real  wild-flower  or  the  wreck  of  a  Titanic,  you  would 
write  as  simply  as  you  could ;  but  when  you  have 
to  show  the  glories  of  a  gala  performance  at  the  Opera 
or  a  Rose-day,  you  rise  to  your  height.  You  describe 
London  as  a  "  bower  of  roses  "  ;  you  tell  how  Hebe  at 
one  corner  charmed  Mr.  Stinkenheim  into  paying  £50 
for  a  penny  paper  rose  (and  you  may  have  had  the  luck 
to  photograph  her  doing  it) ;  how  Venus  in  Picc  adilly 
was  selling  roses' by  the  thousand  to  the  golden  youths  ; 
how  Flora  buttonholed  the  M.P.s  and  Pomona  the 
Peers  ;  and  Eos — well,  she  ought  to  have  been  some- 
where, being  roseate  of  finger;  but  the  bards  of  Rose- 
day  don't  seem  to  have  discovered  her.  But  did  not 
one  of  them  see  Aurora — near  relative  of  Eos — on  her 
way  down  from  the  skies,  sitting  on  Sir  Thomas  Brock's 
gilt  Victory,  scattering  roses  for  gold — very  symbolic 
this,  Aurora  for  rose,  gilt  for  gold,  victory  for  the 
triumph  of  Charity.  And  of  course  Euphrosyne  was 
on  the  curb  somewhere,  and  nymphs — Dryads,  Naiads, 
Nereids,  Hamadryads,  Hours — all  of  them  except 
Ma-nads,  who  have  turned  suffragette  to  a*  man  (or 
rather  a  maniac)  and  cannot  think  of  anything  else  at 
present.  One  can  put  no  limit  to  the  heights  a 
journalist  can  reach  mounted  on  the  stimulus  of  occa- 
sions like  Rose-day.  This,  one  must  admit,  is  an 
argument  for  these  charity  burgeonings  ;  they  do  suit 
the  Press  to  a  nicety.  No  subject  "  lends  itself  "  so 
well  to  descriptive  genius.  The  public  like  maudlin 
sentiment,  and  they  love  to  read  about  the  doings  of 
smart  women  ;  so  a  show  like  this  will  produce  as  many 
buyers  of  papers  as  of  roses  (and  many  more).  And 
it  brings  the  scribe  and  his  master  into  Society,  or 
at  any  rate  into  touch  with  Society  ;  for  these  things 
must  be  advertised.  So  Society  has  to  go  to  the 
journalist  and  the  journalist  gets  a  claim  on  Society. 
Nor  only  in  the  lump  ;  in  the  particular  Hebe  is  not  at 
all  averse  from  being  photographed  and  written  up,  and 
if  Hebe  is  to  be  described  Flora  must  buttenhole  her 
scribe  as  well.  Altogether  these  days  suit  the  papers 
well  ;  they  can  honestly  describe  them  as  "  red-lettered 
"golden",  "sunny-hearted",  "roseate":  for  to 
them  they  are. 

But  they  might  remember  that  there  are  other  people 
than  journalists  ;  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  feast  does 
not  take  the  same  form.  A  woman  in  white  selling  silly 
little  artificial  flowers  and  pressing  you  to  buy  them  does 
not  appear  in  Hebe's  form  or  Flora's  or  anv  other 
goddess's  by  the  time  you  have  met  her  at  every  street- 
corner  for  a  whole  day.  The  first  time  you  are 
accosted  you  take  it  smilingly ;  the  tenth  time  re- 
signedly, but  still  politely  ;  the  fiftieth  time  your  temper 
is  tried  ;  the  sixtieth  to  the  hundredth  time  you  are  still, 
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we  hope,  outwardly  courteous,  but  you  vote  these 
women  in  white  nothing-  goddess-like  nor  fairy-like.  If 
mvthology  must  be  brought  in,  you  think  rather  of 
Tisiphone  or  Megaera.  Why  should  these  ladies  be 
allowed  to  worry  you,  where  hawkers,  trying  to  earn 
an  honest  and  spare  enough  living,  would  be  moved 
on?  If  smart  women  like  to  rival  on  the  curb  the 
ladies  who  sell  "Votes  for  Women",  let  them;  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  worry  passers-by,  who 
have  something  to  think  about  and  somewhere  to  get 
to,  perhaps  by  a  fixed  time.  To  be  waylaid  by  one  pair 
of  Candidas  and,  dodging  them  to  be  headed  off  by 
another  and  then  turned  by  roseate  boy-scouts,  who 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  sort  of  thing,  is 
maddening.  The  thing  becomes  a  nuisance.  "  Bower 
of  roses  "  ! 

"  Plague  and  pother  of  roses 
Over  a  rose-rid  town  ' ' 

is  more  to  the  point. 

But  you  could  always  purchase  immunity  from  the 
Graces'  attentions  by  buying  a  rose.  Maybe  :  but  why 
should  we  have  to  buy  them  oft  ?  Why  should  we  be 
whitemailed  into  supporting  a  scheme  we  do  not 
admire?  Street-collections  have  always  offended  us; 
and  to  some  the  offence  may  not  be  done  away  because 
the  offender  is  well  known  and  smart  and  a  lady.  One 
can  understand  the  flower-sellers  themselves  enjoying 
the  day.  It's  a  novelty  to  stand  on  a  curb  or  in  a  railway 
station  with  a  tray  of  flowers  ;  playing  hawker  is  a  new 
sensation.  But  being  played  on  is  unfortunately  not  a 
new  sensation  to  us  who  are  attacked.  Also,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  do  what  you  like  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  find  yourself  and  Charity  perfectly 
agreed  as  to  what  you  shall  do.  The  quality  of  these 
ladies'  zeal  for  charity  is  not  strained;  it  is  quite  true 
that  enjoying  a  thing  is  not  a  reason  why  it  is  not  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  your  duty.  But  are  our  Charities 
or  Graces  sure  the  quality  of  the  buyer's  zeal  is  equally 
unstrained?  Is  this  enlistment  of  snobbery  in  a  good 
cause  altogether  lovely?  Charity  may  cover  much, 
but  does  it  cover,  every  bit,  unreality,  not  to  say 
hypocrisy?  Cover  it  it  certainly  does,  vast  stretches 
of  it,  but  we  are  not  sure  it  shields  it.  One  could  get 
behind  the  defence.  However,  they  may  say,  we  get 
the  money  for  the  hospitals  :  the  motive  of  the  buyer 
is  not  our  business.  Perhaps  not  :  it  is  a  point  of 
casuistry. 

But  when  we  are  told  that  ^"30,000  extra  is  got  for 
the  hospitals  by  this  sale  of  artificial  roses,  we  are 
frankly  sceptical.  Not  of  the.  turnover  :  the  figure 
of  the  sales  may  be  correct  enough.  Hut  that  does  not 
prove  much.  Is  all  this  in  addition  to  and  none  of  it 
subtracted  from  what  would  have  been  given  otherwise? 
If  this  immense  sum  has  been  got  entire  so  easily,  then, 
though  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  there  is  a 
very  royal  road  to  charity. 


THE  TURNING  POINT. 
By  Mark  Svkes  M.P. 

"tTERY  soon  the  people  of  England  will  begin  to  realise 
▼  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities  and  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  rests 
upon  their  shoulders;  circumstances  are  growing  so 
strong  that  ignorance  is  becoming  impossible.  States- 
men and  politicians  have  with  scrupulous  care  avoided 
looking  farts  in  the  face,  have  tided  over  or  shuffled 
out  of  sight  the  true  situation  with  whidi  England  has 
to  contend,  and  have  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  from  tin:  fundamental  ta<  Is  of  our 
strategic  position  in  the  world,  but  the  time  for  a<  dial 
unblinking  realisation  can  no  longer  be  postponed. 
Up  to  the  Commencement   of  the    Dreadnought  era 

England  assumed  thai  she  held  the  command  of  the  sea, 

that  is,  capacity  to  insure  at  one  and  the  same  time  : 
(a)  the  integrity  of  English  shores  from  invasion; 
(I))  communication  with  our  garrisoned  dependencies; 
icj  protection  of  our  mercantile  marine  J  (d)  uninter- 
rupted continuity  of  sea-borne  home  food  supplv.  The 
whole  interior  and  exterior  s<  heme  of  the  British 'Empire 


was  based  upon  this  assumption  ;  our  industrial  popu- 
lation, our  minute  overseas  garrisons,  our  coaling 
stations,  our  commerce,  our  colonies,  our  mercantile 
marine,  were  all  the  corollaries  or  results  of  command  of 
the  sea  as  a  whole. 

With  the  Dreadnought  era  came  a  distinct  challenge 
of  our  assumed  position — not  a  w  indy  piece  of  bluster 
like  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  in  the  'forties,  nor  an  empty 
threat  like  Louis  Napoleon's  in  the  'sixties,  nor  a  scare 
like  that  of  France  or  Russia  in  the  'eighties  and  early 
'nineties — but  a  methodical  and  serious  movement. 
Germany  intended  to  build,  and  is  now  building,  a  navy 
which  denies  the  English  claim  to  the  command  of  the 
sea. 

Put  in  the  least  Germanophobe  way,  Germany's 
intention  is  to  build  a  navy  so  large  that  the  English 
navy  would  be  unable  to  purchase  a  victory  over  it 
without  forfeiting  its  supremacy  to  a  third  Power  after 
the  victory  was  gained.  This  may  seem  a  reasonable 
proposition  ;  a  German  may  advance  with  logic  and 
propriety  the  view  that  Germany's  position  is  now  so 
important  and  so  great  that  she  must  have  at  sea  a 
force  which  the  strongest  sea  Power  cannot  attack  and 
destroy  without  risking  its  dominant  position  passing 
into  other  hands.  It  may  be  said  that  this  attitude  is 
not  aggressive,  that  this  policy  is  only  natural,  and  that 
England  has  no  right  to  complain — this  may  be  said, 
and  having  been  said,  may  be  granted ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  plain  blunt  fact  that  a  sea  supremacy  that 
will  not  survive  a  war  is  no  supremacy  at  all. 

So  much  being  stated  by  way  of  preface,  we  may 
now  turn  to  the  actual  situation  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  German  building  and  English  shuffling. 
Germany  naturally  chose  as  her  starting-point  in  the 
race  the  new  era  in  shipbuilding,  an  era  as  inevitable 
as  was  the  era  of  railways.  Great  Britain  retaliated, 
if  we  may  skip  the  temporary  retrenchment  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Banncrman's  Cabinet,  by  concentrating  and 
building  for  a  battle  with  the  new  German  Navy. 
People's  minds  were  focussed  by  politicians,  play- 
wrights, and  pamphleteers  on  "  the  great  German 
menace  ",  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  were  hurriedly  aban- 
doned, Russia  was  conciliated,  by  a  singular  treaty,  and 
France  was  apparently  promised  support  in  Morocco, 
and  in  certain  eventualities  the  loan  of  the  few  pro- 
fessional soldiers  we  had  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now 
comes  the  climax  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Looking  at  matters  as  they  now  stand  we  must  per- 
ceive that  at  the  first  home  thrust  from  one  single  Power, 
weak  in  every  resource  save  courage  and  method, 
England  has  abandoned  for  the  time  being  the  command 
of  the  sea,  every  thought  has  been  centred  on  the  defence 
of  our  coast.  This  policy  must,  if  it  be  pursued,  end 
either  in  the  pacific  or  military  destruction  of  our  Empire 
— our  Empire  will  not  hold  together  because  an  enemy 
cannot  land  in  England — our  oversea  commerce  cannot 
be  maintained  because  Nottingham  is  safe  from  bom- 
bardment, our  subject  races  cannot  be  held  in  place 
merely  because  London  cannot  be  besieged. 

The  initial  and  grand  mistake  has  been  in  treating 
the  German  naval  expansion  as  a  singular  and  all- 
engrossing  problem,  because  by  so  treating  it  we  have 
(it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  time  being  only)  sacrificed  the 
whole  strategic  theory  on  which  our  Empire  is  built. 
Had  we  treated  German  naval  expansion  as  an  unfore- 
seen incident  entailing  adequate  provision  to  meet  it, 
uc  should  have  had  some  remarkable  naval  estimates 
in  IOo8|  1909,  and  1910;  but  the  Germans  would  have 
been  forced  to  realise  the  vanity  of  their  efforts  and 
have  once  more  concentrated  on  their  army  and  land 
powers.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  led  into  an  avenue  of 
gradually  increasing  expenditure,  v\  e  have  lost  lrew.iv 
that  will  require  a  tremendous  effort  to  make  gOOd, 
and  at  this  moment  our  navy  exists  for  one  defensive 
purpose  only,  and  is  avowedly  incapable  of  performing 
the  various  duty  of  maintaining  that  world-wide  CQuHh 
brium  upon  which  the  safetv  ol  our  Empire  is  balanced. 

If  the  German  hypothesis  of  expansion  was  indeed 
the  pacific  defensive  policy  of  building  a  fleet  sufficiently 
formidable  to  make  the  commander  of  the  sea  loath 
to  at  1 .11  k,  it  has  su<  ceeded  beyond  all  bounds.  England 
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has  been  constrained  to  yield  up  command  of  the  sea 
as  a  whole,  and  forced  to  take  to  the  defensive  in  her 
own  waters. 

This  development  has  been  gradual  and  uncriticised, 
pretexts  of  strategy  and  of  new  systems  have  explained, 
heroic  ministerial  speeches  have  ennobled,  panics  and 
scares  made  acceptable,  the  slow  but  steady  retreat 
of  the  English  Navy  from  the  waters  of  the  globe. 
Latterly  England  has  been  forced  to  wink  at  things 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  subjects  of 
serious  and  solemn  objection  ;  England  has  had  to  con- 
cede to  schemes  which  she  new  she  should  have 
resisted,  and  has  participated  in  manoeuvres  which  are 
known  to  lead  to  her  own  material  loss,  while  her  rulers 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  and  despondency, 
feverishly  seeking  lor  the  friendship  and  support  of 
those  to  whom  they  used  formerly  to  dictate.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  a  growing  section  of  fearful  and 
terrified  politicians  and  pressmen  are  ceaselessly  calling 
for  "understandings"  with  Germany,  are  repining 
over  the  heartrending  "  competition  in  armaments  ", 
and  advocating  a  policy  which  can  only  be  construed 
as  that  of  abandoning  even  the  vigorous  local  defensive 
which  we  still  maintain. 

Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  present  position — the  most  evil  factor  of 
which  is  that  we  are  carrying  on  our  affairs  exactly  as 
wc  did  when  our  sea  supremacy  was  unchallenged  and 
unchallengeable — we  have  no  home  army,  we  hold 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  with  microscopic  garrisons,  wc 
have  hostages  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gyprus,  Aden,  and 
Hong  Kong — we  have  a  huge  twinkling,  glittering 
Empire  in  India,  an  isolated  division  locked  up  in  South 
Africa,  every  sea  thick  with  our  defenceless  merchant 
craft — the  food  supply  of  our  restless  urban  workers 
sea-borne,  much  of  it  alien  grown — the  whole  of  this 
strange  incongruous  fabric  which  was  built  and  held 
together  by  an  omnipresent  navy  is  now  standing  like 
a  huge  campanile  from  whose  joints  the  mortar  has 
been  washed,  and  from  whose  foundations  the  support- 
ing moisture  has  been  drained  away.  The  fatal  gust 
which  may  bring  this  structure  rumbling  to  the  ground 
may  well  be  a  mistral  wind.  To  the  present  writer, 
the  abandonment  of  the  Inland  Sea  courts  dangers 
of  inexpressible  magnitude,  and  paves  the  way  for 
incalculable  disasters.  That  our  hold  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean should  be  real  and  substantial  is  psychologically, 
strategically,  and  economically  an  axiom  of  our  Imperial 
existence. 

The  quantity  of  cereals  for  home  consumption  passing 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  makes  the  Mediterranean 
fairway  as  important  to  the  bread-eating  casual 
labourers  of  England  as  the  safe  transit  of  the  ships  the 
emptying  of  whose  holds  is  their  livelihood — the  same 
fairway  is  the  highroad  of  our  Eastern  commerce,  on 
which,  if  that  commerce  is  to  survive,  the  British  tramp 
must  travel  not  by  tolerance,  but  by  right,  and  with 
safety  and  respect.  Further,  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
great  military  road  in  peace  and  war  over  which  our 
legions  must  pass  to  maintain  and  succour  the  vast 
artificial  alien  civilisation  we  have  imposed  on  India, 
and  which  duty  and  honour  oblige  us  to  support.  By 
exercise  of  wisdom  and  foresight  the  British  statesmen 
and  sailors  of  the  past  dotted  the  whole  Mediterranean 
with  stations  and  magazines — when  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
was  pierced  we  seized  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, because  our  presence  on  its  banks  was  essential 
to  our  communications — we  have  incidentally  rescued 
two  great  countries  from  oppression  and  famine  ;  if  we 
desert  them  now,  we  abandon  eight  million  souls  to 
misery  and  destruction.  Yet  as  regards  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  is  for  England  no  compromise  ;  either  it 
must  be  abandoned  utterly  or  held  wholly.  Either  we 
must  be  able  to  defend  all  strongly  or  we  must  yield  up 
all  ere  it  is  taken  from  us.  To  have  a  weak  position 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  live  there  on  sufferance,  would 
be  to  assume  a  position  the  ignominy  of  which  would 
soon  prove  intolerable  to  the  English  people. 

Mediterranean  international  morality  is  crude ;  there 
is  no  mercy  for  the  weakling  or  the  coward.  Tunis, 


Algeria,  Tripoli,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  our  own  action 
in  Egypt  and  Gyprus,  France's  treatment  of  Savoy, 
Austria's  treatment  of  Italy,  all  tell  one  talc — the 
Mediterranean  is  no  place  for  those  who  lack  cither  the 
will  or  the  force  to  hold  their  own. 

To  talk  of  an  alliance  by  which  we  made  France  our 
Mediterranean  protector  is  to  run  in  the  face  of  all  sense 
or  experience  ;  it  is  at  once  to  endanger  our  good  friend- 
ship with  the  French  and  to  shatter  our  prestige. 

We  must  either  build  enough  ships  to  stay  with 
honour  and  safety,  or  evacuate  our  holds  and  forts  and 
desert  the  civilisations  we  have  built  up,  the  nations  we 
have  protected,  the  peoples  we  have  defended,  and  the 
general  peace  wc  have  ensured — sec  the  Dardanelles 
open  to  Russia,  Salonica  an  Austrian  port,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  bearing  Hoods  of  German  trade 
down  to  a  new  Hamburg  at  Basra  with  slips,  docks, 
and  fleets  on  the  Persian  Gulf — to  leave  millions  of  tons 
of  British  shipping  to  the  tender  mercies  of  relentless 
fate. 

There  arc,  then,  three  courses,  and  two  lead  to  ruin — 
to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  is  to  knock  the  keystone 
out  of  our  Imperial  arch  ;  to  compromise  and  stay  in- 
sufficiently equipped  is  to  await  shameful  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  remorseless  enemies;  the  third  is  the  only 
course — to  build,  to  spend,  to  borrow  if  need  be,  and 
hold  on,  treating  the  Mediterranean  just  as  we  treat  the 
North  Sea,  as  one  of  those  spaces  of  water  which  we 
must  cover  and  control  or  else  go  under. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  release  of  £5,000,000  out  of  the  Budget  surplus 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  exceeded  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Consols  made  a 
further  sharp  improvement  on  the  news.  It  was  then 
recognised  that  the  Government  broker  might  not  come 
into  the  market  immediately,  and  it  was  also  observed 
that  Consols  would  not  necessarily  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  A  partial 
reaction  therefore  followed.  Other  features  of  the 
markets  have  been  the  strength  of  certain  South 
American  railway  issues  and  the  buoyancy  of  the 
Canadian  group  of  electric  light,  power  and  tramway 
stocks. 

As  regards  the  South  American  railways,  amalgama- 
tion rumours  are  in  the  air.  It  appears  that  a  scheme 
is  contemplated  for  bringing  under  one  control  several 
railway  systems  running  from  Brazil  to  Uruguay 
through  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  province  of  Entre 
Rios.  The  railways  are  the  Brazil  Railway,  Argentine 
North  Eastern,  Entre  Rios  and  Paraguay  Central, 
while  to  complete  this  most  ambitious  project  the  San 
Paulo  line  should  be  included  at  one  end  and  the 
LTruguay  systems  might  be  considered  at  the  other. 
Obviously  the  scheme  presents  enormous  difficulties. 
Even  if  the  respective  Governments  could  be  persuaded 
to  consent  to  the  arrangement  the  financial  problem 
seems  almost  insuperable.  The  realisation  of  the 
entire  scheme  appears  impossible  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
a  working  agreement  between  some  of  the  lines  will  be 
effected,  especially  as  it  is  rumoured  that  the  influential 
interests  concerned  have  obtained  control  of  the  Argen- 
tine North  Eastern,  the  Entre  Rios,  the  Paraguay 
Central  and  the  Brazil  lines.  The  stocks  of  all  these 
companies  have  been  in  strong  demand  for  some  time, 
and  the  first  move  in  the  arrangements  is  expected  to 
be  a  close  working  union  of  the  Argentine  North  Eastern 
and  the  Entre  Rios  Railways.  The  unravelling  of  the 
rest  of  the  problem  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

With  the  Berlin  market  in  a  sounder  condition  Cana- 
dian Pacifies  have  recovered  a  little,  aided  by  another 
satisfactory  weekly  traffic  increase  of  $445,000. 
Grand  Trunks  have  also  come  into  some  demand,  on 
a  gain  of  .£17,326  in  receipts  for  the  third  week  of 
June.  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Pacific  have  been  depressed 
by  rumours  of  a  reduced  dividend,  but  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  and  Western  both  advanced  on 
talk  of  amalgamation.  Great  satisfaction  was  caused 
by  the  Mexican  Railway's  revenue  statement  for  Ma  v. 
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A  gross  increase  of  $65,500  was  shown,  against  $40,700 
reported  in  the  weekly  returns,  and  $8400  was  saved  in 
expenses.  So  the  net  result  was  a  gain  of  $73,900. 
For  the  five  months  the  net  improvement  is  $119,400, 
or  about  ^,'12,000. 

Now  that  the  June  options  are  out  of  the  way  Oil 
shares  are  firmer,  and  Paris  has  sent  buying  orders 
for  Shells,  while  some  demand  from  the  East  has  also 
been  observed.  In  the  Mining  markets  Kaffirs  con- 
tinue heavy,  probably  on  account  of  the  new  capital 
requirements  of  the  Crown  Mines  and  East  Rand  Com- 
panies. 

In  the  Industrial  market  P.  and  O.  Deferred  have 
recovered,  the  supply  of  stock  being  very  small,  and 
Royal  Mails  have  improved,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
South  African  Government  has  not  acceded  to  Sir  Owen 
Philipps'  proposals  in  the  matter  of  the  mail  contract. 

The  discussion  of  the  latest  synthetic  rubber  discovery 
has  evidently  got  on  the  nerves  of  some  rubber  share- 
holders, in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  even  if  the  new 
product  should  prove  a  commercial  success  it  cannot 
become. a  market  factor  for  some  years.  The  present 
condition  of  the  Share  market  offers  good  opportuni- 
ties for  level-headed  investors.  Meantime  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Synthetic  Products  Company  is  out  :  it  is 
a  pity  so  much  has  been  made  of  the  rubber  side  of 
the  enterprise.  The  company  has  a  fine  field  before 
it  in  the  making  of  acetone  and  fusel  oils,  from  which 
there  should  be  big  profits.  Ultimately  artificial  rubber 
may  come  in,  but  its  industrial  value  would  still  have 
to  be  proved. 

An  issue  of  53,000  Six  per  Cent.  £1  Cumulative 
Preferred  Ordinary  shares  is  being  made  by  Aerators 
Limited  to  provide  capital  for  the  new  "  Prana " 
Sparklet  bulbs  and  for  the  redemption  of  certain  deben- 
tures. The  new  bulb  will  appeal  first  to  the  trade,  then 
to  hotels  and  boarding-houses  anxious  to  make  their 
own  aerated  water,  and  ultimately  to  the  general  public. 
As  the  average  profits  shown  for  the  last  five  years  are 
more  than  twice  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  prefer- 
ence dividend,  and  as  the  new  and  more  economic 
Prana  is  likely  to  mean  a  considerable  increase  in  busi- 
ness, the  issue  seems  to  offer  attractions  from  the 
investment  point  of  view. 


FIND  THE  WOMAN. 
By  John  Palmer. 

T  I  is  not  very  difficult.  The  problem  for  playgoers 
*  is  not  to  find  the  woman,  but  to  avoid  the  woman. 
On  the  stage  it  is  woman  for  breakfast  and  woman  for 
tea  ;  woman  at  home  and  woman  at  the  office  ;  woman 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  If  Shakespeare  lived 
to-day,  and  observed  the  modern  fashion  of  the  stage, 
woman  would  have  to  be  Othello's  occupation  as  well 
ai  his  ruin;  Macbeth  would  have  murdered  sleep  for 
woman;  and  Hamlet  would  have  made  woman  the  mis- 
tress of  his  soliloquies.  Moreover,  this  woman  of  the 
stage,  which  Mr.  Bourchier  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  de- 
sires us  to  find,  is  not  Mrs.  Robinson  or  Mrs.  Jones.  She 
is  not  an  individual.  She  is  woman  in  vacuo,  sex  at 
high  pressure.  She  is  not  interested  in  Home  Rule, 
Votes  for  Women,  Greek  literature,  Chippendale  chairs, 
honey  bees,  or  the  Conquest  of  the  Air.  The  sole  aim 
and  end  of  her  life  is  to  give  to  some  man,  as  Mr. 
Worrall's  heroine  at  the  Criterion  phrases  it,  "  the  first 
<leli<  ions  slwx  !:  of  pure  womanliness  ".  It  is,  of  ( oursc, 
an  extremely  important,  and  perhaps  not  an  altogether 
disagreeable,  portion  of  a  man's  education  to  be  sub- 
]<  <  ted  to  this  experience.  Hut  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion upon  which  the  majority  of  modern  plays  and 
modern  novels  are  based,  that  life  insists  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  such  sho<  ks,  fortunately  cannot 
be  justified  from  real  life.  In  real  life  we  know  'perfectly 
well  that  even  Beethoven's  pianoforte  trio  in  B  flat  can 
be  too  often  repeated  Pure  womanliness  is  sooner 
exhausted  and  is  mtn  h  more  e-..h;iu  .ting. 

To  be  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Bourchier's  new  production 
at  the  GuTick,  we  are  not  invited  to  concentrate  our 
faculties  upon  finding  the  woman  with  quite  the  deadly 


precision  that  is  usually  required  of  us  in  a  London 
theatre.  "  Find  the  Woman  "  is  an  American  play  by 
Mr.  Charles  Klein;  "But  "  Find  the  Woman"  is  not 
the  American  title.  Mr.  Klein  called  his  play  when  it 
was  first  produced  in  America  "  The  Third  Degree  "  ; 
and  all  Americans  knew  from  this  that  it  was  a  play 
about  the  uncivilised  and  brutal  methods  by  which  the 
American  police  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  from  sus- 
pected criminals.  The  nature  of  these  methods  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  innocent  men  have 
actually  been  known  to  confess  crimes  they  have  not 
committed  in  order  to  avoid  a  further  application. 
"The  Third  Degree",  presented  in  America  was,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  "  Justice  "  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  ;  or  a  sort 
of  "  It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  "  by  Charles  Reade. 
It  was  a  play  with  a  purpose  ;  and,  since  most  audiences 
simply  adore  plays  with  a  purpose  when  the  purpose 
is  easily  grasped  and  obviously  commendable,  Mr. 
Bourchier  took  care  in  presenting  the  play  to  a  London 
audience  to  have  them  instructed  as  to  what  the  third 
degree  was  really  like,  and  to  have  them  assured  that 
"  Find  the  Woman  "  has  "  achieved  the  author's  object 
of  drawing  widespread  attention  to  the  existence  of  an 
iniquitous  device  ".  I  do  not  know  how  new  or  how 
old  is  the  custom  of  giving  away  small  books,  pam- 
phlets, leaflets,  or  circulars  with  a  theatre  programme, 
telling  the  audience  what  they  ought  to  admire,  ex- 
plaining why  the  play  they  have  come  to  see  is  original, 
and  generally  educating  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
entertainment  provided  for  them.  The  manager  who 
first  invented  this  procedure  was  artful  and  very  wise. 
He  knew  that  the  public  were  simply  dying  to  admire 
something  or  other;  that,  like  Fra  Lippi's  monks, 
being  simple  bodies,  they  were  quite  willing  to  be  per- 
suaded to  admire  anything  so  long  as  they  were  liberally 
supplied  with  reasons  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  getting 
what  they  want,  the}-  are  generally  ready  to  take  what 
they  can  get,  so  long  as  they  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand it.  The  small  pamphlet  distributed  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  with  programmes  of  "  Find  the 
Woman  "  undoubtedly  (to  adapt  the  author's  phrase) 
achieves  the  producer's  object  of  drawing  widespread 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  play  with  a  purpose. 
All  that  the  audience  have  to  do,  having  read  the 
pamphlet,  is  to  wait  for  the  play,  and  discover  for  them- 
selves the  purpose  they  know  to  be  there.  By  this 
means  is  dramatic  insight,  to  which  we  all  lay  claim, 
put  easily  within  reach  of  all. 

Mr.  Klein,  like  M.  Brieux,  has  not  sufficient  clear- 
ness of  vision  or  strength  of  purpose  to  write  a  really 
successful  play  with  a  purpose.  Like  so  many  plays 
with  a  purpose,  "  Find  the  Woman  "  breaks  down  on 
the  fallacy  that  in  order  to  show  up  an  iniquitous 
system  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  how  it  works  in 
the  hands  of  a  first-rate  blackguard.  A  brutal  police- 
man will  always  find  opportunities  to  behave  like  a 
brute,  no  matter  what  the  police  regulations  may  be; 
just  as  a  brutal  husband  will  always  find  opportunities 
to  behave  like  a  brute  irrespective  of  the  marriage  laws. 
If  Mr.  Klein  wanted  us  to  concentrate  upon  the  brutality 
of  the  American  police  system,  he  should  have  insisted 
less  upon  the  brutality  of  the  Americ  an  police.  But 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  "  Find  the  Woman  "  was 
written  with  any  such  intention.  At  least,  if  Mr.  Klein 
started  with  that  idea,  he  very  soon  gave  it  up.  Just 
where  his  indictment  of  "The  Third  Degree"  should 
have  been  worked  to  a  climax,  the  play  with  a  purpose 
changed  into  a  play  with  B  feminine  interest.  1  :nn 
therefore  compelled  to  consider  Mr.  Klein's  play,  not 
ai  I  plea  well  or  badly  urged  against  this  or  that 
characteristic  institution  of  American  life,  but  simply 
as  I  story  well  or  badly  told.  From  this  poinf  of  \  i<  w 
there  is  nothing  to  perplex  the  judgment.  "  Find  the 
Woman"  is  badly  written,  woodcnly  constructed, 
falsely  imagined,  empty  of  life  or  wit,  and  atrociously 
acted  in  the  lesser  parts  which  means  that  it  is  pre* 
ciscly  similar  to  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  funny, 
serious,  pathetic,  melodramatic,  or  romantic  plays  at 
present  running  in  the  West  of  London. 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  either  that  the  public 
would  like  to  get  something  better,  if  it  could  b<  made 
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sufficiently  simple,  or  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  is 
:i  man  of  rare  talent  and  aeeomplishmeht.  Mr. 
Bourchier  is  one  of  our  best  and  most  cultivated  actors. 
Hut  just  at  present  he  seems  bent  on  showing  the  public 
what  a  really  capable  player  can  do  with  a  really  con- 
temptible play.  I  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  my 
indignation  as  a  member  of  the  public  at  being  offered 
so  bad  a  play,  1  was  alternately  amused,  interested  and 
wonderstrieken  at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bourchier  put 
life  into  his  silly  part.  Really  it  was  a  mournful  spec- 
tacle— good  fundamental  brainwork  and  the  quick 
Hash  of  happy  fancy,  that  in  Mr.  Bourchier's  playing 
has  often  misled  critics  into  speaking  of  him  as  if  he 
were  merely  an  irresponsible  amateur,  were  methodically 
wasted  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  into  believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Klein  had  written  a  really  good  play. 

Mr.  Klein's  play  is  not  the  worst  play  in  London. 
Mr.  Worrall's  new  play  at  the  Criterion  would  be 
the  worst  play  in  London — if  there  were  not  others 
which  are  even  worse.  It  is  the  kind  of  play  whose 
indecency  consists  in  the  elaborate  pains  taken  by  the 
author,  the  players  and  the  stage-manager  to  conceal 
its  indelicacy.  It  is  the  play  of  dishabille;  but  the 
dishabille  is  so  tastefullv,  tactfullv,  nicely,  charmingly 
and  modestly  handled  that  no  one  could  virtuously  be 
offended.  It  is  all  about  pyjamas,  stockings,  night- 
dresses and  bedroom  slippers  ;  but  it  is  never  in  the 
least  improper.  In  fact  the  play  has  very  cordially  been 
praised  for  its  perfect  decorum  ;  which  is  precisely  the 
most  obvious  thing  about  it — and  the  least  true.  It 
is  the  perfect  example  of  the  type  of  light  comedy  which 
naturally  flourishes  under  a  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
type  may  be  concisely  summed  up  in  the  following 
word  of  advice  to  young  authors  :  Take  your  heroine 
into  her  bedroom  and  keep  her  there  at  your  discretion. 
But  strictly  warn  her  that  if,  owing  to  the  necessities 
of  her  story,  she  should  be  required  to  get  into  bed, 
or  to  climb  about  upon  any  of  the  furniture,  she  must 
behave  precisely  as  though  she  were  boarding  a  motor 
'bus  in  Regent  Street.  This  advice  can  be  officially  con- 
firmed at  the  Censor's  record  office.  A  heroine  may  be 
as  dishabillee  as  she  pleases,  and  may  locate  herself  in 
her  most  private  apartment ;  but  she  would  no  more 
be  permitted  by  the  Censor  to  be  naked  beneath  her 
nightdress  than  Monna  Yanna  was  permitted  to  be 
naked  beneath  her  cloak. 


THE   PEDIGREE    OF    LAWN  TENNIS. 
Bv  A.  E.  Crawlev. 

'"PHE  historians  of  tennis  assert,  without  authority, 
that  the  Game  of  Kings  was  originally  played 
only  in  open  spaces,  fields  or  parks,  and  that  the  walled 
court  was  an  innovation  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  a  game  which  might  at  any  time  have 
been  termed  lawn  tennis,  paume  de  pelouse,  but  which 
was  known  as  "long"  or  "field  tennis",  otherwise 
"long  paulmins  ",  "  paulmies  "  or  "  paulmes  ",  the 
French  "  longue  paume  ",  was  played  in  France  and 
England  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  distinguish  the  indoor  and  outdoor  varieties  of  the 
species,  the  latter  was  "longue"  and  the  former 
"  courte  paume",  though  in  England  tennis  proper 
was  never  styled  "short  tennis".  As  for  the  terms 
longue  paume,  long  tennis,  (of  which  "lawn"  tennis 
is  a  curious  verbal  echo),  it  may  be  that  they  refer 
merely  to  the  contrast  with  the  end-walls  of  a  tennis 
court.  But  one  essential  element  of  the  French  field 
game  is  the  fact  that  a  ball  hit  clean  over  the  end  line 
wins  a  stroke  outright. 

This  long  tennis,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration in  old  Donald  Walker's  book  on  sports,  is  stated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  been 
a  serious  rival  of  cricket ;  it  was  then  styled  field  tennis. 
A  classic  record  of  it  dates  from  the  accounts  of  Master 
Robert  Long  in  1667,  "  his  Majestie's  marker  at  tennis 
and  keeper  of  the  long  paulmes  ". 

The  necessity  of  these  details  and  of  the  following 
brief  account  of  la  longue  paume,  or  long  tennis,  is 
justified  by  the  very  delicate  process  of  evolution  which 


they  concern.  And  here,  as  in  the  genesis  of  biological 
species,  it  is  not  the  summation  of  small  modifications, 
but  large  and  sudden  mutations,  or  sports,  which  have 
produced  a  new  creature. 

In  the  first  place,  long  tennis  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  what  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  called  "  long 
fives  ",  which  seems  to  have  been  a  nonce-word 
employed  by  himself,  in  default  of  any  existing 
word,  to  translate  the  French  "  restes ".  This  is 
tennis  without  chases,  and  the  scoring  is  by  aces,  gener- 
ally up  to  eleven.  Thus  its  essential  character  is  that 
of  our  modern  lawn  tennis. 

In  its  final  form  longue  paume  has  two  methods,  la 
partie  enlevee  and  la  partie  terree.  The  court  is  seventy 
to  eighty  metres  long  by  fifteen  to  seventeen  wide. 
Instead  of  a  net  there  is  a  marked  line,  in  England  this 
was  sometimes  a  bank  of  turf  a  few  inches  high.  In 
la  partie  enlevee  the  ball  must  be  returned  over  this 
line.  The  usual  number  of  players  is  four  a  side,  two 
being  placed  at  the  line.  Everything  else,  including 
the  chases,  is  as  at  tennis.  The  chases  are  marked  by 
little  flags.  In  la  partie  terree  only  the  service  needs 
to  be  above  the  line.  Balls  may  be  hit  along  the  ground, 
for  a  chase  is  marked  where  the  ball  ceases  rolling,  and 
the  player  has  to  stop  it  with  his  racket,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Balls  going  over  the  side  lines  are  marked 
chases  if  at  the  second  bound,  if  at  the  first  they  count 
a  stroke  against  the  striker.  Finally,  players  may  move 
into  the  opponent's  court  at  pleasure.  This  lends  it 
the  character  of  a  sort  of  aerial  hockey. 

Both  methods  make  a  good  and  fast  game,  but  they 
are  unsuitcd  for  singles,  and  the  chase  system  is  only 
satisfactory  in  the  partie  terree,  where  it  has  the  same 
conditions  as  at  pelota.  The  fact  is  that  chases  other- 
wise are  only  applicable  to  courts  with  end  walls. 

Specifically  developed  as  it  was,  la  longue  paume  was 
constantly  being  threatened  by  outdoor  adaptations  of 
tennis  which  kept  more  closely  to  the  walled-in  game. 
One  ancient  set  of  rules  for  longue  paume  requires  the 
erection  of  a  wooden  penthouse ;  another  that  of  a 
wooden  side-wall.  A  curious  repetition  of  this  tendency 
actually  occurred  in  England  at  the  very  moment  when 
Major  Wingfield  was  working  out  his  Sphairistike. 
An  Englishman  residing  in  Algeria  had  made  a  tennis 
court  in  the  cloisters  of  his  old  Moorish  house. 
Coming  to  England  in  the  early  'seventies,  he  enlisted 
the  services  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  the  architect  and  trans- 
lator of  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  erected  portable  wooden 
walls  and  penthouses  on  an  English  lawn.  This,  of 
course,  would  never  do.  Satisfactory  results  from 
walls  depend  on  permanent,  not  portable,  architecture, 
and  wood,  as  such,  is  unsuitable.  Moreover,  a  solid 
ball  is  essential  for  wall  play,  and  a  solid  ball  will  not 
bounce  on  grass.  Most  probably  it  was  the  want  of  a 
good  inflated  ball  that  prevented  the  complete  success 
of  all  these  adaptations,  and  even  of  long  tennis  itself. 
For  it  was  only  on  hard  earth  courts,  as  in  France,  that 
la  longue  paume  ever  attained  success.  There  a  solid 
but  lighter  ball  was  quite  satisfactory. 

A  classic  example  of  a  much  simpler  adaptation  is 
found  in  John  Nichols'  "  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ".  "  When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  enter- 
tained at  Elvetham,  in  Hampshire,  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  after  dinner,  about  three  o'clock,  ten  of  his 
Lordship's  servants,  all  Somersetshire  men,  in  a  square 
green  court  before  her  Majesty's  window  did  hang  up 
lines,  squaring  out  the  form  of  a  tennis  court  and 
making  a  crosse  line  in  the  middle.  In  this  square  they, 
being  stript  out  of  their  doublets,  played,  five  to  five, 
with  handball  '  at  bord  and  cord  ',  as  they  terme  it,  to 
the  great  liking  of  her  Highness  ".  We  do  not  know 
whether  chases  were  played.  Clearly  there  was  no 
wooden  wall  or  penthouse.  "  Bord  ",  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  suggests,  may  be  "  border  "  and  refer  to  the 
lines. 

Now,  this  game  was  certainly  not  long  tennis,  but  a 
special  application  of  tennis  to  a  lawn.  It  was  also, 
presumably,  not  a  chance  experiment,  but  a  well-known 
adaptation.  As  such  it  comes  nearer  to  lawn  tennis 
than  any  other.  The  tradition  of  it  was  kept  up,  and 
in  the  form  of  badminton  was  familiar  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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We  may  fairly  trace  the  immediate  genesis  of  lawn 
tennis  to  this  shuttlecock  tennis  on  lawns,  so  popular 
in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  It  expressed  the  need  of  a 
light  bail,  the  abolition  of  chases,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  a  net.  Technically  speaking,  a  line  only  is  needed 
for  chases;  "chase  the  line"  is  still  called  at  tennis, 
and  originally  there  was  no  net.  But  for  the  reste 
system  it  is  indispensable.  Memories  of  long  tennis 
and  the  ever-present  influence  of  tennis  forced  the  idea 
of  a  badminton,  or  rather  a  reste  game,  with  tennis 
rackets  and  balls. 

By  the  'seventies  croquet  was  a  drug  in  the  market, 
and  the  invention,  so  called,  of  Major  Walter  Clopton 
Wingfield  had  a  unique  opportunity.  Though  deve- 
loped in  1873,  and  exploited  in  1874,  this  event  is  already 
encrusted  with  the  mythology  of  inaccuracy.  We  must, 
all  through,  distinguish  between  the  "  invention  "  and 
the  game  which  was  worked  out  of  it,  and  largely 
independently  of  it. 

The  first  public  reference  is  in  the  "  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette"  of  7  March  1874.  "A  new  game  has  just 
been  patented  by  Major  Wingfield,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  become  a  national  pastime.  Lawn  tennis,  for 
that  is  the  name  under  which  the  game  makes  its 
appearance,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  tennis  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  ordinary  lawn  or  level  piece  of  ground, 
the  space  required  for  a  perfect  lawn  tennis  court  being 
merely  twenty  yards  by  ten  ".  The  writer  adds  that  it 
is  suited  to  the  barrack  yard  and  parade  ground.  The 
above  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  term  lawn  tennis. 

Now,  though  in  Specification  685  of  1874,  Major 
Wingfield  applied  for  letters  patent,  these  were  never 
granted.  The  "Daily  Telegraph"  of  12  May  1881, 
in  a  leading  article  congratulates  the  game  on  never 
having  been  patented,  as  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
broken  away  from  the  Major's  rather  grotesque  prin- 
ciples. Nor  was  it  the  game  that  he  tried  to  patent. 
His  specification  is  of  "a  new  and  improved  portable 
court  for  playing  the  ancient  game  of  tennis  ",  its  object 
being  to  enable  the  game  to  be  played  in  the  open  air 
and  without  the  use  of  a  specifically-built  walled-in 
court. 

Here  is  his  account,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  Patent  Office  refused  to  protect  so  crude  an 
"invention  ".  "  I  insert  two  standards  in  the  ground 
at  about  tucnty-one  feet  from  each  other ;  between  these 
two  standards  a  long  oblong  net  is  stretched.  To  each 
of  the  said  standards  I  attach  a  triangular-shaped  net 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  standard  shall  divide  the  said 
triangular  net  into  two  straight  angle  triangles,  each 
of  which  is  kept  respectively  at  right  angles  to  each 
side  of  the  oblong  net  aforesaid  by  means  of  loops  and 
strings,  and  is  fixed  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground  ". 
The  Major's  "well  of  English"  was  not  likely  to 
enhance  the  appearance  of  this  glorification  of  posts  and 
guy-ropes.  The  other  adjuncts  were  coloured  tapes, 
for  the  lines,  and  a  brush,  in  case  whitewash  should  be 
preferred  !    The  whole  in  a  portable  box  ! 

His  invention,  "  the  portable  court",  depends  for  its 
specific  character  entirely  on  the  idea  of  having  side- 
nets  hung  to  the  guy-ropes.  The  famous  hour-glass 
shape  of  his  court  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  guy-ropes 
supporting  the  posts  themselves  formed  the  side-lines. 
He  calls  these  latter  side-walls,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
intended  them  to  repeat  the  side-walls  of  a  real  tennis 
court.  In  his  diagram  the  netted  guy-ropes  extend 
nearly  to  the  base-lines. 

But  it  was  his  exploitation  of  the  game  playable  with 
the  portable  COUll  and  his  undoubted  business  capa<  its 
that  made  the  Major  the  godfather,  if  not  "the  Onlie 
begetter"  of  lawn  tennis.  His  privately  printed 
pamphlet,  "The  (lame  of  Sphairistikc  [in  the  second 
and  third  editions  "or  Lawn  Tennis")  dedicated  to 
the  party  assembled  at  Nanti  Iwyd  in  Dei  ember  187^  ", 
des<  ribes  the  prim  iplei  of  play.  Here  the  influence  of 
Rackets  is  dominant  in  the  service,  the  scoring,  and  the 
service-lines.  The  server  alone  scored;  fifteen  up  was 
game.  He  stood  in  a  diamond-shaped  "crease"  fsi<  ) 
on  one  side  of  the  court,  in  its  centre,  and  served  beyond 
a  cross-line  dividing  the  "out  court"  into  the 
diagonal  half  of  it.     There  wire  no  .liases;  the  Major 


was  thinking  of  Rackets.  A  ball  "  dropping  "  outside 
the  "  walls  "  and  end  lines  was  out.  The  net,  five  feet 
high,  accounted  for  other  aces.  One  advantage  he 
claimed  was  that  the  game  could  be  played  on  ice  by 
skaters. 

Such  was  the  game,  and  he  interested  cricketers, 
rackets-players,  and  tennis-players  sufficiently  to  bring 
about  a  public  exposition  on  Prince's  Cricket  Ground, 
on  6  May  1874.  The  players  were  Major  Wing- 
field, Captain  A.  Thompson,  Messrs.  Lubbock  and 
Clement  Scott.  The  last-named  refers  to  it  as  played 
in  1869,  clearly  an  error.  The  cricketers  looked  on  and 
jeered.  But  the  M. CO  Committee  did  not  jeer.  They 
took  the  game  in  hand  and  shaped  it,  like  some  divine 
nurse. 

It  was  this  nursing  that  made  it  what  it  is  now.  The 
Major's  "  side-walls  "  were  incontinently  abolished. 
The  server's  position  was  changed  to  the  base  line,  and 
the  ball  served  was  to  drop  on  the  net-side  of  the  middle 
line.  This  change  was  vital.  Later,  rackets  scoring 
was  replaced  by  tennis,  and  the  net  was  lowered  in 
order  to  give  base-liners  a  chance  against  volleyers. 
The  All-England  Croquet  Club  opened  their  lawns  to 
law  n  tennis  in  1875.  The  rules  and  the  game  were  well 
tested  by  the  first  championship  held  there  in  1877,  and 
this  date  may  mark  the  final  and  definitive  launching  of 
the  game  on  the  ocean  of  modern  sport. 


THE  CROSBY  MURALISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

f  DO  not  know  w  hat  general  reception  has  been  given 
*  to  the  Exhibition  of  Designs  for  Mural  Decora- 
tions recently  held  in  Crosby  Hall.  In  a  private  way 
one  has  heard  expressions  of  disappointment,  ridicule, 
and  approval.  The  show  is  over,  but  its  results,  I 
hope,  will  be  extensive  ;  indeed,  nothing  but  inexcusable 
pigheadedness  should  put  this  very  vital  question  of 
mural  painting  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it  lay, 
barely  quickened,  before  this  exhibition.  The  origi- 
nators of  the  scheme,  of  w  hom  Mr.  Wilfred  Walter  is  the 
only  name  known  to  me,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
under  Mr.  MacColl's  energetic  leadership  should  feel 
well  satisfied.  They  have  but  to  recollect  the  sort  of 
show  put  up  at  Chelsea  last  winter  to  realise  that  the 
standard  of  design  for  mural  decoration  has  gone  up 
almost  incredibly.  If  such  results  can  come  about  in  six 
months,  what  solid  progress  cannot  be  made  in  the 
future  if  only  we  do  not  exercise  our  fatal  gift  of  letting 
things  drop  back  on  to  the  pitiable  heap  of  half-baked 
projects? 

The  competition  for  an  altarpiece  for  S.  Jude's-on- 
the-Hill  was  unfortunate  in  attracting  (as  far  as  one 
may  judge)  a  less  capable  set  of  entries,  and  in  imposing 
on  them  a  subject  of  unusual  difficulty.  Eor  subjects 
such  as  "Irish  Linen",  "Country  Air",  and  even 
"  S.  Augustine  "  can  manage,  as  we  say,  without  any 
special  inner  meaning.  A  good  sense  of  design  and 
colour  will  carry  them  through,  whereas  an  equally 
good  sense  of  colour  and  design  would  be  quite  inade- 
quate, without  depth  of  feeling,  for  a  Nativity.  At 
present  none  of  the  competitors,  unless  it  be  Mr.  C'avlcv 
Robinson,  has  reached  the  stage  where  an  expression 
of  realised  life  is  possible.  I  hey  all  arc  handling  what 
I  might  describe  as  decorative  properties  or  dummies. 
Mr.  Haves'  people  washing  Irish  linen,  Mr.  Day's 
S.  Augustine,  and  Mr.  Donald  Madarcn's  country-air 
people  mean  simply  nothing  to  their  authors  in  a 
human    way;   they  arc  just  lav  figures   employed  to 

support  designs,   wv  should  be  extravagantly  exigent 

and  ridi<  tllous  if  we  demanded  more  at  this  stage.  What 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  is  evidence  th.it  a  school 
of  mural  decorators  can  be  produced,  not  in  six  months 
or  even  six  years,  but  at  last.  And  this  exhibition 
proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  once  our  intelligent  artists 
have  acquired  the  necessary  habit  of  thought  they  can 
design  paintings  suitable  for  walls. 

It  is  incontestable  that  nothing  but  this  habit  of 
j  thought  is  lidded;  there  is  no  mystery  about  designing 
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for  wall-spaces.  Human  intelligence  is  quite  as  acute 
and  adaptive  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  when  every  Giulio  or  Giovanni  could 
make  a  decent  wall  design.  The  inner  taste  and  signifi- 
cance that  set  great  masters  apart  from  smaller  men 
arc  likely  to  be  as  rare  to-day  as  they  were  in  Florence 
or  Ferrara  ;  but  once  our  practising  artists  and  our 
Students  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  think  of 
everything  they  do  in  terms  of  big  design  we  shall  have 
a  school  of  line  decorators. 

The  Chelsea  Town  Hall  enterprise  seems  to  have 
been  launched  at  a  time  when  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  term  mural  decoration  was  imperfect.  This 
L'rosb\  II. ill  Inhibition  shows  a  general  comprehension 
of  the  term,  which,  though  not  perfect,  has  so  developed 
that  relapse  into  the  stage  of  Royal  Exchange  so-called 
mural  decorations  appears  improbable.  The  awards 
have  on  the  whole  been  wisely  made,  though  Mr. 
Maclaren's  smartness  in  sticking  a  Leonardo  head  on 
a  Johanninc  body  should  have  been  discouraged  ;  an 
adjacent  "  Healing  of  Naaman  "  added  originality  to 
good  design.  The  "  Nativities  "  for  the  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb  Church  in  the  main  relied  too  much  on 
the  leading  strings  of  old  masters.  To  avoid  this,  of 
course,  is  dillicult,  especially  in  an  age  of  higher 
criticism.  Probably  Rembrandt's  method  of  approach- 
ing the  Bible  story  from  an  unconventional  design  stand- 
point will  be  found  more  profitable  than  Italianising. 
Rut  in  any  case  this  kind  of  subject,  that  must  be  treated 
with  an  eye  to  historical  accuracy,  is  far  more  trying 
than  one  completely  independent  of  precedent ;  only 
profound  conviction  will  rise  to  this  emergency. 

With  the  close  of  this  exhibition  the  committee's 
responsibility  ceases;  the  future  of  an  English  school 
of  mural  painting  rests  between  patrons  and  painters. 
So  far  both  have  shown  up  well ;  the  former  in  their 
"  sporting  "  readiness  to  put  walls  at  the  painters'  use, 
the  latter  in  definitely  proving  their  seriousness  and 
ability  to  use  their  opportunity.  For  the  future  growth 
of  this  school  we  must  look  to  the  students  in  the  art 
schools,  hoping  that  they  may  find  teachers  who  will 
bring  them  up  thinking  in  terms  of  spacing,  of 
"  carrying"  design  and  architecture. 

M.  Bakst  is  an  interesting  example  of  an  artist  who 
can  make  remarkably  effective  decorations  because  he 
has  directed  his  thought  to  an  end  demanding  instan- 
taneously striking  design.  When,  leaving  this  train  of 
thought,  he  attempts  what  is  called  realism,  his  drawing 
and  his  colour  simply  n'existcnt  pas.  His  life-size  study 
of  the  nude  is  crudely  incompetent ;  his  fashion  plates 
for  the  Ballet  (especially  those  of  two  years  ago)  are 
very  good.  Some  are  more  than  inspirations  for 
a  dance.  Why  the  drawings  of  1910  arc  in  the  main 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  1912  can  be  easily 
inferred.  Probably  M.  Bakst  was  less  self-conscious 
of  his  gift  in  those  days  and  less  professionally  a 
designer.  For  the  peril  of  becoming  a  dexterous 
machine  for  "  intoxicating  "  draperies  and  colour 
schemes  must  be  always  near  an  artist  placed  as  M. 
Bakst.  Quite  conceivably  he  might  succumb  to  popu- 
larity and  produce  for  exhibition  purposes,  ever  feeling 
more  self-conscious.  I  suspect  the  same  peril  over- 
hangs the  Russian  Ballet,  for  why,  after  all,  should 
they,  or  M.  Bakst,  be  immune  against  fatal  popularity  ? 

I  cannot  understand  the  need  for  prefatory  notes  to 
exhibitions  of  a  painter's  work.  If  some  curious  "  wire- 
less "  apparatus,  or  some  new  mosquito  with  a  tre- 
mendous reputation  for  sleeping  sickness  were  on  show 
we  should  doubtless  need  special  introduction.  But 
why  Mr.  Philip  Connard  must  be  prefaced  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Onions  before  we  can  appreciate  his  pictures  in  the 
Leicester  Galleries  baffles  me.  As  far  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Onions  he  finds  Mr.  Connard  rather  obvious,  and 
there  seems  to  me  little  to  be  added.  A  Belgian  writer 
makes  some  such  distinction  as  the  following  between 
Vermeer  and  his  contemporary  genre  painters  :  "  Les 
autres  sont  amuses  devant  les  choses.  Lui  il  est 
penetre  de  respect  ".  I  feel  that  Mr.  Connard  is  highly 
amused  with  colour  and  light,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
see  him  awed  into  respect  for  nature.  In  consequence 
his  view  is  gay  and  brilliant,  hard  and  almost  brittle. 


The  exhibition  habit  he  has  caught  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  this.  Probably  without  recognising  it  now  he 
pitches  his  key  for  brilliantly  illumined  galleries  ;  in- 
evitably he  takes  liberties  with  truth,  he  sacrifices  tone 
to  pitch.  This  is  but  an  aspect  of  academicism — the 
doing  something  because  it  is  attractive.  If  we 
analyse  most  of  Mr.  Connard's  paintings  we  find  that 
they  are  false,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say, 
deficient  in  relations.  He  sees  so  many  things  with  his 
equable  amusement  that  he  seldom  sees  one  vitally  pre- 
dominant motif  for  which  he  would  ignore  the  rest.  So 
that  it  comes  back  to  the  old  business  of  just  values, 
and  to  the  things  an  artist  sees.  If  they  be  obvious 
and  about  on  a  level  with  ordinary  perceptions  they 
reveal  no  secrets,  and,  as  Mr.  Onions  says,  Mr.  Connard 
is  not  "  out  for  "  secrets.  But  when  he  has  outgrown 
this  phase  of  amused  patronage  and  exhibition  pitch, 
why  should  not  Mr.  Connard  become  penetrated  with 
respect? 

THE  LANDLORD. 

By  Filson  Young. 
"THE  village  lay  steeped  in  the  evening  light,  the 
J-  very  roses  in  its  gardens  gilded  by  the  long  slants 
of  sunshine.  It  was  very  still;  the  birds  were  quiet, 
and  it  was  too  early  yet  for  the  things  that  hum  and 
buzz  at  sunset.  The  cottages  by  the  roadside  were  well 
built,  well  cared  for,  their  little  gardens  ablaze  with 
June  roses;  the  road  stretched  empty  on  either  hand 
under  the  over-arching  trees,  and  a  pretty  lodge-build- 
ing gave  entrance  to  the  park  that  rolled  away  in 
acres  of  grass  and  timber.  Far  away,  against  the 
amber  of  the  western  sky,  a  little  outline  of  smoke-blue 
hills  furnished  a  vista  between  the  trees  and,  an  answer- 
ing note  in  the  foreground,  the  blue  smoke  of  the  even- 
ing fires  went  straight  up  from  little  chimneys. 

It  was  a  perfect  scene  of  that  deep  English  peace 
and  well-being  which  generations  of  us  have  associated 
with  village  life  under  the  old  system  of  land  ownership. 
The  unrest  of  the  towns,  one  felt,  could  never  penetrate 
here,  where  people  lived  close  to  the  actual  fact  of  Earth 
and  her  simple,  inexorable  laws  ;  of  land  to  be  tilled, 
of  food  and  life  to  be  taken  straight  from  the  soil  before 
their  doors.  I  strolled  down  the  road,  enjoying  the 
peace  and  rich  contentment  of  the  scene,  until  I  came 
to  the  little  inn  that  lay  snug  under  its  ancient  trees  ; 
and  sitting  down  at  a  table,  with  a  view  towards  the 
smoke  and  amber  of  the  west,  asked  the  landlord  to 
share  a  jug  of  his  own  brew  with  me.  He  was  a  grave, 
respectable  man  of  some  sixty  years,  rather  silent  at 
first,  but  gradually  tempted  into  talk  through  my  re- 
sponding silence ;  and  when  I  began  to  ask  him  how 
life  went  with  them  there  among  the  trees  and  gardens, 
it  was  no  newspaper  talk  that  I  got,  or  echo  of  things 
read,  but  genuine  information  and  opinion  slowly 
searched  for  and  brought  forth  from  his  dimly  lighted 
but  far  from  disorderly  or  obscure  mind.  But  almost 
the  first  thing  he  said  struck  an  all  too  familiar  note. 

"  Things  are  in  a  queer  way  ",  he  said  slowly,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand  through  the  window  and  pinching  off 
a  rose  that  had  opened  out  to  the  point  of  dissolution. 
"  I  don't  quite  see  what  we  are  coming  to."  The 
pink  petals  fell  in  a  shower  on  to  the  soil.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  going  to  see  changes,  and  big 
changes,  in  the  next  five  years.  It  seems  as  if 
everything  has  been  going  on  smooth  for  a  long  time 
and  now  been,  so  to  speak,  stopped  suddenly  with  a 
jerk.  Take  our  man  here.  A  finer  gentleman,  and  a 
better  landlord  than  the  old  lord  you  would  not  find 
in  England  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  job  for  this  place  when 
he  died  six  months  ago." 

I  thought  I  was  to  hear  the  usual  tale  of  a  personal 
grievance  against  an  agent  translated  into  terms  of 
party  politics  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  innkeeper  did 
not  seem  greatly  to  concern  himself  with  the  party  divi- 
sions of  Parliament ;  in  fact  it  was  some  little  time 
before  I  could  be  sure  to  which  side  he  owned  adherence. 
He  was  a  Conservative  ;  one  who  had  found  under  the 
old  system  well-being  for  himself  and  the  community 
he  lived  in,  and  who  had  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
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examine  very  closely  the  proposals  or  ambitions  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  that  system.  But  a  change 
had  come  with  the  death  of  one  landlord  and  the  suc- 
cession of  another,  and  in  the  rose-trimmed  village  under 
the  evening  sky  things  were  in  the  melting-pot. 

"  I  don't  say  anything  against  this  man  ",  said  the 
innkeeper,  "  he  is  a  very  civil,  pleasant  gentleman;  but 
there  are  changes.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  dis- 
charge fifty  men  off  the  estate.  You  see  it  is  this  way. 
The  old  lord,  he  had  everything  done  on  the  estate  ; 
he  felled  is  own  wood,  kept  a  saw-mill  working,  did 
his  own  building  and  masonry  work.  Now  everything 
is  let  out  to  contract ;  if  a  job  is  to  be  done  they  send 
either  to  London  or  to  Hillford  for  men  to  come  out 
and  do  it.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  it ;  I  don't 
know.  But  what's  the  result?  Twenty  or  thirty 
families  have  notice  to  leave  their  places,  where  they 
have  lived  maybe  for  two  or  three  generations.  They 
look  round,  try  to  find  other  houses  ;  but  they  can't 
find  them  in  this  village — no,  and  not  in  any  village 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  just  have  to  go  ;  and 
within  the  last  three  months  five  of  our  best  fellows 
here,  young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-six, 
have  gone  to  America.  It  doesn't  seem  right  to  me 
that  we  should  lose  men  like  that.  Of  course  it  makes 
people  think ;  and  when  Lloyd  George  and  these 
Socialist  fellows  come  along  and  tell  us  the  old  land- 
owning system  is  all  wrong — well,  it  is  very  hard  to 
find  an  answer  to  them.  When  the  estate  was  properly 
worked  and  men  could  find  homes  and  work,  and  work 
for  their  children,  if  the  people  who  wanted  to  change 
everything  came  along  we  only  had  to  tell  them  to  look 
round  and  say,  "  We  are  all  right  here  ;  we  don't  want 
any  changes  ;  you  can't  make  a  revolution  when  people 
are  content.  But  when  a  man  is  forced  to  leave  the 
country  where  he  has  been  born  and  bred,  not  because  he 
cannot  work  or  because  there  is  not  work  for  him  to 
do,  but  because  there  is  nowhere  for  him  to  live,  when 
the  very  work  he  was  doing  is  let  out  by  contract  to 
people  at  a  distance — why,  then  one  is  apt  to  listen 
to  what  these  other  people  have  got  to  say,  and  wonder 
if  there  is  not  maybe  something  in  it  after  all.  This 
man  here  thinks  he  is  no  doubt  as  good  a  Tory  as  his 
father  was  ;  I  don't  know  about  that  or  about  what 
they  say  in  Parliament  ;  all  I  know  is  he  has  made  more 
Radicals  here  in  six  months  than  his  father  made  in 
his  lifetime  ". 

I  was  incidentally  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  this  man's 
mind  the  issue  lay  between  three  things  :  the  old  order 
of  things  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  had  proved  to 
be  good,  but  which  he  felt  was  in  some  way  being 
betrayed  by  his  landlord;  Lloyd  George,  the  man  who 
preached  a  new  gospel,  not  perfectly  understood  nor 
as  yet  closely  examined  ;  to  be  doubled,  but  by  no  means 
to  be  rejected  as  yet;  and  the  Socialists,  a  vague  cloud 
of  malevolent  spirits  whose  desire  was  to  break  every- 
thing up  and  take  it  away  in  pieces  for  themselves. 
There  was  only  one  personality  in  politics — Lloyd 
George.  The  name  of  Asquith  or  of  Bonar  Law,  of 
Balfour  or  even  of  Chun  hill,  was  never  on  his  lips  ; 
on  the  subject  of  Tariff  Reform  his  mind  was  impene- 
trable. He  was  a  man  who  did  not  look  beyond  the 
Conditions  immediately  around  himself;  but  them  he 
did  ft  rutinise  earnestly,  and  revolve  things  in  his  mind 
in  a  slow  but  v>mewhat  just  kind  of  way  ;  who  seriouslv 
wished  for  the  welfare  of -that  part  of  the  world  that 
Came  within  his  view.  He  was  a  man  who  clearly  did 
not  love  change  for  its  own  sake  ;  who  would  for  that 
reason  resist  change  even  if  it  had  reached  the  point 
of  being  desirable,  and  who  was,  in  his  own  wav. 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived, 
and  aware  of  the  <  in  Umatancei  in  which  they  could  or 
could  not  continue. 

Through  him  also,  and  by  other  knowledge  as  well, 
I  had  a  <ertain  vision  of  his  landlord  as  a  man  doing 
his  part  to  wreck  the  system  to  which  he  owed  every- 
thing, whose  Continuance  he  longed  for  and  desired 
above  all  things,  but  whi*  fa  he  was  undermining  more 
surely  and  fatally  than  any  man  from  without.  He  had 
succeeded  to  this  handsome  property  sooner  than  had 
Ixcn  e\pe<  ted  ;  but  where  his  father  had  been  content 


to  live  in  two  houses  he,  since  his  mother  must  have 
one  of  them,  felt  obliged  to  provide  himself  with 
a  third ;  and  probably,  in  order  to  meet  the  death 
duties,  he  had  instituted  a  hasty,  mistaken  policy  of 
squeezing  more  ready  money  out  of  the  estate.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  a  man  wanting  to  begin,  not  only  where 
his  father  left  off,  but  at  the  point  at  which  his  father's 
liberality  had  enabled  him  to  reach  ;  and  of  the  luxuries 
and  amenities  of  life  thus  achieved  he  proposed  to 
abate  no  part  whatsoever,  although  it  was  his  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  if  the  estate  was  to  recover  the  shock  of 
the  financial  strain  of  the  succession  duties.  And 
meanwhile  there  was  dumb  misery,  violent  interruption 
of  life,  and  an  end  of  hopefulness  in  more  than  one  of 
the  pretty  cottages  among  the  roses  ;  and  at  least  five 
young  men,  with  five  pairs  of  arms  which  should  have 
been  at  work  for  England,  had  gone  across  the  sea  to 
found  families  and  make  citizens  of  another  empire. 

As  I  walked  home  through  a  dusk  that  was  fragrant 
with  the  smell  of  lime  trees  I  thought  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  "  Noblesse  Oblige  ",  and  of  the  deaf  ears 
on  which  that  appeal  of  the  greatest  living  Irish  states- 
man to  members  of  his  own  class  had  fallen  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  wondering  if  lack  of  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility due  to  high  station,  and  unwillingness  to 
sacrifice  ease  and  comfort  for  the  public  good,  would 
ever  desolate  this  Edeh-like  English  countryside  as  it 
once  desolated  Ireland,  until  the  power  to  do  either  harm 
or  good  would  be  taken  away  from  the  class  that  had 
neglected  or  abused  it.  A  tree  may  continue  to  load 
itself  with  blossom  for  a  little  while,  even  when  the  roots 
are  starving  ;  but  if  the  top  be  overloaded  and  the  roots 
starved  and  exposed  the  tree  will  fall,  as  a  society  which 
is  top-heavy  must  fall. 


IX  A  GREEX  LAND. 
I. 

By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

I CAN  understand  the  feeling  experienced  by  some 
visitors  from  far-distant  sunburnt  lands — our 
Antipodean  "dependencies",  for  example — on  first 
coming  to  England,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  country 
is  greenest.  The  unimagined  brilliancy  of  the  hue  and 
its  universality  affects  them  powerfully  ;  for  though 
green  was  known  to  them  in  sea  and  sky  and  earth 
and  in  a  parrot's  plumage  it  is  not  really  the  colour  of 
nature  in  their  world  as  in  ours.  It  is  a  surprise  to  all 
and  in  some  a  pure  delight,  but  to  others  it  appears 
unnatural,  and  is  degraded  by  its  association  in  the 
mind  with  fresh  green  paint.  But  to  those  who  live 
in  England,  especially  in  the  southern  parts,  this 
verdure  is  never  more  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the 
soul  than  when  we  come  to  it  straight  from  some  such 
hilly  and  moorland  district  as,  say,  that  of  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  with  its  brown,  harsh,  desolate  aspect. 
All  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  our  southern  land- 
scape what  it  is  to  us  are  then  intensified,  or  "  illus- 
trated by  their  contraries  ",  as  Defoe  would  have  said. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  coming  south  Irom  the  Peak 
district  at  the  end  of  May,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  never 
since  I  had  known  England,  from  that  morning  iti  early 
May  when  I  saw  the  sun  rise  behind  the  white  (lilts 
and  green  downs  of  Wight  and  the  Hampshire  shore, 
had  it  seemed  so  surpassingly  lovely — so  like  a  dream 

of  some  heavenly  country;   There  have  been  days  of 

torment  and  weariness  when  the  wish  has  come  to  me 
that  I  might  be  transported  Irom  this  ball  l<>  the  utter- 
most confines  of  the  universe,  to  the  remotest  of  all  the 
Unnumbered  stars,  to  some  rock  or  outpost  beyond  the 
furthest  of  them  all,  where  I  might  sit  with  all  matter, 
all  life,  for  e\er  behind  and  with  nothing  but  infinite 
empt)  space  before  me,  thinking,  feeling,  remembering 

nothing,  through  all  eternity.     Now  tin*  wish  or 

thought  of  a  journey  to  the  stars  came  to  me  again,  but 

with  a  different  motive  1  in  the  present  instance  it  was 

purely  for  the  sake  of  the  long  and  wholly  delightful 
journev,  rot  for  anything  at  the  end.  My  wish  was 
now  to  prolong  the  d<  light  of  travelling  in  sin  h  scenes 
indefinitelv.     Could  anyone  imagine  a  greater  bliss  than 
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to  sit  or  recline  at  case  in  a  railway  carriage  with  that 
immortal  green  of  earth  ever  before  him,  so  varied  in 
its  shaclesi  so  flowery,  splashed  everywhere  with  tender, 
brilliant  gold  of  buttercups,  so  bathed  in  sunlight  and 
shaded  with  great  trees — green  woods  with  their  roots 
in  the  divine  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinth?  Who  would 
not  \\i>h  to  go  on  for  days,  months,  years,  even  to  the 
stars  if  we  could  travel  to  them  in  that  way  ! 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  stars,  nor  am  I  anxious 
to  visit  them  ;  it  was  only  the  thought  of  the  long  green 
wav  that  fascinated  me.  But  by  and  by  it  came  into 
my  mind  that  someone  had  said,  just  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  their  distance  from  earth,  that  it 
would  take  a  non-stopping  express  train  forty  million 
years  to  get  to  a  star — which  star,  if  any  particular  one 
w  as  meant,  I  don't  remember.  The  thought  of  it  began 
to  oppress  me,  for  by  and  by,  after  a  few  centuries 
perhaps,  I  should  begin  to  wish  for  a  break,  a  stop  for 
half  an  hour,  let  us  say,  at  some  small  wayside  station 
to  enable  me  to  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  my  back 
in  the  grass  to  gaze  up  into  the  blue  sky  with  its  floating 
white  clouds,  and,  above  all,  to  listen  to  the  skylark 
and  to  every  other  sweet  singing  bird.  I  began  to  think 
that  seeing  is  not  everything,  since  we  have  other 
senses  ;  I  wanted  to  hear  and  smell  and  taste  and  feel. 
I  recalled  the  poet  to  his  Cynthia  when  she  was  nearest  : 

"  Yet  I  desire 
To  come  more  close  to  thee,  and  to  be  nigher  ". 

For  my  mistress  is  more  to  me  than  any  Cynthia  to  any 
poet ;  she  is  immortal  and  has  green  hair  and  green 
eyes,  and  her  body  and  soul  are  green,  and  to  those  who 
live  with  and  love  her  she  gives  a  green  soul  as  a  special 
favour. 

With  this  feeling  impelling  me  I  quitted  the  train  and 
took  to  the  wheel,  which  runs  without  a  sound,  as  a 
serpent  glides  or  a  swallow  skims,  and  brings  you  down 
to  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  earth.  I  rambled  in 
several  counties,  viewing  many  towns  and  villages,  con- 
versing with  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  ;  yet  all 
this  left  but  slight  and  quickly-fading  impressions,  for 
in  my  Sittings  about  a  green  land  when  it  was  greenest 
I  had  an  object  ever  present  in  my  mind — the  desire  to 
see  and  hear  certain  rare  singing  birds,  found  chiefly 
in  the  south,  where  rarity  is  in  most  cases  due  to  the 
collectors  for  the  cabinet,  bird-catchers,  and  other 
Philistines  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  destruction 
of  all  loveliest  forms  of  life.  Thus,  the  clear  w  histle  of 
a  golden  oriole,  when  I  listened  to  it  in  a  strictly- 
guarded  wood,  where  it  breeds  annually  and  where  I 
was  permitted  to  spend  a  day,  was  more  to  me  than 
the  sight  of  towns,  villages,  castles,  ruins,  and  cathe- 
drals, and  more  than  adventures  among  the  people. 

This,  then,  is  but  a  hasty  and  careless  itinerary. 

Going  west  I  was  at  Blandford,  then  at  Wimborne, 
where  I  found  nothing  in  the  town  to  detain  me  except 
the  minster,  and  nothing  in  that  but  the  whiteness  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built,  with  here  and  there  one 
of  a  surprising  red  placed  at  random,  giving  the  struc- 
ture a  harlequin  appearance,  unlike  that  of  any  other 
church  known  to  me.  At  Wareham,  a  small,  ancient 
village-like  town  in  a  beautiful,  unspoilt-looking 
country,  I  was  long  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  Edward  the  Martyr's  stone  coffin, 
when  a  great  gloom  came  over  the  earth  and  made  the 
interior  almost  dark.  Coming  out  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  while  I  had  been  in  there  with  the  coffin 
and  the  poor  boy-king's  ghost,  the  streets  outside  had 
been  turned  into  muddy,  rushing  rivers,  and  going  to 
a  group  of  men  standing  near,  I  asked  them  where  all 
that  water  came  from.  "  From  above,  I  imagine  ", 
replied  one,  smiling  at  my  simplicity,  which  reply 
brought  back  to  my  mind  a  story  of  a  good  little  bov 
read  in  my  childhood.  This  little  boy  had  been  reli- 
giously taught  to  say  about  everything  painful  or 
unpleasant  which  befell  him,  from  the  loss  of  a  tov 
or  a  wetting  or  a  birching  to  an  attack  of  measles  or 
mumps  or  scarlatina,  that  it  "  came  from  above  ".  Xow 
one  day,  during  a  very  high  w  ind,  he  was  knocked  dow  n 
senseless  by  a  tile  falling  on  his  head,  and,  recovering 


consciousness,  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  come  to  his  assistance.  Picking 
himself  up  and  pointing  to  the  tile  which  had  knocked 
him  down  at  his  feet  he  remarked,  "  It  comes  from 
above  ".  At  which  the  crowd  laughed,  for  they  were  a 
frivolous  people  in  that  town,  and  they  asked  where  else 
it  could  come  from  ? 

That  little  town  of  ancient  memories  and  a  cloud- 
burst, with  the  villages  round  it,  is  a  good  place  to  be 
in,  but  it  could  not  keep  me  since  I  could  not  find  there 
what  I  had  gone  out  to  seek  ;  so  very  soon  I  turned 
eastward  again,  going  by  way  of  Poole,  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  years.  There  I  met  with  a  surprising 
experience.  There  is  a  fine  public  park  at  Poole,  with 
extensive  green  spaces  and  a  lake  for  boating — the 
largest  lake  in  any  public  park  in  England.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  thronged  with  the  towns- 
people who  had  gathered  at  that  place  to  recreate  them- 
selves after  their  day's  work,  and  never  have  I  seen 
a  people  enjoy  themselves  more  heartily,  or  one  that 
seemed  more  like  a  naturally  joyous  people.  The 
greatest  crowd  was  round  the  bandstand,  where 
hundreds  of  people  were  resting  on  chairs  or  sitting 
and  lying  on  the  grass,  whilst  others  danced  on  the 
green  or  on  the  large  open-air  dancing  floors  made  for 
the  purpose.  Further  away  youths  and  boys  were 
running  races  and  playing  ball  on  the  lawns,  whilst 
numbers  of  prettily-dressed  girls  flitted  up  and  down 
the  paths  on  bicycles.  So  much  liberty  in  a  public  park 
was  very  unusual.  Xow  just  when  I  came  on  the  scene 
at  about  six  o'clock  a  big  cloud  came  up  from  the  south- 
east and  grew  and  grew  until  it  covered  half  the  entire 
heavens  with  its  blackness  ;  and  as  it  spread  higher  and 
nearer  the  thunder  heard  at  intervals  increased  in  power 
and  was  more  frequent,  accompanied  with  vivid  flashes 
of  forked  lightning  which,  one  would  imagine,  would 
have  sent  the  people  in  terror  to  their  homes.  For  a 
very  little  more  and  the  storm  would  be  directly  over 
us,  and  the  whole  crowd  deluged  with  rain.  But 
though  it  remained  near  us  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  losing  that  black,  threatening  aspect,  with 
occasional  little  tempests  of  rain,  it  did  not  quite  reach 
us,  and  I  then  noticed,  when  strolling  about  the  ground, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  appre- 
hension or  nervousness  in  the  people.  The  fun  and 
frolic  continued  without  a  break  through  it  all  until,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  people  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Xowr  I  can  imagine  that  the  people  I  had  been  staying 
with  on  those  cold,  harsh  moors  in  Derbyshire  would 
have  stared  and  gasped  with  astonishment  at  such  a 
scene,  and  would  perhaps  have  refused  to  believe  that 
it  was  an  everyday  scene  in  that  place,  that  this  was 
how  the  people  spent  their  evenings  after  each  day's 
work.  I  can  imagine,  too,  that  some  nonagenarian  or 
centenarian,  who  had  from  his  youth  dreamed  of  a  freer, 
sweeter,  more  joyous  life  for  the  people  of  his  country, 
on  coming  down  from  some  such  unchanged  district  as 
the  one  just  mentioned  and  looking  upon  the  scene  I 
have  described,  would  be  able  to  say  from  his  very 
heart,  "  Xow  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace 

Quitting  Poole,  I  ran  for  ten  miles  along  a  continuous 
thoroughfare,  through  Bournemouth  to  Christchurch, 
with  the  ugliness  and  infernal  jar  and  clang  of  the 
electric  trams  the  whole  way.  Only  when  I  got  to  the 
shade  of  the  grey  old  priory  church  did  I  feel  that  I  was 
safely  out  of  Pandemonium  and  on  the  threshold  of  that 
county  richest  of  all  in  wild  life  which  continually  calls 
me  back  from  all  others,  south,  west,  and  north,  to  its 
heaths  and  forests  and  rivers. 


RELIGIOX  AXD  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.* 
By  Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 

OXFORD,  the  ancient  home  of  religious  move- 
ments, has  at  last,  not  a  professorship — that 
would  be  too  much,  such  bold  doings  we  leave  to 
younger    Universities — but   a   modest  lectureship  in 

*  ' '  Greece  and  Babylon :  a  Comparative  Sketch  of  Mesopo- 
tamian,  Anatolian  and  Hellenic  Religions."  By  Lewis  R.  Farnell. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.    191.1.  7s.6d.net. 
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Natural  and  Comparative  Religion.  Dr.  Farnell  is 
the  first  Wilde  Lecturer,  the  present  book  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  foundation.  As  such,  no  less  than  for  its 
own  weight  and  merits,  it  calls  for  careful  scrutiny. 
It  is,  or  should  be,  representative.  We  may  fairly 
demand  that  it  should  not  only  embody  the  best  and 
most  recent  results  of  the  comparative  study  of  reli- 
gions, but  that  it  should  definitely  widen  our  horizon. 

The  subject  of  the  Wilde  Lectures  was  the  com- 
parison of  Mesopotamian,  Anatolian  and  Hellenic 
religions  with  a  view  to  answering  the  question  "  Did 
Babylon  influence  primitive  Greece?  "  From  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  Phoenician  phoenix  there  has  arisen,  as 
is  well  known,  a  school  of  thinkers  whose  motto  once 
more  is  "  Ex  Oriente  Lux  ".  Again  and  again  the 
Star  in  the  East  appears,  but  this  time  the  Wise  Men 
refuse  to  be  guided.  Dr.  Farnell  returns  to  his  own 
question  an  emphatic  "  No  "  ;  and  he  writes,  "  The  most 
recent  researches  into  Mesopotamian  history  establish 
with  certainty  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  direct 
political  contact  possible  between  the  powers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  western  shores  of  the 
.oEgean  in  the  second  millennium  b.c."  Substantially 
this  is  true.  Tiglath-Pileser,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  pushed  through  to  Cilicia  and 
Phoenicia  in  the  south  ;  in  the  north  Sinope  was  founded 
by  Assyrians  and  took  its  name  from  the  Assyrian  god 
Sin;  but  on  the  Greek  orbis  terrarum,  the  circle  of 
littoral  lands  that  fringe  the  ^gean,  there  was  no  per- 
manent Mesopotamian  settlement  or  influence.  And 
why?  The  answer  would  have  greyed  the  hair  of 
last  century's  orthodoxy.  It  is,  in  two  words,  "  The 
Hittites  ".  The  Hittites,  hated  of  the  Semites.  How 
many  a  scholar  has  echoed  the  plaint  of  Rebekah,  "  I 
am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth  : 
if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  what 
good  shall  my  life  do  me?  " 

These  daughters  of  Heth,  misunderstood  by  the 
Greeks  and,  in  characteristic  fashion,  so  strangely 
beautified  !  Dr.  Leonhard  has  shown  us  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  that,  in  the  myths  of  the  Amazons,  in  the 
stories  of  Penthesileia,  Hippolyte,  Myrina,  in  their 
combats  with  Greek  heroes  and  their  swift,  pathetic 
downfall,  are  enshrined  the  traditions,  the  customs, 
nay,  the  very  geographical  distribution  of  the  horse- 
loving,  axe-bearing  Hittites.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  but  one  veteran  scholar,  Professor  Saycc,  who 
dared  to  name  and  claim  the  Hittites  as  an  integral 
factor  in  ancient  history.  His  was  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  a  voice  of  valorous  imagination.  He 
has  lived  to  see  them  established  in  the  inner  strong- 
hold of  science.  Dr.  Farnell,  following  a  host  of 
modern  scholars,  of  whom  the  sanest  and  strongest 
exponent  in  England  is  Dr.  Hogarth,  sees  clearly  what 
was  the  main  barrier  between  Babylon  and  Greece. 

"  Between  nascent  Hellas  and  the  great  world  of 
Mesopotamia  there  were  powerful  and  possibly  inde- 
pendent strata  of  cultures  interposing.  We  have  to 
reckon  first  with  the  great  Hittite  kingdom  which 
included  Cappadocia  and  Northern  Syria,  and  was  in 
close  touch  with  Phrvgia  and  many  of  the  communities 
of  the  shore-line  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which  at  the  period 
of  the  Tel-cl-Amarna  correspondence  was  in  diplomatic 
relations  and  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  powers  ". 

So  far  all  is  clear  and  straightforward.  Dr.  Farnell 
is  not,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  be,  an  Oriental 
specialist,  but  he  follows  the  best  spe«  ialist  opinion  in 
holding  that  Babylon  did  not  in  early  flays  influence 
Greek  religion,  because  of  the  Anatolian  and  mainly 
Hittite  barrier  interposed.  Next,  leaving  the  historical 
question  of  actual  fact,  he  turns  to  the  vaguer  question, 
Arc  there  sufficient  analogies  between  the  two  religions 
to  establish  an  a  priori  likelihood  of  lx>rrowing?  This 
inquiry,  which,  if  the  borrowing  is  historically  ruled  out, 
we  should  have  thought  might  have  been  allowed  to 
lapse,  Dr.  Farnell  holds  to  be  highly  instructive,  Mid 
he  proceeds  to  what  he  <  alls  w  ith  v>m<-  pomp  "  the 
Morphology  of  the  Compared  Religions".  He  pro- 
ceeds, that  is,  to  classify  the  religions  he  is  comparing 
according  to  certain  "  test  standards  "  that  he  sets  up. 


He  lectures  Dr.  Tiele  because  Dr.  Tiele  in  his  good 
old-fashioned  way  classifies  religions  as  either  "  Nature 
Religions  "  or  "  Ethical  Religions  ".  This  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Farnell,  "  fruitless  ".  Instead  he  substitutes  a 
number  of  "  test  standards  "  involving  a  classification 
which  seems  to  him  more  up  to  date,  and  we  suppose 
"  fruitful  ".  These  "  test  standards  "  are  an  odd 
medley.  First  and  foremost,  Does  a  religion  regard  its 
gods  as  vague  daemons  or  full-blown  personalities? 
Here,  according  to  Dr.  Farnell,  Greeks  and  Baby- 
lonians are  on  the  same  plane  of  "  morphology  ",  both 
have  an  "  Olympian  "  pantheon.  Next,  Is  a  religion 
mainly  anthropomorphic  or  theriomorphic  ?  Does  a 
religion  invent  cosmogonies  or  not?  Is  its  ritual  one  of 
sorrow  or  of  joy  ?  Does  it  include  much  or  little  magic? 
Is  it  pure  or  polygamous  ?  Truly  of  the  making  of  such 
"  test  standards  "  there  is  no  end,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  comparisons  can  bear  scientific  fruit. 

Now  in  the  scientific  study  of  religions  "  morpho- 
logy "  has  a  clear  and  definite  and  most  important, 
indeed  fundamental,  place.  The  true  morphology  is 
not  the  study  of  the  shifting  forms  and  emotional 
colours  a  belief  may  take  on,  but  the  social  structure 
out  of  which  and  by  which  the  belief  is  projected.  Dr. 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  as  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Section  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, littered  these  memorable  words  :  "  It  is  with 
social  structure  that  we  must  begin  the  attempt  to 
analyse  culture",  and  by  the  instances  he  selected  it 
was  clear  that  first  and  foremost  in  primitive  culture 
stood  religion.  Religion  is  to  primitive  man  mainly 
the  utterance,  the  expression,  of  his  social,  collective 
needs  and  emotions.  Dr.  Farnell  is  uneasily  aware  of 
the  "social  element"  in  religion;  he  fumbles  and 
fidgets  with  it,  but  he  cannot  or  will  not  face  the  real 
issue  that  sanctity  and,  in  its  last  analysis,  divinity, 
is,  to  primitive  man,  social  sanction.  Language  itself 
enshrines  the  truth. 

We  will  take  the  simplest  possible  instance.  The 
Latins  have  a  god  Terminus,  an  old  boundary  stone,  the 
Greeks  have  a  god  Horios,  "  He  of  the  boundaries  "  ; 
the  Babylonians  have  Ninib,  "  Lord  of  the  Boundaries  ". 
These  are,  says  Dr.  Farnell  (p.  127),  evidence  of  the 
"  dependence  of  State  institutions  upon  cult  and  reli- 
gious ideas  ".  Was  ever  cart  so  put  before  the  horse? 
Does  Dr.  Farnell  really  hold  that  there  was  a  god,  a 
"  false  "  god  Ninib,  Terminus,  Horios,  who  "  presided 
over  boundaries  "?  Can  he  not  grasp  once  and  for  all 
that  the  social  fact,  that  bit  of  social  structure  which 
has  to  do  with  property,  with  the  dividing  of  field  from 
field,  has  given  birth  to  the  god  who  "  presides  "  over 
it?  Who  is  Dike?  She  is  the  dividing  of  one  man's 
lot  and  way  of  life  from  another.  She  is  departmental- 
ism incarnate.  Who  is  Moira?  She  is  the  "  partition  " 
of  things,  the  fate  that  falls  by  the  lot.  Who  is  Themis  ? 
She  is  the  custom,  the  social  conscience  of  the  tribe. 
Who  is  Aguieus?  He  is  the  city  street  come  to  life. 
Dr.  Farnell  need  not  go  beyond  Oxford  to  learn  this 
lesson  of  the  social  origin  of  divinities.  Zeus 
"  Aphiktor  ",  "Zeus  the  Suppliant",  is  not  the  god 
who  "observed  or  avenged  the  suppliant";  he  is — 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  tells  us,  in  his  "  Rise  of  the 
Greek  Epic"  (p.  291,  note  1) — "a  'projection'  of  the 
rite  of  supplication  :  a  conception  generated  from  a 
band  of  suppliants  "i  So  Bacchos  is  "projected" 
from  the  initialed  Bacchoi,  and,  simplest  case  of  all, 
Amphictyon  from  the.  Amphictyoncs.  Till  this  simple 
truth  is  grasped  vague  talk  about  the  social  aspects  of 
Greek  religion  is,  for  any  scientific  advance,  so  much 
w  astc-papcr. 

Wc  have  spoken  plainly  and  strongly,  and  this  for 
a  praeDC&l  reason.  Dr.  l-'arnell  is  afraid  of  "  Origins  ", 
though  he  feels  their  "  fascination  "  and  even  their 
"  inevitableness  for  one  who  wishes  wholly  to  under- 
stand the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  higher  world  reli- 
gions ".  But  the  "  rmbryolog v  of  the  subject  ",  the 
"merely  savage  religious  psychology,  ritual,  and  insti- 
tutions "  is,  he  says,  Mr.  Man-It's  business,  and,  more- 
over, Dr.  Wilde  expressly  desires  "that  the  exposi- 
tion of  comparative  religion  should  be  mainly  en  elm  Ida* 
tion  and  comparison  of  the-  higher  forms  and  ideas 
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in  the  more  advanced  religions".  This  limitation, 
Dr.  Farnell  says,  and  we  believe  him,  he  "  cheer- 
fully accepts  ".  The  limitation  looks  excellent  on 
paper;  in  practice  it  cannot  work.  You  cannot  build 
before  the  foundations  arc  laid.  Science  demands 
nowadays  that,  before  religions  can  be  fruitfully  "  com- 
pared ",  the  social  structure  and  social  conditions  out 
of  which  they  sprang  should  be  analysed.  The  first 
Wilde  Lecturer  has  yet,  we  believe,  a  year  of  his  tenure 
of  office  to  run  ;  he  has  considerable  learning  at  his 
command  and  a  real  enthusiasm  ;  will  he  not  be  warned 
in  time,  turn  his  back  on  a  belated  psychology  and  give 
us  a  second  volume  which  shall  be,  not  only  a  monument 
of  industry  and  a  mine  of  information,  but  also  a  model 
of  method? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  LESLIE  SCOTT  ON  LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  regret  very  much  to  see  that  a  Conservative 
(if  the  word  is  still  permitted)  member  of  Parliament 
and  a  lawyer  has  made  use  of  your  columns  to  defend  the 
Trade  Unions  Bill,  which  he  no  doubt  rightly  describes 
as  "a  concession  to  the  Labour  demand  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Osborne  judgment  ".  It  is  a  deplorable 
and  very  dangerous  policy  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  bidding  of  a  political  group.  As  Mr.  Leslie  Scott 
is  a  lawyer,  I  presume  he  has  read  and  understood  the 
judgments  of  Lords  Justices  Farwell  and  Fletcher 
Moulton  and  of  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline.  He  must 
therefore  be  aware  that  these  distinguished  lawyers  have 
pronounced  the  system  of  Labour  representation,  as  it 
exists,  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Constitution — that  is,  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
representative  government.  And  it  is  so  for  this  reason. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  representative  government 
is  that  a  member  represents  and  is  responsible  to  the 
constituency  for  which  he  sits,  and  to  no  other  body,  or 
persons.  But  a  Labour  member  is  not  responsible  to  the 
constituency  for  which  he  sits,  but  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Labour  party,  or  whatever  the  proper 
title  of  the  political  organisation  of  the  Labour  party 
may  be.  The  member  for  Cardiff  or  the  member  for 
Leicester  is  not  responsible  for  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct to  the  electors  of  Cardiff  or  Leicester,  but  to  an 
organisation  wholly  outside  Cardiff  or  Leicester,  by 
which,  until  the  other  day,  he  was  paid,  and  from  which 
he  still  takes  his  orders.  The  member  for  the  Black- 
friars  division  of  Glasgow  may  not  care  "  a  continental 
damn  "  for  Glasgow  or  its  inhabitants;  they  are  not 
his  masters,  though  they  have  honoured  him  by  their 
choice.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  apparently  wishes  to  see  this 
system  of  returning  members  to  Parliament  extended. 
I  do  not,  for  I  agree  with  the  Lords  Justices  and  with 
Lord  Shaw  that  it  is  wholly  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  representative  government.  The  judg- 
ments of  these  eminent  men  were  so  strong  upon  the 
illegality  of  members  being  paid  by  an  organisation  out- 
side the  constituency,  that  the  Government  bethought 
them  of  the  happy  device  of  paying  all  members  of 
Parliament,  thus  inflicting  a  blow  on  the  prestige  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  which  it  will  never  recover. 
I  know  that  the  Labour  members  regard  the  judges  as 
"  old  fogeys  ".  But  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  cannot  share  this 
opinion,  as  he  will  one  day  be  one  of  them.  What  has 
Mr.  Scott  to  say  to  the  declaration  which  used  to  be — 
and  perhaps  still  is — signed  by  every  Labour  member 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  in  all  things  obey,  not  his 
constituents,  but  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Labour  party?  What  is  the  value,  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Legislature,  of  a  House  of  Commons  composed, 
even  partially,  of  members  so  bound?  With  regard  to  the 
wider  question  raised  by  Mr.  Scott  of  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation as  substitutes  for  strikes,  I  venture  to  express 
my  humble  but  decided  opinion  that  there  will  be  no 


end  to  what  is  called  labour  unrest  until  working  men 
are  taught  by  the  law  that  a  contract  is  a  bilateral 
agreement,  binding  on  both  parties,  and  negligible  by 
either  at  his  cost.  "  The  world  is  at  an  end  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  contracts",  is  an  old  saying  of 
the  Brehon  law,  which  I  regret  to  find  is  unknown  to 
or  unappreciated  by  a  Conservative  lawyer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


MR.   MASEFI ELD'S  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Burleigh  Street  W.C.,  24  June  1912. 

Sir, — Poor  dear  Mr.  Barton  !  How  he  permits  him- 
self to  be  stirred  up  with  the  long  pole,  as  it  were  !  A 
single,  not  unkindly  dig  rouses  him  out  of  his  five  senses, 
and  he  calls  the  world  to  witness  that  hell  holds  no  fury 
like  a  provincial  critic  confuted. 

Though  the  subject  under  discussion  (save  the  mark) 
is  Mr.  Masefield's  poetry  and  not  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  wicked- 
ness, or  other  people's  tempers,  I  shall  offer  an  un- 
stopped ear  to  your  correspondent's  inexperienced  howl. 
He  has  been  a  deep  student  of  my  works  and  learnt 
nothing.  He  despises  every  line  I  have  printed  ;  and 
one's  sonnets  do  not  attain  to  the  high  and  exacting 
standards  he  has  set  up  at  Wakefield. 

I  must  try  harder  ! 

Mr.  Barton's  general  charges  arc  as  silly  as  they  are 
irrelevant.  Appearing  where  they  do  they  might  war- 
rant an  elaborate  personal  unfolding,  if  life  were  not 
so  short.  For  the  moment,  I  shall  content  myself  by 
inviting  your  gentleman  with  the  mud-bucket  to  come 
on  with  his  instances.  Let  him  tear  from  its  context 
a  single  paragraph  of  mine  which  "condemns"  or 
"belittles"  what  is  good.  Let  him  say  the  name  of 
the  piece  of  honest  literature  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  attempted 
to  cry  down  ;  let  him  produce  an  author  of  verse  or 
prose  who  can  aver,  "  T.  VV.  H.  C.  fell  foul  of  me  on 
other  grounds  than  my  palpable  faults  ". 

If  Mr.  Barton  fails  to  do  this  by  specific  quotation 
out  of  my  brutal  bookstall  ephemerae,  ancient  or 
modern,  he  had  better  get  ready  to  eat  his  words. 

And  I  have  italicised  in  the  following  passage  some 
words  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  eat  now.  "  I 
[J.  E.  Barton]  do  not  say  there  arc  no  arguments  for 
such  a  standpoint.  It  may  after  all  be  right,  and  per- 
haps T.  W.  H.  C.  will  maintain  it  in  the  case  of  Marlowe, 
for  example.  There  is  no  sense,  however,  and  as  a 
ride  little  sincerity  in  the  attitude  of  a  critic  who  accepts 
these  things  in  the  work  of  established  poets  and  makes 
them  the  very  core  of  his  condemnation  when  he  deals 
with  lesser  writers." 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Barton  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  never 
accepted  "  these  things  "  in  anybody — big  or  little.  To 
take  an  instance  which  must  be  well  within  Mr.  Barton's 
knowledge  if  he  is  honest  in  his  professed  acquaintance 
with  T.  W.  H.  C.'s  writings  ;  there  is  an  established  poet 
called  Robert  Burns.  When  my  turn  came  to  deal 
with  Burns,  I  said  a  say  about  "  these  things"  quite 
plainly,  and  the  Mr.  Bartons  of  the  period  duly  leavened 
their  abuse  by  observing  that  I  might  be  right.  "  Shrill 
conceit",  "  petty  spleen"  and  "  colossal  bumptious- 
ness "  on  my  part  obviously  !  But  what  are  your 
readers  to  think  of  Mr.  Barton's  artless  suggestio 
falsi? 

Then  Mr.  Barton  trots  out  the  old,  unhappy,  dis- 
ingenuous Shakespeare  argument  :  "If  brutality,  lust 
and  murder  must  never  be  treated  by  poets  at  all  [a 
suggestion,  by  the  way,  which  I  have  not  made] ,  the 
obvious  inference  is  sound  enough  as  to  Mr.  Masefield, 
but  also  excludes  from  poetry  a  good  deal  of  Shake- 
speare ".  Of  course,  Mr.  Barton  wishes  us  to  bestow 
on  Mr.  Masefield's  beer-flown  yokel  from  the  Bye 
Street  the  intellectual  respect  which  we  are  nobly  con- 
strained to  pay  to  Hamlet ;  and,  of  course,  he  fails  to 
recognise  that  the  lust  portrayed  in  Shakespeare  is  por- 
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traycd  in  its  ordinary,  abiding  and  (as  Shakespeare  and 
other  decent  men  see  it)  sometimes  humorous  relation 
to  life,  and  not  as  a  greasy  surfeit  for  the  libidinous. 
While  as  to  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  William 
Shakespeare's  two  set  efforts  in  this  direction— namely, 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  " — I 
shall  point  out  that  Shakespeare  did  not  tack  religious 
verses  to  them  for  the  pleasuring  of  the  pious  ;  neither 
did  he  call  one  of  them  "  The  Plan  of  Salvation  "  or  the 
other  "  What  is  Home  without  a  Mother  "  ? 

As  for  "  exclusion  ",  whether  it  be  of  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Shelley,  Swinburne,  or  any  other,  I  make  no 
bones  about  asserting  that  so  far  as  a  poet  commits 
himself  to  the  disgust  of  decently-minded  people,  pre- 
cisely so  far  does  he  exclude  himself,  and  precisely  so 
far  should  he  be  excluded. 

In  any  case,  with  what  lines  out  of  Shakespeare  will 
Mr.  Barton  justify  the  following  out  of  Masefield? 

"  And  when  the  second  bowl  was  done, 
I  called,  '  Let's  have  another  one.' 
Si's  wife  come  in  and  sipped  and  sipped 
(As  women  will)  till  she  was  pipped. 
And  Si  hit  Dicky  Twot  a  clouter 
Because  he  put  his  arm  about  her  ; 
But  after  Si  got  overtasked 
She  sat  and  kissed  whoever  asked. 
My  Doxy  Jane  was  splashed  by  this, 
I  took  her  on  my  knee  to  kiss. 
And  Tom  cried  out,  '  O  damn  the  gin  ; 
Why  can't  we  all  have  women  in? 
Bess  Evans,  now,  or  Sister  Polly, 
Or  those  two  housemaids  at  the  Folly? 
Let  someone  nip  to  Biddy  Price's, 
They'd  all  come  in  a  brace  of  trices. 
Rose  Davies,  Sue,  and  Betsy  Perks  ; 
One  man,  one  girl,  and  damn  all  Turks  '. 
But,  no.    '  More  gin  ',  they  cried  ;  '  Come  on, 
We'll  have  the  girls  in  when  it's  gone.'  .  .  . 

"  '  I'm  climber  Joe  who  climbed  the  spire  ", 
'  You're  climber  Joe  the  bloody  liar  '  .  .  .. 
1  I'm  French  Suzanne  the  Circus  Dancer, 
I'm  going  to  dance  a  bloody  lancer.'  .  .  . 

"  '  And  one  of  these  dark  winter  nights, 
He'll  learn  I  mean  to  have  my  rights, 
I'll  bloody  him  a  bloody  fix, 
I'll  bloody  burn  his  bloody  ricks.'  "  .  .  .• 

And  where  in  all  Shakespeare  will  you  find  such  a 
trifle  of  frowsy  unneccssariness  as  : 

"  And  then  men  ask,  '  Are  Barmaids  chaste?  '  " 

Mr.  Barton  refuses  to  believe  that  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  average  metrical  skill  could 
readily  produce  a  couple  of  poems  like  "The  Everlast- 
ing Mercy  "  and  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  ".  He 
is  prolix  in  his  anxiety  lo  urge  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  could 
not  do  it. 

To  oblige  him,  we  will  leave  T.  YV.  H.  C.  out 
of  it,  and  inquire  whether,  in  Mr.  Barton's  opinion, 
such  a  poet  as,  say,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  rould 
do  it?  Or  rould  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  or  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  or  Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie  or  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt?  All  of  these  poets  have  produced  sus- 
tained and  lengthy  metrical  works  of  a  quality  which, 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Barton  will  approve.  Vet  none  of  them 
has  achieved  the  "exhausted  editions"  and  notoriety 
of  Mr.  Masefield.  Why  have  they  refrained  from  put- 
ting themselves  <>n  sueh  an  obvious  market?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Barton  will  tell  us?  Is  it  their  "  fastidious  moral 
taste  ",  or  their  respe<  t  for  poetry,  or  their  "  souls  " 
which  are  at  faith  ? 

Then  it  seem  ,  that  T.  \V.  II.  C.  malignantly  "  attacks 
the  intellectual  honesty  "  .  .  .  of  Mr.  Masefield's  work. 
Well  let  us  perpend.  Suppose  a  bishop  were  to  take 
up  his  stand  at  a  street  corner  and  proceed  to  offer  for 
salc,  at  a  profit  to  himself,  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
stories  of  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  and  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  cry  with  a  loud 


voice  "  This  I  do  obviously  for  the  prospering  of  virtue 
and  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Holy  Name  ",  should 
we  be  entitled  to  doubt  his  lordship's  intellectual 
honesty — provided,  of  course,  he  were  in  his  right  mind, 
which  Mr.  Masefield  and  the  Saturday  Review  un- 
doubtedly are?  None  of  us  would  encourage  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Yet  in  the  guise  of  semi- 
religious  poetry  Mr.  Masefield  is  to  sell  for  profit,  at 
two  pitches,  word  pictures  of  the  foulest  and  most 
depraved  aspects  of  life  in  some  unthinkable  hell  of  a 
village,  and  the  reviewer  of  a  High  Church  paper  is  to 
call  a  critic  "  malignant  "  who  ventures  to  suggest  that 
a  device  is  toward. 

Tilly-fally,  Mr.  Barton  !  If  there  is  a  "  discerning 
man  "  in  Wakefield  town,  call  upon  him  and  ask  him 
which  of  us  is  "  malignant  ",  and  if  there  is  a  quack  in 
Wakefield  market-place,  beg  him  to  discover  unto  you 
the  great  truth  that  even  the  simplest  persons  cannot  be 
fooled  "  all  the  time  ". 

To  make  an  end  of  a  wretched  and  disgraceful  busi- 
ness, I,  who  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  and  power  of 
judgment  as  Mr.  Barton,  repeat  that  for  the  reasons 
already  stated — reasons  which  Mr.  Barton  does  not 
attempt  to  traverse — it  is  impossible  that  "  The  Ever- 
lasting Mercy  ",  or  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street" 
should  be  taken  into  the  stock  and  substance  of  English 
poetry ;  and  I  go  further  and  say  that  not  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia,  much  less  of  Wakefield,  can  make 
sweet  or  proper  these  alleged  poems,  and  that  no  black- 
ing of  T.  W.  H.  C.  will  move  the  "  bloodys  "  from 
Mr.  Masefield's  diction,  or  the  unkempt  and  nauseating 
sensuality  from  his  subject  matter. 

Yours  etc., 

T.  W.  H.  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

White's  Club,  25  June  1912. 
Sir, — As  the  person  to  whom  in  the  first  place  you 
entrusted  the  task  of  reviewing  for  the  Saturday 
Review  Mr.  Masefield's  "poems"  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy  "  and  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  ",  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitled  to  intervene  with  some  small  authority 
in  the  controversy  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  is 
now  raging  in  your  columns.  You  will  remember 
that  the  view  I  took  of  Mr.  Masefield's  verses  was  very 
much  the  same  as  that  taken  by  T.  W.  H.  C.  I 
denied  Mr.  Masefield's  claim  to  the  honourable  title  of 
poet,  and  I  characterised  his  rhymes  as  "  muddy 
doggerel  ",  and  I  justified  my  opinion  by  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  in  question.  After  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation,  which  extended  over  a  space  of  time  cer- 
tainly not  shorter  than  three  weeks,  you  courteously 
informed  me  that  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to  adopt 
my  opinion  as  that  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  that 
consequently  you  preferred  not  to  use  my  review.  I 
make,  and  have  made,  no  complaint  on  that  score,  and 
my  reason  for  recalling  the  circumstances  to  your 
memory  is  simply  to  justify  my  present  intervention  in 
the  eyes  of  your  readers.  I  do  not  propose  in  this 
letter  to  discuss  further  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr. 
Masefield*  YOU,  Sir,  are  entitled  to  your  opinion  and 
I  am  entitled  to  mine,  and  it  can  be  no  news  to  you 
to  hear  that  I  agree  with  every  word  of  T.  W.  II.  C.'s 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  I  am  even  inclined  to 
think  that  if  I  had  made  out  the  case  as  brilliantly  and 
as  convincingly  as  T.  W.  H.  C.  has  made  it  out  \<>h 
would  not  have  "  turned  flown  "  my  review  and  called 
in  the  interesting  Mr.  Barton  to  take  my  place.  It  is 
perhaps  my  misfortune  that,  until  I  read  in  your  columns 
Mr.  Barton's  Bfgned  rc\ iew  of  Mr.  LVfaSefield's  poems, 
I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Barton.  In  a  private  letter 
which  1  addressed  lo  you  I  ventured  to  inquire  who  he 
mi  and  what  qualifications  for  reviewing  |M>ctrv  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  which  I  might  not  l.iv  greater  claim 
to.  In  your  courteous  reply  to  my  letter  you  did  not 
give  me  any  information  on  that  siil>je<  t.  To  conic, 
then,  to  the  r<  al  [>oint  of  this  letter,  who  is  Mr.  Barton 
that  he  should  !*•  permitted  to  1  over  two  columns  of 
the  SATURDAY  Rkvikw  with  rude  ;md  offensive  abuse 
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of  xi  man  of  T.  W.  H  .C.'s  literary  parts?  In  his 
letter  appearing  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review  he 
makes  no  serious  attempt  to  answer  T.  W.  H.  C.'s 
criticism  of  Mr.  Masefield  or  to  justify  his  own  view. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  T.  W.  H.  C.  "  may 
be  right  ".  He  confines  himself  in  the  main  to  sheer 
abuse.  "Vacuous  bluster",  "inveterate  impu- 
dence ",  "  petty  spleen  ",  "  colossal  bumptiousness  ", 
are  a  few  flowers  of  speech  culled  at  random  from  his 
extraordinary  letter.  "  He  must  not  therefore  com- 
plain ",  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  if  people  ask  bluntly  : 
'  What  is  this  writer?  '  "  Nor  must  he  be  surprised 
if  I  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  will  do  well  to 
look  a  little  nearer  home  for  the  very  qualities  with 
which  he  has  had  the  impudence  to  qualify  T.  W.  H.  C. 
As  to  the  last-named  gentleman,  he  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  will  probably  not  thank  me  for 
blowing  his  trumpet ;  all  the  same,  I  shall  take  the  risk 
of  reminding  Mr.  Barton  that  T.  W.  H.  C,  whose 
initials  and  style  Mr.  Barton  considers  it  would  be 
affectation  not  to  recognise,  was  for  nearly  three  years 
joint  editor  with  myself  of  the  "  Academy  ",  and  that 
he.  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  that  has 
been  written  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  coun- 
try. And  if  Mr.  Barton  is  inclined  to  think  that  such 
a  recommendation  coming  from  me  is  one  that  he  can 
afford  to  sneer  at,  let  him  turn  back  and  read  what  the 
Saturday  Review  has  had  to  say  at  various  times  about 
me  and  my  poetry,  and  about  this  very  T.  W.  H.  C. 
and  myself  when  we  gave  up  the  "Academy"  about 
two  years  ago,  and  let  him,  further,  if  it  be  possible 
to  him,  learn  to  cultivate  humility  and  modesty  and  a 
proper  respect  for  his  betters. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  Douglas. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

50  Albemarle  Street  W. 
17  June  1912. 

Sir, — Among  the  papers  of  an  old  friend  who  died 
forty-five  years  ago,  and  who  was  closely  associated 
with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  I,  as  his 
executor,  found  the  following  version  of  the  famous 
epitaph.  It  was  taken  down  at  the  time  the  verses  were 
written,  and  gives,  I  believe,  the  authentic  form  of 
words. 

"  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Robert  Lowe, 
A  treacherous  friend,  a  bitter  foe. 
Whither  his  restless  soul  has  fled 
May  not  be  thought,  much  less  be  said  ; 
If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 
Farewell  to  happiness  above  ; 
If  haply  to  some  lower  level, 
We  can't  congratulate  the  devil." 

Mr.  Lowe's  Latin  version  : 

"  Robertus  humilis  hie  jacet 
Qui  nobis  (mortuus)  valde  placet. 
Amicus  minime  fidelis, 
Amarus  hostis  et  crudelis; 
Ouaenam  conditio  sit  futura, 
Ambigitur,  sed  spero  dura. 
Si  ccelum  scandet  ista  pestis 
Yale,  concordia  ccelestis ; 
Si  apud  inferos  jacebit, 
Diabolum  ejus  pcenitebit 
Et  nos  diaboli  miserebit." 

I  remember  a  variant  of  the  first  two  lines  : 

"  Ista  continentur  fossa 
Humilis  Roberti  ossa  "  ; 

but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Robert  Lowe  never  wrote 
"  haec  in  fossa"  or  "  evolvabit",  as  quoted  by  one  of 
your  correspondents. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 


REVIEWS. 

"OUR  HAPPY  CONSTITUTION." 

"  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England."  Edited 
and  continued  by  Francis  Holland.  London : 
Longmans.  1912.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  15s.  net; 
Vol.  III.  12s,  6d.  net. 

T^HE  late  Lord  Farnborough's  great  work  is  indis- 
pensable,  and  he  has  a  worthy  continuator  in 
Mr.  Holland.  But  what  a  one-sided  idea  of  history 
is  presented,  and  that  without  any  surface  unfairness. 
The  Tories  are  always  in  the  wrong.  Liberalism 
presses  on  triumphantly  from  point  to  point,  carrying 
ridge  after  ridge.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult,  looking  back, 
to  maintain  that  up  to  a  certain  date  any  of  the  changes, 
long  resisted  and  at  last  yielded,  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  Toryism  was  defending 
two  constructive  principles,  those  of  the  organic  unity 
of  national  life  and  the  authoritative  and  supernatural 
character  of  government,  while  the  Tightness  of 
Liberalism,  so  far  as  it  was  Tightness,  merely  consisted 
in  proving  that  those  principles  were  now  untenable, 
that  the  break-up  of  the  family  unity  of  the  nation 
ought  to  be  accepted,  and  that  individual  liberty  is  the 
only  workable  basis  of  the  modern  world.  But  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  is  a  purely  negative  principle. 
It  contains  in  itself  no  positive  ideal.  And  the  atomistic 
philosophy  which  lay  behind  it  is  exploded.  Having 
won  those  boasted  victories,  Liberalism  is  now  eagerly 
surrendering  them  all  to  Socialism,  which  is  a 
reversion  to  the  '  very  state  of  things — minus  its 
super-terrestrial  background — from  which  our  "civil 
and  religious  liberties"  are  supposed  to  mark 
our  emancipation.  The  man  is  being  handed  back, 
gagged  and  bound,  to  the  State.  The  iron  fist 
of  governmental  regulation  closes  in  on  the  life  of 
the  individual,  without  any  of  the  poetry  and  filial 
reverence  with  which  authority  once  surrounded  itself. 
Laisser-faire,  that  sacred  principle  of  Liberalism,  is 
derided.  The  Poor  Law  revolution  of  1834,  that 
triumph  of  enlightenment,  is  execrated  as  an  inhuman 
Gradgrindism.  May  did  not  seem  to  see  how  inconsis- 
tent the  Factory  legislation  which  he  extols  was  with 
"  the  liberty  of  every  Englishman  ",  though  he  records 
that  it  was  carried  by  the  Conservatives,  and  might  have 
added  that  it  was  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Cobdenite 
Radicals.  Socialists  stick  stupidly  to  "free  trade", 
the  unregulated  exchange  of  commodities,  but  they 
deny  that  there  should  be  a  free  exchange  of  services — 
in  other  words,  they  desire  to  fix  prices,  which  depend 
on  the  cost  of  production;  by  law.  Liberal  theory  then 
is  played  out. 

Again,  the  climax  of  May's  narrative  is  the  passing 
of  the  great  Reform  Act.  But  1832  marks  the  nadir 
of  all  spiritual  things,  of  the  things  which  matter,  the 
things  which  are  incommensurable.  The  glorious 
onward  march  of  Liberalism  meant  a  hard  Benthamite 
utilitarianism  in  philosophy,  a  mouldy  and  lurdane 
Protestantism  in  religion,  churchwarden  architecture, 
and  general  Philistinism.  Humanity  began  to  be 
herded  together  by  millions  in  hideous  towns,  chained 
for  life  to  monotonous  occupations  in  soul-killing  con- 
ditions and  surroundings.  It  was  in  fierce  hostility  to 
Liberalism  that  movements  of  the  human  spirit  began 
— the  Romantic  movement,  the  Church  movement,  the 
Historic  movement.  Contrast  the  ideas  of  the 
"  march  of  mind  "  people  of  "William  IV.  's  reign  with 
those  of  our  own  day  about  the  soldier's  calling,  about 
Empire,  about  the  Throne,  about  State  pageantry, 
about  the  teaching  of  such  a  rite  as  the  Coronation, 
about  all  things  ancient  and  lovely.  In  every  case 
those  enlightened  Liberals  are  now  voted  to  have  been 
egregious  owls.  The  "  reactionaries  "  stand  crowned 
with  victor}-.  Imagination  has  triumphed  over  blink- 
ing "  reason  ". 

On  the  other  hand  ours  is  an  Age  of  Revolt — 
political,  domestic,  religious,  and  ethical — to  a  degree 
which  would  have  shocked  the  moderate  and  com- 
placent Whiggery  of  Erskine  May.    As  regards  the 
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Constitution  the  immortal  principles  of  1688  have 
travelled  far  beyond  what  he  could  have  foreseen  or 
approved.  His  history  left  off  with  the  ascendancy  of 
the  smug  mid-Victorian  bourgeoisie — Bright  objected 
to  "  the  residuum  "  having  votes.  May  did  not  con- 
template an  England  ruled  by  Lloyd-Georges  and 
Hardies  and  Tilletts.  How  futile  seems  all  that  old- 
fashioned  talk  about  the  "  checks  and  balances  "  pro- 
vided in  our  glorious  Constitution  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  about  Church  and  State,  about  King,  Lords 
and  Commons.  Nothing  is  left  of  these  relationships 
but  their  ghost.  The  House  of  Lords  is  no  more.  Mr. 
Holland  shows  how  utterly  the  old  conception  of  the 
Upper  House  has  been  scrapped  by  both  parties,  and 
how  "  the  Constitution  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  a  vast 
and  mobile  electorate,  to  whom  tradition  and  history 
mean  very  little  ".  The  Monarchy  is  seen  to  have  lost 
all  real  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  is 
held  bound  to  assent  to  the  most  revolutionary  proposals 
of  the  faction  in  power.  Yet  May  (in  i860)  declared 
that  "  a  constitutional  Government  insures  to  the  King 
a  wide  authority  in  all  the  councils  of  the  State  " — not 
merely  nominal  but  real — even  while  quoting  with 
approval  North's  dictum  that  "  the  appearance  of 
power  is  all  that  a  king  of  this  country  can  have  ",  and 
that  of  Erskine  that  "  the  King,  as  chief  magistrate, 
can  have  no  conscience  which  is  not  in  the  trust  of 
responsible  subjects  ".  If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  good 
of  the  talk  about  a  "constitutional  sovereign"  acting 
as  a  check  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Constitution? 
The  English  people,  it  is  true,  have  believed  that  in  the 
last  resort  there  is  the  Throne  to  fall  back  on.  This 
touching  faith  was  finally  dissipated  by  the  events  of 
191 1.  Mr.  Balfour,  equally  with  Mr.  Asquith,  laid  it 
down  that  the  King  had  no  discretion.  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
tells  us  that  the  Crown  has  become  a  mere  puppet  even 
in  foreign  affairs.  The  Monarchy,  if  this  be  so,  has 
come  to  be  merely  a  gracious  social  influence,  an 
august  symbol  of  mystic  conceptions  to  the  shadow  of 
which  men  cling,  but  the  substance  of  which  they  have 
thrown  away. 

It  is   interesting  to  note  that  May  describes  the 
Ministerial  threat  to  create  peers  in  1831  as  "  irregular 
and  unconstitutional  " — Brougham  himself  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  such  "  subversion  of  the  Constitution  " — 
and  William  IV.'s  intimation  to  the  Opposition  was, 
May   held,    an   "  interference  with   the  independent 
deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords  ".      In  1783  the 
Commons  voted  ft  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  in 
Ministers  to  use  the  King's  name  to  influence  the  votes 
of  members,  and  we  know  what  Liberal  historians  have 
said  about  Stuart — they  are  indulgent  to  Tudor — hints 
of  the  kind.    Certainly  a  notification  by  Strafford  or 
Clarendon  of  the  royal  intention  to  pack  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  led  to  his  impeach- 
ment.    Mr.  Asquith,  as  Grand  Vizier,  might  just  be 
well  have  sent  a  file  of  musquetcers  at  once.      It  is 
instructive  to  contrast  the  old  Whig  jealousy  of  the 
CtOWd  with  the  present  straining  of  the  prerogative 
by  Liberal  Governments,  which  regard  it  as  a  useful 
instrument   of   their  own  autocracy.     George  IH.'s 
victory  over   Lords  and  Commons  alike  was  on  the 
whole   a    popular   one.     When   he  died   in    1820  the 
Throne  was  by  far  the  strongest  element  in  the  Con- 
stitution.   Since  then  love  and  reverence  have  deepened 
round  it.     And  the  idea  of  personal  government  and 
leadership  has  recovered  ground  in  Europe  generally, 
while     parliamentary     assemblies     arc     a  derision. 
George  III. 's  successors  have  not  been  weaklings." 
Yet    somehow    the   constitutional    authority    of  the 
Monarchy    has    slipper]    away,    though    its  theoretic 
powers  are  immense.      Indeed,  if  a  conflict  between 
Crown   and   Commons  ever  again    arose,    the  old 
weapons   of  the  Commons  are  practically  unusable, 
seeing  that  stopping  supplies  would  mean  paralysing 
the  Empire.    May  calls  it  a  rusty  piece  of  armour. 


AN   AMERICAN  ON   BLUCHER  AND 
WELLINGTON. 

M  Blucher  and  the  Uprising  of  Prussia  against  Napoleon, 
1806-15."  By  Ernest  F.  Henderson.  London : 
Putnams.    1911.  5s. 

THIS  is  a  most  disappointing  book.  Bliicher's  share 
in  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  between  Prussia 
and  France  culminating  in  his  splendid  services  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign  was  of  profound  interest  both  to 
the  student  of  history  and  of  the  operations  of  war. 
In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Henderson  has  managed  to  pro- 
duce a  book  which  is  involved  in  its  general  history, 
and  which  shows  no  grip  of  military  situations  or 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  whereby  they 
can  be  set  forth  clearly  and  simply.  Thus  he  gives 
six  maps  to  illustrate  and  explain  some  of  the  more 
important  campaigns  and  battles  which  he  attempts 
to  describe.  Four  of  these  have  so  scale  or  indication 
to  show  their  dimensions,  and  two  are  inserted  sideways 
and  with  such  perverse  ingenuity  that  one,  at  least,  is- 
upside  down.  There  is  quite  a  good  map  of  the  great 
battlefield  of  Leipsic  ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  only  are 
the  names  of  the  various  corps  not  given  on  it,  but  those 
of  the  armies  themselves  are  equally  ignored.  Had  the 
author  even  written  the  names  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties such  as  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians,  Swedes 
or  Saxons  so  as  to  indicate  their  relative  positions 
when  they  encompassed  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been 
of  great  help.  As  it  is,  we  are  confronted  by  a  map 
absolutely  littered  with  over  three  hundred  black 
symbols  to  represent  French  horse,  foot  and  artillery, 
and  over  double  that  number  of  red  signs  to  indicate  the 
forces  of  the  allies.  It  is  not  illuminating.  Similarly 
some  of  the  maps  of  Waterloo  would  have  been  of 
greater  use,  had  not  all  the  names  of  the  towns  and 
villages  thereon  been  omitted. 

There  are  also  thirty-two  illustrations  taken  from 
contemporary  prints  and  pictures,  but  a  large  number 
of  these  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story 
of  Blucher  and  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  serious 
biography.  One  thing  Mr.  Henderson  docs  bring  out 
— the  great  difficulties  Blucher  had  to  contend  with 
owing  to  the  vacillations  of  his  own  Sovereign,  the 
jealousy  of  Russia,  the  shiftiness  of  Sweden,  of  Saxony 
and  of  the  minor  German  States,  and,  above  all, 
the  double  policy  of  Austria,  who,  whilst  wishing  to 
crush  Napoleon,  had  her  own  reasons  for  not  doing 
it  too  thoroughly.  Students  of  war  who  may  have 
been  perplexed  at  what  seems  to  be  Bliicher's  irre- 
solution and  lack  of  energy  in  several  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  notably  in  that  of  1814  in  France,  will  find 
in  this  book  ample  reasons  for  his  conduct.  The  dis- 
loyalty and  jealousy  of  some  of  his  subordinates  arc 
equally  apparent  and  not  seldom  led  to  serious  trouble 
and  disaster.  Since  the  author  hails  from  Boston 
U.S.A.  wc  were  not  much  perturbed  at  finding  the 
great  campaign  in  Germany  culminating  in  the  Battle 
of  Leipsic  alluded  to  as  "  the  fall  campaign  of  1 8 13  ", 
but  some  of  his  military  expressions  arc  more  quaint. 
Thus  he  talks  of  a  "  lever  (sic)  en  masse  ",  and  to  him 
every  officer  who  carries  an  order  is  an  "  adjutant  ". 
We  read  how  at  the  famous  Brussels  Ball  the  Duke  gave 
his  commands  to  "  his  adjutant  ".  We  also  note  with 
sorrow  that  Wellington's  appearance  at  the  Waterloo 

Ball  was,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson,  "prompted  by 
mere  vanity  ".  Such  being  his  opinion  of  the  great- 
Duke,  ii  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  he  accepts  all 
or  any  of  the  wickedest  German  tales  against  him 
as  indisputable  facts.  Thus,  writing  of  Wellington's 
much  discussed  communication  with  Blucher  prior 
tO  Ligny,  he  savs  "  No  one  denies  the  falseness  of  his 
assertions";  which,  to  say  the  hast,  is  a  pretty  way 
of  putting  that  there  were  some  obvious  slips  in  a 
hurried  memorandum  based  on  imperfect  reports.  lie. 
describe.  Yon  I.eitow -Y01  he.  k,  whose  bitter  attacks 
on  the  Duke  .ire  taken  at  their  just  value  in  this  country, 
as  "  the  best  modern  military  authority  of  the  period  ", 
and  again,  as  "  a  very  reputable  German  historian  ". 
Mr.   Henderson  is  welcome  to  his  opinions  and  also 
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to  the  pre-eminently  American  soliloquy  on  what  might 
have  happened  after  Waterloo,  had  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  America.    Here  we  have  it. 

"  One  thing  seems  certain  that  he  would  have  been 
tempted  upon  the  lecture  platform  and  would  have 
earned  unprecedented  sums  at  a  minimum  cost  for 
advertising." 

Somehow  this  seems  hardly  the  spirit  in  which  to 
write  the  serious  history  of  a  gallant  old  warrior  such 
as  Bluchcr. 

It  should  be  humiliating  for  Englishmen  to  reflect 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  of  Von 
Lettow-Yorbeek,  so  sorry  and  mendacious  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Duke  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Waterloo  campaign  that  he  "  in  consequence 
locked  up  all  these  reports  [of  his  lieutenants]  in  his 
private  archives  in  Apsley  House  and  refused  to  let 
anyone  see  them  "  ! 

Although  Mr.  Henderson  has  grasped  the  fact  that 
Blucher  was  pre-eminent  in  his  pursuit  after  victory,  he 
has,  wc  think,  missed  a  great  opportunity  in  omitting 
to  describe  Bliichcr's  conduct  of  the  pursuit  after  Water- 
loo. In  fact  he  confines  himself  to  a  cheap  sneer  to  the 
effect  that  he  cannot  understand  why  Wellington's 
troops,  who  had  fought  for  some  eight  hours  under 
desperate  conditions,  were  "  more  exhausted  "  than 
Bhicher's  !  Such  a  remark  shows  unfathomable  ignor- 
ance of  exhaustion  begot  by  the  stress  of  battle  compared 
with  the  mere  physical  fatigue  caused  by  a  forced  march 
to  a  battlefield. 

Blucher  himself  rode  on  in  pursuit  of  his  lifelong  foe 
as  far  as  Genappe.  He,  having  suffered  many  reverses, 
well  knew  the  effect  of  a  determined  pursuit  on  a  beaten 
enemy  and  how,  for  night  work,  the  only  arm  which 
can  be  used  with  effect  is  the  infantry  with  the  bayonet. 
So  it  was  that  when  the  exhausted  Prussian  infantry 
who  had  marched  and  fought  so  well  could  go  no 
further,  Blucher  mounted  his  infantry  drummers  on  his 
dragoons'  horses  and  pushed  them  on  in  unrelenting 
pursuit.  The  unfortunate  French,  who  had  streamed 
from  the  field  and  after  nightfall  flung  themselves 
exhausted  to  bivouac,  were  aroused  again  and  again 
by  an  alarm  of  the  imminent  approach  of  the  terrible 
Prussian  infantry — terrible  in  victory — with  memories 
of  the  bloodshed  of  Ligny  fresh  upon  them  as  well  as 
of  a  hundred  prior  defeats.  That  it  was  infantry  and 
not  horsemen  who  were  closing  on  the  fugitive  French- 
men was  evidenced  by  the  roll  of  the  side-drums.  Small 
wonder  is  it  that  the  French  were  utterly  demoralised 
and  scattered  during  that  awful  night. 

The  story  of  the  drummers  is  doubtless  known  to 
many,  but  we  had  an  opportunity  some  fifteen  years 
ago  of  verifying  it.  Meeting  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Blucher,  we  asked  about  the  drummers  on  horse- 
back and  were  assured  that  it  was  absolutely  true,  our 
informant  adding  "  It  is  said  in  our  family  that  Prince 
Bluchcr  used  to  refer  with  greater  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion to  the  absolute  success  of  his  ruse  de  guerre  with 
the  drummers  than  to  his  important  share  in  the  great 
victory  ". 

How  great  and  splendid  was  his  share  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  is  known  to  every  student  of  war. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF  AMERICAN  ANIMALS. 

"  Distribution  and  Origin  of  Life  in  America."  By 
It.  F.  Scharff.  London  :  Constable.   10s.  6d.  net. 

T^R.  SCHARFF'S  work  has  lain  chiefly  on  the  border- 
'  land  between  zoology  and  geology.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth  older  than  the  records 
of  man,  and  yet  not  so  remote  that  its  distance  from  us 
has  to  be  reckoned  only  in  doubtful  aeons  and  millions 
of  years,  a  space  of  time  that  is  not  regarded  as 
"  recent  "  and  is  not  old  enough  to  be  counted  among 
the  geological  epochs.  The  plants  and  animals  that 
lived  then  were  much  like  those  of  to-day  ;  some,  like 
the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  are  now  extinct,  but 


most  of  them  belong  to  living  species,  and  even  the  most 
zealous  inventor  of  names  could  probably  do  no  more 
than  make  sub-species  or  varieties  of  them.  The  evi- 
dent :e  for  the  condition  of  land  and  water  in  these  days  is 
copious,  but  difficult  to  interpret.  The  main  masses  of 
continents  and  oceans  were  probably  much  as  they  are 
now,  but  raised  beaches,  shallow  areas  connecting 
islands  with  each  other  and  with  the  continental  ex- 
panses, and  the  enormous  beds  of  river  gravel  containing 
bones  that  are  not  yet  turned  into  fossils,  the  caves  high 
up  in  the  river  valleys,  now  almost  inaccessible  and  yet 
with  clear  evidence  that  they  were  near  the  level  of  the 
water  within  the  period  in  question,  show  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place.  Such  changes  in  level  would 
certainly  alter  the  contours  of  the  continents  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  altered  contours,  by  disturbing  the 
course  of  the  great  streams  of  warm  water  from  the 
tropics  to  the  north  and  south,  must  have  produced  great 
changes  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  what  are  now 
temperate  and  polar  lands. 

Such  changes  of  climate  and  of  level  must  have 
shuffled  and  reshuffled  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
again  and  again,  driving  them  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  now  secluding  them  on  islands,  now  throwing 
them  on  the  mainland.  Within  the  period,  too,  there 
occurred  the  glacial  epoch,  with  its  sterile  intensities 
and  its  warm  intermittences.  If,  as  most  geologists 
have  believed,  the  glacial  period  implied  the  presence  of 
a  mighty  ice-cap  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  land-masses  of  the  northern  polar 
and  temperate  zones,  and  sending  huge  glaciers  down 
almost  into  the  tropics,  it  must  have  forced  in  front 
of  it  all  the  living  creatures  that  could  migrate  and 
exterminated  those  that  could  not  escape,  and  when  it 
retreated  it  must  have  left  vast  areas  empty  of  living 
population  and  allowed  space  for  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion and  efflorescence.  Even  if,  as  Dr.  Scharff  believes, 
the  so-called  glacial  epoch  were  not  one  of  low  tem- 
perature but  of  increased  precipitation  and  different 
distribution  of  ocean-currents,  the  changes  produced  by 
the  glaciers  that  fringed  the  continents  and  descended 
from  the  mountains  must  have  been  very  great. 

Dr.  Scharff's  problem  was  to  try  to  explain  the 
present  distribution  and  occurrence  of  life  in  North  and 
South  America,  chiefly  from  the  changes  which  must 
have  occurred  during  post-tertiary  times,  but  going  back 
where  necessary  to  older  and  strictly  geological  epochs. 
His  book  is  very  long  and  very  learned,  packed  with 
detail  so  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  read,  but  the 
mass  of  information  it  contains,  and  the  most  valuable 
bibliographies  which  are  appended,  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  the  specialist,  and  very  useful  to  every  zoologist 
and  geologist.  If  only  he  had  had  the  courage  to  throw 
aside  his  notes  when  he  had  collected  them,  and  to  say  to 
himself:  "Well,  now  what  is  it  that  I  want  to  say? 
What  is  it  all  about?"  his  book  would  have  been 
more  delightful,  and  without  a  doubt  would  have  gained 
many  readers  who  will  now  be  repelled  or  who  will 
plough  through  the  volume  with  no  very  kind  feeling 
to  its  author. 

One  of  the  favourite  methods  of  accounting  for  the 
existing  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  is  to  suppose 
the  former  presence  of  land  connexions  now  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  Thus  the  continent  of 
Lemuria,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  invented  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  lemurs  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 
Indo-Malay,  and  many  other  submerged  continents  of 
which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  shows  no  trace  have 
been  imagined  from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Scharff  is  a 
"  bridger  "  of  the  extremest  type.  To  explain  various 
difficulties  in  existing  distribution,  he  has  suggested  the 
presence  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  former 
land  connexions.  He  supposes  that  the  north  Atlantic 
was  bridged  between  Scotland,  Greenland,  and  Lab- 
rador ;  the  mid-Atlantic  between  Southern  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  again  between  Southern  Europe 
and  South- Western  North  America ;  the  south  Atlantic 
between  eastern  South  America  and  West  Africa,  and 
between  Patagonia,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar  ;  the 
north  Pacific  across  the  Behring  Straits  and,  separately, 
between  western  North  America  and  eastern  Asia ;  the 
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Pacific  between  North  and  South  America,  westward 
and  independent  of  the  existing  Central  America ;  the 
Antarctic  between  Patagonia  and  Chile  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Atlantic  between  Bermuda 
and  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  some  actual  evidence  derived  from  soundings 
for  a  few  of  these  many  imaginary  bridges,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  merely  inferences  from 
systematic  zoology.  There  is  a  vicious  circle  in  the 
argument,  for  unfortunately  the  present  tendency  of 
systematic  zoologists  is  to  limit  themselves  to  the  defini- 
tion and  recording  of  new  species,  and  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  present  locality  of  forms  when  the 
specific  names  are  being  given.  Dr.  Scharff's  conclu- 
sions are  an  unconscious  satire  on  the  work  of  contem- 
porary systematists,  and  will  probably  all  have  to  be 
revised  when  the  work  of  museum  collectors  has  been 
put  into  order  by  scientific  naturalists. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  SELECTION. 

"  The  Posthumous  Essays  of  John  Churtoa  Collins." 
Edited  by  L.  C.  Collins.  London:  Dent.  1912. 
6s.  net. 

"  |\/T  OST  of  the  following  Essays  ",  writes  Mr.  L.  C. 

Collins  in  his  preface,  "  were  delivered  by  my 
father  in  the  form  of  lectures.  My  task  has  been  to 
put  into  shape  passages  which  were  little  more  than 
rough  notes,  to  find  references  for  the  quotations  given, 
and  generally  to  see  the  Essays  through  the  press  ". 
As  the  original  rough  notes  are  not  printed  side  by 
side  with  the  revision  we  are  not  fully  able  to  judge 
the  work  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Collins.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
be  certain  which  of  the  collaborators  framed  this  sen- 
tence :  "  What  false  conceptions  and  standards  do  such 
a  theory  sweep  away  ".  But  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  labour  was  at  times  misguided  which  claimed  per- 
petuity for  the  remark  that  Arnold  devoted  himself 
"  to  enriching  poetry  with  many  a  gem,  exquisite  alike 
in  quality  and  in  conscientious  perfection  of  workman- 
ship ".  Nor  are  these  trifles  the  only  grounds  on  which 
to  protest  against  the  publication  of  this  book.  John 
Churton  Collins  was  a  scholar  in  an  age  when  scholar- 
ship is  not  sure  of  credit  and  still  less  sure  of  a  public. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yoke  his  scholarship  to 
a  literary  gift  which  did  small  justice  to  his  personality, 
for  example,  or  to  his  memory.  Once  only  in  this  book 
does  his  learning  provide  rare  entertainment,  in  the 
Essay  on  Popular  Proverbs,  where  a  wide  range  of 
classical  literature  is  dragged  for  the  origin  of  current 
English  proverbs.  Hardly  anyone  else  could  have  done 
the  work,  which  we  shall  illustrate  by  one  passage  : 

No  proverb  has  a  pedigree  more  curious  than  the 
familiar  "  Conspicuous  by  his  absence."  This  was  first 
used  by  Lord  John  Russell  at  (sic)  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  Guildhall  on  April  6  1859,  and  was  ridiculed  in  the 
"Times"  or  some  other  leading  newspaper  of  those  times 
as  a  bull.  Upon  that  Lord  John  defe  nded  it,  and  laid 
it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  De- 
scribing the  funeral  of  Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassius, 
Tacitus  says  :  "  The  images  of  twenty  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  .  .  .  were  carried  before  it.  Those  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  shone  with  a  lustre  the  more  conspicuous  from  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  not  displayed  "  ("  Annals  ", 
iii.  76).  Even  the  famous  "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  " 
may  be  traced  to  a  classical  source;  for,  though  generally 
attributed  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  or  to  Madame  (  ornuel, 
it  really  belongs  to  Montaigne.  "  Peu  d'hommes  ",  he  writes 
in  the  second  essay  of  his  third  book,  "  ont  este  admire/  par 
lours  domestiques  " ;  and  Montaigne  got  it,  perhaps,  from 
his  favourite,  Plutarch.  In  the  essay  on  Isis  and  (Kiris, 
Plutarch  archly  observes,  speaking  of  certain  glories 
attributed  to  a  certain  person,  "  But  his  valet  de  chambrc 
(\(ifravarf»',pr,f   told  me  he  knew  nothing  of  these  things  ". 

But  beyond  the  learning  in  this  essay  there  is  nothing, 
and  it  concludes  with  the  perfunctory  remark  that 
nowhere  .ire  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
characteristics  of  a  nation  written  so  legibly  as  in  old 


proverbs,  although  it  has  been  said  already  that  hardly 
more  than  half  a  dozen  cannot  be  traced  to  ' '  precedents 
and  archetypes  in  classical  literature  ". 

Of  the  other  Essays  those  on  Browning  and  Butler, 
Lessing  and  Montaigne,  are  interesting  to  students  of 
Browning  ;  that  on  Arnold  is  a  mere  outlinet  chiefly 
in  quotations,  probably  for  junior  students.  The 
"  Tennyson  "  is  not  even  so  much.  It  accepts  without 
explanation  the  view  of  poetry  implied  in  the  remark 
of  Niceratus  in  Nenophon  that  his  father  made  him 
learn  the  poems  of  Homer  in  order  that  he  might 
become  a  good  man;  and  Lord  Chatham's  statement 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  teach  us  "  honour,  courage,  dis- 
interestedness, 'love  of  truth,  command  of  temper, 
gentleness  of  behaviour,  humanity,  and,  in  one  word, 
virtue  in  its  true  signification  ".  Collins  proceeded  to 
say  that  "  this  is  the  view  which  we  ought  to  take  of 
the  chief  end  and  use  of  poetry  ",  and  quoted  "  self- 
reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control  ",  and  remarked 
"  how  fearfully  "  Tennyson  had  illustrated  in  the 
tragedy  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  "  the  havoc  which 
may  be  wrought  through  the  sins  of  the  senses  ".  We 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  that  tragedy  is  more  likely 
to  glorify  the  sins  of  the  senses  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  might  be  influenced  by  poetry.  Did  Milton's 
Satan  ever  unmake  a  rebel  or  a  bad  man?  Collins  had 
the  ordinary  view  of  Tennyson  as  a  great  poet  who  was 
even  greater  because  he  was  on  the  side  of  order  and 
conventional  virtue,  and  this  view  he  expressed  very 
ill,  saying,  for  example,  that  "  Tennyson's  ethics 
and  religion  as  revealed  in  his  poetry  are  that  our 
education  should  be  based  on  reverence  and  faith  ". 


NOVELS. 

"The  Principal  Girl."    By  J.  C.  Snaith.  London: 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

Bolingbroke  became  a  Minister  of  State  because  he 
could  dance,  and  went  out  of  office  because  he  had  a 
cold.  On  such  trifles  depends  the  fate  of  a  great  man, 
or  so  wrote  Scribe,  but  all  who  have  any  pretension  to 
wit  are  now  agreed  that  Scribe  was  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  people  who  ever  spoiled  fair  white  paper. 
The  eminent  critics  who  denounce  his  belittling  of  his- 
tory would  scarcely  take  kindly  to  the  humour  of  Mr. 
Snaith.  In  the  course  of  his  latest  novel  he  makes  light 
of  a  number  of  things  for  which  the  world  at  large  pro- 
fesses deep  respect.  Like  the  traditional  serpent,  he 
bites  the  traditionally  unguarded  heel,  but  there  is  little 
venom  in  his  attack.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's brilliant  study  of  the  soul  of  the  aristocrat 
may  be  a  trifle  shocked  to  discover  that  "  The  Principal 
Girl"  is  "The  Patrician"  renverse.  Admirers  of  the 
latter  work  will  surely  say  that  such  impudence  can 
never  touch  such  dignity,  and  for  our  part  we  agree  ; 
yet,  this  being  so,  where  is  the  harm  in  a  little  laughter? 
The  new  patrician  is  an  excellent  young  man,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Snaith,  hut  he  is  a  nonentity,  whereas  his 
father  was  a  mediocrity  whose  services  to  his  patty 
v/cre  rewarded,  perhaps  terminated,  by  a  title.  Being 
under  thirty,  however,  there  is  still  hope  that  the  son 
may  develop,  for  his  vice  is  that  he  lounges  elegantly. 
Some  splendid  spur  is  needed,  and  Mr.  Snaith  sees  that 
it  can  be  provided  by  departure  from  family  traditions. 
Hence  the  principal  girl  in  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
Hence  a  wedding-  which  neither  father  nor  mother  will 
honour  by  their  presence.  By  these  means  the  patri- 
cian is  given  a  fair  start  in  life,  and,  instead  of  lounging 
from  the  Albany  to  Grosvcnor  Place,  he  stands  for 
Parliament  in  the  interest  of  the  party  which  did  not 
ennoble  his  family.  Whilst  his  wife,  sings  popular 
songs  to  the  delighted  electors  of  an  industrial  town, 
he,  once  the  best  centre-forward  at  the  'Varsity,  turns 
out  for  the  loeal  League  team.  Of  course  he  is  returned 
by  a  huge  majority,  and  even  his  patents  ate  Ion  etl 
to  admit  that  "  the  person  "  has  made  something  of 
their  bov.  Certainly  it  is  very  wrong  to  suggest  that 
British  electors' an  be  influen*  ed  by  football  and  inn  i'  - 
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hall  ditties,  and  it  is  even  worse  to  hint  that  a  man's 
Career  may  depend  on  these  trifles,  but  what  did  Scribe 
say  of  Bolingbroke?  At  least  we  do  not  question  Mr. 
Snaith's  good  faith,  and  we  like  his  humour  more  than 
8  little;  but  did  he  ever  really  meet  a  "  principal  ^irl  " 
with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  a  week  who  wore  a  hat 


"  will  behind 
Chester  "? 


the   fashion  two  years  ago  in  Man- 


"  Helen  of  Lancaster  Gate."   By  Philip  Gibbs.  London  ; 
Herbert  and  Daniel.    1912.  6s. 

Helen,  returning  from  school  abroad  to  her  Lancaster 
Gate  home,  finds  an  escort  in  a  happy-go-lucky  young 
artist,  Geoffrey  Vine.  The  Lancaster  Gate  household, 
which  is  very  unconvincingly  drawn,  consists  of  a  silent 
rich  father,  something  in  the  City,  a  busy,  self-absorbed 
organising  social-service  mother,  a  brother  verging 
towards  Parliament,  and  another  brother  who  aviates. 
Helen  finds  it  no  home  for  her,  and  though  sought  in 
marriage  by  Lord  Belfield,  prefers  the  artist  Vine  and 
bread-and-butter  in  Chelsea.  Here  the  book  recovers  ; 
once  we  get  away  from  Lancaster  Gate  things  become 
much  more  real  and  true.  Of  course  trouble  comes  : 
Vine  is  an  artist,  and  therefore  cannot  sell  his  pictures. 
The  young  pair  produce  a  baby,  who  is  a  very  real  baby 
and  capitally  presented.  Disgrace  falls  upon  Lancaster 
Gate;  the  father  has  speculated  with  others'  money 
and  is  put  in  prison.  When  he  comes  out  after  seven 
years,  Helen  makes  a  home  for  him  in  her  house, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband  abroad  ;  and  the 
old  man,  vaguely  perceiving  both  the  straitened 
circumstances  and  the  merit  of  Geoffrey's  pictures, 
appoints  himself  agent  and  dealer,  so  that  when 
Geoffrey  comes  home  he  is  met  by  a  row  of  cheques 
instead  of  the  old  familiar  row  of  unsold  pictures.  The 
book  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  reveals  Mr.  Gibbs  both  as 
a  clever  analytical  writer  with  much  appreciation  of 
character,  and  as  a  story-teller  with  an  impatient  ten- 
dency to  melodramatic  situations. 

"The  Red ? Vintage."    By  Joseph  Sharts.  London: 
Constable.    1912.  6s. 

"  On  Wednesday,  June  3,  1863,  towards  the  heel  of 
the  afternoon,,  an  event  of  great  public  importance 
occurred  at  Old  Cold  Harbour,  Virginia."  Mr.  Sharts, 
whose  work  we  have  not  met  before,  plunges  us  thus 
precipitately  into  the  American  w  ar  of  North  and  South, 
and  gives  us  a  very  exciting  and  capitally  written  tale. 
His  hero,  Captain  Grigg,  is  a  spy,  but  quite  one  of  the 
nicest  and  most  captivating  spies  you  can  imagine,  with 
a  quiet,  dark  eye  and  many  disguises,  and  an  ingratiat- 
ing manner.  During  his  first  escapade  he  enters  un- 
announced the  bedroom  of  a  very  nice  but  proud  young 
lady,  in  a  manner  highly  reminiscent  of  Captain  Blunt- 
schli  ;  and  leaves  by  the  window,  after  informing  her 
that  he  is  the  only  man  whose  evidence  can  clear  the 
reputation  of  her  brother,  now  under  arrest  and  sus- 
picion of  treachery.  As  the  forces  of  the  North  con- 
centrate on  Richmond,  a  certain  Potts — so  mild  and 
insignificant  a  character  that  we  instantly  suspect  him 
of  being  Captain  Grigg,  as  indeed  he  is — turns  up  at 
the  impoverished  house  of  the  aforesaid  young  ladv, 
and  in  his  disguise  of  night-watchman  inveigles  her  into 
providing  him  with  a  night-school.  She,  his  teacher, 
keeps  him  beside  her  as  a  witness  for  her  brother  ;  he, 
the  only  pupil,  is  actually  keeping  watch  on  Jefferson 
Davis.    A  good  yarn,  admirablv  spun. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  822  and  824. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717. 
Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.     PERFECT  SECURITY. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONKINRD  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE. 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEV,  Secretary. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  necurinfr,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £600. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  onlv)    -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10  500,000,       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  ifanater. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


Food 


for  Infants,  Invalids, 
and  the  Aged. 

J^HE  particular  and  important 
feature  of  Benger's  Food  is 
that  it  can  be  prepared  to  suit 
any  degree  of  digestive  power, 
according  to  the  directions  on 
each  tin.  In  this  way  it  wins 
back  health  and  strength. 

The  ' '  Lancet  '  describes  it  as 
"  Mr.  Benger's  admirable  preparation" 
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AND 


LEGAL 

GENERAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Established  18-56. 


SOCIETY 


FUNDS 


£8,250,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES. — Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


The   IDEAL  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  Benefits  of  their 
investments  during  their  own  lifetime  and,  in 
the  event  of  premature  death,  to  leave  their  legal 
representatives  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  Home 
Free  from  Mortgage  Debt  or  encumbrance. 
Apply  for  free  Booklet  entitled — 

"  Buying  a  House  in  the  Right  Way." 

GOOD   PROSPECTS   FOR   ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  post  free. 

THE  CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd., 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
#«    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  fop  payment 
Of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.   HOW   TO   PROVIDE  FOR    THE  NEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 


HEAD 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 
OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORNHIIX,  B.C. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making-,  use  less  quantity,   it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


Extracts  from  a  Prospectus  which  has  been  filed  with  the  Hegistrar  of  Joint  Slock  Companies.   The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Saturday, 
the  23th  <:ay  of  June,  1312,  an<l  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1312,  for  Town  and  Country. 


Sole 


AERATOKS  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898.) 

Manufacturers    of"    "  PRANA  "  SPARKLETS, 


AUTHORISED  SHARE  CAPITAL 


£150,000. 

L»IVIDED  INTO 

120.000  £6  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  eaeh 
120.000  Ordinary  Shares  of  5s.  each 


«7,C00  of  toe  Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  and 
the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  been  issued,  leavin"  a 
balance  of  55. COO  Cumulative  Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares 
which  are  now  offered  for  subscription.  There  is  also  an'  issue  of 
A'22,883  Five  per  Out.  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  which  it  is  intended 
if  the  Share*  now  offered  be  fully  subscribed,  „hall  be  paid  off  out  of 
the  Proceeds  of  Use  Share*  now  offered. 

Issue  at  par  of  53,000  Six  pe-  Cent.  Cumulative  Participating 
Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  entitled 
(1)  To  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  Six  \wr  cent  per 
annum,  pavabic  half  yearly  on  1  April  and  1  October  in  every 
year.    <2i  To  •-hare  (in  the  proportion  the  number  of  Share*  issued 
bear*  to  the  number  authorise];  to  the  extent  of  Twenty-five  per 
eent,  thereof  in  any  surplus  profit  allocated  bv  the  Directors  for 
dividend  purpose*.    (2)  Vpnn  a  distribution  of  Assets,  to  if.  iority 
as  to  Capital  and  arrears  of  the  fixed  Cumulative  Dividend.' it  any", 
and  to  Twenty- live  ()er  eent.  of  the  surplus  assets  after  repayment 
the  w ROM  of  t hf  pa n\ -up  (  11  p i t n  1 . 

Payable  as  follows  :-2g.  6d.  per  Share  upon  Application,  7s.  6d.  per 
Share  upon  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  of  10s.  per  Share  two 
months  from  the  date  of  Allotment. 

Th<  *c  Shares  will  rank  pari  passu  with  the  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
I'articipating  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  already  i**ued,  and  will  par- 
ticipate n«  from  1  June  1812  in  the  Interim  Dividend  payable,  calcu- 
lated from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  respective  instalments, 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  issue  to  the  following  purposes:  — 

'01  To  provide  additional  working  capital 
,for  the  expansion  of  the  present  business, 
and  for  the  introduction  and  development  of 
new  Patent*  already  acquired  that  will  enable 
tho  Company  to  plr.ee  on  the  market  improved 
upparatiiN  and  Sparklet  Bulbs  (or  capsules  con- 
taming  liquid  carbon  rliosidc  (C')2i  >  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  ncrated  water  by  about 
one-half,  (b)  To  redeem  the  existing  Deben- 
ture Stock,  amounting  to  i;;2,883  nt  5  per  cent, 
•premium.  The  following  Is  the  Certificate 
.given  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Company  •bow- 
ing:— (1|  The  profits  earned  during  tho  last 
flvo  years.  (2)  Cnpitul  expenditure  during  the 
same  period.  (3;  The  asset,  n*  at  Jl  Decem- 
ber 1911. 

2  April  1912. 


To  the  Directors  of  A  P.K  \  TOHH  LIMITKD. 

Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross.  H.W. 
Grin  r«is». 

Wo  have  audited  the  nooks  of  the  Company 
sines  It*  formation  in  19C0,  and  wc  hereby 
certify  :■  - 

1.  That  the  profits  for  the  five  years  ended 
51  Deeemlier  last,  after  writing  back  DgtsgBfajfl 
Interest.  Income  Tax  and  Staff  Bonuses,  were, 
a*  shown  by  the  audited  tccrmnts,  as  follows:  — 


For  the  v.  ;,r  ended  51  December  l')(/7  ii  R'l 
19'.'8  13.285 

1909  14.698   b  II 

1910  15,718   6  3 

1911  17.086 


£120.000 
30,000 
 £150,000 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  set  aside  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  Company  a,  sum  equal  to  at  least  Twenty  per  eent.  of  such  net 
profits  in  each  year  as  a  Reserve  Fund  until  such  Fund  shall  have 
reached  the  aggregate  sum  of  .€50,0CO. 

DlHW'TOIIS. 

H.  V.  nCDSTON-HKAD.  2  Aldford  Street.  Park  Lane.  London,  W., 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director  (Chairman  of  Head  ft  Campbell, 
Ltd.).  1 

O.  AGl'KT.  42*  Gnat  Cumberland  Place,  London,  W.  (Managing  Director 

of  Nestle  and  Anglo-Sw  i>s  Condensed  Milk  Co.). 
K.  S.   MURBAY,  10  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  (Managing  Director 

of  The  British  Oxygen  Co.,  Ltd.). 
J.  YV.  OHDK.  i Teley  House.  Bromley,  Kent. 

COUTH  J.  DE  MOiNTEBELLO,  3a  Roe  Barbet  du  Jouy,  Paris  (Director 

of  the  Company's  Paris  Branch  Office). 

11-nki.iih.-  COX  A  CO.,  16  Charing  Cross,  London.  S.W. 

BnoKius.  JOHN  piii'ST  k  CO..  37  Throgmorton  Street    London.  B.O 

SOI.K  iTOii.i.  DAVIDSON  A  .MORR1SS,  4 'J  yuccn  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C. 

Alimons-.-J  U  KSON.  PIXI.KV.  BROWNING.  HUSKY  A  CO.,  Chartered 

Accountants,  58  Coleman  Street,  London,  B.O. 
Si'ciiun  (Mi  iHliron  Ouiir.    II.  K.  WKST  TAYLOR,  Craig-*  Coart 

House,  Charing  Cross,  London.  B.W, 

6  5 
1  8 


Total 
A  vera".. 


I  8 

..  £73.619   7  11 

114.7/3  17  7 


Expenditure  OK  Repairs  and  Renewals  of  Plant 
and  Buildings  amounting  to  £'5008  ?».  and 
i'116'j  6-.  K'd  respectively,  as  well  as  provision 
for  Depreciation  of  Plant,  Pitting!  Fisturgg, 
Ac.,  amounting  to  18916  7«.  Id.,  wi  re  provided 
out  of  Profits  before  arriving  at  the  figure* 
above  certified. 

2.  That  the  Capital  Expenditure  during  the 
five  venr*  was  a*  follows)  

freehold  Lnnri  and  Buildings      ...  f4.P9l  n 

Maehlaer*  and   Plan*  and  Fitting*    14.5'7  17 

Continental  Right!  in  Sparklets  ...    5  008  7 

Patents     

General.    Including   Office  Kixturrs 
and  Fittings,  Laboratory,  Ac.  ... 


7 
4 
1 

ua  i  i 

3.4e6  7  3 
A'30,C43    1  4 


3.  That  nut  of 
973,619  7e.  lid  rag 
the  sum  of  l'37.29* 
Ordinary  and  Pref 
Defeature  Interest 
leaving  a  balance 
Iwcn  applied  to  O 


s    amounting  to 

■ragraph  I  hereoft 

.  ban  nb»,rlx'd  by 
ends.  Income  Tnx, 

'ompan.v  pirpoass, 

4"  Id.,  which  hns 
nditure.   as  Indi 


by  the  Balance  Sheet  nt  31  December,  1911,  wero 
as  follows:  — 
Freehold   La  nil  and   Building!      •  ■  1:31.197  110 

Patents,  Trade  Mark:,  and  (i  Iwill  22,9)9  10  11 

Plnnt,  Machinery,  Factory  Fittings, 

Ac.    20,987  19  0 

Office  Furniture,  Fittings.  Labora- 
tory, dtenaila,  Ac.,  nt  Kdmonton, 

Paris  and  Brussels    3,052   3  5 

Stock*    37.686  19  11 

Sundry  Debtors   19.440   3  2 

Investment*    2,367   3  8 

Cash  nt  Bankers  nail  in  hand      ...  12.335   3  6 


149.986   5  5 


ented  above,  or  utilised  as  Working  Cnpltnl 

4.  That  the  \...t,  |r„  Liabilities,  excluding 
Debentures  Intended  to  be  paid  off,  n*  shown 


Deduet— 

Trade    Liabilities    and  provision 
for  Dividend  declared  for  1911       .1.460   fi  3 

£128,520  17  2 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  ole  dn  nt  servants. 
JACKSON.  PIXI.KV,    BROWNING,   IIISF.Y  it 
<  ') 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  nbove  Certificate  thnt 
the  amount  required  to  put  the  Rged  dividend 
of  Six   per  cent    on   the  whole  of  the  170.000 

OimnlaHye   Partstlpatlni   Preferred  Ordinary 

Hilar,  s  ll'7/fXil  is  less  Minn  half  the  avernge  net 
profit,  of  the  (  ..iniiiini  for  the  last  five  years. 

Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus,  upon  the  terms 
of  which  alone  applications  will  be  received, 
nnd  Forms  of  Application  for  Mhares  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Company'*  Hankers  nnd 
Brokers,  nnd  at  the  It.  .i.t,r.il  Offle,.  ,,f  the 
Company. 

I.on'on,  22  June  1912. 
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THE 

FORTNIGHTLY 

CONTENTS.    JULY,  1912. 

THE   COMING   OF   P.ONAPARTE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Roskbkry,  K.G.,  K.T. 
LORD  KITCHENER  AND  EGYPT.    By  Sir  Gf.orce  Arthur,  Bart. 
ROUSSEAU  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By 

EdmundGosse,  C.B. 
LORD  HUGH  CECIL  ON  CONSERVATISM.    By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
IMPERIAL  POLICY  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.    By  Akchiualu  Hukd. 
THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 
LABOUR  AND  SOCIALISM.    By  Benjamik  Taylor. 
NAPOLEON  AND  MLLE.  MONTANSIER.    By  Francis  Gribble. 
LIFE-PIECES  FROM  ARIZONA.    By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  D.C. L.,  M.P. 
THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA.    By  Robert  Machrav. 
THE  PRINCESS  TAR  A  K.  A  NOV  A.    By  H.H.  Prince  Bariatinskv. 
ROMANCE  VERSUS  REALITY.    By  G.  H.  Powell. 
THE  FIVE  HUNDRED.    By  John  F.  Macdonald. 

THE  ANTAGONISTS.    Book  II.    Chapters  I-V.    By  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
LONDON:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


*+*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,'  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golk,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"   Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


The  Eye=Witness 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS 

The  Strike  and  the  Yote. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Scandal  of  the  Prudential. 
On  Atheism.    By  H.  B 

For  the  Defence:  II.  In  Defence  of  Mr.  Masterman 
By  Junius. 

Outsiders.    By  De' . 

War  in  the  Desert.    By  L.  March  Phillipps. 

Quantum  Mutatus  :  VI.  The  New  Electorate.    By  C.  C 

Rousseau.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Office: 
16  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aht  and  Archaeology. 
Les    Villes    d'Art    celebres  :—  Londres  :    Hampton    Court  et 
Windsor  (Joseph  Aynard).    Paris  :  Renouard.  4/r. 

Biography. 

An  Encyclopedist  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Isodore  of  Seville  (Ernest 
Breftant).    King.  8#. 

Classics. 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera.    Vol.  I.    Macmillan.    Ms.  6d.  net 

per  set  of  two  vols. 

Fiction. 

The  Voice  of  Bethia  (Thomas  Cobb);  Stories  Without  Tears- 

(Barry  Pain.)    Lorrg.    6«.  each. 
The  Friar  of  Wittenberg  (William  Stearns  Davis).  Macmillan. 

6". 

The  Swelling  of  Jordan  (Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hosken). . 

Stanley  Paul.  6--. 
The  Silonce  Broken  (Mrs.  Baillie  Rovnolds).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6s. 

History. 

Early  History  of  the    Christian    Church    (Monsignor  Louis, 

Duchesne).    Vol.  II.    Murrnv.    9-*.  net. 
The  Politios  of  Michigan,   1865  1878   (Harriette    M.  Dilla). 

King.  8a. 

The  Ulm  Campaign,   1805   (Colonel  F.   N.    Maude).  Allen. 

5s,  net. 

London  Stories  (Edited  by  John  O'London).    Vol.  II.  Jack. 

6s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  V/orks  of  Thomas  Hardy  :  The  I 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge ;   The   Woodlanders.  Macmillan. 

7a.  6/1.  net  each. 

Letters  of  William  Cowper  (Chosen  and  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  | 
and  a  few  Notes,  by  J.  G.  Frazer).  Two  Vols.  Macmillan.  ; 
8*.  net. 

Plays  and  Poems  (Oliver  Goldsmith)  ;  Poems  (John  Dryden). 

Blackie.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Cliges  :  A  Romance  (rrow  'Translated  by  L.  J.  Gardiner  :  from 

the  Old  French  of  Chretien  de  Troyes).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

5s.  net. 

School  Book. 

Stories  for  Young  Hearts  and  Minds  (F.  J.  Gould).  Allen. 
2s.  6d.  ne*.  l:if  [i  j  ]  | 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Depths  of  the  Ocean  (Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  and 

Dr.  Johan  Hjort).    Macmillan.    28«.  tret. 
Principles  of  Social  Development  :  or,  Universal  Ideals  an<i 

Religion  (Francis  Channing  Welles).    Published  at  the  Hall,  , 

Mursley,  Bucks. 

Theology. 

The  Origin  and  Aim  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilson  D.D.).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Nigeria  and  its  Tin  Fields  (Albert  F.   Calvert).  Stanford. 

4s.  2d.  post  free. 
The  New  Forest  (Described  bv  Elizabeth  Godfrev,  Pictured  by 

E.  W.  Haslehurst).    Blackie.    2s.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  824.) 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Maytalr  3601.  Tclejraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND    COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom,  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    182     ...       ...     I  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       -     o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...    O    7    I    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to' the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHORCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED 
BY  MR.  ORMSBY-GORE'S  BOOK. 


Now  Ready.   Crown  8vo.   6d.  net. 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-QORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

HOME  RULE  IN  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

"A  more  helpful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Home  Rule  Hill  a  Unionist  politician  could 
scarcely  wish  for." — Western  Morning  News. 

What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

**  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  henefitof  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  docs 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  clone  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or   post  free  from 
the  Office,  4:d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
10a  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C.™ 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of 

THOMAS  HARDY 

in  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Prefaces  and  Notes.  In  20  vols.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net  each.  Printed  from  new  type.  Each  volume 
will  have  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  and  Map. 
Two  volumes  issuedjmonthly. 

5.  The  Mayor  of  Caster-bridge. 

6.  The  Woodlanders. 

The  Sphere. — "The  Macmillans  maybe  congratulated 
upon  the  format  of  these  books.  .  .  .  To  have  got  each 
novel  into  one  volume,  so  light  to  hold  and  so  beautifully 
printed,  is  a  veritable  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  art." 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS'  NEW  BOOK. 

How  Twas.  Short  Stories  and  Small 
Travels.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  Author 
of  "  Seems  So,"  "A  Poor  Man's  House,"  &c.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — "The  gem  of  the  collection  is  un- 
doubtedly the  travel  sketch  'A  Third  Class  Journey.'  In 
its  breadth  and  ease,  in  its  sureness  of  touch  and  masterly 
observation,  this  '  Little  Travel'  piece  holds  its  own  against 
anything  we  could  cull  from  Stevenson." 

The  Sign.  By  Mrs.  ROM  ILLY  FEDDEN 
(Katharine  Waldo  Douglas).    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — "  It  is  because  it  has  cap- 
tured all  the  elusive  charm  and  mystery  of  Brittany  that  we 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden's  novel 
'The  Sign.'" 


Across    Australia.       By  Baldwin 

SPENCER,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  J. 
GILLEN,  Special  Magistrate  and  Sub-Protector  of 
Aborigines  for  South  Australia.  With  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  21s.net. 

The  Globe. — "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  thorough  work  on  the  Australian  Aborigines  of  the 
interior  that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  that 
will  become  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting." 


The     Depths     of    the  Ocean. 

A  General  Account  of  the  Modern  Science  of  Oceano- 
graphy based  largely  on  the  Scientific  Researches  of  the 
Norwegian  Steamer,  "  Michael  Sars,"  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  By  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
&c,  of  the  "  Challenger  "  Expedition,  and  Dr.  JOIIAN 
HJORT,  Director  of  Norwegian  Fisheries.  With 
Contributions  from  Prof.  A.  Appelliif,  Prof.  H.  II. 
Gran  and  Dr.  B.  Ilclland- Hansen.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.    Super  royal  Svo.    28s.  net. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.    New  Vols. 

Letters     of    William  Cowper. 

Chosen  and  Edited  with  a  Memoir  and  a  few  Notes 
by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Glohc  Svo. 
8s.  net. 


The   Old  Irish  World.     i    u  [i  E 

STOPFORD  GREEN,  Author  of  "The  Making  of 
Ireland  and  its  Undoing,"  &c.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Svo.  48.  net. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Muni- 
cipal Trading.  Bjr DOUGLAS KNOOP,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Economics  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
Svo.  1  os.  net. 

Thr  Gta<£ti<i  HtralJ. — "  Mr.  Knoop's  book  will  lake  its 
place  immediately  as  the  moit  iin|>"rtant  contribution  yet 
made  by  ;in  I'lnglivhni.in  <>n  tin  .  biiinini;  '|uc\tiuii  ;  and  Im 
this  reason  it  deserves  a  wide  circulation  in  all  the  cities  of 
Great  liritain." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


The  EXTENSIVE  and  IMPORTANT  LIBRARY  of  th:  late  Lieut.-Col. 
H.  S.  HOME  DRUMMOND,  of  Iilair  Urummond. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  1,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  extensive  and  important  LIBRARY  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  H.  S. 
HOME  DRUMMOND,  of  Iilair  Drummond,  comprisine  a  large  Collection  of 
Rooks  relating  to  Scotland  ;  Bannatyne  Club  Publications,  Maitland  Club,  Spalding 
Club,  &c.  ;  Works  relating  to  America,  Collections  of  Tracts,  Chippendale's 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Directory,  Original  Edition,  1754 ;  (H)Ortus 
Sanitatis  ;  Litta  :  Famiglie  Celebri  Italiane,  10  vols.,  1819-75;  Sowerby's  English 
Botany,  39  vols.,  1790  1849;  Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology:  Old 
Works  on  Gardening,  &c.  Many  of  the  Books  contain  the  Bookplate  of  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Kamcs. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  the  Property  of  THOMAS  B.  BLOW, 

Esq.,  F.L.S. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  2,  and  two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  representative  of  most  of  the  important  Artists 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  a  number  of  Key-block  Proofs;  a 
small  Collection  of  Fan-leaves  ;  some  very  choice  Surimono  ;  original  Wood  Blocks  ; 
Books;  and  original  Drawings  by  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  the  Property  of 
THOMAS  B.  BLOW,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  The  Chalet,  Welwyn,  and  Kyoto,  Japan  : 
with  which  is  incorporated  Prints  from  the  Collections  of  two  Japanese  Gentlemen 
of  Kyoto,  Japan. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had.    Illustrated  Copies,  containing 
17  Plates,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C.,011  MONDAY,  July  8,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  OIL  PAINTINGS 
and  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  the  property  of  MAURICE  LYONS,  Esq., 
of  Westminster  Palace  Gardens,  S.W.,  comprising  fine  examples  by  and  after  old 
masters  of  the  English  school,  including  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  A.  Van  Dyck, 
J.  Hoppner,  George  Romney,  J.  Constable,  J.  S.  Cotman,  T.  Gainsborough, 
George  Morland,  and  others  ;  also  of  the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch  and  Italian 
.schools,  including  A.  Caracci,  B.  E.  Murillo,  A.  Watteau,  J.  M.  Nattier,  A.  Cuyp, 
Velasquez,  M.  Hobbema,  D.  Teniers,  J.  B.  Greuze,  V.  Le  Brun  ;  also  a  pair  of 
flower-pieces  by  Fantin  Latour  and  water-colour  drawings  by  F.  Boucher,  J.  Ward, 
J.  B.  Greuze,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  Copley  Fielding.  Old  oil-paintings,  the 
property  of  Lady  Muir  Mackenzie,  including  paintings  by  or  after  Guardi,  A.  Caracci, 
G.  Morland,  Paulus,  Moreelse. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies  price  is.  each. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  arc  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER     SQUARE,  W., 
arc  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  through- 
out the  year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for 
Estate  and  Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management 
of  Trust  Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

By  direction  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  G.  E.  PRITCHETT,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
OAK  HALL,  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD. 

Within  a  mile  of  above  station. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  including 
Rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  Jacobean,  William  and  Mary-,  Queen  Anne  and 
Chippendale  furniture  in  chests,  mirrors,  court  cupboards,  tables,  chairs, 
settees,  long  case,  bracket  and  mantel  clocks,  carved  oak  panelling,  petit 
point  needlework,  Old  Spanish  Leather  screens  ;  a  2-manual  organ  in  old 
carved  oak  case  :  Paintings,  Drawings  and  engravings  ;  Stained  glass  ;  Tapestry, 
rare  coins,  general  library  of  literature,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  curios 
which  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  on  the  Premises  as  above  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth  of  July,  at  One  o'clock  precisely  each  day. 
Private  view  by  cards  only  Friday,  July  5.  Public  view,  by  catalogues  only, 
price  1,  •  each,  on  Saturday  and  Monday  prior,  from  10  to  5  o'clock.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  when  ready  from  the  Auctioneers,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W 

By  Direction  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CRANBROOK. 
HEMSTED  PARK,  CRANBROOK,  KENT- 
The  CONTENTS  of  the  MANSION,  including 
Two  large  panels  of  Old  Brussels  Tapestry,  designed  in  life-size  figures  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  Europa  and  the  Bull,  Old  French  and  other  mantel  and 
bracket  clocks,  a  pair  of  bronzes  of  "Night  "  and  "  Morning,"  by  Crozelier, 
from  the  Due  de  Luynes'  Collection,  three  large  Urbino  majolica  vases, 
from  the  Marquise  D'Azeglio's  Collection,  carved  and  gilt  Louis  Seize  chairs, 
in  Aubusson  tapestry,  Bergeres,  Fauteuils  and  Settees,  and  Italian  ebony,  lapis 
&"«  fnd Llvory  cao'nft,  armour  and  weapons,  a  Florentine  mosaic  table, 
tnglish,  Continental  and  Oriental  porcelain,  fine  old  Sherries,  Champagnes 
and  other  wines,  full-size  billiard  table  and  accessories,  the  Library'  of  Standard 
Literature,  the  excellent  furniture  of  the  reception  rooms,  old  English  mahogany 
wardrobes  and  appointments  of  the  Bedrooms,  and  miscellanea,  which  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY  will  SELL  by 
AUCTION  on  the  Premises  as  above,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
t  riday,  the  17th,  r8th,  and  19th  July,  1912.  On  view  by  catalogue  only,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  prior,  the  15th  and  16th.  Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers, 
at  their  Offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

INSTITUT  COMMERCIAL  DE  PARIS. 

irv-^.Fi92L^?,Vs1^RIEURK  DE  COMMERCE  (Reconnue  par  I'Etat) 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AND  HOSTEL,  36  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
A  few  English  students  received. 

Students  follow  the  full  courses  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool. 

English  students  taught  French  by  a  resident  French  master,  and  associate 
continually  with  French  students.    Thus  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  study  at  an  English  University  and  of  life  among  French  people. 
Paris"6       students  received  also  at  the  Paris  school,  153  Avenue  dc  Wagram, 

.   Full  information  and  prospectus  from  THE  WARDEN,  35  Prince's  Road, 
.Liverpool. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Vkhsk  and  Drama. 
The  T,ik  eness  of  the  Night  :  A  Modern  Piny  in  Four  Acta  (Mrs 

W.  K.  Clifford).    Duckworth.    U.  6d.  net. 
Songs  of  Love  and  Nature  (Olive  Linnell).    The  Walter  Scott 

Publishing  Company.    2<.  6d.  net. 
Poems  (Clifford  King).    Kegan  Paul.    6.«.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Also  and  Perhaps  (Sir  Frank  Swettenham).    Lane.  6*. 
Analysis,  An,  of  the  System  of   Government  throughout  the 

British  Empire,   Macmillan.   5*.  net. 
Battle  of  To-day,  The,  and  the  Great  Battle  of  To-morrow 

(An  Onlooker).    Published  at  12  Calthorpe  Road  Edgbaston. 
Clifton    .School    Addresses    (Sidney    T.    Irvin).  Macmillan. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Everybody's   Guide  to    the  Insurance    Act    (Thomas  Smith). 

Knight.    If.  net. 
Hoosier  Village,  A  :  a  Sociological  Study,  with  Special  Refer* 

ence  to  Social  Causation  (Newell  Leroy  Sims).  King.  6*. 
Letters  from  Fleet  Street  (Marguerite  and  Armiger  Barclay). 

Palmer.    2*'.  net. 
Manchester  Politician,  The,  1750-1912  (Gerald  B.  Hertz).  With 

<i  Preface  by  Sir  A.  Hopkinson.      Sherratt  and  Hughes. 

2*.  6cl.  net. 

Meaning  of  Liberalism,  The  (J.   M.  Robertson).  Methuen. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Mystery  of  Francis  Bacon,  The  (William  T.  Smedley).  Banks. 

7.?.  net. 

New  English  Dictionary,  A,  on  Historical  Principles,  founded 
mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society 
(Edited  by  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray).  Vol.  IX.  Sleep- 
Sniggle.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  5*. 

Reveil  National  des  Ukrainiens,  Le  (Yaroslaw  Fedortchouk). 
Paris  :  Bureaux  du  Cercle  des  Ukrainiens. 

Taxation  of  Land  Values  (John  On).    King.    I*.  net. 

Where  Socialism  Failed  (S.  Grahame).    Murray.    6*.  net. 

White  Slave  Markets  (Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy  and  W.  N. 
Willis).    Paul.    5*.  net. 

Woman  and  Social  Progress  (Scott  Nearing  and  Nellie  M.  Near- 
ing).    Macmillan.    6s.  6d.  net. 

United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry,  The,  and  the  Tariff  (Roy 
G.  Blakey).    King.  8*. 

REVIEWS  and  Magazines  for  June. — Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  2s.  6<l. ;  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association,  3$.  fx/,  net;  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning, 

3d. 

Rgviews  'and  Magazines  for  July. — The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2».  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  1*.  ;  Garden  Suburbs, 
Villages  and  Homes,  6d.  net;  The  Antiquary,  6d. ;  Yale 

Review,  75  cents. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  Informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND, 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pats, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timorie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE: 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wiltwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME:  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  C".,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  roe 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON: 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Pra9a  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:   F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CIIRISTIANLA : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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P  &  O    PASSENGER  SERVICES. 

EGYPT,  IN! 
Conveying  Pa< 
(Una 

p&  o 


EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,  &c. 

Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 
(Under  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government.) 


SUMMER  CRUISES  %ss  "MANTUA' 


(11,500  tons)  and 
S.Y.  "VECTIS"  (6,000  tons). 
From  LONDON  (•Calling  at  LEITH). 


'NORWAY,  COPENHAGEN,  <Sc   Cr. 

•SPITZBERGEN,  NORWAY    Cr. 

RUSSIA,  SWEDEN,  &c   Cr. 

•NORWEGIAN  FJORDS    Cr. 

•NORWAY.  COPENHAGEN.  &c   Cr. 

DALMATIA,  VENICE,  CORFU    Cr. 

LISBON,  TENERIFFE,  MADEIRA.  Cr. 

Fares  from  about  £1  a  day. 
For  Illustrated  Programme,  Cabin  Plans,  and  all  information  apply 
Northumberland  Avenue,  ^V.C.,  \  LONDON 


C— July  11—19  Days. 

6—  July  16—28  Days. 
D — Aug.   2—24  Days. 

7—  Aug.  16—13  Days. 
E— Aug.  28—13  Days. 

8—  Sept.  6  to  Oct.  4 
F — Sept.  12  to  Oct.  1 


2,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.',  } 


P  &  O  Co.  I 

P  6  O  PROGRAMME 


POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 
WEEKLY  VIA  THE  WEST  COAST  FOR  THE  CAPE, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA,  &c. 
Calling  at  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
MONTHLY  VIA  THE  SUEZ  CANAL  FOR  EAST  AFRICA 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•BRITON   

JGUILDFORD  CASTLE 
{BERWICK  CASTLK  ... 
•BALMORAL  CASTLE  .. 
tGALWAY  CASTLE  ... 

Royal  Mail 
...  Intermediate 
...1  Extra 
...      Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

June  28 
June  29 

J»iy  5 

June  29 
June  29 

July  6 
July  6 

•  Via  Madeira.     J  Via  Teneriffe.     ?  For  Lobito  Bay  and  Mauritius, 
t  Via  Las  Palmas. 

Apply  to  the  Company's  Offices,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
West  End  Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Screet,  and  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son,  13  Cockspur  Street. 

HEADMASTER  FOR  CHRIST'S  COLLEGE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  Headmaster.  He  must  be 
a.  University  man  and  a  communicant  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  not 
essential  to  be  in  orders.  Salary,  j£i,ooo  per  annum,  house  rent  free,  boarders 
allowed.  For  further  particulars  and  application  forms,  apply  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  New  /feiland,  13  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Enclosing 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Applications  close  31st  July  next. 
22nd  June,  1912. 

ADVERTISER,  aged  33,  with  FIFTEEN  YEARS' 
EXFERIKNCE,  Insurance,  banking  and  Secretarial  Work,  desires 
RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  in  any  suitable  capacity;  Highest  references.— 
Write,  T.  D.  H.,  care  of  Crossley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  57  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 


HOTELS. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— ROYAL  BATH  HOTEL. 
The  only  Hotel  on  East  Cliff,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Bav  and  Pier. 
A  la  Carte  or  inclusive.  Magnificent  Lounge.  Garage.  Telegraphic  Address  : 
"Luxuriate."  Te  ei  hone  181.  "It  is  quite  the  leading  hotel  in  Bournemouth 
and  one  of  the  best  in  England. ' — The  Queen,  November  18,  1911. 

CROWBORO UGH.— CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Re»ort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  I^evel.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  I-arge  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  g\. 


NTER  LA  KEN.  —  II OT  E  L    BELVE  D  E  R  E. 


T 

A.  position  on  tbe  Hoheweg,  rlose  to  the  Kursaa*.  Splendid 
comfort.    Garden.    Lift.    Autogarage.    Terms  moderate. 


Best 

Modern 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First  tlas»  Family  Hotel.    Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascok;sp.,  Manager. 


UCERNE.  —  (IRANI)  HOTEL 

Private  bathrooms  throughout. 


Highly  \>  i'r r] 
found*  Garage. 


NATIONAL. 

Open  all  the  year 


ATLOCK.  — ROCKSI  DE  HYDRO.   Full  modern 

»uiie  of  Turkish,  Electric  anil  Hydro  Rath*.    Tennis,  Bowls,  Croquet, 


M 

Golf  Course  (i3  holes). 


Write  for  Illustrated  Tariff.    The  Manager*. 


CHANKLIN,   I.VV. — ROYAL  SPA   HOTEL.  The 

v_J  brfMt,  lending  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  ica.  Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager. 

sevenoaks. 
ROYAL    CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIQHTFUL  OLD  QAROCN 

•nc!  pastures  of  11  acre*  ;  500  feet  above  tea  level  ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
placrs  of Imaratt,  llllTtlllttMg  KNOLE  HOuSt  and  1Mb 
RMMBM  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

  Proprietor,  G.  MARSH/ 

ELY  CATHEDRAL, 


Visitor*  will  fir.rl  First  Clasi  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  it  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnil  trains. 

IV.;,rirtor,  S.  AIKEY. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 


"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET,    COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 

Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 
TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hcvea  Braziliensis, 

Manihot  Glaziovii, 

The  New  Manihots, 

The  Ficus, 

Funtumia  Elastica, 

and  others. 


INTER  PLANTING,   TAPPING   SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 

WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller^  or  direct  from 
the  ojjice  (5*.  4//.  post  free!) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Harden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
THE  7s.  6d.  OUTSIDE  BROKER. 
THE  SYNTHETIC  BOOEY. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  of  MADINOLEY. 
THE  WORLD  OF  FIBRE. 

SPECIAL  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  CYRIL  E.  S. 
BAXENDALE. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM.  In  tha  Ur.ltod  Kingdom.  6/6; 
Abroad.  8  8. 

10    KINO    STREET,    COVENT    OARDEN,  W.C. 
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MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Is  an  entirely  New  Work  covering  every 
department  of  business  enterprise.  In  eight 
large  volumes  leading  Business  Men  and 
Commercial  Specialists  expound  the  Business 
Methods  of  the  most   Up-to-date  Houses. 

Business  Knowledge  pays  big  dividends  to  all  who  arc  connected  in 
any  way  whatever  with  business.  The  Investor — The  Stockbroker — 
The  Company  Promoter — The  Lawyer  —  Accountant  —  Secretary  - 
Manager — Chief  Clerk — Junior  Clerk — can  learn  from  MODERN 
BUSINESS  PRACTICE  vital  facts  which  will  enable  him  to  increase 
his  profits  or  his  earning  power  to  a  truly  remarkable  extent. 

AUTHORITATIVE  ADVICE  ONLY. 

A  Book  which  is  to  deal  with  Business  usefully  and  practically  must 
be  authoritative.  A  practical  man  will  not  follow  outside  advice  unless 
it  comes  from  "  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  Every 
subscriber  to  MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  will  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  following  CELEBRATED  BUSINESS 
MEN. 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  LORD  NUNBURNHOLME 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FURNESS 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDGAR  SPEYER 

SIR  THOMAS  J.  LIPTON,  BART. 

SIR  ROBERT  W.  PERKS 

WALTER  MARTIN 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  GILBEY 

SIR  THOMAS  PINK 

JOHN  LAWRIE 

A.  W.  GAMAGE 

SIR  THOMAS  BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS  J.  BARRATT,  D.L. 
L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  M.P. 
MAX  RITTENBERG 

NO  BRANCH  OR  BUSINESS  FORGOTTEN. 

There  is  nothing  the  Business  Man  ought  or  might  wish  to  know 
concerning  business  that  is  not  covered  by  this  comprehensive  book. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  teaches  how  to  Buy  a 
Business — How  to  Run  a  Business — How  to  Advertise — How  to  Deal 
with  Income  Tax — How  to  Keep  Account  Books — How  to  Conduct 
Correspondence — How  to  Estimate  Costs — How  to  File  Correspond- 
ence— Business  Data,  Quotations,  etc. — How  to  Ship  Goods — How 
to  Appoint  an  Agent — How  to  Constitute  a  Partnership — How  to 
Form  a  Limited  Liability  Company — How  to  Insure — How  to  Deal 
with  Business  Disputes — How  to  Read  the  Money  Article— How  to 
Understand  the  Stock  Lists— How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker — How 
to  Organise  a  Mail  Order  Department — How  to  Organise  a  Dispatch 
Department — How  to  Avoid  Legal  Disputes — How  to  Treat 
Employees — How  to  Prepare  Card  Indexes — How  to  Sell  Goods — 
Together  with  a  multitude  of  other  vital  things  connected  with  the 
modern  practice  of  business,  particularly  noting  and  warning  the 
reader  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  every  business — 
unsuspected  waste— inaccurate  costing — duplications  of  labour— which 
if  not  immediately  detected  and  instantly  remedied  will  cause  the 
finest  business  to  decline. 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND.  Not  only  is 
MODERN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  the  most  up-to-date  and 
authoritative  book  on  business,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  eight  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  You  can 
ensure  receipt  of  all  these  profit  bringing  volumes,  as  they  come  from 
the  press,  by  filling  up  the  attached  order  form  NOW  1 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  a  complete  copy  of  "  MODERN  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE"  in  eight  volumes,  at  7s.  Cd.  net  per  volume, 
delivering  the  first  three  volumes  now,  and  one  volume  every  two 
months  until  completion. 

Name   

S.  R.  Address   
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Central  Carpathian  Oil  Company, 

LIMITED. 


Advantages  of  Union— The  Proposal  Explained-- 
A  Consistent  Policy. 


An  extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
Central  Carpathian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  was  held,  on  the 
18th  inst,  to  consider  a  resolution  providing  for  the  sale  of  the 
Company's  holding  of  shares  in  the  Carpathian  Petroleum 
Gesellschaft  to  the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Lino  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Boxall  presided. 

Mr.  W.  J.  lliam  (representing  the  secretaries,  the  Oil  Trust, 
Limited)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  resolution,  said :  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  just  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  field  in  which  this  Company  is  operating,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  well  competent 
to  judge,  the  Galician  oilfields  compare  very  favourably  with' 
other  very  well-known  oilfields  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  both 
tho  richness  of  the  oil  and  the  prolific  character  of  the  wells. 
.Speaking  from  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  tho  fields  during 
the  past  four  years,  one  fact  stands  out  prominently— namely, 
the  vast  possibilities  of  this  field,  the  progress  of  which  in  the 
past  has  been  retarded  by  tho  apparent  lack  of  organisation  and 
united  policy  This  has  been  very  marked  in  each  of  the  three 
principal  branches  of  the  industry. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Producers'  Union  there  was  no  united 
policy  among  the  producers,  the  bulk  of  the  wells  being  owned 
by  individuals  who  made  no  effort  to  work  together,  with  tho 
result  that  oil,  which  in  most  other  markets  was  worth  £1  per 
ton  and  upwards,  was  being  sold  for  some  time  as  low  as  7s.  6d. 
to  10s.  Such  a  price  was  not  sufficient  to  make  any  proper  returns 
on  the  large  amount  expended  in  sinking  these  deep  wells,  and 
tho  whole  of  tho  industry  was  languishing  until  the  Austrian 
Government  stepped  in,  and  through  their  assistance  the  Union 
of  Crude  Oil  Producers  was  formed.  From  that  time  on  the 
price  has  steadily  advanced,  until  to-day,  I  think,  the  current 
market  rate  is  Kr.4.60,  equivalent  to  £1  18s.  4d.  per  ton.  The 
same  lack  of  organisation  might  have  been  seen  in  the  pipe  lines, 
which  until  recently  were  each  working  on  a  more  or  less  isolated 
policy,  which  meant  cutting  of  rates  and  consequent  smaller 
profits.  A  similar  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  existed  in  regard 
to  the  refineries,  which,  until  the  end  of  last  year,  were  competing 
against  each  other  in  regard  to  both  inland  sales  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  export  markets,  and  that  is  tho  reason  why 
the  refineries  were  not  doing  so  well  as  we  make  out  in  this 
scheme.  One  object  of  the  present  arrangement  is  to  make  such 
a  strong  amalgamation,  excluding  producing  wells,  undeveloped 
land,  piping,  storage  and  reservoirs,  as  will  make  us  very  largely 
independent  of  almost  any  combination  of  adverse  circumstances 
that  might  bo  brought  to  work  against  us. 

Tho  object  of  to-day's  meeting  is  to  pass  a  resolution  authorising 
the  directors  of  this  Company  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company,  Limited,  for  the  sale 
of  the  share  capital  of  the  Carpathian  Petroleum  Gesellschaft 
for  the  sum  of  £500,000,  payable  in  fully-paid  Ordinary  shares 
of  £1  in  the  Premier  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company,  and  in  asking 
your  sanction  to  this  arrangement  I  have  no  hesitation,  on  behalf 
of  my  co-directors  and  myself,  in  strongly  recommending  .to  yoa 
the  passing  of  this  resolution.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
capital  of  the  Premier  Company,  to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  the 
various  interests  detailed  in  the  circular,  will  be  increased  to 
£3,750,000,  divided  into  1,250.000  Seven  per  Cent.  Non-cumulative 
Preference  shares  and  2,500,000  Ordinary  shares.  The  share  capital 
will  be  divided  as  follows:  Preference  shares,  869,000  to  be  issued 
in  part  payment  of  the  refineries  and  oil  lands  to  be  acquired 
from  the  various  Austrian  and  German  proprietors;  share  capital, 
£131,000;  and  in  reserve,  £100,000.  I  may  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  Preference  shares  for  the  working  capital  have  been  taken 
firm  without  any  commission  by  the  Deutsche  Erdol  Gesellschaft 
of  Berlin.  The  Ordinary  share  capital  will  be  divided  as  follows  : 
The  Premier  existing  capital  will  be  £953.000;  part  payment  of 
Amalgamated  Oil  Pipe  Lines  of  Galicia  and  storage  reservoirs, 
£446,875;  Central  Carpathian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  for  purchase 
of  share  capital  of  Carpathian  Petroleum  Gesellschaft,  £500,000; 
Alpha  Petroleum  Companv,  Limited,  for  purchase  of  Alfa  Petro- 
leum Gesellschaft  and  Rypr.e  Syndicate  Oil  Territories,  £125,000 : 
and  part  payment  of  refineries  and  producing  shafts  and  oil 
territories  at  Tustanov.  ice,  Popiele,  Sloboda  and  Kosmacz, 
£275,125.  The  remaining  200,000  Ordinary  shares  will  be  held  i 
reserve. 

It  must  not  bo  considered  that  the  present  arrangement  is  in 
any  way  a  variation  of  the  previous  policy  of  the  board  in 
developing  this  Company  to  the  full  extent  of  its  possibilities,  but 
it  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  unique  opportunity  of  placing 
this  Company's  interests  on  a  sound  industrial  basis,  which  offers 
enormous  possibilities  of  development  in  the  future  of  this  Com- 
pany's holdings  in  conjunction  with  the  various  interests  to  be 
acquired  by  the  proposed  amalgamation.  The  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  this  Company  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  The 
acquisition  of  a  large  and  adequate  working  capital  for  develop- 
ment work  of  this  Company's  own  lands,  as  well  as  those  to  be 
brought  into  the  combine,  and  the  acquisition  of  refineries,  which 
will  not  only  give  this  Company  a  proportionate  benefit  of  the 
large  profit  now  being  earned  bv  the  refineries,  but  also  an 
increased  price  for  the  good  oil  now  being  produced,  which  item 
alone,  I  may  say,  is  a  very  considerable  one.  In  addition  to  this 
must  be  reckoned  the  benefit  of  controlling  nearly  all  the  pipe 
lines  in  Galicia,  and.  a  very  large  quantity  of  storage  accommoda- 
tion. Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  very  important  benefit 
that  would  arise  from  the  association  of  the  combined  Companies, 
with  the  Deutsche  Erdol  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin.  This  Company, 
as  you  may  bo  aware,  is  a  very  powerful  concern,  operating  not 
onlv  in  Austria  but  in  Roumania  and  Germany,  but  through  its 
holding  90  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the  Olex  Company  it  prac- 
tically controls  the  whole  of  the  export  of  refined  oil  from  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Mr.  S.  Jackson  seconded  the  motion,  and,  after  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  adopted. 
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BOOTS  PURE  DRUG  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
Chemists,   Druggists,  &c, 


Ths  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Boots  Pure  Drug 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday,  24  June  1912,  at  the  S.  Pancras 
Hotel,  London,  Sir  Jesse  Boot,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  pre- 
siding. The  notN-e  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  the 
Chairman  said  : 

"  Laet  week  we  he'd  our  Annual  Meeting  of  Boots  Cash  Chemists 
(Eastern),  Limited;  to-dn-  we  hold  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  Boots  Pure  Drug  Company,  Ltd.  As  most  of  our  shareholders 
are  aware.  Boots  Pure  Drug  Company,  Ltd.,  is,  so  to  6peak,  the 
parent  Company  of  four  Associated  Companies,  for,  besides  a  large 
holding  in  Boots  Cash  Chemists  (Eastern),  it  holds  practically  all  the 
Ordinary  shares  in  Boots  Cash  Chemists  (Southern),  Ltd.,  Boots  Cash 
Chemists  (Western),  Ltd.,  and  Boots  Cash  Chemists  (Lancashire),  Ltd. 
Although  Boots  Cash  Chemists  ( Eastern)  is  a  flourishing  Company, 
a  most  important  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  the  business 
of  these  other  Companies  is  immensely  larger — in  fact,  about  four  times 
large. 

"  The  Drug  Company's  business  and  that  of  the  Associated  Companies 
extends  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Channel  Islands,  thus  offering  an  almost 
unlimited  scope  for  extensions  and  the  profitable  use  of  capital  alike 
in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing  departments.  Every 
fresh  issue  of  capital  has  proved  profitable,  and  ha6  enabled  us  to  take 
advantage  of  further  opportunities  for  development  in  all  directions — 
development  which,  indeed,  has  not  been  so  much  sought  as  pressed 
upon  U6  alike  by  customers  and  the  general  public.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  trading  developments  and  consequent  outlay,  considerable 
amounts  are  required  from  time  to  time  for  purchasing  properties, 
frequently  on  the  best  and  therefore  the  mofct  valuable  sites,  in  order 
to  avoid  increased  rentals  being  imposed  upon  us,  a6  they  v^rould  be 
if  wc  only  leased  them  for  a  term.  Not  only  so,  but  purchasing  also 
enables  us  to  avoid  spending  money  on  the  necessary  alterations  for 
our  business  on  other  people's  property,  money  representing  outlay  which 
might  have  to  be  written  off  in  the  course  of  a  short  lease. 

"Last  vear's  profits  of  this  Company,  as  the  accounts  show,4  amount 
to  £97,057,  against  £84,5'4  last  year  and  £74,956  in  1910.  After 
paying  dividends  and  various  allocations  to  Chemists'  Provident  Fund 
and  Contingency  Funds,  &c,  an  amount  of  £42.649  is  carried  forward 
to  next  year.  This  is  such  an  ample  provision  that  we  are  able,  with 
confidence,  to  pay  quarter. y  dividends  on  all  classes  of  shares." 

In  acknowledging  the  re-election  of  his  firm  as  Auditors,  Mr.  Parsons 
said  : 

"  In  thanking  you  for  your  confidence,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  emphasise  some  facts  which  my  long  experience  as  Auditor  (dating 
from  before  the  formation  of  the  Company)  enables  me  to  state.  Tou 
are  aware  that  the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  steady  and  gradual, 
both  as  regards  Boots  Pure  Drug  Company  and  the  Associated  Retail 
Companies  which  have  sprung  from  it.  From  my  knowledge'  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  balance  sheet  valuations  are  made.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  position  is  not  represented  in  the  balance  sheet  in 
too  favourable  a  light.  It  has  always  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  as 
Auditor  that  the  directors  have  adopted  the  prudent  policy  of  charging 
all  maintenance,  and  of  providing  ample  depreciation  ngainst  wasting 
assetG,  before  snowing  profits,  and  that  thev  have  accumulated  reserve 
funds  partly  by  appropriations  out  of  such  net  profits,  but  also  by 
adding  thereto  the  whole  of  the  premiums  received  from  time  to  time- 
on  the  various  issues  of  ihare  capital,  less  the  expenses  of  such  issues. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  the 
business,  of  the  prudent  rature  r.f  its  valuations,  and  the  volume  and 
steady  increase  of  its  profits.  I  regard  your  Company  r.e  being  in  a 
thoroughly  strong  position  both  as  to  capital  and  earning  power." 

ARGENTINE  TOBACCO. 


ACQUISITION    OF    NEW  BUSINESSES. 


A*  extra-ordinary  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Argentine  Tobacco  Company, 
Ltd.,  mu  held  on  Tueiday,  Baron  Emlle  B.  d'Krlangcr  (the  Chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  O.  Mills)  having  read  the  notice, 
The  Chairman  said  :  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  at  the 
statutory  meeting  of  this  company,  held  in  the  month  of  .1  miliary  last, 
I  informed  you  that  it  was  probable  Tout  v.c  mi'.'ht  take  over  tin-  busincsM"* 
of  several  other  tobacco  manufacturer*  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
that  in  such  enae  we  would  Ik-  called  ii|n»n  to  increase  the  capital  of 
1his  company.  Much  an  in-  rent'-,  pn-eeding  as  it  '<l»«  the  ordinary 
faOCM]  Hating  of  our  company,  and  the  pnbl  cation  of  our  flrit  balance- 
sheet,  necessitated  very  careful  consideration.  The  scheme  which  i  now 
lief  or"  ron  iritnila  the  Increase  of  th«  'hare  capita]  of  the  company  by 
750 :  Hint  is  to  my.  277, V/J  Preference  share?.  <,f  (J  ca<  h.  I:i  D 
Ordinary  ih-iroi  of  ](.».  each,  and  566. Of. f J  llefi-rrod  shun  s  of  Is.  cm',. 
Of  these.  ICO, (60  Preference  shares,  2C0.000  Ordinary  shares  of  10s.  each, 
and  200,000  Deferred  shares  of  1«.  <-ach,  or,  in  nil,  a  money  value  of 
£>10.000,  will  remain  for  future  isMic  by  the  company  nt  the  discretion 
of  the  Hoard.  Con*/-qticntly  the  shares  to  be  issued  with  your  consent 
at  present,  rep  reseat  some  £J72,750  of  capital.  Wc  have  'arranged  to 
ymrehnse  the  businesses  of  seven,  manufacturers  in  the  Argentine  namely, 
Messrs.  V.  Bernardc/.,  of  llucnm  Ayns;  K.  Kstrailu  and  Co.,  of  llin  ni.s 
Ayrcs;  (Jnreia  and  Ifrgueira,  of  Buenos  Ayres;  O ni mi i  and  Frnncioli,  of 
Bossrio,  Labrs ;  Jailer ae.  and  Co.,  of  Hnntn  ¥(■  :  Avrlinn  Molina,  of  Boenoi 
Ayres;  awl  BaUlio  Pnjal,  <.f  Cordoba.  It  will  thus  be  ><  .  n  that  steps 
have  lieea  taken  to  further  increase  the  nope  of  this  company's  under- 
taking by  Bcquinii'.'  h- II  estnblislieil  fin  t-,r j<  m  in  three  of  the  most 
Important  cities  of  the  Itopnblic  onte'dc  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  basis 
of  the  fly. ires  obtainable,  the  aggregate  profits  of  these  seven  firms  for 
one  completed  year  amount,  in  round  ngurn,  to  £43.500.  The  vendors  on- 
to fleet Tl  u  parohssr  price  f.,r  th«  ir  goodwill  £Vi.?00  in  cash  and 
£.W,200  In  Ordinary  shares,  representing  two  and  a  half  years'  purchase 
on  th»  basis  of  the  nbov-  profit..  The  pri-eed,  of  the  balnme  i  f 
Prefer* nee  and  Ordinary  share*,  which  sre  to  be  offered  fur  subscription, 
■fill  OS  •9VIM  in  the  first  instenee  In  payment  of  au»ta  ncirregatinir 
about  CSS.0C0 ;  iecondly,  the  ClflVfOO  n  ma<ninv  will  l.»  us.. I  n»  additional 
working  capital  for  the  old  and  n.-w  factories  and  t.,  complet.  the  |,m 
ment  of  and  to  further  extend  the  new  central  I'spallats.  fneterv.  v.hi<h 
acqnlsition  was  referrol  to  at  our  statutory  meeting.  The' task  of 
oriranisiny  this  very  mmplex  undertaking  lias  been  very  great,  even 
irreater  than  we  st  first  anticipated.  It  did  not  suffice  thnt  the  twelve 
orieinnl  firms  imlirnccd  In  this  nmnlirsmation  should  be  ntnalgamat.il 
tlnnn.  inllv  The  fi,»i,,n  of  the  works  hsd  to  bs  secompll*bf»l--a  task 
which  has  been  much  fnciljtat'd  by  the  acquisition  ..f  the  new  fsetoi 
In  Sod  It  we,  the  whole  of  the  commercial  organisation  had  to  l>c  rcvliud 
'omprising  the  complete  rcrrwdrllinr.  or.  I  may  say.  the  creation  of  sn 
accountancy  department  and  a  systematic  s.hemeof  sdvertlsinir  had  to 
lie  initiated,  answering  the  riquiremcnts  of  firms  which  w-rc  formerly 
competitors,  but  are  mm-  w.-Me<1  into  one  eommnnitv  of  lAeTrttosl  Interest,. 
Now,  s«  to  figures  :    wc  base.]  onr  cslculstfonl  on  a  turnover  of  tome 


thing  under  £3,000,000  per  annum.  We  have  sold  tobacco  in  various 
forms  and  shares  since  November  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,776,465,  our 
sales  having  exceeded  the  proportion  allocated  to  the  seven  months  ended 
31  May,  1911,  by  some  £28,0CO  ;  and  I  may  here  incidentally  mention  that 
the  sales  so  far  for  the  month  of  June  show-  a  substantial  increase  over 
those  for  May.  What  the  profits  of  the  year  will  be  it  would  be.  as  you 
must  yourselves-  agree,  premature  to  say.  Our  financial  year  does  not 
end  till  31  October  this  year,  and  the  year  1913  will  have  commenced 
before  the  balance  sheet  can  be  published.  We  have,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  initial  expenses  inherent 
to  the  organisation  of  a  new  concern  of  this  sort,  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  table  feel  quite  justified  in 
declaring  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  Preference  shares,  calculated  from  the  dates  of  the  various  instal- 
ments up  to  the  30  April  last.  This  dividend  will  be  paid  on  the  15  July 
to  shareholders  on  the  register  of  the  company  at  this  date.  I  now  beg 
to  move  :  "  That  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  from  £1,380,580 
(divided  into  657,419  Preference  shares  of  £1  each,  1,314,838  Ordinary 
shares  of  10s.  each,  and  1,314,840  Deferred  shares  of  Is.  each)  to 
£1,963,330,  by  the  creation  of  277,500  new  Preference  shares  of  £1  each, 
to  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing  Preference  shares,  555,000  new 
Ordinary  shares  of  lCs.  each,  to  rank  pari  passu  with  the  existing 
Ordinary  shares,  and  565.0C0  new  Deferred  shares  of  Is.  each,  to  rank 
pari  passu  w  ith  the  existing  Deferred  shares,  and  that  the  Board  be,  and 
they  are  authorised  to  issue  the  same,  at  such  times  and  at  such  prices, 
and  on  such  conditions  (including  the  dates  as  from  which  the  new 
shares  shall  rank  for  dividend)  as  the  Board  may  think  fit." 
Mr.  George  Kitchiu  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  further  proposed  that  certain  agreements  providing 
(inter  alia)  for  the  purchase  by  the  company  of  seven  additional  tobacco 
Lusinesses  in  the  Argentine  Republic-  be  ratified. 

Mr.  John  Constant  Gibson  seconded  this  resolution,  and  in  the  absence 
of  questions  both  resolutions  were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Separate  meetings  were  then  held  to  approve  the  increase  in  the  capital. 


ARON  ELECTRIC  TY  METER. 


Progress  of  the  Company. 


The  Fifteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Aron  Electricity  Meter, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Colonel  R.  E.  B.  Crompton,  C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  M.  Aron,  F.C.I. S.)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

Tho  Chairman,  having  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absecne  through 
illness  of  Mr.  Hirst,  the  Chairman,  said  :  "  Wc  arc  undoubtedly  a 
prosperous  company;  our  progress  has  been  steady  from  the  dark  days 
of  tne  past  up  to  the  present  days,  which  are  so  much  brighter  and 
contain  so  much  promise  of  continuing  in  the  future  and  showing  the 
same  rate  of  progress.  You  will  see  thnt  during  the  year  under  review 
tile  net  profits  have  risen  from  £27,520  to  £30,542,  which  is,  roughly,  an 
increase  of  over  10  per  cent.  The  rate  of  dividend  on  both  classes  of 
shares  is  the  same  as  was  paid  last  year.  That  being  so,  we  arc  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  put  to  our  reserve  fund  against 
goodwill  and  patents  the  sum  of  £10,000  in  place  of  the  £5.000  which  was 
placed  to  it  last  year,  thus  raising  the  reserve  to  £4u.0l)0.  Even  after 
such  a  generous  provision  to  reserve  there  is  still  sufficient  left  to  clear 
off  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Debenture 
issue  of  1911.  The  special  feature  of  the  year's  trading  has  been  a 
severe  drop  in  selling  prices.  Th  Board — Dr.  Aron  especially,  whom  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  have  here  with  us  to-day — have  made  every  effort  to 
counteract  this  by  tho  most  severe  economy  in  production  and  administra- 
tion, and,  last,  but  not  least,  by  pushing  the  sales  of  our  products 
to  the  utmost  possible  point.  That  we  have  been  successful  is  proved 
by  the  figures  that  I  have  read  to  you.  Unlets  any  shareholder  wishes  to 
nsk  questions  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more,  except  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  have  in  front  of  us  equally  successful  years  and  many  of 
thcin.  However,  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  before  I  sit  down  of 
thanking  Professor  Aron  for  his  unremitting  efforts  to  improve  tho 
position  of  this  company.  I  nlso  wish,  in  Mr.  Hirst's  absence,  to  add  my 
testimony  and  that  of  my  brother  directors  to  his  splendid  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  company.  I  do  not  say  thnt  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  those  two  men,  as  all  our  directors  are  excellent  men 
of  business,  and  give  most  unremitting  attention  to  our  concern.  1  think 
it  is  some  little  triumph  for  the  Board  as  a  whole  to  lie  able  to  point 
to  the  position  of  th"  Aron  Company  as  it  now  stands  ns  compared  with 
what  it  was,  say,  eight  years  ago.  I  now  beg  to  move  :  "  Thnt  the  report 
nnd  accounts  ns  submitted  to  the  shareholders  be  received  and  adopted." 

Mr.  Roger  \V.  Wallace,  K.C..  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Wimp,  having  drawn  attention  to  the  financial  strength  of  tho 
company  ami  the  claim  of  the  Ordinary  shareholders  to  a  large  dividend, 
the  resolution  wns  then  put  to  the  meeting  nnd  carried  ncm.  con. 

The  Chairman  then  moved:  "That  11  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  tho 
Preference  shnrcs  of  Ihc  company  for  the  six  months  ended  31  March.  1912, 
anil  6  per  cent  on  the  Ordinnrv  shores  for  the  twelve  mouths  ended  00 
the  same  date,  ns  recommended  by  the  directors,  be  paid." 

Mr.  H.  Kahn  seconded  the  motion,  nnd  it  wns  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


RAND    MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  The  Transvaal.) 

NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Proposed  Issuo   of    £1,000.000   Five    Per  Cont.  First  MortRairo 
Debentures  by  tho  CROWN  MINES.  LIMITED,  at  97.  per  cont. 


Subject  to  the  nece**ary  borrowing  power*,  being  Knitted  at  a  Special  General 
M":  ting  »>f  Shareholder*  <>\  I  If  Crown  Mine-,,  Limited,  <  nnvened  to  \*c  held  in 
Johannc«hurg,  <<i.  Friday.  i"fh  Augu*t,  r'ju,  the  Crown  Minr«,  l.iiniierl.  propote  (o 
■MM  £,\  t**>  COM  million  pound*  Merlins)  5  %  (five  per  cent.)  Fit*t  Mortgage 
Debenture*  at  07}  %  (ninety-aeven  end  a  half  per  cent.)-  The  i**ue  will  \>r  n  nut, ho 
on*,  .Mil  preference  will  1*  givrn  in  the  allotment  to  application*  received  from 
Shareholder*  in  th"  <  rown  Mine*.,  Limit"-.,  m»l  in  tin  .  *  ompmiy. 

In  order  that  a  <  opy  of  » I ■  pr'  r\f'  In*.  an>l  form  of  applif  nii-n  may  l.»  •rut  to  all 
registered  Shareholder*,  i\>r  li-od  (<.»*.  dr-rided  to  <  lo#.e  the  'I  tamier  Hook*  from 
the  ioth  August  to  the  *,tli  September,  roj»,  I  oth  day*,  mm  tu*ive. 

After  the  i**ue  of  deltenture*  ha«  been  decided  upon  by  the  Crown  Mine*. 
Limited,  further  until  »,  by  advertisement,  will  l»e  given  to  holder*  of  Share  Warrant* 
lo  Oarer,  advising  tbern  how  and  where  to  obtain  form*  of  apple  aiion  for  the  u-,ue. 
Head  Office  :  Hy  Order  ol  the  Hoard, 

Tup  Commpp  Hours.  JnMAr***«*uno,  H.  C.  ATRIL, 

aBlh  June,  iois.  Joint  Sec  retary. 

Copte*  of  a  rjrriilar  giving  fuller  de|«il>  run  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Company'*  London  Office. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Sir  Philip  Sidney :  Complete  Works 

Edited  l»y  ALBERT  FF.UILLERAT,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Kcnnes.  In  three  volumes. 
Volume  I. —  The  Countess  of  Pembroke!  Arcadia,  is  now 
ready.    Cambridge  English  Classics  Series. 

"  The  edition  will  be  of  immense  value  and  interest  to 
all  lovers  of  English  literature,  because,  strange  as  it  may 
Crown  8vo       seem,  the  complete  works  have  never  before  been  printed 
4s  6d  net       together.  .  .  .  Under  the  romantic  cloak  which  Sidney  wears 
per  vol.         with  such  a  gallant  grace  in  the  Arcadia  is  a  high  view  of 
life  and  a  wonderful  picture  of  Elizabethan  manners  and 
ideals  at  their  noblest." — Observer 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher :   Plays  and 
Poems.    Volume  X 

The  text  cdiled  by  A.  R.  WALLER,  M.A. 

This  edition  of  the  plays  and  poems  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  reprinted  from  the  folio  of  1679  with  a  complete 
record  of  earlier  variant  readings.  Volume  X.,  which 
completes  the  text  of  the  work,  contains  the  following  : — 
Crown  8vo  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  The  IVoman-I/ater,  Nice  I'alour, 
4s  6d  net  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  The  Ma  que  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  Grays-lnne  and  the  Inner-Temple,  Four  Flays  or 
Moral  Representations  in  One.  Subscribers  for  complete 
sets  arc  entitled  to  purchase  them  at  the  reduced  price  of 
£2  net — i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  net  per  volume. 

Life  in  Shakespeare's  England. 

A  Book  of  Elizabethan  Prose.  Compiled  by  J.  DOVER 
WILSON,  M.A.  With  7  illustrations.  Cambridge  Anthologies 
Series. 

"  In  Life  in  Slta/cesfeare's  England  selections  from 
Shakespeare  himself,  from  his  dramatic  contemporaries, 
and  from  the  memoirists,  letter-writers,  and  pamphleteers 
Crown  8vo  of  the  period,  arranged  under  such  headings  as  England, 
3s  6d  net  Country  folk,  Sport,  Dress  and  Fashion,  Witchcraft, 
Houses  and  Housekeeping,  Books  and  Authors,  &c.,  give 
us  indeed  the  very  mirror  of  the  time  in  which  Shakespeare 
lived.  The  extracts  have  been  admirably  chosen,  and  the 
book  is  a  most  enjoyable  one." — Glasgcnv  Herald 

Byways  in  British  Archaeology 

By  WALTER  JOHNSON,  F.G.S.     With  99  illustrations. 

The  plan  of  the  work  follows  the  development  of  the 
lore  and  superstitious  survivals  which  surround  the  fabric 
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"  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  AGAIN  ": 
A  REJOINDER. 
By  Colonel  W.  Gordon  McCabe. 

(Formerly  Adjutant  Pegram's  battalion  Artillery,  A.  P.  Hill's 
Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.) 

BUT  for  the  kindness  of  an  old  friend  in  England,  I 
should  never  have  seen  the  very  heated  and  rather 
underbred  communication  of  "  Major  J.  C.  White, 
U.S.A.  (Retired)  ",  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
on  23  December  last,  when  I  was  out  of  town  for 
several  weeks.  My  friend  wrote  that  it  was  "  a  beastly 
rude  attack"  on  my  critique  of  Formby's  "American 
Civil  War",  published  nearly  six  months  ago  in  your 
columns. 

Within  a  few  days  after  receiving  his  letter,  a  marked 
copy  of  the  Saturday  came  to  me,  and  my  sur- 
prise on  reading  the  article  may  be  imagined  when  I 
found  that  the  "gallant  Major"  (all  majors  are 
"gallant"  in  fiction)  had  not  dared  to  attempt  any 
refutation  of  a  single  one  of  my  strictures  on  Formby's 
blunders,  but  had  devoted  himself  to  denying,  "  at  the 
top  of  his  voice",  my  assertion  (at  the  close  of  my 
critique)  that  General  George  H.  Thomas  and  Admiral 
Farragut  had  both  been,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war, 
"rampant  Secessionists",  that  they  had  repeatedly 
declared  to  brother  officers  their  intention  to  "  follow 
their  States  ",  if  these  States  seceded,  and  that,  when 
the  crucial  test  came,  they  sided  with  the  North  because 
of  their  ambition  for  promotion. 

Thomas  was  a  great  soldier  (far  superior  to  Grant,  in 
my  opinion)  and  Farragut  was  a  great  sailor,  so  no  dis- 
cussion is  involved  as  to  their  ability  and  courage.  But 
I  stand  by  every  word  I  wrote  as  to  their  expressed 
purpose  to  espouse  the  Southern  side  in  the  event  of 
separation  and  war. 

As  the  irate  Major  has  devoted  almost  five-sixths  of 
his  diatribe  to  a  disingenuous  discussion  of  Thomas' 
case  (confessing  that  he  "  does  not  possess  such  inti- 
mate and  personal  knowledge  " — mark  the  "  personal  " 
— of  Farragut's  action  as  of  the  other),  I  shall  have  to 
expose  him  step  by  step,  in  his  rambling  communica- 
tion, and  consider  at  a  later  time  what  he  has  to  say 
touching  Farragut's  attitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  no  "  personal  "  knowledge  of  either,  and  the  scraps 
of  information  that  he  has  picked  up  from  the  several 
biographies  of  General  Thomas  are  presented  with 
consistent  ignorance  and  inaccuracy. 

r.  Incidentally,  before  slaying  me  with  that  osseous 
weapon  which  Samson  wielded  with  such  deadly  effect 
against  the  Philistines,  and  of  which  the  Major  pos- 
sesses such  an  easy  and  natural  mastery,  he  resents 
savagely  my  speaking  of  General  Sheridan  as  "  in- 
veracious  ",  and  my  characterising  General  John  Pope 
as  a  "  braggart  ".  Perhaps  it  was  inconsiderate  in  me 
to  give  the  Major  such  a  long  word  as  "  in  veracious  " 
to  struggle  with,  but  I  did  so  to  avoid  "  the  shorter  and 
the  uglier  word  ".  That  he  may  have,  however,  no 
doubt  as  to  my  meaning,  I  here  set  down  my  deliberate 
conviction  that  Philip  Sheridan  (whom  I  allowed  in  my 
article  to  be  an  "  able  "  officer)  was  the  most  monu- 
mental and  colossal  liar  since  Ananias.  His  field- 
despatches  and  official  reports  give  ample  support  to 
this  conviction,  and  his  memory,  linked  with  that  of  the 
infamous  Sherman,  is  execrated  throughout  the  whole 
South  to-day. 

Readers  of  the  Major's  letter  have,  no  doubt,  noticed 

that  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  is  his  "  oracle  ".  In  fact, 
Piatt's  "Life  of  Thomas"  constitutes  the  source 
of  all  the  Major's  learning  and  forms  the  backbone  of 
well-nigh  all  his  arguments  (?).  Let  me  commend  to 
the  Major's  attention  p.  145  of  this  precious  vofame 
(whi<  h  no  Englishman  is  ever  likely  tO  see),  wherein 
Piatt  speaks  of  "the  miserable  misrepresentations  of 
Sheridan  "  along  with  those  of  Grant  and  of  Sherman 

As  to  John  Pope,  the  epithet  of  "braggart  "  wu  to 
consistently  attached  to  his  name  that  manv  Southern 
lads  grew  to  manhood  before  they  learned  that  "brag- 
gart Pope  "  was  not  one  word. 


Such  was  his  reputation  in  the  old  service  (see  General 
E.  P.  Alexander's  "  Memoirs  ",  London  :  1908),  and 
again  we  refer  the  Major  to  his  "  oracle  ",  who,  to 
defend  Pope  from  the  ridicule  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self (in  both  armies),  is  driven  to  invent  the  myth  that 
"  these  boastful  orders  written  at  the  War  Department 
by  Secretary  Stanton  were  issued  over  the  name  of 
General  Pope.  They  were  unfortunate,  for  while  they 
deceived  no  one,  they  placed  the  new  commander  in  a 
false  position  ". 

The  "  new  commander  "  came  out  of  the  West  in 
July  1862,  to  "  save  Washington  ",  and  at  once  issued 
the  most  theatrical  pronunciamentos  to  the  three  armies 
placed  under  his  command.  His  despatches  rivalled 
those  of  Sheridan  for  pure  lying  as  to  mythical  suc- 
cesses, but  within  a  single  month  of  the  time  that  "  Old 
Stonewall  ",  with  half  his  numbers,  tackled  him  at 
"Cedar  Mountain"  and  gave  him  what  "the  Great 

Duke  "  was  wont  to  term  a  "  d  d  good  licking", 

this  Bombastes  Furioso  was  cowering  with  his  routed 
armies  behind  the  impregnable  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington, whence,  stripped  of  his  command,  he  was  in- 
continently kicked  back  into  the  West  to  quell  some 
minor  Indian  disturbances.  Furthermore,  to  show 
what  Pope's  own  people  thought  of  him,  the  Hon. 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  writes  in  his  "  Diary  "  (recently  published), 
under  date  of  25  September  1862  :  "  Pope  is  denounced 
as  a  braggart  unequal  to  the  position  assigned  him  " 
(i.  105)  ;  and,  on  a  previous  page  (i.  104),  records  that 
the  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  (also  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Cabinet)  declared  outright  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  that 
"  he  had  known  him  (Pope)  intimately  "  and  that  "  he 
was  a  braggart  and  a  liar  ".  No  doubt  he  was  a  soldier 
after  the  Major's  own  heart. 

2.  Now  comes  the  gravamen  of  the  Major's  truculent 
complaint  :  "  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  your  con- 
tributor should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  facts 
involved  in  the  traduction  (sic)  to  which  he  has  lent 
himself.  He  surely  could  not  have  been  at  his  best 
when  he  ascribed  unworthy  motives  to  those  two  from 
his  own  State,  when  they  unhesitatingly  and  unswerv- 
ingly selected  the  course  their  consciences  dictated  to 
them  ". 

Pausing  the  briefest  moment  to  note  that  the  Major 
(who  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  misinformation)  has 
made  Farragut  a  Virginian,  whereas  he  was  a  Ten- 
nesseean,  may  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  in  the  former  of 
these  two  sentences  yet  another  illustration  of  what  has 
been  an  immemorial  puzzle  to  gentlefolk — the  fondness, 
nay,  passion,  of  the  uneducated  (the  Major  is  not,  of 
course,  "a  West  Pointer",  but  rose  from  being  an 
"  enlisted  man  in  the  Regulars  "  to  a  lieutenancy  (no 
doubt  deservedly)  as  late  as  1864 — the  fondness,  I  say, 
of  uneducated  people  for  using  "  big  words  ",  of  whose 
meaning  they  have  not  the  faintest  idea.  The  Major 
evidently  thinks  that  "  traduction"  has  something  to 
do  with  traducing  people,  whereas,  as  all  educated  men 
and  women  know,  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  such 
meaning  in  the  word.  As  Mr.  Chawles  Jeems  Yellow- 
plush  would  say,  "  Please,  sir,  may  I  'and  you  the 
Dixshunary  ?  " 

3.  The  Major  then  gives  us  a  long  list  of  people  who 
have  attested  Thomas's  "  unswerving  loyalty  " — a  list 
too  long  and  too  inconsequent  to  be  set  down  again. 
The  Major  is  right  (for  once)  in  his  conjecture — I  sweep 
aside  what  they  say  on  this  special  point  as  "  hvsteri- 
I  el  denials  after  the  event  for  they  are  all  rabidly 
Northern  in  their  sympathies,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
reputable witnesses  in  any  case  in  which  they  might 
give  test imony. 

Hut  may  F  pause  at  the  name  of  his  first  and  most 
distinguished  (or,  rather,  notorious)  witness,  General 
Wm.  Tecumseh  Sherman  (whose  name  the  Major,  with 
his  usual  inaccurai  v,  getl  wrong,  of  course,  calling  him 
"  Trcumseh  W."),  ami  ask  any  English  gentleman  and 
.oldier  whether  tliev  would  believe  <m  oath  this  man 

(finallv  commanding  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United 

Stales),  who,  in  hi\  Official  Re(vort  (,j  April  |H6^)  of 
his  ruthless  march  of  pillage,  arson  and  rajw  through 
Georgia    and    the    Carolinas,    "without  hesitation" 

it 
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charged  an  honourable  foeman,  Lieut. -General  Wade 
Hampton,  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry,  with  the  wanton 
vandalism  of  laying  in  ashes  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  where  General  Hampton  had  a  stately 
home — though  he  knew  from  his  own  eyes  the  charge 
was  utterly  false  ;  and  then,  ten  years  after  the  war 
was  over,  unconscious  that  he  was,  under  his  own  hand, 
writing  down  his  own  eternal  infamy,  admits  in  his 
"  Memoirs  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  287)  :  "  In  my  official  report  of 
the  conflagration,  I  distinctly  charged  it  to  General 
Wade  Hampton,  and  confess  I  did  so,  pointedly,  to 
shake  the  faith  of  his  people  in  him,  for  he  was  in 
my  opinion  boastful  and  professed  to  be  the  special 
champion  of  South  Carolina  ". 

If  in  all  the  history  of  honourable  warfare  there  be 
found  so  shameless  a  story  as  this,  I  know  it  not. 
Under  his  own  hand,  I  repeat,  without  the  faintest  per- 
ception of  his  own  baseness,  he  practically  confesses, 
"  Yes,  I  lied — lied  knowingly  about  a  chivalrous  gentle- 
man and  soldier,  who  came  of  a  great  race — '  to  shake 
the  faith  of  his  own  people  in  him  '  ". 

As  John  Pope  is  a  soldier,  so,  doubtless,  is  Wm.  T. 
Sherman  a  witness,  after  Major  John  C.  White's  own 
heart  (though  Sherman,  according  to  Piatt,  was  one  of 
Thomas'  trickiest  detractors). 

4.  The  Major  tells  us  that  "  Sherman  visited  Colonel 
Thomas  when  he  joined  '  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ', 
and  records  his  testimony  as  to  the  conversation  that 
took  place,  which  breathed  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
Union  ".  Here  is  the  same  muddleheaded  misappre- 
hension of  the  point  at  issue — Thomas'  attitude  before 
Virginia  seceded,  not  his  profession  of  "  absolute 
loyalty  "  after  he  had  crossed  his  Rubicon  and  burnt 
his  bridges  (the  use  of  that  noble  word  "loyalty  "  as 
employed  by  the  Major  and  other  "  naytional  patriuts  " 
always  reminds  me  of  what  "  Doll  Tearsheet  "  says  of 
the  word  "  captain  " — "  God's  light,  these  villains  will 
make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  '  occupy  ',  which 
was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted  ". 

5.  Next  in  order,  Major  White  cites  Major  R.  W. 
Johnson's  "Memoir"  of  Thomas,  "careful  even  to 
scrupulosity  ",  as  Doctor  South  was  wont  to  say,  in 
noting  the  page  "  et  seq. "  (sic)  of  that  volume,  seek- 
ing thereby  to  impress  his  readers  with  his  wide  investi- 
gation, and  by  precise  references  to  books  they  had 
never  seen,  and  never  would  see,  to  cover  up  his  own 
"plentiful  lack  of  wit"  ("wit",  Major,  means  here 
"  knowledge",  "  sense  "). 

Why  he  should  have  cited  Major  Johnson  ("  pp.  37 
et  seq.")  will  probably  never  be  known  to  historical 
students  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  re- 
vealed, for  beyond  the  highly  exciting  statement  that 
"  the  writer  was  stationed  at  Fort  Mason,  when  Colonel 
Lee  received  the  order  to  report  to  General  Scott  " 
(Thomas  being  on  leave  still),  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  his  narrative  that  substantiates  the  Major's  absurdly 
inaccurate  statements  touching  the  promotions  and 
personnel  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  Indeed,  after  reading 
what  Major  White  writes  (following  the  citation),  I  very 
seriously  doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life  an 
official  roster  of  that  famous  regiment.  What  is 
right  in  the  half-column  he  writes  about  the  regiment 
has  been  known  to  even  the  "general  reader"  since 
the  infancy  of  Noah.  He  starts  off  with  a  grave  blunder 
and  ends  with  a  nonsensical  illustration  that  will  amuse 
"  West  Pointers  ".  But  his  air  of  "  authority  ",  as  if 
one  had  inquired  of  an  oracle  of  God,  and  his  easy 
familiarity  with  his  betters,  are  delicious.  "  The  senior 
major  ",  he  says,  "  W.  J.  Hardee,  had  been  recently 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  4th  (formerly 
the  1st  Cavalry),  thus  elevating  Thomas  to  the  position 
of  senior  major."  Not  one  word  of  this  is  true. 
Hardee  had  not  been  "  recently  promoted  "  at  the  time 
mentioned,  but  as  far  back  as  28  June  i860  (seven 
months  before  Lee  left  for  Washington),  he  was  pro- 
moted into  the  1st  Cavalry,  which  did  not  become  the 
4th  until  more  than  a  year  after  he  entered  it,  and, 
finally,  his  promotion  did  not  "  elevate  Thomas  to  the 
position  of  senior  major  "  in  the  cavalry  service.  There 
were  still  two  majors  senior  to  Thomas,  W.  H.  Emory 
and  John  Sedgwick.     Emory  thus  became  lieutenant- 


colonel  of  the  "First",  when  Hardee  resigned,  and 
John  Sedgwick  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  Thomas' 
regiment  (2nd),  when  Lee  was  promoted  colonel  of  "  the 
First  "  (16  March  1861),  Thomas  still  remaining  major. 
This  is  surely  a  fine  array  of  blunders  for  an  officer  to 
begin  with,  who  ends  up  his  second-hand  knowledge 
with  the  flamboyant  boast,  "  These  are  the  official 
records  to  be  known  to  (sic)  all  men  ".  Alack,  I  fear 
the  true  "official  records  "  will  never  be  "  known  to" 
the  Major  ! 

Events  were  now  moving  fast  (Lee  did  not  reach 
Washington  until  1  March),  and  Thomas  yonder  in  New 
York,  whilom  "  rampant  Secessionist  "  at  the  mess- 
table  in  Texas,  began  to  "  consider  ",  though  he  had 
not  yet  changed  his  strong  inclination,  amounting  to 
purpose,  to  "  follow  his  State  ".  All  of  his  biogra- 
phers lay  stress  on  his  cautious  foresight,  cool  judg- 
ment untouched  of  sentiment,  and  his  native  shrewd- 
ness. Southern  officers  were  everywhere  resigning, 
and  he  had  but  to  "  sit  tight  "  to  attain  the  coveted 
promotion  thus  practically  offered  him.  Lee  had  but 
to  resign  and  Sedgwick  would  become  Colonel  and 
Thomas  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Emory  had  but  to  resign 
and  Thomas  would  become  Colonel.  In  such  a  mere 
handful  of  cavalry  field-officers,  each  man  knew  the 
other  and  had  almost  certain  knowledge  of  what  action 
each  officer  would  take.  With  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
and  Lee  and  Emory  out  of  the  way,  Thomas  would 
necessarily  become  Colonel.  All  three  did  resign, 
though  Emory's  resignation  (he  was  then  marching 
homewards  from  the  Plains),  which  he  had  left  with  a 
relative  in  case  Maryland  seceded,  and  which  had  been 
sent  in  prematurely,  was  recalled  and  explained  and  he 
was  reinstated  in  the  army.  But  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  angered  by  his  resignation,  which  was 
received  at  the  War  Department  6  May  and  accepted 
9  May,  on  which  date  "letters  of  promotion"  were 
issued  to  Thomas,  promoting  him  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  date  from  25  April  and  Colonel  to  date  from 
3  May  respectively.  All  this  is  new  to  the  Major, 
because  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  books  he  has  read,  but 
is  in  the  records.  Emory  was  reinstated  on  14  May, 
but  only  as  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Thomas  had  been 
"  selected  "  in  his  place.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  but 
too  long  to  set  down  here. 

The  Major's  "  nonsensical  illustration  "  to  prove  that 
Thomas  had  somewhat  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him 
is  that  "  he  [Thomas]  was  not  promoted  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  until  the  latter  part  of  1863  !  " 
(observe  the  exclamation-point  to  mark  the  hardship). 
Why,  Sherman,  a  far  more  distinguished  officer  than 
Thomas  in  every  way,  did  not  get  his  promotion  on  "  the 
permanent  establishment"  until  1863,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  score  of  other  officers  of  high  Volunteer  rank. 
I  fear  the  Major  has  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
his  "  Cullum's  Register  ". 

Then  the  Major  "  comes  out  strong  "  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  in  order  further  to  prove 
Thomas'  "  stalwart  and  unswerving  loyalty  "  in  stand- 
ing like  adamant  against  the  pro-Southern  feeling  in 
the  regiment.  I  have  under  my  hand  as  I  write  the 
"  Official  Army  Register  for  1861  ",  issued  by  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  1  January  1861  and 
1  September  1861.  There  were  in  January  1861  eleven 
officers  in  the  2nd  who  had  been  appointed  from  States 
absolutely  Southern,  twelve  appointed  from  Northern 
and  Western  States,  and  fourteen  appointed  from 
border  States — in  all  thirty-seven  officers.  When  the 
momentous  crisis  came,  nineteen  of  these  officers  took 
the  Northern  side  (though  Lieut.  Witherell  of  Michigan 
was  drowned  before  the  regiment  left  Texas  and  thus 
saw  no  service),  and  eighteen  entered  the  Confederate 
Army.  Poor  Major  !  how  these  really  "  official 
records  "  "  knock  into  a  cocked  hat  "  his  tawdry  rhe- 
toric about  Thomas'  "  unswerving  loyalty  "  I  ("  He 
stood  alone",  says  Piatt  !) 

6.  Then  comes  a  real  bonne  bouche  of  a  lovely  myth, 
which  he  quotes  from  ex-President  Jas.  A.  Garfield's 
"brilliant  oration"  on  Thomas,  in  which  Garfield 
"  records  (p.  12)  that  when  a  comrade  asked  Thomas 
what  he  would  do  if  Virginia  should  vote  to  secede,  he 
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made  the  warm  retort,  '  I  will  help  to  whip  her  back  '  ". 
1  shall  say  nothing  about  the  ex-President — the  man  is 
■dead  and  forgotten — but  I  must  again  refer  the  Major 
{Piatt,  p.  330  sq.)  to  the  vitriolic  contempt  with  which  his 
"  oracle  "  speaks  of  Garfield's  "  infamous  "  treachery 
in  plotting  against  Rosencrans  while  serving  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  that  General.  Now,  the  Major,  with  his  real 
talent  for  suppressing  inconvenient  passages  (and  even 
whole  documents,  as  we  shall  see  later  on),  deliberately 
omits  the  words  in  Garfield's  frothy  and  mendacious 
oration  that  give  us  the  time  of  the  myth.  What 
Garfield  really  said  was,  "  With  but  two  exceptions  all 
the  officers  from  the  seceded  States,  who  belonged  to 
the  2nd  Cavalry,  joined  the  rebellion.  Thomas  was  one 
of  the  two.  While  his  brother  officers  were  leaving 
and  at  once  taking  high  command  in  the  rebel  army,  a 
comrade  asked  Thomas  "  etc.  (quoted  above)  (Garfield's 
Works,  i.  600).  Now  just  a  wee  drop  of  the  acid  of 
truth  on  this  putrid  mass  of  ignorant  falsehood,  and  it 
vanishes  in  foul  exhalations.  Thomas  left  the  regiment 
in  Texas  on  1  November  i860,  and  went  North  on 
leave.  At  that  time  not  a  single  Southern  State  had 
seceded,  no  "  officers  were  leaving",  and  no  "rebel 
army  "  was  in  existence  in  which  they  could  "  at  once 
take  high  command  ".  "  The  Second  "  remained  in 
Texas  until  the  following  April,  so  we  find  Thomas 
in  Xew  York  valiantly  proclaiming  his  "  unswerving 
loyalty  "  to  his  comrades  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Isn't  it  funny,  isn't  it  sad,  that  men  with  beards 
on  their  faces  can  utter  and  swallow  such  drivelling 
"  rot"  ! 

The  Major,  no  doubt,  saw  the  difficulty,  but  having 
resolved  to  retail  the  myth  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers,  adopted  the  simple  and  ingenious  device  of 
suporessing  the  passage  that  gave  the  whole  story  the 
lie. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  what  is 
practically  a  shameless  suppression  on  the  Major's  part, 
so  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned,  of  the  actual 
"documents  "  that  would  enable  Englishmen  to  decide 
for  themselves. 

Let  me  preface  briefly  that  there  are  two  "docu- 
ments "  of  the  first  importance  bearing  on  this  question 
of  General  Thomas'  attitude  towards  resigning  the  old 
Service,  and  two  others  only  second  to  them,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  come  from  officers  who  enjoyed  a  very 
close  friendship  with  him  :  (1)  two  letters  in  Thomas' 
own  handwriting,  now  in  the  MSS.  Division  of  the 
Virginia  State  Library ;  (2)  a  letter  from  Major-General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  printed  in  the  "  Richmond  Dispatch  "  of 
23  April  1870;  (3)  "  Fifty  Years'  Observation  "  etc.  of 
Major-General  E.  D.  Kcyes,  U.S.A.  Why  did  not  this 
meticulously  accurate  Major  print  in  his  communication 
a  single  word  of  any  of  them?  Above  all  (if  he  pleads 
"  lack  of  space  "  for  all  four),  why  did  he  not  publish 
Thomas'  letter  to  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia,  dated 
12  March  1861,  a  "conclusive  document  "  which  I 
first  printed  ("  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  ")  in 
the  New  York  "  Sun  "  of  23  December  1893?  lie  did 
not  do  so  because  he  was  afraid  to  let  English  readers 
see  what  Thomas  had  said  himself.  He  knew  that, 
whatever  else  Englishmen  may  be,  they  are  not  fools, 
and  that,  had  he  published  that  one  letter,  his  wretched 
sophisms  would  have  been  received  by  English  soldiers 
with  scornful  Homeric  laughter.  So  this  choleric 
Major,  who  plumes  himself  upon  referring  to  "official 
records  to  Ik:  known  to  (sic)  all  men  "  (yet  never  cites 
a  single  one  in  all  his  plethora  of  citation*),  prints  none 
of   the    important    "  documents  "    named   above,  but 

sneakingly  refers  to  "  Piatt,  pp.  85  et  seq."  (sic  |  and 

"  Piatt,  p.  82",  knowing  full  well  that  not  one  of  tin- 
readers  of  the  S vi  1 i< day  Kkvii  w  could  haw  access  to 
Piatt's  envenomed  book  (a  perfect  storehouse  of  malig- 
nant perversion),  unless,  perchance,  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  British  Museum,  if, 
Indeed)  a  Copy  of  the  book  may  be  found  even  there. 

Thus,  practically  suppressing  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  criticus,  he  proceeds  to  give  his  own  gloss 
of  the  contents  of  these  letters  I  need  not  say  that 
this  j,'loss  is  deliberately  false  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  the  first  letter,  Thomas,  who  had  received  a  twist 


of  his  spine  in  alighting  from  a  railway  "car",  writes 
under  date  of  18  January  1861  to  Colonel  Francis  H. 
Smith  (an  old  "  West  Pointer"  who  had  resigned  as 
far  back  as  1836),  superintendent  of  the  "  Virginia 
Military  Institute  ",  a  State  institution,  where  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  was  then  one  of  the  professors,  com- 
monly known  as  "the  West  Point  of  the  South" 
(Piatt,  in  the  depth  of  his  ignorance,  calls  it  "  a  private 
school  "),  asking  further  information  touching  an 
advertisement  that  Colonel  Smith  had  placed  in  a 
Washington  newspaper  for  a  suitable  "  commandant 
of  cadets  and  instructor  in  tactics  "  at  that  great  school. 
In  this  letter  Thomas  writes  :  "  If  not  already  filled,  I 
will  be  under  obligations  if  you  will  inform  me  what 
salary  and  allowances  pertain  to  the  situation,  as  from 
present  appearances  I  fear  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for 
me  to  be  looking  for  some  means  of  support  ".  The 
Major  and  the  whole  gang  of  Thomas'  apologists  say 
that  he  wrote,  this  letter  because  "  he  feared  he  would 
be  unable  to  return  to  active  duty  ".  So,  because 
of  that  fear,  this  "  thoroughly  conscientious  man  " 
sought  a  position  requiring  a  man  of  the  greatest 
physical  activity  and  soldierly  "  smartness  "  !  That 
is  the  only  explanation  any  of  them  have  ever  given. 
I  may  observe,  incidentally,  that  Thomas'  powers  of 
recuperation  must  have  been  of  a  most  remarkable 
character,  for  we  find  Major  Johnson  (p.  38)  thus 
describing  Thomas'  activity  (within  three  months  of 
the  date  of  this  letter)  in  reorganising  his  regiment  at 
Carlyle  Barracks  :  "  The  duties  were  sufficient  to  break 
down  any  ordinary  man,  but  Thomas  gave  them  his 
individual  attention  both  day  and  night". 

Of  course,  no  one  but  those  whom  "  Sweet  Will  " 
calls  "  simple  gulls  "  ever  accepted  for  a  moment  this 
flimsy  explanation.  "  The  matter  went  no  farther  ", 
says  the  Major,  "  but  very  shortly  there  was  a  letter  from 
Governor  Letcher  of  that  State  (Virginia)  proffering 
him  an  appointment  as  Chief  of  Ordnance,  C.S.  Army. 
His  stern  reply,  under  date  of  12  March  1861,  can  be 
found  in  Donn  Piatt's  work,  on  p.  82  ".  It  would  be 
irritating,  did  it  not  end  by  becoming  pitiable,  to  see 
a  man  cursed  with  such  ignorance  and  inaccuracy. 
"The  matter  went  no  farther"  because  Thomas  was 
promptly  informed  that  the  position  had  been  filled — 
there  was  never  any  letter  from  Governor  Letcher  to 
Thomas,  and  how  the  Governor  of  Virginia  could  have 
"proffered  him  an  appointment  as  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Confederate  States  Army  ",  is  bewildering  to  any  man 
of  average  intelligence.  Had  the  Major  been  a  trained 
officer,  had  he  even  read  the  letter  in  "  Piatt  "  care- 
fully, he  would  have  been  spared  the  mortification  of 
the  exposure  of  his  colossal  ignorance.  Virginia  had 
not  yet  seceded,  and  was  not  destined  to  secede  for 
three  months,  and  her  "  State  Forces  "  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  "  C.S.  Army  ".  Another 
objection,  which  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  the  Major  a 
slight  one,  is  that  the  "  C.S.  Army  "  already  had  a 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  simple  facts  are  (and  this,  too,  will  be  brand-new 
to  the  Major  and  all  the  rest  of  his  kindred  "  navtional 
patriuts  ")  that  Thomas  had  among  the  professors  at 
"  the  Institute  ",  as  it  is  still  called,  an  old  West  Point 
classmate,  Major  William  Gilliam,  who,  wishing  to  do 
"  old  Tom  "  a  good  turn,  especially  after  his  failure  to 
secure  the  "commandant's"  place,  suggested  to  his 
old  friend,  Governor  Letcher,  who  had  been  for  years 
his  near  neighbour  in  Lexington,  that  Thomas  would 
be  the  very  man  for  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  "Slate, 
Forces  ",  which  the  Governor  was  rapidly  organising 
m  <asc-  war  should  come.  Letcher  was  a  strong 
"  Union  man  ",  who  yet,  like  thousands  of  other  able 
Virginian  .,  believed  in  the  absolute  right  of  a  Stale  to 
secede,  announc  ing  publicly  his  purpose  to  resist  any- 
thing like-  "  Federal  coercion".  Gilham,  who  soon 
became  one-  of  the-  (iovcrnor's  "Military  Advisers", 
knew  Thomas  to  be  a  thoroughly  brave  and  capable 
officer,  and  urged  his  immediate  appointment,  ne  ver 
dreaming,  from  what  he  knew  of  Thomas'  outspoken 
Southern  sentiments,  that  he  would  hesitate  to  resign  at 
once,  especially  in  view  of  the-  expressions  contained 
:n  his  le  tte  i  of  iH  January.     So  Le  tc  her  told  Gilham  to 
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ahead  and  ask  Thomas  i!  lie  would  resign  at  once  and 
look  alter  t lie  Virginia  Ordnance,  which  was  as  yet 
unorganised.  Gilham  straightway  wrote  to  Thomas, 
and  here  is  what  Major  J.  C.  White  terms  his  "  stern 
reply  "  : 

"  New  York  Hotel,  12  March  1861. 

"  His  Excellency  Governor  John  Letcher, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

"  DEAR  Sir, — I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Major 
Gilham,  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  dated  the 
yth  instant,  in  reference  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Ordnance  of  the  State,  in  which  he  informs  me  that 
you  had  requested  him  '  to  ask  me  if  I  would  resign 
from  the  service,  and,  if  so,  whether  that  post  would 
be  acceptable  to  me'.  As  he  requested  me  to  make 
my  reply  to  you  direct  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  after 
expressing  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  kind 
offer  "  (very  "  stern  "  that  !),  "  that  it  is  not  my  wish 
to  leave  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  it 
is  honourable  for  me  to  remain  in  it,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  my  native  State,  Virginia,  remains  in  the 
Union,  it  is  my  purpose  to  remain  in  the  army,  unless 
requested  to  perform  duties  alike  repulsive  to  honour 
and  humanity. 

"  1  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  George  H.  Thomas,  Major  U.S.  Army." 

"  Yoila  qui  tranche  la  question  ",  as  the  French  say. 

If  Major  Thomas  did  not  mean  to  signify  to 
Governor  Letcher  (by  the  words  italicised)  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  remain  in  the  army  at  that  time  (more  than 
a  month  before  Virginia  seceded),  but  his  purpose  to  re- 
main in  it  only  "  so  long  as  his  native  State,  Virginia, 
remained  in  the  Union",  then  it  is  clear  that  human 
language  is  worthless  to  express  human  purpose,  and, 
in  any  event,  it  is  idle  to  claim  for  him  that  honourable 
directness  and  soldierly  frankness  which  his  admirers 
count  his  chief  characteristic.  No  sophistry  can 
WI"iggle  out  of  such  a  plain  statement  as  this,  and 
Piatt's  attempted  explanation  is  so  baldly  absurd  and 
futile  that  even  his  subservient  disciple  cannot  swallow 
it,  and  so  adopts  the  "  Napoleonic  "  plan  of  not  repro- 
ducing a  line  of  it,  and  contents  himself  with  charac- 
terising it  as  "  stern  ". 

For  more  than  thirty  years  England  has  been  my 
second  home,  and  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  know 
English  officers  by  the  score,  from  Field  Marshals  to 
captains  in  marching  regiments,  and  I  put  the  question 
to  these  old  friends  as  to  what  would  be  thought  of  any 
officer  who  thus  practically  suppresses  in  a  discussion  a 
letter  which  is  the  very  "  core  of  the  matter  ",  and  con- 
tents himself  with  calling  it  "  stern  "  when  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  sternness  in  it?  When  I  was  in  the 
"  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  "  it  would  have  been 
adjudged  (in  the  language  of  the  "Army  Regula- 
tions"), certainly  in  the  mess,  if  not  by  court-martial, 
"conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman". 
Thomas  was  reared  in  the  strict  "  States  Rights 
School  ",  favoured  slavery  (which  Lee  did  not),  and 
even  his  biographer,  Van  Home,  allows  that  he  was 
"  more  decidedly  Southern  in  his  sentiments  than  Lee  " 
(p.  31).  Both  his  brothers  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  so  did  all  his  near  kinsmen,  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side.  Neither  of  his  sisters,  who 
were  greatly  devoted  to  him,  ever  spoke  to  him  again 
after  he  turned  his  back  on  his  State,  and  only  one  of 
his  brothers. 

As  for  General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  letter,  I  speak  "  by 
the  card  "  when  I  say  that  he  published  it  reluctantly. 
I  knew  him  intimately  for  many  years,  and  a  more 
high-minded,  sweet-tempered,  truthful,  and  valiant 
gentleman  never  breathed.  As  a  dashing  youngster 
(second  lieutenant  in  2nd  Cavalry)  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  campaigns  of  '59  and  '60 
against  the  Indians,  and  his  troop  rent  the  verv  heavens 
with  their  wild  cheers  when  he  slew  in  single  combat  the 
"big  chief"  of  the  fierce  Camanches  in  the  sharp 
melee  near  Camp  Colorado,  Texas,  in  i860.  In  the 
Confederate  Army  he  was  the  ideal  beau  sabreur. 
Stuart's  "  right  bower  ",  as  he  used  to  call  him,  and 
rose  to  be  Major-General  before  he  was  28,  not  because 


he  was  "  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  "  (Robert  E.  Lee),  but 
because  ol  sheer  skill  and  valour  on  the  Held  of  battle. 
Alter  the  war  he  was  made  Governor  of  Virginia.  "  In 
regard  to  the  letter  of  Thomas'  former  subordinate  ", 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  the  "Virginia  Despatch"  (no 
such  paper)  of  23  April  1870  (Piatt,  pp.  85  et 
seq.),  gives  the  emphatic  statement  of  General  Thomas 
"  that  [the  letter]  is  an  entire  fabrication,  not  having 
an  atom  of  foundation  ",  etc.  Thus  the  poor 
muddle-headed  Major  !  How  could  Thomas,  who 
died  on  28  March  1870,  pronounce  as  "an  entire 
fabrication"  a  letter  that  did  not  appear  until 
nearly  a  month  after  he  died?  If  the  Major  is 
going  to  bring  in  "  spooks  ",  the  "  wee  acid  of  truth  " 
is  useless.  General  Lee  was,  as  I  say,  reluctant  to 
publish  his  letter,  but  the  Northern  papers  were  loudly 
asserting  that  Thomas  had  "  never  faltered  "  when  the 
crucial  test  came  in  '61,  and  some  few  of  his  intimates 
urged  him  to  put  on  record  publicly  what  he  knew  to 
be  the  truth.  Here  is  what  Fitzhugh  Lee  wrote  in  the 
"  Richmond  Dispatch  "  of  23  April  1870  :  "  I  knew 
General  Thomas  well — was  a  lieutenant  in  the  cavalry 
regiment  of  which  he  was  major  before  the  war,  and 
stationed  at  the  same  post  in  Texas  with  him.  He  was 
an  excellent  artillery  officer  (served  in  that  arm  in 
Mexico) — an  indifferent  cavalry  officer — too  heavy,  too 
slow.  The  New  York  '  Tribune  ',  however,  and  all 
the  Northern  encomiums  that  I  have  read  upon  his  name 
and  fame,  lay  stress  on  his  being  a  Virginian  who  never 
faltered.  But  they  would  better  have  left  that  part  of 
his  record  out.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  war  threatened 
between  the  two  sections  General  Thomas'  feelings 
were  Southern  to  an  almost  bellicose  degree.  It  is  a 
fact  that  he  told  me  in  New  York  City  in  1861,  as  I 
was  on  my  way  from  West  Point  to  Washington  to 
resign  my  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  that  he,  too,  intended  to  resign.  It  is  a  fact 
that  about  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Letcher, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  tendered  his  services  to 
the  State  (which  letter  the  Governor  may  have  now). 
He  was  an  upright  man  and  fought  well,  though  against 
us.    Let  him  rest  in  peace  ". 

As  to  Mrs.  Thomas'  letter,  which  the  Major  copies 
from  Professor  Coppee's  "General  Thomas",  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  any  comment.  She,  too,  is  dead,  and 
was  no  doubt  a  very  masterful  woman.  Years  ago, 
sitting  at  luncheon  next  to  Major-General  Keyes, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  charming  Northern  country-house,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him,  as  he  was  very  gracious  and  a 
life-long  friend  of  Thomas,  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
latter  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
"  States  Rights  "  men  in  the  Army.  "  Undoubtedly 
he  replied.  "  He  served  under  me  two  years  and  was 
most  violent  in  his  denunciations  of  the  North." 
"  Well  ",  quoth  I,  "to  what  do  you  attribute  his  going 
over  to  your  side?"  Then,  that  wicked,  wicked  old 
warrior  whispered,  with  a  wink,  "  You  see,  my  dear 
fellow,  'twas  simply  another  case  of  the  grey  mare's 
being  the  better  horse  ".  A  few  years  after,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Fifty  Years'  Observation  of  Men  and 
Events  "  (1884),  in  which,  after  paying  a  noble  tribute 
to  Thomas,  he  says  :  "  His  wife  was  a  noble  Northern 
woman,  and  his  deference  for  her  was  great ;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  was  her  influence  more  than  any 
other  consideration  that  determined  him  to  cast  his 
fortunes  with  us.  Had  he  followed  his  own  inclinations 
he  would  have  joined  the  Confederates,  and  fought 
against  the  North  with  the  same  ability  and  valour 
that  he  displayed  in  our  cause  "  (p.  168).  Mrs. 
Thomas  says  in  her  letter  that  this  is  "  decidedly  a 
mistake  ",  and  adds  that  she  does  not  "  think  that  they 
[Keyes  and  Thomas]  met  from  the  time  that  General 
Thomas  went  to  Kentucky  to  join  that  army  until  they 
met  in  San  Francisco  ".  Here  is  the  same  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  the  point  at  issue.  We  are  not  discussing 
what  General  Thomas'  attitude  was  after  he  had 
joined  the  enemies  of  his  native  State,  but  his  declared 
sympathies  and  purpose  before  he  turned  his  back  on 
Virginia  in  her  hour  of  sorest  need. 
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To  Appropriations  :—  jjs 
Interest  at  8%  on  Capital- 
Paid  up  to  June  30,  1911  (Dividend  No  7)   39,118.20 

Paid  up  to  December  30,  1911  (Dividend  No.  8)    35,748-07 

64,866.27 
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Premiums  on  Shares   
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•3', 44'  r> 
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Dividend  payable  Jan.  15,  1912  (No.  8) 
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Deposits  and  Uninvested  Trust  Funds 
Sundry  Creditors     
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Investments ; 

Municipal  and  other  Bonds  and  Shares    623,28'). 99 

Mortgages  and  Secured  Loans    1,723,420.49 

Sundry  Debtors,  including  Advances  to  Estates  

Cash  in  Hand  and  in  Banks  

Guarantee!  first  Mortgage-  I  in  estmeiu  Sr.  mines   


675,468.30 
s28.944.25 

•  3.004, 34«-6o 

There  are  CoMTntOSsTf  LfAMUTIM,  as  Guarantor  of  Loans,  Bonds  and  Invest, 
menls,  incurred  in  ihe  Ordinary  -ourse  of  business,  for  which  the  Company 
holds   ample  ser  1  rily  as  a  prelection  against  any  possible  loss. 
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AUDITORS  REPORT. 

We  have  audited  the  Books  and  Amounts  <.f  ihe  Dominion  Trust  Company,  limited,  at  th'  Head  OfiVc  ,,,  Vnn'ouver,  and  at  ihe  Bram  h  Offices  in  New 
Westminster,  Victo-ia  and  Nanaimo,  and  the  returns  from  the  oil.e,  liran.  h  Offices. 

We  have  examined  the  fceturities,  whir  h  are  in  or!er  and  » e  ,e,  ..„i  ,„  ,),.  Shareholders  that,  in  »m  opinion,  the  above  llaWe  Sheet  is  a  full  and  fair  Balance 
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given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  B.  oks  of  the  Company. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  ( )ffi<  ers  of  the  Company  all  the  information  an  I  explanations  we  ha-.  "  required. 

fSigoed)    klDIH  I  t  ,  STEAD,  IIODGRS  ft  WINTER. 
Vamouver,  B.C.,  January  32nd,  1911.  Chartered  A'  mnntanls. 
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crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
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the  Kootenay  district,  but  in  this  new  edition  the  whole 
region  of  British  Columbia  is  covered. 
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The  Safest  Annuity 

If  you  invest  in  a  Canada  Life  Annuity  you  need  have 
no  further  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  your  in- 
vestment. You  can  obtain  between  two  and  four 
times  the  interest  yielded  by  any  first-class  security. 

A  man  of  69  can  obtain  from 
an  investment  of  £1,000  an  annuity 
of  £132  I6s.  Od. ;  and  the  security  of 
this  income  is  guaranteed  by  the  whole 
of  the  assets  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company,  amounting  to 
over  nine  millions  sterling. 

So  far  as  standing  is  concerned  the  Canada  Life  is 
second  to  no  Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  Its 
investments  are  periodically  valued  by  Government 
experts  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Therefore,  while  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company 
offers  better  value  in  annuities  than  any  British  office, 
annuitants  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  safety  of  their 
investments,  which  are  practically  equal  to  Govern 
ment  Securities.    Write  for  Booklet,  stating  age,  to 

Canada  Life 

Assurance  Company, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    MAKING    OF  CANADA. 

IN  the  first  period  of  Canada's  history  as  a  British 
province — that  following  the  conquest  of  1760 — it 
was  regarded  as  likely  to  remain  for  all  measurable 
time  a  purely  French  community  under  English  rule. 
The  problems  of  its  administration  were  based  mainly 
upon  that  assumption.  There  were  a  few  British- 
American  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to  raise 
ineffectual  and  from  the  then  standpoint  unjustifiable 
protests.  But  no  one  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
Canada  becoming  the  home  of  a  British  agricultural 
population.  The  Roman  Church  was  established  by 
law.  All  the  land  within  sight  and  consideration,  prim- 
aeval forest  or  cleared  farms,  lay  under  a  rigid  semi- 
feudal  system.  The  climate  was  believed  by  outsiders 
to  be  of  an  almost  Arctic  quality.  Finally,  the  American 
colonies  offered  boundless  and  incomparably  superior 
opportunities.  The  officers  of  the  British  garrisons 
fraternised  with  the  Canadian  seigneurs  and  flirted  with 
their  piquant  daughters.  A  small  community  of  British- 
Americans  handled  the  shipping  trade.  Sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  contented,  ignorant,  well-to-do  peasants 
cleared  arid  tilled  the  lands  of  their  feudal  lords  at  trifling 
rents  and  other  and  quaint  forms  of  tribute,  while  a 
small  army  of  French  fur  traders  ranged  the  illimitable 
forests  outside  civilisation.  This  was  the  Canada,  with 
its  quite  minor  domestic  difficulties,  which  the  British 
official  eye  beheld  prior  to  1783,  and  regarded  as  a 
country  of  Frenchmen  for  all  time,  to  be  administered 
mainly  with  a  view  of  attaching  them  to  British  rule. 
The  calm  had  only  been  broken  by  the  short,  sharp 
critical  struggle  with  the  American  invaders  in  1775-6 
and  their  final  repulse. 

But  in  1783  there  fell  of  a  sudden  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  which  upset  all  calculations  and  changed  the 
destinies  of  Canada.  This  came  from  the  South  in  the 
form  of  thpsc  hapless  American  colonists  who  had 
fought  for  or  favoured  the  British  side  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  were  not  dealt  with  after  the 
fashion  usual  in  similar  cases  among  civilised  nations, 
but  were  summarily  and  truculently  expelled,  stripped 
of  everything  they  possessed  in  land  or  goods.  Good 
Americans  are  ashamed  of  this  nowadays.  But  we  are 
more  than  square.  It  cost  them  nearly  half  North 
America  ! 

The  British  Government,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of 
three  millions  sterling,  deplorably  but  unavoidably  de- 
layed in  payment,  and  small  pensions  to  officers  and 
widows,  offered  the  exiles  free  grants  of  land  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  in  what  is  now  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia  already 
contained  a  few  thousand  settlers  under  an  organised 
Government  at  Halifax.  Ontario  was  an  unknown 
wilderness.  About  30,000  of  the  exiles  accepted  the 
offer  of  transport  to  Nova  Scotia.  They  had  no  alter- 
native. "  Hell  or  Halifax  "  was  the  shibboleth  of  the 
moment.  It  was  a  hard  fate  for  a  New  York  lawyer 
or  Virginia  planter.  A  few  hundred  acres  of  thick 
forest,  a  few  indispensable  implements,  and  Government 
rations  for  two  years  !  A  great  number  of  these 
people  were  from  the  best  families  in  the  Colonies  and 
of  the  first  importance  and  possessions.  Nova  Scotia 
was  bad  enough.  But  when  these  evil  days  were 
won  through  the  "  United  Empire  Loyalists  ",  as  the 
emigres  were  proud  to  call  themselves,  easily  dominated 
that  Province.  Its  future  was,  by  comparison  with 
Canada,  uneventful  and  humdrum,  and  not  complicated 
by  any  hostile  element  French  or  American.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  New  Brunswick,  which  was  founded 
contemporaneously  by  the  Nova  Scotian  refugees. 
Nineteenth-century  immigration  has  been  comparatively 
small  into  these  serene  provinces,  and  every  second 
inhabitant  to-day  is  a  descendant  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
and  generally  takes  care  to  tell  you  so.  About  8000 
of  these  brave  unfortunates  chose  the  still  sterner  alter- 
native of  Canada.  Government  experts  had  reported 
the  soil  beneath  the  sombre  forests  that  wrapped  the 
solitudes  north  of  Lake  Ontario  to  be  of  admirable 
quality,  and  the  French  seigneuries  then  extended  no 
further  west  than  Montreal. 

Bv  arduous  and  diverse  routes,  and  often  under  in- 
credible difficulties,  these  people  found  their  way  to 
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where  Kingston  now  stands,  and  to  other  appointed 
places  where  the  surveyors  were  already  busy  in  the 
wild  woods.  Most  of  the  males  of  suitable  age  had 
fought  through  the  war  in  Loyalist  Corps,  and  here  as 
in  Nova  Scotia  they  were  planted  in  regiments  with 
land  grants  corresponding  to  each  man's  rank.  Few 
Englishmen  realise  what  a  martial  colony  Canada  was ; 
a  very  child  of  the  drum  and  trumpet.  The  French  we 
found  there  had  been  soldiers  to  a  man.  The  people 
we  planted  there  had  been  fighting  for  years.  Their 
sons  were  to  fight  again,  and  desperately,  before  Canada 
was  ready  for  that  great  influx  of  British  and  Irish 
working  people  and  other  peaceable  folk  whom  the  man 
in  the  street  no  doubt  believes  to  have  been  the  creators 
of  British  Xorth  America. 

The  hardships  of  the  refugees  in  the  Canadian 
woods  were  terrible.  Like  the  others  the  Nova 
Scotians  contained  a  large  element  of  gentlefolk. 
Old  people,  children,  delicate  women  suffered  fright- 
fully. The  Canadian  forest  was  a  pitiless,  awful  place* 
to  the  ill-equipped  in  those  days.  Sheer  pluck  and 
endurance,  however,  ultimately  triumphed.  Transport 
was  established,  the  woods  gradually  opened,  little 
towns  arose,  the  compensation  money,  too,  came  in, 
and  the  leaders  resumed  something  of  their  old  place 
in  the.  world.  Upper  Canada  was  made  into  a  separate 
province,  and  they  soon  took  political  possession  of  it — 
a  necessary  measure  in  their  eyes,  as  thousands  of 
Americans,  invited  by  the  British  Government  to  occupy 
the  now  well-tested  virgin  lands,  were  pouring  in.  They 
were  mistrusted  en  bloc  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  whose 
ruling  passions  were  a  hatred  of  the  new  Republic  and 
devotion  to  the  British  flag.  Though  mainly  American- 
born,  they  became  more  British  than  the  British. 
Their  better  sort  had  been  leaders  before  and 
were  determined  to  be  leaders  again.  They  con- 
sidered that  their  devotion  in  war,  and  in  pioneer 
labours  since,  made  them  the  rightful  rulers  and 
guardians  of  Upper  Canada  and  entitled  to  the  best 
it  had  to  offer.  In  spite  of  the  soon  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  later  American  immigrants,  they 
made  good  their  intentions,  and  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
by  means  the  reverse  of  democratic  they  virtually 
governed  Upper  Canada  till  the  rebellions  of  1838,  which 
brought  about  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  and  put 
an  end  to  "  Family  Compact  "  dominion.  Who  that 
properly  understands  the  times  they  lived  in  shall  blame 
them?  As  Upper-Canada  was  given  a  separate  and 
representative  Government  in  1791,  French  Canada  (a 
very  different  matter)  got  the  same  treatment — a  now 
admittedly  unwise  procedure.  French  and  English — the 
latter  a  small  minority  but  numbering  many  thousands 
mostly  American  immigrants — fought  like  cat  and  dog. 
A  nominated  Upper  House  in  either  province  freely 
quashed  wild  legislation,  but  exasperated  the  popular 
party.  When  the  war  cloud  that  for  years  hung  over 
these  quarrelling  French  and  British  in  one  province, 
and  the  mutually  mistrustful  Loyalists  and  later  Ameri- 
cans in  the  other,  burst  in  181 2,  there  were  4001,000 
people  in  Lower  Canada,  of  whom  perhaps  an  eighth 
were  British,  and  80,000  in  the  Western  province. 
Among  all  these,  save  for  a  few  thousand  expatriated 
Highlanders,  there  was  as  yet  no  appreciable  clement 
of  immigrants  from  the  Old  Country.  The  French 
responded  admirably  to  the  call  to  arms,  but  were  not 
greatly  needed  at  the  front,  as  the  main  attac  ks  were 
Oil  the  Upper  Province.  There  for  three  years  a  handful 
of  Mritish  regulars  fought  against  tremendous  odds  with 
all  the  valour  of  their  brothers  in  the  Peninsular.  The 
U.  E.  Loyalist  militia  fought  by  their  side  as  such  men 
in  such  a  cause  were  likely  to  fight,  and  the  sole  glory 
of  the  war  remained  to  the  Canadian  wing  of  it.  It 
was  only  after  this  and  after  Waterloo  that  Canada 
became  what  it  has  ever  since  been — the  resort  of  the 
British  and  Irish  emigrant,  who  then  poured  in  l>\ 
thousands  annually  till  the  'sixties,  when  there  was  a 
decline  till  the  Xorth-Wcst  became  BO  accepted  fact. 

A.  6,  Bsadi  1  v 


FARMING    IN    BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

COOD  soil,  good  climate,  and  increasingly  good 
J  markets  are  what  British  Columbia  offers  to  the 
farmer.  The  last  are  good  now,  but  nothing  compared 
with  what  they  will  be  when  the  railroads  have  finished 
linking  up  the  country,  when  the  most  has  been  made 
of  its  wonderful  internal  waterways,  when  Vancouver 
can  ship  produce  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  when  the 
country  possesses  the  industrial  and  mining  population 
it  cannot  fail  to  have.  These  things  are  not  remote  con- 
tingencies ;  they  are  all  in  train ;  already  the  view  is 
justified  that  "  Furthest  West  is  Best".  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  if  the  West  were  an  inferior 
country,  Canada  could  hardly  fail  to  remain  one-sided  ; 
immigrants  settling  where  they  landed,  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Quebec  becoming  congested,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Asiatics  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

An  Englishman  with  some  capital  and  the  desire  to 
farm  in  a  new  land  will  do  well  to  pass  by  Canada  east 
of  the  Rockies,  many  and  various  as  are  the  attractions 
offered  en  route,  and  not  stop  till  he  is  in  that  country 
of  rich  valleys  which  slopes  to  the  Pacific.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  what  his  capital  should  be.  Recently 
there  was  an  advertisement  in  some  of  the  papers  for 
1000  men  with  £1000  each  to  come  and  colonise  the  irri- 
gated fruit-lands  of  Lake  Windermere,  in  the  Columbia 
Valley ;  and  probably  for  that  enterprise,  no  smaller 
sum  would  have  been  sufficient.  I  happened  to  see  this 
country  a  couple  of  years  ago,  before  the  irrigation  was 
completed  or  the  holdings  offered  for  sale.  A  more 
beautiful  district  does  not  exist,  nor  probably  finer  soil 
for  fruit-growing  than  this  piled-up  silt  at  the  base  of 
the  Selkirks.  The  irrigated  land,  mostly  in  ten-acre 
plots,  naturally  free  from  timber  except  such  as  would 
come  in  handy  for  firing  and  fencing,  was  going  to  be 
sold  at  from  £25  to  ^50  per  acre.  The  price  of  land 
throughout  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  Vancouver 
Island,  varies  indefinitely,  and  not  always  in  propor- 
tion to  its  inherent  value  ;  but  a  man  can  always  suit 
his  own  pocket  and  at  the  same  time  please  himself,  if 
he  knows  anything  about  it.  If  he  does  not,  he  must 
consult  someone  who  does,  and  for  choice  not  a  bar- 
room loafer. 

If  therefore  a  new-comer  wishes  to  go  in  for  fruit- 
farming  or  dairy-farming,  which  arc  the  higher  forms 
of  the  profession  in  British  Columbia,  and  at  the  same 
time  desires  to  be  in  a  settled  place,  with  a  co-operative 
creamery  or  packing-house  next  door  to  him,  and  a 
tennis  or  polo  club' handy,  a  capital  of  ^"tooo  will  be 
none  too  much  to  have,  since  he  will  have  to  tide  him- 
self over  the  years  during  which  his  trees  or  his  herd 
are  growing.  He  can,  it  is  true,  help  to  pay  current 
expenses  out  of  side-shows,  and  earn  something  by 
working  for  others  (not  that  there  is  too  much  time  for 
that,  as  a  rule)  ;  but  if  he  is  not  sure  of  being  able  to 
support  himself  for  the  necessary  time,  it  is  better  far 
to  start  some  less  ambitious  form  of  farming — such  as 
chu  ken-ranching  or  the  growing  of  vegetables  with 
any  side  product  he  fancies,  from  hogs  to  cut  flowers. 
His  land  then  need  not  be  cleared,  which  means  an 
enormous  decrease  of  the  initial  expense,  and  he  will 
not  l>e  obliged  to  have  a  hired  man.  The  expenses  of 
labour  and  stumping  are  in  many  parts  both  of  the  main- 
land and  Vancouver  Island  the  main  obstac  les  to  the 
farmer's  gelt ing-rich-quicl<  ;  and  though  they  arc 
balanced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  high  prices  that  pre- 
vail, and  the  extraordinarily  intelligent  and  well- 
managed  systems  of  co-opera  live  buying  and  selling 
that  have  been  started  in  many  districts,  enormous  for- 
tunes arc  not  going  to  be  made  until  cheaper  labour 
flows  in,  and  that  will  never  be  \ellow  labour.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  farmers  should  not  loo 
easily  be-  turned  into  millionaires.  There  is  the'  less 
risk  of  this  in  British  Columbia,  in  that  a  man  rarely 
finds  his  farm  there  ready-made  for  him  c  ither  l>\ 
nature'  or  a  company,  and  while  this  means  more  initial 
work,  it  also  means  gre  ater  attae  hmenl  in  the  end. 
Mot  that  he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  sec  ure"  an 
impenetrably  timbered  property,  which  may  be  costly 
at  a  pound  an  ae  re.     Prude-ncc  is  ne>t  of  mursc  e  very- 
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thing.  There  was  a  man  who  started  farming  on  Van- 
couver Island  with  a  cow  and  a  pianola,  and  he  is 
getting  along  ;  and  there  are  excellent  and  successful 
farmers  whose  chief  delight  is  in  their  own  mountain  or 
their  own  beaver-dam.  The  truth  is  that  the  Pacific  air 
seems  to  turn  out  men  more  human,  without  making 
them  less  strenuous,  than  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 
The  sport  is  magnificent.  It  is  altogether  a  good  thing 
that  the  farmer  in  his  spare  time  should  be  able  to 
go  after  pheasants,  or  deer  or  grouse  or  salmon — and 
get  them,  as  likely  as  not,  on  his  own  farm.  But  it  is 
not  less  good  that  he  should  co-operate  with  his  fellow- 
farmers,  as  he  does,  and  exchange  ideas,  as  he  does, 
instead  of  fighting  always  for  his  own  hand,  and  stick- 
ing always  to  his  own  methods — which  were  his  grand- 
father's perhaps  before  him — as  is  the  habit  of  some 
farmers  in  the  older  countries. 

Lastly,  British  Columbia  possesses  one  feature  which 
no  man  can  consider  unattractive.  The  price  of  land 
is  rising.  Any  farmer  knows  that — quite  apart  from 
the  profits  of  his  farming — he  can  in  all  probability  sell 
his  farm  when  or  if  he  wants  to  sell  it,  at  a  profit. 
Best  of  all,  most  farmers  know  that  they  don't  really 
want  to  sell.  r.  e.  Vernede. 


TIMBER   AND  MINES. 

LOOKING  at  Canada  from  an  investor's  point  of 
1  view  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two  direc- 
tions— apart  from  land — in  which  there  should  be 
scope  for  investment  are  mines  and  timber.  Both 
industries  are  more  or  less  in  the  making,  and  the 
reason  they  have  not  been  properly  exploited  is  that 
transportation  facilities  have  been  lacking.  For, 
wherever  the  railways  have  been  established  for  any 
length  of  time,  both  mines  and  timber  have  been 
turned  to  profitable  account. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  out-of-the-way 
places  in  Canada  are  being  joined  up  with  the  big 
cities  of  the  Transcontinental  lines.  Years  ago  British 
Columbia  was  almost  isolated.  The  railroad  finally  cut 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  calling  at  a  few  small 
places  on  its  way  to  Vancouver.  Its  coming  changed 
Vancouver  from  a  forest  of  pines  into  a  thriving  city 
in  less  than  thirty  years,  and  to-day  it  boasts  of  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  some  very 
fine  buildings  and  picturesque  residences.  Railways 
are  now  reaching  out  in  all  directions ;  and  mines, 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  not  considered  worth 
troubling  about,  are  being  opened  up  and  worked  with 
satisfactory  results.  Smelters  have  been  built  in  a 
dozen  places  and  are  doing  good  business  ;  and  the  old 
cry,  "  What  is  the  use  of  having  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains if  you  cannot  get  the  ore  to  a  smelter?  "  is 
dying  out.  A  similar  cry  was  heard  with  regard  to 
timber  :  "  There  are  no  mills  handy  ". 

There  has  always  been  plenty  of  timber,  but  the  cost 
of  taking  it  to  a  mill  has  been  too  heavy.  All  these 
troubles  have  now  disappeared,  and  timber  and  mines 
offer  perhaps  more  progressive  chances  to  the  specu- 
lative investor  than  any  other  industry  in  British 
Columbia. 

Very  few  people  know  what  fortunes  there  are  await- 
ing them  in  British  Columbia,  even  those  who  live 
there  and  actually  see  or  hear  of  the  wealth  around 
them.  They  glance  casually  at  the  returns  of  the 
province  and  notice  that  the  mineral  production  for 
the  year  in  British  Columbia  is  valued  roughly  at 
£5, 000, 000  and  that  timber  has  accounted  for  over 
;£  100,000.  Yet  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  inquire  into 
the  population — less  than  two  hundred  thousand — of 
the  province  which  produces  this  vast  sum.  Not  a 
third  of  the  population  of  British  Columbia  is  engaged 
in  either  the  production  of  minerals  or  the  timber 
industry.  Canada  has  land  fever  at  the  present  time  ; 
when  the  fever  is  past  she  may  wake  up  to  possibilities 
of  other  sources  of  wealth. 

It  is  from  mines  and  timber  that  British  Columbia 
will  derive  most  substantial  profit,  for  the  simple  reason 


(as  so  mam  financiers  have  pointed  out)  that  with  the 
development  of  these  industries  will  come  the  allied 
manufactories  on  which  the  wealth  of  Canada  will 
(M  utually  depend.  There  is  the  home  and  export 
trade,  there  is  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  above 
all  I  he  general  development  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  said  :  "  See  what  money  has  been  made  out 
of  land,  and  lost  in  mines  and  timber".  I  grant  this, 
lor  I  know  of  many  men  who  were  worth  nothing 
financially  a  short  time  ago  and  have  since  made  their 
pile  by  speculating  in  land  ;  but  I  also  know  some  who 
have  done  the  same  in  minerals  and  timber,  and  inci- 
dentally benefited  the  whole  country.  Where  would 
Vancouver  or  Victoria  be  were  it  not  for  those  capi- 
talists who  have  worked  the  mines  and  started  the 
mills?  Where  would  the  railways  be  were  it  not  for 
the  coal?  Years  ago  the  shares  in  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Company  went  begging  at  fivepence  a  share 
— look  at  the  price  to-day  ! 

Now  that  transport  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
another  has  cropped  up — the  owners  of  good  mines, 
coal-fields,  and  timber  leases  are  suffering  from  the 
"get-rich-quick"  fever,  and  are  asking  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  claims  ;  but  this  little  obstacle  is  not 
insuperable.  The  Canadian  likes  bargaining,  and  no 
one  knows  it  better  than  the  American,  who  has  gone 
to  British  Columbia  and  secured  the  pick  of  the  mines 
and  the  best  timber  leases  for  half  the  price  that  the 
Englishman  can  get  them,  simply  because  Englishmen 
do  not  drive  hard  enough  bargains. 

As  the  timber  of  the  United  States  is  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  that  of  the  Eastern  States  of  Canada  is 
too  small  and  too  thin  to  consider,  except  for  pulp, 
the  only  place  in  all  Canada  where  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial growth  is  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  from 
there  that  the  bulk  of  the  supply  must  eventually  come. 

Hence  it  behoves  the  English  capitalist  to  hurry  up 
and  buy  before  the  American  secures  control,  to  the 
injury  of  our  prestige  and  the  detriment  of  our 
commerce.  F.  Norton. 


A   SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE. 

HOW  many  men  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  a 
week's  journey  of  London  there  are  moose, 
caribou  and  deer  waiting  to  be  shot,  whilst  salmon  and 
trout  lie  basking  in  the  lakes  ready  to  be  caught  by 
the  wily  fisherman?  One  evening  I  was  drifting  down 
a  stream  in  my  canoe  with  a  stolid  Indian  at  the  helm, 
through  places  where  the  silence  was  so  intense  and 
the  stillness  so  serene  that  I  thought  the  whole  world 
had  stopped  its  working  ;  as  we  drifted  along  in  the 
dusk  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  big  horns  of  a  moose 
pushing  slowly  through  the  bush  near  the  banks,  and 
after  a  cautious  look  round  a  fine  monster  stepped 
out  into  the  open,  a  majestic  specimen  of  Canada's 
most-prized  animal.  Slowly  he  moved  to  the  water's 
edge  and,  bending  down,  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  cold 
stream.  Six  days  later  I  was  on  an  omnibus  in  Fleet 
Street. 

Canada,  though  it  is  so  close  to  England,  offers  to 
the  sportsman,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  a  greater  variety 
of  sport  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  There  are  moose,  caribou  deer  and  bear 
among  the  big  game,  whilst  there  are  small  animals, 
and  birds  too  numerous  to  mention.  If  the  fisherman 
wants  to  tackle  something  large,  the  Maskinonge,  or 
Lunge,  will  give  him  complete  satisfaction,  for  it  has 
been  known  to  scale  a  hundred  pounds  ;  thirty  pounds 
and  fifty  pounds  are  not  uncommon.  This  fish  is  one  of 
the  hardest  in  Canada  to  land,  and  requires  all  the  skill, 
patience,  and  endurance  of  the  very  best  fisherman ; 
it  is  the  gamest  of  all  fish,  and  can  be  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  having  played  and  landed  one  is  alone  worth 
a  trip  to  Canada.  There  are  bigger  fish  even  than  the 
Maskinonge — for  instance,  the  Sturgeon  ;  I  have  heard 
stories  about  these  fish  and  the  men  who  have  caught 
them  that  I  dare  not  repeat. 

Splendid  salmon  and  trout  fishing  can  be  had  in  most 
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parts  of  Canada ;  everything  depends  on  how  much 
time  and  how  much  money  a  sportsman  has  at  his 
disposal.  II  a  long  trip  is  fancied  the  aid  of  guides 
should  be  secured,  and  canoes  and  all  the  other  require- 
ments necessary  for  the  journey  should  be  carefully 
selected ;  but  if  the  Eastern  States,  Quebec,  New 
Ontario,  and  the  outskirts  of  Algonquin  Park  are  to 
be  visited,  then  of  course  an  elaborate  outfit  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  railways  take  one  from  Montreal  to 
within  hailing  distance  of  game ;  whilst  the  lakes  of 
Muskoka  and  the  National  Game  Reservation  offer  the 
"^hcrman  all  the  fishing  he  requires  during  the  season. 
Black  bass,  salmon  trout  and  speckled  trout  can  be 
caught  in  any  of  the  streams  and  lakes  during  May 
and  June,  and  the  favourite  flies  in  these  parts  are 
"  Montreal  "  and  the  "  Red  Ibis  ".  Later,  in  July  and 
August  fishing  is  also  good,  but  flies  are  useless  and 
live  minnows  (which  can  be  easily  caught  with  a  hand 
net)  take  their  place. 

When  in  search  of  big  game  the  best  parts  of  Canada 
for  moose,  caribou,  and  deer  are  New  Brunswick,  the 
Kipawa  County,  the  borders  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
the  country  round  the  north  of  the  Sturgeon  Falls,  the 
land  lying  between  Fort  William  and  Kenora,  and  right 
through  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  to  the  northern 
end  of  British  Columbia,  then  on  north  again.  British 
Columbia  offers  good  sport  with  bears,  which  are 
fairly  plentiful.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch 
a  bear  catching  a  salmon.  When  he  thinks  he  is  quite 
alone  and  unobserved,  he  steals  down  to  the  river  bank 
and  chooses  a  small  promontory,  where  he  squats 
patiently  with  one  paw  just  above  the  water  ;  he  may 
have  to  wait  there  for  half  an  hour  without  moving. 
Suddenly  his  paw  is  seen  to  dart  into  the  water,  the 
next  instant  a  big  salmon  is  whirling  through  the  air 
over  his  shoulder.  In  spite  of  the  haul  this  curious 
fisher  seems  quite  unconcerned,  and  settles  down  again 
to  watch  ;  then  another  salmon  is  w  hipped  out  of  the 
river,  and  another  soon  follows,  and  so  on  until  he  has 
caught  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  Then  he  walks 
slowly  over  to  the  struggling  fish  and  greedily  devours 
them. 

Deer  are  also  plentiful  in  British  Columbia.  There 
are  three  kinds,  the  cotton-tail,  mule,  and  the  blacktail  ; 
the  mule  deer,  the  most  common,  feeds  and  breeds  over 
a  much  larger  area  than  the  others.  The  cotton-tail  is 
the  best  of  the  three,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  few- 
places  in  the  south  of  British  Columbia,  almost  on  the 
border  line;  whilst  the  blacktail's  favourite  haunts  are 
along  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  All  through 
Canada  there  are  plenty  of  birds,  but  ducks  are  the  most 
easily  found  and  their  name  is  legion. 

For  all  shooting  and  fishing  beyond  the  beaten  track 
it  is  advisable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  trustworthy 
guide.  The  half-breed  Indians  are  the  best,  and  they 
also  know  how  to  handle  a  canoe,  which  is  a  very 
important  matter.  J  hese  guides  will  also  be  the  best 
men  from  whom  to  take  advice  as  to  the  outfit  and 
provisions  required  for  a  trip.  There  are  in  many 
districts  special  guides  attached  to  the  leading  hotels, 
and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  hire  these  men  when  possible, 
for  they  will  take  you  out  to  the  wilds  and  give  you 
all  the  sport  you  require  and  see  that  you  return 
unharmed.  F.  Way  ElkiNGTON. 


Canadian  L1PB  assurance. 

Casaiuan  life  assurance  is  of  some  antiquity,  dating  from 

Uw  jMf  \PA7.  nrhen  the  Canada  Life Assurance Company  wan 

formed.  It-  real  importance  almost  belongs,  how  ver,  to  I  In- 
piwtiit,  for  tin-  more  sinking  development!  occurred  during 
tin-  last  t.  ii  io  iifiiin  years.   At.  the  and  of  1000  on]}  two  01 

three  of  the  companies  lia<l  attracted  attention  outside  of  t he 
Dominion,  hut  scv«  nil  of  them  are  now  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, having  accumulated  substantial  fundi  which  would 
not  he  despised  hy  the  older  office*  on  (hi*  aide  of  I  lie  Atlantic 
In  the  aggngaUi  the  business  of  tin  to  Canadian  companies 
ik  extremely  large,  an  official  statement  showing  that  tin- 
net  amount  of  insurance  in  fore,,  on  31  DecemlxT  1910  was 
#565,667.110,  while  the  ai^'P^atc  income  was  $36,988,776, 
the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  tie-  fund*  In'i iij/ 
5  45  percent.     In  regard  to  accumulated  funds  and  inter'  i 


earnings,  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  is 
already  most  popular  here,  is  still  a  long  way  ahead  of  its 
nearest  rival,  and  this  office  can  still  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  sounder  side  of  Canadian  life  assurance.  Founded  on  the 
best  British  ideals,  its  management  has  never  deviated  from 
the  correct  path.  Only  for  a  few  years,  while  great  develop- 
ments were  being  made,  the  expenditure  was  high  and  the 
surplus  suffered,  but  the  moment  the  necessary  work  of  ex- 
tension had  been  carried  out  expenses  were  reduced,  and  the 
business  is  again  most  profitable.  The  report  for  1911  unmis- 
takably testifies  to  the  solid  prosperity  which  now  exists. 
In  the  first  place,  the  surplus  earned,  £265,808,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  being  nearly  £50,000 
greater  than  in  1908 ;  and,  secondly,  the  assets  increased  by 
the  large  sum  of  £706,127  to  £9,093,974.  A  rise  to  5.2  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  earned  also  occurred,  and  the 
interest  earnings  were  increased  by  £34,040  to  £436,698. 
Further  comjjarison  of  the  last  two  reports  shows  that  the 
premium  income  increased  by  £44,037  and  the  annuity  in- 
come by  £76,134,  the  total  income  for  1911  being  £1,383,623, 
or  £152,667  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  That  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  Toronto  office  is  still  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  average  shown  by  British  offices  generally  is  clearly 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  new  business  which  is  being 
transacted. 


THE   DOMINION  TRUST. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  existence  of  sound 
trust  companies  is  evidence  of  the  prosperity,  actual  and 
potential,  of  any  country.  A  good  trust  company  works 
both  for  its  proprietors  and  the  country  in  which  it  operates. 
Ten  years  or  more  ago,  when  capital  began  to  turn  its 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  opportunities  provided  by- 
Canada  for  profitable  investment,  the  necessity  for  expert 
guidance  was  realised,  and  the  Dominion  Trust  Company, 
Limited,  was  formed  in  1903  under  Charter  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia.  The  Trust's  operations  are  extensive, 
and  the  growing  importance  of  its  business  is  shown  in  the 
increase  of  its  branches.  Its  head  office  is  in  Vancouver, 
but  it  has  a  London  office  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Court ;  it  has  many  subsidiary  offices  in  Canada,  and 
is  contenqdating  opening  a  branch  in  Continental  Europe. 
Its  prosperity  is  seen  in  its  ability  to  pay  a  regular  8  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  and  to  carry  forward  or  to  reserve^  very 
substantial  sums.  Investors,  settlers,  property  holders,  and 
others  in  search  of  assistance,  whether  by  way  of  advice  or 
loan,  need  only  consult  the  Dominion  Trust  to  be  sure  of 
being  put  on  the  right  road.  It  does  a  big  mortgage  busi- 
ness on  behalf  of  its  clients,  and  as  the  company  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  issue  of  many  Government,  municipal, 
and  other  corporation  debentures  and  bonds,  its  enterprise 
is  officially  recognised.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Dominion 
Trust  just  issued  speaks  for  itself. 


THE    SPINSTER  FARMER. 

A  moxg  the  developments  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  encouragement,  and  found- 
ing of  new  settlements  along  the  line,  especially  in  the  irri- 
gated area  of  Alberta,  has  made  possible  is  the  spinster 
farmer.  Canada  provides  many  openings  for  women,  apart 
from  matrimonial  opportunities.  A  certain  number  of 
ladies  have  taken  to  farming,  with  entire  success,  on  their 
own  testimony.  .More  would  have  secured  the  160  acres 
which  are  placed  .-it  the  disposal  of  intending  settlers  but 
lor  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  women  from 
taking  up  a  section  of  land,  getting  married  to  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  and  so  doubling  the  holding  of  a  family.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  issue  a  pamphlet  which  tells 
women  all  they  will  want  to  know  its  to  their  chances  either 
on  the  land  or  in  business.  It  is,  however,  from  other  sources 
than  this  that  we  know  of  the  kucccss  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  single  women,  many  of  them  women  of  educa- 
tion, in  Canada.  During  the  last  year  OX  two  several  ladies 
Who  have  found  careers  in  the  Dominion  have  addressed 
in. .Mugs  of  the  Colonial  Institute  and  other  bodies,  ami 

ions  "f  then  have  sehlevad  astonishing  triumphs,  partien 

larly  in  farming. 


CENTRAL   BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I-.  1913  il  is  expected  that  the  Crand  Trunk  Pacific  lane 
l«  I  w  en  Kdinonfon  and  Pi  ne  e  Rupert  will  he  opened  for 
traffic.  Its  completion  will  no  doubt  he  the  means  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  Upper  Frascr,  the  Ncchaco,  and 
the  BOUM]  Vall'\s,  the  character  of  which  is  familial 
only  t"  those  who  have  played  the  part  of  pioneers 
in    the   fertile   and    hospitable   lands    from    Port  GrSOTgl 
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to  the  coast.  Two  interesting  booklets  dealing  with  the 
farm  and  dairy  possibilities  oi'  Central  British  Columbia 
are  issued  by  the  North  Coast  Land  Company,  Limited,  of 
Vancouver,  one  of  the  earliest  companies  in  the  field.  They 
are  reaping  as  rich  a  harvest  from  their  enterprise  as  may 
the  farmer  wbo  elects  to  take  up  a  hundred  or  two  acres 
anywhere  within  hail  of  the  extreme  western  section  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  system.  Railways  connecting  up  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  (J rand  Trunk  or  opening  up 
territory  south  and  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  in  existence 
or  projected,  and  big  as  have  been  the  advances  in  values 
recently,  the  upward  movement  will  increase  as  the  rail- 
ways make  possible  new  developments  in  agriculture,  in 
lumber,  and  in  mining.  More  and  more  will  Western 
Canada  become  the  granary  of  the  Empire  and  of  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  official  and  scientific  reports 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  riches  to  be  tapped  between  Fort 
George  and  Prince  Rupert.  The  rate  at  which  land  is  being 
taken  up  will  bring  disappointment  to  those  who  do  not 
seize  present  opportunities.  To-day  land  can  be  had  in  the 
districts  of  Fort  George,  Bulkley,  and  Nechaco  for  from 
£3  to  £6  per  acre :  a  year  hence  it  may  be  worth  double. 
So  fertile  is  the  country  that  one  farmer  sold  a  season's 
hay  from  his  500  acres  for  about  £7000,  and  his  sales 
averaged  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  were  readily  saleable 
at  $2  the  bushel  ;  another  took  200  lb.  of  apples  from  a  five- 
year-old  tree.  These  are  not  isolated  cases,  and  their 
genuineness  is  officially  authenticated. 


ARROW  LAKE   FRUIT  RANCHING. 

To  the  man  of  small  capital  and  some  capacity  for  hard 
work,  who  would  go  in  for  fruit  ranching,  the  Arrow  Lake 
district  of  Kootenay,  British  Columbia,  presents  many- 
attractions.  The  climate  is  equable,  the  soil  rich  in  quali- 
ties suitable  for  fruit  growing,  markets  are  ample,  the 
townships  rapidly  extending,  and  the  lakes  afford  easy  and 
cheap  transport.  Though  the  district  is  known  as  "semi- 
dry  ",  there  is  enough  precipitation  to  grow  all  kinds  of 
temperate  fruits  without  irrigation.  That  the  fruit- 
ranching  industry  pays  well  has  been  amply  proved;  many 
who  a  few  years  ago  began*  orchard  operations  with  small 
capital  have  now  large  incomes,  whilst  the  value  of  their 
land  has  trebled.  The  apple  is  grown  in  this  district  with 
most  success.  Arrow  Lake  apples  have  carried  off  the 
highest  honours  at  the  principal  exhibitions  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Whilst  the  apple  trees  are  maturing 
(they  take  four  or  five  years  to  come  into  bearing)  the  settler 
grows  small  fruits  and  vegetables  between  his  trees — tem- 
porary crops  which  are  always  remunerative.  If  the  settler 
has  a  very  small  capital  his  best  plan  is  to  acquire  the 
land  and  work^part  of  his  time  on  it  and  part  for  neigh- 
bouring  farmers,  until  his  own  ranch  entirely  supports  him. 
With  larger  capital  he  can  acquire  ground  already  cleared, 
and  even  have  it  cultivated  for  him  in  advance. 


TOWN   LOT  INVESTMENT. 

Investments  in  the  principal  towns  and  their  suburbs,  of 
almost  any  part  of  Canada,  at  the  right  price  are  safe, 
because  these  towns  have  been  built  as  natural  and  logical 
centres  of  enterprise.  Some  towns  will  grow  much  more 
quickly  and  site  values  increase  more  rapidly  than  others 
for  well-defined  reasons.  The  difficulty  is  to  foresee  these 
reasons.  Take,  for  instance,  Brandon.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Western  Manitoba,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mani- 
toba hard  wheat-growing  belt,  and  is  the  natural  storage  and 
distributing  centre  of  this  prosperous  and  well-settled  dis- 
trict. Four  transcontinental  railways,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  branch  lines,  enter  the  town.  Brandon  has  a  good  supply 
of  cheap  electric  power,  and  manufactories  have  increased 
500  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Electric  tramways  are  being 
laid,  and  electric  lines  are  to  be  built  in  all  directions  into 
the  surrounding  country.  Hence  land  sufficiently  near  the 
centre  of  Brandon  must  increase  in  value.  Then  there  is 
Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan,  in  the  heart  of  a  fine 
section  of  agricultural  land,  and  the  recognised  financial 
centre  of  the  province.  Eleven  lines  of  railway  radiate 
from  Regina,  and  two  more  are  to  be  constructed.  The 
population  has  increased  from  2249  in  1901  to  30.210  in 
1911.  Farther  west  there  is  North  Vancouver,  a  suburb 
of  Vancouver  City.  It  has  crown  in  six  years  from  nothing 
to  a  suburb  of  nearly  12.000  people.  Three  railroads  are 
to  be  constructed  into  Xorth  Vancouver  immediately.  One 
line  has  already  been  started.  North  Vancouver  is  to  be 
linked  up  with  Vancouver  City  by  means  of  a  bridge  across 
what  is  known  as  the  Second  Narrows,  over  which  electric 
trams  will  run.  It  is  by  noting  and  taking  advantage  of 
such  developments  that  the  best  investments  are  made. 


A  ^COLONIAL  COMPANIONSHIP. 

"There  is  just  a  doubt",  said  Dr.  Parkin  recently 
"  whether  Canada  is  not  getting  too  large  a  proportion  o 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ".  Canada  provid 
openings  for  colonists  who  are  something  more,  and  is  kee 
to  secure  men  who  will  add  something  on  the  intellectual 
and  social  side.  Her  views  in  that  direction  should  be 
furthered  by  a  scheme,  of  which  little  has  yet  been  heard, 
for  forming  a  settlement  of  men  who  have  received  a  public 
school  education.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  from 
which  men  suffer  when  going  to  the  colonies,  especially  if 
they  have  already  purchased  their  land,  is  that  they  have  no 
idea  what  their  neighbours  will  be  like.  In  men  of  the 
better  sort  there  is  always  a  desire  for  intellectual  company, 
the  lack  of  which  too  often  disgusts  them  with  the  rough- 
a'nd-tumble  outpost  work.  Many  an  enterprise  that  promised 
success  has  failed  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  congenial 
companionship  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers.  The  Services' 
Canadian  Lands,  Ltd.,  have  recognised  this  desire  of  men  to 
be  amongst  men  of  their  own  line  of  thought,  and  have 
acquired  laud  in  the  Nicola  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  British  Columbia,  in  which  to  form  a  settlement  of 
Service  men  and  public  school  boys,  so  that  work  and  profit 
may  be  combined  with  sport  and  play  in  a  way  and  to  an 
extent  hitherto  almost  unknown.  The  managing  director, 
Colonel  Hill  Godfrey  Morgan,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  is  an  old  settler 
in  that  district.  He  remembers  how  he  longed  in  his  loneli- 
ness in  the  wilds  for  the  society  of  men  of  his  own  class. 
His  office  is  at  18  Regent  Street  W.,  where  particulars  of  the 
new  settlement  may  be  obtained.  Experts  in  fruit-growing 
and  fanning  will  be  resident  on  the  land  ready  to  give  advice 
to  those  who  have  purchased  plots.  Hence  the  enterprise 
will  have  practical  as  well  as  social  advantages. 


"  How  to  Make  an  Orchard  Grow  in  British  Columbia", 
by  J.  T.  Bealby,  is  a  useful  handbook  for  beginners. 
Mr.  Bealby,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  British 
Columbia  fruit  ranching,  has  the  apple  princij>ally  in  mind 
in  this  instance  ;  he  deals  with  soils,  climate,  manures,  pests, 
yields,  and  costs.  The  little  book  is  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Black. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

A  MOST  PROSPEROUS 
CANADIAN  PROVINCE. 

THE  ORCHARD  of  the  EMPIRE— A  LAND 
of  FRUIT  and  FLOWERS. 

Canada's  Mineral  Trovince  — Immense  Timber  Resources — 
Important.;  Fisheries—  Offers  Innumerable  Attractions  to 
the  Tourist  and  Sportsman. 

A    SAFE    COUNTRY    FOR  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS. 

Land  and  Climate  eminently  suitable  for  Fruit- 
growing, Mixed  Farming,  Horse,  Hog,  and 
Cattle  Raising,  Poultry  Farming  and  Dairying. 

Total  Production  in  1910  from  Manufactures, 
Mining,     Timber,     Agriculture,     and  Fisheries 

(estimated)    -  $100,742,505 
MAGNIFICENT    SCENERY   THE    SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE. 

British  Columbia  offer,  many  Attractions  to  Tour- 
ists and  Sportsmen.  There  is  abundance  of  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Large  and  small  birds,  and  good  fighting  fish, 
including  Salmon  and  Trout.    The  home  of  the  Wapiti, 

Mountain  Goat,  Bighorn  and  Grizzly. 
British  Columbia  is  an  essentially  British  Province. 
It  is  the  Mecca  of  retired  officers  and  small  capitalists, 
who  leave  home  to  make  a  competence  in  a  pleasant 
country,  where  th«  social  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

INCREASING  PROSPERITY — DECREASING  TAXATION. 

The  revenue  of  the  Province  has  increased  from 
91,605,920  in  1900-1  to  910,492,892  (estimated)  In 
1910-11,  the  surplus  being  92,300,000, 
Population  :  1901,  178,657;   1911,  392,480. 

The  leading  British  Columbia  papers  are  filed  in  the  Reading 
Room  at  the  London  Agency,  where  specimens  of  Minerals, 
Timber,  Fish,  Grain,  and  Fruits,  and  Maps  and  Photographs  may 
also  be  seen. 


Full  Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J.  H. 
TURNER,  Agent-General  for  B.C..  Salisbury  House,  Flnsbury 
Circus,  London,  B.C. 
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CALGARY 

TOWN  SITES 

OFFER  TO  INVESTORS  THE 
BEST     OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

Make  Money 

NO  TOWN  IN  CANADA  HAS 
SHOWN  SUCH  REMARKABLE 
PROGRESS— SUCH  DECISIVE 
AND  INCREASING  VALUE  OF 
SITES  as  the  City  of  CALGARY 

THE  COMMERCIAL 

CENTRE  OF 
SUNNY  ALBERTA. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  lots  for  investment 
purposes.    Full  details  and  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  our  London  Representative: 
Mr.  FRANK  T.  MILLS. 

Messrs.  Archer  &  Robertson, 
123  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Head  Office  : 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA.  Telephone:  GERRARD  8141. 


YORKTON 

SASKATCHEWAN, 

  OKFERS   

An  Excellent  Opportunity 
=  to  the  Investor  — 

as  it  is  now  certain  that  Yorkton  must  become  the  paramount 
City  of  Eastern  Saskatchewan. 

Vorkton  is  in  the  mi<!st  of  a  fine  agricultural  flistrict.  It 
already  has  the  Canadian  I'acific  Railway  (Main  Line  between 
Winnipeg  and  Edmonton)  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The 
Canadian  Northern  is  constructing  two  lines  into  Yorklon  and 
a  Charter  has  Ixrcn  obtained  and  surveys  run  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Saskatchewan  Central  Railway  into  the  town. 
Upon  the  completion  of  these  lines  Yorklon  will  have  eight 
railway  lines  radiating  therefrom. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Yorkton  is  the  only 
town  within  a  grot  radius  which  is  a  general  railway  centre 
and  (with  or  without  railway  advantages)  there  is  no  large 
town  near  to  compete  with  Vorkton  for  the  position  of  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Yorkton  is  150  miles  from  Rcgina, 
200  miles  from  Saskatoon,  and  2X0  miles  from  Winnipeg. 


An  fl/iitt  ruled  finoklet,  dealing  fully  with 
Yorklon,  will  he  forwarded  free  on  rei/iie.t. 

The  Associated  Agencies  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

133  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.  V. 


25  per  cent.  Profit 
may  appear  large, 

but  we  have  made  more  than  double  this  for  our  clients 
last  year.  The  reason  we  are  able  to  do  this  is  because 
we  sell  only  in  established  and  growing  cities  with 
Government  Guaranteed  Title,  and  all  our  properties 
will  bear  the  Closest  Investigation. 
Take  BRANDON  for  instance  :— 


North 
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The  dotted  lines  represent  lines  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


BRANDON  has  four  transcontinental  railways  and 
is  a  divisional  point  on  each  of  these  lines.  All  the 
<  trains  running  on  the  main  and  all  the  Branch  lines 
shown  in  the  above  plan  are  operated  from  Brandon, 
so  that  these  railways  employ  a  large  number  of  men  in 
their  terminal  shops  and  yards. 

BRANDON  is  the  centre  of  the  most  thickly  settled 
and  highly  cultivated  section  of  Western  Canada,  and 
is  a  distributing  centre  for  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  this  district.  Manufactures  have  increased  500  % 
in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  we 
recommend.  Generally,  however,  we  advise  our  clients 
to  invest  in  more  than  one  established  city,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  employ  the  well-known  law  of  averages,  and 
not  to  place  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 

For  further  information  send  for  leaflet  and  our 
booklet  entitled  : — 

"CANADA'S  CENTURY," 

which  is  nicely  illustrated  ami  gives  sound  information 
regarding  Canadian  investments. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  a  satisfied  client 
is  the  best  possible  advertisement. 

IT  WILL  CO8T  YOU  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE. 
ALL  INFORMATION  GRATIS. 


PALMER  &  DAVIES, 

(irnnd  Trunk  Building,   17  10  Cockspur  Street, 
LONDON,  S.W.     Telephone  4607  (lerrnrd 

Mend  Offices:  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Hankers,  satisfied  clients,  ami  other  reference",  on 

application, 
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Magnificent  "Empress"  Steamers. 


TRANSATLANTIC — Fast  and  ,uxur'ous  Steamers  to  Canada. 

Only  four  days  open  sea. 

TRANSCANADA — Fi"est  Trains  in  the  World  running  through  the  world's  grandest  scenery  and  greatest 

wheat  area.  Direct  connect'on  with  every  part  of  Canada.  Fastest  route  to 
Western  States. 

TRANSPACIFIC — Fast  Route  to  Japan  and  China.    All-British  Route  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by 

Canadian-Australian  Mail  Service  via  Vancouver. 

FOR  RATES,   PASSAGES,  and  all  further  information,  apply— 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Royal  Liver  Building,  Pier  Head, 
LIVERPOOL  ;  Winchester  House, 
4  Victoria  Square,  BIRMINGHAM. 
18  St.  Augustine's  Parade.  BRISTOL. 
120  St.  Vincent  Street.  GLASGOW. 
41  Victoria  Street,  BELFAST. 
25  Qual  Jordaens.  ANTWERP. 
LONDON.  Kaerntnerring,  7  VIENNA. 

Alsterdamm  8.  HAMBURG. 
Noordblaak  13,  ROTTERDAM. 
1  Rue  Scribe  )  p a  p rc 

61  Boulevard  Haussmann i  r*nl:>- 
Piazza  San  Matteo  15,  GENOA. 
Via  Agostino  de  Pretls  22,  NAPLES. 


62-65  CHARING  CROSS  (facing  Trafalgar  Squa  e), 
S.W. 

67  and  68  KING    WILLIAM   STREET,  LONDON 
BRIDGE,  E.C. 


TO  THE  MAN  WITH  A  SMALL  CAPITAL. 

PUReHRSE^TFRUIT  FARM 

IN  THE  FERTILE  ARROW  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

and  live  the  free,  glorious,  independent  life  of  a  Fruit  Rancher. 

Fruit  growing  affords  one  of  the  healthiest,  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  forms  of  employment.     Open-air  life,  ideal  climate, 
magnificent  mountain  and  lake  scenery,  splendid  shooting  (big  and  small  game),  fishing,  boating,  &c.    Large  yields  of  finest  quality 
fruit.    Ample  markets.    Good  transportation  facilities.    Small  amount  of  capital  required. 


DEFEEEED    F  J^.!?  JULttlSI  TS  IB  IE  J^IR^^HsTGSID. 


For  free  Booklet  and  full  particulars,  call  or  write — 

CANADIAN  DOMINION   DEVELOPMENT,  Ltd.  (of  Liverpool), 
Dept.  A.E.,  3  Adelaide  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


REGINA 

VALUES  ARE 
RISING. 

GET  IN 

BEFORE 


THE 


BOOM 


MONEY  ™  TOWN  SITES 

The  investor  who  buys  to  hold  Regina  Town  sites  for  a  rise 
is  securing  a  safe  investment.    In  a  large  number  of  instances 

50%  PROFIT 

on  principal  outlay  has  been 

REALISED   IN   TWELVE  MONTHS 

You  can  obtain  some  of  the  best  residential  money  making  lots 
in  Regina  now. 
Write  for  full  particulars : — 
THE  SECRETARY  Canadian  Finance  and  Land  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Lands  Department),  Cross  Keys  House,  IV.oorgate  St.,  EX. 


Primed  f.r  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  27  April,  1912. 
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MR.  LANE'S  BOOKS 

 \  


MR.   LANE    HAS   JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  HERALDS  OF  THE  DAWN 

A     POETIC     PLAY    IN     EIGHT  SCENES 
By   WILLIAM   WATSON  4s.  6d.  net 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  STONE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS 

By  LORD  REDESDALE 
7s.  6d.  net 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   COURT  PAINTER 

By  H.  JONES  THADDEUS 
12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated 

FOOTPRINTS  of  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  in  PARIS 

By  J.  J.  CONWAY 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  John  Lane 

12s.  6d.  net.    32  Full-page  Illustrations 

THE   BETTS   OF   WORTHAM    IN  SUFFOLK 

1480=1905 

By  KATHERINE  FRANCES  DOUGHTY 

12s.  6d.  net.    Numerous  Illustrations 

MARGARET   of  FRANCE   DUCHESS    of  SAVOY 

1523-1574 

By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

Author  of  "French  Novelists  of  To-day  " 
12s.  6d.  net.    Many  Illustrations 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

By  HIS  VALET  FRANCOIS.    Translated  by  Mina  Round 

10s.  6d.  net.    Illustrated  with  Photographs 

BEAUTY  AND  UGLINESS 

By  VERNON  LEE  &  C.  ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON 
12s.  6d.  net 

KEYSTONES  OF  BUILDING 

By  F.  INIGO  THOMAS 
2s.  6d.  net 

OXFORD  POEMS 

By  H.  W.  GARROD 
3s.  6d.  net 


A  NOVEL  OF  TEMPERAMENT 


WINGS  OF  DESIRE 

By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS  6s. 

"  Excellent  as  arc  her  earlier  novels,  Miss  WUlcocks  has  given  us  nothing  else  so  good,  so  full  at  once  of 
character,  thought  and  observation,  so  marked  by  rare  literary  skill  as  this  '  Wings  of  Desire.' "  -  Daily  7%kgfUfh 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

COPYRIGHT :  its  history  and  law. 

By  R.  R.  BOWKER,  Editor  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " 

(N.Y.)  2 is.  net. 
This  work  covers  the  entire  history  of  copyright  from  its 
beginnings  as  natural  right,  or  as  printers'  privileges,  to  the 
present  law  of  copyright,  general  and  literary,  musical, 
dramatic  and  artistic,  with  special  reference  to  the  American 
code  of  1909,  and  the  British  and  Canadian  measures  of  191 1  ; 
the  procedure  regarding  infringement  ;  a  tabular  conspectus 
of  copyright  in  all  countries,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject 
conclude  the  work. 

A  REGISTER  OF  NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Vol.  III. 

15s.  net.     W.  P.  COURTNEY.      Vols.  I.  and  II. 
already  published,  price  31s.  6d.  net  the  two. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  some 
seven  years  ago.    Ten  thousand  additional  entries  have  now 
been  made.    The  earlier  volumes  have  met  with  the  highest 
approval  of  bibliophiles,  librarians,  and  students. 

"An  admirable  volume  by  a  master  of  the  subject.  Such 
careful  and  thorough  work  will  be  properly  valued  by  all 
experts." — Athenaum. 

THE  CARE  COMMITTEE— 
THE  CHILD  AND  THE  PARENT 

By  DOUGLAS  PEPLER.  2S.  6d.  net. 
A  small  volume  containing  the  history  of  the  provision  of 
meals  to  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  an  account  of 
children's  care  committees,  their  work  and  organization,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  place  of  the  voluntary  worker  and 
the  duties  of  an  official. 

MEMORIES  OF  TWO  WARS 

Brigadier-General  FREDERICK  FUNSTON,  U.S.A. 

Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Full-Page  Illustrations  by 

F.  C.  Yohn.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
"General  Funston  has  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.  Few 
men  have  had  such  a  remarkable  experience.  The  book  is 
well  worth  reading — full  of  graphic  expressions  of  war,  one 
feels  in  every  page  its  truth  in  reality — and  the  illustrations  are 
excellent." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

EUROPEAN  YEARS 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.    G.  E.  WOODBERRY. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  "letters  home"  from  a 
resident  abroad  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  description  of 
cities  and  lands,  of  changing  customs,  of  varying  people  and 
manners,  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  large  number  of 
lovers  of  European  towns. 

NEW  6/=  NOVELS 


HERITAGE 


Valentina  Hawtrey 


A  NOTABLE  PRESS  OPINION. 
"  I  don't  know  Valentina  Hawtrey's  other  work,  but  if  it  is 
as  good  as  '  Heritage  '  she  ought  to  get  at  least  a  Beta  plus  in 
the  Honours  School  of  Modern  Fiction.  .  .  .  She  knows 
exactly  how  people  talk  and  think,  and  I,  for  one,  have  greatly 
enjoyed  reading  her  excellent  novel." — Punch. 


THE  CITY  OF  LIGHT 


W.  L.  George 


Author  of  "  A  Bed  of  Roses." 
"A  very  good  story." — Manchester  Guardian. 


A  COUNTRY  LAWYER 


H.  A.  Shute 


Author  of  "  Farming  it." 
"  No  reader  is  likely  to  pause  before  reaching  the  last  chapter." 

Athenceum. 

THE  VICAR  OF  NORMANTON  Edward  Noble 

Author  of  "  Chains." 

WINTERING  HAY  John  Trevena 

Author  of  "  Granite." 

PERMANENT  UNCLE  D.  Goidring 

Author  of  "Ways  of  Escape." 

EVE'S  SECOND  HUSBAND     Corra  Harris 

Author  of  "A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife." 


MCMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Wessex  Edition  of  the  Works  of 

THOMAS  HARDY 

in  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Prefaces  and  Notes.  In  20  vols.,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net  each.  Printed  from  new  type.  Each  volume 
will  have  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  Map. 
Two  volumes  issued  monthly. 

1.  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles.    With  a  new 
General  Preface. 

2.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

%*  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

The  Athenattm.—  ''  Its  appearance  is  stately  and 
dignified.  The  paper  is  light  and  agreeable  to'the  touch, 
and  the  print  large  and  well  ordered." 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  The  house  of  Macmillan  under- 
stands the  making  of  a  book,  the  secret  of  giving  it  a  being 
which  incorporates  the  spirit  of  its  author,  and  great  has 
been  the  success  with  this  Wessex  Hardy.  It  is  just  right, 
and  no  more  need  be  said." 


The  Scot  in  America  and  the 

Ulster  Soot.    Being  the  Substance  of  Addresses 

before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  1st 
November,  191 1,  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  Belfast,  28th  March,  1912.  By  the  Hon. 
WHITELAW  REID,  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Great  Britain.    Extra  crown  8vo.    is.  net. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 

the  Year  1912.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  10  ORANGE  STREET,  W.C. 


SECOND  EDITION   CONTAINS    THE  MODEL 
PULES,   REGULATIONS  AND  FORMS. 

National  Insurance. 

By  A.  S.  COMYNS  CARR,  W.  H.  STUART 
GARNETT,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR, 
M.A^,  M.B.,  Member  ol  the  Council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  «evised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

An  Outline  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War,  1904,  1905.  By  Colonel  CHARLES  ROSS, 
D.S.O.,  P.S.C.  Vol.  I.  UP  TO,  AND  IN- 
CLUDING,  THE    BATTLE    OF  LIAO-YANG. 

With  Maps.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

(Military  Text-Books.) 

2nd  IMPRESSION  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

Handbook  of  Marks  on  Pottery 

and  Porcelain.  By  W.  BURTON,  M.A.,  and 
R.  L.  HOBSON,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Lyttel  Booke  of  Nonsense. 

By  RANDALL  DAVIES.  Original  modern 
"Limericks"  inspired  and  illustrated  by  medieval 
Woodcuts.    Fcap.  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The    Touchstone    of  Fortune. 

By  CHARLES  MAJOR.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  charming  story  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 
more  nearly  resembling  "  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 
the  first  great  success  of  this  writer,  than  anything  he  has 
since  done. 

The     Charwoman's  Daughter. 

By  JAMES  STEPHENS.  Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Punch. — "  It  is  a  very  long  time  indeed  since  I  read 
such  a  human,  satisfying  book.  Every  page  contains  some 
happy  phrase  or  illuminating  piece  of  character  drawing." 

The  English  Review. — "There  are,  indeed,  so  many 
good  things  in  this  first  volume  of  fiction  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
which,  by  the  way,  closes  with  an  exultant  hymn  of 
characteristically  bellicose  optimism,  that  we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  still  better  work  from  him  in  this 
direction." 


White  Ashes. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  Fire  Insurance  story. 


By  KENNEDY  -  NOBLE 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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A  FOOT-XOTE  TO  THE  DURBAR. 

"India  under  Curzon  and  After."  By  Lovat  Eraser. 
Third  Edition.  London:  Heinemann.  1912.  16s. 
net. 

MR.  FRASER'S  book  has  had  the  success  it  de- 
serves. He  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  new- 
edition  to  add  a  lengthy  preface  making  a  few  correc- 
tions and  bringing  up  the  narrative  on  some  points. 
Naturally  the  Durbar  and  its  consequences  occupy  most 
of  the  space.  A  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  part  played 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  their 
personal  influence  and  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  with 
which  they  carried  through  a  measure,  initiated  by  the 
King  himself  in  the  face  of  much  reasonable  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  his  advisers.  This  is  the  more  weighty, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Fraser  had  prophesied  that  the  King's 
Durbar  could  not  equal  the  magnificence  of  Lord 
Curzon's  function  in  1903.  When  he  comes,  how- 
ever, to  the  administrative  measures  whose  announce- 
ment was  the  Durbar's  most  striking  incident  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  denounce  them  root  and  branch. 
His  reasons  have  already  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
in  the  shape  of  leading  articles.  He  has  not  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  transfer  to  Delhi,  except 
the  rather  wide  admission  that  the  measure  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  Rajput  Princes,  the  Chiefs  and  Notables  of 
Upper  India,  and  the  citizens  of  Bombay  and  Madras  ! 
He  finds  the  method  of  announcement  "unconstitu- 
tional "  and  the  measure  wholly  bad,  the  leading  reason 
being  the  weakness  of  Delhi  as  a  strategical  position. 
His  arguments  are  unconvincing  :  they  are  weak,  incon- 
clusive, and  sometimes  unreal.  In  condemning  the 
reconstitution  of  Bengal  he  is  on  firmer  ground,  and 
gives  just  prominence  to  its  bad  effect  on  the  Moham- 
medan communities,  as  well  as  to  the  mischief  of  revers- 
ing a  settled  policy  in  the  hope  of  placating  Bengali 
seditionists.  He  will  have  with  him  the  opinion  of 
informed  Anglo-India  in  his  protest  against  the 
disastrous  policy,  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Hardinge, 
of  establishing  autonomous  Provincial  Governments, 
largely  controlled  by  Indians,  and  emasculating  the 
Central  Power.  Does  he  also  propose  to  decentralise 
the  Army?  It  was  such  measures  that  heralded  the 
downfall  of  the  Moghal  Empire.  Mr.  Fraser  adds  a 
useful  and  weighty  warning  against  military  enterprise 
in  Persia  with  the  forces  now  at  our  command.  "  We 
have  not  the  strength  to  do  it  ",  he  bluntly  says. 


THE  WOMEN*  OF  PARIS. 

"  The  Modern  Parisienne."  By  Octave  Uzanne.  Lcndon  : 
Heinemann.    1912.    6s.  net. 

AS  our  journey  from  I»ndon  to  Paris  is  accelerated 
our  knowledge  of  the  capital  of  France  stems  to 
diminish.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  often  took  two  or 
three  days  to  go  from  London  to  Paris,  but  when  after 
the  Restoration  Englishmen  went  to  Paris  they  stayed 
some  time.  There  was  a  large  and  influential  British 
colony,  and  Englishmen  occupied  leading  positions  in 
the  Cerclc  de  I' Union  and  the  Jockey  Club.  Under  the 
Second  Empire  the  Court  was  certainly  not  so  select  as 
it  used  to  be  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  ;  but 
many  English  people  lived  in  Pari*.     The  journey  from 

London  to  Pant  by  Boulogne  now  often  takes  Icm  than 
seven  hours,  and  its  comfort  steadily  increases ;  so 
that  English  men  and  woim  n  do  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  stay  there  more  than  a  few  days,  either 
on  their  way  south  or  to  see  their  dressmakers  and  the 
theatres.  For  these  reasons  the  English  colony  in 
Paris  has  lost  much  of  its  old  important  e,  ;md  our  know- 
ledge of  Parisians  and  of  their  ways  is  far  less  than 
that  possessed  by  those  of  our  forefathers  who  look 
up  their  residence  in  Paris  for  some  time.  We  also 
know  far  less  than  they  did  of  Frem  Ii  sc*  iety  or  of  the 


manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  which  have  changed 
so  much  of  late.  M.  Uzanne  has  therefore  rendered 
us  a  service  in  telling  us  something  of  the  "  Parisienne  " 
of  to-day  as  wife  and  mother,  as  tradeswoman  and 
worker,  in  service  and  out  of  service.  His  work  is 
perhaps  somewhat  superficial.  He  does  not,  for 
instance,  distinguish  quite  enough  between  the 
"Parisienne"  by  descent  and  the  "Parisienne"  by 
accident,  who,  although  she  may  have  lived  there  all 
her  life,  has  not  the  same  associations  as  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  Paris  bourgeois,  who  is  quite  a  class 
"  a  part  ".  The  "  Parisienne  "  by  descent  may  seem 
like  the  rest  of  her  neighbours  quite  as  gay  and 
lively,  and  to  all  appearances  she  is  as  superficial 
as  they  are ;  but  she  has  a  deep  sense  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities and  her  frivolity  is  but  skin  deep.  She 
is  a  serious,  earnest  woman  who  is  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  deeply  attached  to  her  husband  and  children, 
sympathetic  with  misfortune  wherever  she  may  meet  it. 
M.  Uzanne  fully  recognises  that  "  the  frail  women, 
the  demi-mondaines,  the  unfortunate  of  the  streets, 
although  persistently  obvious  to  the  spectator  in  Paris 
are,  after  all,  only  superficial  phenomena  ",  and  yet 
he  devotes  forty  out  of  232  pages  to  describing  them 
and  their  ways,  whilst  he  also  admits  that  most  of  them 
come  from  the  provinces  and  are  not  "  Parisiennes  "  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term.  The  difference  between 
England  and  France  is  largely  responsible  for  the  con- 
fusion. Notwithstanding  the  vastness  of  London,  there 
is  but  little  solidarity  amongst  Londoners.  They  will 
even  after  a  couple  of  generations  hark  back  to  their 
native  country,  to  Wiltshire  or  Northumberland,  to 
Scotland  or  to  Ireland.  Not  so  with  the  resident  in 
Paris.  It  often  takes  some  cross-examination  to  find 
out  where  she  really  comes  from,  for  whether  the 
"  Parisienne  "  be  born  or  not  in  Paris,  she  is  proud  of 
the  "  ville  lumiere  "  with  all  its  reflected  glory,  and  yet 
there  is  a  very  great  distinction  between  those  who  come 
there  from  the  provinces  and  those  who  can  boast  that 
their  family  have  been  settled  in  Paris  for  generations. 
The  "  Parisienne  "  is  the  most  wonderful  "  menagere  " 
in  the  world.  The  little  "  bonne  "  who  does  the  market- 
ing for  a  small  household  will  not  only  secure  the 
best  bargain  to  be  had,  but  waste  nothing  of  what  she 
has  bought,  utilising  every  atom  of  food,  intensifying 
in  this  respect  the  economical  tendencies  of  her  fellow 
countrywomen.  She  naturally  expects  to  make  her 
own  little  "  benefice  "  out  of  everything  she  docs,  and 
in  so  far  as  this  encourages  the  saving  instinct,  it  is  not 
particularly  reprehensible.  Everyone  in  France  recog- 
nises the  "sou  du  franc"  as  a  legitimate  perquisite; 
but  unfortunately,  as  servants  rise  in  the  social  scale 
their  ambition  soars,  and  this  practice  is  open  to  abuse. 
The  "  dame  de  comptoir  "  is  also  a  pre-eminently  Pari- 
sian institution.  It  is  she  who  runs  the  small  shop, 
whilst  her  husband  occupies  a  relatively  subordinate 
position,  and  in  the  large  emporiums  a  heavy  load  of 

responsibility  falls  upon  her  shoulders.  She  is  generally 
strictly  honest  notwithstanding  her  many  temptations, 
although  her  regular  salary  is  small  and  she  has  to  eke 
011I  her  livelihood  by  recognised  commission.  She  also 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  necessity  of  putting  by  for 
;i  rainy  day,  and  then'  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ei  onomies  made  by  Frenchwomen  are  the  secret  of  much 
of  the  material  wealth  of  France.  The  subject  is  an 
inexhaustible  one,  and  M.  Uzanne  has  supplemented  his 
work  by  statistics  as  to  wages;  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  earned  in  London.  I  hey  are  not 
so  high  as  with  us,  and  the  raw  material  is  dearer;  but 
the  economic  genius  of  the  people  and  their  capacity 
foi  saving  makes  their  resources  go  farther  than  with  us. 


BLINDS  DOWN. 
"  Blind*  Down."    By  H.  A.  Vnrhell.    London  j  Smith. 
Elder.    1912.  6i. 

T7EW  things  are  more  troublesome  to  contemplate 
I  than  the  possibilities  of  forgetfulness.  Inability 
to  remember  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  is  but  one 
ol  seve  ral  terrors  with  whi<  h  we  are  threatened.  Cases 
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of  complete  loss  of  memory  are  sensational  enough  to 
attract  public  attention,  and  are  deemed  serious  enough 
to  secure  the  intervention  of  the  medical  scientist ;  yet 
such  lapses  are,  after  all,  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  daily,  perhaps  hourly,  process  of  forget- 
ting, which  is  at  work  in  all  of  us,  and  which  so  few 
of  us  heed  until,  following  some  train  of  thought,  we 
are  stopped  suddenly  by  collision  with  a  blank  wall. 
Alarm  should  instantly  be  taken,  but  men  are  quick  to 
comfort  themselves  with  phrases.  "  It  has  merely 
slipped  my  memory  "  is  an  expression  often  heard, 
although  there  can  be  absolutely  no  assurance  that  the 
thing  lost  will  be  found  again.  Everybody  begins  by 
dropping  insignificant  trifles,  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  majority  do  not  trouble  themselves;  yet  it  would 
be  well  to  take  the  matter  seriously  from  the  first,  for 
the  sum  total  of  what  is  forgotten  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  seventy  is  enormous.  Probably  it  repre- 
sents the  best,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  a  life. 
When  two  young  men  meet  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
years,  it  may  be  that  one  of  them  cannot  recollect  the 
exact  manner  in  which  some  incident  took  place,  but  a 
word  from  the  other  will  suffice  to  reconstruct  the 
scene.  A  very  different  picture  is  often  presented  by 
the  meeting  of  two  veterans.  Reminiscences  common 
to  them  both  are  exchanged  in  like  manner,  but  points 
of  detail  are  apt  to  provoke  wrangling,  and  neither  is 
likely  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  other's  accuracy.  Names 
and  facts  pass  away  so  easily  that  it  is  certain  thai 
more  important,  though  less  concrete,  things  are  lost 
also.  Aids  to  memory  are  useless.  Expressions  of  the 
face  of  an  absent  friend  are,  for  example,  forgotten 
the  more  quickly  if  we  have  a  photograph,  for  the  one 
recorded  on  paper  crowds  out  all  the  rest. 

Many  thoughts  on  this  wastage  from  the  stores  of 
the  past  are  aroused  by  the  first  few  chapters  of  Mr. 
Vachell's  novel.  He  has  written  the  story  of  the  girl 
Rosctta,  who  was  brought  up  by  two  incurably  elderly 
women.  They  gave  her  their  love,  but  it  was  not  given 
them  to  understand  her.  The  blinds  in  their  house  were 
always  kept  down  lest  the  ugly  sights  of  the  street 
should  obtrude  themselves ;  incidentally,  the  sunlight 
was  excluded  also.  Everything  was  done  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  it  was  the  prelude  to  tragedy.  Mr. 
Vachell  deals  very  tenderly  with  his  two  old  maidens, 
making  it  plain  that  there  was  something  splendid  in 
their  stern  love  for  the  child,  which  dictated  sacrifice 
of  themselves  and  of  her.  We  were  less  interested  in 
some  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  but  there  came 
another  stage  to  arouse  our  pleasure  in  the  book.  After 
Rosetta  had  followed  her  inevitably  unhappy  marriage 
with  an  affair  to  cause  scandal,  she  returned  as  a 
stranger  to  visit  the  house  of  drawn  blinds.  The  old 
women  believed  her  dead  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  her 
story  ;  they  did  not  recognise  her  when  she  came  honv 
Some  may  object  that  this  is  absurd,  saying  that  in  a 
dozen  years  the  recollection  of  face  and  voice  cannot 
vanish  entirely,  but  we  think  that  without  this  touch 
the  book  would  be  incomplete.  Everybody  is  always 
forgetting  something,  and  these  two,  who  lived  in  the 
twilight,  had  begun  by  forgetting  what  it  felt  like  to 
be  young. 

The  rest  follows  naturally  ;  for,  afterwards,  no  other 
lapse  from  memory  should  cause  surprise.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Vachell  for  having 
dwelt  exclusively  on  a  part  of  his  book  which  forms 
little  more  than  the  introduction ;  but,  both  for 
itself  and  for  its  bearing  on  the  rest  of  the  tale,  it 
was  the  portion  which  interested  us  the  most.  Age 
often  says  to  Youth,  "  I  have  learnt  ",  and  Youth  is 
sometimes  right  in  replying,  "  You  have  forgotten  ". 
There  is  a  tragedy  in  this  misunderstanding,  and  much 
of  its  depth  is  brought  out  in  "  Blinds  Down  ".  The 
new  book  marks  in  every  way  an  improvement  on  Mr. 
Vachell's  former  work,  but  in  nothing  is  his  progress 
so  marked  as  in  the  widened  sympathy  with  which 
he  writes.  We  hope  to  forget  several  novels  before 
this  one  passes  into  oblivion. 


THE  WANDERER  OF   THE  ARMCHAIR. 

"  Chiefs  and  Cities  of  Central  Africa."  By  Olive 
Macleod.    London :  Blackwood.    1912.    16s.  net. 

'*  The  Gambia."  By  Henry  E.  Reeve.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  My  Adventures  among  South  Sea  Cannibals."  By 
Douglas  Rannie.  London  :  Seeley,  Service.  1912. 
16s.  net. 

"  Scented  Isles  and  Coral  Gardens."  By  C.  D.  Mac- 
kellar.    London :  Murray.    1912.    15s.  net. 

"New  Zealand."  By  Max  Herz.  London:  Laurie. 
1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"The  Arctic  Prairies."  By  E.  Thompson  Seton. 
London  :  Constable.    1912.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Hunters  and  Hunting  in  the  Arctic."  By  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.    London  :  Nutt.    1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  the  Carpathians."  By  Lion  Phillimore.  London  : 
Constable.    1912.    10s.  6d.  net. 

AN  armchair,  half-a-dozen  travel  books,  a  touch  of 
imagination,  and  the  man  who  may  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the  narrow  seas  is  a 
tourist.  There  is  a  wanderlust  of  the  armchair.  Other- 
wise the  globe-trotter  would  not  seize  the  occasion  of 
every  new  excursion  to  rush  into  print.  If  travel-books 
did  not  command  a  public,  there  would  be  some  limit  to 
their  production  :  there  is  none.  Hence  the  armchair 
wanderer  is  given  his  chance  to  know  something  about 
many  lands  which  he  will  never  see.  He  may  pass 
through  the  most  thrilling  adventures,  hob-nob  with 
savage  chiefs,  gaze  on  the  more  or  less  familiar  wonders 
of  nature,  all  by  proxy.  Perhaps  we  might  appropri- 
ately take  as  the  motto  for  these  books  en  bloc,  Mrs. 
Phillimore's  dedication  from  Meredith  to  those  who 
stay  at  home  : 

"  I  say  but  that  this  love  of  earth  reveals 
A  soul  beside  our  own  to  quicken,  quell, 
Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift." 

Think  of  the  grand  tour  that  has  been  ours  with  Miss 
Olive  Macleod  from  Forcados,  up  the  Niger  and  the 
Benue,  through  the  land  of  the  Bagimiri  to  Chekna, 
across  Lake  Chad,  and  through  the  heart  of  Bornu  to 
Kano ;  with  Mr.  Reeve  through  the  territory  of  the 
Gambia,  which  but  for  Newfoundland  would  claim  to 
be  the  oldest  of  British  overseas  possessions  ;  with  Mr. 
Douglas  Rannie  on  voyages  as  Government  Agent  in 
the  South  Seas  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of 
keeping  watch  on  the  recruiters  of  Kanaka  labour ; 
with  Mr.  Mackellar,  who  takes  us  to  Queensland,  New 
Guinea,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan ; 
with  Dr.  Herz,  who  writes  engagingly  of  the  tourist 
delights  of  New  Zealand,  as  though  they  were  his 
discovery  ;  with  Mr.  Thompson  Seton,  who  travels  2000 
miles  to  get  into  touch  in  the  Canadian  North-West, 
the  land  of  the  caribou,  with  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  the  early  days  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  ; 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  goes  further  north  still 
and  gives  us  sport  with  bear,  reindeer,  and  the  redoubt- 
able walrus  ;  and  with  Mrs.  Phillimore,  whose  journey 
from  Morskic  Oko  to  Brasso  shows  that  all  Europe  is 
not  yet  a  beaten  track.  It  is  a  tour  not  lacking  in 
variety,  whether  of  incident  or  scenery  or  companion- 
ship. From  Miss  Macleod  to  Mrs.  Phillimore  our 
guides  are  as  good-humoured  as  they  are  keenly  obser- 
vant ;  it  is  our  fault,  not  theirs,  if  we  do  not  enjoy  our 
journeyings,  and  if  the  tour  is  a  little  breathless  and 
the  conditions  shift  from  tropic  heat  to  Arctic  cold 
rather  violently,  we  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  imagination  that 
needs  change  its  clothing. 

Some  of  these  books  have  in  them  elements  of  per- 
manent value.  Miss  Macleod 's  account  of  the  cities 
and  chiefs  of  Central  Africa,  which  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  in  the  company  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot, 
whose  work  in  Africa  is  well  know  n,  affords  not  merely 
an  idea  of  the  achievements  of  Briton  and  Frenchman 
and  German,  but  of  the  lives  and   histories   of  the 
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various  races  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  touch. 
Her  collection  of  curios  would  in  itself  seem  to  have 
justified  the  hazards  of  a  trip  which  had  for  its  object 
a  sacred  purpose  of  which  she  makes  no  mention.  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve  writes  of  the  adjacent  territory  of  the 
Gambia,  apparently  with  a  special  view  to  entering 
emphatic  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  lands 
that  we  have  so  often  claimed  to  hold  in  trust  for  the 
natives  have  been  bartered  for  purposes  of  international 
diplomacy.  He  regards  the  Gambia  as  "  a  noble  heri- 
tage "  and  denounces  England's  "  humiliating  tinker- 
ing "  with  the  boundary  in  order  to  compensate  France 
for  concessions  elsewhere.  His  book  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  one  historical  and  political,  the  other 
geographical,  geological  and  ethnical.  Both  are  worth 
more  than  casual  study. 

Native  wrongs  of  another  and  worse  order  appear  in 
Mr.  Mackellar's  and  Mr.  Rannie's  pages.  Mr.  Mac- 
kellar,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  among  the 
"  scented  isles  "  of  the  South  Seas,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  and  observing  some  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Kanaka  traffic,  in  its  way  the  modern  counterpart  of 
the  old  West  African  slave  trade.  The  Kanakas,  down 
to  1904,  were  kidnapped  wholesale,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  sold  to  the  Queensland  farmers.  If  we 
would  fully  understand  what  wrongs  were  inflicted  on 
them  and  how  the  natives,  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, revenged  themselves  on  the  white  man,  innocent 
or  guilty,  we  must  read  Mr.  Rannie.  He  spent  nine 
years  among  the  cannibals  and  cut-throats  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ;  that  he  escaped  murder  at  the  hands  either 
of  the  natives  or  the  more  villainous  rascals  whose 
nefarious  intent  it  was  his  business  to  defeat,  is  among 
the  marvels.  The  spirit  of  the  least  principled  of  the 
old  sea  rovers  survives  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  crimes  of  the  natives  have  too  often 
been  the  outcome  of  the  crimes  of  the  white  man.  Bishop 
Patteson  lost  his  life  on  Santa  Cruz  through  the 
treachery  of  the  captain  of  a  labour  vessel.  The  captain 
oersonated  the  Bishop,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  what 
Mr.  Rannie  calls  "blasphemous  buffoonery",  invited 
the  unsuspecting  natives  to  attend  a  service  on  board 
and  promptly  put  the  hatches  on.  When  the  Bishop 
himself  visited  the  island  he  was  cruelly  done  to  death, 
and  the  commodore  sent  to  investigate,  with  several  of 
his  men,  also  fell  victims.  The-  records  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  are  full  of  such  stories  ;  Kanaka  kidnapping 
is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Queenslander  has 
had  to  find  a  way  of  making  his  plantations  pay  with 
white  labour. 

The  call  of  the  wild  finds  its  best  expression  in  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton's  volume.  He  had  been  dreaming 
dreams  of  the  days  when  the  buffalo  pastured  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  red  man  roamed  where 
he  listed  without  interference.  Were  the  conditions 
which  met  explorers  like  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  America  to-day?  Happy  thought.  Far  off 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peace  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers  the  Indian  and  the  caribou  might  perhaps  still 
be  found  living  the  old-time  life.  Away  then  by  canoe 
and  afoot  to  the  region  of  the  so-called  Barren  Lands, 
lands  which  this  naturalist  voyageur  discovered  were 
rich  with  mosses  and  lichens,  fruits  and  flowers,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  revelled.  Mr.  Seton  was  thrilled  when 
he  espied  his  first  caribou  and  found  himself  exploring 
uncharted  rivers.  The  old  times  of  which  he  had  read 
were  back  again  :  his  dreams  were  realised.  His  wander- 
lust had  sent  him  afar  on  the  trail  of  the  north  wind; 
and  when  his  journey  was  over  the  longing  to  go  back 
to  his  Arctic  prairie  was  great.  "  I  have  lived  in  the 
mighty  boreal  forest,  with  ils  Red  Men,  its  Buffalo,  its 
Moose-  and  its  Wolves;  I  have  seen  the  great  Lone 
Land  with  its  endless  plains  and  prairies  that  do  not 
know  the  face  of  man  or  the  cra<  k  of  a  rifle."  And 
so  on.  "Thete  were  the  things  I  had  burned  to  do. 
Was  I  content?  Content  !  !  Is  a  man  evet  OOnt&ll  with 
a  single  sip  of  joy  long  dreamed  of?"  The  armchair 
tourist  may  be  forgiven  if  he  puts  the  book  down  with 
the  feeling  that,  having  ac<  ompanied  Mr.  Seton  so  far 
in  imagination,  he  would  like  to  accompany  him  in  fa<  t 
should  he  return  to  the  haunts  of  the  caribou.  His  l>ook 
qualifies  the  comfort  and  the  economy  of  the  arm<  hair. 


MR.    ARNOLD   BENNETT'S   SHORT  STORIES. 

"  The  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns."  By  Arnold  Bennett. 
London :  Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

[V/l  R.  BENNETT  will  one  day  think  it  due  to  his 
reputation  to  see  to  it  that  his  writings  are  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  winnowing,  lest  the  public  itself 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Some  of  the  tales 
which  now  appear  over  his  name  are  of  an  absolutely 
ephemeral  character,  but  there  are  just  a  few — in  this 
book  are  some  two  or  three — which  contain  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  quality  which  belongs  to  immortal  work. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  a  great  circle  of 
admirers  should  have  given  the  author  such  colossal 
self-assurance.  He  sees,  hears,  or  imagines  some- 
thing, and  the  idea,  whether  good  or  bad,  having 
received  the  usual  adornments,  is  published  as  a  short 
story  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  It  is  so  much  to  the 
good  if  it  concerns  the  pottery  district,  but  further 
questions  are  seldom  asked.  A  few  examples  from 
this  volume  will  suffice  to  show  the  confusion  resulting 
from  this  method  of  dispensing  with  selection.  The 
opening  tale — "The  Matador" — is  a  stray  scrap  of  a 
really  great  idea.  At  some  time  or  other  its  author 
was  struck  by  the  worship  of  the  workers  of  productive 
industry  for  the  professional  football  player.  Look  on 
it  in  what  way  one  will,  "  forty  thousand  at  a  cup  tie  " 
is  a  fact  full  of  significance.  Almost  any  writer  with 
a  slight  power  of  imagination  could  do  something  with 
such  a  subject,  and  Mr.  Bennett  has  given  it  a  few 
brilliant  pages.  But  he  does  not  like  to  tell  a  plain 
story  in  a  plain  way.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Bennett ;  the  English  matador  is 
neither  "  muddied  oaf  "  nor  romantic  gladiator,  but  a 
man  with  a  business,  and  one  who  will  tread  on  the 
welt  of  an  opponent's  boot  if  opportunity  offers.  After 
this  example  of  a  good  idea  wasted,  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  to  "  Under  the  Clock  ",  a  little  sketch 
which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  English  short 
stories.  It  suffers  from  no  plot  which  hints  at  a  con- 
densed novel,  but  simply  contains  three  chapters  in 
the  life  of  a  commonplace  couple  in  the  artisan  class. 
We  see  them  existing  at  home,  and  then  we  see  them 
living  at  Blackpool.  Six  days  of  delirium  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  their  last  cab  fare  was  con- 
cealed under  the  clock  at  home.  In  eight  pages  Mr. 
Bennett  reveals  his  power  of  depicting  humanity  ;  in 
eighty  others  he  conceals  it  with  equal  success.  There 
is  a  story  called  "  The  Blue  Suit  "  which  we  call  stupid. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  doubted  whether  even  his 
public  would  accept  this  quite  pointless  production. 
There  is  half  an  apology  at  the  end,  but  the  tale  forms  a 
part  of  the  collection.  Again,  there  is  "  The  Glimpse  ", 
which,  here  appearing  in  its  original  form,  has  already 
been  seen  as  a  novel  of  some  length.  It  is  strange  that 
its  author  should  allow  it  to  appear  in  two  forms,  when 
one  or  other  of  them  must  be  unsuitable.  The  story 
called  "  Mimi  "  is  the  last  which  we  shall  mention. 
It  is  exquisitely  conceived,  though  a  serious  study  of 
the  heart  of  a  child  is,  perhaps,  an  attempt  at  an 
impossibility.  We  did  not  know  when  the  end  had 
come.  We  were  sorry  to  see  a  fresh  tale  on  the  next 
page,  but  Mr.  Rennett  was  certainly  in  the  right.  The 
greatest  tragedies  have  no  climax. 


NOVELS. 

"  Fire   in   Stubble."     By   Baroness  Orczy.     London  : 
Methuen.    1912.  6s. 

There  is  a  type  of  romance  whic  h  seems  to  be  con- 
structed on  a  set  prescription.  One  can  imagine  it 
written  with  a  routine  of  chapter  headings,  with  a 
glossary  of  phrases  to  suit  any  period,  and  details  of 
OOftUBM  to  match.  A  little  ingenuity  is  required  in 
deviling  a  plot  differing  somewhat  from  the  accepted 
outline,  though  on  such  a  |Mtint  its  readers  are  not 
likely  to  be  exacting,  since  their  intelligence  probably 
prefers  repetition,  and  a  turn  of  events  to  which  they 
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have  become  inured.  They  demand  nothing  so  dis- 
turbing to  the  author  as  a  credible  relation  of  the 
characters  to  their  own  period  or  to  any  other,  and 
plainly  they  set  no  store  on  any  appearance  of 
actuality,  or  an  observed  connexion  of  emotions  with 
those  described  as  feeling  them,  or  even  with  any 
accepted  evidences  of  humanity.  Such  a  restricted 
requirement  very  much  simplifies  the  use  of  epithet  and 
adjective,  and  makes  the  label  as  prominent  and  as  in 
a  beginner's  garden.  Of  this  freedom  the  author  makes 
the  largest  use,  showing  a  fine  indifference  even  to 
accredited  semblances,  as  when  she  describes  a  lady  as 
"  tall  and  stately  as  the  water-lilies",  or  a  lover  who, 
"  bound  and  fettered  under  the  heel  of  an  iron  deter- 
mination to  wipe  out  the  writing  on  that  front  page  in 
the  book  of  the  recording  angel  ",  heard  "  the  sound  of 
those  wheels  which  bore  his  snowdrop  further  and 
further  away  from  him  echoed  against  the  distant  bank 
of  storm-portending  clouds  ".  It  may  be  easy  to  write 
like  this,  but  it  must  be  dull. 

"  Passion-Fruit."     By  E.  Charles  Vivian.     London  : 
Heinemann.    1912.  6s. 

One  would  be  sorry  to  suggest  any  restriction  of 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  romance,  but  there 
must  be  a  corollary  to  every  permission  of  freedom — ■ 
that  the  subject  should  be  proportioned  to  the  power  to 
handle  it.  There  may  be  something  profitable  for  edifi- 
cation in  the  theme  which  Mr.  Vivian  has  chosen,  but 
his  book  declares  his  inability  to  vindicate  its  capacities. 
In  life  there  is  plainly  room  for  the  part  that  horror 
plays  in  our  education,  and  a  place  in  art  could,  there- 
fore, justifiably  be  found  for  it,  but  the  man  who  handles 
horror  should  do  so  with  the  gravest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, since  to  accustom  the  mind  to  tragic  terror  with- 
out distilling  from  it  some  spiritual  exaltation  is  to 
play  false  with  the  most  solemn  charge  of  art.  The 
fruit  of  passion,  on  the  fruition  of  which  Mr.  Vivian 
has  hung  the  interest  of  his  story,  is  leprosy,  and  he 
has  selected  the  most  sordid  and  objectionable  means 
that  could  be  conceived  for  its  transmission.  It  is 
impossible  to  view  with  any  hallowing  sense  of  pity 
either  of  its  immediate  victims,  the  man,  wholly  con- 
temptible, who  receives  no  more  than  his  deserts,  and 
the  woman  who,  despite  her  charm,  forfeits  by  the  gross 
impulse  of  her  fatal  act  all  claim  to  our  sympathy.  The 
man,  a  British  officer,  dies,  by  his  own  hand,  revelling 
in  the  reflection  that  he  has  passed  on  the  loathsome 
contamination  to  the  woman  who  has  served  his  plea- 
sure, and  though  she  is  unaccountably  spared  for  some 
time  the  realisation  of  her  condition,  no  escape  from 
its  suspense  is  permitted  to  the  reader.  Doubtless  we 
have  writers  capable  of  handling  profitably  such  a 
motive  for  romance,  but  their  method  would  differ 
from  that  which  Mr.  Vivian  has  adopted,  which  sur- 
rounds it  with  a  Kiplingesque  joviality,  and  allows  us 
to  take  leave  of  it  with  a  sense,  not  of  tragic  sorrow, 
but  of  nausea  and  irritation. 

"  Carnival."  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  London  :  Seeker. 
1912.  6s. 

There  is  something  about  this  picture  of  the 
short  life  of  Jenny  Raeburn,  the  cockney  ballet-girl, 
that  arrests  the  word  realism  when  it  is  just  ready  to 
slip  from  one's  pen.  Of  actuality,  sordid  enough  at 
times,  there  is  abundance.  The  guttersnipe  cant 
phrases  of  the  stage  fairy  recur  with  a  frequency  that  is 
absolutely  true  to  life  with  a  stereotyped  vocabulary. 
Nothing  of  romance  veils  the  girls  at  the  Orient  as  they 
dab  the  last  touches  of  liquid  "  splash  "  on  hands  and 
wrists  before  trooping  down  the  stone  steps  to  the 
win^s.  We  hear  the  tinkle  of  their  sequins  as  plainly 
as  Jenny  herself  heard  it  far  away  in  Cornwall,  when 
after  her  loveless  marriage  she  became  at  times  what 
she  would  have  called  "  soppy  ",  and  suffered  her  mind 
to  revert  sentimentally  to  the  theatre  about  the  hour  of 
the  second  ballet.  We  are  shown,  moreover,  the  pre- 
datory loafer  outside  stage-doors  in  all  his  fishiness. 
And  yet  Mr.  MacKenzie  contrives  to  transmute  his 
cinema  records  into  something  that,  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  is  the  reverse  of  ugly. 


"  Merle  of  the  Wessex  Hills."    By  C.  R.  Hay.  Bourne- 
mouth :  Commin.  1911. 

This  unambitious  story,  with  its  slight  incidental 
sketches  of  rural  life,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
kept  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Dale,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  whose 
briefs  had  broken  down  his  health,  and  who  went  to 
live  at  Merle  pending  his  recovery.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  just  such  a  book  as  any  educated  genial  bachelor 
who  had  given  more  time  to  law  than  to  letters,  who 
was  fond  of  sport,  and  had  observed  that  the  face  of 
the  village  doctor's  niece  was  "perfect",  might  pro- 
duce during  a  convalescence  in  the  country.  "'And 
so  to  bed  ',  as  friend  Pepys  would  advise  ",  is  the  kind 
of  chapter-ending  one  would  expect  :  nor  are  we  dis- 
appointed of  this  and  the  like  tokens  of  Mr.  Dale's  wide 
reading.  In  some  other  respects  the  tale  is  less  satis- 
factory. We  imagined  that  the  foreign  Baron  who 
forgets  that  we  do  not  shoot  foxes  in  England  had  long 
since  driven  his  last  host  to  the  verge  of  apoplexy  :  yet 
here  he  does  it  again,  and  as  the  fiance  (to  begin  with) 
of  the  lady  with  the  perfect  features,  he  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  a  minor  character. 

"Ebb  and  Flow."    By  Mrs.  Irwin  Smart.  London: 
Routledge.    1912.  6s. 

"  '  And  what  have  I  to  marry  on?  About  what  keeps 
me  in  cigars  and  cab-fares  ',  he  said  contemptuously, 
quite  forgetting  that  the  majority  of  mankind  find  it 
possible  to  exist  without  either  of  these  luxuries  ". 
After  what  precedes  it,  the  last  clause  is  not  really 
needed  in  order  to  elucidate  Dick's  character,  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  semi-didactic  and  redundant  manner  of 
this  story.  No  doubt  he  ought  to  have  given  up  the 
cabs  and  the  cigars,  and  married  Nancy,  who  loved 
him.  However,  Nancy  married  Philip,  who  was  small 
in  stature  and  rather  weak  in  character,  though  matri- 
monially more  daring  than  Dick.  When  he  lost  all  his 
money  and  as  the  result  of  two  whiskies  on  an  empty 
stomach  accused  her  of  nagging,  she  threw  the  bread- 
knife  at  him  and  he  went  off  instantly  to  fight  the  Boers. 
Then  Nancy  achieved  a  literary  success  off  her  own  bat 
and  remained  faithful  to  his  memory  in  spite  of  all 
temptations.  Philip  returned  at  length,  smaller  than 
ever  by  the  loss  of  a  leg,  but  bringing  a  lock  of  Major 
Dick's  hair  from  South  Africa,  and  a  death-bed  message 
that  he  had  loved  her  all  along.  Husband  and  wife 
then  went  up  to  "the  old  room  together",  and  the 
mark  where  the  bread-knife  had  hit  the  door  melted 
them.  And  fortunately  Philip's  aunt  had  left  him 
some  more  money.  It  is  all  really  quite  pretty  if  you 
do  not  mind  being  told  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  show  a 
smiling  face  to  the  world  when  the  heart  is  inwardly 
torn  by  anxiety  ",  and  things  of  that  kind. 

"A  Giver  in  Secret."    By  Thomas  Cobb.  London: 
Laurie.    1912.    2s.  net. 

Honor  Dearman's  father,  the  late  Captain,  had  been 
a  hawk  among  the  pigeons  of  the  card-table.  She  was 
living  alone  in  poor  lodgings,  and  as  Mr.  Cobb's 
characters  rarely  do  any  work,  had  no  chance  of  escape 
from  destitution  except  by  marrying  the  nincompoop 
Lord  Gervas,  whose  father  strongly  disapproved  of  his 
overtures.  Boyd  Manser,  in  whose  eyes  Honor  re- 
sembled a  Romney  come  to  life,  got  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Waterfield,  to  call  on  her,  and  Dorothea  "  perceived 
that  here  was  a  girl  of  her  own  class".  So  the 
reassured  Mrs.  Waterfield  invited  her  down  to  Redgate 
Place  for  a  week.  On  the  day  of  Honor's  leaving,  a 
jewel  case  was  stolen,  and  about  the  same  time  an 
unknown  benefactor  sent  five  hundred  pounds  in  notes 
to  the  poor  lodgings  by  a  mysterious  messenger.  The 
money  gave  Honor  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  Lord 
Gervas  and  start  a  little  flat  of  her  own.  She  was 
quite  unable  to  account  for  the  windfall,  though  she 
promptly  made  use  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Waterfield,  on  the 
track  of  her  jewel-case  and  aware  of  Honor's  parentage, 
drew  her  own  conclusions.  It  fell,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Manser  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  The  explanation  is 
improbable,  and  Mr.  Cobb's  ingenuity  for  once  over- 
leaps itself. 
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from  CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  List 

New  6s.  Novels. 

THE  GOVERNESS 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT  and  VIOLET  HUNT,  with 
a  Preface  by  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER. 

THE  MALABAR  MAGICIAN  f.  e.  penny 
INNOCENCE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

THEODOSIA  LLOYD 

COMMONERS'  RIGHTS   Constance  smedley 

UP  TO  PERRIN'S  MARGARET  B.  CROSS 

THE  ENDLESS  JOURNEY  netta  syrett 
THE  SHOE  OF  A  HORSE  Christopher  stone 
THE  CHILDREN'S  BREAD  maude  little 
THE  WISDOM  OF  WAITING       mabel  ince 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  A  NUNNERY  6s. 

MARION  AYESHA 


Mr.  JAMES  DOUGLAS  says  :  — 

"  In  a  few  days  everyone  will  be  reading 

ONE  OF  US  ^. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  FRANKAU. 

It  is  a  novel  in  verse,  written  in  the  style  of 
"  Don  Juan."  ...  It  surprises,  amuses,  titillates  and 
wounds.  .  .  .  Just  as  Byron  ridiculed  the  whole 
social  heirarchy  of  his  time,  so  Mr.  Frankau  ridicules 
everything  that  is  blatant  and  banal  and  vile  in 
our  mundane  system.  Yet  he  laughs  as  he  whips 
his  victims,  and  his  high  spirits  never  flag-  That 
it  is  a  great  satire  I  have  no  doubt." 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 
Edited  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ,  Litt.D.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
THE  MEN/ECHMI :  The  Original  of  Shakespeare's 
"Comedy  of  Errors."    The  Latin  Text  with  the 
Elizabethan  Translation. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 

APOLONIUS  AND  SILLA  :  The  Source  of 
"  Twelfth  Night." 

Edited  by  MORTON  LUCE. 
A  List  of  the  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS  may  be  had. 

Cheaper  Issue  of  Walter  Besant'8  London  Books. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.    5s.  net  each. 
LONDON.  WE8T  MINSTER. 

SOUTH  LONDON.  EAST  LONDON. 

CRUIK8HANK  S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  A  New  Edition 
in  2  vols.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.    5s.  net  each  volume. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS.  Trans 
lated  by  Euward  William  Lank;  edited  by  Eihvari>  Stanley 
Poole,  and  profusely  Illustrated  from  the  designs  of  William 
Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 
53.  net  each  volume. 

THE  WORKS  OF  FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS.  Transit 

William  WHISTON.  With  4  Maps  and  48  other  Plates.  A  New 
Edition  in  2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.    53.  net  each  vol. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1912.  With  about  300  Illustrations, 
mainly  from  the  Artists'  own  Designs.  3s. 


Cheap 

Popular  Editions. 

MAROTZ 

John  Ayscough. 

2S. 

net 

IDOLATRY 

Ai  l'  e  Per r in. 

2S. 

net 

LEONORA 

A r nolo  Bennett. 

2S. 

net 

ISRAEL  RANK 

Roy  Hormman. 

2S. 

net 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROPE   1  Ho 

21. 

net 

New  Volumes  of  the  St.  Martin's  Library. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2S.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net.  per  vol. 

PROSE   WORKS   OF   PERCY   BYSSHE  8HELLEY. 

In  two  vols. 

ORIGINAL  PLAY8  BY  W.  S.  QILBERT.  Fourth 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  (Uniform  with  first  Three  Scries.) 
GEORGE  MAODONALD  S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
BRET  HARTE'S   COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS. 

LEGENDARY  BALLAD8.     Selected  by  FRANK   3 1  DO  WICK. 

With  10  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw. 
A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.     Vol  1 

to  1901.    By  Jiiviin  M'Carthv.    (Uniform  with  first  3  vols. ) 

London:  CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  111  St.  Martins  Lane,  W.C 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  Co.'s 

^  Tn»T7  x  r  d       (Incorporating  SWAN 

|%J  ft    \Al     Kf  lf|lv*t       SONNENSCHEIN  &   CO.,  Ltd. 

I^IL/  TT      Sw/W  VA  and  GEORGE  ALLEN  &  SONS) 


THE  HORSE  AND  ITS 
RELATIVES. 

By  R.  LYDEKKER,  F.R.S.  With  70  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [J"st  out. 

There»is  no  other  book  which  gives  so  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  trustworthy  a  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  horse  and  its  living  and  extinct  relatives  as  this  work. 
"  May  be  recommended  to  readers  of  every  kind." 

St.  James 's  Gazette. 

BRABAZON  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  LEWIS  HIND.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour  from  the  Artist's  pictures.  Demy  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top, 
21s.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

THE  ART  OF  JOSEF  ISRAELS. 

By  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN.  With  40  Reproductions  of  the 
Artist's  works,  including  8  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  15s.  net.  [Nearly  Ready. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  NATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  BALFOUR-MURPHY.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
net.  [Just  out.. 


COUNTY  CHURCHES. 

Every  old  Parish  Church  is  described,  and  reference 
made  to  Fonts,  Pulpits,  Screens,  Stalls  and  Benches, 
Sedilia,    Lecterns,    Chests,   Brasses,  Monuments, 
Registers,  &c. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each  vol.        [Now  Ready. 

CORNWALL. 

By  Rev.   J.   CHARLES    COX,   LL.D.,   F.S.A.     With  27 
Illustrations. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

By  C.  H.  EVELYN-WHITE,  F.S.A.    With  24  Full-page  plates. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    21  Illustrations. 

SURREY. 

By  J.  E.  MORRIS,  B.A.    18  Full-page  Plates. 

NORFOLK. 

By  Rev.   J.   CHARLES  COX,   LL.D.,   F.S.A.     With  43 
Illustrations.    In  2  vols.,  sold  separately,  3S.  net  each.  Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

SUFFOLK. 

In  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each.    By  T.  HUGH  BRYANT.  Illustrated. 

[Ready  end  of  May. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

liy  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

I  Ready  Shortly, 

SUSSEX. 

By  P.  M.  JOHNSTON.    Illustrated.    In  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  each. 

[  Ready  Shortly. 


NEW  NOVELS.    Cr.  8m  cloth,  6s.  each. 

[Just  out. 

THE  VOICE  FROM  THE  NIOHT. 

A  Sensational  Detective  Story. 

By  Charles  brnbst  stbrrby. 

"  Mr.  Slcrrey  is  a  master  of  variety  ...  we  do  not  hesilnlc  to 
describe  it  M  A I  at  Scotland  Yard."—  /'all  Mall  (lauttt. 

THE  THIRD  CHANCE. 

A  Story  of  Life,  Love,  and  the  Stage. 

By  GLADYS  WATERER 

"  This  study  of  two  |  icr  tonalities  show*  thought  nnd  pcrrcpt  ion. " 
Thf  limit. 


London:  (ILOROL  ALLLN  <*  Co.,  Ltd., 
44    4H  Rnthbonc  I'lncc. 
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Smith,  €lDer  S  Co.'s  fist 


Now  Ready.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


The  Brain  of  the 
and  other  Verses. 


Nation 


By  CHARLES  L.  GRAVES,  Author  of  "The  Hawarden 
Horace,"  "  Humours  of  the  Fray,"  &c. 


With  a  portrait  of  the  Author.    Large  post  8vo.  6$,  net. 

Seeking  Fortune  in 
America. 

By  F.  W.  GREY. 


With  a  Portrait  of  Col.  Grey,  C.S.I. 

6s.  net. 


Large  post  8vo. 

Tales  of  our  Grandfather  ; 
or  India  since  1856. 

(Col.  L.  J.  H.  GREY,  C.S.I.).    By  F.  and  C.  GREY. 


Ready  May  14th. 
Large  post  8vo.    With  7  Illustrations,  6s.  net. 

The  Church  in  the  Pages 
of  "Punch." 

By  the  Rev.  D.  WALLACE  DUTHIE,  Author  of  "The 
Case  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,"  "A  Bishop  in  the  Rough,"  &c. 


NEW  6s.  FICTION. 

Love  Gilds  the  Scene  and 
Women  Guide  the  Plot. 

By  AGNES  and  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

Morning  Post. — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle  are  at  their  best  in  these 
sparkling  and  dainty  tales,  and  that  means  plentiful  entertainment  for  all  who 
love  a  neatly  turned  sentiment  and  a  graceful  play  of  wit." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  To  use  Kilty's  favourite  adverb,  prodigious  pleasant 
reading." 


The  Common  Touch. 

By  AUSTIN  PHILIPS. 
Scotsman. — "The  story  is  both  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  an  appreciative 
picture  of  English  provincial  life." 

Kingfisher  Blue. 

By  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE. 

Scotsman. — "  Convincing  and  indeed  pathetic  in  its  own  way,  the  story  is 
never  mawkish  or  weak,  but  always  relieves  its  sadness  by  well  observed  comedy 
or  character." 


Blinds  Down. 


By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

Globe. — "Mr.  Vachell  tells  his  story  with  admirable  art.  He  makes  his 
characters  very  real  people.  '  Blinds  Down '  is  certain  to  add  to  its  author's 
popularity  and  reputation." 


A  Diana  of  Quebec, 

By  JEAN  McILWRAITH. 

Times. — "  A  romance  of  Canada  in  the  old  days,  with  a  fascinating  little 
post-captain  from  England  who  makes  love  to  Diana.  A  tale  which  pictures  the 
time  with  effect." 


Robert  Browning's 
Works.  US'7 

In  10  volumes.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each  net. 
Printed  in  bold  type  on  fine  paper. 
The  Edition,  limited  to  500  numbered  copies  for  sale  in  this 
country  and  250  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sold  in  sets 
only.    £5  5s.  net  the  set. 

The  Special  Edition  of  26  Copies  on  Japanese  Vellum  has  been 
SOLD  OUT. 

Dr.  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  C.B.,  Director  and  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  will  contribute  Biographical  and 
Bibliographical  Introductions,  and  each  volume  will  have,  as 
frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  Robert  Browning,  several  of  the  portraits 
appearing  for  the  first  time. 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

The  subsequent  volumes  following  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
the  edition  may  be  completed  in  the  Centenary  Year. 
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PREPARING   FOR   THE   INSURANCE  ACT. 

EVEN  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act  191 1  admit  that  some  of  its  pro- 
visions are  defective,  and  will  have  to  be  amended. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  law  will  come  into  operation  on 
15  July  next,  and  the  community  must  accept  the  posi- 
tion and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  changes  which  the  Act  will  bring 
about  are  not  yet  appreciated,  and  ignorance  is  not 
confined  to  the  lay  mind.  Experienced  lawyers,  and 
the  managers  of  insurance  companies  and  friendly 
societies,  alike  confess  to  being  baffled  by  some  of  its 
many  perplexities,  while  the  general  public — confused 
by  so  many  explanations — has  barely  grasped  its 
broader  principles.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  statute  contains  116  sections  and  nine  lengthy 
schedules,  and,  like  all  hurried  legislation,  is  contradic- 
tory in  places.  Many  knotty  points  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  High  Courts,  and  already  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  have  decided  to  act  under  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  Section  66  and  submit  certain 
questions  to  that  tribunal. 

It  is  clear  that  an  employee,  male  or  female,  must 
insure  through  an  approved  society  in  order  to 
obtain  any  tangible  benefits,  as  deposit  contributors 
stand  to  lose  more  than  they  are  ever  likely  to 
gain.  The  choice  of  a  society  then  arises,  and  much 
will  depend  upon  the  selection  made,  because  some 
rocieties  will  be  able  to  give  increased  benefits,  while 
others,  less  ably  managed  or  less  favourably  situated, 
may  be  compelled  to  make  an  extra  levy  or  reduce  their 
benefits.  In  practice  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that 
Section  30  (2),  which  permits  an  approved  society  to 
reject  an  applicant  for  membership  on  any  ground 
except  age,  will  lead  to  the  classification  of  societies 
and  the  grading  of  benefits.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
weak  spots  in  the  Act,  although  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
An  employee  in  weak  health  may  be  forced  to  insure 
in  a  society  mainly  comprised  of  people  of  the  same 
class  ;  the  healthy,  of  course,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
stronger  concerns. 

How  many  approved  societies  will  come  into  existence 
to  administer  the  Act  remains  to  be  seen.  Already 
some  three  hundred  certificates  have  been  granted  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  further  applications  arc  con- 
stantly being  received  by  them.  It  seems  probable, 
all  the  same,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  will 
l>e  performed  by  a  comparatively  few  large  societies 
formed  either  by  industrial  insurance  companies  and 
collecting  societies,  leading  friendly,  dividing,  or  co- 
operative societies,  or  some  of  the  more  important 
trade  unions — by  some  fifty  societies  in  all.  Among 
the  great  societies  the  competition  for  business  is  certain 
to  be  extremely  keen,  and  insurable  persons  of  both 
sexes  may  expect  to  be  told  by  every  agent  that  the 


society  he  represents  will  be  able  to  grant  the  greatest 
benefits. 

All  such  statements  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  because  the  Act  is  experimental,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  benefits  will  be  mainly  governed  by 
three  factors — (1)  selection  of  risks;  (2)  economy  of 
administration  ;  and  (3)  the  rate  of  interest  earned  on 
the  funds.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single  leading 
ordinary  life  office  has  so  far  indicated  any  desire 
lo  take  a  hand  in  the  deal,  and  ihe  insurance  world 
will  practically  be  represented  in  this  new  field  by 
(a)  the  three  societies  formed  by  the  l'rudential  Assur- 
ance  Company,  for  men,  women,  and  domestic  servants 
respectively  ;  (/>)  the  National  Amalgamated  Approved 
Society,  organised  by  ten  well-known  companies  and 
societies,  including  the  Britannic,  City  Lite,  London  and 
Manchester,  Pearl,  Pioneer,  Refuge,  and  Royal  London 
Mutual,  and  (c)  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly 
Society. 

These  three  great  organisations  control  between  them 
nearly  50,000  of  the  most  highly-trained  agents  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  competition  will  be  severely 
felt  by  the  friendly  societies  who  suffer  from  certain 
grave  disadvantages.  Many  of  the  smaller  societies, 
and  branches  of  large  societies,  are  actuarially  unsound, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
full  benefits  until  a  condition  of  solvency  has  been 
attained.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  again,  much  will 
depend  upon  efficiency  of  organisation,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  com- 
panies named.  Time  will  prove  w  hich  class  of  society — 
industrial  or  friendly — is  better  adapted  to  the  work  to 
be  carried  out,  but  the  probabilities  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  except  in  special  cases,  the  wider  the 
experience  the  better  will  be  the  results  obtained.  Small 
local  societies,  indeed,  are  clearly  not  fitted  for  such 
work,  because  an  epidemic  may  at  any  time  occur  and 
inundate  them  with  claims  for  sick  allowances. 


RESEARCH    IN    LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

TD  ECAUSE  a  proposal  of  manifest  value  to  the  cOm- 
munity  docs  not  immediately  bear  fruit  in  a  con- 
crete form,  and  is  permitted  temporarily  to  drift  out 
of  sight,  its  author  need  not  be  discouraged  ;  apparent 
apathy  frequently  arises  from  the  knowledge  that  a 
question  of  far-reaching  influence  can  be  discussed 
neither  adequately  nor  advantageously  when  public 
attention  is  focussed  elsewhere.  "  Research  in  Life 
Assurance  " — the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Orr, 
F.F.A.,  before  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  December 
last — has  not  attracted  much  notice  of  late.  And  why? 
Because  his  able  and  thought-suggesting  paper  hap- 
pened to  be  read  and  published  at  inopportune  moments, 
when  most  persons  were  thinking  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act  and  its  consequences  to  themselves. 
Nothing  more  unfortunate  could  have  occurred,  for  the 
importance  of  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the  secretary 
to  the  Scottish  Life  Office  was  generally  admitted  in 
actuarial  and  medical  circles,  and  at  any  other  time 
the  support  given  to  Mr.  Orr's  views  would  probably 
have  produced  practical  result.  Neither  in  December, 
when  the  paper  was  read,  nor  in  February,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  revised  form  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Faculty, 
was  the  average  man  willing  to  consider  any  question 
that  was  not  instantly  pressing  ;  and  in  that  expression 
may  be  included  the  directors  and  managers  of  most  life 
offices— the  very  people  who  should  be  most  interested 
in  research  work,  and  who  would  have  to  be  consulted 
before  the  necessary  expenditure  could  be  authorised. 
Even  actuaries  have  had  their  troubles  to  contend  with 
of  late  ;  the  Assurance  Companies  Act  1909  has  not 
lessened  their  labours,  and  the  Insurance  Act  has  kept 
many  of  them  busy. 

Is  it  now  too  soon  to  invite  serious  consideration 
of  the  several  points  elaborated  by  Mr.  Orr  in  the 
paper  in  question?  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  wonderful 
statute  is  still  with  us  in  a  most  acute  form,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  some  time  before  normal  conditions  again 
exist.  The  question  of  research  must  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  drop  ;  it  is  of  too  much  consequence  both 
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to  the  offices  and  the  nation,  and  the  sooner  the  work  is 
undertaken  the  better  will  it  be  for  all.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately only  too  true  that  in  certain  respects  British 
actuarial  science  is  not  abreast  of  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  and  the  Faculty 
should  invariably  lead,  not  follow,  and  in  the  matter  of 
n  search  in  regard  to  some  of  the  more  subtle  problems 
connected  with  life  assurance  practice  other  nations — 
notably  the  United  States  and  Germany — are  now  setting 
the  pace-  This  is  not  a  position  of  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  feel  proud.  In  Great  Britain  the  scientific 
actuarv  had  his  beginning,  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  that 
he  is  not  left  behind  because  adequate  funds  for  syste- 
matic and  concentrated  effort  are  not  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Hardly  a  doubt  will  be  expressed  as  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Research,  but 
to  prove  of  real  effective  value  it  would  have  to  be 
adequately  endowed. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  British  actuaries  to  hold 
their  own  against  those  of  any  other  nation  there  can 
be  no  dispute  ;  what  has  been  accomplished — with  limited 
resources — -in  connexion  with  the  investigation  of  the 
more  important  problems  relating  to  mortality  leaves  no 
room  for  distrust  as  to  the  national  value  of  such  a 
Bureau  as  is  proposed,  provided  its  labours  were  not 
hampered  by  want  of  means.  Although  much  informa- 
tion of  incalculable  value,  alike  to  life  office  manage- 
ments and  the  nation  at  large,  has  been  carefully 
tabulated  in  works  which  are  always  available  to 
actuaries,  scores  of  minor  problems  affecting  life  assur- 
ance progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  remain 
unsolved.  Their  solution  would  scarcely  be  possible 
except  by  a  process  of  specialised  research,  such  as  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  many  other  fields  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Exactly  in  what  directions  research  should  be  made 
might  be  difficult  at  present  to  state — so  many  channels 
for  inquiry  appear  to  be  open  and  inviting  entry.  How 
slight,  for  instance,  is  our  knowledge  of  personal  and 
family  history  as  affecting  the  duration  of  human  life  ; 
and  a  dozen  similar  thoughts  arise.  Recently  Mr. 
W.  Palin  Elderton,  the  actuary  of  the  Star  Assurance 
Society,  suggested  that  the  assessment  of  impaired  lives 
was  based  on  an  "  educated  guess  ".  Unfortunately 
neither  the  Institute  nor  the  Faculty  has  ever  controlled 
funds  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  systematic  investiga- 
tion to  be  carried  on  in  the  by-ways  of  the  science  which 
they  represent.  Everybody  is  probably  aware  that 
facts  and  information  of  the  utmost  utility  to  national 
interests  and  the  progress  of  life  assurance  lie  buried 
in  the  various  offices,  but  could  be  made  available  by 
joint  effort,  such  as  led  to  the  production  of  the  British 
Offices  Life  and  Annuity  Tables,  now  in  general  use. 

The  desirability  of  research  in  new  directions  can 
scarcely  be  advocated  too  strongly  ;  indeed,  its  urgency 
is  admitted.  It  certainly  is  not  pleasant  to  realise 
that  the  actuaries  of  America,  the  Continent,  and  Aus- 
tralasia are  beginning  to  take  the  lead,  it  they  have  not 
actually  done  so  already.  At  present  the  advantage  is 
with  them,  because,  their  services  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
liberally  remunerated  and  money  is  more  readily  lorlh- 
coming  to  foster  worl;  of  public  usefulness.  I  lie 
»  xisting  condition  of  affairs  is  not  creditable  to  us  as 
a  nation,  nor  is  it  quite  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  directorates  of  opulent  life  otJii  «  s.     In  this  country 

the  Actuary,  for  some  unexplainable  reason,  has  been 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position  ;  only  too  frequently 
he  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  intelligent 
human  mac  hine.  He  lias  not,  in  a  word,  been  given  a 
fair  chance  to  distinguish  himself.  All  this  should  now 
come  to  an  end.  His  value  as  a  national  asset  has  Ix  en 
recognised  by  the  Slate,  and  his  value  in  regard  to  life 
assurance    progress    in    the    future    should    !*•  freely 

acknowledged  by  the  pubis  and  tin-  offices.    II  further 

research  be  necessary,  as  we  think'  it  is;  if  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent  bureau  for  tin-  carrying  owl  of  sta  h 

work  l>e  deemed  advisable,  there  should  be  no  Stinting 
in  I  be  wav  of  funds,  because  in  these  davs  good  work 
i;  invariably  costly,  and  the  nation  which  obtains  the 
best  will  the  more  snreK  SUCCecd. 

FBBOk,  V  N't  w<  <>\ii 


FIRE  UNDERWRITING  PROFITS. 

"PERIODICALLY,  as  happened  especially  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  current  century,  new 
companies  are  formed  in  considerable  numbers  to 
undertake  the  work  of  fire  insurance  in  accordance  with 
non-tariff  ideals.  The  reason  given  for  the  creation  of 
these  companies  has  seldom  varied ;  mostly  it  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  charge  of  extortion  against  the 
older  and  stronger  companies  constituting  the  Fire 
Offices'  Committee,  whose  fixed  premiums,  based  upon 
their  joint  experience  over  a  number  of  years,  are  alleged 
to  be  excessive.  It  is  possible  that  at  one  time  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  complaint,  as  fully  twenty 
years  ago  large  reserve  funds  had  been  accumulated  and 
the  interest  earned  on  those  funds  sufficed  to  provide 
shareholders  with  very  satisfactory  dividends.  All  this, 
indeed,  can  be  admitted,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  fire 
underwriting  has  not  paid  equally  well  in  recent  years. 
Although  the  dimensions  of  the  business  have  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent  during  the  last  two  decades,  the 
companies,  taken  as  a  body,  have  not  gained  appre- 
ciably, if  at  all,  in  strength,  for  their  premiums  and 
reserves  bear  much  the  same  proportion  one  to  the  other 
that  they  did  in  the  "  nineties  ".  In  all  probability  the 
majority  of  the  companies  are  less  strong  than  was  then 
the  case  ;  resources  have  been  added  to  largely,  but 
liabilities  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  in  several 
instances  a  distinct  weakening  of  the  position  once  held 
is  discernible. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  few  fire  insurance  com- 
panies that  have  survived  and  prospered  are  unquestion- 
ably liberal  enough  to  excite  cupidity  in  some  minds, 
but  people  who  envy  a  few  shareholders  their  present 
good  foi  tune  entirely  overlook  certain  facts.  Not  five 
per  cent,  of  the  fire  offices  which  have  been  started  in 
this  country  are  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  failures 
which  have  occurred  shareholders'  capital  to  the  extent 
of  millions  has  disappeared.  It  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  companies  by  going  abroad  were 
enabled  immensely  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions, which  in  some  cases  is  now  disproportionate 
to  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness. Take  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  for  example. 
It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  ^441,702,  but  in  191 1  its 
fire  premiums  produced  nearly  four  million  pounds,  or 
about  nine  times  as  much,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty insured  under  the  policies  it  has  granted  can 
scarcely  be  calculated.  The  Commercial  Union  is 
another  case  in  point.  Dividends  have  merely  to  be 
paid  on  ^295,000  of  capital,  but  the  premiums  pro- 
duced ^,'3,182,871  last  year.  Then  we  have  the  Sun 
w  ith  1 20,000  paid  up  and  a  premium  income  approxi- 
mating to  one  and  a  half  million  pounds,  the  Norwich 
Union  with  ^132,000  and  18,529,  the  London  and 

Lancashire  with  ^264,125  and  £1,607,108,  and  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  with  /.'087, 500  and 
,£2,379,040  respectively.  A  few  of  the  companies  do, 
it  is  true,  possess  substantial  paid-up  capitals,  but  in 
their  cases  onlv  moderate  dividends  are  paid,  and  these 
are  large  ly  derived  from  the  shareholders'  investments. 

Critics  of  insurance  companies— they  are  plentiful 
enough  constantly  forget  that  the  larger  part  ol  the 
money  distributed  among  proprietors  is  obtained  from 
interest  and  other  MHirceS  Unconnected  with  lire  under- 
writing, Which  in  recent  years  has  oof  proved  very 
remunerative.  At  times,  no  doubt,  substantial  profits 
arc  realised  by  the  companies  i<h><)  and  1910,  for 
instance,  proved  remarkably  good  years  but  in  other 
periods  their  gains  are  small,  and  \cars  OCCUJ  when, 

owing  to  conflagrations,  most  of  the  underwriting 
m  counts  have  t<>  b.  balant  ed  on  the  wrong  side.  From 
the  date  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  up  to  the  end 

of   mjio  the  companies  Undoubtedly  did  well,  and  the 

serious  bases  sustained  in  Catifornls  In  April 

then  been  practically  recovered.     Exceptional  profits 

were  made  in  that  pear  and  the  yeat  before,  and  large 

sums  were  added  to  resel  ve  funds  01  liansleued  (0 
profit  and  loss  a*  <  OUntSi 

Less  satisf  iclois  renditions  appear  to  have  obtained 
I,, I    sear,   and   when   llie  d.  tailed    <  l  it<  u.ent  s  dejx.siled 
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with  the  Hoard  of  Trade  arc  available  for  inspection  it 
will  probably  be  found  thai  the 'aggregate  profit  realised 

was  not  considerable  it  never  does  approach  the  sensa- 
tional, notwithstanding  the  popular  belief.  Even  in 
1910,  when  the  Summary  of  all  transactions  showed  that 
out  of  £,-'9, 157,784  received  in  premiums,  only 
£,"  1 4,039,900,  or  48. 15  per  cent.,  was  needed  to  meet 
losses,  the  underwriting  surplus  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  extravagant.  Commission  absorbed 
£.'4,809,368,  or  16.49  per  cent.,  and  £.5, 849, 726,  or 
20.o(>  per  rent.,  disappeared  in  management  expenses; 
the  reserve  for  unexpired  risks  (unearned  premiums)  had 
to  be  increased  from  £,"11,802,508  to  £712,282,411,  or 
by  ,£.479,903,  calling  lor  1.65  per  cent,  more,  and 
£,'1,287,029 — 4.41  per  cent.— was  placed  to  additional 
reserve,  a  former  total  of  £,"12,033,932  being  increased 
to  £"13,320,961.  Including  the  amount  of  £,"1,287,029 
added  to  general  reserves  and  this  was  sadly  needed 
as  a  fire  loss  fund — the  underwriting  profit  of 
this  exceptionally  prosperous  year  was  £,3,978,887,  or 
13.65  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums  received  by  all 
companies  and  underwriting  syndicates  which  made 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  strengthening  of  reserves  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary provision,  the  net  profit  disclosed  is  £72,691 ,858,  or 
only  9.24  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  serious  risks  run  by  underwriters,  and 
the  disastrous  losses  they  incur  at  times,  a  clear  profit 
of  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  they  raise 
could  scarcely  be  considered  excessive;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  ordinary  years  the  profit  is  much 
narrower,  as  the  accounts  published  this  spring  clearly 
prove.  While  most  of  the  smaller  companies  cither 
lost  money  in  191 1,  or  scraped  through  at  best,  their 
more  important  tariff  competitors  had  almost  without 
exception  to  face  greatly  diminished  earnings,  albeit 
the  American  field  again  produced  satisfactory  results, 
such  as  cannot  be  anticipated  from  the  current  period. 
The  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  191 1  underwriting  is 
not  yet  known,  but,  taking  those  companies  whose 
annual  accounts  are  presented  in  a  form  enabling  the 
trading  profit  to  be  ascertained,  the  comparison  between 
the  two  years  1910  and  191 1  works  out  as  follows  : 


Fire 

*TY  riding 

Fire 

■"Trading 

Company 

Premiums 

Profit 

Premiums 

Profit 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1911 

Alliance  

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,307,482 

326,699 

1,324,224 

203,950 

Atlas   

1,041,194 

195.749 

1,041, 166 

89.330 

British  Law   

100,123 

22,221 

IOI,754 

14.773 

Caledonian   

437,980 

50.564 

438,146 

39,218 

Century  

29.765 

2,211 

35,625 

1,421 

City  Equitable  

58,657 

8,.iS 

77.014 

3.364 

Commercial  Union 

3,139,967 

480,844 

3,182,871 

265,958 

General  Accident 

145.384 

13.873 

125.653 

1 10, 120 

Guardian  

578,916 

77.493 

594,"4 

15.467 

Law  Union  and  Rock  .. 

234,712 

48,650 

233,716 

27.7'5 

Liverpool  and  London 

and  Globe   

2,788,849 

395.369 

2,839,672 

219,663 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire 

1,555,809 

231,722 

1,607,108 

268,227 

London  Assurance 

657,415 

107,852 

661,171 

68,274 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

2,208,667 

323,509 

2,379,040 

70,302 

Northern  ...       ...  ... 

1.273. 731 

175,227 

1,242,975 

129,941 

Norwich  Union  Fire 

1,087,817 

+93,419 

1,118,529 

75,860 

Phcenix  ... 

1,410,000 

168,429 

1,398,456 

91,014 

Property  ...   

13.554 

§1.085 

25.892 

5,904 

Provincial   

18,679 

2.195 

21,670 

1,156 

Royal   

3,895,074 

538.176 

3.953.479 

391,666 

Royal  Exchange 

809,368 

144,142 

798,221 

34.929 

Scottish  Union  &  National 

688,618 

75.396 

707,900 

30,644 

State   

188,223 

24,160 

I9|.583 

10,783 

Sun   

',471,197 

277,572 

1,485,245 

126,617 

West  of  Scotland 

3L055 

5,424 

3'. 795 

3,5'9 

Yorkshire   

289,580 

45.78o 

3«9.446 

25,098 

Totals   

=5.43'. 333 

1 

3.835.876 

25.926,465 

2,204,673 

Trading  profit  per  cent.  :  1910,  15.08  ;  1911,  8.50. 

*  Includes  sums  added  to  general  reserve  funds, 
t  Loss  on  year's  working. 

J  Unearned  premium  reserve  increased  from  34.07  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent. 

§  Unearned  premium  reserve  increased  to  40  per  cent. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  years  substantial  profits  were 
made  by  the  twenty-six  companies  included  in  the  tabu- 
lation, but,  after  deducting  the  sums  carried  to  reserve 
in  order  to  make  good  the  San  Francisco  losses,  the 


profit  of  15.08  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  about  10  per 
rent.  Hut  in  191  ]  also  a  fairly  good  year  for  inter- 
national underwriters  the  trading  profit  decreased  to 
8.5  per  cent.,  and  it  was  considerably  less  when  the 
necessary  additions  had  been  made  to  the  reserve  funds. 
Probably  the  two  years,  taken  together,  would  yield 
about  normal  results,  leaving  lire  losses  out  of  the 
question.  Hut  these,  although  nothing  serious  may 
occur  lor  a  few  years  in  succession,  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  when  allowance  is  made  for  them  not  much 
is  left  to  add  to  the  dividends  paid  It)  shareholders  out 
of  other  sources.  Apparently  the  leading  companies 
have  a  normal  underwriting  margin  of  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  in  their  favour,  and  were  there  no  such  mis- 
fortunes as  general  fires,  devastating  scores  of  acres 
Covered  with  valuable  property,  it  might  be  possible  to 
assert  that  tariff  offices  charge  too  highly  for  the  services 
they  render  the  community.  Unfortunately  the  facts 
contradict  the  fashionable  theory  that  rates  are  exces- 
sive. Subjected  to  the  usual  tests  for  solvency,  the 
leading  companies  are  found  to  be  no  stronger  than  at 
the  end  of  1905,  while  the  experience  of  non-tariff  offices 
since  that  year  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  premiums  they  charge  their  cus- 
tomers. A  few  specially  well  managed  "  non  tariffs  " 
have  made  real  profits  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  majority 
have  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  capital  supplied  by  shareholders,  and  in  many  cases 
failure  has  occurred  through  inability  to  pay  indemnity 
claims. 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE  OFFICES. 

ONE  useful  effect  of  the  Assurance  Companies  Act 
1909  is  that  in  future  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain 
in  what  measure  the  business  of  British  institutions 
is  being  affected  by  the  competition  of  those  Colonial 
and  United  States  life  offices  which,  with  characteristic 
enterprise,  have  established,  or  may  hereafter  establish, 
branches  in  this  country.  Prior  to  that  Act  coming 
into  force  the  Board  of  Trade  were  not  empowered  to 
call  for  any  separate  return  showing  the  extent  of  the 
business  transacted  here,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  a 
result  of  such  special  treatment,  most  persons  formed 
an  exaggerated  opinion  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  of  these  great  concerns.  Now  it  is 
apparent  that  their  rivalry  could  never  have  been  very 
serious.  Part  A  of  the  Government  return  of  life  assur- 
ance companies  shows  that  in  1910  the  British  premium 
income  of  the  eleven  companies  established  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  was  £^1,492,774,  and  that  a  further 
amount  of  £,3 17,024  was  received  by  them  as  considera- 
tion for  annuities  sold.  Although  these  totals  are 
undoubtedly  substantial,  they  seem  almost  insignificant 
by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  receipts  by 
British  companies,  who  in  the  same  year  raised 
£.28,994,404  in  ordinary  premiums  and  £^2,289,220  in 
the  form  of  annuity-consideration.  Of  these  amounts, 
moreover,  £73,130,084  and  £,"94,318  respectively  were 
derived  from  assurances  placed  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  balance  is  still 
heavily  weighed  down  on  our  ow  n  side. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  amount  of  £71,492,774  the 
great  bulk  was  received  by  the  three  great  New  York 
offices,  their  proportion  of  the  whole  being  as  follows  : 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  £,"421,782;  New  York  Life, 
£.354,570;  and  Equitable  Life  of  the  United  States, 
£.278,394.  Australian  offices  also  raised  fairly  con- 
siderable incomes  here  ;  their  totals,  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, being  :  Colonial  Mutual  Life,  £.'99,753  ;  National 
Mutual  of  Australasia,  £"69,463 ;  Australian  Mutual 
Provident,  £,.58,065  ;  and  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens, 
£732,881,  plus  a  small  sum  derived  from  industrial 
premiums.  Among  the  Canadian  group  the  business 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Canada  Life 
and  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  £779,322  being  raised  by 
the  former  and  £777,685  by  the  latter,  while  the  shares 
of  the  Confederation  Life  and  Manufacturers'  L..e  were 
£• 1 3-939  and  £76920  respectively. 

With  respect  to  annuities,  most  of  the  honours  of 
the  year  1910  w  ent  to  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  which  has 
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ONE  HUNDRED 
YEARS'  RECORD 

During  its  first  hundred  years 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company  has  built  up 
and  maintained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  promptitude  and  liberality  in 
dealing  with  all  Claims  made  under 
its  policies.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1809  the  total  Claims  paid  by  the 
Company  have 

EXCEEDED  65  MILLION  POUNDS 


COMPOUND 
BONUSES 

The  Company  allocates  Bonuses  on 
the  popular  "  Compound "  plan.  At 
the  last  Valuation  Bonus  additions  to 
Policies  varied  in  amount  from  ^1  10s 
to  £l  13s.  %  per  annum  on  original 
sums  assured. 

Amount  of  Surplus  divided  amongst 
Policyholders,  £1,225,000 


NORTH 

BRITISH 

AND 

MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

in  which  are 
vested  the 
Shares  of  the 

RAILWAY 

PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE  CO. 

The  Oldest  Accident 
Office  in  the  World 

and  of  the 

OCEAN  MARINE 

INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 


ESTABLISHED  1809. 

FIRE,  LIFE, 
ANNUITIES 

Funds  exceed  £22,500,000 
Income  exceeds  £5,000,000 

London  •  61  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
Edinburgh  64  Prince*  Street 


Accidents  of  aii  Kinds 

Burglary — Motor  Car  Risk9, 

Workmen's  Compensation, 
&c 

M  CORNH1LL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Marine  and  Transport 
 Insurances  

a  A  j  OLD  BROAD  STRKIiT.  LONDON 


8PECIAL  FEATURE 

The  Twentieth  ( 'cntury  Option  Policy 

provides  immediate  family  protection 
or  personal  provision  at  a>;e  (><>,  either 
by  a  guaranteed  Ctth  payment  or  a 
fixed  Annuity  for  remainder  of  life. 


B%  INVESTMENT 

This  PoH(  >  MCUfM  the  payment  of  an 
Annuity  of  5%  M  the  Capital  sum 
diirint:  the  life  of  a  nominee,  on  whose 
death  the  Capital  sum  becomes 
payable  - 
A  Valuable  lnvc«tment 
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made  a  special  feature  of  the  business  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  share  of  this  company  in  the  ^3 17,024 
received  as  purchase  money  was  ^,'245,088,  leaving 
only  ^71,936  f(>r  division  among  nine  other  offices  in 
the  following  proportions  :  National  Mutual  of  Aus- 
tralasia, ^,'20,883 ;  Australian  Mutual  Provident, 
£20,596;  New  York  Life,  .£11,072;  Canada  Life, 
^■7877;  Mutual  of  New  York,  ^4410;  Confederation 
Life,  £3855;  Equitable  of  the  United  States,  £'2351; 
Colonial  Mutual,  ^782;  and  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens', 
jCl  10  only. 

Whether  the  Canadian  Sun  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  long  lead  it  held  at  the  end  of  1910  is  rather  uncer- 
tain, because  the  more  powerful  Canada  Life  has  since 
made  a  special  appeal  to  purchasers  of  annuities  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  accounts  of  this  company 
show  that  its  scheme  must  have  met  with  a  remarkably 
favourable  reception,  inasmuch  as  about  ^73,084  was 
raised  bv  the  London  office  as  consideration  money, 
whereas  the  amount  received  by  the  Montreal  institu- 
tion decreased  to  £"217,186,  or  by  nearly  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.  In  this  department  of  insurance 
activity  it  certainly  docs  look  as  if  our  home  offices  may 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  holding  their  own 
against  Colonial  competition,  because  the  higher  rates 
of  interest  earned  by  the  companies  established  in 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  enable 
them  at  present  to  offer  annuitants  terms  which  British 
actuaries  would  justly  deem  unsafe. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  present  importance  of  this 
office  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  balance-sheet  made 
up  as  on  31  December  1911.  At  that  date  the  paid-up  capital 
stood  at  £1,000,000,  and  there  were  funds  and  reserves 
amounting  to  £22,214,396  more.  Of  this  large  total  sum 
£16,391,454  was  represented  by  life  assurance  funds, 
£1,362,662  by  annuity  funds,  £2,106,697  by  the  fire  insurance 
fund,  £429,335  by  the  marine  insurance  fund,  £738,677  by 
the  sinking  fund  and  capital  redemption  fund,  £149,306  by 
the  employers'  liability  insurance  fund,  £112,466  by  the 
miscellaneous  insurance  fund,  £108,649  by  the  geneial  fund, 
£11,540  by  the  personal  accident  insurance  fund,  and 
£803,612  by  the  balance  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

Such  totals— they  arc  always  swelling — afford  some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  ramifications  of  the  business  which  is 
carried  on  by  an  up-to-date  modern  insurance  office.  Practi- 
cally every  description  of  assurance  and  insurance  work  is 
to-day  undertaken  by  the  Alliance,  and  even  an  experienced 
broker  might  be  puzzled  to  think  of  a  risk — apart  from  some 
gambling  transaction — that  could  not  be  covered  in  one  or 
other  of  its  many  departments.  That  the  company  is  ex- 
tremely popular  is  proved  by  the  largeness  of  the  sums  it 
annually  raises  in  the  form  of  premiums,  and  its  popularity 
is  certainly  well  deserved,  for  there  is  not  a  single  department 
that  does  not  exhibit  almost  exceptional  financial  strength. 
In  the  fire,  marine,  personal  accident,  employers'  liability, 
and  miscellaneous  departments  alike  40  percent,  of  the  year's 
premium  income  is  reserved  for  unexpired  risks,  and 
additional  reserves  are  held  on  an  unusually  liberal  scale. 
The  current  accounts  show,  for  instance,  the  following 
premiums  and  reserves:  — 

Premiums     Reserve    Additional  Total 
1911  of  40  %.     Reserve.  Reserve*. 

Fire   £1,324,223    £529.690    £1,577,007  £2,106,697 

Marine   197,194       79,166        350,169  429,335 

Personal  Accident     ...         9,350         3.740  7,005  10,745 

Employers'  Liability  ...       59,964       39,986  79,246  119,232 

Miscellaneous   42,877       17,151  89,185  106,336 

Policy-holders  were,  of  course,  further  protected  by  the  profit 
and  loss  balance,  which  stood  at  £408,124  after  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  dividend  payable  on  5  July  next,  and 
also  by  the  paid-up  and  subscribed  capital.  Undeniable 
security  is  thus  afforded  them,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  business  of  the  company  is  constantly 
extending. 

In  one  respect  the  Alliance  is  rather  unfortunate.  Its  great 
importance  as  a  life  office  is  apt  to  be  partially  overlooked, 
owing  to  separate  accounts  having  to  be  kept  in  respect  of 
the  businesses  of  the  Imperial,  Provident,  and  Economic  Life 
Offices  which  were  taken  over.  Including  the  transactions  of 
those  offices,  the  total  premium  income  exceeded  £1,162,000 
last  year.  £613.976  being  received  by  the  Alliance, 
£116.433  bv  the  Imperial,  £179.260  by  the  Provident,  and 
£248,413.  £125,  and  £4471  bv  the  Economic.    In  the  same 


way,  too,  the  volume  of  new  business  transacted  in  1911  was 
partly  obscured.  The  Alliance  itself  completed  2172  life 
policies  for  an  amount  of  £1,449,896,  but  it  also  issued  in 
its  Economic  section  534  other  life  policies  for  £350,666, 
making  2706  policies  for  £1,800,562  in  all.  In  this  depart- 
ment tho  expenses  of  management,  including  commission, 
are  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  a  provision  that 
ensures  the  payment  of  satisfactory  bonuses,  and  in  each  case 
tho  average  rate  of  interest  earned  is  satisfactory,  exceeding 
4  per  cent,  before  deduction  of  income  tax.  The  payment  of 
liberal  bonuses  is  therefore  practically  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  on  the  last-  three  occasions,  in  1899,  1904,  and  1909, 
Alliance  policies  were  allotted  bonuses  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  existing  bonuses. 


NORTH   BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

In  conjunction  with  its  subsidiary  companies,  the  old 
"Railway  Passengers"  and  the  "Ocean  Marine",  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  now 
satisfactorily  undertakes  business  in  almost  every  branch  of 
insurance  enterprise,  and  the  total  income  of  the  three  com- 
panies combined  largely  exceeds  five  million  pounds.  In 
the  principal  North  British  section  the  various  premiums 
produced  £3,517,813  last  year,  after  reassurances  had  been 
deducted  ;  £204,514  was  received  from  purchasers  of  annui- 
ties, and  £828,385  as  net  interest  on  the  invested  capital 
and  funds.  The  revenue  of  the  accident  ("  Railway  Pas- 
sengers") department  was  also  considerable,  £390,719  being 
derived  from  premiums  and  £20,707  from  interest;  while 
the  marine  ("Ocean")  section  contributed  £240,758  and 
£31,934  respectively.  Putting  the  matter  in  another  way, 
we  may  say  that  the  premiums  of  all  sorts  amounted  to 
£4,049,290,  annuities  brought  in  £204,514,  and  £871,025 
was  derived  from  investments. 

Fortunately  for  the  supporters  of  this  world-famous  ottice, 
which  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  in  Novem- 
ber 1909,  the  accumulated  funds  are  fully  equal  to  the  task 
of  meeting  any  strain  that  may  be  placed  upon  them  as  a 
consequence  of  the  stupendous  liabilities  which  have  been 
assumed.  Tho  accounts  rendered  this  spring  show  that  on 
31  December  last  the  total  funds  of  the  three  companies, 
including  paid-up  capital  and  preference  stock,  amounted 
to  £23,586,436— namely,  North  British,  £22,321,161;  Rail- 
way Passengers,  £563,127;  and  Ocean  Marine,  £702,148  - 
full  provision  having  first  been  made  for  all  immediate 
liabilities.  The  strength  of  the  position  that  is  held  by  tho 
North  British  and  Mercantile  is  at  once  apparent,  and  it 
manifests  itself  still  more  strongly  as  the  separate  accounts 
are  examined. 

The  life  account  similarly  testifies  to  exceptional 
strength.  From  premiums  the  sum  of  £1,127,061  was 
raised,  but  the  life  assurance  fund  then  stood  at 
£13,125,442,  having  increased  by  £483,960  during  the  yea! 
In  this  case  also  the  rate  of  interest  earned  is  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  Although  income-tax  required  £27,943,  a  net 
amount  of  £517,110  was  taken  credit  for,  and  the  average 
rate,  calculated  upon  the  mean  fund  of  the  year,  must  have 
exceeded  4  per  cent.  What  it  exactly  was  need  not  be 
computed,  because  the  last  valuation  showed  that  in  1910 
the  rate  was  £4  6s.  8d.  per  cent.,  before  deduction  of 
income-tax.  The  annuity  fund,  which  now  amounts  to 
£3,010,718,  is  just  as  well  invested,  and  returns  a  clear 
4  per  cent.,  after  providing  for  the  duty;  and  a  similar 
remark  would  be  practically  true  with  respect  to  the  sinking 
fund  account.  In  this  connexion  it  is  distinctly  interesting 
to  discover  that  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  North  British 
management  the  funds  of  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company  have  been  rendered  considerably  more  productive. 
In  all  branches  of  that  business  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
interest  is  now  being  obtained,  and  the  Ocean  Marine  funds 
are  also  well  invested.  Both  these  departments — accident 
and  marine — made  notable  progress  last  year,  business  being 
naturally  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  all  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  the  Railway  Passengers  and  Ocean 
Marine  Companies  had  behind  them  the  indisputable 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  good  faith  and  wealth  of  one 
of  the  soundest  insurance  companies  ever  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  life  department  is  attracting 
most  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  1912  prospectus,  recently 
issued,  shows  that  substantial  reductions  have  been  made  in 
the  premiums  charged  for  without-profit  policies.  The 
alterations  affect  ordinary  whole-life,  limited  payment,  and 
endowment  assurances  alike,  and  considerably  reduce  the 
annual  cost  of  a  policy  under  either  of  the  three  tables. 
Two  new  tables  have  also  been  introduced.  Convertible 
term  assurances  are  now  granted  at  moderate  rates,  and  a 
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ESTABLISHED  1862. 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office — 66  and  67  Cornhill,  London,  E.G. 


NETT  INCOME  (1911)  £474,070 
TOTAL  FUNDS  AND  ASSETS  EXCEED   .....  £2,900,000 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

LOW  RATES.  SIMPLE  CONDITIONS.  WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES. 


The  "SUPREME" 

Accident  and  AlMllness  Policy. 

In  addition  to  providing  large  Capital  Sums  for 
Death,  compensates  up  to  104  weeks  for  all 
Accidents,  and  up  to  52  weeks  for  all  Illnesses. 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 


THE 

DESIRABLE"  Motorists'  Policy. 

Repairs  executed  on  Owner's  authority. 
Insured  value  payable  in  event  of  total  loss 
or  destruction. 

Free  Legal  Defence  and  Technical  Advice. 


The  following  Classes  of  Business  Transacted — 

LIFE.    FIRE.    ACCIDENT.  BURGLARY. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  Domestic  Servants.  Third  Party  and  Drivers*  Risks. 
Motor  Car.  Fidelity  Guarantee.  Plate  Glass.  Boilers.  Gas  and  Steam  Engines. 
Lifts,  etc.       Loss  of  Profits.       License  Insurance.       Executor  and  Trustee. 

PROSPECTUSES  and  EVERY  INFORMATION  W.  /ENEAS  MACKAY, 

MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION.  General  Manager  and  Secretary 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,739,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ..  £300,000 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ...  £30,000 


LIFE,    FIRE,  ACCIDENT, 

BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 


Writo  for  particulars  of  Guarantood 
Contracts,  securing  a  bonus  of  £2  per  cent., 

To  the  MANAGER,  I,  2  &  3  QUEEN  ST.  PLACE,  LONDON.  IX 
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prais  worthy  endeavour  has  been  made  to  solve  one  of  the 
problems  connected  with  life  assurance  in  old  age.  Whole- 
life,  without-profit  assurances,  with  freedom  from  pre- 
miums in  old  age,  can  now  be  had  at  exactly  the  same 
1. ill's  as  were  formerly  quoted  for  similar  policies  (out  lining 
no  such  provision.  Under  the  new  table  all  premiums  cease 
at  age  sixty  or  later,  according  to  the  age  (h«df-ycar)  at 
entry,  and  the  policy-holder  knows  in  advance  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  premiums  lie  can  be  called  upon  to  pay.  For 
iislance,  at  age  twenty  the  payments  are  limited  to  forty, 
at  age  thirty  to  thirty-seven,  at  age  forty  to  thirty-two, 
and  at  age  fifty  to  I  went  y-seven.  Policies  of  this  kind, 
which  cost  very  little,  are  likely  to  prove  popular  among 
persons  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  see  their  way  to 

pay  the  higher  rales  demanded  for  contracts  entitling  to 
a  share  of  the  profits,  and  they  mark  a  great  advance  on 
the  ordinary  without-profit  policies  usually  sold. 


THE  CANADA  L'FE   ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

THE  Canadian  life  offices  have  unquestionably  made  won- 
derful progress  in  recent  years— progress,  in  two  or  three 
cases,  of  exceptional  merit.  Founded  in  1847,  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  was  always  typical,  and 
probably  will  always  remain  typical,  of  New  World  enter- 
prise at  its  best ;  because  the  sudden  departure  from  con- 
servative principles,  which  for  several  years  added  to  the 
expenditure  and  adversely  affected  the  bonuses,  was  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  a 
younger  competitor.  Having  held  the  lead  for  so  many  years, 
the  Canada  was  compelled  to  defend  its  important  interests, 
but  when  the  object  in  view  had  been  attained  there  was  a 
gradual  return  to  the  former  policy ;  outlays  have  been 
reduced  and  the  business  has  again  become  highly  profitable. 
In  1911,  all  things  considered,  the  company  probably 
achieved  a  higher  measure  of  prosperity  than  ever  before. 
The  premium  income  increased  by  £44,037  to  £853,366;  the 
annuity  income  by  £76,134  to  £91,211;  the  interest  income 
by  £34,040  to  £436,698;  the  new  business  completed  by 
£555,203  to  £2,569,945;  while,  at  £8,780,474,  the  assurance 
and  annuity  funds  showed  an  increase  of  £700,361— by  far 
the  largest  amount  ever  accumulated  in  a  single  year. 
Including  the  funds  belonging  to  shareholders  there  was 
protection  for  policy-holders  to  the  extent  of  £9,002,337  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Reference  to  the  annual  report  shows  that  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  the  mean  funds  of  the  year  was  5.17  per 
cent,  before  deduction  of  income  fax  and  State  fees.  This 
rate  compared  with  5.03  per  cent,  in  1910,  4.70  per  cent,  in 
1907,  and  4.24  per  cent,  in  1899.  The  improvement  secured 
explains  why  this  company  can  offer  specially  favourable 
terms  to  annuitants ;  it  can  obviously  afford  to  give  more  for 
money  than  can  most  offices.  Apart  from  profits  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  securities  at  advanced  prices— often  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  revenue— more  than  5  per  cent,  net  is  now 
being  earned  on  the  total  funds,  whereas  the  rates  assumed 
for  valuation  purposes  are  3  per  cent,  for  with-profit  policies 
and  annuities  granted  since  31  December  1899,  and  3J,  per 
cent,  for  all  other  assurances,  bonus  additions,  and  annuities. 

A  position  of  unusual  strength  therefore  exists,  because 
already  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  assurances  have 
been  placed  on  the  lower  valuation  basis— 3  per  cent.— and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  annuities  are  valued  with  that 
rate  of  interest.  Very  few  life  offices  have  such  a  wide 
margin  111  their  favour.  Towards  the  total  surplus  of 
£265.808  realised  in  1911  interest  contributed  £168.995 
the  difference  of  £96.813  being  made  up  of  profits  derived 
from  mortality  and  minor  sources.  On  31  December  last  there 
was  a  total  surplus  of  £722.571  available.  In  view  of  this 
fact  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  when  quinquennial  profits 
are  next  distributed,  as  at  31  December  1914,  the  Canada 
Life  will  report  a  surplus  larger  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
Pounds-  That  amount,  indeed,  would  be  exceeded  were  the 
profits  of  the  past  year  to  be  merely  maintained. 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

A  ruHKi.v  mutual  society  spending  one  vear  with  another 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  provided  for  future 
expenses  and  profits  could  scarcely  fail  to  declare  satis- 
factory bonuses  when  the  time  arrives  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus. Only  inefficient  management  in  other  directions  could 
bring  about  a  contrary  result.  "  The  Old  Equitable"  does 
not  employ  canvassers.  Hence  at  the  end  of  a  valuation 
Penod  it   always  has   about   two-thirds  of  its  premium 

"loading",  plus  interest   then  ,  available  for  division 

among  the  members,  aM  it  can  now  also  count  upon  a 
further  large  sum  in  the  form  of  compound  interest  earned 
during  the  five  years  on  £483,124,  which  is  the  amount  of 


the  permanent  reserve  fund.  The  society  also  possesses 
another  constant  source  of  profit,  inasmuch  as  its  valuation 
was  placed  on  a  2g  per  cent,  basis  in  1899,  and  the  net  rate 
of  interest  earned  on  the  assurance  fund,  then  about  £3  lis. 
per  cent.,  has  since  risen  considerably,  and  now  leaves  a 
margin  of  about  1^  per  cent.  On  three  of  its  four  sides, 
therefore,  the  Equitable  fortress  is  absolutely  unassailable; 
only  one-third  of  the  loading  is  spent,  the  reserve  fund  may 
bi  expected  to  produce  al>out  £100,000  during  the  course  of 
the  quinquennium,  and  there  is  now  the  practical  assurance; 
that  one-third  of  tie'  net  Interest  earned  on  the  life  assur- 
ance fund  will  be  tree  [or  distribution  when  tie'  valuation 
is  completed, 

On  its  fourth  side,  however,  the  Equitable,  notwithstand- 
ing its  excessive  financial  strength,  is  liable  to  attack,  but 
its  defences  on  this  side  are  wonderfully  strong,  and  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century,  at  all  events,  "  Old 
.Mortality  "  has  been  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  He  has 
certainly  slain  many  of  the  members,  but  so  careful  has  been 
the  watch  kept  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  period 
barely  three-fourths  of  the  number  the  society  was  prepared 
to  lose  actually  succumbed.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assert  that  the  Equitable  stronghold  is  now  absolutely 
impregnable  on  all  sides.  From  the  standpoint  of  vitality 
the  lives  accept ed  for  life  assurance  are  far  above  the 
average  quality  disclosed  by  the  British  offices  0M  table 
of  mortality.  In  the  first  place  the  average  sum  assured 
per  policy  proves  that  the  chief  patronage  of  the  office  is 
derived  from  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  whose 
greater  longevity  has  constantly  been  revealed ;  and, 
secondly,  most  of  th?  business  obtained  results  from  per- 
sonal introduction,  which  is  known  to  yield  favourable 
mortality  results.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  medical 
supervision  may  .be  more  effective  than  in  most  cases ; 
certainly  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  a  small  than  with  a  large 
number  of  proposals,  which  occasionally  necessitate  the 
employment  of  less  experienced  medical  examiners.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  investigation 
covering  the  thirty  years  1863-93,  showed  that  on  the  average 
the  members  of  this  old  society  live  from  two  to  three  years 
longer  than  those  assured  by  the  life  offices  generally,  and 
it  is  probable  that  similar  conditions  still  obtain,  for  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
business  transacted  by  the  society,  which  remains,  as  in 
the  past,  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  AND  OENERAL. 

The  home  business  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  is  expand- 
ing, and  the  company  yearly  increases  in  popularity.  Of  its 
total  premium  income  in  1911  £141.664  was  derived  from  the 
t  inted  Kingdom  and  £183.025  from  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  premiums  are,  there- 
fore, from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Time  was  wfien 
foreign  connexions  were  a  weakness:  they  are  now  becoming 
a  source  of  profit.  Two  advantages  are  possessed  by  offices 
with  important  foreign  and  Colonial  connexions — the  rate 
of  interest  earned  on  their  funds  is  higher  than  in 
other  casts,  and  their  mortality  experience  is,  cr  should 
be,  more  favourable.  It  was  always  recognised  that 
reduced  expenditure  would  at  once  lead  to  thorough 
prosperity,  but  improvement  was  difficult  so  long  as 
native  competitors  at  a  distance  remained  extravagant.  Now 
that  Canadian  and  Australasian  companies  have  realised  the 
necessity  to  economise  international  life  offices  will  stand 
a  better  chance,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  operate  a  foreign 
business  at  a  moderate  cost.  What  was  accomplished  by  the 
management  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  and  General 
Assurance  Association  last  year  is  suggestive,  at  any  rate,  of 
important  possibilities.  This  office  reported  large  increases 
under  the  several  heads  of  new  business,  premium  income, 
funds,  and  interest  earnings,  but  it  contrived,  at  the  same 
time,  materially  to  reduce  its  outlays.  Under  the  first  two 
heads  the  comparison  between  1910  and  1911  was  as  follows  :  — 
Life  Tolicii'S  Net  Sum  Single  Annuil  ToUl 
Issued  Assured  Premiums  Premiums  Premiums 
Year  No.  £  £  £  £ 

1910  ...     1,367         623,456         4.364         35.732  318,358 

1911  ...     1,630         768,173         2,812         26,912  324,690 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  life  assurance  and  annuity 
fund  increased  from  £2.591.262  to  £2.693,949,  and  the  net 
sum  earned  as  interest  from  £101.572  to  £104.733.  Such 
gains  are  undoubtedly  important,  but  the  real  significance 
of  the  year's  work  is  not  discovered  until  the  expen- 
diture of  the  two  years  is  compared.  Expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  reduced  by  £659,  and  £2688  was  saved  in  the 
charge  for  commission  -  wholly,  it  appears,  in  connexion  with 
the  Colonial  section  of  the  business,  which  last  year  showed 
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PHCENIX 

Assurance  (Company,  Limited. 

Head  Offices:  19  &  70  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 


Total  Funds  Exceed 

£15,000,000 


Claims  Paid  Exceed 

£88,000,000 


Chairman:  Rt.  Hon,  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  P.C.,  G.CS.I. 


FIRE  :  LIFE  :  ACCIDENT  :  MARINE 

Loss  of    Profits   following   Fire,  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Fidelity  Guarantee,  Burglary,  Trustee  and  Executor/etc. 


LOANS  ARE  ORANTED  ON  REVERSIONS  AND  LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  ON  FREEHOLD 

AND  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTIES. 


General  Manager:  Sir  GERALD  H.  RYAN. 


The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States, 

165    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 

'"J"rHE  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  1911  shows  that  the  Society  has 
made  material  progress.    Good  increases  are  shown  in  Assets,  Premium 
Income,  etc.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items  :— 

Assets,  December  31st,  1911  -  -  £104,068,656 

Surplus  (including-  Deferred  Bonus  Fund)  -  17,828,766 
New  Insurance,  1911         -           -           -  25,698,535 

Outstanding-  Insurance,  December  31st,  1911  -  282,653,222 
Paid  to  Policyholders  in  1911           -            -  11,286,327 

Cash  Bonuses  to  Policyholders,  1911     -  -  2,541,465 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Society's  funds  is  higher,  and  the  expense  rate  is  lower  than  for  the 
previous  year.  The  New  Insurance  paid  for  shows  an  increase  of  £2,809,713  over  1910.  The 
total  amount  of  Cash  Bonuses  paid  to  Policyholders  in  1911  shows  an  increase  of  over  £360,000. 

Pol  icies  are  issued  on  the  Annual  Cash  Bonus  Plan  with 
numerous  advantageous  features.    Write  for  particulars.  b,c<l 


Head  Office  ^.^VJE?,1'  346    STRAND,    LONDON,  W.C. 
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the  greater  relative  expansion.  When  improvement  of  this 
kind  can  be  secured  in  a  single  year  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  few  years  hence  the  London  and  Lancashire 
will  be  able  to  conduct  its  steadily  expanding  business  at  a 
moderate  cost,  leaving  a  substantial  margin  of  profit.  Willi 
all  classes  of  insurance  being  done  at  home,  and  with  its 
hold  on  Colonial  and  foreign  business,  the  London  and 
Lancashire  may  be  said  to  have  two  strings  to  its  bow,  both 
strong. 

EQUITABLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Out  of  favour  for  a  time,  tho  three  leviathan  life  offices 
having  headquarters  in  New  York  have  already  regained 
most  of  tho  ground  lost  in  the  years  succeeding  the  memor- 
able investigations  which  led  to  tho  so-called  Armstrong 
Laws  being  enacted  by  tho  Stato  of  New  York,  and 
tho  accounts  they  now  render  testify  to  constantly  rising 
popularity.  Nor  does  the  rapid  recovery  they  have  made 
afford  any  cause  for  surprise,  in  view  of  tho  administrative 
improvements  effected.  Of  tho  famous  trio,  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States  is  perhaps  most 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  founded  several  years  later 
than  either  of  its  two  competitors,  made  the  more  sensa- 
tional progress,  and  felt  most  severely  the  effects  of  "  Yellow 
Press"  agitation  and  the  subsequent  panic  legislation.  In 
its  case  recuperation  has  proved  not  only  swift,  but  unde- 
niably complete.  At  the  end  of  1907  the  funds  amounted  to 
£87,716,603,  whereas  a  total  of  £104,068,656  was  reported  on 
31  December  last,  showing  that  rather  more  than  £16,350,000 
had  been  saved  during  the  four  years.  A  great  increase  in 
tho  new  business  of  the  society  also  occurred  during  tho 
same  period.  In  1907  the  new  sums  assured  totalled 
£15,058,945,  but  in  1911  the  aggregate  of  these  transactions 
had  risen  to  £25,698,535,  and  that  amount  showed  an 
increase  of  £2,809,713  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding 
year.  In  another  way  also  the  prosperity  that  was  enjoyed 
in  1911  was  very  clearly  demonstrated.  In  1910  the  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  increased  by  £2,427,104,  to 
£276,841,111,  whereas  last  year  there  was  a  gain  of 
£5,812,111,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  insurance  protection 
to  an  amount  of  £282,653,222  was  being  given  to  upwards 
of  535,000  policy-holders. 

It  is  in  another  direction,  however,  that  the  Equitable 
of  the  United  States  has  made  the  most  solid  progress  in 
recent  years.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  reduced  expendi- 
ture, and  partly,  also,  because  the  investments  have  been 
made  more  remunerative,  the  amount  yearly  distributed  in 
the  form  of  cash  bonuses  has  greatly  expanded.  In  1907, 
when  the  total  premium  income  was  almost  as  considerable 
as  it  is  to-day,  these  bonuses  amounted  to  £1,554,496,  and 
they  have  since  increased  by  nearly  one  million  pounds,  the 
actual  amounts  paid  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  having 
been  £1,720,228  in  1908,  £1,955,814  in  1909,  £2,171,711  in 
1910,  and  £2,541,465  last  year.  These  figures  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  tho 
condition  of  this  office.  When  practically  one-fourth  of  all 
prawn  lima  received  during  one  year  are  returned  in  cash 
to  policy-holders,  it  is  obvious  that  a  profitable  business  is 
being  transacted.  The  reserves  have  been  placed  on  a  stronger 
basis,  and  the  total  surplus,  which  includes  the  amount 
held  on  behalf  of  deferred  bonus  policies,  unquestionably 
ensures  future  safety. 


SCOTTISH   LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Tiikee  facts  stand  out  with  special  prominence  when  the 
record  of  this  Edinburgh  company  is  examined.  One  of  the 
youngest  of  our  life  offices,  having  been  established  in  the 
year  1881,  it  has  with  absolute  consistency  declared  liberal 
bonuses  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  for  each  completed  year 
of  assurance  after  the  first;  it  has  also  placed  its  valua- 
tion on  an  undeniably  sound  basis,  the  two  last  investiga- 
tions having  been  made  by  the  British  Offices  0M  and  0M  <6) 
tables  of  mortality,  with  only  3  per  cent,  assumed  interest ; 
and.  thirdly,  participating  policy-holders  now  share  in  the 
surplus  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  profits  declared 
to  be  divisible.  The  Scottish  Life,  in  fact,  has  had  a 
unique  career,  and  it  already  ranks  among  the  leading 
institutions,  although  it  only  recently  completed  its 
thirtieth  year.  A  more  successfully  managed  office  could 
not  be  found.  At  the  end  of  1911  a  life  assurance  fund 
of  £1.743,671  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  during  that  year,  calculated  on  the  mean 
of  the  funds,  was  £4  6s.  10d..  before  deduction  of  income- 
tax.  Moreover,  a  substantial  premium  income  was  then 
in  existence,  for  a  total  of  £182.644  was  reported,  after  all' 
reassurance  premiums  had  been  deducted.  For  an  office, 
transacting  ordinary  life  business  only,  and  barely  three 
decades  old,  this  amount  is  considerable,  and  it  testifies  to 


the  popularity  which  is  now  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  con- 
stantly sound  administration.  In  point  of  fact  the  Scottish 
Life  has  now  become  a  serious  competitor  for  new  business, 
and  the  company  issued  1239  policies  last  year,  and 
increased  its  assurances  by  more  than  half  a  million 
pounds.  Economic  management  is  disclosed  by  an  expensu 
ratio  well  under  16  per  cent.,  and  the  significance  of  this 
ratio  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  new  yearly  premiums 
represented  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums. 


PH02NIX   ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Like-  several  other  specially  active  insurance  companies, 
tho  "  Phoenix  "  was  started  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  company  is  now  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Age,  however,  has  not 
impaired  its  vigour,  for  there  are  few  offices  which  at  tho 
moment  exhibit  moro  frequent  symptoms  of  vitality  and 
progressiveness.  In  all  departments  of  its  work— fire, 
marine,  employers'  liability,  accident,  and  life— the  busi- 
ness is  increasing,  and  the  aggregate  premium  income 
raised  is  fully  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  the  accu- 
mulated funds,  which  now  approximate  to  £15,000,000. 
The  life  business,  in  particular,  has  made  excellent  pro- 
gress of  late,  and  in  1911  tho  premiums  amounted  to 
£703,208,  and  £96,705  was  received  as  consideration  for 
annuities  said,  while  interest  increased  the  total  income  of 
tho  department  to  £1,197,495.  Substantial  patronage — 
always  forthcoming — indicates  that  the  contracts  issued 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  assuring  classes.  Last  year 
2220  policies  were  completed  for  a  net  amount  of  £1,232,069, 
and  the  new  premiums,  single  and  annual,  produced 
£54,449  in  all.  Funds  aie  also  being  accumulated  at  a 
very  encouraging  rate,  and,  at  £10,362,986,  the  total  on 
31  December  showed  an  advance  of  £323,223.  Of  course 
the  fire  department  is  still  the  chief  source  of  revenue,  and 
in  1911  the  premiums  (net)  totalled  £1,398,456.  Of  this 
amount  £650,000 — an  unusually  high  proportion — was 
reserved  for  unexpired  risks,  and  policy-holders  were  further 
protected  by  a  general  reserve  fund  of  £1,100,000,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  £283,348  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
account.  It  is  evident  that  the  Phoenix  has  ceased  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  fire  losses  incurred  a  few  years  ago.  The 
marine  insurance  business  of  the  company  is  also  of  very 
considerable  importance,  and  last  year  the  premiums 
yielded  £480,380,  having  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
taking  over  of  the  Union  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
In  this  department,  again,  policy-holders  are  thoroughly 
well  protected  by  the  existence  of  a  special  fund  of  half  a 
million  2>ounds,  and  the  supporters  of  the  employers' 
liability,  accident,  and  general  sections  are  in  quite  as  good 
a  position. 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

Among  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  Canada  only 
one  or  two  are  held  in  higher  estimation  than  tho  Con- 
federation Life  Association,  of  Toronto,  which  began  busi- 
ness in  1871,  and  some  time  ago  extended  its  operations  to 
this  country.  The  company  has  unquestionably  had  a  most 
successful  career,  and  in  recent  years  its  business  has  made 
extremely  rapid  progress.  In  1903  the  net  premiums 
yielded  £245,920,  and  £327,897  was  the  amount  of  the 
total  income ;  while  in  1911  the  corresponding  totals  were 
£418,827  and  £589,975.  Moreover,  the  assets  had  increased 
from  £1,985,723  to  £3,357,104  during  the  eight  years,  and 
£4,292,352  had  been  added  to  the  amount  assured  in 
force.  Inspection  of  the  last  accounts  shows  that  on 
31  December,  1911,  the  assurance  and  annuity  funds 
amounted  to  £3,298,043,  and  there  was  £20,548  of  paid-up 
capital,  on  which  dividends  equal  to,  say,  1  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income  were  being  paid.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  sum  so  required  is  provided  by  the  interest  earned  on 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  shareholders,  and  very  little  is 
therefore  paid  by  the  patrons  of  the  association  for  the 
additional  protection  afforded  them  by  a  large  subscribed 
capital.  In  point  of  fact,  the  business  has  become  almost 
mutual  in  its  character,  and  policy-holders  obtain  one 
manifest  advantage.  An  unusually  high  rate  of  interest  — 
£5  8s.  7d.  per  cent,  in  1911— is  earned  on  the  funds,  whereas 
the  rates  assumed  for  valuation  purposes  are  3  per  cent,  for 
all  business  written  since  1899,  Z[2  per  cent,  for  1896-99 
business,  and  4  per  cent,  for  insurances  of  older  standing. 
The  actuary's  report  shows  that  most  of  the  assurances  have 
now  been  placed  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis.  The  amount  at 
risk  valued  at  that  rate  on  31  December  last  was  £7,998,517, 
and  compared  with  £1,293,486  at  3£  per  cent.,  and 
£2.502.924  at  4  per  cent.  An  actuarial  position  of  con- 
siderable strength  is  thus  disclosed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Confederation  bonuses  will  steadily  increase. 
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EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

1762— 1912. 

Results  reported  at  the  Society's  150th  Annual  Meeting : 

New  Business  above  the  average.  Increased  Rate  of  Interest. 

Increased  Premium  Income.  Funds  increased  by  £136,000. 

Report  of  Meeting  containing  a  Short  Account  of  the  beginnings  of  Life  Assurance 
and  the  origin  of  the  Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 


DEATH  DUTY  POLICIES 
AT  SPECIALLY  LOW  RATES  OF 

NON-PROFIT  PREMIUMS. 
LOWER  THAN  THOSE  OF  ANY 
OTHER  OFFICE. 


Offices:  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET  (SZTZl),  LONDON,  E.C. 

Q.  J.  LID3T0NE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


National  Insurance  Act. 


To  all  Employers  of  Labour. 

"  If  you  are  in  any  difficulty  as  to  the  Insurance  Act, 
write  to  the  Prudential  Approved  Society,  who  will 
give  you   all  possible    assistance   free   of  charge." 

To  all  who  have  Domestic  Servants. 

You  can  save  yourself  trouble  and  secure  the  best 
results  for  your  Servants  by  applying  to  any  of  the 
20,000  Agents  of 

The  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  Co.  Ltd., 

Holborn  Bars,  London. 
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MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  N3W  YORK. 

When  a  Life  office  Ins  accumulated  something  like 
120  million  pounds  in  the  way  of  funds,  lias  a  premium 
income  approaching  eleven  million  pounds,  and  a  total  in- 
come  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  million  pounds,  the 
accounts  of  one  year  are  as  valuable  as  another.  The 
sixty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  is  about  due.  Abstracts  published 
in  the,  United  States  indicate  that  its  prosperity  was  greater 
in  1911  than  in  almost  any  ot her  recent  year.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  new  business 
transacted,  accompanied  by  largely  increased  receipts  from 
premiums  and  interest,  and  a  further  huge  addition  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  funds.  The  Mutual  certainly  lias  had  a 
remarkable  career.  Part  A  of  the  Return  of  Assurance  Com- 
panies shows  thai  on  31  December  1910  the  life  assurance 
fund  amounted  to  £116,094,187,  having  increased  by 
£2,459,520  during  the  twelve  months,  although  the  re- 
valuation of  assets  led  to  £510,982  being  written  off  their 
value;  secondly,  that  the  premiums  produced  £10,378,761 
plus  £359,763  bonuses  applied  to  purchase  reversionary 
bonuses;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  vast  sum  of  £5,325,059  was 
derived  from  interest,  dividends,  and  rents.  This  last  total 
is  the  most  significant  of  all,  because  it  goes  far  to  explain 
the  size  of  the  bonuses  paid  by  the  office.  Practically 
it  discloses  an  average  rate  of  44  joer  cent,  on  the  mean 
funds,  whereas  the  rates  assumed  in  the  valuations  are  3^ 
and  3  per  cent.,  the  lower  rate  being  applied  to  all  assurances 
and  annuities  issued  since  3f  December  1906  and  to 
bonus  additions  credited  on  or  after  1  January  1908. 
From  the  same  official  source  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of 
1910  there  was  a  surplus  of  £21,261,705  in  the  funds,  of 
which  £16.001,347  was  required  for  deferred  bonuses  and 
supplementary  contracts  not  involving  life  assurance,  leav- 
ing a  free  amount  of  some  five  million  pounds;  out  of  this 
£2,780,150  was  set  aside  for  bonuses  payable  in  1911. 
Reference  to  the  final  1911  figures  must  be  reserved  for  the 
ordinary  Insurance  Column  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


SCOTTISH   AMICABLE   LIFE  OFFICE. 

Even  among  the  life  offices  of  North  Britain— renowned  as 
these  are  for  their  sound  administration,  financial  stability, 
and  integrity — the  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
of  Glasgow,  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  because  of  the  excep- 
tional stringency  of  its  valuation  methods  and  the  liberality 
of  the  bonuses  received  by  the  members.  At  each  of  the  last 
three  divisions  of  profits  a  "compound"  bonus  at  the  high 
rate  of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  previous 
bonuses  was  declared,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
whole-life  and  endowment  assurance  policies.  Holders  of 
"  minimum  premium"  policies  also  did  well  on  the  last 
occasion,  1911,  as  they  were  allotted  confound  bonuses  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  having  previously  received 
the  value  of  six-sevenths  of  the  full  bonus  in  the  form  of 
reduced  premium  payments.  Few  life  offices,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  hold  a  more  consistent  record  in  this  respect,  for 
previously,  at  several  successive  valuations,  the  bonuses 
declared  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good.  Valuing  by  the 
Om  and  0M<5)  mortality  tables,  with  2£  per  cent,  assumed 
interest,  and  taking  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  for  only  90  per 
Cent,  of  the  0M  2^  per  cent,  premiums,  the  society  makes 
more  than  ample  reserves  for  future  expenses  and  profits, 
and  on  December  31,  1910.  the  proportion  so  reserved  repre- 
sented 22  per  cent,  over  the  whole  of  the  business.  An 
actuarial  jK>sition  of  unusual  strength  was  therefore 
possessed,  and  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  a  time  will 
ever  come  when  the  bonuses  will  have  to  be  reduced,  as  the 
expenditure  is  invariably  moderate  under  13  percent,  of  the 
premium  income  and  the  funds,  although  not  specially 
productive,  are  invested  in  the  soundest  securities. 

Notwithstanding  the  age  of  the  business,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1826,  funds  are  still  being  steadilv  accumulated, 
a  total  of  £5.540,845  on  31  December  1910,  when  the 
latest  quinquennium  ended,  having  been  increased  to 
£5,745.651  at  the  end  of  1911.  The  rate  of  interest  earned 
is  also  rising.  In  1910  the  investments  produced  £216,206 
before  deduction  of  income  tax,  and  an  actual  rate  of 
£4  0s.  lid.  per  cent,  was  reported,  whereas  in  1911  the 
amount  was  £224,730.  and  the  corresponding  return 
£4  Is.  3d.  per  cent.  Policy-holders  are  therefore  practically 
secure  of  the  bonuses  they  now  receive,  because  the  margin  of 
unvalued  interest  now  regularly  exceeds  ly2  Por  cent,  subject, 
to  income  tax,  and  the  mortality  experience  of  the  society  is 
consistently  favourable,  the  claims  by  death  having  required 
only  79  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expected  in  1908,  79  per  cent, 
in  1909.  71  per  cent,  in  1910,  and  75  per  cent,  last  year. 
Economical  administration  also  makes  for  the  payment  of 
regular,  not  fluctuating,  bonuses.  In  point  of  fact,  this  old 
gocietv  appears  to  be  in  better  form  than  ever. 


THE  GRESHAM   LIFE  OFFICE. 

A  i.i  ii.  oi  I  K  K  so  extending  its  foreign  connexions  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  its  income  is  raised  in  the  country  of 
its  domicile  obv  iously  operates  fts  business  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  so  far  as  expenditure  is  concerned.  So  long  as 
those  conditions  obtain,  a  high  expense  ratio  is  certain  to 
b  >  reported.  This  is  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gresham 
Life  Assurance  Society  at  the  present  time— the  great  bulk 
of  its  receipts  from  premiums  and  tin?  purchase  money  of 
annuities  is  in  respect  of  business  out,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, while  the  amounts  received  here  arc  comparatively 
small.  How  to  make  the  business  really  profitable  in 
such  circumstances  is  a  problem  that  would  baffle  most 
managements;  expenses  cannot  be  reduced  below  a  certain 
minimum,  because  the  premium  income  must  at  all  costs  be 
maintained,  and  general  efficiency  must  be  preserved.  When 
a  position  of  this  kind  exists,  only  in  two  ways,  indeed,  can 
real  success  be  achieved.  By  the  exercise  of  constant  super- 
vision the  mortality  experience  can  be  made  more  favourable, 
and  the  investments,  by  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment, 
can  be  rendered  more  remunerative.  It  is  in  this  last 
direction  that  the  administration  of  the  Gresham  Life  Office 
has  been  most  successful  in  recent  years,  for  the  net  rate 
realised,  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  now  regularly 
exceeds  4  per  cent. — £4  4s.  Id.  per  cent,  being  given  as  the 
rate  for  the  year  1911.  As  all  contracts  are  now  valued 
with  3j,  per  cent,  interest,  it  is  evident  that  substantial 
profits  now  accrue  from  interest  earned  but  not  required  by 
the  valuation.  On  funds  amounting  to  practically  104  million 
pounds,  even  |  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  surplus  interest 
means  about  £51,250  each  year,  and  the  Gresham  already 
has  a  margin  of  nearly  4  per  cent. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  society  will  benefit  immensely 
in  the  future  from  the  extension  of  its  business  into  the 
Canadian  field,  which  ca-n  be  relied  upon  to  yield  more 
satisfactory  results  than  those  obtained,  or  ever  likely  to 
be  obtained,  from  foreign  connexions.  That  the  Gresham 
Life  will  be  able  to  raise  a  substantial  premium  income 
in  the  Dominion  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  if  its 
affairs  there  are  well  managed,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
sound  business  ought  to  be  secured  at  a  moderate  cost,  leaving 
a  useful  margin  of  profit. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  British  Equitable  Assurance  Company  is  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  lead  more  than  usually  regular 
lives,  and  are  above  the  average  in  regard  to  steadiness 
of  character.  This  fact  probably  affords  an  explanation  of 
the  excellent  results  so  far  obtained  by  the  recently  established 
fire,  accident,  and  general  departments,  wdiich  already  hold  a 
strong  position.  Last  year  the  various  fire,  accident,  and 
burglary  insurances  produced  £16,324  in  the  way  of  net 
premiums,  against  £14,690  in  1910-11,  while  the  amount,  of 
the  combined  funds,  which  had  increased  from  £19,273  to 
£25.974  in  that  year,  marked  a  further  advance  to  £30,070, 
after  £773  had  been  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  account. 
Nearly  two  years'  premiums  were  therefore  in  hand,  and  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  success  of  the  business. 
In  these  departments  the  loss  experience  has  all  along  been 
satisfactory,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the  ratios  were 
as  follows:  Fire,  16.87  per  cent,  iii  1910-11  and  42.65  per 
cent,  in  1911-12;  accident  and  burglary,  34.7  and  38.66 
respectively.  Rather  less  success  has  attended  the  operations 
of  the  company  in  connexion  with  employers'  liability  and 
domestic  servants'  insurances,  but  in  this  case  also  the  posi- 
tion is  sound,  40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  which  amounted 
to  £1847,  having  been  reserved  for  unexpired  risks  on 
31  January  last,  while  the  additional  reserve  held,  after 
making  full  provision  for  outstanding  claims,  represented 
22.48  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  premium  income  is  raised  under 
policies  of  life  assurance,  but  in  this  department  the  business 
of  the  company  is  still  contracting,  a  further  decrease  from 
£117.599  to  £114,643  being  now  shown  by  the  accounts.  Nor 
does  it  seem  as  if  the  gradual  subsidence  in  the  amount  of 
the  funds  has  yet  come  to  an  end.  From  a  policy-holders' 
standpoint  these  contractions  are  not,  however,  of  much  con- 
sequence, since  expenses  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and 
the  net  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  earn?d  on  the  life  funds 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  rise.  It  was  £3  18s.  3d.  in  1904-5. 
£3  18s.  6d.  in  1905-6.  £3  17s.  3d.  in  1906-7,  £3  16s.  6d.  in 
1907-8,  and  £3  17s.  2d.  in  1908-9,  when  the  last  quinquennium 
ended,  whereas  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  last  two  years 
was  £3  19s.  7d.  percent,  in  1910-11  and  £3  19s.  8d.  per  cent, 
in  1911-12.  A  continuously  favourable  mortality  experience 
is  also  being  enjoyed  by  the  company,  and  the  business  is 
probably  becoming  more  profitable. 
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"Why  and  Where 
to  Assure" 


Persons  considering  Life  Assurance 
are    invited    to    apply    to  the 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

for  this  Pamphlet.  Mutual  Office 
Estd.   1826.       No  Shareholders. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £5,750,000. 

London  Office  -  =  I  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 
Head  Office    -    35  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd 


Established  186S. 


LIFE.    ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 
HOUSE  PURCHASE. 


Chief  Office* : 

liKOAD  STREET  COXMEK,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FUNDS:  £3,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID:  £8,300,000. 


IT  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  FACT  THAT 

every  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  safe  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY 

i  med  by  the  Britannio  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor, 
or  in  the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  participating  in  tho 
Annual  Declaration  of  Profits, 

IS  A  FIRST-CLASS  INVESTMENT, 

combining  a  good  return  with  absolute  safety.  The  Fundi  "I 
the  Company  afford  a  guarantee  which  is  unquestionable. 

THE 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 

'a.i  '  . 1. 1U1.hr. I  m  yrai  iXon,  and  transacts  both  Ordinary 
and  I11.l11slri.il  hii  ,in<        I  luring  thr  pa  t  J  S  yi  .11  .  tin  Company 

has  paid  In  Claims  tho  enormous  turn  of  £8,300,000, 
and  hns  accumulated  Funds  exccocJInR  £3,000,000. 

I't'i  p<-.  lii  .<  dealing  with  the  Ordinary  ami  Industrial  Itian.  In  % 
(including  thr  ( 'i>m|Kiny\  unique  system  of  l|nu»c  Purchase) 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  In 

j.  a.  jtrransoM,  K.I. A  , 

Sf,  itliii y. 
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BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

('omi'Anii'.h  transacting  ordinary-industrial  Ufa  assurance 
business,  and  consequently  appealing  to  the  masses,  found 
the  past  year  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  operations  in 
either  department,  aggregate  results  proving  most  disap- 
pointing when  compared  with  the  progress  made  in  normal 
times.  In  years  when  strikes  constantly  occur  and  labour 
unrest  is  general,  new  business  is  bound  to  fall  off,  and 
renewals  are  more  difficult  to  obtain.  That  was  the  general 
experience  in  1911,  but  some  of  the  companies  did  better 
than  others,  being  less  directly  affected  by  the  disturbing 
influences  in  question,  and  the  Britannic  made  good  progress. 
The  accounts  of  this  company  show  that  the  ordinary  pre- 
miums increased  from  £223,636  to  £231,826  and  the 
industrial  premiums  from  £962,542  to  £985,432.  An  advance 
of  £31,080  in  the  life  premium  income  was  therefore  secured, 
while  the  total  income,  inclusive  of  interest  and  fees,  rose 
by  £44,867  to  £1,345,207.  In  view  of  the  character  of  the 
year  such  results  were  distinctly  good,  for  only  hard  and  per- 
severing work,  coupled  with  perfect  organisation,  could  have 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  monthly  and  weekly  debits. 

Apart  from  the  two  facts  that  less  new  business  was 
transacted  and  that  the  increase  of  the  premium  income  was 
smaller  than  usual,  the  Britannic  appears  to  have  been 
exceptionally  prosperous  last  year,  as  the  funds  increased 
by  a  larger  amount  than  in  any  previous  year.  Inclusive  of 
share  capital  paid  up,  there  was  a  total  increase  of  £303,967, 
which  compared  with  £259,639  in  1910  and  £218,141  in  1909. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  principal  funds — ordinary  and  indus- 
trial -the  amount  accumulated  was  £137,292  and  £128,846, 
and  they  now  stand  at  £1,247,493  and  £1,574,677  respec- 
tively. The  new  capital  redemption  fund  also  shows  an 
increase  of  £6583,  rather  more  than  the  £6415  received  in 
premiums  having  been  added  to  its  total. 

Such  gains  in  a  "  lean  "  year  prove  that  the  Britannic  has 
become  a  powerful  influence  among  the  classes  for  which  it 
caters.  In  recent  years  its  actuarial  status  has  immensely 
improved.  Large  sums  have  been  applied  out  of  profits  to 
the  useful  work  of  strengthening  the  valuation  basis,  and  a 
comparatively  strong  position  is  now  held.  During  the  last 
three  years  alone  £238,500  has  been  so  used— £80,000  in  1910, 
£77,500  in  1911,  and  £81,000  in  the  early  parts  of  this  year; 
and  previously  substantial  amounts  had  been  employed  in  the 
same  way. 


CITY   LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Originally  known  as  the  British  Homes  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  registered  on  6  October  1897,  the  office  which  is 
now  popularly  known  as  the  "  City  Life  "  took  over  the 
business  of  the  British  Homes  Investment  Corporation, 
Limited,  which  received  its  certificate  on  27  June  1895.  In 
no  sense,  therefore,  is  the  business  of  considerable  age,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  progress  so  far  made  has  been  of  an 
exceptional  order,  for  the  company,  as  its  accounts  show, 
is  already  in  possession  of  a  large  income  and  has  accumu- 
lated substantial  funds.  From  premiums,  interest,  and  fees 
a  total  amount  of  £188,289  was  raised  in  1911,  and  on 
31  December  the  capital,  funds,  and  reserves  showed  an 
aggregate  of  about  £625,302,  of  which  £590,877  had  been 
advanced  to  the.  company's  own  policy-holders  ynd  certifi- 
cate-holders, almost  wholly  on  the  security  of  mortgages  on 
house  and  shop  property.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort 
works  well  in  practice,  for  it  enables  the  company  to  earn 
a  high  rate  of  interest  on  its  funds,  while  the  thrifty  patrons 
of  the  office  purchase  their  houses  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  can  be  secured  through  building  societies.  Last  year  an 
amount  of  £28,442  was  earned  as  interest,  after  income  tax 
hj&d  been  deducted,  and  the  average  rate  obtained  exceeded 
5  per  cent.,  whereas  the  valuation  of  the  life  branch  is  ou 
a  3  per  cent,  basis,  and  a  4  per  cent,  rate  is  applied  to  the 
endowment  certificates  which  were  formerly  issued.  In  this 
respect  the  City  Life  Office  possesses  a  distinct  advantage ; 
its  funds  are  invested  in  securities  that  ought  to  entail  no 
serious  risk  of  loss  through  future  depreciation,  and  the 
return  upon  them  is  excellent,  enabling  the  company  to  bear 
the  strain  of  considerable  expenditure  while  its  connexions 
are  being  formed  and  extended. 

At  present  the  expenditure  in  both  life  branches  is  undeni- 
ably heavy,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  seeing  how 
brief  is  the  time  since  the  first  policy  was  issued.  Funds 
have,  however,  been  steadily  accumulated,  and  during  the 
last  two  years  the  "ordinary  "  fund  increased  from  £77.484 
to  £109.030.  and  the  "industrial"  fund  from  £13.923  to 
£18.702.  The  current  report  shows  that  in  the  former 
branch  rather  more  than  two  years'  premiums  are  in  hand, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  other  branch  about  seven  months' 
premiums  were  available  on  31  December  last.  Considering 
the  age  of  the  business,  these  proportions  are  probably  suffi- 


cient; at  all  events,  many  now  most  successful  companies 
did  not  disclose  as  strong  a  position  at  the  end  of  the  same 
working  period.  That  the  managers  of  this  company  are 
not,  disposed  to  waste  money  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  outlays  are  being  reduced  in  the  original  endowment 
certificates  department,  which  was  formerly  conducted  at  a 
heavy  cost. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Among  the  life  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  great  as 
many  of  them  have  become,  the  Prudential  has  long  held 
the  premier  place,  so  far  as  accumulated  funds,  premium 
and  interest  revenue,  volume  of  new  business  transacted, 
and  amount  of  insurance  in  force  are  concerned.  The  last 
annual  valuation  disclosed  really  remarkable  results.  In 
t  he  ordinary  branch  a  total  sum  of  £99,597,075  was  assured 
under  901,693  policies,  showing  an  average  of  about  £110 
per  policy,  and  in  the  industrial  branch  there  were 
19,041,748  policies  in  existence,  assuring  an  amount  of 
£189,428,581,  inclusive  of  the  large  sum  which  is  now 
covered  under  free  policies.  The  other  totals  reported  by 
t'h is  company  are  quite  as  remarkable  in  their  way.  For 
the  protection  of  the  holders  of  some  twenty  million  con- 
tracts, the  huge  sum  of  £78,397,521- £43,050,370  in  the 
ordinary  branch  and  £35,347,151  in  the  industrial  branch — ■ 
was  held  on  31  December  last,  and  the  industrial  policy- 
holders were  further  secured  by  one  million  pounds  of 
paid-up  capital ;  there  was  also  an  investment  reserve  fund 
of  £1,500,000  divided  between  the  two  branches  in  near 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  funds.  Then, 
again,  the  revenue  accounts  show  that  the  income  of  the 
company  was  enormous.  In  the  ordinary  branch  it 
amounted  to  £6,470,499— £4,812,268  from  premiums, 
£1,567,749  from  interest,  and  £90,482  from  the  sale  of 
annuities,  while  the  total  in  the  case  of  the  other  branch 
was  £8,872,921— namely,  £7,631,408  from  premiums  and 
£1,241,513  from  interest  on  investments.  The  mortality 
and  other  claims  were  on  a  similar  scale,  £3,423,273  and 
£2,976,058  being  the  respective  amounts  paid  by  the  two 
branches.  Last  year's  valuations  made  by  Mr.  F.  Schooling, 
with  3  per  cent,  interest,  disclosed  a  total  surplus  of 
£3,469,908,  of  which  £1,788,357  was  in  the  ordinary  fund 
and  £1,681,551  in  the  industrial  fund.  Although  these 
amounts  do  not  reveal  a  specially  high  degree  of  solvency, 
later  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  surplus  to  net 
liability  is  gradually  increasing. 

■    '   '      '  ;■ 


To  the  MAX  ACER,  Saturday  Review. 

CONhE  DERATION  LIFE  ASSOC  I Al /ON.  Lt-f., 

23-28  Fittt  Street,  E.C. 
Please  fonvard  me  a  set  of  explanatory  booklets  post  fi  ee. 

Name  

A  ddress  


Chief  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
TEMPLE  KAR  HOUSE,  23-28  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E  C. 

(N.B.-lhe  Association  pays  the  Stamp  Duty.) 


ITTANTS 

AND 

EVITY 


Irrefutable  statistics  prove  that  Annuitants  are  longer-lived  than 
their  less  provident-minded  fellows.  This  is  doubtless  a  result 
brought  about  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  provided  against 

the  discomforts  of  a  penurious  old  age. 

Amid  all  the  attractions  offered  to  intending  Annuitants,  there 
are  none  so  conspicuous  in  liberality  and  none  more  thoroughly 
safeguarded  than  those  offered  by  the 

CONFEDERATION  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

Here  are  two  examples  :  j£i,oco  will  purcV-ase  a  man  of  69  an 
annuity  of  £133,  or  a  voma-i  of  65  an  annuity  of  ^102  15s.  All 
oth"r  ages  on  equally  liberal  basis.  Annuities  may  be  had 
immediately  or  purchased  out  of  income  by  instalments.  This 
Association  is  tborou^hly  safeguarded  in  accot dance  with  t..e 
standard  d-mandtd  by  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 

Special  terms  for  impaired  lives, 

CUT  THIS  OUT. 
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CONSULT  THE 

GRESHflM 

OFFICES 

ON    ALL    MATTERS  OF 

Life,  Fire  &  Accident 


INSURANCE. 


Life  Assets 

Annual  Life  Income 

Paid  to  Life  Policyholders 


£10,500,000 
£1,450,000 
£28,000,000 


FIRE  &  aeeiDENT. 

Authorised  Capital   -  £500,000. 
Subscribed  -  £300,000.      Paid-up  -  £200,000. 

MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


CHIEF  OPFICES  : 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager. 

Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Ltd. 

Gresham  Fire  and  Accident  Insurance  Society,  Ltd. 


SCOTTISH  LIFE 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 


BONUS  FOR  30  YEARS 


Bonus  1881-86 
Bonus  1886-91 
Bonus  1891-96 
Bonus  1896-00 
Bonus  1901-05 
Bonus  1908-13 


£2  %  per  annum 
£2  %  per  annum 
£2  %  per  annum 
£2  %  per  annum 
£2  %  per  annum 
£2  %  per  annum 


(for  each  yoar  of  Assuranco  completed  after  tha  first.'. 


Policyholders  receive  a  guaranteed  proportion  of 
Life  and  Annuity  PROFITS  GREATER  THAN  IN 
ANY  OTHER   BRITISH  PROPRIETARY  COMPANY. 


Mttd  O0€t    BMMMMN)  to  St.  Aniltrw  Square. 
I.onilen  Offin    ij  ClMMM'l  Lan*,  K.C. 


FOR    YOU  NO  MEN 

with  prospects  the  very  best  kind  of  Assurance  Is  a 
Scottish  Life  Convertible  Policy. 


How  to  Invest 

Your  Savings 

Authorities  whose  word  is  beyond  question  affirm 
that  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  annuities  in 
this  country  becomes  very  much  larger  every  year. 

And  if  you  go  right  down  into  the  cause  of  this, 
you  will  find  that  the  popularity  of  annuities  rests 
upon  a  very  solid  and  secure  foundation. 

Even  if  the  advantages  gained  by  taking  out  an 
annuity  were  not  so  great  as  they  are,  many  people 
would  invest  in  them  simply  in  order  to  have  the 
feeling  of  security  which  they  carry  with  them. 

Is  Your  Income  Safe? 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  people  of  moderate 
means  to  invest  their  money  so  as  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  income  at  the  outset.  And  many 
people  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  that  little  extra 
income  which  means  so  much  added  comfort,  invest 
their  savings  in  hazardous  enterprises,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  or  even  the  whole  of  their 
possessions. 

Even  if  they  do  not  actually  lose  their  money, 
their  lives  are  embittered  by  anxious  care  for  the 
morrow  and  by  the  constantly  recurring  question — Is 
my  income  safe  ? 

A  Canada  Life  Annuity  will  give  a  larger 
return  for  a  given  sum  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  but  the  most  hazardous 
investments.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  man  of  60;  he  can  obtain  an 
Income  of  £95  15s.  8d.  for  an  Investment 
of  £1,000. 

He  can  rest  absolutely  assured  of  the  fact  that  his 
income  will  be  paid  to  him  in  full  on  the  appointed 
day. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rates  offered  by  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  are  much  more 
favourable  to  annuitants  than  those  of  any  home 
Office.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company's  funds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
invested  in  Canada — the  most  prosperous  country  in 
the  world — where  they  earn  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  other  Offices  can  secure. 

Government  Supervision. 

Every  Canada  Life  Annuity  has  behind  it  the 
security  of  the  whole  assets  of  the  Company, 
amounting  to  more  than  ,£9,000,000  sterling.  More- 
over, the  laws  Hovemin^  tne  conduct  of  Insurance 
Companies  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  very 
stringent. 

The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  Is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Finance  Minister, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
corresponds  to  our  own  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  officials  of  his  Dcpaitmcnt  check  and  value 
every  investment  and  every  morigage  possessed  by 
the  Company,  and  they  have  drastic  powers  in  dealing 
therewith. 

l'uri  hasers  of  Canada  Life  Annuities  can  therefore 
rest  sc<uie  in  ihe  fact  that  while  the  terms  they 
obtain  are  belter  than  can  be  not  from  any  home 
( )lti<  e,  the  afety  c ,1  the  annuity  is  undoubted  in  fact, 
equal  to  Government  security. 

Sprrlnl  Annuity  llaaklrl  and  ratr\  may  bt 
hatt  on  applUaUOH  la  thl  Head  Office 

Canada  Life 

Amiranoc  ( tompanyt 

U   KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C 
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How  long  will  it  take  you  to  save  a 
sum  sufficient  to  leave  your  widow 
an   income   of  £100   per  annum? 

WHAT  Guarantee  have  you  that  you  will  live  long  enough  to 
do  so,  or  that  you  will  persistently  save  and  safely  invest 
your  pavings  ?  Assuming  your  age  is  35,  and  your  wife's  age  30, 
l»y  payment  of  an  Annual  Premium,  to  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
OF  NEW  YORK,  of  ^48  8s.  4d.  that  Company  guarantees,  in 
the  event  of  your  death,  to  pay  your  Widow  a  Monthly  Income 
of  £8  6s.  80.  as  long  as  she  lives.  In  addition,  the  Mutual  Life 
will  refund  you  each  year  a  Dividend  on  every  Premium  you  pay. 
Thus,  on  a  Policy  issued  in  1910  the  first  Dividend  was  ^"8  9s. 
cash,  making  the  net  Premium  £$9  19s.  4cl.  only,  irrespective  of 
Income    Tax  allowance. 

In  event  of  inability  to  continue  payments,  Liberal  Surrender 
Values  are  granted. 

Full  particulars  of  PIAN  114  on  Applicaiion. 

/.  H.  HARRISON  IIOGGE,  General  Manager  for  United  Kingdom. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

16,  17,  18,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  IDEAL  POLICY 

PROVIDES 

Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination  up  to  £300,  provided  the  age  of 

the  assured  does  not  exceed  45. 


IDEAL  Whole  Life 
IDEAL  Endowment 


Life  Assurance 
combining  House 


IDEAL  20-Payment  Whole  Life]  Purchase  Benefits. 

Policies  issued  over  £300  and  up  to  £2,000  subfectto  Medical  E> amination. 

IDEAL  Pure  Endowment  -       -]       Are  Popular 
DOT    Policy    (Ideal    Assurance  Policies  in  Growing 
for  Children)  J  Demand. 

Guaranteed  Cash  Surrender,  Loan,  and  Paid  Up  Policy  Values  are  Endorsed  on  every  IcVal 

Policy  Issued. 


PROSPECTUSES   POST  FREE. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD., 

6   PAUL  STREET,   FINSBURY,   LONDON,  E.C. 

M.   GREGORY,  Managing  Director, 
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